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THE.“BQYS OF ENGLAND.” 





have not degenerated or fallen off from the position we assumed at the 


outset, but rather that there has been an improvement in each department of 


the Work—literary, artistic, and mechanical. 


But we.are not disposed to rest on our laurels, or be satisfied with 





the success we have achieved. 

Therefore, in the coming time (as in the past) it will be our 
constant study and delight to gain the favourable opinion of our Readers and their Parents ; to 
accomplish which the best Authors of the day will work with heart and head to provide literature 
of a healthy and instructive, yet interesting and exciting kind; the most accomplished Artistg 
will wear their pencils to mere stumps in producing all that is beautiful and truthful in pictorial 
art; our friends, the Printers, will display their craft in all its perfection; and the Newsvendors 
all over the Kingdom will be severely cautioned to keep at all times a good stock of this Journal 


for the accommodation of their Customers, 


‘ 


With this, our Seventh Volume, our countless Readers are requested to 


accept the thanks and best wishes of 


Their sincere Friend, 


Ourinf Teh. 


cd 


f PROPRIETOR AND CONDUCTOR. 
London, May 1870, 
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CHAPTER IV.—(continued.) 
Advancing nearer, however, and convincing 
himself that no human beings were near, he 
soon satisfied himself that the food was quite 
orthodox. - 
It was chiefly goat, and several quarters of 
toast or grilled kid, hung temptingly under the 
feafy boughs of a tree. 






“REGARDLESS OF CONSEQUENCES NED SUMMERS FIRED.” 


| 
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Ned Summers was sufficiently hungry to help 
himself to a quarter of kid, which he at once 
retreated into a thicket with, and eagerly de- 
voured, 

At every mouthful his appetite appeared to 
increase. 

Still he kept his ears open, as, if his theft 
were discovered, he would be surely pursued and 
punished, 

As soon, therefore, as he had finished his meal, 
he clutched his gun and prepared to continue 
his journey. 

\A lofty itll had beef noticed by him while 
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crossing the stream, and towards this he deter- 
mined to make his way. 

The presence of inhabitants on the island was 
a discovery of sufficient importance to require 
reflection. 

Ned knew well that different tribes along that 
coast bore very different characters ; some were 
savage and brutal to the last degree, delighting 
in torture and’ rapine, while others were kindly 
and hospitable, 

In the former case all he had to do was to hide 
himsclf until his escape could be effected ; in the 
latter, the natives might be induced to assist 
him, | 

us Communing-with himself, Ned was 
as bg -a:grassy slope leading to the summit 
of'a-rock which looked down upon a small and 
pleasant plain on the banks of the stream he had 
just left. 

No-sooner did he reach the summit, than he 
fell flat on his face, in a state of considerable 
alarm and terror. 

Not a hundred, yards. from him were some 


twenty of the wildest and: most savage-looking 
somewhat 


men he had ever-seen, engaged in the. 
singular pastime of dancing round a large, up- 
right post. 

They were partially naked, but wore very fine 
head dresses of feathers, while round their waists 
were richly ornamented petticoats. 

As they danced their cries were most hideous 
and terrifying. 

At first Ned Summers thought they were 
merely taking some sort of gymnastic exercise, 
but presently he became aware that something 
was tied to the post. 

At that distance he could scarcely make 
out, but, after some minutes, he saw it was a 
man, 

And, what pained him more than all, a white 
man. 

He was, however, whatever might be his 
wishes, helpless to aid. 

True, these men were armed only with spears, 
bows, and arrows, which were piled up close at 


hand, while he had a gun and a small supply of | 


ammunition ; but they were twenty tall and 
powerful men, while he was only a boy. 

Presently the circle was broken up, and the 
men, after seating themselves to obtain breath, 
took each their supply of arms. 

The prisoner hung apparently lifeless at the 
stake, his head hanging on his bosom. 

After a few minutes he was untied, supplied 
with some drink, and then allowed to sink to 
the ground, where he lay like a log. 

The savages then took up positions round him 
in acirole, only much larger than when they 
were dancing. 

Each clatched his lance, cast his bow and 
quiver on his shoulders, and waited. 

Presently the wretched prisoner rose and 
looked around, helplessty. 

Again one advanced and gave him something 
to drink. 

This infused life into the unfortunate being, 
who was-evidently given to understand that he 
had to run the gauntlet, 

Was it-mettly for the wanton amusement of 
the ruthless savages, or did they intend to sacri- 
fice him? 

Ned could give no opinion, all he could do 
was to lie still, a helpless spectator. 

The savages, brandishing their lances, and 
uttering the most horrid cries, formed in two 
lines. 

The helpless being, nearly naked, stood as if 
spellbound, until one of the more brutal of the 
inhuman gang pricked him severely with his 
spear. 

Then, with an awful yell of anguish, that went 
to the heart of Ned Summers, he bounded in a 
direction that would bring him almost to the 
foot of the rock. 

It was evident the savages intended allowing 
him full law ; for not one threw his lance, wait- 
ing until he had a good start. 

The fugitive made for the wood, where, pro- 
bably he hoped to conceal himsclf. 

-Away came the Indians, their lances quivering 
in their hands like Arab jerrids, 

One or two of the flectest were coming up fast 
and appeared ready to throw, 





The fugitive increased his bounds, looking 
around, above, everywhere for shelter. 

Ned had great difficulty in restraining a cry 
of horror and amazement. 

In the wretched prisoner he had recognised his 
fellow midshipman, Samuel Petworth ! 

Retribution had come upon him already ; and, 
while he had escaped his malice, the other was 
in the jaws of death. 

One of the youths, with uplifted spear, was 
close upon him and prepared to strike a fatal 
and deadly blow. 

Regardless of consequences, Ned Summers 
took aim and fired. 

The young savage fell prone upon his fae, 
the other Indians stood still alarmed and amazed, 
while the fugitive in the confusion disappeared 
in the forest. 

Ned took occasion to act in similar manner, 
descending from his eminence as rapidly as 
possible, and skulking into the first thicket that 
offered itself. 





OHAPTER V. 
A NIGHT OF PERILS. 
NED, as soon as he had gained a temporary re- 
treat, began to think. 

The presence of Samuel Petworth appeared to 
explain the departure of the ship. N 

Doubtless the savages had attacked the boat's 
crew, and driven them off, while Samuel had 
been taken prisoner. 

The captain must have believed our hero in- 
cluded in the same wretched fate, and hence the 
departure of the vessel. 

But what was he todo now? The island was 
evidently inhabited, and the fact of his having 
fired a shot would inform them that a white man 
or men were free among them. 

The position, under these circumstances, be- 
came perilous in the extreme. 

It was no longer possible to fire a gun even 
to kill a goat or flying game, while to make a 
bow and arrows was clearly beyond his means at 
resent. 

Escape from immediate danger was, however, 
the one thing needful now. 

Ned found, on examination, that what: he had 
taken for a thicket was one huge tree on the 
edge of a kind of morass. 

In this morass grew other trees, the roots of 
which were chiefly out of water, and could be 
easily reached onc from the other. 

Expecting every minute to be discovered in 
his present retreat, Ned having recovered his 
breath and a certain amount of equanimity of 
mind, determined to put the morass between 
himself and his pursuers. 

Keeping firm hold of his gun, his shot bag, and 
powder horn, with his water bottle and a 
Temnant of roast kid in his wallet, he grasped 
the bough of a tree and drew himself on to the 
nearest root. 

He at once recognised the danger of his posi- 
tion. 

The roots were slimy and slippery, and evi- 
dently, in certain seasons, wholly covered with 
water. 

Still danger was behind, and safety, to all ap» 
pearance, in advance. 

He used extreme caution ; he clung to the over- 
hanging boughs of what he afterwards knew to 
be the matgrove, never trusting’ to the reots 
wholly, and, in this way, reached, with infinite 
trouble, a-small island. 

His hands werc so laccrated, his#thole frame 
so weary with the great exertion Ke had made, 
that here he determined to halt awhile. 

The more that night was coming, and in these 
latitudes there is no twilight. 

The spot whose he stopped was a small hillock 
surrounded by water, with one gnarled trunk in 
the centre. 

Ned seated himself, and bathed at once his 
hands and feet. 

Then he lay dewn. 

Many minutes had not elapsed before he 
bounded with horror to his fect. 

The swamp was salt, nas tidal, swarmed with 
alligators, and the water was rising ! 

The situation wag simply horrible. 

From onc awful death he had escaped to suffer 
one even more terrible, 





The alligator, though feeding mostly on fish, 
like the Egyptian crocodile, does not disdain 
man. 

Its voracious appetite, sharp teeth, and power- 
ful jaws make it a terrible fon. ea 

As the water rose, Ned had heard something 
in the distance in motion, whieh, on reflection, 
he had no difficulty in making out to be some 
1 monster, 

is own reflections and the peculiar motion of 
the tail at once explained the mystery. 

This slimy, muddy, half-salt, half-fresh morass 
—fresh at low, salt at high, was the home of 
the alligator. 

Nod was not easily frightened, but here was a 
contingency for which he had not bargained. 

Being wholly ignorant as to how high the 
water reached, Ned looked abeut him. 

The tree was huge in bulk, gnasled and 
knotted, but not high. 

He made a grasp at a branch, and hauled 
himself up, 

He was out of reach of the hideous reptiles 
below, but he could not lie down. 

The branches were thick, and closely inter- 
twined with pendant plants, 

What was to to be done? 

Pass a sleepless night he could not. 

He must climb higher up. With great exer- 
tion he did so, and at length got to where severa! 
boughs separated. 

It was a hard bed; but it was safer than 
below, and Ned determined to remain. 

With a silent, but heartfelt prayer, he lay 
down, and courted sleep. 

In vain. 

The blowing of the huge monsters, the splash- 
ing of their tails, the different strange noiscs of 
the night, for a long time kept him awake. 

At length fatigue overcame him, and a night- 
mare kind of slumber followed. 

It did not last long. 

He was-startled from his uneasy rest by an 
awful ory. 

It was light, and Ned could see without being 


seen. 

Saumel Petworth had evidently been dis- 
covered by the savages, and was fleeing again. 

He, too, had taken to the morass, but without 
the precautions which Ned had observed. 

He thought it merely soft ground, and at the 
first step floundered in deep mud. 

It was in oomsequence of a fearful discovery 
he then made that Samuel Petworth gave the 
wild and penetrating shriek that so startled 
Ned. 

As he touched the bottom something suddenly 
moved. 

He knew at-once what: it was—an alligator at 
rest ! 

He clasped the root of a tree, and, shivering 
with cold, even on that hot day, he reached the 
support of the tree in time. 

e animal, assaulted in his own element, 
began scourging the water with his tail.* 

Samuel, terrified in the extreme, clasped the 
tree reund the trunk and tried to climb. 

He wes either too weak or not accustomed to 
the exercise, 

Suddenly hc ceased, and crouched at the foot 
of the mangrove in an agony of terror. 

The Indians had heard his cry and were on the 
edge of the morass. 

They were six in number, and armed, as usual, 
with bows, arrows, and lances. 

Every.man peered keenly about, but none saw 
kim. 

Probably they ‘believed themmdivos to have 
been‘mistaken. 

They at all events retreated. 

Samuel Petworth, the most abject, the most 
wretched-looking being Ned had ever sccn, 
naked save a pair of drawers, his teeth chatter- 
ing, teok a survey of the morass. 

It was nearly low water. 

In the day-light this made the place doubly 
horrible, as all about in the mud and reeds could 
be seen the hideous monsters. 





* “Though they are often speedy, and on occasions can be 
lashed to a furious pitob of excitement, bellowing with fury 
ami whirling round until they churn the water intoa 
white foam with their movements, these reptiles are usually 
very sluggish and indolent, and will remain many hours 
witout moving in the least,”—Woop. 
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Some lay like logs, with their terrible snouts 
in the-air, 

Fear of the savages, however, overcame every 
other consideration. 

Looking back for the stoutest trees, for the 
roots which were highest out of water, the un- 

being, victim to his own bad passions, 
leaped from tree to tree, and root to root, with 
the dexterity of an Alpine climber. 

Inso doing he came near to where Ned was 
concealed. 

Touched by compassion, the generous youth 
was about to invite him on to his island, when 
4 loud and taunting cry announced that the 
sages had out-witted him and were in full 


pursuit, 

Samuel Petworth nearly fell headlong into the 
water, 

He stood bewildered, and as if lost. 

Ned had been studying the geography of the 
place with a view-to his own escape. 

He could see one dry causeway towards the 
land. 

“Samuel Petworth,” he said. 

The other stood shivering and trembling with 
excessive fear. 

He, however, made no answer. 

*'Tis I, Ned Summers, who speaks.” 

“Ob, Ned” : 

“There is no time for words. Just by the 
fallen tree te: your left isa path. Keep to high 
ground and you are safe. Make haste.” 

Samuel needed not twice telling. 

He was in that awful state of mind that he 
was quite prepased to believe in the super- 
natural, 

His terror.was only augmented. 

Obeying, :however, the advice given him, he 
followed the path at a rapid rate, and disap- 


peared. 
The Indians, in a body, followed, and then 
i  Danelie ts weae time for him. to-take care of 


Lowermg himself slowly from the tree, he 
made no delay. 

His path was already chosen. 

He meant to. follow directly in the track of 
the savages. 

This was easily done; and at the end of twenty 
ninates he too had emerged from Alligator 
Morass, sincerely desirous of never sceing its 
hideous purlieus again, under any circum- 
stances, 

There remained the consideration as to what 
he was to do. : 

Wandering about the woods without an object, 
while the howling savages were about, was not 
a wise proceeding. 

Stil, in this dangerous position of his, the 
question of food and drink always arose. 

He could not do without it. 





CHAPTER VI. 
NED MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


AFTER going through a considerable amount of 
mental calculation, and several times almost 
despairing of a wise decision, Ned Summers 
ined on seeking the most dense thicket 
on the borders of the fresh-water stream, and 
ose abiding until the savages took their depar- 
ture. 
Having no tents, no women, and no children, 
they could certainly not abide in that particular 


spot, 
_ His selection of the stream was because of the 
tmperative necessity for water. 
_ Treading with extreme care, scarcely ventur- 
ing to put his feet to the ground, avoiding above 
all to touch small dry sticks, which would be 
fure to betray his presence, Ned also listened 
with all his ears. 

_Everynow..and then he believed he heard a 
kind of view halloo. 

The fugitive was leading them a terrible 
dance, 

Still there would be very little hope for him, 
andmuch as Ned it, under the ciroum- 
stances he had to think of himself, 

Samuel deserved no.sympathy. 

With this idea he rapidly crossed the kind of 
Wooded meadow he had fallen upon, and taking 
4n oblique direction from the pursuers and the 
purrued, reached the river. 


It was here bordered with trees on both sides, 
leaving ample room for him to walk. 

Being neither muddy nor slimy there were no 
alligators. 

The fish were, as usual, abundant, 

This, however, was of no moment now. A 
secure and comfortable hiding-place was what he 
required. 

Still he advanced slowly and guardedly. 

The river grew narrcwer, the trees taller, arch- 
ing overhead, and the way more difficult. 

Presently he had to crawl under the creeping 
plants, and thus reached a snug and pleasant 
little bay, formed by the winding of the river. 

His eyes then lit up with sudden animation 
and delight. 

A small fleet of canoes lay moored, that is, 
drawn up on a small sandy beach. 

They were unguarded, and the paddles were all 
leaning against a tree. 

Ned took careful stock of the whole scene, and, 
making sure that no one was visible, examined 
the boats. 

They contained fishing spears, nets, and some 
rude hooks and lines. 

Ned’s heart bounded with delight. 

He was in a savage country. 

His hand was against every man, and every 
man’s hand was against him. 

Securing the best looking of the canees, he ap- 
propriated a due supply of nets, a spear, some 
hooks and lines, and taking a paddle from the 
heap, he then put out. 

His course was up the river, 

He was well aware that he would be looked for 
below, and in consequence was determined to 
outwit the enemy. 

The river was still thoroughly navigable, and 
he easily impelled along his beat. 

Joc Blake had taught him the peeuliar way of 
urging forward a canoe. 

it is easy enongh after one lesson. 

Ned moved along slowly and metkedically, 
looking to the right and the left. 

At last he saw a kind of small stream, falling 
into the larger one, and at once determined to 
follow it up. 

It was.sluggish and completely covered, roofed 
in by vegetation. 

ae was narrow too, and partially overgrown by 
reeds. 

Ned urged his canoe up its course, and the 
current being slow, easily made his way to a 
small open pool of clear water, where he deter- 
mined to rest. 

The discomfited Indians, on discovering-the 
loss of their canoe, would probably go down 
stream in chase. 

it was a problematical question if they re- 
tarned at all. s 

All he had to do was to keep still. 

To his delight, the boat contained some bait, 
which he immediately put on his hook. 

He then lowered it into the pond. 

It literally swarmed with fish, and Ned took 
as many as he required. 

When he had filled the bows of his boat, he 
could not help chuckling. 

What was the use of raw fish ? 

Fire was a luxury he dared not indulge in at 
present. 

Raw fish was out of the question, 

And yet Ned well knew how many had been 
compelled to live on them for an indefinite 
time. 

He consoled himsclf with a deep drink of 
water, drew his boat under a tree, the boughs of 
a tree that trailed its long boughs in the water, 
and waited. 

Not for long. 

A loud, wailing ery apprised him that the loss 
of the boat was discovered. 

It also made him aware that the water-camp 
of the Indians was close at hand. 

The river, winding in every direction, had 
| deceived him. 

Then came a loud jabbering, quarrelling in a 
variety of shrill voices, and then the whole died 
away. 

They were in pursuit. 

Ned remained still until all signs of the 
savages had ceased, and then again came forth : 
he had resolved to cross the pond, and recon- 
‘ noitre, 











Tt was quite certain the Indians had gone the 
other way. 

The pool was narrow enough, and Ned was 
soon on the other side, were, secreting his 
canoe as best he might, he trod the shore. 

His intention was to strike for the bay 
whence the Indians had taken their boats, and 
see if they had made a final departure. 

The camp was soon reached, and surveyed. 

It appeared wholly empty. 

Every boat was gone, every living creature 
had fled ! ’ 

Ned stepped into the open space, and at once 
saw that he was mistaken. 

Bound hand and foot, a martyr to thf tnsccts 
and flies which haunt these waters, lay Samucl 
Petworth on the ground. 

He had again been captured, and was to be 
made a victim to the savages. 

Ned drew his knife and approached him. 

The wretch opened his cyes. 

Never had Ned seen such a change in any 
human being. 

Firmly believing that his fellow midshipman 
was about to take a dastardly revenge, Petworth 
gasped some words for mercy. 

Ned smiled contemptuonsly. 

“T came to save you,” he said ; “at all events 
to give you a chance of safety.” 

And he cat his cord. 

Then he turned away. 

“Take me with you. 
muttered Samuel. 

“TI cannot carry you,” said Ned, drily ; “if 
yon can follow, do so.” 

And, giving him a drink of water, be tarned 
away, and again disappeared in the forest. 

He would have shown more generosity, but it 
appeared to him that to take his would-be 
murderer with him would be to ensure the 
capture of both. 

While he was wholly free he might still be 
able to assist Samuel Petworth, but if both 
were taken they must perish. 

Samuel followed him with his eyes with such 
a malicious scowl, that, had he seen it, he must 
have felt very uneasy. 

As it was, he walked away, hopifig that his 
messmate, with all his faults, would escape from 
the Indians, and making up his mind to.aid him 
if possible. 

He returned to the pool, concealed all sign of 
hie boat having touched the shore, and pushed 
off. 

Once more he drew the canoe under the deep 
shadow of the tree, and waited the course of 
events. 

Not for very long. 

Towards dark he plainly heard steps on the 
opposite shore. 

He sat upright in his boat, with his gun upon: 
his knees, 

He never moved—scarcely breathed. 

Presently he ventured to move a bough, and to 
look across the water. 

At first he saw nothing, and fancied it must 
have been the sound of some animal moving. 

Again steps were heard. 

Keenly scrutinising the whole shore, he saw 
the countenance of Samuel Petworth fixed upon 
his hiding-place with a cold and sarcastic ex- 
pression of countenance. 

He was about to speak, when the other smiled 
a perfect demoniacal smile, and, shaking his fist 
at the place where his old messmate was hid, 
retreated towards the water-camp. 

Samuel Petworth had discovered his hiding- 
place, and was about to curry favour with the 
savages by betraying him. 


I will be your slave,’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, 

Ir was quite clear to Ned Summers that his 
treacherous comrade, Samuel Petworth, whose 
grovelling nature could neither :understand nor 
bear to recognise his more gencrous and high- 
minded character, was about to curry favour 
with the copper-coloured Indians by betraying 
him into their hands. 

There was no time to lose. 

He was determined, on no account, to part 
with his capture, the many uses of which he bad 
already pictured to himself, 
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Apart from other probable advantages, in case 
of a sbip being seen in the offing, it might enable 
him to escape. 

To remain where he was a minute more would 
have been fatal. 

Urging his prize canoe, therefore, along by 
means of the boughs above his head, he was 
soon again in the open water. 

With a sense of desperation impelling him 
onward, he advanced upward. 

The fact that the stream moved the other way 
appeared to indicate sompe channel, however 
narrow. 

For some time he proceeded unmolested, but 
then the stream begun to narrow sensibly, and 
the boughs of the trees on the opposite banks to 
interlace one with another. 

The boat presently, small as it was, could 
scarcely float. 

Leaving all his treasures inside, Ned got out 
and waded. 

The light canoe at once resumed its buoyancy, 
and came slowly after him. 

Once or twice even then its progress was 
checked by snags. 

At length, after some minutes of slow progress, 
there was no bottom but actual slush, along 
which it could scarcely move. 

Tugging desperately, Ned made a last effort, 
which hurled him headlong into deep water, and 
sent the boat flying to some distance ahead of 
where he had plunged. 

Wholly unencumbered, Ned soon righted him- 
‘self, and swam after the boat, which he drove 

‘before him, until he once more reached a 
shallow. 

Here he paused for a moment or two to look 

. abot him. 
fe was in a hole. 
On both sides rose steep and rugged rocks, 
. covered by creeping plants. 
Between meandered the stream. 
The place was dark from overhanging trees on 
- the summit. 

His gaze was rapid and keen in search of a 
hiding-place. 

Under one of the tallest of the rocks was a 
completely dark hole, before which hung a mass 
of heavy, creeping plants. 

To this Ned Summers swam, and saw that he 
sould thrust his canoe therein completely out of 
sight. 

He did eo, and then wading forth, with his gun 
in his hand, drew the leaves slightly together, 
thus wholly concealing the orifice. 

Then he bethought himself of his own safety, 
and looked upward. 

The rocks were rather steep, and, moreover, 
would leave too clear and evident a trail. 

He advanced, therefore, a little further, 
wading, and was soon checked by a falling wall 
of verdure. 

He clutched some of the creeping plants which 
grew downward from a huge trunk that lay 
across the gully. 

It bore his weight. 

Slinging his gun on his back, he drew himself 
-up slowly. 

Once or twice the treacherous plants appeared 
about to give way under his weight. 

He, however, clutched at others, and, at last, 
{n this way, reached the summit, where he lay 
-panting and exhausted on the tree. 

It was wide, and gave ample room for him to 
conceal himeelf. 

But the broken creepers would certainly be- 
stray him, and as soon, therefore, as he recovered 
his breath, he pressed forward in the direction 
of the rock, on which the upper part of the 
fallen tree rested. 

Scarcely had he moved when he heard a noise 
at no great distance. 

Looking down without moving he saw eight 
Indians in the act of launching a boat which 
they had carried over the portage. 

They were soon in the canoe and in the act of 
crossing the pool. 

- « They, too, looked keenly on every side. 

. ' Nothing attracted their attention, however, 
until they were again obliged to leave their 
boat. 

Then the broken creepers, the fallen leaves, 
betrayed at once the route he had taken. 





“Ugh” muttered one, pointing upward, 
exactly at the spot where he had landed. 

The whole party began to examine the means 
of ascent, and evidently to discern what was to 
be done. 

Ned did not wait to make himself master of 
their decision. 

In his present position he was helpless, lying 
flat on his stomach. 

He moved gently, almost imperceptibly, for- 
ward, and writhing like a snake, made his way 
slowly to the summit of the rock. 

He was determined to defend his life to the 
last gasp. 

He had, however, only seven bullets and seven 
charges of powder remaining. 

The rock at length was only about four feet 
distant, 

He had, in fact, almost reached it, when a 
low cry from beneath proclaimed him dis- 
covered. 
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ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES, 
By the Author of “ Past anp Parscwr,” &., &c. 


¢ the Fourth of France 
red the chamber of his 
predecessor, Henry the Third, 
at the moment when the 
latter was expiring. Throw- 
ing himself upon his dead 

pe’ ‘ body for a moment, he arose, 
LSD and said— 

“Tears cannot bring the dead to life, but we 
who are still alive can avenge those who have 
died in the cause of their country.” 

On hearing this speech, many nobles fell on 
their knees, and kissed the king’s hands, in 
token that they would support him to the 






But he had in a minute more reached the | utmost. 


rock, and could act. 


ASSASSINATION OF 


Gazing down, he smiled grimly at the spectacle 
which presented itself. 

A tall Indian, a perfect giant, stood bolt up- 
right, with his hands upon his stalwart hips. 

On his shoulders was a second savage, who, in 
this way, could almost touch the cross beam, 

Still he wanted some inches. 

A short conversation ensued, after which the 
giant put up his hand. 

The lighter Indian smiled approvingly, and 
then stepped upon as readily as if they had been 
the most solid of supports. 

By nla means he was at last enabled to grasp 
the beam. 


Ned Summers frowned darkly. 

These men were seeking his life, and every 
instinct of self-preservation told him to defend 
his existence as best he might. 

If they gained the beam a hand to hand en- 
counter must follow. 

The Indian warrior was now about to hoist 
himself up. 

Quick as lightning Ned fired at the one 
below. 

With a fearful yell he fell backward, splashing 
up the water on every side. 

The young man swung wildly in the air, 
holding on by the frail creepers. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 158.) 
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Way should a doctor never carry a new time- 
piece? Because it is impossible to count a patient's 
pulse with any watch but a second-hand one. 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher was giving a lesson 
on Ruth. She wanted to bring out the kindness of 
Boaz in commanding the reapers to drop larger 
handfuls of wheat. ‘Now, children,” she said, 
“Boaz did another very nice thing for Ruth. Can 
you tell me what it was?” “Married her |” said 
one of the boys. 





It may be as well here to state that Henry 





HENRY IV. OF FRANCE, 


the Fourth had been brought up in a very 
humble manner, having even been accustomed 
by his mother to run about with the children of 
the neighbourhood in which he lived, bare- 
footed. 

It is also reported that he beat all his com- 
panions in athletic exercises; that ro one sur- 
passed him either in riding or climbing. 

His mother being a Protestant he became 
one also, and at the age of sixtcen took part in 
the battle of Jarnac, where the Prince de 
Condé, his uncle, was killed, and the Protestants 
were defeated. 

In the following year Catherine de Medicis 
made peace with the Protestants in order to 
have the opportunity of assassinating them on 
the day of Saint Bartholomew. 

After that event, this terrible woman kept 
Henry a prisoner for three years ; but he escaped 
at length, and placed himself at the head of the 
Huguenots. 

From this time his life was a life of trouble ; 
whilst, at the same time, he gained golden 
opinions, both from friends and foes, for his 
generosity and courage. 

Henry had, as he deserved, many excellent 
friends, such as the Marshal de Biron, who was 
an army in himself, and Theodore d’Aubigne, 
who has left behind him memoirs in which he 
describes his own life and that of Henry IV. in 
the pleasantest way in the world. 

We have already recounted how Henry III. 
became allied with the Protestants for the 
pu of opposing the League, and how his 
death stopped for the moment the impending 
civil war ; but we have space only briefly to statc 
that, on his death, Henry [V. was compelled to 
fly from Paris, and was pursued by the Duke de 
Mayenne, who attacked him often, and was as 








often defeated. 
Amongst these engagements was one which 
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is known as the battle of Ivry, when Henry IV. supported by Henry IV., and it is painful to 


said to his soldiers—“ If you lose your standards 


round my white plume, and I will always ‘until the advent of France's present great 
' Emperor. 

It is a sad truth which must be narrated that 
the good King Henry IV. was assassinated by a 
man named Ravaillac, who thrust a dagger into 


rall: 
Tead the way to glory.” 

After a time 
siege of Paris, as it was evident that he would 
never really be regarded as the sovereign of 
France as long as Paris 
was in the hands of the 
Gnises. 

The siege lasted a long 
time, and the inhabitants 
suffered much, so much 
so, indeed, that they are 
accused of having eaten 
their own children whilst 
the siege lasted. 

At length the Duke de 
Mayenne, knowing that 
the King of Spain was 
opposed to his claims to 
the crown of France, and 
that the chiefs of the 
League were also adverse 
to him, became reconciled 
to him, and was thencefor- 
ward one of his most 
faithfal adherents. 

Soon afier this, peace 
was proclaimed between 
France and Spain, and 
there was no other war 
between the two countries 
during the reign of Hen- 

Iv. 


ry IV. 

One of the principal 
acts of the reign of Henry 
TV. was the publication of a law, known as the 
“ Edict of Nantes,” which enacted that all his 
sabjects should have full liberty to worship ac- 
cording to their several creeds. 

Henry IV. fell seriously ill after the Treaty of 





SIEGE OF PARIS BY HENRY Ivy. 


Vervins, and during his illness uently said 
to a friend of his, named Rosny, ra m 


e resolved to undertake the | 


‘think how they were allowed to fall into decay 





EXECUYION OF RAVAILLAC. 


the monarch’s breast as he was riding in his 
carriage to visit the Duke de Tully, who lived at 
what was then the arsenal in Paris, 





three sons and three daughters, 

The assassin was 
punished with the ut- 
most severity. 

After being racked, 


jand having his tongue pulled out with red-hot 


jincers, he was dragged to pieces by horses at- 


“ 4 elie 
“I do not fear death ; but I should like to live | tached to his limbs, and thus miserably perished. 


long enough to show my people that I could 
govern them well, and that I love them as my 
own children.” 

The agricultural interests, and the manufac- 
turing interests of France were extensively 


Henry IV. was the only king of the old 
monarchy whose popularity has remained to the 
present century, 

His brilliant qualitics, his tastes, and even 
his failings, such as his gallantry, were national, 


and flattering to the vanity and self-love of the 
people over whom he ruled. 

e united to a blunt frankness the most; 
dexterous policy, with the most elevated senti- 
ments he possessed a delightful simplicity of 
manners; and, though brave to a fault, often 
gave proofs of humanity and benevolence. He 
frequently forgave his 
enemies, and, when forced 
to punish them, did so 
with regret. 

When the royal tombs 
at St. Denis were gan- 
sacked at the time of the 
revolution (1793), the 
body of Henry “IV, was 
found in a good state of 
preservation, the features 
appearing hardly chang- 
ed. 

During the auspicious 
reign of Henry IV. France 
saw her desolated fields 
brought into cultivation ; 
the manufactures which 
the civil wars |had nearly 
annihilated began to re- 
vive. 

The silk manufacture 
attracted the king’s par- 
ticular attention, and he 
took every possible mea- 
sure to encourage it. 

Silk manufacture was 
first introduced from 
Milan in the reign of 
Francis I., and all the 
materials were brought from Italy, but soon 
afterwards silkworms were introduced into the 








pects ' southern provinces of France. 
Henry IV. reigned twenty-two years, and left | 


te 
Henry introduced a great number of those 
beneficial insects from Spain, and caused books 


| to be published for the guidance and instruction 
of the cultivators. 


The success of these measures answered’ his 
most sanguine expectations ; the manufacturers 





MENRY IV, AT THE BATTLE CF IVRY, 


of France were soon enabled not only to supply 
the home consumption, which began to be very 
great, but also to export large quantities of silk, 
by which means much money was brought into 
the kingdom. 

And in the latter part of this reign, the French 
began to trade with India, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 182.) 
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the pieces had been cbalged with conica 
bullets.” 

“ Did they turn and fiy, then ?” 

“Not a bit of it, half the horses were rider 
less in a moment, the Indians rolling anc 
kicking like .so many wounded ducks on the 
grass.” 

“Did you try to capture any of them 7" 

“No, they were too quick for us; for, the 
instant they saw what we meant, by George, 
they were up and off like lightning.” 

“And the fun of it was,” cricd Phil, ‘that 
these who were unable to mount the others flung 
over their horses like so many bags of flour.”’ 

“ And, before you could say ‘Jack Robinson,’ 
the dingy devils were gone.” 

“Taking their wounded with them ?’”” 

“Yes, bearing off their - wounded.” 

“ Bow-was it then that you got hurt ?”? I asked 
Crowther, who had been speaking. 

“Why,” ceied Frank, answering, “the fooli: 


“Saved! saved!" I exclaimed, waving mY 
handkerchief wildly in the air, and halting till 
the chesnut gained my aide. 

“See, darling, there is the lake at last, and 
youder the camp of my friends,” I added, 
breathlessly, os I pointed out the white 
Marquee, and Cato’s tent on the margin of the 
water. 

The glad sight gave a new strength to my poor 
Juana, as she galloped her horse boldly down 
the hill. 

Exerting all my force, I shouted at the top 
of my voice to apprise my messmatcs of my 
coming ; the distance, however, was too great for 
them to hear me. 

We had reached the plain, and every stride of 
owr weary stceds was now a matter of fearful 
impert, as the Indians were already descending 
the hill, and I could hear the singing of their 
spears as the weapons fell ghort of their aim be- 
hind us. 

I made another desperate essay of my voice, 


IT'S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY 
GOOD. 


“Tis a very bad wind, as in proverbs we find, 
The wind that blows nobody good ; 

I have read in booke, yet sare the young rooks 
Would deny ft to-day if thoy could. 


They eure would deny, but they cannot well try, 
‘Their cawing not yet have they learn'd; 

And ‘tis jast as well not, for I fancy I’ve got 
How the wind to some use may be turn‘d. 

. Do youeee Martha Hont, how she bears all the brunt 
. Of the, chilly damp, blustering day ? 

Wow gladly she picks all the littering sticks! 
Her ketéle will soon boil away. 

How snug she will sit by the fire-ptace and kat, 
While Dantel her fortune will praise. 

‘The wind roars away. “ Master Wisd,” they will say, 
“ We thank you for this pretty blaze.” 

Then, spite of the.roaks, what we vend inthe. books 
Is true, and the storm has done good. 





a 





It seems bard, I own, when the nests arc e'exthrown, 
But Daniel and Martha get wood. 


Ee SORE a 
NORMAN K BARROK: 
OR, MIDDIES AFLOAT. 


By the Author of * ALLAN Lrwpoas,” “Zax ;Fouwo 
Smrrian,” &e., be, 
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camp?” Juana murmured faintly, 
resting her head on my shoulder 
as we halted a moment on one of 
the prairie swells. 

“See, love, sec the sun is 
mounting, and half-an-hour will 
take us to our friends and safety!” I cried, 
almost distractcd at this new gricf. 

© What noise is that I hear, Norman ?” she 
said, languidly. 

“Fool that I am! Where have my brains 
been all this time 2?” I exclaimed, pctulantly, as 
T recollected that Istill had a quantity of brandy 
and water in my flask. 

“ Here, dear Juana, drink this and you will be 
able to support the fatigue you must endure for 
a short time longer,” J added, placing the flask 
in her trembling hand. 

“Water! Oh, thank you, thank you,” she 
cried, with evident pleasure. 

“Drink, love, drink ; it will give you strength. 
Ptey, drink it, for we have not a moment to 

Ose. 

After an instant’s hesitation, as she discovered 
the potency of the liquor, Juana complied with 
my earnest entreaty and.took a copious draught, 
stimulated to the feat as much by the increas- 
wie ound of galloping horses as by my impor- 

unities, 





“Oh, thank you, Norman; I feel it will do 
me good. Are those the Indians I hear?” she 
naked, returning the flask, and gathering up her 
reins. 

“They are, indeed; but if you -can ride 
another hour, we are safe.” 

“Yes, yes. Oh, let us go.” 

Putting down Neptune, to ease the mare from 
his unnecessary weight, I gave the word, and 
the two animals again started off together. 

One hasty glance behind showed me the first 
of our enemies just cresting a swelling ridge 
some half-a-mile in our rear. 

From this time it was a race for life or death. 

Onward, still onward, our labouring horses 
tore, while, less than a bow shot in our wake, 
pressed forward the pertinacious foe. 

For a length of time neither of us had spoken 
a word, and I cxuld see, by the quivering lips 
and by the ashy huc of her face, that Juana's 
strength was nearly exhausted. 

“When, oh my God! shall we strike the 
lake?” I exclaimed, involuntarily, in the very 
agony of fear, for Juana was almost reeling 
from exhaus‘ion in her saddle, 

“ Do not leave me, Norman! oh, do not leave 
me !" she cried, piteously, as I lashed the mare’s 
up 3 with the end of the lasso, and forced her 

“Fed in front. 

reached tact, luve,” I shouted back, as the bay 
\e top of the hill, 


shouting ont the name of Meredith, and, 


drmving one of my revolvers, fired several shots 
imthe air. 

Fhis double effort succeeded. 

A: form I instantly recognised as that of 
David's darted from the tent into the mazquee, 
and then Lknew I was heard. 

‘The next fow minutes passed likea dream. 
‘The. Indians-were close upon us,. their: horecs 


sqmaded at zy very-back, and 1 had to lash both 


the beysand chesnotto-cazry us behind-that row 


OW long will it be eve-we reach:the }of- cheering friends, who rushed out to eur 


rescue. 
“Fire! for Heaven’s sake, fire!” I shouted, 
as I turned the flank of their extended line. 
The sudden report of a volley of musketry 
greeted my ears, as, the next moment, I sprang 
tothe ground, and caught the insensible form of 
Juana in my arms. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE RETURN. 


THE cheer with which my messmates were on 
the point of greeting my return as, a few 
minutes later, they rushed into the marquee, 
was checked by astonishment and admiration 
as they gazed on the beauty in my arms. 

“A lady, by Jove! and fainting. Give her to 
me, Norman,” cried the doctor, running forward, 
and taking the exhausted and inanimate form 
from me. 

“Leave her to me, Kenrick, and look after 
those poor steaming horses at the door,” Tweedie 
continued, as he laid Juana gently on one of the 
mattresses in the shadow of the marquee. 

Leaving the doctor and Davy to restore my 
Juana to life, I hastened outside, surrounded by 
all the rest, who now began to ase their 
tongues with a volubility that almost deafened 
me. “1 

“Oh, Norman, you should have seen those 
Indians cutting away. My eyes! wasn't it a 
sight !” exclaimed Phil. 

“The Indians! True, where are they? what 
have you done with them?” I asked, looking 
about. 

“We made short work of them, I assure you,” 
replied Meredith ; “the tawny rascals meant 
mischief, as poor Ned, here, found to his cost.” 

As he spoke he pointed to Crowther, whose 
arm was bandaged and in a sling. 

“You are not hurt much I hope, Tom?” I 
cried, anxiously noting the youth's pale face. 

“No, no, Norman, it’s nothing worth speaking 
about, it was only a scratch with one of their 
confounded javelins ; but the doctor has spliced 
it all up comfortably. But, I wish you could 
have seen them cutting away.” 

And Crowther burst into a laugh, in spite of 
the smarting of his wound. 

“Dis chile sce much fun, Massa Kenrig, in 
him time; but, golly! golly! nebber larf so 
much afore, sar, nebber, sar, nebber,” said Cato. 

“What made it so ridiculous?” I asked 
Frank. 

“Why, you see, our sudden volley meeting 
them full in the teeth, had a considerable 
effect on their number, but, being only buck 
shot, it was, of course, far less fatal than if 


young: saseal ranst needs run after them, calling 
them anything but gentlemen, putting himself 
in a pugilistic attitude, and offering to fight one 
or all of them.” 

“Well?” I said, laughing at Meredith’s dc- 


scription. 

“ Well, one of the Indians suddenly turned in 
the-aaddic and launched a spear at the young 
tormentor.” 

“Which, if I hadn't been uneommonly shar7), 
end: jumped out of the way, would have gone 
‘throwgh ‘me. The spear, by good luck, only 
grazed my arm, however, but I-shall keep it as 
a trophy of my victory.” 

“T say, Norman, the young lady has recovered, 
and is asking for you,” oried the doctor, as he 
joined our party. 

“Who is she, Norman? and where on earth 
did you find her?” inquired inquisitive Phil. 

“Never mind where he found her,” inter- 
rupted Wilson. “My eye! ain't she a pretty 
girl !” 

“How do you know?” demanded Crowther, 
turning to his messmate. 

“Oh, I bad a squint at her when Norman 
gave her up to the doctor.” 

“ Who is she, Norman?” Frank asked me, as 
we turned back towards the marquee. 

“ Juana Maitland.” 

“ Good Heavens! here in the pampas, and 
alone! What romance is this?” 

“Tt is indeed a romance, and one I am unable 
to explain, for we have been, ever since I found 
her, running for our lives.” 

“ And a closeshave you had to save them I can 
tell you, for I really thought you would have 
been speared before we could get between you 
and the Indians, their javelins fell so fast anc 
near you both,” added Brandon. 

“Thank Heaven, for her sake, that danger’s 
past,” I replied, fervently ; “ but come in, I want 
to introduce you to her at once,” I continued, as 
they were about to draw off and leave me to 
enter the marquee alone. 

“Mr, Dixon, doctor, gentlemen, all of you, this 
lady. must be our guest till we reach Buenos 
Ayres. Assoon asshe is refreshed, Miss Mait- 
land will, no doubt, tell us the seeming marvel of 
her- in South America.” 

“The daughter of Captain Maitland, of the 
‘ Briton !’” exclaimed the third mate asthe canvas 
folds fell behind us. 

“The eame, gentlemen,” I replied, as Juana 
hastened up to my side. 

The ceremony of introduction was soon com- 
pleted, and Cato and Davy entering at the same 
time, to spread the table for breakfast, which 
had been delayed by-my unexpected return, all 
revelations were deferred till afterwards. _ 

If Juana’s appetite was anything like mine, 
she must have enjoyed that breakfast as one 
of the most delicious meals she ever partook of. 

The guacho, who had been out since sunrise, 
had returned, loaded with game, just in time to 
allow Cato to place on the board several dishes 
of roasted eggs, broiled goose, swan, and prairie 
hen, in addition to the joints of cold roast and 
boiled beef of the yesterday's dinner, = 

“TJ am sorry, senors, I did not return in time 
to lasso one of my black friends, the Indians, I 
hear of ; but what matter, another time will do 





ag well,” continued the Don, as, after a courteous 
salutation to the strange Donna, he tookhis seat 
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at at the table. “I was in time, still, to attend to| “All, and more than I could have expected. | mystery to me as my presence must have been table. “I was in time, still, to attend to 
that superb chesnut and the bay mare, who, but 
for me, would have died. She—what you call 
it—was so trmble down—no, no, knock up.” 

When the breakfast was at last disposed of, 
I told the company, as briefly as possible, the 
real objeet that had led me to desert them, and 
of my encounter with the white steed, and the 
capture of the bay mare, when I thought I had 
secured the horse. 

Of all my hearers, the’guacho was the most 

interested, especially when I told how Neptune 
had led me to the Indian village and wy escape 
with Juana. 

At all this he clapped his hands with eestacy ; 
bat, when I told of Juana’s crossing the bridge, 
he sprang to his feet, and gazed onus as if we 
had been ghosts. 

To have crossed that bridgeon horseback was 
a feat that even a guaoho’s dazing would have | galloping beck to.the house. 
shrunk from. “ After about two hour's rest, our party hegan 

Assoon as I had made an end of my short! their journey homewands. 
narrative, Juana, at-my request, proceeded to| “We had scancaly been fiveminutes in our 
give us am account of :her.own-edventares from . saddles, however, wien ‘leud, diseordant shrieks 
| broke on our ears,.escompanied by the tramp of 
, horses, and the nextrmoment, before I could 
Tan, 8 nearly ag possible, as followse— ‘realise what was taking -pimee, I was drag; 

“On reaching Gibraltar we' found, to the from my saddle endzadely thrown across ano 
infinite delight of my father, the baryne 
“ Trident, ’ owned and commanded by 
brether, Robert. ‘Maitiand,» yboand to La 
Plata and Buenos Apres.” 

“The ‘Trident !"” exclaimed Dixen. “Why, 
she was in harboar wian we left the city th 
other day.” 

“Yes, I know; I hope so,” adied Jaana, 
quickly ; “but to proceed. ey unele :proposed 
on reaching the-cityto pay a visit to his dear 
sister Mary, married to a wealthy English fancy, dying on the grass. 
emigrant, whe :sultivated a large farm on the “ ome rude gesture and angry impreeation of 
pampas, some three days’ journey from Buenos the Indian, before-whom I was riding, with the 
malignant ion of his-face, so terrified me, 
that I must have fainted, for when I recovered 
it was night, : and I was lying on some skins by 
a watch fire.” 

“Surrounded by those villanous Indians?” I 
asked, with a feeling of passionate hatred. 

¢. No, the men were apart, and grouped in 
savage grandeur round.a second fire, each man’s 
horse fastened to the rider’s spear, stuck barb 
downward in the ground.” 

“And you, Juana?” 

“ Was. watched by a group of repulsive-looking 
women, the wives, no doubt, of the men before 
me. The women, however, terrified me even 
more than the Indians, they scowled on me 
with such revengeful looks. 

“ How long were you kept in this state?” 

“For some hours, I should think, or till the 
moon had risen, when, at a sign from their chief 

'—the savage who had captured me—the men 

“And your run from Gibraltar here?” I were.on their horses in a minute.” 
asked, “ And the women, senora?” asked the guacho, 

“Ob, it was delightful,” cried Juana, in with great interest. 
ecstacy at the very remembrance. “The voyage * snes. sprang up like so many monkeys behind 
was remarkably quick and truly charming.” and, while I stood wondering at their 

“I should have thought without your mother agility, ity, the hateful chief bent over his horse's 
the time would have hung heavy.” |shoulder, and, grasping me round the waist, 

“Oh, no, my uacle is so full of anecdote placed me again in front of him, when the whole 
and information, that he filled up every minute band rushed forward like the wind.” 
with amusing or interesting conversation,” “ How long did this flight last!” 

“That was fortunate indeed.” “ For hours, till we finally reached the village 

“¥t made the distance seem so short, that I) where you found me,” Juana replied, in answer 
was almost sorry when we entered that magni-|to my question. 
ficent river.” “ But how came you to know that the chief 

“ And yet it is a lovely and imposing sight.” | meant to make you his wife ?” 

“ About @ week after our arrival, my unclehad| ‘From the conversation of the women who 
so far digcharged his cargo, uhat entrusting the |formed my guard, as they mumbled to each 
test of the duty to his first mate, we set off about | other in a kind of broken Spanish.” 

a month ago on our visit to my Aunt Mary.” “And Neptune ; how came——" ie 

“A month ago!” I exclaimed, in some surprise} “Ob! poor Neptune, ” Juana continued, “he 
and indeed alarm. burst his way into the lodge and nearly 

“Yes ; about that time, properly attended by | smothered me with his caresses, and, while he 
guides and servants-we started for the residence | was cating the food the woman had just brought 
of my aunt’s husband, which we reached with|me, and for which I had no appetite, I wrote 
ease and safety about noon on the third day.” and secured the few lines that brought you to 

“ And did the place recompence you for the | my deliverance. 
toil of reaching it?” “The men had just returned with the dead 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Gascoigne has built his house in| body of their chief, killed, as the women said, 
a gorge at the base of some low hills, and with | by the white man’s thunder and lightning. 
the luxuriance of the fruits and flowers around,| “This fact, with the presence of Neptune, 


“All, and more than I could have expected. 
In this "veally delightful family we spent nearly 
three weeks of unclouded happiness.” 

“ And your return ?” 

“Ah, the parting from my kind aunt was 
indeed a sad one; and Mr. Gascoigne, that our 
return should be safe and comfortable, resolved 
to accompany us back with a guard of his 
mounted hunters, or guachos. 

“Then your uncle must have feared these 
prowling Indians ?” 

“Perhaps so, though he said nothing that I 
heard. 

“I suppose he feared to alarm you.” 

“ Having escorted us to within six hours of 
our destination, and pointed out the distant city 
to our view, we took an affectionate leave of Mr. 
Gascoigne; and while-our party rested during 
the mid-day heat, myuneleand his guachos were 


horse in frontof some Indian‘who had seized 
me. 
‘cWhen I was able to understand my position, 
!I raised my: head and looked. back ; that one 
nearly drove me'mad. 

“In the .distance I could see our cowardly 
guides flying towards the city ‘in the wildest 
terror, while Martha and two-of‘the crew, who 
had accompanied us, were binding up the 
wounds of my dear-uncle, as he lay, to my 





Ayres. 

“My father, who was also particularly fond 
of this sister, was most anxious for ‘my mother 
to go with my uncle and see her in her new 
home ; but this my mother ‘positively refused to 
do, when I, seeing how anxious both my father 
and uncle were on the point, offered to go in her 


“ This arrangement was at once acceded to, 
and I and our maid, Martha, took our berths 
aboard the ‘ Trident,’ and two days afterwards 
both vessels left the rock together, but with their 
prows pointing north and south.” 

particular time for 


“Did your uncle fix any part: 
your return to England?” I asked, as. Juana 


a No; but as soon as he could discharge one 
cargo and Ship another, which he was told was 
faiting his arrival, we should be on our way 


made the place a perfect paradise.” filled me with hope, for I was sure that you or 
“And your reception, Juana, were they glad|some friend war at hand; though the fact of 
to see you?” your being in South America was as great a 


| 


mystery to me as my presence must have been 
to you.” 

“But jhow was it they allowed Neptune to 

escape ?” 

“The women had left me for a few minutes, 
and, during their absence, he burst open the 
door and entered, and I had only just fastened 
the string round his neck when they returned, 
frightened at seeing the open lodge. 

“With astonishing sagacity Neptune began to 
growl in so savage a manner that the women 
shrunk back, and the dog sprang through the 
open door and vanished. 

“The hours that succeeded till your arrival 
and brave rescue of me, were passed in unutterable 
suspense and anxiety ; but you came at last, and 
I was raised from despair to life. The rest you 
know.” 

This recital of Juana’s was listened to with 
profound attention by all, and my messmates 
were eager in their sympathy and offers of de- 
votion. 

A small tent, with the best bed we could 
make up, was quickly erected and furnished for 
Juana’s use, every onc lending a willing hand to 
make it comfortable. 

Acting on the advice of Don Saltero, who 
expected another attack from the Indians in 
greater numbers, either to recover their captive, 
or revenge their losses, we decided to change our 
quarters, and retrace our steps to the city. 

Avting-on this fear, we mounted a double 
guard.that night,.and the guacho kept watch till 
morning some distance from the encampment. 

After an.early brealefast, the tents were struck, 
and our effsets being packed up, by nine o “clock 
we had advanced some miles from our camping 
ground by the lake. 

After two long and. fatiguing marches, and 
two nights of est, we arrived within 
two miles of the city by noon on the third day. 
“ What is this? A troop of soldiers, by Jove |” 
cried Meredith, riding up to where Juana, the 
doctor, I, and Dixon were trotting quictly on. 
“See, "Norman, that is my uncle, my dear 
uncle, alive, and Martha with him!” exclaimed 
Juana, pointing to a civilian anda female among 
the approaching cavalry escort. 
A minute later the delighted uncle .and niece 
had met, when Juana, in a few brief words, ex- 
plained the manner of her cacape. 
“T should have been on your trail before, but 
it was no use starting without soldiers, and these 
officials are so confounded slow to move. But 
thank God you are safe, and we may return re- 
joicing,’ ‘replied the captain, 
Then, turning to us he added, 
“ Ah, gentlemen, I'll take another opportunity 
to thank you; my old friend, Captain Martin, 
told me you were out on the pampas, and that if 
I met you, I was to get as many voluntecrs as 
cared to risk their lives to save that of a poor 
irl 

“He well knew there would have been no 
cravens for such a duty, sir,” replied the doctor, 
speaking for all, 
“ That's just what he said. What is up now? 
Where are the soldiers scampering off to?” 
“ The Indians, by Jove |” cried Meredith, as a 
large body of tawny savages were scen on the 
crest of a distant swell. “ We were only just in 
time.” 
“ Pshaw !” exclaimed the guacho, “ those 
heavy dragoons might as well attempt to catch 
a flock of birds as a tribe of mounted Indians. 
See |”” 
As he spoke the redskins spread in all direc- 
tions, and vanished in the distance. 





CHAPTER XX. 
HOME AND HAPPINESS, 
Tue “ Trident’s” cargo was all on board, and she 


mander to put to sca. 

As Captain Maitland’s health, however—for he 
had been very seriously wounded by the Indians— 
would detain him on shove for two or three weeks 
longer, Juana took up her residence at her uncle’s 
hotel. 

During this time all hands were busily em- 
ployed on board the “Briton,” taking in cargo, 
and getting her ready for sailing. 


only waited the perfect recovery of her com- 
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As our hunters and crew came in very slowly, 
there seemed every chance of the two vessels 
starting for home together. 

At last the doctor declared Captain Maitland 
fit for duty, and the day was fixed for the 
“Trident’s" departure. 

That night t! thonsand hides were bropght 
to us from the upper provinces, and we com- 
pied our lading so expeditiously, that Captain 

Martin was enabled to fix his own day of sail- 


ing. 

hen the hold had been filled up for the last 
time, and the huge screws applied to press flat 
the hides, the hatches were battened down, and 
the next two days were given to Dixon and 
Cato, the former acting as ship's steward and 
the latter as cook, for looking T the requisite 
coals, water and provisions. 

At length the decks were washed down, and 
all being made tidy and ship-shape, we towed 
the “ Briton ” into the river, about half-an-hour 
after tue “ Trident.” 

Here both vessels swung at a kedge till 
evening, when, at the turn of the tide, with a 
westerly breeze, we stood out for the South 
Atlantic. 

So near was the “Briton” moored to the 
“Trident,” that during the time both vesscls lay 
in the stream, Juana and, I standing on our re- 
spective poops, passed the hours in, to us, most 
interesting conversation. 

At length both ships slipped their cables, and 
running down the Rio de la Plata gunwale to 
gunwale, entered the boundless Atlantic. 

As night came on, the two ships parted com- 
pany, and, though in the morning the “Trident” 
was visible from the mast-head, and the two 
captains were enabled to exchange farewell 
signals, by noon we lost all sight of her. 

For the next seven or eight weeks, we en- 
countered so much rough weather that our 
voyage was prolonged to an unusual length, and 
when we at length entered the docks, we found 
the “ Trident " home before us, and with half 
her cargo discharged, 


“Tr WAS A BRACE FOR LIFE OB DEATH |" 


After spending a few hours at home, delight- 
ing my dear mother by my return in health and 
safety, and apprising Eleanor and Edith that 
Meredith and Brandon might be soon, 
I hastened to Kensington, the residence of my 
Juana’s parents. 

The pleasure evinced by the captain and his 
wife at my safe return was of the liveliest kind, 
and my own parents could hardly have welcomed 
me with more affection. 

Neptune, too, who accompanied me, came in 
for his share of the welcome; Juana throwing 
her arms round his honest neck, and caressing 
him in a manner that almost made me feel 
jealous of the old fellow, who seemed to ap- 
preciate the fondness thus lavished upon him, 
and which, truth to say, he more than deserved. 

The two families had been much together since 
the captain’s return, and every difficulty—if 
there ever had been any—as regarded Juana and 
myself, was cleared away, and I was at once re- 
ceived as a son and future member of the 
family. 

Captain Maitland had realized a considerable 
fortune, and was enabled to give bis only child, 
Juana, such a sum as, with my inheritance from 
my mother, would make me master at once of 
full two thousand a-year. 

Nor was this all ; the family estate in Cheshire 
would be mine, as my parents intended hencc- 
forth to reside in London, and, on the death of 
my future father-in-law, the residue of his for- 
tune would revert to his danghter. 

I mention these facts out of no feeling of 
mercenary pride, but to show those readers who 
have taken an interest in my adventures that the 
mis-named ill-fortune had thrown my lines in 
vey pleasant places. 

‘as there no drawback, it may be asked, to 
all this good luck ? 

Yea, there certainly was one, that to me, who 
had as yet not seen half enough of peril and ad- 
venture, was a terrible counterpoise. 

But Mrs. Mantlaud, my mother, and the girls, 





but particularly Juana, pleaded so earnestly and i 
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so pathetically for me to agree to their wish, that 
at I complied, and, like the sagacious cat in 
the story book who, on the marriage of her 
master, never again killed mice but for her own 
diversion, so I gave up my occupation, and never 
again went to sea, except for an occasional 
pleasure trip in a friend's yacht. 

Affairs were soon made equally agreeable 
between my father and mother and the parents 
of Meredith and Brandon, as regarded my sisters, 
Eleanor and Edith. 

And when the “Briton” returned from her 
next voyage to Bombay, in which Frank was 
to sail as first, and Charley as second mate, it 
was arranged that we should be all three spliced 
at the same church, and at the same time. 

After the many trials and dangers my dear 
Juana had gone through, her mother could not 
bear the idea of being abruptly parted from her 
daughter, and I was reluctantly obliged te agree 
to this proposition also, and wait the return of 
my friends. 

Though passing part of every day with my 
darling, never did the nine months the “ Briton” 
took for her out and home trip appear to me 80 
long. 

The vessel, however, retarned at length, with 
all on board well and hearty, and a month from 
her entering the dock, the happy day arrived 
for our family wedding. 

Besides the captain and his brother, Captain 
Martin and our several fathers, all our old mess- 
mates of the middie’s berth, not forgetting the 
doctor, attended us to church. 

While we were rejoicing over the luxuries of 
a wedding breakfast, in Russell Square, the crews 
of the “ Briton” and “ Trident,” congregated on 
the main deck of the latter, were regaling them- 
selves on an abundant dinner, presided over 
by Mr. Dixon, now first mate of the “ Trident,” 
and prepared under the sole direction of Cato, 
and his assistant cook, the boy Davy, that was, 
but now a sprightly youth, rated in the “ Bri- 
ton’s” vouks as an A.B, 
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“*PoR THE FUTURE 


BICYCLE BOB. 
By the Author of “ Gizzs Evezcagen,” “ Nosopr’s Doo.” 
“ Faxp Faexio,” “ Wuproor,” &¢c., &¢. 
—e— 


CHAPTER IL—(continued.) 


T the sight of this laughable 
accident the cheers and 
shouts of the spectators were 
redoubled, and Bicycle Bob 
tarned round to gain the 





Samson, rather begrimed 
* with dirt, held out his hand 
to Bob. 
“I think we're done this time, Bob,” he said, 
laughing heartily. 
. “Yes, Iam glad you say we, because that is 
Tight,” was the reply. 
And 80 they rode on towards the factory, 
followed by their fellow shopmates and others. 
It was a pleasing sight to behold old John 
Stout and wife standing at the gate to receive 
them, while Polly's bright eyes gleamed con- 
@ratulations over the shoulder of the latter. 
But as Bob turned the bicycle round the 
corner, he saw the pale face of Luke Craft look- 
ing upon them, 


* z= * * * *. 
Tn a short time there were more orders in the 
than they could undertake in a fortnight. 
“There now,” said the good old wife, “ didn’t 
Ttell you, Polly 1” 
ae what did you tell, Polly?” said the old 


“That Bob, with the bicycle, would keep his 
word and win the race.” 
And then again the furnace roared up, and 
merry clang of the hammer wielded by 
Abel Sameon, told them the old factory was again 
st work and prosperous. 
The anticipations of an increase in the trade of 
master were fully realized, and Bob Ready, 
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WE CAN ONLY BE DISTANT ACQUAINTANCES,’ SAID POLLY WARNER.” 


who now, throughout the factory, as well as the 
neighbourhood, was known as Bicycle Bob, felt 
great gratification at secing his kind, honest 
anter again with a cheerful smile upon his 
face. 
There was only one dark cloud upon this 
sunny surface, and that was the quarrel between 
Bob and Polly, which had not been satisfactorily 
arranged. 

The old couple saw, with something like dis- 
may and regret, that a coldness existed between 
them, and they saw it with a keener sense of 
sorrow because they had, to speak in their own 
homely words, “set their hearts upon the 
match.” 

Polly, when questioned, denied any particular 
liking to Bob Ready; who, when John Stout 
put the question, said the same thing, in nearly 
the same terms, regarding Polly. 

A very few evenings after, a circumstance 
occurred that tended to widen the breach. 

Polly Warner was waiting in the little count- 
ing-house for the return of her aunt, when Bob 
entered to make some entry in one of the 
books. 

“You appear to be very busy, Mr. Ready. 
This bicycle of yours seems to be running along 
very fast, so that you have not a word to say 
to anybody.” 

“ Always a word to say to you, Miss Warner,” 
replied Bob, without taking his eyes off the 

“Ah, well, I am glad to hear that, because, 
perhaps, you will be kind and condescending 
enough to answer me a question or two,” and 
there was a peculiar toss of the head which 
es a smile to pass at Bob's face. 

“ Well, I have got a little time to spare, Poll— 
that is, Bfiss Warner.” ; 

“Oh, indeed! Ah, well, there was a time 
when you would have given me a very different 
answer.” 

“Yes, because then work was slack, and we 
had more time to spare, now we have none to 
loge.” 


At that moment Abel Samson looked in at 
the door. . 

“T say, Bob, we——” he sto short when 
he saw Polly Warner seated there : “but it don’t 
matter, for I see you are busy,” and, with a 
suppressed groan, he pulled the door to with 
a muscular force that threatened to shake it 
from its hinges. 

“ Excuse me a minute, Miss Warner,” and out 
went Bob as rapidly as if he had been seated 
on his bicycle. ; 

“Well, upon my word,” muttered Polly, “this 
is treatment with a vengeance, No matter, [i 
be even with him.” 

On Bob's return, shortly after, he said, 

“Now, Miss Warner, I can answer your 
questions.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, then, I don’t think I 
shall ask them just now.” : 

“Oh, very well; time is money just now 
Poll—I mean Miss Warner.” 

“Stop a moment. The question I want to 
ask is——” 

The young lady hesitated a moment, and then 
said— 

“You remember the last time I asked you a 
question about Luke Craft?” 

The brow of Bob became clouded at the men- 
tion of the name. 

“ Ah | there you are off again, of course. I 
guessed it would be so, Jealous, ha, ha! Well, 
that is comical.” 


“Isit? Iam glad you think so, Well, go 
on,” said Bob. 
“@o on! I shall if I like, and perhaps I 


won't. Don't smile in that way ; it is downright 
insulting, sir.” 

“Look ye, Miss Polly Warner, there is a little 
matter connected with Luke Craft that I am 
not at liberty to mention.” 

“Ah1 that is just the anawer uncle gave me; 
and pray why not, eh? Iam sure Luke always 
behaved himself well, You can’t deny that.” 

Bob Ready was silent, turning over the leaves 
of the book. 
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“You might attend to me, sir.” 

“TI do attend to you; but I really wish you 
would ask me about anything or anyone rather 
than Luke Craft.” 

“But I don’t want to know about anything 
else; and I insist upon your telling me, that is 
if you please,” and, with a pretty curl of her lip, 
Polly made him a low curtsy. 

“ Well, now, look here, Polly——” 

“ Afiss Warner, if you please, Afr. Ready,” was 
the answer. 

“Oh, yes, certainly, Miss Warner. Well, then, 
once for all. I have passed my word that I 
never will mention why Luke Craft left your 
uncle, and, in spite of all that.may happen, I 
intend to keep my ward, may be the 
consequence.” 

“ Oh, very well, sir. Then for the future we 
can only be——” 

“Well, what, Miss Warner ?” 

“ Very distant iv Y” and, with a 
curtsy, Polly Warner bounced out cf the count- 
ing-honae,.sird ieft the factory. 

Poor Bicycle Bob looked after her for a 
moment, and then, with a heavy sigh, went into 
the shop and resumed avork. 

“It's quite clear,” he muttered, “that she 
loves:him, so. I must give her up.” 

And he remained lost to all around him till 
startled from his dream by a fearful sound 
upon the anvil, which Abel Samson had caused 
by letting his powerful sledge-kammer descend 
upon it with all the weight of bis-muscle. 
rm ce y say what's the* matter with her, ch?” said 

“Well, I really can’t say, Muscle,” replied 
Bob, svith a grin; “but I think she is as diff- 
cult to manage as a bicycle at the first starting. 
But let us to work.” 

“Oh, you have found that out at last,” mut- 
tered Muscle, as he bared his arms to the powerful 
work before him. 

* * * * * 

Luke Craft had, since he left the emply of old 
John Stout, a very difficult game to play. 

In the first place, he had the inquiries of his 
anxious mother to set at rest. on 

“T have told you once before, mother,” said 
he, one afternoon as he sat at the window look- 
ing out, and revolving in his mind the next best 
step to take, “that I have found engineering not 
at all to my ideas.” 

“You have discovered that very suddenly, 
a, I hope there has been nothing irre- 
gular.’ 

“T don't know what you mean, mother,” he 
replied, sullenly. 

“Well, Luke, it is my duty, as a mother, to 
tell you candidly that there were many things 
that did not please me.” 

“ Indeed,” he said, with a sneer; “ perhaps it 
was rather difficult to please tro persons. 1 
wonder whether she knows anything about the 
affair ?” he muttered. 

“In the first place you could never have been 
there to your time ; that is a fault few masters 
like to overlook. Then, I have been told——” 

“Told what?” he said, starting up. 

“Nothing,” she replied, “that should make 
you start as though you had committed some 
crime.” 

For a moment the eyes of the boy sank down, 


but the next the subtlety of his nature had’ 


resumed sway over him, and he eyed his mother. 
with all the coolness of innocence and rectitude. 

But the face of the mother had changed to an 
ashy paleness ; there was a sickening sensation 
at her heart. 

At last the pause was broken. 

“There may have been faults, but no crime,” 
said Luke, in a cool, collected voice. 

“T should hope not, Luke,” she said, taking 
his hand in hers, and placing the other on-his 
shoulder, “I shouki die if thought s0, There, 
there, it shall not be long before we'll find an- 
other situation for you.” 

With that they sat down to talk over plans 
for the future. 

But these things were anything but: agreeable 
to Luke, and a very short time passed before he 
Tose. 

‘Going out, Luke?” said his mother. 

“Yes, for a walk ; a fellow can't be cooped up 

all day, can he?” 
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“You will not be late, Luke?” 

“ Late—well—oh, no: why?” 

And he looked at her almost defiantly. 

“Why, because the hours you keep——” 

“L keep !” 

“Yes, you keep; are not the hours a lad of 
your years should do, and I insist——"”” 

“ You insist !—Ah, well, 1’ll attend to that 
another time ; at present I have an appoint- 
ment.” 

And so saying, he walked out of the house, 
pulling the deor after himin no very enviable 
frame of mind, while the poor woman looked 
after him, as, with hat cocked on one side, he 
swaggered jauntily down the street. 

Luke-had gane to mect some three or fonr ac- 
quaintances that he had mixed himself up with. 

‘They were, for the most part, lads who, for 
some miscondunt or the other, had forfeited their 
places ; and, of camnse, for want of character, had 
some difficulty in finding others. 

The end of the street leading to the factory 
was gencrally the rendezvous; it afforded these 
young gentlemen an opportunity of studying the 
different phases of human character as it passed. 

The inevitable beer-shop stood at the opposite 
corner, and round it ganerally.assembled the 
idle, the worthless, and the zeckiass. 

“Tt would be a great lark-to frighten the old 
lady,” said the tallest boy, and who was the 
eldest of the assembled party, “what say you, 
Luke t” 

“Well, I don’t see any objection, so long as it 
is-only a lark,” was the reply. 

“Oh, nothing else. I’ve heal that the old 
lady is very frightened of ghests and blacks ; and 
80.if we get some masks and put them on and 
ee hiter her, I think that will be.a lark. What 

you?” 

“Oh, we'll all be in that,” ~wasthe cry ofall, 
“When is the lark to be, eh?” 

4 Oh, to-morrow night, asd——” 

Here the was interrupted by Bob with 
his bicycle turning the corner. 

He had been out for a little relaxation as well 
as business, having received an order from a 
customer some three or four miles off, 

He had dismounted, and was leading it quietly 
along, when he came suddenly upon the group 
just mentioned. 

At the sigitt of him they raised a loud laugh, 
while ironical shouts of “ Bicycle Bob for ever !” 
saluted him. 

This, of course, roused the attention of the 
crew at the beershop, who immediately joined 
in the cry. 

This would have been of but little consequence, 
but that, seeing him. alone, they thought it a 
good and fitting opportunity to have a lark. 

The little knot, of which Luke Craft formed 
one, therefore placed themselves in a body across 
the road, completely intercepting the progreas 
of Bob and his bicycle. 

The tall boy placed his hand upon the 
machine; but the next moment it was rather 
rudely pushed off. 

“ Don’t want your hand there, Jack Pepper,” 
said Bob. 

“No harm, is.there ?” answered the individual 
so addressed. 

“Yes, all the harm,” was the reply. “You 
want to upset it.” 

And Bob tried to pull it back, but found that 
one of them had slunk behind him, and so pre- 
vented it. 

By a quick and dexterous move, Bob gave it 
a sudden jerk back, and, in so doing, the tocs 
of the aggressor came to grief. 

Jack Pepper, the leader, saw this, and thought 
it a very good opportunity to get up a row. 

‘What do you mean by driving your nuisance 
over the boy’s toes for, eh?” 

“ And what do you mean by interrupting me, 
eh? Move out of the road and let me pass.” 

“Oh, I say, listen to that; here's the lord 
mayor on a bicycle.” 

At this they all set up a laugh, and began 
dancing round it, trying all they could to up- 
set it. 

But Bob stood firmly by it, and frustrated 
every endeavour. 

The numbers were against Bob, and his task 
was rather a difficult one. 

He had to keep one hand upon the vehicle, 














while with the other he kept his cowardly as- 
sailants at a distance. 

Things were fast coming to a crisis, for not a 
hand was there among them raised to assist the 
determined lad who so bravely kept his ground. 

Assistance, however, was at jhand, for the 
boy Head-over-heels, happemed to be indulging 
in some of his peculiar tricks, and seeing the 
strait Bob was placed in, rushed into the factory. 

“Here, I say, Musele, there's a lot o’ chaps 
got round Bicycle Bob, and are trying to break 
the webikel.” 

That was quite sufficient for the workmen ; 
with a shant, they rushed ¢o the rescue. 

Jack Pepper and his bot seeing this, began to 
ran. 

The rest of the mob, seeing that their fun was 
spoilt, sneaked off into their den—the beer- 
shop. 3 wens 

Then Bob, mounting again upon his bicycle, 
went off at.a gallant pace back to the factory, 
amidst the shents of his friends, Head-over- 
heels threwing innumerable somersaults of 
triamph. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN CHASE OF THE BSUBGLAR. 

Hap Luke Craft's mother besn for one:moment 
aware of the desperate set ber son had become 
acquainted with, she, a woman of strong :deter- 
mination, would haye employed somethgeg like 
force to have stayed him. from the gatf-df ruin 
he was fast drifting into. . 

She had tricd, but in vain, to gain from John 
Stout the exact reason of her. son’s leaving his 
employment, but failed. 

The worthy old fellow did not wish to pain 
the mother's heart, and knowing that only him- 
self and Bob Ready were acquainted with it, he 
felt perfectly ensy that she would never become 
‘any the wiser‘upon the matter. 

Still, it became-a matter of talk and specula- 
tion among the persons who knew him what was 
to be done with Luke Craft. 

Lounging about the strects with his hands 
in his pockets was not the way to get a living, 
nor were the acquaintances he had formed cal- 
culated to raiso him in the -eatémation of the 
industrious and thoughtfnl. 

Jack Pepper, the lad we have: before alluded 
to, lived with his uncle, 2.masine store dealer 
close in the vicinity of the factory. 

From the number of persons who visited 
the marine store dealer's shop, #-eould at oncc 
be secn that his business waa a profitable one. 

The premises.were large and extensive, espe- 
cially at the back, where was a latge yard 
leading down to the water's edge, and: ending 
in an old tumble-down wharf, on which was a 
large board in the same condition. 

The board, when first put had on it in 
large letters, ‘‘ John Pepper’s Wharf,” . but:time 
and the weather had nearly obliterated it. 

More than a dozen times the guardians.of the 
public peace thought they had caught Pepper 
receiving stolen property ; but he turned the 
tables cleverly upon them by giving the person 
who had brought some article for sale, into 
custody. 

The hopeful nephew of this man was seldom 
seen to do more than loll against the door-post, 
and look about him. 

There was.a great deal more in that look-out 
than people imagincd, and though many thought 
that old Pepper was bringing up young Pepper 
in a life of idleness, never were people .more 
egregiously mistaken, 

A mortal aversion had grown up between 
Bicycle Bob and Jack, and more than one en- 
counter had taken place between them, whieh 
had ended in Pepper coming off second best. 

Luke Craft bad, by instinct, taken to Jack, 
and was his constant aseoviate. : 

The old wharf was a favourite spot for them 
to congregate in, and it was not long before, 
headed by Jack, they found themselves there in 
safety. 

Crouching up in an old shed, they talked the 
matter over. 

“T tell you what, Luke Craft, I can’t say that 
L like your skulking back, as you did to-night. 
We might have.knooked him. over long before the 
men came up, if you had stood well up with us.” 
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“Why, I stood close behind you, Jack, ready 
to play my part, but the men came down s0 
quick upon us that we could do nothing.” 

« Ah, well, all I know is that if we are to keep 
as friends, we must stick by each other ;” and 
Jack Pepper gave a very sulky sort of whistle. 

There was a pause among them.for a few 
minutes.as if what Jaek hadsaid:osst.a chill and 
a.gleom over them. 

“What about the lark at the old ladies to- 
merrow night ?” at length said Luke. 

“Oh, it ain’t.amy wee-doing it,” replied Jack, 
in a pretended fit-of sulks. 

“Why not, eh ?” said the-rest. 

“Because, at the last moment, you would all 
sneak out, and, perhaps, leave:me in the lurch, 
and so it's best lef alone,” amd again came forth 


thesulky whistle, 
Goo go back frem what I said,” replied 

“Nor any of us,” replied the others. 

“Game, Jack, yive over the sulks, and let us 
know all about it,” said Luke, tapping him on 
the shoulder. 

“Oh, I don’t know about it; all I know is, it 
would be rare fun ; we could have our lark out 
and soon be home,.and no one be any the 
wiser.” 

“Ab, that is just the thing,” said Lube, 

“Where is it, Jack ?” 

“Well, you know the villa just at the end of 
the sane before you come to old Stont’s 

“lL _know it, Jack, if the others don't. I have 
aften noticed the place and the old women. 
They say they. are rich.” 

‘There was a-peculiar:gleam shone in the-eyes 
of Sack Pepper as.the word :rich was uttered by 


“ ab, well, that has nothing to do with it ; it’s 
only forthe fun of the thing that we are going, 
that is all,” 

“Only to frighten the women.” 

“Just a0. Pll have the masks ready. Iknew 
bow to get in at a back window, and then, when 
we are all in, we'll put them on, and burst upon 


“Ha, ha! 
out 2” 

‘Well, then, we'll all meet at the end of the 
dead wall, and go off separately, that no one 
wilt be the wiser. Now, we are a'l agreed ; and 
mind, if anything happens, we won't say.a-word 
about one another.” 

“Not a word,” said they all; and with that 


they departed parted: forthe night. 

‘the Judls who had engaged to join in this 
piece of fun, as the amiable Jack Pepper 
had termed it, been aware of the character 
of their leader, they would, perhaps, have hesi- 


The net with which this fellow hoped to 
ensnare them was one that was intended to 
enrich himself at the expense of their names and 
honesty. 

Both ancle and nephew had long been con- 
nected with the most expert thieves in the 
metropolie, and it had long been planned that 
the house in which these two old ladies lived 
should be ransacked of all that was valuable. 

While Jack Pepper and his poor deluded 
companions were having their fun, some more 
experienced hands would be carrying away the 
valuables. 

Of course, the only person who was cognisant 
of this nefarious plot was Pepper, for had Luke 
Craft, with all his badness of disposition, been 
aware of it, he would have shrank from the 
terrors of the law. 

But so plausible, so apparently o and 
candid did he appear, that much keener-sighted 
lads would have fallen into the snare. 

» * * 


0b, won't they scream and. halloo 


The work at the factory kept steadily on the 
increase, mot only with the making of the 
Uicycles, but other inportant works ; so that the 
sun of prosperity scemed to be in shining on 
the hari. working. oe . 

The wonderful ease with which Bob Ready 
rode and managed his vehicle was the admiration 
and wonder to all who saw it. 

He caused it almost to-fl7.along the road, and 
had more than onee kept up with some very 
fast horses. 


A swift runner would have stood no chance 
against him. 

Every night, no matter the hour, Bob, some- 
times attended by: Miusole and Head-over-heels, 
started for home ; but the two latter were: often 
obliged to shout:out, “good night!” and make 
the best of their way by themselves. 


With regard to Polly Warner, Bob let things: 


take their course; his word to keep silent re- 


specting Luke Oraft had been given, und sastrong: 


were the principles of honesty and probity in- 


culeated in his mind, that no temptstion or 


power could have caused him to swerve from 
the path of duty. 
* * * * 


Night had just set in when Jack Pepper and 
his companionsmet at the end of the long wall. 
as agreed upon. 

All were there nearly to their time one, 
and.that one was Laks Craft. cen 

After he had left his associates.on the night 
the fun and lark had been projected against the 
peace and property of the two ladies, some very 
eee nge doula and misgivings rose in the mind 
of the lad. 





\A vague and dreamy shadow passed across-his 
‘mind that, if anything was to be gained by the 
lark, Jack Pepper would be the boy to win. 

‘He pondered over the affair, and sat thinking 
whether he should go on or retreat, and so 
deeply did he sit pondering:ower the matter, that 
itoccasioned mege than onca.aagreat surprise in 
the anxious mind of hismmother. 

‘To all her inquiries, thewever, he merely 
answered that hewas “thinking what was best 
to be done.” 

As night fell and thetime approached, he more 
than once arose,.and taking up his cap, made 
for the:door and then returned. 

At last, fearful by this sort of conduct, so very 
unugual in him, of exciting his mother’s suspi- 
cions, he opened the door and went out into the 
street. 

“1 think that Jack Pepper has got something 
more in his head than.:a mere lark. I havea 
good nrind not to go upon this wild-goose chase, 
it is but a row about it afterwards and there is 
an end of the matter.” 

He stood still for a moment to reflect upon 
the matter, and at the same moment he was 
run against ;*the night being more than or- 
dinarily dark prevented persons from secing 
each other. 

“ Gilloa, is that you, Luke Craft ?” said Bob 
Ready. “I didn’t intend to ran over you in 
that fashion.” 

“Well, I dare say not,” replied Luke, surlily ; 
“but you did. You have always been trying to 
run over me,.and run me down. Some day I 
shall be even with you.” 

“I would rather be your friend than be 
opposed to you, Luke ; but I am not afraid of 
you. I suppose if I gave yous bit of advice you 
wouldn't accept of it.” 

“T want none of your gifts,” replied the other. 
“Why do you meddle with me?” 

“ Why, because I don’t like to see a lad like 
you go to the bad, sinking, I may say, without 
stretching out a hand to save you.” 

“Indeed !” and a bitter sneer crossed Luke's 
face. ‘“ How very kind |” 

“You would think so as well as say it if 
you would only look at things in the proper 
light. There is one thing I should advise you 
to do.” 

“Well, what is that, eh?” 

“Get rid of the companionship of Jack 
Pepper.” 

Before Luke could reply, that individual, who 
had become impatient to know what had kept 
Luke away, started off in search, and thus un- 
expectedly came upon the scene. 

“ Well, what is the matter with Jack Pepper, 
eh, and what have you got to do with him, ch, 
Bob Ready?” 

“ Oh, I have nothing to.do with you, and don’t 
wish to,” said Bob. 

“What's he been a saying about me, eh, 
Luke?” 

And Jack Pepper made a motion as though he 
‘was about to doff his jacket. 

“Well, he says I'd better give up your com- 





pany.” ae 
Jack and Luke smiled bitterly.upon Bob. 





“Oh, does he? and I sqppase you mean to 
attend to what he says, eh ?” z 

“Not I, Jack.” 

“Very well, it.is-‘ne business of mine.” 

And Bob made as though he inewia pass 
them. 

“Well, then, if it was no business of yours 
‘what did you meddle with it for, eh? I think we 
have got you now, eh, Luke?” 

“Yes; I owe him ascore, and I think we'll 
pay bim out,” replied Lob 
“Yes ; he ain't got-by 
Bo, Master ‘Bob, take ? _aed Pepper aimed a 
blow at Bob with rer” e earnestness, “Give 

‘him another, Luke,” he shouted. 

But shey:had made a.slight mistake in their 
caleulations. 

Before Luke could: do::that, Pepper was lying 
upon the broad of his back trom aiwell-directed 
blow from Bob, who, the moment Jack came 
up, had made up hisimind-what: was going to 


‘s about him now. 


happe: 

Be is knew the characters-of both well, and how 
to meet them, and so the moment Jack com- 
menced offensive preparations, Bob had settled 
the matter by knocking him in: the gutter. 

“T have something of consequence to attend 
to now,” said Bob, passing on. ‘But I should 
advise you both to ‘mind what you are about.” 

So saying, he-walked.away. 

The next moment Jack was up, and would 
have run after him, for he-was not deficient in 
courage, but he saddenly remembered the little 
“game of fun” they were going upon. 

“Tl serve him out some other time,” he said 
to Luke. “I'don’t want to miss-our lark to- 
night. But all this is through you.” 

“ Through me; how?” 

“How | we have been a waiting for you, and 
I began to thing. you were not coming.” 

“Well, I did think——” 

They had commenced walking back to their 
companions, but at this Jack suddenly stopped. 

“Think what?” he said, suddenly, looking 
hard in the face of Luke. 

“That I would have stopped at home, instead 
of—” 

“T don’t think you would, Luke; because I 
showid have come and fetched you.” 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense! You are not my 
master yet” said Luke, fiercely. 

“TJ don't know that,” replied the other, with a 
scowl, “I know a little more than you would 
like me to tell the old woman.” 

“You know!” and the boy recoiled from 
him. 

“Yes, know all.” 2 

All what, Jack ?” 

“ About the cheque.” 

“ About the cheque! and who——"” 

“Tee eis me; pay the chap that has just left 
us, I think I am your master 
now.” 


“Come along,” said Luke, with a desperate 
clutch of Jack’s arm, “or we shall lose the fun. 
Curse—a double curse—upon that Bob Ready. 
T'll serve him out for this.” 

“Of course you shall ; it’s safe with me, honor 
bright ; and so now for the lark.” 

At that moment they joined the others, and 
without another word started off in the direction 
of the house. 

As arranged they went off singly, to avoid 
anything like euapicion, and Jack Pepper and 
Luke both walked on the opposite sides of the 


way. 
The house they were going to was very soon 
reached. 


It was situated some little distance from the 
road, and-was. up @ narrow lane. 

It had two entrances to it, the one in front of 
the lane, and another higher up leading to the 
back of the house. 

At the corner of the lane Jack, Luke, and the 
others stoppod. 

“We'll put on the masks here,” said Jack ; 
“the old ‘uns ain’t gone to bed yet ; I can see 
by the glimmering of the light there.” 

(To be continued. Oommenced in No. 158.) 


—__+—__—_—_ 


Ir is only those that.have dons nothing who fancy 
they can do everything. 
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PHILIP’S PERILS 


BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Caanrxs H. Ross and Quentin Ricuanps. 
—— 


CHAPTER XLVIIL.—(continued.) 


/H, but it blazes merrily, for 
the spirit is above proof, 
and has not paid a stiver 
to his Majesty's excise. It 
comes from a barrel that 
formed a portion of the 
most successful run of the 
season with the little smug- 

— gling gang of the Merton 
coast: for Burgess was of too active a disposi- 
tion to retire from all occupation, and so he 
made one in the illicit commerce of smuggling 
carried on long and unsuspectedly in that part. 

The chintz-covered chair caught, and the wood 
crackled. 

The ftames licked the 
panelling of the walls. 

In a few more minutes the whole 
building would be enveloped. 

Startled for an instant into presence 
of mind, the incendiary springs to his 
feet, and makes a rush at the window. 

He drags at the fastenings, and 
pulls in madness at the sash, and then, 
in his frenzy, dashes out three or 
four diamond panes of the lattice win 
dow. 

But the frame remains firm. 

A rush of cold air is more welcome 
to his parched mouth than the most 
delicious nectar that was ever brewed 
in Olympus. 

A dark grinning face appears on the 
other side of the broken pane. 

“You fastened down the window 
yourself, Mark Wilberforce |” says the 
watcher. 

“ Burgess !” gasps the guilty Mark, 

“ The same |" 





wooden 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
IN THE TOILS, 


BURGESS it was too. 

And thns had he entrapped Mark 
Wilberforce, the traitor who had stolen 
forth at midnight to destroy him. 

Never was would-be biter more 
completely bit. 

Burgess stood looking on until the 
flames were scorching the wretched 
Mark, and then he thought it time to 
interfere, so he displaced the fasten- 
ings he had put outside the door, and 
dragged it open. 

Mark staggered forward, but Bur- 
gess menaced him back with a huge cudgel. 

“ Come a step nearer the door, and I'll brain 
you I” he said, sternly. 

Mark quailed before the threatener, and dare 
not advance, 

The dreadful peril he had undergone, and the 
fright together at the diabolical sounds from 
~without before he knew that his destined victim 
was upon the watch, had taken from him the 
very little spirit he ordinarily possessed. 

Then, down he went upon his knees, and 
fawned and begged for mercy. 

He crawled before the sailor upon the floor, 
and Burgess absolutely spurned him. 

Nothing could possibly equal the degradation 
—the bitter agony of that moment. 

Then it was that Philip Merton was thoroughly 
and amply avenged upon his traitor cousin for 
all the misery caused him. 

The wrong was fully compensated, and this 
too by the guilty man’s accomplice in crime. 

“There, that'll do,” said Burgess, “get up 
and help me undo the mischief you have caused; 
this job will cost you dear, my friend.” 

Mark knew it. 

They drenched the place with water, and at 
length when there was no longer the slightest 
cause for apprehension, Burgess said to Mark, 

“ Now it’s all over, you may as well know, 
that had you succeeded in murdering me—” 

Mark winced. 








“Ay, that’s the word,” pursued the sailor, 
“you would have been ruined to-morrow for a 
dead certainty. In the first place, it isn't likely 
you'd have got out of Jack Ketch’s clutches, 
for it isn’t an matter in this dear country. 
But, independently of that, I have left my letter 
addressed to Doctor Mathews, a duplicate ad- 
dressed to the rector, and a third one for your 
cousin Philip Merton !” 

“You lie!" cried Mark, with a start. 

“‘T swear I speak the truth,” retorted Burgess. 

“Then you lied in telling me that he was 
dead.” 

“Tdid not. I told you what I thought was 
true. How he escaped goodness only knows. I 
shall always look upon it as a miracle. But 
escape he did, and, what's more, he’s here in 
Merton now.” 

Mark looked stupefied. 

“Philip here, in Merton!” he ejaculated. 
“You would deceive me. I cannot belicve 
it" 








“THE INCENDIARY SPRINGS TO HIS FEET AND RUSHES 


AT THE WINDOW.” 


“You have only to go down to the village to 
assure yourself. He is sleeping to-night at the 
Arms. Youshould have carried on your burning 
out game there, not here.” 

Mark winced at this. 

“Do you know what he has got back for so 
quietly 7” demanded Burgess ; and then, as Mark 
made no reply, he went on— 

“T'll tell you. He comes back just in time to 
spoil you for the marriage with the Dutch girl. 
I know that it is very near.” 

Mark changed colour, and so told that the 
sailor's random shots struck home. 

The wedding of Mark Wilberforce and 
Gretchen Wouvermanns was to take place on 
the Thursday following. 

This was the Tuesday. 

The day which had just dawned was the last 
but one that Gretchen was to pass unwed. 

She was to go to the altar an unwilling 
bride. 

Her father had a very marked and punctilious 
sense of honour, and he decided that Gretchen 
had given the owner of Merton encouragement, 
and that she was bound in honour to accept his 
hand. 

Gretchen's awe of her father was not less than 
her love. 

She dared not tell him how deeply her heart 
‘was opposed to such an union. 


8o a moment of weakness caused the poor 
girl weeks of hopeless misery. 

The time drew on until, as we have seen, they 
were within two days of their wedding day. 

Mark had kept the matter quiet ; he did not 
like the gossips of Merton to wag their idle 
tongues upon his concerns. 

So he said to his future father-in-law. 

But in reality his reasons for silence were very 
different indeed to these, 

Mark thought that Burgess had no idea of the 
state of the case; and now he thought with this 
black deed to sweep away the only drawback to 
his future happiness, 

Mark now saw that his danger was great, and 
once more he entered into a compact with the 
man he had failed to destroy. 

“Come,” said Burgess, “ you'll make a pretty 
bridegroom like that ; we must try and dodge you 
up a bit for the auspicious occasion, though how 
the dickens we are going to make up for burning 
off your eyebrows is more than I can say.” 





CHAPTER L. 
A STARTLING ENCOUNTER. 


No signs of the visitor that Burgess 
announced as the day advanced. 

Had the sailor spoken falsely ? 

Evidently he thought to speak 
the truth, for he had taken a long 
journey upon a matter nearly concern- 
ing the statement "he had advanced ; 
a journey which was later to produce 
some very singular results. 

Mark had sent out messengers to 
learn if there had been any strange 
arrivals in Merton. 

He could not speak out plainer than 
this, for the guilty man was without 
a single person in whom he dared 
confide. 

Rascal as he was, his destiny was 
one worthy of the pity of guileless 
minds, 

As he sat down in moody reflection, 
@ servant brought him a note. 

It was in Gretchen's handwriting, 
and contained these words :— 


“T have something to easy to you 
which cannot admit of delay ; will you 
bestow five minutes of your valuable 
time upon, 

“ Yours truly, 
“ GRETCHEN.” 


An odd way for a man’s betrothed 
to sign a letter upon the eve of their 
wedding day ! 

Mark sent a few words in reply. 
He was at her service now for the 
remainder of his life. 

And when the servant had gone he began to 
reproach himself with neglecting his fiancée in 
his great preoccupation. 

“T am a fool,” he muttered ; “were the girl's 
heart less my own I might have lost her entirely. 
Ihave been slighting her, and her note shows 
that her pride is wounded. But she loves me, 
and a word of mine can set allright again.” 

He stepped out of the glass door on to the 
lawn as Gretchen ap) . 

“ Dear Gretchen !" he exclaimed, as he ran up 
to meet her and raised her gloved hand tenderly 
to his lips, ‘‘ Miss Wouvermanns, this is the last 
day you will have a right to that name.” 

Gretchen coloured up to the roots of her 
brown hair and then turned ashy pale. 

But she was silent. 

“She hasn't got over her pique yet,” thought 
Mark. “ Poor jealous little creature, I must coax 
her round a little.” 

Had he been paying any attention to his 
betrethed he would have seen that she was 
undergoing an inward struggle which was 
costing her considerable pain. 

“Mr. Mark,” she said, presently, speaking with 
a visible effort at self-control, “I want to speak 
a few words seriously to you.” 

“ Seriously |” 

“ Yes, and at once.” 
rad iyhen you please, dear Gretchen,” said 
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“She is going to scold,” he thought to himself. 
“ Perhaps, after all, she is a bit of a shrew, but 
Tl tame her when we're man and wife.” 

She asked him to walk on a little way. She 
wisbed to be safe out of her father’s way. The 
Dutchman was an enthusiastic entomologist, and 
he was out in the grounds in pursuit of this 
favourite distraction. 

“Let us go to the grotto—Master Philip's 
grotto, as the servants call it,” she said. 

Mark looked vexed. 

The bare mention of his consin’s name was 
distastefal to him, and he had given very strict 
orders that it was not to be mentioned. 

The grotto was formerly called Master Philip's 
Grotto, because my hero had designed and 
almost entirely constructed it ; but for the past 
two or three years it had been simply styled the 


grotto, in pursuance of the orders specially issued | pe: 


by Mark and the new steward. 

Here they strolled down, and as they went 
poor Gretchen gathered heart and told her 
tale. 

She pleaded hard and pitifully for forgiveness 
if she had raised a passion in his breast that she 
could nat reciprocate, but her heart had long 
since beak another's. 

As she went on Mark listened like one in a 


dream, 

He was utterly stupefied by her words. 

He could offer no reply. 

“Who is my rival ?” was all he could at length 
manage to murmur, «in a voice hoarse and thick 


Tora 
G: en hung her head as she made answer, 

“Fhe namesake of he who made this grotto.” 

“Hah!” exclaimed the maddened Mark, “ that 
miserable sailor with whom you were cast away 
upon the island ?” 

Gretchen's eyes flashed indignantly at this 
contemptuous mention of one so dear to her, and 
she retorted with a spirit that one would scarce 
have deemed her capable of. 

“Tt speaks little for your attractions, Mr. 
Wilberforce, if a ‘miserable sailor's’ bare memory 
can be more dear to me than your assiduous 
attentions,” 

“ Enough!" said Mark, more brutally than 
the circumstance warranted; “I must decline 
pursuing this romantic theme any further until 
Mr. Wouvermanns has been consulted.” 

This filled Gretchen wi‘h alarm. 

“You will not make unhappiness between my 
father and 1?” she said, imploringly. ‘“ Oh, sir, 
if you are a man you will not press me cruelly 
when you know my affections are already 
engaged.” 

Mark was silent, 

“ Bay that you release me from this mistaken 
engagement,” she pursued, auguring favorably 
from his sMlence. 

His features were almost livid with passion as 
he retorted— 

“Never, by heaven!” and he seized her 
roughly by the wrist. ‘Mine you shall be, I 
swear it !”” 

Gretchen gave a faint cry. 

Just then there was a rush, the foliage was 
dashed aside, and a young man leapt into the 
open space. 

To seize Mark by the collar and send him 
whirling to the ground, was the work of an 
instant. 

“Traitor! Unmanly ruffian and coward!” 

Mark knew the voice before he had scarce 
seen the form, and, as he sprawled upon the 


ground, he erred affrightedly— 





CHAPTER LI. 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
“Yes, Philip!" cried his indignant cousin. 
“Rise and get from my sight, faithless man— 
false friend and traitor! Begone, and never let 
this dear girl see your craven face again !” 
“ And leave her to you ?” snarled the defeated 
. villain, “ never!” 
Gretchen at the first sight of Philip was so 
, hard hit that she swooned, and would have 
« fallen to the ground had not his ready arm pro- 
tected her. 
Mark rose and slid off, muttering threats as he 





went, and as he disappeared the fair gir) recov- 
ered from her momentary faint, and looking up 
affrightedly her eyes rested upon Philip's, and a 
deep flush suffused her cheeks. 

“ Fear nothing now, dear Gretchen,” said the 
young sailor, pressing her tenderly to him, “now 
no one shall harm you.” 

Gretchen was filled with mingled emotions of 
surprise, joy, fright, and apprehension of her 
father’s displeasure that she knew not what to 
say first. 

“ Philip !” she murmured, as though unable to 
comprehend the meaning of the scene, “is it 
indeed you? How did you come here ?” 

“TI came in search of you,” was his reply, “and 
I came opportunely, dear Gretchen.” 

“ But my father,” were her next worda, without 
having comprehended at all what had gone 
fore. 

“Fear nothing from him,” replied Philip, 
“ He will welcome me as you have done, when 
he knows all.” 

“ What mean you?” 

“That he will bless the chance that saved 
you from marrying my scoundrelly cousin.” 

“ Cousin |” 

“Yes, cousin; have you not guessed the 
truth?” 

Gretchen replied in a half-confused way. It 
had all come upon her so suddenly that she 
could not comprehend it, 

Philip hastened to explain what was not clear, 
and Gretchen was filled with amazement. 

“ Now let us goto your father, dear Gretchen,” 
he said, “for I long to see my old friend, and to 
take him by the hand and bid him welcome to 
Merton.” 

They had not proceeded thirty yards in the 
direction of the house, when three men were 
seen coming towards them. 

As they drew nearer one of them advanced 
more rapidly, and in this man Philip recognised 
one of his former shipmates of the “ Sprightly.” 

“ Burgess !” he exclaimed, in astonishment ; 
“why whatever brings you to Merton?” 

“Duty,” was the reply. “I come to arrest 
you I” 

“For what?” 

“ Deserting from his majesty’s navy.” 

Philip said nothing. He divined treachery in 
an instant, and, therefore, with ready presence 
of mind, he blew shrilly upon a metal whistle. 

In a trice Speight was upon the spot, and ac- 
companied by anothermemberofthe“Sprightly’s” 
present crew. 

“ Hah !” ejaculated Burgess, “ you mean to 
resist ; but I warn you that it will be at your 
peril. Seize him f’ he added, to his two com- 
panions. 

At the word he stepped forward and seized 
Philip roughly by the collar. 

Gretchen uttered a faint cry. 

“Do not be alarmed, Gretchen,” said Philip. 
“I call all present to witness this assault. 
Hands off, scoundrel !” 

And twistiag himself free with a jerk, he 
dealt the sailor a heavy blow. 

It went straight from the shoulder, catching 
his man fairly between the eyes, and sent him 
to grass like a log. 

With a bitter imprecation on his lips he rose 
and drew the cutlass with which he had armed 
himself for the business. 

But before he gould make use of his weapon 
Speight had twisted it out of his hand. 

“Now then, messmates,” said the boatswain, 
“ay this lubber by the heels. This is hanging 
matter. He's assaulted his superior officer.” 

Hereupon one of the two men engaged to 
effect the arrest of Philip, and who began to 
suspect something wrong, asked what it all 
meant, and explained that they were acting by 
proper authority in this matter. 

“This is what it means,” was Philip's reply, 
as he produced his commission as lieutenant in 
King George’s navy. 

These two men were in the coastguard service, 
and had been formerly in the navy, so that they 
knew well enough that this was true. 

It was curious to see the men who had come 
to secure Philip Merton laying by the heels the 
man who had commanded his arrest. 

“Why you confounded lubbers!” cried Bur- 
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gess, struggling boldly with them, “you ain’t 
a going to——” 

But before he could finish they had dragged 
him off ; and Mr. Burgess passed his night in 
the round-house, as the Merton lock-up was 
called. 

Philip and Gretchen, accompanied by Speight, 
went up to the Hall in search of Mr. Wouver- 
manns, whom they met near the entrance. 

The Dutchman was laden with specimens of 
the insect tribe—rare moths and bectles—in 
boxes of pasteboard, and an entomologist’s 
muslin net with which he had trapped the chief 
portion of that day's spoil. 

As soon as he caught sight of his former 
friends, sharers of their dangers and adventures, 
he let fall his whole burthen, and so wasted his 
whole day's labours. 

“‘What, Philip Speight !” he ejaculated. “Is 
it possible |—and William Speight, or do my eyes 
deceive me?” 

Philip seized his hand and shook it heartily. 

“ There, Mr. Wouvermanns,” he said, “at any- 
rate that doesn’t deceive you. Welcome to 
Merton.” 

“And William Speight,” said the Dutchman, 
pleasure and wonderment struggling for the 
mastery in his countenance. “Your hand, Mr. 
William.” 

Then what a deal they had to explain, what a 
history had Philip and Speight to give them. 

Firstly, to satisfy the impatience of his 
hearers, Philip was obliged to give a hurried 
outline of the story and to leave the details to 
be filled in later. 

“And so,” said the Dutchman, as he shook 
Philip by the hand for the twentieth time, “you 
have made it your first care to find us out upon 
reaching old England ?” 

“ The very first.” 

“But how did you contrive to trace us to 
Merton 2?” 

“ Easily enough,” was the reply. “I only 
made one inquiry.” 

“ Where?” 

“Tn London.” 

“London is a big place,” said Wouvermanns, 
smiling, “yet I could understand it if I had 
happened to be the Dutch ambassador. But an 
obscure and retired merchant |” 

“Thad a notion that you might be known 
either at the Dutch embassy or the consulate. 
So I began my inquiries at the latter place, and 
fortunately you were known, so I had no need 
to apply at the embassy. I had every possible 
incentive to draw me hither.” 

“You are a very good fellow to say so.” 

“ Wait till you have heard all,” added Philip. 
“By the capture of the treasures of Bilboo's 
gang, we made such a share of prize money for 
all concerned as few expeditions in the course of 
the war have realised. Now all our success has 
been due to your carefully prepared plans—to 
your ingenious calculations, so that in all justice 
you must have your share of the prize money.” 

“Not a crown,” interrupted Mr. Wouver- 
manns, 

“But——" 

“Nay, you cannot persuade me to that,” he 
went on. “If I happened to be a poor man; if 
I were in a position to need such assistance, I 
would not refuse, but, as it is, I must firmly, 
positively decline.” 

“Then I have yet another proposal,” said 
Philip; “and that is to present it to Miss 
Wouvermanns as her wedding portion.” 

“Hal” said the Dutchman, smiling, and 
glancing at his daughter, ‘‘you have heard the 
news. You have just arrived in time to assist 
at the wedding.” 

“And play an important part,” said Philip ; 
“for my aspirations point to no less prominent 
a character than that of bridegroom.” 

Mr. Wouvermanns only replied to this by the 
glance of one who mistrusts the evidence of his 
ears. 

“I don’t quite understand.” 

“In plain English, I want to call you father— 
to make your daughter my wife.” 

The Dutchman gave a start, and glanced from 
Philip to Gretchen, and back again ; and it was 
clear that what he read in their faces gave him 
cause for uneasiness. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 142) 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—(continued.) 


|HE consternation and excitement 
that followed this unexpected 
announcement can be better 
imagined than described. 

“He lives! my father, he 
lives!” exclaimed Edith, sink- 
ing at her father’s feet, while 
Mabel Lycester and young 
Montague sprang forward to 
embrace their parent. 

Carey looked almost bewildered at this sudden 
end to all his troubles, but Martin Fox's face was 
black and furious as that of a fiend. 

“What devil is this comes dragging back the 
dead to life ” he muttered. “They think to defeat 
me—to overthrow all my plans; yet they are mis- 
taken, for here is the marriage contract; with my 
name it will be valid. Softly, Martin Fox.” 

With these words he moved stealthily towards 
the table, spread out the marriage contract which 
Edith had signed, and was about to write his own 
name upon it. 

Buddenly another paper was laid over it, and 
Goring’s mocking voice exclaimed— 

“Softly, Martin Fox.” 

The usurer stared first at the document and 
then at the yonng cavalier. 

“My private, papers! thief!” he exelaimed, at 
length, making a clutch at it. 

“T certainly have taken the liberty of stealing a 
doren or thereabouts of the most valuable ones,” 
replied Goring. “May I beg a few minutes’ talk 
with you, Sir James Montague, the resuscitated ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mabel’s father, coming 
forward, accompanied by his two children. 

“ Most dear, revivified father, for so I hope to call 
you ere long,” he commenced, not heeding the 
pinches Mabel bestowed upon him, “TI have here a 





writing.” 

“Have I aught to do with it ?” 

“This deed names Lafont the dian of your 
childres, but I much doubt whether you.ever saw 
it before.” 

“T never did; it is a forgery !” exclaimed Mon- 

as he closely examined the document. 


tague, 

ey a thought so. Here are others, mortgages, 
bonds, and assignments, all in favour of this wretch 
whom I have served for some few days.” 

“All false. Officers, arrert that knave,” con- 
tinued the baronet, addressing Percy and Jermyn, 
who had remained silent yet amused spectators of 
the scene. 

“These are only sham officers,” replied Goring, 
witha laugh. “{ guessed what he wanted, and 
took care to provide friends of mine for the occasion, 
Ob, I would almost give my hand to have a couple 
of real officers here on the spot.” 

“You shall never witness my triumph. I'll go 
drown myself rather !” muttered Martin Fox. 

“Stay,” was Montague’s reply, “good friend 
Goring. I also provided officers tor this assembly. 

+ You will find them in the ante-room. They are good 
and genuine officers, duly appointed by His Majesty's 
justices of the peace.” 

In another moment four officers of justice were in 
the apartment. 

Two of them at once seoured Martin Fox, who, on 
looking round, was zomewhat surprised to see Cap- 
tain Otter in the custody of two others, while close 
behind stood Lazarus the Jew and Allan Moir. 

“Devil! then you have betrayed me!” said Fox, 
with a deep oath, 

A sneering laugh was the only reply. 

‘“‘Carey—or, rather, I should say, Tord Howard, 
we ters each something to pardon. Can you for- 
give?” 

“T can, even as I hope to be forgiven.” 

“Good ; shake hands. Now there is somethin 
else to be done. In the olden time both yon and 
held the commission of the peace; those com- 
missions have never been revoked ; let us hear the 
evidence againat these prisoners.” 

a Agreed, We will give them fall justice.” 

“Justice without mercy, if you love me,” said 
the enthusiastic Goring: 

The prisoners were then brought forward ; Martin 
Fox being first. Crimes were proved against him, 
viz., that he had forged deeds purporting to be 
signed by Sir James Montague, that he had thrown 
the aforesaid Sir James into the stream with intent 
to murder, that he had embezzled goods and money 
belonging to the children of Sir James Montague, 
and that he had conspired with one known as Cap- 
tain Otter to slay divers persons. 

















Allan Moir, Lazarns, Goring and Sir James 
Montague were witneases in this case. 

Against Otter it was proved that he had slain 
Allan’s father, and had attempted to murder Goring 
—with various minor crimes. 

They were sent to be tried before the Lord Chief 
Justice, and, that we may no more be bothered with 
such vile characters, let it suffice if we here state 
that shortly afterwards they both suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law at Tyburn tree. a 
The next day the same excepting the 
criminals) asaerabled in the wane of Lord Howard, 
as we must again call him. 

Sir Jamea Montague held in his hand a document 
by which the baronetcy was transferred to his son 
—Edith’s betrothed. 

He intended to continue the ministry in which he 
had embarked. 

“Yet, ere I go,” said he, “I must give my son 
one more gi at is this fair lady.” 

Edith blushed, and hung down her head, but 
Pillingly placed her hand in that of the youth she 

loved. 

“ Honoured father, have you no gift for me ?” 
exclaimed Goring. 

“What is it you require, madcap ?” 

“A wife and a father. Bestow your daughter 
and yourself upon me in those capacities. I have 
earned a good reward, I assure you, for I have 
worked hard of late, and received nothing from that 
scoundrel, Martin Fox.” 

“ Are you quite cured of all your vices?” asked 
Mabel. 

“Every one of them! I'll swear I won’t drink; 
in fact I'll be the most model husband and father 
that aver the world saw.” ut 3 

“These are very good promises, Mabel,” observed 
her father. “ What do you say, girl bie 

“Why, if there were no other man in the world, 
I would rather wed him than remain a widow; so 
Goring, there is my hand.” 

“Well, I am content.” 

At this moment a knock was heard. 

“Come in,” exclaimed Lord Howard. 

The door flew open and Jenny Palmer entered, 
looking slightly confused. 

“What is it?” asked Montague. 

“Tf you please, sir, I hear my master is in danger 
of beirig hanged.” 

“ He is,” replied Goring, “and you cannot do better 
than pray heaven that he escape not the danger 
which threatens him.” 

“T do, sir, most devoutly every morning and 
evening. But——” 

“ But what?” 

“T also hear that every one else is in danger of. 
being married, and 80 I thought, if your worships 
had no objection, I~I would——” 

“You would like to be married, too, Ha, ha, 
ha!” laughed Goring. ‘But where is the bride- 
groom, and who is he ?” 

“He is only a clerk like yourself, sir, but not quite 
so impudent. He did not like to come in without 
being asked.” 

“Then bring him along,” said Lord Howard. 

Jenny went to the door, and after a great deal of 
beckoning and whispering produced before the eyes 
of the expectant company Master Fisher, principal 
secretary to Wilfred Carey—we beg his pardon— 
Lord Howard. 

“Oh, what will Jennings say!” exclaimed 


Goring. 

“The nasty old wretch! I hope yon did not 
think I was in love with him,” replied Jenny. 

Nece: permission having been given, it was 
arranged that the three couples should be marricd 
on the same day and at the same church. 

As it was arranged, so it happened. 

Three happier couples never stood before the altar 
than those who were united in the bonds of holy 
matrimony. 

Happy also was their after life. 

Young Sir James Mon e found Edith the most 
charming of all wives ; while Mabel discovered that 
a reformed rake was, after all, a very respectable 
husband, 

Allan Moir was taken charge of by Lord Howard, 
and fitly provided for ; while, in the general happi- 
ness that prevailed, all forgot how they had suffered 
through the H1ppex Crime, the evil consequences 
of which had been so dexterously BAFFLED BY 
Fats, 

FINIS. 


————__——_ 


THERE js no folly equal to that of throwing 
away friendship in a world where friendship is so 
rare. 

A Scene ix A Ratiway Carrtce.—Fond 
wife: “Let me see your paper a moment, dear.” 
Brutal husband: “ Yes, as soon as we get to the 
tunnel.” 
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——_e—__—_—_ 


VAIN REGRETS. 
Ah, how oft, mid memory’s dreamings, 
We who sorrow's keenness know 
Vainly crave for some bright gleamings 
Of our buried “ long ago!” 
Bighing for some love long vanished, 
With a bitter throb of pain, 
Dreaming of bright hopes now banished, 
Never to retarn again. 
Never ! and the heart grows weaty, 
Moaning o’er the bitter fate 
has has left it lone and dreary, 
Sadly wailing—but too late! 
Vain. are the regrets that thrall us 
While we think what might have been ; 
Nothing ever can recall us, 
Of the past, one joyful scene, 
All may have fied, we must Hn; 
Till our allotted ti be done ; ed 
And, thank God, time, with soothing finger, 
Heals our brnises one by one. 


—-—_——_ 


Br always at leisure to do |. _ Never 
make business an excuse for declining offices of 
humanity. 

ApvsoriorKs.—Hearts may be attracted by assumed 
qualities; but the affections are only to be fixed by 

ose which are real. 

“WHEN I was first married it was a perpetual 
adoration, an incessant delirium, an inexpressible 


bliss. I showered caresses upon my husband; I 
could have eaten him.” “ And now ?” asked a friend. 
“I'm sorry I didn’t.” 


SLANDER.—Look on slanderers a8 direct enemies 
to civil society ; as persons without honour, honesty, 
or humanity. Whoever entertains you with the 
faults of others designs to serve you ina similar 
manner. 

Freeing H1s Way.— Uncle,” saida young man, 
who thought that his guardian supplied him rather 
sparingly with pocket-money, “is the Queen’s head 
still on the sovereign?” “Of course it is, you stupid 
fellow. Why do you ask?” “ Because it is such a 
length of time since I saw one.” 

A HELp-MEET.—“ What shall I help you to” in- 
quired the daughter of a landlady of a modest youth 
at the dinner-table. “A wife,” was the meck reply. 
The young lady blushed, perhaps indignantly, and 
it is said that the kindly offices of a neighbouring 
slerpymen were requisite to reconcile the parties. 

‘HEN the celebrated ‘Lord Castlereagh was stop- 
ping once to change horses at some very poverty- 
stricken post-station in Ireland, his carriage was 
surrounded by beggars, who implored him in all the 
eager accents of native entreaty for charity. 
Taking no notice of their appeals, he sat cold and 
unmoved till the horses were ready to start, when a 
very miserablc-looking fellow approached the car- 
riage, and said, in a voice of persuasive entreaty, 
“One sixpence, my lord, only one little sixpence, 
and it will treat all your friends in Ircland !” 

A SHOEMAKER of Aberdeen had come into a for- 
tune after having fallen into several misfortunes, 
chiefly from feminine causes. He sought to divorce 
his wife, and she sought to divorce him; and in tho 
various suits £2,000 or £3,000 was spent. Lord 
Deas, during a dispute about the wife’s expenses, 
asked, ‘‘ How would the shoemaker have got justice 
if he had been obliged to stick to his last ?’—The 
Lord President instantly answered, “ He would have 
required to have spent his awl.” 


DecEmsen 1, 1669.) 


BOYS OF ENGLAND. 





Grachers for the Ingenions, 


—_— 


*,° ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ORLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and address. Any puzzle or 
charade recetwed afler this date, and found to have been copied 
from otver publications, will not be wserted, and no further 
contribution from tha same person will be accepted. 


No Puszle will be accepted uniess the Solutions areproperly 
worked out. Numbered Charades in particular must have 
FULL enswers sent wilh them. 








; 8 port in Portugal ; a river 
in India; a town in China; a county in England; a town 
in America; a province of France. The initials read 
downwards, will give you the name of a great English 
philosopher. Jamgs F, GRAHAM. 


1. 

‘The name of a great Indian hero; a late beloved prince; 
anadmira! in the Russian war ; a general in the Peninsular 
war; a famous eat! a famons 7a Brent masa 
pnnce and general ; a famous Welsh prince. e initials 
read downwards will give the name of # great Roman 


Jamus PF. GRAHAM. 


mm. 

1, A town in Kent. 2. A large town in Scotland. 3. A 
country in Rurope. 4. A town in Kent. 5. A menth in 
the year. 6. A famous battle-field in Russia. 7. One of 
England's greatest admirals. 8. A position in the army. 
9 A continent. 10. A town in Yorkshire. 11. One ef the 
nothern counties. 12. A town in Scotland. 13. A county 
in Wales. 14. A lighthouse off the coast of Cornwall, 15. 
A famous book by Sir Walter Scott. 16. A large city in 
Ireland ; amd the whole is a famous author. 

D. WAKELING. 


Tv. 
I consist of 28 letters. 

My 2, 9, 25, 12, 15, 13 is w disagreeable insect ; my 21, 23, 
16, 3,12 is abird; my 19, 20, 5,6 is. reptile; my 23, 27, 28 
1sadomestic animal; my 26,28, 1, 25,22, 24, 8 is a large 
foreign bird ; my 10, 14, 5, 4, 3 isa largo fish ; my-4; 17, 11, 
12 is the king of animals; my 18, 9,7 1s a useful domestic 
animal ; and my wholeis name of one of the finest 
tales in the- Boys OF ENGLAND. W. FP. TRINDER. 


v. 
I am composed of 5 wards and’33 letters. 

‘My S, 27, 14, 11 ts a colour; my17, 24, 12, 33 ia 8 com- 
panion; my 3, 18, 25, 26, 98, 7 is a.-metal ; my 82, 18, 26, 
11 is to imitate ; ‘my 13, 19, 1, 18, 29 is alake in North 
America ; my 28, 29, 30, 2, 3, 21 is to allure; my 18, 17, 5, 
8, 12 is a town in Uleter ; my 5, 7, 2,91, 19 means farewell ; 
my 32, 4, 15, 28, 28 is to pursue; my 13, 31, 1, 10is to 
engage for pay ; my 24, 20, 17 belongs to the body; my 6, 
19, 10 is to lament; my 23, 24, 25 a tree could not do with- 
out; my 33, 9, 16,18, 22 is a mistake; my 4, 14, 9, is a 
pestooai pronoun ; and my whole is the name of a person in 
the tale of “ Prince Hal.” 











5B. W. PEERMUND. 


VI. 

1, A range of mountains in Europe. 2. A country in 
Asia. 3. A town in Worcester. 4. A shire in England, 
5. & river fo Turkey. 6. A town in Devonshire. 7. A 
river in Borepe. 8. A townin Yorkshire. 9. A mountain 
south of Europe. 10. A river in Africa. 11. A country 
in Europe, The initials read downwards will give the 
name of @ tale in the Boys OF ENGLAND. 

E. W. PEEaMUND. 


vi. 
My Sst fe a fish ; my second is a doorway ; my whole is 
an art. B. B. 


vit. 
DIAMOND PUZZLES. 
A consonant; a monkey; a country in the south-west of 
Eorepe; a Portuguese colony ; a consonant, 
BR. BECK. 


m 
A consonant; an animsl ; » German state; a lerge body 
1 water; a consonant, BR. BECK. 


ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 157. 


I. Walter Raleigh, II. Redlaw, the Bushrapger. ITI, 
Ccalbrookdale; coul, brook, dale, IV. Tom O'Rollly; 
will. roll, yet, mole, toy, mote. V. Pennsylvania; Penn, 
Xapies, penny, van, plane, sea, Spain, Lisle, Vienna, Seine, 
Bile, eye. 





NOTICB TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

To save eontriBestors the trouble of writing respecting the non- 
wusertion of their puzzles, we shall, in future, adopt the plan 
‘g-nemming the gonth during which tose under consideration 

e recerred. The following list of * Accepted " and ** De- 
are thote recewed during the months of JULY AND 

AUGUST, 1869. 

ACCEPTED.—William F. Trinder and M. T. 
George Day. C. F. Delcomyn, J. B. Woodcock, A. Palmer, 
E.T.,R. Welburn, A. 8. F.,D. M. Waldie, G. E. B. Talbot. 
Alfred Mortimer Hynes, J. Hume, E. W. Peermund, Chas. 
Caley, A. T. Crick, Alfred M, Hynes, A. Sheldrick, W. J. 
Smith, W. E. Boyge, W. B. C., R. H. A, Edwin H. M. 
Evang, Carliste Spedding Twining, Joseph Wrigley, Thomas 
Johnstone, Duke. 

DECLINED.—Prince Hal (you must learn to spell before 
akempting puzzles ; “ sorry,” not “ sowray,’”” following,” 
tt fowelling, '* and many others as bad), Henry Stewart 
(ot only nal interest), John Dutton (no anewera), 
William Blakely, Thomas Bearle (badly t), Wanonga 
the Commanche (rather too far-fetched), W. H. King (try 
some other subjects; we have inserted several similar), 
Tom Davis M’Cord, John Edwards, Joseph Austin (fre- 
quently tmeerted; try something else), A. W. 8. Gunn 
(00M be lisble to heavy damages for breaking the jaws of 
onr readers if we were to insert the puzzle on eo tremendous 
4word), P. Laldmaa. 

CoRRECT SOLUTIONS RECFIVBD.—MacJohn Venning, 
Abel Gilbert, Eaward Sally fre. 3 incorrect, see answers 
above), James C. T. Chatto, John Fleming. 






Sumrer, 
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Correspondence. 


—— 


4° AB Communications to be addressed to the Battor, Mn. 
Ki Epwin J. BRert, 178, Fleet Street, E.C. 


4" We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to 
“medical advice in the columns of this Journat. ae 


*_* Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 
cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents Inashorter 
me than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid, 





"a8 Correspondents who wish to receive replies by post |” 


must in all cases send STAMPED directed envelopes. 





It ts 
e king or 
queen. distributes alms to a certain number of persuns at 

‘hitehall,so named from the * maunds,” or baskets in 
which the gifts were formerly contained. It was also 
called Shere Thursday, as read in the Festival of 1511, 
becanse unciontly “ people would that day shere thoyr 
hedes and clypp theyr berdes, and so make them honest 


agenst Euster day. 
J. H. HamMonD.—(1.) Yes; @ boy wishing to enter the mer- 
ly such @ one as the Peninsular and 


J. Mason.—Maundy Tharsday Is of great antiquity. 
the Thursday preceding Easter on which 





chant service. es; 





Oriental Company, must be able to pass an examination to 

fit him for so responsible a situation. The rule as regards 

those things is very much altered since the days of old, 

when almost any person could get a ‘on board 

without the slightest knowledge ot navigation. (2.) You 

will find what you want in the corresponding column of 
No. 


No. 48. 

Booxworm.—The British Maseum was opened 1759, and has 
been a source of instruction and amusement to millions 
eversince. There Is no establishment in the world like it. 
‘The several departments are almost pertect, and the re 
ing room, which ts the handsomest in the world, contains 
the most splendid Ubrary in existence, in every department 
of literature. 

A. M. G.—(1.) Your best plan will be to purchase all the 
back numbers, and you will find some excellent, school 
tales written, in addftion to those you mention, (2.) We 
can give yor no opinion, it belag entirely « political 
Question; perhaps if you could get a copy of Cobbett’s 
“Register ” you would be able to judge something about 
it. (3.) Your handwriting is generally good. 

WEATHERCooK.--The character of the winds is influenced by 
the condition of thesuriaces over which they blow. Winds 
blowing over dry and arid plains and deserts, are dry and 
hot; winds blowing scross snow-capped mountains and 
regions of ice are cold; winds that cross oceans are wet, 
and those that oross extensive continents are dry. 

T. M. G. (Belfast).—It 1s out of our power to answer your 

‘questions in our columns, nor are we acquainted with any 
work upon “British Yarns.” ‘There is @ work published 
upon the subject you speak of by Warne and Co., Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. 

8. T.— Thomas Otway was a famous English dramatist, and 
‘was born at Trotten, in Sussex, 1651. * Venice Preserved” 
is his only plece that keeps "possession of the English 
stage. He died April 14th, 1685, and the account that he 
was atarved has no foundation. 

Youno Recruit.—The Battle of Austerlitz was fought on 
the 2nd of December, 1805. It was called the “ Battle of 
the Three Emperors,” and cost the Austrian Emperor 
nearly 94,000 square miles, 2,780,000 subjects, and an income 
of nearly’ £1,800,000 sterling. 

R. Wrsow.— Do not allow yourself to be Put, out of temper 
by your companions calling you little; tcll thou that sume 
Of the greatest men of the age past and present have bers 
Attle i stature. It has nothing at all to do with the mind 
or the exercise of It. Seme tall specimens of humanity 
are only fit for lamp-posts “ withdut the light.” 

A) Xouno Aacutrzcr—(1.) Weare sorry we eannot en- 
lighten you upon the subject. We should think that tt will 
depend upon the agreement made at the time of binding, 
(2) The most Iikely place ia Longman and Co's., Paternoster 
Row. (3) Michael Angelo. 

W. Jowzs.—Mr. Faraday, the chemist, was born in 1791. He 
‘was an assistant to Sir Humphrey Davy. He was con- 
sidored to be the most accomplished and accurate ex- 
perimentalist of the day. He died August 23th, 1837. 

. J. B., &C.—(1.) We cannot forward you the information 
‘you require how to make Pharaoh's serpents. (z.) The 
umber Is 136, 

E. PHILiips.—(1.) Yes, after a fierce struggle and gallant 
resistance, (2.) Yes; anda very excellent one. (3.) We 
never heard of the place called Jamatya. We willingly 
excuse what yon ask us todo. 

A WELsHMaN.—(1.) Yes; we think that the width of your 
ghest will do, especially for your age and height. | (2.) 
ahere Me no place in the world good for emigrants without 


capita: 
Ww. x D.— The instructions respecting the forwara- 




















C. Howan 
ing of the tickets have been repeatedly advertised and 
likewise answered in the correspouding columa, and we 
must refer you to them, 

‘W. Smita.—The subscription is intended for a life-boat to be 
placed upon a station for the, preservation of shipwrecked 
mariners. As soon as ever the funds are sufficient, the 
project will be carried out. 

F. Faxgin.—We refer you to No. 46 of the Bors or Exo- 
Lanp Journal for the helght and age of the several regi- 
ments you mention; you will find it fully explained 





there. 

W. Ropinson.— We have only the stage made for the plays 
we have published. The front, scenes, characters, &0., 
were all made to correspond with the stage made by our: 


selves. 

W. H. Maxng,—We cannot insert your communication ; 
it comes under the head of advertisements, and those we 
have made it a rule never to insert. 

A Pook Lap.—Powdered alum, dissolved in warm water, 
will not only cleanse the teeth but render the gums hard, 
and to prevent them decaying. 

Fars PLay.—Your letter is quite unintelligible. WM! you 
write again ? 


SPLENDID OOVERS FOR BINDING VOL. VI. 
OF THE 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND.” 
Are Now Ready, Price 1s, 3d. 


- 


NOTICE TO THE NEWS TRADE. 





Mr, Epwin J. BRetr’s works are published 
only at 178, Fleet Strect. 
ALL BACK NUMBERS CAN BE HAD. 





IMPORTQNT: TO aLL.our REAGEAS ! 
GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


‘Will be published on 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 137TH. 
will, hay 
The Extra Stories in it sone ir anything we have yet 


THE BEST WRITERS OF THE DAY, 
Enda of the mest intorentiog'Mteresy tod arate wetter 
will be found the following :— 

THE PHANTOM ENELL; or, the 
of Wentworth Hail. 

THE HAUNTED TOWER OF SIL- 
VERLY : a True Ghost Story. 

WILL HE RETURN? or, the Strange 
Message. 

And A COMIC SKETCH, entitled, 

THE MINSTREL ; or, What Came of Young 

Spoon’s Courtship. 
In addition to the above, we shall publish an 


ORIGINAL DRAMA, 


FOR HOME AGTING, ENTITLED, 
THE SAILOR BOY'S RETURN. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
WILL ALSO CONTAIN 
THREE CONTINUOUS STORIES; PUZZLES; 
RIDDLES, &c., &c. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Ghost 














Will be embellished with 
TWENTY-FOUR SPLENDID NEW. 
ENCRAVINGS. 

THE DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
Containing 


THIRTY-TWO LARGE PAGES, 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Asa great demand is ¢: ted for the Grand Christmas 
lumber, 


ORDERS MUST BE GIVEN EARLY 
‘To your bookseller, to seoure copies. ~ 


A GRAND NEW TALE NEXT WEEK ! 


In No. 360 of the “ BOYS OF ENGLAND,” we shall com- 
mence a Splendid Story, entitled, 


A STRANGE CAREER; 
OR, THE FORGER'S VICTIM. 
This Tale will be SLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


READY TO-MORROW, 
No. 5 of 


THE NIGHT GUARD; 


OB, THE SECRET OF THE FIVE MASKS, 


With this favorite work will be given, from time to 
time, FULL-LENGTG@ PORTRAITS of the principal charac- 
ters, on plate paper. 

‘Those who desire to take in this Favorite Work, sheuld 
GIVE THEIR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


LARGE AND IMPORTANT INCREASE 


IN THE SIZE OF THE 


BOYS OF THE WORLD. 


GREAT GIFTS EVERY WEEK. 











ONE PENNY. 
A SPLEMDID BIRTHDAY GIFT! 
THE SIXTH VOLUME 


OF THE 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND.” 
Elegantly bound. Price 4s, 


PART XXXVI. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
THE COMIC; 


OR, THE GOOD FRIDAY THAT CAME ON A 
SATURDAY. 


A Wonderful Side-splitting Narrative, founded on Fun, 
"Fact and Picton. ; 
eee 
CHAPTER XIV. 
FRIDAY'S EXPLANATION, 


L THIS life I have ence 
7 “more returned, thank | 
Heaven! 
j “My friends, you | 
sees afore yer one 
who was berry near 
killed, bu 













come to life agin. 
“When I ! 
hatchet shied 








ver 
recipice 
feet] 


came 
right 
exact 
circum- 
ference ob 


: my head; 
jest look at the mark it has made, 

“Well, it made me feel a little queer, but I soon 
got over it, for dis here ain't no time to think of 
trifles ; so eae sot down for a few minutes on an 
old boat, and dipped my head in the briny main till 
I felt a sight better. 


“Then I wondered how I was a-goin’ to climb up: 
the cliff agin, 
“Lor! I'soon managed it. I jest stuck a knife in 


the side ob de cliff, stepped on it, took it from under 
me and put it a step higher, and so on. (It was in 
aay own native clime that I learned to CLIMB in that | 
way.) In three jiffeys I was on the top. 

“The fust Indian-vidual I met, after I’d discom.' 
posed myself a bit, was this ere owdacious savage 
and two more, who came up armed with clubs, and , 
seeing me still alive, thought I was a ghost, and 
eu | 

“* Now, then, old Hy! 
Fou one, I’m a Dutchman,’ 

“So I sent ‘a bullet through his top-knot; he 
howled, but on’y skedaddled faster than ever, 

“Well, I kept on till I'd chased him all round the 
island twice, and still I couldn't get at him. All 
his followers had by this time left off following him | 
altogether. 

“At last he made for his wigwam, and I after him 
as you sees with your own eyes, Who do you think 
was inside? Why, my own lily princess and dia : 
yer white lady tied up and skewered together with | 

air-pins, 

“The savage king was jest 
heads with hia carving-knife, £ 
at having lot the battle. 

“Hold hard and let go them gals,’ says I, aiming 
at him. 

“He didn't answer, but dropping his weapons he 
looked at me a moment with an expression as if he 
would like to skin everybody alive. He rolled over 
and went into a fit of delirium screamins. 

“T seized hold on his corpus with one hand, and 
reakied the ladies with the tother. 

“ At all eventa the old buck died of hisself, so he 
cans’t not say / did it. 

“But is he really dead ?” asked I. 

“Berry much, indeed,” replied Friday, tickling 
him on the soles of his feet to make quite sure. 

“Bo he’s gone !” aaid I, reflectively. 

“Yes, capt’n, and all the tothers are gone, too,” 
teplied my bos’un, coming up vjust then. “ We've 
killed all of ’um now, and chivied the rest right 
down to the sea, where they've took to their 
canoes.” 

“Hurrah! the island's 
Golly ! if this ain’t prime !” 

So saying, Friday placed the body of the king up- 
side down against a tree. 

But who could care for him when Anna Maria was 
near? Not Crusoe. 

Long ere this I had caught her in my arms, and 
by emptying a large water-jug and the contents of 
& pepper-box over her lovely countenance, had re- 

are her to consciousness. aah 
ie si sneezed, 0) er eyes, and ejacu- 
lated, “ on, Te erusalem, emT alive or dead baa 2 

More was not needed ; and Admiral Bloater and 
myself danced a de deux with joy. 

he Princess Frizzawigga, seeing her companion 


ing to slice off their 
was in such a rage 


curs once more! Oh, 





| call ‘ going a black-berry:ng.’” 


ki,’ says I, ‘if I don’t owe! ‘ 
in. 
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coming to, thought she would come 1, tov, whieh ' 
made two of 'em. 

Blushing a beautiful white the fair savage flew 
into the arms of her own Friday. Oh, affecting 
scene ! 

“But how is it you wasn’t eaten, my child?” 
asked the admiral of his daughter, still dancing 
while he spoke, for he couldn’t leave off. 

“T should have been cooked this very day,” she | 
replied, “for the Indians’ dinner, only they had ‘ 
some cold prisoner-pie left, which they were afraid | 
wouldn’t keep. To-morrow my fate would have | 
been certain, unless I consented to marry Atkins. | 
So I was shut up in the wigwam with the princess, ' 
who was imprisoned there for disobeying her cruel 
and we never should have been rescued but 
e gallant behaviour of Friday.” 

“T haven’t got any pa now,” ejaculated Frizza- ; 
wigga, gazing sorrowfully on the inverted form of 
her late parent. 

“Let me be your father,” suggested Friday. 

“We had better bury him now,” I suggested. 

“Berry well,” answered Friday; “that’s what I 





CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH EVERYTHING AND EVERYBODY 18 
SETTLED. 
Wirt this he took hold of the king’s head, and I 
took hold of his feet. 

We were just giving him a pull to stretch him a 
bit, when to our amazement he sneezed suddenly, 
and gave Friday such a whack, and myself such a! 
kick, as sent us both sprawling. Then, turning 
head over heels, he alighted on his feet, and stood 
facing us, either alive, or very much like it. 

fe it! not dead yet ?” I cried. “ What do you 
mean by it ?” 

We all aimed pistols at his head. He had no 
business to come to life like this, frightening every- | 
body, and giving us the trouble of killing him over 
again. 


. Spare me!” he cried, going down on his knees. 
“Yes, do please,” pleaded the princess, duti- 


“MY HEART I8 BEATING LIKE A DOUBLE-ACTION 
STRAM-HAMMER WITH UNMITIGATED AFFEC- 
TION.” 


‘What shall we do with this one, captain ?” asked 
two of our men, coming up, dragging the miscreant 
Atkins. “We found him gradually kicking the 
bucket on the cliffs yonder.” 

It is difficult to say which of the two, the pirate 
or the Indian chief, Tooked the most crestfallen. 

‘Let's hold a consultation as to what's to be done 
with these culprits,” I suggested. 

and many more 
last decided that 


So I and the admiral, and Friday, 
held a sort of court-martial, and at 

Atkins arid Hykifoozlem should be tied together 
and set adrift in a rowing-boat, under the penalty 
of being chopped up into sausage-meat if they even 
dared to show their faces anywhere where they 
were known. 

Further, that the chief was to sign his abdication, 
and Atkins was to give up all claim to Anna Maria, 
both promising not to do it again, 

They howled on hearing these terms, but we 
didn’t mind that. 

We bound them hand and foot, and tied them in 
the boat—one of our own long boats, which we had 
had so long that it had now neither seats, keel, 
bottom, or inside, but otherwise was in good pre- 
sertation. 

Among the shouts of thousands, the two chief 
offenders were launched out to sea, and everybody 
watched them out of sight, and some even after 

it 

What became of them is not known. Some said 
they were washed ashore on the banks of the North 
Pole, and set up a penny bun shop for the benefit of 
the polar bears, but this I scarcely think probable. 

Atall events let us hope that wherever they are 





they are now wiser and better men—they certainly 


can’t be much worse. 
Then we collected all the prisoners and Indians 


who were still alive, and tied them all to trees, while 


| our whole crew had a grand pic-nic dinner in the 


green forest. 

‘This festival was delightful and magnificent. I 
cannot describe it, but, of course, you will see all 
about it in the day’s newspapers. 

My health and ‘that of Friday, and Anna Maria, 
and the princess, iy 

t 


and the admiral, and everybod 
8o often, that it is a wonder it wasn’ 


else was 
tired. 





“HEARING A LOUD SMACK LIKE A YOUNG 
CANNON, I FOUND THE ARBOUR HAR- 
BOURED FRIDAY AND FRIZZAWIGGA.’ 


It was a calm, delicious evening when I wandered 
out by myself to reflect on things in general. 

Suddenly hearing a loud , like a young can- 
non, proceeding from a green arbour, I passed by and 
found it harboured by two ingmates—Friday and the 
Princess Frizzawigga—who were seated in affec- 
tionate converse, while the banjo beside them, 
though he had left off playing it five minutes before, 
still echoed to his serenade, he had played it so 
loudly. 

It as a delightful scene; so affecting that I 


| thought I’d have a try in the same line of businesa 
| i. e., love-making. 


So having put on all the most fashionable togs I 


, could find in my sea-chest and got myself up a la 


Dundreary (only more so) for the occasion, I cought 
and found Anna Maria in a shady dell, where she 
was gathering wild artichokes to make a cherry-pie. 

“Sweetest one,” I exclaimed, as I fell over her 
train, and plumped down on my knees, where 1 
thought I might as well stay, “the time has come 
when I must inform you that my heart is beating 
like a double-action steam-hammer with unmitigated 
affection. Unless you want me to suicide myself 
dead before your own lovely eyes, say you be 
mine.” 

She hesitated at least two minutes, blushed 
exactly seven times, and at length exclaimed— 


“AN serene ; I wilt.” 

Need I say mere? Joy was ours—joy wholesale, 
retail, and for exportation. 

“Bless you, my children,” said Admiral Bloater, 


bursting in upon our tender interview, and playfully 
rapping both our heads with his te!escope. 

ly was this done before Friday, and the 
princess who had just decided a similar question, 
came up, and we congratulated each other all 
round, 


After so many warlike engagements by land and 
sea, a peaceful engagement like this was just the 
ticket. 

1 felt in such a delighted mood that I was resolved 
to do something for our prisoners. 

“Let them be all untied,” I commanded. 

It was done. 

“Now,” I said, “do you all repent ?” 

“We does,” they replied. : 

And all the remaining pirates went down on their 
Imees, and begging pardon of Admiral Bloater 
asked to be taken into his service again. , ; 

“If you promise never, never to mutiny again, I 
will,” he generously replied. 

e promise,” they said. 

And the usual chorus of “He's a jolly good fel- 
low ” was struck up by all present—-and absent too. 

“You shall be set free on the same easy terms,” I 
said to the Indians. 

Immediately had a /ree-and-easy, the con- 
ductor conducting it in a most astounding manner. 

(To be concluded next week. Commenced in No. 147.) 
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& ii 
RUNK, WITH SOME OF THE INDIANS, FELL INTO THE ABY: 


THE RIVAL CRUSOES. 


| If he possibly could he would avoid further 
bloodshed. 





BY THE Avtuox oF “ Tost Danine,” MisEn’s SON.” The way was liard enough. i ‘ 
&e., &c. The summits of the rocks were jagged and 


pointed, the trees grew close together, the under- 

brush was thick and difficult to affront, being 

CHAPTER VII.—(continued.) interlaced like a mat. 

\ any places Ned was compelled to crawl, 

\" EXT instant he fell to the bottom of the everywhere a broad trail. 

i Ni gully, overcome with terror. it would be followed up he knew only 
U 

il i 


—— 





Ned with a wildly beating heart — to | too well, ; 
him this mortal conflict was painful and humi- The principal thing to be done was to get 
liating—turned to go. away as far as possible. ’ 
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iTalf-an-hour elapsed, and though he listened 
with the deepest and mest profound attention, 
nuthing.came to his ear, 

At length the dense underwood ceased, and 
he found himself in a kind of table-land, with 
no other growth but that of small trees. 

With a sigh of relief, he walked upright. 

Whare should he flee was the next matter for 
consideration. 

To hide in one of these trees was futile in the 
extreme, as the power ef the Indians to follow 
up a trail is notorious. 

Nothing but cunning would in any way serve 


his a purpose. 
e moved slowly along, his gun cocked and 

ready for action. 

Presently the elow rustle of moving water at- 
tracted his attention. 

He was close to a river. 

Turning round a small tuft of treea, he saw 
before him what he had no doubt was the main 
stream where he had captured the canoe. 


It was wide but extremely shallow, and flowed | 


over a golden, gravelly bed. 

There was an opportunity to hide this path 
Bees taken, of which he readily availed him- 
self. 

Water leaves no trail. 

The flowing stream was pleasant and cool, 
and was welcome, indeed, te one fatigued and 
exhausted as he was. 

Scarcely, however, was he half way across, 
when a guttural cry proclaimed that his pursuers 
were already after him. 

With one glance behind, Ned Summers darted 
off, hoping to escape the Indians by sheer force 
of muscle and resolution. 

An almost nopeless task. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
STARVING AMID PLENTY. 
THE opposite bank of the river consisted first of 
an open plain dotted with trees, and then of a 
slope covered with a rough cellection ef trees 
and bushes. 

Ned began well. 

The water had refreshed him thoroughly, and 
he bounded on like a deer. 

The whooping and yelling savages came, how- 
ever, behind at their long loping pace, which 
they can keep up without fatigue for so long a 
time. 

As is, however, always the case, one wag far 
ahead of the others. 

He was well known to be the fleetest runner 
of his tribe, 

He was armed exclusively with a bright 
tomahawk, 

His bounds were fearful, and vety few minutes 
after Ned Summers began to aseend the hill, in 
the hope of finding some spot where he might 
stand at bay, the wiry youth was close behind 

‘im. 

Ned Summess clutched bjs gun ready for 
‘action. 

His blood was up, and yet to &jll a com- 
daratively unarmed man was entirely xepugnant 
to his feelings. 

Escape from them, however, bg would at any 
price. 

Besides his gun, he had only hi 
taan’s dirk, which was of no avai 
tomahawk. 

He would club his gun, and meet his foe with 
only that weapon. 

With this view he uncocked the weapon, aud, 
turning suddenly, faced his enemy just as he 
reached the top of a small hi'l. 

The Indian, without thought or reflection, cast 
his tomahawk at him, so startled was he at the 
sudden act. 

At the same instant Ned stepped on one side, 
and as the,"Indian leaped on a small platform 
close to him, thrust forward his gun and tripped 
him up. 

The Indian, taken by surprise, rolled over the 
edge of the hill, nor could step his career until 
checked by some trees. 

When his companions came up they found the 
crest-fallen youth searching in the brushwood for 
his tomahawk. 

Ned Sammers was, of course, nowhere to be 
seen, 


widsbip- 
against a 
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Indians, however, are not easily baffled, and 
the whele perty were seen again searching for 
the lest trai 

Fortunately for him he had kept on the crest 
of the hill, which was hard reck, without tree, 
grass, or even the smallest fleweret te take the 
imy ion ef his foot. 

sunning fer his life—he cared not how he 
expended his breath for awhile—he succeeded 
in getting eut of sight of the Indians, 

He then necessarily slackened his pace, for he 
was faint and weary. 

He now again took his way in the direction of 
the stream, which he hoped to cross and seek 
refuge in some ef the moet arid and rugged rocks 
on the sea-shore, where the Indians would be 
least likely to seek him. 

The winding course of the stream was easily 
made out, and walking as well as he could, Nod 
at last reached its bauks, here narrower and 
steeper than before. 

The water, too, was much deeper, and yet not 
too deep for him to wade it. 

Being clear and pellucid, it was sure to be free 
from dangereus vermin. 

Ned stepped in, and finding himself breast 
high, had to carry his ammunition on his head 
in order not te spoil it. 

In this way he finally succeeded in reaching 
the other side, where the vegetation was dense 
in the extreme. 

A number of trees lay prone on the ground, 
the relics ef a recent storm, and two or three 
bold and resolute men might easily have made 
an extempore fort, and held it against an army 
of savages. 

Ned Summers was, however, quite alone in the 
world. 

The only countryman within reach. was his 
bitter and reckless foe. 

But dangerous as is delay, he was obliged to 
seek repose for awhile. 

His eye, however, was kept upon the river all 
the time, while his gun lay close to his 
hand, 

Not the slightest show of mercy would the 
Indians shew him if taken. 

He was determined, therefore, to escape or 
perish in the attempt. 

At the end of half-an-hour he again rose, took 
a refreshing drink of water, and prepared to 
depart on his way. 

Not a sound was to be heard, save the singing 
of the birds on every tree ; cven this was com- 

anionship, however, gad cheered him for nearly 
alf-an-hour, when once more his progress was 
checked by mere physical exhaustion. 

He was now, in fact, so faint as to be acarcely 
able to crawl. 

Want of food was telling on him. 

Nothing eatable, even fruit or berry, was to 
be seen, and he bent bis weary, almost hopeless 
wey despairing and utterly heart-broken. 
was epmpellcd at every step almost to 


use, 
Penad the triumphant Indiems have come up 
now, he must, indeed, have serrendered at 
discretion. 

His way was along the banks ef the sparkling 
river as far ag he could appreach it. What would 


he not have given for seme of the numerous | hat 


fish which he had seen glancing quickly away 
as he croased, to deep holes and places under 
cover? 

Once he thought in desperation of returning 
to where he had concealed the canoe. 

But he feared that spot would be watched 
more than any other. 

No ! he must find some place to hide his weary 
body and pass the night. Even repose might 
restore something of his animal vigour. 

The thickets became denser and denser as he 
advanced, until at length, when sundown fell 
with its sudden darkness on the scene, he could 
scarcely make head at all. 

He accordingly moved further away from the 
bauks of the river, and again emerged upon a 
kind of meadow, or prairie. 

As he did so, something ran away through the 
grees, which he, at the moment, believed to be a 

ird. 

If he could have only caught it. 

As he felt just then raw flesh would, by no 
means, have frightened him, 


Suddenly he trod upon something that crushed 
under his feet. 

He had stumbled over a nest of egga of toler- 
able size, and the parent animal had fled at his 
approach. 

With a prayer of thanksgiving he greedily 
devoured several. 

Theugh raw, they were certainly most delici- 
ous. Ned felt at once revived and hopeful, nor 
did he finish his meal until he had swallowed the 
lagt egg out of the nest. 

His discovery, which, in the excited state of 
his feelings he looked upon as little less than 
providential, aroused him to hope and renewed 
energy. 

Glancing on every side, and aware that in the 
darkness the Indians could not follow his trail, 
he skirted the wood for some little time, feeling 
quite another man, or perhaps we should rather 
tay boy. 

e was now seeking for a tree in which to 
‘pass the night. 

But some had toe lofty trunks, some were too 
small, while others were without the necessary 
branches to help him to the higher parts. 

And so he advanced, utterly unaware of where 
he was going. 

Presently, however, he saw what had some 
appearance ef a rude path through the forest. 

At all events a narrow fissure between the 
trees and green wall of undergrowth appeared 
before him. 

It was very winding in its character, and as 
he advanced had all the appearance of a complete 
labyrinth. 

Once or twice he fancied he came back to a 
place he had seen before. 

This, however, he argued with himself, must 
be the effect of imagination. 

Taking particular notice, however, as he pro- 
greased, he endeavoured in the gloom to study 
the locality. 

Suddenly he found himself in asmall clearing, 
overshadowed by one huge and widely-spreading 
tree. 

Tnere was apparently no further path to be 
seen, 

Ned suddenly paused, and listened with all 
his ears. He certainly heard a fuotstep—a foot- 
step close at hand. 

He drew himself up in the darkest corner of 
the open space, and again waited. 

Silence again. 

He was, however, sure of not having been 
mistaken. Whether human being or beast of the 
forest Ned could not make out, but something 
living he had heard. 

Again. 

His ‘heart throbbing wildly, he clutched his 
gun and waited. : 

A slow, cautious, stealthy footstep was de- 
cidedly approaching. 

The deadly weapon was cocked ready for use, 
and thea a figure stepped forth into the open 
space before the tree. 

It was haman, and that was all Ned could 
make out, though rather dwarfigh. 

The form was concealed by a rough costume ; 
gach as wae worn by some of the Indian women 
—a tunic, and loose trousers, and plaited reed 


t, 

At all events, he, Ned Summers, fancied he 
had nothing to fear,@md stepped out into the 
clearing. 

The creaturc, whatever or whoever it was, 
gave a startled, unintelligible cry, and bounded 
wildly into the thicket. 

At the same moment a rush af other footsteps 
was heard, and poor, hunted Ned, taking the 
way by which the strange apparition had ficd, 
found himeelf again in a thick and almost im- 
passable forest. 

The sootsteps then ceased es if by magic, and 
Ned Summers knew that the enemy were listen- 
ing keenly. 

‘e determined, therefore, to be as cunning as 
themselves, and stepped onwards slowly and 
deliberately. 

It was a terrible aud almost fatal dilema ; 
but life is dear, and Ned Summers knew that 
nothing bet patience and the most consusmmate 
art could save him from his inveterate and 
savage enemies. 

They appeared on this occasion, however, very 
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soon to give up the chase, for as he got further 
and farther into the gloomy woed, all signs of 
them ceased. 

At length Nature asserted its rights, and find- 
ing a large and comfortable tree, and securing 
himself as best he might, the hunted youth 
prepared to sleep. 

He was, as it happened, fortunate enough to 
find repose, and, despite his desperate situation, 
slept until dawn without being disturbed by 
man or beast, 





CHAPTER IX. 
A WONDERFUL ESCAPE, : 
ve Ned Summers awoke, the wood w: 


Nothing was to be heard but the pleasant song 
of the myriad song birds, the wild shrill cries 
of the little green parrots, and tic thousand 
grange and shrill sounds which fill the forest 
in uninhabited places. 

The tree into which he had climbed was of 
enormous size. 

He was secreted in the lower and more leafy 
branches. 

Clambering upward, he never stopped until 
tomes high up as the branches would bear 


He now had a splendid view. 
The sea spread itself like a mirror before him 
at no great distance. 
To the right was a green hill, one mass of 
ion. 


Ten 5 

'o the left was the river where Ned Summers 
bad already passed through so many dangerous 
adventures. 

; Below was the leafy and undulating green 
forest. 

All this, however, told him nothing, and he 
slowly descended. - 

Unfortunately, man is so constituted that the 
having a tolerable supper over night in no way 
compensates for the want of a breakfast in the 
morning. 

Ned Summers was hungry again, and, as it 

very hungry. 
le reflected with grim doubt en the chances of 
a breakfast. 

But the islan] where the roast pheasants and 
pigs ran about crying “‘ Come eat me,” remains 
yet to be discovered. 

At all events, which was just the same, it was 
unknown to our hero. 

He reached the lowest bough, and, before he 
alighted, took a keen survey around. 

He could neither see nor hear anything to 
create doubt or alarm. 

After some hesitation he glided to the ground, 
and stood erect on the sward below, 

Still no sign. 

He could now make out no path; not the re- 
motest trail to guide him. 

He must advance, therefore, completely at hap- 


Taking advantage of a tree at some distance, 
which gave him a vista to guide him, he ad- 
vanced in a straight line. 

In a forest this is a good plan. 

Fix your eyes ona tree, and never leave it 
until you reach it. 

Then, with your back to this tree, fix your eyes 
on another, and, in all probability, the person 
eet in the woods will go in a tolerably straight 

ine. 

Ned tried it, and never once swerved from his 
course. 

In this way he got to the edge of the wood, 
where a few sweet acorns assuaged the first rage 
of furious hunger. 

“Was this te last for ever?” was his sad and 
weary reflection while munching his frugal re- 

ast, 


P 

While he was still eating, he heard a loud 
and triumphant cry, and saw Samuel Petworth, 
nearly naked, distinguishable only from the 
savages by his whiter skin, come rushing in his 
direction, 

The others were at no great distance behind 
the wretched young midshipman. 

He had no choice left but to re-enter the 
wood and strive to conceal himself within its 
gloomy and dark haunta, . 

He was becoming strangely savage, 





What had he dene that he should be hunted 
thug, and by one, too, whom he had never in- 
jured? 

It was really enough to make him murderously 
inclined. 

Samuel Petworth, as he expected, had tried to 
cary favour with the Indians by betraying 


He had perseveringly dogged his footsteps, 
and at last sucoecded, somehow, in discovering 
his retreat. 

After this he returned to the lair of the 
savages. 

He was, to a certain extent, quite free, but 
would not escape. 

He had neither the courage of Ned Summers 
nor was he armed, while his own evil nature 
prevented him from having any belief in the 
generosity of others. 

Had he have trusted Ned Summers, all might, 
perhaps, have been well for both of them. 

5 But this he could not make up his mind to 
lo. 

80 he eat down upon the bank until the dis- 
comfited Indians returned from their abortive 
chase. 

His being at liberty amazed them much. 

At first they were disposed to be aggressive, 
but, after a time, they thought better of it. 

Samuel clearly made signs that he was ready 
to guide them to the hiding-place of the being 
that had stolen the canoe and freed himself. 

This satisfied the savages, and, for the time, 
they were kind, even jocular. 

They presently, in high good humour, dressed 
him up like one of themselves. 

In this guise he accompanied them, and was 
present when our young hero shot and wounded 
the giant savage. 

The huge Indian, however, was not killed upon 
this occasion, but he was unable to go any 
further, and remained, therefore, with the boat. 

The rest, without troubling themselves to 
clamber to the top of the beam, took a way well 
known to them, by whieh to circumvent the 
fugitive and waylay him as he advanced. 

He was, however, too quick for them, and 
though a kind of instinct guided them in the 
right direction, they could not capture him that 
night. 

How he escaped they could not even attempt 
to imagine. 

They simply took up their post under trees and 
slept until morn. 

As soon as they had risen and partaken of a 
frugal breakfast, they again started in chase of 
the much-coveted white man. 

Samuel was fortunate enough to be the first to 
see him, which raised him much in the estima- 
tion of the savage peeple. 

They at once distributed themselves over the 
wood, which was by no means of large extent, 
and determined to examine it, even tree by tree, 
until they found him. 

Samuel Petworth, who had every reason to 
fear Ned Summers more than anybudy, kept 
alongside a tall and powerful Indian. 

He himself was wholly unarmed. His gun 
had been taken from him, and lay in the bottom 
of one of the canoes, 

But though they made a regular battue of the 
wood, and peered under every bush, and shot 
arrows up trees, and examined every hole and 
corner, they made no discovery. 

Ned seemed to have escaped in some strange 
aud mysterious manner. 

The discomfited Indians at last collected to- 
gether and consulted. 

They were evidently very far from being in a 
good humour, and Samuel Petworth thought 
once or twice that they cast rather strange 
glances at himeelf. 

He was in a state of no slight perturbation, 
for, as he well knew, the temper of savages is 
very uneven. 

Should they not fd the much-coveted captive, 
they might turn round and vent their spite and 
rage upon him, 

Sam's teeth began to chatter, and he looked 
round for some loophole of escape from the wrath 
and fury of the savages. 

As he did so, his face brightened up, and he 
gave a kind of view-halloo. 


At a considerable distance he had caught sight | understood him, trotted on at a 





of Ned Summers creeping low and carefully 
behind some bushes. 

The Indians followed the direction of his 
pend aud, though they could see nothing, made 
a 


Samuel was compelled to follow them. 

He was sure it was Ned, but if the Indians did 
not find him, they might think it a mere trick to 
deceive them. 

Yes, there he was, running down another 
slope towards a still narrower part of the 
river. 

He bounded vigorously and desperately the 
moment he knew himeelf discovered, 

What could be his hope? 


No one could aay. 

However that may be, he continued his 
course until he r ed the banks, when he 
tumed round and presented his loaded weapon 
at his foes. 

All stopped their headlong course, Samuel 
Petworth the first, he, in fact, cowering abjectly 
behind the others. 

Then Ned, with aloud cry of triumph, dis- 
appeared, t 

Away bounded the pursuers, satisfied that he 
had leaped into the river. 

They soon, however, found themselves com- 
pletely mistaken. 

A large trunk of a tree had fallen over the 
river, and just touched the other side, which 
served Ned as a bridge. 

He was only about half acroes when the whole 
party came up, 

But how was this? 

A black-looking savage animal preceded him 
on the tree, 

Ned reached the other side, and agair 
turned. 

The Indians, after the first check caused by 
surprise, swarmed on the trunk, eager to follow 
in his track. 

Ned Summers laughed aloud, stooped, and 
exerting his utmost strength, hurled trunk, 
Indians, and all into the yawning abyss 
below. 

Then, with a loud and hopeful cry, he fled 
once more, without waiting to sce what steps 
would be taken by those who were hunting him 
even unto death. 





CHAPTER X. 
A FOUR-FOOTED FRIEND. 
WuEN Ned Summers made his Mist desperate 
dash into the dark and gloomy wood in his 
endeavour to escape from the savages at any 
price, he ran for some time with unabated 
vigour. 

Flight was his only chance, and yet, with so 
many to hunt him up, what chance had. he of 
ultimate escape ? 

Unless something almost miraculous occurred 
he must be taken. 

Still he was determined never to give in while 
life lasted. 

As these thoughts passed rapidly through his 
mind, he was suddenly startled by a strange 
and wholly unexpected sound close at hand. 

He halted and looked round just as a huge 
black animal came leaping forth from the 
bushes. 

He instantly levelled his gun and took steady 
aim at the brute. 

Tt still advanced, however, and, just as he was 
about to fire, he recognised a large New- 
foundland dog, with a brass collar round his 
throat. 

The animal’s manner was rather suspicious 
than unfriendly. 

Suddenly, as the youth removed his gun from 
the charge, it halted close to Ned, and smelt him 
all round: 

Ned did not move, but spoke kindly to the 
animal, which, as if satisfied with the inspection, 
gave a low growl, and, turning round, appeared 
to wish to lead him in a direction opposite to 
that whence his enemies were coming. 

What could this mean? 

No harm any way; for, doubtless, this noble 
animal was owned by some castaway belonging, 
at all events, to a civilized nation. 4 

The dog, once aware that the other partially 
pace, 
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bringing him directly to the bridge which, by a 
bold and thoughtful impulse, Ned had sub- 
sequently cast into the water. 

He knew, however, that this was but a respite, 
as those daring savages would find a way to 
cross, while they were never known to give up a 
trail once they were on the scent. 

He, however, for the present, trusted wholly 
to the dog, which took him forward now at 
a more leisurely pace, with his nose to the 
ground, 

Who or what was he following? 

This, of course, was to him a mystery. 

The dog, meanwhile, kept straight on, neither 
turning to the right nor the left, until he reached 
asmall, but dense thicket. 

Casting one glance at Ned, the intelligent 
animal darted under some bushes, 

The bewildered youth followed, to find him- 
self at the foot of a perpendicular cliff, in a kind 
of hole, apparently without any outlet. 

The dog stood still, wagging his tail and look- 
ing vastly cunning and intelligent. 

Ned was utterly non-plussed. 

Then, the sound of a voice, an English voice, 
pleasant and homely, fell upon his delighted and 
gratified ears. 

“You are English, and in danger?” said the 
unexpected speaker. 

“Tam both,” faintly ejaculated Ned. 

“ And my sccret is my own. If I assist you, 
you will take no advantage of the discovery?” 
continued the other, speaking from above. 

“On my honour as a British sailor,” was Ned's 
hearty response, 

“Come, Carlo,” said the voice. 

Then the dog, which hitherto had remained 
quiescent, turned to the right, and began ascend- 
ing a narrow ledge, imperceptible at first sight, 
but quite a path when discovered. 

Ned, after a careful examination of the diffi- 
culties, hesitated no longer, but began his 
ascent. 

He had but to walk steadily, look upward and 
keep his left hand close to the rock. 

Presently he reached a narrow level ledge, like 
a landing. 

The dog stood still. 

Next instant a ladder fell down from above, a 
ladder of ropes and wood. 

Ned required no invitation but clambered up, 
wild with excitement and curiosity. 

Well might he be surprised at the sight which 
presented itself. 

He was on a rocky shelf half way up a hill, 
and on this shelf stood a youth about his own 
age, as far as he could judge, habited in a 
strange costume. : 

He was shorter, but slightly stouter than him- 
self, as far as his habiliments allowed him to 
make out. 

His countenance, regular, handsome and 
English, was quite brown from exposure. 

A tunic of goat skin, tolcrably decently made, 
loose trousers, as baggy as a Turk’s, gaiters and 
Tough shoes completed the lower man, while his 
head was surmounted by a slouched hat of reed 
and skin. 

In his hand ‘was alight, useful, double-barrelled 
gun, his belt held pistols, and from his side hung 
a sword something like a midshipman’s dirk. 

“ You are certainly having a good look at me,” 
said this singular personage, half merrily, half 
pettishly, 

“ Well, one does not meet a friend on such a 
deserted place as this every day,” replied Ned ; 
“let me first thank you for your kindness.” 

“You are a countryman and in distress," was 
the quiet reply. “(My dog found you out last 
night, but the savages were too close for me to 
risk discovery by communicating with you.” 

“Where is the dog?” suddenly asked Ned, 

‘He will be here directly,” said the stranger, 
smiling ; “in the meantime, let me introduce you 
to my fortress.” 

Ned looked open-mouthed at a small stockade 
of wattled boughs and stakes. 

The strange youth stepped within, and intro- 
duced him to a small but neat chamber. 

There were some rude stools, a coarse table, 
sevcral guns, as well as a very fair supply of 

useful utensils, 

“This is my sitting-room,” said the youth, 
“and this my pantry.” 
































turned round and retreated 
by the way taey had come. 








and then turned into the 
to make better acquaintance. 
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As he spoke he opened a wattled door separa- 
ting a hollow in the rock from the room. 

Several lumps of goat's flesh, with some coarse 
cakes, were then brought forth with a gourd of 
water. 


“Yon must be hungry,” said the stranger ; “if 


80, eat at once.” 

Ned was not likely to refuse, being indeed 
utterly faint and exhausted. 

While he was eating, the dog came panting in 
and lay at their feet. 

Ned threw him a bone which he took up readily 
enough. 

“ How could he get up here?” continued our 
hero, still continuing his meal. 

“You know nothing of the mysterics of this 
place as yet,” replied the other, with a smile. 

Suddenly the dog gave a low growl. 

The stranger started, looked uneasy, and then 
spoke in a low tone. 

“ Your enemies have followed you, But they 
will scarcely find us,” he went on, “if they dc 
life is sweet, and you must fight. I will load.” 

And, with this singular remark, the stranger 
led the way into the open air. 

fed Summers, without he- 
sitation, peered over the rock. 

The savages were at its foot, 
looking round and about, 
everywhere but upwards. 

They were evidently ex- 
asperated to the last degree 
at the dance he had led them ; 
and their glaring eye-balls, 
and savage words, ciently 
indicated their murderous in- 
tentions. 

From where he stood, Ned \ 
Summers, properly provided 
with arms and ammunition, 
could have killed the whole 
party ; but then they were 
not alone on the island, 
while, to commit such whole- 
sale slaughter, was very much 
against his feelings and prin- 
ciples. 

Besides, to betray the re- 
treat of his young friend, 
unless compelled to do so, 
would be both foolish and 
unjust in the extreme. 

The savages examined the 
grassy sward, surveyed every 
step of ground, and finally, 
as if convinced the white 
man had given them theslip, 


e youths watched them 
untH they were out of sight, 
ut 
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ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES, 
By the Author of “ Past awp Parstwr,” &., &. 


—e—. 


gyOUIS XIII, who ascended the 
| throne at the death of his 
father, Henry IV., was at. 
that ttme only nine years 
old. 

His mother, Marie de 
Medicis, was consequently 
at once declared Regent of 
the kingdom, and com- 
menced her regency by at once disbanding the 
troops of “ Henry the Good,” and di all 
the friends and ministers of her late husband 
that they refused to serve the new king. 

Marie de Medicis adopted as her favourite a 
Florentine, named Concini, otherwise named the 
Marshal d'Ancre, whose wife was an extremely 








DUEL BETWEEN MONTMORENCY AND BEAUVRON, 





CHAPTER XL 
THE WRECK, 


HENRY THORNTON, as the youth described him- 
self, was born in India, of English parents, and 


had been sent home for the benefit of his health 


and for purposes of education. 

A fearful storm came, carrying away the top- 
masts and opening the seams of the vessel so 
much that she every moment threatened to 
founder. 

Captain and crew knew that she was, toa 
certain extent, doomed. 

The long-boat, which was very large and 
serviceable, was first amply provisioned, and to 
this all who could find room in it betook them- 
selves, 

The pinnace, however, had also been prepared 
in case of accidents, 

The boy, for some reason which he did not ex- 
plain, and which will appear at a future time, 
was below in his state-room when the last pas- 
senger entered the long-boat. 

When he came on deck he was alone with his 
faithful dog, which gambolled around him un- 
conscious of danger. 4 

The position was an awful one. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 158.) 


picked woman ; but, at the same time, very 
lever. 

Marie de Medicis hated the Protestant re- 
ligion as much as Catherine de Medicis had 
hated it; but she cannot be accused of being 
guilty of any act of cruelty towards them, 
although she was constantly desirous of making 
war against them. 

In fact, she displayed her dislike to the 
Huguenots so openly that the latter fiew to 
their arms, and the Prince de Condé joined 
them ; but a feigned peace was concluded in 
the name of the king ; and the Prince de 
Condé, who had no suspicion of treason, was at 
once seized and thrown into the Bastile. 

The news of his imprisonment at once caused 
the other princes to take up arms once more, 
and the war was renewed, but suddenly ended on 
the death of Mashal d’Ancre, which took place 
in this way — 

This man and his wife had rendered them- 
selves so odious in general, and particularly to 
the young king, that he readily listened to the 
advice of a favourite courtier named De Luynes, 
who proposed that the marshal should be 
arrested by a certain captain of the guard named 


Vitry. 
The latter accordingly selected thirteen 
assassins, and the marshal ; but, under 
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The Spaniards attacked France on the 
—~ side of the Low Countries, and, as Louis 
XII. was, at the time, at war with 
Italy, he had to maintain two armies in 
the field at once. The French, how- 
ever, were generally victorious. 

At length Louis XIII. died in the 
year 1643, having reigned thirty-three 
years, and leaving two sons by his wife, 
Anne of Austria, a daughter of the 
king of Spain, whom he made regent 
of the kingdom; his death-bed was 
attended by all his children. 

The reign of Louis XIII. was a dis- 
astrous one for France; for in it the 
taxes were increased to an enormous 
extent, and the old religious animosities 
revived. 

The leading character in France dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIII. was, most 
undoubtedly, Cardinal Richelieu, who 
was one of the greatest statesmen that 
any age or country ever produced. 

Although nearly the whole of his 
administration was spent cither in 
foreign wars or domestic disturbances, 
he was able to attend to commercial 
matters as well as to bestow great at- 
tention upon literature and art. | 

To his patronage the “Academie 
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the pretext that he endeavoured to 
resist the royal commands, stabbed 
him on the spot. 

His wife was soon afterwards be- 
headed by order of the Parliament of 
Paris; and the queen mother was 
banished. 


‘When the king heard of the death of 
D'Ancre, he said to Vitry—“I thank 
you ; at length I am really a king!” 

It was not long before Louis XIII. 
socght a reconciliation with his mother, 
and succeeded through the good offices 
of an ccclesiastic whe is famous in 
history as the Cardinal Richelieu. 
When they met, the king gaily ex- 
elaimed—“ Now that Ihave you, you 
shall no more escape from me !” and 
the queen replied, “Ah! you will not 
have much difficulty in keeping mea 
prisoner, for I am sure that I shall 
always be well treated by so good a son 
as you :” 

In spite of all this, however, the 
mother and son soon quarrelled again ; 
and Marie de Medicis quitting France 
for ever, died very unhappily, a few 
years afterwards, at Cologne, 

After the retirement of the queen 
mother, Louis XIII, acting under the 


ee secasoearion OF nanEcnALW'xens Reogte gre e ae o 
testants, and the re-establishment of the which has contributed to render it a 
Catholic religion throughout his domi- general vehicle of conversation through- 


out Europe. 

Louis always disliked Richelieu ; but 
atthe same time submitted most impli- 
citly to his directions. 

The cardinal was feared equally by the 
king whom he served, and the nobility 
whom he depressed. 

The Czar, Peter the Great, when he 
visited Paris, in the year 1717, secing 
the grand mausoleum of this minister 
7 in the Sorbonne, and being told it was 

4 5 NX that of Cardinal Richelieu, was excited 
duelling. at a cas to enthusiasm. 

These were Franfois de Montmorency, Wy 4 He ran to the statue, embraced it, and 
and Francois de Rosmadee, his second, § \ f 4 || exclaimed, 
who had engaged in a combat with ; R f “Oh ! if thou wert still living, I would 
swords and daggers in the Place Royale, SS A \ give thee one half of my empire for 
with the Marquis de Beauvron and H \ \ governing the other.” 

Henry d’ Amboise, the latter of whom (To be continued. Commenced in No, 132.) 
was killed. 

It was in vain that every effort was 
made by his courtiers to persuade the 
king to be lenient. 

[e was immoveable; and the first: 
named noblemen were executed. 
Montmorency was succeeded by a 


nions. 

There were scarcely ever such crucl 
wars waged as those which took place 
between the partisans of the rival 
religions during this reign. 

They fought rather like wild beasts 

men. 

It was during this reign that the 
French nobles were stricken with terror 
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’ 
A Dvrcnsan, in describing a span of 
horses which he bad Rooter ¢ was 
very m e, ‘specially the off one. 
posthumous son, who became the cele. betray Menger pe eg route aiee 
brated Marshal Luxembourg. = s - one I always caught de oder; and I 
One of the principal events of this : = whipped de one most dead, because de oder 
reign was the siege of La Rochelle, kicked at me.” 
which a woman—the wife of the Duke A corocreD firm in Newark, New 
de Rohan—defended during a whole Jersey, having suffered some pecuniary 
hee against an army commanded by embarrassment, recently closed use, 
ais XIIL in person, an e senior member gave 18 lic 

Perhaps no Dera 8 ever suffered more the followin, at “De ‘isholuion of 

i t Hi co-parsnips heretofore assistin; vixt me 
Peer ia tile ag hee Ma pits an Moses Jones in de barber profession 
asserted that, when "it surrendered, am herctofo resolved, sp esonte who oes 
any died in Consequence of the eager: ay jcc ie a ces es ene 
ness with which they devoured food. ’ i solved,” ‘ 

When he had taken La Rochelle, faa 2 Z WN , THE rightful heir—Wot the chignon. 
Leuis XIII. en d in some littie wars | 4 Nm a i ‘Wuat piece of carpentry becomes a gem 
Bae by them little glory J 7 { % ascoon as it is finished? A-gate. 

h Ti 4, RK ¥ “ “" 

The most interesting fact with respect iy , 7 leg 2 asked John, eatin a at ie 
to them is, perhaps, that the Cardinal I Gil 7 J nether limbs. “No,” replied Pat, “I 
< Rice though a, mest was in y should say it was the leg of a calf.” 

e it of placing himself at the 
head of the Prench armies engaged 
in them, in full military costume. 
Richelieu, in fact, obtained at length so 
great a reputation both ag a minister 
and a warrior, that he excited the 
jealousy of the princes of the royal 
family, and the Duke d’Orleane, the 
king’s only brother, headed a rebellion , 
but it was speedily put down, and 
the duke had to fly to Spain, the 1 = mination in Psalms, on being asked “ What 
government of which country he in- is the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
duced to make war upon France. DEATH-BED OF LOUIS XIII, ness?” answered, “ Bed-buge, sir, 































to disperee the crowd around the bar, ex- 
claimed: “All ye blackguards that isn’t 
lawyers, quit the court ?” 

A scHool-novsk caught fire the other 
day, and as the boys watched it, one in 
another school said enthusiastically and 
honestly to his companion, “Oh! Johnny, 
don’t you wish it was our school-house ?” 

“ A CHARITY school girl, under an exa- 
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“Tx Cork, the crier of the court, anxious , 
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BICYCLE BOB. 


There had been some little approach to a re- 


By the Author of “ Ginzs Evenomrsx,” “Nozopr's Doo.” | “NCiliation between himself and Polly Warner, 


“ Fax Faotic,” “ Waproor,” &., &c. 
—_—e— 
CHAPTER III.—(continued.) 


ACK PEPPER pointed to » ray 
of light that was shining through 
acrack in the window shutters 
belonging to what was called the 
parlour. 

“You know the place, then, 
Jack ?” whispered Luke. 

“Know it! I should think I 
did; I've been here often and 
often, and took notice of every- 
thing, especially——” 
kat a manent = 

“ Especially what ?” they sai 

“Ah, well, we'll see when we get in,” was the 





reply. x 

“ But how are we to get in, eh?” 

“Never you mind, leave that to me ; you all 
eet round to the front door, and I'll soon have 

it open for you; and mind, don’t make a noise ; 
you'll see what a lark we'll have.” 

He left them, and, climbing over the gaté by 
the back door, alighted in the len. 

Just as he was nearing the door, by the side 
of which stood a large water butt, a voice sud- 
denly said, in a whisper— 

“Ts that you, Jack?” 

“Yes; have you made it all right with the 
door?” was the reply. 

“Made it all right, of course ; boys there?” 

“ Yes—all right ; one hung back.” 

“ Don't guess, do they 2” 

“Not they ; they think it a lark, and so it is; 
but I like a lark that, while it sings, pays.” 

“Ha, ha! that’s right; well, while you are 
baring your lark we'll be having ours ; se, go to 
work.” 

The man who had been speaking to Jack had 
been all this time concealed by the water butt, 
now advanced, and going up to the door he lifted 
the latch, which moved without the slightest 
noise, pushed in his head and listened. 

“ All's as quiet as a tombetone,” he said. 

The next moment Jack had entered the house, 
and the door was closed after him. 

Then he ascended the short flight of stairs 
that led to the passage, and no felon cat could 
have gone upon its errand better than he did. 

The door was slightly epen, and he could hear 
the voice of one of the sisters reading some pas- 
sages from the great and good book. 

The voice of the reader ceased, and the rascal 
listened. Again the voice of the reader went on 
as before. 

A moment after and the street door was opened 
without the slightest noise. 

* Step on the mat,” whispered Jack, “ until all 
are in.” 

They did so, and then Jack closed the door, 
but did not shut it, 

“ Be handy,” he said, “when we run for it. 
All get your masks on?” 

“Yes,” they whispered. 

There was a noise as though a chair moved. 

“ Now then,” said Jack Pepper. 

The next moment the door was dashed open 
and they rushed into the room with a shout. 

The sudden appearance of this band of boys 
with hideous black masks on, and the wild shout 
they gave, caused the two ladies to spring from 
their chairs with a shriek of horror. 

For a moment the affrighted and the masked 
gazed upon each other; but the next instant 
one of the ladies, hearing the clatter of plate as 
though it was being shot into a bag, realised 
the extent of the affair, and, flinging back the 
shutters and opening the window, shouted with 
all her voice for help, while the other, seizing 
a heavy footstool, made an onslaught among the 
masks. 

This was sufficient ; and, in an instant, the 
Toom was clear and the intruders out in the open 
air, 


s * * * * 


Bicycle Bob, after his encounter »"‘" Jack 
Pepper, made the best of his way ‘» uy 
and there, having cleaned hin 
ride home upon his favourite + 


| are at the bottom of all this, depend npon 


and he was anxious, if he could, to put things 
upon a better footing. 
Bob, therefore, started off for the cottage. 


= 
and then Bob sat down with the ladies, waiting 
for the relief to come. 

He did not feel very comfortable in his mind 
respecting Luke Craft; his sudden and unex- 
pected seizure of him alarmed the mind of 


It is needless to say with what speed he sent} Bob. 


his vehicle along, and how his heart swelled with 
pride at the salutations he received of “ Bicycle 
Bob for ever |” 

Just as he arrived at the top of the lane, he 
was startled at hearing the window of the cot- 
tage fly up, and loud juts for help and assist- 
ance, 


The next moment a lad dashed out ef the 
front gate, and flew up the lane leading to the 
cot of John Stout. 

“ Oh, oh ! my lad,” said Bob, “ that’s it, is it ; 
here goes after you,” 

The next instant the bicycle was put in rapid 
motion, and the chase . 

The pursued ran ewiftly, and kept looking 
from one side to the other in hopes of seeing 
some outlet for escape, but, as none appeared— 
for thick hedges ran up each side of the lane— 
he kept on as hard as he could race. 

But all in vain. 

Bob, on his bicycle, seemed to fly. 

For a moment or two they kept on side b’ 
side, but the next the runaway was laid hold of. 

“Let me go!” he said, in panting tones, and 
cen a face of ashy paleness was turned upon 

‘im. 

“ Merciful Heavens !” he said, “ Luke Craft!” 

“Yes ; let me go or I am lost.” 

Bob, utterly astonished, let go his hold, and 
the next moment Luke had disappeared. 





CHAPTER IV. 
BICYCLE BOB SAVES HUMAN LIFE. 
Ir took Bob Ready a moment or two to recover 
himeelf, and then turning the vehicle round he 
went back to the place from whence the sounds 
for help proceeded. 


The occupants of the oo! were well known 
to him, and therefore when he rode up he was 
received. 


“We have been robbed,” said one of the 
sisters. “At first, when the boys with their 
hideous masks upor them rushed in, we thought 
that it was only a boyish frolic ; but oh, others 
are in it ; we heard plate jingle in the other 
room. There are thieves in the place, don't 
leave us ; Betsy has ran after the police.” 

“ Humph ! has she," said Bob; “in the mean- 
time let me have a look.” 

And s0 saying, Bob very coolly walked into 
the house. Taking up the poker us a means of 
defence, he went into the parlour, the affrighted 


ladies following him, holdin, the light over | left 
his head. : idee 


“There has been somebody certainly,” said 
Bob, “ but they have vanished.” 

“ And so has the plate, worth at least a hun- 
dred pounds! Oh dear ! oh dear !” said they both 
clasping their hands. 

At that moment one of the mounted patrol, 
whom the girl had met, rode{up. He dismounted, 
and tying the bridle of his horse to a railing, 
went into the house. 

He heard all the ladies had to say, and then 
asked, 

“How many boys did you say entered the 
house ?” 

“Oh, I am sure I can’t teH, the room was full; 
Bat this, ” pointing to Bob, “was not one of 


ma. 

Bob at this burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘Oh, no,” said the man, “I know that ; every- 
one knows Bicycle Bob. Come along with me, 
my lad, and let us see a little more into this 
affair. 

And, so saying, they went below, and then the 
whole affair e plain, 

“You sec it's a got-up affair; ” remarked the 
officer, “‘ while the blind was being played in the 
front with the masks, the burglars were at work 
at the back.” 

“You'll stop here, ‘Bob, a little time, until 
one of my men arrives, and then he shall stay 
to protect the place all night. For the present, 
good night, ladies. The boys with the masks 
it.’ 


“Can he be one of the burglars?” he said to. 
himeelf, “If he is, I am glad I let him go, 
although I expect every day semething will 
occar that will bring him to grief and shame.” 

His reflections were interrupted at this moment 
by the arrival of a policeman ; not that a second 
visit by the burglars was at all expected, but as 
@ matter of safety and protectien to the two 
ladies who had been so terribly alarmed and 
robbed. 

Once more upon his bicycle, Bob was soon 
home, and, after having seen all secure, he sat 
down and told all about the burglary, but 
omitted to mention a word respecting Luke 
We return now to the boys who had been 80 
infamously lured into the trap by Jack Pepper. 

When the alarm was given, they scattered in 
different directions like a flock of birds at the 
report of a gun. 

Jack Pepper knew his way home by a ronnd- 
about road ; but, in his anxiety to get out of the 
house, he forgot to leave behind him a gold 
watch he had taken up. 

He made the best of his way over the back of 
some fields, and was about emerging again into 
the main road, when he stopped at a gate that 
led out of the field to have a little rest, and, in 
sporting parlance, to get “second wind.” 

“Who the devil,” he muttered, “ would have 
thought that those old women would have kicked 
up such a blessed row? If the place hadn’ta 
been some little way out of the road, we should 
have been caught like fish in a net. I wonder 
where the boys have got to! At all events, 
here goes.” 

He rose, and climbed the gate, for it was 
locked and resisted all his efforts te open it. 

The night being dark he could not see very 
clearly before him, but he looked and thought 
the foot path lay clear before him. 

“ At all events, I am safe, and ge here goes.” 

He gave a jump, and then a loud cry, as he 
went tumbling down a hole some twenty feet 
deep. 

They had opened that part of the road in the 
course of the day for the purpose of making a 
drain, and had gone away forgetting to put up 
alight to warn anybody ; as it wasout of the 
main road seme two or three feet they thought 
no one could wander near it. 

¥or a time Jack Pepper lay partially stunned, 
then rising, or trying to do so, he found that his 
arm was broken. 

“J have done it now,” he groaned, while the 

rolled down his face in large “Tf 
I am found here, and with the watch upon 
me, it’s all up. Jack Pepper will be boxed 
up.” 


He sat up for a moment, and passed his right 
hand about the hole as far as he could reach. 

“What's this, a ladder? The infernal men 
have left it here, and by that means I think I 
can get up out of this hole.” 

He rose and placed Lis hand upon the ladder, 
and, in spite of the agony he endured, succeeded 
in getting to the top, and, by dint of groping 
about, he ence more gained the high road. 

“T am all right now for home.” 

And, 80 saying, he buttoned his coat up, and, 
placing his useless arm in it for a sling, started 
off at a good pace, but taking care, as much as 
he could, to avoid observation. 

* * * ° * * 

It would be almost impossible to define the 
feelings that raged in the bosom of Luke Craft 
when the words “ Your secret is safe with me," 
issued from the lips of Bob Ready. 

Rage, shame, hate, agony, and fright alter- 
nately took possession of him as he rushed up 
the lane. 

Then he stopped an instant, for he heard the 
heavy galloping of a horse coming rapidly 


‘along. 


Alarmed at this, he sprang off the road jntc 
the hedge, clinging to it by his hand, regardles: 
of the lacerations it inflicted upon him. 


The patrol 1e-mounted and galloped off,} Scarcely had he done so, when the mounted 
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patrol, with his clanking sword, dashed past 
bim. 


Luke listened for a moment until the noise 
of the herse's feet. was lost in the distance, and 
then he scrambled into the road again. 

He started off again, spite of the pain he felt 
in his face and hands, and kept going rapidly on 
until he came into a road but very dimly lighted, 
and not the same one that he had gone along 
when he went out on his “bit of fun.” 

He stood upon the path, ‘looking right and 
left, for he was un which way to take. 

While hesitating, he heard footsteps approach- 
ing; and, looking, saw a labouring man. 

Like at once walked boldly up to him. 

“Am I going right for Kennington church ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, my lad. Keep straight on, and walk 
fast, and you will soon reach it,” said the man, 
as he went on his way. 

Away went Luke, but, walk as fast as he 
could, it was an hour before he reached it. 

At last, wearied and worn out, and so alarmed. 
at thinking at what had taken place, he gained 
his home. 

The door was opened almost before he knocked, 
for his mother had been anxiously waiting his 
arrival, and, hearing his foot upon the step, had 
gone at once to let him in. 

The instant she saw him, she uttered a loud 
scream, and nearly fell to the ground. 

The face and hands of the lad—the san she 
loved so much—were laterated and bleeding, his 
clothes torn and muddy, and his whole appear- 
ance was that of one who had been engaged in 
some deadly conflict. 

“Luke! Luke! what is all this?” she said, 
asthe sank into a chair. 

“I went a Iittle way into the country for a 
walk, missed my way, and, getting out of the 
Toad in the dark, fell into a hedge, that’s all. It’s 

it is ne worse.” 

“Thank God it is no worse,” said the widow, 
and Lake went to his rest. 

But all night long dreams and phantoms of 
chains and prison haunted his imagination, 
and, more than once, he started up under the 
impression that the officers of justice stood at his 
bedside, and bade him rise. 

Sach is the punishment of the person who 
sue takes a false step from the path of honesty 
anc ’ 

‘The next morning brought with it the whole 
and true account of the burglary and robbery 
committed by a band of boys, masked and 
armed. 

The news, of coarse, rapidly spread, and was 
the talk of half London, but in no part was it 
more the topic of conversation and alarm than 
in the neighbourhood where it eceurred. 

In the factory the men did nothing but 
speak of it, and of course = thousand and one 
speculstions were hagarded as to who were the 


ys, 

It was said that the police were on their track 
and that they would soon be in custedy, but the 
plies had not the slightest track or trace of 

em. 

It was perhaps fortunate that the man whom 
Luke accosted was on the tramp, and was a 
great many: miles away from the 

He had noticed by the dim light of the lamp 
that Luke’s face had been in trouble. 

“That young 'un has been in a ‘scrim’ 
and don’t appear to have had much the 
best of it,” he said, as he walked rapidly 


away. 

As for Bob, he kept his counsel and the secret, 
Temembering the old saying that “no secret is 
0 well kept as when you keep it yourself.” 

But there were one or two little things that 
tried Bob hard. 

“Bicycle Bob,” so said the journals, “had 
pursued more than one of them ; that they had 
threatened him with instant death, suddenly 
Presenting revolvers at him; and that when, 
overawed by numbers, he had turned and fied, 
they fired after him and shot—the bicycle.” 

en Polly Warner, with her keen, bright eyes 
and knowing little head, had some ideas of her 
own wpon the matter, 

The business of the factory was almost at a 
stand-still, im consequence of the visits of the 
police, and in order to remove all doubts respect- 








ing the “ bicycle,” it was pulled out and under- 
wont a rigid examinatien. 

Then a number of persons came to see the 
“here of the bicycle,” and to congratulate him 
upon his ce e and narrow escape. 

Atall this Bob laughed, and seemed to enjoy 
the joke amazingly. 

the afternoon all the parties mentioned in 
the first part of this narrative met, as usual, in 
the little counting-house. 

Bob to make up the books, John Stout to see 
hew stock went, and what orders were booked, 
Mrs. Stout and Polly were seated by the stove, 
the former making out o list of things wanted at 
the cottage, while the latter, pretending to read 
the newspaper, had her mischievous eyes fixed 
upon Bob. 

“Of all the obstinate tempers in this werld, 
that boy is one,” she muttered to herself, “and 
I begin to hate him,” but she didn’t take her 
eyes off him for all that. “Hesays I am always 
teasing him about Luke Craft, am I? Then 
T'll tcase him a trifle more.” 

She took up the paper again, and then sud- 
denly placed it down. 

“Uncle,” she said, but looking all the time at 
Bob, “ whatever has become of Luke Craft ?” 

At the mention of his name Bob turned so 
suddenly upon his stool as almost to bring him 
to the groand, while old Stout hid his face in 
the book ; even at the mention of his fame, the 
old lady looked up through her 

why, bless me, what can all this mean?” 
asked Polly. “Why, Mister Ready, you look 
as if the police had come to take you away ; not 
on the bicycle, oh, dear, no ; they don’t do it in 
that way on the charge of——” 

“‘What charge, eh, Miss Warner!” said Bob, 
having recovered the surprise he felt when the 
name was first mentioned, and smiling. . 

“Oh, I don’t know. 'Praps you murdered the 
poor fellow and buried him under one of the 
anvils; nothing is impossible in these awful 
times.” 

s Why, Polly, my girl,” said old Stout, “I 

wr: your pardorf, unole, it’s no answer te 


my question. Perhaps, Mister Bob Bicyole, ha! 
ha! what a name!” 


“ It’s a name, Polly, that has mi tok 
the: roof over our heads, and kept it water-tight, 
ani ” 


Here Old Stout got into a rage, and out of 
breath. : 

““Water-tight, eh! Iam glad to hear that,” 
said Polly, “for when it rained the water came 
in fast enough ; but as I was saying——” 

What Polly was about to easy was prevented 
by the entrance of Mrs. Craft. 

The appearance of the poer mother seemed te 
strike every one with surprise, especially Beb 
Ready, who inwardly feared that semething 
had happened to Luke, or that he had fallen 
into the hands of the police. 

The wan and pallid cupceorian of the poet 
woman's face plainly told them that something 
serious had happened. 

“ Why, what in the name ef wender, has hap- 
pened, Mrs. Craft?” said Mrs. Steut. 

The person so addressed made no answer, till 
she had carefully shut the deer. 

“Tam very unhappy in my mind respecting 
my son Luke,” was the reply. 

“ Indeed, what has happened new ?” asid John 
Stout, casting a side glance at Beb. 

“Well, I can hi tell, but I have great 
fears that he get inte seme serious scrape last 
night.” 

“Last night)!” said Polly, “ why it was last 
night that the burglary teok place at the house 
just at the end of our lane. Why, Bob knows 
all about it.” 

“ I—I know very little respecting it, ” replied 
Bob, still sing on with his writing in the 
books. 

“ Why, you rode up at the time the alarm was 
given upon your bicycle, and must have seen all 
about it’; you know you did.” 

Polly was rather nettled at Bob’s having con- 
tradicted her, and felt determined to sift the 
matter to the very bottom. 

“ But what has the burglary got to do with 
Luke ?” said Stout, 


“ God forbid that it should have anything to 
do with him, but still I have great fear that 
something more than commen happened to him 
last night. The report is that the burglary 
was commited by siz boys, masked; the ladies 
have already sworn te it.” 

“Well, there are mere beys than yours, Mrs. 
Craft.” 

“ Yes, but then Luke came heme mere than 
ordinary late, mere dead than alive, his hands 
and: face scratched and weunded, his clothes 
covered with mud, and he is so ill te-day that he 


keeps his bed. All these things render me very 
unl . Bid you see anything ef them ?” and 
she her hand upen Beb’s arm. 


Before Bob could well reply, the door was 
opetied, arid an inspector of police in plain clothes 
entered the counti heats: : aa 

‘he appearance of this geatleman @ very 
effect upen the nerves ef all assembled, 
upon none more than Mrs. Craft. 

3 ve called,” he said, “fer the purpose of 
asking you a few questiens about the burglary 
up the lane,” and he laid his hat upon the desk. 

“ It is of no use asking me, sir. I don't know 
anything about it,” said Pelly, “I was just 
getting the supper ready, and——” 

“T don’t suppose fer one moment that you had 
any hand in the burglary, miss,” said the de- 
tective, with a smile ; “my visit here is to ask a 
few questiens of this lad. Bicycle Beb, I think, 
is your name?” 

“ As if any parson weuld Christen any human 
being by such a name as that,” said Polly, tossing 
up her head. 

“Hold your tongue, Polly,” said Mr. Stout, 
“it's s name he has been called because he made 

” 

“T am aware of all that, Mr. Stout,” said the 
officer, “and, from what I have heard, he full 
well deserves the name. I have only a question 
or two to ask him. There is little doubt that in 
the daring attempt made last night, the rushing 
in of the masked boys was but a pretext ora 
cloak under which the real burglars carried on 
their plans ; but still, the beys are considered as 
equally guilty. Did you see any of them?” and 
the inspector fixed: his eye steadily upon.Bab. 

Now, if there was one thing that Bob prided 


cep | himself upen, it was his love of truth. 


For a moment or so the struggle was greet ; 
but mercy fer the peor misgnided lad overcame 
every ether feeling. 

“No; they had gone off when I rede up; and 
I should have imagined they escaped up the lane 
by the back,” was the reply. 

“That is what we all imagine, because we 
picked up some of the masks, and the cap of 
one,” : : 

It was lucky that Luke’s mother, at the 
entrance ef the officer, had sat herself down by 
the fire-place, and was, therefere, some distance 
from the man, 

She trembled so from head to foot at: this 
admission of the officer, and her agitation was 
se great, that it must have drawn his attentien 
to her. ; 

Pelly, seeing this, with’ great tact and readi- 
ees, steod up before her, se as toshield her from 
the lynx eyes of the officer. 

Luke had returned home witheut his cap; in 
the struggle with Bob it had fallen off, and the 
boy was too anxious te make his escape to stop 
and endeavour to recover it. 

“T have some hopes of finding the owner of 
it, for luckily the name of the maker is inside of 
it. So boldly was the burglary planned and 
carried out, that the authorities have effered a 
reward for the apprehension of any of them ; 
and 80, my lad, keep a sharp leok-out, and only 
get some information respecting them, and you 
will be a handsome gainer by it ; good day.” 

And with that the officer took his depar- 
ture. 

There was a dead silence in the little room 
for at least five minutes after he had left. 

At last Polly broke the silence, : 

“Well, upon my word, one would think tha! 
we had stumbled upon a quakers’ meeting or a 
deaf and dumb society, And here’s Mrs. Craft 
has thought fit to faint ; ran for some watet and 
vinegar, Mfr. Ready,” 

“Yes, miss.” 
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“THE PURSUED RAN SWIFTLY; BUT ALL IN VAIN.” 


And the next moment Bob was out of the 
counting-house. 

It was but too true ; the poor'woman, alarmed 
for the safety of her son, and feeling now more 
certain that he was by some means mixed up in 
he setae upon the house, had become insen- 

le. 

It was some time before the exertions of the 
kind-hearted sympathisers could restore her, an 
when that was done, she wept and wrung her 
hands bitterly. 

“What am I to do?” she said. “In the name 
of Heaven, assist a lone woman to eave her 
child.” 
dee ei at onesie be thought that 

ie Ly- wii sharp them out 
of the difficulty. ae 

“The best way will be for you to keep Luke 
at home for a time until the alfair blows over,” 
said Bob, 

“Then you know?” 

And here Mrs. Craft looked Bob hard in the 


“T know this much, Mrs, Craft,” he replied, 
“that I have seen Luke in bad company, and he 
may have been lured into the affair by his evil 
companions without being at all aware of its 


real purport. " 
ia en you have seen him with them?” she 


“I have, and with deep regret ; and, what is 
more, have warned him, but to no purpose,” 
was the reply. 

“And you know more-——!” 

“Than I intend to tell, Mrs. Craft. Take my 
advice, and do not seek to know any more ; let 
us hope that Luke's peril will be got over, and 
that it will serve as a warning to him.” 

And with that Bob walked out of the counting- 
house into the factory, and busied himself with 
some work, 

But the same night Bob told all he knew of 
the affair to his kind, master, knowing 
that the secret would be safe with him; and 
both of them resolved to do all they could to 





save Luke from the consequences that his keep-|a light might have been seen burning until 


ing disreputable society had entailed upon him. 


CHAPTER V. 
DARK REVELATIONS, 
We have before slightly noticed the house 
inhabited by old Jack Pepper, and in which 
he carried on the ostensible business of bone, 
rag aad old metal dealer. 

To all appearance it was a mean, miserable- 
looking place enough, and admirably adapted 
for the “trade” that was carried on within its 
walls, : 

More than once the police had paid visits to 
the place, but nothing could be found to rake up 
the slightest charge against him. 

Then, in appearance, he was totally different 
to those ef his craft; for, whereas the general 
body of those men are slovenly, dirty, and 
repulsive im appearance, Jack Pepper was the very 
reverse, 

The black coat, white neckerchief, and white 
apron were not to be excelled in colour by any 
in the neighbourhood, and at all times his shoes 
were well polished, and his long black gaiters 
without a speck of dirt upon them. 

The hairs upon his head were scanty and grey, 
and brushed down in a most exact manner ; the 
only repulsive sign about him was that he had 
only one eye; Sat then the brightness and 
keenness of that seemed amply to atone for the 
deficiency of the other. 

To sum up all, he was a member of a small 
community called the “ Shakers,” 

His household consisted of an old woman, deaf 
and dumb, his nephew, young Jack, and two 
men who assisted in the bone and rag business. 

metal Pan 
himself in more ways than one, for he paid all 
moneys away and received them. 

At nine o'clock the shop, warehouse, and 
wharf were closed for the night, the men sent 
home, and all was still; but the glimmer of 


Old Pepper always attended to the 


nearly the midnight hour; then it was whis- 
pered that the old man was busy counting his 
money ; for people gave him credit for being 
rich, and they were not far out in their reckon- 


ing. . 

Foung Jack's occupation seemed to be, as we 
have said, lounging against the door-post, look- 
ing about him, and whistling. 

Upon the night of the burglary old Jack sat 
in a little room at the back of the shop, which 
served him for a counting-house as well as a 
bed-room, 

His bedstead served him for a place to put 
anything upon, for it folded up ; a few old chairs 
and a table completed the rest of the furniture 
of the place. 

The weather having turned somewhat cold, 
there was a fierce fire burning in the grate. 

“I wonder how the thing will turn out to- 
night,” he muttered. “It was a cunning scheme 
of Jack’s, that of the masks, because it will take 
off all suspicion of the other matter. Ha, ha! I 
think we are the cleverest people out for manag- 
ing things well; all I hope is that he won't be 
too daring, that’s all. I'll just amuse myself till 
they come back.” : 

le rose, and, to amuse himself, as he called it, 
proceeded to take down an old pair of canvas 
trousers which he pulled over the other parts of 
his dress, then taking off his coat and white 
neckerchief, he huug them carefully up, and then 
he put on 4 coarse canvas blouse ; and to crown 
this strange metamorphosis, he pulled a red 
worsted cap over his head. 

Had it not been for the one eye, few would 
have recognised in the man before them old 
Jack Pepper, or, as some of his facetious neigh- 
bours had called him, “Clean Pepper.” | 
ace alteration made him look anything but 

it 

Then he proceeded to small cupboard, but 
usoked cautiously round before he opened the 

oor, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 158.) 
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A STRANGE CAREER; 
OR, THE FORGER'S VICTIM. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD ROMAN VAULT. 

T was a dark and dismal night, 
and a thick fog hung over 
the city, the rain fell steadily 
and unceasingly, the street 
lamps looked dim and yellow 
through the fog, ians 
slipped and ed about 
on the greasy muddy pave- 
ee ea the umbrellas 

glistened and dripped with the descending rain. 

The streets were thick with slush, and the 
vehicles moved along at little more than a 
walking pace. 3 ’ 

Among the great sea of human beings wading 
along the streets on that miserable evening was 
Oscar Merivale. 

He was a young man of about five and twenty 
years of age, not ipactlcntart tall, but of exceed- 
ingly robust build. His features bespoke an 
easy disposition ; they were pleasing and inte- 
resting though not strictly handsome; he ap- 
peared to be im deep thou it, and after walking 
some little distance gave vent to his feelings in 
a low tone— 

“Well, this dull night, after so much bright 
weather, very much resembles my fortunes. Sun- 
shine y yy and deep gloom to-day. What 
my fafure is to be I cannot tell. That my- 








eterious cheque first threw me into disgrace and | wall 


then led me to dishonour, and now my liberty 
and power of action are under the control of a 
scoundrel, from whose meshes I fear I shall try 
in vain to escape. But the effort must be made, 
though the game I am playing is a risky one. 
Old Pendle reaps all the benefit ; I must get rid 


of him, and the other as well. It must be| him. 
altered.” 


Muttering such thoughts as these, Oscar crossed 
Waterloo Bridge, and making his way through 


0 THEY HAVEN'T CAUGHT YOU YET.” 


the narrow and intricate streets, soon arrived 
at St. Saviour's church in the Borough. 

ing up 8 dark, narrow court beneath the 
shadow of that venerable building, he took from 
his pocket a latch key, and opened the door of 
one of the dilapidated houses which were ranged 
on either side of the court. Not a glimmer of 
light was to be seen in any of the windows of 
the house. 

He entered and shut the door carefully. Grop- 
ing his way into a side room at the further end 
of the passage, he produced a light. The room 
‘was empty and bare, and looked cheerless enough. 

He then put his arm through the smoke hole of 
the register atove and pulled a rope, then standing 
upon a piece of the floor he gave s slight jump, 
and the part on which he was standing slowly 
descended, while at the same time the hearth- 
stone gradually rose, or rather opened like the 
lid of a box, and disclosed a ladder leading into 
a cellar beneath where he was standing. 

Oscar descended the ladder, pulling the trap 
down after him, which action also elevated the 
petore mentioned piece of the floor to its proper 

level. 

The room or cellar in which he now stood was 
empty; nothing was to be seen or heard, and 
the small flickering candle cast a faint glimmer- 
ing light around. Then he went to the brick 
wall, and held the candle up high. 

To a stranger, that wall would have appeared 
as one solid mass of brickwork ; but there was 
one brick around which there was ng mortar, 
although it was level with the surface of the 


Oscar ed this brick in about six inches 
and waited a little. Phen a narrow slip of the 
brickwork, of sufficient width for the of 
a man, slowly swung backwards, as though 
moving ona pivot, and Oscar entered the in- 
geniously-contrived opening, closing it after 


He was then ina passage; he walked on a 
little, and turning to the right, emerged from 
the darkness into a room, which, to a stranger, 





would have presented a very singular appear- 
ance. 

It was a chamber or vault of about twelve feet, 
square ; an antiquarian would soon have known 
it was of Roman origin, by reason of the 
pocallar-shaped bricks with which it was built. 

m the centre of the roof hung a lamp; on 
one side was a press for cepper-plate printing ; 
opposite to that wasa stove, the smoke from 
which was led by pipes into the chimney of the 
house above ; on the left hand of the stove was 
a small and on the right was a bench 
or table, while two or three chairs stood about in 
different parts of the place. 

In this chamber sat two men, one of whom 
was of diminutive stature, and was known as 
Tony ; the other was a big, robust man, with 
features denoting great energy of character and 
determination. 

They greeted Oscar with a nod as he entered, 
addressing him as Mr. Wilson, an alias he had 
assumed, and after some few questions had been 
asked and answered, Oscar said, 

*“TInever come in here but I always think 
what a great deal of time it must have taken to 
have arranged that trap and the door in the 
brick wall.” 

“Ah !” said Bill Hatton, the bigger man, “ and, 
what’s better, it’s only known to ourselves and 
old Pendle,” and a smile of cunning satisfaction 
passed over his face as he spoke, 

“Pendle can scarcely know the mode of 
entrance,” said Oscar, taking a seat by the fire. 
“T've understood from him that he never comes 
here ; you know he’s not been here since I have 
joined you.” 

“No, and not for long before that,” said Tony. 

“No,” replied Bill, “ I know that ; but he has 
‘been, and,” he added with emphasia, looking 
towards Oscar, “why did he come? why, to 
fellow out his usual game—to have us under his 
thumb.” 

“Ahf” returned Oscar, “Pendle will hold 
every card in his own hand.” 

“Of course; he knows the secret, aud he 
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knows if anyone splits he'll send the force on to 
us dewn here. I tefl you what, Mr. Wilson, I 
wich I had stuck to the old coining, and not 
taken him into my secret, and te print 
his foreign notes, and let him have what he likes 
eut of it, and I have scarcely anything—least- 
ways net worth speaking of. Leok here,” he 
added, taking a copper plate from eff the bench, 
“ he’s going to have a score er two of these dene 
new ; I dare say he'll be sending yeu to Prussia, 
for it seems this is a Prussian bank he’s going to 
have a shy at. And see, this is paper—you see 
it’s queer stuff.” 

“ But you couldn’t get on very well without 
him, Bill; for how could you get the plates, and 
how could you get them abroad? It's Pendle’s 
connection abroad that does it.” 

“I know that, Mr. Wilson ; I know I couldn't 
work the note business, but then me and Tony 
there, and you, if you like, could work the coining 
business ; we don’t want connections abroad to 
get rid of sovereigns and half sovereigns and so 
on.” 


“I see what you meas; you've made a bar- 
gain with Pendle that doesn’t pay so well as you 
thought ; y>a cannot alter it ase he knows 
how to get down here.” 

“That was the price of letting me go in his 
swim,” said Bill. 

“There's one way of doing it,” said Oscar.” 

“Howt” 

“ Alter the mode of approach.” 

“Alter the mode approach !” exclaimed 
Hatten, in a contemptuous tone. “ Why, do you 
know the trouble I had to make that mode of 

aa you callit ; to make that hearth- 
stone rise as it does, and to build and swing the 
brick deer that fits into the wall like wax? The 
hearthstene is like a real one, and all those 
little bits of straw round it that lift up with 
it, an@ half hide the crack when it’s down, 
would wsislead them in a minute; and the sink 
trap in the ffoor what you stand on they’d never 
find, for it’s only one board wide and looks like a 
short length put in when the floor was laid 
down ; and then there’s the bolt, and I'll swear 
they’d never move that, for they’d never find 
the rope up the chimney lodged as we lodge 
tt—and then supposing they found all that, 
there’s the brick wall door below. Why, I was 
weeks and weeks over that alone.” 

“It certainly is a fine piece of work, and fits 
inte the wall admirably,” said Oscar. 

“Ah! you don’t know the trouble I had with 
tt. No,no, Mr. Wilson, it's all very well for you 
to talk about burking the entrance and making 
another. That can’t be done.” 

“ Suppose Pendle knew you wanted to get rid 
of him 7” said Oscar. 

Hatton’s face assumed an expression of the 
most intense ferocity, as he sharply turned his 
eyes on Q@scar and exclaimed— 

“What do you mean? Who's to tell him but 
you? Look you here, Mr. Wilson, you know the 
entrance, but split if you dare, er tell Pendle 
what I have said, if you dare. I know all about 
Mills and Layton’s cheque, mind! and with a 
little ingenuity I could send you beyond the 
sea—a little false swearing would do it, and I’m 
not the chap to stop at a lie—so peach if yeu 
like.” 

Oscar, was surprised and annoyed when he 
feund this daring man knew of his mishap ; but 
he skilfally avoided any exhibition of his 
feelings. 

“Don’t be so hasty, Bill,” he said; “act as 
you please; only if you and Pendle de part, let 
me know where to find you, so that I may choose 
which I would join.” 

“That's talking like a man,” said Hatton, 
heartily ; “but let us not be ina hurry, I have 
made a bad bargain with Pendle, but can’t see 
my way to be off it with safety. But I'll tell 
you what, if you like to join me in the coining, 
I'll agree, and we'll work it on the quiet, without 
Pendle’s knowledge. It'll pay far better than 
this ; and as I make the yellow boys it’ll take 
& good judge to detect them. 

“ Pendle has told me that you are a first-rate 
workman,” returned Oscar, “so I will eonsider 
the matter ; but as itis getting late give me those 
two notes you spoke of and I'll be off.” 

“ Here they are,” Mr. Wilson, “and use your 
judgment. I think you and me could work well 





without old Pendle. Now don't you yourself 
think Pendle geta all the gilt 

“Well, I think he dees,” replied Oscar, “ and 
we all the danger; but geed night,” and Oscar 
left the vault by the same mode he had entered, 
and soon found himself in the busy streets of 
the Borough. 

When he had walked a little distance he gave 
vent te a subdued laugh. . 

“That's the way,” he said; “there’s Pendle 
and Hatton at loggerheads. Pendle gets it all 
now, Hatton thinks he'll shut Pendle out, but 
my intention is te shut them both out. By 
the bye, I'll have another look at that passage 
now. There's no telljng how soon Hatton may 
act, and I must be before him.” 

Oscar lost no time in retracing his steps to the 
dark oourt where the house stood which led to 
the Roman vault, but that house he avoided and 
stopped in front of one three doors off. Taking 


a key from his pocket he opened the door and | door. 


entered the house ; for of this deserted, tamble- 
down old building Osoar was the sole tenant. 

With a view of assisting his scheme in obtain- 
ing possession of the Roman vault for his own use, 
he had agreed to rent it for s certain period. 
He had learned from the late occupier that there 
were passages leading from the cellar in a direc- 
tion which he s fed must be close to the 
vaulted chamber Hatton so much pri: 

When inside the house, Oscar found a candle 
as he had left it two days before, and, lighting 
it, descended into the cellar. It was much larger 
than the foundation of the building. In one of 
the walls was a low archway, through which 
Oscar cxept. 

Standing upright, and holding the light above 
his head, he, for the twentieth time, examined 
the direction of the long passage before him. 

“& can’t be he said; “ite twenty- 
eight! peoes Tong, the vault, according to my 

‘ion, is twenty-five from my does, 
leaving three paces for the passage running 
obliquely.” 

Then he took from his pocket a small compass, 
and holding it level watched the direction of the 
needle, ‘ 

“I must be right,” he said ; “that far corner 
should be close to Hatton’s vault; yet I have 
often listened and could never hear a sound, 
Stop. I'll wait here till the dead of the night, 
till after he’s left, and I'll try and move some of 
the bricks,” 7 

He went up to the corner ef the passage, and, 
placing his ear to the wall, fancied he could 
hear the mutterings of a voice. 

“Tl remove a brick or two and that will 
settle it at once. Then, Mr. Hatton, you may 
bid good bye to your vault.” 


CHAPTER II. 

LOOKING INTO THE EYES OF AN OWL, 
Mz, CoRNELIUS PENDLE was a man ‘of t 
mental power, and of a stern, uncom] is 
disposition. 

His dwelling was in High Street, Marylebone. 
The house had a dingy exterior, and few 
knew anything about it. His ostensible calling 
was that of a bill discounter and commission 
agent, 

The interior of the house presented a strange 
appearance. The furniture was old and fast 
rotting away. Window curtains hung at the 
windews as they had remained suspended for 
years, brown and ragged, and dust and cobwebs 
covered the furniture and walls of every room 
save one, and that was Mr. Cornelius Pendle’s 
own private chamber. 

Into this rapm daylight had not been allowed 
to enter for years. To supply its place a rich 
crystal candelabra hung in the centre of the 
ceiling, and from its wax candles shed a soft 
rich light arourd. The walls of this room were 
covered with crimson embossed paper of the 
Tichest quality. Each wall was divided into 
equal spaces by fluted pillars of gilt which sup- 
ported Gothic arches of the same material and 
workmanship. In each of these spaces hung 
small oil paintings, by the best artists, and of 
the most exquisite finish. 

Maria Abbott, an old woman who waited on 
Mr. Pendle, was the only other human being 
living in the house, Her existence was passed in 


about equal moieties in the kitchen and a garret 
where her bed was placed. A large black cat, 

alternately petted and kicked by Maria, accord- 

ing to the state of her own temper, was her sole 
companion, 

Cornelius steod on the rug, looking theught- 
fully on the floor. He was about fifty years 
of age; his florid complexion was surmounted 
with a thick head of hair, tinged with grey, 
the fulness of his face and the abeence of those 
marks usually impressed by advanced age, con- 
trasted strangely with this sign of senility. His 
eyes were small and sharp, and twinkled with a 
cold sinister expression, and this, with his hard 
formed mouth, spoke of the cold, calculating 
heart within. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” cried Cornelius. 

“Mr. Wilson, if you please, sir,” said old 
Maria, in her mumbling way, as she opened the 


Oscar walked in and bowed to Cornelius. 

“Good evening, Mr. Pendle.” 

“Take a seat, Wilson,” said the swindler. 
“ So they haven’t got you yet. I thought as you 
had not called thig last day or two they had got 
you about that cheqne business. Thesc things— 
these little misliaps, you know, hang over a man 
so long. It's well for a man to have friends to 
lean on.” 

“Tt sounds strange, Mr. Pendle, to hear you 
moralise upon the penalty of little mishaps 
when you. are perpetually acting and working 
one of @ gigantic character.” 

“You are severe—you hit out; who is to 
prove I am acting a gigantic mishap f” 

“Why, I could, if I felt inclined to be un- 
grateful to you for the good you have done me,” 
said Oscar. 


“You, Mr. Wilson! You—a forger |” 

“I am no forger, Mr. Pendle,” cried Oscar, 
starting up, his face reddening with anger. 

very good—dramaticand powerful. I 
see, Mr. Wilson, that if the smashing business 
fails, you'll still have another peg to hang on to 
—that is the stage. But let that pass. You say, 
Mr. Wilson, you're not a forger—that you didn’t 
forge Will and Layton'’s cheque—but you were 
Gistharged from their honse on suspiciin. ‘Wow, 
what would be the value of pom eath against 
me ina court of law?” and Pendle turned his 
cold, glittering little eyes upon his companion. 

Oscar felt the full force of his remark, and 
cursed the ill-fortune that had thrown him into 
this man’s power. 

Pendle continued, “ In all transactions of this 
kind, it’s as well to have mutual powers over 
each other, Between me and you, Mr. Wilson, 
this power exists ; and between me and Hatton 
it's the same ; you see we all hang together, each 
holding a power over the other. But let thie 
pass ; you need not fear me, and I have no fear 
of you. Now, let’s get to business. Have you 
seen Hatton lately? 

“Yes.” 

“Well, and did he show. you the Prussian 
notes?” “ ‘ 

“Yes; I saw him last night.” 

“ Well, when those notes are printed, you must 
gote Berlin. Iwill give you full instructions 
when you start.” 

When do you think that will be?” 

“Not for some days yet.” 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, 
and old Maria appeared. 

She whispered something to her master, and 
the latter followed her out, shutting the door 
after him, saying, before he did so; 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Wilson, a little 
while, I am required below. You know I don't 
let all my acquaintances see each other, and I 
don’t let everyone into this room; but you, you 
kaow, are a favourite,” and a grim emile played 
over his face. " 

Pendle’s absence was 80 prolonged that Oscar 
became restless, He got up and walked about. 
He examined the pictures, then the furnitare, 
prying into everything with idle curiosity. ’ 

One picture amused him very much. It was 
a representaion of a barn-owl standing on a 
perch, and looking out straight at the observer. 
It was a large picture, and the ow was life- 
size. 

“There’s something peculiar about its eyes,” 
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Soaghe Oscar, after he had gazed at ita little 
whi 

He took hold of the picture to lean it en one 
side so as to get a different light upon it, when, 
to his surprise, he found it fixed to the wall. 

Thoughts of secret closets and concealed docu- 
ments flew inte his mindinstantly, and he felt all 
reund the frame. As he did se, his hand rested 
ens kneb at the tep, and the bird’s eyes sud- 
denly disappeared, leaving in their place two 
round holes. 

Osear was startled. He got upon the chair 
that stood beneath, and looked threugh the two 
holes in the picture. In each hole was a small 
lens, which gave him a clear view of a room 
beyond. 

It appeared to be a bedroom; there was 
the bed, a table, and chairs and washstand, and 
there, too, was a female figure with long, black 
hair, and beautiful features ; but the large dark 
eyes were glaring with the fire of madness, 
Round the waist was a light steel or iron band, 
and from this to the bed reached a long chain ! 
Oscar released his pressure on the knob, the eyes 
of the owl in the painting returned, and got down 
off the chair. He seemed paralysed with sur- 


prise. 

Then be thought of Pendle. Had he driven 
the creature mad? Whowas she? Why did he 
use these means of watching her unseen? Was 
he afraid of her taunts, which, even in madness, 
are sometimes truc and bitter ? 

He returned to the seat he had occupied, and 
eat thinking over the strange sight he had seen 
till Pendle returned. 

“Well, Mr. Wilson,” he said, as he came in, 
“Te been longer than I expected.” 

“It's of no consequence, sir; unfortunately, 
my time is of very little value.” 

* At present, probably not ; but you may find 
it more profitable in the fature than you imagine. 
You don’t repent working with me, I presume?” 

“T have no choice. It is starvation, or at least 
humiliation among my own friends, or following 
your promising leadership, Mr. Pendle,” said 


“Well said. And now, Mr. Wilson, or Oscar | y: 


Marivale, let me——” 
“Stop, Mr. Pendle; I have assumed an alias, 
Please always speak of and to me by that name. 
By the bye, sir, you have not dealt fair with me.” 

“ How a0?” 

“Bill Hatton knows about that unfortunate 
stolen cheque. I have told no one but you, 
You must have told him.” 

“Upon my honour, Mr. Wilson, you are wrong. 
I have never mentiened that circumstance, te 
anyone. Hatton is a crafty man and a cfever 
insinuating fellow. The probability is he has 

@earned your history from yourself. But why be 
80 squeamish? One would really think you were 
guilty. Don't be se sensitive. You young men 
thinkabout; getting through this life with youthful 

earts, yout fal fancies, and a tender conscience. 
It won’t do, Mr. Wilson, you must smother your 
conscience, and banish all sympathetic feelings, 
and perhaps in time you may come to be as I 
am—a man with a quarter of a million of 
money.” 

“And how made, Mr. Pendle?” asked Oscar, 
sarcastically, though geod-humouredly. 

“Some of it henestly. But do you know the 
meaning of the word honesty? Society sets up 
its own code of honour, against which I mildly 
protest and practically evade. Money is the 
great end and aim of all, and the most worldly 

onourable will often strain a point to ebtain it. 
I make money, but I harm only those who can 
afford to lose, and most of whom do infinitely 
more harm to society than I do to them. Now 
I peu ask you one question. Would yeu be 
rich 1” 

“As you say, it is the universal wish, and I 
am by no means exempt from it, but I should 
prefer acquiring it in an honourable manner.” 

“That may be accomplished.” 

“How, sir?” 

“ By marrying my danghter.” 

Oscar started up. Was Pendle joking with 
him? Had he any daughter? He had always 
believed Pendle to be unmarried. Then be 
thought of what he had just seen through the 
eyes of the owl in the picture. Was that woman 
his wife or daughter, or what? 





Could that | 


unfortunate maniac whom he saw shadowed ond character ; and thus week after week he found 
the glass, sitting on the floor with the large | himself still out of employment, and his little 


melancholy eyes staring out inte vacany, could 
that be Pendle’s daughter ? 

“Are you suffering from heart disease, Wil- 
son ?” asked Pendle, as he sat watching Oscar's 
astonishment. 

“ Heart disease t 
tien.” 

“ Because yeu seemed to have a sort of spasm 
just now. Yeu seemed unable to speak.” 

“Well, Mr. Pendle, I must own that I am 
astonished at your preposition. You say to me, 
‘Marry-my daughter ;’ and I never knew you 
had a daughter, and have never seen her.” 

“What of that? Yeu want money. I will 
give her fifty thousand the day you are married. 
You may stare. I could double that sum and 
then have as much again left for myself.” 

“But why, Mr. Pendle, de you wish me to be 
your son-in-law? What can you see in me to 
offer such thing ?” 

“My, Wilson, we all have our weak points; I 
am ambitious. I want to see my daughter move 
in good society ; I want to see her lolling in a 
carriage in Rotten Row, to see her mix with the 
aristocracy, and you alone can assist me. You 
have the education, the suavity of manner, the 
bearing of a gentleman ; you have all the neces- 
sary qualities requisite fer one of our haughtiest 
nobles, but you lack one thing—and that thing 
is—money. MK you married my daughter, you 
could burst upon the world of fashion like a 
meteor.” 

“But fifty thousand pounds, Mr. Pendie, is a 
great sum. Many a poor baronet or lord would 
be glad of the offer you make me. I can’t con- 
ceive why you should make this offer to me.” 

“Mr, Merivale, many a pauper baronet might 
jump at the fifty thousand pounds and would 
marry a labourer's girl, but they would shrink 
from marrying the daughter of one who has 
amassed wealth contrary to the straight-laced 


rules of society.” 
As you were kind enough to 


Ne. What a curious ques- 


“Of a fo . 
speak Plainly of me just now I do se now of 
rou. 


“Mr. Merivale, you are playful. Yes, they 
would shrink from marrying a swindler’s 
daughter, a coincr’s daughter. Well, what do 
you say to my offer ?” 

“T can say nothing to it, Mr. Pendle, until I 
have seen your daughter. and she herself being 
greatly interested in the bargain, would probably 
like to express her ideas on the subject.” 

“ My ideas are her ideas and my wish is her 
wish.” 

Oscar paused, but seeing that Pendle waited 
for him to speak, he said, 

“I presume you do not require an immediate 
answer, Mr. Pendle?" 

“No, I will give you four days.” 

“T should like te see your daughter.” 

“That request amuses me. I show you fifty 
thousand pounds, and tell you that a certain 
person shall bring it yeu, and you say—I will 
not have it unless I like the look of the 
who brings it. My daughter is not lame, she is 
not blind, she is net deaf, and she is not dumb 
—what mere de yeu want? But I will so far 
humenr you, yeu shall see her to-merrow. Call 
chere at six ; and new we will return to business. 
Shall you pass Wardeur Btreet 1” 

“T can call that way.” 

“Then take these notes to old Nixon. He'll 
give you £16 forthem. Tell him I think he had 
better work the West country fairs a little ; the 
North is ever done at present. They have been 
worked till they are wide awake. ‘e must wait 
till they go to sleep again. And now, good 
night.” 

Oscar seperti, and soon reached his lodging. 
His thoughts were in strange confusion. He 
reviewed the events of the last four months. 
Arriving in London with only a letter of intro- 
duction he had obtained a responsible situation 
at Mill and Layton’s, with a liberal salary. A 
cheque was stolen, and the principals of the firm 
accused him of the theft. Knowing his own 
innocence he challenged an inquiry, which they 
refused, saying they were willing to forgive him, 
and to mention the matter no more, but that he 
must leave at once. 

His employers refused to give him any. 





stere of,money gradually becoming less. In this 
state of affairs he one day met a stranger in an 
obscure coffee-house, who being a akilful and 
amusing conversationalist, soon won his confi- 
dence, That stranger was Pendle. 


OHAPTER III. 
BARBARA PENDLE. 
Oscar awoke the next morning and saw the 
bright rays of the sun streaming in through the 
small window of his reom. The joyeus light 
gave him fresh energy and new hope, if any man 
can hope who is persistently pursuing a wrong 
course, and wilfully acting against the admoni- 
tions of his own conscience. 

While dressing, he thought of the notes Pendle 
had given him to take to Nixen, in Wardour 
Street. He made a hasty breakfast and started 
off, and soon entered the shop of the old man. 

The walls were lined with bird cages. In the 
window were several choice parrots, cockateos, 
and other tropical birds, which, with the English 
singing birds, produced a coneert of strange and 
inharmonious sounds, 

Old Nixon was sitting over a small fire in the 
back room boiling an egg, for he was his own 
cook and housekeeper. 

“Well, Colly,” shouted Oscar, who knew that 
the old man was rather deaf. 

Oolly took no notice; so Oscar entered the 
room and touched him on the shoulder. Then, 
raising himself by the help of a thick staff 
which he always carried with him, he with some 
difficulty attained an upright position—upright 
for him, for his back was bent and his head 
bowed with age. 

“Well, Colly, how are you !” said Oscar. 

Colly looked close up at his visitor's face, for 
he was very near-sighted, and then exclaimed: 

“ Ab, Mr. Wilson, how de do?” 

“How are you, Colly?” 

“Oh, Im bad. Very bad—very bad. I am 
only the shell af what I used to be. Take a 
seat, Mr. Wilson.” 

“ So bad as that,” said Oscar, sitting down, 

“Ah, yes, And my cough—oh, it ratths me 
to bits, and I can’t take anything for it. No. 
Ah, times have changed ; I am very bad—very 
bad.” 

Oscar produced the notes and gave Pendle’s 
message. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Colly, “oh, yes; I'll give you 
the money for them. That's half, you know; 
but Pendle need not have sent the message.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Why because what should he know 
about working them off? He can make them, 
perhaps, or get them made, but he don’t know 
any: more how to put off a flash note than an 
unborn kangaroo. Sir, he's a chicken at that 
branch of the profession, and then he sends yow 
here to tell me to work the west country 
fairs.” 

“ Well,” returned Oscar, “I know nothing of 
that business; if you disagree with the means 
he proposes, you must adopt a better one, or 
settle the matter with him. I have delivered 
my message;‘and that’s all I have to do with 
it.” 

“Of course it is,” said Colly, “you are only 
a young beginner, and have everything to learn, 
Though Pendle’s a good teacher in most things 
—very good.” 

“ He’s married, is he not?” asked Ocar. 

“The Lord only knows; he was once. Ah, 
poor Mary! He's the rammiest fish 1 ever swum 
with.” 

“ Have you ever seen his daughter ?” 

“ Didn't know whether he had one or whether 
he hadn’t. Don’t know anything about his 
family and don’t want, at least at present. He 
was my son-in-law once.” 

“ Your son-in-law !” 

“Yes, of course he was; but he worried my 
poor girl out of her life. Shedied. But, there, 
it’s no use telling you anything about that, Mr. 
Wilson. You are young and happy. Iam old 
‘and forsaken. Poor Mary, she was the only 
being who loved poor old Colly.” 

“ Are you guite sure your daughter is dead f™ 

(To be continued.) 
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Mr, Molesworthy took his accustomed seat witha 
packet of papers in his hand. 

All the members were breathless with expectation. 

Mr. Molesworthy prefaced his remarks by ob- 
serving that the story he was about to read to 
them was not his own composition, but 
had been sent to him by a gentleman 
who, for many years, resided in the dis- 
trict where the events described took 
place. He should call it— 


THE BLOODLESS SCALP, 


There never lived in this world of 
sorrows a family more perfectly happy 
than was thdt of Bryan Farley just pre- 
vious to the time of which we write. 
Bryan had known poverty—excessive 
poverty. 

Like the grim monster it is in its own 
hideous shape, it had sat at his hearth- 
stone with demon-like grin from his 
youth onward, until, weary and sick- 
ened of its companionship, the boy had 
buckled on his armour and gone forth to 
Sight, empty-handed, the great Goliath 
of the world. 

Across the broad Atlantic, from his 
Erin’s home, a noble ship had_ borne 
him; and, for the first time, he had 
gazed upon the Stars and Stripes waving 
ever a land new to him, but a land where 
his future hopes were centred. 

But some portion of his love lingered 

And there was another love—his young 
bride, Molly, for whom he had promised 
to send as soon as fortune smiled upon 


im. 

Across the broad plains of the West 
he took his way ; and, in time, no man 
could boast a happier home, 

But a shadow fell upon it. The beauty 
of Molly. Farley was of a striking cha- 
racter, and it attracted the attention of 
one of those desperate villains who are 
to be found in the frontier countries, a 
renegade by the name of Richard Logan, 
but called by the savage Sioux, with 
woe he had connected himself, Bloody 


One evening Molly was seated alone, with the 
exception of her child, a bright little boy, two years 
of age, when she was startled by the appearance of 
a face at one of the windows. 

It was that of Bloody Logan, and she recognised 
him at once, for she had seen him frequently 
before, 

She felt that the villain meant mischief, and she 
sprang for a rifle which stood in one corner of the 
room to defend herself. But the villain was too 
quick in his movements for her, and before she had 
reached the ‘weapon, he clutched her by the arm 
ind drew her back. 


“Richard Logan, selease me, or it will be the 


worse for you!” she exclaimed; but her voice 
‘rembled visibly. 


“No,” was the response ; “you would use that 
veapon ies should oo 
brings you here 
“You, my love.” “ 
What is your purpose 
ee To take you to my home and to make you my 
sife. 
“Tam a wife already.” 
** You have been ; but I have divorced you.” 
“What do you mean ?” 
“Perhaps you will understand me better if I tell 
u that I have made you a widow.” 


~Snrely you have not murdered my husband !” 

“ Pahaw ! we don’t call it murder in these parts, 
t is merely putting a man out of t! hen he 
‘ands in our path, or is likely me, 


That I have done, and Bryan Farley’s body will 
soon become food for wolves. Even now I can hear 
them howling! Probably they have already com- 
menced the feast !” 

The poor wife uttered a dee an, and staggered 
back, as she heard these fiendish words. 

She could not believe that the monster had com- 
mitted so terrible a deed, although she had no doubt 
the wretch was capable of committing almost any 
crime. 

Logan appeared gratified at her evident anguish, 
and he continued— 

“Molly Farley, you might have made me your 
friend, but you have made me your foe. You are 
now going to follow me to the mountains.” 

“ Follow you !” 

“Oh! you won’t hesitate when I am ready to go. 
But you might be a little dangerous if you should 
get hold of a knife, or any other weapon ; so I'll 
Just tie your hands.” 

The renegade proceeded to do this, in spite of her 
struggles and her cries, in which the child joined. 
When this was done, Logan deliberately proceeded 
to set fire to the cabin. ‘hen, taking the little boy 
in his arms, he said— 





“LEAVE ME, OR IT WILL BE WORSE FOR YOU,” SHE 


“Well, now I am off; and Iam of the opinion 
that you will follow.” 

What could the mother do? The cries of 
the frightened child rent her very heart, and she 
could not tear it from the villain. She could not 
part from it—she must follow, save, or perish with 


1 

Before her was the dark mountain, into the fast- 
nesses of.which they were penetrating—behind her 
the-lurid flame, leaping upfrom the cabin where she 
had been so happy. If her husband was, indeed, 
dead, what could, The hope for in the hands of such 
a villain? : 

Nothing but to effect her eacape, or a life of 
slavery even worse than death. ne, ahe would 
have preferred death ; but while her little one lived, 
she, too, must do the same for its eake. 

Once a piercing shriek burst from her lips, and 
she fancied that she heard an answering cry from 
the valley below ; but then, it might only have been 
the yelping 6f some wolf, and it affo1 little con- 
solation. 

All night long did the devoted mother struggle 
on, up the Black Hills; and, just as the day was 
breaking, she saw an Indian camp before her. 

It consisted, however, of only some doren savages, 
and was evidently but a temporary stopping-place. 

The renegade stood high in favour with the red- 
skins, judging by his reception, and, as he led his 
captive into a rude wigwam, he said— 

“Now I want you to remember one thing. So 
Jong as you are obedient, I will spare your child— 
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when you are not, I will kill it, even as I didits 
father.” 


Poor Molly sank down with a But she 
was glad to rest, and, after a time, sleep came to 
her relief—a fitful, unrefreshing sleep, of wild 


dreams and horrible imaginings. 

But what of the husband during all this time? | 

Bryan had gone out for a hunt in company 
his most intimate friend, known as Wild Jerry. | 

High up the mountains they proceeded, wander=| 
ing further than they had intended. Night cam 
on, and they were returning, although still som 
distance from their home. a 

Presently Bryan paused, for before him was a1 
unusual light, and every moment it was growin, 
brighter. 

He knew it was his own cabin. 

With all his speed, he hastened to the spot. 
soul was visible. 

Loudly he called the name of his wife, but th 
was no response, save the mountain echoes. A 
yet he thought that far up the steep he did he 
something which ap) like an answer! 
signal. 

At that instant an Indian, to all appearances, 
came up. i 


Na 
{| 


Jerry was about to raise his rifle an 
fire, for he had no doubt but that t 
was the person who had done the work, 
and that others were near at hand ; but 
he paused, for the new-comer said, 

“Bryan Farley, you have work to do, 
and I will help you, if you will accept 
my services.” 

“Yes—do you know anything of 
them?” 

“Your wife and ¢hild are with Bloody 


“ You saw this and did not try to save 
them ?” 

“T did not see it. I learned it from 
a red-skin I met a little way below. But 
come—let us to the rescue.” 

was half inclined to think that 
this Indian was not a friend, as he pre- 
fessed to be, but it was a desperate case, 
and he re; et 

&Yes—. trust you—we will go 
with you.” 

It was not a difficult matter to follow 
the trail of Logan; but the Indian en- 
cam) it was not reached until after 
daylight, so that operations must be 
postponed until darkness came on again. 

And wearily. ie day passed for the 
watching husband, 

Several times he saw his wife. Already 
she had commenced the work of a slave, 
for she was preparing the food for the 
burly red-skins, who were lolling lazily 
upon the ground. The child had also 
appeared several times. Both were safe 
unhurt. 


Tne spot selected for the camp was 
highly favourable for secret operations. 
It was nearly surrounded by huge ledges 
of rocks, and close at hand there was a 
huge cataract of water, the roar of 
which would prevent the savages from 
detecting so readily the sound of foot- 


SAID, 


steps. 

As soon as darkness came on, the hunters, with 
their Indian friend, crept nearer the camp, and took 
ne a position hehind a ledge, just at the head of 

e falls. 


Scarcely had they done so, when a series of wild 
shrieks burst forth from the captive woman, and 
she emerged from the wigwam. 

The savages uttered yells, as well, and { those 
eee had been lying upon the ground sprang to their 
A dark form was seen coming towards the spot 
where the friends were concealed, and it paused for 
an instant on a shelving rock, just at the head of 
the falls. 

It proved to be a huge bear, and it held the child 
in its teeth. 

When he saw this, the movement of the friendly 
Indian was like lightning. 

Drawing his knife he plunged it into the heart of 
be beast, and at the same time chftched the 


The animal gave a howl of pain, released his 
qictim, and reeled over the cataract into the gulf 

iow. 

Al the savages were coming in that direction, but 
the mother was in the advance. 

‘The friendly Indian knew that disco would 
now be certain, as the cries of the child would e: 
their position, a0 he prhupere? the two hunters to 
keep b ack, and then he boldly stepped forth, holding 
up tl A 

So frantic had the mother become that she had 


— 
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reached the verge of the ‘ipice where she had 
seen the bear go down, and there she tottered and 
would have fallen, had not her husband eprung 
forth just in time to save her. 

When they saw him, wild burst from the 
Bryan made a des- 
perate battle, killing one of his enemy, and badl: 
wounding two others, he was ove ered, bount 
and taken up to the camp ami 


The friendly Indian did not _erticipate in the fray, 

and he remained unnoticed. ho mingled with the 

at and soon was lying prostrate upon the 

Ea stall unheeded. This was what he wanted, 
when the savages alept he could begin his work 

ef blood and vengeance. 

had not shown himself, 


Jerry 
It was some time before the Indians alept, and 
two of them had been left on |. To master 


these would be the great trouble. But the work 


and tomahawks, and the powder in their rifles was 
saturated with water, so that they could not be dis- 


The next move was to release Bryan, and place a 
weapon in his hand, and this was accomplished. A 
terrible and sndden attack might 

prove successful. Nodoubt Jerry 
was near at hand, to join in at 
the preper moment. 

Such was the case. He had 
crept to the back of one of the 
wigwama, and had seen the pro- 
ceedings of his friend. He felt 
that anything which would in- 
crease the panic would be an 
advantage, and he resolved upon 

i ° 


firing the 

Tihs could’ easily easily be done, as 
they were covered over with dry 
leaves. A fire was burning near, 
and a blazing brand thrown into 
the inflammable material would 
do the work. 

The moment for action arrived. 

The flames shot up, rifle reports 
were Beary, Enives were used with 
terrible effect, the yells of the 
panic-stricken Indians made the 
very mountains ring again. 

Molly had fervently prayed for 
belp, and it came in another 

orm, 

The old she-bear who had seized 
the child had done so for food for 
its cabs higher up the mountain. 
Its mate had probably heard the 
death-howl, had found the body, 


the exulting | { 





PHILIP’S PERILS 


BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Cmaatzs Al. Ross and Quswrrm Ricnanpe. 
—— 


CHAPTER LI.—(continsed.) 
past OU don’t know, then,” he said, 
| ‘od 





“that Gretchen is to be 
to-morrow ?” 


“ Never |” 

“Eh—what ?” 

“Never! Mark Wilberforce 
hasn’t her affections, nor can 
he have her hand. He is not 
worthy——" 

“ Enough, sir,” interrupted Mr. 


Won stiffly. “I cannot hear you talk 
thus ‘of our hoct——-we ‘visitors and you a tpeepazeer 
on his land. I will not hear you thus discuss the 
merits of one who will be my son-in-law to- 


The slovping rolshing were relieved of their knives | morrow. 


“Old friend,” returned Philip, seriously, “I 
thus of one that is cousin ; that never be 
son-in-law ; of one that never was your host, 
for Merton is not his, and I who speak so am no 
trespasser, believe me, for the land is mine,” 





At this Jessop, taking it for a joke, looked in- 
clined to langh ; but seeing that the rest maintained 
their rity, he said— 

a Why, . Philip Merton, of course; the young 
equire and the master of all Merton.” 

‘Mr. Wouvermanns was literally staggered. 

“Go and tell Mr. Wilberforce that I will come 
immediately, Jessop,” said the Dutchman. 

“Tell me, Jessop,” said Philip, before the man 
could leave, “is Mr. Mark about to leave Merton ?” 

“No, sir, not that I am aware of.” 

“Then,” said Philip, whose brow was ominously 

loomy, “say this from me. Within two hours 
from this time I shall expect that he will be no 
BS Be Gs cn ate 

(2880) awa is ly 

amaed at all he had seen and Hear senpartecth 

Now, . Wouvermanns, who very ly 
understood the state of the case, and who had no 
notion whatever of the deep and irreparable injuries 
inflicted upoa_ Philip Mark Wilberforce's 
treachery, could only see in this a very unworth 
advantage taken by Philip of his position to It 
and humiliate his rival in their eyes. 

“This is what I very much regret to see,” said 
he. a1 should not have thought you capable of 


that, 
“You do not know all.” 

“But I know this,” said the 
Dutchman, severely. “If you 
imagine for one moment that you 
have hit upon the means of se- 
curing my daughter's hand, you 
were never more tly mis- 
taken. Within two hours, if your 
boast has any truth, Mr. Mark 
Wilberforce will have quitted 
Merton ; but in half that time 
my daughter and m: will be 
far away as well. wish ye 
well, sir, and now good-day. 
Come, Gretchen.” 

With a frightened glance at 
Philip, and then at her father, 
she followed him hurriedly to the 
house. 

Philip was filled with despair 
at this. 

He turned impatiently round 
to Speight, and said in a peevish 
voice— 

“This is my reward for suffer- 
ing wrongs such as few men 
would bear so patiently” 
7 i Palen returned the trust: ; 

jpeight. ‘“ little longer wi! 
suffice to show him and all the 
world the true state of the case, 
and, unless I am very much mis- 





and had come for vengeance on 
its 


taken, you will be able to dic- 




















He was there an over- 
hanging reck, and just as the 
assanit commenced, he uttered 
5, terrible howl, and dashed among tt navages, 

le fought wii t is lon; laws doing 
fearful Crecution, while the’ Indians rushed franti- 
ay. about in search ef their knives and weapons 
ef defence. 

In the midst ef the commotion the friendly Indian 
was upon the ground struggling with Logan 
and one of his gang. 

Ina moment the peint of the renegade’s knife was 

round the head'ef the helpless Indian, and a 
trophy was torn from it. 
next instant Wild Jerry’s rifle laid Logan 
and the friendly savage jumped to his feet, 
loudly. é : 
Lam not hurt, friends,” said he ; “I wear a wig ; 
here is the BLoopiEss SoaLp.’ 
le held the article up to view. 

“Then you are not an Indian?” they all 
exclaimed. 

“No. Iam called here upon the mountains by 
the name of Kit Carson.” 

It was, indeed, the famous hunter who had been 
instrumental in uniting the family eo separated, and 
they live to bleas him as their dearest friend. 

child was not badly injured, as the bear 
whieh had been killed by a shot from Farley’s rifle 
had fastened his teeth upon its clothing only. ‘ 

The Indians had disa) peared: and Bryan Farley 
waa never more mol yy them. 

Mr. Molesworthy, having concluded his tale, 
Tetired from the chair, and Tom Haweer was called 
upon for a song. 

(To be continued.) 
——_.—_—_. 
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“IT WAS A SAVAGE WAY TO TREAT A MAN,” SAID JASPER, 


Then the Dutchman stared at the speaker in the 
greatest amazement. 

His features were for a long while immobile, and 
when the expression relaxed, it changed to a look of 


incredulity. 
“You are surprised,” said Philip. “Indeed, I 
see by your look that you even doubt my veracity.” 
The Dutchman’s silence was @ proof that Philip 
had divined his mind aright. 
At this juncture a midc 


man, wearing the 
Merton livery, came from the th 


towards them, 


“Tl show you a witness,” said Philip. “You 
know this man ?” 

‘Wouvermanns nodded. 

Philip was about to address the but the 
latter, fore he could speak, told the Dutchman 


that he brought a m from Mr. Wilberforce, 
who desired to see him in his own room as s00n a8 
he could make it canvenient. 

“I'll go at once,” said Mr, Wouvermanns, “ Re- 
turn an 


“Wait a moment,” said Philip, interrupting the 
servant. “Don’t you remember me, Jessop ?” 

At the sound of his own “name, mentioned so 
familiarly, the servant looked surprised. 

He stared hard into the speaker's sunburnt face 
for a second, and then a ray of light flashing 
suddenly in on him, he ejaculated with a burat— 

“ Why, it's Master Philip [” 

Philip‘s only response was to shake the man 
heartily by the hand, as he turned to the Dutchman 
as if to aay, “Do you hear ?” 

“Yes ; but Philip what ?” said Wouvermanns, still 
filled with doubts. “ Philip Speight, eh ?” 

Jessop, not understanding the drift of the ques- 
tion, looked puzzled. 

“ What is my name, Jessop ?” said Philip. “That's 
what Mr, Wouvermanns wishes to know.” 


tate your own terms to this pre- 
cious cousin of yours. en 
mustn’t forget that his friend 
Burgess is in limbo |” 
CHAPTER LIL. 

MARK'S LAST PLOTTINGS, 
MARE WILBERFORON was in a desperate straight 
now, but he did not lose his presence of mind. 

This is saying a great deal, when it is taken into 
account that the stunning blow just received saw 
him fall from wealth and opulence to ogeRry. 

A dozen different views of his posi flashed 
through his brain with confusing rapidity. 

Did Philip know all ? he asked himself again and 
again, or were those bitter reproaches simply the 
outburst of a rival’s jealousy ? 

In obedience to a sort of instinct, he had always 
kept a large sum of money in the house. 

low his first impulse was to secure this about 
his persen, together with a great value in convertible 
securities, 

Thus armed for any emergency which might haa 
went itself, he felt a degree easier in his mind than 

ore, 

He was meditating his next step when there came 
a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” he said, giving a hurried glance about 
him to see that no trace of his recent operations was 
visible. 

It was Jessop. 

The man entered hesitatingly, and no sooner got 
in than he cast a wistful glance at the door as though 
he wished he was out again. 

‘ Kvery . plsassit dT’ Mr, Mark,” 

any errand I'm sent . 
he mumbled Tat oonfusedly. oe : 

« Brom—" 

“Mr, Philip.” 

“He widhed to know if going to | 

le wis to know a are is leave ; 
aud, in fact, said he hoped—in fact, sir——” 
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“TN tell you what he said,” interrupted Mark, 
“the told you to bid me to begone at once. Well, 
Jessop,” he added, with the air of a marty: 





rt who is 
resigned to the cruel decrees of fate, “ it is his right. 
He is master—I am only an intruder—I shall leave 
Merton—TI shall not o! the master of Merton 
with my presence. Will you say that [” 

He said a word or two coneerning Mr. Wouver- 
manns, and managed to learn that the latter was not 
upon good terms with him. 

This decided Mark tothe Dutchman without 


delay. : 
e found him looking very grave, and his heart 


misgave him; but before he time fairly to 
interpret the Dutchman's thoughts the latter gave 
him a very warm 


eal the 2 
You have h the news ?” asked Mark. 

“IT have—I have seen him,” was the reply. 
“Then it is true he is Philip Merton, and——?” 

“The owner of all this fine property I called mine 
a few hours "said ‘k, forcing a smile. 
“Yes; and I wish I conld feel pleasure unmixed 
with other sentiments at the thought. But, alas!I 
see by the strange resentment the lost young man 
shows me that his nature is hardened—from bei 
merely tinged with evil it has become entirely cor- 
rupt. One distressing doubt is lifted from my mind 
ee and so, perhaps, I ought to be con- 


Mr. Wouvermanns shook him by the hand. 

“Excellent young man!” he said, warnly. 
“ Warm, honest heart !” 

Then he asked particulars of Philip’s lengthened 
absence, the reasons of his strange flight and subse- 
quent wanderings, and the meaning of his silence 


curing all these years, 
“My best friend,” replied Mark, seriously, “to no 
man living but yourself would I open my lips upon 


this subject, for the honour of our family is dearer 
to me than life iteelf. Mark Wilberforce will 
away in a few years, when his time comes, and be 
forgotten soon enough ; but the honour of our house 
should live for ever. In a few words, then, and 
those for your ears alone, Philip disappeared in a 
very strange way pea the night that our uncle, 
the late equire, died, and when he disap; a 
large sum of money was missed from the I—not 
Jess than two hundred pounds, The money was 
taken from the room in which the squire died. 
Philip was the only one of all the heusehold who 
had free access to the sick room at all times ; and eo 
it got to be whis; about the village that Philip 
anticipated his inheritance, though I, for one, will 
never believe it.” 

At this his hearer shook his head, as though to 
say, “the ung. man’s guilt is patent to all, and to 
you too—though your protestations of his innocence 
do you all honour.” 

few moments’ painful silence ensued, and were 
broken by Mark. 

“I now come to a Painful portion of my duty,” 
he gaid, with an air of frank manliness that none 
knew better how to assume, “ Mr. Wouvermanns, 
Iam a beggar——” 

His hearer was about to interrupt him, but Mark 
continued— 

“I am homeless—houseless—almost penniless ! 
It is my duty to release an honest man, and honour- 
able, from engagements entered into under different 
conditions. fs it needful to say to you that I 
absolve you from all contracts and promises as I 
free Miss Wouvermanns from the troth she plighted 
tome as master of Merton ?” 

With all his assumption of candour and dis- 
interpstednesa, the words were weighed with care, 
and calculated to catch his hearer toa nicety. 

Ashe concluded, Mr. Wouvermanns protested, with 
s burst of enthusiasm, that nothing should be altered 
in the existing arrangements; that not only would 
he keep to his contract, but that he would not 
allow Mark to withdraw for any less reason than 
aon would ot h marry 

‘ou would not have Gretchen a be, 
Mr, Wouvermanns ?” he said, scarcely able to ane 
ceal his satisfaction. 

“What matters? I have enough for all. Do you 
think so meanly of me as to believe that I would 
barter my daughter's happiness for wealth ?” 

Be oe you know that I must leave Merton Hall to- 
nig! 

“T have heard of your unworthy cousin's dis- 
graceful conduct,” replied Mr. Wouvermanns, 
reddening with indignation. “I, too, leave Merton 
Hall to-night. I shall sleep at the village inn, 
Nothing necd be changed of the existing arrange- 
ments. To-morrow is your wedding-day!” 
eee heart 1 to his mouth with satisfac- 

n. 

,A few more hours, and he would be able to defy 
his cousin Philip, the master of Merton, 
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CHAPTER LUI. 
AN UNEXPECTED WITNESS. 

A SERVANT came in to speak to Mr. Wouvermanns. 

“Doctor Mathews has sent, sir, to ask if you 
would call upon him at his house as soon as you 
possibly can.” 

“Tt What for?” returned Mr. Wouvermanns. 
“There must be some mistake. Are you sure he 


ery awkward,” said Mr. Wouvermanns. 
“ Unquestionably he does not know of the unpleasant 
matters that have occurred here within the last few 
hours. However, I can't send such explanations by 
letter or message. Iwill go, Say that I will go.” 
“Yee, sir,” returned the servant, and he left to 


obey. 

I should have mentioned that Doctor Mathews 
and Mr. Wouvermanns had become during some 
time past close friends.; 

A chance meeting had brought about their ac- 
quaintanceship, and then the discovery of their 
similarity of tastes and sympathies, chiefly in their 
studies, warmed their acquaintance into a very 


This was the Pesooa te a spite of the many. 
matters occupying ughts for the it, ‘he 
went off immediately to the doctor's resilience. 

Here he found Mathews in a great state 
of subdued excitement, 

“T want your advice, my dear friend,” said the 
doctor. “It ison a matter of the highest import- 
ance ; in short, I have a most interesting patient in | 
the house at present.” 

“What house ?” 

“This,” 

“What ! here? You have converted your dwelling 
into an hospital, then ?” 

“In the interest of science I would go much 
farther than that,” replied the doctor, warming te 
his subject ; ‘‘ but in the present matter I must tell 
you that I have been ur; and influenced by 
differeat motives—firstly, humanity. You have 
often spoken with me concerning a poor eld man 
whom we have seen and chatted about in the 


being | close friendship. 


villa; 
s Oa Jasper Wadlow, the sexton, you mean ?” 
oF | 
“Yes.” 


“He was already mad, very mad. Some time 
since I found the poor old fellow crossing the 
eommon in such pitiful plight that I was induced to 
bring him home. At first he was so scared that I 
could hardly get him into a fitting humour, from 
which I judged that he had been frightened by 
some evil regue, for old J: is so fond of me that 
at any time he would be ruled by me when no one 
else could do anything with him. So I tried all I 
could to get particulars from him; but all I could 
get out of him were these wo! §Two hundred 


pounds! Twohundred ! repeated in all kinds 
of voices and with every shade of expression. Now, 
I must tell you that this was his lying when 


we managed to bring back his voice for the first 
time after the cruel blow that drove out reason and 
every faculty for awhile. There were signs of 
violence upon the poor old fellow, too, which con- 
firmed my surmise of violence having been used. 
The words he uttered filled me with a strange hope ; 
this is now upon the point of being realised. I want 
you to come in and see the patient, now that you 
are d up in the Rerticulare” 

ip to the present Mr. Wouvermanns could only 
su that Doctor Mathews wished to consult 
with him upon some medical matter, or perhaps the 
advisability of a proposed surgical opcration ; and 
although he was ever ready to lend a hand in the 
cause of humanity, his own private affairs were 80 
all-engrossing that he begged the doctor to excuse 
him, and briefly gave his reasons. 

“T have he news from the Hall,” said the” 
doctor, in reply, with a mysterious smile, “ for I 
have my seoret police there that brings me informa- 
tion ; and believe me that you are interested in the 
cure of this poor old sexton more than you can 
suppose.” 

"I! How ?” 

« You will learn.” : 

Without farther parley, the doctor led the way 
into the sick-room, where the patient was propped 
up in a large bed and carefully tended by the 
doctor's shrewish old housekeeper. 

A great change had taken place in old Jasper 
Wadlow since you and I were last in his presence, 
dear reader. 

The vacant look had disappeared from his coun- 
tenance, and the light of reagon shone there; but 


The doctor then said in an undertone to Mr, 
Wouvermanns — 

“You see he forgets all that has taken place 
while he was without bis senses.” 

“Tt was a savage way to treat a man, sir,” said 
old Jasper, appealing to Wouvermanns. “I heard 
it all, every word, upen the night that the jaagl old 
squire died, and I can tell you all word for word 

though many nights have paaged. I happened ta 
be by the lime-tree walk, waiting for news of the 

uire whose death we were then hourly expecting. 
T heard a noise, and presently I saw a dark figur 
come out, and creep up to the Hall. I crept uj 
after him, and then I Heard a signal whistled b: 
some ene. Now who should that some one be bu 
the sailor we know so well.” 

“His name ?” asked the doctor, eagerly, 

“ Burgess.’ 

“Note that,” said the doctor, significantly. 

Wouvermanns nodded, 

The doctor had evidently heard this narrativ 
before, and now only made the sufferer repeat it fc 
‘Wouvermanns. 

This the latter saw, and he marvelled much a 
the doctor's object ; but he was not long in deubt. 

“ After a bit a window opened,” continued ol 
Jasper, “and then I saw a man come and exchang 
a few words that I couldn’t catch. Then the mai 
came down, and the two talked together abou 

ying £200 for kidnapping some yeung fellow 
bar no name was mentioned, and I grew very un 
comfortable, for the man that came out of the Hal 
to answer the sailor’s signal was Mr. Mark Wilber 
force 1” 

The Dutchman gave a start, but said never 4} 
word ; only leant himself to the conclusion of the/ 
narrative in feveriah interest. ' 

“T was quite lost as to what I should be after,” 
pursued the old sexton; “so in my trouble I 
thought I’d come to doctor—then I altered my 
mind twenty times, for I didn’t like to start a 
scandal about the squire’s family; but I couldn't 
rest in my cottage, so I started off, and just as I 
got in sight of Oidthorpe Lane, I saw some one run 

yy. Dark as it was, I knew it was Mr. Philip. Then 
I felt full of fear, for I couldn't help somehow 
mixing him up with the sailor chap and Mr, Mark. 

“8o off I trotted after him as fast as my old legs 
could go ; but the lad bolted out of sight before I 
could get near, and I was afeard to call after him. 
So I kept on as hard as I could, until, as I got near 
Hangman’s Point, I heard a great noise, and caw 
four or five men scrambling together. I didn’t want 
tosee more, for I gue that some devil's work 
was poing, on. 

“Then I heard a gruff voice cry out. This was as 
I got up to the spot, and just in time to see that 
villain, Burgess, knock poor Master Philip a murder- 
ing blow from behind, and the lad went to earth 
with a piteous groan.” 

The old man groaned at the bare recollection, and 
held up his hands before his face as if to shut out 
the sight his memory conjured up. 

“Take, time, Jasper,” said the doctor, “and don’t 
distress yourself. ‘(I have already told you that 
Mr. Philip is safe.” 

“Thank Heaven !” replied the eld man, fervently, 
“ Well, when the mischief was done, I fouud my 
voice, and I came up thinking to help the poor boy, 
bat the murderous ing dealt me such a blow, that 
it will be little short of a miracle if I get-through it.” 

Mr. Wouvermanns sat as one stupefied by what 
he had heard. Yet his own nature was e0 oppored to 
all vice that he could scarce believe in the villany 
thus clearly exposed. Moreover, he was ever slow 
to change an opinion when it was detrimental to the 
character of ene he called his friend. 

“What do you gather from all this ?” he asked the 
doctor, presently. 

“That Mark Wilberforce paid Burgess two 
hundred pounds to kidnap his cousin, Philip.” 

“Never !” 

“ Or worse,” added the doctor, significantly. 

Mr. Wouvermanns was staggered. Yet, until 
Mark Wilberforce was proved guilty, he felt it his 
duty to defend him stoutly. 

“I cannot yet accept this as the whole truth, 
doctor,” he began. 

“why not?” 

“Tt 4 too grave a matter to take away the 
character of one I have ever believed an honourable, 
truthful, and upright man, upon the word of a Poor 
old fellow who f have known only as a lunatic.” 

“Until now ?” 

“Until now.” 

“You do well to admit that,” said the doctor, 


with it, alas! were other signs which seemed to | with a touch of sarcasm in his tone, “for at present 


indicate that J: 
Merton church: + 
‘You know this gentleman, old friend?” said Dr. 
Mathews, taking up the patient’s wrist. 
“No,” returned rs 
before, to my knowledge.” 





1 Wadlow would soon rest in|the lunatic shows more reason than you. 


No 
offence ; but Iam not one myself to accept such a 
story without evidence, although the character of 
the speaker goes far in evidence alone. But look 


“J have never seen him } how all the circumstances fit into the story as links 


in the chain, Take the facts of the case as connected 
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with the sailor, Bur; This man, it is clear, has 
ahold ‘upon Wilberioree. He has got money, house, 
and everything by threats, for there is no shade o! 
generosity in k Wilberforce.” 

The Dut wes silent, 


Ccaviction was forcing its way into his veason, but 
yet he resisted it te the of his power. 

“Ihave more matters te convince me than that,” 
sid Doctor Mathews. “I have reason to believe 
that Wilberforce attempted the life of his tool and 
accomplice, Burgess.” 

“Really, Doctor Mathews,” said Mr. Wouver- 
mats serionaly, “I cannot hear such language 
until I am assured of the truth of this.” 

“Will you have more proof?” said the doctor, 
growing excited at what he deemed the other’s 


oj liye have it to offer,” replied Wonvermanns, 


“Good! ‘You shall.” 

He called the housekeeper, And bade her give the 
cleest attention to the patient, and then invited his 
companion to go with him to the lock-up, where 
B was confined.. : 

hen they reached the place, they found two 
menin charge. _ 

The prisoner had given a great deal of trouble, 
Hay iad he had fonght like sa beast more 
tm a man, and the: had to calf’ in extra ad, 
aed bod Lim dows ds and feet. 

grown very frightened, for the crime 
of which he was clearly guilty was one whose 
punishment was Geath by the articles of war. 

nee no leniency was shown. 

iter many threats and prayers, he had per- 
rmded them to send fer Mr. Philip Marton, who 
was now with the prizorier, 

“Come, now,” seid the doctor, “end you shall 
Lave all the proof that yon want.” 

_“You had better wait, please, sir,” said’one of 
the men, “until Mr. Merton leaves the prisoner.” 

“Are those Mr. Merton's commands, in case any 
ee came 7” 

~ Yes, sir.” 

* Very good.’ 

After they had waited a few minutes, they heard 
a whining voice pleading, imploring mercy in abject 


tones, 

They heard the wretched prisoner grow desperate 
in his fear, and ery out aloud for grace, 

But he had injured the master of Merton too 

‘enly to be lightly forgiven. 

“Don’t be a man, sir,” he cried, in a voice 
that spoke of fright and tears both. “Only let me 
of.and I'll make a clean breast of it. It was all 
Jour cousin's fault. What right has a man of his 
fation to go and tempt a poor devil? I shouldn't 
have thought of it, if he hadn’t come after me with 
bis dirty money. I was in a sore mess, for I'd 
wacked some money I had no rit to, and if I 
o.uldu’t have managed to replace it befc-e it was 
diseovered. I should have been disrated and ticd. up 
on the *Sprightly' to the tune of two dozen ; aud he 
found me out, and worked me up; but, upon my 
soul, I was dead agin the job, I was indeed, sir.” 

Then they hi Philip say, 

“Keep it to yourself ; it will all come out in the 
sdicial inguiry. 

“Oh, sir!” cried Burgess, “only consider. Two 
hundred pougds to a poor wretch who was in such 
a presions pickle as me then.” 

The doctor nudged his companion. 

_ "And I didn’t mean to hit you that unlucky blow 
i the scrimmage,” went on Burgess, in the same 
abject strain. “It was a chance knock, and, though 
Iin't no chicken, I always felt sorry for it; I did, 
indeed, gir.” 


” 











(To be concluded next week, Commenced in No. 142.) 


—————_-—___—_. 


Isxcxmio0s PROBLEM.—Podgers ; “The belle is 
ont, and yet the bell remaine.”—Sniftten ; “Hatha! 
-I eer food and that’s the reason, I suppose, 
why we now-a-days of so many wedding- 
Tings!” 

Te quarrel with those who havea high reputation 
for probity and geodness, is to have all the world 
take sides against us. 

Tue DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LOVE AND LAw.—In 
Jove the attachment precedes the declaration ; in law 
the declaration precedes the attachment, 

“How doth the little busy bee taery indif- 
ferently, we should imagine, seeing how ofien it is 
io be found in the calle 

“DEACON,” eaid a Yankee minister, after a heavy 
sermon, “I'm very tired.” “Indeed,” replied the 
deacon ; “then you'll know how to pity us.” 

To Kitt Rats,—This recipe is cheap, and never 

When you retire for the night, place a bit of 
cheese in your mouth. Care should be taken tokeep 
the mouth well and when the rat’s whiskers 
tickle your throat, bite, 


Correspondence, 


a, 


%q% AL Communicatiins to be addressed ty the Kdvtor, Mk. 
Epwin J. Baer, 173, Fleet Siivet, £.C. 


%_% We cannot, under any circumstances, 


medi 


undertake it 
lical advice in the columns of this Jour: ae 200 aoe 


nal, 
Nuterous letters stsnd over for replies. As 
annot undertake to answer our Correspondents in 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


"a Correspondents who wish to receive replies 
Tmust in uit cases ¢end STAMPED dérected eavelopes. 











by post 





An Exouemn.—A late writer proves that one John Fitch, 
of Connecticut, invented and actuslly succerafully put 
to the test at Philadelphia, in 1786, 0 eteamnboat— 
that went. It was a siow affalr, however, and was pro- 
pelled by wheels instead of paddles, He was not a rieh 
Man, and got up a company to carry, out hie plans. He 
leo potitisned Congross {oF ald; but Congress withbeld It 
Tho second areempt ‘was more suc 
boat that went eight miles an hoor, 

The boat was called the “ Persoverance,” and carried 

thirty passengers twenty miles Iu three hours und twenty 

minutes. In 1789, by great exertion, he raised the tunis 
with which to bulld anouser bost, which was a oumplote 
success ; but she was burnt after the first trial. Notwith- 
standing these demonstrations of the practicability of 
seambvata, the company appears to have got discouraged, 
and abandoned the project. Fitch became poor, and 

Petitioned Congress for ald. He got a patent, however, 

aid recelved exclusive petmtesion from several States? 

but it was of no avail, and poor Mitch mule no bi 
it adverse fate. He went to Ei nd aod France to 
enlist those cqnntries in his otyect, but with no better 

success. He there revenie:| his plans to Faltun, who did 

Rot torget them. Shortly aftor he took poleon in his despair, 

and wretchedly died in a tavern, attended only by the 

landlord. He was buried in an obscure corner, aud his 
lust resting-place Is forgotten. Fulton came upon the 
scene at his disappearance; the steamboat again became 
the topic: and to Falton ‘belongs the merit of pushing, 
unter betggretfeamstances, the invention to its triuinpbant 

Fesult, “Me Was sugcesttul, and reoelved the avard that 

success claims. The effért made in the. direction 

Success deserves consideration; but the world sees only 

the one who consummates, and $0 the John Fitches go to 

thelr graves, and the Fultons receive the crown. 


A Farurz,—“ Are boys sent to school to learn how they may 
make tholr way tirough thy world, or do they go there 
only to learn the art of hurdle Jumping, cricket, &. >” It 
is very necessary that the human mind and body should 
have relaxation from study, so as to Invigorate them again 
for the pursuit of learning. But we cannot but agree with 
you that‘ all these athictic sports are.carried toan excess 
that does not speak weil for the rising generation, beceuse 
if this continual muscular exertion goes on, we sliall have 
pur young men wear themselves out in thelr youth, and 
having but little vigour for the work of the world.” 
Wor andno play is likely to make Jack a dull boy; 
all play and no work will, in all probability, render’ a 
noneniity, 


4 Swpouen We give you the principles, ax set forth by 
the Royal National Life-boat Institution, for the recovery 
of persons rescued from drowning. ‘They are as follow: 

1. Lay the drowned mau at ouce flat on his stomach with 
his face to the ground. and x folded coat or bundle under 
his chest. 2. Place your hands flat between his shoulder- 
blades, and make firm preasure, 0 as to squeeze the air 
out of his chest; then turn the body slowly on to one side, 
and a little beyond; replace him quickly on hls face. 
Count four to mark four seconds of time, and then repeat 
the process, commencing by squeezing the air out of the 
chest again, 3, Wet clothes should be removed and dry 
ones substituted, each bystander contributing. The body 
to be ruvoed dry briskly, and the face kept trom contact 
witn the ground by an assistant. 4. Do not squeeze the 
r out of the patient's chest tf he ts breathing, but walt 
and watch, merely drying the body and changing tho 
clothing. 

A Youn Crrizgn is informed that. the freedom of the city 
is obtained by purchase, servitude, or redemption. The 
first of these methods is obviously best sulted to your case. 
The expense is 18, about b6., we believe, and applica- 
tion must be made at the Chamberlain’s Office, Guildhall. 
Formorly none but freemen were allowed to set up In 
business within the clvic Umits, and there were many 
vexatious tolls from wilel they eifoyed immunity. ‘These 
restrictions, however, have been abolished, and no benefits 

now accrue to the freeman, unless he takes up his freedom 

in one of the City Companies, iverymen ot which enjoy 
the privilege of voting for the election of Lord Mayor, 

Sheriffs, and other City magnates. ‘The cost on entering & 

company varies from £5 173. 6d. to £100, according tu the 

body Joined. “The Spectacle Makers’ Company is, we 
believe, the cheapest, 

A. Power.—Archimedes, the most celebrated of the Greek 
‘geometera, and one of the few men whose writings form a 
standard epoch In the history of the progress of knowledge, 
was born in Sicily, in the Corinthian colony of Syracuse, fh 
the year 287 B.C. He was killeu wien that town was taken. 
by the Romans under Marcellus, in the year 212 B.C., aged 
seventy five years. He fs said to buave travelled into 
Egypt, and, while there, observing the necessity of ralsing 
the waters of the Nile to points which the river did not 
reach, to have invented the screw which bears bis name, 


G, L. J. (Lynn).— We do not think that you can Gemand an 
hour ofan evening of your master if fe does not feel in- 
clined to grant it. An apprentice Is bound to obey the 
orders and wishes of is master so lony as that master 
carries out the indentures; that 1s, faithrally to teach him. 
the trade or hanJicraft to which he is buund. We do not 
think you can demand the hour. 

Hawick rox Evgr.—Yott cau have the stage, plays, scenes, 
&e., forwarded to you for 2. S.- Uat you! must pay thé 
carriage of the stage, or order It tiirougti your bookseller’s 
agent. 

BebpINcToN.—(1.) You had better place yourself under a 























Latin master. (3.) We believe there is. (3.) We have 
heard it so wtated. 
W. RYLanD.—(1.) 8, Park Street, Westminster, (2.) Cer- 


tainly nots and if permitted, what could you possibly do at 
OUT age 

aw ATRAHAME.— We are sorry we must decline your offer 
Tespecting the tale. We are full of tales and other matter 
for some time to come. 

CaswaLcon::-Zhere was a tale published upon the subject 
‘you mention. 

Horsrex can send the stamps to the publishing office, 173, 
jeet Street. ‘The other part of his ietier Must, be lel. 1 

the discretion of the conductor of the work. 

Catron Howard.—We rather imagine that Sir James 
Montague is the gentleman you spcak of. 
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Wittraw Movxrvorp.—(1,) We think six stamps will be all 
that 1s required for the numbers yuu want, (2.) Are you 
certain that you got no answer to the letter you seni iv 
the editor of the work you mention? Louk caretuily down 
the Correspondents’ ‘column again, because the same 
courtesy is vbserved on the une work as on the other. 
8.) ‘The acrostic will receive due attention, 


R, Crusox,—(1,) Falooner, the author of the poem of.the 
* Shipwreck,” wrote a marine dictionary, which will 
auswer your purpose. (3.) All seainen anxious to rise 
in thelr hazardous profession by becoming mates, must 
be able to pass an examination as to tholr efficiensy. 

Curvy Citasx.—(1.) We place the exchanges in rotation, and 
make uo charge ; we have then done with them. (3.) We 
are uot aware that the prise tickets aze not attathed to 
the numbers. ‘Tney are sent out with them from our 

ice. 


Tos, RerwoLps,—(1.) The answer will no doubt be Inserted 
in due course. (2.) Monthly parts of the Beys or Taz 
Woatp can be forwarded for 7d.. postage included. (8.) 
Writing rather wild and straggling. 


Wri Lanpon.—(1.) "Frank Freeland” began in Vol. V. 
hd was concluded in Vol, Vi, “rhe veluiies would Saat 
.) Your handwriti 


. 6d. each, 
(8) Yea, there 


Casax. (1.) You will see the tle advertised, with full 
partioufurs. (3.) “ Who Shall be Leader?” will be com- 
Plete in aboot ” numbers. (3.) No; and your best and 
Seat course will be to consult syme medical prac- 

iiuner. 


you state it, is that the parties 
have clearly misappropriated the fund» cutrustod to them, 
If g0, your ouly remedy ts to have them lwore a magistrate, 
who Will deal with them. Thut is the wily advice we cail 


lve you. 

pA” Roros Many 
Life-buat F Hife-vout costs about £600, without 
including the station. The stattou will be decided upon 
when the life-boat is ready, 

ALPHA axp Omeca.— You muy well call the Suez Cgnal the 
eighth wonder of the worl.i. [t has beou constructed in the 
face of tminense difficulty and dauzer, aud M. de 
may well be proud of his achievemcat. But let us see 
“how it will work.” 


Harry Jack is informe! that no matmed person can enter 
either the army or the mavy. (2.) if you search No. 46 
you will see the question unswered ; und, in couelusion, 
‘Wwe hope you will always retain your bame. 


E, H, H.—(1.) There are 1 wouthly parts of “ Valentine 
Vox.” published. 2), All the prize tickets should be seut 
in complete, (8.) The seven wouders of the world were 
inserted in tbe correspondence some ce. 


J. W.—The Houses of Patliament were burnt in the 
1834. The accession of Her Majesty was on the loth June, 
1887’; her marriage with Prince Albert took pluce fu 1840. 

W. Hannisun.—We have recvived your letter, but there was 
Ho vuclosure in it, Thauks fur your compliments 
support. 

Maro’ rite Mrzx.—(1.) Yes; you can obtain what Zou ze. 
quice from your bookseller.’ (2.) The volumes will be half- 
Yearly. 

a°Bor br Exotanp.—Nupoleon I. was born at Ajaccio, in 
Corsica, 1769, and died ut St. Helena, 1821. His remalus 
wore afierwarus taken to Puris; aud there they rest. 

Op EpGuanp. - You can purchase a wore upon pyrotechnics 
fn @ separate form. Your best plun would be to order it 
through your bookseller. 


Jack Capg.—The arrest of the five members took place on 
the 4th of January, 1641. 

A Lire GuampamaN’ ouzlit to know what duties be has to 
perform, aud al-o what his pay is. 

J. HOLLaND. —Neither your writing or :rammar will pass 
muster. Why spell writing * wriglluy 2” 

C. ¥, PuLuine.—We think your hundwriting quite good 
enough fur @ solicitor’s office. 


A Sonorer’s Son,—Will you be kind envugh to inform us 
when you sent the subscription you speas of ? 

WM. MageHaLL.—QOur other afrangemeuis preclude the 
Possibility of our accecding to Your Teyuent, 

A Puxavvtu Bor.— Ft was on ihe isth of Nuvember, 1877, 
that Drake sailed from Plymouth. 

U. Wannr,— We belleve, uuider » recent Act of Parliament, 
‘you will have to take out a license, 

A Svsscuisge.—The Princess of Wales was born December 
1, 1444, 

Uwicoux.—You can purchase one at Messrs. Routledge’s 








A Sonscarper.— Your case, as 








thanks for your cuutribution to the 











for 1s. 
T. BELL —Apply to & second-hand gun maker ; he will, no 
doupt, be able to supply you, 
————_—____ 


ANSWERS TO CRACKERS No. 158. 


L. Barbadoes ; But-ter-fiy, Art-is-an, Rose-mary, Boat- 
swain, A-ban-don, Dea-den, Or-gan, Har-ring, Sw-al-low. 
II. Ouidad Rodrigo. IL. Hermaphroditus ; 11ppaputamus, 
Hampshire, t'aria, parrot, door, hoe, spider, >pitiicad, ship, 
heroism. 1V. Under the Old’ Oak Tiee 
nettle, door, oak, thunder, health, lark, hand. 
vergreen, Prank Froviand ; Gril’, Idlelt, LaurA, EmiliaN, 
Selkirk, Elf, VoteR, tustack, Khink, G(ood), Regal, RrA, 
BdeN, NewfoundlauD. 











VL-L IL Y¥ Vi.-W Ea K 
IDEA EQN 
LEBER ANO 
YARE KINE 


VILL Coma, Lewes, Gravesend, Derby. 





CORRECT SOLUTIONS RECEIVED.—O. T. W. ., William 
Draycott, James Squires, Henry Stewart, MacJohn 
Venning, James U. T. Criatto, Old Harry, Francis A, Dent, 
H. W. Hope, Frederick Jobn Bailey, William Lapworth. 





HAROLD FURNESS. - Every puzzle sent to us is acknow- 
lodged el:her as accepted or declined, in the order in which 
they are receif.d; but, from the great nuinbers sent to us, 
much time must neceasari!y elapse between the receipt and 
acknowledgment, If you wit! look in the columns, you 
will see that we give the month ix which the puzzle was 
received. With regard to your question, we should recom- 
mend you to write to the person at the office, 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
THE COMIC; 
OR, THE GOOD FRIDAY THAT CAME ON 
SATURDAY, 
4 Wonderful Side-splitting Narrative, founded on Fun, 
Fact and Fiction, 
oe 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Ali's WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 

HEY eet up a war- 
dance of delight ; 
but not only this, 
they suddenl 
danced up to Fri- 
day and the prin- 

hoisted hen 
up yy their 
shields arried 
theni triumphantly 
round in a warlike 
of tomtom ana 
mf 

shouted, in their 

own lan; 

“Hurrah for 
Friday and Frizza- 
wigga, King and 
Queen of the 
Hanky Pankies !” 

“ My friends and 

brudders,” said 

the exalted darky, “you reg’lar ’stonish me, Do 
you really mean it ?” 

All of them shouted assent, and the oldest 
Tadian add 

“ King Friday for ever !” 

And the shout was echoed all over the 
island ; even the birds took it up. 

“ my friends,” says the new monarch, 
“In a Tn to be your 
King, if youl Join my tribe with yours, and 
all happy ever wards for ever and 
ever—Amen. You see if I don’t take the 
shine out of e' black-king that ever was 
made, We'll go back to our own country, 
and leave this island to my master, 
Captain Crusoe, who deserves three cheers— 
hurrah! Am {nota man and a brudder, or 
any other man? Friends, I hab done.” 

ere were louder shouts and cheers than 








ever, and what must they do but hoist me 
and Anna Maria up next, and then Admiral 
Bloater, to receive the congratulations of 
everybody. 

Fora whole week after that there were 
noth ing but wedding festivities and jollifica- 

ons, 

The Bishop of Burria-boola-gah having 
been telegraphed for, came to perform the 
marriage ceremonies, and Friday’s papa 
arrived from England by a very fast packet 
just in time to be present and to bless every- 

ly in general throughout our “isle of 
Beanty.” 


BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


The song was succeeded 
general break down, Shough it-was long before the 
party theught proper to up. 

Our crew stayed long enough at the island to 
establish a colony of the ple who had accom- 
panied us in the good ship “ Grampus,” and such of 
the reformed pirates as wished to stay. 

King Friday and his queen departed for their 
own territory. 

It was hard to part with my eld servant, but I 
promised to come and see him regularly every year, 
either on Black Monday or Good Frigay. 

In about three weeks, having mad riday senior 
governor of the new colony, I once more set sail 


with Anna and the admiral in the 
“@rampus.” each 

Arriving at England, we were presented at court, 
King William ub was so struck with my remark- 
able adventures, that he gave me the titles of 
Macguis Robinson, and Baron and made 
me Perpetual Grand Dictator of the id, which 


was mine by right of discovery. 

The admiral is now commander-in-chief of the 
River Thames penny steamboats. Anna Maria and 
myself are both as well as can be expected, if not 
better, and will be always glad to see any of the 
Boys of England who may choose to drop in to 

ne 


er. 
The next time Easter Monday falls on Christmas 
Eve, we intend giving a grand ball, and inviting all 
ion 


the world and his wife, Admissi 5 

Such, then, is the history of my remarkable 
adventures ; and, now that you have heard th 
let them prove to you a lasting example of the ol 
adage— Truth is stranger than Fiction.” 





WE RECEIVE THE CONGRATULATIONS OF EVERYBODY, 


This was the grand chorus, composed expressly, My parting advice is, always have whatever you 
for the occasion, in which everybody in the island | want (provided you can it), and be as lucky in 
joined, in honour of the united festival. ev ing as you 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
(To the well-known air). 


1 
Now, folks, black and white, 
Let your hearts all be light, 
hatred and care to the deuce, oh! 
AD put up your knives, 
Spare your cnemies'’ lives, 
And make one unanimous crew, #0. 
Chorus.—For it’s all through Robinson Crosoe, 
Our mutual friend, Robinson Orusce ; 
Let everyone here 
For him give a cheer, 
And also for young Mrs, Crasoe. 


m 
a very good thing 
‘We've made Friday our king; 
He's a ruler that's straight (there are few 50). 
‘May he and his queen 
On our throne long be seen, 
Reform in our ways to produce, oh. 
Chorus.—Our captives no more we will chew 0, 
It’s cannibals only that do 0, 
And we'll alter the styles 
Of our coats and our tiles, 
‘No longer we'll paint and 
ML 
‘We pirates no more 
‘The seas will roam o’er 
‘To seize poor unfortunate crews, oh. 
Rach man like a brick 
‘Fo his duty will stick! 
‘The captain shall find we're of use, ob! 
Chorus.—Three cheers for Robinson Crusoe, 
For Admiral Bloster and Crusoe, 
a last cheer 
for every one 
And 





It's 





tatloo 80. 


here, 
the ialand discovered by Oruzoe. | 


possibly can. That isthe grand 
secret of success in life. 

P.8. The chronicler here begs to remark that, 
having come to the end of his task, he has com- 
pleted it, and that as he has told everything, he has 
nothing more to relate. 

THE END. 








SPLENDID COVERS FOR BINDING VOL, VL 
OF THE 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 
Are Now Ready, Price 1s. 3d. 


NOTICE TO THE NEWS TRADE, 





Mr. Epwin J. Brett's works are published 
only at 173, Fleet Street. 
ALL BACK NUMBERS CAN BH HAD. 


PART XXXVI. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
1s NOW READY, 
‘With a Splendid Coloured Picture of 
THE FLAGS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
PRICE 62; OR, BY POST, 74. 








NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL, VI, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





{Janvarr 1, 1870. 





by a round dance anda/ IMPORTANT TO ALL OUR READERS ! ‘ 


OUR 


GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER | 


‘Wil be published on 
MONDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 13TH. 
‘The Extra Stories in it will surpass anything we have yet 
produced. 


THE BEST WRITERS OF THE DAY, 
of expense, have been engaged, and amongst a 


Regardless 
mass of the most interesting lterary and artistic matter 
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OES, and pitching fearfully, gave no immediate sign 
THE RIVAL CRUS of sinking, he forced himself to something like 
Ry THe action oF “Tom Danna,” Muse's Soy,” | Tesignation. ‘ 
&e., Ke, The storm was clearly breaking. 


Ifthe ship weathered the gale, probably the 
crew would return and navigate it into port. 
CHAPTER XI.—(continued.) Comforted somewhat by this hopeful reflection, 

| he searched for food for himself and his com- 

E LONE on board a sinking ship, what could | panion. 

A a mere child like Henry Thornton do?) This found, they ate a hearty meal, and nature, 
Wait and pray. asserting her rights, he slept. 

His despair at first was something terrible ;/ When he awoke, he was surprised to find th~ 
but, when he found the vessel, though rolling ' ship almost quiescent. 
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Rushing on deck, he found the storm haa! 
ceased, and a dead calm taken its place. 

His first glance was for the horizon, 

Not a speck of land could he sce. The boats, 
too, had disappeared, 

They had, then, utterly deserted him. 

In an agony of such anguish, as a gently 

rtured child might be expected to feel cast 

us upon his own resources, he threw himself 
the deck and wept bitterly. | 

After a time, however, hope and the love of, 

fe prevailed. 

The ship might, at all events, float for many { 
Jays, and would probably be seen by some other 
vessel. 

He rose to his feet and again glanced round 
the horizon. 

A hazy line in the distance was undoubtedly 
some kind of land. 

His heart bounded ; but how was he to reach | 
it? 

Suddenly a startling and thrilling sound 
attracted his attention. 

Something was beating against the counter. 

He looked over the side. | 

It was the pinnace, furnished and provisioned 
for a voyage, even to a small mast and sail. 

Henry Thornton’s resolve was come to at 
once, 

Certain premonitory symptoms, a sighing and! 
soughing in the interior of the merchantman, 
warned him that the vessel’s days were num- 
bered, and that, at the end of a certain time, 
she must break up. . 

He collected everything useful that lay to his 
hand—some biscuits, some cooked meat, several 
bottles of wine, the captain's guns, some ammu- 
nition, knives, spoons, and other useful utensils, 
and lowered them into the boat. 

It was somewhere about midday when he 
himself, with a wildly-beating heart, descended 
into the pinnace. 

The dog bounded after him without the 
slizhtest hesitation. 

The animal seemed aware that some great 
change was about to take place. 

A gentle, balmy breeze just ruffled the surface 
of the waters. 

The youthful castaway was able to hoist the 
sail, and, being a tolerable sailor by this time, 
headed at once for the land. 

He was very grave, and even downcast. 

Young, of a delicate and frail constitution, the 
peril in which he was placed was altogether dis- 
proportionate to his means of combatting with 
them. 

He had a boat, arms, tools, and some few pro- 
visions. 

But he was advamcing to an unknown shore, 
probably peopled by savage beaste and still more 
savage men. 

He had fine weather. 

But at any momenta storm might arise, such 
as he could not cope with. 

Bven as he thought this, a purple rippling line 
from the east might have warned him that the 
struggle was about to commence. 

Henry Thornton, all this time, was advancing 
towards the land, 

He could begin to make out ‘rees upon the 
approaching sere. 

The wind increased every minute, but fortu- 
nately there appeared no Broken Water between 
him and the island. 

His hand was quite tremulous ag he clutched 
the rudder. 

It looked very small and very white to manage 
such a craft. 

Every moment the roll of the waves, as they 
poured on towards the shore, increased. 

They began to lift the boat in a most un- 
pleasant manner. 

What if there were no bay to runinto! With 
the increasing wind, to beach the boat was to 
ensure destruction both to the frail craft and 
himself. 





The wind was aft, and the pinnace, being 
admirably built, was very manageable. 

He returned to the helm, and at once steered 
for the port he had providentially discovered. | 

In twenty minutes more he was sailing up a 
river, the shores of which were lined with 
thick, tangled woods. 

In half an hour more he had fastened his 
painter to a tree and leaped ashore, followed by 
his dog. 

Their further adventures for a day or two are 
scarcely worth recording. 

They made short home excursions round the 
neighbourhood, discovered cocoa nuts and some 
goats, one of which Henry Thornton—a very 
timid and sensitive soul—unwillingly killed. 

No savage beasts appearing, and no men of 
any kind, he ventured further up the river. 

At about a mile above he made a remarkable 
discovery. 

The river appeared to burst from a large and 
magnificent cavern, about thirty feet high and 
proportionably wide. 

It was perfectly light and airy, and had 
several chambers, all deep with water. 

Here the pinnace was docked, and here for 
some days Henry Thornton and his dog regularly 
retreated at night. 

Gaining courage, however, every day, the 
young castaway at length shouldered a gun, 
and, taking his dog as a body-guard, penetrated 
more deeply into the island. 

Thanks to Carlo, who was pursuing a young 
goat which tore its way up a steep and winding 
ascent, they discovered the little cave in the 
rock, which subsequently he turned into a shel- 
tered abode, 

Having a good stout axe, some knives, a saw, 
hammers and nails, the affair was not, after all 
80 very difficult. 

The ladder was an after thought, the young 
castaway having discovered the occasional pre- 
sence of savages on the island. 

He then determined to have two exits from 
his abode. 

When Ned Sommers at length discovered him 
under such happy circumstances for himself, 
Henry had been one year on the island. 

“No one would believe,” he said, “not my 
own mother,”—he sighed deeply as he spoke— 
“who saw me a year ago, that I and the sickly- 
looking, feeble lad could be one and the same 

in.” 

“You look well enough now, though you are 
delicate for a boy,” replied Ned, kindly. 

Harry smiled and turned the conversation to 
other matters, particularly their own safcty and 
future plans. 

This Ned Summers, now enthusiastic and 
hopeful, readily acquiesced in. 








CHAPTER XIL 
HABRY'S ISLAND HOME. 


‘Tre day passed without any events worthy of 
record. The two young people kept close within 
their fortress, 

Their provisions were ample for the day. 

The time passed rapidly enough, each telling 
the other his adventures. 

They were both deeply interested. 

Night came at last long before they were 
aware of it. 

Harry produced a cocoa-nut half full of oil, 
and a wiek, and lit it by means of a tinder-box. 

The oil had been procured from a sea monster 
of some kind he had shot, the wicks from some 
fungous fibre. z 

Ned looked on with admiration at the house- 
hold treasures of his young friend. 

It was late when rest was spoken of. 

The master of the house then showed Ned a 
recess where he could lie. 





Cliffs rose to view—an unbroken line— skirted 
by the wsual exuberant reflection of the tropics. 

Henry lashed the rudder amidships and went 
forward. 

He was going headlong ashore straight at the 
cliffs. 

Suddenly, when about half a mile from the 
shore, he turned to his left and saw an opening. 


For his own part, opening a kind of cupboard, 
he pointed to a kind of hammock, in which he 
was 80 accustomed to sleep that he could enjoy 
no other bed. 

Ned wished him good-night and threw himself 
as he was on-the pile of dry grass and skins, nor 
spoke again until morning. 

He then found his companion afoot, and the 
breakfast ready. 


To his great surprise, it consisted of some 
rather tough cakes and a bowl of rich fresh milk. 

Harry smiled at the other’s bewildered and 
astonished look. 

“You wonder where my dairy is,” he said, 
“ you shall see all in good time.” 

Ned Summers was far too hungry to ask many 
questions just then, but contented himself with 
enjoying the good things set before him. 

After breakfast, however, he proposed an 
expedition to discover what the savages were 
doing. 

Harry Thornton hesitated and looked very 
uncomfortable, 

“Ned Summers, do you know,” he said, “ that 
Ihave a dreadful aversion to shedding human 
blood. I don’t believe I could fire a gun at a 
man to save my life.” 

And he looked up at his latter and moremanly 
companion. 

“You shall not be called on to do s0,” cried 
Ned, heartily, “I dare say your dog will keep 
them from surprising us. 

“Oh, yes, Carlo will do that,” replied Harry, 
evidently much relicved. 

They then armed themselves each with a gun, 
a pistol, and a small axe, while Ned took a good 
supply of bullets and powder, from a store at 
some distance, a small hole which the cautious 
and unwarlike Harry had converted into a 
powder magazine, 

As soon as they were quite ready, Carlo led 
the way down a steep acclivity, almost entirely 
overgrown with trees. 

At the bottom was asmall prairie, one of the 
most lovely of meadows, thickly grown with 
grass, and on which gambolled some seven or 
eight goats with their young. 

They were quite tame, and showed no fear of 
either dog or man. 

“ How is this 2” asked Ned, looking in amaze- 
ment at his wonderful companion. 

“ Wait and you will see,” replied Harry. 

Crossing the clearing which was surrounded 
on all sides by rocks and trees, they came at last 
to an opening in the side of one of the cliffs. 


It was high at first, the roof being ten feet. 
from the grownd. 

Soon, however, it lowered until at length it 
was not high enough to admit of their walking. 

The dog advaneed boldly and fearlessly, all 
the while acting the part of guide. 

Soon they had to go down on their knees, 
until at last it was a mere tannel of avout two 
feet in height. 

At the end of this was a rude, wattled door- 
way, which, Harry Thornton removing, they 
issued once more into the open air at no great 
distance from the sea. 

Thornton then explained how he had followed 
the dog up this subterraneous passage, and thus 
discovered the retreat, which, otherwise, he 
would never have ventured to explore. 

As their chief object was to discover what the 
savages had done, they turned in the direction, 
where, according to Harry, they usually landed, 
and, after some time, reached a spot on the edge 
of the wood which commanded a view of the 
sea. 

Not a canoe was anywhere visible on the 
waste ef waters. 

Ned‘then alluded to the river where he had 
discovered the flect of bodta, and to the place 
where he concealed the one he had succceded in 
capturing. 

* Clear now,” said Harry, readily. “I know 
it. When there are no savages on the island, I 
often fish there.” 

They had seated themselves for a moment at 
the foot of a large tree. 

It was very hot, and the shade was most 
desirable. 

The dog had left them on some exploring 
expedition, and they were carcful to speak ina 
low tone of voice. 

Suddenly a scries of shrieks batst upon their 
ears, and, rising, they concealed themselves be- 
hind a dense thicket of some prickly bushes. 

Loud cries, resembling fiendish laughter, 
followed, and then a man, nearly naked, with 
frantic gestures, came flying along. 

Behind were some ten Indians, the foremost 
of whom had long swishes in their hands, which 
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they administered without mercy whenever they 
had the opportunity. 

Ned clutched his gun. 

“ What would you do?” said Harry Thornton, 
tremulously. 

“save a fellow creature—a white man and 
English officer, from these inhuman wretches.” 

Harry made no reply, but covered his face 
with his hands, 

Ned took aim at the foremost Indian, whose 
hand was raised to strike, and fired. 

Quick as thought he snatched Harry’s double 
barrelled gun from him, and again let fly at the 
amazed and astounded savages. 

Three fell, and when Carlo, astonished at the 
noise, came dashing to join them, no one 

remained on the battle-field save the victims, 

The wretched Petworth had made his escape, 
while the savages had ficd in utter consternation. 

Reloading his gun and that of his companion, 
Ned walked across to where the Indians lay. 

Harry stoutly refused to accompany him, even 
shuddering at the very thought, nor would 
Carlo leave his master. 

The men were quite dead. The heavy shot 
with which Ned had loaded the guns had told 
with decision. 

He turned away rather sick and pale, for the 
sight was a horrid one, and returned slowly 

towards the tree where he had left Harry. 

Bat Harry and the dog where no longer there. 

He called after them in alow and cautious 
tone, but received no answer. 

He became seriously alarmed. 

Had the savages returned and captured his 
only friend, and already beloved companion ? 

The supposition was too horrible to be be- 
lieved. 

Crouching on the ground, and with his gun 
ready for action, he listened attentively. 

Then a cautious step was heard in the distance 
to the left. 

Another cautious step then was heard to the 
right. 

What could it mean ? 

He laid himself down flat in order both to 
listen and see. 

Then be saw Henry Thornton, with his dog, 
emerge from a thicket, and hurriedly prepare to 
cross an open space towards the tree where Ned 
was le 
Henry looked anxious and alarmed, glancing 
back every moment. 

The dog walked erect, and with ears evidently 
listening. 

What was following tem ? 

The next instant his question was answered. 

Samuel Petworth, nearly naked, with a huge 
stick in his hand, came tearing forth from the 
bushes in the direction of the youth. 

Henry faced him with a white and terrificd 
look, which indicated the completest degree of 
alarm and trepidation. 

“ Hand over that gun, you youngster,” said the 
young ruffian, in his most insolent and aggrava- 
ting tones, 

Harry stood with his loaded gun in his hand, 
apparently, quite helpless. 

It was quite clear he would not fire to defend 
pimasif from the ruffian who was now close upon 

im. 

Indeed, he appeared ready ‘to sink into the 
earth with emotion. 

The dog, however, suddenly confronted the 
insolent intruder, and prepared to defend his 
master. 

The wretched fugitive from the savages lifted 
his heavy stick menacingly over the noble 
animal. 

“Hold !" cried Ned, coming up and levelling 
his gan at the treacherous youth; ‘one step 
further and )ou are a dead man.” 

“Two to one is manly,” said Samucl Petworth, 
troppiog his stick to the ground and speaking 
with a sallen sneer. 

“ Murderer in intention if not in act,” replied 
Ned, “away with you, out of my sight, or I 

aay be tempted to kill you even now.” 

“I shall starve,” he said, in a whimpering tone. 
“IL have no arms, not a weapon with which to 

ill a bird.” 

“Give him a gan,” whispered Harry Thornton, 
enutly. 

“To be murdered? no. Go; live or die as it 





may please Heaven,” said Ned, sternly. “There 
are fruits and herbs, and shell-fish, enough to 
prevent you from starvation. Keep away from 
us as you value your safety.” 

“We might spare him a little food sometimes,” 
urged gentle Harry. 

“ Tf you like to give him some occasionally you 
can; but do not betray your home to him,’ 
replied Ned, in a low tone. 

“Certainly not,” cried Harry, with suddenly 
awakened fear. 

“Make yourself a hut hereabout,” continued 
Ned, “and when we have anything to spare it 
will be brought you. But, together or alone, 
beware how you annoy or follow us; this is 
your part of the island. Invade ours, or offer 
injury to my companion, and I will shoot you 
like a dog.” 

With these words, Ned Summers turned away 
with loathing from his treacherous ex-companion. 

“Go,” muttered Samuel, “go, and see if I 
don’t be revenged on you and your milksop 
friend.” 

Harry Thornton, meanwhile, strode alongside 
his brave and daring companion with a very 
downcast look. 

Something was evidently ready to be said, 
but he gulped down a sigh and said it not. 

“You must never come to this part of the 
island without me,” suddenly observed Ned, who 
had becn thinking. 

“Why?” 

“That fellow is not to be trusted ; he will do 
us a mischief if he can.” 

“Twill be sure to avoid him,” said Harry, 
with a shudder. 

It was now nearly evening, and yet they did 
not decide on returning to their home. 

They had need of food toreplenish their larder 
before they again sought safety within their 
comfortable and cosy retreat, 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE CIALOUPE.—A STORM IN A WOOD. 


THAT night the two young friends camped out, 
sleeping in a large, live oak tree, and in the 
morning discovering no signs of the Indians, or 
even of Samuel, they took the opportunity to 
collect cocoa-nuts and other fruits, as well as 
certain savoury roots, and about an hour before 
mid-day rested on the banks of a stream, one 
well known to both, and caught a considerable 
quantity of fish. 

This they secreted, hoping to take it home that 
night for supper. 

They then held council. 

The presence of an enemy on the island, and 
that enemy a white man, appeared deeply to 
prey upon the spirits of the younger of the two 
dwellers in that out-of-the-way corner of the 
world. Henry Thornton, whose sensitive, not to 
say timid, character, was already known to Ned 
Summers, was deeply concerned about the 
matter. 

“We must dismantle the’ boat,” he said, 
thoughtfully, “or he may run away with it.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Ned. ‘Is it far?” 

“No. The sooner we do it the better,” con- 
tinued Henry, leading the way to a small cluster 


of trees, covered with a dense growth of creeping | 84: 


plants, g 

Evidently knowing the way thoroughly, he 
entered the wood, passed round a large tree, and 
then led the way under the leafy archcs of the 
forest to the banks of the river so often men- 
tioned. 

Ned followed closely in his track. 

The banks of the river were casily reached, 
and skirted by the two youths. 

Ned Summers was astonished indeed when he 
came to the great water cave. 

He then followed Thornton to a spot where a 
pathway led them into the hollow. 

There lay the boat. 

It was of considerable size, and capable, if well 
stocked and victuallcd, of enabling them to 
make a considerable sea voyage. ‘his, indeed, 
was its great valne. 

But that was not to be thought of for the 
present. 

Thoronghly appreciating the views of Henry 
Thornton, Ned Summers proceeded at once to 
dismantle the craft, 








They selected a high shelf in the rocky cave, 
nearly obscured by deep shadow. 

Thornton clambered up, and stood upon a 
small ledge of stone, while Ned handed him up 
the various contents of the pinnace. 

They then carefully examined the boat, and 
removed a plug in the bottom, used when the 
craft lay high and dry, to allow rain and other 
water to run off. 

The plug itself was carefully concealed. 

Hewving thus provided against the loss of their 
larger vessel, the two youths then left the banks 
of the river, and, satisfied that the savages had 
departed, determined to further explore the 
island. 

Carlo was to accompany them. 

Henry Thornton proposed that they should, as 
much as possible, avoid the neighbourhood in 
which they had last scen their white enemy, who 
was capable of still being on the watch. 

The youth shuddered at the very mention of 
his name. 

““You have never been to a boys’ school,” ob- 
served Ned, with a laugh. 

“Never. Why?” 

“Or you would not be afraid of such an arrant 
bully and coward as Samuel Petworth,” con- 
tinued Ned. 

“Tnever fought in my life, and do not want 
to,” said Harry, looking quite timidly in the 
other's face. “Don’t think I’m not brave be- 
cause I do not like fighting. If you were in 
danger, you would soon see.” 

And the boy quite blushed with enthusiasm as 
he spoke. 

Ned laughed, and told him he was a glorious 
fellow. After which they started in search of 
further adventures. 

Ned had no particular objection to roast and 
boiled goat flesh ; but he at the same time was 
quite ready to vary his diet. 

Henry proposed that they should explore a 
part of the island he had never yet visited, 
which he believed might perhaps furnish them 
with some game and fruit. 

Ned was quite willing to make the experi- 
ment, so the two at once left the neighbour- 
hood of the river, and took the direction of a 
distant forest. 

They already knew that an island with such 
a climate must be very fertile; and Ned, there- 
fore, was in no way surprised at the discoveries 
he constantly made of its vegetable wealth. 

Henry, who had not read so much in the style 
of travels as Ned, related his surprising dis- 
coveries with naive admiration and astonish- 
ment. 

He considered the discovery of potatoes grows 
ing wild to be something wonderful. 

Ned laughed again. 

Henry, all the time he was talking, was 
making for a grove of lemon trees in full 
bloom, where he proposed to halt during the 
extreme heat of the day, which was now far 
advanced. 

Ned was quite willing, and so cast himsclf 
down in the shade. 

A hearty meal of meat and fruit having been 
consumed, they took a siesta, leaving Carlo on 
ard. 

‘When they awoke, the extreme tropical heat 
of the day had passed, and both felt refreshed 
and ready for their expedition. 

For some time they made their way along a 
winding kind of path. 

This, however, suddenly emded just as some 
heavy drops of rain warned them of the approach 
of a serious shower. 

The wood was not many yards distant. 

It appeared to be composed of singularly large 
trecs. 

Running as fast as they could, they were soon 
undcr fhe umbrageous foliage, which was huge 
and wide spread. 

Scarcely were they beneath the leafy arch of 
forest, wher not only did the rain come down 
with the force of a torrent, but vivid flashes of 
lurid lightning illumined the scene, and terrific 
claps of thunder were heard. 

Henry Thornton shivered. 

“We must get away from here,” said Nod 
Summers, in a firm and determined voice. 

* Why!” 
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“If the storm comes much nearer, we may be { 


killed by the lightning,” replied our hero. 

Henry was cowering on the ground, gazing 
with awe at the terrible scene. 

No one in this climate can form any idea of 
the intensity of a tropical storm. 

To add to the din and confusion, the wind 
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Some began to clear the ground with their 
hatchets, others to make a pile of wood. 

There were plenty of boughs sufficiently dry 
for their purpose. 

A fire was soon made, and the whole party, 
about a dozen in number, squatted round it. 

They were not twenty yards distant from the 


swept down with the force of a hurricane, sway- | anxious fugitives. 


ing the trees to and fro like reeds. 
The noise was perfectly hideous. 


“Come away,” urged Ned, after-surveying the | 
heavens once more. ' 


“Where can we go?” faintly cjaculated 
Henry. 

“Anywhere, away from the trees.” 

Henry allowed the other to lead him away 
some few yards, when he fell and could not 


rise, 
The boy had fainted; at all events, he was 
incapable of movement. 


It was quite easy to distinguish their hideous 
iY paint, 
muel was not amongst them. 
“What is to be done?” whispered 
Thornton, in a faint tone. 
“Can you walk?” 
“T must.” 
, “Remain quiet until they slumber, and then 
| we must be far away before morning,” was Ned. 
| Summers’ calm reply. 
Thornton sighed. 
He had hoped a few minutes before to pass 


¥ 






Harry 


“Leave me,” he whispered, after a few mo- | such a comfortable night. 


ments, “leave me to perish.” 
“ Never ; rouse yourself,” replied Ned. 
“T cannot.” 


Now they must again affront the perils and 
unknown dangers of the isles. 
For some time the savages conversed in their 


Ned saw that he spoke the truth, and resigned | deeply guttural tones, and then one by one they 


himsclf to his fate. 

Fortunately, though the wind and rain con- 
tinued as much as ever, the thunder and light- 
ning shortly afterwards ceased. 

Ned at once assisted his companion to regain 
the shelter of a vast tree, where they were in, 
some degree protected from the wind and rain. 

For hours the fierce tempest raged, seeming 
never to expend its fury. ; 

At length it ceased, but night had come round : 
again, and neither of them could proceed any 


farther, | 


A tree, the branches of which neariy swept ‘ 


the ground, was selected, and into this they 
clambered, cold, wet and weary. ' 

ate dog found a snug bed inside the hollow | 
trunk, ! 

Thanks to the dense foliage above they found 
a warm, dry and snug retreat—and here they 
purposed passing the night. ' 

Both were utterly worn out with excitement, | 
which is often more telling on the human frame 
than fatigue. 

Just, however, as they were falling off into a, 
«doze, after a brief conversation, the dog gave a ; 
low growl. 

Then he was silent. 

Both peered out into the darkness, 

At first they saw nothing. 

The wind moaned faintly through the trees, 
but no other sign or sound could be made out. 

They listened keenly. 

Presently a low, cautious, warning bark from 
the trusty do; again roused their attention. 

This time they saw what looked like a Jack-o- 
lantern moving to and fro. 

The light was near the ground. 

Then they made oyt a line of warriors. pre- | 
ceded by one who was keenly examining the 
ground, 

It was a party of Indians, secking for their 
trail in the gloomy night. , 





CHAPTER XIV. 
HUNTED AGAIN—FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


fluNRY THORNTON was now thoroughly alarmed. 

‘During the year he had been on the island he 
had known of the presence of Indians, but they 
had failed to discover any sign of him. 

Now it appeared as if they would never rest 
until they routed the two unfortunates out of 
their island home. 

Ned was more hopeful. 

He eaw at once the Indians were at fault. 

Their marvellous instinct and knowledge of 
woodcraft had guided them in the right dircc- 
tion. 

The storm, however, had proved a fricnd to 
the boys. 


78. 
It had at length obliterated all trace of their j #1 


{uotsteps. 

The dog, too, was perfectly silent, now that 
lie had attracted their attention, 

The Indians presently halted. 

They were near a clump of trees, and seemed 
to be holding council. 


| laid themselves down. 

At last all slept but one. 

To keep himself awake the sentinel 
‘walked up and down, round the fire, and 

in the direction of their own tree. 

Suddenly the dog, who had been asleep, 
"gave that peculiar moan which will 
sometimes betray that these animals are 
daicaming. 

» The Indian started, and louvked round, 
and stood still as a marble statue. 

He clutched his tomahawk. 

Probably he expected to be attacked 
by some wild beast. 

Still he did not wake the other 
sleepers. 

He took a lance from a pile that 
Icaned against a trec, and waited. 

But the noise ceased as suddenty as 
he had heard it. 

Ned now nudged Harry. 

“Tt is time.” 

* Tam ready.” 

They were not six fect from the 
ground, 
ed swung himself down. 

Fortunatcly he landed beneath the 3 
massive foliage without noise. 

Henry handed down his gun, and 
being stouter in stature than Ned, did 
not refuse his assistance when he held 
up his arms. 

They now stood side by side, not ten 
yards from the sentry. 

Tlis back was, however, fortunately 
to them. 

Treading as if dear life depended upon every 
stcp taken, they got round the tree. 

Noiseless aud wary the dog followed. 

They were now out of sight of the camp, and 
Ned proposed seeking a temporary shelter deeper 
in the forest. 

Henry nodded his head. 

They did not hurry. 

One false step would have been fatal to all 
their hopes of escape. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 158.) 
—+ 
















AN aged negress, whose eminent piety had secured 
for her an extensive reputation, in walking her 
usual round of visits, dropped in upon a neighbour 
who was equally well-known as a temperance man 
and a hater of tobacco. After being courteously 
received, the negress pulled from her pocket a long 
pipe, and commenced smoking some very “Union” 
tobacco, to the infinite disgust of her host. The 
man maintained his composure several minutes, but 
the fumes and smoke became too powerful for him, 
and rising from his chair, he said, ‘‘ Aunt Chloe, do 
you think you are a @hristian 2” |“ Yes, brudder, I 
xpecks I is.” “Do you believe in the Bible, aunty ?” 
“Yes, brudder.” “Do you know there is a passage 
in the Scripture which declares that nothing unclean 
(shall inherit the kingdom of heaven?” “Yes, I’ve 

heerd of it.” Do you belfeve it?” “Yes.” Well, 
Chive, you smoke, and you cannot enter the king- 
| dom of heaven, because there is nothing so unclean 
as the breath of a smoker. What do you say to 





Soon it became evident that they were about 
to camp for the night, 


that?” ‘Why, I ‘specks to leave my breff behind 
me when I go to heaven.” 
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ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 


. By the Acthor of “ Past anp Pazsext,” &., &c. 
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the time of the death of his 
father, Louis XIV. was only 
five years of age, and was en- 
trusted by his mother, Anne 
of Austria, to the care of a 
Duke of Beaufort, who was at 
that period a leader of a very 
influential party in France. 

At the same time, however, she took the reins 
of power into her own hands, in spite of the will 
of her husband, which had directed that the 
: Regency shonld be only exercised by her, with 
the aid of certain councillors. 

The queen mother adopted a favourite and 
confidant, Cardinal Mazarin, an Italian by birth. 
who was less astute, certainly, than Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was possessed of great mental 
qualities, and had governed France for a cun- 











LOUIS XIV, ATTAINS HIS MAJORITY. 


siderable period under the name of Louis XIII, 
but who, nevertheless, was sufficiently elever to 
bend Anne of Austria and her son to his will. 

It has already been stated that Louis XIII. 
had entered upon wars with Spain and Italy, and 
these wars the regent found herself compelled to 
continue, 

The chief bodies of Spanish troops were in the 
Low Countries, and the French army in that 
quarter was commanded by the Duke d'Enghein, 
son of the Prince of Condé, who became known, 
when he succeeded his father, as the “Great 
Condé.” x 

There were also in the French army at this 
period Marshall Turenne one of the greatest 
gencrals who ever lived, and many other officers, 
who contributed greatly to the mili glory of 
the French monarch, who is known in history as 
“ Louis the Great.” ered 

The first years of his reign were distinguished 
by the famous battle of Rocroy, in which the 
French, with very inferior forces, defeated the 
Spaniards with great slaughter ; by the capture 
of many towns in the Low Countries, Holland 
and Germany, and by victories in Holland and 
Germany. 

It was on the arrival of the news of a great 
victory gained by the Prince of Condé over the 
Spaniards, at a place called Lens, that Louis 
made what he considered his first appearance in 
public, being taken by his mother to the cathe- 
dral in Paris to offer up thanks to God. 

These wars, which were at length concluded 
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by what is known as the Peace of Munster, were 
glorious for France ; but by reason of their ex- 
yenses, were the cause of much suffering to her 
yeople. For the purpose, indeed, of raising 
money for the maintenance of the armics, 
Vardinal Mazarin invented all sorts of taxes, and 
even enforced an old edict passed in 
1848, which forbade the erection of any 
buildings in Paris beyond certain limits. 

as the law had long fallen into 
disuse, people had crected houses be- 
yond the stated boundaries, and now 
found themselves put to the alternative 
of either pulling them down or paying 
a good round sum to the government 
ior permission to Ict them stand. 

He did not scruple also, when more 
than usually pressed for money, to send 
troops into the villages to seize the 
cattle and crops of the peasants, who, 
finding their industry of no avail, al- 
lowed their lands to fall out of cultiva- 
tion—the natural result being an uni- 
versal famine. 

Of course, all this rendered Cardinal 
Magarin very unpopular, and certain 
nobles who had been disgnsted by his 
pride and avarice, having joined the 
people, a civil war broke out which is 
known as the war of the Fronde, or 
sling. 

This title owes its origin to a custom 
indulged in by the children of Paris at 
that time of pelting each other with 
stones flung from slings. As this kind 
of sport naturally caused accidents, the 
police did all they could to suppress 
it; but, however often they dispersed the young 
people, the latter always resumed their dangerous 
play, and it occurred to some wit to fix upon the 
o of Cardinal Mazarin and the court 

e name of Frondeurs. 

The Prince of Condé, together with many other 
nobles, joined this league, which demanded 
chiefly the dismal of Cardinal Mazarin ; and 
after a fierce conflict in the str: of Paris, the 
king, with his mother and Mazarin, found it 














WARS OF THE FRONDE. 


necessary to fly from his capital, and seck an 
asylum in the provinces. 

The hopes of the qucen were now in the young 
Prince of Condé, and that prince having proposed 
his mediation, a hollow peace was patched up on 
the condition of the banishment of Mazarin. 
The conflict, however, between the Fronde, with 
the Prince of Condé on the one side, and the 
queen and Cardinal Mazarin on the other, soon 
broke out afresh, and raged long and fiercely. 
It would be long to describe the various turns of 
fortune which it displays, but its results may be 
summed up as follows. 








Anne of Austria at length affected to form an 
alliance with Condé for the purpose of enticing 
hit to desert and disgust the Fronde. Having 


achieved this, she flung off the mask, and Condé 
found himself as much detested by all parties as, 
some months before, he had been a favourite. 






BARRICADES IN PARIS. 


In despair, he retired from Paris, and sought 
support in civil war, and an alliance with 
Spain. 

In September, 1651, Louis XIV., then nearly 
fourteen years of age, was declared to have com- 
pleted his majority. The day was celebrated 
with great magnificence. 

The Royal authority remained, however, as 
before in the hands of the queen, whose only 
thought was the recall of Mazarin. 

Her power appeared to her 
worthless without the cardinal, and 
no sooner had Condé burst into war 
against the Court, than the car- 
dinal levied an army and joincd 
the Court, which was then at Poic- 
tiers, taking, as usual, the chicf 
place in the council. 

The rage of the Parliament was 
excessive on hearing this, and they 
set a price on the cardinal’s head, 
whilst Condé hastened to Paris 
hoping to find the Parliament his 
ally against Mazarin. { 

It rejected kim, however, and he 
did not scruple to appeal to the | 
people, whose lowest class rose! 
in tumult, and threatened the, 
magica. 

‘he very courts proved no re- 
fuge ; and on one occasion the 
mob clamoured before the house 
of an universally respected magis- 
trate named Molé. 

His terrified domestics armed 
themselves and barricaded every 
entrance. Molé, at length, hearing 
the tumult, instantly ordered that 
his doors should be thrown open : 
the rabble rushed in, shouting and 
triumphant, until they met the 
“ great beard,” as the old man was 
familiarly called. 

They hesitated at the sight of 
him; but when he addressed them in angry 
terms, and threatened to hang them at his 
gate, they all fled instantly. 

The result of all Condé’s efforts to obtain per- 
manent power. 

Five years of anarchy had disgusted the people, 
and of a sudden they invoked the royal authority 
| as the harbinger of peace, and were prepared to 
: Yield to it, sacrificing all political creeds and 
‘passions. 

The nobility, all save Condé, who had opposed 
. the Court, all craved pardon, whilst the mob 
thailed Louis XIV., on his entry into Paris, as 


loudly as if the triumph bad been theirs, not 
his. 

Louis entered Paris on the 21st of October, 
1652, and in his Parliament on the following 
day, declared his will that the Parliament shoul? 
no more presume to interfere in state affairs. 
to discuss or oppose them; at the 
same time he forbade its members to 
cultivate the acquaintance of princcs 
and grandces. 

The Parliament accepted this Royal 
edict without a murmur, and the in- 
surrection of the Zronde was at an end. 

The Spaniards had taken advantage 
of the civil wars of ihe /ronde to re- 
take some of the places and provinces 
which had been taken from them before 
tke peace of Munster ; but now that the 
two partics which had been cngaged in 
the civil wars in France were united, 
they turned their joint strength against 
the enemy, with the happiest effect. 

The great Condé put himself at the 
head of one of the divisions of the 
Spanish army ; but, on the other hand, 
Louis XIV. in person commanded his 
own, and showed that he did not wart 
personal courage. 

One of the most memorable events in 
this portion of the war between France 
and Spain, was the sicge of Dunkirk, 
which place was besieged in 1658, by 
the French, aided by six thousand En- 
glish, and taken. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 132.) 
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SoMEBODY says the best way to get rid of weeds 
is to always put your cigar-case and its contents at 
the service of your friends. John says that the 
most effective means he ever tried was by squeezing 
the hand of a plump young lady widow in deep 
black. The next day she was in half mourning, and 
a second kindly pressure resulted in a pink gown, 
with a white bonnet. 

Nor Eastty Done,—“ Halloo, steward!” ex- 
claimed a fellow in one of the steam-boats, after 
having retired to bed, “halloo, steward!” “ What, 
massa?” “TI want to see if these bed-bugs put 
down their names for this berth before I did, If not, 
I want them turned out,” 
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FLIGHT OF THE REGENT AND LOUIS, 


| Ciever Retort. — An old gentleman of the 
; ame of Page, finding a young lady's glove at a 
, Watering-place, presented it to her with follow- 
| ing words— 
“ If from your glove you take the letter & 
Your glove is love, which I devote to thee.” 
To which the lady returned the following an- 
swer— 
“Tf from your page yon take the letter p, 
‘Your Page is age, and that won't do for me.” 
A YOUNG MAN sent some money toa New York 
firm to get something good “ for those contemplating 
| matrimony.” He received several buttles of sooth- 
ing syrup: 
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BICYCLE BOB. | 


By the Author of “Gites EVERGREEN, 
“ Faep Frouic,” “ Witproor, 


“Nozopr’s Doo.” 
&o., &c. 





—~ 
CHAPTER V.—(continued). 


SAVING satisfied himself that 
no one was watching, old 
Pepper took up a shovel, and, 


which was attached a crucible. 
This he put upon the fire, 
and then proceeding to the 


that part of the wall against 
which it stood. 

Then, taking a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
he selected the smallest one upon the bunch, 
and, passing his hand over the paper, applied it 
to a portion of it. 

Turning it very carefully, a door, not large 
cnough to admit a man’s head, moved noisclessly 
upon its hinges, and exhibited a dark space. 

“I know where I pat you,” he muttered, and, 
stretching out his hand, he took something off a 
shelf that was within distance. 

It was a large, massive spoon, which he held 
up to the light. 

“You are a beauty, and you came nicely 
packed up in the fat. Ah! that kitchen stuff is 
the finest dodge if well carricd out; it never 
tells tales. It is avery fine crest to look at, but I 
don’t care about such things.” 

And he thrust it into the crucible that was 
by this time getting red-hot. 

Then, sitting down, he watched the progress 
of its melting, while at times a gleam of satisfac- 
tion shot from his eye. 

“If they come home all safe to-night, the 
others must be set to work to-morrow to get rid 
of all identity,” he muttered. 

The handle of the spoon had scarcely melted 
and the crest disappeared, when he was roused 
up by the tinkle of the bell leading frem the! 
street door. 

“ That's Jack, and now all’s safe.” 

So saying, he rose, and, going through the 
shop, he said— 

“Is that you, Jack ?” 

“ Yes,” was the answer in a feeble tone. 

The next moment the door was opened and 
Jack staggered into the place. 

His face was cut and bleeding, and altogether 
he presented a pitiable figure. 

__ Old Pepper hastily shut the door and fastened 
it, seeing at a single glance that something had 
gone wrong. 

“What's the matter, Jack?” he said, as the 
boy sank into a chair. 

“ Broke my arm,” was the answer. 

“ Better that than your neck, Jack,” was the 
philosophic remark of old Pepper. 

“Give me some drink or I shall faint clean 
off,” said the boy. 

Pepper went to a cupboard, and, taking out 
a bottle, poured some brandy into a glass. 

“ Try that, Jack, and then I don’t think you 
will faint.” 

The spirit quickly disappeared, and, in a short 
time, Jack seemed to revive. 

Moe Pepper sat for a few minutes watching 





“Things have gone quccr ; the fun has not suc- 
ceeded ?” at length he said. 

“Yes, it has, but we have had a narrow squeak 
of it. Jem Baxter and Ned Green have made it 
all right.” 

“Ah, well, then things are not so bad as I 
thought.” 

“T don't know that.” 

Here he gave a groan. 

“What a fool I am,” said his uncle, starting 
up; “Iet me get your jacket off and sec what is 
the matter.” 

The jacket was soon got off, and the shirt 
sleeve turned up; then the old man passed his 
hand over the arm and shoulder, and in so doing 
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Old Pepper gave it a sudden jerk, causing | gave forth a faint light ; but, the old man touch- 


Jack to call out. 

Re There, you will be all right by the morning,” 
said his uncle. 

“TI shall be all right when I have something 
to eat, uncle,” replied Jack. 

It was not long before some bread and meat 
were placed before Jack, of which hc heartily 
partook, 

“You sec,” said he, when asked what had 


so loudly that we thought it best to run for it.” 
“A very wise resolve, Jack,” said bis uncle. 
“Then I could hear the wheels of a bicycle 


I know who that was, and, by all that’s good, he 
shall pay for it.” 

“And who was it, eh? Did he see you, or 
any of you ?” and, for the first time, the old man 
showed an alarm which he vainly endeavoured 
to conceal. 

“The chap that came up was no other than 
that Bicycle Bob — Bob Ready at the factory 
close by. I don’t think he saw any of us; if he 
did it’s all over with me. Heowes mea 
and I owe him half-a-dozen.” 

“Ha, yes; we must watch him. Well, and 
if he seems inclined to pay off his grudge jirst, 
ae ” 

“What ?” and the eyes-‘of the boy looked with 
a gleam of wild ferocity upon his uncle. 

“ Stop him, Jack!" was the mild snewer ; 
“and in such a way that no one will be any the 
wiser. Now, then, do you get to rest ; and, then, 
in the course of the day, we'll see about this Mr. 
Bicycle Bob. It shall go hard if I don’t stop his 
riding, if he interferes with us, So to bed, my 
boy, to bed.” 

Jack, tired out, gladly obeyed his uncle, and, 
going into an inner room, was not long before 
he was in bed and asleep. 

Not sowith old Pepper. He finished the process 
of converting the once elegant spoon into a mass 
of silver, and consigned it to the mysterious 
closet at the head of his bed, carefully locking 
the door, and wheeling his bed back, as before, 
close against it. 

That done, he replaced the crucible under the 
coals, once more heaping them over it again, 
and then he threw himself upon the bed in his 
clothes, muttering— 

“I might have some more visitors to-night,” 
and more than once he started up in the bed, 
fancying he heard the signal known only to him- 
sclf and some few others. 

The next morning, as the clock struck nine, 
the old-established rag and bone shop was again 
opened ; and very shortly afterwards Jack Pepper, 
Junior, was seen lolling against the door-post with 
his hands in his pockets. 

About an hour after this, a young man, well 
dressed, carrying in one hand a black leathern 
bag, and over the other arm a railway rug, 
slowly came up the street. 

At the sight of this person Jack gave a peculiar 
whistle, looking up at the clouds as though he 
was conversing with a flock of pigeons. 

At that sound old Jack Pepper sent the two 
men who were in the shop out into the yard. 

On seeing that, Jack at the door gave another 
whistle of a peculiar kind, and then the traveller 
walked slowly into the shop, and through into 
the little room at the back. 

Then a cupboard was opened at the back of the 


said room, the shelves of which were filled with , 
|boy came up looking very like a thread paper 


large dishes and plates. 


ing it, a brilliant light shot up, illuminating the 
whole place. 

“So you are safe, Jem,” said the old man, 
“and you didn’t come away empty handed,” and 
he slightly touched the bag with his foot. 

“No, Iseldom do that; but we had a smart 
run up the lane; once up there, and in the 
Hansom in waiting, the articles were 0 snugly 
stowed away that no mortal could ever have 


moving away a quantity of | taken place, “when we rushed into the room the , found them unless they had smashed the cab to 
the coals, stooped down ‘and | old ladics set up a most awful scream, and one pieces. A capital device of yours, old fellow,” 
picked out an iron handle, to| of them threw up the window and called out: and he smacked the old one-eyed bone-dealer 


heartily on the back. 
“Ha, ha, sit down, sit down ; you know where 
to find what you want, while I examine the con- 


bed, whecled it away from | coming along, and a shouting cut for the police. ' tents of the bag,” was the reply. 


The man took down a flask of brandy from 


,the shelf, helped himself to a glass, and con- 


tinued : 

“A smart shower of rain came on as I and 
cabby dashed away; I was rather annoyed, 
though, to see a ragged young urchin, who cer- 
tainly did not belong to our lot, following the 
cab. Cabby gave him one cut with the whip, 
and would have let him have another, but the 
youngster avoided it by turning head-over-heels 
on to the pavement.” 

Old Pepper had been carefully examining the 
contents of the bag, but he paused for a time, 
buried in reflection on hearing the strange 
tidings. 

* * * * ® * 

While this was going on, Bob and his master 
had made up their minds what course to pursue 
with regard to Luke. 

“ There is little doubt,” said the latter, “ that 
the self-willed, unfortunate boy has been lured 
into the scheme by that imp of mischicf, Jack 
Pepper.” 

“Of that I am certain,” replied Bob, “ be- 
cause I saw them together within a few hours 
of the burglary taking place. Besides, I ran 
him down casily upon the bicycle; how he got 
home without detection surprises me.” 

“Tf the officers get the slightest hint of that 
he is lost, Bob,” said his master. 

“ T know that, sir; and you may depend upon 
it not a word will escape my lips only to you 
upon the matter.” 

“Tl take an early opportunity of going to 
the house, and seeing into the matter; but 
everything must be done cautiously, Bob. Hang 
it | here comes that inspector again.” 

The inspector was accompanied by a ser- 
geant, carrying a blue bag. 

They walked into the factory, and then the 
inspector took the bag, and opened it. 

“How many lads have you, Mr. Stout, at 
present working for you ?” he said. 

“Five, without counting in Bob Ready and 
Abel Sampson.” 

“ Are they all here this morning ?” 

“Yes; they are steady lads and never miss 
time,” was the reply. “I'll stake my existence 
that not one of them was in that affair last 
night.” 

“T dare say not. I have never had any com- 
plaints against them. Call them up.” 

To call them by their Christian names would 
have been rather puzzling, because, strange to 
say, that out of the five, four of them bore the 
name of Jack. 

Bob, therefore, proceeded, in his own way, to 
call them by the names they were known by in 
the factory. 

The first he called was Burly, and a tall, thin 


Not a word passed between the pair ; but Pep- elongated. 


per, knecling down, passed his hand into the 
darkest part of the cupboard, when the shelves, 
with their contents, moved gradually open and 
disclosed a flight of stairs. 

Over the stairs hung a lamp just giving out 
sufficient light to anyone about to descend. 

Old Pepper, followed by the traveller, went 
down, closing the door carefully after him. 

They descended about some twenty steps, and 
lo, they were in a large room comfortably fitted 
W 





causing Jack to make a few contortions of his 
face. 

“No bones broke, Jack ; shoulder out a little, 
that's all.” 


ip. 

At one part of it there was a fire-place, which 
had been skilfully contrived so as to consume 
its own smoke. 

Here a gas burner hanging from the ceiling 


Porpoise was the next ; and if anything, he was 
thinner than Burly. 

The next was named Pug in consequence of 
the resemblance his nose bore to that nearly 
extinct dog. 

Then came Lightning, so named from the 
crawling way he had of going about his 
work. 

Then came Muscle and Head-over-Heels—the 
latter coming up in his usual manner—significant 
of his name. 

As they were all ranged in arow, the inspector 
could not suppress a laugh ai the oddities that 
stood before him. 

“ Now, my lads,” he said, “you have heard of 
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the burglary that took place within a short 
distance of your master’s house. The place was 
first entered by some five or six boys, disguised 
with masks ; but that was only a ruse for the 
burglars to have time to steal txe plate, all of 
which would have been taken but for your shop- 
mate, Bicycle Bob.” 

“ Bravo, Bob, success to the bicycle,” was the 
cry of all in the shop, for the men, surprised at 
the entrance of the po.icemen, had struck work 
and crowded round to see what was the matter. 

The officer now took out a couple of very com- 
mo:-looking caps, and a respectable-looking 
wide-awake. 

First he tried the caps upon them ; upon one 
head the cap refused to go only on the top of 
the hair ; upon others, the caps went down eom- 
pletely hiding the faces of the wearers. 

“The caps don't belong to apy of you, I can 
see,” said the inspector. 

Then came the trial of the wide-awake ; upon 
none of them did it fit except the boy named 

ug. 

If it had been moulded to his head it could 
not have been a more complete fit. 

“This seems to belong to you, my lad,” said 
the officer. 

“Does it though, it’s a trifle abore my ont ; 
Tonly wish 1 had sich a one for Sundays, I 
might take a turn or two in the park,” and 
Pug grinned at the idea. 

“This is no laughing matter, my lad," said the 
officer. “ Where were you last night ?” he said, 
eyeing the boy attentively. 

“Why, he was at home along with me and his 
mother, and the rest on ue,” said a man, pushing 
his way through the rest. 

“What time was that?” 

“Why, from the time that he left off work to 
the time that he went to bed.” 

“You are his father, then?” 

“Well, yes ; anybody can sce that with half 
an eye, who looks at us.” 

There was but little doubt as to that, for no 
two noses were ever more alike ; and when the 
elder Pug appealed to his shopmates respecting 
the likenesses, a roar of laughter broke from all. 

“You are sure this boy was not out at all last 
night ?” 

The lxagh had rather nettled the temper of 
the officer, and he spoke sharply. 

“Yes, I speak the truth, just as though I was 
upon my oath. He was not only at home last 
aight, but he never goes out at aH on any night. 
Tain't a going to have him ruined by the streets 
at night. That's what crowds the prisons, and 
the hulks, and——” 

“Till take your word, my man,” eaid the 
officer. 

“And you may take mine in addition,” said 
Stout. “And now, I hope, this is the last 
sisit I shall receive from you respecting this 


“I have no doubt it will be,” replied the 
officer. “I have been to where this hat was 
purchased, but the man has no recollection to 
whom he sold it.’ 

During this conversation Bob had taken up 
the wide-awake, and was looking at it. 

He knew to whom it belonged, and he was 
examining it to see if any initials were inside. 

Luckily there were none, and therefore all 
fears of its identification was at once set at rest. 

“Do you know anything of it?” said the 
officer. 

“How should I know, sir? There are thou- 
sands like it. Why, look here,” and Bob clapped 
it on his head, “ you see it fits me better than it 
does Pug.” 

“So it does,” said the inspector. 

“Yes, but you see,” and here Bob ran into the 
counting-house bringing out his own, “you see, 
here is mine, and you sec there is not a shade of 
difference between them. 

He held them up, and every one declared that 
HY person could tell the difference between 

ero. 

At this the officer returned them again to the 
bag and took his way out of the factory, amid 
theironical cheers of the men and boys. 

Bob walked slowly into the counting-house, 
followed by his master. 
ga is Luke's hat,” he said, “ I could swear 

it.” 
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“T thought as much,” replied Stout. 
“Yes, and I only wonder that none of the boys 


recognised it; though I am almost certain one 


did.” 
“ Aye, who was that ?” 


“Muscle; he gave me a very peculiar look, 


which I quite understood, but I can trust him ; 


and, although he and Luke have had more than 


one word together, he is not the lad to betray 
him,” 


“TI don’t think there is a person in the whole 


factory would do so, Bob.” 
“Tagree with you, sir.” 


“] think now I'll just go over and see how the 
poor woman is getting on ; no exertion shall be 
spared upon my part to save the son from ruin.” 

At that moment the clang of the dinner bell 


sounded. 


“This will be a good time to go, Bob, I leave 


you in charge. 


And with that, along with his workmen, the 
honest, stout-hearted engineer went out, mixing 


with them. 


in the house of Mrs. Craft. 


The time had passed very heavily and peony 
Sad enough to say, the worst suspicions of the; 


poor woman had been confirmed. 


That her son had got himeelf in some trouble 
was quite clear to her, and now all that she could 


do was to try and save him from the evil con- 
sequences. 


Alarmed at what had oocurred, Luke, sullen 
and obstinate, kept to his bed and refused to 


riee. 
After the visit of Mrs. Craft to the factory, 


she. upon her return home, went into his room. 


He started up at the sound of her footsteps, 
and threw the clothes from off his face in which 


he had buried them. 


“ Well, Luke, do you feel better, now?” said 


his mother, looking at him.@ 
“Better, yes! Why, how you startled me.” 


“Startled you ; why should you feel startled ? 
The sight of a mother ought never to alarm the 


child.” 
“Well, but you don’t alarm me, only ——” 
“ Only what 2” 
“T don’t feel very well.” 
And he turned his head upon the pillow. 


“You went out last night and came home 


worried. What occurred to you then, Luke? 
Will you not tell me the truth?” 


And his mother looked bescechingly at 


him. 
‘‘T have told you the truth,” he replied. 


“You do not look me in the face, as a child 


should the parent, when you say so,” she said, 
piteously. 

It was true what she said. 

He had, during the whole time, kept his head 
covered over with the clothes, as if he was 
ashamed to meet the eyes of his parent. 


“IT have heard that last night a number of 


boys, masked, broke into the house of two ladies, 


and that a burglary was committed there. Ido 


sincerely pray to God that you were not one of 


those. The police are doing all they can to, 


arrest the perpetrators, and——” 


She stopped, deeply agitated, for it was clear 
to her that he was one of them, for his trembling 


under the clothes was a proof of it. 

At that moment there came a loud knock at 
the door. 

The imprudent boy started up, and with a 
blanched countenance, and trembling hands 
clasped together, said, 

“Save me! save me! I am lost!” 

She started up at this with a suppressed 
shriek. 

“You are one of the guilty ones, then?” she 
said. “Hush! be quiet. I will do all I can to 
save you, for it is only a mother’s duty.” 

She moved towards the door, tremblirg in 
every limb, and went slowly down the stairs, 
She gained the door. 

“Who is there?” she said, in a faint voicc. 

“John Stout,” was the reply, in the well- 
remembered accents of the worthy engincer, and 
her heart leaped with joy as she heard it. 

The door was opened and he entered; and 
then, with a trembling hand, she put up all the 
fastenings. 

“ What are you doing that for, eh?” 

“ To keep them out,” she replied. 


“To keep them out !—who do you mean?” 

“ The officers,” she said, in faltering tones. 

“The devil—stuff, nonsense—is the woman 
mad? Undo the fastenings!” 

“No, no; if they come it will give him time 
to escape.” 

“ Ah! I see you know all, and further con- 
cealment is useless; but supposing, the officers 
did come, this very act of yours would arouse 
their suspicion.” 

And so saying, he undid the fastenings himsclf. 

“Where's Luke?” he said. 

“In bed, ill.—Oh, sir, what is to be done? In 
the name of heaven help me,” she replied, in 
imploring terms. 

“That is what I have come here todo. Tell 
that boy to rise and dress himself and come to 
me,” and as Mrs. Craft went upstairs, he walked 
into a sitting-room and sat down. 

“You have not come to give him up, have 
you?” she said, on her return. 

“T shall give it up altogether if you say 
such a thing to me again. Go, do as I tell 

ou.” . 
y Mrs. Craft went up again to Luke, but he 
was so obstinately inclined, and #0 ashamed to 
face his master, that no persuasion of hers could 
) induce him to rise, until the voice of his em- 
ployer sounded up the stairs. 

“It will be the worst day’s work you ever did, 
young gentleman, if you don’t come down, and 
that quickly.” 

“What does he want with me?" he muttered. 
“T shppose I must get up.” 

At this his mother left the room, and rejoined 
the old man below. 

“He is coming, sir,” she said, entering the 
room. 

“Ah, that’s right; and I hope he won't be 
long. Iam so busy, that I can't afford to lose 
much time after him, I can tell you.” 

At that moment the handle of the door 
slowly turned, and the door itself as lingeringly 
opened, and Luke stood scowling at them. 

“Come in,” said Stout. “ Don’t stand scowl- 
ing there.” 

And as he sat close to him, he took him by 
the collar of his jacket, and swung him into the 
roem. 

“ Where did you get to last night, youngster f” 

Luke made no answer. 

“Well, I'll save you the trouble, and the 
shame of telling. You were one of the boys 
concerned in the burglary last night,” said 
Stout. 

“T was not,” replied Luke, sullenly. 

“Don’t lie; it is the root of all evil; one 
lie is only the forerunner to a hundred others, 
aad the first step to the ——” 

“Oh, sir, don’t speak so harshly to him,” said 
his mother. 

“He must be spoken harshly to, there is 
nothing clse will save him,” was the reply. 

In the disposition of Luke Craft, obstinacy 
reigned predominant, and, although alatigicd at 
the idca of old Stout speaking of the real'canse 
of his discharge from the factory, instead’of his 
being suppliant it was just the reverse. 

“Tsay again that you were one of the boys 
out last night, and concerned in the attack uppn 
the house.” 

“TI say I was not, and I darc you to prove it,” 
was the reply. 

“ What! then I will at once send for Bob 
Ready,” said the old man. 

“Ah, that is the fellow that has done it, eh, a 
sneaking cowardly cur.” 

“ Don’t add insult to your bad, loose conduct ; - 
you know that you were there, and so lics will 
not any longer assist you ; the only thing that is 
to be done now is to try and save you.” 

“J shan’t want your assistance, and, what is 
more, I won't have it.” 

“Luke, Luke, you are mad,” said the almost 
distracted mother. 

“Ah, you have just hit it,” said Stout. “Now 
look you, my lad, J am past the age to stand any 
nonsense, especially from you,” and he gave 
Luke a peculiar look that at once told him that 
his old master was serious in the matter; “you 
had best make a clean breast of it, or matters 
will be worse for you.” 

The recollection of the false cheque that he 
had uttered flashed across him, and at once the 
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obstinacy of his disposition faded away in the 
fear that his injured master would inform her 
for whose peace of mind it had been kept a 
secret, 

“You were one of the boys out last night,” 
said Stout, looking sternly at him. 

“Yes, but not with any intention of com- 
mitting a crime,” was the reply. 

“Humph 1 it would not have been the first, I 
suppose,” muttered the old man, but so in- 
distinctly as not to catch the mother’s ears. 
“ And pray who were the others?” 

“T ghall not tell that,” was the reply. 

“Why not? Upon my word this is a nice 
affair. Why not, I say?” 

“ Because there was an understanding—almost 
amounting to an oath—that in our larks——” 

“Larks! Go on.” 

“ Yes, larks, I never mixed in anything else, 
and so I told Jack Pepper——” 

“Oh, Jack Pepper, isit ? That's what I thought 
all along. I have long suspected that chap and 
his old uncle. And so it was Jack Pepper that 
caused all this mischief ?”” 

Luke Craft remained silent. 

“Tell all you know, Luke,” said his mother ; 
“it will be the best for you. I thought that 
youf companions would bring you into some 
trouble or the other.” 

“He said we were only going to have a lark. 
Tf I had have thought otherwise I would not 
have gohe.” 

“ Well, I think I may believe you this time,” 
replied Stout ; “and, for the sake of your mother 
as well as yourself, I'll do all I can to set you 
to righia’’ 

“Oh, may God bless you,” said the poor 

widow. 
“In the first place, you will be safe if the 
police do not get hold of any of the other boys, 
because that rascal Jack Pepper will keep his 
own counsel, and I don't suppose that you will 
feel inclined to make an) greater fool of your- 
self than you have done already.” 

“Yes, but Bob Ready will tell all he knows, 


“CABBY GAVE HIM ONE CUT WITH THE WHIP.” 


and only be too glad to do it,” said Luke, and 
his face darkened as he said 20. 

“ You deserve to be left to get out of the mud 
by yourself for such a thought. He has only 
mentioned it to me, and to no other earthly soul. 
Shame on you for your base insinuation against 
a worthy, honest lad,” and Stout rose to his feet 
and took up his hat. 

“Oh, in Heaven’s name, do not desert or 
abandon us,” and the poor woman clung to him, 

“Well, Iwon't. Listen to me, for we must 
act promptly. Have you any friends we can 
send him to for a week or so?” 

“ T have a brother living down near Shadwell ; 
he serves the ships with small articles, and has 
often wanted Luke to be with him in the husi- 
ness. Suppose we send him there for a time.” 

“Certainly; the very thing,” said Stout. 
“ Now then, Luke, put on your cap and come 
over with me.” 

“Where to ?” replied Luke, sullenly. 

“ Where to! to the factory. Show yourself; 
any attempt at concealment will only tend to fix 
suspicion upon you. Do asI bid you, and that 
quickly.” 

Seeing the determination in the face of his 
late master, Luke put on his cap and followed 
him out. 

“Tl bring over the address with Luke's 
dinner, shall I?” said his mother. 

“Certainly ; and after that he shall start for 
his uncle, the chandler.” 

The surprise of the men and boys was very 
great when they saw the master walk in, fol- 
lowed by Luke, and a great deal of whispering 
and muttering passed between them ; but, not 
seeming to notice it, John Stout went into the 
counting-house, followed by Luke. 

It happened that Polly Warner had made up 
her mind to stay there for the rest of the day, 
just to see how things were going on ; and, as the 
time was rapidly approaching for certain heavy 
accounts to be sent, Bob was busily engaged 
upon them. 

“ Now, Luke Craft,” said the masters, “you seat 
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yourself upon that stool, and remain quiet. F 
don’t want you to do anything until I start you 
to Shadwell ; you understand ?” 

Luke muttered out something in reply, and 
seated himself on a stool opposite to Bob, who 
still went on with his writing. 

Old Stout then went into the factory to 
superintend a rather difficult piece of casting, 
leaving the three in the room. 

Polly had taken up a newspaper and was 
intently reading it. 

“Well, I declare I never did, in all my days, 
read of such goings on !—it’s petrifying to take 
up the papers—it is.” 

“What is the matter now, Miss Warner?” 
said Bob, without taking his eye off his work. 

“The matter! Matter enough; it’s a mercy 
we are not all murdered in our beds; but who 
would think that boys could be so audacious ? 
Tf the girls did half as much there would be an 
end to the world.” 

This was too much for Bob, and he lifted up 
his head and indulged in a hearty laugh, the 
very sound of which was gall and wormwood to 
Luke Craft. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at, Mr. 
Ready,” said Polly, tossing her head, and pout- 
ing her lips. “It's lucky for you, you are not 
one of them.” 

“Well, Miss Warner, if you will be kind 
enough to tell me in the evening, when we are 
at home, I shall feel obliged. I have added the 
figures up twice wrong, and——” 

“Ydare say. You keep blundering and want 
to lay the blame upon me. That's like all you 
young men. I don’t want to address myself to 
you, sir. Did you ever hear anything like this, 
Luke?” 

Luke turned round and faced Polly. 

“ What is it, Miss Polly ?” he said. 

“Before I tell you, 1 want to know, Luke 
Craft, what made you leave my uncle’s employ- 
ment so suddenly, and in such a very strang: 
manner,” 

(Zo be continued, Commenced in No. 158) 
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A 8TRANGE CAREER; 


OR, THE FORGER'S VICTIM. 
ge 

CHAPTER III.—(continued.) 
os SySCAR’S strange question 
rather startled old Colly 
fora moment; but he re- 

plied,— 
Oh, 






“Of course she is. 

yes i, she died a long time 
' 

“Did she leave any 
aor children ?” 
“No. Oh, no.’ 

“You are sure ?” asked Oscar. 

Colly Nixon was at that moment seized with 
aterrible fit of coughing, at the end of which he 
answered in a tone of great displeasure, “Am I 
sure, Mr. Wilson! Well, I am not quite daft 
yet. I should think I ought to know whether I 
have got a grandchild or not.” 

“Has Pendle any children at all?” 

“Idon’t know anything about that. He’sa 
bad'an, But, lor! Ishould not say that to you. 
You might tell him.” 
ne Don't think that, Colly. I should never do 

at.” 

Oscar put several other questions to Nixon, 
for the purpose of fiuding out, if possible, some 
Yarticulars of Pendle’s daughter, but the old 
man had tallen into a fit of abstraction, from 
which no words could rouse him ; 80, much dis- 
Appointed at his want of success, Oscar took 
lus leave, and shortly after dinner began his 
Preparations for the interview with his patron’s 
daughter. 

Panetually at six he arrived at Pendle’s door. 

Pendle was in his private chamber. He re- 
ceived Oscar with his usual cold grin, and 
Tequested him to be seated. 

“Teall by appointment, Mr. Pendle—your own 
appointment.”” 

“Oh dear, yes; T remember. You wished to 
se the living portion of the bargain. Just s0. 
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My daughter, Mr. Wilson, is not a beauty—not 
strictly handsome, I mean—neither is she par- 
ticularly ugly ; but you shall see her, and then 
you can judge for yourself. I will just leave you 
for a moment to brush myself up a little.” 

Pendle left the room, and Oscar looked towards 
the pictare of the owl and thought he should 
like to see if the chained woman was still visible. 
He stood on the chair and pressed the knob ; the 
eyes of the owl disappeared as before, and he 
looked through. 

It was all darkness. He was much surprised, 
and began almost to fancy that the former 
shadowy spectacle he saw was an imaginary 
vision. 

As he was looking through the holes, how- 
ever, he saw a flickering light at first, which 
seemed to emanate from one spot. Then it 
grew clearer and stronger, and he could discern 
the forms of two pcople—one sitting down 
on the floor and the other standing. 

The light seemed to be in the hand of the 
upright figure. Then it was raised and applied 
to a large wax candle, and the figures became 
more distinct, and Oscar saw that the figure 
standing was a man, and that the man was 
Pendle himself. 

The figure sitting on the floor, Oscar recog- 
nised as the woman he had before seen. There 
were the same large, flashing eyes; the same long, 
black, glossy hair; the same finely-moulded form; 
but now with what a malignant and hateful 
scowl she gazed at Pendle. 

As he took a step forward and approached 
nearer to her, her body seemed to shiver and 
shrink within herself; yet her large, fierce eyes, 
glaring like those of a tigress, followed him with 
looks that bespoke a deadly hate. 

Pendle’s manner showed that it in some way 
affected him, for he turned his back to her 
and averted his eyes, as though he wished to 
avoid the sight. Then he would turn again and 
confront her with a look that spoke of mur- 
derous thoughts running through his mind. 

At last he strode quickly up to the poor 
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creature, and dashed the back of his hand in her 
face. The brutal blow must have been fierce and 
hard, for the woman quivered and sank down 
with her head on the floor; then Pendle raised 
his foot and stamped upon the neck of the pros- 
trate creature, 

As Pendle left her and moved towards the 
door, she rose up suddenly, and, like a tigress, 
darted after him; but the chain by which she 
was fastened checked her career, and she stood 
straining on it, and shaking her clenched hands 
menacingly as Pendle left the room. 

Oscar descended from the chair on which he 
had been standing, and resumed the same seat. 
The latter, shortly afterwards, entered the room 
and exclaimed, in his usual unimpassioned man- 
ner, “ Now I am ready, Mr. Wilson, shall we go 
at once?” : 

Oscar looked at him. A novice in crime him- 
self, hc wondered at the cool, unexcited manner 
in which Pendle spoke. Young and ardent, and 
with the scene he had just witnessed fresh in his 
vision, he felt strongly inclined to seize the ruf- 
fian by the throat and demand the instant libe- 
ration of the poor prisoner ; but he thought of 
his own helplessness, the power Pendle held over 
him, and, lastly, of the plan by which ne pro- 
posed to free himsclf from the shackles that 
bound him, so he answered calmly — 

“Tam ready, Mr. Pendle.” 

They left the room, and Pendle locked the 
door and put the key in his pocket. 

“It's only just round here, in Mecklenburgh 
Square,” said Pendle; “ for whatever I may be, 
Mr. Wilson, I have performed a holy duty in 
bringing up my child free from any knowledge 
of the delinquencies of her father.” 

He stopped at a house on the north side of the 
square and rang the bell. The door was opened, 
and Oscar followed his companion upstairs. 

Pendle paused before a door and whispered to 

car— 

“ On the other side of this door is your future 
wife—that is, if you are wise.” 

He opened the door and they entered. 
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It was a large room, beautifully furnished in 
the modern style. Here, at least, Pendle had 
not followed his strange crotchets. The light of 
the day was freely admitted, and the appearance 
of the room was in no way peculiar. 

“Barbara, my dear,” said Pendle, addressing 
his daughter; “this is Mr. Wilson. You will 
remember my note to you this morning. Mr. 
‘Wilson—Miss Pendle, my daughter. I will now 
leave you together, as I have business to attend 
to;” and indulging in his customary icy laugh 
he left the room. 

Oscar looked towards the lady on whose fin- | 
gers’ ends dangled £50,080. She was slim and 
graceful. Her features were regular, and though 
not what might be called handsome, were cer- | 
tainly not displeasing; her complexion was pale 
as marble. An abundance of red frizzly hair, 
yough and wiry, fell in thick clusters upon her 
shoulders, and, by contrast, increased the ex- 
treme whiteness of her skin; but not the 
slightest shade of embarrassment appeared visi- | 
ble on her features as the two were introduced | 
to cach other. 

“Welll” thought Qsoar, “if Pendle has made 
her acquainted with his wishes, she takes my 
visit remarkably oool.” 

Then speaking alond, he said, “Your papa, 
Miss Pendle, has honored me greatly by this 
introduction.” } 

“Tam happy to see you,” said the young lady, | 
with a light laugh ; ‘my father desires that we | 
shall become better acquainted.” 

“That's free,” thought Oscar, “she is asmetter | 
of fact as her father. I am afraid that ete will 
never inspire me with sufficient affection to make 
her my wife.” 

The weather was at first discussed, but by 
degrees other subjects were touched upon. 

“ Have you read much, Mr. Wilson—Sir Walter 
Scott, for instance ?” she asked, after a pause. 

“ T have read some of his novels, Miss Pendle.” 

“ How do you like the character of Di.Vernon ?” 

“ Very well.” 

“Ah, I can see by your answer you are one of 
those people who seldom take the trouble to 
arrive at a just opinion of anything.” 

“That is rather severe,” said Oscar. 

“Not at all. Do you think you should like a 
character like her for your wife?” 

“No, Miss Pendle, I think she was rather too 
self-willed.” 

“TI think so too. I like Lucy Ashton better. 
Tlave you read Locke's Essay on the Under- 
standing?” 

“TI believe I did when I was at school, but I 
have forgotten most of it. 

“Then read it again—it’s delightful. You see 
when a person has a will to do a certain act, the 
idea emanates in the brain, by the power of 
volition the muscles are agitated, and you do 
what you do do because you have willed that 
you will do what you do do, and this is the refiex 
action of the mind upon the nerves. Oh, it is 
delightful! Charming!” 

“Tt may be, Miss Pendle, but is it any material 
benefit to society to inquire into allthis? Ifa 
man designs and builds a ship, the ship is just as 
good whether you know how he is moved to do 
it cr not.” 

“Yes, Mr. Wilson, but I like to search for the 
why and the wherefore. I examine all things. 
In mind, I roam from pole to pole, from Pekin 
to Peru. Ah! that’s Goldsmith. Do you admire 
Goldsmith t” 

“T-have read some of his works.” 

“Ah, Goldsmith is 9 character to emulate. 
What if he did ttamp half over the continent, 
supporting himself by the melodies he produced 
from his flute—does it not show his energy of 
character? He wasa man I should like for a 
husband. I should like a man who has dis- 
tinguished himself in some way. Have you ever 
written anything, Mr. Wilson, such as a poem 

like Byron's ‘ Corsair,’ or a novel like ‘ Vivian 
Grey.” 

“I have never attempted anything in that 
way, Miss Pendle.” 

“T am afraid, Mr. Wilson, you have not an 
aspiring soul.” 

Oscar felt embarrassed. He did not know 
what to say. To be suddenly submitted to a 





was rapid and precise, and her behaviour more 
like a philosopher examining a young student at 
college than that of a girl sitting for the first 
time in the presence of the man introduced as 
her future husband. 

“Tf she is not insane,” thought Oscar, ‘‘she is 
the most eccentric girl I ever met.” 

As Oscar sat silent, she suddenly exclaimed, 
“Do you think, sir, when Mark Antony went to 
pay his addresses to Cleopatra, he sat on a chair 
twiddling his bat, and allowed the Egyptian 
pony: to initiate and sustain the conversa- 
tion?” 

Oscar laughed outright. 

“What are you laughing at, sir?” 

“Excuse me, Miss Pendle—a thousand par- 
dons! but your remark was so full of humour, 
and so pointed, that I could not help laughing. 
I humbly apologize if I have offended you.” 

“Ah! Mr. Wilson,” said Barbara, rising, “I 
gee we shall become better friends. Now I will 
read you a poem I have myself composed, and 
you shall give me your opinion of it.” 

She took from a drawer a paper, and began 
reading. 

After a time ske threw it down, and said, 
“There, now, Mr. Wilson; what do you think of 
that ? has it not got the true poctic ring to it?” 

As it really possessed some merit, Oscar paid 
her a flattering compliment, and then hinted 
that he thought he had better see about leaving 
as he had an appointment at eight o'clock. 

“You are never going to leave me so soon! 
No! No! Stay, my dear sir! I have a great 
deal more to say ; besides, we have not said a 
word on the object of your visit.” 

This was a subject that Oscar had already 
determined to evade, and pleading the great 
importance of his appointment he had men- 
tioned, and promising to call the next evening, 
he bade her a respectful adieu, left the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OSCAR COMMENCES OPERATIONS. 
Havine thus parted with Barbara, Oscar hur- 
ried off to Leicester Square, where, according to 
appointment, he met a bricklayer, with whom 
he had made a previous arrangement. 

After a short conversation, the two walked on 
towards Westminster Bridge. Oscar purposely 
made a circuitous track towards Willow Court, 
and when that place was reached, he unlocked 
and entered his own house, followed by the 
bricklayer. 

They descended into the cellar, where Oscar 
had already stored several hundreds of bricks, | 
some mortar, a few iron bars, and such tools as | 
he deemed would be required in anticipation of 
the work they were about to commence. 

Oscar then went along the corridor towards 
the Roman vault. He looked through the chink 
he had made, but saw nothing. All was dark. 
Hatton evidently was not there. 

Going back, he told the bricklayer to bring a 
pickaxe, and under his directions the man sct to 
work ; but to loosen the bricks, set by the Roman 
workmen so many hundred ycars ago, was no 
easy task, and a considerable time elapsed before 
a hole was made sufficiently large to admit of 
their getting into the forger's vault. 

“Now fetch one of the iron spikes,” said 
Oscar, 

This was brought, and Oscar directed it to be 
fixed transversely across the original entrance ; 
each end was let into the brickwork and strongly 
cemented, thus effectually blocking up the secret 
door. 

Following Oscar's directions, the man brought 
in the bricks and mortar, and commenced filling 
the whole width of the passage with a solid 
mass of brickwork. 

Far into the night they worked, Oscar for the 


“Certainly I do, or I should not take the 
trouble to have it done. But the reason is 
simple. I have taken this cellar of the people 
who tenant the house above, and, of course, 
have a wish to stop up their former entrance.” 

“ Do they object to it?” asked the bricklayer. 

“No, certaivly not; it is quite arranged that 
I am to do so if I think proper.” 

“All right guv’ner; I only asked because I 
thought it was rather curious you should want 
such a job as this done at night time.” 

“T dare say you do; but the fact is the owner 
of these premises is a curious character, and as 
our agreement is only verbal, he might take it intu 
his head to repudiate it altogether ; but mow it 
isso far done he can’t help himself.” 

“And what are these machines?” asked the 
bricklayer, pointing to the presses. 

“ Old lumber that, being unsaleable, has been 
placed here out of the way. I shall require 
your help to remove them shortly.” 7 

Oeear was rather annoyed at the man’s in- 
quiries, and, as the best way to prevent him 
from pursuing the subject, urged him to finish 
the little there remained to do, when he would 
pay him the sum he had promised for the job. 

This was shertly accomplished, and they left 
the house together, when Oscar gave the man 
£3, with whieh he departed well satisfied, 
wishing that he had such a job every night in 
the week. 

But Oscar had not yet done his work. He 
returned to the Roman vault, and surveyed with 
much satisfaction its altered appearance. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s done, and Pendle’s 
done, and Hatton’s done. There’s no entrance 
to this place but through my house; of that 
entrance no one knows but myself ; and by this 
night’s work I have become the owner of every- 
thing that’s here. Now to work. I must be 
out of England with these notes in less than a 
week.” 

He took up the copper plate, inked it as he 
had seen Hatton do, and began to take im- 
pressions of the spurious notes. After taking 
off one or two, he found that his impressions 
were as clear and sharp as those of the former 
tenant. 

He now felt secure in his position. The only 
risk of detection would be a breach of faith in 
the bricklayer ; but he wasa stranger in London 
—probably could not again find Willow Court— 
and was undoubtedly a stranger to Hatton ; so 
Oscar thought that any chance of discuvery was 
very remote. 





CHAPTER V. 

A FORTUNE MADE AND A FORTUNE LOST. 
THE next day Oscar began his preparations for 
leaving England. He had not much to arrange. 
He wished to retain his private lodgings, and 
therefore paid two months’ rent in advance, and 
as he had determined to sec Pendle no more, he 
remained within doors during the day. 

When twilight set in he walked towards the 
Borough, turned into Willow Court and entered 
the old house, 

The vault remained as he had left it, and 
he wondered whether Hatton or the boy had 
discovered the fact of their being built out. He 
thought it most probable that they had, and 
that they would be hanging somewhere about 
to discover the reason, so he took the Prussian 
notes which had been struck off by Hatton and 
those he had struck off himself amounting to 
about £15,000, and carried them into the cellar 
which was beneath his own house. 

“Everything else must remain as it is here,” 
he said, looking round the vault to which he had 
again returned, “If I want it when I return I 
shall know where to find this place, and if I do 
not want it, it will remain sealed up for ever. 





time performing the office of a labourer, carry- 
ing bricks, mixing mortar, and driving iron 
spikes horizontally into the wall, so that they 
might be embedded in the new work. 

At last they finished, and the ingenious con- 
contrivance which Hatton so much cherished, 
and which had cost him such great time and 
trouble to construct, was set fast for ever. 

“Well, guv’ner,” said the man, “we ain’t 
worked amiss. It’s a rummy job, ar.dI con't 





cross-examination by a young girl like Barbara, 
took him completely by surprise. Her utterance 


see what's the good of it; but I suppuse you do.” 


My own entrance to it I’ll brick up.” 

He began his task. There was plenty of ma- 
terials, and he worked with a good will, for 
he was anxious without loss of time to place 
as great a distance as possible between himsclf 
and his late associates; but it was to him 
tedious work, and when he had replaced the 
bricks and smoothed over the exterior of the 
mortar an hour had gone by. Then, hiding 
the trowel and other implements in the loose 
gravel of the cellar, and carefully removing 
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fmm his person all appearance of the labour 
Le had been engaged in, he placed the bundle 
«f notes in his pocket, and prepared to leave 
the house. 

“This is the last I shall see of this place,” he 
said. as he ascended from the cellar. ‘It will 
be two months before by tenancy expires—and 
sx months must elapse before the landlord can 
get possession, and by that time I shall be far 
away from here.” 

He put out the lantern, and went to the 
frout room window, to sec if he could steal out 
unobserved ; but suddenly started back in alarm 
—two persons.appeared in the doorway, and it 
did not need a second glance to tell him that 
they were the two men he most feared to meet 
—Pendle and Hatton. 

He stood for a moment irresolute ; then he 
heard a key being placed in the lock of the 
door. It was withdrawn, as though it did not 
fit, and a second key was inserted, and thea 
Oscar had decided on his course. 

There were no gardens to the houses in Willow 
Court. The few feet of space at the back, that 
had formerly been termed a yard, had been 
covered so as to form a back office, the roof of 
which could be easily reached from the window 
that lighted the landing. A few steps would 
take him to the end of another court, that led 
into a street some thirty yards off, by which he 
could escape from his foes. 

To ship.off his boots and gain the landing was 
the work of a second, but, quick as he was, the 
door was opened, and the two men were in the 
passage before he could attempt to open the 
window, and he shrank back into the farthest 
corner with the belief that they would first 
search the basement of the house. 

He was not deceived. Pendle and Hatton 
closed the door quietly, and then paused while 
the latter applied a match to a lantern he car- 
ried. 


While doing so, Oscar heard him say— 

“T tell you, Pendle, that he is in this house 
still—the boy is not deceived—and has not 
taken his eye off the door. Curse his cunning ; 
he thinks to rob me of all the fruits of my 
labour and ingenuity ; but he will find I am as 
cunning as himself. He is in a trap now, and by 
Heaven Pil settle him.” 

"He must be secured,” said Pendle; “he 
knows too much for our safety. But go quietly, 
and we shall take him unawares.” 

The forger and his accomplice stole stealthily 
down the stairs, and Oscar knowing that a few 
seconds would bring them back again, put on 
his boots and opened the window; but in so 
doing he forgot that months had elapsed since 
it bad been opened. It was stiff, and creaked 
loudly, and on applying his strength to it, his 
hand slipped, and his elbow went through a 
pane of ginss. 

“ Confound it,” muttered Oscar, “that’s unfor- 
tanate,” as amid the clattering of the glass he 
heard the hasty steps of his cnemies reascending 
the stairs ; so clambering hastily up, he gained 
the sill, and dropping lightly on the roof of the 
room below, pulled the window down after him, 
and run swittly towards the court mentioned. 
Bat Hatton was cqually alert; erc Oscar had 
covered the short distance, he had thrown open 
the window—there was a bright flash and a loud 
report, and Oscar was seen to fall over into the 
court below. 

“He is hit,” said Pendle ; “ now let us retire.” 

“Not till I am satisfied,” replied Hatton ; “it 
was a gtray shot and may have misscd him, and 
if so he will get a fine start of us.” 

And he raised the window and jumped out, 
ran to the wall overlooking the court, but quickly 
returned, saying, 

“I feared as much, he has escaped. We must 
pursae him.” 

In the meantime Oscar had walked rapidly 
away, and was soon clear of the locality, and 
on his way to Tower Hill, from whence he 
intended tu take the next morning's steamer for 
Ostend. 

He was thoroughly fatigued when he arrived 
there, and sought out a retircd coffee house, 

where he could refresh and rest himself. 

This was soon found, and ordering 2 chop and 


some stout he made a hearty supper; then the; 





occurrences of the last few hours crowded on his 
mind, and he fell into a train of deep thought. 

Ruminating over his affairs, he became drowsy, 
and after a little while fell into asleep. When 
the first dawn of day broke through the window, 
he awoke with a start. He felt in his pockets. 
The notes were gone! 

He leaped from his seat and looked around. 
There was a pewter pot on the table, half empty. 
He rang the bell, and the waiter appeared. 

“ Whose becr is that?” he asked, pointing to 
the half empty pot. 

“Two gentlemen came in, sir, and I s’pose 
they’ve left it,” answered the man, with sutprise, 
for Oscar’s manner was violent and wild. 

“ What kind of gentlemen ?” 

“One was a little old man with white hair, 
the other was a rough-looking customer. They 
said they'd be back shortly,” answered the 
waiter. 

Oscar felt stupefied ; there could be no doubt 
that Pendle and his confidant had traced him, 
and he faltered out, 

“ They have robbed me.” 

‘“ What, sir?” exclaimed the waiter. 

“You saw I was asleep. Why did you not 
wake me?” 

“Well, I see’d you was asleep.” 

“T have been robbed of £15,000.” 

The waitcr started ; but his look of astonish- 
ment relapsed into a cunning grin. 

“It won't do, sir,” he said. 

“What do you mean, scoundrel? Send in the 
landlord.” 

“Oh, I'll send him in, sir; but you'll get no- 
thing out of him. It’s rather a stale trick, sir 
—this is. It’s clever, but it won’t do.” 

The landlord took the waiter’s view of the 
affair, and coolly observed, 

“ People as has £15,000 about ’em ain’t likely 
to go aslcep in public rooms. People don’t 
carry £15,000 about with ’em everywhere. Look 
here, sir ; maybe you've lost something ; maybe 


you ain’t. Howsomever, it’s nothing to me. It 
ain't my fault. The best thing that you can do 
is to hook it. £15,000! Phew! It’s all non- 
sense.” 


Oscar found it was no use talking to the land- 
lord. The notes were gone beyond recovery. He 
paid for the refreshment he had ordered, and left 
the house. 

He walked on listlessly, scarcely knowing 
where he was going till he reached Tower Hill. 
There he saw several sailors, with their inde- 
pendent walk, and open, frank faces, showing 
their freedom from care and their present hap- 

iness. 

y “An hour ago,” muttered Oscar to himself, 
“T was worth £15,000—at least I considered so. 
Now I am worth only a few shillings! It’s a 
terrible fal!. I envy those fellows, there. By 
heaven I'll finish all this scheming and plotting. 
I'll join some ship. Here, old fellow, you with 
the black curls, come here.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir ; what's the matter, sir?” 

“ What ship do you belong to?” 

“ Penelope.” 

“Do you want any hands?” 

“A few.” 

“Well, will they accept me, think you? I 
am sick of a life of inactivity,” observed 
Oscar. “Come, Ict’s have a glass of grog to- 
gether. We'll talk about it then,” and he led 
the way into a public-house where there were 
several sailors smoking and drinking. Beer, 
rum, gin, and other liquids more or less im- 
pregnated with alcohol, were flowing from the 
taps in spurts and starts. 

Around the bar was a motley company. One 
was singing a song of Dibden’s; another, in 
the corner, sat all alone talking to himself, yet 
from his gestures he seemed to be addressing 
an imaginary audience. Others were giving de- 
scriptions of voyages round Cape Horn, of 
hurricanes, of white squalls, and of other kinds 
of evils well known and dreaded by sailors. 

“Well this is a change certainly,” thought 
Oscar ; “but anything for excitement. I never 
could understand how people committed suicide, 
but, by heaven, I feel to have an idea of it just 
now. I am miserable. I am down at the bottom 
of the ladder with a vengeance. God knows 
whether this is the lowest.” 





Among’ the company there stood a very stout, 





red-faced man, with little twinkling black eyes, 
a large nose, and a large, wive mouth, which 
exhibited signs of good humour, The black 
little eyes twinkled about with extraordinary 
activity, and nothing seemed to occur around 
him but what those eyes witnessed. He seemed 
very much interested in Oscar, and listened to 
his conversation with the seamen. 

After watching them for some time he touched 
Oscar on the shoulder, and exclaimed— 

“Pardon me, sir, excuse my rudencss—but let 
me have one word with you in private.” 

“In private,” asked Oscar, “ why in private? 
You cannot know me or anything that concerns 
me.” 

“I know I ask a favour, sir, but do oblige me. 
Just one word with you, please—in this room.” 

He led the way into a parlour, which was un- 
occupied at that moment, and Oscar followed 
him. 

“You are in difficulties, sir? Excuse my 
abrupt manner of putting it, but I like plain 
dealing.” 

“ Well,” returned Oscar, rather at a loss what - 
reply to make, “I must confess that my affairs 
are not very prosperous at this moment.” 

“ And you think of going to sea, sir?” 

“Yes, I have that idea.” 

“To better your fortune, as you imagine?” 

“Tt could not make it much worse,” said 
Oscar, with a bitter laugh. 

“You may be mistaken. I feel an interest in 
you, and would offer you advice. Don’t go to 
sea. Most young fellows think, when they are 
in difficulties, that the salt water will set all to 
rights and carry them to fortune. It’s humbug, 
sir.’ 

“ But I do not mean to follow the sea as a pro- 


fession. My object is to get across to some of 
the colonies.” 
“ Probably to starve. That'sno good. I know 


a little of these things, sir. In the colonies you 
would be nowhere; your white hands and 
general appearance would be against you. 
Labour or capital may prosper, but poor 
gentility must starve. Now, I have a proposi- 
tion to make to you. 

“Tam a man of business, and I like to go at 
anything in a simple way. 

“T have been all my life an exhibitor, and 
sometimes a lecturer, but the latter don’t pay. I 
find you can please people better through the 
eyes than through the ears. 

“T used to travel with waxwork, but that is 
out of date, You can’t touch Madame Tussaud’s, 
and almost everybody has seen hers ; exhibitions 
of a lower class are knocked on the head—burked, 
sir. 

“T have also been in the theatrical way ; had 
acompany of tragedians, and plenty of comic 
talent, but railroads have burked that too. 
Everybody runs to the town theatre, and of 
course, we working on the caravan principle, 
can’t compete with them. 

“Then I tried lecturing, but it don’t pay; 
people don’t care about hearing a man tell 'em 
what they can read in a book. 

“ Now, I’ve got a novelty. One small caravan, 
as a residence, a large waggon for apparatus and 
fixings, and a triumphant chariot to strike won- 
der into the hearts of the yokels, and there I am. 
I am only stopping for a competent mate to work 
with me.” 

“What's the novelty ?” asked Oscar. 

“Simply this. Miniature scenic representa- 
tions of Persian, Arabian, Indian, and Egyptian 
ruins ; also representations, with moving figures, 
of some of the greatest scenes in Milton and 
Dante. There's very few people care about 
‘Paradise Lost,’ but when they see the placard, 
‘Satan on his Throne in the Infernal Kegions |’ 
they'll all run to see the old gentleman, Lor 
bless you, it'll take, sir. There'll be a rush. 
Then I've got scenes of the mountains in the 
moon, and of the Siege of Troy, for the classical 
people—the schools, for instance— and modcls of 
the sea volcanoes ; that’s for another class, You 
must catch the curiosity of the public, sir. Now, 
if you like to work this matter with me, to do 
the descriptive while I manage the scenery.” 

* Your offer to mu, as a stranger, isa very kind 
one, and I will go with you, no matter whither 
you may lead the way.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 160.) 
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THE “LABOURS OF HERCULES.” 


A VENETIAN SHOW IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
— 

In the middle ages strangers flocked to Venice, 

in Carnival time especially, to see the “Labours of 

Hercules,” a show of a quaint «and remarkable 

character, 


‘This show, of a very remote origin, had an object | = 


which strangers little suspected, but which the 
suspicious Government of Venice fully appreciated. 

The Senate thus maintained the rivalry between 
two powerful factions—the Castellani and the Nico- 
loti—who took purt in these games, and outvied each 
other in feats of strength and dexterity. 

The two parties took their names from the strects 
Di Castello and Di San Nicolo, on either side of the 
great canal, separated by a bridge, which was often 
the scene of their contests. 

This hostility, extending even to the children, was 
kept alive by the nobles, who were in no fear of a 
divided people. 

The “ Labours of I ezcules,” however, was 
neither brutal nor blcody. 

Picked men were chosen to take part. 

The Labours were human pyramids, com- 
posed of some thirty well-matched and 
vigorous men; about twenty formed the 
base, and the number decreased to the top, 
ordinarily a boy, performing a thousand bold 
and daring feats, 

When the boy ended his performance, he 
bowed to the Doge, and sprang from the top 
of the pyramid to a mattress or cushion 
spread to receive him. 

The man who had supported him leaped 
after him, then a second, a third, and so on 
to the last. 

When one faction concluded its exercises, 
the other came forward to show their 
strength and ability. 

The victory was won by the party forming 
the highest pyramid, or maintaining their 
equilibrium the longest. 

The performers were always working men, 
not professional gymnasts, 

The pyramid was not their only grouping ; 
they, in the twinkling of an eye, would form 
a temple, a palace, vaulted arches, columns 
with capitals ; in a word, rival the architects 
with structures, built not of stone and mor- 
tar, but of living men. 


——+-____ 


AN ASTONISHED COURT. 


A few days ago, says the New Orleans 
Picayune, an old lady and a young one found 
themselves in court, charged with disturb- 
ing the peace. The officer's statement was 
clearly given, and certainly disclosed an 
equal culpability in both. It was evident, 
however, that the court inclined a favour- 
able judgment to the youngest, and the 
scales of justice were rapidly tipping in her 
ae aia bi 

“Why did you abuse this young lady ?” 
the magistrate demanded of the oldone. 

“T had a right to,” was the calm reply, 

“What was she doing?” 

“Keeping company with a very improper cha- 

rr” 


“And what is that to you?” 

“She’s my daughter.” 

“Oh, indeed! and you think the person was an 
improper character ?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“Do you know who he was?” 

“T don't know his name. 
prowling about after night.” 

And then, as if actuated by a sudden impulee, the 
old lady adjusted her Spectacles, peered curiously 
at the court from under her green sun-bonnet, and 
then exclaimed,— 

“ Good lack ! good lack! Why you're the man !? 

“Me! me!” exclaimed the astonished court. 
“Me, woman! did you say me?” 

Again the spectacles were adjusted, and the 
Sarioua| gaze prolonged, while the old lady nodded 


her head at intervals, 
“Yes, yes, it’s the same ugly face. I’m sure of 
it; but 110 forgive you this time—I'll forgive you.” 


And the old lady hobbled away, leaving the court 
gasping with astonishment, and unable to interpose 
an objection to her departure, 


———————_s—__—_ 


“Ts there any danger of the boa-constrictor 
biting me ?” asked a lady-visitor at the Zoological 
Gardens. ‘Not the least, marm,” replied the 
showman ; “he never bites—he swallows his wittles 
whole !” 





I've seen him frequently | han; 








fd Village Inn. 
=—<- = 

* Mone coals, Ben Blount, and a good big log of 
wood," exclaimed the schoolmaster. Swisher, as he 
entered the parlour of the * Hunter's Rest.” 
hay bY? it is as cold a night as any we have 
ad.” 

“That it is, Mr. Swisher,” replicd the host, 
“ However, I’ve got a good stock of fucl.” 








“THE ‘LABOURS’ WERE PYRAMIDS OF MEN.” 


“ No one here yet 2?” 

“No, sir, excepting the sergeant.” 

Swisher looked around, and perceived the old 
soldier seated in the corner reading a newspaper of 
very ancient date. oe 

After a cordial grecting, Mr. Swisher inquired 
what news his friend had found. 

“T’ve been reading an awful tale of a murder by 
@ woman ; she murdered her sweethcart.” 

“Ah, I once knew a woman who would have 
murdered a man. She wanted to have him 
ai teH it this evening.” 

Swisher consented, and as soon as the company 
had assembled, volunteered his tale, which he 
called— 


JEALOUSY. 


Before I settled in this part I lived in a very quiet 
little town down in South Wilts, and among my 
best friends were the people of whom I am going 
to speak, namely, George Whitlow and Sophy 
Lisle. 

About two years before the cvents happened 
which I shall relate, a Miss Stites, a distant relation 
of Sophy’s, settled in the place, and became very 
friendly with George. i F 

The two years’ friendship between Miss Stites and 
George Whitlow ran with such smoothness as was 
possible, considering the depth of the lady'sq 
emotional nature. 

It was a settled understanding between the two 
that they did not love one another, and that neither 
had matrimonial inclinations ; that they only sought 
each other's company for friendship’s sake. 





So that after that day when she came upon hin 
sitting beside Sophy Lisle, with her hand in his. he 
manlike, could not see why under the sun Mis 
Stites should change so in her temper towards him 
and should even turn against him as though sx 
now hated him. He had reasoned ont the case 
her. man-fashion ; wasn’t that enough ? 

‘The young lawyer was scatcd on the low stom 
wall, meditatively biting at a twig which he had 
cut from an overhanging bush. 

Miss Stites stood near, with her arms folded—n 
tall lady, with large eycs set ina brown face. ‘Tl. 
oe were just now fastened upon Mr. Whitlow’s 

‘ace. 

“Our friendship,” he was eaying, ‘ has been 
close, and while the world might please to call our 
relationship one that is snggestive of futur: 
matrimony, we both of us understand it better.” 

She laughed unnaturally. 

“Do you think it needful,” she said, “ to Kee}: 
me reminded of that ?” 

“No,” he said, quickly, as thongh he now felt 
that he had made an unapt remark, “No; of 





course not. You have too much eenac. 
I know it, That remark slipped from 
me.” 


She laughed again in the unnatural way. 
It was a Tough, mirtbless, melancholy, and 
with a ring of feeling such as a woman 
expericnces when she receives a check, and 
when the check chagrins as well as thwarts 
her. There is something of vengeance 
lurking in the feeling. 

“You have spoken harshly to me some- 

times,” he said; and then he hit upon a 
remembered manifestation of this very feel- 
ing. 
f You are sensitive,” she retorted, in a 
sardonic tone, which instantly changed to 
one that was piteous in the extreme, as she 
impulsively exclaimed—“I wish things were 
now as they once were.” And then sh 
immediately followed this exclamation wit) 
another — “Sophy Lisle you shall nor 
have |” 

He laughed now. The langh said that he 
should have the one who pleased him, pro- 
vided he could get her. - 

“ Sophy is not the one for you,” said Mis: 

Stites ooking directly into his face. 
“And pray who is?” he asked, in some 
surprise, as though at her audacity in taking 
the management of his matrimonial concern. 
into her hands. 

“No one,” was her audacious answer ; and 
she stood erect, and darted a light from her 
eyes into his. 

He scrutinized her a few moments, as she 
appeared to him in this new phase of charac- 
ter ; and then standing up, he turned away, 
and walked off. 

“What does she mean?” he thought. 
and a feeling of, extreme repugnance for her 
arose within him, 

As though by way of showing a sort of 
opposition to her, he betook himself alony 
the lonely, shaded road that led toward 
Sophy Lisle’s dwelling. 

He walked with his eyes turned toward the 
ground, and thus it was that he did not discover 
the horrible thing that lay in the road until he was 
right upon it; and then he shrank back a step, apd 
stared at the form of the man that lay murdereil 
and still bleeding on the ground, with the ghastly 
face turned upward to the light. 

The knife was in the wound. Whitlow leaned 
over to draw it out. : 

Was the poor man really dead? The question 
was in his mind when some one sprang over th 
wall at the side of the road, and he glanced around. 
It was Will Stites, Miss eee father, She was 
following him over the wall. 

They ean forward, and stood, and looked down 
at the dead man, and from him at the knife, which 
Whitlow still held in his hand. Gre 

“See,” said Whitlow, “I found the knife in thc 
wound, aad drew it out.” 

“ALY , 

Miss Stites uttered the ejaculation in a peculiar 
manner. What! was she incredulous ? 

“We had better get this poor man to the house. 
father,” she said, looking at her father. ‘ Probably 
he is past giving testimony himself ; but we twocai 
testify as to what we have witnessed.” 

“And I,” said Whitlow, with a glance that be- 
tokened a vague fear of her, in view of her havin: 
left him out. - 

“ Yes,” she said, drawling the word with a sinister 
look. She did not turn to Whitlow when she spok« 
the word. : : 

Then, on a sudden, she turned upon him with « 
glare in her eyes, and she stepped close to him, 
whispering the words— 


=u 
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“Why did you do it ” 

ni yw shrank from her in horror. 

~ Yoa had the knife in your hand,” she exclaimed, 
«ll in a whisper. With fierce exultation, she added, 
~ Yon shall not marry Sophy Lisle, or any one whom 
I disappro’ ” and she tumed and walked away. 

“We had bette T go and tell the town authorities,” 
~tid Mr. Stites, now turning to Whitlow with 'a 
ueighbourly expression, in which was no sign of 
saspicion. 

° ° « ° e 

_ twas dusk; but Whitlow did not go to 
house till dark ; and while the corpse lay stark in 
the apechecsry's shop, with the citizens crowding 
in to look at it, he crept away, with a great fear at 
tus heart, and by an obscure path he approached 
Sophy’s door, and went in, and clung to her as 
ee me were his refuge. 

when he told his story, she clung to 
him in ghastly fear. , . 

“I must not stay here,” he whi |—and he 
glanced about bim. “Put out the light, I will slip 
ont. ¥¥f she should sce me she would ruin me, You 
know what a woman is when alienated. 
night.” 

Sophy clutched him, and she 
kissed him with passionate fear, 
He himself blew out the light. 
phen he noiselessly opened the 

loor. 

But the moon was looking down, 
fall and bright, making visible 
the female Sgure that stood 
straight and still, at the doorway 
outside. 

And he stood before Miss Sites 
—for it was she. 

A woman is a woman in spite 

expediency. 

_ Sophy was a woman—young, 

it is true, and girlish—but full 
of the impolitic impulse of her 
sex to speak out its loves or 
hates; and so she let go the 
words which her heart coined for 

Higa ‘Geites'e ears. 

“Till just give you a piece of 
my mind,” ske 2a; « gheaking 
about my door.” 

Whitlow clutched Sophy’s arm 
to silence the utterance of the 
fatal words. Too late! There 
was no conciliation now. 

“I go to bear my testimony,” 
said Misa Stites, in‘a voice that 
quivered with passion, And 
away she hurried. 

She rany aad he followed, with Sophy clin 

and he follor i i to 
his band.” 2 mie copy Sineins 

They reached there as soon as Miss Stites did, for 
she had seemed at last to halt in her steps. 

There she stood, in the glare of the light that 

. ‘tone oat from the shop. Several of the people 
poke to him. 

“ Hilloa !” said one ; “you here, Whitlow? We've 


of 


heen talking about you. ‘You'll have to conduct 
this case, e’ve been talking about it. A man 
has been arrested already. The evidence goes 


~trong against him. Stites tells us you were with 
him when he found the body.” 


Why didn’t Miss Stites 2 
‘There she stood, with her eyes rolling about 
from one to another, and yet she did not speak a 


Suddenly she fell to the ground. 
The doctor was soon in attendance from among 
the crowd. 


“A stroke of paralysis,” he said. 
Whitlow drew Sophy’s arm further into his, and 
gave her hand a spasmodic pressure. 
“She was carrying her vengeance too far,” he 
whispered in Sophy’s ear. 
e e . . e 


Another man was proved to be the guilty party 
ere Misa Stites recovered ; and then George Whit- 
low and Sophy Lisle were beyond her reach - they 
were married, 


The tale was ended, aud some of the company 
were noticed to be looking over a paper which Tom 
Hawser had. 

ae ae gentleman, asked what was ee matter, 

er honour, there's no seafarin; ost, 
in the Chridtmas number !” grumbled he, ee 

Mr Molesworthy gave a hearty laugh, and said— 

“Why don’t you write one, Tom?” 

“Blow’d if I don’t!” replied the tar, “and Ill 
end it to t'other paper—The Boys of the World.” 

This little matter having been settled, a bowl of 
ranch was brought in, and, after a most pleasant 
evening the company eeparated. 

(To be continued.) 


Sophy’: | 





PHILIP’S PERILS 


BY LAND ANDO SEA. 


By Cuanrtss H. Ross and Quewtrn Ricuagps. 
—— 


CHAPTER LIII.—(continued.) 


im AAAI TEN Philip's final answer came in 
I SN cold, stern tones. 

G 

f tae 





“You were a scoundrel before— 
now you are a despicable villain. 
I might have shown some little 
mercy had you not turned traitor 
to your Partner incrime. As‘it i 
eA S I shall let the law take its 
= course.” 

The door opened and Philip strode forth. 

As soon as he caught sight of the doctor and 
Mr. Wouvermanns, he started back and flushed up 
to the roots of his hair. 

“ Are you not going to shake hands, Philip ?” said 
the doctor. 

This decided our hero. In an instant he seized 


” said the Dutch- 


HW 


Good | the doctor in a hearty hug. 





“I’ve been wrong, Mr. Phili 


“THEY STOOD AND LOOKED AT THE DEAD MN.” 


man, “I begin to perceive my error think. Do 
you forgive me?” 

Philip's only reply was to shake him heartily | by 
the hand. And the three left the lock-up together. 

Just as they turned the corner, a man coming up 
in that direction caught sight of them, and darted 
out of sight before he was seen. Who this was will 
be seen in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE MERTON LOCK-UP, 
THE news spread through Merton like wildfire. 

Daft Jasper Wadlow had recovered his reason, 
and that too by something the same means that 
deprived him of it. That is, the attack upon him b 
Burgess had frightened the poor old sexton to su 
an extent as to bring on the illness which had re- 
sulted in his coming to his senses. 

This they regarded almost in the light of a 
miracle! 

The heir of Merton was restored to his rights, and 
the name of Burgess was mixed up in the whole 
business in a confusing way. 

The news reached Mark Wilberforce, and his 
uneasiness increased every moment, 

At length he made a resolve. 

At all 
him by some means to keep silence, at least until 
he was the husband of Gretchen Wouvermanns. 

With this purpose he started off to the lock-up, 
and just as Ye gained the spot, he was filled wit! 
alarm to see Philip, the doctor, and Mr. Wouver- 
manns coming forth. 

He managed to escape observation, and then as 
soon as they had disappeared he went in. 

“ My cousin, Mr. Merton, is here ?” he said to the 
gaolers. 

“He is just gone, sir,” was the reply. 
“How Provoking," returned the wily Mark, “TI 
6 was he: 


rds he must sce Burgess, and persuade | P’ 





was told re with two gentlemen. The 
prisoner is safe I hope?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


8, . 
“While I am here I should like to see the! 


rascal,” he said, and he slipped a sovereign into the 
man’s palm. 

The men were remarkably civil, and obeyed 
immediately, and Mark Wilberforce spent a good 
ten minutes in the prisoner's cell. 

They could not imagine what he wanted there so 
long; but when he came forth he said— 

He's safe enough now, the rascal! He seems to 
be in a very surly humour. Let him be kept in 
perfect solitude an hour or two, and he'll soon come 
to his senses.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T have tried to bring him to a better state of 
mind,” added Mark, “but he seems to be a hard 
roffian.” 

“ Ay, air, he do,” returned the gaoler, “ sure-ly.” 

Mark bade them a civil good day, and hurried 
back to the Hall, as one who had important business 
on hand. 

Now, strange to relate, that notwithstanding the 
prisoner's perfect safety (according to the last 
visitor), when the lers went scarcely twenty 
minutes later to see how their prisoner fared, they 
stared again to fird nothing but his cords on the 


ground. 

The bird had flown through 
a hole cut clean through the 
thatch roof. 

A t outcry was raised in- 
stantly, and the country was 
row far and near. 

Mark was back tothe Hall in 
{ an incredibly short space of time. 
{and he made at once for the 
> stables. 

“Put me a pair of bays to the 
light travelling carriage,” he said 
to one of the men, “ and let it be 
done in a couple of minutes. Now 
then, sir, sharp !” 

Mark was pretty generally 
feared, though little loved on the 
estate, and go he was obeyed 
promptly. 

a Send it up to the large side 
gates, and get back to the stables. 
AIere’s a crown for you.” 

* Thankce, sir.” 

“ And if Mr. Philip should ask 
after me, you know nothing.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Next, Mark proceeded to secure 
auch of his valuables and portable 
effects as he had not already got 
about his person. 

This done, ke hurried down 
stairs, and meeting Gretchen's 
maid, asked her where her mis- 
tress was. 

“ Tn her room, sir.” 

“ Come with me, and give her the little note Iam 
going to write.” 

The girl took this all to be a very natural affair, 
for Mark was engaged to her mistress, and the 
wedding day was to-morrow. 

Confused rumours had reached her in gossip from 
the servants’ hall, but the latest intelligence was 
that Mr. Wouvermanns had resolved to give hix 
daugtter to Mr. Mark, even though he proved to be 
penniless, instead of master of Merton. 

“ Now,” said Mark, hurriedly, “ you must not tell 
your mistress that I sent it, for I want to surprise— 
Bay anyone, rather—say my cousin, Mr. Philip,” 
and he forced a laugh, to show that it was a rare 
trick he was playing his betrothed. “ Here's half a 
sovereign for you, and when I am a married man, 
my, first care shall be to double your wages.” 

* Oh, sir!” said the girl, and off she ran. 

Mark made off to the gates whence he had di- 
rected the stableman to lead the carriage, and there 
he waited in feverish anxiety. 

“Neither one nor the other have kept my ren- 
dezvous ret,” he muttered restlessly, as he watched 
the stableman alice pest 

The words were barely uttered, when there was a 
crash in the shrubs, and out sprang Burgess, the late 
risoner. 

“ Here I am,” he said, “I was there some time, 
only I could not show up until that groom fellow 
was gone—now what is up? I promised I'd come, 
and I never failin my promise ; but let us get shat 
out of this, for I don’t feel easy in my mind until 
I've seen the last of this unhappy Merton.” 

“Tt won’t be long,” returned Mark, looking 
anxiously out, “I expect a visitor, Hark, there 
she is.” 

“ She, who?” 

“ No matter, obey me to the letter and you will 
have no cause to grumble. I wili make you inde- 
pendent for life. Lend me a hand to place the 
person in the carriage, then you jump up and drive 
off ; don’t spare the whip; we shall change horses 
at the Dunlop Arms, at Marnster, not before. If 
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yon shonid be challenged on the road, lash the! 
horse on the faster. For now we play a last stake | 
of fortune or utter ruin. Hush! here she comes.” 

The next instant a light footstep was heard, and 
a timid voice called 

« Philip !” 

“ Wait!” whispered Mark, 

._ The two ruffians, scarcely able to control their 
impatience, stood actually trembling as the beast of 
prey that scents its quarry. 

“Philip!” 

“She won't come nearer,” whispered Mark, ina 
voice thick with the subdued excitement of the 
situation. “We must make sure of her, or she will 
turn tail.” 

He stepped suddenly ont and faced the startled 
Gretchen. 

“You !” she exclaimed aghast. 

“Yes, dear Gretchen,” he answered. “Whom 
did you expect? Surely no other man than your 
betrothed on your wedding eve.” 1 

“Mr. Wilberforce,” said Gretchen, firmly, “that 
can never be~I have already told you so. If I have 
caused you pain I can but regret it; but it is not 
delicate or manly in you to press me so against my 
wish.” 

“You don't love me then ?” 

“No! Nor did I ever; the marriage was entirely 
my father's notion. I was not able to resist him as 
firmly as I should have done, else this misunder- 
standing would never have occurred.” 

“No matter,” said Mark, biting his lips nervously, 
“you'll take kindly enough to me after marriage.” 

“ Never!” 


“You will by ——.” aor : 
He nodded his head. Te ne cried: 
Gretchen heard a footstep behind her, but before It had barely touched his kana hea: ices 


she could turn reund to see who it was, she was 
seized in a powerful pair of arms, and lifted bodily 
from the ground. 

In an instant she was thrust into the carriage ; 
the door closed and blinds down, and the carriage 
whirled off ata dashing rate. 

And all this eo rapidly effected that she had not 
even the presence of mind to cry for help. 

“Now, my darling,” said Mark, his evil eyes blood 
red with passion, “speak me fairly—be less unkind 
to me, my betrothed, for the time may come when 
you shall go down upon your knees to beg me to 
marry you!” 

The poor girl, pale as death, shrank in fear and 
loathing from her captor at this brutal speech. 

At length the veil was lifted, and she saw Mark 
Wilberforce in his true nature. 

But, alas! the warning came too late. 





CHAPTER LV. 

THE PURSUIT. 
Tunes gentlemen came strolling up to the Hall, 
chatting agreeably as they walked. 

Just as they got near the house, they hearda 
great clatter of hoofa, and a carriage dashed by and 
was out of sight in a trice, , 

One of the stablemen came running out at the 
noise, thinking that it was the bay mare bolting. 

“ Who is that ?” asked one of the gentlemen. 

“T don’t know, Dr. Mathews,” replied the man; 
“but I think it be th’ mare boltin.’” ' 

“No, for I eaw a man on the box, quick as he 
was.” ' 

“Then it be Mr. Wilberforce, for he ordered the 
varriage.” 

“He heard the news,” said Philip, “and he 
has fled before we could get back. Well, I am 
thankful for that.” 

“And I too,” said Mr. Wouvermanns, “ for it would | 


|hand_ well. 


had not noticed the proximity of the farm in the | 


In three minutes I shall leave Merton. Is it too 

much to ask of you, love, to beg a farewell word? I 

wait to know my fate by the large gates upon the 

east side of the Hall. 

“Tam, dear love, till death, 
“Your own “PHILIP.” 


The truth flashed across Philip's mind in an 
instant. 

“That is not my writing,” he said. “I know the 
It is he—Mark, the traitor! That 
carriage! Who did it eontain ?” 

“The villain !” gasped the Dutchman, aghast. 

These words snfficed to show both the last | 
speaker and Doctor Mathews the true state of the | 
cane. 

Now the man of action showed the result of his 
sharp training of the past few years of his life. 

While the doctor and Mr. Wouvermanns were 
utterley stupefied by the dreadful truth, Philip was 
prepared to take the necessary steps. 

Without a word he dashed up to the stable door. 

The man who had harnessed the mare for Mark 
Wilberforce was there, and out he ran at the noise. 

“ Saddle me a horse !” cried Philip, 

‘Which, sir ?” 

“No matter—a fleet animal. The best you 
have.” 

“That’s Phosnix, sir.” 

“Don't waste time in gossip!” ejaculated Philip. 
“Do you hear, it is life or death. What are you 
staring it? Do you hear?” 

The man, quite startled, obeyed with alacrity now, 
and before he could tighten the girth, Philip had 
vaulted into the saddle. 


down upon the 
air as it fell, 

The horse Jeaped madly forward, and the start 
would have unseated some riders, but Philip was a3 
though glued to the saddle. 

Off and away ! 

The horse, filled with terror at the punishment its 
flarks received, dashed on madly, ranning off with 
its rider, But little cared Philip so that it bore him 
in the direction desired. 

Two or three minutes were passed, and more than 
a mile of ground was traversed as though a few 
yards had merely been got over. 

And then he sighted a carriage in the distance. 

At this moment the pace began to tell n the 
poor beast, and its flanks beating heavily, it dropped 
into an ordinary gallop. 

Now it was that Philip showed want of judgment ; 
for, instead of husbanding the beast’s strength, he 
plied the whip, and goaded it on at so mad a pace, 
that presently it stumbled. 

Philip felt himeelf going, and with the quickness 
of thought, leapt from the saddle as the horse | 
reached the ground, and so probably saved himself ' 
from being crashed to death. 
- “ Woundily well done!” said a voice close at! 

and. 

Philip glanced up in enrprise, and there stood ! 
Farmer Turmute, looking at him overa gate. He 


t's back, whistling through the 


heat of his wild race. 

The fact is, that the noise had drawn the farmer 
from the house, and he had arrived by the gate just 
in time to sce the horse and rider down ; but he did ! 
not perceive at once who the rider was. 

“Why, it’s Farmer Turmuts !” cried Philip. 

“Ay, that it be, young sir; and I know your face | 
somewhere, , though for my life I couldn’t say j 
where ——’ | 

«My name is Philip Merton,” wae the hurried | 
repl; 


te 





have been very painful to me, considering the re- | 
lation in which we stood to each other.” 

“I'm only sorry. the rascal has got off 80 easily,” , 
said Doctor Mathews; “for when I think that his 
vile conduct succeeded in making me doubt your 
honesty, Philip—ngh !—and not only that, but it has 
succeeded in making Miss Wouvermanns miserable 
vhtough er father’s stern notions of honour. Let 
us case her mind, poor girl, as soon as possible.” 

“Til go to her,” said. Mr. ‘Wouvermanns; “and 
henceforth I shall distrust my own judgment. 
Verily, the soft sex are keener judges of character 
than we lords of the creation.” ' 

He was gone five minutes -- they appeared fifty to { 
Phaip,—and then returned looking very excited, and 
holding an open letter in his hand. 

“Gretchen is not there,” he said. “I only found 
thie letter in her room. Perhaps it will explain.” 

He handed it to Philip. 

The letter ran thus :— 

“ Dearest GRreTonen,—I cannot fight with fate. 
Everything is against me. Your father believes 
that I am false and that my cousin, the villain Mark 
Wilberforce, is maliyned. Until I can prove my 
trnth beyond all question you will see me no more. 











Why, lor’ bless my soul! ——” began the 
farmer. 

«Have you got a saddle horse to lend me?” said 
Philip, interrupting him, “This poor beast is done 
for.” 
‘Ay, that I have,” returned the farmer, ‘thanks | 

to your goodness and generosity. I shall never | 
forget it.” 

“I beg you will for the present,” interrapted 
Philip. ‘Listen to me, farmer: that carriage con- 
taine my cousin Mark. He is carrying off a lady | 
j against her will. He is a villain; and I must atop, 
him. Now, then, your horse.” 

“A right, sir,” replied the farmer, leading off to | 
; the stables. Since the farmer lived rent free, all | 
| his luck had changed. Not only was be spared the ' 
| heavy burden of rent, but the crops had been most | 
| Peopitioua, and he had made, in the course of 

eighteen months, really astounding progress. 

Now, his stables were excellently well furnished 
at the present, for he kept a heavy, big-boned | 
horse for himeclf—he rode at fifteen stone, well . 
counted—and had @ smart fleet mare besides. The 


! cheek that brought up a 


“T mean to join you, if you'll have me,” said the 
farmer. 

As they were waiting, two huge bloodhounds were 
brought in bya lad, who had a hard job to hold 
them in check. Philip was very fond of dogs, and 
he caressed the two animals, remarking to the 
farmer as they licked his hands in acknowled:- 
ment— 

“ They seem to know me.” 

“So they should, sir,” replicd the farmer, ‘‘ for 
they wor yours before they wor mine. It was the 
squire, your uncle, that give ’em to me. I've bid 
’em since they was no bigger nor that, young pops. 
Let them free, Reuben,” ho added, to the bor. 
“There's no danger with Mr. Merton. We're oblizest 
to keep ’em fast, as they frighten some folk, for 
they're fierce fellows; soI put ’em here to guard 
the stables. There's been some London horse 
thieves up to Merton latterly.” 

‘The horses being ready now, the two mounted and 
rode out into the road. Just then they saw three or 
four horsemen coming along at a gallop from the 
Hall, and although they were some distance off, 
Philip easily recognised in the two foremost riders of 
the party Mr.Wouvermanns and Doctor Mathews. 

“They’re on the same errand as we are,” said 
Philip to the farmer, ‘‘but we can’t wait till they 
come up. Off and away!” 

Off they were, too, at a gallant pace, Philip sheo*- 
ing rapidly ahead for the first half miie, but after 
this the heavy horse showed he had more stay in 
him, and gradually drew upon the mare. 

At length not more than two hundred yards 
separated them from the carriage, and they could 
positively hear Mark's voice inciting the driver on 
to fresh exertions. 

The carriage was knocked from side to side on the 
uneven road, that Philip's great fear was now for 
Gretchen's safety. Every instant he expected to 
sec the carriage overturned. 

Another desperate spurt brought them level with 
the carriage ; and now the farmer pulled his power- 
ful horse right on the flanks of the nearest of the 
bays, and seized the reins. 

“Let go!” cried the driver with an oath. 

And he dealt the sturdy farmer a vicious cut with 
the whip across the head and shoulders. The end of 
the thong caught the farmer a tingling blow upon his 
hard ridge of flesh. But 
Farmer Turmuts only winced a bit, and promised 
the man he should pay for it. 

‘The two hounds had run all the way with the two 
horsemen, and, seeing the way their master was 
treated, they yelped at him as though to ask if 
they were to take summary vengeance upon the 
offender. 

But just then came a startling sound. 

Philip had torn open the door without dismount- 
ing, and found Mark Wilberforce looking pale as 
death and his face distorted with evil passions, 

As Philip appeared he snatched a pistol from the 
seat and, jevelling full at his cousin, fired. But 
Gretchen, with a piercing shriek, knoeked up his 
hand, and the shot, instead of doing murder, grazed 
the mare's neck, and sent her careering back with 
such suddenness that Philip was heavily thrown. 

The farmer leapt from the saddle with the agility 
of a man of twenty, and thrusting his brawny awn 
into the carriage, he scized the would-be assassin 
by the collar and dragged him bodily out. 

“You shall hang for that job,” said the farmer, 
sternly. “There, doan’t ee wriggle wi’ me, or I may 
cheat Jack Ketch, dong ye!” 

So as Mark was not to be persuaded, the farmer 
threw him, Lancashire fashion, a fair fall, and then 
knelt heavily upon his chest. 

outcry was heard by this time. The 
second party of horsemen was in sight ; but. heading 
the whole was the boy from Farmer Turmut's 
place holding like grim death on toa rough pony, 
with never a saddle or bridle. 

Burgess, looking round, saw that it was all up 
with them, so he slid from the box and scampered 
off as fast as he could. 


Now Mark, as he lay on the ground cursing his 
hard fate and the farmer’s hard knee alternately, 
caught sight of the sailor ; 80, vicious to the lust, he 
cried out— 

“That's Burgess going off! He'll do you yet!” 

“Will ’un, though!” shouted the farmer's Loy, 
leaping from the pony. “If that be old Burgess 
what's got out ef the round-honse I'tl have ‘un aud 
get the reward. Here, Rosey, my lass!” 

Rosey was one of the hounds, and she bounded 
up to the boy at the sound of his voice. 

“ Now then, my lass,” said the boy, “I want yo 











to bring me back that sailor chap. Smell well 
after him, lass! Bring ‘un back! After her, 
Snaffle 1" 


With a deep ring response, the two hounds 





j latter was saddled in a trice for Philip, while his 


own horse was got ready by another man. 1 


dash tel 
ed in pursnit o! 


Burgess, and from that momert 
his case was hopeless. 


‘Two hundred yards of 
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ground were barely covered ere the bitch had leapt 
up..n his shoulders and rolled him over. 

Two blooduounds were better guardians than the 
gaolers of the Merton round-honse. ‘This Burgess 
found to his cost ! 

. * e * . . 
darling,” were the first 
fonvermanns, upon gaining 


“You are all well, m: 
words uttered by Mr. 
his danghter's side. 

“Yes,” replied the girl; “only vi 
and she burst into tears. Where is 
not hart?” 

The answer came from Doctor Mathews, who 
was kneeling over Philip, and anxiously examining 
him to see if any bones were broken. 

“All right my dear,” he answered; “onl: 
stanned and shaken a bit. See, he is coming to. 
dare say he would like to see Miss Gretchen near 
him when he opens his eyes.” 

The young lady took the hint, and even gave the 
doctor a grateful glance in return for his words, and 
took Philip's head in her lap. Then he very soon 
opened his eyes and feasted them upon her fair 
face; but seemed inclined to rest in this position 
long after there was any actual occasion for it. 

2 * * * ° e 


frightened,” 
hilip ?—he is 


Now the majority of the party present were for 
conveying Mark Wilberforce off to gaol at once, 
but Mark, who lacked the courage only of your out- 
and-out desperado, ‘fawned and crawled before his 
cousin, imploring mercy. 

So said Philip: 

“Let him begone. I am the person the most 
injured by this man, and so can surely have a word 
in this matter. Let him promise us not only to 
leave Merton, but to cross the seas and quit 
Eugland for ever, and he shall go free.” 

Now a great ontery was raised against this; 
but Philip would not be gainsayed, and Mark, who 
trembled for his bodily safety upon seeing the strong 
manifestation of feeling against himself, was easil 
brought to promise—and, what is more, he kept his 
word. Philip aided his guikty cousin with con- 
siderable sums of money—a fact that no one ever 
suspected. 

Before the party got back to the Hall, Philip and 
Gretchen were betrothed. The former had saved 
her from worse than death, and her father could no 
longer oppose them, even had he felt so inclined, 
which, be it said, he did not. Moreover, they took 
an unfair advantage of his pliable humour to fix the 
wedding day for one week hence. 

There were grand doings at Merton Hall that 
night, I.promise you. Such a gathering! such 
carousing ! such feasting and merry making! had 
not been known since the old squire’s time. 

The joyful news seemed to give old Jaspar 
Wadlow a new lease of life ; for, in spite of Doctor 
Mathews’ opinion, he rallied, and was at the Hall 
for the wedding of the young squire. 





CHAPTER LVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Burore I lay down my pen, I should give an account 
of an adventure which occurred to the hero of this 
veritable narrative, and which should be possessed 
of considerable interest to those who have followed 
“Philip's Perils” from their commencement. 

The court-martial about to be held upon Burgess, 
the sailor, forced Philip and his bride to spend their 
honeymoon in England, for the former's presence 
was indispensable. 

Now, a new point of martial law was raised over 
the matter in question, and the case was one of great 
interest. S80 much so, in fact, that Philip found 
himself the object of an unpleasant deal of atten- 
tion wherever he went, 

They were staying at an hotel at Portsea for the 
first fortnight, when the adventure occurred of 
which I am about to speak. 

Upon the twelth day of their stay at the hotel, a 
half-caste preseated himself at the hotel, and asked 
for a room for the night, and as soon he was regn- 
larly installed, he asked a great number of questions 
respecting Mr. Merton. The questions were thought 
very natural ; for, as [have said, Philip was a great 
deal talked of at the time. 

Subsequently one of the persons of the hotel re- 
membered, and with regret, having told the half- 
caste that his room adjoined the bedchamber of Mr. 
Merton. 

That night, when all the house was sleeping, 
Pullip waa awakened by a noise at the door. It was 
not a loud noise, but sounded vastly like an attempt 
at picking the lock. 

so he gat bolt upright in bed and listened. 

He was not mistaken, for the lock turned fairly 
round, This he saw by getting out of bed as quietly 
aa possible, and going upto the door. Then he saw 
that the door was only protected by a emall brass 
bait, which Gretchen, more timid than he, had provi- 
dcutimlly shet before retiring. 





Philip now heard some one breathing in the 
passage. 

“Whoever it is,” thought he, “they try stratagem 
and fear violence, so we are safe.” 

He spoke correctly, for in a minute the attempt 
‘was given over, and the boards of the corridor 
creaked with the weight of the muffled feet retreat- 


ing. 

Snitip began to ask himself if the attempt would 
be renewed ; and to provide against an emergency 
he fetched his sword and laid it ready for use. 

Nearly half an hour passed, and then a very 
curious sound drew his attention to the window. 

Sword in hand he crept up to the window, which 
was open, and peered out from behind the curtain. 

He could not understand how any danger could 


possibly come from here, as it was a good thirty feet Ti 


from the ground. 

However, he waited patiently, and then he saw a 
dark figure wriggling like a monkey along a narrow 
ledge or shelf under the window. 

eaching the sill a pair of dusky fingers clutched 
it, and the sinews tightening, the figure drew itself 
up to the level of the window. 

Then it was that Philip, startled at the sight of 
the half-caste face, and the memories it called up, 
gasped the name of 

“CoKoLo !” 

The Malay heard the sound, and his black eyes 
flashed in their deep sunken sockets. 

: Ss Get back!” said Philip, *‘ you're not wanted 
ere.” 

A sharp stroke of his sword lopped off the fingers 
of one hand, and with a fearfat, cry the wretched 
man fell back into the street. 

The whole house was alarmed in an instant, and 
Philip gave a hurried account of what had occurred, 
and the causes of the enmity the Malay bore him. 

A party started down at once to find, as they 
thought, the mangled remains of the baulked 
assasein, 

But the body had disappeared. 

A trail of blood put them upon the scent, and they 
followed it up to the edge of one of the basins in 
the Docks. e wounded wretch, doubtless, had 
managed to crawl away in the hope of hiding until 
he could escape, and in the darkness of the night 
had fallen into the water, and so ended his sinful 

ife. 

So finished the last of Bilboo’s crew. In spite of 
his strong will and daring, it was a battle with 
destiny in which he had engaged, and in the end, as 
you have seen, he was sure to be defeated. 

A few days later the court-martial was held, and 
it went hard with Burgess. 

From end to end of the fleet it was certain he 
would suffer the extreme penalty, but Philip exerted 
all his influence, and at length succeeded in saving 
the wretched man’s life. 

But his fate was scarcely less horrible. Flogging 
was the pet punishment of the day, and Burgess re- 
ceived a portion that had to be continued from day 
to day. But my pen refuses to pursue the sickenin, 
details. Suffice it to say that he met with his ful 
deserts. 

And so with the end of Cokolo and the dis- 
comfiture of his enemies in general, Philip’s Perils 
have come to an end, 


—__.+—__——- 


Some men are Tike cats. You may stroke the far 
the right way for years, and hear nothing but Pe 
ring. But accidentally tread on the tail, and all 
memory of past kindness is obliterated. 


“Mary, my love,” said a not very attentive hus- 
band to his wife at the dinner table, “shall I help 
you to a piece of the heart ?” ‘I believe.” said she, 
“that a piece of the heart isall J have ever got from 
you.” 

Sdper Sxconp THovcnt.—A confirmed toper 
once made it convenient to call a peaceful gentleman 
a liar. ‘“ Will you challenge him ?” asked one of the 
gentleman’s friends. ‘“ No! I'll wait,” returned the 
mjured party, wisely, ‘‘and see if he does not 
apologize on sober second thought. “You'll wait in 
vain,” replied the other, “for he’s never sober long 
enough to take the first thought.” 


A Fast WITNEss.—A New Orleans paper relates 
a scene in a court ia that city. The mother of the 
defendant was called, and testified—‘I am the 
mother of Mrs. ——- ; she is my only daughter,” 
and then went on to give details, The next witness 
was anxious to show his legal knowledge, and imme- 
diately ufter being sworn, he broke out with, “I 
adopt, corroborate, and reiterate everything the 
previous witness has said.” He was required to 
repeat this, and his cross-examination then began. 
“ Do yon mean, sir, to say that you are the mother 
of the defendant?” “Oh, no, no, no!” was the 
reply, and the whole court burst into laughter. 











Grackers for the Gngenious, 
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*,* ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and address, Any puzcle or 
charade received afer this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not de inserted, and no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted, 


No Puszle will be accepted unless the Solutions are properly 
worked out, Numbered Charades in particular must have 
FULL answers sent with them. 
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Iam compoeed of 29 letters. 
My 18, 26, 29, 10, belongs to ships; my 6,16, 28,1, isa 

ia; my 22, 17, 18, 6, 20, 18 a large water 
my 4, 11, 28, 7, {8 to exhibit to view; my 24, 6, 13, 
icknume ; my 25, 26, 27, is cured meat; my 19, 14, 4, 
2,is a river in England; my 22, 12, 26,8, is partof the 
human frame; my 26, 15, 5, 8, is a river in the south of 
Europe ; my 21, 25, 8, 9, 20, is a prickly tree; my 27, 12, is 
@ personal pronoun; and my whole will give the name of 
a celebrated tale published weekly in the BOYs OF KNG- 


LAND. 
E. W. REERMUND, 














1 
I consist of 14 letters, 2 words. 


‘My first is in camp, but not in war ; 

My second's in chisel, but not in sa) 

‘My third’s in assembly, but not in flock ; 

‘My fourth's in slarum, but not in clock 5 

‘My Afth is in dirt, but not in mud ; 

My sixth is in tree, but not in bud ; 

‘My eeventh’s in snow, but not in hail ; 

My eighth is in water, but not in pail; 

My ninth's in multitude, but not in host ; 

My tenth is in grave, but not in ghost ; 

My elventh’s in west, but not in south ; 

‘My twelfth is in nose, but not in month ; 

‘My thirteenth’s in danger, but not in fright ; 

‘My fourteenth’s in candle, but not in light ; 

‘My whole is a tale in the Boys OF THE WORLD. 
W. F, TRINDRBR and W. J. SUMNER. 








mm. 


A county in England; real ; a river in South America ; 
long-lived; s river in England; # continent; ripened to 
softness. The initials read downwards, and the finals up- 
wards, will name a Scottish hero who was executed early 
in the fourteenth oentary. 

WILLIAM BELL. 
Iv. 


A nation this for heroes famed. 
A river in Asia ¢his is named. 
A river in China this is—mind! 
‘A country in Europe this you'll find. 
A town in India chis is named. 
A country in Europe for beauty fame, 
‘A name given to Paddy’s Isie, 
And (his a city in Britain's Isle. 
North ef America this country you'll find, 
And this, north of Russia, bear in mind. 
In the Mediterranean this wiil be found, 
And in North America this, I'll be bound. 
‘And ¢ais, a river through Germany flows 
South-east, as every school-boy knows. 
‘The initials is a Journal—you will fiad— 
Of literature, to instruct and amuse the mind. 
WILuiam BELL 
v. 
Tam composed of 16 letters. 
7, 8, 8, 14, 14, 9 isa trait; my 13, 2, 1 ise horse ; 
;, 7 is part of a prison ; my 1,4, 5, 15 fea colour; 
8, 12, 16 ig to be found all over London : my 
19, 14, 5, il, 16 is part of a loaf of bread ; and my whole is 
to be found in the BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
JONATHAN LINFORD. 











vL 


‘The name of a precious stone ; a Tarkish festival ; a large 
country in Asia; a Spanish coin. The finals read upwards 
give the name of an animal to the American con- 


tinent. 
THOMAS PLaTT. 





vir. 


‘The name of a musical work ; an empire in the Kast; a 
port in the Mediterranean ; a people of Italy; a province 
of European Turkey; an ancient town in Spain; a large 
river of Italy. The initials read downwards give the name 
of a gentleman who does much for the moral culture of tho 
youth of this country, and the finals read upwards give 
the mame of an eminent Itallan composer. 

JOSEPH KETTELL. 





vur. 


A province of Sweden ; an island im the Mediterranean; 
the name of an Euglish king ; a city in France;  eeaport 
in the West Indies; a town in India; s domestic animal; 
@ lightheuse on the coast of England; the name of a 
volcanic mountain; a country of North America; 
mountain in Greece; the name of a Roman emperor; @ 
river of Russia. The initials read downwards form the 
name of a fisst-clas tale in the Boys OF ENGLAND. 

JOSEPH KETTLE. 





m 
I oonelat of 18 letters; 4 words, 

My 1, 7, 2 means to purchase ; my 4, 8, 16, 3 is opposed te 
cold; my 2, 5, 13, 14,16, 17 4s a gentleman farmer ; my 3, 
13, 15, 1 is a sepaichre ; ‘my 12, 4, 9, 6, 7,5 1s an order fer 
money; my 4, 13,15, 8 is a domicfle; my i4, 13, 10, 5, 2 is 
prized by may; my 18, 13. M1, 9 is.@ potion ; and my whole 
is a celebrated tale in the YOUNG MEN OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, 
‘Wm, F. TRINDER. 
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BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
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x. 
My first 1s a town in France; my second fs a town in | 
‘Wales, where a ead railway accident bappuned lately ;_my 
third ts a vast benst (plural number) in the East Indies, 
armed with a horn in front ; my fourth is a native of the 
new world ; and my last fe a river of France. The initials 
read downwards epell a town of France, and the finals the 
river upon which it stands, 
J. A. MITCHELL, 


XI 
CRYPTOGRAPH. 
Rv. Hopxe 0. Ivnce. 


Quno Lxv,—X bxlq jvt hkhuj Itazhil xe zveqtzorep cgh 
Ivsu VY HEPWREQ, bgxzg xl, xe Imxch vy rww cgro grl 
ihe Irxq req baxcche rprxele xc,  R Jvtep Phecewhnre'l 
Ovkuerw vy Luvuc, Curkhw, Yte, req Xélontzcxve.”* 

X'rn zhuerxe ogre rww cgvih bgv qhzxmghu cgxl lxww 
rpabh bxcg gh rivkh, req ouxe nh xe bxlgxep xc “R 
wvvep req bxgh zxuztwrexve, 

X m, jvtul cutwj. 
N. BRWQXH. 
XII: 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

A consonant ; used by archers; first appearance ; cavities 
in theearth ; notes; # ish hero; shaking ; ungrateful ; 
vivactty ; a unit in cards ; a vowel. ‘The centrals will name 
@ Scottish king who lived in the fourteenth center 

WILLIAM BRLL, 





ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 159. 


I, Johnson ; Jamaica, Oporto, Hooghly, Nankin, Sussex, 
Ontario, Normandy, "II. Hannibal; Havelock,’ Albert, 
Napler, Ney, Inniakillen, Byron, Alexander, Llewellyn. 
111, Captain Mayne Reid; Canterbury, Aberdeen, Prussia, 
‘Tonbridge, April, Inkerman, Nelson, Major, Asia, York. | 
Northumberland, Edinburgh, Radnorshire, Eddystone, 
Ivanhoe, Dublin. IV. The Lad who Won’ the Victoria 
«rosa; hornet, raven, toad, ass, ostrich, whale, lion, cow. 


V. Richard Grey, the Armourer’s Apprentice ; grey, mato, 
copper, copy, Huron, entice, Omagh, adieu, chase, hire, 
arm, rue, safe, error, her. VI. Paul Derwent; Pyrenees, 


Arabia, ‘Upton, Leloestershire, Danube, Exeter, Rhine, | 
Wigan, Etna, Nilo, Turkey. VIL Carp-entry. 


VIII. mx. 

8 B 
APE RatT 
BPAIN BADEN 
DIU BEA 
N N 
See 
Correspondence. 
eo 


*.* All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, MR. 
Epwin J. Bett, 173, Fleet Street, B.C. 


"2 We canndt, under any circumstances, undertake to gice 
‘nedical advice in the columns of this Journal. 


*.# Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 
‘cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents ina shorter 
0 than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


*a® Correspondents who wish to receive replies by post 
must in all cases send STAMPED directed envelopes. 











—The incident you refer to occurred in 1855. 
Teport of the British brig “ Absona,” Charles 
L, ulchardson, master, arrived at Liverpool, from China, 
appeared the following entry by the captain, relative to 
the great sea-serpent :—“ Septeinber 4, lat. 38 S., long. 13 E 
At 5 p.m. light winds and smooth water ; observed broken 
‘water on the larboard quarter, about three ship-length's 
distance, when presently the bead and part of the body of 
an enormous sea-monster appeared, about thirty feet 
above water; in an angle of about slxty degrops. His head 
was long and narrow, eyes not discernible, From the tip 
of his snout, twelve fect. On each side of his head was & 
white streak, of about one foot in width, which I suppose 
to bo his mouth, which he kept shut. About six feet from 
the termination of the white streak (or jaw) there was a 
protuberance on his back like # small water.cark. His 
ly, at the surface of the water, was about thesize round 
of the long-boat. Underneath his jaws there was a 
quantity of slack skin, like unto the pouch of a pelican; 
it was of w lighter cotour than the rest of lls body, which 
appeared quite black, ani free from any deseription of hait 
or bristles, being quite smooth. He appeared to be about 
140 feet long, as near as could be judged, and water broke 
‘on several places along his body. which I think must be 
occasioned by smaher protuberances to the one behind his 
heal. He was visible about fiftcen minutes, during which 
‘ume he went under water about three times. He Kept 
moving hjs head from side to side. making not a straight, 
but a serpentine course through the water, just keeping 
Fray with the vessel. From the position in ‘which he lay 
in the water, the leugth of time he was above water, and 
being so close, I havc not the slightest hesitation in sayin 


©. CREDULON 
Tn the shi 

















that it was the celebrated great sea-serpent which 
Delieve was last seen by her Majesty's ship * Deialus,’ 
in 1849 or 1850, between the Cape of Guod Hope and St. 
Helen's.” 
. CANTLEY.—Yon are too old for a berth on board a ship. 
No person is admitted in the navy after 14 years of age, 
and yonr not having any knowledge of navigation would, 
at your age, preclude you from entering the Merchant 
Service. 

€. Coonz.—(1.) We sometime since Inserted in the corres- 
ponding column directions how to make the vatious 
coloured fires, You might be able to purchase the article 
you want at any of the firework makers In St. Gcorge's 
Road, Southwark. (2.) Your handwriting is very g 

A_Trnesrpgn.—(1.) Edwin John Brett. (2.) John P: 
was a Somersetshire gentleman, born in'the year 1564. 
was instrumental in the impeachment of Strafford. 
read the lite of Pym, you shonid procure Clarendon 
History. (3.) The Battl: of Marston Mour was fought 
between the Cavalters and Roundheads. 

(2.) The tale of 


C, Devan,—(1.) We cannot inform yt ‘. 
turically correct. 


He 
‘0 
‘8 


















“ Clive” was very much liked, and w: 
2 Your handwrking requires very g:cat improvement 
before it is suitable fur any situation. 


Joux WarxINs,- The cause of hydrophobla has hitherto 
baffied alt research. It is certain it is not heat alone, nor 
thirst, nor hunger, nor any combination of these, since 

every attempt to develope it by sch agencies has failed. 
It Is said to be more common in extreme northern latitudes, 
where the ground is almost always covered with snow. 
than in warmer climates, and hence some have argued that 
cold weather favoured iis development. | This theory is 
Not supported by observation, but {t is nevertheless certain 
that the heat of the dog-dhys has nothing to do with 
cansing the disease. It has recontly been asserted that the 
bite of an angry or otherwise excited animal may produce 
hydrophobla, without the ext-tence of specie virus; but 
the statement seems to be founded rolely on the imagina- 
tion of its propounders, or of the persons thus Ditren. It 
Ms Inaporent, t¢ “eet in mind that the aymptoms which are 
popularly suppose. *» be peculiar tohydrophobia are found 
also in other diseases, ‘ause a patient has a difficulty in 
swallowing liquids ; beca..se he is intensely susceptible to 
currents of alr or waving inotions ; or because it Is fancied 
he has desires to bite, or snap, or how!, or imitate a bark, 
let_no one conclude that death 1s inevitable. Such 
symptoms occur also in tetanus. and are found in some 
forms of hysteria; and it ts essential, in every case, that 
careful diagnosis be made by a competent physician. 


T. R. B.—Thirty years ago, the electric telegraph was next 
to unknown Among the world's public. In England, the 
date of its practical establishment was in 1838 ; in America, 
it was introduced in 1844; in France, 1848; and in 1851 the 
telegraph lines wero first down Indi. Russia did not 
commence her telegraphic existence till the 
Now, the telegraph has lines in every quarter o . 
including 2,000 miles in Australia. and nearly as many in 
Africa. Russia has lines from St. Petersburg to Pekin, 
and the Sea of Japan, and is continuing them to her 
northern sessions at Behring’s Straits. In 1868, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, United States, alone 
had _£0,760 miles of line, with 3,331 telegraph offices, and 
6. ns in theiremploy. In Europe there is estimated 

to be one telegraph office to every 45,000 of 

in the United States there is one to every 

portion. of messages to the 
5c 

five 
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pnlation 
reat Britain, one to each 
m America. two to each five. The proportion of tele- 








xrams to letters in England 1s one to 191; in Switzerland, 

One to 69; in Belgium, one to $7 ; in the United States, one 
1022. The total number of telegraph stations in the world 
da estimated at 12,000, with constantly increasing demands. 
The wires in age weigh 65,000 tons, and are stretched on 
7,300,000 of posts. ‘Ihe capital expended in the telegraph 
business is set down at £17,000,000, giving steady employ- 
Ment to $8,000 persons. 

Buitawnta.—(1.) We delleve Mr. Morphey Is considered to 
be so; but whether he is in England or not we cannot suy. 
(2.) We believe £3.000 iy the yearly salary, (8.) In ali 
probability there will be, but we cannot at present say. 
(.) ‘The Board of Revenue settle that, according to the 
quantity distilled. 

1.) Your handwriting is very good, and 

suitable for the situation of book-keeper. It fs legible and 

dovold of all flourish. That only tends to disizact the man 

of business. (2.) We have a tale of school days In pre- 

paration. which, we confidently hope, will be liked, and 

still further raise the Burs oF ENGLAND Journal in the 
estimation of Its numerous subscribers. 

PAaNTALoon. — Wo have repeatedly answered the question 
respecting the insertion of the exchanges; they, are in- 
seried free of charge, and then we have done with them, 
and are not responsible for anything that quay occur after- 
Wards, 












Music.—We regret we cannot advise you what to take to 
strengthen your voice; perhaps rest for a time might be 
of service. “Consult rome skilful medical gentleman and 
he may be able to assist you. 

Bunion.—We have, in some of the early numbers, inserted 
a remedy for corns ana bunions. Search the correspon- 
dence carefully and you will be rewarded for your pains, 

A. Muscarp.—We are sorry we cannot assist you. There Is 
aoe. Hunt prefesses to cure it, but we do not know his 

ress. 


WILL WiRk.—Her majesty has been 
honour of knighthood upon Mr, 
electrician. 

Ax Exicrant.—We believe qe8 can purchase a work on 
emigration at Messrs. Saudford’s, book and mapeellors, 
Charing Cross. ’ 

T. CHAMBERLAIN.—The Monument is 202 feet in height; 
Bt. Paul’s 800. Salisbury Cathedral is 404 feet in height. 
A Sunscriper.—We have no doubt your wishes will shortly 

be complied with. 

C. W. West.—The gratcst breadth of the Atlantic ocean 
is three thousand miles. 

T.H. Panter.—(1.) It isnot mentioned in the book of Holy 
Writ. (2.) We cannot give you the address you ask for. 


leased to confer the 
coke, the celebrated 





SPLENDID COVERS FOR BINDING VOL, VI. 


OF THE 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND.” 
Are Now Ready, Price 1s. 3d. 





NOTICE TO THE NEWS TRADE, 





Mr. EDWIN J. BRETT'S works are published 
only at 173, Fleet Street. 


ALL BACK NUMBERS CAN BE HAD. 





PART XXXVI. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
IS NOW READY, 
With @ Splendid Coloured Picture of 


THE FLAGS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
PRICE 64; OR, BY POST, 7a. 





(Jawvanr 1, 3870. 


HMPORTANT TO ALL OUR READERS ! 


oUR 


GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
The Extra Stories in it will surpass anything we have yet 
produced. 


THE BEST WRITERS OF THE DAY, 
‘Begardless of expense, have been engaged. 





NOTICE! 


THE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE 
NUMBER 


OF THE 


BOYS OF THE WORLD 
‘Will be published on 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER THE 22np. 
SOME OF THE 
BEST AUTHORS OF THE DAY 


Have been engaged expressly, and will contribute to its 
columns the following splendid seasonable and thrilling 
stories :— 


THE GHOSTLY CHAMPION. 


THE THREE VISITS; or, the Spectre of the 
Old Grange. 


TOM STANBERBRY’S DOG: a Story of Retri- 
bution. 


THE DETECTIVE AT FAULT. 
With a great deal of other entertaining reading. 

IT WILL BE PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY 
OUR BEST ARTISTS. 
OBSERVE! 

‘The Christmas Double Number of the 
“BOYS OF THE WORLD." 
ORDER AS EARLY AS _ POSSIBLE. 





READY TO-MORROW, 
No. 7 of 


THE NIGHT GUARD; 
OR, THE SECRET OF THE FIVE MASKS, 


‘With this favorite work will be given, from time to 
time, FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS of the principal charac- 
ters, on plate paper. 

Those who desire to take in this Favorite Work, should 
GIVE THEIR ORDERS AT ONCE. 





NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. Vi., 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


THE SIXTH VOLUME 
OF THR 


“BOYS OF ENGLAND.” 
Elegantly bound. Price 4s, 





NEXT WEEK! 


We shall commence a series of stories, taken from authentic, 
historical sources, entitled, 


TRUE TALES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


Everyone should read them, 








Printed by KELLY AND Co., Steam Machine, Law and 
General Printers, 16, Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and published for the Proprietor. EDWIN J. BRETT, by 
A. W. HUCKETT, at the Office, 173, Fleet Street, RC. 


DECEMBER 13, 1869. 


















































































































































































































































THE PRANTOM KNELL,—-“ Stay, Sprerr! STAND, AND) ANSWER MF”) 





BOYS OF ENGLAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


{Jaxvary 1, 1870. 








THE PHANTOM KNELL: 
oR, 
THE GHOST OF WENTWORTH HALL, 
By tho Author of “ Allan Lyndoch,”" &o. 
a25 


EFORE entering on the 
startling narrative of the 
following story, I must 
inform my readers that 
the family residence of 
the younger branch of 
theancient houseofWent- 
worth was a fine old man- 
sion, situated near the 
coast in the county of 
Norfolk. 

Weutworth Hall was a picturesque old build- 
ing, with more wood, or rather timber, than 
stone in its composition. 

1 shall not take up my space or my reader's 
time by describing the heavy portals, deep-sct 
windows, or quaint carvings, which adorned the 
front. and gablcs of the family mansion; suffice 

. it to say that the Hall dated back to the time of 
the early Tudors, 

Indeed, it was currently believed to have been 
Duilt in the reign of Henry VIL, just at the 
period when domestic architecture, combined 
with domestic comfort, were first beginning to 
be understood in England. 

That the Hall had been subsequently enlarged, 
and probably improved, was shown by the family 
records, and verified by four misshapen iron 
figures, driven into the great beam that formed 
the massive lintel of the porch. 

These long iron memorials, when fresh painted 
every ten years, informed the curious inquirer 
of the date of the renovation—1547. 

Wentworth Hall stood in a beautiful valley, 
shut out from the adjacent sea and storm-beaten 
coast by high hills, densely clothed in picturesque 
woods of oak and fir. 

On the west, a stately avenue of clms, half a 
mile long, led from the parish church and village 
to the spacious lawn, and the great porch, or 
chicf entrance of the mansion. 

If, in addition, I say that a perfect mantle of 
ivy, roses, and clematis, covered in a loving em- 
brace of green, white, and pink, the front and 
gables of the building, I have told all that is 
necossary to give the reader an idea of the place. 

The evening of Christmas Day, 1740, was a 
night of unusual bitterness and severity. | 

Deep enow lay on hill and vale, aud immense 
walls of drift were piled up at every corncr and 
angle, or wherever the swirl of the wind had full 
play. 

Snow ploughs, and a score of willing hands, 
had, carly in the day, cleared a passage down the 
broad avenue from the Hall to the village, afford- 
ing free access for all comers to the hospitable 
manor. 

As day declined, the wind, which had blown 
for hours in keen, sharp gusts, rose to a perfect 
storm, sweeping before it a blinding sleet that 
ont the aching flesh of the wayfarer like broken 
glass. 

The roaring wind, the driving snow, and the 
bitter cold of the night, however, had no terrors, 
-no discomfort, for the warm and happy guests 
colonies round Squire Wentworth’s hospitable 





Never had the fine old Hall—and it had wit- 
neseed many jovial gathcrings—presented a more 
numerous or a happier colléction of faces than 
those assembled under its heavy beams on the 
present occasion, 

The huge manor-hall was festooned down its 
whole length, and across its black rafters, with 
long wreaths of ivy and holly, the red berries 
gleaming from their shining leaves like beads of 
clustered coral; while from the centre beam 
depended. & perfect bush of gaily-dressed mis- 
tletoe. 

Old spears, antiquated fusils, arquebuses, fire- 
locks, pistols, and quaint-handled dirks,’ with 
poinards, nut-brown rapiers, and hunting swords, 
were ranged over the high, carved chimney, 
black as ebony by time and smoke. 

Arms of great trecs, sawn into fitting lengthe, 
were heaped behind the brazen dogs, forming a 
background of fire to help the combustion of the 





vast yule log that glowed one mass of white heat 
in front. 

So intense yet well regulated was the fire that 
half covered the wide hearth, that the remotest 
corner ef the immense hall was equally warmed 
and cheered by the bright and glowing heat 
given off by that red crater. 

Seated in a high-backed easy chair, at a 
respectful distance from the fire, was the round, 
jovial-faced squire, a modern and more civilised 
type of the once roystering cavalier. 

Philip Wentworth, the squire of the parish 
and lord of the manor, was still a fine, hale, old 
English gentleman, of about sixty years of age, 
a good landlord, an upright justice, and a be- 
loved master, and sat there among his guests, 
high and low, the lightest-hearted, and most 
jovial of them all. 

At a respectful distance from the squire’s 
chair, sitting in her trim propricty of black silk, 
with white lace cap and neckerchief, was Mrs. 
Underdown, the comely housekeeper, who, since 
the death of the squire’s lady, fifteen years be- 
fore, had reigned as the nominal mistress of 
Wentworth Hall. 

Down either side of the long oak table, that 
extended from the squire’s chair to the bottom 
of the hall, were congregated some fifty or sixty 
guests, male and female, and nearly of all degrees 
and ages. 

Tenant farmers, with their buxom dames and 
rosy daughters, with village tradesmen, small 
bolders of land, peasants and faim labourers, 
were all ranged down that ample board each in 
his social degree, and with abundance of his 
favourite drink before him, and every one brim 
full of cheer and happiness. 

On the benches on cach sidc of the hearth, and 
under the great chimney, up which hung endless 
festoons of sausages, sides of bacon, hams and 
neats’ tongues, were seated those salamander 
domestics, who, insensible to heat, might be 
required to refill the flagons of ale, or bring up 
fresh supplies of wine or spirits for the squire or 
his guests. 

The dinner had been long past, and the luxuries 
of that hour or two of bliss were already becom- 
ing, to many, a subject of regretful memory, 
moments marked by a white stone in the calen- 
dar of many a boor present. 

A deeper sadness might have clouded the hap- 
piness of that evening, but for the recollection, 
that a supplemental dinner, in the form of an 
abundant supper, was yet to crown the glories of 
the day. 

The hall had been once cleared, and for two 
hours, the hearty old squire at their head, old 
and young, rich and poor, all taking part ina 
long and merry dance, a dance in which the 
presence of the mistletoe was not forgotten, as 
partners tripped beneath its swaying bough. 

When the dance was finished and the tables 
were again joined down the middle of the hall, 
and the hot ale and mulled wine were sent 
round, men and women’s tongues were set free, 
and a very Babel of conversation ensued. 

After allowing the tongues of his guests to run 
riot for an hour, the host called upon the organist 
and parish clerk each for a song, and then, upon 
the company generally, to contribute to the 
amusement of the evening. 

While the guests are thus harmoniously occu- 
pied, we shall take the opportunity to describe 
the two individuals, who, after the host, were 
the most important personages present, namely, 
the squire’s only child, Blanche, and his nephew, 
Edgar Wentworth. 

in an onken settle, padded and lined with 
Spanish leather, and facing the squire, sat this 
young and handsome couple, cousins in blood, 
but affianced lovers, both in heart and by the 
approval of the uncle and father. 

The betrothment of the young people was a 
well-known fact, not only in the parish, and over 
the squire’s ample domains, but to all the gentry 
of that part of the county. 

Young Master Sdgar had long been regarded 
as the future owner of Wentworth Hall, though 
the squire’s personal estate would devolve of 
course on his only child, the beautiful Blanche. 

When it was, however, generally known that 
the cousins would become man and wife, and 
the universally beloved Blanche would be the 





mi of Wentworth Hall, the joy was sin 
aid conceal ‘ 


A few lines will inform the reader of all thy 
it is necessary to know with regard to the you: 
man himself. 

The squire’s younger and only brother, Fray 
Wentworth, having married early in life, a 
lost his wife within two years of his marriag 
resolved to go abroad, and endeavour to forgt 
his misfortune, in the excitement of change 
adventure, ( 

The squire, not then married, undertook 
rear and adopt his brother's infant son. Edg: 
was brought to the Hall, and received as t 
squire’s heir, and the brothers parted, never tq 
meet again, 

The squire received one or two affectionate 
letters, but at long intervals, from the roving 
Frank, and then all tidings ceased, and for the 
last eighteen ycars Edgar's father had been re- 
garded and mourned as dead. 

Twenty years before the Caristmas we are now 
describing, the squire himself married, and some 
eighteen months subsequently Blanche first saw 
the light. 

When the bell from the church steeple had 
rung out the ninth hour, the songs, which had 
ranged from the pastoral ballad of the milkmaid 
to the roystering chorus of a view tally ho! 
suddenly ceased, and the guests, as with one 
accord, Icoked into each other's face for some 
other source of excitement. 

They all felt that the evening was fast running 
away, and though nobody was expected to leave 
the Hall that night, yet the time for rational 
enjoyment was fast gliding away, and though 
they had bad dancing, singing, card-playing, 
and other pastimes, they knew then between 
then and supper there was one recreation, one 
enjoyment, yet untouched on. 
is This eagerly coveted pleasure was a real Ghost 

tory. : 

The miller, one of the most important and 
wealthy of the squire’s guests, well under- 
standing the prevailing sentiments of the com- 
pany, proposed, with the squire’s approval, that 
they should have a good, thrilling ghost story, 
and called upon Solomon Hawkins to give them 
one from his budget of horrors. 

Solomon Hawkins, the sexton of the parish, 
had been for years beyond the memory of the 
oldest person there, the stock story-teller of 
ghostly legends at Wentworth Hall, and every 
Christmas had wound up the festivities with 
the great event of the evening. 

The tale, generally comprising some time-for- 
gotten record, that sent the girls with beating 
hearts and startled looks to their distant 
chambers, huddled together in groups for safety, 
while with gaping mouths and creeping flesh 
the younger men slunk to their beds to pass the 
watches of the night in short and startled 
sleep. 

“Of course, of course,” laughed the squire, 
when Gillet, the miller, proposed a story from 
the sexton. “Out with the ghost, by all means, 
Solomon ; for my own part, there is nothing I 
enjoy more heartily than the account of a good, 
stirring, hair-raising apparition. It’s perfect 
meat and drink to me.” 

And old Mr. Wentworth wiped his merry, 

rey eyes, and leant back with a look of quict 
E piness. 
yn most subjects the worthy squire’s word was 
law ; nay, his cradest idea was received, not only 
in the Hall, but through the parish, as an 
instance of consummate wisdom. 

But with all their love and veneration for the 
worthy squire, he possessed, in their simple minds, 
one great and heavy heresy, that, as it were, cut 
him off from all true sympathy with his kind. 

He did not believe in ghosts! 

Nay, more, he openly ridiculed the belief in 
all supernatural visitations, and good-hu- 
mouredly laughed at the most blood-freezing 
story ever told; and the sexton was rather 
famous for his thrilling narratives. 

“ Now, Solomon, what are you looking at me 
for, with such sorrowful eyes? Why don’t you 
fill up your tankard, take a long draught, and 
then trot out your ghost?” 

And the squire addressed a tall, gaunt man, 
who, with a bald head and white beard, oc- 
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cupied a seat, afiout a third way down the table, 


cu the opposite side to the speaker. 

“Twouldn’t presume to look at your honor 
disrespectfully, as your worship knows; but I 
am sorry to think that your honor won't believe 
that the Lord may speak to his creatures in 
more ways than one,” replied the sexton, in a 
clear, firm, but respectful voice. 

“Did he ever speak to wn in the form éfa 
ghost, Solomon?” And the sane smiled, as he 
sat up to pat the question to the sexton. 

“No, your worship, no!” replied Solomon, 
quickly, “by speech, never; but I have seen 
and heard things which are beyond the reach of 
human reason to account for.” 

“Well, well Solomon, as you are not likely to 
convince me, or I you, suppose you begin your 
story at once.” And with a wave of the hand 
the squire dismissed the subject. 

A noisy thumping on the table gave an em- 
phasis to the squire’s injunction to proceed, and 
expressed the strong eagerness felt by the com- 
pany for the promised tale. 

“Your honor, Mr. Edgar, my lady, and gentles 
all,” began Solomon Hawkins, bowing to the 
three personages he had indicated, “I have had 
the honor of telling 90 many Christmas stories of 
spirits and hobgoblins that I’m afraid my stock 
is at last exhausted. The barrel must run dry at 
some time you know.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, we won't hear of any- 
thing like that ; a tale we will have, and a tale 
You must tell,” exclaimed the miller, acting as 
spokesman for the other guests. 

“The tales which I have hitherto told you at 
this season of the year have becn storics which 
Thave heard my father tell years and years gone 
by, or such as I have picked up from the hearsay 
of other people,” continued Solomon, senten- 
tiously, 

“Many of them,” the sexton resumed after a 
brief panse, “were told to me by honest, God- 
fearing people ; and I believed them to be true, 
but never having seen what I told you I was 
unable to speak positively on the matter.” 

“Nevermind that, Solomon,” observed Timothy 
Giles, of the Home Croft, one of the largest 
farmers on the sai estate. ‘ We have always 
taken your stories as gospel truth, and we ain’t 
likely to grow more particular now, 80 open your 
pack and give us @ good one.” 

“That is just it, Master Giles ; my pack, as you 
say, is as dry as an empty coffin, and I’ve told 
& many stories about which I knew nothin 
that I wanted to finish off to night with a real 
ghost that I had seen, knew, and could swear to.” 

“Bravo! bravo! Solomon's story,” cried the 
company, in vociferous chorus, striking the table 
in their impatient energy. 

“asthe story concerns your honor’s family,” 
Teplied the sexton, leaning forward to catch the 
squire’s eye, “and is unknown to almost every- 
Yody in this company, I must humbly ask your 
worship's permission to tell it.” 

A sudden silence fell on the assembled guests 
asthe sexton paused for the squire’s permission. 

_All knew from the hints and vaguely-told in- 
cidents they had heard at times whispered by 
the grandsires and patriarchs of the village, that 
some strange and ghastly legend was connected 
with the Wentworth family ; but what it was no 
one but the sexton really knew. 

What it was—whether avisionary or an actual 
Presence, a prognostic of joy or rorrow, was a 
mystery to all. 

The idea, then, of a supernatural visitation in 
ennection with the worthy family to which 
they all owed allegiance, possessed a real charm 
to every guest present, and a silence of anxious 
suspense followed the sexton’s question, 

“What does old Solomon mean, uncle ?” in- 





viitcd Edgar, leaning forward with something 
snore than common curiosity as he addressed 
the squire. Is there any legend, or tradition, 
connected with our family ?” 

“Well, lad, what old family or house can cs- 
cape having some ignorant superstition, or 
legend, attached to its escutcheon on ita walls ; 
and ours, of course, has not quite dscaped the 
Popular belief in the marvellous,” 

“Bat what is the subject of the legend?” 

gar rejoined, with unusual cagerncss. 

“Nay, my boy, I never troubled my head 
With such “shreds and patches of hobgoblin 
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stories, and could give you no account of the 
affair though I were on my oath.” 

“Who does know the legend, or story, then?” 
asked Edgar, seriously. 

“ Solomon Hawkins is, I believe, the only man 
who has ever collected any information on the 
subject, or, in fact, knows anything whatever on 
the matter.” 

“You have no objection, uncle, to Solomon 
telling us the story ?” 

“Not I, lad—not I; let him make mincemeat 
of my ancestors and yours, if he likes. I am 
perfectly indifferent on the score. So take up 
the threads of your story, Solomon, and lect us 
have it spicy and strong.” And with a genial 
laugh, the squire fell back in his chair. 

“Tl simply speak the truth, your worship, 
and only tell what I've scen and heard,” replied 
the sexton, gravely. “ But my story will not be 
very intelligible to Mr. Edgar, unless I may say 
something about the early history of your 
honor's house?” 

“Oh, make no scruple, Solomon ; use the Went- 
worth's any way you like, and say what you 
please, only don't expect me to believe your 
narrative.” 

And the squire, with another laugh, took a 
draught from his tankard of mulled sherry, and 
prepared himself to listen. 

“ Before I beg to give you what his worship 
is pleased to call my narrative,” commenced the 
sexton, “I ought to tell you, the reason why the 
squire and all his ancestors have treated the 
story with disbelief and ridicule, arises from 
the fact that no Wentworth has ever heard or 
seen what I am about to tell you.” 

“What | no member of the family?” exclaimed 
Edgar. 

“Not one, Mr. Edgar; and only ane is ever 
destined to see or hear it, and he, when the time 
comes, is to bring to light the mystery that 
hangs over Squire Roger's fate, dead and gone 
for more than two hundred years.” 

“What of the story, Solomon?” the youth 
demanded, impatiently. 

“I shall come to that presently, Mr. Edgar.” 

“But of what nature is the ary: or legend ; 
is it a certain presentiment of death, or a mere 
foreshadowing of coming evil?” he asked, almost 
breathlessly. 

“Do not ask, Edgar, dear; I would rather not 
know than be tortured, perhaps, by some mys- 
terious sight or sound. Oh, do not seek to 
know.” 

And Blanche, as she spoke, put her pale face 
nearer to her lover’s, and laid her arm caressingly 
on his shoulder. 

“Have no fears, Miss Blanche, the ghost of 
Wentworth Hall never appears for a woman ; it 
is only on the death of a male Wentworth, whe- 
ther boy or man, that the phantom bell tolls, or 
the spirit walks,” the sexton hastened to say, 
as the squire’s lovely daughter nestled herself in 
fear closer to her lover. 

“What do you mean by a phantom bell?” 
asked Edgar, turning quickly towards the sexton. 

“A dead man's knell, which is rung out of the 
church steeple, solemnly and slow, without 
hands, whenever a Wentworth dies.” 

“Can this mysterious knell be heard by 
many?” 

ue By all, except by a Wentworth.” 

“ And why can they not hear it?” 

“T cannot tell that, Mr. Bdgar; but from my 
own knowledge I know that none of them were 
at the Hall, or within fifty miles of it, at the time 
when I heard it last.” : 

“ And this bell always proclaims the death of 
a male Wentworth ?” 

“ Always,” continued the sexton, gravely. 

“ And you have heard it distinctly, and with- 
out the possibility of mistake ?” 

“T Rave.” 

“How often? and when?” 

“ Three times,” replicd Solomon, gravely. “I 
have been sexton, man and boy, in this parish, 
sixty years come Easter.” 

“ And when did you last hear the ‘Phantom 
Knell,’ as you call it?” inquired Edgar, with a 
nervous tremor in his voice, which he found it 
impossible to disguise. 

“On the death of the old squire, nearly thirty 
years ago,” i ; 





“That was once; but you said you had heard 
it three times.” 

“Aye, so I have; ‘the other knells were 
for the squire’s two brothers. One died in 
America, and the other in the MediterrAncan.” 

“And this was——” 3 

“Two years before the squire’s death.” 

“Then it seems to”me, Solomon,” resumed 
Edgar, with a smile, “that all your superstitious 
facts fall to the ground and are valueless.” 

“ How so, sir? how so?” retorted the sexton, 
quickly. 

“You say that on the death of every male 
Wentworth this ‘Phantom Knell’ is heard f” 

“I do, and I maintain it. My father, who 
was sexton here before me, heard it many times, 
and I myself——” 

“Yon say, Solomon, you have not heard it 
since the old squire's death, while my father, it 
is well known, died eighteen years ago.” 

“JT never believed in the death of Mr. Frank, 
as the squire knows, and I never will till I hear 
his knell,” replied Solomon, with dogmatic per- 
sistence. ew 

“What! is it possible that you believe my 
dear father yet lives?” exclaimed Edgar, in a 
voice of eager pleasure. 

“TI do most solemnly believe that he lives at 
this moment, and——” 

“Pooh! pooh! nonsense, Solomon, you are 
talking like a child,” cried the squire, abruptly 
interposing in the conversation. “ What on earth 
is the use of your trying to inspire false hopes 
in the lad’s mind? You know the circumstances 
of the case as well as I do.” 

“T know it’s ven presumptous of me to differ 
with your honor, but——” began the sexton in 
a deprecating tone. 

“ But you are determined nothing shall knock 
down your superstitious theory.” 

“ Not exactly, your honor.” 

“What then 7” 

“Why, your worship knows thgt you got a 
letter from Mr. Frank from Jamaica, saying he 
was about returning home, and might be ex- 
pected in England in thréc months.” 

“ OF course I did, and he mentioned the name 
of the ship in which he had taken his passage ; 
but did we not hear two months later, thatin a 
sudden squall off the Island of Martinico, the 
‘Trident’ went down with every soul on 
board ?” 

And the squire spoke in a tone that admitted 
of no contradiction. 

“If by any possibility your father had es- 
caped,” continued the squire, addressing his 
nephew, “do you think he would have kept 
silence for eighteen years?” 3 

“No, I think not,” replied Edgar, sorrow- 
fully. 

“No one would rejoice more than I should to 
welcome Frank home, but it is simply absurd to 
entertain such a thought. Confess, Solomon, you 
were aslecp at the time, and did not hear his 
knell, as you call it.” 

And with a genial laugh the squire took 
another drink of his mulled sherry. 

“But if I had been asleep, as your honor 
says, when the knell tolled, how comes it that 
none of the servants saw the ghost?” resolutely 
added the sexton. 

“Have it your own way, Solomon, and go on 
with your story,” and the squire closed his eyes, 
as if tired of the subject. 

“What! is there a ghost as well as a knell? 
Tell us all about it ;” and Edgar bent forward 
to catch the sexton’s eye. 

“TI must do that, Mr. Edgar, before I tell you 
how these strange things began. I am quite 
unable to give you a reason for things far beyond 
my comprehension. I can only tell you what I 
have heard and seen.” 

“That is all we care to know, we can form our 
own opinion afterwards.” 

“As I have told you,” resumed the sexton, 
“on the death of every male Wentworth there is 
a dead man’s knell, the three times threc, tolled 
slow and solemn from the church steeple; and 
that, too, when the keys of the belfry have been, 
as they are now, in my pocket, and no mortal 
man could reach the bell.” ‘A 

“ And the ghost?” Edgar asked, impatiently. 

“ As soon as the Phantom Knell has rung out 
from the church-stceple, the death boll is hoard 
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tolling three times three from the hall clock 
there.” 

And the eexton indicated an old-fashioned 
mahogany clock-case that stood against the wall 
at the bottom of the hall, its glass face and 
highly-polished panels testifying to the pains 
bestowed on its preservation. 

“Ah, it’s no use your looking at it now,” con- 
tinued the sexton, as every head was turned to 
examine the clock said to take part in this super- 
natural drama, 

“The squire, who said he was sick of hearing 
the servant’s idle stories about the haunted clock, 
carried away the works, but left the empty case, 


os my lady took a fancy to have it always kept | ™ 


bright, as you see it now.” 

“It seems the remedy was a sound one, 
Hawkins,” replied the young heir, all his uncle's 
incredulity returning on him as powerfully as 
ever, “and the cure complete, for the clock has 
never spoken since,” 

“And God forbid it should ever speak again 
in my lifetime, Mr. Edgar ; I have heard it three 
times, and I can only hope my old ears may 
never catch that dread sound again.” 

“Well, and what's the sequel to the hall clock, 
Jet us have all the horrors at once, good 
Hawkins.” 

“Do not speak so scoffingly, dear Edgar, of 
things beyond our comprehension ; there may 
be a solemn mystery, a fearful warning, in what 
our poor intellect cannot reach,” added Blanche, 
grasping her lover's arm with both her small 
hands, and looking up half reproachfully in his 
handsome, but for the moment, derisive features, 

“I am but your lap-dog, lady, and I obey,” re- 
torted the young man, gaily, and with a look of 
tenderness that more than paid her for her 
moment's tone of serious reproach. ‘I will 
interrupt no more ; go on, Solomon.” 

“ As soon as the hall clock has repeated the 
ghastly announcement,” Solomon resumed, “ the 
glass face of the clock is suddenly lighted up 
with a kind’ of unearthly glory, at the same 
moment a shadow, resembling in face and form 
the dead Wentworth, is seen to enter at the hall 
door.” 

At this point, the sexton, either from super- 
stitious dread, or to give additional solemnity to 
his story, dropped his voice almost to a whisper, 
as his auditors, with scared looks, turned noise- 
lessly in their seats, to look at the hall door, and 
take another glance at the dreaded clock. 

“ And then to glide,” Solomon continued, in 
the same subdued voice, “along by the clock, 
and moving slowly up the opposite side, till it 
reaches the oak doors, there, just behind where 
Mr. Edgar is sitting, when it vanishes, and the 
light in the clock goes out as suddenly as it 
came.” 

“And has no one ever had the courage, Solo- 
mon, to follow this shadow, and see whcre it 
went to?” inquired Edgar, ashe passed his arm 
round the waist of the frightened girl, who clun; 
so nervously to his arm, as all the guests 
with looks more or less of fear on the strong door 
that led to the upper chambers of the mansion. 

‘ Several have had the hardihood to do ao, Mr. 
Edgar ; and my father, in his younger days, was 
one of the number, but death or sickness always 
followed as the punishment of the rash intruder 
on the secrets of the dead.” 

“And where was the phantom traced to?” 

“My father followed it along the galleries and 
corridors by the great drawing-room, and the 
disused chambers, to a wall that partly separates 
the body of the old hall from the left wing,” the 
sexton replied, with evident uneasiness. 

“Well, Hawkins, and what became of it 
then?” 

“Then, sir, it vanished, like a flash of lightning, 
through the wall.” 

“Just like all the spirits I ever heard or read 
of,” and Edgar laughed gaily ; then, as he noted 
the grieved expression on the old sexton’s face, 
he added, with easy good humour, 

“Never mind my incredulity, Solomon, I'll 
promise to listen with silence and with interest 
to that part of your narrative which refers to 
the origin of this mysterious visitation.” 

“T must ge back a very long time in the his- 
tory of the Wentworths to explai ty 

“Very good ; but before you begin let Giles 


Paur you out a fresh posset to warm your honest 
old heart.” 

The butler rose from his seat under the chim- 
ney, and, with two black jacks of mulled ale, hot 
from the hearth, filled up the beaker of the 
sexton, and placing them both on the table, left 
the rest of the guests to help themselves, while 
he returned to his seat by the fire. 

“It was in the reign of King Henry VIIL that 
the ole representative of the Wentworth 
family was a bachelor of about forty years of 
age, and, as I have read, unlike all his ancestors, 
and, as we all know, quite unlike his successors, 
who have been all warm, kind-hearted gentle- 


en. 

“ Well, this Wentworth was a gloomy, austere 
man, not unkind to his tenantry and servants, 
but being served rather from fear than love. 
Roger Wentworth, that was the name of this 
lord of the manor, was commonly known as the 
Grim Squire. 

“ He had been offered a knighthood, and, as it 
was said, a peerage, for his gallant service in the 
war with nce, but had humbly declined 
both. 

“It was not that Roger Wentworth was too 
poor to support the dignity offered him, for he 
‘was reputed to be one of the wealthiest com- 
moners in this part of the country. 

“His real motives for declining the king’s 
favours were never truly known, though it was 
surmised that he did so to be revenged on the 
lady whom he afterwards married. 

“ Attached to Queen Katherine's court was a 
young and very beautiful lady, just eighteen, 
called Lady Rachel Cavendish, an orphan, anda 
poor dependent on a great ducal house. 

“This neglected and unfortunate beauty had 
been taken special notice of by the good Queen 
Katherine, who, for some years, had kept her 
close to her person—at once one of the brightest 
ornaments of her court, and her most valued 
maid of honour. 

“ It was about this time, in the very height of 
the queen’s popularity and the king's devotion 
to her, that Colonel Wentworth, having just re- 
turned from France, first beheld among the 
queen's troop of lovely maids the beautiful Lady 
Rachel Cavendish. 

“Being a man of strong passions and sudden 
impulsea, the colonel no sooner saw the young 
Rachel than he coneeived a violent affection for 
her, and in his inmost heart vowed that no other 
woman should ever be his wife. 

‘From his frequent attendance at the Court, 
Squire—or rather Colonel—Roger was well in- 
formed of Lady Rachel’s family connections, 
and her actual means of existence, and knew 
perfectly well that whenever she quitted the 
queen's service she would lose her best and only 
friend. 

“In that case he knew that, unless she could 
marry a man of ample means, the poor Lady 
Rachel would be compelled to return as an ob- 
trusive hanger-on to one of the members of her 
illustrious family. 

“ Revolving these several points in his mind, 
and half determined to accept the offered knight- 
hood for his future lady’s sake, Colonel Roger 
Wentworth sought the lady of his heart, mean- 
ing at once to declare his passion and offer her 
his heart, hand, and fortune. 

“ The squire, as a soldierand a man of the world, 
had not as yet had a thought of love to bestow 
on anyone, but now all the deep passion of his 
heart he was ready to pour, like his money, into 
the lap of the woman he had selected for his 
wife. 

“There were many green alleys and tree- 
crowned glades in those days in the royal grounds 
of Greenwich, and it was some time before the 
colonel, though directed by a page in waiting, 
was able to come upon the person he sought. 

“At length he found the Lady Rachel in one 
of the most sequestered walks, but not alone. 
Sir Rupert Seymour, a young and handsome 
courtier, also belonging to the queen’s household, 
8 poor knight of a high and ancient family, was 
walking by her side, and speaking in an earnest 
and tender manner. 

“Taking off his plumed hat, and bowing to 
the lady, but without condescending to bestow 
a glance at the trim, gay courtier at her side, 
the colonel, after the exchange of a few ordinary 
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remarks, finding that Sir Rupert still maintained 
his position, was at last obliged to speak more 
directly, saying— 

“*May [have the honour of s few minutes’ 
private conversation with your ladyship?’ 

“With me, Colonel Wentworth ?’ she replied 
in a tone of real surprise, and pausing an instant 
in her walk to turn on him a wondering look. 

With you, Lady Rachel.’ 

‘«¢ And did I understand you privately ?” 

“Such was the pi rt of my request, Lady 
Rachel,’ replied the colonel. 

“¢In that case, Rupert,’ she said, turning to 
young Seymour, ‘you had better leave me for a 
few moments. Master Wentworth'’s communica- 
tion cannot detain me long.’ 

“The knight at this took off his hat, and, 
bowing to the fair speaker, threw himself in a 
rustic chair near, while the colenel and Lady 
Rachel advanced farther down the arcade. 

“*T am now at your service, Master Went- 
worth,’ observed the lady, almost directly they 
were alone. 

“The colonel cast one glance at the easy, 
confident courtier as he watched the pair, and 
bit his lip, while a dark scowl gathcred on his 
face, which made him look at the moment 
doubly grim. 

“Smoothing his countenance, however, the 
colonel lost no time in what he had to say, and 
in true soldier fashion declared his love, with 
the eloquence in his nature, ending with the 
customary offer of his hand and fortune, 

“The lady heard him to the end with a calm, 
unmoved attention. What she replied was 
never fully known, but so much was certain that 
she haughtily declined the honour of his alliance, 
observing with cold dignity, as she turned away 
with a stately curtsy, that, when she married, 
it would be with a man of equal rank to her 
own, and no other. 

“Colonel Wentworth stood bare-headed for 
some moments, while Lady Rachel rejoined Sir 
Rupeit, and watched them as they sauntered 
familiarly up the arcade, 

“When the colonel returned for good from the 
French wars, the queen, pending the divorce 
which the king was eying to obtain, had broken 
up her Court, and with only a few gentlewomcn 
and pages, had retired into the country. 

“The king's offer of creating the colonel a 
baron was respectfully declined, but his grace’s 
sanction was solicited in favour of his rejected 
suit to the Lady Rachel, now in a measure 
thrown on the king’s hands, by the breaking up 
of the queen’s household. 

“ The royal authority in those days was abso- 
lute, and Lady Rachel Cavendish was formally 
betrothed to Colonel Wentworth. 

“ About the same time, Sir Rupert Seymour 
was sent by the king on a foreign mission, 
where his duties detained him for three years. 

“There were great rejoicings at the Hall, when 
Squire Roger, for he was alway called squire in 
the country, brought home his grand lady, and 
for a time, the gloom that always hung on his 
brow seemed to wear off, and Lady Rachel, it 
was said, began to take an interest in her new 
life, and when an heir was at last born to the 
Wentworth estate, the joy of the squire and the 
people was unbounded, 

“ But when the young heir was about a year 
old, it was observed that the squire’s gloomy fits 
became more profound and frequent, while on 
the part of Lady Rachel, her unhappiness be- 
came a theme of common observation, and it 
was plain to see that she regarded her husband, 
if not with disgust, with fear. 

~ It was the third Christmas since the squire’s 
marriage, and then, as now, the nativity of our 
Lord was ever held as open house, only in those 
days all the gentry of the neighbourhood were 
regaled as well as the yeomen and peasantry. 

“The night was waxing late, and the cheer 
and hilarity of the guests more jovial, when the 
squire, annoyed at the long absence of his 
stately lady, which he deemed a slight to his 
friends, rose to seck her. 

“¢Stint not your goblets, gentlemen,’ cried the 
squire, ‘I go but to bring down Lady Rachel, 
to participate in our festivities ; I shall return 
hastily.’ 

“ And as he spoke the squire 
portal to reach his lady's chamber. 
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“The guests, nothing regarding the absence of 
their host, filled up their goblets, quaffed their 
wine, and chanted their merry songs.” 

“What is the matter, Solomon; why do you 
stop!" inquired Edgar, as the sexton paused in 
his recital. 

“It was the storm, Mr. Edgar; do you hear 
how awfully the wind howls, and how sharp 
those gusts of slcet are driving against the panes ? 
What a night at sea!” 

“Aye, Solomon, it must be fearful. God help 
all poor creatures exposed to it!" observed 
Blanche, shuddering. 

“Amen, miss, amen! Is the squire dozing, 
think you, sir?” and the sexton pointed to the 
squire, who, comfortably nestled in the corner of 
his arm chair, was snoring audibly. 

“Never mind him, Solomon ; he’s fast asleep. 
Continue your story.” 

“Well,” resumed the sexton, “the squire 
night have been absent about ten minutes, when 
aloud piercing shriek rang through every rafter 
ob the cfd. hall, and then all was as still as 
death. 

“The company gazed into each other's faces for 
afew moments, then the gentlemen, seizing the 
lights, rushed up the great staircase, searched 
every room and corridor, from attic to base, 
calling on the squire and Lady Rachel to answer 
them. 

“Butno reply came to their summons,and from 
that day to this neither Roger Wentworth or his 
beautiful wife were ever seen or heard of again.” 

“ And did all search end there ; the shriek must 
have issacd from some room in the mansion ?” 

“A commission of county justices was held 
by the king's order, and a further and more 
diligent search was made of the house and 
grounds.” 

“ And nothing came of it?” 

“Nothing, nothing. All was a mystery, dark 
and unfathomable. The young heir, afterwards 
Squire Philip, was made a ward of chancery, till 
old enough to manage his own estate. It was 
upon his death that the Phantom Knell was 
first heard, and the first ghost of a dead Went- 
worth was seen. Svume traditions say this first 
apparition spoke, and predicted that every dead 
Wentworth should so appear, till a living heir 
should track the Phantom, and bring to light 
ate buried secrets of the lost Wentworth and his 
wife.” 

“ And was nothing further ever known of that 
mysterious affair, Solomon f” 

“Nothing, sir, nothing worthy of belief,” re- 
Plied the sexton. ‘Some of the servants swore 
they heard the clashing of swords, as if crossed 
in mortal tilt; but it is a strange fact that all 
the domestics who heard that fatal cry became 
either crazed with fear, or died early, thus carry- 
ing off in a short time all the old servants of 
the Hall and the traditions of the house.” 
_ At this moment, the wind having lulled for an 
instant, the great bell of the village church tolled 
out slow and solemn— 

One! 

The sexton bounded like a boy to his feet, and 
Grasping the back of his chair and the table 
with both hands, turned his ghastly face and 
cues p ereballs tes on Eagar, penile with 

very ristlin; m. his he: ie gasped— 

“Ibis the knell pleura 

A feeling of unutterable dread fell on the 
company ; but before even the most timid could 
exclaim, the bell struck again— 

Two! three! 

The silence was so complete and intense that 
even the beatings of the women’s hearts might 
have been counted in the momentary pause, 
before, like an awful sob, the church bell onco 
more struck the— 

One! two! three! 

Edgar, with his eyes bent on the damp, hag- 
gard face of the sexton, had half risen from his 
seat, while Blanche, in absolute terror, had 
thrown herself upon his breast, as if to shicld 

him from the dread thing she herself feared to 
contemplate. 

Cue two ! three! - i 

gain its mufficd notes upon the win- 
try fa Las an 
During the last tolling of the church bell, 
Solomon, as if compelled to the performance of 
‘ome painfal duty, turned hfs head slowly round, 








and while cold drops of sweat fell from his 
wrinkled brow, fixed his starting eyes on the 
hall clock. 

Remembering the sexton’s former words, and 
almost maddened by their fears, those at the 
lower end of the board shrunk silently and_ 
breathlessly closer and closer to each other, till 
the end of the table was almost deserted. 

Still the deadly stillness of the hall was un- 
broken, while every eye was bent in the direction 
of the sexton’s gaze. 

Thirty seconds had barcly passed from the 
boom of the last stroke, when in an instant, as 
if by magic, the glass face of the empty clock 
was lit up with a pale phosphorescent light, 
gleaming cold and ghastly on the spell-bound 
company. 

The same moment the awful sounds—a dead 
man’s knell, 

Three times three pealed from a deep sonorous 
bell WITHIN the case ! 

So distinct and near sounded this second knell 
that it was heard above the fearful howling of the 
wind which had burst on the hall with the force 
of a hurricane, shaking the old mansion to its 
very foundation. 

“Look ! it comes!” cried the scxton, in a 
whisper so hollow and faint that his hearers in- 
voluntarily shuddered as they caught the un- 
natural tones of the old man's voice. 

Scarcely had the words escaped the sexton’s 
lips when what seemed the shadow of a man 
passed like a mist through the thick pancls of 
the portal. 

A convulsive tremor ran through the sexton’s 
aged limbs, as for less than a second the appari- 
tion stood before the door, revealing a face of 
pucarthly whiteness, with long damp beard and 

iT. 

Scarcly having seemed to pause, the ghostly 
shadow, showing the semblance of a tall strong 
man, glided slowly before the eyes of all across 
the end of the hall, and in front of the clock. 

Edgar and the sexton were the only two who 
turned their faces to follow the gliding appari- 
tion as it traversed the whole length of the hall, 
to the folding doors that led to the upper portion 
of the building. 

On reaching this barrier, the shadow passed 
through the panels in the same mysterious 
manner as through the lower portal. 

At the same moment the light faded from the 
face of the clock, and the sexton with a groan 
sank back in his chair, muttering hoarsely— 

“My God! it is Mr. Frank.” 

; “My father ; then, by Heaven! I will follow 
it." 

As Edgar spoke, he bounded to his feet, shook 
off with gentle violence his cousin's arms, and, 
seizing one of the lights, rushed from the room. 

As the doors swung behind him, and Edgar 
found himself at the foot of the great staircase, 
the abrupt transition from the warmth, comfort, 
and flood of light in the hall, to the gloom and 
freezing silence of the grand staircase, was 
actually painful both in its reality and abrupt- 
ness, 

These sensations rather than thoughts flashed 
through the young man’s excited imagination 
almost by intuition, as he raised his eyes to the 
broad and polished steps, that seemed to recede 
immeasurably before him. 

Behind the first landing, where the stairs 
divided to the right and left, rose the great 
south window, by the light from which was 
dimly seen a mass of ghost-like scud driving 
wildly by. 

The same dim light from behind revealed to 
Edgar's eyes the ghastly shadow he sought, 

The fearful thing that, like an embodied mist, 
glided so slowly but steadily along, secmed at 
the moment in the act of turning to ascend by 
the left hand staircase. 

Half maddened by terror, half filled with 
credulity and doubt, Edgar bounded up several 
steps after the retreating phantom, and, drawing 
his sword, exclaimed— 

“Stay! Spirit or devil, stand and answer 
me.” 

The apparition slowly turned its head, as if in 
profound sorrow, till its face, in all its majesty 
of seeming love and grief, was bent full on the 
speaker, 

The sword dropped from the young man’s 





















































hand, and with slow but reverent steps he 
followed the gliding phantom, 

Down all the long corridors, along the gloomy 
passages, where the unearthly glcam of the 
spirit face alone revealed it to its dauntless 
pursuer. 

In this manner, with slow and solemn steps, 
he followed his mysterious guide. 

The next moment the apparition turned com- 
pletely round, and placed its back to the great 
projecting buttress that separated the centre 
from the wing of the building. 

Edgar bounded forward, the spirit raised its 
shadowy arms, and then, before his very touch, 
arms, body, face, all melted like dew, into and 
through the solid masonry. 

With a cry of heartfelt grief Edgar dropped 
the light, and exclaiming, 

“ Father! father !” flung himself on the cold 
wall. 

A piercing shriek was heard at that moment 
from the hall below, and directly afterwards the 
doors were opened, and the voice of the squire 
was heard exclaiming, 

“ Look to my daughter, she has fainted ! You 
gentlemen, follow me! Edgar—Edgar, lad! 
where are you ?” 

A few minutes later, Squire Wentworth, the 
sexton, and some dozen of the most courageous 
of the tenant farmers, with terrified looks and 
trembling limbs, halted suddenly beside the im- 
moveable form of the youthful heir, whose pale, 
cold face was still pressed against the stone of 
the buttress, 

“ Edgar, my lad, what has brought you here?” 
inquired the squire, kindly taking the youth's 
hand in his own. 

“TI have followed the ‘spirit of my father; 
followed it to ——” 

And Edgar paused as he half tyrned towards 
his uncle, 

“To a stack of disused chimneys! Fie 
Edgar, I thought you incapable of being imposed 
upon by an idle legend, a Christmas ghost story.” 

“By my soul, uncle!” exclaimed the ee 
man, with sudden fervour, “I heard the Knell, 
and saw the apparition. It is no longer asuper- 
stition, the thing is a dread fact. And so help 
me heaven ! I will unravel this fearful mystery.” 

“Did it vanish near here?” asked the sexton, 
with the same wild, scared look on his face. 

“Even here, where my hand is placed, 
Solomon,” Edgar rejoined. . 

“ Aye! aye! always in the same place,” mut- 
tered the sexton, as he stepped backwards, 

“And what do you mean to do, my ladt” 
inquired the kindly voice of the squire, as he 
saw the look of anguish on his nephew's face. 

“T will discover this mystery which for ages 
has hung over our family, uncle. There was 
something in the look which my father's spirit 
gave me that will haunt me to my grave.” 

“Say what you would have done, Edgar, for 
in my affection, as in my house, you are sccoud 
to none. Speak.” 

“Bring up tools, some of you, and break 
through this wall. I fecl assured some secret 
lies beyond these stones.” 

“ Of what nature ?” 

“Nay, uncle, I know not; but some dreadful 
event has occurred here that will compel every 
Wentworth at the moment of death to visit this 
spot till we bring the sccret to the light of day.” 

“The very words of the prophecy |” observed 
the sexton, with folded hands. : 

“Here, strike here! just ‘at my hand,” 
exclaimed Edgar, as some of the working men 
from the Hall arrived with tools, and the young 
man, in dread of losing the actual spot where 
the last of the vision was seen, removed his hand 
from the wall. 

With pickaxe and lever, the men with con- 
strained silence toiled at their work for ncarly 
half-an-hour, till, having cleared a large opening 
in what appeared the outer casc of the masonry, 
they paused. 

“Stay ; what have we here?” cried Edgar, 
taking a light from one of the attendants, and 
stepping into the opening the men were about 
to deepen. 

“ Worm-eaten panelling, and evidently forming 
the side of a box or closct,” and, as he spoke, he 
struck the wood, the hollow sound from which 
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told all who heard its reverberauce of the truth of 
his words. 

“ And look, uucle ! Solomon! here is a sliding 
panel, a door! my God! adoor!” 

And with a slight cffort, the six-foot panel 
glided back in its groves, and a wide cavernous 
void gaped beyond. 

The workmen dropped their tools and fled to 
the end of the corridor, while all those who had 
been pressing forward fell back, as if in dread 
of saat dark mystery beyond. 

“Give me a torch, and I will explore the place 
alone,” and taking one of the pine stocks from 
the shaking hand of the miller, Edgar re-entered 
the opening, and passed in to the darkness 
beyond. 

The squire and Solomon, with lights, stood 
at the mouth of the sliding panel. 

The closeness of the atinosphere that per 
vaded the room or vault was at first almost over- 

wering, and Edgar, after waiting till his eyes 

ad in a measure become familiar with the 
place, raised his torch, and surveyed the roof. 

High above his head rose what looked like a 
domed or conical roof, terminating in a small 
lantern gr skylight, evidently the only window 
in what he was now able to make out to bea 
small but lofty chamber. 

Some secret room or closet probably known to 
but one or two of the family. 

A veil, on silken ropes, had hung like an 
horizontal curtain across the upper part of the 
room, and cat off every possibility of seeing 
what was passing below. 

The silk curtain, hanging in moth-eaten shreds 
from tho silken cords, that once suspended it, 
and sweeping down over what had been the 
chimney, moved gently in the sudden rush of 
air, like the very ghost of a blood-stained 
banner. 

The sides of the room were panelled as far as 
his eye could reach the limits of wall and rafter, 
while a thick matting of woven reeds and 
coloured rushes covered the floor. 

All, however, was so decayed by time, that the 
thick carpeting of scented grass, crumbled into 
dust beneath the explorer's feet. 

Edgar had just satisfied himself of the gencral 
character of the room, and was lowering his 
torch to examine the lower part, when the 
sexton exclaimed, with breathless abruptness, 

“What's that, Mr. Edgar? There!—at the 
other side of the chimney—there, just before you, 
look—look ! a long streak of white, like a 
corpse!” 

“For God's sake look to your feet, Edgar,” 
eried the squire, nervously, ‘“ What are those 
awful forms on the ground? Stay—stay, lad! 
till you have more light.” 

By the time Edgar had reached the streak of 
white the sexton had indicated, both his uncle 
and Solomon were by his side, and the full flood 
of light from their torches were thrown upon the 
awful thing that lay on a pile of cushions and 
ottomans of padded silk, almost at their feet. 

With an involuntary cry, the men staggered 
backwards from the dead cfligy before them. 

“A murdered lady! Great heaven, and what 
are these?” cried the squire, stepping further 
from the bier of the lady, and compelling him- 
self to hold down the light, to survey the forms 
at his fect. 

“Two men, evidently killed in mortal combat, 
foot to foot, hilt to hilt, just as they fell; what 
countless years ago !” ejaculated Edgar. 

The bodies, though dricd up and shrivelled 
lik8 mummics, retained still the traccs of re- 
markable identity, 

The features of a lady, though reduced te the 
dimensiuns of a child, were of faultless regularity, 
and of marvellous beauty, though now reduced 
to little more than withered parchment, while 
from what had once beena bust of splendid form 
and snowy beauty protruded the rusty hilt and 
blackened pommel of a poniard. 

“The costumes of the two men give us an 
idea of the relative positions they occupied ; 
one has evidently Leen a courticr—look at his 
gloves and silk fringes ; the other some countr 
gentleman ; obscrve his bigh boots and clotit 
Jerkin,” remarked Edgar. 

“T would give much to have the thing ex- 
plained,” replied the squire, still overcome by 
amazement at what he was looking on, 
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“TI will do that, your worship,” added 
Solomon. “The thing is clear as aay. That 
shriveled corpse with the dagger in her heart 
was onge Lady Rachel. When the grim colonel 
went to search for his lady, he found her in this 
boudoir—known, I should suppose, only to 
themselves—and evidently in company with her 
former lover, Sir Rupert Seymour.” 

“Tt must be so,” mused Edgar. 

“ The enraged husband, in a moment of fury, 
drove his dagger into his wife’s heart, and the 
two men perished in deadly feud.” 

“This accounts for- the shrick and clash of 
swords heard, but never explained,” observed 
Edgar. : 

“ But this docs not explain the reason of the 
knell, and the ghost’s disappearing here,” ex- 
claimed the squire. 

“ By your honor’s leave, I think it does. It 
was a doom thrown on the house, that till the 
secret was discovered, and the murdered bodies 
had Christian burial, the doom would hang on 
the house of Wentworth.” 

: “But what about this apparition of Frank ?” 

A loud pealing at the bell summoned all the 
domestics to the rear of the mansion, where a 
group of half-drowned seamen was congregated, 
carrying on a rude bier the dead body of a man. 

As the sailors deposited the body on the hall 
table, and the wecping son and sorrowing 
brother hung over the remains of Frank Went- 
worth, the squire began to realise the proba- 
bilities of the legend he had 80 long rejected. 

Two stately tombs were raised in the church 
chancel ; in the one, without name or date, were 
interred the three bodies found in the sccret 
chamber; in the other were entombed the re- 
mains of Frank, the last of the doomed Went- 
worths. 

The hidden chamber was removed with every 
trace that could tell that it had ever existed, 
and on the next anniversary of that solemn 
Christmas, one of the gayest wedding parties 
ever mustered in Wentworth Hall was assem- 
bled to inaugurate the happy marriage of Edgar 
Wentworth and his cousin Blanche, 
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In these days, when sacks are fashionable female 
dresses, a gentleman may be thankful to the lady 
who gives fim the sack—and its contents, 

A Wa@ once remirked with a very grave 
countenance that, however prudent and virtuous 
young widows might be, he had scen many a 
widow-err. 

WansTED, for the ornithological department of 
our museum, immediately, the beak and claws of a 
tomahawk, 

A Precocious student of astronomy, under exa- 
mination, gave the following astonishing anewer to 
the question, “What is the milky way?” “The 
milky way is a collection of white clouds in the 
sky, called the trade winds, or the aurora borealis.” 

Teacnrn—“John, suppose I were to shoot ata 
tree with five birds on it and kill three, how many 
would be left?” John—“‘Three, sir.” Teacher— 
“No, two woulil be left, you ignoramus.” John— 
“No, there wouldn't, though; the three shot would 
be left, and the other two would be flicd away.” 

Cousin KaTE was a sweet, wide-awake beauty, 
about seventeen, and she took it into her head to 

o down to Long Island to see some relatives of 
ers who had the misfortune to live there. Amon; 
these there chanced to be a young swain who ha¢ 
seen Kate on a previous occasion, and secing, fell 
deeply in love with her. He called at the house on 
the evening of her arrival; she met him on the 
piazza, where she was enjoying the evening air in 
company with two of their friends. The poor 
fellow was so bashful he could not find his tongue 
At length he stammered out: 
“Quite well, thank you.” 
rt of Jesh, during which 
Kate and her friends did the best they could to 
relieve the monotony. After waiting about ten 
minutes for him to commence making himsclf 
agreeable, he again broke the silence by, ‘ How's 
your father?” which was answered much after 
the fashion of the first one, and then followed 
another silence like the other. “How's your father 
and mother?” again put in the bashful lover. 
“Quite well, both of them.” This was followed by 


for dome time. 
“How's your mother ?” 
Another silence on the 





an @gchange of glances and a suppressed sndile, 
This lasted some ten minutes more, during which 
Josh was fidgetting in his seat, and stroking hia 
Sunday hat. But at length another question came: 
“How's your parents?” This produced an ex- 
plosion that made the woods ring. 








WILL. HE RETURN ? 
OR, THE STRANGE MESSAGE. 
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Day, and you can well be 
jared from the ‘Saucy 
ane.’” 

The youth ta whom these 
words were addressed, looked 
from the face of the speaker, 
a middle-aged, semi-nautical- 
gentleman, right into the laughing cycs 





looking 
of a fair girl, who was evidently the gentleman's 
daughter. 

Reading a hearty welcome in those glistening 
brown orbs, Harry Beppel replied, 


“Certainly, Mr. Stephenson ; I shall be much 
pleased. Captain Wilson has given me Icave 
for the day, and I was wondering what I should 
do with myself, It is very miserable indeed to 
dine at a tavern on Christmas Day, and there 
will be no one on board but Buxton, with whom 
I am not on the best of terms.” 

“T hate him!” exclaimed Jane Stephenson, 
stamping her foot impatiently. 

“Well, boy, hasten away to your ship, now, 
and mind you return carly to-morrow. Good- 
night, Harry.” 

With these words, Mr. Stephengon shook the 
youth warmly by the hand, Jenny did the same, 
and Harry Keppel left the house, 

When he had gone a few yards, however, he 
halted, and stood looking back. 

A few minutes elapsed, and then Jane 
Stephenson was seen em@rging from the side 
door of her father’s dwelling, and walking 
quickly towards the spot where Harry Keppcl 
was waiting. 

“Tam so glad you have come, Jenny,” said 
he taking her hand. “I have a great deal to 
say to you.” 

“Some people might think that you had quite 
time enough to say it this evening. Why, you 
sat quiet a whole quarter of an hour.” 

“T would rather speak to you alone, first, 
Jenny ; then, with your permission, I will repeat 
my words to your father.” 

The soft little hancé Harry Keppel held trem- 
bled as Jenny made a slight pretence of at- 
tempting to withdraw it, and the bright eyes 
were cast down. 

“What can you have to say of such vast im- 
portance?” she asked, in very low toncs—almost 
a whisper. 

“ Jenny, I wish to say that I love you.” 

“Sir | Mr, Keppel, I cannot listen to this ; you 
insult——” 

“No, Jenny, Ido notinsult you. Ispeak with 
duc respect. It cannot be an insult to say that I 
admire you morc than all your sex.” 

To this there was no reply, and, still holding 
the trembling (little hand in his grasp, Hairy 
went on speaking. 

“For a long time Ihave wished to tell you 
this, Jenny. Ihave known you for some time, 
and cach day you have nade a deeper impression 
on my heart. We are young, Jenny, very young, 
to speak of such things; but I shall be away in 
aweck, and may not see you again for years, 
You are not angry?” 

Still no reply. 

“Say one word, Jenny dear, to tell me I have 
not hoped in vain—to assure me that I have not 
deceived myself in thinking I had won your 
love.” 

As he spoke, Harry Keppel passed his arm 
round her waist, a proceeding she did not resist ; 
and when he Lent down and kissed her ruddy 
lips, she still remained passive. 

“Now I know that you love mo, dear Jenny,” 
he whispered. 

Harry felt a soft breath upon his face and 
heard the monosyllable “yes,” as a pair of plump 
arms were thrown round his neck. 


* * * * * 


eigho! it is high time to arouse our young 
lovers Yrom the reveric into which they have 
fallen. They should remember that it is Christ- 
mas Eve, that the night is cold and frosty, and 
that love-making by moonlight sometimes cnds 
in colds, coughs, and jllncss, 





OU will dine with us to-mor- ! 
row, Harry. It is Christmas + 
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How many times they wished each other good 
night it is useless here to recount; but at last 
they parted. Jenny hurried back into the house 
and Harry walked away towards the shore, feeling 
very excited and very happy. 

The lovers, however, were quite unaware that 
their interview had been witnessed by three 
persons, 

Sach was the case, however, and when the 
happy young couple parted, two of them—ill- 
looking, half sea-faring people—followed Harry, 
while the other, a better dressed, though certainly 
not better featured individual, hurried off to- 
wards the outskirts of the town. 
any. Keppel was in no hurry to return to his 

‘ip. 

He turned round more than once to have a 
good look at the house that contained his trea- 
sure, 

The two rofflans all the time watched him 
closely. 

And when Harry after a time slowly made his 
way towards the beach, they followed, keeping 
very carefully in the deep shadow thrown by the 
houses, while the hero of our tale walked care- 
lessly on the moonlit side of the little street. 

When the youth reached the shore a little dis- 
tance from the harbour (the “ Saucy Jane” was 
lying at anchor about a quarter of a mile from 
land), he saw a boat rowing towards the ship. 

In the stern-sheets, steering, sat a man, and 
Harry at once recognised him as Buxton, the 
first mate, who, like himself, had been on shore 
for the evening. 

For nearly a minute Harry Keppel stood look- 
ing, then he resolved to hail the boat to return 
and take him on board, 

The two ruffians were all this time creeping 
cautiously up to him. 

One of them had an open knife in his hand, 

From their manner it was evident that Harry 
was in danger. 

He, however, was ignorant of that danger, and, 
after a brief interval, raised his hand to his 
mouth to hail the ship, 

“Saucy Jane—ah——” 

The shout ended in a deep groan, and Harry 
Keppel sank senseless upon the . 

“A lump of lead is better than cold steel, 
Bill,” observed the ruffian who had struck 
our hero down with a (mis-called) life preserver. 

“Yes—but them ain’t the orders as we ‘ad 
from the cap’n,” growled the other; “and you 
knows it, Jim. ‘Do the job well,’ says he—and 
this ‘ere younker ain't nothink like done. He'll 
be as lively as a mackerel to-morrow.” 

“ So much the better for us,” 

“How d'ye mean?” 

“Here, lend us a hand to haul him up to old 
Davie’s shed ; I'll tell all about it presently.” 

“Don’t see what there is to tell,” responded 
Bill, who nevertheless did as requested by his 
companion. 

Having dragged the body of poor Henry 
Keppel to the shed indicated, the two ruffians 
placed him in a hand-cart, threw a truss of straw 
over him, and then dragged the vehicle away. 

The police, if there were any of the force in 
the town, kept carefully out of the way, and, 
unchallenged by any one, the men passed out of 
the town. 

After proceeding along the beach for some 
distance, a cottage became visible. 

Built upon a cliff that jutted out some yards 
into the sea, the inhabitants of that cottage 
could command an extensive view of land and 
water on either side of their residence. 

The situation of the building was picturesque 
in the extreme, but it bore a very bad reputation 
in the town and neighbourhood ; the people 
who lived there were ostensibly fishers, but 
common report said they were smugglers, farm- 
yard robbers, and even worse. 

On reaching the foot of the cliff, the two men, 
whom we have called Bill and Jim, lifted their 
victim from the hand-cart, carried him up a 
stcep path, and laid him on the turf before the 
cottage door, calling out an old woman to keep 
guard over him, and give notice if consciousness 
returned. 

Then they descended once more, and dragged 
the vehicle up to the top. * 
“ tt’ all right,” exclaime 
hour the tide will wash out t 


iN. “In half-an- 
ic whéel marks,” 





—— 

“May be all right, but I’m blest if I knows 
wot you are a goin to do with the cove. Why, 
the perlice will be set. on when he ain't to be 
found, and in course they comes here ; they allus 
does, the confounded, suspicious beggars.” 

« What will they find, Jim ?” 

“ Why, him.” 

“No they won't.” 

“Well, wot your little game is I’m blest if I 
can make out |” 

“You stupid, have you forgot the old oyster 
pits?” : 

“No.” 

“ Well, we'll take him there.” 

“ Wot’s the use 2” 

“Buxton gave us ten pounds a-piece. I can 
make more than that by keeping him alive. 
Lend us a hand to bundle him into the cart 
again.” 

In a few minutes they were once more in 
motion, dragging our hero along a rugged foot- 
path on the top of the oliff. 

Two miles from the cottage, and an equal or 
greater distance from any other dwelling, was a 
place which had once been devoted to oyster 
culture. 

The place was enclosed by a wooden fence, 
but the ruffians had a key, with which they 
opened the gate. 

Inside the enclosure could be secn a number 
of square, shallow tanks, separated from each 
other by coarse brickwork. 

There had been a house in one corner, but all 
hak DoW, remained of it was a couple of bare 
walls. 

At least that was all that could be discerned 
by a casual observer, but Bill Angel and his 
friend Jim knew better. 

They cleared away a heap of rubbish from 
what had been the ground-floor, and raised a 
trap-door, disclosing to view a flight of steps 
leading to a vault, which once had been the wine- 
cellar of the manager's house. 

At first sight it would seem that the late 
occupier had left part of his stock of wine 
behind him, for several casks were ranged 
against the wall. 

These, however, were smuggled. 

In this place the two ruffians placed our 
oung hero upon a truss of straw, and, having 
left some food and water within his reach, 
departed. 

it was day when consciousness returned. 

Our hero felt confused, and could not tell what 


She gave him a penny, and hastened to 
read it. 
I contained only these lines :— 


“Dear JANE,—I am compelled to leave my 
ship, and hurry out of England, and am sorry I 
did not know it in time to stop myself from 
saying the foolish things I did to you, When I 
return, if ever I do 60, I will explain what till 
then must be a mystery. 

“Harry Keppe..” 


Jane read the note, and would have fainted, 
had not her father’s strong arm held her up. 

“ Who gave you this?” demanded he. 

“It was brought by a ragged boy.” 

“Where did he get it?” 

“TJ don’t know, papa ; I did not ask him.” 

Mr. Stephenson procceded to the strect door, 
and perceived a ragged urchin procccding 
leisurely down the street. 

A call brought him back. 

“From whom did you receive the letter which 
you gave the young Indy?” 

“ A gentleman gavcit to me, sir.” 

“ Where, and when?” 

“Just outside the railway station, about five 
minutes before the eight o'clock train started.” 

“What sort of a gentleman?” 

“ He was dressed like a sailor, but I could not 
see his face ; that was mufiied up.” 

“Young or old?” 

“Young.” 

“ Here’s a shilling—be off.” 

With these words Mr. Stephenson closed the 
door, and returned to his daughter. 

Jenny had confided her secret to the keeping 
of an aunt, who at once informed Mr. Stephen- 
son of the engagement the two young people 
had entered into, 

“TI guessed it,” was the reply Mr. Stephenson 
made, as he sat himself down on the sofa beside 
his daughter, who was weeping bitterly. 

“Cheer up, my darling,” said he; “ Harry 
will be back again one of these days. There is, 
some underhand work in his disappeardnec 
know. That writing is not his.” z 

“Not his! Father, what can it all mean? I 
know—that odious Buxton is at the bottum of 
all this.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“ He knows that I love Harry and hate him.” 

“But, my child, have you any proof, or do 
you know any circumstance which should lead 
you to suppose he has played foully with 

a 


had happened to him or how he had come into | Harry? 


the place. His head ached from the blow he 
had received, and his whole frame was benumbed 
with cold. 

He staggered to his fect, and looked round. 

Then he ascended the steps and tried to force 
open the trap door, but that was firmly secured. 
He shouted but no answer was returned. 

A sound faintly reached him thougn—the 
merry peal of bells in the distance grected his 
ear, reminding him that it was Christmas Day— 
the day on which he was to dine with old Ste- 
phenson and his daughter pretty Jenny. 

* * * * * 


Time flew, the dinner was ready, and all the 
gucsts were assembled in Mr. Stephenson’s house, 
with the exception of Harry Keppel. 

Jenny kept glancing anxiously at the door, 
still he came not. 

At length even Mr. Stephenson began to grow 
impatient, and ao special messenger was des- 
patched to the ship to learn the cause of his 
absence, and bring him back if possible. 

A look of blank consternation settled upon 
every face when that messenger returned with 
the astounding intelligence that Harry Keppel 
was nowhere to be found, and that he had not 
been on board the “Saucy Jane” since the pre- 
ceding afternoon. 

A more melancholy Christmas Day had never 

een spent in Mr. Stephenson’s house. 

Late in the evening a knock was heard at the 
doorg 

Jenny jumped up, and ran to sce who was 
there, fully expecting that at last Harry had 
come to explain what he had been doing. 

Disappointment ! 

It was only a ragged boy who brought a pote 
for Miss Jane Stephenson, 





Jenny shook her head. 

Her suspicions were based upon a hatred of 
the man, who was, in fact, gencrally disliked by 
all with whom he was brought in contact. 

The night passed away, but, all through the 
hours of darkness Jane Stephenson pondered 
over the strange message, murmuring to her- 
self— 

“ Will he return ?—will he return ?” 

No tidings came, though rewards were offered 
for information respecting the missing onc, and 
experienced London detectives were employed 
to trace him out, 

At length it was taken for granted that he 
had met his dcath by foul means, and as the 
body could not be discovered, the search was 
given up. 

Hope of finding him had fled from every, 
bosom save Jane's. 

She argued thus :— 

“Tf anyone were wicked cnough to kill him 
they would do so without taking the trouble to 
write such a letter as I received.” 

Rather a weak and illogical argument, per- 
haps ; but then, it was framed by a girl—and it 
comforted her. 

* * * . * 

Two years passed away, 

Time had never passed so slowly with Jenny. 

The “Saucy Janc” had made many short 
voyages since that memorable Christmas, when 
poor Harry so strangely distppeared. 

Foolish as it might sccm, cach time the vessel 
was signalled in sight, Jane hurricd down to 
the harbour with a vague hope in her heart that 
perhaps Harry had returned. 

The second Christmas Eve came siuce that 
memorable one. 

Jane was sitting in her room which com- 
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manded a view of the bay, when she suddenly 
perceived a vessel, which was quickly speeding 
towards land. 

It was the “ Saucy Jane,” that there could be 
no doubt of. 

In afew moments the fair girl, well muffled 
up in furs, was walking towards the harbour. 

On came the “Saucy Jane,” but Jane 
Stephenson hardly dared look at the figures 
clustering on her bows. 

She turned her head away, thinking how 
foolish it was to entertain a hope of his return, 
Missing so long, what chance was thcre that he 
had escaped with life? 

It was impossible, or he would have written. 

With her eyes fixed upon the ground Jane thus 
meditated. 

She heard the men mooring the vessel to one 
of the great rings on the sea wall of the harbour, 
but did not look up till her reverie was rudely 
disturbed, 

A big, seafaring individual put his arms round 
her and kissed her. 

At first Jenny screamed, but having looked 
up and seen who it was she remained very quiet. 
In fact, she had fainted in his arms. 

It is a good old saying, however, that joy sel- 
dom kills. Jenny's fainting fit was not of long 
duration, and upon recovery (which was aided, 
perhaps, by the rude seaman's lips) she greatly 
scandalised the bystanders by throwing her arms 
round his neck and returning the salute, 

“Thank heaven for this moment,” said the 
sailor. 

“Thank heaven you have returned safe and 
sound, dear Harry,” was her reply, 





RUFFIANS WERE CREEPING CAUTIOUSLY UP TO HIM,” 


Then they walked together to Mr, Stephenson's 
house, and on their way said a great many things 
which don’t in the least concern the reader, being 
merely a repetition of their old love speeches, 
and therefore the most uninteresting twaddle 
imaginable to the general reader, 

Mr. Stephenson's surprise was great when he 
saw Harry and Jane return arm-in-arm, as 
coolly as though the young man had merely 
been away for a day or two, and she had been 
(by appointment) to mect him. 

In afew minutes’ time, when Harry was com- 
fortably seated by the fire, Jenny being not far 
away, the young man was called upon to give 
an explanation. 
foe. of all, the strange message was shown to 

im. 

“Tt is a forgery !” was his exclamation, as soon 
as he glanced at it. 

“Do you know the writing?” demanded Mr. 
Stephenson. 

“Tt is disguised—but I fancy I know the 
hand.” 

“And now I want to know, sir, what you 
mean by making love to my daughter—and— 
and—asking her to marry you, without asking 
my consent, sir?” 

Mr. Stephenson tried to assume a very severe 
and blustering air as he spoke, but failed most 
lamentably, and Harry actually had the impu- 
dence to laugh at him. 

“ Why, sir,” said he, “I meant to have asked 
you the following day, but was taken away so 
suddenly. However, as you know the state of 
affairs, nothing remains but to ask your per- 
mission to marry her as carly as possible,” 


“Upon my word, sir, your long absence does 
not seem to have lessened your stock of self- 
assurance. Jenny, do you like this young sailor 
enough to become his wife ?” 

“Yes, I do, papa,” was the unbcsitating 
reply, and then Jenny buried her head in papa's 
shirt-front for a little time to hide the blushes 
that tinged her cheeks. 

Then Harry was called upon to tell his tale. 

How he was knocked down, and conveyed to 
the old oyster pits our readers already know. 
We will continue the narrative from the time of 
his returning to consciousness. 

“TI called for help,” said he, “till I was 
hoarse, but no one came. In fact the place was 
so covered in, and so far removed from any 
thoroughfare, that I am convinced I was not 
heard, 

“T tried hard to force my way out, but that I 
soon found was impossible. 

“ Finding that I was a prisoncr, I resolved to 
make the best use of my position, There was 
food closcat hand—sufficient light found its way 
in through a grating to enable me to see that— 
and being hungry, I devoured it.” 

“Were you not afraid of being poisoncd? 
asked Jenny. 

“No. I fancied that if my captors had wished 
to kill me they would have done it in a different 
manner. However, having eaten the food, I 
tried the casks, and soon found that I could re- 
move the cork from one of them as it stood on 
its end. It contained good French brandy, some 
of which I sucked ap through a straw. 

“The spirit revived me considerably, and I 
began to think over the events of the evening. 
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“DEMONS AND ELVES OF EVERY SIZE AND KIND DANCED ACROSS THE ROOM.” 


Iremembered all I had said to Jenny, but after 
I hailed the boat till the time I found myself 
in my dungeon all was a blank. 

“Late in the day—Christmas Day—two men 
lifted up the trap door andcame down. I made 
a desperate effort to get away, but they were too 
powerful. They tied my hands, put a gag in 
my mouth, carried me out, and placed me in a 


“My eyes were not covered and I at once re- 
cognised the spot—the old oyster pits—but my 
captors I did not know, though, if I saw either of 
them now, I should certainly remember him. 

“TI was taken away several miles, in fact, I 
should guess that we were near the French coast, 
when a large brig was seen. 

“ The men hailed it, and, after a short parlcy 
carried on in the German tongue, I was trans- 
ferred to the deck of the vessel. 

“After a voyage of seven or eight weeks, we 
made the coast of Africa. 

“ The skipper then informed me that he had 
been instructed to keep me among his crew, and 
that at first he intended doing so, but that cir- 
cumstances had induced him to change his mind, 
therefore, I must go on shore, 

“Now, this shore was, 80 far as I could sce, a 
bare sandy desert, 

“ Far inland was something that looked like a 
forest ; no town, no inhabitants to be seen. 

“I remonstrated, but that was useless, A 
boat was lowered and I was placed in it, Ten 
minutes afterwards I landed ; my only provision 
being half a dozen biscuits, a bottle containing 
about a quart of water, a gun, a flask of powder, 
and some shot and caps. 

“ How I passed the first day and night I hardly 

. know. On the second morning I shot a bird, 
which I devoured, and then set seriously about 
the task of examining the country. 

“T very soon fell in with a party of six ne; 
five of whom were naked, while the sixth was 
dressed in a soldier’s forage cap. This indi- 
vidual hailed me in tolerable Englieh, and asked 
how I came there, 














“T informed him, and he in return told me 
that he considered himself a British subject, 
having served in one of our West India regi- 
ments. He also told me that ships very seldom 
touched at that part of the coast, and that if I 
wished to return home I had better wait till he 
and his comrades had finished making up a large 
load of ivory which they intended taking down 
to the Gaboon river to sell. i 

“I inquired if there was any chance of sending 
a letter, but found that was impossible. 

“T remained with these blacks, who were 
really very hospitable, for several months, and 


at last set out with them for the mouth of the | hi 


Gaboon river—a journey I should fancy of about 
about five or six hundred miles. 

“There we found a French ship, to the cay 
tain of which I explained my case, and he 
kindly gave me a passage to Bordeaux, where, 
to my great astonishment, I found the ‘Saucy 
Janc ' just on the point of sailing for home. 

“Tat once reported myself ‘come on board,’ 
to Captain Wilson’s great delight and astonish- 
ment—and here I am!” 

“T said he would return, papa!” said Jenny. 

“I was glad to find, though,” continued 
Harry, “that Buxton had left the ship. Have 
you seen him lately ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Stephenson. ‘“ He wanted 
to marry my girl—but I would not consent.” 

“Nor I,” whispered Jane. 


* * * ° * 


In a few weeks’ time there was as happy a 
wedding party as could be seen in Mr. Stephen- 
son's house, nor did happiness end with the 
wedding. 

Jane had been Mrs. Keppel nearly a year, and 
Christmas was fast approaching again, when one 
evening a message was brought to say that Mr. 
Keppel was requested to see a poor man who 
was dying in some low tavern in the town. 

It was not in Harry's nature to refuse such a 


request, so he followed the messenger. 


But when he entered the room where the 


dying man lay, he started back, for he aor 
before him one of the mea who had so brutally - 
used him, Seka 

“ Don’t be afraid, sir; I am past doing harm,” 
said he, “I want to confess and die easy, if I 
can. It was Buxton persuaded us to do it, 
because he wanted the young lady. He wanted 
us tokill you, but I wouldn’t, and I made him 
pay as much as there was offered for your dis- 
covery. He is dead, and my partner, Jim, is 
dead ; and will you forgive me, Mr. Keppel ?” 

“T will,” was the reply. 

And Harry grasped the dying man by the 
and, 

A few minutes afterwards he was a corpse ; 
and exactly three years after the day on which 
he helped to kidnap Harry Keppel, the penitent 
ruffian was taken to his last home in the church- 
yard by the shore. : 

Harry afterwards heard that Buxton had gone 
to America, and, in some low tavern, had en- 
Reged in a quarrel which resulted in his death. 

e Tuffian Jim had been drowned at sea in 
attempting to escape from the coast-guard, who 
had discovered the secret hiding-place in the 
old oyster-pits. 

Having thus brought matters to a climax, it 
only remains to say that the young couple were 
as happy as mutual love could make them. 
Every Christmas Day, however, the story is 
repeated of Harry’s mysterious disapy Ce. 
and the strange message which followed. 


————.———— 


Farture in life produces suicide—in fact, men 
suspend themselves, 

THE youth who cut open the bellows to see where 
the wind came from, Is now trymg his hand at 
fattening greyhounds, 

THE Persians have a saying that “Ten measures 
of talk were sent down upon the earth, and tho 
women took nine,” 

Howrver high house rents may be, you can 
always have at least one room at your command— 
the room for improvement, 
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1 
My firet! Say, where mayest thou be found? 
And the first just ffuttered by, 
And whispered with a gentle sigh, 
“ Above, bencath thee, and around.”” 


Second! Stand forth, and say 
‘Where we thy form may trace! 

It answered with a gash and spray— 
“ In many a housebold place,” 


Now, total! what of thee ? 
‘Where and what art thou, say ? 
‘It answored : *‘ Seek not me, 
In common work or play ; 
Ia chemist laboratory 
There deep research is made, 
It is my pride and glory 
‘The learned search to aid. 


"Tis said that the receiver 
Equals the thief in blame, 

Bat I the thief am ever, 
And thus we share the blame,” 


2 

Fall of sin and wickedness, 
Fall of love and gentleness ; 

« Very often am J eaten, 
Very often am I beaten ; 
am bard as stone, and harder 3 
I am a dainty in your larder; 
I’m a catch, a point, I’m still 
When I'm held, agin I'm shrill ; 
Tam different in each nation ; 
Pray you, guess, then, what's my station, 


3 
On friar’s head you of may se 
My antiquated form ; 
Behoad me, and I fy by night, 
Unless a night of storm ; 
Bat when eurtailed, on earth I stand, 
‘Most usefal, I am sure, 
‘The source of dainties to the rich 
And profit to the poor; 
Cartail again, though one before, 
Now many I shall be; 
Onurtail again, and still bat one, 
. A bandred you will sea, 
: 4. 
Tam phite, I am brown, I am large, I am small; 
Male and female I am, and yet that’s not all; 
I've a head without brains, and a mouth without wit; 
I can stand without legs, but I never can sit. 
Although I've no mind I am false and I’m true, 
Can be faithful and constant to time and to you; 
Tam praleed and I'm blamed for no works ef my own. 
But I fecl both as little as if I were stone. 


5 
8QuARE Worps. 
Not cold; a tree ; a heavy cord; to encounter. 


6 
Above ; despicable; an island ; not imaginary. 
7.—TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


. In Bouthorn Burope ts this city so groat ; 
Asa book-mart in Italy only secend does rate, 


rey 


. An Empress of Constantinople, fam'd for her beauty, 
Deprived her eon of his eight when doing his duty. 


. My next a town of Yorkshirs, the greatest clothing 
town, 
In chemical and machinery works it has a great ronown. 


4. In winding up of companies, their accounts must 
undergo 
My fourth, eo, dearest reader, my name pray let me 
know, 
5, Oh! those cruel, ruthless boys, who my fifth did atcal 
away, 


‘Which to make, it took two bipods many a Jong day. 


‘My initials, rend downward, the namo of a town will be, 
On a beautiful site in far-famel Italy ; 

My centrals, rend likewise, in Yorkshire names a town 
For woollen goods, as I am told, has gained much renown. 
If my finals are read in the sme manner I mean, 

Houses mado without hands will quickly be secon, 


The answers will be found in next weeks number of the BOYS 
Ov BRGLAND. 


THE HAUNTED TOWER OF SILVERLY. 
A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


—— 


CHAPTER L 
HOW THE WAGER WAS LAID. 
Gg-WHO'S going to sleep in the 
| Haunted Tower to-night?” 

This was the rather start- 
ling question put by Tom 
Swellingham to the three 
friends who were seated 
with him round the break- 
fast-table, 

Neither of them seemed 
inclined to give a definite reply, but, instead, 
asked, in a somewhat astonished tone— 

“Sleep in the Haunted Tower! What for? 
What do you mean?” 

“Nothing more nor less than what I say,” 
replied Swellingham. “ Circumstances have 
made me accquainted with the legend of the 
tower, and, when you've heard it, I’m ready to 
lay a wager with any one here present, that he 
will not pass the night in that tower, locked up 
by himself, until, say, seven o'clock to-morrow 
morning. It's a test of courage, that’s all. 
Who'll undertake it?” 

Still nobody jumped at the offer. 

“ Suppose we hear the legend first,” said Jack 
Evans, who was a “limb of the law,” and always 
very cautious not to commit himself, 

“ By all means,” acquiesced Tom, and so he 
related the legend. 

The Haunted Tower of Silverly was situated 
in the middle of a thick wood in the large estate 
of Sir John Silverly, of Silverly, Cliffshire. 

It was a square building of the Gothic order, 
but s0 covered with ivy that it was difficult at 
any distance to define its shape. 

t had been once connected with the other 
portion of Silverly Hall, but the range of build- 
ings between had now fallen into ruin, and the 
modern part of the edifice was alone used. 

The Haunted Tower, thercfore, stood alone, 
surrounded by broken and ivy-covered fragments 
of wall, the resort of owls, bate, and other 
friends of desolation and decay. 

This is the ghostly legend :— 

Sir Reginald Silverly, an ancestor of Sir John, 
lived in the reign of George II. and served that 
monarch valiantly at Culloden, and other anti- 
Stuart battles. 

This Sir Reginald had a steward, onc Ralph 
Westerton, whom he trusted most implicitly, 
even more than the man’s position war- 
ranted. 

This condescension was repaid by years of 
faithful service, ending, however, in the steward, 
without any ostensible motive, cutting his 
master's throat one night when he was asleep, 

The murderer was afterwards proved to be 
insane,‘and contrived, when in a mad-house, to 
put an end to his own existence, thus completing 
a tragedy, which in itself sufficiently terrible, 
was the cause of still further horrors, 

From the memorable night of Sir Reginald’s 
murder, it was confidently asserted that the 
tower, the scene of the fell deed, had been 
haunted. 

Sir Reginald and his murderous servant woro 
said to appear every night, as regularly as the 
church clock struck one, and go through the 
murder scenc in all its horrors, 

Sometimes other phantoms appeared, groans 
of an appalling character were heard, and, on 
the anniversary of the shocking event, a regular 
festival of ghosts took place, and could be wit- 
nessed by anyone who had courage enough to 
undergo the ordeal. 

But nobody, during the whole one hundred 
and twenty years, had been found willing to try 
the experiment. 

The servants at the Hall shunned the tower, 
while strangers, appalled by their tales, caught 








a little of their superstitious terror—always a 
very catching complaint. 

“ Now, as I know we are all sensible fellows,” 
said Swellingham, looking round as he ended 
his story, “and don’t belicve in ghosts, or any 
such nonsense, it struck me that I'd make a 
wager of it.” 

“But how is it to be carricd out, supposing 


one of us take the wager?” asked Jack Evans, 
“The tower stands on private grounds. How 
are we to get into it?” 

It may be as well to explain here that Swel- 
lingham and his three companions had come 
down from London for a week's holiday in the! 
quiet little watering place of Smuggleton, close! 
to Silverly. 

Tom Swellingham was the head and chicf of 
the party. 

He was a fortunate young fellow, always more 
flush of money than his companions, having 
lately been left a comfortable legacy by a distant 
relative, and occupying also a enug situation in 
one of those government offices where the forlu- 
nate employers are rewarded in proportion to 
the work they do not do. 

The other members of the party were Jack 
Evans, a lawyer's clerk ; Scotson Carroll, Esy., 
& young man in spectacles, with round shoulders, 
an abstracted air, and the general appearance of 
one addicted to study. 

Carroll was always dabbling in scientific, and 
particularly in optical, experiments. 

He never travelled without a photographic 
apparatus, with which he had already taken 
several “ photos” of the famous natural beauties 
of Smuggleton. 

The last of the four was Phil Glossop, an ac- 
countant to a city firm, who will be more par- 
ticularly described hereafter. 

“ The fact is,” said Swellingham, “I have an 
invitation for the whole lot of us to spend the 
morning at Silverly Hall, and view the many 
objects of interest there. I met last night in the 
billiard-room of the ‘Crown and Sceptre,’ 
George Ransford, an old acquaintance of minc, 
who, after many ups and downs, has become the 
steward of Sir John Silverly. We had plenty to 
talk about, as we had not seen each other for 
several years, and among other things, he told 
me the legend of the Haunted Tower of Silverly, 
as it is called, though I don't believe in haunted 
places as a rule. 

“Ransford got me to promise to come over 
this morning to see him at the Hall and bring 
my friends too, if I liked. 

“Ym pretty sure I can get Ransford to let us 
pass the night in the tower if 1 ask him. 

“ Sir John and his family are all in town, and 
the place is left in charge of Ransford and the 
housekeeper, so that the coast is pretty clear to 
intruders—visitora, I mean. 

“ There's plenty to see—picture gallery, Gothic 
gateways, ancient armoury, deer park of I don't 
know how many acres, and a Haunted Tower 
into the bargain. 

“Ransford will provide lunch in his own 
room, and show us over the place ; #0 I vote we 
all go.” 

The rest agreed that they would. 

But they first had a little talk about the 
legend of the Haunted Tower, which naturally 
led the conversation to supernatural appearances 
in general. 

Few people in this enlightened age are ready 
to admit any belief in such things, even if they 
secretly entertain it. 

All the party ridiculed the idea of the legend 
being true. 

“ You're all of my own opinion then,” eid 
Tom. “ Z don't believe in it; but the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and the proof of 
courage is in facing dangers, real or imaginary. 
That's the very reason I make the bet.” 

“ But what é your bet ?” asked Carroll. 

“A box of the best cigars, value t wo guineas,” 
replied Tom, “and I don't mind adding a mccr- 
schaum pipe, value half-a-guinca. Zhere’s 8 
tempting offer. Oh, I forgot to tell you—and 
this is the best part of the whole affair—that to- 
night’s the very anniversary of the murder, and 
the ghosts (if there ave any) will be playing high 
jinks with a vengeance. Come, who'll take my 
bet?” 

Still nobody seemed inclined to take it. 

Carroll shrugged his shoulders with an expres- 
sive “Ah!” Jack Evans remarked that he 
“didn't quite see it,” and Phil Glossop said 
nothing at all. 

Not that cither of them was in the lcast afraid, 
of course not. 

Why should they be ? 

But they believed it was all noncense, 
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“If you believe that,” cried Tom, “ that’s pre- 
cisely the reason one of you should take the 
bet.” 

“Tsay, old fellow,” said Glossop, struck with 
a bright idea, to Tom, “suppose you go and sleep 
in the tower yourself ; we'll stand the wager.” 

“Yes, by subscription,” said Carroll, “ we'll 
all join.” 

“ A first-rate idea,” added Evans. 

But Swellingham seemed rather taken aback 
by this offer. 

“No, no," he replied, rather embarrassed, 
“that isn’t the style at all. Imake the wager, 
not you; and it’s your part to give me an 
answer ; 80 who'll take Come on, Phil, [know 
that you, at least, are not afraid of ghosts.” 

Now, Phil Glossop was bigger and stronger 
than any of his companions, and certainly a fair 
match for most human antagonists, however he 
might come off in a tussle with supernatural 
foes, 

It took a great deal to frighten Phil; he had 
plenty of common sense, and very little imagina- 
tion, 20 that he was far fitter for the proposed 
ordeal than those reflective, highly-intcllectual 
beings who have strong poetic perceptions and 
weak nerves. 

“Ha! hal” cried Phil, suddenly starting up 
from His chair, “ I've been waiting to sce what 
you fellows would say, and I'm hanged if you 
haven't all showed the white feather. Come, 
Tom, to your bet I'll say done. I’m ready to 
pad the ghosta, even if there’s a million of 
‘em !” 

“Bravo! I knew you were of the right stuff,” 
said Swellingham ; “done.” . es 

So the bargain was made, and iri a short time 
on four friends were setting out for Silverly 


CHAPTER Il. 
AT THE HAUNTED TOWER. 
Tax party were hospitably received by Mr. 
Ransford, who proved a very agreeable and 
gentlemanly man. 

There was even more to see at the Hall than 
Swellingham had spoken of. 

The picture gallery was large, and contained 
portraits of all the members of the Silverly 
family. 

To many of these some legend was attached, 
which the steward related, 

There was Sir Reginald Silverly himself, the 
victim of the Haunted Tower, a tall, grave-look- 
ing, elderly man, in the wig and square-cut 
clothes of the Gcorgian era, but with a long, 
silvery beard, which contrasted strangely wit! 
his attire, 

In the background of this portrait was a figure 
of the favourite steward, Ralph Westerton, 
whose benevolent countenance little accorded 
with his terrible crime. 

_ The visitors regarded this picture with especial 
interest, 

“So that’s the gentleman, is it?” thought 
Phil. “ Well, I shall know his ghost if I sec it, at 
any rate.” 

“I must try to get off a ‘negative’ of that 
picture,” said Carroll, who had brought his pho- 
tographic apparatus with him, 

He succeeded in producing a very good re- 
duced copy of the picture. 

The party spent some time in the extensive 
frounds of the Hall, and after lunch they set 
out towards the Haunted Tower, 

Tom Swellingham had by this time informed 
Ransford of the wager, and after a little hesi- 
tation, the steward consented to allow the 
strange idea to be carried out. 

In the meantime all of them were anxious to 
view the place. 

Mr, Ransford opened a long, disused wicket- 
gate in a high stone wall, and led tke visitors 
into a very wild and desolate portion of the 
grounds, covered with weeds, and shaded by 
thick spreading foliage, wherein numerous birds 
had construated “ desirable family residences,”— 
or rather, perhaps, amateur musj¢-halls—where, 
in spring time, they sang to listeners of their 
own species, rather than human ones, 


ane tower looked very gloomy at a close 
We 





It was nearly covered with ivy; the walls 
were grey and rugged, and the rusty lock 
creaked ominously as the visitors were let in. 

The lower story was occupied by a kind of 
lumber-room, the upper by the sleeping cham- 
ber of the murdered Sir Reginald. 

Here everything—the moth-eaten tapestry, 
the faded furniture, the cumbrous curtained 
bed, had been kept as nearly as possible un- 
changed since the murder. 

“By Jove! the place alone is enough to give 
any one the horrors, Iet alone its associations!” 
observed Swellingham, looking round. “ What 
moust it be of a night? Phil, I'll let you off the 
wager, if you like, after all.” 

“Not a bit of it!” cried Glossop, stoutly. 
“I'm not going to give in. I mean to face the 
ghosts, and win the cigars, Still, there’s no 
denying the place is gloomy, and rather damp.” 

“Tl light a fire in it, sir,” said Mr. Ransford, 
uncovering the grate ; “a few hours will dry ita 
good deal.” 

“Yes, you shall have everything to make you 
comfortable, except company,” said Swelling- 
ham ; “a bed made up on these chairs with a 
couple of great coats, or something of the sort, 
and an inch and a half of composite candle. 
No weapons ; that wouldn't be fair, and besides 
what good would they be against ghosts?” 

These were the stipulations under which 
Glossop was to undergo his nightly ordeal. 

The party soon afterwards started homewards, 
promising to meet Mr. Ransford at the private 
gate at eleven o'clock that night. 

During all the rest of the day, Phil was as 
jolly as any of them ; he didn’t let any thought 
of the wager disturb him. 

After dinner he went out for a row with Jack 
Evans, leaving Swellingham and Carroll together 
at the hotel, at their own desire, and the party 
were not all assembled again until nearly ten ; 
at eleven they set out again for Silverly Hall. 

Arriving at the back gate of the grounds they 
were admitted by Mr, Ransford, who carried a 


lantern, by the light of which they were again | Pa! 


conducted to the Haunted Tower, and in a short 

time were making themselves as comfortable as 

they could in the little room on the ground 
oor. 

For here brandy and water and cigars had 
been provided by the party, who were joined by 
Mr. Ransford, and_ they all became quite jovial, 
Phil not excepted, although his companions 
“chaffed” him unmercifully, and did all they 
could to excite his terror. 

Mr. Ransford had kept the affair secret from 
all the servants at the Hall, who had no suspieion 
of what was going on. 

He had lit the fire, and otherwise made Phil's 
lodging comfortable. 

At last came twelve o’clock, and Glossop's 
comrades prepared to leave him. 

“I hope you’ve made your will, old fellow, 
for, of course, there’s no knowing what may 
happen,” said Swellingham. : 

“Don’t interfere with the ghosts till they do 
with you,” added Jack Evans, 

“ Or they may chance to whisk you off up the 
chimney,” put in Catroll. “If it comes to that 
you're a gone coon.” 

“Oh! you won't frighten me,” said Phil. 
“T'm prepared for anything that may come.” 

They rather satirically wished him good- 
night, and he heard their footsteps descending 
the stairs, and the outer door open and close. 

So Phil was left alone in the Haunted Tower. 





CHAPTER IIl. 
THE GHOSTS. 


PHIL seated himself by the fire and gazed into 
it. He didn't feel the least nervousness yet. 
Indeed, the embers had now burnt up into a 
rich glow that made the place quite cheerful. 

He could well have dispensed with the candle. 

Still, when he looked around, the flickering 
light and shadows thrown all over the antique 
room had a very weird effect. 

The dead stillness, too, began to be rather 
oppressive. 

When a mass of burnt coal fell into, or a 
cinder popped out of, the grate, it was quite 
startling. 


“ Bother it!" muttered Phil, presently. “I've 

get a lot of fancies coming on. I knew how 
it would be. Besides, this.és precious slow 
work |” 

He rose and began humming a cheerful song, 
but somehow could not get on with it. Then he 
went to the window and looked out, All was 
dark as pitch. 

Just at that moment the fire fell suddenly 
very low. 

“What's o'clock!" said Phil. ‘Only twelve 
and a quarter! I wish I felt sleepy.” 

He lay down upon the bed that had been 
made up on chairs, and wrapped his great coat 
around him. 

Putting the candle on the mantel-piece beside 
him, he closed his eyes, But some invisible 
power seemed to wrench them open, and he 
found himself gazing round the room, and 
remarking that it kept getting more gloomy. 

Gradually he began to think of everything,— 
ghostly and sepulchral,—he had ever read or 
heard, = 

: Despite his courage, nervousness was gaining 
an ascendancy over him. 

Whenever he looked up, the wide, ponderous 
bed attracted his gaze and made him think of 
the murder. 

“ Hurrah | I'm dropping off at last !” 

Phil was more than half unconscious when he 
mentally said this. 

Just at that moment a sound like a low groan 
smote his ear. 

Sleep was banished in the instant, and Phil 
started ap. 

The groan seemed to come from the bed. It 
was twice repeated, and then seemed to die off 
and mingle with the wind that had begun wail- 
ing outside the tower. 

Phil listened breathlessly, till suddenly re- 
membering his situation, he shook off hig in- 
creasing terror, and laid down aghin. 

Presently there was another groan, accom- 
nied by a scratching noise. 

“Rats,” thought Phil; but the groans were 
incomprehensible. : 

At last it grew unbearable. Phil must got up 
and satisfy himeelf. 

He seized the candle, and walked acrobs tg 


room. 

He looked under the bed, in it, at the back df 
it, and saw nothing to account for the- sounds, 
Here we may as well mention that there were 
two doors in the room, both fast locked on the 
outside. avn a ives . 

“If I could only persuade myself it’s fancy, 
said Phil ; “but itean’t be. Well, as long ae, T 
don’t see anything, I won’t concern mysclf.” 

So he went back to his extempore bed, and 
silence reigned again for s quarter of an hour 
or 50, 

The monotonous ticking of Phil’s watch was 
the only sound. 

The fire had by this time quite gone out, and 
the candle was rapidly following its example. 

In a few moments both were extinguished, 
and the intense darkness was only relieved by 
the very faint light from the window. 

Nothing more was heard until the solemn 
boom of the distant church clock striking one. 
This seemed the signal for a series of the most 
extraordinary events. 

A grating sound, accompanied by 1 sort of 
“click,” again drew Phil's attention to the other 
side of the room, where, to his amazement, he 
beheld a ghostly, luminous figure suddenly 
arise. 

He recognised the face and form, cocked hat, 
wig, Georgian clothes, silvery beard, and all, 
exactly like the portrait of the murdered Sir 
Reginald Silverly. 

There he stood, fixing his gaze upon Phil 
Glossop. 

If the latter wasn’t very much frightened, he 
was extremely astonished. He sat up, gavin 
fixedly atthe figure, which gazed at him inrcturn, 

“Who are you?” cried Phil, at last summon- 
ing his courage. 

'o reply. 

“ At Ieast I'll satisfy myself.” 

So Phil jumped to his fect, and rushed to- 
wards the apparition, which, before he reached 
it, had vanished suddenly, and all was darkness, 
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More bewildered than ever, Phil struck a 
match, and searched the room thoroughly; but 
he found nothing to explain what he had seen. 
The doors were still fast locked. 

Scarcely had Phil again settled himself com- 
fortably, when the same figure appeared again. 

This time Phil said nothing, but, seizing the 
candlestick, hurled it with good aim at the 
figure’s head. 

But it only struck the panelled wall, whence 
it bounded, and rolled along the floor. The 
spectre took no notice of it whatever. 
oe that Phil scarcely knew what to do or 

i 


CHAPTER Iv, 
MORE SPEOTRES, 
SUDDENLY, in a very decp, solemn voice, the 
figure spoke. 

“One hundred and twenty years,” it said, 
“ his very night, this very hour, since the 
tower resounded with the shriek of its mur- 
dered owner; and, in all this time, not one 
human being has dared to intrude in the abode 
of his ever-waking spirit. But now I come 
again, and find yow here, And why? Speak, 
young man.” 

As the ghost had spoken thus, Phil could not 
do less than reply. 

“I’ve a wager on it, to stop here all night and 
face you, whatever you are, or a hundred like 
you, and I mean to do it.” 

“Your boldness deserves punishment,” said 
the spectre, in an angry tone; “and how dare 
you make anything so solemn the subject of 
your paltry wagers?” 

“Pooh! I don’t believe, after all, you're aay 
more a ghost than Iam. There’s some trickery 
at wore and J’m hanged if I don't find it 
out 1” 

Again he rose and rushed towards the figure, 

“ Beware!” itsaid ; “approach me too near 
and you will repent it.” 

But Phil not only went close up to the sup- 
pond Sir Reginald, but tried to take hold of 

‘im. 


But be grasped nothing substantial ; the ap- 
parition had melted into a dim, hazy shadow. 

A sepulchral laugh resounded through the 
Toom, and at the same time a mysterious op- 
pressive vapour made Phil quite giddy. 

He again drew back a few steps, and another 
phenomenon presented itself, 

Behind Sir Reginald a second shadowy fi 
Tose, presenting the very pepe of Ralph Wester- 
ton, the murderous stew! 

This new-comer was evidently of the same 
unsubstantial material as the other. 

Phil, by this time, was in a state of complete 
mental confusion, 

He thought te best thing he could do was to 
go back to again. 

“You have proved,” said Sir Reginald, “ that 
I am no mortal, that it is useless to attack me. 
Remain where you are ; for if you dare to approach 
me again, it will be at your own peril.” 

This advice Phil was ready to take; he was 
weary of this sort of work. 

Now that his courage had given way, he could 
not explain what he saw. He was beginning to 
believe in ghosts, but as yet they had done him 
no harm, 

So he covered himself up again, and turned 
his back upon them, 

“Tt must be all a dream,” was his mental 
comment. 

But, do what he would, he could not persuade 
himeelf of this. 

Once more he looked up, and beheld a most 
startling scene. 

The shadowy baronct was now seated in an 
crm-chair, and partly reclining on the bed, 
apparently aslecp. 

The steward was a few yards off, intently 
watching him. 

A bright, silvery light, like a very strong 
moonlight, fell upon the group. The steward 
crept softly towards his master. 

The mild expression of the former was turned 
to a diabolical fierceness, 

He came close up to the bed, stood for 9 
moment gazing on the other, and then, drawing 
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a dagger, which he kept concealed behind him, 
rushed and seized him by the throat. 

Phil had watched this scene with blood 
running cold, for it was so painfully life-like, 
he felt as if he were witnessing a real murder, 
so he bounded out of bed, and rushed towards 
the bed, but before he had taken two steps he 
stumbled over something on the floor, and fell 
on his face, at the same time it seemed as if a 
cloak were thrown over his head, and several 
moments elapsed ere he could struggle out of it. 

During that time the deed seemed to be com- 
mitted—a heartrending shriek, followed by 
groans, rang through the chamber ; the falling 
of a heavy body shook the floor, and Phil, rising, 
caught a glimpse of the baronct lying on the 
floor, weltering in his blood, and the steward, 
brandishing his murderous weapon, with a 
devilish laugh, running away. 

The next moment utter darkness shut out the 
horrible scene. 

By this time Phil had been worked up into 
such a pitch of excitement that it is no wonder 
his nerves, strong as they were, began to be 
very much shaken, and that he heartily repented 
his wager. However, all was quiet again fora 
time, and at length he actually diddrop off to 
sleep ; but he was soon awakened, 

And this time the ghosts returned to the 
attack with more vigour than ever. 

A complete pandemonium seemed let loose in 
the room, 

Innumerable demons, elves, goblins, spirits of 
every kind, form and size, danced in mid-air 
across the chamber. 

They indulged in the wildest antics, the 
strangest movements, the ugliest grimaces. 

There seemed no end of them; fresh legions 
appeared every minute. Whence and how they 
came was a wystery. 

Among them were skeletons, witches, demons 
with tails and horns, mingling in a most confus- 
ing manner ; and the murderous steward, waving 
his dagger, and the unhappy Sir Reginald, with 
the blood streaming from his throat wound, 
joined the elvish quadrille. 

Yellings, shriekings, scampering footsteps, 
harsh grating sounds accompanied this weird 

while the strange vapour completely 
filled the room. 

All this so bewildered our hero that he felt as 
if his senses were leaving him. 

Having hurled every available missile, includ- 
ing his boots, at the spectral throng, without 
making any impression, Phil made one last grand 


igure |rush among them; but he soon had cause to 


Tepent it. 

Stumbling over something as before, down he 
fell at full length on the floor, A cloth was 
twisted round his head ; he was pinched, bruised, 
beaten, and rolled over and over by some invisible 
agency without being able to defend himself. 

When he did at last struggle to his feet, his 
courage was now pretty well exhausted. 

But he felt his way back through the darkness 
to his couch, and lay down bruised, vexed, and 
bewildered. 

His trials were now over ; the spirits seemed 
to have had their game out, for they neither 
appeared, orin any way disturbed him again. 
Phil Glossop dropped off to sleep, and did not 
awake till daylight. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE EXPLANATION, 
“WELL, sir, what sort of a night have you 
had?” asked the steward, as he let Phil out of 
the tower at half-past seven, 

Phil merely said— 

“Never mind. I did go to sleep, and at all 
events I've fairly won my wager.” 

“8o you have,” acquicsced Mr. Ransford, and 
he walked behind Phil with an expression that 
showed he was highly amused at something. 

* * * ° * 


The y were seated at breakfast in the 
hotel, when Phil Glossop walked in. 

“ Hurrah !” cried they all in achorus, “Here 
comes our ghost-seer !” : 

“The spirits haven't carried you off then,” 
vemarked Jack Evans. 


“ He looks almost like a ghost himself,” added 
Carroll. 

“Come along, Phil; sit down, and tell us all 
about it,” said Swellingham. “ We're all dying 
to know.” 

“T can’t say I passed a very quiet night,” said 
Phil, who hardly knew how to convey his strange 
communication. “I did see some ghosts; that 
is, I must have dreamt I did. If I were to tell 
you all, exactly as it appeared to me, you fellows 
would laugh at me.” 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Carroll; “all we 
want to find out is, whether we are to believe in 
the existence of ghosts; for if you have been 
converted to that belief, why, anybody may 
be.” 

“ Now for your story,” said Jack Evans. 

Here Phil began to rub his shoulder, for he 
still felt some bruises, which, at least, were not 
imaginary; and, looking round at his com- 
panions, he observed an irrepressible smile on 
each of their faces, and he thought he saw 
Swellingham wink at Carroll, So his suspicions 
were aroused, 

“ You fellows know something about this,” he 
said ; “I’m sure you do.” 

“ Know something about what!” asked Evans, 
but he could not keep his countenance during 
the question ; his voice merged into a loud and 
hearty peal of mirth, so catching, that the other 
two were obliged to join in ; and there was this 
s laughing trio ” confronting the dismayed Phil, 
who couldn’t see the joke as yet. 

“Upon my word, it is the neatest thing that 
‘was ever done |” exclaimed Swellingham, a8 soon 
as he could speak. 

The others showed acquiescence by another 
burst of laughter. 

“Oh, I see how it is,” said Glossop, rather 
nettled ; “ there is some hoax in this affair.” 

“ Hoax ! I should think there was !” answered 
Carroll. “We wor’t mystify you any longer, 
Phil. Instead of you telling your tale we'll tell 
you ours. 

“The whole affair was [a little conspiracy 
between us. 

“Swellingham thought his wager would be a 
capital opportunity to frighten youa bit. Rans- 
ford was in the secret. 

“ When you and Jack were out boating yester- 
day, Tom and myself set to work getting up 
a lot of magic lantern slides for mycamera. I 
panies one from the portrait of the baronet and 

is steward, and a lot of grotesque figures, 
Here they are, don’t you recognise them ? 

“The reflection, by the aid of my camera and 
asmall magic lantern thrown on a volume of 
vapour, look quite solid at a distance, and can 
be made to vanish at any moment. 

“Tt’s the same sort of process as Pepper’s 
ghost. That's the way we raised the spirits of 
Sir Reginald and Ralph.” 

“ Where were you, then ?” 

“In the passage outside, communicating with 
the room by a sliding panel. 

“T had my apparatus fixed there, and threw 
the reflections on the vapour in the middle of 
the room. When you came too close we popped 
out the light and slid back the panel. Jack did 
the talking part to perfection.” 

“But the murder scene, you couldn't have 
done that in the same way !” 

“No; Tom was the baronct, and Ransford 
(who got the dresses), the steward, and when I 
turned a jet of lime-night on them, thcy looked 
ghostly enough for anything. 

“Tf you had come close up to them, then you 
would have discovered the trick. But we provided 
against that,” 

“ How?” 

“ By placing a footstool where you were sure 
to tumble over it, and when you were sent 
sprawling, Jack threw a tablecloth over your 
head. By the time you got up again we were 
off.” 
“ And the other ghosts?” asked Phil. 

“Oh, that was far easier; there were only 
these magic-lantern slides reflected on the 
smoke, and made to cance about. It was rarc 
fun to see you pitching boots at them ; all the 
time we were kicking up every unearthly row 





we could think of. When you jumped up for 
the last time and tumbled over as before we all 
pitched into you. Ha, ha! we hope you'll for- 
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“THE SA1LUR BOY HAS RETURNED TO CLAIM YOUR HAND |” 


give us. When we bolted that time we left you 
aloue for the rest of the night.” 

“You never went out of the tower at all, 
then?” asked the now enlightened Phil Glossop. 

“None of the rest did ; but I went home to get 
my apparatus.” 

All was now explained, and certainly it made 
Phil feel rather foolish. 

“Tl confess you did frighten me a bit,” he 
said, “and the trick was very well carried 
ont.” 

“Yes; and you stood it like a Briton,” said 
Tom Swellingham. ‘Better than any of us 
would have done. I must say I should have 
been in a@ tremendous funk if it had been my 
case. Come, old fellow, you've fairly earned 
your wager. Here’s three times three for the 
hero of the Haunted Tower,” which toast (drank 
in cups of coffee) was enthusiastically taken 


up. 

From that day forth, Phil Glossop was re- 
nowned among his acquaintances for the brave 
manner in which he had faced the supernatural 
terrors of the Haunted Tower of Silverly, 





War is aconvent like an empty house ?—Because 
it is a nuninhabited place, 

Way is a rook with a cold like a preparation of 
nitrate of silver 7—Because his caws-sttck. 

Ir may amuse the le who affect to spell their 
names with a double f, that not only were the 
ffaringtons and the ffrenches 80 spelt, but also the 
ffools and every ffriday in the year. It was the old 
way of writing a capital F. 

A Varn Recret.—There is nothing like arming 
one’s self against contingencies. Robert Henley, an 
able barrister, raised to the woolsack in the arly 
part of the reign of George III., had been in his 
youth a hard drinker. Shouffling into his place in 
the House of Lords, tortured by the gout, one day he 
was heard to mutter, “Oh, dear! if 
thst these were one day to carry a Lord 
Chancellor, I'd have taken better care of them when 
‘was young.” 
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THE SAILOR BOY’S RETURN. 
AN ORIGINAL DRAMA FOR HOME ACTING. 
Written expressly for tho “ Bors or ExaLanp.” 





DRAMATIS PERSONA, 

Sir Harry Rivens, a Baronet. 
Brisk, his Valet. 
Harry Rat iin, a Young Sailor, 
Tom PEGWRLL, a Cobbler, 
OLp Hunks, the Squire, 
Bos BRIAR, a Ce 
BuazER, a Beadle, 
Betsy, a Country Lass. 
Mary, Daughter to old Hunks, 

R, H, Bight Hand. L. H. Left Hand. 


THe Scexz.—A Vill 


Stile in the centre—Public House with sign up—the 7° 


Happy Return, Sir Harry enters R. H. 

Str H, Brisk, Brisk, I say. 

Brisk enters R. H. Yes, Sir Harry. 

Sir H, Ah, that’s right ; Brisk by name and Brisk 
by nature. When my new gamekeeper comes send 
him down to the lodge. 

(Going of L. H. 


Brisk. Yes, Sir Harry. (Betseycrosses from R. H. 
to arte ‘How is Mise Betsy to-day, pretty as 
‘usu: 


Betsy. Keep your jokes to yourself, Mr. Brisk, or 
play them off upon your equals. 
pri There is not your equal in the village, Miss 
tsy. 
Betsy. There you go again, Mr. Briak. 
Sells (eithout LB risk, Brisk ! 
Brisk (Running 9, . H.) Here I am, Sir 
Harry. 


Betsy. Ha, ha! there he goes, Brisk enough! 
Height, what a bother it is to be pestered with 80 
many sweethearts, 

Bos Brak enters behind R, H. 

Bob. If that is your opinion, why don’t you say yes 

to the only man who loves you (holding ont his 


IT had known | Aand.) 


Betsy. that’s all very well, Mr. Briar, but 
really I aoe and can’t love you, and that's thg 


Bob. Well, but, Betsy, what objection have yon 
to an honest lad like me? Iam young, and able to 
get a good living, and when feyther dies I shalt 
come in for the farm; and I don’t think there is 
another girl in the village could manage the dairy 
like you could. 

Betsy. Well, then, I don’t like dairies ; I don’t like 
iam, and pigs, and ducks, and that sort of 


Bob. Then, what the dickens do you like? Why, 
you be crazed. 

Betsy. No I bain’t, and I'll take good care no one 
shall craze me. I want to go and live in London. 

Bob. Ah, now you are not only crazed, but down- 
right mad. Why, that London be the very sink of 


iniquity. 
a etsy. I don't care for that. So much the 


ter, 
in the Country — Rustic} Bob. Don’t care, and so much the better! Why, 


make my hair stand on end like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine, . 

Betsy, Don’t talk gibberish like'that! Quills and 

porkypines ! Always talking about your pigs. I tell 
ou I shall go up to London, and have my swing of 
it afore I enters into the nuptial connubial state, 

Bob. Swing, indeed! ind you don’t go and 
dance upon nothing with that swing. You'd better 
have an honest farmer for your husband.* 

Bete. I tell you I won't have anything of the 
sort ‘esides, if I go up to London I might marry 
a lord. 

Bob. Ha, ha, ha! marry a broomstick, 

A rough voice without, sed to represent Bos's 
z Fe eee Te. A. 
Bob, where the plague are you idling 
‘f I come up wi’ thee, I'll lay a stick 
Be hel y onl the bi ick, I 
etsy. Ha, hal you'll ma ie broomstic 
think, Master Bob, ue 4 

Bob, Ecad! you are right. I shall if I don’t run 
for it, you perfderous ji le, 

[Runs of I. I. 


Betsy. Marry a clodhopper! Not I—I’d rather 
marry a—— 


Tom PRGWELL sings without. L. H. 
‘V cobbler there was, and he lived in a stall—— 


Here, yo 
thy time ? 
into th 
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(Staggers in L. H.)" Ah! there she ise—my di-di-vin- 
ity, Betsy. "ll make you Mrs. Pegwell. 

Betsy. Will you? How very kind! 

Peg. And I'll be as true to you as the sole is to 
the upper leather, pon. my soul I will. 

Betsy (turning up nose.) I never could abide 
the smell of cobbler’s wax. 

Peg. What! Why it’s as sweet as a nosegay, and 
beats your wiolets to nothing. Don't you run 
down cobbler’s wax, or I shall bristle up. 

Betsy. I don’t care what you do; and there is 
only one thing I wish you would do. 

Peg. What's that, my everlasting lapstone, my —— 

Betsy. Hold your tongue. 

Peg. Tean’t; my heart is too full, and it’s as tender 
too, Betsy, as a piece of kid. 

Betsy. Once for all, Mr. Pegwell—— 

fey. Once for all say yes, my adorable, my—— 

Once for all, I say no. 
not say yes? Only give me a tender 
proof of your affection. 
Betsy (slapping kis face) Thore it is, (Slapping 
his face and running off R. HL) 

Peq. Well, that is certainly a striking proof of 
a young wonan’s love. Ah! deur me, I was think- 
ing only a little time ago that I was about to unite 
myself in the bonds of unholy wedlock, when— 
(looks off £. 1.) Al! yes, here comes old Hunks 
with his darter, Mary. Ah! poor girl, they sent 
yorng Ratlin off to sea becausc he wanted to 
marry the girl, and they (pretends to cry) separated 
two fond hearts that—oh ! dear! (Stayyers into the 
Happy Return, L, H.) 


~ Enter R.H, OLD Hunks, followed by MARY. 


Ord If, T never will listen to it, Mary. 

Mary. Why not? Yon say that you are poor, 
and that when you die I shall be left alone in the 
world; then why cannot I marry the man upon 
whom my affections are settled ? 

Old H. Because it docs not suit my humour, and 
because it will not please me. 

jew But in this case I eught to please my- 


sell, 

Old H. No, nothing of the sort. When young 
people want to get married, they should never con- 
aul themselves; they should always depend upon 
others, 

Mary. But consider the heart's affections. 

Old H. Heart's fiddlesticks! what next? Will 
they keep the wolf from the door? Will they put 
the loaf in the cupboard? Will they— 


Enter PEGWELL from the house. 

Peg: Yea they will; don’t be alarmed. But when 
I sce two soles parted, I always begin to think there 
is something wrong in the understanding, and so— 

Old H. You will mind your own business. 

Peg. T always do. Bisness is bisneas. I always 
says ene to my lapstone after ten. “‘ Lapstone,” 
says I. 

Did H, Well, now, my good man, don't— 

Peg. I beg your pardon. I pay the rates, without 
any straints, and am not to bé insulted. I'll have 
my say, old Hunks. 

Old'H. Well, I suppose I must listen to you. 

Peg. 1t's no supposition ; it’s positive fact. You 
are a nice, tender-hearted soul, you are! It strikes 
me a good hammering on my lapstone, and a 
as welting afterwards, would humanise you a 
ittle. re 

Old H. (lifting his stick as though he was about to 
strike PEGWELL.) It strikes me that— 

Mary (catching his arm.) Father, father 1 

Peg (snapping his fingers.) That for him. Let it 
strike him he long as he likes, but don’t let him 
strike me, or the blood of the Pegwells will peg it 
into his upper leather, and— 

Mary. Pray don't irritate him. 

Peg. I won't ; but I’ll tell him my mind. If ever 
youe Harry Ratlin comes back, if you don’t marry 

im, why, then— 


Old If, What then ? what then ? 

Peg. Qon't send your understandings to my shop, 
that’s all. Sing tol lol de rol tol. 

6 (Exit RH, singing, 

Old H. You sce you make me the laughing 
stock of the whole place. 

Mary. Why have you treated me so cruelly? 
Why force me to—— 

Old If, I don’t force you. I only say that you 
shall. Sir Harry is the man I have fixed upon for 


your husband, 7 
[Sim Harry enters behind, L. H. 


Sir H, Ah, good morning. I hope you are well, 
be side.) ‘This is a good opportunity to urge my suit. 
‘he old fellow is as rich as Croesus, and does not 
think tnat I know it. 
Old H, (to Mary.) Lam Boing down to the village 
n. business ; do you remain here until my return, 
orrow, Sir Harry, morrow. I leave my daughter, 
Mary, under your charge until my return. 
(Exit, L. A, 















u 





Sir H. V'll carry out the trust. 


(Harry Rat in, dressed as an old sailor, 
enters from behind, He has a black patch i 
over his eye, and his left sleeve is pinned up 
as th he had lost an arm ; he stands ut 
the back listening and observing them.] 


Why are a #0 averse to me, eh, Mary ? 
‘ary. Simply because my affections are another's, 
Sir Harry. 


Sir H. What, upon that young sailor? Why, it 
is two years since he went to sea, and nothing has 
been heard of him, There is no doubt but that he 
has been drowned. 

Harry, (Aside.) That won’t go down, my hearty. 

Mary. I cannot believe it ; and if even it should 
be the case, I will remain constant and true to the 
memory of a brave lad. 

Harry, (Aside.) My own true girl after all. 

Sir, H, That must not be, Mary; such charms 
and virtues as yours must not wither away in single 
blessedness ; you must alter that decision and be 
mine. He passes his arm round her waist. 

Mary. Unhand me, Sir Harry. (She screams 
slightly.) 

Harry. (comes down between them.) Come, I say, 
avast there; that’s not the way a lass is to be 
treated. 

Peg, (entering R. H. with his strap in hand.) I think 
not. The man that ill-treatsa woman shall have as 
much oil from this strap as he likes. [Flourishing tt, 

Sir H. (to Ratlin.) How dare you, you vagabond, 
interfere with me? 

Hurry. Ha, bal Well, shiver me! but that’s 
clever, howsomedever! Vagabond! My dear eyes! 
A man that has fought and bled in the defence of 
his sonntry. called a vagabond! And pray what are 

ou ? 
7 Sir H, Iam a gentleman and a baronet, fellow. 

Harry. You may be a baronet; but, sink me, if 
you are a gentleman—not even a man, to molest a 

‘emale, 
Mary. Ob, do not quarrel on my account ! 
Harry. Quarrel, my. leat !—I am not the man to 
e] ie 





stand by and see a insulted without taking 
her part; what say you, cobbler? 
Peg. Say—that the man that insults a woman 


deserves a leatherin; flourishing his strap), and 
Pegwell is the Ey by you in del Rtas of 
helpless, unprotected virtue in distress. 

ir Harry. Stuff and nonsense! Here comes her 
father ; he will set matters to rights, 


Enter OLD Hunxs L.H, 
Harry (Aside.) Old Hunks is still living, then, 
Old Hunke, t is all this, 


Sir Harry, Only, as I was sp 
sailor beggar interfered, and—— 

Harry. Avast there, Bir Baronet ! I am no beggar, 
and beggar me if you shall call me so. Did I ask for 
charity, miss ? 

Mary. No; you stepped forward and protected 
me 


e, 
Peg. And go did Pegwell. [Flourishing the strap. 
Old ‘Hunks. (im @ rage.) How dare you interfere, 
you vagrant ; what do you do in the village, eh ? 
arry. What's that to you, old Mouldy Crust ? 
Can’t I walk in the village without your permission ? 
Who are you? The beadle in disguise; you are a 


nice Fam as. 

Old A. to Sir H.) You hear the awful language 
he uses, 

Harry. Ha, ha, ha! calls a grampus awful lan- 
guage; well, I have been a sailor man and boy fifty 
‘handed ahd never heard a grampus called awful 


nguage afore. 


Hark you, and mind me! I am Custos 


Rotuloram, 
Harry, T don’t care for Mr. Oustard Cockolorum. 
Old it Do you hear the vagabond? If you are 


not out of the village in less than an hour I'll send 
Biazer the Beadle to take you up. 

, And hark ye, Mr. Cockolorum, if Blazer 
the Beadle takes me up I'll knock him down. I 
may have but one arm, but by the Lerd Harry 
that’s a teaser. 

Peg. And [ll stand by you with the strap oil. 
(Flourishing strap, imitating HARRY's hitching up his 
trousers, and nearly falling on his nose.) 

Harry. Steady, cobbler, steady. 

Peg. Bteady as a waxend. 

Old H. (to Mary.) As for you, come home, I'll 
teach you to disobey my lawful commands. 

Harry. They are not lawful commands. Icansee 
the bearings of this, You wants that young gal to 

that baronet, and no gentleman, ' 

Sir H, (raising his riding-whip). Bay that i 
you , and I'll thrash you within an inch of 


our life, 
2 Harry. The deuce you will, then it’s all over with 
mes Wi , 1 could take half-a-dozen like you before 
reak fast. 
Sin H, You are beneath my notice 


ing to Mazy this | Ehin 


Harry. Ah, that's what every one says who is | 
afraid to bite, and can only bark, You are not 
beneath my notice, for I shan't take any notice of 


you at all. 
(Goes up and talks to PEGWELI. 


Sir H, (to Hunks.) We'll concert a plan to lay 
that fellow by the heels, 

Mary (@ Harry.) I thank yeu for your manly 
conduct, You seem poor; will you accept that? 
(offers a piece of money) ; it may add to your comfort, 
and I should feel pleased at the thought. 

Old H. Put your money in your pocket ; you'll 
only encourage the vagabond in begging, 

Harry. No, she won't, old Pepperpod, because you 
gee as how I don’t want it. Lor bless you, miss, I 
has plenty for all my wants ; bless your kind heart 
all the sume, ? 

Mary. I love a sailor, and will never fail to 
relieve them when I see them in distress. 


Old H, Pah! stutf! (takes her by the hand.) Let 
us get home. Sir Harry, you will accompany us? 
‘ [2zit R. HL. 


During this PEGWBLL, who has gone off L.W., returns 
with his cobbler’s stool and a mug of beer. 

Peg. Sit down, my brave tar, and take a rest. 

(Harry sits down.)  Here’s your health, and may 

poverty always be a week's sail behind you. 


[Drinks, 

Harry. Thank ye, cobbler, thank you. 
Peg. (hands the ag .) Ab, yes; but don’t call me 
cobbler, I am repairer of men’s understand- 


Farry. I axes your pardon, but I always thought 
they called you Cobbler Pegwell. 

Peg. Oh, re that is rightenough. Iam Pegwell ; 
and pray who are you? i 

Harry. An old tar. I once remember coming 
down to thia place years ago, and then there was a 
young fellow—ah! he was ‘but a boy !—and they 
called him Harry Ratlin. 

Peg. Oh, yes. Ah, well, you see, he fell in love 
with there, and there was a terrible row, 
and so he went off to sea. 

rete Yes, I see. 

Peg. No, you don't sec, but I will make others 
see. Here's Bob Briar, and here, by all that’s good, 
comes Blazer the Beadle 


Buazer enters L. H, 
Blazer. Look you here, my fine fellow, you must 


go. 

Harry. Eh? what do you mean? 

Blazer, Mean ! you, vagabond sailor! 

Harry. Hilloa | what do you say ? Avast, my. fine 
fellow; a vagabond and a sailor are two different 
ings, so be civil. 

Blazer, I mean to take you up. 

Harry, And I mean to knock you down, 

Blazer, What, against the peace ? 

Harry. Yes; and, mind ye, I shan’t go from my 
word. y, lor, do you eee, in my time I have man- 
aged to work my traverse through the world. 

Blazer. Now, I say, no bad language. What do 
you mean by that treasonable word, traverse? 

Peg, That man’s upper leather is decidedly de- 
eaying. It means——' 
Blazer, Pegwell, it means—I'll take you all up. 

Harry, Wit you though? What fox? 

Blazer, What for? For nothing at all. 

Harry. Ab! I thought so, Old Hunks sent you, 
What do you want with me, ch? . 

Peg. 1 what do you want with him, eh, 
Blazer? , 

Blazer, He must leave the village. I give you a 
due and sufficient notice. 

Harry. Yes; and I give you a due and sufficient 
notice to sheer off, and not molest an honest tar. 
I shall lose my temper, and break—— ‘ 

[Blustering. 
a swab. 


Blazer, Break what, eh ? 

Harry. Your figure-head, : 

Blazer, That’s quite sufficient. I go in danger of 
my life. I'll go to Hunks, and take out a warrant. 
Tl lay you by the heels, my fine fellow. 2 

Harry. You had better take to yours. (Making a 
blow at him, BLAZER runs of LH.) Ha, ba! the 
hun; shark. Here, cobbler, give us the mug j 
the fellow has made me as thirsty as a mouldy 
biscuit. (He takes the mug, and takes a deep 
draught, PEGWELL staring at him, and giving a loud 
whistle.) There, Iam better after that. : 

Peg, (turning down the jug.) Well, I should think 
you ought to be, Do you make a pint of doing 
this very often ? 

erry. Only when I can get it as cheap as that 
was ‘(Hands money.) There, take that, and we'll 
freshen the nip. 

Peg. (Aside) Yes; but I'll take care and havo 
i [Runs of RH. 


the first nip. 
t ry (Resuming his seat). And s0 old Hunks is 
oing to and wed his daughter to the baronet. 


think there will be more than one word before that, 
bargain iscarried out. (Looks of’ k.H.) Hillo ! who 
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have we bearing down there? Why, if it sin’t 
Bay and Bob Briar. I must be careful, that girl 
has the eye of an hawk. 
Enter Detsy, followed by Bos, RH. 
Betsy. It’s all to no purpose, Mr, Briar; my mind 
is made ap: 
Bob, What, for thy ruin ! you must be mad, Betsy, 
clean gone crazed. 
Betsy. Mayhap I may be so, but I baven’t for- 
gotten what the fortune-teller told I. 
Bob. I only wish I had the fortune-teller here P'd 
fits hers taste of feyther’s horse pond, if I wouldn’t 
‘m a Dutchman. 
Peg. (Running on R.H. with of ale.) Here I 
bare oo the nip, Master Sailor. (lands it to 
ARRY., 
Harry. Take a pull yourself, Old Waxend. 
Peg. Come, I say manners, 111 wash that down, 
(Drinks. 
Betsy (Looking at Harry). Lor’ bless me ! there’s 
what I have often read of: a tar, who has lost one 
eye in defence of his country, hopping to the work- 
house with the other (Clasping her hands and louking 
up affectedly). 
noes Don’t thee look so much like a dying goose, 
tsy. 
etsy. You might have said a duck, if you'd have 
had any politeness, and spoken the truth. (Ap- 


Preaching ARRY.) And so my noble tar, you have 
n to foreign parte, eh ? 


Hurry (rising, and keeping the patch on his eye next 
to her, and speaking in an assumed gruff tone of 
roice.) Why, yes, my lass, I have seen a little service 
in my time. 

Bub, Ah, yes ; been ina great many storms, I'll 
be bound. "Wonderful sighta sailors do see to be 


sure. 

Hurry, Ab, there you are right, my lad; but it’s 
ay opinion you'll always find an unmannered griffin 
wherever you go. 

Pe. That's a peg in your shoe, Bob. 

Bete. Well I declare—ha! ha! Bob's a griffin. 
Well, I always thought he was something like one. 

[ They laugh heartily at him. 

bp. (Puli his sleeves.) Come, I say, none of 

wa ain't 2 going to stand here to be ieughed at. 
I shal’ pitch into that tar, if he ain’t civil. 

Pry. Yes, aod you will soon be glad to pitch out 
again, Why, you're like a good boot—well sewn 


up. 

flarry. Avast there! leave the lad alone; I don't 
want to harm Aim, I’ve seen tog much shot in my 
time to be alarmed at @ puff of damaged powder. 
(dside.) PM give ’em a yarn or two. 

[Mary enters R.H. 

Afary. I have run out to warn you, my good man. 

Harry. (Taking her hand and Bussing te ) Lor’ love 
you, Miss, but you are kind, and puts me in mind 
of what I have often heard—that when a man is in 
distress some pitying angel in the form of a woman 
is sure to step in and save hi. 

Betsy. (Clasping her hands.) Ob, beautiful |— 
ecatatic 1 

Bob. Don’t be a fool, Betsy. 

Betsy. Shall if I like, sir—go and mind the pigs— 
a aud is made up, I'll marry a sailor—see if I 
Bob. (In a passion.) Marry your grandmother ! 

Betsy. ( Bradling 204 ') No, iz, it ain't legal + is it, 
Mr. Pegwell? 


Pegwell, Stop till I have freshened the nip. 
(Drinks. 
Mary. ( Aside.) I fear toask him, and rhay 
he might tell me some news of my poo! iss on 


re 
‘~shall I ever see you again ? 
(Sinks her head down despondingly. 

Harry. Why, what ails you, my lady? I ho 
you have no trouble ; ane. 80 Epod and 80 kind 
should be free from sorrow. 

4fary. You have travelled far, sir? 

Harry. ( Aside.) Now for it. There ain’t a part, 
marm, upon this ’ere habitable globe but I have 
been to, (BoB whistles.) Manners, Griffin, And 
in course I must have seen a trifle or two of service 
and danger, 

Mary. Oh, yes, yes, it’s a life of danger. (Aside.) 
Ob, Harry, 

Enter OLp Hunks L. H. with Buazen behind, 


Hunks, Stop there till I want you, Blazer. (He 
comes down.) What, you have not gone yet? 

Harry. No; and what's more I don’t intend to 
sheer off until I like. : 

Hunks, (Aside.) Humph! a sturdy old vagrant 
er Harkye, I want to speak to you by your- 


Betty. Lor’ bless me! who wanta to listen? Iam 
sure I'don’t, Come, Miss Mary. 


[They go up. 


Pegbell, Bob, I think we'll go and freshen the nip 
—put some more wax on the thread. 
Bob, Oh, wi’ all my heart; hanged if I care what 


Ido. 
(They go off L. H. 

Hunks, (to Harry.) Harkye, my man, how would 
you like te earn some money, ch? 

Harry. Don’t want for rhino, governor. (Aside.) 
What game is he up to? I'll drop intoit, Well, 
you see, money is—— 

Hunks, Yes, ye I see, always welcome. Well, 
you see that girl of mine ?” 

Harry. Oh, yes, I see her. (Aside.) Bless her. 

Hunks. Ab, well, you see, some time ago she fell 
in love with a young scape of a sailor, Harry 
Ratlin ; he might have been called Rattle for the 
matter of that. Well, he went to sea. Now, can’t 
you tell her that he went down with all heads? 

Harry. All bands you mean, 

Hunks, Ah, well, it’s all the same; hands are no 
use without heads, are they? Ah, well, you know 
how to do it. He went down—was swallowed by a 
shark or a whale or a—— 

Harry. A whale will be best. 

Hunks, Why, why, eh? 

Harry. Because they have got such a swallow— 





so we'll let it be a whale. 

Hunks, Ah, well, yes, let it be a good one, and’ 
give you a—a—a—what ? 

Harry. Well, what ? 

qa A—a—shilling—a good shilling upon my 
word, 

Harry. You will ; Pll see youn— 

Hunks, Stop ! stop! don’t be rash, I'll make it 
two, 7 

Harry. You will? 

Hunks, I will, upon the word of a gentleman. 

Harry. Don't call names. Onc word is as good as 
athousand. I'll take a guinea, 

‘Hunks (Gasping for breath.) Oh, dear! 

Harry, What's the matter, you blow like adying 
gmmpus ? I can’t stand palavering here, I am 
off. ‘oing. 

Hunks. Stop ; I'll give it you upon condition that 
yon tell a lie—a fat one, 

Harry. Oh, leave me alone for that (holding out his 
hand). Now, then. 

Hunks, What's the matter ? 

Harry. What's the matter! Pay out; down with 
the shot. 

anes: I'll be shot if I do. No, after you have 
told— 

Harry. No, thank you. Well, then, I won’t do 
it; and what is more, I’ll just tell them what you 
asked me to— ‘owng. 

Hunks (Passionately). Stop, you extortionate old 
villain, I'l give it to you, and if you fail I'll give 
you something else. (Gives money. 

Harry. Ha, ha! that’s right. What else will you 
give me, eh? 

Hunks. A month, with hard labour, as I am a 
Justice of the Peacc, Custos Rotulorum. (Going up 
2 gd NAT Gockel (pocketing the money) 

larry, Allright, olorum (pocketis le 
And Wr don't give you s yarn about a "whale, 
shiver me, 

[During this OLD Hunus has been talking to 
Mary, who shrieks and rushes down to 
Harry; this brings on PeGWELL, Bos, 
Sir Harry, and Bnisk from their several 

entrances. 

Mary (Clutching HARRY’S arm). What, old man? 
Does he speak the truth when he ga) ou saw my 
Harry lost? Ob, tell me all respecting him. 

[They all crowd round him, HARRY standing 
tn the centre. 


Harry. Well, then, all I know on the matter is | jogg 


this ere: We were cruising about in the South Seas 
—as remarkably fine place for w! for you can 
see a whole family on ’em going along, as com- 
fortably and as pleasant as you sees a whole family 
going down to ‘gate or Ramsgate. Wl, then, 
on board along with us was Harry Ratlin, he had 
been wrecked at sea, and so, d’ye see, he wanted to 
get home ; and, as we were homeward bound, he 
shipped on board of us. Well, then, he was at times 
very melancholy, and used to fook and kiss a pictur 
that hung round his neck, and call it his wife. 

‘Hunks, (Joyfully.) There, there, the villain has got 
mae (Aside, sadly.) Oh, Harry ! 

lary. sadly. ; 

Harty. Don't take on, This, ibean't be hel; as 
the man said when half-seas over he fell through 
the skylight. 

Hunks, (Aside.) Stick to the whales, you raagal. 

Harry. Well, then, you see, miss, nothing would 
please our skipper but he would have a whale or 
two to bring home, so off we goes in a boat with a 
har and a few miles of line. 

Peg. Miles, hem! how many? Ain't you getting 
win 





“ 15 
thread of my yarn, if you interzupta:ine. Well, wo 
comes up to dich a faly one, “Lor, he looked the 


emperor of whales, and so good-tempered and 
affable, for he lay winking his eyes at us, when all 
at once our harpooner drove it into him, 


Pegwell, wes all? 
,, Harry. Yes, Waxend, all, He didn’t seem to like 
it, for he dives down under the boat, and comes up 
right under the keel, and the next moment we were 
fying up to the stars, and then souse down again 
into the water, and then—— 
weary: Oh, misery, and what became of my beloved 


rry 

Harry. Well, the last time I saw him, he 
was sitting astride the whale, and going through 
the water at the rate of fifty knots an hour; and so 
we lost sight of him. 

Mary. Then he did not die? 

Harry. Die, not he ; I'll be bound to say that a 
smart fellow like him will turn up true and faithful 
to his love, and that she will reward him for all the 
dangers he has passed. 

Mary. She will, she will. 

Hunks. Here, Blazer, I have been sold ; seize that 
pudacions: oe vagabon: ‘ip dbablas wad 

larry. (Throwing of his dis and q; ing as 
a smart’ Sailor Boy.) lazer, etand off, i Til scuttle 
your nob for you. (Mary and he embrace.) Mary, 
dear Mary, your Sailor Boy has returned to claim 
your hand as he has long had your heart. 

Hunks. I burn with rage. Sir Harry, 
stand tamely by and see all this? 

Sir Harry, Oh, yes; Iam too much of aman of 
honour to force Miss Mary's affections ; I resign all 
claim to her. « 

Peguell, ( With mock gravity.) And 20 do I—upon 
my sole, 

Hunks, What am I to do? I’ve a good mind 
to—— 


do you 


Harry. To give ir consent when the time 
arrives, and you will never repent it; and then, 
surrounded by friends, aye, such as we have before 
us now, they will give us their kind wishes for our 
prosperous voyage through the ocean of life, and 
g ly hail with shouts of welcome the Sailor Boy's 

turn. 


Rue BRITANNIA 18 PLAYED, AND THE OURTAIN 
DESCENDS, 





Conundrums for Christmzs, 
ua oe ie 
1, Why is 4 man with a cold like a miscr's chest? 
2. Why is a wedding like that? 
3. sWisen a boy sete & dog.08 8 cat what Romfin docs ho . 


name 
4. Why is a chemical apparatus maker 8 witty man? ' . 
5. When ts’ wall lke « lsh? 
6. Why is Bau de Cologne like a telegram from Russia? 
7. Why are tight lacers economical ? f 
8. When is an Englishman a heathen ? 
9. How could you make a pig his own house? 
10. Why is the letter S like your dioner ? 
11. Why is education like a tailor? 
12. What was the first thing Adam set in his garden? 
18, Why ia a nobleman like a book ? 
14 Why isa lover like a bell wire ? 
16, What is it we all do at the same time? 
16, When is a bonnet not a bennet ? 
a7eswby! ts tying up @ horse like causing him to 


18 When is butter like Irish boys ? 

19. What newspaper is like a Custom House officer ? 

20. Why would carpenters be justified in believing there 
is no such thing as stone? 
21, Why is dancing like new milk? 
22, When does a bonnet resemble a useless search ? 

28, If your mamma is out of temper, what kind of animal 
does it resemble ? 
24. What is that which no one wants yet no one likes to 


? 
26, Why ought the stars to be good astronomers ? 
; ANSWERS, 


1, Because he is a coffer (cougher). 

2. Because {t is a conjunction. 

3. Cesar (eeize her). 

4. Recause he is furnished with good retorts. . 
5. When it is scaled. 

6. Because it is scent from abroad. 

1. Because they dislike a great waste (waist). 

8. When he offers to bail (Baal). 

9 By tying & knot in his tail, which would be a pigs-tye. 
10. use it comes before T. 

11, Because it forms our habits, 

12. His foot. 

18, Beoause he has a title. 


77, Because it makes him 

18, When it is in little Pate, 

19, The Examiner. 

30. Because they never saw it. 

21, Because it strengthens the calves. 

23, When it is without avail. 

23, Ma's-tiff, 

24. A law suit. 

25, Because they have studded (etuddied) the heavens 


Harry, Miles of line, I say—and you spile the | ever since the Creation, 
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THE MINSTREL; OR, WHAT BECAME OF YOUNG SPOON’S COURTSHIP.—Part I. 





MANKEY sPooNn : 
ABA Sipsire Gong. wTUT. SAD Ue THE VOCALIST IS UTTERLY ROUTED BY THE NEW} BUT APPEASES HIS WOUNDED FERLINGS BY JOINING 
THEN A8 (8)NOW,” APPEARANCE OF LITTLE BOB, ARRIVAL, AN ATTACK UPON A “SANDWICH.” 
‘SER BROTHER, 





THE FOLLOWING NIGHT HE RENRWS Ws aMA-|HE CALLS A BLUE TO I118 AID; THEY CHASE THE] AND THE “CRUSHER” PUR! ASTI 
E 
TORY EFFORTS. BOD AND A FEW FRIENDS ARE| FOE, SPOON ASTONISHES TUE FATIER OF al - . pak ol catipe. AE GYMBLTS 
READY FOR HIM, FAMILY, 





~ No 
"eo 7 

NOTHING DAUNTED HE RISKS TO HIS FEET JUST| AFTER AN APOLOGY ORE MOISTRNS” MUFFING 

EVEN IN THE BAR HE 18 NOT SACRED FROM OU! 

RAGE, TABLEAU, 


LATER IN THR EVENING MR FINDS HIS FOES 
ATTACKING MUFFINS ; RUSHING TO THE RESCUE « IN TIMB TO BE FRAMED AND GLAZED. 


IK GETS A VIEW OF THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN. 3 
For continuation and finish of Spoon's Adventures, sec the next week's number of the BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
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ATTACKED THE DOG. 





“THE WHOLE PARTY OF MONKEY: 
THE RIVAL CRUSOES., They suffered, too, with thirst. 
Under these circumstances, when the dog 


Ly tue Action oF “ Tom Daina,” Misee’s Son,” | Offered to take the lead, they implicitly fol- 


&e., &e. lowed. 
He did not offer to run, but walked leisurely 
forward with his nose in the air. 
CHAPTER XIV.—(continued.) Presently his course was downward over & 
green, soft sward, still damp from the storm. 
Then the pleasant sound of water fell upon 





a DVANCING as much as possible in a straight | 
line, they were soon some hundred yards | their ears, 
away from the dangerous group of war-| Hastening forward, they found themselves on 
the borders of a pool, into which fell a small 


“ riors, 
cascade, with about fifteen feet of fall. 
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No doubt its volume was greater in con- 
sequence of the heavy rain. 

Both filled their gourds and drank. 

The dog floundered in and bathed with joyous 
gambols. 

They then crossed the stream, which ran out 
from the pool, and began a steep and rugged 
ascent. 

ay Thornton stumbled at almost every 
step. 

Ned knew that to proceed much further would 
only be to utterly upset him. 

He therefore looked about for a halting-place, 
and soon found a sheltered nook, where a num- 
ber of stones were piled anc mpon another. 

Here, utterly exhausted, they cast themsélves 
upon the ground and slept until morning. 

Ned was on foot at once. 

Fortunately they had a small supply of meat 
left, and, with water, made a hasty meal. 

“Ah! my poor goats,” sighed Harry, as he 
drank water and thought of milk. 

Ned laughed. 

“ How do you feel this morning P ” 

“Better ; but sadly in want of a day’s rest. 
Let us get back to the fort.” 

“Willingly ; but first let us throw these 
wretches off the scent. They are devils incar- 
nate, and will follow us for weeks, unless 
thoroughly baffled.” 

“ How is it to be done?” 

“ All about here is rock and stone ; follow me, 
and whenever you see a blade of grass avoid it, 
in this way we shall leave no trail.” 

The dog, at a sign from his master, gambolled 
on in front. 

The poor fellow was literally as hungry as a 
hunter. 

prenently: after sniffing the ground with 
eagerness, he took to his heels, and darted off in 
the direction of a small wood. 

His masters followed. 

Suddenly they were startled by wild cries and 
shrieks, accompanied by fierce and savage 
growls. 

Henry stood still. 

“The savages!” 

“No; ’tis Carlo and some wild animals— 
come,” said his comrade, 

Ned ran on in advance, and the noise becom- 
ing louder and louder, he soon found himself on 
the field of battle. 

Field of battle it was. 

Carlo, savagely hungry, had -emificd a party ef 
monkeys, and darting suddenly into their midst 
while engaged in eating some roots had seized 
hold of a plump, little, young cub, which he 
proceeded to devour, without taking counsel 
with its unfortunateparent. 

For an instant the amazed and startled mon- 
keys flew in all directions, utterly texper-stricken 
and aghast at the strange ses 

Next minute maternal feelings took ‘the place 
of fear, and the mother flew at Oarlo with white, 
gleaming, and chattcring teeth. 

The dog, which hadalready killed and partly 
eaten the young one, was foreed to drop his 
prey. 

A furious combat followed. . 

Carlo was more than a match for one, but the 
whole party fell upon him, 

Fortunately the two youths came up in the 
nick of time. 

The monkeys showed fight for a moment, ut. 
when Ned flew at them with his axe, and began 
to cut and slash in all directions, they speedily 
took to flight. 

Henry looked on bewildered, and, apparently, 
sickened at the sight. 

“ Bad Carlo,” he said. 

But Carlo, without taking any notice, went 
on eating. 

Henry Thornton turned away in disgust. The 
young monkey had something strangely human 
about it. 

ne laughed: i 

“You ought to be a gi: 7” he sai 
“you are so squeamish,” eee! " 

Henry quite blushed. 

“What nonsense you do talk, Ned,” said 
Harry, with considerable confusion, 

He fancied that Ned despised him for his 
timidity ; he was very much mistaken, 

Onward still, under the trees, some of which 








were of enormous elevation; and they now 
made their way, fearful the savages might 
follow. 

Soon, however, after a consultation, they des- 
cended to the low-lands, towards what appeared 
to be a river. 

Henry Thornton thought they were not far 
from home. 

An unforeseen obstacle, however, forced them 
again to turn towards the forest. 

A deep and dangerous morass lay exactly in 
their way. 

Here Carlo rejoined them, walking proudly 
and pleased, as if he had done a meritorious 
action. 

At all events, he had made a good meal. 

Harry refused to take any notice of him ; but 
Ned caressed him and patted his ears. 

In this way they skirted the morass, and at 
last found a dry ridge. 

Along this they once more advanced. 

The morass was on both sides. 

Impossible to turn to the right or the left. 

At this critical moment the Indians came in 


view. 

With a fearful yell—the horrid war-cry of 
their tribe—they dashed after the fugitives! 

Both turned, and then, by the same impulse, 
bounded along the causeway. 

One thing alone saved them. 

The dog ran on in front, instinctively select- 
ing the safest path. 

“ Keep cool,” said Ned, “if we cannot run we 
must fight.” 

Henry shuddered,’ shook his curly head, but 
made no reply. 

They were nearing a river. 

“Can you swim ?” asked Ned, 

“ No.” 

“That's a pity. Well, we must make the best 
of it,” replied his friend. 

At this moment they stood on the brink of the 
water, and Ned cast his eyes around. 

The stream was deep and sluggish. 

The dog was already floundering in the water, 
ready to go over. 

Numbers of trunks lined the bank, cast down 
by the late storm. 

Several were afloat, only kept to the bank by 
a few roots. 


These were severed in a moment, and Henry, 


“Where are you going?” asked Henry, 
anxiously watching his procecdings. 

“ Water leaves no trail,” he answered, ad- 
vancing towards a kind of cliff on the opposite 
side of the pond. 

From this he drew the identical canoe he had 
captured from the Indians some days before, and. 
bade Henry enter. 

Nothing loth, his companion obeyed. 

The boat was quite capable of holding half a 
dozen people, so no objection was made to Carlo 
getting in and lying down in the middle for 
ballast. 

Ned followed, and urging the boat through 
the shoal water with great difficulty, presently 
found himeelf in deep water. 

But not in the same channel he had followed 
before. That he avoided. 

Still it appeared to tend in the requisite di- 
zection, and Ned knew the danger of turning 

ack. 


Behind were the furious savages, thirsting 
more and more for their blood. 

The death of their comrades would make them 
remorseless. 

As he expected, they were soon in the river 
where the fleet of canoes had lain. 

Its beauty struck Harry with amazement and 
admiration. 

“What a lovely spot! pity cruel man should 
make it a scene of rapine and slaughter,” he 
cried. 

Ned laughed, for though quite as unwilling to- 
do battle with the savages as Harry, he was not 
quite so sentimental. 

“The question is now, what to do?” said he, 
steadying the boat by means of his paddle. 

“Regain our fort ; that we can hold against 
apy number,” replied Harry. 

“The way?” 

“T fancy if we descend the river some distance 
I shall recognise some land-mark,” was his com- 
panion’s ready reply. 

They were gliding down the stream without 
much exertion. 

All Ned Summers had to do was to guide the 
boat, and keep it away from the numerous pro- 
truding branches and snags which encumbered 
the beautiful river. 

It wound very much, and while certain reaches 
were very short, others were of greater length 


with the two guns, the powder-horns and axes, }and even width, 


clambered on the middle. 

Ned Summers pushed it off, and then swim- 
ming as hard as he could, urged the raft for the 
opposite shore, 

It was an arduous and fatiguing task. 

Henry could not help him. 

Presently, however, the raft grounded, 

They were in shoal water. 

With a how! of triumph, the Indians burst 
through the fringe of trees on the opposite 
bank. 





Snatching his weapon from the tree, Ned 
leaped ashore. 

Henry followed. c 

As they crouched on the bank, a cloud of 
arrows fell around them. 

Fertunately, the aim was decidedly bad. 

Summers sternly levelled his gun and fired. 
‘The foremost warrior fell fiat on his face in 
the water. 

He then snatched up Thornton’s weapon and 
again fired. 

The Indians were thrown into confusion, and 
surrounded their wounded friend. 

The boys took advantage of the hubbub and 
noise to plunge into the wood, where they left 
a clear and open trail. 

This, however, was not to be avoided. 

At length, exhausted and out of breath, 
they halted, and the guns were again loaded. 

Their ammunition was in abundance. 

Henry again looked keenly around. 

The country seemed familiar to him, and yet 
he was not quite sure. 

He looked at the dog. 

Carlo answered by a wag of his tail. 

Both followed him anxiously, but he only led 
them to what appeared to be a branch of the 
same stream they bad already crossed. 

“T know where we are,” said Ned. 

And as he spoke he floundered into the water, 
waded some distance down, and then halted. 


Suddenly, just as they were about to turn 
round a sharp corner, Harry uttered a low cry, 
and raised his arm, pointing some distance 
ahead of their position. 

Ned looked in the direction indicated, and 
saw at once a man seated on the bank fishing. 

He at once, without speaking, swept the canoe 
in shore, and in the deep shadow of some lofty 
trees, 

These trees hung almost horizontally across 
the stream. 

At the same moment they heard footsteps at 
no great distance. 

The Indians were on their track. 

Ned made a sign to Harry, who at once lay 
down beside te dog, and, by caresses and 
motions, endeavoured to keep him quiet. 

The footateps and voices grew nearer and nearer 
every instant. 

But the bank was high, and extremely well 
wooded. 

While they remained still there was no 
danger. 

At the same moment another sound alarmed 
them—paddles upon the water. 

“Move not, for your life,” whispered Ned, 
“now is the hour of peril.” 

As he said this he drew the canoe higher up, 
until it could go no further, being jammed be- 
tween the boughs on the shore. 

A little hole between two boughs, however, 
enabled him to look out, 

His gaze was éntent. 

The loaded gens lay clove to his haut, 

If he was to dic, he woaid die deing battle 
bravely for his life and that of bie friend; he 
would not be batekered im cold bleed by re- 
morseless savages. 

Then he beard a low chant or wail, at no great 
distance. 

It was melancholy and weird. 

Ned could not make it out. 
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Presently, however, s large canoe came in 
sight, and the whole matter was explained. Jn 
the centre was a kind of ‘plathion! 

Onthis platform lay two dead bodies. 

Ned, himself, shivered at the horrid sight. 

They were his victims. 

The boat was rowed by eight men, who, as they 
dipped their paddles in the water, uttered the 
mournful howls which had so irresistibly at- 
tracted their joint attention. 

Suddenly they stopped. 

A peculiar cry from the shore, close at hand, 
startled them. 

The boat drew in towards the screen behind 
which was the smaller canoe. 

Ned Summers felt his heart bound, as it were, 
to his mouth. lay still with his soft 
white hand on the dog's mouth. 

The men on the bank then spoke over their 
heads, and appeared to be asking questions. 

The answer was not apparently satisfactory, 
as the others gave a grunt. 

The boat then led on ite way, the men 
still giving forth their horrid funeral chant, 

Harry looked up, with an inquiring glance, 
at bis friend. 

Ned only put his finger on his lips by way of 
reply to his implied question. 

He could hear the men crashing through the 
bashes, close at hand. 

Presently this sound ceased, and Ned was able 
to explain what he had seen. 

A conference was now held, and the resolve 
come to to camp ; in fact, to remain in their place 
of concealment all day, to emerge only late at 
nightfall. 

The Indians would ‘be sure to halt somewhere 
aor on the banks of the river, to bury their 


ly. and slowly the long hours passed in 
silence. 

Carlo went on shore, dlambering up the steep 
bank with wonderfal agiltey. 

He was evidently tired -éf inaction, and, pro- 
bably, also hungry. 

He remained absent for hours, and when he 
did return was heavy,aud inclined to sleep. 

He had, evidently, @mdulged in some ample 
and glorious repast. 

On an island abounding with small game, with 
hares, gosta, and such like, a dog could have no 
difficulty in living. 

It was a pity, said Ned, he would not hunt as 
well for them. 

Harry replied, that on more 'than one oooasion 
Carlo had shared the proceeds of his chase with 
his master, 

On one occasion, when he, Harry Thornton, 
had been starving for two or three days, nature 
only sustained by roots and acorns, the dog 
started in pursuit of some animal. 

It was small, active, and in appearance some- 
thing like a lizard. 

The dog caught it just as it was about to ran 
up a tree, and killed it on the spot. 

_The huge animal appeared thoroughly to enjoy 
his prize, and presently Harry ventured to take 
4 morsel himself. 

A fire was easily made and the meal roughly 
Toasted on the hot embers. 

It was delicious, and appeared to give Harry 
a new lease of life. 


Ned, from the description, was able to inform | bes 


Harry that he had fed on iguana, a very favourite 
meal with the natives. 

In conversation such as this the day passed 
away. 

Night came at last, however, and the two pre- 
pared for action, 
_ They both entered the boat again, having left 
it awhile to repose on the shore. 

The night was dark, without a moon, and with 
the stars obscured by fleecy vapour. 

They glided out into the stream. 

au was still as death. 

larry, at the express desire of nis >somrade, 
Wy Gown. in the boat. - ; 
took the management of the esca 

wholly on himself. Ye 
. By his side were the two guns loaded, while 
mn his hand was the paddle. 

He held his breath, scarcely using the small 
ie, and glancing rapidly from the right to the 








Suddenly he used his paddle to make the canoe 
stationary. 

He then sent it spinning in shore where the 
shadows were darkest. 

He had caught sight of a large fire on the 
opposite banks of the river. 

He glided along slowly now, scarcely venturing 
to breathe, and soon came in sight of a horrible 
spectacle. 

A huge fire was built on a hillock ; beside this 
was a scaffold on which were the bodies of the 
unfortunate slain. 

Round the whole were some thirty Indians 
holding hands, and moving round to the solemn 
measure of some savage instruments. 

Their faces were painted in the garb of woe, 
perhaps the most hideous disguise these children 
of Nature ever assume. 

Ned nudged his companion, who, taking the 
hint, sat up, looking bewildered and alarmed. 

He had been dozing. 

The sight was not a pleasant one, though there 
was no immediate cause for alarm. 

The canoe glided slowly onward all the; while, 
Ned merely steering. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly the trees ceased, 
and the two boys were visible against the low 
horizon. 

With a loud howl the savages darted for their 
canoes to pursue the two unfortunates, leaving 
the dead for awhile. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A BTERN CHASE, 
‘WHEN Ned Summers saw that he was discovered 
he at once adopted a plan that would enable him 
to gain on his pursuers. He darted into the 
middle of the stream where the current was 
strongest, and, using bis oars with great energy, 
began a race, the victory in which certainly was 
not likely to fall to the weaker party. 

But while urging forward his boat with all 
the power and science he possessed, his mind 
was fixed on some scheme by which to circum- 
vent the others by the force of pure cunning and 
stratagem. 

Glancing back—in a canoe the rower looks in 
the opposite direction’to what he does in a boat 
—he saw that two war canoes were in the act of 
‘being launched crowded with men. 

The Indians made not the least attempt at 

mecreny. 
With awful and savage yells they flew to 
their work, impelled on not only by their natu- 
rally savage instincts, but by the demon of 
revenge. 

Henry Thornton said not a word, but was as 
obedient to the orders of Ned as if he had been 
his legal apprentice. 

The canoe sped rapidly with the current, and 
for some time Ned simply tried his strength with 
the enemy. 

For a quarter of an hour this continued. 

But the Indians were evidently gaining on 
them rapidly. 

This was quite clear. 

Ned’s brow darkened. 

“You must try your hand at this game,” he 
at last said to Harry, pointing at the same time 
to a spare paddle. 

Harry simply nodded, and at once did his 
it. 


The canoe considerably faster. 

“Carlo, my boy,” suddenly said Ned, “ you 

must go overboard ; you can take care of your- 
self, old fellow.” 
Carlo did not seem to approve of the sugges- 
tion. But when his tvo young masters insisted, 
after looking them rather pitifully in the face, 
he went overboard and swam as directly as pos- 
sible for the shore. 

“Now, Henry, keep her amid stream while I 
try and check these ravenous wolves,” said Ned ; 
“paddle steadily, that is all.” 

Harry nodded. 

Ned then took both the guns and placed them 
on the bows of the boat. 

Kneeling, he took steady aim, 

Not at the Indians. 

They were too numerous for him to cope with, 
but he might destroy the boat. 

As the boat lifted in the air, he fired directly 
at the water line, 





A fierce and angry yell proclaimed a double 
event. 

He had struck the boat and wounded the fore- 
most rower. 

The confusion-which ensued caused the periagua 
to swerve round, 

For a moment the leak was completely unno- 
ticed. 

Ned now fired the double-barrelled, loaded 
with swan shot and one bullet. 

This also struck the boat below the water 
line. 

The savages at once saw that their boat must 
sink, 

The second volley appeared to open the well- 
sown seams, 

A fearful shout announced the discovery of 
this calamity. 

Next minute they were floundering in the, 
water, and the fugitives were spinning down the 
river as rapidly as the current and two paddles 
could urge them forward. 

The river now widened rapidly, and they could 
distinguish the sea in the distance. 

“What shall we we do—venture out to sea, 
and endeavour to escape that way—or what?” 
cried Ned, heartily. 

“Surely not in_this little boat?” replied 
Harry. 

“Why not?” 

“The sea at the mouth of the river is very 
heavy,” replied Harry; “there is what is called 
a bar—” 

“ Hist !—look at yonder point—what is it?” 

“Carlo 1” 

This decided their movements, and the boat 
was urged in shore in the dircction of the faith- 
ful dog. 

Fortunately they easily found a small creek 
overgrown by luxuriant foliage. 

Into this the boat was drawn, and the boys 
once more took to terra firma. 

Both were tired, while Harry Thornton ap- 
peared almost to have lost heart. 

However, it was no time for repining ; and 
taking exact note of the spot where they had 
concealed their boat, they started for some inner 
and more secluded retreat, 

“TI cannot go far,” said Thornton—who never 
could undertake long journeys. 

At this moment another storm burst over their 
devoted heads. 

The rain fell in torrente, while the trees 
swayed to and fro as if about to crack them. 

Carlo suddenly gave a low bark, and disap- 
peared in a small hole at the foot of a mound. 

Ned, stooping down on his hands and knees, 
prepared to follow. 

“Suppose it is the den of some animal?” said 
Harry, hesitating. 

“Nonsense! Carlo would not have gone in so 
fearlessly. I can hear him gambolling about,” 
replied Ned. “Come along, there’s a good fel- 
low.” 

Harry sighed in rather a doleful manner, 
which only made Ned laugh, as usual, and then 
followed. 

It was pitch dark. 

The opening went downwards for a short dis- 
tance and then became level. 

They could now stand upright. 

“ We are safe here,” said Ned, heartily ; “but 
as there may be holes and fissures, it will be better 
to lie here until morning ; we want torches to 
enable us to explore this hollow.” 

“ As you will,” replied doleful Harry. 

The boys were too weary and exhausted for 
further talking, so finding the ground soft and 
dry, they stretched themselves out, and were 
soon in a sound sleep, with Carlo close to them. 

When they awoke, some faint gleams of light 
seemed to flitter through the roof of the cavern. 

Both started. 

They had sought shelter in a cavern-cemetery 
of some Indian tribe. 

It was a vast dome-shaped cave. 

On all sides were scaffoldings, on which rested 
the bones of human beings. 

Beside each was a bow, some arrows, and & 
heavy wooden sword. 

This seemed to indicate the spot as the grave 
of warriors and chiefs. 

Harry stood open-mouthed—rather frightened 
than otherwise, 
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“Let us go away,” said he, “the air smells 
like a church vault.” 

“ Are you afraid of the dead?” 

“No; but a charnel-house like this has its 
horrors,” replied the younger boy. 

“Itserved us a good purpose last night,” ob- 
served Ned, “and may again. But we must now 
be moving ; I am as hungry as a hunter, and 
could eat one of these Indians if he were only 
alive.” 

So saying he led the way. 

Carlo, however, no sooner became aware of 
their intention than he took precedence. 

The open air was soon reached, when both the 
boys certainly breathed more freely. 

The fierce tempest of the night before had 
passed away, but the ground was still damp. 

Birds, however, sang on the trees, and squirrels 

*gambolled in the branches, 

Asmall drove of diminutive deer started off, 
alarmed at the sight of the dog. 

“ At them,” said pany 

Away sped the dog after the frightened herd, 
while the boys followed mere leisurely. 

They were afraid to fire, as the Indians, though 
unseen, might be close at hand. 

Their only hope was in the dog. 

He left a wide trail, and they easily followed 
it for above an hour. 

Not a sound reached their ears. 

The deer had led the dog a terrible way. 

Both moved warily, expecting every moment 
to fall into an ambush. 

But field, forest and hill side were all deserted, 
and though faint and exhausted they continued 
on their way for some time unmolested. 

Suddenly Ned halted, and pointed to a thin 
column of bluish smoke, which arose about a 
hundred yards in front of them. 

+ It was in a dell, round which grew an appa- 
rently impenetrable prickly hedge. 

What is it?” whispered Harry. 

“A camp.” 

“ Let us come away.” 

“No, on the contrary—let us advance. We 
can only retreat again if my suspicions are not 
confirmed,” replied Ned Summers, 

“ What suspicions ?” asked Harry. 

“That our dinner is roasting over yonder fire,” 
he replied merrily. 

Harry, who could not make him out, merely 
shrugged his shoulders and followed. 

Ned made his way round the dense hedge 
until he found an opening. 

Here he suddenly halted. 

“ Look,” he said, pointing to a plot of grass at 
their feet. 

© Well?” 

“Carlo has been this way,” he continued. 
“ Here he killed a deer—this is blood. Look at 
these marks ; that is his paw—that the hoof of 
the deer.” 

“ What then?” 

“It’s cooking ready for us—come along, my 
boy. I'm sure it’s all right.” 

And Ned entered the bush. 

Harry followed. 

Both walked slowly. 

Suddenly Ned put his finger to his lips, and 
pointed. 

There was the fire, and over it, supported by a 
triangle of sticks, was roasting a rather large 
joint of venieon. 

A man, whose back was turned to them, a 
savage-looking individual, was turning the 
tempting meat. 

Strangest of all, seated complacently surveying 
the opcration, and as if quite as much interested 
in the process as the man, was their own dog 
Carlo. 

Harry Thornton could scarcely believe his own 
eyes. 

Ned Summers, significantly pointing to his 
gun, and whispering to Harry to follow, sud- 
denly darted forward. 

“ Surrender, ruffian !” he roared, “or you are 
a dead man |” 

The man at the fire turned round, and dis- 
closed, as he expected, the sinister visage of 
Samuel Petworth. 


1 





CHAPTER XVI. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


THE surprise of Harry and the cruel young 
midshipman of the cruiser was mutual. 

Samuel glared sulkily at them both. 

“ Surrender what ?” he asked. 

“The plunder you have stolen from our dog,” 
replied Ned, with a grin. 

“Tam starving,” he fiercely replied, looking 
at his heavy stick. | 

“So are we, and so is the dog.” 

“Not he; the beast would give me no sharo| 
until he was satisfied,” was the surly answer ; | 
“even then he would not leave me.” 

“Good dog,” said Ned, laughing. “Now you 
Samuel, just move off. You shall have your 
share as cook, but shall not sit in our company. 
Go, or it may be worse for you.” 

Samuel moved away, cursing between his teeth, 
but too hungry and helpless to resist. 

The meat was done to a turn, and takin; 
out his knife, Ned cut a huge slice off, an 
handed it to Samuel. 

Then he and his young friend sat down and 
enjoyed a meal which they 
were greatly in need of. 

‘When the meat was devoured 
by the assistance of Samuel 
and Carlo, both of whom were 
insatiable, a search was made 
for some refreshing fruit, and 
this was a matter of no diffi- 
culty, Harry being well ac- 
quainted with all the trees of 
his wonderful island. 

Much renovated, Ned rose to 
go. 

Harry proposed a siesta ; but 
in such company Ned firmly 
declined. 

“ Come away,” he urged, and 
whistling to Carlo, turned his 
back on Samuel Petworth. 

“You're not going to leave 
me unarmed as I am, to die of 
starvation,” whined Samuel, 
advancing towards them. 

“No such treacherous scoun- 
drel comes with us,” said Ned, 
sternly. ‘You know my de- 
cision. When your house is 
built, we will keep our word.” 

“But in the meantime,” 
observed Harry, gently, “the 
poor fellow must not starve.” 

Samuel looked at the speaker 
keenly, and a cynical smile, 
that made Harry avert his head 
in alarm, passed over the coun- 
tenance of the traitor. 

“Come away,” urged 
as if utterly forgetful 
tion. 

“Samuel Petworth,” said Ned, “be warned 
by me. If you attempt to follow us, to spy 
over our habitation, I’ll shoot you like a dog. 
You have attempted to murder me once, and 
would again.” A 

“I solemnly promise, on my honour,” began 
the young villain, assuming a humble and con- 
trite manner, at variance altogether with the 
glance of his eye. 

“A murderer has no honour, no word: but 
listen, As long as you keep away from us, and 
do not molest us in any way, you shall have, at 
fixed and stated intervals, a certain supply of 

rovisions. Make yourself a hut, a home, as I 
Rave told you, and with our occasional assistance 
you will find means to live.” 

Without another word the two left him. 

“© You two,” he said, as soon as he was alone, 
“you two mean to lord it over me, do you. 
Well, mark me, Ned Summers, your time is not 
for long, and then, I have no doubt, Iand Master 
Harry Thornton may perhaps contrive to knock 
up @ very comfortable alliance—ha, ha, ha, 
ha! 

Waiting until they were some little distance 








off, he followed their trail with the keenness and 
avidity of a red Indian, taking care, however, to 


| keep out of sight. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No, 158.) 
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;. HE king soon after fell seriously 
ill at Calais, and his life was 
despaired of ; but an emetic, 
a thing then regarded as un- 
natural and dangerous, hav- 
ing pee pdmiinisteteds he re- 
covered, to the it joy of 
his minister. France, in the 
meantime, though victorious 
was anxious for ;_Anne of Austria being 
also anxious that Louis XIV. should espouse the 
Infanta of Spain. And here it is proper to re- 
mark, that the princes and princesses of the 
royal family of Spain are Infants and In- 
fantas. 4 

Such an arrangement presented advantages as 
well to Spain as to France; but there was one 
person, if not two, who seriously objected to it. 





ESCAPE OF THE PRINCE OF CONDE. 
Harry, 
of his former observa- 


The young king, in his early years, had been 
brought up in the privacy of the palace; the 
nieces of Cardinal Mazarin had been his play- 
mates; and Louis formed successive attach- 
ments for two of these young ladies, especially 
for one named Maria Mancini. He still preserved 
alingering attachment for her ; and of course the 
Cardinal was not averse to seeing his nieco 
Queen of France. 

But Anne of Austria was resolved that Louis 
should marry the Infanta ; and when peace was 
made with Spain, by what is known as the 
Treaty of the ees, in 1659, two of the con- 
ditions were, that the French king should marry 
the Spanish king's daughter, and that the Prince 
of Condé should be restored to his rank and 
possessions. 

The espousals were celebrated in June, 1660, 
with unusual magnificence. The courts and mon- 
archs met in a place called the Isle of Pheasants, 
which lay between the two kingdoms, and the 
French monarch conducted his bride to his 
capital amidst the most splendid festivities. 

‘e should have stated that when the civil war 
in France broke out, in 1652, under the leader 
ship of Condé, the Duke of Beaufort and the 
Duke of Nemours were his principal lieu- 
tenants, 

These two princes, however, were quite unable 
to and at length their animosity grew to 
such a height that they fought a duel in Paris, 
the resuit of which was that the Duke of Beau- 
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fort killed his brother-in-law with a pistol| A cannon ball, somewhat spent, discharged | peace, and after protracted negotiations, peace 
shot. from the fortress, carried off the arm of the| was signed on the 10th of Ar 1678. 

Although the Prince de Condé, during the | general of artillery who accompanied him, and| The years which followed this peace were the 
earlier part of the conflict between the Courtand | then struck Turenne. most prot us and glorious of the reign of 
the Fronde had declared in favour of the Court,| It did not penetrate his body, but, while carry- | Louis . The renown of his name was even 
he disgusted both by his insolence and over- | ing the colours of the regiment in which he first | greater than his power. Spain yielded him 
bearing manner, and at length so enraged Ma- | served, he was attacked and killed. recedence. The celebrated writers Moliére, 
zarin and the queen, that had him impri-| With his death the superiority of the French ine, Boileau, and La Fontaine were now 
soned first at Vincennes, and then at Marionsey, | over their opponents gradually ceased. shedding on the monarch and the land all the 
and lastly at Havre. Manyattempts were made| But whilst the valour of France elumbered on | radiance of their fame; illustrious preachers, 
byhis friends for his li-crationqu:.-7 the thirteen ‘land, her fleets began to acquire glory on another | named Bossuet, Massillon, and Fénélon, adorned 
months he was imr,isoned, without avai, the pulpit and episcopal seat ; and the 

After a tim, however, he procured 3 7 well known association of literary and 
a rope, which he fastened to bar of scientific men, known as the French 
his window, and by its aid descended Academy, was at this time formed. 
to the ground. The king was fond of luxury and 
He soon reached a place of safety, show, encouraged this taste in his 
and was afterwards permitted to retarn nobles, and never, for a time, was court 
to France. more brilliant than his. 

In the following the king's A cloud, however, hangs over this 


marriage, azarin, who might now be bright scene. The French monarch 
said to have completed his career, every 


hated the Protestants, or Huguenots, 
V creat object of policy proposed by the as they were called, with the most im- 
latter having been gained, died, leaving placable hatred, and at length, in the 
as immense fortune. year 1685, issued a famous ordinance, 
The first act of Louis XIV., on the which is known as the “ Revocation of 
death of his minister, was to summon the Edict of Nantes.” 
the council, and inform it, that he in- The latter had, it will be remembered, 
tended henceforth to alone, com- ordered the toleration of the Protes- 
manding the chancellor and the sec- tant religion in France. It was soon 
retaries of state strictly to sign no paper revoked, and the Huguenots were at 
but at his express bidding. once subjected to the most horrible 
The minister selected by the king after cruelties. 
the death of Mazarin was named Col- Those of them who could fly from 
bert, a stern, economical man, who de- their enemies did so, and it is supposed 
served'the confidence of his master and that fifty thousand families escaped to 
other countries, England receiving 
many. 
These cruelties roused the hearts of 
Germans, Dutch, and Austrians against 
him, The Prince of Orange, the ruler 








which was impossible, that of putting 
the finances of the kingdom in order. 
In « series: of years taxes had been 





heaped on taxes, the. receipta not in- — Le of the Dutch, became its leader, and 

creasing. However, Colbert set to rote France found herself once more engaged 
m a short spdoe of time, withou: DUEL BETWEEN THE DUKES OF BEAUFORT AN! in war. 

the sabstitation of a single new tax, 1D REMOURS: Louis XIV. anticipated his enemies, 

was 


Dutch and English, the French had borne an| the Rhine in 1688. 
Austria ocourring caused | honourable part. A seaman of talentand heroism | But his most important proceeding was the 
a great change in several respects, and.in none | had sprung up in Du Quesne, who fought the| despatch of a fleet and army for the purpose 
more 80 than in the aspect of the French Court. | Dutch with success in several battles. of establishing in Ireland the English king, 
Proud and poli: at the same time, none could| In one of them, off Sicily, the famed De Ruyter | James II. of England, who had just been driven 
80 well hold a Court. : - Iperished. Under a grateful monarch Du Quesne' away by his subjects. 

She would not suffer anything that was s ‘At the commencement of the war, the 
wrong, but liked so see herself surrounded P = a contest was nearly a drawn one on land, 
by agreeable society. When she died the whilst the French fleeta, under the famous 
Court lost all urbanity and politeness, and, French admiral, Tourville, gained some 
under the diaguise of severe etiquette, be- advantages by sea, although he did not 
came thoroughly coarse. succeed in the object with which he had 

The French king now began to awake to set out, 

Projects of ambition, and, on the King In the following year, however, he at- 
of Spain’s death, pretended that certain tempted to convey James II., with a fresh 
Spanish possessions in Flandera belonged army, to Ireland, and, on being attacked b 

to his wife, sho was a datighter of the the English fleet, under Admiral Russell, 
king of Spaini-by a first wife, rather than was signally defeated—his ships being run 
to the present g, his son by a second on shore and burned. 


Louis marched accordingly into Flan- 
ders at the head of « large army, and easily 
took possession of many towns and cities. 
The Dutch, however, who naturally began 
to fear that all Flanders would be swal- 
lowed up by France and thus leave no 
‘eparation between that ambitious country 
and Holland, formed an alliance with 
England and Sweden. 

Lonis retired before this menacing 
fee and peace was concluded in May, 


a 
able. to show an amount of revenue in-/ element. In the frequent combats between the | and was first in the field, sending an army to 
of 


The war was carried on for some eight 
, the balance of success being on the 
side of the French; but the enormous 
exertions of Louis XIV. against such a 
combination of enemies began to bring 
such pernicious consequences on the king- 
dom that he was inclined for peace, and 
what is known as the Treaty of Ryswick 
was concluded in the beginning of 1697. 
We have now reached the end of the 
“palmy state” of the French monarchy ; 
and we may briefly remark that, having 
succesafully taken part in what is known 
as the “War of Succession,” caused bya 
dispute as to who was the rightful heir te 
the Spanish throne, he died in 1716, hav- 
ing reigned seventy-two years. 


_ Louis, however, only paused in his ambi- 
tious designs for a time, and, having per- 
suaded England to assist him and Sweden 
to remain neutral, marched with an army 





of 130,000 men through the countries be- a “RY, 

tween ‘the Meuse and the Rhine, and, (To be continued. Commenced in No. 182.) 
having taken many provinces, returned to DEATH OF TURENNE. 

France in great state. ———— 


The war was renewed by him in the two| would have become a great admiral of France,|] A RECIPE is going the rounds of the press for 
following years, and almost always resulted to| but his only reward was to be reproached for | tanning hides with salt and alum; but our school- 
his advantage, being a Protestant. master taught us years ago that the oil of birch 
We cannot give details of the campaigns,| “When I fought for your majesty,” replied | ¥a8 better. 

but must mention that it was in one of them, | the blunt sailor, “I never thought on what} Tyere is a man living somewhere so alarm- 
whilst Turenne, the French monarch’s greatest | might be your religion.” ingly bright that he uses the palm of his hand 
fireral, was reconnoitring a town on the Bhine, | Conferences, in the meantime, took place under | for a looking-glass. It is said anybody can eee 
¢ lost his life, | the mediation of England for the conclusion of | through him. 
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BICVCLE BOB. 


By the Author of “Girgs EvsxcREen,” “ Nosopy’s Doe.” 
“ Fagp Faoutc,” “ Wiaproor,” &c., &. 
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CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 


<75]HE question came so suddenly 
5 upon Luke, that he was com- 
pletely dumb-founded. 

“And it does not appear 
in my simple judgment, that 
I shall get any answer from 
you. You are a couple of 
nice boys, I am sure.” 

- Luke felt that he was com- 
pelled to say something. 

“T left in consequence of a disagreement, and 
because I did not think that the business agreed 
with me.” 

“Oh! a disagreement. 
shall get the truth of it. 
the disagreement?” 

“ People’s tempers are not always alike, Miss 
Warner,” said Bob, his generous nature stepping 
in to pte assistance of Luke. 

“No one asked you,” said Polly, sharply. 
“ I asked you, didn't T, Luke?” 

“Of course you did, and I don't want Bob 
Ready to interfere in my affairs, He has done 
so more than once.” 

Bob at this felt his temper rising, but he 
restrained it by not making any reply. 

The little tormentor was not inclined to give 





Ah! well, now I 
And pray what was 


way. 
er about the disagreement, Luke,” she 
said. , 

“Ob! it is not worth talking about,” he re- 
plied. “Your uncle is hasty at times, and one 
word led to another, and then I thought it best 
to part. But I believe all of it was brought 
about by the jealousy and bad feeling of another 

n,” 


And he glanced at Bob, and that so signifi- 
cantly that there was no misunderstanding it. 

“TY always thought so,” said Polly, in a 
triumphant tone. 

At this Bob lifted up his head, and looked 
steadily at both of them. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FLAME AND THD FUEL. 


A LONG pause ensued, but at length it was 
broken by Polly, who had again taken up the 
newspaper, and appeared to be deeply immersed 
in ite perusal. 

But those tormenting eyes of hers kept glanc- 
ing every moment over the edges of the paper, 
for she felt secretly pleased that she was stirring 
up a little scene between the two. 

““Well, it doesn’t appear that I shall get at 
the right understanding of the disagreement— 
abem—and so I shall leave you to settle it; but, 
I Say, Luke Craft, do you know anything about 
this?” 


“ About what?” he said, sharply, for his evil 
temper was rapidly rising, and it only wanted a 
little more fuel thrown upon the flame to make 
it blaze up fiercely, 

“Well, shall I read it to you? I suppose it 
won't disturb Mr. Ready—and, if it does, L 
can’t help it; all the world is not to be quiet 
because a boy is not quick at his figures.” 

“You may read it if you like,” said Luke ; 
“I don’t suppose that it will interest me.” 

“That's just as it may turn out. Now, 
li 5 
‘Daring Ontrage and Burglary. — Fifty 
Pounds Reward. (My gracious ! what a sum !) 
—Whereas, on the night of the 25th, some boys, 
masked and otherwise disguised, burglariously 
broke into the house of Mise Blossomley, and 
stole a quantity of valuable plate, among which 
were some heirlooms highly prized by the 
owner. The above sum will be willingly paid 
if they are returned.’ 

“ My gracious ! only to think, a parcel of boys 
to do such a thing ; a good sound horse-whipping 
would serve them right. Don't you think so, 
Luke?” 

“Me! What—what do I know about it?” he 
gasped out. 

“ Tdidn’teay, sir, that you knew anything about 


it—only what you thought ; and, here, there’s 
a little more about it, and it’s about the gentle- 
man at the figures.” 

“ About me?” said Bob, starting up. 

“Yes, about you—you're called ‘ Bicycle Bob,’ 
ain't you?” 

“T believe so,” was the reply. 

“ Believe !—you know 40, sir. Listen. 

“It is believed that greater outrages would 
have been committed but for the timely arrival 
of a young gentleman upon his bicycle. The 
burglars, alarmed at this, made off in various 
directions, and have for the present escaped; 
but, from information the police have received 
from the rider of the bicycle, there is little 
doubt that the perpetrators of this outrage and 
robbery will before long be in custody.’ 

“Well, and I sincerely hope they will be. 
Don’t you, Luke?” 

“I! What is it tome? Although I dare say 
that; sneaking cur at the figures would like to 
lug me in for it.” 

At this Bob sprung down from his seat and 
exclaimed, 

“Who are you calling cur—eh 2” 

4nd the next moment Bob had rushed over to 
Luke and seized him by the collar. 

“T cadl you cur, and I mean it; you had 
better leave go.” 

“ Beg my pardon for that coarse. word.” 

“TI won’t ! Let go, or it will be the worse for 
you,” said Luke, struggling. 

“Tl shake it out of you, then.” 

“Will you? curse you! I owe you a long. 
grudge, and you shall have it now.” 

There was a piercing scream from Polly, when 
she saw a knife gleam in the hand of Luke. 

“Murder! murder!” she called out, and the 
next moment the door flew open, and John Stout 
with a number of men and boys entexed. 

Polly had rushed up into a corner of the room 
into as small a compass as she could reduce her- 
self to, and had pushed the table before her as a 
sort of shield. 

Bob was holding up the hand of Luke that 
had the knife in, hile with the other he was 
bestowing upon him a good, sound shaking. 





“Down with him, Bob! Ah, you cur, to use 
the knife,” exclaimed a voice. 

The next moment, Abel Samson, alias Muscle, 
had given Luke a rap over the knuckles, and the 
knife fell from his clutch ; and then Bob let his 
cowardly assailant go, and went back to his seat, 
while Luke folded his arms, and looked sullenly 
at them all. 

“What the deuce is all this?” said John 
Stout. 

Both boys maintained silence. 

“Speak, you Polly—do you hear? Speak, I 
say, or I'll shake it out of you,” for the old man’s 
bloed was thoroughly roused. 

“Oh, don’t aak me; and as for shaking, 1 
think there has:been quite enough of shaking.” 

“What was it caused this? I will know. 
Speak, you Bob!” 

At that moment, the widow Craft was seen 
making her way to the scene of the disturbance, 
and the men, opening a lane for her, she came, 
trembling and pale, into the room. 

“Speak, you Bok,” continued his master ; “I 
shall have the truth from you, I know.” 

“Well, sir, Miss Warner was reading some- 
thing from the » and——” 

“Ab, I thought there was a womam in it,” 
muttered Stout. “Well, what was in the paper 
thas. cancer a1) this, eh?” 

Bob looked significantly at his master, glancin; 
slightly at Lutos. e os 

“ Ah, well,” said the old man, “ T’ll soon settle 
all this. Return to your work, men, and keep 
your mouths shut upon this matter. The least 
said the soonest mended. There, go to your 
work all of you, I know I can depend upon you.” 

“Ah, that you can,” said a voice. “You area 
good master.” 

The men returned to their several avoca- 
tions. 

No sooner had they gone, than old Stout shut 
the door. 

“Look ye, Mrs. Craft, the best thing you can 
do is to get that hopeful son of yours down 
to [one brother’s, the ship chandler, at Shad- 
well.” 

“Oh, sir, I thought you said you would pro- 





tect him. I am a lone woman, and this, my 
only one, fatherless. You said you would save 
im.” 

“And so I will. I'll not break my word ; 
therefore the best way to keep it is for him at 
once to get away.” 

“Yes, yes; but where? how?” for the poor 
woman had been so bewildered by the occur- 
Tences that had taken place that she hardly 
knew what she said. 

“Well, be calm, be calm. I have thought it 
all over and it must be done in this way. You 
must go out of the factory with him, and then 
take a cab, and land him safely at his uncle’s.” 

“ But, sir.” 

“No buts. There, that will pay for the cab; 
and here,” he whispered to her, “you can give 
Luke a shilling or two to put in his pocket. Let 
me see you or hear from you every day, and I 
shall be but too Kappy to have a good account 
of him.” Then turning to Luke, he said, 

“T hope, if you get over this peril, you will 
reflect upon the dangers you have run and the 
pain you have inflicted upon a good, tender 
mother.” 

“TI don’t see why I should be driven away 
from my home in this manner ; supposing I was 
one of the boys out in the lark, I had nothing to 
do with the burglary, except that cur there,” and 
he pointed to Bob, “swears to it, and that I dare 
say he willdo; but I'll psy him out for it, let 
him take my word for it.” 

At the accusation so brought against him Bob 
was upon the point of rushing against him, when 
‘the hand of his master was placed on his shoulder, 

“ Keep still, Bob } you have nothing to fear.” 

The dark evil passions in the breast of Luke 
had been roused and past control. 

He turned upon them a contemptuous look, 
and snapped his fingers at them. 

“Who cares for you,” he said; “I don’t, for 
one, and never did; and as for you,” he held 
up his fist at Bob, “I shall have a reckoning 
with you some day when you least it.” 

“Leave the place,” said the old man; “a 
Place- you: have disgraced in more ways than 
one,” 

“The knife, the knife! shame, shame!” shouted 
the boys; “turn him out, turn him out,” and 
they made a rush at him. 

The next moment Bob-sprang in before them. 

“No, no; don’t do that, my lads; never let 
it be said that any one was turned: out of John 
Stout's factory ; as far as regards myself I freely 
forgive him.” 

During this, Luke had approached the gate of 
the factory, followed by his poor weeping 
mother. : 

He stood and looked rownd for an instant, 
then suddenly seizing a heavy hammer that was 
lying on a bench close by, hurled it with all 
his force at Bob. 

Bob inwardly felt when he was leaving the 
place that he would be guilty of some action of 
the kind, and, therefore, ducked his head, and 
the hammer went whizzing by him. The. lad 
called Head-over-heels was close behind him, 
and, adopting his usual practice, turned a somer- 
sault, and so saved his head, and then the ham- 
mer, striking against «forge, fell harmlessly to 
the ground. 

Had not John Stout turned both mother and 
son into the street, Luke would have paid the 
penalty of his dastardly conduct, for both men 
and boys made a determined rush at him. 

But the gate was closed, and the master, stand- 
ing with his back against it, bade them all re- 
turn to their work, With a growl and murmur 
of anger, they did so. Ss 





CHAPTER VII. 
aA TRAIL STRUCK 
THE bold and mysterious mauner in which the 
burglary had been committed was the comment 
of the journals of the day, ially as a number 
of other atrocious deeds had committed and 
no clue gained of the perpetraters. 

To adlition to the reward offered, the police 
were instructed to spare neither pains or expense 
in gettimg on the trail of the daring band who 
seemed by their boldness and dexterity to set all 
law at defiance. 

Not far from the gate of the factory there 
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stood, as there generally does close to every | 
establishment, a beershop. It was pretty wall 
frequented by the less respectable portion of the 
men connected with Stout’s establishment, and 
many others from the adjacent factories. 

At the dinner hour on the day that Luke Craft 
was expelled, the reason of that expulsion was 
the subject of a very hot discussion, The men, 


were smoking their pipes previous to the bell 


ringing for the resumption of work. 

“Tsay, my lads,” said a broad-shouldered man, 
in the usual engineer's dress, his hands and face 
blackened and stained with the marks of toil, 
and who had been quietly eating his dinner and 
listeningr¥o the conversation that was going on, 
“it was a lucky thing that the hammer did not 
settle the hash of some of you.” 

The men connected with the fact looked up 
at the {man who had thus addressed them. 

_ “Ah, I see you look surprised at a stran: 
joining in your conversation; but, for all tMat, 
Tam one of you.” 


“ Indeed—as how ?” replied a man. 


& Why, 1 belonged to. one of the: deck yaste /geat, but, as if recollecting himself, sank back 
in want of a job, I thought I would just take a}. z 


that has been lately shut up, and being a lit®s: 


walk over to this place and see if there was aay 
chance. I have always hearda good character 
of your factory.” 

“Ah, then you have heast the truth,’ was 
the answer of another. 

“Tam glad of that, and. so I shall go over 
dy-and-bye, and see the master—or I think I'll 
it the morning—what say you,,eh?” 

“M7elf that will be the best time.” 
“And so, as I am a stranger among you, if 


agreeable, Pibe one no longes, but pay my 
footing at omii#.in a couple of gallons ati, 


lads 7” 





generd® .1 on the: tables, and very 

iy didther nian from “Woolwich” give 

e +, Which? wes atlended to with great 
celery back 

After the ad gone round, a perfect good 
sanderstanding seemed to be established. 

The Woolwich engineer filled his pipe, and 
haying lighted it, burst into a loud laugh. 

Ge are you laughing at?” said one of the 


men, 

“To think how you, must have scam 
-when the hammer went flying about you. 
a plucky little fellow of the name of——” 

“Luke Craft,” said one of tha company. 
“Plucky, eh? Very plucky to try and use a 
knife, and then when he was saved from 9 good 
hiding by Bicycle Bob, the very man .he wanted 
to injure, he flung the hammer at him. He'da 
caught it if I’d had my will, Look ye here, it’s 
my opinion that a boy who would use'a knife 
is on the high road: for the rope.” 

A loud shout of approval greeted these 
remarks. 

“But what had he done te.provoke.all this?” 
asked. the ‘man. 


at's 


“What hadn't he done?”, continued the 
speaker, “ Why he must have —" 
“Been what 7” 


And the Woolwich engineer loant somewhat 
forward. 
“ Nothing at all,” replied the man, coolly, - 


At that moment the bell rang out, and: the’ 


men started to their feet. 

“ Carse that bell !” muttered the man. “It's 
spoilt all.” f 

“ Besides that, there is a little bit of a rule 
among us not. #0 tell tales out of school; but you 
don’t seem to be a bad sort of a man, and so if 
you come over in the morning, I have an idea 
that you might pick up a job. Now, then, mates, 
time is time, and good money, if well kept.” 

The next moment the room was. empty save 
the engineer and a man rather raggedly attired, 
who had sat in a corner by himself. 

This man was evidently a “black sheep,” for 
although he held out his hand, and at times 
hazarded a remazk, not one of the men took the 

ightest notice of him. 

is had not escaped the notice of the man 
who had left the dockyard, and he, with a free 
good-will passed the beer to him, but which 
kind and generous action did not seem to meet 
with the approval of the others, 

The roont had scarcely been cleared, when the 
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man seemed to rouse himself, and rose from his 
seat; rubbing his hands, and approaching the 
engineer, he stood opposite to him, eyeing him 
keenly, the other doing the same. 

A pause of some little time occurred, and then 
the man dressed in rags placed his hand upon 
the other’s arm. 

“TI don’t thick I ever saw a better bit of act- 
ing in all my life,” he said ; “and, what's better, 
you have dressed it up to the very life.” 

“I don’t understand you, my friend,” replied 
the other, quietly. 

“Yes; you-do ; but’ perhaps you don’t care 
about doing so. But I can understand you, and 
perhaps I can help you im the game you are 
q7 


game: do mean ?"" said tive otter, 
stall coolly amoking- Pine. 
“Well, do you mind ‘tfeating meto.s crusd'‘of 


eese and a drop more: beer, andi 


then, if we can come to an understanding, I 


-tiink you will be the gainer, Mr. Hiawit.’” 


The person thus addressed half rose'ftem his 


“Loek ye, my‘man,” he said, “te the bread 
andcheese you aze welcome—that is, if you are 
hungry, on 

“IfI am hungry!” And the nan put his 
hand down upon the:table with #fierceness that 
for the moment startled the other. “Well, I 
don’t know that it is: hunger—it is something 
worse : a gnawing, a fearful pain\ for the want 
of food for three days and nights; and the 
worst of it is, sleeping in the. open air rather 
sharpens the appetite than otherwise.” 
id and ask for what you want,” said the 


better ring the bell.” 

And he looked inquiringly at the other, who 
gave hjm a slight nod of encouragement. 

The order given, and quickly executed, the 
man sgt down and be; to relieve the pangs 


‘of hunger‘ which he had 60 bitterly complained 


of, 

The other man bent a keen glance upon him, 
but failed to discover any hypocrisy, for the 
man ate like a starved wolf. 

“ And so you have no recollection of me, eh?” 
said the ragged one. ‘“ Well, I always thought 
when once you had a chap in your grip you never 
forgot him.” 

And he took a hearty drink at the beer. 


“But, you see, my good fellow,” replied the ° 


other, with a laugh, “ you are making a mistake. 
You are welcome to the bread and cheese for all 
that, Will you have a smoke?” 

“Yes. I don’t think it will hurt. I have 
lived upon it for some time.” 

“ Lived upon what?” 

“Smoke—when I could get it; and tobacco 
didn’t always-come handy. Ah! thank you! 
How strange things come round.” 

And he helped himself to the tobacco, which 
was pushed tewards him. 

a Ah! yes; it is a strange world,” replied the 
other. 

“Very, very strange; stranger still that, two 
years ago, you had me in custody, close against 
this'very spot.” 

The eyes of the man thus addressed opened 
to their widest extent fer a moment, and then 
quietly dropped as he took up.the beer. 

“ The trouble you have seen, my good fellow, 
has rather upset you,” was the reply. 

“Has it; you rather upset me when you 
came in. Lor’ bless you, with all the make-up I 
knew.you in amoment. I know you well enough, 
4nd can guess what yau are here about.” 

. Well, then, what is it? and who am I?” 

“You are Hawk—James Hawk, the detective, 
and you are down here respecting the burglary, 
and——” 

“Hush—be quiet,” said the other, grasping 
his wrist. 

The door at that moment opened, and a 
man looked in. Not seeing the party he was 
in quest of, he quickly withdrew. 

“Well, supposing I am the man you say I am, 
pray who are you? I can only promiee you, 


“Where's the money, first?” I'thint I had: 








whatever you say shall be held in the strictest 
confidence.” . 
“Well, I believe you, because you did not 


behave so badly when you hg ‘hold of me 
once.” 
“Thad! When was that?” 


“ About two years ago. I was an apprentice, 
nearly out of my time.” 

“Ah, an apprentice ! 

“Over at the factory yonder; and I don’t 
think many chaps had a brighter career before 
them than young Charlcy Mason.” 

“Charley Mason! I think I remember.” 

“Of course you do. I got out of my depth, 
and didn’t know which way to turn, when, all at 
once, a temptation fell in my way, and in an 
evil moment I yielded to it, and—and—and— 
fell for ever.” e 

The emotion the poor fellow felt while making 
this statement a) to overcome him, for he 
sank his head upon the table, and buried his 
faowin his hands. 

Tie man called James Hawk, looked at 
him fer a moment, as if to see whether the 
emotion of the man was real or feigned, and 
then, being satisfied that his sorrow and: peni- 
tence was real, he placed his hand kindly upon 
his shoulder. 

“Look up, my man,” he: said, “I am the 
person you say.” 

é You don't Bu) that when a fellow has 
been taken by the collar that he easily forgets 
the man who did him that favour! Oh, no! I 
don’t think that any man can do that.” 

“ Well, well, never mind.” 

“Never mind!” and the next moment he had 
sprang te his feet. “I shall have to mind it 
while I live, and in my solitary cell I have sworn 
aoe mg revenge upon the pair who caused 

Well, wall, that is your ‘businesn” 

“T know that, and I don’t want anyone to in- 
terfere with it. Now, then, you have come down 
here to find out the chaps connected with that 
business over there.” 

And he pointed his thumb in the direction 
of the house where the burglary took place., 

“Yes, you have guessed rightly.” 

, “have,” was the eager reply. 

“ Well, I think I can tell you all about it, or 
at least I can tell you how to strike the trail 
and ge upon the track.” . 

“ Tf you do, I'l make it well worth your while, 
Charley Mason, in more ways than one.” 

“T am not a-going to do it for money ; at least, 
not so much as for the desire I have to sarve 

ai ” 
“ The chaps who served you ont, eh?” 
“Just so, Well, you want to get at the boys 


Where ?” 


firet.” 
“ That's the trail, my lad.” 
“Yes, there you are right. Well, then, two 


out of the lot are Luke Craft and young Jack 
Pepper—the other two, for there were four of 
them in it, belong to the-other side of the water, 
and I don’t know anything of them.” 

“ But how do you know that, and are you sure 
you're putting the saddle on the right nag?” 

“Yes, 1 saw them start off upon what they 
called the lark ; I was lying down by the wall, 
and I heard them talk about masks. I thought 
nothing of it at the time, until I heard the affair 
of to-day.” 

James Hawk reflected for a moment. The 
man who was giving him this information had 
been taken up for stealing braas articles from 
the factory, aud all he was saying might be out 
of spite or revenge. 

“You asid you had some spite against.these 
two boys—what was it, eh?” 

“The first boy, Luke Craft, incited me to 
steal, and the second took me te his uncle's 
place where the proceeds of the robbery were 
sold ; but as soon as they saw that the game was 
up—and mind you they both had a share of the 
plunder—they turned round upon: me.” 

“Ah! that is always.the case.” 

“ Yes, but it’s my turn now, and it shall be 
the case with them. I tell you that shop of old 
Pepper's is rothing better than—— ” 

“What we have long suspected it to be, but 
what we have never been able to 1.” 

“You shall soon be able todo that. I'll go 


with you heart and soul into the matter, I'll 


~ 
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“BOB HELD THE HAND THAT HAD THE KNIFE, AND GAVE LUKE A GOOD SHAKING.” 


pay off my old score with the Peppers and Luke 
Craft.” 


“Well, if you only break up that affair you 
will be a clever man. Why, we sent a couple of 
our cleverest men to sell things, and the old man 
Tefased to buy them only at asum beyond the 
market price—he wouldn't fall into the trap.” 

“Of course, not while the young one was on 
the look out, which he always is. n't he look 
innocent as he stands at the door whistling, pre- 
tending to be half asleep, while no weasel is 
more wide awake.” 

“ Well, but I have watched him for hours to- 
gether, and never seen him stir from the place,” 
said Hawk. 

“That's it, it’s all done by signals, and he 
knows a real customer from a trap in disguise— 
ha! ha! Why, he is a match for the best of 

a.” 

“But not for long, if you go hand in hand 
with me,” and Hawk looked with glistening eye 
upon the young fellow. 

“T tell you I will, if I can only serve them out 
as they served me.” 

“Well, we must iy 
again, Charley,” said 
a kind-hearted man. 

“You'll never do that. Why, look you, did 
you see how my former mates gave me the cold 
shoulder? And when old Stout—bless him, for a 
kind-hearted, good soul—offered me work, they 
said they would all strike if he did; so he 
was obliged to give in to them.” 

“Oh, that is it,” said the officer, with a sigh. 

“Then, again, what’s to give me back my poor 
old mother, and the girl that I loved when we 
were children together—and to whom, when I 
was out of my time, I was to have been married 
to—and—and——?” 

He stopped, as though he was chgking. 

“ Well—well, what became of them?” 

“They died broken-hearted while I was in 
prison. The shame and dis; was more than 
they could stand; and all I wonder at is that T 
am alive.” 


and put you to rights 
e officer, who was really 


“Since you have been out, you have been 
honest, Charley ?” asked Hawk. 

“ Yes, down to starvation ; I was about making 
& finish of it one day, when I was saved bya 
good fellow, and one who has been my friend 
since.” 

“ And who was that, eh?” 

“ Bob Ready—him they call ‘Bicycle Bob!’ 
He met me when nearly the last hope was gone ; 
and without saying a word, emptied his pocket, 
gave me a grip o’ the hand, and walked off.” 

“That's a splendid fellow, Charley; that was 
doing things in the right way,” said Hawk. 

At that moment there was an angry altercation 
taking place at the bar, which had the effect 
of suspending their conversation. 

“ Follow .me out,” said Hawk, in a whisper, 
“but atadistance. No matter; come with me at 
once, no one but yourself knows me—it shall go 
hard but the‘ one fault’ shall be got over, and 
T'll make a man of you yet.” 

They grasped each other's hands, and rising, 
went out into the street as two men looking after 
work, 


CHAPTER VIM. 
BOB BICYCLE SAVES THE CASH. 
Ir was some time before the men or the master 
at the factory regained their usual coolness or 
sles dan to work—the former having a strong 
inclination to pay Master Luke off, and the 
latter being thoroughly disgusted with the con- 
duct of the boy whom he was trying all in his’ 
power to save. . 

Stout went into the counting-house and there 
found Polly in a state of tears, attended by slight 
hysterics. 

__ ‘Well, I never witnessed such a sight as this 
in all my life,” she sobbed out. 

“And [hope you will never see such another,” 
replied her uncle. “It would have served him 
right had I sent that youngster off to prison.” 

“To prison,” said Polly, taking the handker- 
chief from her eyes; “I don't see why.” 


“I daresay not ; atid I don’t see why you 
should,” replied Stout. , 

“T have as good a right to see as you have, or 
anybody else,” said Polly, all the perverseness of 
her disposition returning in full force. “The 
poor fellow had everybody against him.” 

At this remark Bob looked up from his papers 
having gone back to them ly Luke 
left, while old Stout laughed outright. 

“Tt’s nothing to laugh at. I say again, the 
poor boy hadn’t a friend to stand up for him.” 

“ I think he has had one of the best friends in 
the world to stand up for him, and that is your 
uncle, Miss Warner,” said Bob. 

“You think! I am not aware that anybody 
in the present company asked you to think. 
It’s all spite upongour part, Mr. Bob with the 
bicycle,” and at the mention of the last word 
Polly threw her head back with a toss of supreme 
contempt. “You had better attend to your 
figuree.” 

“Tam attending to them, Miss Warner,” was 
the reply. 

“Very well. Oh, yes; I was just getting 
ready to go.” 

This last remark was made in reference to her 
uncle threwing open the counting house door 
and pointing to it, an action PoMy- sufficiently 
well understood. 

“Whenever you interfere in the business, 
polly, you know what I mean when I open the 

loor.”” 
“ Perfectly ; and I hope I shall not give you 
many more opportunities of so insulting your 
own flesh and blood. A maid-of-all-work’s place 
would be more preferable.” 

“ Just as you like, Polly.” 

“ But I don’t like, and shan'tlike, Bless me! 
where have I put my gloves? Have you seen my 
gloves, Mr. Ready?” 

“T see them now, and they are in your hands 
Miss Warner,” said Bob. 

“So they are, Ideclare. And nom, adieu fe 
ever! 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 158.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SOMETHING LIKE A PERFORMANCE. 


S}HOM have I the honour of address- 
€| ing?” asked Oscar, after a pause. 
“Ab, there it is again; you 
know, a name's everything: I call 
myself Jabetzee Zingalee Saib.” 
“ But you're an Englishman,” 
observed Oscar. 

“Ofcourse Iam. My proper name is Enock 
Muggeridge, the vilest name a professional man 
cnown. Who would go and seg Enoch Mug- 
Reridge's representations? The very fame is 
enough. But now to business. Will you throw 
Your destiny in with mine?” 

“But I am without capital to embark in this 
Speculation,” said Oscar. 

“I didn’t ask it. Ill engage you at so much 
per week, and I’ll id lodge you; and for 
that you shall act Before the public as the 
Principal in the concern. I am of a retiring 
disposition, and shall keep in the background.” 

“For what n ?” asked Oscar. 

“For this. iosity, you must know, is the 
Motive power ‘four line, and nothing excites 
Cariosity so much as mystery. I shall dress my- 
self as an Indian chieftain, and shall be scarcely 
ever seen, You give out at the places we stop 
at that Iam a wicked old Indian; you picked 
me up in the East, and that I offered you a 

jousand roy to smuggle me over to England, 
because Thad killed an Indian priest, or some- 
thing of that sort. Ler bless you, sir, the public 
would give a guinea a-piece to see a murderer, 
whereas they would give notlfing to see a man 
who had nothing to recommend him but his 

goodness, I know the world well, sir.” 

“You seem to know your line of business.” 
“My Profession, sir,” said Jabetzee Zingalee 
Saib, with dignity. 
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“Yes, your profession. I beg your pardon.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, my dear sir. But to 
proceed. I have bought s small elephant to 
draw the caravan. Elephants are not quite stale 
yet. You must tell the public that it is my 
elephant ; that I and the elephant are like twina, 
and that I would sooner lose my life than part 
with the animal. Will you join me?” 

“TI will do so without the least hesitation. I 
can but try,” said Oscar. 

Hastings one morning awoke, and fodnd itself 
bedaubed with large red placards, announcing 
that Jabe Zingalee Saib, grandson of Tippoo 
Saib, would have the honour of presenting to 
the nobility, gentry, and inhabitants generally, 
an opportunity of inspecting the world-renowned 
scenic views of Persian, Egyptian, and Indian 
ruins, and other places of interest ; also classical 
illustrations of Milton, Dante, and other poets. 

Two days after this an elephant, gaily har- 
nessed, entered the town, and after parading 
the principal streets, turned into a piece of 
vacant ground which then existed just by where 
the memorial now stands. 

There descended from the car Mr. Enoch 
Muggeridge, superbly got up in his assumed 
character, with turban, and long-flowing crimson 
silk robe, embroidered wlth gold, which hung 
loose from his shoulders, and as the wind oc- 
casionally blew it on one side, displayed baggy 
trousers made of rich blue cashmere. 

Mr. Muggeridge knew the public, He un- 
harnessed his elephant, and took it down to- 
wards the sea. 

The expectant crowd stood around, wondering 
whether the huge animal was going to swim 
across to Cherbourg, or whether it would deluge 
the town with water by turning its trunk into a 
living syringe. 

After looking out at sea for some moments, 
with its sharp, intelligent little eyes, and oc- 
casionally glancing sideways at the crowd, the 
clephant followed his master from the beach 
back to the camping-place. 

The public curiosity was aroused, Here was 


an elephant with an Eastern noble, grandsom of 
the immortal Tippoo Saib, in the midst of a 
modern English watering-place. 

Oscar had engaged the use of the music-hall 
for six consecutive nights, Muggeridge, according 
to his own wish, being judiciously kept in the 
back-ground. His object was to create curiosity, 
but to leave it unappeased. 

The first night arrived when the scheme of the 
showman was to be tried. 

The doors were opened, the public flocked in, 
and the exhibition commenced. 

Some of the scenes were really exciting, if not 
appalling—such as those from Milton and Dante, 
but Muggeridge told Oscar confidentially that 
horror paid better than anything, which was 
true, if the applause after the scene disappeared 
could be taken as any criterion. 

Oscar stood at the side, and as each scene 
was changed described to the spectators its 
character. 


Muggeridge was invisible until the end of the 
representations, when the lights were turned up 
in the hall, and Jabetzee Zingalee Saib ap- 
peared, and, with a solemn stride, slowly moved 
to the front of the stage. 

The effect was magical, and he was greeted 
with immense applause. 

“ Engleeschmans,” said Muggeridge, in ad- 
mirable broken English, “ my country and yours 
is not much similarity. In India we have im- 
mense ruins; we have traditions reaching back 
to time when this country was only swamp and 
forest—to millions of years—but in England you 
have great much of houses and buildings, and 
your potato is good. Your vegetable is good ; 
you have engines that snort and spit fire, but I 
much prefer India. I sit by my banyan tree, 
and smoke my pipe, and I think of the great 
Brahma who lived twenty-seven millions of 
years ago. = 

“T see white smoke rise, and I know it is 
Indian widow burning her body that her 
soul may go to her husband. Do you do’ this 


here? No, your woman marry again, and give 
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to the second husband the clothes of the first. 
England is great, but she was born yesterday. 
England is a little garden, India is immense ; 
England is pretty, India is grand. Your river 
are small, and trickle along pretty, but our river 
is mighty, and like a rolling sea. You have fine 
horees, but no elephants. Our elephants is clever 
with much cunning. My elephant is ninety- 
seven years old, and his faculties are sharp. 

“You English grow too fast ; your towns are 
too close. There is no room to wander abont. 
I sometimes fcel choked. I want a big forest, 
or a high mountain where I can breathe.” 

The audience applauded loudly, and Jabetzee 
proceeded with his harangue, contrasting the 
various customs of England with those of India, 
and ludicrously endeavoured to show that 
those of the latter were far more civilised and 
preferable, and the entertainment concluded 
ania a storm of approbation. 

“It's a tine spec,” said Mr. Muggeridge, after 
he and Oscar had reached their room, aud were 
comfortably sipping their coffee, “it’s a fine 
spec. We atewell provided for for life. Our 
respective and several bread is buttered, sir. No 
more shall the hungry wolf of.poverty approach 
our door. Twerhundred heads at. two shillings, 
that’s £20; twe- hundred and fifty at one 
shilling, that’s £12 5s. ; that’s:-$82 5s., and then 
the tanners—say two hundred.tanncrs—the back 
aeata, that’s £5; that's nearly £40. Bay £40 
receipts; disbursements what? Rent of hail, 
attendance, and so on, say at the outside #8; 
well, at the least, there's £30 clear profit. It's 
& good spec, sir, 2 good spec.” 

“But many nights we shall be doing nothimg,” 
observed Oscar. 

“That's true; but not many nights... This 
kind of business rests s0 much upon * men’s 
power of arrangement andorganization. Lhaxe: 
the bump of order. Do you believe in phrenology ? 
Look at the shape of my head. Leave it to me. 
There's very few mints we shall not be at work 
with the two bobe, the one bobs, and the tanners 
rolling in.” 

“ Things went on swimmingly,” as Muggeridge 
observed, for the six nights, at the.end of which: 
Jabetzee Zingalee Saib iesned a circular inform- 
ing the nobility, gentry, and inhabitants of 
Hastings and its neighbourhood, that having 
been requested by many of the high families to 
prolong his stay in order that they might have 
a farther opportunity of visiting his renowned 
Tepresentations, he had determined to stay 
another three nights. 

These three nights proved as successful as the 
previous six. Another three nights followed, 
and.-then:he had recourse to the “positively one 
more night only ” dodge, until at last his daily 
visit with his elephant down to the sea created 
mo more interest in the satiated public mind 
than did the appearance of a butcher with his 
tray, or a milkman with his pans. 

“The public mind,” observed Mr. Muggeridge, 
philosophically, to Oscar, after returning from 
his sea visit with the elephant on the last day— 
“the public mind rushes after novelty, but is 
soon satisfied. Eleven days ago, I was over- 
whelmed with spectators—to-day I had no-one 
to look at me but a nurserymaid,a small boy, 
and a lame poodle.” 

“This place is done, I think,” said Oscar. 

“Yes,” observed Muggeridge, in more pro- 
fessional. language ; “ Hastings is worked dry.” 

The next day the great grandson of Tippoo 
Saib monnted the hoodah of the elephant, and 
left Hastings, the chariot, or car, following with 
Oscar, and behind that came the waggon with 
the apparatus. 

They passed through St. Leonards, and along 
the road by the side of the sea on to Pevensey 
plain. They passed the grand old castle of 
Pevensey, and soon reached the road which 
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was dealt with in the same way. fta curiosity ! 
somewhat aroused by a red placard beforehand, 
and then startled by the appearance of the ele- 
phant taking his long strides through the streets 
with a richly painted hoodal om his back, and 
inside this hoodah sat Jabetzee Zingalee Saib, 
the great grandson of Tippoo Saib, calmly smok- 
ing his hookah, for Mr. Enoch Muggeridge was 
very careful as to effect. 

That skilful individual found: the “spec” as 
successful at Brighton as it hud been at Hastings, 
and there is no doubt that fortune would have 
followed their footsteps had not an incident 
occurred in this town which upset their arrange- 
ments, and ultimately destroyed the harmonious 
relationship between Oscar and his friend. 

On the third night of their representations, 
Oscar stood as usual beside the front screen ; the 
place where he was standing being dark, he was: 
necessarily unseen. by the audience. 

He was in the middle of' a description of the 
representation of the ruins of Nineveh, when, to 
his amazement, he felt something: gradually 
encirele his neck, then squeeze him tightly, and 
then face was put close to his, and a pair of 
soft lips kissed his cheek, a voice saying 
ardently at the same moment, 

“ Found at last.” 

Mr. Muggeridge being behind the scene, and 
hearing Oscar's voice suddenly oesse.called out, 
“Go on, go on. What in the woutil are you 
stopping for? Go on.” 

we finding Oscas still remained silent, so 
far‘as concerned his addpessing the audience, but 
earnestly appealing to some one to be quiet, Mr. 
Moggeridge went forward wherc he eauld discern 
{ibeegh they were invisibleto-the:audience) a 
; formp;with her-anms awowadd Qeger’s neck, 
from: which emisraces the latter was vainly 
struggling to release himself. 

“What now?” asked Muggeridge, im a whisper, 
“there must be no courtimgrin. bwsiress-hours. 
Go on with the description. Who is this girl?” 

He succeeded in releasing Oscar from the fair 
lady’s embrace, and took her into the small room 
at the back of the stage. 

All this while the audicnce sat in surprise, 
wondering what could be the reason of the sud- 
den close of the half-finished description, when 
Oscar, released as we have seen, proceeded with 
his address, and the entertainment was at length 
brought to a satisfactory close. 

Jabetzee came forward to give his usual ad- 
dress. He said to Oscar, 

“There's a girl in the back room wants to see 
you.” 

Oscar hastened into the back room, and there, 
sitting on one of the chairs, with her pale face, 
blue eyes, slim figure, and abundant flossy red 
hair, was no less an individual than Miss Bar- 
bara Pendle. 

Oscar gazed at her in surprise. He could not 
understand that the girl whom he had only met 
once before, and who then seemed cold and un- 
impassioned, should have sought him out in a 
distant place, and have announced her presence 
in such a strange manner and at such a moment. 

He was not a very quick reader of character, 
or he might have observed on the oocasion of his 
first interview with her, the quickly flushed 
cheek rapidly succeeded by a deathly pallor, and 
the curious furtive glauce of the eye every now 
and then turned upon his features, On that 
occasion he had looked upon her unmoved —not 
the least flutter of love or admiration disturbed 
his breast ; with Barbara it had been love at first 
sight. 

Until she first met Oscar she had scarcely been 
allowed to k to any one of the opposite sex. 

When Pendle informed her he was about to 
bring a gentleman who would make her a good 
husband, providing she would love him, and that 
it was his, Pendle’s wish, that they should be 





skirted the South Downs, leaving Beachy Head 
on the left, 

The animal attracted from the cottages along 
the wayside every human being within; and 
they stood at their doors gazing in silent wonder 
as he passed, and many followed him a consider- 
able way along the road. An entry into a village 
was @ cause'of windows anc doors to be crowded 
with heads and faces, with eyes widely distended 
looking at the beast. 

They reached Brighton in safety. This town 


married, Barbara received the order as natutally 
as she would have played a fantasia on the piano 
at her father’s request. 

Oscar now stood silent. He was puzzled at her 
behaviour, and annoyed and alarmed at being 
discovered by any one connected with Pendle. 

Poor Barbara took his silence as a cruel re- 
buke for her forwardness and want of propriety. 
She hung her head abashed—looking on the 
ground —her face and neck scarlet with shame, 
and presently she burst into tears, 
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Osear felt perplexed. Why was she crying? 
He thought of Pendle, and the hatred he bore 
to the father called up suspicion sgainst the 
daughter. 

“T believe she is acting all this,” he thought. 

‘* Miss Pendle, may I ask of you a favour?" 
he said aloud. 

“A favour? I grant it before you name it, 
Mr. Wilson,” said Barbara, in an almost inaudi- 
ble voice—so sadly—full of heartfelt sorrow— 
and for one moment she raised her eyes and 
gazed upon Oscar’s face, but quickly again they 
were bent upon the floor. 

“Then I will ask you never to inform your 
father that you have seen me, nor let him know 
where I am. The connection between myself 
and Mr. Pendle is at anend. I wish him to be 
a stranger to my movements.” 

“He shall never know anything from me, Mr. 
Wilson.” 

“¥ have your solemn promise, Miss Pendle?” 

“You have, Mr. Wilson; but, oh! why are 
yeu so cold towards me? In what my father 
mey have offended you, I know not; but when 
we first met, you must have been good friends, 
or he-would not have introduced you asa _hus- 
baadfor his daughter. Oh! Mr. Wilson, is the 
difference between you irreconcilable?” and 
Bas¥ara looked ay ingly towards him. 

“Utterly, Miss dic. Let us dismiss this 
subfect ; it is painfulto both of us I hope Mr. 
Pemtile is notin Brighton?” 

“No; he is still in London.” 

Oscar felt revived. 

At-that moment he had to leave the litfle room 
to attend to some duty connected with the enter- 
tainment. As he disappeared, Barbara watched 
his retreating figure with eyes filled with tears. 
She looked around the room, and exclaimed, in 
words of anguish, 

“He does not love me—nor does he know I 
love him asI do. He hates my father—perhaps 
he hates me,” 

She dried her eyes with her handkerchief, and, 
rising from ber chair, left the room by the back 
entrance. 

When Oscar returned, he was surprised to find 
her gone, 

“Who was that mad girl?” asked Mr. Mugger- 
idge, 91 ateretired tosthcin ing. 

Sear related to his frfend sufficient of his con- 
nection with Pendte to account for the appear- 
ance of his daughter that evening. 

“ She’s a strange fish,” observed the showman, 
dryly, and looking very sly at his companion ; 
but seeing that Oscar was desirous of avoiding 
the subject, he said no more. 





CHAPTER VII. 
EBNTRAPPED, 


Ow the fourth evening after the strange ap- 
pearance of Barbara, Oscar was very much sur- 
prised, on leaving the hall to proceed to his 
lodging, to find Mr. Pendle himself standing 
outside the dgors, with a crafty-looking indi- 
vidual beside him. 

Before he had time to speak or act, Pendle 
said to his companion, 

“That's the gentleman ; you will fulfil your 
instruction ;” and then he gave the usual quiet 
chuckle, that sounded in Oscar's ears as a.fore- 
boding of evil. 

The man stepped forward, and placing his 
hand on Oscar’s shoulder, exclaimed— 

“You are my prisoner, sir.” 

“Prisoner !” exclaimed Oscas, looking round 
with fierce indignation for Pendie—but that in- 
dividual was slowly walking away. ‘ Prisoner! 
What for?” 

“ Forgery |” 

“This is absurd. This is some practical joke. 
Take your hand off me.” 

“You had better go with me quietly. You 
won't force me to use the handouffs, will 
you?” 

“But you will let me communicate with my 
friend first 1” 

“You can write, sir. My orders are to take 
you off at once.” 

Oscar was placed in a cab. 

“Where are we going?” he asked, 

“To Lewes.” 

Then there was another silences, and after some 
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considerable time the cab drove up in front of a 
large, old, quaintly-built house, and stopped. 

“What place is this?” inquired Oscar, 

“The magistrate’s house,” said the officer. 
“You must get out here, and go in with me.” 

Oscar got out as he was told, little imagining 
what kind of s place he was about to enter, or 
he would have fought against any odds for his 
liberty. 

The officer rang the and the door was 
opened by a broad-shouldered, athletic fellow, 
dressed in livery. He appeared to expect them, 
and without uttering a word, led the way to the 
back part of the house into a small room, scantily 
furnished—if it could be considered furnished 
at all; for asmall deal table, one chair, and a 
low bedstead, were all the articles that stood 
within the four walls. 

When inside, the officer and attendant left 
the room, locking the door carefully after them. 

Reftecting on his melancholy position, the 
time passed on, and half-an-hour had elapsed 
when he heard footsteps ; then the door opened 
and Pendle entered. 

The forger had taken a separate cab, and ar- 
Tived at the house a little time after Oscar and 
the officer. 

“You see, Mr. Wilson,” said Pendle, “ you are 


trapped at last.” 

“Then I am indebted to you for this piece of 
vengeance, You are the person who has been at 
the trouble of hunting up my late employers? 
and persuading them to annoy me with their 
false charge of forgery.” 

“On the contrary, they have nothing to do 
with it. You owe your captivity to your own 
folly. You left me in a very strange way, and 
you know too much of my affairs to remain at 
large, unless I can ensure your secrecy. I also 


think, and Hatton believes, that you know all P 


about the blocking up of the Roman vault. Is 
it not 807” 

“IT wish to heaven I had never seen you, Mr. 
Pendle, nor the vault either.” 

“ Your wish shows little regard for me or for 
those with whom you consorted for a time. You 
are as likely to inform against us as not, there- 
fore you are placed where you cannot do much 
OAT may’ thank 

“I may your daughter for this, sir ; 
she is as orafty as sourself.”© ase 

“You are wrong again. You have not a 
greater friend than my daughter. Poor silly 
fool you must be to knock down the fortune 
which fate built up for you. Would not Barbara 
and fifty thousand pounds be far better than 
your present position? Why not marry Barbara, 
then my interest’ would be yours?” 

“If your daughter's parentage were otherwise 
than what it is, Mr. Pendle, I might act differ- 
enue but as it is, I decline the proposition.” 

“Fool, then,” cried Pendle, with a burat of 
anger, “remain here and rot ; you are in no prison. 
as you understand the term, bat in. a private 
lunatic asylam.” 

“ Good heavens !” cried Oscar, springing to his 
feet. A cold thrill of horror ran through his 
imme, He ener: now what he had to expect. 

le was completely at the forger’s m: 7 

The first Feeling of horror over, he looked at 
Pendle, who sat maliciously enjoying his-victim’s 
agony, With a saddén bound Oscar seized the 
wretch by the throat, though not before the 
latter had given a piercing scream, which brought 
into the room the man in livery who had opened 
the door to them, and who evidently had in- 
structions to beon the alert if any assistance was 
required. 

Striding up to Oscar he caught his arm with 
an iron grip, which made him release Pendle’s 
throat, and flung him with violence on to the 
rade bed at the side of the room. 

“Cuss yon,” said the watcher, “refractory 
already, eh. We must have the irons.” 

“Yes,” said Pendle, who recovered himself 
with surprising rapidity, “put him in irons if 
he’s refractory.” 

“ Kill me—murder me, you would say,” said 
Oscar, bitterly, “and this fellow knows: what 

you mean, too. But mark me, Pendle, if we 
meet again you will rue this hour.” 

“Now don’t be rash,” said Pendle, in a con- 
fidential tone. ‘“ Befofe you talk about meeting 








me again tell me how you are going to get out 
of this room.” 

Oscar looked round. There were only three 
openings in the bare walls—the window thickly 
crossed with iron bars—the chimney, from which 
the stove had been removed, was also thickly 
covered with strong iron bars, and the door was 
heavy, and the harsh grating of the key showed 
the strength of the lock. 

“TI will give you time to think of it,” said 
Pendle. “TI will come again to-morrow. When 
you arealone and quiet, you will perhaps be able 
to decide which will be the best for you to do— 
to make me your friend or your enemy.” 

And with a mocking laugh Pendle quitted the 
room. 

“Tam in doubt,” said Oscar to himself, 
“whether that villain is really human, or 
whether he is not a demon allowed to walk the 
earth in human form.” 

“ Ah,” said the attendant, who entered at that 
moment, “you chaps often have them sort of 
fancies about demons, and ghosts, and hell, 
and furies, and spirits, and angels, and heavenly 
visions, and earthquakes, but all yer fancies is 
only in yer own muddled skulls. It’s only mad 
dreaming.” 

“You're a fool!” said Oscar. 

“Am 1? Not sucha big un as you, though, 
young sir, or I should be in your place, with 
some one to look after me.” 

“Just leave me to myself, if you please. I 
don’t want any of your impertinence.” 

“That’s mostly what you coves like, sir; you 
ollust want to be left to yerselves.” 

The man took up the candle, and walked to- 
wards the door, and unlocked it. 

He then took out the key and put it in on the 
outside, all the while keeping his eye on his 
risoner. 

“ Am I to have no light ?” asked Oscar. 
“No, you might have a fancy to make a bon- 
fire of yourself. Good-night.” 

And Oscar was left alone in the dark. 

He groped about with his outstretched hands 
until he felt the bed, and’then laid down upon 
it. He noticed that the window was high up, 
and that a faint light came in and fell on the 
wall opposite. 

“If Pendle,” he thought, “is villain enough 
to act in this way, he is bad enough to starve 
me to death, to murder me, to do anything to 
get rid of me. I must get out of this place.” 

Thinking over his deplorable situation, he fell 
asleep. 





CHAPTER VIII, 
THE ESCAPE—A NEW CHABACTER INTRODUCED. 


I the morning Oscar awoke and saw: the light 
streaming in from the window. 

It seemed early, as far as he could judge. He 
looked around the room, hoping to find some 
weak part through which he might escape. 

How absurd the idea seemed when he saw the 
heavy door, the barred window and the iron 
bars across the chimney ! 

He pondeyed deeply for some time, and 
thought that this latter place was only one 
which seemed at all practicable. 

He examined the irons. They were embedded 
in the brick work. He shook them, but found 
they were firm. 

“Tf I could remove one,” he said, “I could 
squeeze through and see where the chimney leads 
to; but I must have something to move the 
brick.” 

After awhile he heard footsteps, and the door 
opened. 

It was the watcher, who said, as he entered, 

“T have brought you some soup, sir. I hope 
you are beginning to feel more comfortable?” 

“Has the man gone who caused me to be 
brought here?” inquired Oscar. 

“ Yes, sir. You mean your relation?” 

“ Relation !—he’s no relation of mine. He's 
a villain!” 

“It's very fanny, sir; but that’s what all of 
you think.” 

“Can’t I go out to-day in the grounds? I 
shall be stifled in this close place.” 

“No, it’s agin the rules. We ollust keep new 
patients close for a week or 80, just to tame ‘em 





abit. Your‘case:is wdar&ed' very: refractory’ in 
the governor's book.” 

“Well, as you please,” said Oscar. “Let me 
have the soup. Iam very hungry. But, stop!" 
he said, as he thoughi of poison, for he believed 
Pendle was bad enough foranything. ‘“ You are 
the only being I shall see, perhaps, for some time, 
and I should like to be friendly ; will you take 
some with me 2” 

He handed the basin to the man as he spoke, 
who drank a small quantity, and, being now 
satisfied that it was not poisoned, Oscar took 
some himself, and made a good meal, 

“Can I smoke 2” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then let me have a pipe.” 

And Oscar smoked, and matured in his mind 
the plan by which he hoped to escape. 

Towards the evening the attendant brought 
him more food, and told him that he should not 
see him again that night. 

Then Oscar began to work. By some strange 
omission they had not searched him, so he still 
retained a strong clasp-knife in his possession. 
He went to the chimney and tried all the bars 
until he found out which seemed to be the least 
rigid, and began to dig the plasteraway. It was 
a tough job, and he seemed to make little pro- 
gress, Still he worked on, encouraged by the 
knowledge that if he only loosened one end of 
the bar he could wrench the other out easily. 

Scrape—s acrape—far into the night; 
and success so far rewarded hisefforts. He took 
hold of the bar, and after an immense tug it 
came clear away. 

“That will do,” he cried, with joy : “ now for 
another.” 

The bar. removed, served the purpose of a 
lever, and by its help he soon pulled sufficient 
out to admit of his crawling through, and then 
he hoped that nothing stood between him and 
liberty but a climb up the chimney. 

This feat was not so easy, for it was a task he 
had never before attempted, and ho was some 
few minutes before he could hit upon the proper 
method of proceeding ; but at last he reached 
the top, and stvod upon the roof, which turned 
out to be only a low addition to the main 
building. 

He gazed around for a few moments to re- 
cover his breath. The stars were shining brightly, 
and all around was still as death. He could see 
that the edge of the roof was not more than ten 
feet from the ground, and crawhing to the edge 
he dropped down by his hands. into a mass of 
evergreens, 

He lay quiet for a few moments, lest some 
unseen watcher might have heard the crash of 
the boughs ; but, finding all still silent, he rose 
up, and made his way swiftly to a hedge of haw- 
thorn that divided the asylum from a wheat- 
field. 

He forced his way through it, and struck 
across for the main road. 

Fear of recapture sustained his energies, and 
mile after mile of the dusty road was covered 
by his feet, until the early light of the morn- 
ing began to glimmer in the east, and 
then he stopped at a little road-side inn, the 
shutters of which were being taken down by 
the ostler. 

“Good morning, gov'ner; you're early,” 
said the ostler, eyeing him with some degree of 
curiosity. 

“ Yes, I've had a long walk.” 

“ Rayther, I should say. You look as though 
you'd been a tramping all night.” 

“Well, Ihave nearly. Can you get me any- 
thing to eat inside?” 

“Oh! yes; plenty, sir. Walk inside, and 
we'll get a breakfast for you in no time.” 

The bar was on the right of the entrance, and 
on the left was a small room which seemed to 
serve the purpose of tap-room and parlour 
combined. 

It had a stone floor, covered with clean sand, 
and even at that carly hour a bright fire was 
burning in the grate. 

Before the fire, with her small, delicate, and 
well-formed feet on the fender, sat a young girl, 
whose age appeared to be not more thitn six- 
teen. 

“ Who can she be,” thought Oscar. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 160.) 
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THE TWO DIVERS. 
—— 
I, Watts Brown, follow a very hazardous calling, 
or, at all events, a calling in which, if you choose 
to tace dangers for the sake of higher remuneration, 
perilous adventures are common enough. 


“Then you shall be forced when we get on deck,” 
I replied, resolutely. 

“Ha, ha, forced |” 

Here he quietly drew a long knife. 

Quick as thought mine was out too, for I always 
carried it in my boot. 

“T sus) something of this,” I said. 

He scowled heavily at me at the other side of the 


Some years ago a large veasel, laden with a mixed | bell, 


cargo, was bound to New York from South 
America, 

Striking a sunken reef off the dangerous shore of 
Florida, she was wrecked, and very few of the 
passengers or seamen escaped. 

The owner, who was also captain, was drowned. 
His heirs lived in New York. 

It appears the vessel had settled down in the 
ocean, having escaped the attack of any storm, so, 
as might be supposed, her cargo would be pretty 
well recoverable ; but it was a useless and foolish 
attempt to try to get anything from her in a lonely 
sea, and on a dangerous coast. 

However, one of those men whom Nature has formed 
for the out-of-the-way modes of getting meney in 
this world, having obtained the consent of the heirs 
in New York, fitted out a large yacht, and promising 
money only on condition of success, I was prompted 
to hazard the spec; it agreed with my adventurous 
disposition, and I signed articles and shipped my- 
self, 

After a deal of trouble, we picked u; 
diver, a coarse, brutal, drunken rascal, whose con- 
duct, as hereafter seen, will sufficiently justify these 
ever got the diving bell and oth tus 

vin} livin, er a] 
on board: we at last set fail on this novel pareuit of 


another 


lucre. 
The v was fine, and having nothing to do I 
enjo: it_ very much, and was even softening to- 


my fellow-diver when we reached that part 
of the coast of Florida where the sunken wreck 
lay, and where our fortunes were buried beneath the 
waves. 

We were a considerable time in discovering the 
wreck, but we found it at last, far down in the 
depths of the still blue sea, where troops of sharks 
were pursuing each other about and through it for 
want of better prey. 

No pleasant sight, I can assure you. My fellow- 
diver gave them a fearful curse, and took an extra 
long pull at his brandy flask. 

As for myself the affair seemed more dangerous 


ever. 

‘The vessel would have to be moored above a bed 
of reefs, and if a storm were to arise, ill-fate would 
catch us, for there is little mercy to be expected for 
a ship from the cruel and jagged coral. 

However, I plucked up the very best heart, say- 
ing to myself, * My dear fellow, the more danger the 
more money.’ 

Jim Crow—that was the diver’s name—gave 
utterance to a no wise pleasant oath, about having 
been swindled, muttering at the end, “but I'll pay 
them off deuced sharp, or I'm not—” concluding his 
sentence very suspiciously, which did not tend to 
increase my confidence respecting his intentions. 


We pulled back to the ship, after placing a buoy | & 
to mark the spot . E . Y 


The two next days Jim Crow and I were busy in 
preparing our things for the attack on the sunken 
wi 


Several days thus passed over; we had broken 
into the cargo, and, what we considered of value 
and the sea had not damaged, was hauled on deck, 
and the schooner became pretty well laden. 

I think it was about the last day of working, as 
we were down in the bell, that Crow again wended 
his way towards the cabin. . 

By this time my suspicions regarding his cvil 
intentions were quieted, yet there still lingered 


about him traces of obstinate sulkiness, so that. I | fi 


took very little notice of his operations, and I 
busied yen about different things in the hold of 
the vessel. “ 

I think about half-an-hour must have passed by 
when I returned to the bell, and 1 was startled by 
the cunning, wicked cast of Crow’s countenance ; he 
was shuffling something beneath his diver’s clothes ; 
as the last of it disappeared I guessed it was a bag, 
and the thought flashed across my mind—a bag of 


money. 

I quietly asked Crow what it was. 

“Humph! nothing. What have ye. to do with 
it?” he growled. 

My Griosity was further aroused by this 
anewer.' 

“ Well, you must tell me what it is,” I said, keep- 
ing myself as guiet as possible. 

“The devil ? will !” he shouted, savagely. 








“Now must tell me what that is,” I said, 

But, nothing daunted, the ruffian cried— 

‘T will see you dead first !” 

I knew his mighty strength, but I also knew my 
own agility and cil, 

Crow sald again— 

“Tis a bag of gold I found in the cabin, and if 
you hold your jaw I shall gie ye a third.” 

“Never shall I be dishonest,” I said, after some 
deliberation, looking pale, I dare say, but perfectly 


Let the reader imagine the scene in a bell forty 
feet under water; it would take at least twenty 
minutes to pull it up. 

A fierce fight, perhaps a deadly one, might be 
finished by then. 

Suspicion might be hushed; the body could be 
flung to the ravenous sharks with which we some- 
times had to combat with our sharp-pointed crow- 
bars; but our frightful, gloomy appearance might 
have been enough to terrify the inhabitants of the 


deep. 

We stood eyeing each other for some time ; he 
for attack, I for resistance. 

I offered to pull the alarm-bell, but he clutched it 
from me. 7 

I attempted nothing further. 

After a few minutes’ pause he said— 

“ Will you take shares ?” 

“No !” was the firm answer. 

“Perhaps it is not large enough ?” 

“ All of it is too small.” 

“You won't give in 2” he said. 

Te: something and prepared myself. 

“ Never !” I replied, at length. 

“ Then to death |” he yelled, springing at me. 

Quick as thought I caught his elevated arm, 
poised in the air for a stab. 

I made a lunge at him, for my blood was roused 
at this fiendish attempt on my life, 

He parried it, but it caught him on the shoulder; 
however, he clutched my wrist, and there we were 
scowling at each other; the foam burst from his 
bloodless lips, and his passion-wrought face intimi- 
dated me more than his bloodthirsty strokes, 

At last he made a forcible effort to free his arm, 
but I held it with all the strength of desperation. 
Amid oaths and curses he straggled. Sometimes 
he was quiet, and the only sound was the hurried 
panting of our excited chests. 

At last I wrenched my hand from his, and stabbed 
him in the hand. His knife fell, but, with a curse 
that rings yet in m: ears, he ane ‘imself at me, 
and grasped my body and arm in his gigantic clasp. 
I seized him by the throat. ae e 

With the hug of a bear he tried to break my 
back ; his strength seemed almost superhuman, 
but, shifting off the bars of wood by a wriggle, we 
plunged into the sea beneath. 

Down, down we sank! No effort was made to 
lose the hold of either. Tighter and tighter we 
rippled till we fell into the coral reef. 

Death itself seemed to mo a trifle. Passion and 
hate seemed but the consummation of my heart. 

My strength was that of Hercules, under the 
influence of this demoniacal conflict. But want of 
air stifled our efforts. As the fire began to flash 
before my eyes, and the disc of unconsciousness to 
creep over me, I released my hold; Crow also 
loosened his. know little about this part, but 
being an excellent swimmer I struck out with all 
my force. The water whizzed by me.. I was stifling, 
choking, dying. When I reached the surface, wit! 
a gasp of air I recovered, and was enabled to shriek, 
a fap, help!” when I fainted away. Asa dream, 
loated before me—men, ropes, boat and rescue. 

I awoke ; but the pain, and dizziness, and confu- 
sion in my head defy all description. 

After a few hours I could rise, but still I was 
feeble. 

I enquired for Crow; he was in a delirium. 

They told me when the bell was brought, he ly 
on the bars as dead, grasping the gold bag with 
both his hands. They also told me that they but 
rescued me from a shark hovering near the 
echooner. 

Next day we set sail, and arrived not long after 
in New York. 

Two hundred pounds was my fee, but the master 
gave me fifty more for my honest resistance. 

Crow was still bad in his head, 

They put him into a hospital. 

I called three months after, and he had gone to 
the backwoods of the far West. 








HOW HE LOST A CUSTOMER. 
A FEw days since a well-dressed lady entered the 
shop of a London tradesman, who, among other 
proprietary articles, is the inventor of a celebrated 
ir tonic, 

As she entered, the shopkeeper was behind the 
counter, a matter rather rare for him, and with his 
hat on his head. 

He personally waited on her, asking, with his 
best smile— 

“ What can I show you, ma’am ?” 

“ Your hair tonic.” 
aa Here it is, ma’am,” producing a bottle of the 


icle. 

“ This is what makes hair grow, does it ?” 

“Yes, ma'am; you'll find a little pamphlet inside 
the wrapper with many certificates from people who 
have been bald.” 

“Humph! What's the price ?” 

“Six shillings a bottle, ma’am—six bottles for 
thirty shillings.” 

“You're certain it'll make hair grow ?” 

“It never fails unless the hair is destroyed by 
disease.” 


“Well, I've lost a little of my hair; I will try 
it. 


Proprietor said he had no doubt the tonic would 
accomplish the result, and the lady ordered half-a- 
dozen to be sent to her house. Proprietor took the 
address, 

As the lady turned to leave, the shop proprietor 
removed his hat, showing a head whose crown was 
innocent of covering. 

“ Well, Ideclare !” exclaimed the lady, transfixed, 
Igoking at in blank surprise. 

“What is it, ma’am ?” 

“Why, if you ain’t bald yourself !” 

Proprietor was about to rejoin, but the lady con- 
tinued— 

“T don't want your hair tonic now.” 

Proprietor attempted to explain, but the lady 
wouldn't listen. 

She couldn’t be made to believe that a man could. 
make a pre) tion to restore other people's hair, 

Ec bald himeelf. 


i 





and remain . 
The moral is, when bald people sell hair tonic, 
they should keep their hats on. 





“THar’s a tarnation tall horse,” said Laidlaw. 
“Yes; I guess you can’t account for it,” replied 
Jonathan. “No how,” said Laidlaw. “ longs 
to Hommine the liveryman,” replied Jonathan, 
“and his tallness comes through his having been 
regularly highered for the last seven years.” 

OnE day a poet read a new play before the Read- 
ing committee of the French Comedy. It was 
unanimously refused. The poet went up to M. 
Sameon, the well-known actor, and said to him—“ I 
have a right to complain of you; you voted agninst 
my piece, and yet you alept all the time | was 
reading it.” M. Samson wittily repli 
literary matters sleep is an opinion.’ 

A Youne man recently went to the banks of the 
Danube for the purpose of drowning himself. He 
laid his hat on the id, when a soldier on guard 
shouted : “‘ Fall back there, or I'll shoot you.” The 

oung man picked up his hat and rapidly ran away. 

by shooting was not in his programme. 

Somesopy, who has evidently been “there,” tells 
a story of a pedlar in the Scotch Islands, who, 
having run short of butter, applied to a farmer's 
wife fora supply. “How muckle div ye want ?” 


\—Sir, in 


eaid she. “A pun’ will do,” said the say 
canna mak’ ye a pun’,” replied the woman, “TI hae 
na pun’ weight.” “Weel, what weight hae ye aa 
said he. ",” gaid the woman. “And 


wo pun 
what is the weight” “Oh, it’s jest the tanga.” 
“Weel, said he, “put one leg in the scale and the 
tither oot, and that will be a pun then.” The 
woman did as requested, but when it was weighed, 
she looked doubtfully at the butter, and said, “ it 
looks a muckle pun’.” _ “ Oh, it’s all right, woman,” 
said the pedlar. “ aoe mele is ih “A sax. 

nce,” was the reply, whic! e pedlar paid, and 
ro rather hastily. as 

“T WIL. bet you twenty dollars,” said a gentle- 
man to his friend, “that you will come down out of 
that chair before I ask you twice. ‘“ Done,” replied 
the friend. ‘Come down,” cried the other, “I 
will not,” said his friend, with much obstinacy. 
“Then stop till I aak you a second time,” said the 
other. Perceiving that he would never be asked a 
second time, the gentleman in the chair came down. 
in a double sense. Thus, also, we read that Jean, 
the official fool of King Charles of France came to 
the palace one morning, exclaiming, “Oh! sire, 
such news ! forty thousand men have risen in the 


city !”. What !” cried the startled King. “ Why have 
they risen?” ‘“ Well,” said Jean, “ they have risen, 
probably, with the intention of lying down at bed- 


time.” 
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THE BOVS OF ENGLAND [xii fer, 2h, Giitios anacting werthoy 





ORY TEl I ER are a great deal more likely, in my opinion, to be on 
ST eo the look-out for the stage, and attack it.” 
“ How much further do we drive to-day ?” 
u WW 7 “T can’t well tell. But, from the distance we had 
NG to travel at noon, I'should say that nine o'clock in 
PX, the evening ought to bring us to Pole Creek.” 


“ And three days more will bring us to m: her's 
house in Denver, Good old man, weary of Manting, 
he builds a fine dwelling in the cit , says it is for his 
children, and sends for us. I have not seen him 
since I was a child, but I am sure I shall love him.” 

It was something like an hour after darkness had 
set in that the lonely travellers saw the air becoming 
red ahead of them. 

Brighter and brighter grew the light, until they 
could actually see the flames as they shot up into 
the snow-filled atmosphere. 

— Then a nearer approach revealed the true state of 
“Now, gentlemen, take your seats,” exclaimed Mr. | affairs; and to save himeelf and family, the young 
Molesworthy, as he bustled into the parlour of the | man at once turned the heads of his mules over the 
“ Hunter's Rest.” bluffs and away from the river. 

“ Anything particular going on 
this evening, sir?’ asked Farmer HE = 


“ No—but you remember a fort- 

ight ago I told you a little tule 

was related to me by a 
friend ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T have another from the same 
source, which friend Swisher will 
read—my throat being a little out 
of order. Come, Swisher, com- 
mence.” 

Having arranged his papers and 
put on his spectacles, Swisher com- 

the narrative of 


A CHRISTMAS ON THE PRAIRIES. 


Pe overland a coach oe 
ragging its way slowly along 
through the blindin and drifting 
snow over the vast plains of Colo- 


It was Christmas eve, and the 
passengers were anxious to reach 
the end of their journey. 

Tt had reached a point or ranch 
known as Pole Creek Ranch, situ- 
ated upon the southern bank of 
the Platte River, perhaps forty or 
fifty miles above Fort Sedgwick. 

en it halted darkness had fully set in. Then came a weary ride of two hours, during which 

The ranchmen came out with their lights, and the | time a close look-out was kept far a light. 
weary passengers were about to leave their cramped| At length one was discovered, and, nearing it, the 
position, when that terrible sound, the war-whoop | party found themselves at the base of a steep 
of the Sioux, broke the stillness of the night, and, | bluff, or mountain, which, unlike the other portions 
in an instant after, fifty dusky forms were seen | of the country, appeared to be thickly wooded. 
dashing to and fro, brandishing their bloody toma- Leaving his team, together with his wife and 
hawks, and striking down all who came in their | child, almost entirely concealed by the over-hang- 
way. | ing branches of a tree, he began his ascent for the 

The coach had been crowded with passengers, | purpose of ascertaining what the light he saw meant. 
about one half of whom were women. " 

There were also two infants in the party. 

Fathers fought desperately, but they 
fell, although they sold their lives 
dearl: 





ly. 

The guard appeared almost invincible ; 
but they were but two in number, and 
they did not long survive. 

ranchmen proved themselves no 
but they, too, were soon num- 
bered with the dead. 

Then came the firing of the ranch, 
after barrels of whisky had been brought 
out, and one of those ho-rible scenes of 
revelry over the burning pile, and around 
the sealped dead followed. 

For some time after the coach had 
left Fort Sedgwick Station, it had been 
closely followed by a team, consisting of 
a common waggon covered with canvas, 
which was drawn by a pair of small 
males. 

But as the road became heavier with 
snowdrifts, the small animals could not 
keep pace with the six fine stage horses, 
and so they were left in the back-ground, 

This second team va occupied by 
three persons—a man of twenty-five, a 
woman who could not have Baca, more 
than seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
and a young infant. 

As found that they couldnot keep 
pace with the stage, the woman said, and 
rather impatiently, 

“Tam sorry we must be left behind. 
We may lose our way, or be attacked by 
the sar = 
“No,” replied the man ;* for although 








22 fifteen minutes, he was within a few feet of the 


i He was satisfied that the glimmer did not come 
from a cabin; and as near as he could calculate, it 
came from a rocky cave. 

Up to this time, the young man felt sure that 
he had not made the least noise, for the snow was 
soft. 

Neither could he well be seen, for the snow which 
covered his entire person rendered him of the same 
colour as everything around him. 

And yet jhe heard a dog growl, and then a voice 


say— 

a Keep yer distance, Ingza! Pete an’ me is just 
as ready for a scrimmidge as we was this afternoon. 
Keep yer distance !"” 

“Tam not an Indian, but a benighted traveller,” 
returned the young man. “TI saw this light, and I 
did not know but it proceeded from the fire in some 
white settler’s cabin. 

“T knew Pete didn’t smell Ingen, or he'd be 
makin’ a bigger fuss than that. But wait an’ I'll 
be thar an’ show ye the way inter my Serbaster- 

pole.” 


In a moment the hunter stood 
by the side of the young man, and 
bending close to his face, he ap- 
peared to be satisfied. 


The dog had his smell, and agreed 
with his master that the matter 
was all right. 

A few words of explanation 
Passed, and the old hunter exclaim- 
ed— 

“Oh! got a wife an’ baby, eh ? 
Lord love ’em! we can't leave ’em 
down thar freezin !” 

And away he went down the hill, 
at such a rapid rate that the 
traveller found it impossible to 
keep pace with him. 

When he did arrive, he found 
that his mules had been fed with 
the remainder of the provender 
left in the waggon, and that the old 
man was returning, carrying the 
baby in his arms, and conducting 
the wife. 

The warm fire was reached. 

It was built just outside a small 
cave, and surrounded by sharp, 


“A SHOT FROM HIS GUN CRACKED THE REDSKIN’S CRANIUM.” broken rocks, which had evidently 


fallen from above. 

The travellers told their story of the burning 
ranch ; and then the old man stated that he had 
been chased into Fremont’s Butte (the name of this 
peak), and had fought from his present position 
with the Indians only a few hours before. He 
added— 

“1 belleve there’s a lot on ’em skulkin’ about yet. 
At all events, I think it’s best to wait here for a 
short time, jist to see what'll tum up. Are you 
afeerd of fire, stranger ?” 

“When they attack us you may judge 
for yourself,” answered the young man, 
smiling. 

“That's good. You've brought blankets 
—lie down an’ sleep, and I'll do the same. 
Pete, my dog here, can smell Ingen a 
mile. He'll give the alarm if thar’s any 
danger.” 

‘The travellers were weary, and they 
slept soundly, warmed as they were by 
the cheering fire. 

But near daylight they were suddenly 
aroused by the furious barking of the 
dog. The young man sprang to his feet 
and seized his rifle and revolvers. He 
found the old hunter already up, and 
at the instant he discovered him, he 
discharged his rifle and a savage came 
whirling through the air, uttering wild 
yells, and falling into the very centre 
of the hunter's stronghold. 

The dog immediately seized him as he 
would have done a rat, and shock him 
until the wretch ceased to struggle or 
groan. 

Occasionally a savage head would ap- 
pear above the rock, and a shot from the 
old man’s gun was sure to crack the 
cranium of the redskin so venturing, At 
every shot the hunter would say— 
There's old Paul's mark for you.” 

Presently there came a series of un- 
earthly shouts, and not less than twenty 
savages came tearing over the rocks into 
the circle. The hunter shouted— 

“Club your rifle, stranger—fight like 
the devil—now's your time,” and he ret 
the example by commencing the attack 











we are strangers in this country, we “THE SOLITARY THREW HIMSELF AT ROBIN’S FEET.” in a most furious manner, 


Soe Adventures of Selkirk, page 78.) 
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Not less than half-a-dozen of the redakins fell 
under his terrible blows, and then he looked around 
in evident surprise that there was no longer a foe 
tofight. And yet he saw over twenty dead bodies 
sound him. 

“How is this, stranger?” he aakod, pointing to 
dhe dead Sioux.’ Veo 

“The work of my revolver,” quietly responded 
the young man. 

“Oh! then, you've got a brace of six shooters?” 

‘No, one seven and one seventeen shooter.” 

“Thunder! Let’s start at once, We'll face all 
the reds we mect in Colorado, Come.” 

The party left their stronghold, when another and 
a sharp fight took place with some twenty other 
savages, half of their number falling. The others, 
hearing the shots continue, believed that they were 
attacked by overwhelming numbers, and fled. The 
old man loaded his rifle, and made a last shot at a 
savage who could not have been leas than twelve 
hundred yards off, The Indian fell, and the hunter 
exclaime 4 

“ There's old Paul’s mark again.” 

“What is your other name?” asked the lady 
traveller, approaching him. 

“ Paul Jason fs my name, please ye, ma’am.” 

“Then there’s Lucy Morton’s mark,” she cried, 
throwing her arms around the neck of the old hunter, 
and kissing his bronzed lips. 

The hunter started back, rubbed his eyes, and 
then catching her by the hands, he cried, 

“No—no. You don’t mean to say that you're 
my little Lucy that was married toa man named , 

‘ley Morton, what's got a baby an’ coming out 
to Denver to live in my new bnick house ?” 

“ Yes, I am the same.” 

The old hunter embraced his child, kissed the 
baby fifty times, and then, turning to Charley, he 
wd, ashe took him by both hands— 

By thnnder, stranger—no, I mean Charley, if 
my gal badn’t married you I believe I never would 
have forgiven her, for you're jist about the bravest 
little chap and the best Injen fighter for a green- 
horn that I ever did see, shall 
be proud of you!” { 

e mules had not been molested, and the’ 
balance of the journey to Denver was performed in 
safety, And the old man never was happier than; 
when introducing his son-in-law, and telling of | 
their great Indian fight on Christmas Eve, always 
making Charley the hero, 


“I hope I may never spend such a Christmas,” 
remarked Swisher, as he concluded. 
“Makes me shudder at the thought,” said Long- 
dale. “Here, send in a bowl of punch, Blount.” 
The punch was speedily produced, and a merry 
7 


sy thunder, but 


evening was spent by all, with promises to meet, 
again, they separated, 
(To be continued.) 





TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW, 


If fortune, with a rmiling face, 
Strew roses on our way, 

‘When shall we stop to pick them up ? 
‘To-day, my love, to-day! 

But should she frown with face of care, 
And of coming sorrow, 

‘When shall we grieve, if grieve we must ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow! 

If those who've wronged us own their faults, 
‘And kindly pity pray, 





‘When shall we listen and forgive ? 
"To-day, my love, to-dey? 

But if stern justioe urge rebuke, 
And warmth from borrow, 

‘When aball we chide, if chide we dare ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow ! 

If_love, estranged, should once again. 
‘Her genial smile display, 

‘When shall we kiss her proffered lips ? 
To-day, my love, to-day ! 

But if she would indulge regret, 
Or dwell with bygone sorrow, 

‘When shall we weep, if weep we must ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow! 

For virtaous acts and harmless joys 
The minutes will not stay ; 

‘We've always time to weloome them 
‘To-day, my love, to-day! 

But care, resentment, angry words, 
‘And unavailing sorrow, 

Come far too soon, if they appear 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow! 


—————_>__—_—_. 


‘THERE is a story of an old hunter who came into 
Chicago one day, and after wandering about for 
awhile, looking at the public buildings and other 
improvements, got into a chat with one of the inhabi- 
tants, in the course of which he mentioned to him 
that he had once bad a chance to buy all the ground 
that the city was built upon for a pair of old boots. 
“And why didn’t you buy it?” “Well, I hadn’t 
a boots just then,” was the old man’s calm 
reply. 
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ADVENTURES OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK 
ON THE ISLAND OE JUAN FERNANDEZ 


SELKIRK is the acknowledged prototype of Robin- 
ae jprusoe, and is thus the father of a numerous, 
family. 

we. will here give his real life and adventures, 
losing, , indeed, the attractive charm of the fiction 
now fréth in every mind. 

We go back to the original account of those who 
drew him from his solitude. 
eee pea pee frst Biren | in “ Woodes 

zers's Vo roun e World,” begun in 
1708, and ended in i711. ee 

In the year 1568, Juan Fernandez, a skilful pilot, 
running from Chile to Peru, discovered two volcanic 
islands. 

Selkirk was not the first to lead a life of solitude 


here. 

In 1681, Captain Watlin, after putting a Musquito 
Indian named Will ashore, discovered three Spanish 
ships in sight, and had to sail off. 

‘hree years after, Dampier touched there and took 
him off. 

As soon as this ingenious Indian saw the Eng- 
lish vessel, he killed and dressed three goats, and 
prepared a fine meal for those who thus came to his 
rel 


When the ship's boat came near the shore, another 
Musquito Indian, named Robin, jumped from it, ran 
up to his countryman and threw himeelf fat on the 
ground at his feet. 

The Solitary raised him up, embraced him ; then 
threw himself at Robin’s feet, and was in like manner 
raised up and embraced. The sailors all stood around, 
touched at the strangeness of this reception and 
welcome. 

‘Woodes Rogers, who took Scleraig, or Selkirk, off, 
thus describes his visit to the island— 

“February 1, 1709.—Toward noon we sent our, 


yawl ashore with Captain Dover, Mr. #rye, and six | ¢ 


men, all armed. Meanwhile, we and the ‘Dutchess’ 
tried to enter the bay ; but there was euch a strong 
wind blowing off shore, that it required all hands 
at the sails to avoid lesing them. 

“When this squall passed, we had little or no 
wind. It seemed to come from the high plateau in 
the middle of the island. 
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were left ashore for six mouths, the ship having been 
chased by two French men-of-war. 

“He had with him his clothes and lis bed, a gun, 
powder, balls, some tobacco, an axe, a knife, a pot, 
a Bible, some tools, as well as his buoks and mathe- 
matical instraments. 

“He used to lay in his provisions as well as he 
could, and then endeavoured to divert his mind, but 
during the first eight months he had hard work to 
overcome his melancholy and horror on thinking of 
himself forsaken in so desolate a spot. 

“Selkirk built two huts of pimento trees, and 
thatched them with long herbs, then lined them 
with skins of the goats that he shot as he needed 
them ; this was as long as his powder lasted, for he 
had only a pound. 

“ When this was almost gone he obtained fire by 
gubbing two pieces of pimento wood together on his 

nees, 

“In the smalier hut, which was at some distance 
from the other, he laid up his provisions; in the 
larger one he slept, read, sang and prayed: so that 
he he said, a better Christian in this solitude 
than he had ever been before, or than he feared he 
would ever be again.” 

“ Robinson Crusoe” was first printed in the year 
1719, or ten years after Selkirk was taken off the 
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“As our boat did not come off, we sent our 
pinnace with men well armed, to ascertain what 
detained the yawl, for we began to fear that the 
Spaniards had a garrison on the island, and had 
seized our men. ( 

“We hoisted the signal agreed on, and the’ 
‘Dutchess’ ran up the French flag. Our pinnace 
at once came off with a great load of lobsters, and 
among the crew we perceived a man dressed in 


goats’-skins, who seemed more savage than the z 


original posscssorse of them. 


“He had been four years and four months on the q 
Bs 7 
“ His name was Alexander Selkirk, and he was a z 


island, having been left there by Captain Stradlin; 
commanding the ‘Cinque Porte.’ 


native of Scotland. 

“ He had been boatswain on the ‘Cinque Ports,’ a 
ship that had sailed previously with Captain 
Dampier. 


| M 
“The latter told me that he was one of the best, 


men on board, soI enrolled him at once as mate. 
It was he who lit the fire seen from our ships last 
night, after making us out to be English. 

“ During his stay on the island he saw several 
ships paas, but only two came to anchor. 

“On running down to examine them he saw 
that they were Bpanish, and made off, while they 
fired at him. 

“Had they been French he would have given 
himself up to them ; but he preferred to die alone 
on the island, rather than fall into the hands of the 
Spaniards in these parts, as he was afraid they 
would kill him or send him to the mines as a slave ; 
for they were not likely to spare one able to act as 
pilot on the Pacific. 

“These Spaniards landed before he knew it, and 
got eo near him that hc had hard work to escape; 

for they not only fired on him, bat pursued him 
into the weods. 

“ He, however, climbed up a tree, and though the 
men drew water and killed some goats just under it, 
they did not perceive him, but went off leaving him 
safe in his leafy hiding-place. 

“He told us that he was born at Largo, in Fife- 
ante; Scotland, and followed the sea from his boy- 


“ He explained his being left ashore by laying it 
to a quarrel he had with his captain; this, and the 
leaky condition of the ship, made him choose to re- 
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A Horrsnror up a painting of heaven. It 
was enclosed with a fence made of eausages, while 
the counter was occupied with a fountain playing 
pot-pie. 

An Irishman lost his hat in a well, and was let 
down by a rope to recover it; but the well being 
deep, and extremely dark withal, his courage fail 
him before he had reached the water. In vain did 
he call out to those above to pull him up; they 
lent a deaf ear to all he said, till at last, quite in 
deepair, he bellowed out, “By St. Patrick, if ye 
don’t draw me up, sure I'll cut the rope.” 

Ngver was the French better translated into 
plain Saxon than in the which is told of an 
old-fashioned couple, who received a card of invita- 
tion to dinner from some much gayer folks than 
themselves. At the bottom of the card was the 
then new “R.S.V.P.” This zled the worth 
pair. It might puzzle us in these days, altho 
most of us are a Jittlo better acquainted with 
French — Responde: 





main there to continuing the voyage; he changed 
his mind in a day or two, but then the captain re- 
fused to take him on board. 

“He had once before been on the island to get 
wood and water, when two men of his boat’s crew 


2 sil vous plat (answer if you 
please). The old gentleman took a nap upon it, 
from which he was awakened by his help who 
said, after shaking him up, “‘ My love, I have id 
it out. B. 8 


I . P, means—remember six very 
puncti 
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Grackers for the Ingenious, 


————— 
CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 

by name and address. Any puzsle or 
this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted. 


No Puzzle will be accepted untess the Solutions are; ly 
worked out. Numbered Charades in particular Rat habe 
FULLeanswers sent with them. 








L 

tt county of Scotland Pacey ines a 
3 and; a Africa; a 
town Tel ‘a town in Scotland; a voleano in Sicily ; a 
river in South America; a town {fn France; a town in 
pia, a river in America; a mountain in Wales; a 
France: a town in Italy. The initials read down- 

wards give the name of a celebrated physician, 

A. PALMER. 


mL. 
lam of:2 words of 14 letters. 
My 8, 14,10 is one who robs; my 9, 11, 1, 12, 14 is 
(SE ae 
> a m0} ;™: » 5, 9, 14 is 
audlvexysehdle, ear render, is°a well-koown 
T. A. Woopcock. 











am. 
‘Oneof the gods ;:2\célebrated work of middle ages; an 
building in Egypt ; a town in England ; woman's 
Pies ‘The intials read downwards 


ii 
i 


will give the name of a celebrated 
ALFRED MORTIMER HYNES. 


Iv. 
A town in Italy. 
A river of Germany. 
A country of Europe. 
‘An island in the Mediterranean. 
‘A river in Africa. 
An English university. 
Part of Great Britain. 
in the Boys ov ENGLAND. 
Cc. F, DELcoMYN. 


aude i 
BEERER 
gPMEES 


£ 
& 


a 
i 
i 


Vs 

beer but not in gin; 
in lead but not in tin ; 
heavy but not in light ; 
in black but not in white; 
king but not in queen ; 

dirty but not in clean; 
is in many but not in few ; 
in red but not in blue; 
in vaunt but not in boast 5 

in boil but not in roast ; 

isin scull but not in row ; 
whole’s a character in ‘‘ Red Snow.” 
A, PALMER. 


ii 





mite 
BE 2 
aetna 


: 
P 


E 
& 


vi. 
; farewell; furious; small human 
of land surrounded by water; the drink 
initials and finals read downwards will 
the monk that shook the world. 
R. WELBURN. 





VIL. 
Tam a word of fourteen letters. 
atitle; my 4, 5,7, 8,3 isa liquid ; my 10, 
@ black substance; my 11, 12, 7 is the | 
16, 2, 13, 7, 8, 3 is a sort of bed for carry- 


‘1, 2,9 
ma te 
ar 


my Wl 


on; my'10, 11, 12, 13 is a native of 
hole is the name of a famous 


ALS. F, 





‘Their industry is as 34 : 2%, and their strength as 
How many rods will te Be 2 
E. T. 


Abi ie 1,100 yards, and has outstripped 
wn; but, though he loses ground 
and for the rest of the course makes 75 
Jess than before, he comes in 3-5th of n 
‘How long did the race last ? 


E. T. 


them down, 
‘The editor of a good and cheap book will be found. 
E. J. Hover. 


xL 
My whole is composed of 18 letters. 
11, 15, 16, 12, 12 is joy ; my 4, 10, 11 isa boy; 
9, 16 is m fruit; my 8, 2, 15 is a spirit ; my 
Gis kind of dish ; my 1,6, 8, 16, 12 is hire; 


a kind of armour; 
le’s title; and my 





E. J. HopcE. 
XII. 
‘ormament; a part of the head; a Spanish lady; a 
the of a bird; a scent; a bird. The 
‘name atale in the Boys OF ENGLAND, and the 
of that tale, 
W. F. Tainver & E. H. SUMNER. 
¥ 








xi. 

A qnadraped; an insect; a deadly, pofsonous serpent ; a 
King of Denmark, died 1252; a celebrated geologist, born 
in Fifeshire, 1767; a bird; a learned Jewish doctor in the 
third century (B. C,) ‘The initials read forwards, and the 
finals read backwards, will give the name of a building 
used in the elty of London for registering armorial 

DES. 


GEORGE Day. 


CORRECT SOLUTIONS RECEIVED.—Arthur Matcard, 
Thomas Beynolds, MacJohn Venning, A. F. Clark. @ 








ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, CHARADES, ETC., 
IN CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
1, Air-pump. 2. The tongue. 3. Cowl, owl, cow, Co., 
OQ. 4. Bust. 
6. 7. 


papa 
HOD. 
non 
An 
Biido 
BoM 
betty 
BP bi 
wpe 
enone 
wonme 
cens eS 
CaamA 





Correspondence. 


+ 


"2% All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, Mn. 
Epwin J. Ger, 179, Fleer Street, £.C. 


",* We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
‘medical advice in the columns of this Journal. 
*,* Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 


‘cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in a shorter 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


a% Correspondents who wish to receive replies by post 
‘must in ail cases send STAMPED directed envelopes. 





Youncgfan in THE CouNTRY.—When you come up from 
the ountry be sure you pay a visit to the British Museum, 
aud don't miss it. With Tegard to the vooks. you may. 
guess what the number must be. when 20,000" volumes 
alone were recently aided to the Printed Book Department 
of the museum. ‘Che library Is now the finestin tie world, 
and the courtesy of the persons connected with all parts of 
the museum is proverbial. 


Irstoxicus.—(1.) About the reign of the third George the 
western coast of England was infested by pirates. (2.) 
Lindy Island is on the coast of Devonshire, and its area is 
about 1000 acres. There is only one landing-place to it, 
and that is on the eastern side, and upon which two mei 
can scarcely walk abreast. ‘The southern part is occupied 
by a lighthouse. Th» northern part ts 200 feet high, aud, 
in 1853, the number of inhabitants was 54, 


Rep Ratru.— Before a drama can be performed, it must, go 
into the hands of the Lord Chamberlain. You had bett: 
give up play writing ; there are thousands of good p) 
Totting on the shelves of the managers, unacted, (2.) Cer- 
tainly not ; it requires great improvement. 

G. FLoyp.—(1.) The Bristish Museum will be open to the 
public on the 27th of December (Boxing Day), from 10 tll 
4, (23) When you are there, ask the questions respecting 
the coins. 


0. T, B. M.—(1.) The trade you speak of are paid according 
to the work they do. (2.) ‘The same rule applies to com- 
positors ; they are paid so much per 1000. 

Tomauawk.—By all means give over smoking; your case 
looks very like a softening ot the brain, and smoking is very 
injurious'to any one predisposed to that; at all events give 
it over for a time, and see what effect it Will have. 

G. Fawx.—(1.) You can have all forwarded for 2s. 4d. (2.) 
Your fither eaunot toree you Into the army. <3.) You 
may iinprove in height slightly. (4.) Yes, capable of very 
great improvement. 

Live AND Ler Ltve.—We have at all times stated that we 
hold the nations of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
to beupon an equality in bravery, learning, and Intelligence, 
and, so long as they continue united, they have little to fear 
trom the rest of the world. 

J.B. C.—We do not think you are entitled to compensation, 
Being a weekly tenant, you can only give or receive a 
week's notice. 

A. 0. S.—Why not consult the market columns of the news- 

apers? ‘the retail price is trom Is. 4d. to 23. per pound. 
WeCminot answer your other question. Write to some 
salesman in the New Market, Smithfleld. 

.—We gave aa answer last week, but we again repeat 
it. The greatest breadth of the Athintle is between the 
Peninsula of Florida and the Western Coast of Morocco 
in Africa. They are separated by upwards of 8,600 yeogra- 
phical miles. 

A GREENWICH Guost.—The completion of the Nelson 
Column by placing the lions on their pedestals, Pebruary 

rd. 1857, Nelson died October 21st, 1805, so that gives old 
Father Time only the difference of 62 years. 

E. Davis.—We cannot insert your advertisement, as we 
‘make it'a rule never to do so. Had it come under the 
head of exchanges, we should have been pleased to have 
placed yours amongst them. 

Tursris.—David Garrick bequeathed the splendid statue of 
Shakespeare, standing in the hall of the Lritish Museum, 
to the nation. 

Lue Por.— You had better get the other numbors, and send 
“all” the tickets, or your chance will be but sinall. 

F. Lixwoop.— We ¢anniot inform you of any recipe for the 

you name, It is a secret with sponge dealers, 

Yes; and you can have them by sending to the 

. Fleet Street. 

The Battle of Hohendlinden was fought Decem- 
ber ard, 1800; that of Austerlitz, December 2nd, 1405. 

©. ZIMMERMAN.—The lines you have sent will meet with due 
‘attention at the earliest possible time. 

Tom O Rettiy.—The name of your bookseller from whom you 
purchase the work will be the best. 

H, GRauaM.—We are not aware of any alteration since the 
‘Sth Octobe yl iT. 

A SkaTER,—The accident on the ce in the Regent's Park, 
Happened on January 15, 1867. Forty persons perished, 

Biexcne Bos.—We do not know of anything that will eradi- 
cate the marks you speak of. 

Caxapoc.— Your suggestion sliall be taken into consideration. 
At present we have uo space for one, 

7, B. ih Apply to Mr. Lacy, theatricit bookseller, Strand. 
eas 







































.— You will see the lime advertised, 








IMPORTANT TO ALL OUR READERS ! 


OUR 


GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
IS RE-PRINTED. 
The Extra Stories in it surpass anything we have yet 
produced. 


THE BEST WRITERS OF THE DAY, 
Regardless of expense, have been engaged, 


NOTICE! 
THE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE 
NUMBER 


OF THE 


BOYS OF THE WORLD 


Will be 


PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
SOME OF THE 
BEST AUTHORS OF THE DAY 


Have been engaged expressly, and will contribute to its 
columns the following splendid seasonable and thrilling 
stories :— 


THE GHOSTLY CHAMPION: a Legend of 
Ever Castle. 

THE THREE VISITS; or, the Spectre of the 
Old Grange. 

TOM STANBERRY’'S DOG: a Story of Retri- 
bution. 

THE DETECTIVE AT FAULT: 
Christmas Eve. 
With a great deal of other entertaining reading. 

IT WILL BE PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY 

OUR BEST ARTISTS. 


OBSERVE! 
‘The Christmas Double Number of the 


“BOYS OF THE WORLD” 
CONTAINS 32 LARGE PAGES. 
ORDER AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 
PRICE TWO PENCE. 


a Tale of 





READY TO-MORROW, 
No. 8 of 
THE NIGHT GUARD; 
OR, THE SECRET OF THE FIVE MASKS, 
With this favorite work will be given, from time to 
time, FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS of the principal charac- 


ters, on plate paper. 
‘Those who desire to take in this Favorite Work, should 


GIVE THEIR ORDERS AT ONCE. 





NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VL, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


THe SIXTH VOLUME 
OF THE 


“BOYS OF ENGLAND.” 
Elegantly bound. Price 4s. 








PART XXXVI. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
Is NOW READY, 
With a Splendid Coloured Picture of 
THE FLAGS OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 
PRICE 6d.; OR, BY POST, 7d. 


SPLENDID COVERS FOR BINDING VOL, VI 





OF THE 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND.” 
Are Now Ready, Price 1s. 8d. 





NOTICE TO THE NEWS TRADE, 





Mr. Epwin J, Brerr's works are published 
only at 173, Fleet Street. 
ALL BACK NUMBERS CAN BE HAD. 


a Google 
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FAINT HEART NEVER WON A FAIR LADY; AND| TWO SHADOWS ON THE BLIND. “HA! HA! HE DIES| THE FIRST WORDS OF “LOVE NOT” BRING OUT 
SPOON COMES AGAIN AND SCALES THE GARDEN| TO-NIGHT;” BUT A SONG FIRST, AND VENGEANCE| TIPPITY, SEN. THE WATER-BUTT—A PLACE OF 
WALL, AFTERWARDS, REFUGE—IT 18 FROZEN. 





BUT IT FAILS TO BEAR OUR HERO'S MANLY FORM.|THE HOUSEHOLD IS ALARMED, AND THE DYING 
SPOON FROZEN WITH COLD AND TIPPITY WITH LOVER BORNE WITHIN—SO COLD WITHOUT AND 
HORROR. | WARM WITHIN, POOR SPOON | 


IN BED, GRUEL AND KINDNESS DOES ITS WORK. 











BUT, LIKE A JOLLY OLD BOY, MAKES IT ALL RIGHT, THE SHADOW ON THE BLIND 18 osrx A cousin, 
TELLS THE STORY OF HI8 LOVE, TIPPITY, SEN., ‘ALL 18 HAPPINESS AND MIRTH FOR THE EVENING, ONLY MARRED FOR A FEW MOMENTS BY A LITTI 
MEDITATES. P PERFORMANCE OF MASTER BOB'S. READER, ADIEU. 
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January 1, 1870. 


















A Boung Gentleman's Journal 
OF SPORT; TRAVEL, FUN AND INSTRUCTION. 
SUBSCRIBED TO BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ARTHUR. 


» Vou. VIL—No. 163.) CONDUCTED BY EDWIN J. BRETT (Price One PENNY. 






‘HARRY GAVE A LOUD SHRIEK AS HE FELL.” 


THE RIVAL CRUSOES. He appeared to think himself safe only when 


— ov Sox | OHce more ensconced in his island home. 
MisEn’s SON, . 7 ¢ 
Suddenly Carlo gave a low growl, and turning 





By THe avtuon oF “ Tom Darina, 








ee ae they saw Samuel flying over the ground in the 
s 3 direction of their hiding-place. 
! CHAPTER XV (continued). He was running as for dear life, followed by 
i} ED and Harry were about a hundred yards | half-a-dozen Indians in their war-paint. 
| Ni ahead of him; but though they turned} Both clutched their guns, ‘still, however, keep- 
| every now and then and looked behind, | ing behind some low bushes, and hoping that the 
i they saw nothing of the solitary tracker. chase might pass by without their being dis- 


i In this way they advanced about half-a-mile, | covered. 
|. this time making the best of their way towards! But Samuel, after’ a few minutes, headed 


vet! 
MMU the habitation of young Harry. | directly for where they lay concealed, 
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“Lost, lost !” whispered Harry, dropping his 
gun, just as Samucl bounded over the frail 
barrier. “ Fire!” he cried, in a wild but com- 
manding voice, as he stooped to pick up the 
fallen gun. 

“ Back |” shouted Ned, levelling his piece. 
“Harry, run for your life! we are noar the 
gtave-cavern; the savages will not enter 
there.” 

And, picking up the gun, he took to his heels. 

A shriek and a loud laugh made him turn in a 
few minutes to see Harry struggling in the arms 
of the young ruffian. 

Harry shrieked wildly for help, 

Samuel held him firmly with one hand, 
while with the other he waved to the Indians to 
approach. 

Ned's rage was boundless. 

Why had he not killed the wretch, and why 
should he have thus basely betrayed them to the 
Indians? 

If he only had known the truth! 

It was too late, however, now to repair the 
damage. 

To all appearance his companion—the boy he 
had learned to love—was lost to him for ever, 
and he seemed no longer to care even for his 
own life. 
scout it was utterly useless for him to be taken 


The only chance was to remain free. 

With this conviction, he darted into a thicket 
with the two guns, and then fortunately finding 
himself on the top of a steep incline, slided, 
sitting, to the bottom. 

The Indians were too delighted with their 
capture, however, to take any notice of Ned, to- 
wards whom, in a few minutes, Carlo came, 
howling and moaning. 

As soon as Ned thought himself safe, he began 
to reflect. 

Short as had been their acquaintance, he now 
discovered that Harry Thornton had found the 
soft place in his heart. 

He loved the gentle, tender-souled boy as he 
would have loved a younger brother. 

And as much as he loved him did he hate the 
false, treacherous Samuel. 

What was to be done? 

Probably the Indians might make short work 
with them both, in which case he would be 
utterly desolate and lone. 

At all events it was worth atrial to save Harry 
from their clutches, 

How to begin? 

Well—his heart was as true as his hand was 
firm, and the worst that could happen was 
sharing the fate of his friend. 

After some repose and thought, Ned, finding 
that he was unpursued, rose from his place of 
concealment, examined the priming of his two 
guns, and, restraining the of Carlo, took 
his way along the foot of the slope down which he 
had fallen so unexpectedly, in the direction of 
the spot where Harry Thornton had been cap- 
tured. 

He had a very vague idea of what he should 
do, but, like many others, he trusted very much 
indeed to the chapter of accidents, 

The sun was going down in the west, ere he, 
in a round-about way, reached the spot, where 
the vile treachery of Samuel Petworth had 
given poor Harry up to the machinations of 
their enemies. 

Not a sign of white man or redskin was now 
to be seen. 

Ned peered around, while Carlo sniffed about 
anxiously. 

At length the dog gave a low whine ; he had 
found the trail. 

He looked up imploringly at Ned Summers, 
and wagged his bushy tail. 

“Go on, my faithful creature,” said our hero ; 
“come what may, we will not desert him.” 

And he at once followed in the track of the 
unfortunate boy and his savage captors, 

Over morass, through dense thickets, through 
woods, across a stream, marched Ned, weary, 
footsore, and sorrowful, but never daunted, 
until the midnight hour was nearly ap- 
proached. 

Then Carlo, whose paws were bleeding from 
thorns and briars, lay down, as if exhausted, on 
the sward, 





“Tired—poor fellow !” said Ned ; “so am I— 
but, still, I wish we could go further on. Sleep 
and I will be unacquainted to-night.” 

The dog, as he crouched at his feet, whined 
in a low, warning tone. 

Then Ned rose and looked about. 

They were close to a camp of Indians, whieh 
proved, on examination, to ie in a hollow near 
their feet. 

There were some faint embers in the centre, 
and around this the whole party lay. 

A dozen sleepers at least and two watchers, 
erect and armed. 

Where was the treacherous Samuel? 

Where the unfortunate Harry? 

Ned could scarcely advance near enough to 
make this discovery. 

At all events, he determined to try. 

He surveyed the spot exactly. 

The camp was bordered on one side by a thieket, 
while on the other side was a spring. 

Between the two was the fire. 

Around, with their feet to the centre, lay the 
whole party. 

Beside the spring was one tall tree, against 
which leaned the sentries. 

They were smoking. 

Their vyes were closed ; but occasionally, as if 
to keep themselves awake, they spoke, in dreary 
and guttural monosyllables, 

Ned drew nearer and nearer, compelling Carlo 
to keep slightly behind. 

In this way he at length reached the verge of 
the thicket, 

The sleepers were not more than five feet from 
him, and tho nearest sleeper was Bamuel Pet- 
worth, the traitor. 

Where was H ? 

Ned looked slowly round. 

All the sleepers, except Samuel, appeared to be 
stalwart warriors. 

Harry was nowhere to be seen. 

Ned’s heart was very sore at this discovery. 

What had become of his unfortunate companion, 
his friend, his comrade? 

Surely they could not have murdered the poor 
boy in cold blood! 

Just as this idea crossed his mind, Carlo, 
who had been quietly sniffing about, sud- 
denly flew at Samuel, and caught him by the 
throat. 

Ned had only time to draw back into the 
thicket, when the whole camp was in a state of 
wild confusion. 

Samuel, with loud and farious canght 
the dog round the neck, and trieq to throttle 
him. 

The dog, however, finding himself about to 
te attacked on all sides, let go and leaped into 
the thicket, 

Ned had contrived to crawl to some con- 
siderable distance, but Carlo readily found 
him! 

Pursuit there was none. 

No one ventured for one moment to think 
that a mere boy would come near a camp of 
armed men. 

Ned, however, thought it wise to conceal 
himself in the dreariest hole he could find. 

He was resolved to follow them unto the death 
until he discovered the fate of Harry. 

Next morning he easily made out the move- 
ments of the Indians. 

He did not, however, make any attempt to 
move, 

Thcy were preparing, he soon saw, to take their 
departure. 

ith difficulty restraining the dog, he ley still 
until he heard them pass at no great distance, 
their shuffling and limping gait betraying them 
at a great distance. 

Still Ned Summers never moved until he was 
satisfied the whole party of savages were out of 
sight. 

Then he rose and cautiously returned to the 
camp they had just left. 

It was completely deserted. 

Carlo, however, found a suffleient supply of 
bones to satisfy him. 

Ned stood leaning on one gun with the other 
slung at his back. 

He was watching for the slightest sign of his 
beloved Harry. 

None showed themselves, 


“ Lead on,” said he, at last, in an angry tone 
to the dog, which was wallowing in the spring 
close at hand. 

Carlo needed no second word. 

Lowering his head to the ground, and getting 
possession of the scent, he walked forward in a 
dignified manner. 

Ned followed. 

Instead of being downcast, he walked erect and 
proud, determined to do or die. 

For hours, however, nothing was seen of those 
who were ahead. 

Ned was compelled to satisfy his hunger with 
berries, roots, and sweet acorns. 

Water was not wanting. 

In this way, aided by his dog, he kept not far 
behind the marching party. 

He more than once actually heard their loud- 
toned voices. 

Now Ned knew that they were not more than 
eight or ten in number, with, he expected, two 
prisoners, 

They were armed simply with clubs, and 
bows and arrows, while he had three deadly 
bartels loaded. 

Why should he not surprise them, kill three or 
four by means of his fire-arms, and then, while the 
panic lasted, attack them, and rescue Harry, who 
must be their prisoner? 

at he failed, why then he could only lose his 
life. 

Second consideration, however, convinced 
him that to attack them in the open day was 
simply madness; all he could do was follow 
them up, which he did, until they made a halt 
during the noontide heat. 

About three hours after mid-day the Indians 
broke up their camp, and continued on their 


way. 

aided by the burning embers, Ned entered 
the clearing where they had made their fire. 

Carlo, as usual, began to gambol about in 
search of bones and offal. 

Ned looked round in a melancholy mood. 

Suddenly his eye caught, fluttering on a 
branch, a small piece of black velvet. 

He flew towards it. 

He was right. 

He had often noticed it round the neck of his 
companion. 

It was fastened on # horizontal branch. 

Ned eagerly clutched it, and found that it 
brought with it some choice morsels of food— 
venison and Indian corn-cake. 

Bis heart beat wildly with joy. 

Not only Harry was safe, but Harry was 
satiafled that he was following. 

Weleome, indeed, was the refreshment, but 
more welcome still the pleasing intelligence that 
Harry was most certainly alive. 

He sat quietly over his meal for some time, 
shared it, of course, with Carlo, and then went 
on hig way rejoicing. 

He knew that they could not go much further 
in that direction. 

The sea was at no great distance. 

Were they about to carry his friend into 
captivity? 

If so, where? 

Well, he could only follow and wait. 

The further journey was, however, doomed to 
be very short. 

Less than an hour after he quittcd the mid- 
day camp he was in sight of the occan. 

There it lay before him, calm, blue and beau- 
tiful. 

Scarcely a ripple moved the translucent 


waters. 

Ned’s heart beat wildly. 

The canoes were drawn up on the shore, 

About a hundred yards from them was a per- 
fect village ; some twenty wigwame surrounded 
by @ formidable stockade. 

From the height at which he stood he could 
make out no sign of prisoners or Indians, 

Carlo, however, continued on his way, and, by 
a rugged and winding path, led him direct 
towards the wigwams, 

Again the syn began to set. 

Suddenly Carlo stood gtill, with tail and eam 
erect, as he heard the bark of dogs. 

It may be true that the canine race, when 





wholly abandoned to themselves, lose the 
faculty of barking—from the absence of the 
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human voice, which certain philosophers declare 
is necessary for them to hear; but it is quite 
certain that Indian dogs are the most noisy, 
yelping curs in creation. 

Carlo, who had heard nothing of the kind 
for nearly a twelvemonth, could scarcely com- 
mand himself. 

Ned, however, caught him by the collar, and 
checked his otherwise headlong course, 

The dog evidently intended making a totally 
unaided raid on the village. 

This would have ruined everything, betraying 
his presence and ‘his hopes. 

The dog once checked, like the well-bred and 
obedient dog he was, yielded. 

The two descended the slope together. 

Night fell, as is always the case in the 
tropics, suddenly. 

It was quite dark when the two reached 
the confines of the village. 

The camp-fires were already lighted, and Ned 
determined to act at once. 

Carlo was left tied to the foot of a tree, 
about fifty yards from the camp. 

Ned advanced slowly, almost desperately— 
alone, to carry out his plans. 

There was no moon. 

He was able to get to the stockade before he 
even ran any chance of being noticed. 

Fortunately, he had selected the shadow of a 
row of trees by means of which to reach the 
primitive wall of the camp, whjch was simply 
a _wattled stockade, eight fegt high, with a 
ditah on the outside. 

To a sailor this presented no great difficulty. 

In another moment, a tree, growing conve- 
niently at hand, Ned was over the steckade and 
in the interior of the camp. 

A wigwam was close to him. 

He crawled along the groynd until he 
reached it, and then lifted boldly the skin of 
the tent. 

His amazement may be conceived when he 
discovered, with his arms tied to two tent-poles, 
Harry Thornton, in the dress of an Indian 
squaw, very pretty and becoming, even in that 
garb, but still disguised. 

“ Harry !” he whispesed. 

“ Heaven bave mercy on me! That voiee |!” 
gasped the unfortunate prisoner. 

“"fis Ned—keep up, Harry—I am near!” 
continued Ned, in a low, hearty voice. 

“ Save me now, or let me die!” faintly ejacu- 
lated Harry. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ESCAPE. 
NED was perfectly bewildered to find Harry in 
the costume of a squaw, confined in a separate 
prison from Samuel. 

As, however, the important business was to 
escape, he forcbore to ask any questions. 

Harry was sccured by the waist to the pole of 
the tent, but not otherwise bound. 

His companion, a woman in reality, seemed to 
keep constant watch upon him. 

A tomahawk lay close to her hand. 

Ned was well aware that she would not hesi- 
tate to use it, if necessary. 

What was, then, to be done? 

Any loud noise would be fatal! 

Still, no time was to be lost ! 

Lifting up enough of the tent to ‘allow his 
head to pass through, he slowly, with something 
of the snake-like progress adopted by his ene- 
mies, began his venturesome attempt. 

A breath, a stumble, the faintest, slightest 
noise, and he was lost. 

Harry sat with his eyes closed. 

Painted, adorned with gewgaws, and made up 
admirably, he looked a very handsome squaw, 
thought Ned. 

But why this inexplicable disguise? 

This, however, was not the time to waste his 
thoughts on such a subject. 

He was soon beside the woman, who, though 
watching the unfortunate boy, had still her 

nearly closed. 

Suddenly Harry moved forward, and the 
woman woke up thoroughly. 

This was the moment caught at by Ned. 

aie knelt, and clasped his hands round her 
neck, 


A slight gurgle followed. 

“Help me, Harry !” whispered Ned ; “ thrust 
something in her mouth !” 

The woman struggled more violently ; but, 
finding that Ned squeezed all the tighter, she 
suddenly ceased. 

Harry, who seemed amazed and astounded, 
looked round the tent, and then made out some 
articles of Indian costume, which, without re- 
gard to their nature, he thrast into the mouth 
of the woman. 

With admirable celerity, Ned tied them 
behind. 

He then contrived to tie her hands and 
wrists. 

“Come!” he said, in a low tone; “walk 
slowly—do not stumble or speak, or we are 
Tost |" 

Harry made no reply; but, snatching up a 
bundie that was close to his hand, he prepared 
to follow. 

The night was still and calm. 

Fortunately, it was dark. 

No moon, no stars, nothing but dark, heavy 
clouds. 

The door of the tent was open. 

Ned peered out. 

Far away on the edge of the village, at the 
entrance, was a small fire. 

One man stood close to it. 

This was the sentry they had to foar. 

Harry, as they walked, shook as with the 
ague; and Ned was every moment afraid he 
would stumble. 

“Calm yourself, Harry,” he said, “or we are 
lost 1” 

Re Harry nodded his head, and crept close to 
im. 

Ned at onée put a tent between him and the 
sentry, and then looked round. 

They were close to a small wood, and he at 
once made for this. 

But his arms and ammunition lay on the 
opposite sidc, and must be secnred. 

“ Will you remain here,” asked Ned, “ while 
I fetch my guns?” 

“« Yes.” 

“Do not move a step,” relied Ned, “or in 
the darkness I shall not be able to find you.” 

«T will not move,” said Harry, gently. 

“T will not be long,” responded the brave 
youth, and began his journey. 

He had to turn the whole camp. 

Treading lightly, never pressing his foot on 
the ground until sure that he was not pressing 
on a dry stick, Ned advanced on his way. 

He kept the camp in sight, but screened him- 
self from all danger of being seen from it. 

At length, after twenty minules of patience 
and crawling, he was close to the tree. 

He took the guns, and stood erect. 

The sentry was not twelve feet from him, and 
one false step would be ruin. 

Suddenly he stood in the act of listening, his 
glaring cycs directed full upon Ned. 

Our hero stood motionless. 

He was beneath the dark shade of a yew-like 
tree. 

Slowly he backed, keeping a strict watch on 
the other, who, as if uncertain, made a step or 
two in advance. 

Ned still retreated, until at last he tonched 
some bushes, through which he slowly backed. 

Here he was lost to sight. 

The sentry, apparently satisfied, returned to 
his place, and Ned silently returned in search 
of Harry, who awaited him on the skirt of the 
wood. 

He had not moved, but he had concealed his 
strange disguise by putting his own clothes over 
it. 


ii 

Ned laughed lowly as he gazed at his now 
rather comical figure. 

“You looked far better as a girl,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Don’t say that again,” replicd Harry, sadly. 
“T know Iam not brave like you; but do not 
call me girl.” 

“Well, I won't,” continued Ned, good-na- 
turedly. 

They now, clutching their guns, entered 
beneath the leafy roof of the wood. 

As soon as they had gone about a hundred 
yards, they held council, 








83 
To remain anywhere near the savages was 
impossible. 
Where to go? 


Harry was quite lost. 

The only thing was to try and make a straight 
line from the camp. 

Ned looked up. 

Not a star. 

8nddenly a slight noise was heard close at 
hand, as of something bounding in the bushes. 

Both halted, and hastily levelled their guns. 

“ Stop—don’t fire,” cried Harry; “’tis only 
Carlo. 

And so it was. The faithful dog had suc- 
ceeded in getting loose, and after a careful 
search had, indeed, found them. 

They were saved. 

The sagacious animal looked up in his master’s 
face, who waved his hand to him to advance. 

Carlo trotted on slowly in front, as if he him- 
self were not very far from being fatigued. 

Presently he halted on the borders df a stream, 
and began to trot across, not to swim. 

Both followed, and, in this way, soon reached 
the bottom of a rocky eminence, up which the 
dog led the way. 

When the summit was reached, they found 
themselves on a ledge, sheltered from all wind, 
and very much like a natural cavern. 

Here they resolved to rest until dawn, when 
they would retreat to their cavern, and there 
await the departure of the savages. 

The dog nestled at their feet, and both the 
young people being tired, imitated his example. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
PURSUED. 


WHEN Ned arose, he found that Harry had been 
before him, having descended to the river, and 
obliterated the paint with which the savages had 
daubed him. 

He had, too, removed the woman’s dress, and 
stood erect in his own garb. 

They had nothing to eat ; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, they cared not, The matter to be 
looked to was escape. 

They found themselves, now it was light, on a 
kind of table-land, which Harry appeared to re- 
cognise. 

“Why, we have worked round in a very mar- 
vellous way,” he cried. “ We are not three milcs 
from my cavern.” 

Ned was delighted to hear it. 

At this instant a well-known sound caught his 
ears. 

It was human voices. 
vined fell to the ground, pulling Harry with 

iim. 

There they were, a dozen Indians, armed with 
spears, bows and arrows. 

They marched in the usual single file, and 
came straight to the river. 

“Follow,” said Ned; “there is nothing but to 
run openly.” 

Harry at once obeyed, and, after drawing back 
out of sight, took ouce more to his hecls. 

Before them was a small rocky plain, and over 
this they could hope to pass without leaving any 
trail. 

Ned encouraged Harry to make a dash, as the 
only chance of saving their lives. 

Carlo bounded before them. 

They had reached the very cdge of the rocky 
plain, when a loud shout proclaimed that the 
enemy had sighted them. 

They were straining every nerve to come up. 

Before the unhappy fugitives were some thick 
bushes, into which they plunged. 

Plunged to fall down, down. 

Harry gave a loud shrick, and then all was 
still. 

When the savages came up, not a sign of the 
fugitives was to be scen. 

Then arose a loud clamour, the savages 
running along the edge of the brushwood, but 
not venturing to enter it. 

They held back like men who knew the danger 
they were likely to incur. 

Presently, however, onc party went one way 
and one another, peering carcfully at the 
ground. 

At length they seomed satisfied, and foing 
round the brushwood, moved in a direction 
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which made it likely they would soon meet 


again. 

Meanwhile, what had become of Ned and 
HTS bash 

8 es grew over a deep but dangerous 

fissure, utterly concealing it from view. ag 

Into this the boys had plunged, like Curtius 
into the yawning abyss. 

Fortunately they were light weights and their 
clothes caught in the briars. 

They were, it appeared, suspended in the air. 

“ Are you safe, Harry?” said Ned, suddenly. 

“Yes; but where are we?” 

“T cannot say,” replied Ned, “but I fancy in 
a pretty fix.” 

“Tt is as dark as pitch.” 

“Where is Carlo?” was the answer. 

The dog replied by jumping up and caressing 
their feet. 
Bae Tight, the fall cannot be great,” said 


And he let go. 
He touched ground without any hurt, and 
then aided Harry to descend. 
They were, to all appearance, in a dark hollow 
without any means of exit. 
Dark as Erebus, 
Ned looked up, the canopy was itself, to all 
appearance, impenetrable. 
le determined to strike a light. 
anne always had a supply of tinder, steel and 
int. 


They soon had a small torch alight. 

The fissure was about thirty feet long, and 
without apparent issue. 

a Carlo soon attracted their attention by a 

wl, 

Advancing to where he stood, they soon found 
in what place they were. 

In the lair of a wild beast, 

Fresh picked bones lay at their feet. 

With a shudder of horror they looked around, 
while Harry bade Carlo search. 

He did 80, and soon brought them to a narrow 
opening. 

The animal that could come through could 
not be very large. 

At this moment the voiccs of the savages fell 
on hele ears. : 

aving no knowledge of the place, the: 

motioned to Carlo to precede them. E s 

He had to stoop and crawl. 

They had to wriggle like snakes on their 
stomachs, 

First Ned threw down his torch. 

In an instant the bushes and trees were in a 


Luckily smoke goes upward, or they must have 
been suffocated. 

As it was, the draught through the hole they 
had to crawl through nearly took away their 
breath. 

It came like a sirocco, 

The dog, ignorant of what it was caused by, 
howled erribiy. 

At length, however, the tunnel increased in 
size, and became almost light. 


Again they saw bones scattered about—bones 
which, from their size. seemed to vary between 
hares and goats. 

Of these, however, Carlo took no account. 

They were old and dry. 

“I think it would be wise to remain here,” 
said Ned. 

“Why? | 

“The savages willthink us burnt, and give up 
all pursuit.” 

“ But the wild beast ?” 

“ At worst it can only be a largo wild cat,” 
urged Ned, “and surely we can shoot that.” 

Harry shuddered, but made no further objec- 
tion. 

He was too tired and faint. 

Presently the dog, which had gonc to the mouth 
of the eave, growled. 

Ned darted out. 

There was a hage wild cat, with his back up 
at sight of the dog, standing with a tolerably- 
sized kid in his mouth. 

Carlo, nothing daunted, darted at the animal, 
which turned tail, dropping the kid. 

Ned, with a merry laugh, picked it up, and 
took it into the cavern, ‘ 


awe quite dead, having been bitten at the 
neck. 

“Won't we have a feast!” said Ned, who at 
once proceeded in the most philosophical manner 
to pick up small pieces of bones and wood. 

This done, he unhesitatingly made a fire, and, 
cutting up the unexpected prize, proceeded at 
once to broil some by means of his ramrod. 

Harry looked on, scarcely conscious of what 
was passing. 

When, however, Ned handed him a nice, well- 
done piece of kid, he took it with a smile. 

It was very necessary under the ciroum- 
stances, 


Having both made a hearty meal, they felt the 


necessity of water, and hence resolved to pursue 
their journey. 

The cave-mouth looked north, so that they 
were on the right track. 

After listening attentively for every sound, 
and finding none, they left the cave; and, with- 
out taking any notice of Carlo, wh) always 
contrived to find them out, went 
slowly over the plain in search of 
the river. 

It was soon found, and after drink- ~ 
ing they descended its course unti 
they found a ford, and, before an 3 
hour, were once more within the = 
enclosure, where the goats greeted = 
them with a merry bleating that was / 
quite satisfactory. L, 

Carlo had preceded them, 





CHAPTER XIX. 
LOOKING AROUND, 


For several days they remained 
quiet in their secure and plea: 
retreat, working at several 
jobs, living on mi 
and goat's flesh, bei 
to make small fires w: 


very carefu 
hout smoke 








Much tim pent in conv 
sation, the principal topic being that 
of escape. E 

What else, indeed, could they care 
much to k of 2 

Ned believed in the possibility of 4 


doing so. 

The chaloupe, well stocked with 
provisions, and provided with water, 
would take them on the track of 
ships. 

There was a time, about two months in the 
year, when the weather was always fine, and 
when they might safely navigate those seas. 

“You will try, then?” asked Harry. 

“Most certainly. It wants four months to the 
time. All our spare hours can be spent in getting 
together the requisite provisions,” was Ned’s 
cheerful reply. 

Five days passed thus, and every day Ned 
began more and more to like his gentle, kind 
friend, just one of those boys he would have 
been proud to shelter and defend at school. 

Then Ned determined to sce once more if the 
Indians had left the island. 

Harry hesitated at first, but Ned urged that 
this sedentary life was not good, that they re- 
quired a provision of roots, of dried fruits, and 
of goat’s flesh, with a supply of cocoa-nuts, 
which, during the coming wet season, was almost, 
essential to their health, 

Harry sighed ere he consented. 

“Why not take the good the gods provided, 
and wait in peace?” 

Ned insisted, and Harry, as usual, gave way 
to the more bold and resolute character, 

They started at carly dawn on the sixth day, 
choosing the sea coast, that is to say, a ridge of 
rocks in sight of the sea coast, for their walk. 

By this means they hoped, without exposing 
themselves, to catch a glimpse of the canoes 
belonging to the savages. 

The first day, their journey was extremely 
arduous and sharp. 

At night they camped in a small clump of 
trees, making no fire, trusting to the dog to warn 
them against wild animals. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 158.) 
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ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 
By the Author of “ Past aup Paxsxnt,” &c., &c. 





M)OUIS XV. was only five years 
of age when he succeeded his 
great-grandfather Louis XIV., 
and his cousin, Philip, Duke 
of Orleans, took possession of 
the Regency. The latter at 
first made good use of his 
power; granting more free- 

5 dom to the Parliament than it 
had hitherto enjoyed; taking care that the 
troops should be regularly paid ; fixing the valuc 
of the coinage, which had hitherto been very 
uncertain ; and causing visitations of the prisons, 
for the purpose of releasing those who were im- 
Proper detained. 

ie kingdom was, however, so poor in con- 
a e 
























INDIAN WARFARE IN CANADA, 


sequence of the enormous expenses caused by 
the luxury of the Court and the armies of 
Louis XIV., that it appeared impossible to 
provide for the just expenses of the government ; 
and, in an evil hour, the Regent was persuaded 
to yield to the advice of a certain Scotchman, 
named John Law, and allowed him to introduce 
a system of banking which, for a time, seemed 
to promise golden results. 

It will suffice here to say, that the Scotchman’s 
system was an utterly fallacious one, and that it 
collapsed with the result of ruin to tens of 
thousands. 

Of course the wrath of those who had suffered 
through him was great against Law, and the 
Regent, after several times saving him from 
it, with difficulty got him safely to Flanders. 

One of the most importaut cities in France 
had steadfastly resisted the fascinations of Law's 
schemes, but found itself exposed to a worse 
calamity ; for, some persons sick of the plague, 
having reached its port from the Levant, the 
pestilence spread throughout the city. 

Every one who could hastened to fly, and as 
the medical men and bakers were amongst the 
first to do so, there were none left to attend to 
the sick, and the poor suffered from want of 
food. There were none left to bury the dead. 

The pestilence spread from house to house, 
and those of the magistrates who remained in 
the town were in despair. 

But there were two of the latter whose 
courage never gave way, and who may fairly be 
supposed to have saved Marscilles. These were 
the governor of the convicts assembled in that 
city, and the bishop. They left nothing undone 
which they could possibly do for the purpose of 
aiding and consoling the wretched inhabitants. 
The plague lasted about a year, 
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The Duke of Orleans would have been glad to 
have preserved peace during his Regency, be- 
cause, his enemies said, he loved pleasure rather 
than work. Those who were well informed, 
however, knew that the nation was in no con- 
dition to sustain a war without the infliction of 
great sufferings on the people. 

Nevertheless Cardinal Alberoni, 
governed Spain in the name of 
Philip V., commenced a war against 
the Regent, which was but of short 
duration, and there were no more 
wars between France and Spain 
until the period of the French Re- 
volation. 

The king was declared of age 
when he was thirteen years old, 
and from thenceforth the govern- 
ment was carried on in his name. 
When the Duke of Orleans died, the 
Duke of Bourbon became the first 
minister of state, and chose for the 
king’s wife Maria Leczinska, a 
daughter of King Stanislaus, who 
had been King of Poland. 

rs ecclesiastical power was, dur- 
ing the ter part of the reign of 
Louis XY, the tah piematents the 
most felt, and was the vanguard 
of ion. 

But the existence of this oppres- 
sion excited an opposition of the 
most powerful nature, which is iden- 
tified with the names of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot. and others, 

This difference of opinion between 
two parties of earnest thinkers led 
to serious conflicts, and also to some 
which were almost ludicrous. 

_ Asan instance of the latter, we may give the 
incident which is known as that of the “ Ceme- 
tery of Saint Médard. 

Acertain deacon of Paris named Paris, having 
died in 1727, and been buried in the just now 
named cemetery, a rumour spread abroad that a 
visit to his grave by the sick was the 
means of miraculous cures. 

The earnest Catholics made the most. 
of this in support of their own tenets ; 
and the seoffers made the most of it 
to throw ridicule on the Catholic re- 
ligion, 

There were plenty of instances of 
cures, effected by the miraculous 
powers of Saint Paris, produced on 
the one side, and numerous cases of 
imposture shown on the other. 

At length the disturbances arising 
from this state of things became so 
great, that in 1732 the government 
had the cemetery closed. 

After the Duke de Bourbon the 
Cardinal Fleury became the king's 
chief minister, and may be said to 
have governed France for some sixteen 
years, 80 great was the influence which 
he had over the king. 

_ But althongh he was a well-inten- 
tioned man, and made every effort tu 
Procure he was unable to con- 
tend against the current of events, 
and lived to see France plunged into 
the midst of a war in which almost | 
all Europe became engaged. { 

is War was not of long contion- 
ance, but was speedily succeeded by ~ 
another which was far more serious, 
and was caused by the following cir- 
cumstance, 
vine Emperor of Germany, Charles 
having died without a son, his daughter, 
mo Theresa, inherited not only his empire 

Mt alto the kingdom of Hungary. 
leaner of the German princes, however, were 
and he not to have a woman reign over them, 
cbtal ving invoked the assistance of Louis XV., 

Tn some succeases over the empress. 
tile now fled to Hungary, and by the 
os skill and address which had made her 

e of the most celebrated women in the world, 
Persuaded the Hungarians to adopt her cause. 
sha didso heartily, and,in a comparatively 


tim i i 
conclude tm found himself compelled to 


who then 


This peace continued for some years, but was 
then succeeded by what is known as the Seven 
Years’ War, which arose between the English and 
French with respect to certain colonies in Canada 
and India. 

In this war the native Indians were employed, 
who, fighting in their own peculiar style, were 
much feared. 





No convoy or small party was safe from these 
savages, who would fire on their victims from 
behind trees and bushes, and then disappear in 
the dark forests. 

After a long conflict this war was concluded, 
and there were no others during the reign of 
Louis XV. ; 

We must not dismiss this subject without 





THE PEOPLE OF PARIS THREATENING JOHN LAW. 


stating that, in the contest for the possession of 
Canada, the native Indians were employed as 
well by the English as the French, and that the 
horrors of, war were much increased by this 
measure. 

lf we except the suppression of the order of 
the Jesuits during this reign, there is little 
more to be said about it, except that its 
morals were as bad as possible; and that the 
bulk of the people endured every species of 
suffering. 

Louis died after a reign of fifty-nine years, 
leaving four daughters, and a grandson, who be- 
came Louis XVI, 


day ?” 
in the——Oh, bother m; 
recollect the place, but 


During the reign of Louis XV., commerce and 
arts flourished exceedingly. 

Before the commencement of the war with 
this country in the year 1755, France had al- 
most engrossed the sugar trade as well as that of 
indigo. Her trades with Turkey and the East 
Indies were in a most flourishing state, and the 
fur trade of Canada was extremely lucrative. 

Literature, science, and the fine 
arts also found many votaries and 
patrons during this reign, 

In painting, it is true, they had 
none to equal those who adorned 
the previous reign — Poussin, Le 
Brun, and Le Seuer; but in sculp- 
ture they maintained a decided 
superiority over every other Euro- 
pean nation, with the exception of 
the Italians. 

In science and_ manufactures 
France was excelled by England. 
Our country was also a competitor 
for the palm in literature. Moliere, 
Corneille, Racine, Paschal, Fenélon, 
Dacier, Bossuet, and Boileau, were 
the glory of the reign of Louis XIV. ; 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Fontenelle, Cal- 
met, D'Alembert,and Buffon,adorned 
that of Louis XV. 

England, during the same period, 
could boast of Tillotson, Addison, 
Steele, Pope, Swift, Newton, and 
many others of great renown. 

In a word, the age of Louis XIV. 
and his son produced almost all those 
distinguished works in the French 
language which we now so much 
admire, 

But a great change was coming over the 


; (To be continued. Commenced in No, 132.) 
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FORGIVE. 


How blest is peace, and yet how few there be 
Who eer enjoy it’s a eanity. 


Frond ving Graches, waving by tie way 
7m wai way, 
In reach of all ; and yet through fell disputes 

a a aykward lan ord inaptly spoken, 

An awl Blance, a w papely 

And pares ip’s chains are ofttimes strangely 
‘While silly pride, that Gorgon of the heart, 
Stands darkly by to its links apart. 

Of all the brood, by w! the earth is curst, 
‘Methinks that silly pride most be the worst ; 
For though the conscience rises from its lair, 
And makes its menace of a dark despair, 

‘This moneter passion, like a Satan, stands, 

And, though the heart a healing hand would 


‘This grim old Gorgon beats about the breach. 
‘When rutbful 8 in the bosom rise, 

And blazing furies issue from the eyes, 

One little word the storm may lull to rest, 
Before the fanit be fully half confessed ; 

‘That little word—Oh, gnard it well—“ forgire /" 
And ponder well its leseon- how to live! 





——_»—_——_ 


UntiLisinc THE OLD Man.—An occa- 
sional co! ndent of ours, meeting a 

ty of settlers the other day in Texas, 
inquired from the conductor what the men 
in the first waggon were intended for. 
“To clear the forests.” “Well,” said he, 
“and what are those in the second for ? 
“To build the huts,” was the reply. ‘‘ And 
that old white-headed man in the third 
waggon—what is he for?’ was the next 
question asked, to which the reply was 
given: “Ob, that’s wy father; we shall 
open our new cemetery with him!” Our 
correspondent did not inquire further. 
“ JouN, where was the clergyman’s text last Sun- 
“Let me see,” said John. “I believe it was 
short memory! I can’t 
ie words were ‘Sleep on 
now, and take your rest.’” “ Whatdid he make of 
that, John?” “I don’t know,” was the reply, “ for 
he’s continually been telling us that truth is always 
practical; so thinks I to myself, I'll take you at 
your ‘word for once, and I never awoke till after the 
Amen.” 

“My dear,” inquired a young wife of her husband 
on his return from business, “have you seen the 
beautiful set of walnut furniture which the Smiths 
have bought?” “Ahem! no, my love; but I have 
seen the bil, and it quite satisfies me.” 
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BICVCLE BOB. 


By the Author of “ Gitxs EvExGREEN,” “ Nosopr's Doo,” 
“ Faxp Faouo,” “ Winproor,” &c., &¢. 


erie 
CHAPTER VILI.—(continued.) 


§ Polly left the counting-house, 
old Stout shut the door, and 
then both Bob and himself 
indulged in a hearty laugh at 
her airs and graces. 

“Tam terribly afraid that 
Luke Craft will come to some 
bad end, Bo},,” at length, said 
his master. “He has been 
going from bad to worse ever since he left here.” 

“T have the same feeling as you have, sir, 
since I have seen the company he keeps,” was 
the reply. 

“And, now, it appears that he was one of the 
boys that went out upon what has been termed 
a lark, but which, if they are caught, will turn 
out anything butalark fur them, Have you 
finished the account, Bob?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, away with you, my good lad; this is 
Friday ; and to-morrow I want to pay a good 
sum into the bankers.” 

It was not long after that Bob departed with 
the account which had to be delivered to a firm 
in the City. 

The streets of central London not being 
exactly suited for the bicycle, he went there 
upon foot. 

Crossing over London Bridge, he turned round 
to look at some object that had passed him, 
when his eyes fell upon two men following close 
behind him, 

He felt certain that he had seen them before, 
and, walking along quickly, tried to remem- 
ber where. 

His memory failed to assist him, and, dismis- 
sing the affair from his mind, he went on and 
soon gained the place of his destination. 

He was detained some time, and, having re- 
ceived an intimation that the amount would be 
forwarded, he left the place and proceeded on 
his way home, 

Turning round by one of the narrow lanes 
leading into the main thoroughfare, and walk- 
ing rapidly, he ran right into the arms of the 
two men he had seen before, 

“Where are you running to, eh?” said one of 
them, taking him by the collar, while the 
hand of the other was thrust into his pocket. 

Big as the fellows were, Bob, at once seeing 
that he had been followed for the purpose of 
robbery, dealt one of them a sharp blow, and 
the next moment they thrust him away, and 
disappeared before he could recover himself. 

Clapping his hand to his pocket, he found an 
old pocket-book that he carried memorandums 
in had disappeared. 

“ They have made a mistake this time, at all 
events. They are quite welcome to that, for the 
only thing that I cared about in it was a lock of 
Polly’s hair, and I hope to get another some day 
or other. It's lucky I didn’t get the money or 
the cheques. They have evidently been watch- 
ing me and dogging my steps for the purpose of 
robbery, and this time they have failed.” 

He was not long before he gained the factory, 
and then he related the escape he had to the 
old master. 

“Some of Jack Pepper's gang, Bob,” was the 
reply. 

the moment his master had mentioned the 
natne, Bob recollected that he had more than 
once seen them lounging about the neighbour- 
hood, and thus the mystery of his being followed 
was at once cleared up. 

The next morning, when Bob arrived at the 
factory, he always being the first, he found that 
the lock of the gate had been tampered with, 
and that no doubt an attempt had been made 
to enter it. 





“Some of Pepper's gang,” he muttered, “ have | case. 


been at work here. It is a patent lock, and has, 
thank heaven, resisted all their efforts, just as it 
is doing mine.” 

It was only upon the arrival of some of the 
workmen that they were enabled to enter the 





factory, by breaking open the small door of 
the gate. 

“I only wish I had been here,” said Abel 
Samson. “I think I shonld have stopped their 
game.” 

A search was then made through the place, 
and then they found another attempt had been 
made by endeavouring to cut through three 
bolts that fastened a small window, and which, 
if it had been done, would have at once ad- 
mitted the thieves into the counting-house. 

In that place, valuable tools and models were 
placed, and in the safe a sum of money. 

“Tl take care,” said Bob to himself, “not to 
leave any money at all in the safe. I'll take it 
home. That is the safest place.” 

Much to his surprise, after breakfast, Polly 
Warner made her appearance. 

“ Come in,” said Bob. 

“That I decline to do,” replied Polly ; “after 
the manner which I, an almost unprotected 
female, was treated yesterday, I must decline 
entering the sacred precincts of the counting- 
house !” 

And she gave her head an indignant toss, 

“Well, but, Polly——" 

“Sir! I believe my name is Miss Polly 
Warner, and I don't want to be called out of my 
name, Mr. Robert or Bob Ready.” 

“Well, Miss Warner, if you won't come in 
and sit down, perhaps you will tell me what I 
can do for you i 

“T want nothing of you myself ; I come upon 
business from my uncle, and I am to tell you 
only.” 

“Very well, then, you must come in, unless 
you want all the men in the shop to hear the 
business,” 

“Hem! I think you are right there, and it’s 
only upon that footing that I enter.” 

And then, with a great deal of affected 
simplicity, she walked into the room. 

Bob jumped down from his stool, and, caro- 
fully dusting a chair with his cap, placed it 
before her. 

“TI decline to be seated,” she said, with an air 
of affected severity ; “and so, when you have 
resumed your seat again I will begin. 

“ But listen a moment, I-—” 

“Not for an instant ; I am losing a good deal 
of valuable time, as it is not possible for uncle 
to get here.” 

“ But you have not told me What is the matter 
with my kind old master,” said Bob, earnestly, 
“and if you don't do 80 I shall jump on the 
bicycle and off to see what It is myself.” 

“Well, then, the gout has settled in his great 
toe and there is no going near hit, I put my 
foot on it by accident and he toared out as 
though his toe was coming off. I had to run for 
it I can tell you.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, I should think eo, indeed,” and, 
in spite of all, Bob indulged in a hearty laugh. 

“Tt’s nothing to lnugh at. He caught up the 
tongs, and it was lucky that aunt twas there of 
he would have done a mischief ; but, lor bles 
me! I am standing talking hete instead of 
getting home. But there, uncle has sent you 
a cheque to pay all the men,” and placing 
her hand in the satchel that was slung over her 
shoulder, she handed it to Bob, holding it out 
at arm’s length between her finger and thumb. 

Bob took the cheque and smiled as Polly blew 
her hind, as though some dirt or dust had col- 
lected on it. 

“ And now TU wish you a good day, Mr. Ready, 


and niuch pleasure with it. I should dic if I 
had to sit here by myself in all this smoke and 
noise.” 


“You forget that you have often done it, Miss 
Warner, and I never heard you complain. 
Without this noise and smoke, the blowing of 
the forge, and the honest manual labour, the 
world would be almost at a stand-still.” 

“] differ from you, sir; the world will never 
be at a stand-still while there are any women in 
it; it will never be still or quiet while that is the 

” 
Bob, laughing heartily at this, said that “he 
perfectly agreed with her upon that point.” 

“Tell master,” he said, “ that I can't close the 
factory until dark, We have had a large order 
I am happy to say, and, although it is Saturday, 





the men must work overtime to progress the 
thing for Monday.” 

“Oh, very well; I thought you always left off 
at two.” 

“Yes; but in this case, we can’t leave off 
until the work is got forward, and you will say 
as much to master.” 

“Of course I will ; and so good-day, Mr. 
Bicycle Bob.” 

And Polly was going out when she saw tho 
hand of Bob held out. 

“Good-bye, Polly.” 

“Good-bye, Bob.” 

And the next moment the little hand was 
placed in his. 

“Oh, oh ! what are you about, sir? Do you 
think you have got a lump of iron inavice? I 
declare every bone in my hand is broken, or 
nearly 80 |” 

“Let me put them straight again,” said Bob. 

“No you won't, sir. It shall be along time 
before I trust my hand in yours again.” 

And 80 saying, Polly tripped out of the count- 
ing-house, while Bob went out after her, and 
saw her to the gate and up the street. 

It made Bob a happy Jad for the rest of that 
day when he saw her, just as she turned the 
corner, kiss her hand to him, and then, with a 
smile, disappear. 

And then he went again to his work with a 
heart as light as a feather. 

At last the bell rang for the dinner-hour, and 
then the men poured out like 60 many bees out 
of the hive of industry ; andthe late busy hum, 
bustle, and clanging noise, was changed to an 
almost perfect stillness and repose. 

Two or three of the boys only remained. 

Just as Abel Samson was going out a thought 
struck Bob. 

“Here, Muscle,” he said, “I want you a 
moment.” 

“ All right, Bob, what is it?” said Muscle, 
coming into the counting-house. 

“Do you mind getting your dinner here, 
instead of at home ?” said Bob. 

“Not I; why?” said Muscle, 

“‘Becanse the master ain't very well, and I 
want to go to the bank to get the wages ; you 
understand.” 

“Perfectly. Sorry master’s ill, but he has 
been put out a great deal lately about that Luke 
Craft. It’s lucky we've got rid of him.” 

“You are right, Abel, Send a boy off for 
yourdinner. I shan’t be long before I return.” 

Putting his cap on, and a pilot coat over his 
jacket, Bob started off to the bank, which was 
not above half-an-hour’s walk from the factory. 

Just as he turned the corner of the street, he 
saw Charley Mason coming towards him. 

Well, Charley,” he said, “no work yet, eh 2” 

“No, Bob, and I am afraid it will be some 
time before it comes. I have got an idea of 
getting away.” 

“ Quite right ; but get away from that shop as 
soon as you can,” and he pointed to the beer- 
house. “Iam trying all I can with the men, 
but they are as obstinate as mules. Give me a 
tall when you see the men gone; I shall have 
something to give you.” 

“ Well, I don’t want to be hanging upon you, 
Bob, every week in this manner. You'll beggar 
yourself ; and you shan’t do that for me.” 

* Well, Charley, I don’t intend to do that; but 
Iam not a going to let you sink for the want of 
a helping hand ; so come when I tell you.” 

Bob started off upon his business, and was 
very soon at the bank. 

Of course, for the payment of a number of 
men and boys, it was necessary to have the 
amount in gold and silver, and that was care- 
fully placed in two bags. 

Bob placed them in the inside pockets of his 
coat, and left the place, hurrying away as fast 
as he could back to the factory. 

He had scarcely left the bank when he was 
accosted by a young man dressed in the height 
of fashion. 

“I say—ah ! can you, my man, direct me to— 
ah | London Bridge ?” 

An@ at the same moment he took hold of Bob's 
collar as if by accident. 

And almost at the same moment Bob felt 
that some three or four men were preasing ou 
him from behind, 
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Knocking off the man’s hand rather abruptly, 
he wheeled round, and with a well-directed blow, 
knocked one of the men back. 

“What's that for? Can’t you keep your hands 
quiet ?” said the fellow. 

“‘ And can’t you do the same?” said Bob. 

“T wasn't touching you; my hands were quiet 
enough,” was the reply. 

“Yes, in my pocket,” said Bob. 

“You lie! Doyou hear that!” he said, appeal- 
ing to three or four rough-looking fellows who 
stood by him. 

“Yes ; give him something for it.” 
mae at the same moment they made a rush at 
‘im. 

To place his back ageinet a wall, and keep his 
hands well before him, was the immediate 
action of Bob. 

He saw in a moment what the intentions of 
the men were, namely, the plunder of his 


person. 

Before the planderers could carry out their 
design, one of them was knocked back, and 
Charley Mason stood alongside of Bob. 

“All right, Bob. I have been a watching 
this game from the beginning, and so followed 
you. Here, come along ; here's a nice lot for 


you. 
But at this call the nice lot suddenly dis- 
3 the man so fashionably dressed had 
passed on, the others separated in all direc- 
Hose qand Bob was free. 

“T have got to thank you for this, Charley,” 
said Bob. “They made a dead set at me.” a 

“Of course they did; I saw them follow you. 
The moment you left the factory that swell led 
them, althongh no one in the world would think 
it. I thonght it just as well to see what the 
upshot of it would end in.” 

“Well, if you had not come up, the upshot 
would have been that I should have been robbed, 
and the men would have gone without thcir 
wages,” was the reply. 

At that moment they arrived within sight of 
the factory, and Charley hung back. 

“T shall leave you here, Rob. Good-bye.” 

The bell was ringing for the men to resume 
work, and numbers were hastening back. 

Bat scarcely one of them took any notice of 
the poor outcast, except by a slight and hardly 

le nod, and something like a stare at 
seeing Bob and the “chap that gone wrong" 
talking together. 

“You will come round to me as I told you, 
Charley ?” said Bob. 

The only answer that Charley made was to 
wring the hand of Bob, and walk off whistling 
to hide his emotion. 

Bob felt inwardly thankful that he had got 
safely back with the money, and, passing into 
the counting-house, he sat down with a sigh of 
relief at his having preserved his master’s pro- 


Locking the money up in the safe, he threw 
off his coat, and then sat down to make out the 
wages due to the several men, and others em- 


yed. 

While so occupied, he was interrupted by a 
clerk calling from the house in the city to pay a 
large sam of money, the account he had called 
for the day previous. 


“I have. brought it all in notes,” said the 
young fellow, “just as it was paid to us.” 

“Thank you,” said Bob. “It’s very kind of 
you to take the trouble, and I am sure m: 
master will feel obliged by guch attention.” 

“Oh! all right. My governor would have 
been fine amd angry if I had neglected to come 
over and pay it. Rather a lively place this, of 

rs. 

“Yes, at present. One hundred chaps here 
hard at work,” was the reply. 

“Oh! I didn’t mean that. I meant your 
berth here. Ain’t you almost killed with the 
smoke f” 

“No; I am used to smoke,” 

“Tam giad of that.” 

And, so saying, he took out a cigar-case, and 
coolly lighted a cigar. 

“ Have one?” 

“No thank you. I never smoke in business 
hours,” was the reply. 

“Right, perhaps, one way, wrong the other, 





y | and both men and boys returned it, accompanied 


A smoke sometimes clears a fcllow’s head, and 
sets the clock agoing. Ah, thank you, the 
receipt. Take anything?” 

“ Rh—what do you mean?” 

"Mean! Just what I say—ha! hal 


me forget master's revolver. After that burglary 
and others that have taken place, one must be 
prepared.” 3 f 

So saying, Bob went again to the iron safe, 
and, unlocking it, took from it a revolver. 

He tried the hammer, and found that and the 
trigger all right. Q 

“You'll go off now almost by yourself, my 
beauty,” he said, “but you are not of much use 
unloaded.” 

He went into the factory, where powder and 
bullets were kept, and loaded it. f 

“J wonder where that Charley is," he said, 
as, opening the door, he looked out. 

‘He saw the figure of aman standing somewhat 
in the shade. 

“Is that you, Charley ?” he said. 

“Yea, Bob,” said he, advancing. 

“Come in; what have you been standing 
there for, eh? Why didn’t you ring the bell?” 
said Bob, shutting the door. 

“ Well, you sce, I didn’t like.” 

And the man looked round the factory, and the 
sight of it brought back the recollection of the 
many happy hours he had passed there before he 
had been tempted into sin and crime. 

Then the thought of the misery he had caused, 
nd the dear ones he had lost—lost for ever, 80 
unmanned him, that, with a groan, he sank 

































Well 
72 please me,” and the city clerk threw himself 

ack, and, stretching out his legs, puffed out the 
enike in glorious fumes. 

“Do I,” said Bob; “1'm glad of that,” but he 
still kept going on with his work. 

Do you mean to say, old fellar, that you go 
on_ all day long in this ‘Inferno’ without 
lickering ?” 

“Yes; I mean to say it. I always do my 
work without any stimulant, and I think it is 
always done the better. When it is all over, I 
jump upon the bicycle and am soon home.” 

At thie announcement the city clerk gradually 
rose up, and put on big hat. 

“Good-bye, old boy,” he said. “Ihave for a 
long time been teavelling in search of a wonder. 
1 find my patience at last rewarded,” and plac- 
ing his hat in rather a onc-sided position, he 
went out of the oounting-house, giving Bob one 
long and very peculiat etare, 

Bob indulged in a silent laugh to himself, but, 
his eye falling upon the money on the desk, he 
became the next moment very serious and 


thoughtful. upon his knees, burying his face in his hands 
“T wish that man had not called with the ac-| UP° Tat which he had worked in all 
count. What istobedone? There is between ‘upon .the, anvil. ab. which be we 


the pride of an honest workman. 

This sight nearly unmanned Bob, but he 
strove hard against it. 2 

“ Come, Charley,” at last he said, “this will 
never do.” 

And he patted him kindly on the back. 

“Come, be a man.” 

“Ah! Bob,” replied the other, looking up, “I 
thought I should have been one onco, and a 
happy one ; but it’s all over—all over |” 

And he rose slowly up. 

“Tt’s nothing of the sort, Charley ; there is a 
dark cloud hanging over you at present, but do 
you mean to tell me that there is no light 
behind it? If you have made a mistake once 
show the world that you can repair it, and you 
will soon find that the dark past will be for- 
gotten in the bright future.” 

"ah! Bob, I wish I hadn’t——” iB 

“ Nonsense ! I know; come here ; I want to 
say something to you.” 

‘And he led the way into the counting-house. 

“ And when you have done I shall have some- 
thing to say to you,” was Charley's reply. 

“Well, hear me first; the master has made 
up his mind that you shall come back, and 
bygones shall be bygones.” 

“But the men, Bob?” 

“The first man or boy that upbraids you with 
the past will be shown the outside of that door ; 
and so keep a stout heart upon it, and we'll see 
what next week will bring forth ; in the mean 
time take that.” 

And he pressed something into his hand. 

“T won't have it, Bob, it’s a sovereign.” 

*I hope it is, and a good one; all I know is 
that it’s hon——” he checked himself, for he 
saw a flush pass over Cuarley’s face, “my own, 
Charley ; and I give it you to enable you to 
get some better clothes; and, not to hurt your 
pride, when you get all right again you shall 
pay me back.” 

“1 will, by all that’s duc from one to another,” 
was the reply, while the tears ran down his 
checks, 

“T know you will, and 50 now good-night.” 

And Bob proceeded to put out the light. The 
bicycle was already at the door, and waiting for 
its master, and Bob had only to extinguish the 
gas, to look round that all was right, and then 
to start homeward bound. 

“Don't put out the light yet, Bob, I want to 
tell you something. Have you been paid a large 
sum of money to-night?” 

Bob started, and looked inquiringly at Charley, 
as though he would read his inmost soul, for a 
dark suspicion flashed across his mind. 

“ Why—why do you ask?” 

“Merely to be sure that I am right.” 

“Right about what ?” 

“ Whether it is to this factory the money has 
been paid, or whether it was only the boasting 
of a drunken braggart.” 


four and five hundred pounds. f can’t to 
the bankers, beoause it is too late; and it can’t 
be left.” 

Here a knock at the door interrupted his 
thoughts. 

He hastily put the money in his desk, which 
he carefully locked. 

‘The doa opencd, and Jack Martin, the fore- 
man, enteted, followed by our friend the “ Wool- 
wich enginéer.” 

“Weil, Jack, what is the matter now, eh?” 
said Bob. 

“ Nothing the matter ; only, as we are likely 
to be busy on Monday, I thought you might 
want an extra hand, This chap says he has 
worked at the dockyard, Woolwich, and he 
wants a job, and so——” 

“All right, Jack, bat I can’t say anything 
about it. The master will be here, I hope, on 
Monday, and will arrange all that.” 

“ Perhaps you wouldn't mind speaking to the 
master for me, sir?” said the man, 

“Oh, yes, I will tell him. You had better 
attend here at the gate on Monday, at six o’clock, 
and take your chance with the rest.” 

The man’s eyes were wandering all over the 
room, in quest of somebody or something. 

Bob glanced up at the clock. 

“You can knock of, Martin; it is now six 
o’clock. How are we going on, eh f” 

“First rate. All will be ready to the hour on 
Monday,” was the reply. “ But ahand or two 
more won't hurt. Come along, mate.” 

The foreman and the “ Woolwich engineer ” 
left the place and went into the factory, and, 
shortly after, the bell rang, and then, as if by 
magio, the forge ceased its roaring sound, the 
hammer fell from the stalwart hand of the man 
who had wielded it, silence reigned in the 
place, and the labour of the week was over, 

Then commenced the task of paying. 

It was rather irksome, but more pleasant than 
in many places, for Bob had a kind word for all, 


very often by a warm shake of the hand. 

At last the door in the gate was closed, and 
Bob was left alone in the place. 

“Well, that’s all over,” and Bob closed the 
wages book, and locked it with the others in 
the safe. 

“Whatever is to be done with the money ?” 
said Bob. “It won't do to leave it here, that's 
certain ; there wouldn't be much left on Mon- 
day. Luckily the clerk brought it all in notes, 
so that I can stow it away on my person safe 
enough. Well, then there is some gold; that 
can go in the pocket. Then the silver; ah, that 
must be left behind. And 80, if Charley Mason 
is there, I’ll give him a trifle. Poor fellow! I 
believe he was led into it, and he has suffered 
enough, and I shall try and do all I can to save 
and serve him. Ah! well thought of; don’t let 
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“ONE TOOK HIM BY THE THROAT; THE OTHER'S HAND WAS THRUST IN HIS POCKET.” 


“What is it yon mean, Charley? Speak out, 
will you?” 

“Yes. Iwas standing in front of the large 
bar of the public yonder, pondering upon which 
way, and where I was to go, when I noticed 
three or four men in close conversation together. 
Bob, they were the same men, though differently 
dressed, that tried to rob you this morning.” 

“ Are you sure you're not mistaken, Charley?” 

“Oh! no, I wasnot mistaken. I could pick 
them out from a hundred others. I made up 
my mind to watch them, when at that moment 
& young chap entered, and, calling for some- 
thing, threw down a sovereign. The next 
moment he was surrounded by them, and in a 
very few moments a tossing began for glasses 
round, I needn’t tell you that from that it 
went on until the young fellow hadn’t a farthing 
left, and the drink was telling upon him. They 
then plied him with questions, and got from him 
that he had paid a large sum to a factory close 
by. At that moment I turned round to speak 
to a person, and, when I looked again, the men 
had vanished, leaving the young fellow, who 
was the next moment bundled into the street.” 

Bob at this piece of information stood and 
looked at Charley as if undecided what to do. 

“TI don’t think Iam far out when I say the 
money has been paid here, Bob.” 

“Well, no, Charley, you are not a mile off it,” 
replied Bob, with a amile. 

“T thought as much, and so came to warn 
you,” was the reply. 

“Warn me. About what?” 

“ About the money.” 

_ “Oh! that’s all right enough. They won't 
imagine anything about that ; besides the men 
won't be looking after me, I think I have put 
them off the scent ; 80 come along.” 

8o saying, Bob went towards the door, in- 
wardly thankful that he had the money in 
safety about him. 
ae ride home to night, if I was you, 


“Why not, Charley? I don't see any reason 


why I should change my way of getting home, 
eht™ 

“Well; Supposing those fellows waylaid you?” 

“Then I should waylay them,” was the reply 
of Bob, showing the revolver. 

Then, opening the door, and taking the 
“bicycle” out into the street, he pulled the 
door safely after him. 

All this was a puzzle to Charley Mason. 

He scarcely thought that Bob Ready would 
be so foolish as to leave such a sum of money in 
the factory ; and he didn’t like to question Bob 
any more about the affair. 

“If you will go slow, Bob, I'll go the best 

of the way with you.” 

“Oh! with all my heart,” replied Bob. 

And s0 off they started, 

The night was dark, and so we leave the pair 
going slowly along the road. 

Bob and Charley Mason had scarcely turned 
out of the street, when a low whistle was heard, 
and three men and a boy emerged from out the 
gloom, : 

The men were those who had committed the 
robbery at the cottage, the boy was the redoubt- 
able Jack Pepper. 

They had been keeping a strict watch upon 
the factory since the drunken clerk had let out 
the secret of his having paid a large sum of 
money into it. 

“We can’t go wrong, my lads,” said the man 
whom we have already seen in old Pepper's 
‘private apartments, and who was in reality 
the leader and planner of all their rascally 
schemes, “You and Jack can, when all is still, 
get into the factory ; and, if the cash is there, 
secure it,—if not, I and another will be on the 
road, and, after knocking him down, empty his 
pockets, smash the bicycle, and leave him to his 
fate. The booty once secured—we know the 
rest.” 

And, so saying, he went rapidly off. 

A little distance off, there stood a chaise with 
a pony in it, into which he sprang, and the man 
who had been waiting for him drove rapidly off, 


The roads were rather heavy, and our hero did 
not make such rapid progress as he generally 
did ; and, then, in addition to that, he did not 
wish to leave Charley Mason behind. 

“You'll let me have a ride after a time, won’t 
you, Bob!” 

“You don’t know how to manage it, do you, 
Charley ?” was the reply. 

“Don't I?—I have lots of practice on one, 
and should not mind riding a race with you 
some day.” 

“Done, Charley—whenever you like!” was 
the reply. 

At that moment they heard the sonnd of 
wheels rapidly approaching them. 

Bob was going along steadily, on the right 
side of the road, while his companion was run- 
ning by his side on the path. 

Despite all this, the fellow driving the pony- 
chaise nearly ran over Bob. 

“ Halloa!” shouted Bob; “where are you 
running to, eh?” 

“Over you!” said a graff voice, “if you 
don’t keep out of the way or on your right 
side 1” 

“I am on my right side,” was the reply. 
“ But, right or wrong, you tried to run over me,” 
said Bob. 

“And serve you jolly well Tight, for being 
on one of those gimcrack things,” said he. 

“That is no business of yours,” chimed in 
Charley ; “it’s paid for, and that’s more than 
can be said of your lot.” 

It was on the high-road, and not exactly the 

to quarrel; and so the fellow, making a 
cut with his whip at Charley, started off. 

“ There’s one of the fellows that I saw with 
that spooney clerk in the public,” muttered 
Charley. “They haven't lost much time.” 

Without saying another word, they went on 
again, until they arrived at the villa that had 
been attacked the few nights previous. > 

Here Charley thought it time to put in practice 
the plan he had resolved on. 
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reached that happy period in 


by the art of womanhood. 

She sat with her back to the 
door, her slim shoulders covered 
with rich, glossy, golden hair, 
which fell in thick clusters over her back, 

As Oscar entered, abe turned her face towards 
him, and this movement revealed to him a face 
of striking beauty. 

Her features were almost faultless, but the 
charm of the whole was considerably increased 
by the spiritual expression which flitted about the 
eyesand mouth. She was, however, poorly clad. 

“You are an early traveller, miss,” said 
Oscar. 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied, with a sweet smile, 

“ Are you travelling alone, miss?” 

“No, sir; my brother Joe is with me.” 

At this moment a stout, muscular young 
fellow entered the room. 

His features were coarse and vulgar in ex- 
pression, yet there was something in his manner, 
especially in the tender way in which he ad- 
cressed his sister, which seemed to speak of a 


heart. 

“Holloa, Cissy,” he exclaimed, “have you 
found a companion f” 

“This gentleman has just come in, Joe.” 

“Hope you're well, sir,” said Joe. 

“Thank you ; and very hungry.” 

“Well, sir,” said the waiter, entering the 
room at that moment, “what will you take—tea 
or coffee, eausages, pickles, or cold beef ?” 

“Ti take some coffee and cold boiled beef. 
Have you breakfasted!” and he turned to the 
brother and sister. 

“Well, sir,” replied Joe, “we've had a snack, 
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“MOBT OF THE PEOPLE STOPPED AT THE INN.” 


but twarn't much,” but stopped short, remem- 
bering that Oscar's inquiry did not exactly 
amount to an invitation to breakfast. 

“ Well,” said Oscar, “if you and your sister 
will give me your company I shall be glad. 


JHE stranger seemed to have just} Waiter!” he exclaimed, as that individual 


entered with his order, “two more cups. Will 


girlhood, when the childishness | you pour out the tea, Mias Cissy, while I carve 
is lost, but is not yet replaced | some beef ?” 


Cissy took her seat blushing a little, the slight 
crimson glow of her cheeks increasing her beauty, 
if that were possible. 

“That's right, Cissy,” said Joe, “you flop out 
the tea while the gentleman slices up the 
meat.” 

“You musin't mind him, sir,” said the girl, 
looking timidly at Oscar, thinking he would be 
annoyed at this curious remark, 

“Mind me, sir! I knows you don’t; you're a 
brick, sir. Well, sir,” he said, holding up a 
brimming saucer of tea, “here's yer ’ealth, air. 
Tain’t every gent as has his ’ealth drank in 
tea.” 

“Thank you,” replied Oscar, laughing. “Come, 
Miss Cissy, you don’t get on very fast.” 

“T say, sir,” said the irrepressible Joe, “don’t 
you think a little nip of something short would 
Tekindle the virtue of that there old tea-pot. 
We've been and washed its inside out, and the 
liquor’s uncommon lik le sugar and water." 

‘Well, it you wish it,” answered Oscar. 

“ What shall it be, sir; blue ruin, old Jamaica, 
or O. D. V.1” 

“ Brandy's the best, I think,” said Oscar, 

“You are right, sir. Now, Cissy, what will 
you have?” 

“ Nothing, thank you.” 

“ Cissy is your sister, I presume !” 

“ Right, sir—right you are,” exclaimed Joe. 

Oscar looked at the girl's exquisite beauty 
and delicate figure, and at Joe's coarse face and 
clumsy build and manner, and could not help 
doubting the fact. 

‘When they prepared to leave, he said he 
should like to accompany them, and asked the 








ostler to lend him or sell him a smock to go 
over his black clothes, and a rough wideawake 
hat, so that he might pass as their companion, 
without creating any suspicion. 

They started on their journey along the road 
towards London. 

The sun was by this time shining brightly on 
the green fields, and the trees were filled with 
birds, singing merrily and joyously. 

“ How do you get your living in London, 
Cissy 2” asked Oscar. 

“ Joe makes ladies’ work-tables, and I help to 
polish them,” replied Cissy. 

“You live in London, with your parents, T 
presume 2” 

“We have no parents—they have been very 
long dead. We live close to Temple Bar, in 
Bell Yard. We have two rooms, and I am the 
mistress over them ; and Joe has bought a good 
deal of furniture.” 

“Then you lead a pleasant life, Cissy?” 

“Oh, yes! we want for very little.” 

Oscar sighed, and wond if his fate was so 
black as he imagined it. 

He had started in life with better Toapects, but 
he had not Cissy’s bright, innocent heart to turn 
gloom into sunshine. 

“And, then,” continued Cissy, “sometimes 
me and Lucy——” 

“Who is Lucy ?” 

“ Why, Lucy lives upstairs.” 

“ Well?” 

“Sometimes me and Lucy go to the theatre. 
Last Christmas I saw part of the pantomime, 
and the transformation-scene was beautiful.” 

Joe had walked on before them, amusing him- 
self by throwing stones at every bird he could 
see, or at conspicuous branches of trecs, gate- 
posts, or any object that would serve as a 
tary 

At first starting, he had commenced several 
stories about wonderful horses; but, finding 
Oscar was more interested in Cissy'’s conversa- 
tion than his own, he good-humouredly left 
them to themeelves, 
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They travelled on till they reached a village, 
and Oscar proposed that they should go into a 
public-house. 

So they entered, and were soon provided with 
materials for making a hearty meal. 

While so engaged a great number of people 
passed the house ; stout farmers on horseback, 
gentlemen of the same kind in giga, heavy 
waggons driven by smock-frocked waggoners, 
and many others. 

Most of these stopped at the inn ; some to re- 
fresh themselves, others to feed their horses. 

They were simply agriculturists on their way 
to market, but Oscar's nervousness made him 
fancy once or twice that they were pursuing 
him, and that Pendle was among them. 

That, however, was a mistake. 

“Look here,” said Joe, after he had been! 
working away for some time at a great lump of 
bread and meat. “Look here, sir. There's 
something rum about you, ain’t there? You're 
on the dodge—what they call the hincog nitre 
system, ain’t yer?” 

Oscar laughed at Joe’s question. 

“ Something of that sort,” he replied. 

“Well; what’s been your game — been 
liftin’ 2” 

“No!” answered Oscar, half inclined to be 
indignant. “Ihave an enemy, who wishes to 
get me out of the way ; and, under the pretence 
that I was insane, he placed me in a lunatic 
asylum, from which I have contrived to seat 

“You don’t seem werry mad to me,” said ; 
“and now I knows your game, teckon on finding 
a friend in Joe.” 

For the next two days they travelled on, much 
in the same way, towards the great metropolis, 
Oscar feeling each hour that passed added a 
new link to the chain that seemed binding him 
to Cissy. 

He began to wish that his life could be passed 
in tramping to London, and yet never reachin, 
there, so delighted was he with the society a 
his young companion, 

They reached London at last, and as they 
crossed Blackfriars Bridge the night had fairly 
set in. 

. “Where are you going to lodge, sir?” asked 
joe, 

‘I don’t know at present," answered Oscar. 
“T must consider; but I will go with you to 
Temple Bar, and then I will leave you} but I 
will call to-morrow.” 

He had taken Cissy’s hand in his own to lead 
her across the roadway, crowded, as usual, with 
every description of vehicle; and as he spoke 
the words, her little hand trembled within his 
own and made him look into her face; their 
eyes met, and he saw Cissy’s were glisten- 
ing with tears. 

“Why not come with us?” said Joe, in his 
blunt way. 

“T fear you cannot accommodate me.” 

“Well, as to accommodating,” said Joe, “I 
don’t know; but you can sleep there, and 
arrange for your grub as you like.” 

They, by this time, turned up Bell Yard, and 
on the right, about half way up, entered & narrow 
passage, dark and dirty, and stopped before an 
old-fashioned, dilapidated house, every story of 
which overhung the one beneath it. 

Joe and Cissy ran up-stairs to get a light, and 
asked Oscar to follow them. 

He was ushered into a large room with a 
door on one side leading to an inner room. The 
first room was sparely furnished. 

A deal table in the middle, with two chairs, and 
a bench placed under the wall, serving as a side 
board, chiffonier, drawers, or table, were the only 
pieces of furniture to be seen. 

On the walls, destitute of paper, and dis- 


coloured by smoke, were stuck up several prints | part 


cut from the “ Illustrated London News,” those 
relating to horses and cattle predominating. 

On the deal tablea ginger-beet bottle with 
a half-burnt candle stuck in it, showed the use 
to which it was appropriated. 

At that moment there was a footstep on the 
stair, then a young girl bounded into the room, { 
and Lucy, of whom Cissy had spoken, rushed to- 
wards the latter, and the two friends were clasped 
in a warm embrace. 

Lucy was Cissy’s senior; but she was so un; 
gainly in figure and features, that she served as! 





a strong contrast to the delicate and childlike 
beauty of Cissy. 

A refreshing cup of tea was prepared, of which 
they all partook, and then Cissy and Lucy re- 
tired. A homely bed being made up for Oscar, 
he gladly stretched himself on it. 

Oscar awoke early the next morning. 

In a little while Joe came down from the 
garret in which he had slept, and asked him to 
go down into the yard to wash at the pump, for 
there was no accommodation inside. 

By this time Cissy was up, and the breakfast 
prepared. 

There were two cups and one saucer, and Joe 
had to drink out of a basin on account of the 
one visitor, which put their domestic arrange- 
ments in considerable confusion. 

After breakfast, Joe left to look after employ- 
ment, and Oscar found himself alone with 
Cissy. 

The time he had spent in her company had 
exercised a very great influence over him. 

He felt that, almost child as she was, she was 
destined to play the most important part in his 
future fortunes, and, desirous of ascertaining her 
feelings in the matter, he asked— 

“How old are you, Cisay 2” 

“T believe I am sixteen, sir.” 

“ You can read!” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ And write?” 

“Yes, sir. I used to go to achool when I was 
& little girl, and a lady often comes round now 
aad lends me all sorts of books,” 

* Well, Cissy,” he said, “we have known each 
other but a very short time, but I can see 
that you are a good and amiable girl, Will you 
stop with your brother for a time, till I can place 
myself in a position to eatn money enough to 
support you as my wife——Why, you are cty- 
ing, Cissy! Have I offended you? Don’t you 
love me?” 

There was no anBwer, but she placed his hand 
between hers, and raising it to her lips imprinted 
upon it a passionate kiss, and said— 

“Oh, I shall be so happy !” 

A silence for some few minutes succeeded. 
Oscar was occupied in endeavouring to plan out 
a means by which he might succeed in establish- 
ing himself, and Cissy was trying to realize to 
herself the happiness of being loved. 

At last Oscar remembered the doubt he had 
felt as to Cissy being Joe's sister, and he turned 
to her and said, in a Jaughing manner— 

“ Well, we are talking of marrying, and yet are 
ignorant of each other's names. What are you 
called besides Cissyt” 

“ Armitage,” answered Cissy, laughing in her 
turn ; “and what is yours?” 

“Mine,” replied Oscar, “is Merivale ; but, for 
the present, I would rather you called me by the 
one I have assumed—Wilson. But is Joe really 
your brother ?” 

“TI believe so,” returned Cissy. “He has 
always been a brother to me, But why do you 
ask?” 

“ Because there is so great a difference between 
you, that I feel inclined to doubt it.” 

“You are not the first that has said so. I 
sometimes doubt it myself,” said Cissy, reflec- 
tively. ‘I dream sometimes of other faces, and 
another and better home of my childhood ; but 
it is a dream only.” 

“Time may show,” said Oscar. “ How old is 
Jce?” 

“Twenty,” answered Cissy. ‘ We have been 
together since my earliest recollections.” 

“He must have been too young then to be able 
to throw any light on the subject. Well, 
Cissy, I shall only leave you for short periods, 
and trust that before long we shall not have to 
again.” 

They chatted over the future, and in that 
éunny hour many different scenes were pictured, 
and things planned which were doomed never to 
be realized. At last Oscar went downstairs 
and walked into the streets. 





CHAPTER IX. 
PENDLE STRIKES ANOTHER BLOW. 


Upwarps of a week passed away, but in spite 
of every exertion Oscar found himself still as 





far as ever from the attainment of the object 
he had in view. 

To his numerous applications for employment 
he found the absence of proper references an 
insuperable obstacle. 

He had once met with Muggeridge, and an 
explanation of the cause of his disappearance 
had led to an appointment for a meeting a few 
hours later. 

Muggeridge was well acquainted with the 
character of Pendle, and hinted to Oscar that 
he possessed a power over him that should be 
exerted in Oscar's favour, the particulars of 
which he would inform him when they met. He 
had an important engagement to fulfil, and 
could not then stay. 

But though Oscar waited for nearly two hours, 
Muggeridge did not reappear, nor did he the 
following days, when Oscar called at the ap- 
pointed place, so that the hope that he had 
indulged in of once more pursuing a profitable 
career was overthrown. 

Another blow, and a still greater one, was also 
in store for him. 

Returning one night to the court in Bell Yard, 
instead of finding Cissy or Joe, he saw, sitting 
down by the table, a rough-looking man, of about 
his own age. 

He was sitting on one of the chairs, with his 
legs stretched out, and his arms folded. 

Apipe in hismouth was emitting great volames 
of smoke, and a pewter pot on the table by his 
side seemed to show that the individual was not 
only making himself at home, but intended to 
stay there some time. 

On the table by his side lay a thick oak 
cudgel. 

Oscar walked in, and said, 

“A friend of Mr. Armitage, I presume ?” 

© Presume and be hanged !” roared the fellow, 
jumping up hastily from the seat he occupied, 
and flourishing his stick. “Mr, Armitage, as 
you call him, is gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes, gone, you wriggling serpent, and he's 
took his sister with him out of your clutches. 
You thought as how we shouldn’t smell out your 
little game, didn’t yer? But understand me ; 
that young girl belongs to me—to me |” 

And then, by way of adding further emphasis 
to his assertion, he brought down his cudgel on 
the deal table with such a crash that it split up 
the centre, and caused the ginger-beer bottle, 
with its mite of candle, to take a spasmodic leap 
in the air, and fall upon the floor, throwing the 
place into tota] darkness, 

Oscar was amazed. 

The light being again put in order by his 
rough-looking companion, he could see the de- 
bauched and repulsive features of the fellow, 
and he fired with passion at his impertinence. 

“Ah! you may frown,” said the fellow. 
“You're like all them swells as goes about 
preachin’ tales, and trappin’ innercent gals. Jist 
understand that Cissy Armitage belongs to me, 
and will be my wife as soon as she’s two years 
older, and perhaps afore. Now then, sheer 
off 1” 

“Scoundrel!” exclaimed Oscar. “Do you 
think your language will intimidate me? Tell 
me at once where Miss Armitage has gone to.” 

“ Miss Armitage, ha! ha! Wouldn't you like 
to know? No, I wont; and mark this, you 
sneaking snake, you'll never find out where she 
is.” 

This was rather too much for Oscar's feelings, 
so he suddenly caught up the remaining chair, 
and, rapidly swinging it aloft, struck at the 
fellow’s head, giving him a blow that, notwith- 
standing he partially parried it by his cudgel, 
made him cower into the opposite corner. 

But he soon recovered himself, and attacked 
Oscar furiously, who closed with him, and en- 
deavoured to wrest the cudgel from his grasp. 

In the scuffle, the table was overturned, and 
the light again knocked out, and the intruder, 
by a clever mahceuvre, fought clear of Oscar, 
and, the next moment, dealt him a heavy blow 
on the skull which felled him to the ground. 

When his senses returned, he found himeelfon 
a rude bed, by the side of which, beneath a 
window, sat a female, whom he recognised as 

mcy. 

“Where am I?” he asked. 
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The girl started at the sound of the voice, and 
exclaimed— 

“You are safe at present, but you must be 
quiet. You’ve been so badly hurt.” 

“ Ab, I remember now ; I was struck by that 
brate of a fellow. Who ishe? Where's Cissy ? 
Where’s Joe?” 

“They're gone.” 

“ Where ee 

“Tecan't tell. It’s a strange affair. Whatever 
they want to go for, I can’t imagine; but I 
suppose it was that fellow Martin who made ’em 
£0.” 

; “ But what has he to do with them? Who is 
hes? 

“T don’t know. He is a messenger, and em- 
ployed by a man named Pendle; at least, so I 
have heard him say; but he has great power 
over Joe, and makes him do as he likes.” 

groaned. 

Pendle again ! 

He seemed to be safe nowhere. 

He would have jumped out of bed and fied at 
once, but he found himself too weak. 

“But didn’t Cissy bid you good-bye, Lucy? 
Didn't she say anything about—about me |” 

“Yes ; she said a great deal, sir.” 

“What?! Pray tell me.” 

“Oh, I can't tell you, but I think it would 
have been a good job if you had never met each 
other.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, because it’s unsettled her. Ah, sir, 
you know there’s a great difference between 
your positions. You are said. to be a gentleman, 
while she is only a poor girl, with but little 
education, although a dear, good creature.” 

“Do yow think I am a villain, as that fcllow 
last night told me?” 

“TI don’t know much of your character, sir. I 
have only seen you three or four times.” 

Oscar felt rather exhausted, 80 he remained 
silent a little while. 

He thought it was only natural that these 
people should fancy his professions of love to 
Cissy arose from a less pure motive than they 
did, seeing that, from his manner and appear- 
ance, they would naturally know he belonged 
to a class of society far above that in which Cissy 

herself lived. 

“ But you promise you'll let me know where 
she lives, or if you do not do that will you send 
on my letter so that I may write to her and to 
Joe?” asked Oscar, after a little while. 

“Yea, I will,” replied Lucy. 

And she then left him. 

The next day found Oscar much improved ; 
but he still remained. 

Joe’s furniture was there, and he thought it 
likely that he might return to remove it. 

He asked if she knew whether that was Joe’s 
intention. 

“I don’t know at all. It seems all a mystery 
to me.” 

“Everything seems against me,” soliloquised 
Oscar, as he thought over his affairs, “ It is 
strange what has become of Muggeridge; 
perhaps I shall never see him again. Pendle 
may have kidnapped him as he did me. There 
appears to be a sharp game between them, and 
I fear Pendle is the most cunning. I know he 
would stop at nothing.” 

Two days later, when Oscar returned to the 
old rooms, Lucy came down to him crying. 

She said nothing, but handed him a letter. 

It was as follows ;— 

“ Ship ‘ Dogstar,’ Blackwall. 

* Dear Lucy—‘We air all a goin’ to Horse 
Tralya. Me and Cis and Jack——” 

“ Who is Jack?” asked Oscir, “The man who 
struck me?” 

“Yes.” 

“We air all jest orf. We hadent time to 
kome and sea yer. Jack has maid a orl sum 
way or other in is betten, and we air orl goin’ 
over to taik a farm and I shall right agin as 
soon as ther is a hoppytoonerty; but there's 
sich a roe now no boddy noes, So now I must 
konklude, “ yours, ferever, 

“JOE. 

“ Postscrip.—You can hev hour fannitur ; 

‘taint much, but it’s samthin’,” 
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CHAPTER X. 


A CHANGE OF SCENE—A MYSTERIOUS PAS- 
SENGER, 


“GoNB to Australia!” ejaculated Oscar, as he 
hastily left the house. ‘Torn away from me to 
become the wife of that base tool of Pendle’s. I 
fearI shall go mad. Theonly gleam of sunshine 
that has visited me for months is gone for ever. 
That fellow can have no heart. Why could he 
not be content to wreak all his vengeanoe on my 
head, without destroying the happiness of that 
poor girl? I'll go down to Blackwall, and if I 
find that the ‘Dog Star,’ has not started——” 
and he grated his teeth and clenched his hands.’ 

His manner was terribly excited, and he 
blundered up against the people in his rapid 
walk, making himself an object of curiosity to 
some, and of indignation to others. 

He soon reached Blackwall, and pursued his 
inquiries. 

Several could give no information. 

At last one answered, 

“Yes, course Ido, She's a Orstralian barque, 
as rotten an old tub as you'll find ’tween heer 
and Davic's locker, and much more likely to go 
to the bottom of the sea than to get safely to 
Orstralia, if I ain't far out o’ my reck'nin.’” 

“Then she’s sailed ?” 

“Yes, two days ago. Worse luck for her pas- 
sengers. I hope you have no friends on board, 
sir?” continued the sailor, as he saw the grief 
depicted in Oscar's countenance. 

“TI have, indeed, a very dear one,” replied 
Oscar. “ Poor Cissy |” 

“ Ah, I see,” observed the sailor, slyly, “your 
sweetheart. Well, we must all part some day or 
other, so it’s no use piping ; there’s plenty more 
to be hed.” 

Oscar felt inclined to be indignant with the 
man’s want of feeling, but his better sense 
showed him that he should only be making 
himself look ridiculous, so he passed the words 
over; and, as a recompense his civility, 
asked him to have a glass of ale. 

“Have a glass of beer; of course, I will,” 
answered the man, brisklf; “and answer as 
many more questions as you like to put to me.” 

They adjourned to a tavern close by, and the 
sailor having been supplied with his liquor, 
Oscar said, 

“Do you know any ship that's 
any exciting or hazardous voyage {” 

“Well; I think I do.” 

“What's her name?” 

“The ‘Mermaid’—as clean a built craft as 
ever yer clapped yer eyes on. She’s a iron screw 
—two hundred tons. Now, what d’ye think 
she’s going up to?” 

“What?” 

“Why she’s goin’ up nor’ard—up among the 
Arctic regions.” 

“ Has she got all her crew f” 

“No; she’s a few hands short.” 

“Then I'll join her—I'll ship in her.” 

The sailor laughed, as he said, 

“*Scuse me, sir; but I should say—don’t |” 

“Why?” 

“Because you're too delicate a sort of & 
fellow. Your skin’s too white for you to rough 
it much. Why, if you go with the ‘ Mermaid,’ 
there’s no telling where you'll get to—some- 
where up by the North Pole, or perhaps t’other 
side of it. God only knows; but you'll be 
reg'lar friz up.” 

“No matter—it will suit me. I want a 
change. I’m tired of England. Let me see the 
skipper. I will be entered on the ship's books 
at once.” 

The old tar, or, as he was called, Tom Davis, 
was himeelf one of the crew of the “ Mermaid,” 
and, finding his endeavours to dissuade Oscar 
from undertaking so perilous a voyage unavail- 
ing, he took him to the ship and introduced him 
to Captain Bingham, 

The latter made various objections to receiving 
Oscar, but at last, finding him resolute in his 
purpose, and that he would be satisfied with 
nominal w: he consented to accept him, and, 
advising him as to the kind of kit he would re- 
quire, desired him to be ready to assume his 
duties on the evening of the following day. 
Captain Bingham was the owner and captain 
of the ship, 


out on 


There was .alsb. a clergyman on board, who, 
possessing some amount of medical and scientific 
knowledge, went on the voyage in the three 
capacities. 

The crew comprised a first mate, a few petty 
officers, among whom Oscar was classed, an en- 
gineer and assistants, and fifteen seamen. 

A few hours before sailing, a slim, delicate- 
looking gentleman, who gave his name as Mr. 
Wood, came on board, and requested an inter- 
view with Captain Bingham, the result of which 
was that a cabin was prepared for him as a pas- 


senger. 

The “ Mermaid” dropped down the river, and 
was soon running out to sea, 

In the night they passed Yarmouth ; the next. 
day they sighted the coast of Yorkshire, and in 
the evening they passed Holy Island on the 
coast of Northumberland. 

When they had reached the sixty-fourth degree 
of latitude, they saw the first iceburg, and to 
Oscar, who had never before seen anything of 
the kind, the sight was grand and impressive. 

It appeared an immense floating mountain of 
ice ; the top was capped with snow of the purest 
white, glistening in the sun, and contrasting 
strangely with the beautiful azure colour of the 
base, which was eternally washed by the ever- 
moving waves of the sea, 

All eyes were directed towards the silent 
monster, as it drifted slowly along. 

Every one pictured for himself castles and 
buildings among the many crevices and pro- 
tuberances of its glassy sides. 

As they were watching it, to the consternation 
of all save those who had been in those regions 
before, the immense mountain toppled over, pro- 
ducing a noise like thunder, and burying itself 
in a cloud of white foam which its own fall had 
raised. 

Then it tose up again as if endowed with life, 
dashing the water about in wild confusion as it 
rocked grandly to and fro, 

“Well, Mr. Wilson (for Oscar had entered in 
his assumed name),” said Tim Davis, “ you said 
you wanted a change, and if that ain’t a change 
from anything you or I have ever seen afore, 
I’m bound to be shot. It seems alive.” 

“Oh, you'll see stranget sights by-and-bye. 
T’ve seen lots of these,” said a sailor called Dan. 
“They floats along south’ard, and the warm 
water thaws the ice underneath, till at last it 
loses its balance, and all at once over it goes jest 
as it did jest now.” 

“ Ain't the water blue,” said Tim, gazing lazil; 
over the side of the vessel; “it’s beautiful. 
Halloa! there's a wreck bottom up’ards over 
there.” 

“ What !” said Dan,‘laughing heartily. “ Why, 
you greenhorn, it’s a whale.” 

It was a dark, dull speck, a long way off, and 
looked, as Tim said, exactly like the hull of a 
vessel floating keel upwards. 

As they got nearer, columns of water were 
seen spouting op 

“Well, I’m blowed,” said Tim; “it ts a 
whale!” 

As they got nearer, the mass began to show 
signs of animation, until, alarmed at the in- 
trusion upon its solitude, the animal dived, 
lashing the water into foam with his broad, 
forked tail. 

Two or three days after this the veseel got 
well up into the ice, in a kind of bay. 

Here the scenery was grand beyond descrip- 
tion. 

Large ice mountains, hundreds of fect in 
height, ranged around, forming the shore, and 
here Oscar saw a sight which he never forgot. 

It was a remarkably fine day. 

The water was calm, and the “Mermaid” 
was pretty close to a stupendous wall of ice, 
when suddenly all on board heard a report which 
sounded like a cannon, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 160.) 
eCO—_—_—_—— 


A CLERGYMAN went to a hotel to order a dinner 
for a number of clerical friends. “May I ask, 
sir,” demanded the waiter, gravely, “whether the 
party is High Chureh or Low Church?’ “Now, 
what on earth,” cried the clergyman, “do m 
friends’ opinions matter to you?” “A great 5 
sir,” rejoined the waiter; “if High Church, I must 
Provide more wine; if Low Church, more wittles,” 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


—_——. 
No. L—PRINCE CLITO, OF NORMANDY. 


ILLIAM, surnamed Clito, or, the 
Royal Heir, was the only child of 
Duke Robert, the second son of 
William of Normandy, who was de- 
frauded, after the death of William 
Rufus, of his inheritance of the 
English crown by his crafty brother 
Henry, the first English king of that name. 

While Clito was yet a babe in his cradle, his 
Neapolitan girl-mother died, and his father 
started from Normandy for England in his ill- 
starred expedition to win back his patrimony. 

Duke Robert, his father, whose nickname was 
Curthose, from the short habiliments of his 
nether extremities, returned a saddened man 
homewards, there to lead an easy, indolent, and 
pl seless life. 

le wasted his contracted means so thrift- 
lessly, that he had frequently to lie in bed all 
day for want of clothes befitting his rank. 

enry, not content with seizing the crown of 
England, also seized his brother’s Norman 
duchy, and imprisoned Duke Robert in the 
Castle of Cardiff. 

At five years of age Clito also fell into the 
hands of his victorious uncle. Henry resolved 
to slay so dangerous an impediment to the 
sccurity of his aggrandizing projects. 

But the blue-eyed child, when brought into 
his presence, wept 80 piteously, and looked such 
a picture of innocence, that even his hard heart 
relented. 

He placed him in the custody of Helie de St. 
Saen, a Norman baron, on whose trustworthiness 
as gaoler he believed he could rely. 

the greatest 





This baron treated Clito wit! 
kindness and educated him with the utmost 
care. 

At the tidings of this, Henry became much 
alarmed, and resolved without delay to get the 
boy into his own hands. He commissioned 
another of his barons to make the seizure, and 
furnished him with a body of horse for that 
purpose, . 

On a certain Sunday, a body of armed men 
were seen lurking in the neighbourhood of the 
castle. 

Clito was now eight years old. 

The servants, guessing the truth, hastened to 
his chamber, where they found him asleep. They 
awoke him, and escaped with him, and carried 
him in safety to their master. 

The latter paid a heavy price for the trust- 
worthiness of his retainers and his own fidelity 
—he was despoiled by Henry I. of all his pos- 
sessions, He carried him to the Count of Anjou, 
who extended his protection to the unfortunate 
and sorely-harassed child, 

The beauty and innocence of the little prince 
won him porerral friends, not the least im- 

rtant of whom were noble ladies, whose 

earts overflowed with sympathy for his hapless 
position. 

By the time that Clito had reached his 
twelfth year—he had passed the last few years 
of his life at the Courts of the great feudal 
nobles of France—a general confederacy of 
these potentates was formed against his cruel 
uncle; and at this tender age he girt on the 
panoply and weapons of a knight, in the hope of 
winning back his own. 

Henry became very hard pressed in a series of 
encounters, in which his previous good fortune 
entirely forsook him. He suspected that plots 
were formed against his life, and dared not lay 
himself down to sleep without his sword and 
shield by his side. 

Clito’s prospects seemed thoroughly in the 
ascendant, when Henry regained by astute 
diplomacy what he had lost by the rough and 
honest arbitrament of fair warfare. 

Clito, although so youthful, had been be- 
trothed by his protector, the Count of Anjou, to 
his daughter. 

Henry played upon the cupidity of the count, 
and induced him not only to break off the 
match, but to withdraw from the martial alli- 
ance. 

The bait, which acted as a bribe on the occa- 
sion to Clito’s first shelterer, was the fair 








domains which had been confiscated from his 
faithful gaoler, Helie de St. Saen. 

But Henry was foiled in his hopes of getting 
Clito into his hands. He was timely informed of 
the treachery which was in progress, and found 
refuge at the Court of his steady friend, the 
Count of Flanders. 

His influence now increased so rapidly among 
the Normans, who were strongly affected by the 
bravery which the boy had displayed in his 
brief campaign, that Henry became more 
alarmed than ever. 

He now tried to cajole his formidable nephew 
directly. He knew full well that he could not 
corrupt his present protector; so he sent an 
envoy to offer his nephew three rich English 
earldoms. 

But Clito very wisely refused to be caught by 
the bait, and indignantly refused to accept as a 
dole the mere pittance of what he demanded as 
a right. 

Henry could not long refrain from treachery. 
He broke all the compacts which he had formed 
with his former opponents, the Count of Anjou 
not being exepted, : 

They again took the field against him. 

Clito once more mounted his war-steed, and 
his name again became a rallying-point to his 
uncle’s enemies. 





PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CLITO, 


Once more the tide of victory was rapidly 
turning against the able but crafty and un- 
scrupulous English king. 

But still he faced the confederacy with his 
wonted energy. As usual, when beaten in fair 
encounter, he had recourse to diplomatic 
cajolery. And a very unfortunate event for 
Clito occurred most inopportunely. 

His fast friend, the Count of Flanders, who 
was the very life and soul of the alliance, was 
stricken to death, fighting by Clito’s side at the 
siege of Eu, 

‘ust about the same time, the Count of Anjou 
was again bought off, this time by the promise 
that one of his daughters should espouse Henry's 
son and heir, Clito’s cousin. 

Still Clito and the King of France maintained 
the contest, and kept the field. 

They had a very sharp encounter with Henry 
at the battle of Brenville. Riding only with 
four hundred knights, suddenly a gallant and 
well-equipped little army, under Henry and his 
son, appeared in view. 

At once the trumpets sounded an onset, and 
each knight, with lance in rest, or falchion up= 
heaved, advanced to the fray. 

The boy Clito led the van, and comported 
himself with his true inborn courage. Closely 
attended by the stout Count of Cureux, he burst 
through the enemy's ranks, penetrated to the 
royal standard of England, and found himeelf 
face to face with the cruel uncle who had 80 
long kept his father in close durance in Cardiff 
Castle. 

Raising his hand, he aimed a shower of blows 
at Henry's head. But the well-forged steel cap 





of the king proved an impregnable protection, 
and the Anglo-Norman knights coming up ia 
overpowering numbers, beat back the brave 
youth and his stout henchman. 

This gallant charge had been feebly supported 
by the French. Many of the knights lay dead 
in the field ; more than a hundred of them were 
prisoners ; their standard had been lost; and 
King Louis himself had been unhorsed and was 
making the best of his way out of the melée. 

Young Clito, too, had now his horse killed 
under him, and most reluctantly was forced to 
follow his royal ally’s example, 

Wandering through a wood, they barely 
escaped falling into the hands of the enemy, 
but were guided to safety by a countryman. 

They succeeded in rallying their scattered 
followers, and again offered battle. 

But this the wary Henry declined. He now 
endeavoured to propitiate their favour by a 
glozing show of extraordinary courtesy. 

He entertained his prisoners sumptuously, and 
Teleased them without ransom. To Louis he 
sent a war-horse, richly caparisoned, and 
caused his son to despatch to Clito a splendid 
palfrey, accompanied by many expressions of 
cousinly affection and chivalrous appreciation. 

This threw our hero and his regal ally off their 
guard. They agreed to negotiate, and ultimately 
consented to refer the matters in dispute to the 
spiritual head of western Christendom. 

The Pope, leaning to him who possessed “ nine 

ints of the law,” especially as he was such an 
important and powerful personage as the then 
King of England, decided in his favour, and 
established him in the possession, not only of 
England, but of Normandy, on condition that 
he did homage for the latter to the King of 
France. 

This last astute stroke was no doubt dexte- 
rously designed to withdraw from Clito the 


| faithful protection of King Louis. But this ex- 


pectation was not fulfilled. Louis remained 
faithful to his youthful friend and gallant ally. 

Meanwhile, William the Atheling, Henry's 
son, had perished by drowning off Boulogne. 

He was to have married a daughter of the 
Count of Anjou. 

Her dowry had been paid over to Henry, and 
he meanly refused to return it. 

This exasperated the count, and he at once 
broke with Henry, and once more sought the 
alliance of young Clito. 

He was now of a marriageable age, and the 
alliance, which was now for a third time esta- 
blished, was cemented by the count betrothing 
to him his other daughter, 8ybil, in marriage. 

But once more the crafty Henry intervened ; 
and a third time the count basely drew back from 
his plighted troth. 

Indignant beyond measure, Ciito at once 
went to war with this very incarnation of vacil- 
lation and falsehood. 

The contest was for some time pursued with 
doubtful fortune. 

Old chroniclers tell us that poor Duke Robert, 
who had now languished for twenty years 
(almost the whole term of his son’s life) in 
Cardiff Castle, one night dreamed that Clito 
had received a mortal lance-wound in the arm. 
Next morning he exclaimed, mournfully, to his 
keeper, 

“Alas! I fear my son is dead !” 

The dream was only too true. 

Clito, in a trivial skirmish, caught at the 
lance of an antagonist, and was sligbtly cut 
under the ball of his right thumb. He thought 
nothing of it. But, through unskilful treatment, 
mortification set in, and this gallant youth, the 
rightful heir to England’s throne, into whose 
brief years of boyhood and adolescence so much 
of misfortune and pathos, romance and bravery, 
had been crowded, perished of a puny eratel’ 
although he had braved death unscathed in a 
score of fights. 

(To be continued.) 


——e———_ 


Ir is strange, but every woman’s husband is the 
very worst that ever lived, until he is attacked, and 
then, “dear fellow,” he is the very best! 

A VERDANT Cape Codder, upon seeing a loco- 
motive for the first time, threw up his hands ex: 
claiming—“ By thunder! what a great stove I” 
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“Tuts is something like a dirty night, Tom!” ex- 
claimed Ben Blount, as the old sailor entered the 


room. 
“It is: though it’s nothing here to what it is on 
coast.” 


“The coast ! Ah, then you are going to give us 
a yarn, I suppose ?” observed Swisher, as he entered 
the room. 


He had heard only the two final 
words of Hawser’s speech. 

“By your leaveno, Mr. Swisher. 
I ain’t ready for action this even- 


ing.” 

“And,” interposed Mr. Moles- 
worthy, “here is our good friend, 
the curate, has come down, after 
a good deal of persuasion, to let 
you know some of his experi- 
ences.” 

The good old minister gave a 


kindly eating to every one, and, 
having seat himself, began 
thus— 


“You know, my friends, before 
I came to this parish I lived at a 
little fishing-vi on the north- 
east coast. le there a cir- 
cumstance happened which I 
always call 


A DEADLY ERROR. 


Night had settled down over 
seacoast, and over the 
throbbing, restless sea. 

The wind lifted itself with a 
swelling sound, and roved about 
a lonely-looking fisherman’s cot- 
tage that on the beach, 
ehaking the doors and windows, 
ever and anon sinking into low 


murmurs. 

Shapeless clouds drifted across 
the dim, blue firmament. 

The moon shone at intervals; but its fitful light 
lent no charm to the dismal scene, 

There was only one other habitation in sight, 
and it was a large, old-fashioned mansion, standing 
far back in the country, yet whose massive frame 
stood out boldly against the steely blue. 

Those dwellings were the only visible token that 
man had invaded this dreary waste ; for, aside from 
them, nothing met the eye save a sinuous, curving 
road, great peged cliffs, and stretches of barren 
land, broken here and there with patches of gaunt, 
leafless trees. 

‘A light glowed in the latticed window of the 
fisherman's dwelling ; it looked cheerful. 

Before a Bre which Bamed on the hearth of me 
capacious _fire- within, a youn, irl sat 
Taening to the soaring, moaning anthem of the 
win 

It was a beautiful face that, at times, bent 
meditatively towards the fire or gazed out of the 


‘window. 

A pale, sweet face, with bright, carmine 
cheeks cnd lips, large, luminous grey eyes, and an 
abundance of soft, dark hair; the face of a young 
girl scarce past her seventeenth year. 

This was Lila Wynde, the only child of an old 
fisherman, who dwelt in this cottage on the 
beach as far back as she could remember. 

There was something remarkable about the young 
gly looking at her one would probably call her 

vely, but add—weak and timid. 

She was weak, truly, as far as physical strength 
is concerned, but beneath her timidity lurked a 
firmness of purpose which waited only the proper 
moment to bring it into life and action. 

were two doors leading from the room in 
which she sat; one to a sort of closet used as a 
rece] le for books and various miscellaneous 
articles; the other into a larger room, which was 





occupied now by her father}and aman in whose 
hand she had intrusted her happiness. 

Carl Conner was a sailor, a firm, true friend of 
old Caspar Wynde; and although Lila felt only an 
ordinary regard for him, she had, when he asked 
her to be his wife, obeyed the often-expressed desire 
of her father, and accepted him. 

More than once dark whispers regarding Carl’s 
early life came to her, for she had known him but a 
short time; but these she refused to believe, or, at 
least, affected incredulity. 

They had been engaged at the time we write up- 
wards of a year. 

If they had been married then, the current of her 
life might have flowed on as smoothly and evenly 
as ever, without even aripple marring its placidity. 
But destiny had decreed it otherwise, 

We will not enter into details as to the manner 
in which Rhoderick Orvis became acquainted with 
Lila Wynde. 

Suffice to say, he resided, together with his sister 
Alice, a beautifu) girl about Lila’s age, in the capa- 
cious mansion on the hill. 

They lived in almost rigid seclusion; but Lila, 
somehow, became an honoured and welcome guest 
beneath their roof, and in this way an intimacy 
sprang up between her and the young man which 
daily ripened into deeper feelings, aye, into deep, 
pure, enduring love. 





“THE SHOT WAS A FATAL ONE!” 


But Rhoderick hesitated to breathe his passion ; 
and Lila did not know how deep her feelings were 
enlisted in his favour, until Carl, who kept a 
strict aurveillance on their actions, broke forth ina 
storm of passionate jealousy. 

Then Lila knew she loved Rhoderick Orvis, 
although her faith was plighted to another. 

Her position was itieale 

To appeal to Carl's better nature, to tell him 
that marriage-vows to him were lies to kill her soul, 
to sek him to release her, was, she instinctively felt, 

fate, 

Instead, therefore, of denying his accusations, she 
burst into a wild fit of weeping, which fully con- 
firmed his suspicions, while it added fuel to the 
flames of jealousy smouldering in his heart, But he 
was schooled in dissimulation. 

His wasa nature at once crafty, evil, and cunning. 

80 he pretended contrition, asked pardon for 
doubting her love, professing to believe it was wholly 
his, and changed the conversation. 

is plans were already laid. What they were 
remains to be seen, 

All this, and more, passed through Lila Wynde’s 
mind as she sat there, and had grown weary of 
listening to the clamour of the wind. 

The fire died out; the old-fashioned clock in the 
corner struck twelve. 

Lila rose, walked to the window, and pushed 
aside the curtain. 

The sea shone like molten silver in the dim 
moonlight, girdled by the weird-looking beach, 
which stretched away into the grey shadows of 
night, along which the incoming tide was breaking 
with no little tumult. 

Lila smiled, She was thinking of Rhoderick 
Orvis. Then a cloud passed over her face, as some 
unpleasant thought came into her mind, and drop- 
ping the curtain, she turned away hastily. 


A bright fire burned in the other room where her 
father and Carl sat; but now there was a lull in 
their conversation and the silence of death reigned 
everywhere. 

It must have been instinct that prompted Lila to 
walk to the closet, take a book, matches, and a 
small lamp from a shelf near the door ; as she came 
out, a few words Carl addressed her father fell upon 
her ears, and transfixed her to the spot. She 
listened breathlessly. 

“T tell you he has the money—will bring it from 
the city to-night,” Carl said, eagerly. ‘Two 
thousand pounds are not to be picked up every 
day.” 





No!” her father answered ; there was a strange 
hesitation in his voice, she thought. 

“ And we must have it.” 

“He may make a desperate resistance, 
prepared for it ?” 

For answer, Carl drew out a revolver, and laid 
it on the table beside him, his eyes flashed defiantly, 
and his face was aglow with very wickedness, 

“No, no; not that,” the old fisherman said, 
hoarsely. 

“And why not?” Carl responded, savagely. 
“Why not, when the money will enable us to live 
like men?’ This is my plan‘: we will get the money 


Are we 





—we must not let aes in the wa; : Saat 
our session, we Wi the country, Lila ani L 

Possession *° Te will be too hot to hold us, I 
guess,” he added, with a bitter, 
reckless, ringing laugh. 

Her father made some reply 
which Lila failed to overhear ; 
but she caught these words, after 
the lapse of some minutes— 

“Jn half-an-hour. "Iwill be 
after midnight then, the dark, 
lonely glen is just the place. No 
prying eyes there.” 

All this Lila heard distinctly— 
heard as sn oa in a dream, 

mn, fore they ceased speak- 
ing, the truth ind dawned upon 
er. 

The man whom they meant to 
rob, and perhaps murder, was no 
other than Rhoderick Orvis ! 

He had lately purchased an ex- 
tensive tract of land adjoining his 
own, and the money was to pay 
the person from whom he bought. 

It wasan awful moment for the 
young girl. For an instant she 
seemed about to lose her senses ; 
the next she grew calm, and her 
heart rose up proud, defiant, cou- 
Tageous. 

She would save him ! 

But she must act quickly ; not 
a@ minute was to be lost. Carl 
and her father were making ready 


to start. 
th yap it about er abonliery nd 

e opposite wall, wrap it about ant 
move ewiftl across the room to the door, was for 
Lila the work of scarcely more than a second. 

She unfastened the door, closed it noiselessly, 
and found herself in the yard outside. It was some 
distance from the house tothe glen ; but the journey 
was one of rapid execution. 

And hardly had she gained the top of the narrow 
gorge, when the sound of wheels coming swiftly 
over the rough and stony road fell pe er ea 
and presently a gig containing oderick an 
Alice Orvis came in sight. 

er on her white lips, the 
forward as they drew near the 


With a fervent 
young girl glided 
spot where the was tremblingly stationed, and the 
gig halted when the occupanta observed the dark- 
rol figure standing in the centre of the road, 
effectually barring further progress. Lila addressed 
them at once. 

“Back ! back !” she cried, in sharp, excited tones. 
“Tf you value your lives, turn back. Death lurks 
in the path you are pursuing!” 

A thrill of superstitious awe ran through her 
listeners. 

Alice uttered a cry of mingled terror and alarm ; 
but Rhoderick rose up, saying, as he did so— 

“Who are you?” 

“A friend! Do as I bid you and all will be well,” 
was answered. “Remember, you are warned,” 
fioated back to them on the still night-air, and Li 
was gone. 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of her 
words, 

Bhoderick felt thia, and, acting on the impulse of 
the moment, and the wild entreaties of his sister, 
he sprang from the gig, assisted her to alight. 
and securing the horse to a tree near by, turned 
into a path that led across the ficlds to their 
house, 
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It was his intention to return as soon as he had 
conducted his sister home, take charge of the horse, 
end, if possible, learn more respecthig the (night’s 
adventure. 

_ Neither recognised the person who gave them the 
timely warning ; and Rhoderick had not the faintest 
ig! sel it was gentle Lila Wynde who had saved 

fe. 

Their retreating footsteps had not died awa 
before old Casper rynde entered the glen, glancing 
abont him at every step, as though he feared their 
prey had escaped, 

What his conjectures were on finding the horse 
and gig there, we cannot say; but a glimmering 
of the truth must have come to him there, for, after 
& moment's hesitation, he sprang into the gig, 
seized the reine, and drove rapidly down the 
sien to the spot where Carl was lying in conceal- 
ment. 

At the bottom of the vehicle was a large fur 
cloak, which Rhoderiek had worn and forgotten in 
his departure, and almost unconsciously the 
old man drew this closely about his shoulders. 

Attired thus, a casual observer would have easily 
mistaken him for Rhoderick Orvis. Their height 
was almost similar, and their figures were certainly 
mach the same, 


By this time he had gained the end of the glen; 
he jumped out and wal on a few yards in ad- 
‘vance. 


A moment after the report of a pistol rang out, 
and a bullet whistled along the beach. That shot 
was a fatal one. 

Lila, hurrying breathlessly homeward, heard it 
and shuddered. 

She had meant to avoid the spot where she 
guessed her father and Carl laid in wait for their 
victim ; but now, impelled by a stronger curiosity 
than she could resist, she ran thither. 

It was an open space at the end of the glen, 
covered almost with huge boulders, around which 
the road wound like a great white serpent; and 
when she reached the place, a strange sight met her 
eyes. 

Carl Conner was standing beside the prostrate 
form of her father; far down the road she saw a 
horse and gig going at a fearful speed, running away, 

Lila grew pale as the dead. 

She took a step nearer Carl, and thia was but to 
confirm the fear that suddenly smote her—her father 
re aden a th igh 

es, 1! and the moonlight streaming about 
him, showed a fatal wound in his breast, from which 
the blood was oozing in a crimson stream. 

When she saw Rhoderick's cloak lying near him 
even then she recognised it—her mind grasped 
the truth. 

Carl had mistaken her father for Roderick Orvis 
and shot him dead. 

And it was so—the old fisherman rode straight to 
his doom. 

Slowly the horrified girl turned to Carl. 

His face looked, in the weirdly-glimmering moon- 
light, the colour of death itself; a violent tremor 
shook him from head to foot; he seemed paralysed 
with horror. 

He moved toward her; but she waved him off. 

“Go!” she said, slowly, solemnly, sternly. ‘ Go, 
and never let me look upon your face again. 
and may the orphan’s curse for ever follow you !” 

Without a word, withont daring to cast a glance 
at the rigid form of his miserable victim, the guilty, 
terrified villain slnnk away, never to return. 

Then Lila Wynde's senges reeled, and pale and 
ghastly, she to the earth beside the dead body 
of her father. . 

And thus Rhoderick Orvis found her a few 
moments later. 

It was a long time before Lila recovered from the 
effect of the dreadful shock she received that night, 
or ceased to think of her father’s ternble fate. 

And when she became Rhoderick’s wife (for I 
married them about two years afterwards), even the 
limitless love ho lavished upon her did not suffice to 
banish it entirely from her mind, 

e . e ° 
Every one thanked the worthy gentleman, who, 
after ae had taken a single glass of good ale, de- 
arted. 
B Tom Haweer then volunteered a song, and struck 
up— 
R “You gentlemen of England 
Wiio live at home in ease."* 


\ Great applause followed, and other songs were 
wa 

Ny t length the host gave the signal for departure, 

a very reasonable hour, the company 

separated, 





(To be continued.) 
ee 


Why is Aria like a market shed in Christmas 
week ? Because there ir Turkey in it, 





PRESUMPTIVE PROOF. 


— 


In the year 1682, Thomas Harris kept the “Rising 
Sun,” a public-house about eighteen miles from 
York, on the road to Newcastle. 

Harris had a man and maid servant; the man, 
whose name was Morgan, he kept in the threefold 
capacity of waiter, oatler and gardener. 

James Gray, a blacksmith, travelling on foot to 
Edinburgh, stopped at Harris's, supped and lay 

ere, 

Early in the morning, Morgan went secretly toa 
neighbouring magistrate, and gave information that 
his master, Harris, had just then murdered the 
traveller, James Gray, in his bed. 

A warrant was issued, and Harris apprehended. 

He Positively denied the charge, and Morgan 
as positively affirmed it; deposing that he saw 
Harris on the stranger’s bed, strangling him, and 
that he came too late to save his lifes and that 
Harris’s plea was, the deceased was in a fit, and he 
instantly retired, and made a feint as of going down 
stairs, but creeping up very softly to an adjoining 
room, he there, through a keyhole, saw his master 
rifling the breeches pockets of the deceased. 

Harris peremptorily denied ev. of this 
story from the beginning to the ead Eine bod 
having, by order of the magistrate, been inspected, 
and no mark of violence appearing, Harris was on 
the point of being discharged, when the maid ser- 
vant desired, also, to be sworn. 

She deposed that almost directly after her master 
came down in the morning, as she must conceive, 
from the traveller’s room, she saw him go into the 
garden—being unknown to her master, in a back 
wash-house that overlooked it—saw him take some 
gaa out of his pocket, wrap it up in something, and 

ury it at the foot of a tree, in a private corner of 
the place, 

Harris tarned pale at the deposition. He ‘could 
give no direct answer as to the money. 

A oconstablg was despatched with the girl, and the 
gach, snow’ ig to upwards of thirty pounds, was 

oun 

Theaccused acknowledged the hiding of the money, 
but with so many hesitations, and answered every 
question with such unwillingness and apparent re- 
luctance, that all doubts of his guilt were done away, 
and the magistrate committed him for trial. 

Harris was brought to the bar at York Summer 

izes, about a week after his commitment. 

Harris, in his defence, endeavoured to invalidate 
the charge by asserting that the whole of Morgan’s 
testimony was false ; that the money which he buried 
was his own property, honestly come by, and hidden 
thero for its better security ; and that his behaviour 
before the magistrate on this particular arose from 
the shame of acknowledging his natural covetousness 
—not from any consciousness of guilt. 

The judge then summed up the evidence, remark- 
ing strongly on the circumstance of the hiding of 
the money, and the weakness of the prisoner's 
reasons for his 80 hiding it ; and the jury, just con- 
sulting together for to minutes, brought in their 
verdict—Guilty ! 

Harris was executed pursuant to his sentence, 
persevering in his declaration of innocence, 

The truth came out at last. Harris was entirely 
innocent ! 

Morgan and the maid were not only fellow- 
servants, but sweethearts. 

Harris’s suspecting, covetous temper was well 
known to both, and” the girl once, by accident, 

civing her master burying something, told 

organ of the circumstance. acting as 

ardener, took an opportunity when at work to dig 
for it ; it proved to bo five guineas. 

He left it there and told the girl. 

They settled not to touch the money, but to keep 
watching their master, as they had no doubt he 
would add to the amount. 

When it arose to a good sum, they agreed to 
plunder the hiding-place together, marry, and set 
up in some way of business. 

One day, in & quarrel, Harris struck his man 
Morgan several times. Morgan determined on 
revenge. 

At that exact period James Gray arrived. Mor- 
gan found him next morning dead in his bed. 

The diabolical thought struck Morgan of first 
oharging Harris with robbing and murdering Gray, 
and then of plundering the hiding-place while his 
master should be in prison. 

‘This he communicated to the maid, and obtained 
her concurrence. 

Morgan then gave the information to the magis- 
trate, as before stated. 

The girl, unexpectedly finding the accusation 
likely to break down, and fearing lest her sweet- 
heart should be indicted for perjury if her master 
was released, the expedient struck her at the 








moment of sacrificing the hidden money as well ae 
her master to the safety of her paramour. 

The whole of this stupendous tissue of wickedness 
came to light early in the year 1613, on a quarrel 
between Morgan and the girl. 

ane, were taken up, in consequence, and com- 
mitted to prison, but escaped the public punish- 
ment due to their crime by dying before trial of a 
gaol fever. 

Harris’s innocence became further illustrated 
its being found out that James Gray, the suppos 
murdered man, had had two attacks of apoplexy 
some months previous to his death, and that he 
yee eter master of five pounds at one time daring 

is life. 


————_-—___ 


GIPSY GIRL'S SONG. 


The queen hath a crown of bright diamonds to wear, 

‘The countess rich pearls for her dark gleaming hair; 

The merchant's proud wife bath a hood of rich pall, 

But mine is a coronet fairer than all. 

Sweet rosea of June, newly-plucked from the bush, 

In the dew-gieaming dawn, or the twiligbt’s soft bush, 

My summer crown forms, Oh, my heart throbs with glee, 
For they tell me I'm fair, and | know J am free. 


‘The queen hath great nobles her crown to adore, 
The countess, young pages, and maidens a score, 

‘The merchant's proud wife hath her husband to sway ; 
But I am as joyfal and happy as they. 

In the oak- shadowed glade, in the fairies’ retreat, 

I list to fond whispers, full, fervent, and sweet, 

My love he is poor, but a monarch to me! 

Young, merry, and jovial, and handsome, and free. 


‘The queen and the countess look cheerless and dull, 
The merchant's proud wife hath no roses to cull. 
How can they be joyful in town and in tower — 

Far away from the mountain, tho meadow, the bower 
‘The scent of the woodbine outvies each perfume 
That hangs on the air of the close-crowded room ; 
Oh, the smell of the heather is dearest to me, 

Foy amongst its sweet blossoms I know I am free, 


When the summer smiles sweetest I rove through the land, 

‘The gay merry queen of a gay merry band; 

While the queen and the countess, and merchant’s proud 
wile 

Sit pining in prisons which hold them for life. 

My prison’s unbounded, my lonest retreat, 

‘A high reaching hill, a rock is my seat. 

Then away to the wood, to the shore, to the I 

For in Nature's sweet solitudes there you'll be e 


——_>+—____—__ 


A Youne lady explained to her inamorata the 
distinction between printing and publishing, and at 
the conclusion of her remarks, by way of illustra- 
tion, she said: “ You may print a kiss on my chcek, 
but you must not publish it.” 

THE educational examiners of Akron, Ohio, 
recently asked a female applicant to teach, “ What 
would you do to a pupil who whispered ?” “I would 
first use moral suasion,” she said, “and, if that 
failed, would resort to capital punishment.” She 
was excused. S 

In the lobby of an inn at the head of the Scotch 
Lochs, the following inscription was painted on 
the wall in conspicuous letters, “No person will 
get credit for whisky in this house, but those that 
pay the money down.” 

ONES met Smith as he was going on board a 
steamer, and asked—‘‘ Which way, Smith, up or 
down?” “That depends upon circumstances,” 
remarked the latter; “if I got a berth over the 
boiler, I shall probably go up; if in the cabin, 
down” 

«Do you call that a veal-cutlet, waiter ?” said an 
old gentleman, dining ata restaurant. “Why, it's 
an_insult to every true calf in the country!” 
“Well, sir, I didn't mean to insult you,” returned 
the waiter. 

A MODERN writer gives the following cnumera- 
tion of a female eye:—“The glare, the stare, the 
sneer, the invitation, the defiance, the denial, the 
consent, the glance of love, the flush of rage, the, 
sparkling of hope, the languishment of softness, the 
squint of suspicion, the fire of jealousy, and the 
lustre of pleasure.” 

THe attendant of the witty Matthews in his last 
illness, intended to give his patient some medicine ; 
but a few moments afterwards it was discovered 
that the medicine was nothing but ink, which had 
been taken from the phial by mistake, and his friend 
exclaimed : “ Good heavens ! I have given you ink !” 
“Never mind, my boy,” said Matthews, faintly, 
““1'll swallow a bit of blotting-paper.” 

As a party of gentlemen were taking dinner at a 
country inn, one of the guests found the poultry 
rather tough. After exercising his ingenuity to no 
effect in trying to dissect an old fowl, he turned to 
the waiter, and asked—‘‘ Have you such a thing as 
a powder-flask ?” “No, sir, we have not. Do you 
want one?” “Why, yes. I think the shortest way 
would be to blow the fellow up.” 





ee 
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THE ENCHANTED BRISTLES. 


BY JAMES GREENWOOD. 
—— 


In the days of the magicians, there lived in her 
father's castle a young lady, who being the most 
beautiful of her sex, was, therefore, so silly as to 
imagine hereelf to be most superior in every other 
Feepect. 

Perhaps, however, the mistake was chiefly due to 
the fact that no one whom she honoured with her 
acquaintance had the honesty or courage to con- 
tradict her in anything. * 

Bhe was proud, overbearing, and arrogant, and of 
a temper that would brook no opposition. 

One day she went hunting with her father in the 
forest that surrounded the castle, when presently 
she began to complain of lack of sport, and declared 
that the dogs were of no more use in starting game 
than a pack of t1 

“Why, look you,” said she, “they go nosing and 
sniffing about, and oan find nothing, when what 
they seek stands grazing unconcerned not fifty paces 
distant ; see yonder buck !” 

And she pointed with her gloved hand. But with 
great respect, an old huntsman declared that what 
she mistook for a buck was nothing else than a 
swineherd in his buff leather jerkin and leggings 
reclining against a tree. 

And truly she should now have found her error, 
bat she was blinded with chagrin at hearing her 
attendants titter, and fitting an arrow to her bow, 
declared that whatever the beast was it would serve 
to shoot at, and eped the shaft with spiteful 
vigour. 


Next instant the company were made aware of the 
result of her wicked impatience. 

Instead of a pair of antlers two human hands were 
tossed in the air, and such a cry was uttered as never 
came from buck’s throat yet. 

It was indeed a swineherd that had been shot, a 
young man who had been busy over a sick hog that 
lay under a tree. 

But, even when they convinced her of the awful 
mischief she had done, and the young man’s mother 
came to her wailing and wringing her hands because 
her only son was shot through the heart, she felt no 
compassion or remorse. 

She laughed, and declared it not so bad, since 
swineherds were more plentiful than deer it seemed; 
it was only fair that animals that were most nume- 
rous should be the first to be thinned. 

Finding that the lady only mocked her, the old 
woman turned away, and hurrying to a remote part 
of the forest where a magician, friendly to swine- 
herds, lived, she told him her grief; and he was 
mightily indignant, for it was not the first time that 
the lady of the castle had injured and oppressed these 
poor people. 

“She shall pay you more gold than your son 
would have earned had he lived to be ninety,” said 
the magician, wrathfully. 

“Nay, it is not gold I want; I want my child!” 
wailed the old woman. “I am nearly blind, as you 
may perceive; and I am so feeble and lame, that 
without somebody’s arm to rest on, I can get along 
no faster than a snail. I cannot get strength to 
walk, or eyes to see out of gold.” 

“But you can't have your son back,” replied the 
magician. ‘‘What would be the use of him with a 
hole in his heart? However, leave the matter with 

me till to-morrow, and I will see what may be 
done.” 

80 he changed himself into a boar’s shape, and 
next morning he encountered the beautiful Iady of 
the castle taking a solitary walk. She was crossing 
anarrow path in the thicket, and the boar placed 
himself so that she could not pases. She did not 
lack conrage, and though she had no other weapon 
than a light riding whip, she struck the great. 
tusked creature with that, and bade him move aside, 
Had she lived in disenchanted times, it might have 
surprised her to hear a boar speak; not but that 
even in modern days, it is no uncommon occurrence 
to hear of a “pig's whisper ;’’ and there is searcely 





a fair in the conntry at which pig, more or less| city and sold them to a merchant who dealt in 


learned, may not be found. 

“It will be time for me, fair lady, to obey com- 
mands of thine when I am a trespasser within the 
walls of thy great castle, which saints forbid !” and he 
displayed his great yellow tusks in an ugly grin as 
he said the words. “Itis thou who art trespassing 
here, fair lady, and if thou art wise thou wilt 
retrace thy steps.’* 

“That never will I for any creature alive, let 
alone the hideous brute thou art,” returned the 
high-spirited baron’s daughter, again raising her 
whip; “make way, Sir Pig, or I score thy hide 
before it’s time.” 

“Were I no more than a pig—a common pig—I 
might think it high honour to have my hide scored 
by thy fair hand!” replied the enchanted boar, 
laying his oloven hoof over his heart, and leering 
horribly, “but I am a boar of more ambitious 
breed, and if my fair lady would pass this way, she 
may only do so on one condition.” 

“And what may that be ?” sneered the beauty, 
acornfally. 

“Thou must give me a ring of thine to wear, 
fair lady.” 

“ Aye! that thou mayst be sure of, and by this 
token, thou amiable monster !” 

And as she spoke she gave the boar a cut with 
her stinging whip right across his face. 

“Thou shalt have an iron ring thrust throngh 
thy snout as soon as my father’s forestere, knowing 
thee-again by the mark I have set on thee, shall 
make thee a prisoner.” 

The little pink eyes of the enchanted boar 
twinkled ragefully as he felt the amart of the lady’s 
whip, and listened to her scoffing words, but he 
restrained his temper. 

“Now that I think of it,” said he, gallantly 
modifying the natural harshness of his voice, 
“now that I think of it, Iam afraid that the gift 
of a ring might hardly satisfy me. I must have 
something more precious—something by which I 
may remember thee to the last day of my life !” 

“What sayest thou to our cook’s knife in thy 
throat? That will serve thee to reflect on whilst 
thou hast a drop of blood in thy ugly carcase.” 

“Nay, thou art too hard on me!” pleaded the 
boar, with a languishing air, ‘“ All I entreat is that 
thou wilt salute the bristles of my mane with thy 
rosy lips; then thou shalt have freedom of the 
forest, and may come and go at thy fair plea- 
sure.” 

But the request was so preposterous that the 
haughty beauty laughed aloud. 

“When that happens,” said she, “there will be 
no need for me to orave of thee freedom of the 
forest ; it will be my right, as a swinish brute such 
as thon art.” 

“That being a bargain of thy making, fair lady, 
thou wilt not grumble to fulfil it when the time 
comes ?”” 

“Aye, when the time comes,” she replied, still 
laughing at the animal’s audacity, “‘ when, with lips 
of mine, I approach the filthy bristles of thy mane, 
I shall be content to be no better than thon art.” 

“That is a fair contract,” replied the boar, 
bowing low, and with his cunning eyes twinkling 
maliciously. 

Then he went his way and the lady went hers, 

The lady went hers, and in ten minutes forgot all 
about her meeting with the insolent pig, and the 
latter went his way bound on the business in hand. 

His part of the contract was easily fulfilled ; he 
made for a path where there was great, rough- 
barked tree, and rasping his mane against it, 
speedily rasped out a good handful of bristles. 

Then he assumed his proper shape, and strolled 
home to his hut, as though quite satisfied with his 
morning’s work. 

He was satisfied because he knew precisely what 
would happen. 

He was fully aware that at odd times came wan- 
dering through the woods an old man with a bag, 
whose business it was to pick up bristles. 

When he made up a bagful he carried them to the 


brushes and brooms. 

All manner of brushes this merchant dealt in, and 
as he was the only one of his craft living there- 
about, all who stood in need of such ware dealt 
with him. Of course the magician knew all about 
this. 
Coming along the path next morning, great was 
the old bristle-picker’s delight to discover such a 
prime heap of hairs. 

It just made up his bagful, and away he trotted 
to the town, 

A month after, the merchant’s waggon, drawn by 
mules, stopped for orders at the castle, where lived 
the count and his haughty daughter. 

But nothing was required of the merchant ex- 
cepting some small and fancy goods for the haughty 
beauty’s toilette. 

Nobody noticed it, but just as the porter was 
shutting the gate after the brush dealer, there darted 
in a little brown mouse. 

This was the magician. 

Btill, without being observed, he followed the 
maid who bore the tiny brushes up the broad stair- 
case, and to the door of her ladyship’s private 
chamber, at which the maid entered. 

But the mouse remained outside. 
remain a mouse long, however. 

Exerting his magical power, the enchanter, in the 
space of five seconds, became a boar; exactly the 
huge, great-tusked brate that the lady had con- 
versed with in the forest, 

He reared himself on his hind legs, and applied 
his ear to the keyhole of the door. 

The haughty and arrogant beauty was scolding 
her maid. 

“Is this a brush fit for my hair ?’ he heard her 
scream in a passion, “ How dare you bring me such 
athing? Look at this discoloured streak down the 
ivory back of it!” 

And then was heard the sound of a hard slap, 
and the faint cry of one who dare not cry louder. 

The great boar at the keyhole wagged his stump 
of a tail, and grinned till you might have counted 
all his teeth. 

He took his ear from the keyhole, and placed his 
eye there instead. 

“ And here’s a pretty brush to clean a lady’s teeth 
with !" pursued the count’s daughter, spitefully. “A 
clumsy thing! It would make a better knuckle 
rapper. Try if it wouldn't! Now cry again, you 
booby. Get me some warm water, unless I’m to 
stand here with the tooth-brush in my hand all 
day !” 

‘The great boar’s stumpy tail wagged faster and 

faster. 
He watched the maid, whose poor knuckles were 
bleeding, bring the warm water; he saw the mis- 
tress dip the little brush into it and raise it to her 
mouth. 

He waited to see no more. 

With a mighty push of his great shoulder he 
stove the door in with a crash, and stood revealed 
before the appalled beauty, while the maid fainted 
in fright. 

The lady would have screamed out, but the spell 
of enchantment was already on her. 

“The terms of our contract are fulfilled,” harshly 
grunted the great boar. ‘Thou hast saluted the 
bristles of my mane with thy rosy lips, and so hast 
earned freedom of the forest, and that in the shape 
that thou haet chosen.” 

Nothing more was said; but there was heard by 
the servants at dinner in the kitchen a strange and 
heavy scampering down the great oak staira, and 
there was seen by the warder on duty atop of his 
tower, the uncommon spectacle of two creatures of 
boar shape scampering up the avenue cheek by 
jowl, and leaping at a bound the high wall that 
abutted on the grim forest, 


He did not 


————_s—_—_—____ 


Pretty Trvug.—Some author says that one of the 
uses of adversity is to bring us out. That's trie— 
particularly at the knecs and elbows, 
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Crackers for the Gugenions. 
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®,° ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and address. Any pustle or 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted. 


No Pussle will be accepted wnless the Solutions are} 
worked out. Numbered Charades in particular mast hare 
FOLL answers sent with them. 





L 

My first is in walk, but.not in run ; 
My second is in play, but not in fun; 
‘My third fe in tambler, but not in gi 
My fourth is in male, bat not in Ines; 
My fifth is in run, but not in walk 
My sixth is in lamb, but not in pork ; 
My seventh is in horse, but not in mare ; 
My eighth is in orange, but not in pear, 
And my whole is # celebrated battle-field. 

ARTHUR CRICK. 


ba 
A dird ; an animal often mentioned in the bible; a river 








in Egypt; a county in England; a river in America; a 
town in Norfolk. The initials read downwards will give 
the name of a celebrated city. 


ARTHUR CRICK. 


11 

My 17,5, 19,3 1671630 rplove of asad 

y , 3, 18, 16 is a piece of ground; my 6, 15,7, 2, 
14 fs of the greatest use to many mys, 11, 16-17, 13 1s 6 
Bers of the Haman body 5 my 18, 18,1, 
England; my 7,13, 1, 11, 12, 6 faa bird y 10, 15, 1, 14, 
). a a@gon; my wi & good tale in the 
Youne Men oy Gnaat Butrarn, 

A. T. Crick. 






qv. 
1 consist of 18 letters. 

My 18, 5, 16, 18, 3 is an island of Sootland ; my 4, 10, 14 
is an animal ; my 8, 8, 2 isa place to keep wild animals in; 
wy 7, 13, 2,11 $s part of one’s aelf ; my 15, 7, 1, 2, 8, 17, 5 18 
anoise; my 9, 5, 11, 18, 16 is to command ; "my 6, 12, 4 is 
part of one's self ; and my whole is a tale found in the BOYS 
OF ENGLAND Journal, 

CHARLES CALEY. 


v. 
My firsfis » watery substance, 
And of wer great demand ; 
My second is both rough and smooth, 
And my whole when first found 
my frst, 
CHARLES CALEY, 


vi. 
T consist of 44 letters. 

My 12, 41, 1, 18, 32, 4 1s a very near relative; my 10, 6, 
29, 34 is the namo of a woman ; ny 29, 7, 16, 9, 2, 33, 44, 30, 
15, 86 is an English city; my 13, 20, 26, 3' is a Ecotch 
county ; my 17, 5, 40, 22, 11,8 isan import of great demand ; 
roy 19, 38, 16, 14, 25 is a man's name ; my 26, 87, 21, 31 is 
jound in the 39, 3, 41; my 86, 43, 7, 40, 19, 32, 24 is made 
from pert of an animal; my 8, 3, 42, 27, 23, 39 are of 
African origin ; my 16, 28, 4, 29, 41, 8 is a man’s name; 
ana my whole is found in the Boys oF ENGLAND 

jonrnal. 





CHARLES CALEY. 


vu. 

A nativeot Middle Asia ; a domestic animal ; to accoutre ; 
great warrior ; a river in Europe; a letter in the Italian 
character ; a small river fish ; the name of a wine; a mes- 
eevger from the Pope ; to judge ill of ; an island in the Guif 
of 8¢. Lawrence ; an animal; a speech at the end of a 





meanil elp. The initials read downwards will give 
name of a brated novel, and the finals read upwards the 
name of the author. 


E. W. PEEAMURD, 





ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 161. 


L_ Red Snow,or the Murder on the Thames ; mast, Oder, 
heron, shew, torn, ham. Ouee, head, Arno, thorn, me. II. 
Claude's Revenge. III. William ’ Wallace ; Wiltshiris, 
IntrinsiO, La PlatA, LongivaL, IrwelL, AsiA, MelloW. 
1V. Boys oF ENGLAXD; british, Obi, Yang-tae-Kiang, 
Epain, Onore, France, Erin, Newcastle. Greenland, Lapland, 
Archipelago, New York, Danube. V. Bob Lumley’s Secret ; 
mulberry. cob, cell, blue, street, crust, VI. Lynx; onyX, 
HamordaN, TartarY. reaL. VII. B. J. Brett, Rossini; 
EnyedI, JapaN, Brindisi, RomanS, EpiruS, ToledO, Tibel. 
VLU. Frank Freeland; Finland, Rhodes, Alfred, Nancy, 
Kingston, Ferozepore, Rabbit, Eddystone, Etna, Labrador, 
Athos, Nero, Dwina, IX. By the Queen’s Command ; bu: 
heat, yeoman, tomb, cheque, home, money, doses. X. Pari 
Seine ; PariS, AbergelE, Rhinocerel, IndiaN, SeinE. X! 
Mr. Epwin J. BRETT. 

Dzak SIR,—I wish you 











crery success in conducting the 
BoYs OF ENGLAND, which is, in spite of all that hae been. 
eaid and written against it, “A Young Gentleman's 
Journal of Sport, Fun, Travel and Instruction.” 

I om certain that all those who decipher this will agree 
with the above, and join me in wishing it a long and wide 
clroalation.” 


Tam, yours tral; 
sean YM. WALDIE. 
xi. 
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BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
Correspondence. 


—— 


9 ications to be addressed to the Editor, MR. 
oP A Core a bnEre, 118 Plow iret eC 


%,° We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
medical advice in the columns Of this Journal. ” 
©,* Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule wa 


‘cannot undertake to answer oar Correspondents in ashorter 
thme than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


%_* Correspondents who wish to receive as 0} pat 
‘nustinai cases send STAMPED direcied envelopes. e Le 





Youra Enatanp.—William Hone was born in 1779, 
At the age of ten years he was placed in an attomey’s 
Office In London. “In 1800 he commenced business a8 & 
Ddooksellerin Lambeth Walk. It was in 1817 that he was 
brought to trial for his parodies on the Book of on 
Prayer, He defended himself with so much courage and 
skill as to securo an acquittal upon all the indictments. 
He brought out the Every Day and Table Books, by which 
he will be jong remembered; the works themselves ought 
to be in every persons’ library. His life was one of great 
vicissitudes, having a family of ten children to bring up. 
He died at Tottenham, November sth, 1842. 

Aw Apaiarz.—Jobn Keats, the poct, was born in Moorfields, 

London, in the year ue ae ree first srtiched a sure 

jeon. In consequence o! writing some he was 
fOtroduced to Leigh Hunt, who brought him before the 
ublic. In 1817 he published a volume containing his 
juventio and shortly afterwards his long poem, 

Endymion.” which called forth a violent attack from 
the Quarteriy Review. He was of a very sensitive dis- 
position. of a weak constitution, and finally, to 
recover iis health, travelled to Rome, where he died Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1831. 

JRHORAM.—(1.) You will see the time duly advertised. (3.) 
No; because it would be impossible for us to find a place 

enough. (8.) We are glad to hear you are 15 years 

and six months old, and are likewise pleased at your writ- 
ing ; but what height you will attain when you are 

growing surpasses ail our conjuring and calculation to 
arrive at; you may out top “ London's column pointing to 
the skies,” or remain only fit to be @ drummor; at any 

Tate, let us hope that each succeeding day will add to the 








growth of your wisdom. 
J. P.—(1.) Tie a cloth, dipped in cold water, round the neck 
ofthe ryand {t a time, loosen the stopper. 


(3) We cannot well send you the particulars, in conse- 
Guence of their length. (8,) Excellent; the neatest we 
have seen for some time, (4.) The excnange will be in- 
serted tn due course. 

Histoxicus.—Lady Jane Grey was the daughter of Frances 
Duchess of Suffolk, who was the eldest of the two daugh- 
ters and only surviving children of the Princess Mary, 

daughter of Henry VII. 

OF Home.—No doubt; most boys are, and very often 

fe reason to regret it. ‘What in the name of fortune 

could you do st 14 years of age, placed in an unknown 
country, friendless, homeless. and penniless, ignorant of 
any trade or profession? ‘Tired of home! Try allttle 

industry, and you will find the blessings and love of home. 

A. J. Rexp.—You can get what you require jesers. 
‘Trubner and Co., Paternoster Row, London. (2.) You are 
Dound to serve ‘the seven years apprenticeship notwith- 
standing the death of your father. 

Ros Rarriex—However much we deplore your misfortune, 
‘we cannot depart from the role laid down, viz., that“ all” 
the tickets and cheque must be sent in. You must, there- 
fore, do so if you wish to take a part in the distribution. 

Hoszat.—(1.) The White Tower was preserv: 
fury of the conflagration. (3.) You can obtain an order 
no doubt from the churchwardens. 

Ds Witton.—W e have never heard or seen any plate worn 
at ithe back of the ahako; we think you must be mis- 


en. 

J. W. C.—We cannot advise you respecting the regiment 
you wish to enter. If you are tall and weil bullt, try the 
‘Life Guards. 

T. W. Wamner.—(1.) We have no recollection of such a 
work. A boukseller could best answer the question. (3.) 

the ** London ” in the Bay of Biscay took place 




















‘The wreck of 
about four jo. 

Mazerra.—Adah Isaacs Menken, actress and equestrian, 
died at Paris, August 10, 1868, aud is buried iu the Pere la 


alse. . 
Bos Roy.—Your handwriting is not at present good enough 
for either of the situations you are anxious to fulfil. 
G. Homrgxt.— You put us in mind of that famed boy, Oliver 
‘Twist, asking for more. Ourownopinion is that at present 





‘we have quite enough on our own hands to carry out mice 

cessfully, without any more; but we thank you for the kind 
suggestion, as it shows how pleased you aré with thoee you 
have already read. 

F. W.—We aro very reluctantly obliged to decline your kind 
offer, our arrangements for 1870 being complete, which, 
we tmnst, will still further merit the good opinion of your- 


self and friends. 
iBaTES’ Lain,— We have before stated that “all” the tickets 
must be rorwarded at the time the drawing is advertised to 
take place. Glad you are pleased with the tales. 

A Constant READER can purchase a book upon the breeding, 
rearing and treatment of rabbits of Messrs. Routledge and. 
Co. Ludgate Hil price 1s. 

Exqviner i« informed that upto January st, 1860, thero 
‘were 63.177 persolis of unsound mind under ofMetal ‘coznl- 
zauce in England and Wales, being an Increase of 2,177 upon 
the previous year. g 

Carrain Jxwxs.—Lines received, and will have due atten- 


lon. 
Rosixson Cxvsor.—You will have to forward all the tickets, 
from the first to the last. 
Bopeess. You will perceive the answer given to “ Robinson 
‘rusoe.”” 








SERGEANT TaLtr.—" Bicycle Bob” will be completed in 
about l0numbers. Yes, very plain aud distinct. 

J. Lockry.—It is likely that the suggestion you kindly send 
‘us may be acted tpon, 

Harrr Franx.—Wiil you kindly send us the book from which 
You took the quotation ? 
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IMPORTANT TO Aut OUR READERS ! 
GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


hae. Is RE-PRINTED. 
Stories in it he 
The Extra cara anything we have yet 





NOTICE! 


THE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE 
NUMBER 


OF THE 


BOYS OF THE WORLD 


Now ready. 
TALES BY THE BEST AUTHORS OF THE DAY- 
Price 2d. 


READY TO-MORROW, 
No. 10 of 
THE NIGHT GUARD; 
OR, THE SECRET OF THE FIVE MASKS. 


‘With this favorite work will be given, from time to 
time, FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS of the principal charac- 
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NOW READY, 
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NOTIOE TO THE NEWS TRADE, 


Mg. Epwin J, Brett's works are published 
only at 178, Fleet Street. 
ALL BACK NUMBERS CAN BE HAD. 


THE YOUNG CONJUROR 
Should purchase the 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND" CONJURING BOOK, 


Which is fall of the most ed by the 


puzzling tricks perform: 
best conjurors of the present day. It should be ordered of 
your ers. 


” PRICK ON PENNY. 
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‘Two Favourite Plays, 


ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ LAIR, 
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‘The Rebel of London. 
Now ready, price 44. each. or by post Sd., from 178, Fleet 
Street, 


Each play consists of 
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A series of Stories from historical cources, entitled, 


TRUE TALES OF BOYISH BRAVERY: 
‘Bveryone should read them. 
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“HE DID NOT LIVE TO COMPLETE THE SENTENCE.” 


THE RIVAL CRUSOES, 
DY THE AUTHOR oF “ ‘Tom DaniNG,”* MisER's Son,” 
&e., &e. 
ge 
CHAPTER XIX.—(continued). 
HEN they awoke in the morning, their | said Ned. “Come away.” 
surprise may be imagined. “What horrible sight ?” 
Some eight or ten canoes were in sight.| ‘ Do you see yonder naked savages ?” 
But they were approaching the shore instead| “ Yes.” 
= of leaving it. “ The warriors are about to kill and cat them.” 
The canoes were full of warriors, who, ina| “Not without a struggle though!’ cried 
Jasvany 8, 1870. few moments leaped on the strand, Harry. 


cote, 


They were manned by over forty men. 

About ten prisoners also accompanied them, 
their arms fastened behind their backs, 

Ned frowned darkly. 
| “What is it ?” asked Harry. 
“We are about to witness a horrible sight,” 
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“ How?” Then a fearful hunt would take place over His hope was that they would prove to be 
“ Look !” the whole island. English, and, therefore, friends. 


Ned turned, and saw at no great distance, 
creeping from tree to tree, and bush to bush, be- 
tween twenty and thirty armed warriors. 

They were their own persccutors ! 

Any one could sec by difference of dress and 
colour, that they belonged to a different tribe 
from those who had just landed. 

Ned at once guessed that they were about to 
attempt to rescue the prisoners, probably mem- 
bers of their own tribe. 

In the meantime, the fresh landed warriors 
were preparing, some a fire, while others danced 
about with swords and javelins. 

Between the expected combatants and the 
white boys was a dried-up water-course. 

“Let us get nearer,” said Ned, “perhaps we 
may do some good.” 

Harry, who apparently did not like te stop 
behind, followed. 

Creeping out from behind the clump, they 
stooped low. 

When they got about » hundred yards from 
the clump, matters stood as follows— 

The warriors who had just landed, were to 
their right, the prisoners in the middle, the other 
savages to the left cautiously approaching. 

They were evidently preparing for a charge. 

Suddenly the prisoners who were fastened 
with withes, saw the approaching foe. 

With one accord they began to run in that 
direction. 

With a fearful yell the armed warriors started 
in chase. 

They were better armed than the foe and 
much more numcrous. 

They passed within thirty yards of where Ned 
and Harry stood. 

By an impulse, which he deeply regretted the 
minute after, Ned aimed at the foremost warrior 
and fired. 

He fell prone to the earth. 

The rest stood still for a moment, and then 
advancing, picked him up. 

He was quite dead. 

They stood still around him, bewildcred and 
astonished. 

This gave time to the prisoners to reach their 
friends and be set free. 

With a joyons bound they embraced, and, 
though several were young women, rushed to the 
charge. 

This act roused the others to defend them- 
selves, 

A terrible hand-to-hand fight ensued, from 
which Harry shranktwith horror. 

Ned, not sorey himself to get away, having 
loaded his gun, retreated along the water-way. 

When they reached the old clump of trees, 
the fight was over. 

The later arrivals were defeated and made 
prisoners. 

The effect of Ned’sshot had been something 
fearful. 

He himself deeply regretted Having interfered, 
as one party was certainly no more te him than 
another. 

The thing was done, however, and could not 
be undone. 

With a sore and dejected heart he turned 
away. 

__ The sight of so much bloodshed was -sicken- 
ing. 

Besides, it was clear their island was well 
known to the inhabitants of the main, who 
made it occasionally a battle ground, at other 
times a place for hunting and feasting. 

What peace could they hope to enjoy? 

Their life would be intolerable. 

Even if gunpowder held out, they could not 
use it, and game would never be procured. 

Besides, hunting was a pleasure in which 
Ned delighted. 

He would rather venture to the main land 
than live in this continual dread. 

They determined to ascend a hill at no great 


* distance, and watch the savages, 


The fight, we have said, was over ; but when 
they looked again they found, to their great 
surprise, that the two encmies had fraternised. 

Why? 

Only one idea suggested itself. 

Against them. 





What was to be done? 

Return to the fort? Fight? Or dodge round 
the island? 

Harry was for the fort, urging that for weeks 
they could live comfortably. 

But Ned was never madé for confinement. 

He preferred even the attempt at immediate 
flight in the chaloupe. 

“Do just as you will, Ned,” said Harry 
Thornton, gently, “I will only obey your orders 
in future.” 

Ned smiled, and they continued ascending 
the hill, which a little before sunset they suc- 
ceeded in doing, and found at once that, as they 
expected, they were on an island. 

Not a desert island. 

That is a misnomer—on a deserted island, 
except by occasienal visitors. 

Suddenly Ned gave a wild start. 

“What now?" 

“ A ship in the offing.” 

“ Where?” 

Ned pointed it out, coming in slowly towards 
the land, at a distance of three miles. 

This explained the conduct of the savages; 
they, too, had seen the ship, and had made up 
their differences in order to capture a prize so 
valuable. 

What should they do? 

Strive to save the ship, of course. 

From the fact of there being an uninhabited 
island, it was to be supposed that this vessel 
was coming for water. 

Both the young hearts bounded with joy, and, 
fatigued as they were, they began descending 
the hill in the direction of the vessel. 

It must be night before they reached it. 

Should they be before the savages? 

Ned determined to make a desperate effort to 
aid, doubtless, his countrymen, 

Harry was quite as delighted at the oppor- 
tunity. 

The vessel in sight was a brigantine—that is, 
half schooner, half brig, having two masts, a 
mainmast and a foremast. On the former there 
was a sail running fore and aft, and on the 
latter there was a forctopsail, and a fore-top- 
gallant sail, all of course square sails, and 
fastened to the yards. 

Ned, in his own mind, had no doubt she was 
English, and equally had no doubt that man-of- 
war, merchantman, or privateer, she would 
gladly take them on board. . 

As, however, it was war time; and many 
French cruisers were about, it was necessary to 
be careful, as the island home would. be better: 
than imprisonment on board a Gallican 
privateer. 

“What gay you, Harry ?” asked Ned. 

“But for the savages I am in no hurry to 
leave the island,” naively replied Harry. 

Ned was rather surprised at this, but made no 
remark, as they were nearing the sea. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE BRIGANTINE. 
THE two boys ensconced themselves behind a 
large clump of trecs at no great distance from 
the strand. 

The vessel was heading directly for the land, 
as if about to enter a bay formed by two long, 
projecting points. 

They were going very slowly, with scarcely 
any sail set, evidently sounding as they ad~ 
vanced. 

This was a wise precaution, as the water 
shoaled rapidly, and suddenly all sails were 
taken in, and the anchor let fall. 

Still no flag. 

Boats, however, were rapidly put out, and 
amongst others, the long boat, fitted, as Ned had 
fully expected, with barrels. 

Water was, then, the object of their visit, 

Other two boats accompanied this one, and 
into these descended numerous sailors. 

They were not half a mile from the shore, 
and the boys easily made out that they were 
heavily armed. 

They watched them keenly. 

As they neared the shore, Ned anxiously 
scanned their countenanccs, 





In this case their escape would be a certainty. 

His feclings then may be imagined, when they 
proved to be a hideous collection of negroes, 
Mulattoes, Spaniards, and men of a whiter caste, 
but certainly pirates by the very cut of their 
jib, as Ned observed. 

Harry drew back from the contemplation of 
their hideous and ferocious countenances with 
unfeigned horror. 

“Ned,” he said, clutching the other’s arm, 
with him an unusual mark of excitement. 

“ Well, Harry.” 

“Let us away. The sight of those men 
inspires me with disgust,” he continued. 

“T will be careful. But be sure they will not 
come this way. They are making for yonder 
spring that trickles from the rock,” replied Ned. 

He was right ; and very soon the whole party 
were on shore, the barrels rolled upon the 
beach, and the chief part of the men hard at 
work. 

There were two exceptions, in the shape of 
white men, apparently officers. 

One, who wore a nondescript uniform, and 
whose belt bristled with pistols, while a hanger 
and musket added to the martial character of 
his appearance, moved on one side with a 
younger companion, 

The first was a burly ruffian of about thirty, 
with huge, ruddy whisker and heavy moustache. 

The second was a youth, not more than sixteen, 
pensive and delicate, decidedly English; at all 
events, so they fancied. 

He was armed with a kind of dirk, carried 
a small gun, and one pistol. 

They were about fifty feet from whcre the 
boys crouched in an almost impenetrable 
retreat. 

They sauntered slowly along, apparently not 
very pleased with one another's company. 

“They are coming this way,” said Hasey. 

“They will not come here; what could at- 
tract them? They will pass within bearing, 
however, and, do you know,- Harry; ‘thas pale, 
pensive youth interests me?” replied Nédxi. 

Silenee now ensued, -as the strangers: were 
close at hand. 

“Cheer up, boy, and.don’t: be spaoney; 2 
short life and a merry‘one is .mynmotto,” saad 
the elder sailor, with a grating laugh.’ 

“ An honoarable life is my-motto,” replied thes 
boy sadly. . 

“None.of your sanctified nonsense -for me;’’. 
savagely cried the officer. ‘‘ Wty, what's more 
honourable than our trade? We ain't got no 
king or country, it is true,-but then our ship is 
king and country both.” 

The boy sighed. 

“ Don't we have plenty of money? Don't we 
enjoy ourselves, go where we will? Haven’t I 
seen more of the world than most men? Fred 
Blount, I’m ashamed of you !” 

“T shall never be @ pirate, Licutenant Robin» 
son. You have never been unkind to me; you 
saved my life when my father was killed before 
my eyes; to protect me against the brutality of 
the captain, you made me an officer and put me 
in your watch. Do me one more favour—leave 
me behind—maroon me, as you call it.” 

“No, Take care I don’t repent my former 
kindness,” said the sailor, sternly ; “never while 
I live shall you—” 

He did not live to complete the sentence. 

A volicy of arrows pierced head, chest, and 
heart, and laid him low on the green and 
pleasant sward. 

Then the whole band of united savages burst 
from cover, and came bounding in their direction. 

The youth stood irresotute, looking towards 
the crew of the pirate. 

Life is sweet, and he was preparing to:ran for 
it, when a voice as from heaven arrested hia 
footsteps— 

“This way—quick! Pick up the gun,"* 

He looked around amazed. 

Mechanically he obeyed, however, picked up 
gun and game bag, and entered the clump, where 
two unmistakable English veys faced him, 

“No time for talk,” said Ned ; “ we must fight 
for dear life.” 

The situation was as follows. 
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The Indians were not forty feet off, coming 
down like an avalanche. 

To the right were the sailors, a hundred and 
fifty feet off. 

No time was to be lost. 

Harry, roused probably to desperation, levelled 
Lis gun with the others. 

Three sheets of flame—three reports, followed 
by the discharge of the pirates’ heavy gun, 
startled equally savages and corsairs. 

The former stood still, uncertain how to act. 

“This way,” said Ned. “Leave them to settle 
the business between them. 

The others did not hesitate, but securing their 
arms, followed, nor did they halt until they were 
half a mile distant. 

Volley after volley, cries of triumph, shrieks of 
seffering and dismay, sufficiently. indicated what 
was passing behind them. 

Presently, when in a valley which led by a 
circuitous route to their central cave, Ned 
halted. 

He whispered a word to Harry. 

Harry nodded his head, and the three seated 
themselves on the ground. 

“ Yonder ship is a pirate,” began Ned. 

“Yes, bat——” urged the boy. 

“You are no pirate. We heard your con- 
yersation with the dead man, You are English, 
of course 2” 

“My parents were English, but I have never 
seen England. My name is Fred Blount. I 
wes born in India, where my mother died. My 
father being invalided, came home, intending to 
put me to school. On the road home, our ship 
was taken by pirates, and every soul on board 
slain, except myself.”. 

“Poor fellow! How long ago.?” 

“Three years ; since when I have never been 
oa shore until now. My life has been one long 
agony. The presence of my father’s murderer, 
the captain, strikes awe to my very soul.” 

“Yon, of course, have no desire to return to 
join this ship 2?” 

“ Death rather |” 

“Well, we, having no such calamities to 
deplore, have been very unfortunate: My dear 
friend and brother, here, has been wrecked over 
ayear. I have been deserted a week or two 
only, We have contrived to find home, food, 
and shelter. Now, if you like to join our 
association, and will swear to be a true brother, 
we will ensure your escape from the pirates.” 

“Make me your servant—slave—what you 
will—bat.do not give me.up to the wretches who 
murdered my father |” cried Fred. 

“Never !" said. Ned. 

“Never !” added Harry. 

“On the contrary;” continued Ned, “we 
admit you as a companion and brother, so follow 
on.” 

Fred Blount was: profuse in his thanks, and 
with a bright and hopeful expression of coun. 
tenance, took his way in company with his new- 
found friends. 

They were fortunately at no great distance 
from the cave, the narrow entrance of whieh 
amased and delighted Fred. 

His wonder and delight was, however, some« 
thing, when he saw Carlo rush in among a flock 
of goats, and begin gambolling with them as old 

iends.: 


He appeared to fancy himself on some en- 
chanted isle. 

The others smiled, and led the way to the hut 
on the hill. 

Fred was beside himself with delight. 

He seated himself on the ground fairly sub- 
dued by deep emotion. 

“You seem to have descended from Heaven 
to save me,” he said, unable to repress his 
tears, 


The others only smiled, and then Harry, 
taking a bowl, went out, and soon returned 
with a goodly supply of milk, which to the 
unfortunate youth appeared nectar, after ship 
tea and coffee, bad rum, and tainted water. 

They then explained their position to him, and 
then resolved into council. 

Astheir numbers were increasing, it became 
necessary to enlarge the hut. 

Harry stuck to his locker, as they called it, 
from habit or some more powerful motive. 





It becrme necessary, therefore, to carry the 
cave further in on the other side. 

This they began at once, and, it being wise t- 
keep close for a day or two, continued at the 
work for nearly a weck. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A FIERCE FIGHT. 


AT the end of this time they had not only per- 
fected their residence, but become very great 
friends. 

Fred, from education and nurture, had been 
originally as delicate as Harry, but his residence 
on board had roused his energies, and given him 
strength. 

Still he was not so manly as Ned, to whom the 
others looked up as leader in all things. 

In everything, however, they acted together, 
and, the week being expired, resolved once more 
to sally forth in search of adventures, as on a 
voyage of discovery. 

This time they made up their mind to use the 
chaloupe, and, for this purpose, took along with 
them as much food as they could carry. 

In this way they gained the river, launched 
their miniature vessel on the stream, took in 
water both for drink and ballast, and glided 
down the river, three happy, joyous Boys of 
England. 

It is not in the nature of British lads to be 
cast down, and though Harry was graver and more 
thoughtful than the others, no one would have 
imagined, to see them, that they were poor ship- 
wrecked waifs from the ocean. 

The voyage down the river was delightful in 
the extreme. 

The ever-varying views, the glorious foliage, 
the multitude of birds with bright plumage, made 
an ever-shifting picture, 

At length the channel widened, and they came. 
in sight of the open sea. 

It was a splendid day. 

The water was smooth, wilh a light breeze. 

They could run no danger, and resolved, as far 
as the wind would allow. them, to make. a tour 
of the island. 

It had so many bays and inlets that they could 
always run in and take sheltex. 

This resolved on, they: pursued their journey. 

The left bank of the river was formed by the 
promontory, which projected'on .one side of the 
| bay where the brigantine bai anchored. 
|} The wind being fair. that way, the chaloupe’s 
head was turned in that direction, and, with a 
joyous bound, darted ont to'sea. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed ere they rounded 
the point. 

A wild cry from Fred startled them. 

“Look ! look !” 

There lay the brigantine at anchor ! 

They could hardly believe their eyes. 

What could it mean? 

The boat's head was rapidly turned, but, as 
the wind blew, they could not return the way 
they came, but ran out to sea, 

Not a sign from the vessel. 

It appeared deserted. 

Senne could be the meaning? Ned used his 
spy: glass. 4 
| Not a soul was on deck. 

There it lay riding slowly at anchor, like some 
phantom ship. 

Where were the crew f 

On shore ; in huts. 

But why had they thus temporarily deserted 
their vessel ? 

Fred could not make it out. Were they 
determined not to leave without him? 

The very thought made him sad. 

Suddenly Ned gave a hearty laugh as he once 
more directed his glass on the shore. 

The sailors, in strange and fantastic garbs, 
were cither dancing with dusky brown beauties, 
or seated by their sides, 

“They're on the spree,” he said ; “only fancy 
if we were to capture the ship and sail away.” 

Both Harry and Fred shuddered. 

All this time the chaloupe, under full sail, 
was flying out to sea. 

The village was being lost to view. 

As soon as this was certain, they changed 
their course, making for the land. 








One object of their voyage was answered ; 
they knew that the pirates had not left the 
island, 

But how about the black women? 

Had they fraternised with the Indians, and 
selected this island as a place of refuge when too 
hotly pursued by hostile cruisers. 

This was a question which they had no means 
of answering. 

At all events the presence of the pirates was to 
them a source of continual dread, while, even if 
they presently took their departure, there was 
always the fear of a speedy return. 

Well, there was nothing for it but patience 
and circumspection. 

They must be excecdingly cautious and wary, 
collect food, and lie as much as possible within 
their safe retreat. 

The life would be a little monotonous, but 
anything was better than a residence on board a 
pirate ship. 

All this while they were running along the 
shore before a stiff breeze. 

They kept as near the island as was safe, and 
lucky for them was it that they did so. 

Ned’s keen eyes were soon occupied glancing 
round the horizon. 

A low black line was clearly visible in the 
distance. 

Ned sprang up. 

“ Whew !” he cried, “here's a pretty how-de- 
do! The savages are coming in a perfect army. 
Douse the sail!” 

As he spoke, he loosened the halyard, and the 
chaloupe, being at no distance from the 
shore, ran at once into a small land-locked bay, 
where the boat was at once dismasted, and 
concealed under some of the luxuriant foliage, 


“What is to be done now?” asked Harry, 
timidly. 

“Let the fellows fight it out,” said Ned. 

“The white men will be surprised and mur- 
dered,” replied Fred. 

“ Serve the villains right,” 

“No. They are not all bad,” urged Blount ; 
“there are several worthy enough lads among 
them. I vote we warn them, if we can, without 
injuring ourselves.” 

“Just as you like,” said Ned, always good- 
natured ; ‘how is it to be done?” 

Weil, Blount didn’t exactly know; but, as 
they had the start of the savages, they deter- 
mined to make their way in the direction of the 
pirate village, and seek their opportunity. 

They were well armed ; the pirates evidently 
in the midst of a drunken orgie, and they had 
little to fear. 

Harry made them smile as he advanced, he 
looking more like a martyr going to the stake 
than a brave Crusoe marching to the wars. 

As the crow flies they were not more than 
three miles from the spot selected by the pirates 
as a residence, 

In this direction they determincd to make, 
and, having reconnoitered, trust to the chapter 
of accidents. 

It was very hot, and, though they kept be- 
neath the dark shadows of the trees, they were 
long ere they reached the confines of the camp. 

The drunken yells, the shrieking, the laughter 
which greeted their ears were anything but 
encouraging. 

Still, they contrived to approach by means of 
the small rock above the spring which had 
attracted them on shore, and overlook the camp, 

It was as they expected. 

Not an Indian warrior was to be seen. 

Whatever the fate of the men, the giris of the 
tribe had all been captured. 

Fred shuddered. 

“Do you know,” he whispered to Ned, while 
Harry sat sombrely aloof, gazing down at the 
scene of wild disorder with feclings of utter 
disgust, “what will be the fate of these 
women ?” 

“No.” 

“When they are tired of them they will be 
sold into slavery. I have been two voyages to 
Cuba, after what these feilows call black berry- 


ing.” 
“There is one remedy for that; let the 
Indians surprist ind put them all to death.” 
“Murder—st.! -uurder!” said Fred. “No; 
Atom re t 
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let us warn them somehow. Who can that be] The man collected a few together, launched 


with a log of wood to his leg?” 

Ned looked. 

Engaged in some menial occupation in con- 
nection with cooking, near a large open-air fire, 
over which a huge pot was boiling, while several 
kids and other animals were roasting, stood a 
wretched, abject-looking being in rags, alter- 
nately turning the spits, feeding the fire, and 
stirring the contents of the pot. 

His ankle was fastened by a chain to a large 
block of wood, and every time he wished to 
move he had to lift this log. 

His groans were awful. 

Every now and then he would sit down and 
cry, upon which one of the pirates would come 
out and give him half-a-dozen strokes with a 
rattan on the back. 

Upon this he rose and hastened to resume his 
work, 

“Don’t you know him?” whispered Harry. 

“No,” replied Ned. 

“Samuel.” 

“Good heavens! to what is the 
wretch reduced |” cried Ned, in dis- 
may. ‘Well, at all events, he shall 
have the merit of saving the pirates.” 

“How so?” 

“You will see. Hide yoursclf 
carefully, and be ready to start at a 
moments notice.” 

Ned, as he spoke, selected some 
gloomy looking trees on the edge of 
a slope seaward, 

The other two obeyed without a 
murmur. 

“ Samuel |!” he then exclaimed, in 
a deeply sepulchral voice. 

The boy looked up. 

He could see nothing. 

“ Samuel,” continued Ned. 

“Who speaks ?” 

“One whom you have injured 
and wronged, but who wishes to do 
you a good turn. Warn the pirates 
that the Indians are upon them at 
least a thousand strong. One hun- 
dred war canoes are in the offing.” 

The young midshipman turned 
slave, knew scarcely what to do. 

“Will you save me, Ned Sum- 
mers f”’ he said, humbly. 

“That I cannot do at present. All 
depends on circumstances; in the 
meantime warn the pirates.”” 

Samuel tried to obtain further 
information, but Ned at once de- 
clined to answer. 

At this moment a pirate came out 
of a tent and looked at the cook. 

“Sir,” said Samuel, humbly touching his hat. 

“Well?” 

“ Savages |” 

“What do you mean, idiot ?” 

“The savages are coming—hundreds—thou- 
sands |” urged the unfortunate wretch. 

“ Where—when ?” 

“Two hundred war canoes.” 

“You fool! how can you know?” said the 
pirate, savagely. 

Fortunately the man was nearly sober. 

“How can you know, I ask?” 

“My comrade, Ned, sir, just now.” 

“Either the boy is mad,” said the pirate, to 
himself, “or there is some truth in the matter. 
At all events there is method in this madman. 
Look out, ahoy !” 

A man replied from the branches of a tall 
cocoa nut tree. 

“ Ahoy I" 

“ Look out at sea.” 

“ Aye, aye.” 

“Can you sce anythizg?” 

“Yes,” 

“What and where away 2” 

“A ficet of savages just going round the 
point.” 

The man at once dashed into the village and 
alarmed his companions. 

Several were sober. 

They rallied round the officer and at once 
listened to his word. 

“On board, my men! the Philistines are 
upon us |” 


a boat, and made at once for the brigantine. 

The captain was himself very ill ; bat roused 
by the intelligence, at once came forward and 
gave his orders. 

Just in time. 

Scarcely had they set foot on the deck, than a 
mighty fleet of savages rounded the point of the 


island, while another party dashed into the | 
Hi 


village from the shore. 

Their yells of disappointment were terrible to 
hear, and the three boys, well aware of what their 
fate would be, if captured by the infuriated 
savages, resolved to keep close and await the 
course of events. 

They had secured a post not likely to be assailed 
by either party, and to all appearance, out of 
reach of all missiles. 

The war canoes, trusting to their numbers, 
never hesitated, but made a furious dash at the 
anchored ship, letting fly a volley of arrows, 
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and then preparing for the contest with spear 
and club. 

The pirates were not idle. 

No sooner were the boats in a cluster, close at 
hand, than a gun was depressed, and a rattling 
volley poured into their midst. 

The scene that follows beggars descrip. 
tion ! 

For a moment they scemed stunned at this 
sudden and extraordinary reception ; but then, | 
as if roused toa pitch of fury, they dashed at 
the ship, and began clambering furiously up its 
sides. 

At the same moment a number of those on shore } 
pushed off on logs, in small canoes, some even 
swimming with one hand, while they clutched a 
deadly weapon in the other. 

The first party, over a hundred in number, 
had gained the deck, and Ned, who had the 
tciescope in his hand, saw that in a hand-to-hand 
encounter, the savages might, perhaps, get the 
best of it. 

“They have driven the crew to the quarter- 
deck,” he cried, in an excited tone, “ and are pre- 
paring for a desperate charge. 

* What is this the pirates are doing? 

“J see, hand-grenades, rockets,” he added, 
kecping his eye upon them all the time. 
“Ab! the savages give way only for a mo- 
ment. 

“ On, on, they press, wiclding spear, club, and 
tomahawk ; then a gun, a swivel, is uncovered, 
and down go the Indians.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 158.) 


THE 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 
By the Author of * Past amp Paxsznt,” &c., &c. 
a5 
jJOUIS XVI, who had been 
brought up in complete ig- 
norance of the business of 
government, and who as- 
cended the throne at the age 
of twenty years, felt the ne- 
cessity of the services of an 
i - experienced minister of state. 
He selected M. Turgot, a 
talented and virtuous man, for that post ; but, 
as he was unable to cure the complicated evils 
under which the nation suffered, on the instant, 
he was replaced by Monsieur Necker, a citizen 
of Geneva, who had a great reputation as ao 
financier. 





Louis XVI. had married, in the 
lifetime of his grandfather, Maric 
Antoinette, the daughter of the 
Empress Marie Theresa. 

The fétes which took place on the 
occasion of this marriage were un- 
fortunately marked by an accident 
which caused the death of many 
persons ; and this accident was re- 
garded by some persons as being of 
bad augury for the young people. 

Nothing, however, could be hap- 
pier than the first years of their 
reign. 

The king was good and gentle, 
devoted himself to the conduct of 
affairs, and was sincerely anxious 
for the welfare of his people. 

The queen was a most amiable 
person, and nothing could be more 
brilliant than was the Court under 
her auspices. 

The king, however, was always so 
serious, that it was said of him when 
he perambulated the queen’s draw- 
ing-rooms, that he had the air of 
being the father of a family who 
was indulgently watching the pas- 
times of his children. 

The eldest son of Louis XVI. died. 

The second, who, by reason of this 
event, became Dauphin, was a most 
charming child; handsome and vi- 
vacious. 

The king's sisters, who voluntarily 
lived in seclusion, were all distin- 
guished for their virtues ; and one 
of them, Madame Elizabeth, was 
endowed with a dignity of character 
which displayed itself in adversity. 

The monarch’s daughter was as promising a 
child as her brother ; but, it seemed that, as far 
as the royal family was concerned, France 
was no more to be happy. 

There were periods when, wearied of the 
brilliant pleasures of a Court, Marie Antoinette 
was wont to retire to a model farm named 
Trianon, adorned with rustic gardens, and 
furnished with a dairy, which she took pleasure 
in attending to herself. 

There, surrounded by her children, and clothed 
in a simple muslin dress, she delighted in milk- 
ing her cows and cultivating her flower-beds 
like any peasant girl. 

In spite of all the king’s goodness of heart ani 
benevolent intentions towards his people, he had 
not the vigour and strength of mind requisite 
for the government of his extensive kingdom, 
which had suffered so grievously in consequence 
of the fictitious glory of the reign of Louis XIV., 
and the vices of Louis XV. 

On one point, however, he displayed great 
largeness of mind. 

Louis XY. had always shown the greatest 
horror of those who attacked the establisbed 
order of things, whether as respected religious 
matters or political ones, and had driven them 
from his kingdom. 

His grandson was far more religious, but ha‘. 
also, a far more liberal disposition, and allowe:! 
the proscribed writers to return to France. 

Amongst those who took advantage of this 
amnesty was the celebrated Voltaire, who was 
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welcomed with the greatest enthusiasm by a 
large number of his countrymen. 

Louis XVI. was anxious for peace, but soon 
found himself engaged in a war with England. 

The American colonies of the latter kingdom, 
feeling that they possessed sufficient moral and 
physical force to govern themselves, had cn- 
gi in a war with the English king, George 
IIL, under the pretext of resisting the 
levying of certain taxes, but in reality for 
the purpose of obtaining their indepen- 
dence, and the governments of Spain and 
France, always anxious to lessen the 
power of England, had assisted the re- 
volted provinces to the utmost of thcir 


power. 

France sent both troops and fleets to 
the assistance of the Americans, and 
these had many conflicts with the Eng- 
lish ; the balance of success being for 
some time about equal for either side. 

But, at length, in the fourth year of the 
war, the English admiral, Romany, ob- 
tained a great victory over the French, 
taking four ships of the line, and sinking 
one. 

Svon afterwards the French and 
Spaniards were defeated by the English 
off Gibraltar, and then, peace being 
made, Louis XVI. had no foreign enc- 
mies to contend with. 

But the domestic difficulties of the 
kingdom continued to increase. 

The Corvée, or system by which a 
tenant was forced to do certain work for 
his landlord for nothing, continued to 
exist. 

The parileged classes, or, in other 
words, those who contributed nothing to 
the welfare of the state, continued to 
live in extreme luxury, and the state of morals 
was most depraved. 

That odious prison, the Bastile, continued to 





and gave him several hints that his addresses | chance of her ever winning the young man’s 
would be favourably received by her. Eugene, | affections, began to contrive schemes of ven- 
however, did not notice these hints. geance. 

On one occasion, he had just returned from She hurried to her father, and, under pretence 
a journey, and, having concluded his business, | that he had been guilty of great rudeness to her, 
had hurried away to see his betrothed, Herminie | procured an order for Eugenc’s imprisonment in 
St. Lo, when a commotion was heard in the | the Bastile. 
street. The people were shonting for bread. Not content with this, she even contrived that 
poor Herminie should share the same 
fate. 

Neither of the lovers knew the fate of 
the other till the prison was destroyed, 
when they discovered that for a long 
time a thick wall only had separated 
them, they having been lodged in adja- 
cent cells. 

Their trials and sorrows had been great, 
proportionately great was their joy, when 
once more restored to each other's arms. 

As for the wretched woman who caused 
all their misery, she and her father were 
among the first victims of the revolu- 
tion. 

Frequent risings of the people took 
place, and the destruction of the house 
of a manufacturer named Réveillon was 
ominous of the horrors which were soon 
to occur. 

It was said that he was hard to his 
work people, and had expressed his de- 
light that bread was so dear as it forced 
them to work longer hours. 

At length Louis XVI. yielded to the 
generally expressed desire of his people, 
and assembled what were known in 
France as the States, that is to say, the 
uobles, the clergy, and a certain number 
of deputies representing the people ; the 

ATTACK ON TILE HOUSE OF REVEILLON. latter being known as the third estate. 
The States assembled at Versailles. The 

“T always tremble when I hear those horrid ; king proceeded thither, and all hoped that a 
sounds,” said Herminic. happy day had dawned for France. 

“Fear not, dearest; they wili not dare do But, alas ! the miseries of the country were so 


be crowded with prisoners, few of whom had_| any violence. You will be my wife in a short | great that no one knew on which side, or how, to 


any idea of the charges laid against them. 


time, and then we will seek some quiet retreat | grapple with them. 


There is little doubt that some were imprisoned | far away from the noise of this great city.” (To be continued. Commenced in No, 132.) 


for mere spite—to satisfy the hatred of an enemy 


who had sufficient influence to procure their im- | her head, blushing, but 
prisonment ; in other cases, female jealousy had | neither she nor her lover 


been at work. 
One case deserves mention. 


There was in the employ of the government | by a third person. 


a young man named Eugene D'Almaine. 





VOLTAIRE RETURNING FROM EXILE. 


Eugene was what we should call a king’s 
messenger, yet, notwithstanding his duties were 
very numerous, he found time to love a fair girl, 
who was dependent upon the bounty of the noble 
lord from whom he generally received his orders. 

At the same time, the noble lord’s daughter 
fell in love with the handsome young messenger, 


Herminie hung down 


had any idea that the 
words were overheard 


Mademoiselle Louise 


LOUISE L’ENCLOS LISTENING TO THE CONVERSATION. 


L’Enclos, the daughter of the marquis, stood in. A POPULAR speaker has got up a lecture on 
the open doorway, listening with clenched hand, “Getting Ahead.” A head is a good thing to get-— 


and frowning brow. 3 if there are any brains in it. 
_“‘Never!” she muttered. “I will destroy’ Arrnoveam lawyers are a class of men whose 
him rather than see him wed Herminie.” | honesty of purpose is universally auspected, we must 


She listened a little time longer, and then, say that we never knew one who objected to doing 
being convinced that there was not the slightest a good deed. 
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BICYCLE BOB. 

By the Author of “Ginrs Evencnr 
“ Frep Faoric,” “ WILDFo 

—e 

CHAPTER VIU.—(continued.) 


SAY, Bob, lct’s have a ride 
now, that’s a good fellow,” 
said Charley, after they had 
gone some distance. 

“All right, old fellow,” 
was the reply ; “but I think 
you'll come down, that’s all.” 

And so saying, Bob dis- 
mounted. 

Charley the next moment was astride the 
vehicle, and Bob was surprised to see how well 
and firmly he kept his seat. 

“Now I'll take a turn up the lane, and come 
back to you. You'll wait here?” said Charley. 

“Well. yes, if you like,” was the reply. 

SAN ri 2 

And away 
up the lane. 

“Don't go far, Charley,” shouted Bob, “as I 
want to ge.home. He rides well; and I must 
see now if I can’t get him back into the factory. 
The warning he has given me to-night shall 
atone for the past.” 

Here his thoughts were interrupted by a 
loud crash, mingled with oaths and cxecra- 
tions. 

“Ta! I sce through it all now. Charley has 
put himself in my place, and is waylaid by the 
thieves. Noble fellow! I won’t be far off 
him.” 

Producing his revolver, he dashed up the 
lane. 

By the dim light he could see two persons 
struggling upon the ground, while a third was 
partly kuceling down. 

“Help, help! they are murdering me !” shouted 
Charley. 

The next moment a bullet from Bob's re- 
volver whizzed through the hat of the man who 
ling up, and another quickly followed. 
some along, sergeant,” shouted Bob, 
ginary policeman ; “here are the 
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went Charley slowly but steadily 












to an 
villains ! 

At this the men started off, and before 
Bob could reach them had disappeared. 

“Hilloa, Charley! are you hurt much? A 
nice trick you played me. Hilloa! what is the 
matter ?”" he asked, for Charley leaned heavily 
against Bob. 

“The fellow has stuck a knife into my 
shoulder, Bob,” he said. “I feel very faint ; the 
bicycle is smashed to picccs.” 

“Never mind that; we can soon make 
another ; it’s you I am thinking of. You did 
that, you know, to save me. I shan’t forget 
it easily. Tell-me the treth, Charley, was it 
not 50?” 

“Well, I won't deny it,” replied Charley, as 
they moved slowly along in the direction of 
Jolm Stout's cottage. “ You sce, Bob, I guessed 
what those villains would be at, and another 
thing I guessed.” 

And, in spite of his weakness, Charley smiled. 

“ And what was that?” said Bob. 

“That you had the money. about you.” 

“You were not far out,” was the reply. 

“I thought not. Well, then, if you had been 
robbed and murdered in your defence of the 
master’s moncy, and which you would have 
been had you been alone, what would have been 
said, ch?” 

“Can't say,” replied Bob. “ Not much.” 

“Wouldn't there).though; the whole place 
would have spoken out, the old people would 
have cried out, and Polly~—” 

‘The less said about Polly the better, Charley, 
for here we are at the cottage.” 

The astonishment of Polly, who was standing 
at the door listening for the sound of the bicycle 
wheels, was grcat when she saw Bob leading a 
man along, 












His face was ghastly pale, and the blood, 
baving: ‘kled down his arm on to his hand, 
made him look still more spectral, especially as 


he lifted it to his face to push back his hair. 

“Oh! my gracious, uncle—aunt !” screamed 
out Polly, “ Bob’s been and murdered a man. 
Oh! my, where are the volice? Police !” 

















upon a chair in the passage. 

“Don’t be foolish, Potly.” 

“Sir, I'd have you to know that ia a liberty 
that I-—” 

“ Stuff, nonsense !” said Mrs. Stout, coming 
into the passage. “What's this all about, eb, 
Bicycle?” 

“ Ah ! it's all owing to that. It’s been a spill,” 
said Polly. 

By this time Bob had given up the moncy,| 
got Chariey into the kitchen, and placed him 
in a scat. 

“ Pull off his jacket, and get his shirt siceves 
up. I'll be back in a moment.” 

And without any more questions, Bob darted : 
out of the place. 

Up to the top of the lanc, into the high road, 
the half-mile of ground being soon covered, and 
Bob pulled up panting at the surgeon's. 

Luckily he was at home, and knowing Bob, 
hurried back with him to the cottage. 

Arrived there, they found the greatest con- 
sternation reigning. 

Charley had fainted dead off. 

Old Stout had, alarmed at the affair, hobbled 
into the kitchen, and was stantping and howling 
with agony, Polly having, in her fright and zeal 
to get him a chair, clapped it on his gouty foot. 

Then again, having heard that feathers burnt 
was a good thing to recover persons from faint- 
ing, she had tried in vain to find some, and 
thinking that burnt bristles might answer the 
same purpose, had set light to a new broom, and 
was rushing up with it to Charley's nose, as Bob 
and the doctor entered. 

“ What on earth is all this ?” said the surgeon, 
who could scarcely refrain from laughing at the i 
scene before him. 

“Trying to bring him to himself, poor young 
fellow,” said Polly. 

“Yes; and nearly suffocating the rest,” re- 
plied the surgeon, 

After examining the wound, and binding it 
firmly up, the medical man prescribed rest and 

uiet. 

2 “In case he should be delirious,” whispered | 
the doctor to Bob, “somebody should sit up 
with him.” 

“T will take that office upon myself,” replied ; 
our hero. “He saved my life, and I'll try and 
return the compliment.” 

“TIknow I can trust to you,” replied the 
surgeon, and took his leave. 

Charley Mason, after the visit of the surgeon, 
recovered himself so much, that he could walk | 
into the sitting-room, into which by this time 
John Stout had been got back with much care 
and trouble. 

“ Oh, uncle,” said Pctly, “had I known that! 
chair would have hurt your toe so, I would have 
dropped it upon my own.” 

“Well, my child,” said the old man, with a 
grin, “the next time will do.” 

There was a pausc of some little time, for all 
the parties sat gazing at one another. 

“ Bob Ready,” said his master, at last, “I 
should like vastly to know the meaning cf all 
this.” 

The explanation asked was soon given. 

“And now the first thing that I shall do,” 
said Bob, “is to go into the lane and sce if 
I can bring back the remains of the bicycle, then 
I have a favour to ask you.” 

“And one,” said John Stout, holding out 
his hand, “that there won’t be much trouble in 
granting.” 

“Tl go with you, Bob,” said Charley, rising 
from his seat, “and help you.” 

“You sit down, my lad,” said the good old! 
woman. “You have done your day’s work, and 
you shan't stir to-night, unless it is to bed. 
Bob can manage all that by himself, and won't 
be long about it.” 

“Oh, no, I shall soon be back,” replied Bob. 
“ But I must get a light.” 

And so saying, he went into the kitchen to 
procure a bull's-eye that had been kept always 
there. 

He lighted it, and was passing out, when he 
started back at seeing Polly with her bonnet 
and cloak on. 

“Polly,” he said, “are you there ?” 

“Yes, Bob, Iam, And so are you I sce.” 





And, faintly uttering the last ery, she sank 


And she tossed her head back. 

“And pray where are you 
Warner ?” 

“T shall answer that question by asking 
another, Mr. Ready. Where are you going ?”” 

“To fetch home the remains of the bicycle,” 
was the reply. 

“Well, then, as I was present when the un- 
fortunate—akem—vehicle was first projected, 


going, fis: 


‘perhaps you will have no objection to my 


being at the funeral. 
Bob?” 

“No, it’s a break-down, Polly.” 

And so saying Bob was passing by her. 

“Stop, sir, you are not going in that way ; I 
have very great doubts about all this, and shall 
go and look into the matter myself.” 

“With all my heart ; give me your arm.” 

And Bob offered his arm with the greatest 
politeness. 

“TI beg your pardon, I can walk without any 
assistance.” 

And then suddenly snatching the lantern out 
of his hand, she ran out into the lane, leaving 
Bob in the dark to follow her. 

Polly little thought of the recepticn she would 
meet with. 

The shouts and cries for help had aroused the 


It’s a break-up, isn’t it, 


| policemen, and they hastened with all the speed 


they could to the spot. 

At first they thought that another attempt had 
been made to rob the villa again, and so.they 
made their way there ; but finding that it was 
closed, and that all was safe and quict, they went 
further up the lane until they came to the place 
where lay the remains of the bicycle ! 

“Hulloa! what's all this? That fast chap 
has come to grief at last!” said one of the 


| men. 


“ And hurt himself, for see there is his hat ; 
and by the Lord Harry ! look here, spots of blood 
—and——here is a knife! I say, Tom, what 
is all this about?” 

“Blest if I can come at it ; but hold hard, 
stand back, here is a light coming.” 

The two men drew back and hid themselves 
from any observation, watching at the same time 
intently the progress of the light. 

Polly's good humour was in the ascendancy 
upon the occasion, and she tripped forward gaily 
in advance of Bob. 

At last she came up to the spot where the dis- 
abled bicycle lay. 

© Well, in all my life, to think that it would 
come to this; plenty of robbery and very nearly 
amurder! Oh Lord ! what's that! Murder!” 

“Hold your tongue, my gal,” said a rough 
voice. “ What do you know about this, eh ?” 

Polly looked up, and her heart sank within her 
when she saw the figures of two giant policemen 
standing by her side. 

“Oh, she knows nothing about it, police- 
man,” said Bob, who that moment came up. 

“ And pray who are you, you seem to know all 
about it, my lad,” said one of the men, not re- 
cognising Bob. 

© Well, yes, I think I do,” was the reply. 

“Oh, you do; then -we'll trouble you to walk 


| with us.” 


5 And he stretched out his hand to lay hold of 
ob. 

Bob sent forth a hearty laugh at this, and 
stepped on one side, which the man, thinking was 
an attempt to escape, he made a rush at him but 
was prevented by the other man. 

“Hold hard, Joe, I know this chap; it’s all 
right. What's been up,?” 

“ Only an attempt to rob and murder, that’s 
all,” replied Bob ; ‘‘ but here, give me a hand up 
to the cottage, and you shall have a glass and 
know all about it.” 

This was done, and the men having been made 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts, took their 
departure to look after the two men and the pony 
chaise, which, by this time and by another road, 
had reached town. 

After a time Charley Mason was put into 
Bob’s bed, the latter having signified his inten- 
tion of sitting up the whole of the night. 

Before retiring for the night, old Stout shook 
Bob heartily by the hand, and in a paroxysm of 
delight, exclaimed, 

“God bless you, Bob, for this night's work ; 
if it hadn’t have been for you the money would 
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have been lost, and a very serious one it would 
have been for me.” 

“Charley Mason saved it, sir; if it hadn't 
been for him I should have been murdered and 
robbed.” 

“IT believe you, Bob,” said his master, “and 
from this night Charley Mason isa man. Good 
night I”? 

And they parted with a hearty shake of the 
hands, 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE GHOST IN -THE FACTORY. 
MasTeR JACK PEPPER and his companion had 
taken up their station near the factory for some 
hours before the attempt at robbery was made. 

They stood in an alley close by, which, while 
it concealed them from the eyes of the police, 
gave them an opportunity of seeing what was 
going on at the place they intended paying a 
visit to. 

“I wonder,” said Jack, to his companion, “ if 
that chap left the money, or whether it is all 
gammon ; such things have been done, Bill.” 

“Yes; but I think in this case we are upon 
the right track. Look at it in this ere light : it 
ain't likely that Bicycle Bob would be such an 
ass as to take all that money home with him, it 
ain’t likely.” 

“Well, then, if it is there, we'll have it and no 
mistake, and if not he’ll get such atanning as 
won't please him.” 

“I owes him one,” replied Bill. 

“And I a lot; so between us he'll get it. 
After this affair we shall have to keep on the 
quiet for some time.” 

* “What for, eh?” 

- “Why, things ain't been right since that 
affair of the maskerade,” here Jack laughed. 
“It was a jolly lark for all that.” 

“ How do you mean not right ?” 

“Why, not right ; that’s clear enough. Some 
one has blabbed, and I have got my suspicions 
who it is.” 

“ Who is it?” whispered his companion. 

“Never mind at present; it’s just as well kept 
to myself, bat the last few days there has been a 
lot of strangers about the old place that has 
made me and the old man rayther uncomfortable 
and kept us on the look out, and so much so that 
Ihave warned a lot of our chaps off.” 

“If you'll only tell me who the chap is, I'll 
stop his tongue.” 

“Let us pull this affair off first, and we'll 
settle the other afterwards. Listen,” and Jack 
poked his head out, and cautiously looked out; 
~‘there’s a couple of peelers coming, and so we'll 
get out at the other end of the alley, and meet 
again in half-an-hour, and then go to work.” 

They did so, and fortunate for.them they 
did, for the inspector, James Hawk, and one 
of his best men, were on the look-out, and it 
would have been rather awkward had they lighted 
upon Jack Pepper and his companion. 

As it was, as the inspector and his man entered 
the one end of the alley, Jack Pepper and his 
companion emerged at the other; and, hastily 
separating different ways, were entirely lost to 
sight by the time the others had arrived at the 
other end. 

“ What is that you say about a light having 
been seen in the factory ?” said the inspector. 

“One of the men said the other night he saw 
alight for some time, but he took no further 
notice.” 

“Did he rt itt” 

oF believe bo.” 

“That's right ; it’s of no consequence, because 
they work at all hours. I'll have a look round 
the place myself of a night.” 

“A woman living opposite says she was look- 
ing in when she saw a blue light, and——Excuse 
me laughing, sir.” 

“Well, go on ; and what?” 

“A ghost !” and here the man tried to suppress 

gh. 


a lany 
“Stuff, nonsense! And what was the ghost 
doing 1” 
“Going head-over-heels, sir.” 
“Well, it’s the first time I have heard of a 


ghost conducting itself in that way. The woman 
had taken something that affected her head, 





Keep a sharp look-out ; there are plenty of bad 
characters out.” 

And, with that, they separated. 

The woman who had beheld the strange sight 
of the “ghost in the factory,” was quite right in 
one respect. 

The boy Head-over-heels had several times 
indulgéd in visits to a theatre in his ncighbour- 
hood, where the ghost, with its usual accom- 
paniment, blue or red fire, often made its 
appearance, 
Nothing pleased the boy so much, except his 
tumbling, than to.lay out a few halfpence in 
buying some of thérfires; and, having founda 
way by which he could get into the factory, play 
the ghost in the still hour and dead of the 
night. ° 

Saturday night.was. the night generally 


selected by him, after he had paid a visit to his} P. 


favoured place of amusement. 

He oould take up his abode there all day on 
Sunday, for very often this wandering Arab had 
no place of shelter. 

In fact, it was scarcely possible to keep him 
under any roof, so-deeply had the love of the 
streets, and his propensity to tumble along the 
side of the road or on the pavement taken hold 
upon him. 

He laid in aH the week,:as occasion offered 
with the means, small quantities of the fire, 
which he secreted in the factory ready for use. 

In vain had his master tricd to reclaim him 
by getting him a lodging. 

It was useless; the streets or markets were 
his home. 

With all this wandering, outcast life, he was 
strictly honest. 

And more than once he had been rewarded 
for finding: small articles and scrupulously re- 
turning them. 

On the night.in. question: the night) upon 
which Rob had started home with the cash upon 
his person, the boy had made up his mind to 
have a grand display of his favourite fire—blue. 

“TU have a jolly Jerk when all the neigh- 
bourhood is ‘wrapped inthe arms of Mor-fee-us. 
What's life without enjoyment? I have heard 
people say that often enough, but I don’t know 
what it means. P'r’aps some day I shall find it 
out. If I could only get a chap to act the villain 
and I the ghost, I think that would be enjoy- 
ment.” 

The ghost of Head-over-heels was not a white 
ghost ; it was exactly the opposite character. 

He had a peculiar way of entering the factory 
without opening a door or a window, and had 
hitherto escaped detection. 

It was not the most approved method of enter- 
ing, still it was that or none. 

To the large forge of the factory was attached 
a wide chimney ; it was thickly built, and its 
strength was still further supported by thick 
bars of iron running across. 

The boy was well aware of all this, and could 
find his way down and up with the greatcst 
facility. 

Having watched that no one was on the look- 
out, he would run up on the roof and down the 
large chimney in an instant. 

Then, knowing where he kept his stock of 
lucifers, he soon had a light, which he hid so 
cleverly that not the slightest trace of it could 
be seen outside. 

On the night, therefore, after he had seen a 
thrilling drama, the boy made. his way to the 
factory, but was for some time prevented in 
carrying out his darling project by secing that 
the inspector and the sergeant were engaged in 
conversation, 

“What keeps them there chaps talking there 
I wonder? No matter; I shan’t go until they 
are gone. I've plenty of time—all day to- 
morrow, if it comes to that.” 

A few minutes after that the police separated, 
and Head-over-heels was in the factory. 

This time, if anything, he was blacker than 
ever. 

The work had been very hard in the factory, 
and the chimney was more strongly encrusted 
with soot, so that when he descended he was 
pretty well covered. 

Shaking himself, however, free from a great 
portion of it, he took a few good somersaults up 
and down the whole length of the factory to 





free himself from the rest, and then seating 
himself down in his corner, he pulled out of his 
pocket a lump of bread and cheese, with a large 
onion, and prepared to make his supper. 

“T always like to have a quiet supper before I 
takes my amusement. What a lucky fellow 
Bicycle Bob is! Well, I don’t grudge him any- 
thing. He isa good sort, and deserves all he 

ts.” 

And so he went on muttering and enjoying 
his supper, without heeding anything that was 
going on around him. 

Jack Pepper and his companion had again 
met, and finding the coast clear, had stolen 
cautiously towards the factory. 

“I think the shutter nearest the end o’ the 
factory will be the place to begin at. It ain't 
any use trying any other part,” said Jack 


epper. 

The shutter that he spoke of was very old and 
decayed, and more than once Bob had given 
directions that it should be more securely 
fastened. 

The man who had accompanied Jack was an 
experienced hand, and it was not long before it 
was thrown open, and, without much ceremony, 
they jumped into the factory. 

The noise they made alarmed Head-over-heels, 
and he crept closer into his hiding-place. 

“What's up now?” he muttered. “I wanted 
a ghost, and I am blest if I don’t think I shall 
have one.” 

Then, peeping out, he perceived that a man 
and a boy had entered the place. 

At that moment their backs were turned 
towards him, but suddenly they faced round as 
though they had heard a noise. 

“By the hokey! it’s Jack Pepper,” muttered 
the affrighted boy, “and the chap they call Bill 
Skinner. If they find me out, they'll murder 
me.” 

And he crouched down upon his stomach, and 
held his breath. 

“Come on, Skinner ; there is the counting- 
house at the ead there, I daresay it’s locked,” 
said Jack. 

“That won’t matter much,” was the reply. 

“Keep the light under your jacket, and don’t 
let them blessed peelers see it.” 

“ All right ; go ahead,” was the reply. 

They went cautiously along, and, as Jack held 
the light shaded, they frequently stumbled 
against a bar of iron or heavy sledge hammer 
that had been left on the ground ; and once the 
man Skinner measured his length upon the 
ground, to the great delight of Head-over-heels, 
who had emerged from his retreat, and was 
crawling like an eel after them. 

At length they reached the counting-house 
door, and found it locked. 

But Skinner was too much a master of his 
trade to have come without his working tools ; 
and, taking a bunch of finely-tempered skeleton 
keys, he applied one of them to the lock, but 
without success. 

“Oh, you won’t, won’t you? we'll soon see 
about that, ” he muttered. 

And, with that, he produced a small centre- 
bit, and, giving it a jerk upwards, the door 
opened the next minute. 

“T thought I should master you,” he said; 
“There never was a lock yet that Bill Skinner 
couldn’t manage.” 

The boy had wriggled himself close enough to 
hear all that was being said. 

“They have come to rob the place,” he 
mutt ; “perhaps worse ; burn it down.” 

He peeped into the place, and saw Skinner 
trying to force open the iron safe, while Jack 
Pepper held the light down, partly shaded by 
his hand. 

“It’s a tougher job than I bargained for,” 
muttered Skinner. 

And so it was, for the perspiration rolled down 
his face as he tried in vain to force it. 

At last, by means of a powerful wedge inserted 
in the door, the lock gave, and then the interior 
of the safe appeared to view. 

It was empty ! 

Bob had moved the books and the rest - 
its contents, and hid them away in a scc 
place. f 2 

“Why, what is this?” said the disappoint 
burglar; “here’s an infernal sell! Why. 
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confound it, there ain't even a bad half- 
crown.” 

They looked in blank dismay for an in- 
stant. 

“Try the desks; p’r’aps it’s in there,” said 
Jack. 

“Right you are,” said Skinner ; “and it won't 
be a very hard job; that’s where the.swag is, I'll 
be bound ; so here goes.” 

The desks were very soon opened. 

“ Why, man, they are empty too! Why, there 
ain't a blessed scrap of anything in either of 
them!” 

“T see it all now, Jack.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“The matter! somebody has been and split 
upon the whole affair, that’s what’s the matter.” 

“ Stuff | who was to do that ?” was the reply. 

“T don’t know who was to do it, but it has 
been done. Don’t you see it, muffin-hea:l ?” 

“Come, I say, no names. I ain’t best pleased 
at the turn things have taken. There is one 
comfort that if we leave a few of Bob Ready’s 
tools about, suspicion will fall on him.” 

“Perhaps. Well, this is a nice wild-goose chase. 
Tam so savage, that if Mr. Bob Ready was here 
I'd give him a dose. But still I say somebody 
has blown upon us.” 

“Well, then, it must have been in the public. 
Some one has overheard you, that’s the moral on 
it,” said Jack. 

“Moral or not, I gives it another name. 
80 savage I could set fire to the place.” 

“What a lark it would be, eh?” 

Then they whispered together, looking round 
the place as if in search of materials to fire the 
building. 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the mind 
of the boy who had been watching them, and he 
hastened back to his hiding-place where he 
kept his stock of fire. 

“T'll play the ghost to them, and see if I can't 
frighten them out of that game.” 

He groped about until he placed his hand 
upon a large cake of whiting, and the next 
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“THEY LOOKED IN BLANE DISMAY.” 


moment he was busily employed rubbing it over 
his face. 

That done, he poured out the whole of the 
blue fire he had, making a very good-sized heap, 
and, getting a match ready, waited until he saw 
the gleam of the light that Jack Pepper carried 
approach nearer. 

e light went wavering about in several 
parts of the building, as if those that carried it 
where in search of something. 

“They are looking for something to burn, 
that’s what they are,” said the boy. 

And he was right in his conjecture. 

Bill Skinner and Jack Pepper looked about in 
vain for some material by which they could set 
fire to the factory, for so enraged were they at 
being foiled, that they felt that nothing but 
some diabolical plan of revenge would satisfy 
them. 

There was plenty of old wood lying about, but 
it was of too large a nature to ignite easily. 

“There is nothing to answer our purpose,” 
said Skinner, “and so I think we'll leave it 
until our next visit.” 

Head-over-heels heard the word ghost, and 
thought that was a good time for him to make 
his appearance. 

Accordingly he lighted the match, and, 
placing it on the compound, it blazed up 
instantly. 

Then he stood at the back of it, and throwing 
his arms up the reflection of the fire played 
strongly upon his face, giving it a most unearthly 
appearance ; then, imitating the sepulchral tones 
he had so often heard before, he gasped out the 
word “murder !” 

The next moment there was a wild cry, and 
Bill Skinner and Jack Pepper dashed off in the 
direction of the place they had entered, and 
getting through it made their escape: 

Then our boy, seeing that they had fled, took 
a@ number of gyrations around about the fire 
until he was aroused by the gruff voice of a 
man. 

“What's the matter there? Is the place on 














fire 1” it said. 
Hawk.” 
“Then we are all right,” said the lad. 

. And, rushing to the door, he, after some 
little trouble, threw it open; and then, attended 
by two other policemen, Inspector James Hawk 
entered. 


“Let me in; I am Inspector 





CHAPTER X. 
THE HAWK UPON THE TRAIL, 
THE astonishment of the in¢pector and his men 
was very great when they entered the factory 
and saw only the boy there. 

“Why, what the devil have you been doing, 
eh, boy?” said Hawk. 

“Playing the ghost, please sir,” was the 
Teply. 

“Playing the——But stop; have you been 
alone in al this?” and he held the bull’s-eye up 
to the boy’s face, and looked at him keenly. 

Head-over-heels was striving to rub off the 
whiting from his face, but his hands, being 
begrimed with black, the rubbing mixed up a 
strange colour upon his face, and cast such a 
comical expression over it as to cause the officers 
to burst into a fit of laughter. 

“ Who has been helping you with this game ?" 
said Hawk, when he had recovered himself. 

“Not nobody. I did it all by mysclf, and 
frightened the chaps away.” 

“The chaps! what chaps?” and the inspector 
looked knowingly at the men. 

“Why, them chaps that comed here to do the 
burglary.” 

“Do the what ?” said Hawk. 

“ Well, I think that’s the right name for it— 
the breaking in.” . 

i The breaking in, eh? Who were the two 
cha) pe 

“Why, I knows. They got in at that ere 
winder, and makes for the counting-house—thcre 
where the gov’nor keeps the money—and I 
crawled all the way arter them, and I secs them 
smash—the safe—and the desks, and take——" 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 158.) 
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A STRANGE CAREER; 


OB, THE FORGER’S VICTIM. 
aoe 
CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


TR] VERY one turned to see, as they 
another ship ; instead 
of which they beheld an im- 
mense piece of the front of one 
of the mountains of ice sliding 
down from a height of some 
two or three hundred feet, and 
as it slid producing an extra- 
ordinary grinding noise. 

When it reached the edge of the glassy pre- 
cipice, it plunged into the sea, burying itself for 
awhile in a cloud of foam. 

On that day they saw the first walrus, with 
its immense tusks and ponderous body. 

It was frightfully cold, still the “ Mermaid” 
steamed along, with her bow pointed north- 
north-by-west. 

Oscar had, with the rest, a double allowance 
of flannel served out, stout guernseys, and bear- 
skin gloves. 

No part of the skin was exposed, except the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, for a far-cap, with 
lappets lying down over the ears, kept the head 
warm and comfortable, and a thickly-lined fox 
or bear skin coat was worn over all. 

The days, too, got very short, and the night 
secapted! a very large part of the twenty-four 

jours, 





But even those hours were far from dark, for 
the aurora lent its beautiful dancing rays to 
dispel the gloom, and one-half of the heavens 
was lit up with its glittering rays of the most 
exquisite and varied colours, shooting and dart- 
ing upwards in the most fantastic manner. 

One day, when Oscar was below in the fore- 
castle, Tim came down with horror depicted on 
his countenance. 

“What's the matter?” asked Oscar, alarmed. 

“Tm blessed if I know--only there’s a goin’ 








“OSCAR LEVELLED HIS GUN AND FIRED,” 


to be a end of the world, and that’s pretty 
certain.” 

“What a fool you are, man; what stupid idea 
aye you got hold of now?” 

« |, only this—there'’s been two suns in 
the sky, anyhow; and I never heard of that 
afore |’ 

“Two suns?” 

“Yes, two suns; and if we ain't in the land 
of devils and beelzebubs and imps, my name 
ain't Tim Davies. I wish we was at Wap- 
pin’ !” 

“Well; I've read something about it,” said 
Oscar ; “‘and I believe it’s usual in these parts, 
at certain times in the year, although I’ve never 
seen it.” 

“Thank God!" said Tim, relieved; “then it 
ain't the end of the world yet! What a thing 
it is to be able to read, like you.” 

Tim was equally perplexed a little while 
afterwards by seeing two moons in one night ; 
but he soon found it was the customary thing 
in those high latitudes, and therefore took little 
further trouble about them, only he thought it 
“ wasn’t quite accordin’ to natur’.” 

The period the sun stopped above the horizon 
during its diurnal visits began to grow less, 
until at last his appearance was a mere ghost of 
A peep. 

There was no power in his rays, and the ice 
around the little steamer gradually closed in, 
until she was firmly locked up in its cold irre- 
sistible grasp, and at last she had found her 
winter dock. 





CHAPTER XI. 


A BEAR HUNT, ENDING IN A STRANGE 
DISCOVERY. 


CapraIn BINGHAM was quite at home in these 
latitudes. 

He ordered the boats to be secured and 
covered for the winter; the hatches were 
fastened down, and only one opening left to the 
enbins and engine room, formed by akird of hut 








built on deck, enclosing the fore and aft com- 
panion-way, and the steps to the engine-room. 

This kept out much of the cold. In addition, 
each of the openings to the “below-deck " was 
guarded with extra doors, padded and fitted up 
80 as to keep the cold from penetrating and the 
warmth from escaping. : 

Heavy falls of snow took place, soon covering 
the deck of the vessel, and lay drifting and form- 
ing hills here and there, making the vast surface 
of the frozen sea resemble a white, rolling prairie, 
though it had the effect, in the immediate 
vicinity of the ship, of shielding it from the 
roughest of the cold blasts. 

The preparations for passing the winter 
occupied but a few days, and then measures 
were inaugurated for providing employment and 
amusement for the crew. 

Among these were to be enumerated bear and 
seal hunting, and trapping the white foxes, 
which were now seen in droves hovering in the 
vicinity of the ship, but, like their fellows in 
England, too cunning to be taken without some 
trouble, 

But it is now necessary to make our readers 
further acquainted with Mr. Wood, the pas- 
senger. 

He was to the crew quite a mystery, and to 
Captain Bingham a complete puzzle. 

During the first two or three days he had 
suffered from sea-sickness, which rendered his 
usually pale face almost the colour of driven 
snow, contrasting strangely with his profuse 
black locks and whiskers, and silky moustache. 

After his indisposition subsided, he took 
occasional turns on the deck for a few hours 
during the day. 

He seemed to have little facility for conversa- 
tion ; a few common-place observations to the 
captain, or Mr. Lechmere, the clergyman already 
spoken of, seemed to exhaust his powers; but 
no sooner had he performed what he seemed to 
consider that courtesy required with them, than 
his eyes sought the form of Oscar, and if he 
could find him disengaged, or not occupied in 
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some special duty that necessitated unrelaxed 
attention, his tongue loosened, and words and 
language, that showed a deep and careful read- 
ing, fell in eloquent accents from his mouth, often 
causing the listener to look up to him in sur- 
rise. 

P On these occasions, Mr. Wood would rapidly 
turn his face from him, and sometimes abruptly 
end the conversation, as though he feared some- 
thirg from the young man’s eager scrutiny, or 
was displeased with it. 

This preference for his company was a source 
of surprise to Oscar. 

It appeared evident, from Mr. Wood's manner, 
that Oscar was no stranger to him; and yet, 
though there was something in the passenger's 
features that were familiar to Oscar, he could 
not call to mind any previous mecting with 
him. 

It had also something of annoyance in it. 

Captain Bingham exhibited some little 
jealousy, Mr. Lechmere was absolutely offended, 
while from the mates and privileged seamen 
Oscar had to endure a bantering, that at times 
severely tried his temper. 

One day, after one of these conversations, Tim 
Davis, who was occupicd close to Oscar, said, 

“T’ve heerd say that it’s better to be born 
lucky than rich. This swell seems to have 
taken a reg'lar fancy for yer.” 

“We must have met before,” said Oscar, 
“though I cannot tell where. His voice hasa 
tone that is familiar to me, while his face seems 
to recall one I have seen.” 

The following day was appointed for a bear- 
huht, numerous of those animals having been 
seen in the vicinity of the ship. 

The crew had been divided into three parties, 
and were under orders to return by a given hour 
the next evening. 

A petty officer was appointed to the command 
of each party, and Mr. Wood signified his inten- 
tion of joining that commanded by Oscar, which 
included the seaman called Dan, Tim Davis, and 
two of the young ship-boys. 

After breakfast, the different parties as- 
sembled on the deck, dressed in their warmest 
clothing, and Captain Bingham, while giving 
the bencfits of his experience to those who were 
to take charge of the parties, took care to give 
it in such a tone of voice that it was understood 
as giving advice to all who were about to 
embark in the perils, for bear-hunting in the 
polar seas is, perhaps, only equalled in danger by 
the tracking of the savage tiger in the jungles 
of the East. 

As the parties diverged each a different way, 
they were soon lost to sight of each other, and as 
our tale is only to chronicle the adventures of 
onr hero, we shall attend to his fortunes only. 

Travelling over a frozen sea, with hills of solid 
snow at every hundred yards, with the ice up- 
heaved in sharp ridges, and here and there a 
breathing hole through which the seal emerges 
to get a few inspirations of the outward air, is no 
easy woik even to those accustomed to mountain 
travel ; but those who undertake it for the first 
time find it a work of an exceedingly trying 
nature. Consequently they had been three hours 
away from the ship before they accomplished as 
many miles; and the two boys were so knocked 
up that they solicited permission to return to the 
“Mermaid.” 

This Oscar readily granted, as he felt that they 
would not in any way assist the object in view, 
but might probably embarrass them in the 
event of mecting with any of the animals they 
were in search of. And thus the party was 
reduced to four. 

Mr. Wcod seemed to feel the influence of the 
exhilarating atmosphere, for he exhibited an 
activity quite forcign to his usual manner, and 
carried his gun with the air of an eager sports- 
man, every now and then, despite Oscar's re- 
monstrances, pushing on ahead to see if any game 
was in view. 

Up to the time the boys had left them, except 
a few white foxes and seals, they had not fallen 
in with any game that was worth cxpending 
powder on ; and, shortly after, beginning to feel 
fatigued themselves, they sought a sheltered spot 
under a hill of snow, and sat down to rest and 
refresh themse! ves, 

Wood eeatcd himself next to Oscar, while 








Tim and’ Dan, who were indulging in a pipe, ; 
took their positions some yards to leeward of | 
them, in order that the flavour of their tobacco 
might not offend the delicate nostrils of the 
gentleman passenger, who was known to have an 
aversion to it. 

A brilliant coruscation of light exhibited itself 
at the moment they were seated, tinting every 
object around with a variety of different hues, 
which Oscar, who was really a fervent admirer 
of nature, pointed out to his companion. 

“Yes, it is, indeed, beautiful,” said Mr. Wood ; 
“scenery so wildly grand, and so gorgeously 
coloured, repays the perils that-must be under- 
gone to witness it.” 

“ But surely, sir,” observed Oscar, “it was not 
a love for such sights as these that induced you 
to undertake this voyage? Excuse my freedom, 
but I think you altogether untitted for it.” 

“Tt may not have been,” replied Mr. Wood ; 
“I may bave other reasons. We all have our 
secrets. You have yours, or why is it that I find 
one who has every pretension to the character of 
a gentleman filling an office but one degree 
above that of acommon sailor. Indeed, I will 
be so far frank as to say that I know some part 
of your secret.” 

“Indeed,” said Oscar; “ your words convinoc 
me that we have met before. I have certainly 
some recollection of your features, but cannot 
individualise you at all.” 

“You have not, perhaps, the facility of re- 
membering faces,” said Mr. Wood. 

“I think I have,” replicd Oscar, quickly. 
“There are some faces that I have met with that 
I should recognise under any disguise. For 
instance, I could pick Cissy’s face out from 
among a thousand.” 

“Cissy !” exclaimed Mr. Wood, starting up, 
“ Cissy |” and then, pausing a moment, he scemed 
endeavouring to control some inward emotion, in 
which, having at last succeeded, he sat down 
again, and asked, in his usual quict manncr— 

« And who, pray, is Cissy ?” 

The name had fallen almost involuntarily 
from Oscar’s lips, and had it been possible he 
would have recalled it ; but now, he felt com- 
pelled to answer the question, so he replied— 

“Cissy is a friend, whose acquaintance I 
made under strange circumstances.” 

“ A dear friend?” 

“Yes.” 

“You love her, then ?” 

“ Most truly.” 

Mr. Wood was silent ; but a groan so deep 
issued from his mouth, that Oscar turned round, 
and saw him apparently convulsed. Another 
second, and seizing the gun that lay beside him, 
he started ap, exc exclaiming abruptly — 

“Come, ilson, are we to remain here 
all day, and go back to the ship empty- 
handed ?” 

And, without waiting for a reply, he darted 
up the snow hill like an antelope, and dis- 
appeared on the other side. 

“Stay, Mr. Wood,” shouted Oscar; “you are 
endangering your life.” 

A laugh, so wild and despairing that it 
sent a thrill through Oscar's heart, was the only 
answer, 

“Quick! Tim and Dan, throw away your 
pipes, and follow. Mr, Wood has gone mad |” 

And he ran quickly up the hill, and when on 
the summit, he saw Mr. Wood striding quickly 
onwards, already nearly a hundred yards in 
advance. 

Oscar was about to hail him, when the 
passenger suddenly halted, half turned round, 
and then, with a wild scream of terror, fell flat 
on the ice. 

Then came a short, savage growl, and, to the 
horror of Oscar, an enormous white bear rose 
up from a hollow in the ice, and flung himself 
on the prostrate body of the unfortunate 
passenger. 

For a second Oscar seemed paralysed. Then, 
shouting to Tim and Dan to hasten, he ran 
towards the animal, hoping to divert its atten- 
tion to himself, and in this succeeded, for the 
beast, seeing three enemies threatening to attack 
him, and probably fancying that the insensible 
form beneath him was incapable of doing harm, 
withdrew his forefoot from the head of his in- 








‘ tended victim, and glared fiercely at his new 
foes. 

Oscar levelled his gun and fired, drawing blood 
from the brute, but not disabling him. 

Then, eager to effect the entire rescue of the 
passenger, he snatched a long lance from Tim 
and made a dash at the bear. 

The attack was successful, but, owing to his 
speed, he stumbled over a sharp projection 
in the ice, and fell on the bear, the lance enter- 
ing the animal's abdomen and re-appearing at 
the side, inflicting. of course, a terrible wound. 

But bears take a wonderful amount of kitling, 
and Oscar, in falling, threw himself right into 
the open paws of tbe beast, which grasped him 
tightly across the shoulders, and would, in a 
very short space of time, have settled all his 
worldly accounts. 

But, by this time, Tim and Dan had arrived, 
and, dealing furious blows with their hatchets, 
compelled the bear to release Oscar, to defend 
himself from the new attack. 

Oscar was weapon'ess, for the lance had 
snapped in two; but the gun of Mr. Wood lay 
within a few feet of him. 

To pick it up, cock it, and fire, was the work 
of a few seconds, and the aim was fortunately 
accurate, for the bear rolled over, and though still 
raging furiously, the trio were soon enabled to 
dispatch him. 

Oscar now ran to Mr. Wood, and lifted him 
from the ground ; but, as he did so, the fur cap, 
the straps of which had been probably torn by 
the bear, fell off, and with it the dark locks and 
whiskers, revealing in their place the red, flossy. 
hair, and unmistakeable features of Barbara 
Pendle! 

She opened her eyes as Oscar lifted her up, 
and raised her hand to her forehead ; compre- 
hending at once that her secret was discovered, 
she slipped from his arms to her knees, exclaim- 
ing in piteous accents— 

“Forgive me! forgive me! for I shall die 
with shame.” 

“ Rise, Miss Pendle,” said Oscar, as he hastily 
replaced her cap on her head, “for Heaven's 
sake rise, or you will be frozen to death in a few 
minutes, We must return to the ship.” 

She suffered herself to be raised from her 
kneeling posture, and to be wrapped up closely. 

Then, with Oscar on one side and Dan on the 
other, she endeavoured to return to the “ Mer- 
maid.” 

But the strength that had for so long supported 
her under her masquerade had now departed 
from her entirely. 

She spoke not, but her sobs and convulsive 
movements showed how deeply she felt her posi- 
tion, and it was not without great labour that 
she was at last got on board and led to her room, 
where she relapsed into a state of insensibility 
that lasted many hours, 


CHAPTER XII. 
OSCAR MARRIES A FORTUNE. 


THE astonishment of the crew at this unexpected 
discovery of the sex of the so-called Mr. Wood, 
was only equalled by the indignation of Captain 
Bingham, at what he termed the uuheard-of 
scandal brought on the “ Mermaid.” 

The idea of a woman in disguise insinuating 
herself on board his ship, was with him a crime 
of much magnitude. 

In Mr. Lechmere, however, Barbara soon met 
with a comforter. 

On recovering, under his care, from her long 
swoon, and in answer to the questions he put to 
her, she had candidly and truthfully confessed 
that her uncontrollable love for Oscar, despite 
the coolness with which he had repelled her. had 
induced her to follow him in disguise, hoping 
only that she might share his dangers, and that 
if she died it might be near him. 

She deeply deplored the adventure that had 
caused the discovery of her secret, w! hich ‘she as- 
serted it was her intention should have been for 
ever concealed. 

Mr. Lechmere sympathised with her, al- 
though he could not help severely blaming her 
infatuation, and promised to do all in his power 
to soften the annoyance that must be occasioned 
to Oscar, with whom Barbara implored him to 
prevail to grant a speedy interview. 
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mixed fev:lings. 

As has been before said, though Barbara was 
not a beauty, she had a pleasing cast of counte- 
nance; and had Pendle’s character been other 
than it was, Oscar would have shown no repug- 
nance to the proposed match; but now his 
affection for Cissy, although he believed her lost 
to him for ever, was a serious obstacle to 
Barbara’s happiness, although the deep devotion 
she had shown towards him cansed him to look 
upon her with considerably more favour. 

While under the influence of these feelings, 
Mr. Lechmere made his appearance, and in- 
formed Oscar of her wish for an interview. 

“Itis,” said he, “a most extraordinary instance 
of the power of love in woman. I have no wish 
to interfere in your private feelings ; but from 
what has occurred, I believe your future earthly 
happiness and welfare would be assured in her 
company. 

Oscar was silent, for he could make no reply, 
and Captain Bingham having shut himself up in 
a fit of sulks, he followed the clergyman to Bar- 
bara’s cabin, and gently opening the door, pushed 
Oscar in, and discreetly retired. 

Short as had been the space of time, Barbara 
had managed to make a complete change in her 
attire ; the masculine garments, the dark locks, 
whiskers and small moustache, had been thrown 
aside, and a rich but warm suit, more suitable to 
her sex, had been put on, and as she rose from 
her chair on Oscar's entrance, he could not help 
feeling that there were more unsightly figures 
in the world than Barbara. 

The traces of indisposition still hung about her 
and exhibited itself in a weakness that compelled 
her to support herself by holding the back of her 
chair, and as Oscar took the hand she half 
timidly held towards him, he felt it tremble, and 
turn cold and hot by turns. 

“Forgive me, Oscar,” she said, in her quiet, 
musical voice, ‘‘forgive me. I fcel that I have 
done very wrong. It was not my intention to 
make myself known to you, but this accident has 
bronght about a speedy avowal. Oh, Oscar,” 
and she clasped her hands appealingly, “do not 
treat me with contempt, although I feel that I 
have no claim to any other sentiment from you.” 

Oscar was much affected. 

In the face of her appeal, his indifference, 
and even his love for Cissy, seemed to vanish, so 
he took her hands in his, and said— 

“ My dear Miss Pendle, pray calm yourself. I 
am not myself worthy of half the devotion you 
have shown towards me. I would, indeed, 
willingly make you happy in your desires, would 
have done so even on our first interview, had not 
Mr. Pendle stood in the relationship he does to 

» 

“Stay,” said Barbara, eagerly ; “I can remove 
your objection on that point. Iam not Pendle's 
daughter, but, rather, I may say, hisvictim. Ac- 
cident placed in my hands sufficient to prove 
that.” 

And taking from a small casket a packet of 
papers, she placed them in Oscar’s hands, desiring 
him to read them. 

They revealed another phase in the life of 
Pendle, and the substance was nearly as 
follows :— 

Pendle had formed an acquaintance, when a 
young man, with a Captain Weston, belonging 
to a regiment of the line, who most unexpectedly 
had come into possession of a large fortune 
through marriage. 

Three years afterwards, the regiment being 
ordered abroad, the captain having, as his letter 
expressed it, ‘a presentiment that he should 
never return,” entrusted Pendle with the man- 
agement of his affairs, and drew up a will, in 
which Pendle was appointed sole executor, 
making a kandsome provision for his wife, and 
leaving £40,000 as a dowry for his daughter. 

The vessel in which the captain sailed arrived 
safely at the Cape of Good Hope, and left there 
some days afterwards on her voyage to Bombay, 
bat, meeting with a terrible hurricane in the 
Indian Ocean, foundered, two sailors alone 
escaping to relate the disaster. 

Its effect on Mrs, Weston was such as to 
smock incapacitate her for the ordinary duties 
o 


She “was devotedly attached to her husband, 





and had frequently, without avail, entreated him 
to sell his commission, and retire into private life. 

So now Pendle had full scope for the exercise 
of his peculiar ingenuity. 

By virtue of his authority as executor, he 
received all monies, and took: upon himeelf the 
entire management of everything. 

He persuaded the widow to scck a more re- 
tired residence, at which it was soon after re- 
ported that she had died, while he took Barbara, 


then an infant of two years old, under his; 


guardianship, and brought her up as his own 
daughter. 

What his ulterior designs may have been 
Oscar could only guess; but he now fancied 
that a deep plan lay at the bottom of the scem- 
ing regard for the future position of Barbara. 

The effect of these documents was decisive on 
the mind of Oscar. : 

He thought of the intense affection Barbara 
exhibited for him in bearing such hardships 
unmurmuringly, and the imploring gaze of her 
blue eyes took his heart by storm. 


He looked at her as she stood in the little | 


cabin, and his heart glowed with warmth 
towards her. 

He took hold of her hand, and, forgetting his 
dependent position, he sealed Barbara’s happi- 
ness with the first kiss of love, 

Her tears flowed fast ; but they were tears of 
joy. 

For some moments she wept, with her head 
resting on his breast, and his arm around her 
waist. 

“T am happy now, Oscar,” she said, “and 
shall be glad to get back to England.” 

“That is impossible yet, Barbara,” returned 
Oscar. “The ship cannot be got out of the ice 
for three months yet.” 

“No matter; I shall be happy with you, 
Oscar.” 

“And so shall I with you. But tell me, 
Barbara, how did you know I was coming here?” 

Barbara blushed, and faltered out— 

“I discovered where you lodged, and I watched 
you, and——” 

At this moment there was a tap at the door, 
and the clergyman entered. 

Oscar was sitting beside Barbara, with her 
hand held in his, and his other arm round her 
waist. 

Mr. Lechmere’s sudden intrusion sent a blush 
over the pale face of Miss Pendle, and Oscar’s 
face was not wholly innocent of a slight degree 
of colour. 

“Oh! I—I—beg pasdon—dear me. How is 
my patient? Oh! I see. I shall only be re- 
quired once more, and that in my proper 
capacity.” 

Barbara blushed still deeper. 

“Well, I’m sure,” said Lechmere, who was 
really dclighted with Barbara. “ Really this is 
one of those cases that take away a man’s 
power of specch.” 

After a little conversation, it was thought 
expedient that it would be best that the captain 
should be made acquainted with what had 
happened as speedily as possible. 

“T will tell him all that has occurred, Miss 
Pendle. I will go, and see him, and then I will 
come and report progress,” said Mr. Lechmere. 

He was absent about a quarter of an hour, 
during which time Oscar and Barbara indulged 
in that description of meaningless talk, which 
to a third party is immeasurably insipid, but to 
lovers themselves is like sipping the dew from 
the plains of Heaven. 

Mr. Lechmere soon returned witha request 
that Miss Pendle and Mr, Wilson would attend 
the captain in his cabin. 

When they ertercd the captain was standing 
in his favourite position, with his back to the 
stove. 

The expression of his face was severe ; indeed, 
it might be described as almost ferocious. 

He bowed politcly to Miss Pendle, but of 
Oscar’s salute he took no notice, but cxclairacd 
in astern voice, at the same time knitting his 
brows terribly— 

“TI did not expect, sir, to be so thoroughly 
deceived in you.” 

“Is that observation applied to me, Captain 
Bingham?’ asked Oscar, firing up with rage, 

“Tt was,” exclaimed Captain Bingham, not 





deigning to look towards Oscar, “you told me 


you knew nothing of—of—of Mr. Wood—of this 
lady, and now here what do I find? what do 
I find? It’s monstrous, scandalous |” 

“Captain Bingham,” said Oscar, “I shipped 
along with you as a common seaman. As you 
said, I have lived in a different position in life to 
the present, therefore my sensibility on the point 
of honour is much more delicate than it would 
be among men of lower birth. My position at 
present is inferior to yours, but understand, 
Captain Bingham, that I have the same respect 
for truth that you have.” 

“Then why, sir,” roared the captain, who was 
in a terrible rage about the whole affair, “why 
did you say you knew nothing of this Mr. Wood, 
of this—I mean of this lady ?” 

“I spoke the truth.” 

“It’s false.” 

“May I be allowed a few words?” said Mr. 
Lechmere. “So far as the accusation madeagainst 
Mr. Wilson that he was acquainted with— 
that he knew that Mr. Wood was a—I mean 
that Mr. Wood was Miss Pendle, I believe that I 
can give my conscientious testimony to acquit 
him of any knowledge of that fact. I can 
assure you, Captain Bingham, that it is my firm 
belief that Mr. Wilson had not the slightest 
notion of who Mr. Wood was any more than 
yourself.” 

“You don’t see what you've done,” said the 
captain, a little more subdued, yet in that 
passionate way that indicates intense annoy- 
ance. “You don’t see that I have come up here 
with a view to increase the store of geographical 
knowledge, and what will my friend, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society say? what will every 
sensible man say? Do you see bow you've 
perhaps ruined my reputation for ever ?” 

“But, captain,” said the doctor, ‘‘do you not 
think the evidence of we three parties present 
here——” 

“What's evidence ?—confound the evidence |” 
shouted the captain. “Does the tongue of 
calumny stop for evidence ?” 

There was a slight pause after this. 

Oscar took advantage of the pause, and, with 
a view to assist Barbara out of her embarrass- 
ment, he exclaimed— 

“You will excuse me, Captain Bingham, but 
I really think you appear to be quite deficient 
of a certain amount of delicacy which one would 
think——” 

“ Delicacy, sir! don’t talk to me of delicacy ! 
Here I raise the expectations of the scientific 
world by starting on a voyage of discovery to 
the Polar regions ; I engage, if possible, to reach 
the North Pole ; understand, sir, that the eyes of 
Europe are upon the actions of this ship—that, 
probably, my performance will be handed down 
to posterity, with the same degree of minute 
description as was the voyage of Hudson, of 
Baffin, of Parry. Think of all this ; and further, 
that in all histories or accounts of this voyage 
there will be one paragraph—if the humbugs 
content themselves with one paragraph—saying 
that I concealed on board a lady. But, God 
bless me, Miss Pendle, I beg your pardon! 
There, don’t cry—I’ll forget it. I'll forgive you. 
Pray sit down; and you, Wilson, get a chair 
for Miss Pendle, and let’s have some wine.” 

And he drank, with the greatest amount of 
politeness and gallantry, to Miss Pendle. 

‘“ Now,” he said, after they had all drank, 
“now let me ask this, I am a plain-spoken, 
blunt sailor, you know. No beating about the 
bush. Is this an affair of love?” 

Barbara did not answer, and Oscar remained 
silent, so Mr. Lechmere answered— 

“T believe it is, Captain Bingham.” 

“Then, sir, I say, success to the lovers. But, 
understand me, they must be married without 
delay.” 

And Captain Bingham banged his hand on 
the table with a violence that made the glasscs 
dance, to add emphasis to his words, 

“1 give no further cause for the tongue of 
scandal to wag. And as soon as the ice breaks 
up I shall put them on board the first homeward~ 
bound whaler we fall in with ; so, here’s to their 
happiness.” 

And the captain drank off his glass of wino 
with an evident relish, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 160.) 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


—_—+ 
IIL—KING ARTHUR. 


ERTAIN over-sceptical writers, 
among whom Milton and 
others of almost equal autho- 
rity arc included, have utterly 
denied the existence of the 
great hero of ancient British 
romance, King Arthur. 

But the fastidiousness of this 
credulity is ridiculous, That 
Arthur existed is clear from 
this fact, if from no other— 

Henry I., the most accom- 
plished and literate of all 
English sovereigns, on one 
occasion visited the Abbcy of 

Glastonbury, in the churchyard of which Arthur 

and his wife, Guinevere, were reputed to be 

buried. 

He found no traces of any tombstones referring 
to such noble dead. But having ordered a more 
vigilant search to be made, some two or three 
fect below the surface of the ground, there was 
discovered a large stone slab bearing the follow- 
ing superscription— 

“ Hie jacet in insula Analonia Rex Arturius 
inclytus.” “Here lies in the isle of Analon, the 
illustrious King Arthur.” 

Beneath the tombstone there were two human 
skeletons, one that of a large and powerful 
man. 

The hair of his companion of the grave was 
perfectly preserved, and tradition, as to the 
colour of Guinevere’s hair, was verificd by the 
fact that it was ample and golden. 

The inclination of some writers, including a 
few of no mean repute, is explicable and par- 
donable. 

The story of his life has been so overladen 
with romance and exaggeration, that some 
minds, in disgust at the apparent impossibility 
of extracting the true from the false, have dis- 
dainfully rejected the whole as a delusion. 

Here, for example, is the title-page of one of 
the popular histories of Arthur, which circulated 
largely in England in days gone by, and of which 
a copy lies before me as I write :— 

“The most Ancient and Famous History of the 
Tenowned Prince Arthur, King of Britain, where- 
in is declared his Life and Dcath, with all bis 
Glorious Battles against the Saxons, Saracens, 
and Pagans, which (for the honour of his 
country) he most worthily achieved. As, also, 
all the Noble Acts and Heroic Deeds of his 
Valiant Knights of the Round Table. Newly 
revised, and published for the delight and profit 
of the reader,” 

It must be admitted that one reader, at least, 
is delighted every time he peruses any of the 
pages of this old book ; although the hesitancy 
of the most credulous man that ever existed 
must be staggered by the—to use a modern and 
expressive vulgarism — astounding crammers 
which are contained within this pair of worm- 
eaten boards, 

The real Arthur never saw Saracens, as is 
asserted in the title-page of the work before us, 
and we have good reason to believe that he 
never saw lions. For these felinc animals were 
not, as wolves were, included in the fere 
nature of ancient Britain, and in Arthur's days 
there were neither Zovlogical Gardens nor 
Wombwell’s shows. Nevertheless, we present, 
to quote the title page, “for the delight and 
profit of the reader,” we present literally, only 
modernising the spelling, the following tit-bit : 

“Arthur looked on his left hand, and saw 
where there was coming to himward a great and 
mighty lion. 

“Then Arthur feared his horse, lest the lion 
should have slain him. 

“Therefore, he lighted down to the ground, and 
delivered his horse unto Bandewyn, and 
(ad)dressed him toward the lion. 

“And when the lion perceived him he leapt, 
and strake at him with his paws, thinking to 
confound him. 

“But Arthur put his shield before him, and 
the lion’s stroke dashed thereat so sore that 
Arthur was all astounded with the stroke. 

“Then Arthur strake at him with Clarence, 








his good sword, as he passed by him, and struck 
off clean his tail. 

“And when the lion felt himself so hurt, he 
abandoned, with all his power, his body against 
Arthur, and with his sharp teeth he took Arthur 
by the helm, and they entered into the buckles 
of his harness. 

“But, as God would, they touched not his 
flesh. And with his foot he strake Arthur such 
a stroke upon the shield, that and it had not 
been the better shield, it had been claven all to 
picces. 

“But Arthur swerved from him, or else he 
had been torn asunder. For in the swerving 
away he lost a great quarter of his harness. 
And therewith Arthur lift up his good sword, 
and dashed it up to the hard cross in at the 
throat of the lion. And therewith the lion did 
cast out a great cry and a hidcous, and so fell 
down to the ground stark dead.” 

Immediately after this victory its hero en- 
counters and slays a monstrous giantess, and 
her husband, a gentleman of corresponding 
proportions ; adventurous exploits, into the 
description of which it is not my intention to 
plunge. 








PORTRAIT OF KING ARTHUR, 
(From an Illuminated f8.) 

Did all that is recorded about Arthur, and 
especially did all the statements about him in 
which we can place reliance, partake of the 
above character, I certainly should not waste 
my time and insult my readers, by including 
him in the short series of papers of which this 
forms a commencement. 

But Arthur was really an important historical 
personage, and no one can doubt the true valor 
of his life, and nobility of his nature, except the 
fool who disdainfully rejects the unvarying tra- 
dition of England, France, and other lands. 

Tennyson in one of the latest, and certainly 
by no means the least, of King Arthur's poctic 
culogists. 

__ And most truthfully he represents Arthur say- 
ing— 
“When the Roman left us, and their law 
Relaxed its hold upon us, and the ways 
Were filled with rapine, here and there a deed 
Of prowess done, redressed a random wrong. 
But I was first of all the kings who drew 
The Knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
The realins together under me, their Head, 
In that fair order of my Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time.” 

All now-a-days, at least, only smile when they 
read such a passage as this :— 

“ At which Arthur, provoked to sce the little 
advantage he had yet gained, and that victory 
still continued in suspense, drew out his Caliburn, 
and calling upon the name of the Blessed Virgin, 
rushed forward with great violence into the 
thickest of the enemies’ ranks; of whom (such 
was the merit of his praycrs) not one escaped 
alive that felt the fury of his sword. Neither 








did he give over the fury of the assault, before 
he had with his Caliburn alone killed four 
hundred and seventy men.” 

This account of the great battle, at Bath, at 
which he defeated the Saxons, must be taken, 
not with a grain, but with a whole bushel of salt. 

But there is no doubt of this, that Arthur was 
the last great patriotic and chivalrous leader of 
the ancient Britons against their Saxon invaders 
and foes, 

He must have been both a great man and a 
good man, else his fame would not have found 
and retained so many thousands of celebrants and 
millions of reverers. 

To a very large extent he may be accepted as 
the father and the founder of chivalry. 

He saw that an order was wanted, which 
should at once be a regular and honourable 
signature of merit, which should, by the certainty 
of the honour and the greatness of the dignity, 
call out all the worth of all the worthy in the 
nation, and collect it round the throne of the 
sovereign. 

Accordingly, he established the Knights of the 
Round Table, the first order of such a character 
which was ever established in this island, and 
which was speedily imitated by continental 
nations. 

By means of this association, Arthur raised 
throughout the land a general glow of generous 
enthusiam, the first spirit of chivalry that ap- 
peared in Europe ; that manly and honouratie 
gallantry of soul, which has made him and his 
worthies the subjects of romantic histories all 
over western Christendom. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 162.) 





A YOUNG author, fired with the ambition to see his 
pieces acted on the stage, was in the habit of send- 
ing an endless number of manuscripts to the manager 
of a well-known theatre. 

This nianager was a good-natured gentleman, who 
did not like to be too hard on the unfortunate 
authors whose works he could not accept, so he 
always returned this particular young gentleman's 
productions, with the asrurance that they really 
were not bad, but that the subject was perhaps not 
quite 20 well chosen as it might have been, and that 
the dialogue was ecarcely telling enough. 

At last the ambitious youth became suspicious 
that his plays were really never read at all. Accord- 
ingly he one day sent the manager a parcel which 
looked like a scroll of manuscripts, carefully wrapped 
in white paper and tied with a red silk ribbon. In 
a few days he called for an answer. 

“My dear sir,” said the manager, in his usual 
way, “your work is really charming, and I have 
read it with the greatest interest; but I regret to 
say I must return it to you, for the material ——” 

s ieee interrupted the would-be dramatist, “is 
it too old 2” 

“Oh dear no,” was the reply; “it’s only fault is 
that it is rather too delicate and tender in its 
character for my theatre.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the author, “ that is really 
astonishing.” 

Whereupon the parcel was opened, and an excel- 
lent fresh sausage was unrolled before the eyes of 
the abashed manager. 

“T was particularly careful,” continued the young 
gentleman, “to get one with garlic in it, as I was 
moet anxious that it should not be too tender and 

licate. 





“My Boy,” said a clerzyman, “don’t you know 
that it is wicked to catch fish on Sunday ?” ‘Guess 
I hain't sinned much yet,” said the boy, without 
taking his eye from the cork; “‘hain’t had a bite.” 


Wasnincton IrvtN@ related that he was once 
riding with Tom Moore in the streets of Paris, 
when the hackney-coach went suddenly into a deep 
rut, out of which it came with such a jolt as to send 
their pates bump against the roof. “By Jove, I've 
got it!’ cried Moore, clapping his hands with great 
glee. “Got what ?” said Irving. “Wy,” eaid the 
poct, “that word I’ve been hunting for for six 
weeks to complete my last song. That rascally 
driver has jolted it out of me.” 

A sTUpENT of Trinity College was tried before 
Lord Guillamore for a petty theft. The defence 
was his station in life, his prepossessing appearance, 
and his family, The Judge charged in these words: 
—“Gentlemen of the jury, this is a short issne. 
The prisoner at the bar is a young gentleman of 
attractive manners and irreproachable connection, 
who stole a pair of silk stockings—and you will find 
accordingly.’ 
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stracted from that desk,” pointing to a solid 
mahogany desk in a corner of the room. “The 
party or parties entered by that window from the 
verandah, and in forcing the lock of the desk, used 
this instrument, which I found lying on the floor, 
dropped there apparently by the burglar in his 
hurry to escape.” 

He handed me, as he ke, a small iron instru- 
| ment, some four or five inches in length, and con- 
| structed so durably as to stand any amount of 

straining without breaking and evidently a new 
invention for the forcing of locks or fastenings. 

Tlooked at it curiously, and, in turning it over, 
rea on ithe reverse nT ena eed a 3 

‘0 appearance it n but little used, ant 
| I knew it ae be of recent manufacture, from the fact 
, that no implement of the kind had ever before, in 
| my recollection, been found in the possession of a 
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Ir was well known that a stranger was staying at 
the “Hunter's Rest,” a detective who had come 
down to investigate a case of burglary at a neigh- 
bouring village. 

It had been very clumsily done, and half a day 
sufficed to point out the rustic thief, who 
was forthwith apprehended. 

Hearing that the detective intended 
to remain at the “Hunter's Rest,” Mr. 
Swisher, with one or two other of our 
friends, had an interview, and persuaded 
him to join their little society. 

To this proposal the detective at once 
assented, and on the appointed evening 
ae them. the following story of his early 





THE DETKCTIVE'S STORY: ENTRAPPED, 


Some twenty years since I was a poor 
detective, doing but a small and not 
very remunerative “business” in the 
city of L——. Too mueh leisure made 
time hang heavy on my idle hands, and 
oft-times had engaged a team, and 
taken a drive aroun e country, some- 
times making a circuit of twenty miles. 

It was on one of these excursions of 
mine that I became acquainted with 
Birdie Reynolds, the daughter of a 
wealthy retired banker of » Whose 
residence was situated within a few 
miles of the city itself. 

It was an acquaintance which could 
not long remain casual, for, two months 
after our first meeting, I had been so 
impradent as to fall irretrievably in love 
with her; and she—darling girl !—had 
promised to love me always, despite 
the frowns and anger of the paternal 

who soon found a way of 
preventing our clandestine meetin; 

It was a long time before I could mus- 
ter sufficient courage to enter the grounds 
af the Reynolds mansion, but, at length, 
wearied with watching for Birdie at the usual 
trysting-place, I donned my best suit, and sum- 
moning all my self-control, pulled the elegant little 
bell-knob, and was soon ushered into the drawing- 
room, the servant, as requested, conveying my card 
to the paternal relative of my little pet, my love 
otto I was about to avow to that choleric in- 
a 


Some oversight on my cansed me to send the | bi 
fo 


wrong card; for i of the ordinary ‘ Harry 
Leeds,” I had delivered my professional card, bear- 
ing not only my own name, but my business, and 
the detective agency by which I was employed. In 
a few moments, therefore, Mr. Reynolds entered 
the room, nervously twirling the card in his hand. 

“You could not have arrived at a more oppor- 
tune moment,” he said, grasping ny hand warmly, 
to my no little astonishment, “although I was un- 
aware that intelligence of the robbery. reached 
the police head-quarters as yet.” 

«J—I—simply called——” I stammered out. 

“Of course, orders of the chief of police. 
Please accompany me to the library, and I will give 
‘ou the full parti of the affair,” interrupted he, 
leading the way to that place, and seating himself, 
after waving me to achair. “There is no clue to 
the perpetrator of the robbery, but you detectives 
are sharp enough to make much out of nothing. I 
have met you before, Mr. Leeds,” he said, suddenly 
recognising me as the companion of his daughter on 
several occasions, 

“T am slight! nainted with your daughter, 
air,” I repli confusedly. eed 

“Ah, yes, I remember now. But to proceed to 
the business in hand, Late last evening, or early 
this morning, this room was entered by one or more 
persons, and a small tin box, containing over twenty 
thousand pounds in government bonds, was ab- 


cracksman. 

“It is all the clue you can possibly find,” said 
Mr, Reynolds, after a pause; “and, although I 
feel almost certain you will have but little suc- 
cess in detecting the thief, I will all your ex- 
penses, whether you succeed or fil; and should 
the scrmer be the case, a reward of five hundred 
pounds.’ 





“HE RELAXED HIS GRASP AND THEN FELL DOWNWARDS.” 


“T will undertake the case, sir,” I replied, “but 

require nothing more than I usually recelve—my ex- 

pee and ordinary fee. Should Isucceed, however, 
may have a favour to ask, which, were I certain of 

its being granted, I would im 

the bonds.” ; 
“ Well, we will talk of that hereafter,” replied my 

host, apparently misunderstanding me ; “and now to 


peril my life to recover 


usiness.” 

Two hours later, after having closely examined the 
servants, and the grounds about the house, I found 
myself in L——, searching the Directory for the name 
of “ Weldon,” which name was impressed on the tool 
in my possession. 2 

Only one name of the sort occurred, and the ad- 
dress ‘indicated a locksmith’s shop in Knox Street, 
whither I wended my way. 

An old man, of perhaps sixty or more, greeted me 
at the door as I knocked for admission, and queru- 
lously conversed with me fora short time ; then, upon 
my informing him of my business, took down from 
a shelf the exact counterpart of the small “ jimmy” 
Iheld in my hand. 

“Tt is a new thing,” he said, proudly pointing out 
its advantages over an ordinary implement of the 
kind, ‘and to men of my trade is invaluable; but 
some men put it toa bad use, and I had a hard time 
in getting it fhrong the patent office.” 

“How many of them have you manufactured since 
the issuing of the patent ?” 

“I make them to order,” was the reply. “ Only 
yesterday I completed one for a gentleman who 
wished to use it in his factory, for something or 
other. A nice young fellow, too, and he paid me 


city for a few days, he ordered four more. He is to 
for them ad 

“You think he wishes them for a legitimate pur- 
pose, do you?” I asked. 

“yr cont pe a dae been dtceived by aac 
men, but, judging from his personal appearance, 
am inclined to think he is what he asserts himself to 
be. I suppose you are working up @ case, are you 
not 2” 

“Yes; and if you aid me as far as lies in your 
power, I will remunerate you liberally. Now, I wish 
to see this young man, and desire to remain here 
until he comes. When he makes his appearance, I 
shall conceal myself, and determine my course of 
action by his conduct. Is this the tool you sold him 

esterday ?” 1 asked, abruptly, producing the 
u jimmy.” 

“It is wonderfully like it,” replied the old man. 
“T would not hesitate to pronounce it identical.” 

A few moments later I had detailed to him all 
that I thought necessary for him to know, and had 
arranged all requisite to my ebtaining a fall view of 
the purchaser, when he should arrive, 

Stationed behind an empty box in a dark corner 
of the room, as the town-clock struck seven that 
evening, I saw a flashily-dreased young fellow of 
twenty-five or more enter shop and 
accost the locksmith, 

“ Well, Mr. Weldon, I suppose the tools 
are done? I have barely time to catch 
the train for N——, so I have little time 
to stay. Just roll them up in a wrapper 
for me.” 

He tured his face fall against the 





light as he spoke, and I recognised the 














liberally for it.” 

“ Do you know his name ?” 

“No; he said he was proprietor of a large eatab- 
lishment at N ; but, intending to remain in the 





features of Boyle Vradenberg, the most 
“ accomplished ” of the cracksmen in the 
city, but who, though well known to the 
police, had invariably evaded them or 


escaped det . 

“Thank you,” he said, handing Wel- 
don a bank note, and g_the parcel 
in his hand, “4 will call when I again 
come to L——. Good evening.” 

“ Not so fast, Mr. Boyle Vradenberg,”” 
I said, coming from my place of con- 
cealment, and seizing him by the arm. 
“T arrest you for the robbery of Mr. 
Barton Reynolds, yesterday evening. 
You are my prisoner.” 

He paled as I spoke, but instantly 
regained his composure, a derisive, con- 
temptuous smile wreathing his handsome 
fi 


face, 

“A little slower, Mr. Henry Leeds. 
Proof and a warrant are necessary be- 
gore I accompany you.” 

Then, observing me looking for the 
handcuffs in my coat, he continued— 

“Of course I'll go with you, but you 
must be responsible for any inconveni- 
ence I may suffer.” 

“You will be treated with all due 
respect,” I replied, opening the door, and 
leading the way to the police head-quar- 
ters, where we soon after arrived. 

I at once communicated with the sergeant of 
police, who declined to commit the prisoner, but 
promised to retain him until morning, furnishing 

radenberg with a small room adjoining the station, 
which the prisoner entered with a light laugh, 
thanking him for the accommodation of the room, 
and requesting him to leave the door slightly ajar. 

Stationing myself at a saat) batted window, 
with no lass in it, I watched the motions of the 
man of whose guilt { was almost positive. 

Seating himself at a table, he drew from his 
pocket a memorandum-book, which he consulted 
several times, at the same time writing on a piece 
of paper before him. 

is investigations closed, he tore the leaves from 
the book to which he had referred, and, holdin, 
them in the flame of the candle before him, watch 
them burn. 

Then, once more placing his pencil to the paper, 
he wrote or drew for a few moments, and, lighting 
a cigar, threw himself back in his seat, meditating 
deeply upon some subject or other. 

A half-hour elapsed, and the prisoner lay back in 
his chair, apparently asleep. 

Cautiously entering the room on tiptoe, I drew 
near the table, and, machen distin {radenberg, 
gain ion of the paper, ant it room 
Ss quietly as I had entered.” 

e following morning Boyle‘ Vradenberg was 
discharged from custody, there being no proof to 
convict him, 

The next day and the next I pondered for jours 
over the rude diagram I had in m: sion. To 
give the reader a knowledge of the contents of 
the paper would require time and tedious space. 

I will, therefore, only say that, on the evening of 
the second day, I had so far succeeded in unravei- 
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ing the intricate mystery of the diagram as to feel 
confident that it not only was intended as a guide 
to the place where the box containing the stolen 
bonds had been secreted, but that I actually knew 
that place ; and the developments of the two days 
ensuing substantiated my supposition. 

Some ten miles from the city of L——, and five 
from the residence of Mr. Reynolds, was an unused 
coal-pit, which had been excavated toa considerable 
depth, but had been abandoned partly on account 
of its barrenness. 

An old bucket or tub, used to remove the coal 
from below, still hung suspended by a strong chain 
over the coal-pit, the bottom of which was some 
thirty feet below the surface of the rugged hill 
above, 

It was here, I felt confident, that Boyle Vraden- 
berg had concealed his plunder, and on the fifth 
night after his release from duress, I started for the 
place known as the De Haes Pit. 

The moon was shining brilliantly as I struck off 
from the main road, in a north-westerly direction, 
over the long barren: stretch of country, and the 
pense of utter loneliness was oppressive to the 
mind. 

At length I reached the sparsely-wooded highland, 
and, securing my steed to a tree, moved more cau- 
tiously in the direction of the De Haes Pit, which 
was about three hundred yards distant from where 
I dismounted. 

Rumours of escaped: law-breakers finding a safe 





refuge in this lonely place had reached my ears, and I 
‘was not entirely unknown to_the light-fingered but 
heavily-knuckled gentry of L——; discretion was 
therefore necessary. 

Suddenly I stopped in my course, and erouched 
down behind onc of the bushes which grew so thickly 
on the brow of the hill. 

Not fifteen fect before me, and plainly visible as 
they stood in the full light of the moon, were two 
men on the very edge of the pit, conversing in a tone 
of, moderate loudness. 

“When I whistle three times, Bob; do you 

“Aye, aye, cap. I'll let you up,” 

“ih bea “soo night's work tor you, old boy ; 
and we must make tracks as soon as we get the 
box. Now unwind the chain, and let me down 
slowly.” 

And the speaker, in whom I recognised Boyle 
Vradenberg, stepped into the tub, and his pal at 
the top began to unwind the chain slowly, which 
creaked and strained as if it would burst into a 
thousand pieces. 

A few moments later he ceased his operations, 
and it was evident that Vradenburg had reached the 
bottom of the pit, 

Bob, the man at the top, seated himself on a 
stone, lighted his pipe, and awaited the.signal from 
his master. 


I knew I had but little chance against two of them, 
and I determined upon a course of action which, t 
felt sure, would succeed. 

With a quick, stealthy tread, I approached the 
man, whose back was towards me, and, with one 
powerful blow from the butt-end of my revolver, 

nocked him senseless upon the ground. 

A short time elapsed, and then I heard the signal 
from Vradenberg below. 

It required some strength to raise the tub and its 
occupant, but a few moments sufficed to bring it to 
a level with the earth. 

I averted. my head as he stepped once more on 
fe ground, so that he should not discover my 
identity, 

as We must cut now, Bob, for the cops will be 
watching me, and if the box were found in my 

session, it might lead to unpleasant relations. 
it was a good idea of mine—secreting the bonds 
down there.” 

He spoke in a jubilant tone. 

“Here, hold it for a moment till I adjust my 
collar.” 

And he handed me the object of all my search 
and trouble. 

“Boyle Vradenberg, you are my prisoner!” I 
said, dropping the box, and pointing a revolver at 
his head; “and one word, or show of resistance, 
and I will send——” 

He was taken by surprise, but he was too cool- 
headed and desperate to lose his presence of mind; 
the next moment the pistol was struck from my 
hand, and he had caught me by the throat with a 
grip of iron. 

clutched at him wildly, scarcely knowing what 
I did, in the intense excitement of the moment, 
Then 7 foot slipped, and we both fell to the 


ground, 
He released his hold as we fell, but was on his 
feet in a moment again. 
had risen on one knee, and was on the very verge 
of the pit. 
With a tremendous effort, he attempted to force 


me over the height; the monldy earth crumbled 
beneath his feet; he lost his footing, partially re- 
laxed his grasp on me, then fell downward over the 
edge of the pit, dragging me after him. 

As we fell, I caught at the bucket, while he went 
Whirling down through the darkness into the depth 
below. 

It was with no little effort that I once more re- 
gained a footing on the earth. : 

When I did, however, I was not long in securing 
the box, and the pal of Vradenberg, whom I tied 
hand and foot ; and then moving, as speedily as my 
bruised condition would allow of, to where my horse 
stood, I rode rapidly forward to , and reported 
the occurrence at head-quarters. 

The detachment of police that were sent out 
to the coal-pit returned the next morning with 
only the dead body of Boyle Vradenberg, his 
pal having, by some unknown means, managed to 
escape. 

. . e . e 

The tale being finished the detective was unani- 
monsly. voted a member of the Chimney Corner 

ub. 


“A jolly good fellow, although a member of the 
force,” was Swisher’s verdict as the company broke 
up. 

(To be continued.) 





PREAOHER (to boy on fence) :—Is your father 
at home?” “No, he’s gone to church.” “Is your 
mother in?” ‘No, she's gone too.” “Then you 
are all by yourself?” “No, Sam's in thar buggin’ 
the nigger gal.” “That's bad.” “Yes, it’s bad, 
but it’s the best he can do.” 

Luyes from a hymn-book, which a young lady 
incautiously left behind her in a chapel :— 

“T look in vain—be does not come; 

Dear,-dear, what shall I do? 

I cannot listen as I ought 
‘Unless he listens too! 

He might come as well as not! 
‘What plagne's these fellows are! 

I'll bet he’s fast asleep at home, 
Or smoking a cigar!" 

THE following notice was posted on a large box, 
watch: passed over one of the great throngh lines 
of a railroad a few days since :—“ Srggage smashers 
are requested to handle this box with care, as it 
contains nitro-glycerine, Greek fire, gun-cotton, and 
two live gorillas!” The box was not broken. 

A STUDENT was under.examination once, at the 
Colege of Surgeons, when. hypothetical case was 
submitted, its various stages deseribed, and the 
mode.of treatment required. At last came the 
crisis. “Now, sir,” said A. C., “what would you 
ido?” “Sir,” replied the pupil of Esculapius, “I 
would send for you.” 

Oxe of Bishop Blomfield’s best bonmots was 
uttered during his last illness. He inquired what 
had been the subject of his two archdeacons’ 
charges, and waa told that one was on the art of 
making sermons, and the other on churchyards. 
“Oh! I see,” said the bishop, “composition and 
decomposition.” 

A PEMBROKESHIRE squire took his old servant up 
to town with him during the year of the Exhibition, 
and Jack was never trusted out alone lest he should 
lose his way ; but one evening his master sent him 
to a tobacconist’s close by for some of the weed. 
Jack had the order written down. While the shop- 
man turned to weigh out the article, Jack laid h 
a crown on the counter, and a large monkey quietly 
swept it into the till. Jack, having received the 
parcel, waited for change. The shopman, who had 
not noticed the laying down of the money, waited 
for payment. Jack ed Welsh, the man English, 
and at last a boy was sent home with Jack, his 
master being-known to the shopkeeper. Then came 
Jack’s explanation to his master, which, being 
translated, was as follows :—“I did put down the 
silver, and the gentleman’s father, the old man as 
sits on the counter, did put it in the till, and the 
gentleman did give me no change.” 

ABSENT-MINDED MEN.—A certain Count de 
Brancas was reading by the fireside when the nurse 
brought him his infant child. He threw down the 
book and took the child in his arms. While he was 
playing with the little girl an important visitor 
was announced. Having forgotten he had left off 
reading, and that it was his child he held in his 
hands, the count hastily flung the squalling infant 
on to the table. La Fontaine—the author of the 
celebrated Fables—is reported to have been onc of 
the most absent-minded men. He attended the 
burial of one of his friends, and scme time after- 
wards he called to visit him. At first he was 
shocked at the information of his death, but, re- 
covering from his surprise, said—“True, true; I 
recollect now that I went to his funeral.” 





THE DOUBLE-BREASTED SKY-BLUE; 
COAT. 
BY JAMES GREENWOOD. 


HERE was a young gentleman, who, 
. by ‘diligent application iene deep 
stu ew so desperately cunning 
that ail hie friends and relatives 
were afraid of him. 

His mother died, wondering in 
terror where his subtle scheming 
would end, but his good father, 
when he was reduced to the same 
extremity, found, when too late, a key to the puzzle 
that had so worried his departed spouse — the 
{ cunning youre gentleman had succeeded in ousting 

his only brother, who was his elder, out of his rights, 
and, when the father’s will was read, it was dis- 
covered that the name of the one was absent from it 
altogether, while to the other was left every penny, 
| and every stick, and every stone. 

But, as it not unfrequently happens, after attain- 
ing for its master what he so hotly desired, the 
young gentleman’s cunning deserted him. 

The consequence was that the young gentleman 
was truly miserable, for cunning and he had gone 
hand and hand so long, that he felt the bereavement 
even more than he had felt the loss of his parents ; 
certainly more than he had felt the beggary of his 
brother. 

He had more money than he could count, but he 
| was lonely and unhappy, through being unable to 
hit on a scheme for epending it to his liking. 

“There was more pleasure in trying after it,” he 
said, bitterly ; “I wish that I had the trying after 
it todo all over again.” 

But that, of course, was out of the question ; so 
there was nothing left for him to do but live dis- 
contentedly from day to day, paying people hand- 
somely for the privilege of eating food that, for all 
its richness, was insipid to his palate, and of wearing 
splendid clothes that he could not lounge comfort- 
ably in. 

He wanted occupation for his mind and could no: 
find it anywhere. 

One night, however, he had a strange dream. 

He dreamt that he saw himself walking along 
Regent Street, the beheld of all beholdera. He was 
curiously attired. 

His costume was all that was ordinarily fashion- 
able, excepting his coat; that was .extraordinary, 
but whether or no it was to become fashionable 
depended on the test it was now undergoing. 

It was a coat of sky-blue broadcloth, richly laced 
, With silver; but its great peculiarity was that it 
| buttoned at the back instead of the front. 

Extending from the nape of the neck to the small 
of the back was a row of gilver buttons, and in the 
centre button-hole a yellow crocus flower. 

As the dreamer gazed on this splendid image of 
himeelf, it turned round to bow to an acquaintance, 
and then it appeared that there were buttons in front 
as well as behind, only they were gold instead of sil- 
ver, and instead of a yellow crocus thare was a sweet, 
pretty, drooping blue-bell in the centre button- 


And when, as well as the:dreamer, the crowd saw 
this, they set up a buzz of admiration, and witha 
signi! t glance each at his neighbour, the gentle- 
men of the company dispersed rapidly, each going 
his own way. 

Such.a strange emotion thrilled the dreamer that 
his repose was just a little disturbed, and he turned 
ore. on er his right side. a 4 

e ream again immediatel. 
but with a difference. 2 

The scene was again Regent Street, but instead 
of there being one solitary individual in aky-blue, 
that fashionable thoroughiare teemed with pedes- 
trians so equipped ; and so precisely had the original 
pattern been observed, that, natural crocuses bein; 
quite used up by the extensive demand, very 
artificial ones were ado in their stead. The 
double-breasted coat had become fashionable! It 
was a tremendous success! And, better. than all, 
the original inventor received the full reward of his 
cunning and admirable taste. 

His fame was published in the shops of all the 
tailors. “Try the new Fritterskew coat.” The 
dreamer’s name was Fritterakew. Augustus Beazle- 
top Fritterskew. 

‘he dreamer awoke in the morning a new man. 
Without waiting to partake of breakfast, he hired a 
coach, and bade the driver carry him with all speed 
to a fashionable tailor, whose shop was at the west 
end of the town. 

There arrived, he was for quite an hour closeted 
with the chief of the cutting department, who 
finally bowed out his satisfied custemer, and grinned 
and shrugged his shuuiders as he closed the door 
after him, 
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To say that the young gentleman was mtisfied 
merely with his interview with the fashionable 
tailor is to convey but a faint idea of what his 
feelings were, 

He was delighted and enpremely happy. 

He felt as a man to whom triumph and fame were 
seared and as he reclined back in the coach he 
closed his eyes that his ears might, in fancy, the 
Bare fully drink in the congratulations of a grate- 


nation. 

“If it ia the tailor who makes the man,” he 
eimpered, serenely, as he pat back his scented hair 
from off his little forehdad, “how much superior 
must be that being who instructs—in short, who 
makes—the tailor 

Then he looked out of the coach-window, and 
observing the street thronged with persons dressed 
in simple black broadcloth, his upper lip curled 
until his tiny moustache tickled his nostrils. 

“Gad !” gaid he, “what would become of the 
silly hum-dram creatures if it were not for men of 
genius and good-nature like myself?” 

On his way home he called on several young 
gentlemen of his acquaintance, begging their com- 
pany for an hour or so, and when he had collected 
five in the coach with’ him he drove them to his 
chambers and regaled them with a dinner and 


wine. 

When they were all in good humour, he confided 
to them uis splendid scheme for reforming the 
fashion of coats, and entreated their co-operation in 
£0 honourable a cause. 

Three out of the five young gentlemen go seldom 
were possessed of a new coat, that they gave him 
their hand at once, while the other two were too 
silly to take much thought on the matter, and 
swore to do as the others did. 

The upshot of it was that, on a certain Friday 
afternoon, there were to be seen, arm-in-arm in 
Pall Mall, six young gentlemen in sky-blue coats 
that buttoned behind, and each with a crocus 
adorning the small of his back, and a drooping blue- 
tell his bosom. 

The deportment of the six young gentlemen was 
graceful, and they sauntered along, chatting to- 
gether easily as though it were not possible that the 
rade boys could be laughing at them. 

But it is probable that they had a suspicion that 
sach was the case; for, although they had entered 
into a solemn compact to devote six successive days 
to setting the new fashion, on the second morning 
but four met, the other two sending excuses lament- 
ing their unavoidable absence. f 

The following morning one of the four had such 
aviolent headache that he could not for his life 
stir out of doors, and the morning after that came 
an early missive to the effect that of the ingenious 
young gentlemen remaining faithful adherents, one 


was taken seriously ill, and the other had gone to 
see what ailed him; so Augastus Beazletop Fritter- 
skew had no choiee between staying at home and 


on abroad to set the new fashion single- 


And he did not shrink from his great design. 

With a courage that canosly spring out of perfect 
confidence, he walked out day after day witha fresh 
crocus daily at the small of his back, and a newly- 
called drooping blue-bell at his bosom. 

But, alas! it was all of no use, 

He was only laughed at. 

It became so common to laugh at him, that his 
own servant, who opened the door for him, was at 
no pains to control his features; so he rushed up- 
stairs and divested himself of the pet garment, and, 
with many tears and sighs, for he still entertained 
the highest affection for it, folded it smooth, and 
laid it in a drawer with the choicest of his ward- 
Tobe, 


Now he was more miserable than ever. 

With the sky-blue coat he could walk abroad, 
becanse he was sustained against the jeering and 
langhter of the ignorant by the consciousness that 
he was suffering in a cause, but he found that, 
in the eyes of the public, he was as much the “sky- 
blue gentleman ” without as with the garment, and 
as such was wherever he went, 80 that he 
could get no peace out of doors, unless he ‘forsook 
the fashionable quarter of the town, and slunk off 
to where he was not known. 

One day, despondent and very miserable, he had 
so slunk away to the East end of London, where no 
one bat poor people live. 

His mind was still dwelling on the perfection and 
elegance of the coat that was greeted with such un- 
accountable ridicule, and for the thousandth time 
cast up his eyes to sigh and bemoan the vulgar 
Prejudice of his fellow mortals, when bo ! at the end 
of the street was a spectacle that for the moment 
rooted him to the spot motionless, 

Te eel a the West had id 

sown in the West ‘up an 
blosipmed in the East. Sropnedee 

There, not a hundred paces distant, was a man 





wearing a sky-blue coat of the identical cut and 
pattern, even to the yellow crocus in the small of 
his back, 

‘This, indeed, was a blissful revelation. 

With a cry of joy and gratitude, the young gentle- 
man hurried after the stranger, and without apology 
flung his arms about him. 

On account of the coat being double-breasted, he 
appeared as much behind as before, so that he em- 
braced the stranger just as he overtook him, and in 
his ecstacy saluted the back of his head. 

“ My friend ! my faithful follower!” he exclaimed, 
“thou, then, art true to me! How can I sufficiently 
express my gratitude? Art thou a poor man? 
From this time thou art rich. Speak and tell me in 
what way can I convince thee of my esteem !” 

“My worthy sir,” replied the stranger — for, 
though he could not see the face of the person who 
had so strangely attacked him, he could tell by the 
dainty kid gloves that met on his breast that he 
was a gentleman—“ my worthy sir,” said he, “ being 
no better than a beggar, it may not become me to 
rebuke one of your station. But I pray you deal 
gently with me or else this abominable coat, which, 
for lack of a ‘button, is tied with a bit of yellow 
string behind, will be rent off my back.” 

“ Abominable coat !” repeated the young gentle- 
man behiad him in amazement. “ Yellow string !” 
But, casting his eyes down, he found it so; it was 
not a flower at the small of the stranger’s back, but 
a bit of frayed yellow braid. 

“My good friend,” he exclaimed, in tones of dis- 
appointment and gentle reproach ; “ what hast thou 
done with thy crocus ?” 

“Tt has gone to look after thy wits, master, not 
unlikely,” laughed the beggar; “but no offence; 
thou hast had a fair pen’orth of raillery. Give me 
my penny and let me go.” 

“But, if thou art a beggar, how camest thou by 
this, the cream and paragon of coats ?” exclaimed 
the young gentleman, more and more astounded. 

“ Alas, sir, can 4 beggar choose? Can a naked- 
backed wretch stipulate'as to the cut of the coat 
that is thrown to him in charity from the kitchen 
door ?” 

The poor stranger uttered these words in tones 
80 mournful that the young gentleman’s heart was 
touched, and he unclasped his hands from the beg- 
gar’s breast that he might wipe a tear from his eye. 

“My poor friend !” said he—but he said no more, 
for at tt instant the beggar, turning about, dis- 
closed, all haggard and unshaven, the well-remem- 
bered features of that brother whom, by his cunning, 
he had ousted out of his lawful inheritance. His 
heart was softened before; now it was quite dis- 
solved in remorse and pity, while the stranger 
trembled so with emotion, that the frayed bit of 
yellow braid was broken, and the beggar’s bare 
shoulders revealed. 

Deep down and smothered as was the young 
gentleman’s better nature, it sprung up to the 
surface at euch a sight. 

“T am a changed man, Alfonso,” said he, with 
a brightened countenance. “ Bless the folly that 
has changed my nature and restored to me the 
best of brothers. ‘Take- my coat, my brother, and 
let me wear the foolish garment that has so miracu- 
lously clothed my mind with wisdom !” 

Nor would he be denied. 

He took off his black coat and changed with his 
brother for the shabby sky-blue, and humbly took 
his arm, and, despite the laughter and jeers that 
accompanied them all the way home, he never 
once fiushed, but kept tight hold on his brother, 
his determination to do him justice increasing at 
every step he took. And no doubt he kept his 
word, for never did brothers live together more 
amicably. 

And once a year they have a special feast quite 
privately, which has only one drawback in Alfonso’s 
eyes, and that is, that, during it, his brother insist’ 
on wearing the sky-blue coat that he wore when he 
discovered him a beggar. 


—_—_>+—__——_ 


Durrxe the Crimean war a lady was distrfbuting 
tracts to the occupants of the ward of a hospital, 
and was excessively shocked to hear one poor fel- 
low laugh at her. She stopped to reprove the 
wretched patient. “Why, ma’am,” says he, “ you 
have given me a tract on the sin of dancing, when 
LT have both my legs shot off.” 

“ IMPIETY ” OF SCTENCE.—Mr. Crosse, of Taunton, 
was once showing hie electrical machinery, and, <dis- 
playing two Leyden jars, remarked that he could 
feed them with electric fluid at any time when the 
atmosphere was favourable; whereupon, a grave 
old gentleman said, very solemnly, ‘Mr. Crosse, 
don’t you think it is rather impious to bottle the 
lightning?” “Let me answer your question by 
asking another,” replied Mr. Crosse, laughing. 
“Don't you think, sir, 1t might be considered rather 
impious to bottle the rain-water ?” 
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Grackers for the Ingenious. 


— 


*,* ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and address, Any pu:sle or 
charade received after this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted. 

No Puzzle will be accepted unless the Solutions are properly 
worked out, Numbered Charades in partioular must hare 
FULL answers sent with them. 





L 

My 5,18, 4, 2 fs. ktad of ste 
we all do sometimes; my 9, 3, 
16, 10,4, 4 is what females 1,12, 6, 16 
metal’; my 9, 11, 15, 10, 14 is to lose 9, 7, 3, 
1, 10, 16 is an arbour ; my 10, 13, 16 ts'a part 
14; my 9, 16, 13, 4, 4 is a metal; my 16, 3, 13, 
@ noise ; and my'whole is a book you should 






Fog 
Tam a word of nine letters. 

My 1,2, 9 isan implement for fishing; my 9, 8, 5 is a 
beverage; my 3, 5, 9, 2, 6 is a fluid ; my7, 2, 1,9isacounty 
of England; my 5, 6,4 is a part of the body ; my 9,2, 5, 6 
is a vign of grief; my 9,2, 1 isa number; and my whole is 
8 town in England. 

W. L Sars. 


1. 

A river in Rurope ; a county in England ; a province of 
Connaught; a country in Asia; a town in Norfolk; a 
county in Scotland; ‘a county’ of Ireland; a river in 
Derbyshire; a town of Sweden; a town in Buckingham- 
shire ; a province of China; a province of Ireland; a river 
of Germany; a town of Italy; a seaport of Kent. The 
initials read downwards will give the name of a person io a 
tale in the Bors OF ENGLAND, 

W. E. Borce. 


Tv. 


My first is in bread, but not in meat ; 
‘My second is in milk, but not in sweet 





My fifth is in Kate, but not in Sarak 
aixth 


in Dan, bat not in Sam ; 
My seventh is in mad, but not in sane; 
My cighth is in frost, but not in ice ; 
My ninth {s in vice, but not in price ; 
My tenth is in ice, but not in mow ; 
My last is in low, but not in mow. 
And my whole is a name well known in the Boys oP 


ENGLAND. 
EH. M, Evans. 






v. 

I am a word of 14 letters. 

a metal; my 6, 12, 12, 18, 14 isa frott; my 

{sa vegetable; my 4,7, 3, 12, 14 1s a bird; 

my 1, 11, 6, 18 is  maineral for firing ; my 6, 3, 10, 14 is a 

girl's name; and my whole is a town in Turkey. 
CARLISLE SPEDDING TWINING. 


VL 

1, Ariver in Bngiand. 2 A cevering for the head. 3. 
A town in Devonshire. 4, A girl's name. 5. A town in 
Suffelk. 6. A flower. 7, A number. 8. A city in Italy. 
9. A precions metal. 10. A bird. 11. A river in America. 
12. A river in Egypt. The initials read downwards will 
give the name of a tale in the Bors OF ENGLAND. 

ARTHUR CRICK. 


My 8, 9, 10 is 
12, 11, 5, 6, 5, 2 





vu. 

A river in the United States; a borough in Ireland; a 
town in Nottinghamshire; a borough in Wales; and one 
of the Bahama Islands. My initials read dewnwards, and 
my finals read upwards, give the name of a hero in a talo 
in the Boys OF ENGLAND. 

ALFRED M. HYKEs. 


vit. 

An arrow; a country in Europe; to open a lock; ® 
county in Ireland ; acity in the south of England, The 
initials and finals read downwards will give the names of 
two celebrated explorers. 

W.RO., RBA 


Ix. 

My first reversed is part of the human frame; 

‘My second a consonant will be found ; 
'y next transposed a liquor will name’, 

‘My last is part of an animal you'll own ; 

And my whole’s a town in England. 





F. Hume. 
x 
1,052"and dp ‘To be transparent. 
1,000 and ore An Hebrew measure. 
55 and are To entangle. 
551 and he A town in India. 
1,011 and true A mass of ingredienta, 
101 and short A very large bird. 
50+1,050 and a rube Ia used when it rains, 
501 and ans ‘Is a water nymph. 
500 and rat kan ‘A drinking vessel; 
150 and tee To choose. 
600 and atone B An incident, 
55 and rage Hoard sand. 
555 und near B A fragrant herb, 
62 and er A cordial. 


‘The ‘initials read downwards will give the name of a 
person connected with the Ganpowder Plot, but who after- 
wards informed against the conspirators. 

BE. W. PESRMUND. 
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xi. 
Iam a word of 20 letters. 

‘My 9, 20,8, 3, 15, 15, 1 is horse soldier ; my 6, 17, 15,20, 
10 is twenty; my 17, 8, 20, 11 is often ren; my 14, 15, 8, 
17, 4, 2, 1, 3 ds forbid by law ; my 3, 19, 15, 20, 3, 10 isa 
boy's bume ; my 5, 20, 13, 1, 11 is a river; my 12, 19, 16,20, 
5 is part of the human body ; my 6, 11, 8, 3,19 is seen at a 
theatre ; my 6, 11, 16, 1,9, 8, 20, 9 isa daily newspaper’; my 
7, 10, 2,. 3, 18, 5 is another name for tallness ; my whole is 
a very good tale inthe YouNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

G. E. B. TALBOT. 


xt. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
A consonant ; a small animal ; a female’s name ; a veloci- 
pede ; an Italian horo ; horse soldiers ; a piece of music; a 
Girl's name ; a vowel. 





ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 162. 


1. Sir Cooper ; Stilton, Inverary, Rochester, 
Argyle, Turin, Leith, Etna, Yapura, Calais, 
Oporto, Obfo, Plintimmon, Etienne, Rome. II. Robinson 


Crusoe; robber, curse, eincere, since, coin, once, IIT. 
Julius Cesar ; JupiteR, UtopiA, LabyrinthuS, IvinghoE, 
UrsubA, Scholastic. IV. Red Snow; Rome, Bibe, Den- 
mark, Slolly, Nile, Oxford, Wales. V. Black Darvil. VI. 
Martin Lather; MabeL, AdieU, RampanT, TeotH, Jak, 
NectaR: VIL. Sir Waiter Scott ; Sir, water, soot, alr, 
Utter, Soot. VIII. A 86 rods, B 16 rods, IX. One hour, 
six minutes, X. BJ. Brett. XI. William Gladstone, 
ALP. ; gladnom iad, apple, gin, plates, wages, toe, Indie, 
mail, M.P. XII. Red Snow, Grafton; RinG, BaR, Donna, 
SuiE, Nest, OO, WreN “XIII. Herald's College; HarB, 
BarwiG, RattlemakE, AbeL, LyelL, DodO, Sado0. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS RECEIVRD.—MacJohn Venning, 
P, Laidman, H. 8. Andre, H. W. Hope (your charades will 
be examined in their order.) 


——_——— 


SOMETHING LIKE AN AUTHOR. 

Mr. C—, a gentleman who had just published his 
first attempt at authorship, which met with remark- 
able su was, shortly after, met by a seedy- 
looking individual in the Queen’s Hotel. The latter 
extended his hand, and, in a tragic manner, ex- 
elaimed— 

“ Allow me, sir, to welcome you to our ranks— 
the ranks of authorship.” ‘ 

The pearance of the individual rather 
C—, and he replied— 
o Thank you sir; but may I venture to ask who 
you are, what work bears your name?” 

“Certainly, sir. Have you ever heard of Tenny- 
son, the poet laureate ?” 





“Yes,” said Mr. C——,. 

“Well,Iam not he, But have you ever heard of 
tengiallor re 

“Yes; bat I have never seen him, Surely you 
are not, gfellow ?” Z 

“No, Iam not he.” 


“Then, who the dickens are you?” 

“Ah! there, Have you ever heard of Charles 
Dickens?” 

“Yes; but I know you are not Charles Dickens.” 

“No, sir; I am neither Tennyson, Longfellow, 
nor Dickens; but, sir, I, the individual who stands 
prominently before you in the noble person of a 
man—I, sir, am——”" 

“Well, sir, who are you, and of what are you the 
author ?” 

“T, sir, am Jonathan Ezekiah Washington Jef- 
ferson Piggleton, and I am the celebrated author of 
a recipe for taking spots, tar, oil, and all 
stains out of cloth, wood, marble, carpets, etc., etc., 
and which I will be most happy to sell you or any 
other gentleman who now looks upon me, for the 
amall sum of twenty cents !” 

Mr. C—— collapsed. 4 


—_o——_ 


“Tuas very singular,” said a young lady to a 
gentleman, who nad just Kissed her) “Oh, well, m 


lear miss,” waa the reply, “I will soon make it i. 


plural.” And the villain 

Scens ux a Suspay Scuoon.—Teacher : “ Why 
was Joseph put into the pit?” Thomas (who goes 
to the theatre sometimes) : “ Because there was no 
room for him in the boxes.” 

“Way did you wink at-me?” said a young lady 
to her lover, at a one evening. “I winked,” 
replied the lover, “as men do when looking at the 
sun; your splendour dazzled my eyes.” 

ONE of the gentler sex says that the paradise of a 
atrong-minded woman is “where buttons grow in 
their per places, and where men cease from 
bothering, and needles are at rest.” - 

A CouxTRY poet has commenced a new epic which 
begins well. it opens with an invocation to the 
nine muses, bursting forth with these words, “Ye 
feminines !” 

Is the chief court of law in Granada, there used 
to be a picture of a naked man with a large bundle 
of papers under his arm, and certain words pro- 
ceelling out of his mouth, of which these are a 
translation :—‘‘I who won my suit am now »' 
to the skin; what, then, must be the f° 
who lost it 


Corresyoudence. 


— 


Communications to be addressed to the Kdttor, Mn. 
‘Epwin J. BRETT, 178, Fleet Stree, E.C. 

©,° We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
‘medical advice in the columns of this Journal. 

©," Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 
‘cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in a shorter 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 

%e® Correspondents who wish to receive replies by post 
“nust in at cases send STAMPED directed envelopes, - 


9 AR 


T. Taesiti1an.—St. Austell, a market town In Cornwall. 


‘There is ave description of it in “ Leland! tor; 
of Gornwall” fons tme of Henry VIII. mor the 
ras quar- 


Farllamentaty army, under the Earl of Essex, 

tored there during the great civil war. The town was 
taken by Charles I. a short time before the capitulation 
of the army. 

A. THomson.—The length and breadth, and all particulars 
connected with the Great Eastern steamship, have been 
published in previous numbers,and we can only, under the 
pressure of business, refer you to them. Somewhat about 
two months since we gave a long description of it. 

Boy Buvx.—The observatory upon the summit of Greenwich 
‘Hl is generally known a Hat House. It takes its 
name from the celebrated astronomer, John Hamstead. It 
{g from the meridian of that observatory that the longitudes 
are computed in all British maps. | Hamstead commenced 
his residence in the Observatory in 1676, butebis best in- 
struments did not come into use until 1689. He dled 

H. W.—You received the “ coloured,” not “collared” print 
ts promised. We do not overcharge, ‘The rest of your 
letter is so badly spelt that we begin to think the school- 
master is very much wanted in your part of the kingdom. 
|. GaLLowaY.—Drawing-room plays are often periormed 
‘without the accessortes of the scenery. The playsare very 
capable of being acted in drawing-rooms, and are muen 
better written than the generality of that class of “ dra- 
matic literature.” 

Faw Pray ls rather hasty in his opinion, and not over choice 
im his language. The time will be duly advertised, and 
until then we trust“ Fair Play ” will not write in such an 
imperative tone, 

OxpEx Tiux.—The Reverend William Dodd, 
Dodd, was born in 1729, at Bourne, in 
which place his father was vicar. He was tried for forg- 

Wing the signature of his pupil. the Earl of Chesterfield, 
and suffered the penalty of hanging, which was the “law 
of the land,” July 97th, 1777. 

HIRE ‘OUMPLING.—LoTd Clive, after his arrival in 
England, suffered from s complication of disorders; to 
alleviate his sufferings, he took opium in greater quantities 
than he had previously done in India, which, ho doubt, 
gave rise to the Impression that he had poisoned himself. 

J. W. AtTRgen.—The matters that you write to us about have 
‘been for the present laid aside for a more favourable oppor= 
tunity, Although for the present they are in abeyance. 
they are not lost sight of. Many thanks for the article sent 
us, which we respectfully decline, as ‘to our 


cofumns. 

B. PatTtison.—We are not aware of having recelved any 
jetters from you before, or they would have been answered. 
‘Thus far, for the present, we have answered you, but, of 
course, we are ignorant of the queations you might have 
orig! ly sent. 

Drnmaagx Kowine Cius.—We it we cannot insert your 
communication, it being an advertisement. We never 
insert anything'In that shape, 

RY RaTLin.—(1.) We cannot inform you where you can 
Purchase a scene like the one you write about. (%.) Try a 
good trude, and abandon all idea of being “s actor.” Ii is 
no bed of roses, my boy. 

Ebwix Howand. Your handwriting is sulted for the office 
ote solicitor, and we strongly suspect that you are already 

In one. 
A Your or Barratn.—(1.) Yes; try a strong decoction of 


known as Dr. 
‘Lincolnshire, of 





rosemary. We have always understood that will strengthen 
and thi the hair. (2.) Very good; excellent for amer- 
chant’s office. 


T. E. MaTuews. 
oF Tax Woutp, which can be 





‘There are four monthly parts of the Bors 
forwarded post free for two 


enilungs. 
Exrtongn.-Juan Fernandes was a Portuguese, who first 
‘vistted the interior of Africa, The date of his death appears 


to be unknown. 
T. BuTugx.—Henry Jenkins died in 1670, aged 169 years of 
age. Thomas Parr died 1632, aged 152. He lived in ten 


reigns. 

OT Biawer.—The tale of * Rupert Dreadnought” ts not yet 
‘concluded, You can have all the numbers by applying at 
the office, 173, Fleet Street. 

A Constawr Reaper will be pleased to accept our thanks 
for his kind wishes. 

Esco.arivus.— We have not the means of giving you the in- 
formation. 

A Constant Reapem.—A man may marry his second cousin, 
and It will be legal to do so. 

. K. B,— Yes; as copying clerk.. 

Lonsrad.— Yes ; they aro casily obtainable at your book- 





No. 9 oF 
THE GIPSY BOY 


READY THIS DAY. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
ALSO PART IL, 


Containing Four Numbers, 
Price 4d. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


THE SIXTH VOLUME 
OF THE 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND.” 
Elegantly bound. Price 4s 


PART XXXVII. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
18 NOW BEADY, 
Containing 
THs CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
PRICE 62; OR, BY POST, 72 








IMPORTANT TO Aut OUR READERS ! 
GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


IS RE-PRINTED. 
The Extra Stories in it surpass anything hat 
produced, m Teta 





ROBIN HOOD! ROBIN HOOD!! 
on you want some fun, do not fail to look out 


ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 
AND THE LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THE GREEN- 
WOOD SHADE 
A FUNKY STORY OF FOREST ADVENTURE. 


‘This screamingly comic narrative of the good old times 
is founded upon lots of fact, and illustrated with numerons 
homorons drawings taken on the spot, by the Author 
of “Crusoe the Comic,” &c., dc. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
I¥ COUNTRY NEWSAGENTS 
Bxperlence any difficulty in procuring from their London 
‘Agents any a the following woeks, War 
BOYS OF ENGLAND, 
YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, and 
BOYS OF THE WORLD, 


‘They are requested to communicate without delay to the 
Publisher, at the office, 178, Fleet Street. 


ALL BACK NUMBERS IN STOCK. 
In preparation, a 
NEW TALE, By Mz. JAMES GREENWOOD, 
Author of “ Jack Stedfast,” “<Satan’s Tree,” &c., &c. 








NOW PUBLISHING, IN 
THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
A Splendid Tale, entitled 
YOUNG IRON-HEART ; 
OR, THE WHITE QUEEN OF THE MOHICANS, 
Everybody should read it. 





BEADY TO-MORROW, 
No, 11 of 


THE NIGHT GUARD; 


OR, THE SECRET OF THE FIVE MASKS, 


‘With this favorite work will be given, from time to 
time, FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS of the principal charac- 
ters, on plate paper. 

‘Those who desire to take in this Favorite Work, should 
GIVE THEIR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VI, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





SPLENDID COVERS FOR BINDING VOL. VI. 
OF THE 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND,” 
Are Now Ready, Price le. 34. 


NOTICE TO THE NEWS TRADE. 








Mr, Epwix J. Brerr's works are published 
only at 173, Fleet Street. 
ALL BACK NUMBERS CAN BB HAD. 


THE YOUNG CONJUROR 
Bhould purchase the 

“BOYS OF ENGLAND” CONJURING BOOK, 
Which {a full of the most puzzling tricks performed by th! 
best conjnrors of the present day. It should be ordered 0: 
your beuksellers. 

PRICE ONE PENNY. 

WINTER EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 
Two Favourite Plays, 


ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ LAIR, 
AND 


JACE CADE, 
The Rebel of London. 
Now ready, price 4d. each, or by post 5d., from 173, Flee 


Bach play consists of 
SIXTEEN SHEETS OF CHARACTERS, 
SCENES, SIDE-WINGS, &c. 


Both Plays, Beautifully Coloured, from your Bookeclle; 
Face Eightpence each, or by post from eur Office, NINE 
ENCE. 





Printed by KBLLY & Co., Steam Machine, Law at 
General Printers, 15, Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Field 
and published for the Proprietor, EDWIN J. BRETT, t 
A. W. HUCKKIT, at the office, 173, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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A Poung Gentleman's Bournat 
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“IN THE STRUGGLE THE GUN WENT OFF.” 


THE RIVAL CRUSOES. | reached the shore they fired a whole broad- 


DS Tene Oaea ni Ce Cm DAS inay  useEIE COM ‘od had not noticed that this was directed full 





a, Go 
ue at them. 

When, therefore, an iron messenger of death 

CHAPTER XXI.—(coutinued). came ploughing up the earth and stones close to 


and decimated by the chain and canister | greater even than his alarm. 
with which the swivel or Long Tom was Harry looked very white, but never moved, 
loaded, leaped into the sea, swimming, some on | while Fred grimly removed some dirt that had 


A’ he spoke the whole ferocious band, terrified | where they were secreted, his astonishment was 
4 


shore, others to their boats, fallen on his clothes, f Sats < 
The pirates took no notice for some few ‘Close shave,” he said, with a rollicking laugh. 
; 4 minutes, but as soon as the confused horde! ‘Too close to be pleasant,” replied Ned, “and 
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I advise a shift of quarters; but, no, the brig is 
drifting with the tide. We shall be out of range 
inamoment.” 

He was right; and when again the pirates 
poured their relentless broadside upon the 

dians, the balls crashed into the woods, nearer 
the village. 

The ship was then silent for awhile. 

At the end of a few minutes, however, the 
boats were again manned, and the pirates, armed 
with guns, pistols and swords, prepared to land 
the swivel gun, firing all the time over their 
heads, 

But when the pirates reached the huts, they 
were empty. 

The bandits, unable to revenge themselves on 
the natives, set fire to thcir huts, and going on 
board, sailed away, rather the worse in every way 
for their visit to the island. ns 

To the boys, their departure was the source of 
unmitigated delight, and they fervently hoped 
they might never see them again. 

In this, however, they were mistaken, as the 
sequel will prove, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE UNINVITED GUEST. 

THE departure of the pirates, and the disappear- 
ance of the savages, left the three young friends 
some respite from dangers which they could 
neither repel nor control, and enabled them 
also further to prepare both for the winter 
season, and the voyage, which they so eagerly 
contemplated as a possible means of escape 
from their wearisome captivity. 

Their first determination was to continue 
their journey, as their boat was not safe in its 
present place of concealment, should either the 
desperadoes or the Indians come back to the 
place. 

They determined, however, to camp one night 
on shore in peace, the more that they had 
secured a fine fat kid, an ample supply of yams 
and sweet potatoes, and some very juicy, ripe 


pes. 

As a rule, in the circumstances in which they 
were placed, eating and drinking were only 
thought of as a necessary law of nature ; but it 
would have been very unnatural if once now 
and then the young people had not wished to 
enjoy a real feast. 

They selected a hollow in the ground, shaded 
by trees, to make a fire, round which, when the 
gala repast was concluded, they intended to 
repose for the night. 

As soon as the ample supply of wood had 
burned to hot embers, the young cooks com- 
menced their operations, and soon a savoury 

gur of broiled kid and roast yams began to 

rvade the atmosphere, exciting in all a degree 
of appetite which may be more easily com- 
prehended than described. 

Persons constantly in the opeh air, and 
taking continual exercise, feel a very different 
sort of hunger from what is known in towns. 

Scarcely, therefore, were the meat and vege- 
tables pronounced cooked, than all clasped their 

nives, 


“ Hush !” suddenly exclaimed Med Summers. | ni; 


“The odour has penctrated: afar off. We shall, 
have uninvited guests. Te your arms,”. he 
whispered, “and cach behind a tree.” 

The two others silently obeyed, while he lay 
at full length on the ground and listened. 

As he did 80, his beld:heart beat wildly with 
horror. * 

Some heavy animal was slowly making his 
way through the bushes in their direction. 

Either it was some large member of the 


feline tribe seeking in a rampant way to ap- |. 


proach their camp, or, terror of terrors, it was 
some huge snake, against which thcy could 
make no resistance. 

Flight. was quite as uscless and vain as 
defence. 

And yet with a boy whose motto was always 
“never say die,” something must be done. 

Their guns were heavily charged, and perhaps 
a simultaneous volley might check the progress 
of the monster. 

“Boys,” said Ned Summers, in a calm and 
resolute tone of voice, “some mysterious animal 
is about to attack us, It willbe in sight ina 





few minutes. Fire steadily at its head, and 
then load again.” 

“All right,” said Fred. 

“TI will do as you tell me,” replied Harry, in 
a tremulous tone. 

“I'll give the word,” continued Ned, “as, 
lying down as I am, I shall see it first.” 

A low moan was now heard—something 
horrible and heartrending. 

“ Ready,” said Ned. “I can see whese it is 
moving the bushes.” 

“ Don't fire 1” responded a human voice, in a 
lamentable tone. 

“Sam Petworth,” cried Ned, with a dark 
frown, “by heavens! the miserable wretch has 
scented ourfood. Come in, if you be the person 
I think.” 

“ Can't walk.” 

Ned now summoned Fred to his side and 
advanced to the summit of the hill, where they 
found Samuel Petworth, actually crawling along 
the earth, with his log of wood still trailing at 
his right heel. 

He looked so abject, so miserable, so utterly a 
being to be pitied, that the two good-hearted 
boys silently raised'him up and led him towards 
the fire. 

They acted like the old man in the fable, who 
warmed the frozen viper. 

The iasue will show whether Samuel Petworth 
was any better than the snake. 

He thanked them in his low, hollow tones, and 
walked, groaning and sighing, to the fire, beside 
which they placed him. 

They then examined his chain, and found that 
it was fastened by a kind of anklet. 

Still no means offered of taking it off. 

It appeared to have no joint, while to slip it 
over his swollen foot was impossible. 

Henry, without being able to disguise his dis- 
gust and repulsion, presently advanced with a 
gourd of water and a large wisp of grass, with 
which he washed the sore and wounded limb. 

He then bent low, and carefully examined the 
anklet. 

As he expected, it somewhat resembled the 
ring on which keys are placed. 

With a deft and dexterous turn, Harry soon 
slipped the chain off the leg. 

The anklet remained, 

The wretched youth heartily thanked the 
young castaway, and then cast wistful and 
Tavenous eyes at the food, which was just done 
to a turn. 

Ned cat him a huge slice, gave: him some 
yams, some water, diluted with rom, and then, 
leaving him alone on the other side of the fire, 
the three proceezed to eat their interrupted 
meal. 

I had almost written, “enjoy,” bat, in pre- 
semcc of that scarecrow, the word would no 
longer have any meaning. 

They scarcely spoke, and when they did so it 
was in low and cautious whispers, 

Sam ate in sullen silence. He devoured his 
food with the rapidity of starvation. 

Then he asked for more. 

It was given to him without a murmur. 

Then arrangementa were made to pass the 


Sone of the three felt safe in the presence of 
Sam. It was true they were armed, and he was. 
not; but, should they sleep, he might, if not 
murder them, rob them of guns and ammunition, 
and thus reduce them to utter desperation. 

Ned Summers reflected as to what was to be 
done. One solution alone offered itself. 

One must watch all night. 

The other two would then be ablo to sleep in 
safety. 

Three hours, or thereabouts, was given to 
cach, and when the matter was discussed Harry 
Thornton proposed to be first watch. 

He could not sleep, he said; the unexpected 
arrival of Sam Petworth had driven all ideas of 
slumber from ‘is head. 

The two others readily agreed to give way. 

Each then took his gun, and, passing the 
leathern sling over the left arm, prepared for 
slumber. 

Sam was sent toa respectful distance under 
the shelter of a thicket. 

Sore, exhausted and tired, they had little to 
fear from him, 





They never reflected on the miraculous curative 
powers of food and rest, and the invigorating 
glass of spirits. 

Harry began his watch in 9 mood of unusual 
gravity. 

Of all those deserted on the island, far away 
from home and friends, this gentle being felt it 
most. 

On many occasions he had found difficulty 
to hide the falling tear. 

You know some are mere tender-hearted 
than others, and unbidden tears will flow some- 
times from the eyes of the bravest. 

When Harry saw that his two companions 
slept, he slowly rose, still clutching his gun. 

His eyes were streaming. 

Blame him not, brave boys, for the explanation 
will be given in due time. 

Retiring a little way from the camp-fire, he 
kneeled at the foot of a tree and prayed fer- 
vently, 

This lasted ten minutes. 

When he strolled back to the fire, all traces of 
tears had disappeared, and he was much calmer, 
and more resolute. 

Had he seen two eyes fixed upon him from the 
opposite side of the fire, gleaming with a savage 
and sinister expression—an expression strangely 
mocking—the poor boy might have been less 
calm and resolved. 

As it was, he determined to do his duty to his 
companions. 

They had collected a goodly supply of fucl, and 
the fire was burning low. 

For an instant he laid down his gun to pick 
up an armful of wood. 

A sound startled him. 

He turned round, and nearly fainted at what 
he saw! 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
DESOLATION AND REGRET, 


WHEN Ned Summers woke with a start, some 
hours later, it was to find the fire almost out, 
so far gone, indeed, that he with difficulty 
revived it. 

“Harry !” he cried, “where are you? Gone 
to'sleep, poor fellow,” he added. 

He was busily engaged in reviving the fire as 
he thus spoke. 

Soon a slight blaze was coaxed, after which 
the dry wood easily made a bright flame. 

Ned looked around. 

Fred slept beneath the camp tree. 

Harry was nowhere to be scen. 

With a wild bound the brave boy rushed to 
where Sam had last been seen. 

“The miscreant !” he cried ; “I sce it all. He 
has been shamming. Up, up, Fred !” 

“What's the matter?” cried the sleepy boy, 
tubbing his eyes. 

“That unhanged gallows-bird, Sam, has stolen 
away our poor Harry.” 

“What!” said Fred, a crimson glow ovcr- 
spreading his countenance. 

“Poor, gentle Harry ; this wretch will make a 
slave of the boy. Of course he has taken his 
arms from him; but, by heaven, I will take 
no rest until we find them ; day is not far dis- 
tant. What say you, Fred ?” 

“That I will willingly lay down my life for 
Ery Thornton,” said Fred, quietly. He was 
not loquacious, but when he spoke, he spoke 
well, 

“And so would I,” observed Ned, thought- 
fully ; “there is something so soft, gentle and 
girlish about the boy.” 

“There is,” said Fred, dreamily. 
understand him.” 

“ Where is the dog?” suddenty exclaimed Ned, 
“surely he cann>t have stolen him too.” 

“No ; there he lies on his side, breathing, it is 
trne, bat insensible.” 

Ned examined his body.and found a gaping 
wound on his head, inflicted, most certainly in his 
sleep, by a heavy log of wood, which lay beside 
him. 
They dashed cold water on him, thcy bathed 
his foaming mouth, and a long sigh indicated 
that he was coming to. 

A gourd of water was then placed by his 
side. : 

Carlo was rarely fed by his masters. 


“T cannot 
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He preferred wild game canght by himself to 
cooked food. 

He had been on the prowl when Sam Petworth 
came to the camp. 

Finding him in the camp he fancie@ that all 
was right. 

~ It wants but an hour of daylight,” said Ned, 
“by that time the dog will be better. Eat and 
rink, Fred, for when once this chase begins, 
ne one knows where it may end.” 

Fred obeyed, and Ned Summers shortly after 
{-llowed his example. 

_Neither of them, however, had any appe- 
tite. 

Their brows were darkened, their lips com- 
pressed, their faces blanched. 

If Harry had seen them, he would have dis- 
covered how much he was loved. 

Then they waited, cleaning and examining 
their guns in preparation for action. 

Suddenly a faint grey light, the herald of 
dawn, fell upon the tree tops. 

Ned started to his feet. 

“Carlo, Carlo,” he cried. 

The dog half raised his head, looked at them, 
and staggered to his feet. 

The bowl of water was cleared in an in- 
stant. 

He then shook his head roughly and moaned. 

“Find, find,” said Ned, pointing to the 
ground. 

The dog growled savagely. 

He tottered, however, and fell. 

“Wemust wait,” observed Ned, gravely; “with- 
out the dog we can do nothing. They cannot 
have gone far.” 

“Too far, perhaps,” said Fred, drily. “That 
Sam is a demon.” 

“ Who shall return whence he came,” cried Ned, 
Pointing significantly below. 

At the same time he caressed Carlo, gave him 
some tit bits, and brought him another gourd of 
water. 

The noble animal seemed revived, and wagging 
his tail, signified that he was ready. 

He at once took his way in the direction 
ry which the cold-blooded villain had crept upon 

im. 

He had, then, returned the way he came. 

The deg moved slowly. 

He was evidently still dizzy from the fearful 
and cowardly blow which had stunned him in 
bis sleep. 

He, however, gained courage at every step, 
and presently the trail leading to asmall stream, 
he wallowed with delight in the water. 

Then bounding across the rivulet, he soon found 
the track. 

It was clear. 

The pair of footsteps, one of rade shoes, the 
ether bare feet, were clearly visible. 

Which way was he going? 

To the sea-shore, to the tents of the revellers, 
they thought. 

Both clutched their guns convulsively, keep- 
ing their eyes fixed in advance. 

The boy Sam was capable of any base act of 
treachery. 

At every moment the dog appeared to revive, 
and to advance more readily on the track. 

He looked back every now and then, showing 
his great white teeth and red gums. 

It looked bad for any one who should stand 
between him and his master. 

But Sam was now armed, and clearly to be 
dreaded. 

At length the dog halted a minute. 

He had come to the edge of a hard, stony 
plain, 

Hie was at fault. 

“Remain here a moment,” said Ned, “ while 
l cross over to yonder trees,” 

Fred nodded. 

The dog remained behind as told, with the 
Younger boy as they wished. 

The arid strip was about 9 hundred feet long 

fifty bread. 

Now, Fred,’’ cried Ned, when he reached 

the other side, “walk the dog right round.” 
inte obeyed, and the dog trotted on. before 
nm, 


od Ned gave a wild and horrible 
ri 4 








a 


is way—belp—murder !” he said, 





Fred and the dog rushed madly across the 
clearing, to find Ned standing over a small spot, 
where a struggle had evidently taken place. 

A number of spots of blood were on the 
ground. 

The dog's hairs stood up like bristles, his eyes 
glared, his tail wagged furiously. 

“ Murder—vile murder has been done !” cried 
Ned, in a tone of furidus exasperation. “Oh! 
that I had the villain by the throat.” 

“Where is the body?” said Fred Blount, 
more calmly. 

“The blood—the blood !” 

“There has been a struggle, a fight perhaps 
for the mastery of the gun,” continued Fred, 
gravely. “ But we shall soon see.” 

“Come on,” said Ned, fiercely. 

Again the dog went on; this time again in 
the direction of the sca. 

They could sec the huts, 

How those two noble boys’ hearts panted and 
beat as they reflected how soon now the dread 
mystery would be solved. 

They were within a hundred yards of the 
low huts. 

With a wild, savage, furious howl, the dog 
caught up a fresh trail of blood, and sprang 
into the brushwood out of sight. 

Both followed as fast as they could. 

A loud, savage barking impelled them to 
renewed exertions. 

In five minutes more they were in front of a 
large hut, the door of which was fastened, and 
at which the dog was barking wildly. 

With one blow of the bntt-end of his gun, 
Ned dashed in the door, and recoiled in gratified 
amazement, 

“ Hold back the dog,” cried a well-known and 
welcome voice. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
RETRIBUTION—SUEPRISE, 


ON a pallet left by the pirates, and on which 
the pirate chief had slept during his short 
sojourn on shore, pale, ghastly, and to all ap- 
pearance dying, was Samuel Petworth. 

By his-sidée, bandaging up a severe wound in 
his arm or shoulder, was Harry. 

The younger boy was paler than the elder,.as 
if the terrible task he had undertaken was either 
too much for him, or too painful to his sensitive 
feelings. 

As silent and grave, after tying the furious dog 
to ayoung tree, Ned and his companion gazed 
upon them, Samuel looked up with a sullen 
and savage scowl—a scowl of defeated ma- 
lignity. 

“What is the meaning of this?” said Ned, 
sternly.. 

Sam only growled. 

“JT will tell you all,” said Harry, gently, “but 
not now, nor here.” 

“ Water, water,” gasped Sam. 

Fred, at a sign from Ned, went away to the 
small stream and fetched a gourd-full. 

Sam drank it savagely, and his wound being 
dressed, declared his desire to be alone, 

The young savage, though apparently wounded 
unto death, was sullen and unforgiving. 

They went out and closed the door behind 





them. 

Harry Thornton tottered to a green spot uptler 
a tree. 

“Tell us what has happened?” said Ned, 
gently. 

“My brave friends and companions, did you 
miss me very much ?” asked Harry, with a sickly 
smile. 

“Didn't we?” cried Fred. “Ned, here, was 
nearly mad—that’s all.” 

Harry looked at him with a beaming smile, 
which made Fred wince. 

Fred was jealous, though he would not oH 
it. 


“TJ should have killed the base traitor and 
ruffian, if I had not found himself so helpless,” 
exclaimed Ned, hotly. 

“He is punished,” said Harry, gently, and 





told his story briefly:— 

He was about to replenish the fire, when a 
noise startled him, and, looking round, he saw 
Sam in the act of braining the dog. 


The shock was so great that Harry was, for 
a moment, specchless, 

Sam, meanwhile, snatched up the gun, and, 
levelling it at the slecpers, spoke— 

“ One word, and I blow their brains out !” 

Harry yielded with a shudder. 

Sam told him to walk on in advance, and not 
to turn to the right or left without his permis- 
sion. 

The trembling boy obeyed. 

Visions of awful horror were before his 
eyes ; and, rather than have gone off in willin, 
slavery with this vile young ruffian, he woul 
have died. 

But he threatened Ned and Fred. 

Under this pressure he yielded. a 

An hour before dawn, exhausted arffl tvorn 
out himself, Sam sank at the foot of a tree. 

Only for a moment. 

He took breath, and then ticd Harry, hand 
and foot. 

After which he slept an hour. 

; Then, as daylight came, he was again on 
‘oot. 

There was nothing to eat or drink except some 
cocoa-nuts on the tree. 

Sam ordered Harry, with a sinister smile, to 
climb and get some. 

Harry refused. 

Sam made some exasperated remark or other, 
which appeared to raise the ire even of quict 
Harry Thornton. 

He dashed at the gun. 

Astruggle ensued, and in this struggle the 
gun went off, and Sam fell bleeding to the 
ground. 

“Then why did you not leave him, and come 
back to us?” cried Ned. 

“Leave a dying fellow creature!” exclaimed 
the boy, gently. “Not I.” 

He went on to say that Sam ithplored him to 
staunch the wound as well as possible, and then 
to assist him to the pirate village, where he- 
could find a bed, and probably some food. 

Harry, finding him really so weak, and having 
sccured the gun, and loaded it, did all he could 
for him. 

At the end of an hour they reached the hut, 
and Sam, complaining of burning fever, lay 
down. 

But the pain was still hot and fierce. 

Harry fetched some water, found some rags. 
left by the pirates, and, repulsive as the task 
was to his sensitive nerves, was in the act of* 
binding up his wound when they came upon 
him. 

“ And now,” said Ned, “what is to be done 
with the cowardly young ruffian ?” 

“Nothing,” urged Harry, eagerly. “Surely 
he has been punished enough.” 

“What say you?” asked Ned, addyessinz 
the other hitherto silent, but deeply interested 
listener. 

“ He is in your hands, Ned.” 

“This is my decision. If ho dies, he shall be 
buried, and there is an end of the scoundrel. If 
he lives, he shall retire to some remote part of 
the island, and if he ever comes near us, he shall 
be shot like a wild beast of the forest.” 

“ He will starve.” 

“Let him. Nosuch luck. As he is a perfect 
savage, let him live like one. Sach is my de- 
cision, unless you like to shoot him right off.” 

To this neither of them scquiescing, the first 
decision was held to be the leading one. 

A hut was then selected, in which to repose 
during the heat of the day. 

The pirates, in their hurry, had left behind 
them many tseful things in the one or two 
houses which escaped the conflagration, such as 
salt pork, peas, and one or two bags of excellent 
biscuit. 

On the latter all made a meal, and then, giving 
the poor dog a supply also, they lay down, too 
glad to seek repose and shelter. 

When the heat of the day was passed, Harry, 
ever thoughtful, took a pannikin of water and 
oatmeal, with which to moisten the patient’s 
lips. 

At the end of an hour he-returned with a very 
grave and solemn countenance. 

“Is the wretch dead ?” cried both. . 

“No; but he is in a burning fever,” said 
Harry. “I must nurse him.” 
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“You?” your pet—the one you look up to, ishe? Well, THE 

“Yes! Must we not return good for evil?” | your punishment shall yet come to you through} ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
replied Harry Thornton. him!” 


“ Well, you are a saint,” said Ned, laughing ; 
“but you shall have your way. Cure him first, 
and then, if he don't ave himself, we'll shoot 
him afterwards.” 

Harry smiled, collected a few necessaries, and, 
after promising to return soon, rose to go. 

“T will take turns with you, if he really wants 
watching,” said Fred. 

“No,” replied Harry, nervously ; “I will see 
to whatever he requires. As soon as he fallsinto 
a sound sleep, you will find me near you.” 

They shrugged their shoulders, but being in 
the habjt of giving way to Harry in all matters 
of feelfig they yielded and allowed the sensi- 
Live boy to go to his self-imposed and horrible 
‘taal: 

Years passed before they ever knew the extent 
of the suffering their young friend endured. 

The ravings of the wounded man were awful, 
to Harry inexpressibly so ; but he never 
grumbled, never found fault. 





Four days this lasted, during which Ned and 
Fred hunted, fished and cooked, be- 
sides collecting provisions for their 
grand water expedition. 

Carlo was quite recovered. 





Nothing but a scar remsined to tell Hh 


that he had been wounded. 

Harry at length pronounced Sam 
Petworth convalescent, that is, the 
wound was healing and the fever gone, 
the patient was only weak and frail. 

“He is now my patient, then,” said 
Ned, sternly, and he walked off to the 
hut, as prearranged with Fred, carrying 
a supply of water, cooked meat and 
biscuits, 

These they placed by his bedside. 

“Samuel Petworth,” said Ned, stern- 
ly, “ you have a dozen times deserved 
death, and this time nothing has saved 
you but the wishes of Harry Thornton. 
He declares you out of danger. Now, I 
neither know nor care what is your casc. 
Here is food and water for a week. 
Make the most of it.” 

“You leave me to die?” 

“No; but recollect that until fur- 
ther orders you do not leave this village. 
Eggs, fish and fruit abound, with fresh 
water.” 

Sam scowled, but made no reply. 

“Should you be found on any other 
part of the island, unless by my leave, 
_you shall be shot like a dog. Above all, 
touch Harry Thornton again only with 
your finger and you die.” 

“Your precious Harry !” sneered Sam, with a 
#trange, hateful glance. 

“My friend and protegé, whom I will die to 
-defend,” replied Ned. 

“ Doubtless,” continued Sam, with ferocious 
energy. ‘Well, never mind, you are the 
strongest and I must yield.” 

“ You had better.” 

And with these words Ned Summers went out, 
foHowed by his comrade, who had not said a 

-single word, but who merely thrust his hands 
into his trousers pockets, hitched them up, and 
whistled, 

“He'll give us trouble yet,” he presently ob- 
served. “ Pity the skunk ain’t dead.” 

“ Let him beware,” replied Ned ; “to shoot a 
fellow creature, except in desperaté self-defence, 
is against all my principles and feelings, But 
we three cannot sacrifice ourselvc# for one bad 
and wicked man.” 

© Certainly not.” 

That evening they once more camped in the 
Indian village, and next morning, after giving 
Sam an additional supply of water, started, 

They had made a 3 edge for the beef, pork, 
peas and bread, which to them were invaluable, 
‘as well as a small cask of powder, 

_ As they disappeared, Harry and the dog walk- 
ing first, Ned and Fred dragging the heavily 
Tagen sledge, Sam Petworth peered forth from 
his hut, shook his fist, and cursed them heartily. 

“Til be even with them yet! Harry Thorn- 
ton,” he added, with bitter and concentrated 
hatred, “I will reach your heart yet! Ned is 


Leaving Sam to his well-merited fate, the 
three boys took their way in the direction of 
the chaloupe, which they intended to victual as 
completely as possible, and leave carefully 
guarded against the rain, until the time came 
round for their great and adventurous voyage. 


A boat expedition is not a matter to be much || 


considered by experienced oJd sailors; but to 
three boys a journey into unknown regions was 
of serious import. 

Before, however, the day came much had to 
be done. 


CHAPTER XXV, 
PREPARING FOR THE VOYAGE. 


AT last the time came round when the great 
attempt was to be made by the three boys to 
escape from the island. 

The chaloupe had not only been weil pro- 
visioned, but a kind of cuddy had been erected, 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 
By the Author of * Past amp Prasrxr,” &c., &c. 
—_+—_ 

‘HE French Parliament, in the reign 
of Louis XVI., consisted, as we 
have said, of three divisions, or 
“ Estates,” as they were called, 
the first two being composed of 
the nobility and clergy, who paid 
no taxes, and the third one of the 
representatives of the people, 
who, not unnaturally, wished to force the others 
to take a fair share of the burdens of the 
country. But this the nobles and clergy obsti- 
nately objected to in the council chamber. 

The third estate also demanded that commands 
in the army and offices in the civil service should 
be as open to the sons of the people as to those 
of the nobles and gentry. 

If some of these demands had been granted, 
France would probably have been spared much 








with a deck over it. 








THE FRENCH NOBLES AND CLERGY OBJECT TO PAY TAXES, 


(See Romance of French History.) 


In this was stored the provisions, the ammu- 
nition, and here also was the only sleeping-place 
of the three castaways. 

After long consideration and discussion, it had 
been decided by our youthful crew to divide the 
day into three watches. 

Two were always to be on deck and one below 
for exactly eight hours. 

In the first place, the cabin was very small, 
with barely sleeping accommodation for one; 
in the next, one alone on deck might be apt to 
fall asleep, and thus be the means of causing 
some serious accident. 

The course to be followed was due west, as 
that ‘was the direction from which the savages 
had come, and there, probably, was the great 
continent which they hoped to reach. 

Though inhabited by savage Indians, in all 
probability, there would also be inhabited towns 
belonging to some European race, and no matter 
what their nationality, they would not be cruel 
or unkind to the unfortunate boys. 

Except in past ages, and chiefly then among 
Spaniards, shipwrecked English seamen were 
sure to find a welcome. 

*It was, therefore, with keenly hopeful hearts 
thdt the last preparations were made for what 
might be the most,/important event in their 

ives. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 158.) 
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A SCHOOLMASTER, describing a moncy-lender, 
says: “ He serves you in the pont tense, he lends 

ou in the conditional mood, keeps you in the sub- 
junctive, and ruins you in the future.” 





crime and misery ; but the king was surrounded 
by feeble ministers, whose prejudices 
were too deeply rooted to allow them 
to listen to the representations of the 
third estate. 

This being the state of affairs, the 
representatives of the people formed 
themselves into what they called a 
National Assembly; and the Count 
d’Artois, the king’s younger brother, in 
concert with other nobles connected 
with the Court, hastened to raise an 
army, by means of which they hoped 
to overawe the turbulent citizens. 

It was an unfortunate circumstance 
that the queen, yielding herself to bad 
counsels, used all her influence to dis- 
suade the king from listening to his 
people’s wishes. 

M. Necker, the only member of the 
government who displayed any pru- 
dence, was dismissed, and from thence- 
forth there was a species of open war 
between the Court and the nation. 

Certain opponents of the Court, who 
had been taken with arms in their hands, 
having been lodged in the Bastille, the 
people resolved to release them; and, 
accordingly, marching from all parts of 
Paris against this ancient prison, not 
only demolished it, but massacred the 
governor, M. de Launay, and the deputy- 
governor, M. de Lolme. 

After this tragedy the princes and 
nobles began to be seriously alarmed, 
and, instead of standing firmly by the king, ficd 
in great numbers to foreign countries. 

When the National Assembly first met it was 
at Versailles, where were also the monarch and 
his family ; but subsequently this assembly sat 
in Paris, and, having sent fur the king and 
queen and their children, placed them in the 
Tuileries as prisoners of state. 

In the meantime the emigrant princes had 
collected an army, with which they threatened 
to invade France from the side of Germany. 
The Parisians were thrown by this intoa state 
of great terror; and the king attempted to 
escape with his family to join the princes in 
Germany. 

But, unfortunately, they were stopped at a 
place called Varennes, when they were recog- 
nised, and conducted back to Paris as prisoners. 

The royal family remained in the Tuileries a 
year after this event ; and the friends of France 
for some time cherished the hope that it would 
still be possible to alleviate the condition of the 
kingdom, and to replace the king on the throne 
under conditions which would be honourable to 
himself and beneficial to the people. 

But it was too late. Those who had seized 
the reins of power gent the king and his family 
to the ancient palace known as the Temple, 
where they were strictly guarded, and where 
they had the grief of learning that Paris 
had become the theatre of the most dreadful 
scenes, 

The butcheries of Saint Bartholomew were 
not more frightful than those which took placc 
in the month of August and September, in the 
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memorable year which was the last of the life 


and reign of Louis XVI. 
The 


respectable members of the so-called 


National Assembly retired from it, and the 
supreme power fell into the hands of vielent 
and ambitious men, who, amongst many 
other atrocities, devoted themselves to the 
persecution of the king and his family. 

At length they put him on his trial, and, 
as they had previously resolved that he 
should die upon the scaffold, they lost no 
time in condemning him, and on the twenty- 
first of January, 1793, they cut off his head. 

After his condemnation he was allowed 
but one interview with his family, and that 
was on the night of the day on which it 
had been declared. 

Men, women, and even children fell vic- 
tims to the ferocious spirit that had been 
awakened. 

The people formed themselves into a 
semi-military force, styled the National 
Guards, and arrested all whom they sus- 
pected. 

On one occasion a party of them were 
proceeding to their work of arresting “sus- 
pects,” when the chief of them proposed 
to enter a certain house. 


“There are no persons in that house yovig TAKING LEAVE OF HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


incivisme.” * 

The chief simply smiled, and replied— 

“T know better, citizen.” 

He then knocked, demanded admission 
the name or the people, and was at 
once allowed to enter. 

He proceeded straight to the 
second floor, and entered a room in 
which was lying a woman. 

“This is my wife !” exclaimed he 
who had so confidently stated that 
there were no “suspects” in the 
house. “ You shall not arrest her.” 

“Citizen, the law of the people 
must be obeyed,” replied the com- 
mander, and, in spite of the man’s 
Tesistance, the poor sick woman was 
dragged away to the guillotine, 

* * * * 


It has been thought by some that 
the onward progress of the revolu- 
tion was much assisted by the popu- 
larity of a song known as the “ Mar- 
seillaise.” 

This was the composition of a 
young artillery cadet named Roget 
de Lisle. * 

Returning home one night from a 
party at which revolutionary doc- 
trines had been discussed, he com- 
posed the song, which afterwards 
became the terror of Europe. 


Next evening he showed the manaseript to an 


old friend. 


Assembly ” would be amusing if it were not so 
horribly monstrous. 
It decreed the abolition of the worship of God, 








and disbelief in the divinity of Christ. It ordered 
the decapitation of all priests, and of all persons 
who would not renounce religious tenets. 





in 





“THIS IS MY WIFE! you § 





Nor was it at Paris only that these things 
were done, but also at Lyons, Toulon, and Mar- 


“Let me burn it,” said the old man ; “for the | seilles, where bodies of men, who called them- 


Singing of this will light a flame in France, | selves 


which will require much blood to extin- 
gaish,” 

The song was not burnt, but became 
so popular with revolutionista, that, 
when the French royal family regained 
their powe, it was made treason to 
sing it. 

One gentleman, however, trained a 
number of blackbirds to whistle the air 
an] then set them loose in the woods, 
to the great annoyance of the royalists. 

On the 2Ist September, 1792, the 
so-called National Convention had de- 
clared that the government of France 
Hed in future to be nothing but repub- 

ican, 

How ridiculous this was we all know ; 
bat they did worse than this; they an- 
nulled old laws without framing new 
ones, 

The consequence was that there were 
no fixed laws, and persons were some- 
times punished one day for doing that 
which was legal on another. 

One of the first acts of the “ National 





* The word “ incivisme” was invented about 
“ibstime to designate those who were disaffected 
& the new order of things, 


Committees of Public Safety, were 





THE FIRST READING OF THE “ MARSEILLAISE.” 


commissioned by the Nat 
Paris to drive away the priests and nobles, to 
seize their property, and to force the people to 








HALL NOT ARREST HER,” 









ional Convention in 


conform to the new order of things. 

This period of the History of France is 
known as the reign of terror, and is identified 
with the name of one of the principal actors 
in it, that of Robespierre, who was appointed 
President of the Convention. 

Monarchical government had, of course, 
been entirely swept away. 

Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. had, through 
the abilities of their ministers, Richelieu and 
Mazarin, established a system of despotism, 
which prescription, submission, and military 
strength seemed to have rendered sacred and 
unassailable ; but, as soon as a revélution 
had taken place in the minds of the people, 
their veneration for monarchy was changed 
into contempt and aversion : their loyalty had 
been produced by fear—consequently it ex- 
pired immediately the object of their fear 
was removed. 

From this we may see that a free constitu- 
tion is best calculated to secure the authority 
of the monarch as well as the happiness of 
the people. 

Despotism throws the whole weight of 
power upon the monarch’s shoulders, and, 
while seeming to augment his power, renders 


it precarious and fluctuating. 


‘he calamities with which the revolution was 


attended during its progress were greatly aggra- 


vated, if not caused, by mutual dis- 
trust. 

The flight of Louis from Paris 
destroyed all confidence between 
him and the people, who were then 
provoked to fury by threats of in- 
vasion from Germany. 

Such threats united the varioug 
revolutionary factions against foreign 
force, precipitated the fate of the 
royal family, and excited that des- 
perate enthusiasm for what they 
thonght liberty, which pervaded the 
people and armies of the French 
Republic. 

The National Convention was also 
guilty of many impolitic acts. For 
instance, on November 19th, 1792, 
it published a decree, promising aid 
to the subjects of any state that 
should revolt against its rulers. 

People could not help considering 
this a declaration of war against all 
the existing governments of Europe. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No, 182.) 
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“JT HAVE just had the , exquisite 
pleasure,” observed one Chinese father 


to another, “of beholding your pile-of-volumes son 
and your string-of-rubies daughter.” “Nay, 
sponded the other, with infinite humility, “dog 
ofa son have I none, though a bambooable cat of 


“Nay,” re- 


a daughter I have.” This is what the 
Chinese call politeness, 

“Look here, Boye said a nervous gen- 
tleman to an urchin who was munching 
candy at a lecture, “you are annoying 
me very much.” “No, I ain't, either,” 
aid the urchin; “I’'m’ a gnawing this 



















out West, who read that dry 
copperas put in a bed of ants would cause 
them to leave, put some 
in-law’s bed, to see if 

's she was there a 





his_mother- 
ne wouldn’t go. 
last accounts. 














ke an eel-trap! Because 
to get into but very difficult 





to get out of. 
“ CHARLIE, 
mother to 


my dear,” said a loving 
hopeful son, just budding 
into breeches, “Charlie, my dear, come 
here and get some candy.” “I guess I 
won't mind it now, mother,” 
Charlie, “I’ve got in some tobacco.” 



















cle on the des- 
reat number of 

the “mys- 
”" His 


A REPORTER, in an 
titute poor, spoke of t! 
persons reduced to pove 
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BICYCLE BOB. 
By the Author of “ Gines EvsxoRexx,” “ Nosopr's Doo,” 
* Fab Faoua? “ Wuwproor,” &c., &. 


eR 
CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


ROSNROS|HAT did you see them take?” asked 
A Aj the inspector. 

VA) « Suat nothing at all, ’cos thcre 
warn’t nothing to take; you follow 
me, and I'll show you how they did 
it.’ 

Head-over-heels wont in his usual way up to 
the door, and Hawk and his men found every- 
thing just as the boy had described. 

“And. you say that you know the chaps?” 
asked the inspector. 

“In course I do; who doesn’t know Jack 
Popper?” 

“Who ?” said Hawk. 

And so excited «lid he feel that he grasped the 
‘boy heavily by the shoulder. 

“Jack Pepper, did you say ?” 

“Yes; and Bill Skinner was with him; 
them was the chaps that did the job.” 

“ Are you sure, boy ?” said the inspector. 

“In course Iam; sure as I am aliveanda 
talking to you.” 

“Thie is valuable information, and at once 
puts me on the trail of the men I have so long 
suspected. Joncs, you make the best of your 
way to Mr. Stout's house at Stockwell, and tell 
him what has occurred.” 

The man thus addressed left the factory the 
next moment. 

“And as for you, my boy, it being Sunday, I 
shall iake you with me to the station.” 

“What are you going to lock me up for, ch?” 

And the boy began to whimper. 

“Only to see that you are well taken care of, 
that’s all! Where do you live?” 

“ Anywhere ; works here in the day, 
drops under a dry arch at night.” 

And he grinned at the officer. 

“But, you'd like a bed better, wouldn’t you 2?” 

“Well, I dvesn't care much about it ; there's 
an old barrel that once held bloaters; I sleeps 
well enough in that.” 

“ Have you no father or mother ?” 

“No; leastways I doesn’t remember any ; I 
was farmed out, and one day I got turned out, 
and then I touk to the head-over-hcels Lisness.” 

“Come along with me, my boy,” said the 
officer, “and if I only succeed in breaking up 
the gang I have bcen so long after, I'll see if I 
can’t make a man of you.” 

They left the factory, and the kind-hearted 
officer had the lad washes, and every comfort 
provided hii. 

“T shall fecl more pleased at saving this waif 
from ruin than apprehending the greatest 
oriminal that ever lived,” he murmurcd ; “ but 
look out, Mr. Jack Pepper !"" 

Charley Mason passer but a restless night, for 
the wound was rather a deep one, and caused 
him much pain. 

All night long Bob sat by his side, and 
watched him as though he had been a brother. 

Not one of that little household went to rest 
that night. 

Mrs. Stout sat up to nurse her husband, and 
Polly declared she could not sleep for the 
thonghts of murders and robbers on bicycles, 
and so she decided to sit up with her uncle and 
aunt. 

At intervals, however, she went upstairs, and, 
tapping at the dor of thg,room where Charley 
lay, inquired if anything was wanted, or if she 
could be of any service. 

The morning ligt had scarcely dawned, when 
they were all startled by a loud knock at the 
street door. 

Luckily for the breakfast things, they had 
been but a few minutes betore deposited upon the 
table, for if Polly had been carrying them when 
the knock came they would all have gone into 
fragments, 

“Oh, Lord bless us!” said she; “what a 
knock! It seemed to go right through one. 
Who is there ?” she asked, through the keyhole. 

«Z 10,” was the reply. 

“Don’t know any such individual,” said 
Polly. 

“Come upon bisncas.” 







and 








“ What business ?” asked Polly. 

“The factory’s been broken open,” said the 
policeman. 

Polly uttered a scream, 

“I thought so; it’s all owing to that bicycle. 
There hasn't been a bit of comfort since it 
started—murders and robberies, and——” 

Then there came another knock that 
Polly jump. 

“Drat that Z10; is he going to knock the 
door down? Here, Bob, Mr. Ready, here's 
Z 10 after you.” 

“What !” said Bob, coming out of the room, 
ae jumping downstairs. “What's that you 
say ?” 

“Z 10 wants you, sir, for.a burglary.” 

And away ran Polly to inform her aunt and 
uncle, 

Bob opened the door, and, to his surprise,’saw 
the policeman standing in the parlour, where 
the old couple were 

“Well, what’s the matter now?” growled out 
John Stout, 

All things combined had sent the gout 
flying into both feet,.and had completely tured 
his good-nature into groans. 

“The eu 

“Burnt down,” groaned Stout, interrupting 
the policeman. 

ie Not so bad as that ; entered by thieves, who 
took——" 

“Nothing at all,” said Bob. “I took good 
care of that ; they had their trouble for nothing.” 

“Good thing, however, after all,” said the 
policeman, 

“Good thing, why 2” 

Polly’s hand, placed before her uncle’s mouth, 
stopped what was coming. 

The policeman, having told all that he knew 
—he didn't say a word of what he had done— 
it was arranged that he and Bob should at once 
start for the factory, as the latter was anxious 
to see what mischief had beon done. And g0, 
accordingly, off they started on foot, Bob’s 
usual conveyance having been rendered hors de 
combut. 

Arrived there they found that no injury had 
been committed, and Bob was soon home again. 

“Tt is lucky that I took away all the money 
and concealed the books,” said Bob to his 
master. 

“ Aye, aye, my lad ; and I am lucky in having 
such an honest, straightforward fellow. You'll 
have your reward some day for it, Bob,” was 
the reply. 

At that moment the eyes of both glanced at 
Polly, who was arranging the dinner-table. 

“Ah! yes, I suppose,” said that lady, 
course we should all have our reward.” 

“In this case,” said Bob, “I think Charley 
Mason is entitled to the reward.” 

“ And Charley Mason shall have it, and that 
T'll promise as soon as cverI get right. if a man 
goes wrong once, it is no reason that he should 
always keep to the bad, and Charley Mason 
shall have my helping hand to get him out of 
the mud.” 

And honest old John Stout gave a tremendous 
rap of his stick on the floor by way of enforcing 
his argument. 

“That's right, husband,” chimed in his wife. 
“T only wish there were more in the world of 
your opinion.” 

“Ah! well,” said Polly, “I don’t know what 
to say to it. Charley Mason is only like the 
rest of the young men, wild and rackety; that's 
my opinion of them all tied in a bunch.” 

“Polly,” said old John, “ you are as obstinate 
as a mule.” 

“T beg your pardon, uncle, I'll thank you to 
address me as a lady. Mule, indeed! you had 
better call me something else. I don’t wonder 
at my resembling a mule when I am always in 
the company of brutes." 

And, with a toss of her head, and a fling of 
her body, she bounced out of the room. 

There was a loud laugh from the rest in the 
place at Polly's airs and graces. 

A day or so after these events had occurred, 
Charley felt himself quite able to go out, and 
the gout having abandoned the old man’s foot, 
he was again seen at the factory. 

He had gone there first, and having called the 
men together, explained all circumstances re- 


‘made 


“OF 


specting Charley, and stated his determinatio: 
to take him again into his employ. . 

“Look ye, my men,” he said, “you have al 
known and worked for me some time, and you 
know that I am not an unkind master.” 

“No, no!” shouted the men, and their voices 
tang through the workshop. 

“Well, then, I mean to take your old work- 
man again upon trial. Hoe committed a fault 
once and has suffered and atoned for it. He, in 
conjunction with Bob Ready, saved me five 
hundred pounds the other night. So, putting 
the one thing against the other—here és:‘Charlcy 
Mason.” 

and, Charley, alongside of Bob, entered the 
shop. ‘ 

“Charley, shake hands with your shopmatcs 
and go to work again.” 

The next instant the men erowded round the 
repentant lad and shook him by the hand. 

The poor fellow’s heart was too full to speak, 
but the tear of gratitude that stood in his eyes 
spoke volumes, 

A few minutes after that Charley was at his 
bench, and the work went merrily on as though 
nothing had happened. 


CHAPTER XL 
LUKE’S LESSON, 


Jonas HUMBLEBACK, the uncle of Luke Craft, 
was a very old and a very thrifty man. The 
neighbours said that he was a very rich man, 
and in that respect, for a wonder, they were 
right. 

He was approaching seventy years of age, and 
had lived all his life in the place. 

His father had been a ship chandler before 
him, and in what was termed the “good old 
times,” during the long war, when colossal 
fortunes were made, or the foundation laid for 
them, had acquired a great deal of moncy. 

Old Jonas, when he departed this life, left 
only one wish and laid only one injunction upon 
his son. 

“Make money, Jonas,” he said; “it is the 
greatest happiness in life, is making and count- 
ing over gold ; it is paradise upon earth.” 

The time arrived when Jonas, senior, was to 
quit the earth for a place that he had never 
cared about or thought about, and his concern 
that he could not take any of his earthly para- 
dise with him was somewhat mitigated at the 
thought that it was left in good hands. 

Jonas the younger went on in the same jog- 
trot style as his father before him. 

He kept one old housekeeper, who had been 
taken out of the charity school some sixty 
years before, and had been so well schooled by 
both father and son that she was, if anything, 
more “ frugal ” than either of them. 

The sister, Mrs. Craft, had married early, and 
from that moment all sight was lost of her, the 
old man wisely considering that having got 
married he had got rid of her. 

To this house came Luke Craft, with all his 
bad, evil passions upon him, 

The first night that he arrived there old Aunt 
Mary, as she was called in the place, met him. 

“Aye, aye; what is this, a Ictter for your 
uncle?” said the old woman. “Why, you ain't 
the son of the girl that marricd Luke Craft?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Luke ; “and what of it?” 

“Oh, not much,” replied the old woman. 
“ Come in ; I suppose he'll sce you.” 

“I don’t care much if he don't. 
my secking, I can tell you.” 

“Come in, Mrs. Craft, and see your own 
brother,” said the old woman, “ although I can 
tell you it is little you'll get from him.” 

“ T want nothing from him,” was the reply. 

© But you'll surely see him ; it's many a day 
since I have seen you,” : 

“Yes, it is a long time ago, a very long time; 
but I have brought my son and——” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember the time that you and 
Luke Craft, the lawyer's son, got married. Your 
old father thought it was a great match at the 
time, but it did not turn dut so well as be 
thought it would.” f 

They were standing in the pabsage at the time, 
when suddenly a gleam of light shone from 
beneath adoor that was close by them. 
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Then the door opened and the figure of a 
withered old man came out. 

The poor, half decayed remains of a rush-light 
he carried scarcely gave sufficient light to show 
who was in the place. 

“Who is this? What—what is it, ch?” said 
the man; and the appearance he made was, at 
least, something startling. 

In those days when he was busily engaged in 
his place ef work, strange men, half smugglers, 
half dredgers, toilers on the river, would come 
and call at times upon “peculiar matters of 
business,” and, upon more than one occasion, 
they had left, in the hurry of flight, several 
articles of clething behind them. 

Into one of those dresses Jonas had eneased 
himself. 

He came out of his room with an old-red night- 
cap upon his head, an old greasy frock over 
his shrunken sheulders, and up to his thighs he 
wore an old pair of fishermen’s boota. 

The long grey hair escaping fram owt of the 
red cap, and the pinched-up featuzes, looked out, 
strangely behisd the light that he-carried. 

“Ah well, what—what is all this, ch?” 

“It is your sister and her son,” said the old 
housekeeper. 

“My sister—when—how—eh—how—let me 
see. I believe I had a sister, and—ah 1” 

“Iam your sister, Jonas,” was.the reply ; “but 
long years have rolled over our heads since we 
left one another ; bat still you are.my brother.” 

“Ah, yes, I have heard my father say so. Ah, 
well. I suppose I must ask you in.” 

He turned round and wallaed slowly into the 
tcom, followed by the widow’ead her-son. 

It was a room very sqantily furnished, the 
furniture being very worm-eaten, and of a date 
nearly past all comprehension. 

The old man, placing the candle upon the 
table, looked around him, 

“Sit down, sit down,” he said. “ Ah, you need 
not go, Mary, we'll all sit down and be happy 
together ; but mind I have got no money, I am 
starving.” 

“Ido not come here to ask for charity, I come 
to ask you to give my son a shelter for a time, 
for which I will pay.” 

“What ! what is that? Pay?” 

And Jonas rose from his seat, and looked up at 
the person who had spoken. 

“Yes, I want my son to remain with you some 
very short-time. Pezhaps you could teach him 
your business, brother /” 

“Ah, yes, of cours, certainly, teach him a 
business. Yes, yes; but you see that business 
is—not—business just now.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, that trade, you see, is slack; that 
things have so very much altered that I~” 

“Ah, well, never mind ; let him be with you 
for a time.” 

“ Ah, yes ; but you will pay?” 

“Yes, It will only be for a few weeks, 
Perhaps days, that I shall want him to re- 
main,” - 

During this conversation, the eyes of Luke had 
been gazing round the strange place. 

At the same time, the old housekeeper had 
been looking at him with no favourable im- 
Pression, 

“TI don’t see why I should be brought here at 
all ; it’s only a——” 

Luke saw his mother looking at him with a 
wistful eye. 

“Well, what is it ?” he said, fiercely. 

At the same moment he felt a hand placed 
upon his shoulder, and looking up he saw it was 
that of the old housekceper. 

“Well, what do you want, eh 7” he said. 

“I~I—want nothing, only you must listen to 
your mother.” ‘ 

And the old woman, spite of her age, bent 
down upon him such a look as made him for the 
moment quail. 

“ Must,” he replied. 

“Yes ; it is the duty of a child always to show 
Proper obedience te a parent.” 

Luke rose partly from his seat with a look of 
defiance, i 

“Ab, ah, I'see. Look you——” 

And the old man rose with such a sharp, stern 
sok tpon his face, that Luke the next moment 





“T have heard all about this, and I don’t mind 
your stopping here for a time ; that is, as long as 
you are paid for, but when that ccases, you will 
have to go, that’s the understanding. Now, Mary, 
take him below and give him a good supper while 
I talk to his mother.” 

“@o, Luke—go with that good lady. I am 
sure she will take care of you,” said his mother. 

“J—I will, indeed.’ I remember you well, 
and I will look after him.” 

And, so saying, she took Luke by the arm, and 
led him out of the room. 

-“ Luke, you will shake hands with me, my 
boy ?” asked Mrs. Craft. 

“Ob, yes, if you wish it,” was the reply. 

“Ie Twish it. Do you not wish it?” 

And.the sorrowful glance that she cast upon 
pipe even wid upon his old uncle and the house- 

eeper. 

It eeenned to have little effect upon the bad 
lad, for he held out his hand with a sullen look 
thet showed that every fine principle in his 
heart had vanished for ever. 

“@ood-night, Luke.” 

“@h, good-night,” was the curt answer. 

“T-shall come and see you again,” said his 
mether. 

“Ob, just as you like, but I shan’t stop here 
long, I can tell you,” and with that he lounged 
out of the room with the old housekeeper. 

“Tl come to see you before long, my boy,” 
eaid his;mother,’ 

“Again I say, just as you like,” was the 
answer. 

“Yl cere you before long, or I was not 
ebristened Anna Maria Jones; although over 
since they-have called me Mary,” muttered the 
housekeeper, as she left the room with him. 

“That seems tobe a strange boy of yours, Mrs. 
‘Oraft,” said Jonas. 

“Well, he is my son, and it is not often that 
you hear the mother’s lips say a word against her 
child.” 

“Oh, I don't know anything about that,” was 
ne reply. “Why have you brought him here, 
eh?” 

“Well, you see, he is somewhat of a wilful 
disposition, and he has gone a little wrong.” 

“Wrong, eh? What do you mean?” 

“Well, getting imto the society of boys that 
have made him wild and somewhat reckless,” 

“ And so, I suppose, you have found me out 
and brought him here to reform, Ah, I believe 
that is the word.” 

“ Well, brother?” 

“Ah, now stop. Mind, I don’t engage to have 
anything to do with him. I don’t mind his 
stopping here; but there is nothing doing, and 
so he won’t be well employed.” 

“ Well, brother?” 

“You'll pay me for his board and his lodging?” 

“TI will,” replied the sister, as she placed a 
sovereign on the table. 

“ Ah, that is right,” said Jonas, as he clutched 
the money. “T’l look after him, and so good- 
night.” 

And, leaving her son there in the hope that he 
was safe, the long estranged brother and sister 
parted. 

Below into the kitchen went Luke, doggedly, 
with Aunt Mary. 

The room was a very dark and dingy one, and 
the little light that Aunt Mary carried scarcely 
dispersed its gloom. 

“There, sit you down, and make yourself as 
comfortable as you can, and be thankful that you 
have got a roof to cover you. I suppose you are 
hungry ?” 

“Well, considering that I have not had any- 
thing to eat to-day, I suppose I am,” was the 
surly reply. 

“Ah, dear mec, what a shocking thing! 
nothing to eat to-day! Ah, well, what would 
you like, eh?” 

_“ Well, I should like something warm and 
nice.” 

“Warm and nice! ha, ha! Well, that is un- 
fortunate; I can't give you anything warm, 
because, you see, there’s no fire.” 

“So Ican tell,” growled out Luke, shivering. 

“Tf I had only known you had been coming, 
I'd have had a nice fire.” 

‘Well, can’t you light one now ?” 

“No, no.” 





“No! Why?” 

“Why ! because it’s against the orders of your 
uncle. He won't have any fire or candle after a 
certain time for anybod: But, at all cvents, 
you can have some opie 

So saying, she went to a cupboard at the 
far endof the room, and, taking a key from her 
pocket, unlocked the padlock by which it was 
fastened. 

Then, taking owt a plate, she brought it to the 
table. 

Luke stared at itin blank dismay and amaze- 
ment. 

There was a piece of cheese about the size of a 
small apple, and a crust of bread the same size, 
and which looked as thongh it had eaught a 
tinge of blue mould from the former. 

Then she placed an antique-looking knife, 
partly rusted, upon the plate, and, taking up a 
tin mug, she went into the back kisghen, return- 
ing with it full of water. 

“There's a nieve supper for you, ially as 
you have not had anything to eat to-day.” 

“And do you mean to say that that is all lam 
0 have for my supper?” said Luke, scowling at 

er. 

“Yes, Ido mean to say it, and, what is more, 
I mean to stick to what I say. Don’t look at 
me in that way, my lad, because I don’t value 
your black looks that,” and she snapped her 
fingers at him. 

“T'll go and ask my uncle if this is the treat- 
ment I am to receive in his house.” 

And he rose from his seat, and was going to- 
wards the door, but stopped short when he heard 
the wild and almost unearthly laugh that burst 
from the lips of Aunt Mary. 

“@o to your uncle! “Well, that’s good. Go 
to him! Why, he hates extravagance. Take 
my advice, and put up with your lot. Grin and 
bear it, my lad.” ; 

“ Oh, yes, I'll do a good deal of that. I'll go 
home at once.” 

“You can’t do that,” and the woman grinned 
with a fiendish joy at him; “the house is 
fastened up, and won’t be opened until the 
morning.” 

Luke sat down, for at the moment a plan 
flashed across his brain, 

“Oh, very well,” he said; “then I must grin 
and bear it.” 

He took up the knife and tied to cut offa 
piece of the chease ; he might gs well have used 
a feather to cut granite with ;’he then tried the 
bread, and that was of the same toughness. 

And so, with a muttered execration, he threw 
them down upon the table. 

“Take it easy, my lad, take it casy. What's 
the matter with it, eh? It’s a beautiful picce of 
cheese ; rather old, I daresay, but I have always 
heard that cheese is the best when it is old. 
Come, try again.” . 

“No, I am cursed if I do,” said Luke. 

* Ah, well, I have heard that a proud stomach 
will come to grief. Who knows, you may come 
to the bread and water without the cheese?” 

“Don't you aggravate me or you will get the 
worst of it,” he said, his rage now getting the 
better of his other feeling. “Iam not in the 
habit of being jeered at.” 

And then he clutched the old rusty knife. 

It seemed as if the action roused up a dormant 
feeling in the breast of Aunt Mary that no one 
would have thought she possessed. 

Her tall and thin form appeared to get even 
taller, and her eyes seemed as though some 
strong and latent fire had been kindled by it. 

Her thin, bony hands scemed convulsively 
working as though she had them round serhe- 
body’s neck, and she was trying the effect of a 
gentle squeeze, 

This secmed to awaken Luke to a sense of 
danger, and a conviction that in any personal 
struggle he would get the worst of, and the next 
moment his hand relaxed its hold upon the use- 
less weapon. 

“Ah, that’s right,” she said, in a tone, the 
sound of which went through Luke's: marrow, 
“that’s right : take your fingers away from that 
bit of rusty iron. What was you going to do 
with it, eh?” 

Luke made no answer. 

“You wasn’t going to use it against ma, was 
you?” 
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“WHAT'S THE MATTER NOW! GROWLED JOHN STOUT.” 


“Well, I~I—" 

“You was; tell the truth. you scape-gallows, 
tell the truth—if.you can.” 

And she partl,rose from her seat and bent 
over him. 

“And do you know what J would have doneif 
mn ne ‘ceo’ Luk 

“No,” out Luke. 

“Taken you by the neck and twisted it— 
perhaps, the best thing I could have done, and 
saved you from having it twisted by somebody 
else. ‘You understand me ?” 

Luke eithersdid or did not, for he made no 
answer, but held down his head, cowed and 
Se ectremmcae 

‘ you goin; eat your su ! 

“How can I? ores 80 Bard." ; 

“ It's harder where there is none, and so you 
pay find before you die. Do as all shold do— 

ry.” 

The look she gave him convinced Luke that 
he had better do as she wished ; accordingly 
he took up the piece of bread, and tried to insert 
his teeth (and they were good sound ones) into it, 

But though it partly resisted, he contrived to 
bite a small piece of it off. 

“Ah! that’s right. I am glad to see that, I 
can’t make out what makes it so old; it’s only 
been a month in the house. Now, then, try the 
cheese.” 

As meek and mild as a lamb, Luke took it up, 
and making a d ite bite at it, succeeded in 
getting a piece off. 

“Hal ha! Patience and perseverance re- 
warded at last; just as it should be. I have 
some hopes of you. Try the water; it will 
soften it, and you'll enjoy it.” 

With a very wry face, Luke took up the cup, 
and swallowed some of it. 

“Come, come, no nonsense; no making faces 
at the water. I know that it is sweet and clean, 
for I birched the butt out with the broom myself 
“not a couple of months ago.” 

“T don’t care what you did with it,” growled 
out the boy ; “it’s anything but sweet.” 





“Why, you ungratefal whelp, what do you 
mean ? ‘ive me the mug. I suppose you 
havenbeem used to beer, and made mammy 
sick.” 

She drank the contents off. 

“Beautiful! sweet as a nut! Well, some 
people have stomachs. Let us see what another 
will be like.” 

“Don’t get any more for me. 
it,” was the surly reply. 

“Don't you? We'll see about that. It's not 
healthy for people to go to bed upon an empty 
stomach.” 


I don't want 


“T tell youI won't drink. You may murder 
me if you like ; but I won't.” 

“Murder you! Do I look like it?” 

“Yes,” 

“That's the only word of truth you have 
said, Behave yourself. I have given you one 
lesson ; look out for the second.” 

She took up the bread and cheese, and locked 
them up in the cupboard. 

“ That will do for to-morrow,” she said, grin- 
ning at him. 

“We'll see about that to-morrow,” muttered 
Luke. 

“ Now, then, follow me.” 

And taking ap the fast-expiring candle, she 
ee the room, followed most unwillingly by 

e. 





CHAPTER XIL 
LUKE AND JACK PEPPER MEET—THE RESULT. 


AuNT Mary and Luke went slowly up the old 
time-worn stairs, and more than once Luke, from 
the dimness of the light, made what he had 
done before, a false step. 

“Why don’t you mind ; you'll wake your poor 
old uncle, and he won't be best pleased at that, I 
can tell you.” 

The mention of his uncle's name caused him 
to look up at the room in which the old man 
principally lived. 


There were some panes of glass over the door, 
and Luke, looking up, could see the reflection of 


“ain 

“What a lie she has been telling me,” he 
muttered ; “the old fellow is up still.” 

They went up the stairs until they reached the 
top of the house, and then went into a low 
room, in which there stood a bed. 

There was neither table nor chair in the place, 
and so the old woman, putting the light upon 
the floor, went into another room, and pulling 
out two or three sacks, threw them on the bed. 

“You'll sleep warm enough with them over 
you,” she said. 

Ske then handed Luke a heavy stick, with a 
formidable-looking knob at the top of it, 

“ What's that for?” he said. 

“To fight the rats with,” she replied, with a 

in. 
“The rats! You don’t mean to say-there are 
any rats here?” said Luke, aghast, ’ 

“But Ido mean to say so, and not a few of 
them ; what they live on puzzles me. Rats! ha, 
ha! Why, the house swarms with them.” 

“T shall never be able to sleep,” said Luke, 
as a cold shudder ran through his frame. 

“Why not? Pull the sacks well over your 
head, and they can’t touch you then. I used to 
sleep here and sit up and watch them ; that is, 
when there was a good light from the moon ; 
and ler’, how they did fight one another! My 
opinion is, that there being nothing else for 
tl em to éat, they ——” 

s at, what?” said Luke. 

Me Bat one another,” was the reply. 

“T shall die of fright.” 

“Not you; fright will never settle you, take 
my word for it; but whatever it is you must 
make the best of it.” 

And stooping down she took up the candle. 

‘Well, but leave me the light,” he said, in 
tones of terror. " 

“ That I can’t do.” 

(To be continued. Commerced in No. 158.) 
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“COME DOWN,” EXCLAIMED PENDLE, “OR IT WILL RE WORSE FOR You!” 


A STRANGE CAREER; 


OBR, THE FORGER’S VICTIM. 
eS 
CHAPTER XII.—(continued.) 


R. LECHMERE supported the 
captain’s opinion as to the 
propriety of a speedy mar- 
riage, though he regretted 
that they could not find a 
more pleasant abode in 
which to spend the honey- 
moon, 

Oscar, of course, could offer no objection, and 
Barbara, though she would have preferred the 
ceremony taking place in England, felt too 
happy in the prospect of being united to the 
man for whose sake she had ventured so 
much, to offer any scrious obstacle, and it was 
finally settled that Mr. Lechmere should per- 
form the ceremony on the third day from the 

present, 

For the few brief hours that remained before 
the wedding ceremony took place, the crew 
were busily occupied in making prepara- 
tions, 

The chief cabin was thoroughly put in order 
and decorated, the ship having been ransacked 
to find articles suitable for the occasion, 

Hunting parties had been sent out, who had 
been successful in procuring a good supply: of 
bear meat and reindcer flesh, besides a at 
number of arctic birds, which, with the skip’s 
Provisions, provided a plentiful feast for the 
whole community. 

The black cook, by an exercise of skill none 
thought him poasessed of, had produced a bride 
cake of extraordinary dimensions, and the 
captain’s private locker gave out a store of choice 
wines that none but himself had the slightest 
idea were to have been procured within but a 
few degrees of the North Pole. 





True, they were in a solid form, being frozen, 
but warmth enough was soon found to convert 
them into a drinkable state. 

The wedding took place at about noon, nearly 
the whole ship’s company being present, and a 
hearty cheer greeted the new-married pair at 
the conclusion of the service. 

Mr. Lechmere had a few blank marriage 
certificates in his possession, and one of these 
was properly filled up and signed by him as the 
officiating minister, by Captain Bingham, as the 
giver away of the bride, and was backed by 
almost all on board the “ Mermaid” who could 
write, as witnesses of the ceremony. 

Then wine and grog was served out almost ad 
libitum, and the remainder of the day was devoted 
to jollity. 

The thoughts of the tongue of scandal did 
not trouble Captain Bingham that day, for, to 
use his own expression, he was “jolly happy,” 
and his whole time was occupied in seeing, as 
he termed, everybody comfortable, 

Barbara, at the summit of her happiness, 
looked, as she felt, supremely haypy. 

Oscar allowed not a thought of the past to 
cloud the sunshine of the hour, and the crew 
were in ecatacies, for a wedding at sea, even in 
a genial crime, is an event so seldom happening 
that, when it does occur, it is a thing to be talked 
about ; but, occurring as this did where the sea 
was bound up in rough blocks of ice, and the 
ordinary routine of maritime duties suspended, 
it afforded an occasion for enjoyment that was 
made the most of by the hardy seamen. 

Only one person in the ship wore a grave visage. 
That was Mr. Lechmere. During the whole of 
the marriage service, his eyes had scarcely 
wandered from the countenance of Barbara, 
and when the last act of the ceremony was 
performed, and he was disrobing himself, he 
muttered— 


“ Poor, devoted girl, how soon must the cold 
grave follow |” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PASSING AWAY, 


A MONTH slipped away, during which time Oscar 
and Barbara became more and more attached to 
each other, but the murmured prognostications 
of Mr. Lechmere seemed to be Proving correct ; 
her health began to decline, and notwithstand- 
ing her efforts to appear cheerful, she seemed 
gradually drooping. 

Oscar grew alarmed, and, consulted Mr. Lech- 
mere, who shrank from telling him what he 
believed would be the inevitable te 

“You may depend upon it,” said he, “that 
the lady caught a violent cold by the accident 
that resulted in the discovery of her sex, and 
that, with the extraordinary excitement of the 
event, has laid fast hold of her constitution. I 
am afraid she will not be able to stand this 
intense weather much longer.” 

“@ood heavens! doctor,” exclaimed Oscar, 
“don't say that. What can we do? According 
to Captain Bingham’s calculation, it will be fully 
two months now before the ice breaks up, so that 
we can remove her to a warmer climate.” 

“We must do all we can to make her as com- 
fortable as possible, and to assist her in forget- 
ting the intensity of the weather. A great deal 
depends on the mind and spirits.” 

That evening, as Oscar and Barbara were 
sitting alone, the latter asked— 

“Do you believe in the pre-existence of the 
soul, Oscar 2?” 

“ What, before it enters the body ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Why do you ask me so strange a question, 
Barbara? I have scarcely ever thought of the 
subject.” 

“You will think me very foolish, Oscar, but 
sometimes I scarcely feel as though I belonged 
to the world. I have such strange scenes flash 
through my mind. I see places and countries 
that I have never visited im this life, and yet 
they seem to be familiar to me. It is very 
singular. I reccllect now a valley between two 
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ridges of high and rugged rocks, with beautiful 
heavenly light shining down into it—not like 
sunlight—but I cannot describe it ; and through 
the middle a clear sparkling stream running, and 
beautiful trees growing and blooming. It’s 
strange.” 

‘Perhaps it is only the remembrance of a long- 
forgotten dream suddenly revived.” 

“No, it is not a dream, dear. I fear, Oscar, 
that we must soon part—that I shall soon die.” 

“Die! For heaven’s sake don’t speak like 
that, my dear Barbara!” 

“I wish I could feel otherwise, Oscar. I feel 
that I shall never see England again.” 

“Come, come, Barbara ; this is some terrible 
fancy—the result of your living so much by 
qoursele in this ship before I knew you were 

ere.” 

“feel very, very ill at times, Oscar. Oh, what 
would I give once more to see the hedgerows of 
England, and to hear the birds sing! Every- 
thing seems so mournful and dead in these 
regions.” 

“ Bear with it for a few weeks longer, dear 
Barbara,” said Oscar ; “ once in a warmer clime, 
these gloomy thoughts will fly from you.” 

A few more days passed over, and it was too 
plain to every one in the ship that poor Basbara 
Was dying. 

aone was happy only when Oscar was by her 
side. 

Captain Bingham kindly insisted upon her 
taking possession of his cabin, and ee would 
have hers, 

But allin vain ; day by day the poor girl faded ; 
her eyes sank and dimmed, her cheeks grew more 
hollow and more deathly pale, and the voicesank 
to an almost inaudible whisper. 

* * * * * 

A few days after this a strange solemnit; 
reigned through the ship. if 

Every one’s face wore a serious aspect ; no 
boisterous outbursts of mirth were heard; the 
men spoke in whispers ; scarcely a smile could be 
scen—sadness reigned around. Poor, loving, de- 
voted Barbara was dead ! 

Amidst the dreary solitude of those eternal 
snows, and in the arms of him for whom she had 
sacrificed her life, her soul had gone to its eternal 
home! 

* * * * * 

One evening, when the aurora was flashing 
brilliantly in the heavens, the crew were gathered 
round a hole cut in the thick ice, reaching to 
the deep sea beneath, 

By the aide, resting on rollers, was the coffin 
containing the remains, 

Every head was uncovered. 

Mr. Lechmere read the impressive service for 
the burial of the dead with a voice trembling 
with emotion, 

Oscar, with his head bowed down, and the hot 
tears fallingYast on the cold hard ice, was sup- 
ported by the friendly arm of the captain. Most 
of the crew were weeping, for Barbara was loved 
by all on board. 

At the words “earth to earth and dust to 
dust ” the coffin was gently slid into the watery 
grave, and with a dull, plashing sound it dis- 
appeared into the mysterious depths beneath ; it 
eae to rest in the eternal stillness of the ocean 

* * * * * 

Two months afterwards, the ice broke up, and 
soon after the “ Mermaid,” falling in with a 
whaler bound for Greenland, Oscar bade adieu 
to Captain Bingham and the crew; and reaching 
Greenland, took passage in the ship “ Sybil ” for 
England, carrying with him Barbara’s posses- 
sions, and the deed which secured to him every- 
thing she possessed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RETURNS TO THE OWL'S EYES. 
Ir was a dark night when the “ Sybil” sighted 
the Nore light. 

The wind blew in sharp, fitful gusts, and the 
clouds seudded along at a rapid rate ; the dull 
flop of the rolling waves, as they struck the side 
of the vessel, and the whistling of the wind in 
the rigging, were the only sounds to be heard. 

Oscar stood at the bow of the vessel, leaning 
ores the bulwarks, and peering away up the 

iver, 











He thought he could see a long, low line of | the old man shouk his head slowly as he gaze 
light off Southend, and from that puint he traced | at the fire, 


each town and village on the banks of the river, 
as they passed between them. 

How different his position now compared with 
his state when he left the same river in the 
“ Mermaid ” as a petty officer. 

Then he was a pauper; now he was com- 
paratively wealthy. 

Thoughts came crowding thickly upon him. 

He thought of Barbara, then of Pendle, of 
Hatton, of Muggeridge ; and, lastly, the form of 
Cissy crossed his mental vision. 

His mind wandered to the scenes he had just 
left—the ice—the silence and the snow of the 
Arctic regions; and the contrast of so many 
lights close to the vessel seemed strange to him, 
and when he saw other ships passing, with their 
bright lights gleaming over the waters, he almost 
fancied he was in a dream—it seemed so strange 
that some parts of the world should be hushed 
in eternal stillness and calm while others were 
teeming with the bustle and excitement of life. 

The “ Sybil” reached the Pool by the morning, 
and QOscar disembarked. 

He took a cab and drove to his former lodg- 
ings. 
“The Lord ha’ mussy om us, what an appari- 
tion !” exclaimed the landlady, as she opened 
the door. “Well, sir, come in. We thought 
first as how you was killed. Then we thought 
you must be drowned. Well, there—why it’s 
more than a year since you left.” 

Mrs, Keen, with a woman's curiosity, wished 
to know where he had been all the while—why 
he had left so suddenly, and what he had been 
doing. 

Oscar evaded her questions by requesting to 
be shown up to his room, which he found had 
not been let daring his absence. 

The next.day Oscar called on the solicitor who 
had the management of Barbara’s money, and 
presented to him the deed executed by Barbara, 
together with the certificate of their marriage, 
and the documents relating to she property. 

Both Captain Bingham and Mr. Lechmere 
were well known to the solicitor, and after a 
few questions were satisfactorily answered, he 
complied with Oscar’s request, and introduced 
him to a stock-broker, through whose instru- 
mentality the amount standing in Barbara's 
name, amounting to over £40,000, was trans- 
ferred to his own. 

Then he went for the purpose of visiting 
Pendle, to tell him of his pretended daughter's 
death, and endeavour to come to some arrange- 
ment with him by which he might be released 
from all dread of his treachery for the future, 
but he afterwards thought it would be better to 
learn something of his position and movements 
before having any communication with him. 

Accordingly, he went to Wardour Street, and 
walked into the shop of old Nixon. 

There were the same birds in the shop, the 
same parrots screeching and equalling as when 
he was last there. 

He heard the old man’s rattling cough in the 
back room. 

He walked to the door and looked into the 
little room. 

There sat the old man before the fire—the 
same figure unaltered. 

His long, white hair, and his lean shanks, and 
his bony hand holding with trembling grasp his 
crutch, upon which he leaned his chest as he 
coughed. 

“ Halloa, Nixon |” cried Oscar. 

“ Ab ! there’s some one calling, but they must 
fain stop. "Taint a minute after a body's got to 
rest and seated comfortably before they come 
and baw], and all for nothing, for it’s very little 
birds I sell now. Who's there?” 

“May I come in?” asked Oscar, and as he 
spoke he entered. 

“Now the devil take such impudence,” said 
the old man, with great indignation, as he 
turned his head round with difficulty to see who 
it was; but as he caught sight of Oscar's face 
he stopped his garrulity and looked intently at 
his visitor. 

“Oh, my poor body! I’ve seen you before, 
but I forget. Ah, my poor eyes are weak. 1'm 
getting weak altogether, I shall soon drop into 
bits; ob, yes, I shall soon drop into bits,” and 


“You know me, Colly. Do 
Pendle?” 

The old man’s manner changed in an instant 

All his senses seemed fully aroused, and Ju 
looked guspiciously at Oscar as he exclaimc 
hurriedly— 

“Pendle? What name? Pendle? 
no ; I don’t know such a name.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Oscar, pulling an ol 
chest along the floor and sitting upon it in froni 
of the old man. “You remember me ; you re: 
member Mr. Wilson.” 

“ Wilson !” said the old man, suspiciously ; 
“ you ain't Mr. Wilson as was with. ” 

“With Pendle; yes, I am.” 

“With who? Pendle? I don’t know Pendle. 
I don't know the name. Oh, lor’,my chest.” 

“Yes you do, Nixon. Don’t you remember 
me bringing you some notes to get rid of from 
Pendle?” 

The old man looked at him along time and 
then said— 

“ Well, I suppose you're right.” 

“T know I am.” 

“But you wouldn’t hurt a poor old man like 
me. I am only a shell.” 

“ But I don’t want to hurt you.” 

“Well done, ah, ah!” cried the old fellow, 
coughing and laughing so that he was almost 
choked. “Ha, ha! I knew you.” 

“Then why did you pretend not to know me?” 

“Why? ha, ha! why? That's good. How 
did I know but what you didn't mean to come 
the ferret dodge? How did I know but what 
you had got a peeler outside ?” 

“Oh, no, Nixon, I only want to know what 
Pendle is doing.” 

“Oh, then, I don’t think you'll know much 
about him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Dead.” 

“Dead I" 

“Yes.” 

“Dear me!” said Oscar. “You know, Nixon, 
he had a daughter, Barbara.” 

The old man’s manner changed again. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“ Well, she’s doad.” 

“Dead!” said Nixon, “the Lord have mussy 
on us, everybody's dying.” 

Oscar then related a few of the particulars 
connected with Barbara’s death. 

“ That is all I wanted to see Pendle for. She 
sent him a little memento and a letter which 
she asked me but a few minutes before her 
death to deliver into his hand. But he's dead.” 

“ But he ain’t dead.” 

“ What the dickens do you mean ?” 

“Why, he’s alive to take a letter from friendly 
hands ; but he’s dead if the law wants him.” 

“Then he's alive ?” 

“He ain't dead,” said the old man, doggedly. 

“Well, I suppose, then, Pendle lives in the 
same house ?” 

“ Well, I suppose he does.” 

“ And how is he going on!” 

“Same as before; sitting in his dark room 
making money by other people's sin.” 

“What's become of Hatton?” 

“Don’t know. Nor don’t want to know.” 

“And is Pendle as flourishing as ever in his 
schemes ?” 

“J don’t think he is.” 

“Do you know anything of his early life, 
Nixon?” 

The old man chuckled. 

“T rather fancy, Nixen, you do. Do you know 
who was the mother of Barbara?” 

“T don’t know anything about it. 
cough ; I shall soon drop to pieces.” 

“ Have you ever been in his house, Colly!” 

“ Yea.” 

‘Did you ever notice anything strange in 
it?” 
ioe o." 

«“T have.” 

“Well?” 

“Colly, I am going to tell you something. 
May I rely on your secrecy ?” 

© Of course you may.” 

“T was one night in Pendle’s private room, 
while he went out. He was away for some time. 


you knov 


No, oi 
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I amused myself by looking at the pictures. 
There was the painting of an owl. I thought 
the eyes looked strange, and got on a chair 
and found they were let into the picture. I felt 
round the picture and found a nob, which I 
pressed. The eyes vanished, and left two holes. 
Vieket through, and what do you think I 
saw f” 

“Heaven knows; some trumpery nonsense,” 
the old man answered. 

“Isaw into another room where there was a 
woman sitting on the ground with hair all un- 
tidy, and a wild stare in her eye. She was 
chained to the bed, and——” 

“What!” shouted the old man, starting up, 
and speaking in a voice so loud and so unlike 
his usual weak voice, that Oscar looked at him 
with surprise, “you saw a womanf Oh! my 
daughter ! my daughter !” and the old man sank 
on his seat, and sobbed aloud. 

Presently he regained his composure, and said, 
in a low voice— 

“ Bat no, it can’t be, it can’t be. She’s dead.” 

“Your daughter !" cried Oscar, in surprise. 

“Yes, yes,” answered the old man, in broken 
sobs; “yes, he married my daughter, and—and 
—she died, so he said, but I never saw her dead, 
Inever saw her buried. Oh, my God! if it is. 
No, it can’t be. Young man, what was she like 
—the womar you saw ?” 

“I didn’t notice her features.” 

“Can he be such a wretch? Chained! Is 
it possible ?” and the poor old man, forgetting 
his infirmities, rose from his seat, and strode 
excitedly about the room. “If,” he presently 
resumed, grating his teeth, and clenching his 
thin, bony hand, and holding out his arm stiff 
and rigid, “if it is so, he shall die the death of a 
rat. Hit is 90, if he has deceived me, a thou- 
sand times curse him! Young man, come to- 
morrow. Let me sce you to-morrow. Help me 
in this. Do you want money?” 

“No, no ; I have plenty.” 

“Help me to fathom this mystery. Be care- 
ful. Don't go to him till you have seen me 
again. We must be cautious. He is as wily as 
a fox. Now go. I am going to have a fit I 
think.” 

“Then I'll stop, and——” 

“Go; I command you to go. 
am only a shell—Curse him! 
thousand times !—Go away, will 
me to myself. Mary, oh, Mary!” 

And the old man waved his hands violently 
towards the door as Oscar departed. 


I am weak; I 
Curse him a 
you, and leave 





CHAPTER Xv. 
MURDER. 


OLD Nixon was right in his fears when he 
seed upon Oscar going and leaving him 
alone. 

. His visitor had scarcely left the shop when 
de fell on the floor, where he lay moaning and 
writhing, with foam at his mouth, and his face 
lividly blue. 

The fight between life and death for possession 
of the emaciated body of the old man was long 
and severe ; but finally he breathed more freely, 
and a litle while afterwards opened his eyes. 

After looking round wildly for a minute or 
two, he seemed to comprehend what had 
happened, and then, by degrecs, slowly and with 
grat effort, arose from the floor. 

“Oh, Mary, my girl! my girl! before you 
married that fellow, what was my house like? 
{twas a palace, and she reigned over it. Oh, 
Heaven ! if that fellow, Pendle—if she isn’t dead 
—But I can’t bear this. I'll goat once. I'll 
put a pistol to his ear, and if he don’t answer my 
aretion I'll pull the trigger. I won’t waste any 
ime,” 

The old man rose up suddenly, and seemed to 
Tegain in that moment greater vitality and 
energy, 

Ue, with trembling bands, opencd an old 
dilapidated cabinet, and took out a emall box 

Which he opened. It contained a pair of silver- 
Mounted pistols, 

“Ah! he exclaimed, holding one up, and 
€xamining it closely, “these ain’t been used for 
long time. I never thought I should be obliged 

Use them again.” 

From the same cabinet he took a tin case, in 
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which was a flask of powder and some loose 
bullets. 

He then loaded the pistol. 

He put on an old drab overcoat that reached 
to his heels, and a hat, the shape of which re- 
called days long since passed away. 

Then, with his crutches, he walked towards 
the shop door, 

It was not many minutes’ walk to Pendle’s, but 
it took the old man a long time. 

Always fecble and infirm, the fit he had just 
had made him much more so. 
af a last he reached the house, and rang the 
ell, 

Old Maria opened the door, and, when she 
saw Nixon’s bent figure leaning on his crutches, 
and looked at his withered, pale face, she cried, 

“The Lord ba’ mussy on us, sir! why, who 
would think of seeing you? I thought you were 
dead. We haven't seen you for years in this 
house.” 

“T don’t think I’m dead yet,” said the old 
man, walking into the passage. 

“Come in the kitchen ; mind the step. There, 
sit down there.” 

“Well, Maria,” asked the old man, after he 
had sat a minute or two breathing heavily, “ you 
seem pretty well. How’s your master ?” 

“ He’s all right, as far as I know.” 

“Do you remember my daughter, Maria?” 

“T do.” 

“ She was a good girl to me, Maria.” 

“TT dare say she was,” answered the old woman, 


rather sharply. ‘What of that?” 
“They say she’s dead, Maria.” 
“1 know it.” 


“Do you knew it? As God shall judge you, 
Maria, on that day when the heavens shall burn 
like fire, and the earth shall be like melted lead, 
tell me—is she dead ?” 

As he said this, the old man stood up and, 
with his pale, agitated face, and white hair, and 
thin, gaunt arm outstretched menacingly towards 
the old woman, he presented such a solemn and 
strange aspect that for the moment she was 
scared. 

“Why, you’re mad, Colly,” she said, after a 
pause. “You know your daughter’s been dead 
a long time.” 

“ Did you see her after she was dead ?” 

“No.” 

Maria looked uneasy, and paused; then she 
continued— 

“What nonsense you talk! You have had 
some silly dream. She died, as you were told, 
daring your absence in Ireland, and her remains 
are in Kensal Green cemetery. You can see her 
name chiselled on the tombstone.” 

“She is not dead,” said Nixon, solemnly. 
“Look here, Maria. I've becn a good friend to 
you. Say not a word just now. Here's a sove- 
reign. Lead me to Pendle’s room.” 

“TLor’ bless you, Mr. Nixon, why should I 
say a word?” 

Maria, though she trembled with some emo- 
tion, led the way to the room in which the sun 
was never permitted to shine. 

Pendle, who was seated over some ledgers, rose 
as the old man entered, and, with an expression 
of astonishment, said— 

“Why, Colly, what in the world ’s brought 
you here?” 

“Well,” replied Colly, relapsing into his old 
style, ‘I thought I wanted a change, and you 
never come to see me.” 

“T never go anywhere.” 

“You used to go out a little when poor Mary 
was alive.” 

Pendle slightly started in his chair, and 
said— 

“Yes, more than I do now. Poor Mary! I 
miss her very much.” 

“ So do 1; so do I.” 

The old man looked fixedly at his son-in-law, 
and his opinion wavered as to his daughter's 
death. 

His half-sleepy brain was no match for 
Pendle’s vigorous mind, sharpened as it was by 
daily contact with keen, hard-headed rogues like 
himself. 

“TI should like to see her portrait, Pendle. 
You've got her portrait ?” 

Pendle nodded, and left the room to fetch it, 
muttering as he left— 


“ Can he suspect?” 

Nixon was no sooner alone than he tottercd 
round the room, and scanned every picture. But 
his sight was too bad to discern the subject ot 
each painting. 

They all looked to him patches of a dull 
colour. 

“Ah,” he said, shaking his head, “I cannot 
see an owl,” and he peered closer at the pic- 
tures, 

At last a gleam of pleasure passed over his 
countenance, he hurriedly seized a chair and 
mounted it, but, while passing his fingers along 
the moulding to find the spring, as Oscar had 
directed him, the door suddenly opened, and 
Pendle darted into the room. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Pendle, savagely, as he 
sprang towards the old man, “you come prying 
do you? Come down, fool, or it will be worse 
for you.” 

“Stand back !” screamed Colly, as he nervously 
drew the pistol from his pocket. “ Stand back, 
or I will shoot you. Villain, my daughter is not 
dead, but held by you as a prisoner !" 

Had Colly Nixon but seen the look that flashed 
from Pendle’s eyes, he would have been more 
guarded ; but his nervons anxicty to discover the 
secret induced him to turn again towards the 
picture, seeking for the spring. 

At last he found and pressed it ; the eyes flew 
back, and he bent eagerly forward to look. 

At that moment the pistol was wrenched from 
his hand. . 

There was flash, and a eharp detonation, and 
poor old Nixon fell bleeding to the floor. 

“Meddling fool!” exclaimed Pendle, as he 
dragged the body from the spot on which it 
had fallen, so that the blood might not stain 
the carpet, ‘could you not have been content 
with what you know of my secrets, without 
seeking to learn more? You have paid dearly 
enough for your curiosity, however,” added he. 

Old Maria, who had rushed in at the report 
of the pistol, stood trembling at Pendle’s side, 
apparently horrified at the scene. “ 

“What, more blood?” she said, shuddering. 
“JT thought—I hoped—that I had seen the last.” 

“ Peace, woman,” spoke Pendle, sternly. “He 
has only himself to blame. It was his life or 
owrs,” and he laid a strong emphasis on the last 
word. “Iam not yet disyosed to yisk mine— 
and yours hangs on nty word. Say no more, but 
assist me to remove the body.” 

The woman, ashy pale, attempted to obey him, 
but the sight, and the words of Pendle appeared 
to deprive her of all strength, and drew upon 
her the fierce invectives of her master, who 
at last seized the body, and, throwing it across 
his shoulders, quitted the room and disappeared 
in the depths of a dark passage on the basement 
of the house, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
AN OLD, OLD LOVE RENEWED. 
THE next morning Oscar thought of his inter- 
view with Nixon. 

When he reached the top of Wardour Street 
he stopped. 

“Treally have a good mind not to interfere 
any more with them,” he thought. “Their 
names and faces recall to me an unpleasant 
period of my life, but as I have gone so far, I 
must proceed, more especially as I should like to 
have the mystery of the owl's eyes unravelled.” 

But Nixon's shop was closed, though the birds 
could be heard singing loudly. 

He knocked several times, but met with no 
response, so he left, intending to call again ina 
few hours. 

He sauntered down Holborn, then into 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Carey Street, until 
the sight of Bell Yard recalled to his memory 
little Cissy. 

“Ah!” he thought, “if I could only find 
Cissy now. I wonder if Lucy lives there still, 
and if she has ever heard from Cissy again.” 

He turned into the narrow, dirty court, en- 
tered the open doorway, and knocked at the 
door of the old room. 
le “Come in,” said a soft voice. 

But whose voice was it? 
His heart almost ceased to beat when he 
heard it. 
(To be contienaa. Commenced in No. 160.) 
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be said that they atoned for their headstrong 
rashness by their honesty and fidelity, he had 
arrayed against him the grasping avarice and 
foul, wolf-like nature of his uncle, and the still 
more dangerous machinations of the French 
king, whose object it was to unite all France 
under his own sceptre. 

Philip Augustus resolved to use the handsome 
young Arthur as the fittest and most ready in- 
strument for effecting his far-secing purpose. 

Accordingly, he invited him to his Court, and 
treated him with a great affectation of paternal 
trampled to death under the | kindness. Moreover, he promised every aid in 
horses’ feet, his power to make good such claims as the ill- 

, | fated prince could advance to the kingdom of 
ee her husband's death, | England and duchy of Normandy. 3 
bir ad Day, 1187, she gave| “How he kept his promise we ‘shall presently 

irth to a prince. Hewas heir! see, Hig only object was to lure the high-spirited 
2 Gis peoince which she had | arthur to his destruction, 

rought to the house of ii = ccs ‘ 
Plantagenet ; and the inhabitants of Brittany, | to roan ae Sane ening a ee any 
a wild and imaginative Celtic race, first cousins domain of Brittany, which was unquestionably 
of our own Cornishmen and Welshmen, were hig by right of his mother, whatever difference 
cuulusinstty with delight at their little prince’s of opinion might be entertained about his other 

irth, | 


They cherished a sacred veneration for the | claims, was terribly ravaged. 
memory of King Arthur, and, in defiance of the | 
wishes of the English king, the child's grand- 
sire, and the most powerful crowned head of the | 
period, they insisted upon the posthumous orphan | 
receiving the name of their legendary hero, | 

The Bretons regaled their fancies with dreams 
of a period when he should restore their national 
independence, and rule over them, free from the 
interference of England or France. | 

Grandfather Henry died when little Arthur 
was but two years old, and his uncle, Richard 
of the Lion Heart, succeeded to the English 
throne and the ducal coronal of Normandy, 

He had hardly commenced to reign when he 
started upon his world-famed journey to take 
part in the Third Crusade. 

[We may parenthcticaily remark that the 
best and most vivid description of this stirring 
exianth is to be found in Sir Walter Scott’s 

novel, Zhe Talisman.] | 

As a matter of state policy, Richard, ere his 

departure, affianced his infant nephew to a 

daughter of the Norman Duke of the Two. 

Sicilies, an alliance which never came to con- 

summation. Richard described Arthur as “his 

most dear nephew and heir,” and even caused a 
' treaty to be negotiated with the king of Scots, 

to support the boy's rights in case of necessity, 

But, unfortunately for Arthur’s prospects, his 
mother was a fickle and distrustful woman. She 
‘could not comprehend the high honour and re- 
liability of a man like Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Desirous to have two strings to her how, and 
perhaps fearing the pretensions of Richard's 
base-hearted brother, John Lackland, afterwards 

King John, she coquetted and intrigued with 

Philip Augustus, the wily king of France, and 

Richard’s great rival. 

This naturally incensed Richard, and he ab- 
stained from the utterance of the open declara- 


TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


——~ 
TI.—PRINCE ARTHUR OF BRITTANY. 


ONSTANCE THE BEAUTI- 
FUL was Duchess of Brittany 
in_her own right, and the 
wife of Geoffrey Plantagenct, 
son of Henry IL. of England. 
Her husband, shortly after the 
marriage, was unhorsed in the 
mélée of a tournament, and 





PORTRAIT OF PRINCE ARTHUR OF BRITTANY, 


True, Philip came to Arthur's rescue, and re- 
took several fortified places which had fallen 
into the hands of John, But he always took 
care afterwards to dismantle them of all their 
fortifications, so that they should offer no re- 
sistance to his own subsequent projects of ag- 
gression. 

Arthur, under the tutelage of his faithful 
guardian, the Count de la Marche, saw through 
the designs of Philip. But his unfortunate po- 


{land !”" 







tions which he had so often previously repeated, 
in favour of the son of his much-loved deceased 
brother being recognised after his death as the 
inheritor of all his possessions, 

When Richard, accordingly, perished in the 
Castle of Chalus, of the wound inflicted by the 
poisoned arrow of Bertrand de Gordon, John 
had not much difficulty in getting himself 
crowned both at Rouen and Westminster, first 
as duke of Normandy, and then as king of 
England. 

Unfortunately for Arthur, John had been born 
and educated, and had constantly resided in 
England ; whereas his young nephew, although 
his father Geoffrey had been beloved by the 
English people, had been born and brought up 
abroad, and they had no interest in his claims 
from never having set eyes upon his face. 

It was otherwise with the people of Anjou 
and Brittany, who at once proclaimed Arthur as 
their rightful sovereign, and prepared with the 
utmost zeal to enforce and maintain his claims. 

Now commenced the romantic and pathetic 
troubles which crowded the brief span of the 
existence of our boy hero, 

A mere stripling, possessed of the most scanty 
resources, both of means and men, and surrounded 
by counsellors, of the best of whom it could only 


a 





two hundred knights, , 
take possession of your inheritance, while I 
make an incursion into Normandy.” 


sition compelled him to maintain silence, 


For, after all, the expulsion of John from 


Brittany was, on the whole, an advantage great 
enough to counterbalance the destruction of 
certain of the Breton fastnesses, 


As yet the extreme youth of Arthur had ren- 


dered it impossible that he should participate in 
the exploits and fatigues of the tented field and 
pitched encounter. 
teen years of age, he determined that his father's 
sword should rust in its seabbard no longer. 


3ut when he became four- 


He hastened to Philip, and informed him of 


his wishes and intention. 


“You know your rights, and gwould like to be 
king ?” said the royal politician. s 
“Most assuredly!" exclaimed Arthur, his 


handsome face being lighted up with hope. 


“Here, then,” said Philip, “I will give you 
March at their head, and 


Philip then knighted his young protégé, and 


he set forth to conquer his own. 


Philip further went through the farce of 


betrothing his daughter to the prince, whom he 
knew he was sending to certain destruction. 


Arthur, buoyed up with hope, and glowing 


with youthful enthusiasm, buckled on his 


Digitized 


armour, bade adieu to his royal host, grasped | 
his sword, mounted his charger, and raised his | 
standard, 

His faithful Bretons sent him five hundred 
knights and four hundred foot soldiers, : 
To these Touraine and Poitou added a hundred 
and ten men-at-arms. And at the head of this. 
utterly inadequate force he entered upon his 

enterprise. 

The rest is soon told, i 

The first place which be beleaguered was 
Mirabeau. 

At first the adventure was so successful, that 
the outworks were taken by storm, and the town | 
yielded to the gallant little band. 

But the garrison withdrew to the citadel, 
which Arthur hoped soon to reduce ; when sud- 
denly an unexpected host appeared outside the 
town, 

Arthur, thinking that they were merely one of 
those bands of marauding freebooters which 
scoured tie land in these days, went forth at 
the head of a small party to give them battle, 
But, judge of his astonishment, when he dis- 
covered that it was a regular army, under the 
command of his uncle ! 

On perceiving the error, he and his followers 
/at once rushed back into the town, to fight under 
'the cover of the houses and the protection of the 
battlements; but they were followed so closely, 
| that the fight had commenced ere they reached 
the drawbridge, and the two bodies were inter- 
mingled, and entered the great gate of the town 
at once, 

Most gallantly did Arthur and his followers 
maintain the sadly unequal combat. 

In vain did Arthur seck the death which every 
moment was dashing to the earth his faithful 
comrades all around him. 

Only two hundred of his slender host survived. 
,They were laden with irons, placed in carts 
| drawn by oxen, and starved to death in various 
castles of Normandy. 

Arthur fell into his uncle's hands. 

The treacherous John, in soothing terms, 
begged the boy to put faith in him as a kind 
uncle. 

“First give me my inheritance !” said the un- 
daunted boy, “Give me the kingéom of Eng- 





































. This brave outspokenness so enraged John that 
“he at once dropped the mask of dissimulation. 
He ordered his immediate incarceration in the 
Castle of Rouen. 
There some wretches were commissioned to 
put out the youth’s eyes and mutilate him in a 
manner revolting to humanity, 
Even this did not satiate the ferocity of the 
tyrannical usurper. He ordered one of his 
household to dispatch the poor lad, and received 
this noble reply, 
“Tam a gentleman, and not an executioner.” 
A few days after, John himself, having eaten 
ravenously and drank copiously, to drown what 
slight remnant of remorse was left in him, de- 
scended into the dungeon, and with his own 
hand slew his brother's son. 
Thus perished the rightful King of England, 

a youth of such promise that he most worthily 










bore the illustrious name of the illustrious chief 
of the Knights of the Round Table. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No, 163.) 
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Victor HvGo was the founder of the sect called 
the Hugo-nots. If you think he warn't, Hu go and 
ask him, 

“Lapres and gentlemen,” said a showman, “ here 
you_have a magnificent painting of ‘ Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den’ Daniel can easily be distinguished 
from the lions by the green cotton umbrella under 
his arm.” 

Vorces OF THE Nigut.—Thore belonging to male 
grimalkins, and such young gentlenien as tease attic 
bedrooms with serenading about Araby’s Daughter, 
and other Oriental females, 

A Boy was lately caught stealing currants, and 
was locked up in a dark closet. by the grocer. The 
boy commenced begging most pathetically to be 
released, and after using all the persuasion that his 
young mind could invent, he proposed : “ Now, if 
you'll let me out and send for my father, he'll Ry 
you for the currants, and lick me besides,” ie 
grocer could not withstand this appeal, and released 
the urchin, 
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‘THE wind blew with such an extraordinary strength 
that old Ben Blount declared to his helpmate that 
he ‘ht the world was coming to an end. 

*S and nonsense |” replied his wife. “ The 
world will last our time, Ben; and, as to the wind, 
we have weathered harder gales than this, Gale or 
not, let us see that the Old Chimney Corner is ready, 
for, as I live, Ican see Mr, Molesworthy, the Anti- 

mary, coming =p with old Adam 
ort and Tom Hawser, and all the 
reat, to take their accustomed seats.” 

Tt was as she said. The Antiquary, 
with the rest of the company, were 
seen making their way under what 
Tom Hawser called ‘stress o° 
weather,” and, in the space of a few 
minutes, they were safely ensconced 








in their ctive seats, 
“Well, Ben,” said the worthy 
President, “I almost, at one time, 


thought that we should never be 
able to weather the gale. In my 
whole remembrance, I do not recol- 
lect such a night as this.” 

“Well, sir, you see,’ replied Tom 
Hawser, at the same time puffing out 
s& volume of smoke, “the wind’s 
been dancing about all pints of the 
compass; but, if it has been so 
ashore, what must it have been at 
sea? Why, my dear eyes, I’ve 

” 


seen—— 

“No doubt, Tom, no doubt; but 
some other day we will have your 
tale of the sea. At present we lack 
somebody to relate a tale of his own 
adventures. Ah, my gracious! how 
the rain and the wind is beating 
against the old place; and the sign 

as though it were in the 
agonies of death.” 

“Io wish Tom Potts, that 
brave tinker, was here,” said 
PUiee sya? weal Bh 

ay sai @ company. 
+ Whit has Become of old Tom?" 

“Well, the last I heard of him was that he had 
gone upon a tinkering expedition into Wales; but 
that is a long time since.” 

“Tve heard that there has been some heavy 
floods in that, part of the world, and that a whole 
archery lay under water for a week or more,” 
said old Adam Mort, the sexton. 

“But what's your churchyard under water to 
the poor chaps that will meet with a watery 
grave? ‘I tell you, Adam Mort, you know nothing 
about it.” 

_ “And I tell you,” retorted the old sexton, start- 
ing up, “that you——” 

“Order, order,” said the President. 

At that moment a it of wind blew so hard 
against the house that it set the windows rattling. 

, Then came a lull, as if the gale had exhausted 


itself. 

The Antiquary started up and listened, 

# Surely t heard a voice shouting,” he said. 
“Listen, 

They all stood up and strained their ears to catch 
the sound, if there was any. 

“T can hear somebody Pailing as if in distress,” 
said Tom Hawser. 

And with that he made for the door, when at 
that moment the wind, as if it had gained fresh 
impetus, came roaring through the and the 
next instant the room was in darkness, an ‘old Adam 
Mort was whirled round on to the flat of his back. 

Great was the confusion; but the door being 
closed, everything, in the midst of great laughter, 
waa soon set to rights, 

They could hear Tom Haweer shouting ont at the 
top of his voice, and soon after the door was thrust 
open, and Tom rushed in, 


» 


“ My dear eyes !” he said, ringing the water from 
his sou’-wester 3 “here’s a surprise, Why, if it 
ain't——” 

“ Sarsepans to mend, and no mistake,” said the 
voice of Tom Potts. 

_ “Why, it’s the tinker !” said the company, start- 
ing up. 

“Yes, what's left on him.” 

And then he entered the room, water running 
down his nd person, which, added to the usual 
comic expression of his’ countenance, caused the 
company to burst into a fit of laughter. 

But that was quickly changed when they saw that 
he carri 












3 dead. 
er was not long before he had placed his 
burden upon a chair by the fire, and then, shaki 
him well by the shoulders, the curious little being 
opened his eyes, and stared round him. 

Tom had by this time divested him of the old great 
coat he was énveloped in, and then, propping him 
up in the chair, turned to the company, and said, 

“T beg your pardon all for coming in in this 
audacious manner, but, as I have heard my old 
mother say, necessity has no law, and in a storm | 
put into the first port you can.” 

* Aye, aye; right, Tom,” growled out Hawser. 


















y small stature on his | 


[Tom gave a fearful groan, but eased his mind by 
ava at a draught a glass of hot rum and 
water. 

I say Mrs. Potts for a time was as sweet as a 
grocer’s shop at Christmas, but all at once the 
sweetness of her disposition seemed to change like 
the weather in April. 

She got aa sulky as poor old Jeru when he we: 
without wittles for a day or two, and she'd wa’ 
alongside of me in the cart for miles and miles 
without ever saying a blessed word. 
ys I, one day, to her, “what in 
that's good has come over yer, 



















Mr. Potts,” says she. 
very black’ nothin 
ecious face looks as bla 








joes it?” says she. “ Yours looks wonderfully 





iS ersonal remarks, madam, if you please. 
It's the natur of my purfession.” 

Pay !" she said, turning up her 
nose, “Of , stinking trades, I think a 








my surprise was so great that I nearly 
fell back’ards out of the cart, 











this is a strange and unexpected, yeb 





“SUDDENLY HE TURNED, AND FACED TOM POTTS.” 


pleasurable meeting, Tom,” said the Antiquary. 

“T hope so, sir. The faces of old Friends is 
always cheering and comfortable, but if Ben 
Blount will give the little cretur there a glass of 
biling hot rum and water and a pipe, he'll settle 
down,” 

The wish was soon carried out, and then Tom 
sat down with another before him, and things 
seemed to have resumed their usual quiet and 
mae Tom, gi ft Sf,” 

‘ell, now, Tom, give an account o! ursel 
said the Anti joary. : 2S : 

“That I will, sir; for since I have been away I 
have had as many troubles and adventures as would 
fill a good-sized biler.” 

“Tam sorry to hear that, Tom,” was the reply. 

“Thank ye, sir; but sorrow won't fill a purse, or 
make a sarsepan bile.” 

“Where and how is Mrs. Potts ?” 

“TI beg you won't mention her. Since I was fool 
enough to enter the connuberal state a second time 
I have had nothing but misfortune.” 

“But where is ahe ?” 

‘That's best known to herself and a person who 
shall be nameléss; but gone she has, and, if it 
warn’t for the loss of Jeru, I shouldn't trouble 
much about her, The fact is I have been up to my 
precious neck in 

TINEER'S TROUBLES, 


“Ah, then, let us hear all about it,” said the 
Antigquary, rubbing his hand. 

“That you shall; and how I fell in with the 
little humpbacked barber.” 

Well; you must know when I left you last I 
thought Twas one of the happiest of tinkers in this 
wale of tears, but it teaches me for the future that 
whep the sun shines to look out for squalls, 
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“Well, then, why did you ally yerself to it,” 

T, for at that aspersion of my 
de the steam began to rise in my 
biler at a fearful rate. “I asks a 
plain question, and please Jet the 
















animal when a storm is rising. “ 
was either you or none; but then I 
thought you'd a tried to make a lady 
on me.” 





ver been in the natur of 
silk purse out of ——” 
“ Don’t apply epitaphs to me, To: 
Potts, or you'll get the w 
I wuld think I demear 
ciently when T married y 
“Well, L think you did, 
how uu demean 
or—— 


“Don't threaten, or 





















you'll 
something for your pains.” 


get 


And then she stoops down, and 
brings up the old sarsepan by the 
handle, and she gave me a look that 
to say that a squall was 
coming on. 

“Put down that sarsepan,” says I. 

“Oh, TU put it down,” s: 
end down it came upon ni 
with such a 



















ly 
whack that I rolled out 
into the mu 
f ith that she gave old Je 
cut with the whip, and he had 
in a cantankerous humour all day, 
and so off he started like mad, she 
astanding up in the cart, shouting 
wildly, and waving old sarsepan over her ‘head 

Well, this extraordinary freak so nonplussed me, 
that I sat up in the mud, staring at her as though I 
had been pened: 

(Here Tom stopped, and a second glass of rum 
disappeared. | . P 

ell, after a moment, I jumps up, and perhaps if 
ever I ran in my life, I did upon that occasion ; 
a precious job it was, for the road wasn’t any of the 
best, but I come up inieient on ’em, and says I, if I 
loses sight on you, it will be my fault. 

Well, it might have been about a mile and a bit 
over, when I found the pace beginning to tell upon 
the bellows, for a tinker ain’t nothing without a 
good pair on ’em, when I sees an alehouse a little 
way off, and then I knew that all was right, for I 
never knowed Jeru_pass one without miling up; 
for he was an animal of sagacity, and always knew 
which side his bread was buttered. 

It turned ont as I thought. 

He pulled up so suddenly that it shot Mrs. Potts 
—sareepan and all—right through the bar winder, 
to the t consternation of a respectable party 
sitting there. 

Perhaps, at the sight of that, Ididn't laugh mugh. 

Well, when I comes up, there was a precious to- 
do. There was a dozen or more tongues going all 
at once, but, as I was not conversant with the Welsh 
tongue, of course I could not make out the argy- 
ment. 

After a time things settled down, and then a 
drover who understood the language, explained 
matters, and we shook hands, the good-natured 
landlord seeing that it was an accident. 

Well, then, in the course of the evening Mrs. 
Potts and I makes up matters, and when the time 
came we went to rest upon plenty of clean straw 
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in the barn : tinkers ain’t used to sheets, for if they 
were the impression they would leave behind would 
be rather a black one. 

Well, how long we slept I can’t say, but all at 
onc: I jumps up, for I smells smoke, 

A tinker’s nose ain’t easily deosived, and blessed if 
the old inn warn’t on fire, and was laying hold of 
the barn, 

The fust thing I did was to catch Mrs. Potts up 
in my arms, and, perhaps, she didn't kick and 
scratch and scream, but I didn’t mind that a bit, 
but I puts her in safety. 

Then I gets Jeru and the cart, and I leaves them 
in her charge, and then I turns my attention to the 
inn on fire. 

I sees the landlady screaming and wringing her 
hands, and was told that two children were in the 
burning house. 

I was in the thick of it the next moment, and 
makes my way through it up the stairs, which gave 

under me. 
rushes into a room, and there, in a bed, I saw 
the two children screaming and roaring out. 

I had them up in a moment, and rushed to the 
window with them, 

“ Sarsepans one !” I bawls out. 

And away went one into the arms of a man. 

“Sarsepans two |” 

And away went the other. 

And then I makes a jump for sarsepans three, 
but not in time, for I got a crack on the head from 
something that sent me recting out. 

I lay for at least twenty-four hours before the 
honest peepers of Tom Potts saw the daylight 
again, and, of course, the first inquiry I made was 
for Jeru and Mrs. Potts. 

It was some time before I could understand them; 
but the honest drover turned it into English, and 
then I found that Mra. Potts with Jeru had started 
off, the Lord knows where. I know I don’t, but 
I could well understand her reason; she thought 
I kept a lot o’ money in the cart, but I laughed in 
my sleeve when I thought how nicely she would be 
takeu in, 

Well, thinks I, this is a pretty go. I wouldn’t 
have cared a pin about it only for Jeru and the cart, 
as [had the old sarsepan. In the first place I didn’t 
like losing the old fellow, because a sort of feeling 
had sprang up between the two asses, I can’t help 
calling myself one for ever marrying a razor-grin- 
der’s darter; had it been a ratcatcher’s, it might 
have turned ont different. 

(Here the honest old tinker paused, for the little 
hump-backed man, seated in the corner, let fall his 
pipe and glass with such a crash as startled them 
all, He had fallen fast asleep, with his head thrown 
Lack, as though he was going to be shaved. 

“But have you not heard of the faithful animal 
since 2” : 

“Well, no; I knew it warn’t no use tramping 
after her when she had got twenty-four hours’ 
start, especially at the rate she put Jeru to; so I 
resolved to make the best way back into England. 
But the honest drover said he’d hunt her up for me, 
as he was going in the direction they had gone, and 
he swore that if he came up with them, he’d bring 
the animal here to me at the ‘ Hunter's Rest.’” 

“Well, we hope he will, Tom; it is a serious loss 
to you; but we'll make it up to you.” 

“I think not, genelmen, for although I am only a 
wandering tinker, I've got the pride of a man in 
me. Jeru will tura up long afore the old sarsepan’s 
done with.” 

“Well, well, let us hope he will. How did you 
pick up the man there, eh, Tom?” 

“Well, it was rather a funny affair, sir, but it was 
on the road, sir, or, I might say, the tramp. Imust. 
confess that never was a tinkcr so down in the mouth 
as I was, 

“ T was a sarsepan without a handle—not because 
of the baggage I’d lost, it was the animal and the 
implements by which I got an honest living. 

Well, the poor people whose children I had saved, 
wanted me to have money, and then they wanted 
me to atop with them for the restof my days, for the 
Welsh are a noble, generous-hearted set as ever 
offered a crust or a cup to a poor man, 

But I couldn’t speak my feelings, so, one morning, 
I walked off, without saying a word to anybody, and 
took to the road, in the hopes of finding poor old 
Jeru, 

[Here Tom took a fresh pull which scemed to 
bring the tears into his eyes, 

It never rains, but it po and Wales has a sort 
of rain that is a reg'lar wash up, inside and out; 
from the early hour in the morning until the sun 
s:t did it pour down as though it would have 
washed the old tinker white. 

Well, I went along, thinking of Jeru and the 
cart which I had lost, when, coming to the end 
of the long road, I suddenly came upon a mill 
and its dam close upon it; but what made me 
stare was th» sight of a little object standing up 








against a milestone, waving a something in the 
air, and rubbing something upon it. 

t was the hump-backed barber sharpening his 
razor upon the milestone. 

Suddenly he turned round and waved his razor 
over his head. Then he rushed at me, and pushed 
me back upon the path; the next moment he had 
whipped a cloth round me, exclaiming,— 

“ Shave you directly.” 

“Not if I know it, my friend,” said I, starting 


up. 

Pout the little cretur’ seized me by the throat, and 
we were having a roll and tumble about when there 
was a roar as of a mighty rush of waters. 

The mill-dam had given way with the flood. 

Away went the barber and the tinker, and where 
we went fora time neither of us knew; but all I 
know was that we clung together as tightly as wax 
sticks to a cobbler’s apron. 

It was not long before I felt a something sticking 
into me which I think they call a drag. 

I found out afterwards that a couple of men in a 
barge had laid hold of us, and prevented us drifting 
out to sea. 

The next day the barber and I started off to find 
our way to the “ Hunter's Rest,” and of all the 
drenchings an honest tinker ever had in his life, I 
thiuk I have had that. 

At this moment the little hump-backed man 
caused some surprise by his rising, and looking 
round the room. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “and Tom Potts, tinker, 
especially, I have heard all you have had to say, 
and in return I say when you catch a weasel—no, 
I don’t mean that. I mean that I have heard the 
story of Tom Potts.” 

“At your next mecting I wish you would tell 
us something relating to your own life and ad- 
ventures,” said the Antiquary. 

“T will, upon the honour of a barber, whose back 
is not straight and whose head is not clear ; but still 
I can shave you all round.” 

With this intimation the company separated, 
glad to see their old friend Tom Potts, and antici- 
pating a great treat in the story of the Hump- 
backed Barber. 

(To be continued.) 
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BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX. 
Jos BILiines has hit upon a capital vent for his 
peculiar humour, in the “ Farmers’ Allminax,” 
which, we are assured on the title-page, contains 
“all that iz necessary for an minax, and a good 
deal besides,” 

We select some of the best specimens of its wit 
and wisdom. 

There is only one good substitute for the endear- 
ments of asister, and that iz the endearmente ov sum 
other phellow’s sister. 

About the hardest thing a phellow kan do, iz tew 
spark two girls at onst, and preserve a good 
average. 

If yu want a true friend, hire him bi the month, 
and pay him fair wages. 

AbvIcE Tew youn@ SrontsmMEN.—In fishing for 
krabs, use yure fingers for bait, you can feel then 
when they fust bite. 

Don't fire at a bumble bee on the wing, not till he 
settles, then take good aim, and knok him endways. 

In bobbing for ecls, use a raw potato; yu may 
not bag much ecls, but you can bag a bob, that ya 
kan band down tew yure ancestors untarnished. 

SuM siGnNs oF INFALLIBLE WEATHER.—When 
roosters are observed before daylite in the morning, 
soremg amung the klouds, and uttering lamenta- 
shuns, then look out for sum sudden weather, and 
a severo pucker in the money market. 

When yu see 13 gecac, walking injun file, and 
tocing in, yu can deliberately bet yure last surviv- 
ing dollar on a hard winter, and a grate fluktuous- 
nese during the next seazon in the price ov cow hide 

ots. 

If pigs squeal in the nite, and grasshoppers come 
oph ov their perches, and mingle in a frec fite, yu 
may hope for high winds in a few weeks, and ‘iso 
the typus fever in yure naberhood. 

Worps Tew HovsewiFes.—Tew skin a eel, turn 
him inside out, and remove the meat with a Jacl 
lane. , 
. Tew make a hen lay two eggs a day, reazon with 
her; if that don’t do, threaten to chastise her if she 

don’t. 

Tew learn yure offspring to steal, make them beg 
hard for all that yu giv them, 

eee 

A LADY thought it would look interesting to 
faint away at a party, when one of the company 
bezan bathing her temples and head with vinegar, 
upon which she suddenly started up and exclaimed, 
“ For heaven's sake, 
the colour of my hai 
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put nothing on that will change : 
” 


A TERRIBLE NIGHT. 
A TRUE STORY. 
Sa gas 


I am growing old, my readers, and my hair, once 
dark ood apo ia now thickly t eaded with 
silver ; my eyes, once bright and sparkling, are now 
somewhat dim ; and my children and grand-childrer 
tell me that my memory is failing fast. 

It may be so, but, although I cannot always recall 
events that take place from day to day, I car 
remember, as well as if it had happened yesterday, 
a night of terror that I once spent in my home in 
the wilds of America. 

It was in the year 1830 that we settled in our 
home in the lonely wilderness. 

Ours was the only clearing for a full mile on 
either side, and the road to my own brother's house 
wae merely a blazed path through a thick pine 

forest. 

My husband had let the clearing of his fallow to 
an Irish family, Burke by name, consisting of six 
brothers, and, with the exception of the two 
youngest, a wild, fierce-looking set they were. 

The eldest of these men, Ulick, was a remarkable- 
looking man, with just the sort of face and expres- 
sion one sees in pictures of Italian brigands. 

He was not the least like a labouring man in 
either manners or appearance. 

His features were strikingly handsome ; his eyes, 
wild and black, gleamed with a most sinister ex- 
pression ; his mouth was hard and cruel. He was a 
dreadful tyrant, too, and his temper often broke out 
into such wild gusts of vindictive passion on the 
most trifling occasion, that scenes of great violcne: 
often took place in the shanty, which stood about 
thirty yards from our house. 

Ulick often questioned Isabella, our only hired 
girl, as to whether we had much ly money in 
the house, and where the silver was kept that he 
sometimes saw being cleaned in the kitchen. 

It was her opinion that he was a desperate 
character. 

I knew little of the world’s wickedness in those 
days, but I felt an instinctive dread of the bold 
stare which he always gave me if I happened to 
meet him about the place. 

Once he sent a message for me to go and see him, 
as he was very ill. 

His brother Mike brought over the message, and 
left directly he had given it to me, so I had no 
chance to ask him what was wrong with Ulick. 
I made a little custard, which I thought might 
tempt a sick person to eat, and, tying on my hat. 
was about to take it over, when Isabella stopped 





me. 

“ Wait till the master comes in, ma’am. He wil! 
take that over, if you cannot spare me.” 

“But, Bella, hick is sick, and requested to sce 
me. 

“Never mind that, ma’am,” she replied quietly. 
“Take my advice, and do not go. I know that man 
better than yon do, and I would almost swear that 
nothing is the matter with him.” 

From that day my dread of Ulick Burke increased, 
and I eagerly looked forward to the time when the 
fallow should be cleared, and the shanty rid of its 
rough inmates. 

It was in the month of February that business 
of an urgent nature obliged my husband to leave 
home for a town some forty miles distant. We had 
no man-servant belonging to the house—not even a 
boy ; 80 Isabella and myself were alone in our lonely 
dwelling. 

My brother had not been over for some days, 80 
did not know of my husband's intended journey. 

All day long, after he left, I felt a strange pre- 
sentiment of coming evil, which, as night drew in, 
rather increased than diminished. 

Never before had the wind sounded so dreary as 
it did on that February night, as it moaned and 
sighed through the tall pine-trees, or blew in fitful 
and angry gusts across the clearing. 

I would have retired to bed in the hope of sleep- 
ing off my fears, but my baby was very restless, 
and I could not get him to sleep. 

Taking the little man in my arms, I soon suc- 
ceeded in amusing him and_ myself also, as in 
watching his playful wiles I for a time forgot 
my fears ; but just as I was rising to prepare for 
bed, I heard the tramping of oxen, and the loud 
shouting of the men who had that day gone to 
P to bring up stores of pork, whisky, and 
tobacco, a 

I knew at once, by the harsh words and horrid 
oaths that fell upon my ear, that the brothers had 
been drinking freely, and a feeling came into my 
mind that I would’ wait till all was quiet at the 
shanty before we ourselves retired for the night. 

Baby had calmed down nicely, and was lying 
guietly upon my knee, when, horror of horrors, 
happened to raise my eyes in the direction of the 
| Window, and saw a face pressed against ene of the 
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panes of glass, which, even in my wild terror, I re-{ heard her epen the glass door which looked down 
cognised as belonging to Ulick Burke, regarding me | the garden. 


with a look of fien triumph. 

I knew enough not to scrcam, but rising up with 
a desperate effort, I dragged my trembling limbs 
into the kitchen. 

Isabella had her back towards me, sowhe did net 
catch sight of my white and ghastly face, and before 
Ihad time to tell her anything, the kitchen door 
opened, and Ulick entered. 

He closed the door carefully behind him, and, 
stepping up directly in front of me, he fixed his 
gleaming eyes upon my face, with an expression 
hich sent every drop of ‘blood curdling to my 

I clasped helpless infant tightly in my arms, 
and retreated a step or two. 

I could not articulate a single word ; a deadly fear 
took ‘ion of me, 

Twice I tried to speak, but the sound died away 
upon my lips. 

« What brings you here so late, Ulick? The fire 
is out in the shanty, I reckon, and you're wanting a 
coal to light it again,” said leabella, with perfect 
coolness. 

“The fire is not out,” he replied, without remov- 
ing his eyes from my face ; ‘‘ but I’ve come to 5] 
the night with your mistress. "Tis a lonesome thing 
for two women to be by themselves in a place like 
this. You might both be murdered, and who would 
be the wiser ?” 

Then, drawing a chair toward him as he spoke, 
he sat down, still watching me with those terrible 
eyes. 

Isabella stood behind him, and I could see her, 
though he could not. She made signs to me not to 
show such deadly marks of terror as were visible on 
my face. 

“The mistress and myself are obliged to you, 
Tlick ; but did you not know that we expect the 
master in every minute ?” 

He laughed a low, mocking, scornful laugh. 

“You may spare your looks, then, for he started 
for C—— at noon to-day. It will be some days 
before you see him again—perhaps never.” 

“Sure,” she repli uiokly, “did he not leave 
lem apes nae he wae nate take with him— 
and he must come back for them. ’Tis for him we 
are keeping up the big fire; and don’t you see the 
kettle boiling, all ready for his tea ?” 

“Maybe I can spare you the trouble of sitting 
np for him,” he said, with an air of ill-disgnis 
triumph. “I went on to P——, and saw him with 
my own eyes. He gave me this scrap of paper for 
her.” Here he pointed toward me. “I am not 
much of a scholar, but I managed to make out by 
the writing that he had gone on to the big town on 
the lake this evening.” 

Every hope of rescue died out of my heart at 
these words. A faint hope had clung to me that he 
would not doubt Isabella's story, and would at once 
leave the house; but the knowledge he expressed 
of the contents of my husband’s note filled me with 
terror, 

I shook and trembled so that I could scarcely 
stand, while I held my letter unread in my hand. 

“Ulick, you have been fighting over in the shanty 
since yon came home, have you not?” asked 
Isabella, quietly. 

“Yes,” he replied, sullenly, “we have. Kelly 
and Pat have drawn knives more than once this 
evening, and the boys got at the whisky, and never 
left a drop. I gave Mike a thrashing that he won't 
get over in a hurry, and Pat is lying half dead in 
the shanty, but not by my hand. I did not want 
tosee him hurt, and it will be the worst for the 
next who touches him.” 

He rose up as he said this, and opened the 
kitchen door as if to listen, but all seemed quiet, so 
he shut the door, and instead of sitting down again, 
he walked up directly in front of me, and once 
more I encountered the gaze of those dreadful 
eyes, 

“T’ve a long score to settle with you,” he said ; 
“but I kept quiet till the master went away. He 
is gone at and anger keeps warm with nursing. 
You are both in my power now. Do yon see that ?” 
He held up a long, bright knife, which, while speak- 
ing, he had drawn from beneath his coat. “Give 
me the child !” 

At those terrible words, my courage in some 
degree returned, and, stepping back quickly, I 
exclaimed— 

“Yon surely would not injure my child, Ulick ! 
You could not hurt my innocent babe! He, at least, 
has done you no harm; neither have any of us, that 
Iam aware of.” 

I had still kept retreating back, step by step, as I 
epoke, and, step by step, he advanced, 

We had almost reached the parlour door. My 
baby was in danger of suffocation, owing to the vice- 
like embrace in which I held him. 

Suddenly Isabella ran quickly past me, and I 








I thought that she had forsaken me in my sore 
extremity, and that I was alone with a murderer. 

I closed my eyes to shut out that dreadful face, 
while I tried to offer up a brief but earnest prayer 
for pardon to my God and my Judge for all the sins 
I had committed against Him. 

“Ulick, Ulick, for the love of Heaven, run ! They 
are murdering Pat. I hear him screaming for 
help !” was the entreating words of Isabella, who 
had been standing at the door all the time. I 
shought poyeelt alone ia hh 

‘aken complete surprise, and thorou; 
deceived by the gins Violently excited manner 7 
she stood wringing her hands and crying, ‘Run, 
run, or they will kill him before you get there !” 
Ulick instantly released his hold of my arm, and, 
without a word, dashed out of the door in the direc- 
tion of the shanty. 

Not a moment was lost. 

Drawing a heavy chest across the door, which she 
next fastened by means of a fork slipped under the 
latch, she then nailed down the windows. I could 
give her no assistance. 

I sat crouching over my babe, while my whole 


nd | frame shoek with low, convulsive sobs. 


“Oh, Isabella,” at’ last I whispered, “what will 
those frail fastenings avail against that terrible man, 
when he returns again, enraged at being deceived by 

ou ? 

i “ Do you see that door ?” she replied, pointing to 
the glass door. 

“Ido. It is unfastened,” was my despairing 
answer. 

“ Well, I know; it is all the better for you. Now 
listen to me, mistress. If Ulick Burke returns—and 
{am almost sure he will do so—leave me to talk to 
him, and run for your life over to the shanty, and 
throw yourself upon his brothers for protection. 
There are five of them, and, with the exception of 
Pat, they all hate Ulick. Tell them your danger, 
and, if Iam not mistaken, Tom and Mike and Kelly 
and John will take your part. "Tis your only chance, 
for he would not spare you.” 

“And what is to become of you, my brave Isa- 
bella ?” . 

“T am not afraid to die; I have neither husband 
nor child to fret for me; but I would sell my life 
dearly to that ruffian,” was her calm reply. 

Oh, what a long, weary night that was, as we sat 
there, expecting his return. 

Often did I rise and grasp Isabella's arm in an 
agony of terror and despair, as I fancied I heard 
his tread on the door-step, or saw those gleaming 
eyes peering at us through the window. 

The fire went out for want of wood, and we dare 
not open the door to get a stick for it, so that we 
were shivering with cold as well as fear before the 
dawn broke. 

But a merciful Providence watched over us in our 
lonely helplessness, for Ulick Burke did not return 
again, 

Sone of the boys came over next day, and Isabella 
asked him, in a careless way, what they had been 
abont over at the shanty the night before. 

“Drinking and fighting the firat part of the 
evening ; and then Ulick went out, after he had 
beaten Mike terribly; so we made a vow to be 
revenged on him, and when he came in again, we 
all seized him, and bound him down with cords, and 
then pitched into him. He won't leave his bed for 
a full month, I can tell you ; but he deserved all he 
got. We would have given him twice as much, 
only Pat begged hard fer him to be left alone.” 

the mystery of Ulick not returning was now ex- 
plained, and little did the brothers ever guess that, 
in revenging themselves, they had, in all human 
probability, saved the lives of two people, 

Not daring to spend another night alone, I walked 
over to my brother's, after breakf: and he sent 
one of his men over to sleep at our house till my 
husband came back. 

I knew that one more month would finish the 


chopping, and so great was my dread of Ulick |- 


Burke's ‘revengeful temper, that I told neither 
husband nor brother of my “night of terror” spent. 
in my first home in America, with no other com- 
panion than brave Isabella Gordon. 


———_—_>+—__—_ 


A MAN, now a member of Congress, being clerk 
in a Western country store, once on a time, was 
asked by a woman if he had any “ladics’ hose.” 
“Yes,” said he, and ran to the warehouse and 
brought her a small-sized hose ! ri 

We were dining the other day in company with 
our little nieces, who are bronght up very strictly. 
Mamma detected the youngest in the act of pocket- 
ing a piece of bread. ““ What are you doing, miss ?” 
“Oh, mamma, it is 60 nice and new! I want to 
keep it.” “Kecp it?” “Yes, ma, till to-morrow, 
to eat instead of the stale.” 





Grackers for the Ingenious, 


No Puszle will be accepted unless the Solutions are proper! 
worked out. Numbered Charades in particular must have 
FULL answers sent with hem. 


Iam 10 letters. 
My 1, 7,5,9,10 isa tr my 4, 7,5,9 is what most 
people like; my 6, 9, 7 is river in England; my 2, 8,7 is 
8 grain; my 9,7, 10 is what everybody has; my 4, 6,7,8 
is dug from the earth; my 6, 3,9 is a sinful act; my 1, 6, 
145 We need ae 8 oplote | sod my whole tsa works an. 
“ DUKE.” 








1. 
My first is a deed ; my second is an animal; and my third 
is a number. 
“DURE.” 


Im. 

Whole, I am a number ; behead me, and I am the heart of 
afrnit; behead me again, and I am an unrefined metal ; 
behead me again, and J am an island of France; behead me 
once more, and I am a Latin preposition. 


“DUEE.” 
Iv. 
I am composed of 14 letters, 
My 11, 8, 14,7 is a refuse; my 11, 8,7, 4, 2,6 is a heap 


of earth ; my 7, 12, 14, 6 is a mark; my 3, 6,11, 4 is attrac- 
tive; my 1, 2, 9, 7, 18, 8, is a foreigner ; my 3, 4, 10, 7 is to 
persuade, or coax ; my 3,4, 9,5 isa tast ; my 11, 6,12, 14 ia 
@ loss ; and my whole is a sickly person. 

JosEPH WRIGLEY, 


vy. 
Tam a word of seven letters. 

My 2,8, 4,5 ise haystack; my 7, 3, 4, 5 is what every 
watch and clock does ; my 3, 4, 6 is often seen in winter ; 
my 7, 8, 6 is an ornament for the neck ; my 6, 2, 3, 1 is 
man’s name; my 2, 3, 4,6 is an article of food much used 
in India ; and my whole is a game of which Englishmen 
are very food, 








THOMAS JOHNSTONE. 


vL 
‘Whole, I am an insect ; behead me, I am a very useful 
though small piece of metal; again, and I am aick ; give me 
another head, and I am part of a ship." 
THOMAS JOHNSTONE. 


vi. 
L consist of 2 words—13 letters. 

My 1, 8,12, 7 is a part of tho bedy; my 13, 9, 2, 12, 7 fe 
to tap loudly; my 13, 11,12, 7 is to knock with the foot ; 
my 4, 5, 12,8 is a epice ; my 10, 2, 4, 8 is a celebrated town 
in Italy ; my 3, 2, 12, 13 is a hard substance ; my 5, 5, 3, 2, 
1 ia a Jewish Christian name; my whole is a tale in the 
BOs OF ENGLAND. 

WILLM, F. TRINDER. 


vitt. 

In an examination before the magistrates of the partners 
in the late firm of Overend, Gurney and Co., it was stated 
by an accountant, that the transactions of the firm had 
amounted in one year to the enormous bum of eleven hun- 
dred millions. Supposing a person had to count ont this 
amount in sovereigns at the rate of sixty each minute, and 
to work ten hours every day, until the whole was completed. 
how long would it him, giving the total number of 
days, odd hours, minutes, and seconds, and dividing the 
days’ also into years; also estimating 60 covereigns te 
weigh one poand, the gross weight in pounds, hundred 
weights and tons? pe 


Ix. 
I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 8, 10.9 is a place of repose; my 5,7, 6 is an anfmal; 
my 8, 4,7, 9 is a lesson; my 1,2, 6 isan Indian dwelling: 
my 5, 2, 11 is haste; my whole is in a tale in thé Boys oF 
ENGLAND. 


T. BRAYBROOK. 


xo 

Achort sleep ; an interjection; a Jewish doctor; o coat 
of armour ; saline enbstance ; a short sleep; opposed to 
craclty ; the tip of the ear ; @ part of the face : to make a 
loud noise ; an ancient tribe of Britons ; @ menk’s heod ; a 
token of greeting. The initials and finals read down- 
wards will name two splendid tales in the Boys oF BNG- 
LAND. 

W. F. TRINDER AND EB. H. SUMNER. 


xL 
I oonsist of 12 lettera—2 words. 

My 4, 5, 2, 6 isa frait; my 12, 8, 3,4 is an insect; my 1, 
11, 12, 10, 5, 8 is the surname of a female mentioned in the 
“ Miser’s Son ;” my 9, 11,7, 5, 6 is a ma-ring» portion ; my 
whole is a character in the tale of * Philip's Perils,” in the 
Boys OF ENGLAND. 

W. F. TRINDER. 


xt. 
My first is in cock, but not in hen; 
My second is in child, but not in men ; 
My third is in cat, but not in doz; 
My fourth is in bear, bat not in hog ; 
My fifth is in quilt, but not in bed ; 
My eixth is in iron, but not in lead; 
‘My seventh is in grass, but not in moor; 
‘My eighth is in rich, but not in poor ; 
‘My ninth is in ring, but not in chain; 
‘My tenth is in snow, but not in rain 
My eleventh is in salt, but not in pepper ;_ 
‘My twelfth is in stamp, bat not in letter; 
And my whole is a station in a large thoroughfare, 
Not far from the lions in Trafalgar Square: 





J, SUMNER. - 
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Bitte 
Tam a word of 13 letters. 

My 1,2, 8,7, 6 isa body of soldiers: imy 6, 7,8, 2,9 isan 
article used at dinner; my 4, 11, 6, ee; my 1,8, 10 
is the name of a fish; my 7, 3, Ribu of water ; my 
10, 11, 12, 18 is the name ef'a celebrated wat 
London ; my 9, 8, 6, 5 is a part of the face; my 10, 5,7, iin 
9, 10 fs to rely ; my 18, 11, 9 is a number; my 18, 2, 12 is a 
weight ; my 13,5, 9,10, 11, 8 is what a'steak should be; 
and my whole is good situation in an office 

“. JaMES LAING. 


‘Whole, I am to be in the saddle ; behead me, I am totake 
along step ; doubly behead me, I am mounted ; behead and 
transpose me, I am the Latin for day; behead me again, I 


mean “That is.” 
HENRY STEWART. 


xv. 

A kind of prophetess; a Latin word signifying ‘‘te be 
loved ;”" @ reptile; the extremity; a celebrated city of 
Europe; a number; a man’s name; one who attends to 
gone; an ancient priest of Bible note; an animal; to be- 

hold. The initials downwards name a tale in the YOUNG 
MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, and the finals downwards a tale 
in the Boys OF ENGLAND. 

W. F, TRINDER. 


xvi. 
HISTORIOAL QUESTION. 


een is detained in prison in defiance of all law. At 
last e is tried, and condemned to be beheaded. On the 
day of her execution she is exhorted by the Dean of Peter- 
borough to recant. She requests him to cease, as she was 
determined to die in the Reman Catholic faith. She 
forgives her executioners, then places her head upon the 
block, which at the second blow is severed from the body. 
Required the name of the princess, and the person who was 
the cause of her execution. 

HENRY STEWART. 
xvi. 
I am composed of 9 words and 11 letters. 

My 3, 11, 6 is an animal's retrest; my 10, 2, 6, 5 is what 
rns bed pet com Pelee A my As 9, 4, 111 is part of the 
co of an an! my 10, 5, 6 is 8 common noun ; 5 my 
1, 2, 6, 3 is an animal; my 10,1, 1,688.8 ver; my 8, 2, 


11 is ‘what handreds ot people do every day ; my 3, yi 
@ verb: my 10, 3, 6, 4 is WI vary tow poseeas too much. of 5 
fand my whole is’ono of the most Yatercating tales that ever 


eppeared in the Bors or ENGLAND. 
8. J. Maycock. 
XxVL 
yam «word of 16 letters. 

My 14, 10, 12 is @ river in England; my 6, 16, 16, 13, 4 is 
a town in France ; my 12,11, 9, 6 isan island in the Mediver- 
ranean oa; my I, 3 3,3,4 isa very useful material; my 6, 
16,13, 8 is a sea in Asia; my 7, 8,3, 15 is a sinall town 
on’ the coast of C Cornwall; my 2, 15, 18, 14 is a member | 
of the body; my 5, 10, 12,7 ina’ part of the foot ; and my 
whole’s a tale in the Bors or ENGLAND. 

A. W. Mason. 


NOTICE TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

To save contributors the trouble of writing respecting the non- 
insertion of Uveir puszles, we shall, in future, ‘adopt the plan 
of mamaing ihe month during which Whose under consideration 
were received. of * Accepted ** and ‘* De- 
ceeds oa hone tiecoet daring the month gy OCTOBER, 
1 


Sumner, W. J. , Jamen 8.0. 
Mayoock, A. W. Mason, Charles Hicks, E. W. Peermand 
MaoJobn Venning, Herbert Henderson, 'W. Veats, One of 
the Boys, Joseph B. Hammond, William Grove, Robert 
Williams, A. Parry, J. H. We 


DECLINED.—Donald Grant (no answers), Harold Far. | 
nise (imperfect), F B. Berry (subject worn out), A. Godwin, 
WwW. Brooks (wants regularity in 
measure), Dr. ayitte (no detailed answers). 





—_—_+—_—_—__ 


Ont Lite-Bout Cornet, 


a 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND LIFE-BOAT, 
Subscribed to by the Boys of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 


‘We omitted ee in No. 162 of this Journal that the 
subscriptions there acknowledged were collected and for- 
warded to us by Mr. C. T. Parker, Market Place, Ash- 
bourne. We hope Mr. Parker will accept oor apology for 
the oversight. 


Amonnt last acknowledged, £282 9s, 3d. 





Jonathan Grey, Liver- Poor . 
iam Burke and Hare, 
Cestgate Kent, James Brodie, 





David Bruce, 
3d | ; John Aitchison, 
1d.; An Old Man, 
3d. ; Miss Helen, 1d.; 
John Brewster, "2a. 


Charlie Stewart, 1d. ; 








en aaa 









Katy Polson, 
George Fowlle, 1 
Tom Daring, 
urg! Nelly Bite” 
burgh :—A, 8 argu: Blizabeth Ann, 
harson, Is. 6d. ; 
Friend, ai Wititam 
Croley, 6d. George 
Macferson,’ 1d. 4 
‘Thomas Menzies, 3d. ; 





Amoant received up to Dec, 31, 1869, £283 11s, 5d. 


Correspondence. 


—— 


"a? Alt Communications to de addressed fo the Eattor, Ma. 
Epwin J. Busrt, 178, Fleet Street, £. 


*,° We cannot, under any circumstances, Sacertake to give 
‘medical advice in the coltrane @& this Journal, 
*,° Numerous letters stand:over for replies. “as arulo we 


“cqanat undertake to answer our Correspondents in ashorter 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


%_" Correspondents who wish to receive replies 6 
‘suustin ali cases send BT AMPED directed anise yon 





H, Hanz.— War J very expensive, and the late confilet in 
‘America Proved n no ption to the rule. Commissioner 
resented to Congress, gives a0 
estimate of the cost of the war. The Government spent, 
in warexpenses and expenses growing out out of the war, down 
to June 30, 1869, 5,171,914,498 dollars. This excludes what 
the Administration would have cost had there been no war, 
and may be called the net cost tothe Government of the 
Rebelilon. To this, however, must be added a number of 
items which Mr. Wells gives thas: Pensions Capitalized 
at Eight Years Purchase, 200,000,000 dollars; Increase on 
Btate Debts, mainly on War Account, 186.000,000 dollars ; 
Coanty, City, and Town Indebtedness increased on Account 
of the War, estimated 200,000,000 dollars; expenditures of 
States, Counties, Cities, and Townson ‘Account of the War, 
net ‘Represent by waded Debt, estimated 600,000,000 
dollars ; estimated Loss to the Loyal States from the Di- 
‘Yerslon and Suspension of Industry, and the Reduction of 
the American Marine and Carrying Trade, 130 1,300,000, 
dollars; estimated Direct Expendit Loss of Pro- 
perty by the Confederates ‘States by reason of the War, 
008000 dollaiy.. This takes. total of loss: by the 
var to the whole country of nine thousand millions of 
ollars. 
FRIGHTE®RD.—You are not the only person who has alwa: 
felt fear at the sight of a perfectly harmless object. The 
Satute and erudite Evasmbe was slarmed at the stahit of as 
apple. Bayle, the great lexlcographer, swooned at noise 
ade by some water as it escaped, drop by drop, from a 
cock. of France, the third of that name, though he 
had driven his enemies before him at Jarnac, trembled 
from head to foot at the sight of a cat. When a hare 
crossed the celebrated Duke d'Epernon’s path, his blood 
stagnated in his veins. The ‘masculine-minded Mary” of 
Medicis fainted away whenever a nosegay was in sight. 
‘A shudder overcame the learned Scaliger on perceiving 
eres ‘Ivan the Second, Czur of Muscovy, would faint 
en seeing a wonian ; and Albert, a brave field-marshal 
fell insensible' to the ground, on discovering a 
served up at his own table! 

We are able to inform you that the d of 
the celebrated gonguerer, of Mexico, Cortez, is still in ex- 
Istence. This deadly weapon {s of a peculiar construction, 
the handle being of open filigree work in steel, surmounted 
by a Spanish crown, with curious steel pendent ornaments 
within it. ‘The Uke the rest of the instrument, 
vol pollshed steel ntsbed with a crown at elther ond? 
and above this is an'oblong structure, four inches n length, 
containing & piace of mechanism by, which, on its be 
pressed, the blade was opened when ie entered the wound. 

e blade, properly so called, spi pringing from this, is eight 
inches long, and opens like a pair of scissors. When thus 
opened in the wound, @ liquid poison, previously placed in 
a deep groove running down the centre of the blade, would 
be emitted, causing certain death. This dagger, which is 

|, descended from an ancient Mexican 
y (Alvarez) to the Bishop of Mobile, North America, 
ited it in the museum of the University of St. 


Louis, N. A. 
aot 8 your sister the following recipe for making 
Frengh bread of rolls. Take six pounds of sifted Hoar, 
knead it into dough, with two quarts of milk, three: 
quarters of a pound eee rare butter, half-a-pound of yeast, 
and two ounces of salt; when tho whole is well worked up, 
cover and leave it to rise. In two hours time form {t into 








who 








Tolls, and Tee ete bes tinned a pla them in sslow oven, 
‘When thi hou put them into » very 
hot oven or nty ty minutes. Basp them ss soon as they 





ed. 
sr 1 GOL. _—On board merchant and whaling vessels, the men 
sleep in that part of the ship known as the forecastle. We 
Delle eve Dandee and Hull are tho principal ports fur whaling 


a ‘Comscawr SupscaiBex (Richmond).—The time for the 
ee drawing will be prominently announced for three or 
ur weeks before It takes place. 

Kino.—We can send you any number ofthe Journal you 
*reaulte. Two stamps would be required for a sin; 
number. 

LitTix Fsttow.—We cannot inform you of any means of 
making a person grow. 











NOTICE TO THE NEWS TRADE, 





Mr. EDWIN J. BRETT'S works are published 
only at 178, Fleet Street. 
ALL BACK NUMBERS CAN BB HAD. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 
Re-issne of 


ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ LAIR. 


‘With this favourite work will be given, from time to 
time, FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS of the principal characters 
on plate paper. 

‘The work will be printed on TONED PAPER, from a NEw 
FOUNT OF TYPE, and, as the work is intended for binding, 
an count ‘to the Ubrary shelves, the numbers and 

m week to week, will be printed along the beck af 
the book, tated of'on the front page su ual, thre 
preventing any disfigurement. 

Nos, 1 and 2, in a BEAUTIFUL COLOURED WRAPPER, 
with the FIRST OF THE SERIES OF PoRTRAITS, will be 
published 


ON MONDAY, JANUARY 17, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


‘Those who desire to take in this favourite work, should 
give their orders IN ADVANCE to thoir Doaksellers, as it 
will be only supplied TO ORDER, 








IMPORTANT! 

A NEW TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE, 
Surpassing in interest anything we have yet published, 
WILL COMMENCE NEXT WERK. 
gilt eae arate elec aera will 


THE KING OF THE SCHOOL; 
OR, WHO WILL WIN? 


By the Author of “ CHEVY CHASE,” “ STRONGBOW," 
&e., &e. 


Next week's Number should be ordered at once, 


BOBIN HOOD! ROBIN HOOD! uy : 
Readers, if you want some fun, do nt fal to road” 


ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, x : 


AND THE LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THE GREER 
WOOD SHADE. qi 


A FUNNY STORY OF FOREST ADVENTURE. 


This screamingly comic narrative of the good old times 
is founded upon lots of fact, and illustrated with numerous 
humorons drawings taken on the spot, by the Author 
of “Crusoe the Comio,” &e., &c. 


COMMENCES NEXT WERK. 


IMPORTANT TO Aut OUR READERS ! 
GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Is RE-PRINTED. 
The Extra Stories in it surpass anything we have yet 
produced. 
No. 10 OF 
THE GIPSY BOY 
READY THIS DAY. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
ALSO PART IL, 
Containing Four Numbers, 
Price 4d. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
THE SIXTH VOLUME 
OF THE vis 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND.” i 
Elegantly bound. Price 4s. ‘ 


PART XXXVII. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 


IS NOW READY, 
Containing 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
PRICE 6d.; OR, BY POST, 74 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
IF COUNTRY NEWSAGENTS 
Experience any difficulty in procuring from their London 
Agents any of the following works, 
BOYS OF ENGLAND, 


YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, and . 
BOYS OF THE WORLD, 


‘They are requested to communicate withont delay to. 
Publisher, at the office, 173, Fleet Street. 


ALL BACK NUMBERS IN STOCK. Ferd 





, viz 


i” 
a 











NOW PUBLISHING, IN to 
THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRIT, 
A Splendid Tale, entitled 
YOUNG IRON-HEART ; 

OR, THE WHITE QUEEN OF THE MOHII 
Everybody should read it. 

NOW READY, - 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VI, 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
SPLENDID COVERS FOR BINDING VOL. VL. 


OF THE 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND,” 
Are Now Ready, Pricels.3d. 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS. sas 


Our Readers are informed that all Stages for the Pt: 
issued by MR. BRETT will bear his antograph, with 
following notice pasted on the back :— 

“Mn. EDWIN J. BRett’s Stage for the Boys OF 
ENGLAND, YOUNG MEN OF GREaT BRITAIN, and Boys 
OF THE WORLD,” 

Any Stages that do not bear the above notice are only 
imitations of his Stages, and our Readers are requested not 
to purchase 





Printed by KELLY & CO., Steam Machine. Law and 
General Printers, 15, Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
acd published for the Proprietor, EDWIN J. BRETT, by 
A, W. HUCKETT, at the office, 178, Fleet Street, B.C. 


Fasruary |, 1870. 
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OF SPORT, TRAVEL, FUN AND INSTRUCTION. 
SUBSCRIBED TO BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ARTHUR. 
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“HE LAID HOLD OF BAYNES, AND ADMINISTERED A SOUND CASTIGATION.” 


THE KING OF THE SCHOOL;|*? sixteen years, who had met at one of our 
gre: 


OR, WHO WILL WIN? London railway stations. 
g N? 


Hearty greetings passed between them. 
By the Author of “ CHEVY CHasE,” “ STRONGBOW," All the little differences that had arisen during 
&e., &c. 


the previous school term had been forgotten 
+ during the holidays—old friendships remaining 
CHAPTER I. : 


unchanged. 
BACK TO SCHOOL. 














“Not many fellows here yet,” observed a tall 
ACK to school ! youth, dressed rather loudly, “I shall do a weed 
There could not be the least doubt that | while these porters are putting the train to- 
such was the business, and the ultimate | gether.” 

destination of a dozen or more well-| To prove that he was in earnest, he produced 
dressed lads, varying in age from ten up!a cigar-case,-and took from it a very thick 
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regalia, which he lighted, and proceeded to smoke 
with a pretence of enjoyment. 

“ Any of you fellows feel inclined to blow a 
cloud?” he added, handing his case round the 


OUPs 

Two or three accepted the offer. 

By way of introducing this young gentleman 
to our readers, it will be necessary to observe 
that his name was Albert Marsham ; he was the 
son of a very rich city merchant, and, though 
not entirely bad by nature, had some faults. 

He drank quantities of beer after school hours, 
backed racehorses, and went the pace gaily ; yet, 
during the hours allotted to study, he was tole- 
rably steady, though he gained no prizes. 

His friends, Burton Templeton, Gerrard Stan- 
hope, and George Lascelles, imitated him to a 
certain extent. 

“Here comes Charlie Fitzgerald !” suddenly 
exclaimed the last-named young gentleman ; 
“and who is that with him?” 

No one was able to answer the question. 

Charlie Fitzgerald came forward and shook 
hands all round. 

“ Who is your friend ?” asked Lascelles. 

“One of the jolliest fellows living. His name 
is Frank Egerton. Frank, let me introduce you 
to my friends and schoolfcllows, Stanhope, Las- 
celles, Marsham and Templeton.” 

Egerton at once made himself friendly with 
his future companions. 

“Here comes Baynes!” observed one of the 
party ; and a youth entered the refreshment bar 
of the railway where all the party were assem- 
bled. 

“T don’t think I shall like him,” whispered 
Frank Egerton to his friend Fitzgerald. 

“Why not?” 

“He looks like a sneak.” 

Fitzgerald smiled as he replied— 

“He is one, and a bully as well.” 

“He had better not bully me,” said Egerton, 
half clenching his hands. 

The youth had remarked that Bayncs was 
received on all sides with far less cordiality than 
he had received—a circumstance which he attri- 
buted correctly to the fact that they all know 
his disposition and habits. 

Bayves ordered a glass of sherry at the bar, 
manttering something about “low beer-drinking 
fdllowa” 

“Do you mean that observation to apply to 
me ?” asked Fitzgerald, who, with Egerton and 
the others, had been indulging in some bottled 

it. 

“T mentioned no names,” replied the bully. 


“80 much the better for you,” observed | had. 


Egerton. 

“Why?” 

“ Because if you had spoken of me in such 
terms, I should have——" 

“Hush!” interposed Pitsgerald, in a loud 
whisper; “don’t quarrel here, whatever you 
may do when you acrive at Lexicon College.” 

‘or a few moments there was silence, then 
the door of the refreshment bar was pushed 
open, and a ragged urchin, aome ten or eleven 
years of age, crept in, 

zw hat do you want?” inquired Baynes, 
roughly. 

e dark blue eyes of the tattered boy almost 
filled with tears, and his check flushed, at being 
thus abruptly addressed. For a few mements 
he seemed unable to speak. 

Egerton, however, spoke to him more kindly, 
and then he replicd— 

“Tam very hungry, and I can't get anything 
to eat unless I steal.” 

“ Which you know how to do well enough, I’ll 
be bound,” said Baynes. “Out of this, you 
young ruffian, or you'll be robbing some of us.” 

“ Shame !” exclaimed Egerton. 

Baynes, however, took no.notice of the ex- 
clamation, but gave the poor boy a hearty slap 
on the face, with intent to hasten his de- 

ure, 

“You deserve to be well thrashed,” shouted 
Fitegerald. 

“T should like to know who is able to do it,” 
replied the bully, aiming another blow at his 
victim, who, however, avoided it, and ran behind 
Egerton. 

“T can,” said the last-named individual. 

And, suiting bis action to the words, he laid 


hold of Baynes by the collar of his coat, and 
with his walking-cane administered a sound 
castigation, to the great delight of Marsham and 
the others. 

The operation was continued for some seconds, 
till the guard of the train came in and separated 
them. 

“Come, genclmen, can’t allow no fighting 
‘ere,” observed he. “It’s ’gainst the byc-laws ; 
you can settle it when you gets down to the 
college.” 

“And I will settle it with a vengeance,” 
growled Baynes, as he moodily walked away, 
and ordered another glass of sherry to heal his 
bruises, 

“I shall be very happy to give you an oppor- 
tunity of doing so whenever you please,” an- 
swered Egerton, amid cries of “Bravo! Served 
him right |" 

“ But let me see,” continued Frank, addressing 
the cause of this dispute. “ You said you were 
hungry. Take this pork-pie and pitch into it.” 

“ What a lark it would be to take this young- 
ster down to Ballebury !” said Marsham. 

“ What could we do with him there—or, rather, 
what could he do?” asked Fitzgerald. 

“ He could make himself useful.” 

“In what way ?” 

“Why, I am going to have a couple of terriers 
down, and as old Whackley won't let them be 
kept within the boundaries, I shall want some 
one to look after them. I'll give him five shil- 
lings a-week.” 

“ He can look after my rabbits, too,” observed 
young Webber, a boy who, for some time past, 
had devoted himself to the consumption of buns. 
“That will be five bob more.” 

“What say you, youngster? Will you go? or 
don’t you care to leave your parents?” asked 
Fitzgerald, 

“ I don’t know anything about my parents, sir, 
and I should be very glad indced to work for any 
of you—cxcept——” 

He glanced timidly at Baynes, who was con- 
soling himself by a flirtation with one of the 
barmaids, 

“Never mind him. Tl eee he dacsn’t hart 
you,” interposed Egerton. 

“ Have you made up your mind?” asked Miar- 
sham. ‘You are promised: ten ghillings a-week 
for certain, and no doubt you will pick up five, 
or, perhaps, ten more.” 

“A sovereign—all in ene week !” ejaculated 
the bay. 

“Yes; isn’t it enough ?”* 

s Oh, yc8, sin—@ great deal: more than I ever 


“ Here, then, get yourself a third-class tickut.” 

As Marsham spoke, he handed the delighted 
boy a half-sovereign, with which he ran off to 
the booking-office. 

“ Hore’s the change, sir—three shillinge and a 
ha’penny ; the ticket cost six and ‘leven pence 
ha'penny,” said the boy, as he returned. 

“ Keep it,” was the response. 

The delighted boy thrust the coins into the 
pocket of his ragged trousers, 

“Times up, genelmen,” said the guard, thrust- 
ing his head in at the doorway. 

“We are going in your van, Snooks,” observed 
Lascelles, 

“It's against the rules, genelmen.” 

“ Bother the rules, You must find room for 
us.” 

“ Any more for the train 7” shouted « porter. 

“Come along, Frank,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, 
and the boys raced along the platform till they 
reached the guard’s break van, into which they 
leaped. 

Marsham was last to enter, driving before him 
in a good-natured way the ragged boy who had 
been befriended by Egerton. 

The guard felt rather inclined to be angry at 
the presumption of the boy in forcing his way 
among his betters ; but the state of tht case was 
soon explaincd to him, and, when he had 
received one of Marsham’s thick regalias, and a 
drop of brandy from a pocket flask, he so far 
relented as to smile upon the lad as he sat up in 
one corner, devouring the pork pie. 

“What's your name, you young beggar?” 
asked Lascelles, when the boy began to show 
signs that his huuger was satisfied. 


“ Harry, sir,” 








“ Harry what ?” 

“Well, sir, they call me Harry Smith, because 
T used to lodge at old Mother Smith's in Parker 
Strect, but——” 

The boy paused. 

“Then Smith I suppose is not your real 
name ?” 

“T think not, sir.” 

“ You think not. What do you mean ?” 

“T can just recollect when I was a very little 
chap, I used to live in a very large, fine house, 
but I don’t remember whereabouts it was?” 

“How did you come to leave it?” asked 
Egerton. 

“That I can remember very well, sir.” 

“Tell us,” exclaimed all the other boys, 
crowding round him. 

“Well, gentlemen, I can just remember that 
one day the nurse took me out into one of the 
parks, that was when I could walk and speak a 
little, and I remember as well as if it only 
happened yesterday, a big soldier came up and 
spoke to the nurse, and she put me down on the 
grass while she was talking tohim. I wandered 
off, and when I looked round after a little time, 
I could not see her. 

“Then I began to cry, and a strange woman 
came up and asked what was the matter. I told 
her I wanted to go home, and she said she would 
take me; bat instead of doing so she took mc 
to a low place, where I was stripped of my good 
clothes and dressed me in rags. 

“Tremained with her a long time, then she 
used to send me out to sell matches ; if I did not 
sell a good quantity she would beat me. Onc 
day after she had been beating me I ran away, 
and began to sell matches on my own account ; 
and with that, and holding gentlemen's horses, 
and one thing and the other, I have managed to 
get along.” 

“Where have you lived lately ?” asked?! 
Lascelles. 

“Nowhere in particular, sir; I sleep some- 
times in the park, and sometimes under an arch- 
way.” 

“Poor little beggar,” muttered Marsham. 
“Well, you won’t have to do that again for some 
time to come.” 

After a ride of about three hours, the train ap- 
proached Ballsbury. 

“Them's old Lexicon College,” said Fitz- 
gevald, pointing to.a large, antique, red-brick 
building which stood among some trees close by 
the tall eathedral. 

Frank Egerton looked rather anxiously at his 
fatere home, and finally came to the conclusion 
that if the interior arrangements were as good 
as the external a ec, it would not be such 
a very bad place to spend a few months in. 

A few minutes after the train drew up at the 
platform, cabs were procured, and the whole 
party—with the exception of the 
who was instructed to procure a lodgi 
cheap suit of clothing—meved off to 
College. 

But our hero’s introduction to that calebrated 
educational establishmemt must form the theme 


of another chapter. 


? 
and a 
xicon 





CHAPTER II. 

THE COLLEGE AND THE TOWR. 
LExicon COLLEGE stood within the precincts 
and beneath the shadow of the venerable 
cathedral. 

It was a large place, with a central building. 
in which the masters resided, and two wings 
for thre use of the scholars, 

The colleye had been founded by aridh clerical 
dignitary in past ages for the education of the 


; cathedral choristers; the presentation to the 


chief mastership was in the hands of the dean 
and chapter, and was always held by ane of thst 
august body. 

At the time Frank Egerton made bis appear- 
ance there the post was filled by the Reverend 
John Whackley, D.D., a’canon of the esthedral, 
renowned for his orthodox principles, the purity 
of his Latin, the soundness of his logic and his 
floggings, on which latter point the writer can 
give his testimony without the slightest doubt 
or hesitation. 

The door was opened by a footman in livery, 
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who was instructed to pay the cabman and sec 
to the luggage. 

Fitzgerald then led the way to tbe study, in 
which the man of learning was seated. 

“Tam glad to see you again,” said the doctor, 
as the boys entered, holding out his hand to 
Charlie. “And your friend——” 

“This is Frank Egerton, Doctor Whackley.” 

“ Ah, you are welcome. I have heard some- 
thing of you from your parents, young gentle- 
man ; they tell me you are rather wild. Is it 

Frank blushed, and looked down for a moment, 
then, fixing his eyes full upon the doctor’s face, 
repiied— 

“Tam very fond of any kind of fun, sir.” 

«Very good. Now I don't object to fun pro- 
vided its object is not to annoy or injure anyone. 
Ilike to see boys enjoy their youthful flow of 
spirits, and be fearless of danger; at the same 
time I strongly discourage recklessness. Your 
friend, Fitzgerald, will now show you over the 
place, and introduce you to some of your school- 
fellows who have already arrived.” 

Both boys then bowed, and were about to 
leave when the doctor again spoke. 

“No doubt Fitzgerald will also take you 
through the town ; while so doing I shall feel 
obliged if he will point out to you certain streets 
in which I do not allow my pupils to be seen. 
Any infringement of the rules in that respect 
will be very severely punished.” 

“Well, what do you think of him?” asked 
Fitagerald, when they had left the study. 

“T fancy that if he would grow a moustache, 
and wear spurs, he would make a first-rate officer 
of dragoons.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Beeause he is so awfully straightforward and 
determined. He would no more allow the enemy 
to infringe upon his rales than ourselves. Show 
me round, Fitz.” 

Fitzgerald conducted him over the central 
building and the rizht wing. 

“Let us have a look over the ether side,” 
said Frank, when he had seen his own sleeping 

ment, the class rooms, and various other 
objects of interest. 

“You had better wait a day or two till all our 
fellows are here.” 

“ For what reason ?” 

“That is Nightingale Grove.” 

“What @ queer name! Why is it called 
so?" 

“That's where the singing-birds stay.” 

“What singing-birds ? Explain yourself.” 

“The singing-birds are the choristers. There 
are always forty boys from the town boarded 
and educated free in that part of the building ; 
twenty-four of them are choristers in the 
cathedral, and the others are training to take 
the vacancies that occur when some of the elder 
ones retire.” 

“But is that any reason why we should not go 
there f” 

“Yes, They are too many for us now. Our 
fellows hate the nightingales, and we very 
often have rows with them, Here comes a 
nightingale.” 

“Where?” 

“Coming from the cathedral door. That 
fellow with the snuff-coloured jacket, and the 
big white frill round his neck, making him look 
as if he carried his head in a dish.” 

Egerton saw a boy approaching whose costume 
was as Fitzgerald had described it, with the 
addition of a mortar-board cap. 

As he came up, Egerton began to whistle a 
bad imitation of the notes of the nightingale. 

He of the snuff-coloured jacket flushed up, 
clenched his fist, and said, 

* Wait till I get a few of our fellows together, 
you'll learn to whistle another tune.” 

“Can't you teach me?” responded Fitzgerald. 
“You must be very bad musicians in your wing 
if it takes a dozen to teach a pupil.” 

The nightingale, however, saw that his natural 
enemies were too strong for him, so he walked 
on. 

“Let us take a stroll in the town,” suggested 
Fitzgerald.“ I'll show you about the place.” 

“With all my heart.” 

They had not walked twenty yards from the 
school, as it was generally called, when they 








became aware of a dashing-looking youth, on a 
more than half-bred horse, cantcring up. 

The cavalier reined in his steed as soon as he 
saw our two friends, exclaiming— 

“Ah, Fitzgerald; glad to see you, old boy, 
Who's your friend ?” 

“One whom you will be pleased to know ; a 
gentleman after your own heart. Spouts Greek 
like Porson, and mills like Tom Sayers, I have 
very great pleasure in being the means of intro- 
ducing the Earl of Pembridgeto my friend Francis 
Egerton, Esquire, of Mount Grange, Suffolk, and 
Hill Street, Berkeley Square ; and now, perhaps, 
your lordship will condescend to extend a fin to 
@ poor commoner.” 

“ With all the pleasure in life, Fitz ; but where 
are you going?” asked the young earl. 

“ For a stroll round the town.” 

“Tam with you, then; I'll leave Mercury at 
the ‘Red Lion’ stables. Do you know Baynes 
has arrived?” 

“ We came down with him,” said Egerton. 

“ And he is not the least bit improved. Do 
you know I saw him, with his friend Crawley 
and another, tormenting a poor boy as I came 
down the High Street ?” 

Fitzgerald and Egerton looked at each other. 

“ Our young friend,” said Frank. 

“No; only a poor chap. He looked as if he 
had no friends about this part of the country.” 

“We brought him with us from town. Baynes 
gave him a blow, for which he received a good 
thrashing.” 

“From whom ?" asked the earl. 

“ Our friend Egerton.” 

“Hurrah! I am glad the fellow has found 
his master at last.” 

“Tt was only a caning affair; the fight has 
yet to come.” 

“ That's not quite so rosy-looking. Can you 

“When I was 


fight, Egerton?” 

“ Pretty well,” replied Frank. 
at a private tutor’s, I uscd to practise with the 
gloves for nearly an hour ev very day with the 
grooms at some livery stables.” 

“Baynes is very clever with his fists, and 
you'll be obliged to fight ; so mind what you are 
about.” 

By this time they had passed through a gate, 
over which stood a statue of King James 1., and 
were in the High Street of the town. 

The Earl of Pembridge conducted them up a 
turning on the right hand side, and left his horse 
at some stables. 

While he was so doing, Egerton heard shouts 
at some distance, and looking, saw his young 
protégé surrounded by a dozen or more town 
boys, who were urged on by Baynes, and two or 
three other genélomen from the college, to pelt 
the poor London outcast with stones and mud. 

Egerton, Fitzgerald and the Earl of Pem- 
bridge rushed forward, and, after a brief 

skirmish, succeeded in rescuing the boy. 

The first-named then turned to Baynes. 

“ Are you not ashamed of yourself?” he said. 

“Tam not; but I shall be if I submit to any 
more of your impertinence. I shall be in the 
old chalk-pit at three o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon if you dare to mect me there. Any of your 
friends will show you the way.” 

“J will find the way, and be in time.” 

The two parties then separated. 

Crawley exclaimed to his friend Baynes, as 
they walked down the street— 

“That new fellow must be taken down, or he 
will make himself King of the School !” 

“He shall not while I have either strength or 
cunning left. I mean to lick him into a sense 
of his proper position to-morrow.” 

“ Quite right.” 

They walked on in silence for some time, till 
they reached a tobacco shop, over which hung a 
red lamp. 

“Do you play billiards, Crawley?” asked 
Baynes. 

“No.” 

“Well, come in here and I'll teach you. 

He walked through the shop, pushed open a 
green baize-covered door, and ushered his com- 
panion into a large room, lighted at the top, in 
which stood two billiard tables. 

Round the room stood racks for cues, and all 
the usual furniture found in such places. 

Both tables were occupied, so Baynes and his 


companion were compelled. to look on while 
others played. 

While so engaged a tall, bushy-whiskered 
individual, buttoned up to the chin in a frock- 
coat, and carrying in his hand a riding-whip, 
entered the room. 

Baynes fiushed slightly when he saw the man 
enter, 

Don Whiskerandos,.after a quiet clance round 
the room, went up to the schoolboy and held out 
his hand. 

“Glad to see you again, Mr. Baynes,” said he ; 
“we have been very quiet since you rents went 
away—haven't we, Chalky ?” 

The last question was addressed to the marker, 
who responded— 

“ Blooming dead and alive, I can tell yer, Mr. 
Baynes._—T'wenty-four—eightcen; no can- 
non,” he continued, as he scored the game. 

“ By the bye,” continued the whiskered indi- 
vidual, still addressing his conversation to 
Baynes, “ you remember—” 

His voice became so indistinct that no one 
else in the room could hear what he was saying. 

“T could not, Captain Robinson,” replied 
Baynes. 

“ Nonsense ! You could do the one thing easy 
enough; you ought to have done t'other. A 
chap like you, as has got plenty of tin, should 
never say, ‘I couldn’t.’” 

The ungrammatical, though fcrcible, argu- 
ments of the captain, as he was by courtesy 
styled, produced very little effect upon Baynes, 
who turned away to watch the play. 

“Now, look here, I ain’t goin’ to be treated 
like this. Do you know what your character in 
the school would be worth if I was to write to 
Dr. Whackley ?” 

“About as much as your commission in the 
army would sell for,” replied Buynes. 

“ But what if I should take it into my nut to 
write home to your pa!” 

The youth first flushed red, then turned pale 
as ashes. 

“Ha, ha! now I know the soft poiut,” con- 
tinued the captain. “Don’t want your pa to 
know, eh! Afraid he'll stop the dividends! Ha, 
ha! Master Baynes, now will you do asI politely 
request ?” 

“You really must wait a little time—a week 
or two. I can’t ask the governor—” 

The remainder of the sentence was heard only 
by the captain. 

“To-day is Monday ; I can wait till Friday.” 

“But I dare not ask my father for at least a 
month.” 

“What am I to do in the meantime, Mr. 
Baynes?” 

“T don't know.” 

“T know how we might both make a good pot 
of money,” said the captain, again sinking his 
voice to a whisper, 

“ How 2” 

“Come here ; it won't do to let everyone 
hear.” 

The so-styled captain led Baynes into a recess, 
and for some time was engaged in a whispered 
conversation with him. 

When at length they turned once more: 
towards the players, the schoolboy’s face was 
very pale, and big drops of perspiration stood 
upon his brow. 

“J dare not,” he said, in answer to the cap- 
tain’s proposition. 

“T never thought as you was a coward,” re- 
sponded Robinson. 

“Nor am I.” 

“You are, or you wouldn’t make such a fuss 
about a little bit of ——” 

“Hush! Let me have time to think it over. 
I will see you again to-morrow night.” 

“Very well. “Only f Idon’'t see you I shalt 
consider that it is all right for this day week.” 

The conversation then turned upon the game, 
which, according to the marker's showing, stood 
at forty against forty-three. 

The highest scorer was about to make another 
stroke, and, the balls being in a very casy posi- 
tion, would probably have scored, when his 
opponent winked at the captain, who repeated 
the signal to Chaltky the marker. 





Listen to the consequences, 
Just as the player was in the act of making 
his stroke, Chalky managed to let fall the rest 
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with which he had been moving the slides on 
the marking board. 

The noise distracted the player's attention, 
and instead of adding five to his score, as he 
would otherwise have done, he gave one to his 
adversary, who immediately played out. 

Captain Robinson professed to be highly 
indignant with Chalky, and expressed a strong 
desire to kick him all the way to the next town ; 
but, when the loser had departed, after paying 
all the bets he had made, the sham military 
maan handed over five shillings to the marker, 

“Take it Chalky ; you put a sovereign in my 
pocket by dropping that rest. Ha! ha! ha!” 

All joined in a boisterous outbreak of laughter, 
in pit Baynes joined. 7 & 

“You are getting very sharp here, captain,” 
he observed. . 

“We are obliged to be, Mr. Baynes. Flats is 
more wide-awake than they used to be, and we 
are obliged to use all kinds of dodges. Remem- 
ber, Mr. Baynes, to-morrow evening, if I don’t 
see you, Ishall get everything ready 
for next Monday night.” 

“Yes,” responded Baynes, in a 
dreary, mechanical way, as though he 
hgrdly understood the words he was 
uttering; and then he quitted the 
billiard room. 

On arriving at the college, he found 
that E, mn, Fitzgerald, and the 
Earl of Pembridge had returned before 
him. 

Remembering, however, that a 
challenge had been given and ac- 
cepted, he said nothing, and the even- 
ing passed over in peace. 

upper was served for those who 
chose to ke of it at nine o'clock, 
after which meal all retired to bed, 
Frank Egerton’s apartment being 
shared with Charlie Fitzgerald. 

It was a tolerably roomy, double- 
bedded apartment ; at least, so Frank 
found it when he had an opportunity 
of looking round, which was not till 
another candle was brought by Fitz- 
gerald. 

“What is the matter, Frank?” 
asked the latter. 

“ Some one has been having a joke 
with me.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

Fitzgerald laughed most heartily at 
the dripping appearance presented by 
his friend, who stood, half amused, 
half angry, shivering, while water ran 
from every part of his dress. 

Some ingenious wight had placed a 
water jug upon the door, which had 
first been partly opened. 

The jug itself was tied by a string 
to a nail driven into the wall above 
the door, so that on attempting to enter, Frank 
Egerton had caused it to overturn, his punish- 
ment being the receipt of its contents upon his 
head and shoulders, the vessel itself remaining 
dangling at the top of the doorway. 

Fitzgerald’s laughter brought out the occupants 
of the other rooms on that floor. 

“Why, Egerton, you look like a modern 
Leander!” exclaimed the Earl of Pembridge. 
“ Have you been swimming across old Whackley’s 
water tank, in order to win the affections of one 
of the housemaids ?” : 

“Don't chaff a fellow so awfully,” replied 
Frank. ‘Some of you have played a very good 
joke—rather old though ; but I'll take care you 
don’t catch me again. Good night. I must 
make haste and change, or I shall catch 
cold.” 

“Are you really very wet, Egerton?” asked 
the earl, coming forward. 

“ Soaked.” 

“T am very sorry, indeed ; I did not think of 
the consequences to you when I foolishly perched 
that jug upthere. It was I who did it, Egerton, 
and I ask your forgiveness.” 

“Which is given as soon as asked,” replied 
Egerton, holding out his hand to show that he 
bore no enmity. 





CHAPTER Il. 
SINGLE COMBAT. 


THE night passed away quietly enough, the 
pupils of Lexicon College not being quite in the 
humour for any large amount of practical 
joking. 

In the morning the second classical master 
held a preliminary examination of the new 
pupils, for the purpose of assigning them their 
various positions in the school. 

Frank Egerton acquitied himself very well, 
having been well trained by a private tutor, and 
was sent to the fifth form, not far below his 
friend, Charlie Fitzgerald. 

Then came the first morning of school discipline 
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OBESPIERRE speedily raised 
| up against himself a host of 
enemics. 

After a time he and his 
companions saw themselves 
deserted by the people ; and 
the deputies of the Conven- 
tion having assembled, a mob 
attacked them in the Hotel 


and instruction, and the old scholars found they | de Ville. 


had a formidable rival in the new-comer. 


Robespierre, convinced that his tyrannical 


Baynes gave him several very savage glances | career had come to an end, resolved to terminate 


by way of reminding him that he had not for- 
gotten the challenge of the previous night. 
However, Egerton took no notice of him. 





ABREST OF ROBESPIERRE'S COMPANIONS, 


At length they were dismissed. 

As soon as they had reached the play-ficld, the 
Earl of Pembridge came up. 

“Who is going to second you in this mill, 
Egerton ?” he asked. 

“I suppose Fitzgerald will. 
asked.” 

“Then let me have that honour; will you, 
old fellow ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Some twenty or thirty of the boys who were 
aware of the acceptance of Baynes’s challenge 
then made their way to the old chalk pit, which 
was situated at the bottom of a steep hill, just 
outside the town. 

“TI don’t see our adversary,” observed Pem- 
bridge. 

“ Here he comes, though,” said another. 

Baynes appeared a few minutes afterwards, 
attended by Crawley ; a ring was marked out on 
the green turf within which the two combatants 
were placed, and the spectators were warned not 
to intrude. 

Both then delivered their hats, coats, and 
waiscoats to their seconds, and, advancing into 
the centre of the ring, assumed defensive atti- 
tudes. 


I have not 


(To be continued.) 
ee Se aaa 
THE young gentleman who flew into a passion 
has had his wings clipped. 





his own life rather than fall into the hands of 
the infuriated crowd. 

He shot himself in the mouth with a pistol. 
The ball failed of its intended effect, 
but blew away part of his jaw, and 
he then received a wound in the side 
from the sabre of one of the “gens 
@arme.” 

His brother, the younger Robes- 
ierre, jumped out of a window, 
reaking a leg and an arm in the fall ; 

a member of the Convention, named 
Couthon, made an attempt to commit 
suicide by stabbing himself with a 
knife ; and another man, named Le 
Bas, shot himself dead upon the spot. 

All were seized, however, and drag- 
ged before the revolutionary tribunal. 

By that tribunal which had so often 
been the instrument of his cruelty, 
Robespierre was sentenced to death, 
with twenty-one of his associates. 

On the 28th of July, 1794, they were 
executed amidst loud bursts of public 
execration. 

During this fearful “Reign of 
Terror," as it was called, a return was, 
in some cases, made to the barbarous 
custom of torturing suspected persons 
in order to extort confessions. 

A favourite method with the 
Parisian mob was to hold the naked 
feet of the accused to a charcoal fire, 
literally roasting the soles, in order 
to obtain information either as to 
some political crime or to extort 
money. 

It has been calculated that during 
Robespicrre’s administration, a day 
seldom passed without from sixty to 
eighty executions in Paris alone. 

The prisons of that city at one time 
contained more than seven thousand 
persons. 

After the fall of Robespierre, the govern- 
ment fell into the hands of a body of men 
called the Directory, and then some effort was 
made to re-establish law and religion ; but the 
most urgent necessity was to direct all the 
strength of the country against its foreign 
encmics ; for, the sovereigns of Europe, alarmed 
by the revolution which had taken place in 
France, and fearing that their own subjects 
would rise against them in turn, resolved to wage 
war with France, for the purpose of re-establish- 
ing the old form of government, and replacing 
the Bourbon family on the throne. 

Many regiments formed of French emigrants 
joined the foreign armies. 

The main body of the French people, suspect- 
ing that the Germans and other nations of 
Europe were intending to divide France between 
them, were now inspired with a most vehement 
and patriotic determination to resist them. 

They flocked to the French standards, which 
were raised in all directions, and, wherever they 
encountered their enemies on land, defeated 
them. 

At the same time it should be mentioned that 
on the sea they were always defeated by the 
English. 

It should also be recorded, however, that the 
French sailors displayed want of skill rather than 
of courage, as the following incident will 
testify. 
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In anaval engagement which took place on 
the Ist June, 1794, a French vessel named the 
‘ Fengeur,” being frightfully shattered by the 
-nemy’s shot, the crew, instead of saving their 

ves by surrendering, as they might easily have 
cone, nailed their colours to the mast, discharged 
1 broadside just as the cannons’ mouths were at 
ihe water's edge, and then, waving their hats, 
and enthusiastically shouting “ Vive le Re- 
publique ’” sank into the deep, which became 
their glorious sepulchre. 

Having found that they were quite capable 
of resisting their enemies, the French re- 
solved to attack them in turn, and amongst 
cther expeditions despatched one under the 
command of a young general, named 
Napoleon Bonaparte — of whom we shall 
have more to say presently—to Egypt, the 
ultimate object being an attack on the 
richest colonial possessions of Great Britain, 
namely, the East Indies. 

At first this expedition was successful. 

On the 9th of June, 1798, Bonaparte ar- 
rived at Malta, and made himself master of 
that island almost without opposition. 

He appeared before Alexandria on the Ist 
of July, and on the 6th took that city by 
assault. 

On the 21st, he reached Cairo, and on the 
23rd stormed that capital. 

The Mameluke chieftains collected a large 
army in the neighbourhood of Cairo, but on 
the 26th of July their united forces were 
beaten at the battle of the Pyramids, and the 
French became masters of Egypt. 

A series of reverses then followed. 

Admiral Nelson attacked the Freneh flee’ 
inthe Bay of Aboukir and almost annihilated 


it; only two ships of the line and two frigates | 


escaped capture or destruction.* 


and advanced into Syria; but at the siege of 


Acre he received a severe check. 
A flotilla employed in bringing hia battering 


which received the most sanguinary repulses, the 
great General Bonaparte raised the siege of 
Acre, and returned into Egypt. 

There was no reason for this attack on the 
East, and this unprincipled conduct induced the 
Cttoman government to declare war against 

‘ance. 





APPLYING THE TORTURE. 


recovered on the 20th of June, and the surrender 
of Rome soon after to the Neapolitans, aided by 
the English, completed the expulsion of the 
French from Italy—Genoa, and a small portion 
of its terri excepted. 

On the 25th of August a bloody conflict took 
Place at Novi between the French and the Austro- 
Russian army. 

The French were defeated, and lost more 
than ten thousand men; but the Allies 
purchased their victory with a loss nearly 


saa 

arshal Suwarrow now proceeded to Swit- 
zerland to join the Austrian General Hotze, 
and drive the French out of that country. 

The French soldiers were at times guilty of 
great cruelty. 

On one occasion a party of them, being on 
a foraging ition, entered a German 
farm-house, and demanded provisions. 

A young woman who was there gave them 
all she had, and they then inquired if she had 
any money or valuables. 

She replied “ No,” but the soldiers searched 
the house, and one of them discovered a watch 
and other property. 

Having thoroughly ransacked the place, 
they constituted themselves into a mock 
court, tried the poor woman for an attempt 
to defraud the French army, and shot her. 

Nor was cruelty confined to the army. 
In Paris the old bloodthirsty spirit would 
occasionally break out, especially in the re- 
volutionary clubs. 

At a meeting of one of these institutions a 
dispute happened to break out between two 
men named D’Etrecs and Jules Nosles. In the 
course of the quarrel Nosies struck D’Etrees so: 


Austria being encouraged and aided by Russia, | violent a blow as to hurl him through the open 
| Te-commenced hostilities against the republic. | window to the pavement, some forty feet below, 
Bonaparte, however, kept possession of Egypt;In Germany the Archduke Charles gained| killing him. 


considerable advantages over the French under 
General Jourdan, whom he defeated at 
Stockach. 


A new order of things was at hand, however, 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 182.) 





artillery from Alexandria was captured by Sir| But Italy was the grand theatre of action. In . 
Sydney Smith, who commanded an English|the month of March the Austrian General Kray, eutBEe shirk i oetned by ee den phers 
squadron, and the guns were mounted upon the | twice defeated the French in the neighbourhood to be one who seeks to avo' uty. fe Wor! 


walls of the town they were intended to destrov. 


DEATH OF D'LTREES. 


This circumstance, however, did not deter the 
French general from attacking Acre. 

But the Turkish garrison, encouraged by the 
“igorous example and aid afforded them by Sir 
Sydney Smith, made a most vigorous resistance. 

After a series of the most desperate attacks, 
ae ee ey wate en Oe, COSTS Beene 


* In this action the French fiag-ship, Admiral Brueys, 
“arrying one hundred and twenty guns and over a thousand 
“en, blew up; another ship of the line and a frigate were 
"mt, and nine ships ef the line fell into the hands of the 
‘belish. The French fleet was drawn up in a compact line 

son teat had the additional protection of a heavy 





of Verona. 

About the middle of April, 
Marshal Suwarrow arrived 
with the Russian troops, and 
from that time the opere 


is full of people who answer to this description, 
They are to be met with in the public and private 

of life alike. The shirk is found in the field, 
the wertshop, the counting-house, the legislative 
hail, the court-house, and elsewhere. Evcn the 
pulpit :: tot always free from his presence. 





FRENCH SOLDIERS PLUNDERING A GERMAN HOUSE. 


tions of the allies in Italy were rapid and un- 
interrupted. 

Several bloody actions took place, in which the 
Austro-Russian army was generally victorious ; 
and, notwithstanding the vigorous efforts of 
Generals Joubert, Macdonald and Moreau, the 
French were, before the month of August, driven 
out of Lombardy and Piedmont. 

Naples, in the meanwhile, was the scene of a 
new revolution. 

By the exertions of Cardinal Ruffo, at the head 
of an army of Calabrians, the capital was 


Oxe Day, at dinner, a scientific lady asked the 
late George Stephenson : “What do you consider 
the most po ul force in nature ?” “Oh,” said he, 
in a gallant spirit, “I will soon answer it ques- 
tion ; it is the eye of a woman for the man who loves 
her ; for, if a woman look with affection on a young 
man, and he should go to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, the recollection of that look will bring him 
back. There is no other force in nature that could 
do that.” 

“Can you tell me how old the devil is ?” asked an 
irreverent fellow of a clergyman. “My friend, you 
must keep your own family record,” was the reply. 
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A STRANGE CAREER; 
OR, THE FORGER'S VICTIM. 


—_.—_ 


CHAPTER XVI.—(continued.) 


E opened the door burricdly, 
and there, standing before 
the window, was the pretty 
face and form of Cissy, her 
figure more developed, and 
her delicate flowing golden 
hair appearing richer and 
thicker. 

She uttered a faint scream 
as Oscar appeared, and ap- 
peared as though about to 
faint. 

“Cissy! Cissy! My darling Cissy!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Do you not know me?” 

She began to cry, as she said— 

“Oh, yes; but I never expected to see you 
again. They told me it was wrong for me to 
know you. They made me very unhappy.” 

“Don’t say you've been always unhappy 
since——Is your name still as it was? Are you 
still Cissy Armitage ?” 

“Yes,” she faintly murmured. 

“Thank God! Thank God! Then, Cissy, 
we will renew our old relationship to each other. 
The promise I made shall be fulfilled, and in a 
little time I will make you my wife!” cried 
‘Oscar. 

3 And he seized her in hig arms and kissed 
er. 

“Tell me, Cissy, why you ran away.” 

“Tt was not my fault. My life was miserable 
without you, but Joe said he was afraid you 
were not honest.” 

“Indeed 1!” 

“He said you would soon get tired of me, 
and then you would treat me cruelly.” 

“Did you believe that, Cissy ?” 

“I did once.” 

“But you don't now 2” 

“No !” she answered, firmly and decisively. 

“Then you did not go to Australia, I sup- 
pose ?” asked Oscar. 

“No, that was only intended to deceive you, 
and I felt so ill by what they told me, that I let 
them do as they liked.” 

“ What has become of Martin? I have an ac- 
count to settle with him if ever we meet.” 

Cissy shuddered. and said— 

“That will never be—he's dead.” 

“ When did he die?” asked Oscar, very much 
pleased to know that he was relieved from his 
interference. 

“He was hung !” gasped Cissy. 

“Good Heavens ! at for |!” 

“Murder and robbery. He was a great 
villain,” 

At this moment there was a footstep on the 
stair, and the next minute Joc entered the 
room. 

“ Ois, ’'ve brought you some radiahes for tea,” 
he began, before he cxught sight of Oscar, but, 
when he did so, his countenance fell, and he 
dropped into a chair. 

“Well, I’m blowed,” he said, in a mournful 
voice, “my troubles never will be oves.” 

“TT hope you're not sorry at seeing me, Joe !” 
said Oscar. 

“Well, I ain’t no ways particular pleased. 





Gcn'I’'men like you, a8 pretends to love poor girls, | 


ain’t to be trusted.” 

“You may trust me, Joe,” said Oscar, taking 
his rather unwilling hand. ‘It’s now more than 
a year since we first met, and, though you took 


her away to avoid me, I’ve found her, and still | 


offer her my name and a home—marriage.” 

Joe shook his head doubtfully. 

“Look here, Joe ; judge me by my actions. I 
am nowrich. I will sct you up in any business 
you like.” 

“Don't think I'm a-going to sell my sister,” 
cried Joe, indignantly. 

“No, no, but hear me. Cissy shall go to school 
for twelvemonths, and you shall choose what 
lady you like to take care of her, and to advise 
her what to do.” 

“Well, that looks on the square,” said Joc, 
scratching his head with delight. “ And you'll 
make Cis a lady 2” 


; heard by accident that a search-warrant was in 


Oscar smiled. 

“Well,” said Joe, “that'll be stunning for 
Cis ; but what shall I do when she is gone? Her 
kind, smiling face is better than the sun a 
shinin’ on me, and, if I don’t see it, I shall be 
miserable. What do you say, Cis?” 

Cissy looked at him affectionately, with her 
eyes dimmed with tears, but they were tears of 
joy. 

“But you must have a home of your own 
soon.” 

“Well, ain’t I gota home? This is it.” 

“T mean a wife.” 

Joe stared in surprise, and exclaimed— 

“Tnever thought of that. Cis and me has 
always lived together ever since we was little 
‘uns, and it seemed to me as though we always 
ought to live together.” 

At that moment Lucy came downstairs again, 
and entered the room. 

Cissy ran to her and gave her a kiss. 

“Oh, Lucy, I am so happy.” 

“Well, you all look happy,” said Lucy, laugh- 
ing, “ Joe and the gentleman as well.” 

In broken sentences, Lucy heard of Oscar's 
proposal, and was pleased so say it was “cer- 
tainly strictly honourable.” 

After a little while, Oscar persuaded Cissy and 
her friend Lucy to go with him for a trip down 
the river. 

Joe consented to this solely on Lucy's under- 
taking to take care of Cissy. 

“Then to-morrow,” said Oscar, “TI shall call, 
and you will let me sce the gentleman you work 
for, Joe, so that I can let him know our arrange- 
ments.” 

“Yes, sir, 
my sister.” 





Good-bye, sir. Lucy, take care of 





CHAPTER XVII. 
PENDLE AND HIS SPY. 


Mr. PENDLE sat with his head resting on his 
hand, and his elbow on the table. 

He was looking at the empty grate, and the 
twinkling of his half-shut eyes, and the grin 
which distorted his featurcs, plainly showed 
that he had heard something which pleased and 
amused him. 

He was not alone. His companion was a 
coarse-featured fellow, shabbily dressed, and 
the way in which he wriggled about on the edge 
of his chair, and his general awkward manner, 
showed that he was not exactly at his ease in 
Pendle’s company. 

Yet at times there was an expression of 
ferocity and cunning in his eyes which strangely 
belied this apparent nervousness. 

The eyes of this man were remarkable. They 
were very large, and he so managed to twist 
them about that he saw the floor, the ceiling, and 
on each side of him without turnin his head. 

His jaw was dropped yet his mouth was shut, 
and this gave to his features a peculiar elongated 
form. 

Though different in appearance to what he 
has been previously described, it was no other 
than our old acquaintance, Hatton. 

But he was now down in the world. The 
blocking up of the Roman vault had been the 
first of a series of hard blows, that had com- 
pelled him at*last to submit to the iron pressure 
of Pendle’s fingers ; he had cssayed to retrieve 
the blow, and, by working hardcr, to recompense 
himself for the loss he had sustained. 

But fate and the police were against him. He 


the hands of an active constable, and had barely 
time to destroy all that might be brought in 
evidence against him, than it was put in exe- 
cution, 

Of course he so far escaped, but he was a 
marked man, but being good at disguises, he had 
so altered his dress and manner that he was 
quite unrecognisable. 

And to throw the police more effectually off; 
his track, he had changed his name, and was 
now called Barney. 

“You're sure it was him ?” asked Pendle. 





“ Quite sure, master.” 
“Where did you sce him 2” 
“ Mct him going down Holborn, and traced him 





across Carey Street to Bell Yard, and up a court 
into a house.” 

“ How long did he stay there?” 

“ Couple o’ hours perhaps.” 

“Well?” 

“After that, he came out, and he’d got two 
gals with him.” 

“Girls !—Barbara?” asked Pendle, eagerly, 
with more passion and feeling than one would 
fancy could exist in his cold, cynical breast. 

“No.” 

“Ah, I shall never find her again. Something 
tells me so. Do you think, Barney, he knows 
anything about her?” 

“ Can't say, sir.” 

“Proceed. Where did they go to?” 

“ Well, as I was a saying, sir, he come out 0’ 
that court with two gals, one a reg’lar beauty, 
sir; golden hair like a angel’s, and a face so 
soft and smiling, that it warms your heart to 
look on it.” 

“ And what was the other girl like?” 

“Why, she wasn't a patch on the other. 
was a ordinary gal.” 

“ Where did they go?” 

“Well, they took a boat at the Temple Pier, 
and so did I, and then they got off at Gravesend 
and dined, and then they went to Springhead, 
and then they come back and took the boat, and 
I came up in the same boat.” 

“ Well?” 

“On the boat coming back it was rather dark, 
so I managed to get along side on ‘em. You 
know the seats as you set back to back on, up 
the middle of the boat? Well, they set one side 
and I set the other. He kept on calling the 
pretty ‘un Sigs.” 

“Cecelia, I suppose her name is,” said Pendle, 
“and the other one Lucy.” 

“ It seems he’s a sticking up to the pretty ‘un, 
for I heard him call her darling, and say that he 
would bring her a phzton, for he was rich.” 

“ Rich !” and Pendle laughed. “Why he’s not 
worth a threepenny-bit.” 

“Well, I heard him say he'd got over £40,000. 
He told the pretty 'un so, and she began to cry 
‘cos she said the richer he was the greater gulf 
there was between 'em.” 

“Hang the ‘pretty ‘un,’ as you call her. 
Don’t prate so much about her. You say he 
said he had £40,000?” 

“Yes.” 

“Stuff!” said Pendle; “unless——You are 
sure, Hatton—Barney, I should say—that you 
had the whole of the Prussian notes from him 
that night 7” 

© Certain ; for I turned every pocket out.” 

Pendle smiled, and asked— 

“What more ?” 

“Why, it seems as how he’s a goin’ to put the 
pretty ’un to school, so that she may learn to be 
a lady, and then they are to be married.” 

“Did you manage to learn what the girl's 
name was?” 

“Well, he called her once Miss Armitage. He 
got talking a good deal abeut Arctic regions, and 
I think he’s been there all this time.” 

“And when they left the boat?” said Pendle, 
interrogatively. 

“ When they left the boat,” continued Barney, 
“they went straight off to Bell Yard, and into 
the same house.” 

“ Does he live there ?” asked Pendle. 

“No. He was in there about an hour, and 
then went off.” 

“To where ?” 

“To a house in University 

“And that’s all you know of him?” asked 
Pendle. 

“Yes, sir, that’s all at present.” 

Pendle sat thinking in silence for some 
minutes and at last said— 

“Barney, you must kecp your eye on that 
fellow, I must know all that he does. He 
knows too much of my affairs to remain at 
liberty.” 

“Shall I quiet him, sir?” asked Barney, with 
a hoarse chuckle, 

“ No—not at present. 
him first.” 

“Well, then, suppose we put him in a quiet 
lodging, sir.” 

“Well, that's what we tried once before, 
Barney.” 


She 


” 


I must learn more of 
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“I know, sir ; but then, sir, who'd have 
thought of him a clambering up the chimney. 
We can find plenty o’ rooms without chimncys. 
You only say the word, and I'll have him caged, 
sir.” 

“Not at present, Barney.” 

“All right, sir, then I'll be going.” 

“Watch him well and see what he does and 
where he goes to.” 

“ All right, sir.” ne 

And Barney rose to go, but suddenly ex- 
claimed, 

“Oh, I forgot, sir. Funds is low.” 

“That's what you always say, Barney,” said 
Beh ti a dark frown. 

“Well, sir, you know I nt a pret! nD; 
a tracing this ‘ere chap.” ra a aeae 

“You spend a great deal too much. You 
know, Barney, we may buy gold too dear.” 

“Yes, sir, in course, sir; but life and liberty 
are worth a trifle, ain't they? And so is a 
ezeret.” 


Pendle jumped up from his seat like a pan-| 


ter; and, with flushed face, stood staring at 
Barney ; his eyes ghittered as if they belonged to 
a beast of prey, and the threatening scowl on his 
features was terrible to see ; yet Barney did not 
flinch, but, with his large rolling eyes and long 
face, might have been looking at a statue rather 
than the infuriated man belore him, so little 
emotion did he exhibit, 

“Carse you, you vile wretch, what do you 
mean ? cried Pendle, shaking with rage. 

* Don't be excited, sir. e’re quite alone. 
We can open our minds to one another, sir,” said 
Barney, with a grin. 

“You dissembling wretch !” said Pendle, “to 
suddenly twit mein this way. Didn't I pick 
you op out of the gutter and make you what you 
are 7" 

“Tt was very kind 0’ yon to pick me up,” 
replied Barney ; “but I might have laid there 
for ever, if you had no use for me.” 

“ And what have I made you ?” asked Pendle. 

“A reg'lar villain, sir; and I knows I'ma 
credit to yer. A fellow asis up to every mortal 
thing, and it’s cos o’ that that I asks for more 
money.” 

“ More money ?” said Pendle, incredulously. 

“Yes, sir; my tastes has got more expensive. 
I'casionally move in a higher circle o' life than 
I used to.” 

“ How much do you want ?” 

“Well, say five or ten quid; that'll do at 
present.” 

_ Pendle gave the fellow five sovercigns, say- 
ing— 

“Now, Barney, iisten tome. You really must 
be more economical, Things are not so bright 
as they were.” 

«We wants another Abraham to burk.” 

“For Heaven's sake kold your babbling 
tongue! Have you been drinking?” 

“Well, no ; not to any partick’lar extent.” 

“Well, go; and be wiscr if you can, Good- 
night !" 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

And Barney left the chamber and then turned 


round and looked towards the room he had just | 


left. 

He doubled both fists with a threatening ges- 
ture, saying in a low voice— 

“Tf I only dared.” 


Pendle, after Barney's exit, sat thinking over ; 


‘what had occurred. 

His features wore an expression of anxiety. 

At last he said— 

“Tools become dangerous sometimes, especially 
when they are too sharp. That Hatton has be- 
come a babbling idiot. Necessity compels. Yes, 
Watton, thy days must be numbered! Like the 
fvol Martin, be remembers too much, and 
iorgets too little.” 

A knock at the door broke his meditations, 
and Maria entercd with a letter. 


Pendle glanced at the writing of the address, 
and his features lighted up with joy. 

He waved Maria from the room, tore open the 
letter, and greedily perused its contents. 

1t was from Oscar, and, after recounting the 
events that had led to the marriage and un- 
timely death of Barbara, and the previous 
willing over of all her property to himsclf, con- 
cluded as follows :— 
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“ Almost her last request was, that I would 
acquaint you with her decease, and tell you that, 
although she had discovered that the authority 
you claimed over her as your child was un- 
founded, and she believed that her parents had 
suffered at your hands, you had, nevertheless, 
been kind to her. She also begged that, unless 
in self-defence. I would not make any attempts 
to seek reparation for the injury you have in- 
flicted on me. 

if The keeping of this vow depends on your- 
self. 

“TI have in my possession numerous docu- 
ments, which I shall be careful to retain. They 
contain all that is necessary to prove the identity 
of Barbara Pendle with Barbara Weston ; and 
though she, poor girl, is slecping in the depths 
of the Arctic ocean, I have a strong conviction 
that her mother still lives. 

“ Moreover, independent of the secrets of the 
vault, I know much of your inner life, and sus- 
pect much more. 

“Old Nixon is missing. I have reason to 
know that he visited you. He is too harmless 
to excite your vengeance, but he may have 
created fear. 


“Let his re-appearance be a sign that your | t: 


hostility has ceased. 

“ You can satisfy yourself as to the validity of 
the marriage, and the genuineness of the will, 
by applying to the solicitor who had charge of 
Barbara's affairs.” 

The effect of this letter on Pendle was extra- 
ordinary. The first few words paralysed him, 
and when he came to the part relating to Bar- 
bara’s death, the paper fell from his hands, and 
he uttered a groan so deep that it seemed to 
come from the inmost recesses of his heart, 
showing that, amid all his crimes, there was just 
one green spot left. 

The remainder of the letter was studicd word 
by word, and his countenance paled and his lips 
closed as he read the threat implied. 

He felt half tempted to let things remain as 
they were, to recall Hatton from his mission ; 
but—old Nixon—he could not restore him ! 

So he sat down and thought. Presently his 
features brightened, and he said, 

“That will do, To-morrow I will set to work. 
I shall not feel safe while he lives!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
LINDEN LOBGE. 


Oscar's union with Barbara had been brought 
about more by sympathy than truc affection. 

Cissy had absorbed all he was capable of be- 
stowing. He thought-of her often, but as onc 
lost to him, and the unexpected mecting with 
her had brought the old love out in full force. 

He had seen Joe's master, Mr. Mortimer, and 
explained the state of affairs to him, and it was 
ultimately arranged that Joe should become 
junior partner in his business, and that Cissy 
should remain in Mr. Mortimer's house until 
Oscar had bought and furnished a home, Cissy, 
in the meantime, to undergo a course of educa- 
tional training, in order to fit her for the position 
she was about t occupy. 

On the green banks of the Thames, Oscar 
bought a villa, called Linden Lodge, for his 
residence, 

It was a little above Teddington lock, where 
the smooth waters roll slowly and silently down 
on their long journey towards the sea, un- 
disturbed by the rude tide, which is effectually 
held in check by the immense timbers of the 
weir and the ponderous gates of the lock. 

It was a red-brick house, and on the furniture 
and decorations Oscar had oot spared his money, 
One of the rooms intended especially for Cissy 
was on the ground floor, the bow window looking 
| down the lawn and across the Thames. It was 
furnished elegantly. 

The lawn leading down to the river was 
tastefully sprinkled with flower beds. On one 
side was a long conservatory, and on the other 
side was an aviary, where a number of canaries 
hopped about in joyous melody. 

The domestics consisted of Mr. and Mrs, 
Liversidge, the former as gardener, and the 
latter as housckecper. The lady herself was the 
dominant spirit, 
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Two maid-servants and a boy made up the 
compliment of the household. 

It was a fine sultry, autumn afternoon, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Liversidge availed themselves of 
their position as head of the household to sit on 
the lawn in front of the river, the one smoking 
his pipe, and the other busy knitting. 

“ It's a nice place,” said Liversidge. 

He was a small man with a pale face, and 
little black eyes. 

“A nice place! Of course it is,” said his 
wife, in a tone of voice which plainly showed 
she thought the observation absurd and un- 
necessary. 

“It is a lucky thing I saw the advertisement,” 
said the husband. 

“You saw the advertisement!” replied his 
wife. “What is there in seeing an advertise- 
ment? Any simpleton can do that. It’s the 
energy, and spirit, and brain that’s to be thanked. 
Who answered the advertisement? Who sat ap 
all one night writing a catalogue of our merits 
and good qualities? Who saw Mr. Merivale, 
and, what the letter had began, finished and 
clenched? Idid. I've been the moving mind 
in everything that’s turned out to our advan- 


The man smoked his pipe in silence. He 
knew he was on the wrong tack. 

“Mr. Merivale’s rather young, Mary.” 

“Qf course he is. Any one can see that,” 
answered his wifc, pertly. 

« T suppose he will many 

“All young men do. You know that very 
well, Liversidge.” 

“ And be is coming down 
he bud 

“ Didn't I read the letter?” 

At this moment the bell rang, and one of the 
servants opened the gate. 

It was Oscar and Cissy. 

This was the first time she had seen Linden 
Lodge. She was simply, but neatly dressed, and 
the healthy tinge of colour, and the supreme 
happiness which shone from her large bluc eycs, 
made the girl who opened the gate stare at her 
new mistress with rude admiration and surprise. 

“Ig Mrs, Liversidge within?” asked Oscar. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell her to come into the drawing-room ; I 
am going there. I want to speak to her.” 

Oscar led the way into the house. 

Cissy’s expressions of rapture and joy as she 
beheld the magnificent furniture, and knew it 
was to be her future home, filled him with de- 
light. 

When he led her into the room which he had 
especially fitted up as her retreat, her heart was 
full to overflowing, and she murmured words of 
gratitude. 

“We shall be happy, shall we not, Cissy?” he 
said. 

“Ob, yes, Oscar; I once was commanded to 
doubt you, but never shall I do so again.” 

Mrs. Liversidge entered the room, and, al- 
though she was much struck with Cissy’s beauty, 
yet she looked upon her with dislike. 

“ Mrs, Liversidge,” said Oscar, “this lady will 
one day be your mistress.” 

The housekeeper bowed ; it was a stiff, almost 
inflexible, bob, 

Oscar frowned when he saw this, for he hal 
acquired the art of secing what people thought 
without waiting for their words. 

“Be seated, Mrs. Liversidge. Have you no- 
thing to say? Don’t you congratulate me upon 
the choice I have made?” 

“ Really, sir, I was so taken aback, that——” 

“Nonsense! you’re not often taken aback. 
This young lady, Miss Armitage, will remain 
here a few days. You can make my bed-rootm 
comfortable for her to-night——” 

Sint’ 

“Tam going to sleepin London, but every day 
I shall comedown here. Ihave b esto finis! 
in London, and in about a fortni: i + 
are to be married. Now, Mrs. Liversidge, how's 
the garden going on?” asked Oscar, 

“The garden is in very good order, sir, Yuu 
can see it and judge for yoursclf.” 

A servant brought in some tea and a fine 
assortment of fruit. Cissy was too full of joy to 
eat ; she took a spoonful of cream, and playcd 
with a nectarine, 


here ‘to-night, isn’t 
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“BARNEY, YOU MUST KEEP YOUR EYE ON THAT FELLOW.” 


Oscar, on the contrary, made a good meal, and 
then lit up a cigar. 

“ This is a little more comfortable, Cissy, than 
that old roadside inn where we first met.” 

“It is ; but I love to think of that place, Oscar. 
I thought what a kind face yours was, but you 
looked so sad. So I am to stay here, dear 
Oscar ?” 

“Till we get married, Cissy. It will accustom 
you to act as the mistress of this place and receive 
company.” 

“T hope you won’t invite any austere people, 
Oscar.” 

“Not the second time, Cissy. You must get 
Mrs, Liversidge to give you lessons in house- 
keeping.” 

Cissy looked serious. 

“ What's the matter?” asked Oscar. 

“She seems a very stern sort of woman.” 

“Well, I thought so, too, Cissy ; but, perhaps 
we are mistaken ; we shall see; but if she does 
not please you, Cissy, off she goes. Let me 
know, Cissy, what you want, or who does not 
suit you, and it shall be changed.” 

“Thank you, Oscar, but I hope I shall have no 
Teason for complaint. But pray answer me one 
question ; why were you so grave this morning? 
You sat for near half-an-hour without uttering a 
word.” 

“True, Cissy,” said Oscar, a tinge of melan- 
choly clouding his countenance. “I saw bad 
news in the paper to-day. The‘ Mermaid’ has 
been lost in the Arctic regions, and all on board 
drowned—poor Captain Bingham, Mr. Lechmere, 
Tim Davies, and all the crew. It’s a shocking 
thing. Poor fellows!” 

After a pause, he exclaimed— 

“Now, Cissy, let’s look round the garden. 
Come along.” 

They strolled through the grounds till dusk. 

Cissy, as the future mistress, was the object of 
criticism by all the household, and was watched 
from the kitchen windows by the servants, and 
from the upper part of the house by Mrs. Liver- 
sidge, 


The old gardener, with more taste and good 
nature than his wife, presented her with a 
beautiful carnation. 

“There, migs,” he exclaimed, “ may your life 
always be as fresh as that flower is, and may 
your mind and heart be always as pure and 
happy as that blossom is white. God bless you 
and the master too!” 

That night Cissy slept the calm sleep of con- 
tent and happiness, and in the morning she was 
awakened by the singing of the birds perched 
on the trees around her window. 

‘ They seemed to be welcoming her to her new 
home. 

Oscar visited Linden Lodge every day, and 
each time came loaded either with presents for 
Cissy or some article either of utility or decora- 
tion for the Lodge. 

The preparations for the marriage proceeded 
rapidly. 

Mrs. Liversidge had first looked upon Cissy 
as an intruder, but after a little thought she 
considered that there were many other women 
who might prove less pliable under her manage- 
ment, 

Cissy, on the other hand, could not get rid of 
a feeling of repugnance against the housekeeper. 

Of course she was well aware that her own 
will ought to be law, and that her wishes should 
tule the house ; yet, when Oscar was absent, the 
dominant spirit of Mrs. Liversidge overshadowed 
her, and she felt herself like a child in her 
hands. 

The housekeeper was, also, of a very inquisi- 
tive disposition, and greatly annoyed Cissy by a 
series of artfully put questions respecting her 
connection, which Cissy, unable to evade, felt 
constrained to answer in a truthful manner. 

Cissy made many journeys to London with 
Oscar, and in company with Mrs. Mortimer, the 
wife of Joe's partner, her wedding suit was 
purchased, and Oscar bought a superb diamond 
brooch and bracelet, and a pair of costly ear- 
rings, besides other trinkets, 


A week before the day appointed for the 
wedding, Oscar was at Linden Lodge. 

“There is a thing that seems to me very 
singular, Liversidge,” said Oscar, as he was with 
the old man in the garden in the evening. 
‘Several times lately have I seen a strange- 
looking man walking about the lanc. He seems 
to be doing nothing only prowling about, yet 
he looks very suspicious.” 

“You mean a man with big, staring eyes, 
sir?” 

“Yes; and a solemn but cunning-looking 
face,” 

“Ah, I have my cye on him, sir. I don't 
think he is up to any good. He pays particular 
attention to this house.” 

“ There's only you and a boy here at night 1” 

“T'm not afraid of him, sir.” 

Oscar attempted to dismiss the subject from 
his mind, but he could not. 

He had a presentiment that some danger 
threatened him, and determined to walk into 
the lane, and see if the man was there. 

Oscar let himself out by the gate which was 
in the high, ivy-covered wall. 

To the right the lane led some distance 
between two rows of lofty elm trees, the branches 
of which, uniting at the top, formed a fine 
avenue, and here the twilight was deepened into 
& greater degree of darkness. 

He walked up this avenue. 

Presently he saw a figure approaching. A 
little nearer, and he discovered it was the very 
man he was in search of. 

“ You seem to have a fancy for this lane,” 
said Oscar, planting himself in front of the man, 
so that he was compclled to stop. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 160,) 


——— 


A PERSON who had got some smattering of z0o- 
logical lore, said one day toa novice, that crocodile> 
were often seen in tears, “Oh, that is nothing,” 
rejoined the novice; “I have often seen whale’: 
blubber.” 
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“ON EVERY SIDE WERE SIGNS OF A CONFLICT.” 


THE RIVAL CRUSOES., 
BY TEE AUTHOR oF “ Tom Dazino,”* Musxn’s Sox.” 
&e., bic. 
ee 


CHAPTER XXV.—(continued). 


OT but they all regretted leav- 
f ingan island which had very 
many attractions, Still, the: 
were not made to fall ba 
into savagedom, while each 
had a separate motive for re- 
turning home. 
i It was dawn of day when, 

3 after a hearty meal, they went, 
down to the shore, and prepared to push off, 

tarry Toornten had pleaded for Sam, but the 

others sternly refused to have anything to 
do with him. 

He had sinned, and he must be punished. 

The only thing Ned would do was to give infor- 
mation to some man-of-war, who would probably 
go and take him off, putting him on the ship’s 
books as a reward for their trouble. 





the water, into which he ran up to his middle, 
begging and imploring to be taken off, 

Harry Thornton hid his face in his hands. 
Ned was simply stern and resolute, refusing 
even to answer him. 

Slowly and sullenly the baffled young villain 
returned towards the shore, and the youths 
believed they had seen the last of him. 

“Poor wretch !” said Harry ; “what will be- 
come of him 1” 

“Join the pirates as cabin-boy,” replied Ned ; 
“and only too good a situation for him.” 

And so the unpleasant subject was allowed to 

drop. 
All that day the Young Crusoes kept on the 
same tack, the wind never changing; but to- 
wards night it came on to blow more heavily, 
and just after the evening meal, which they ate 
in common, it was resolved to take in all sail 
and lie to for the night, as darkness set in 
with a wind in such a way as to render it im- 
possible to see either land or breakers a-head. 

To retard their progress still more, the anchor 
was thrown overboard, thus impeding their 


Lote had been drawn for watches, and it fell ' advance, 


to Fred to go below, which, as he was a remark- 
ably good sleeper, he by no means objected to. 

The wind was pleasant, but strong, and the 
eure at once glided through the water, with 
a rapidity that promised much for the success of 
their journey. 

Under the lee of the island, the water was, of 
course, for some time smooth. 

Carlo sat gravely in the bows, as if he had 
been the appointed look-out, while Ned Summers 
and Harry Thornton occupied the roof of the 
cabin, from which they steered and kept their 
eyes upon the sails, 

Both, at the last moment, felt a sort of vague 
Tegret on leaving the shores of that lovely isle ; 
but, as we have observed, the hope of home sus- 
tained them above all. 

Scarcely had they got one hundred yards from 
the shore, when a lond hail was heard, and 
Samuel Petworth came bounding to the edge of 


Harry, who was of least use in a boat— 
though active and willing, he was not so strong 
as the others—had the cabin on this occasion, 
while Ned and his friend occupied the deck. 

A watch was absolutely necessary, and they 

to take it in turns. 

Ned Summers soon was alone. 

He was not sleepy; he was, in fact, uneasy 
and restless, as if something unexpected and 
unpleasant was about to happen. 

The night was singularly dark; not a star 
was to be seen in the heavens; while, if there 
were any moon, it was totally obscured by dark 
and gloomy clouds. 

Ned listened keenly for any sound as of the 
wash of waves on adjacent rocks. 

He heard nothing but the dismal howling 
of the wind and the continuous rush of the 
waves on the bows and sides of the boat as it 





came head to wind. 


Then there fell upon his ears a sound so 
startling, so mnexpece’ and astounding, that, 
mechanically, he clasped his hands and thanked 
heaven. 

It was the distant, unmistakable sound of a 
ship's bell. 

‘es, there was no mistaking it ; some veesel 
was journeying at no very great distance in the 
fog, which for some time had overspread the 

jeep. 
Ned strained his eyes over the wild waste of 
waters, to catch, if possible, a glimpse of the 
ship, which he firmly believed was at hand to 
save them. 

He could see nothing, but still the bell tolled 
in a dreamy kind of way, as if the man who 
pulled the cord were weary and half asleep. 

Unwilling to awake or disturb his wearied 
companions, Ned stood with his arms round the 
mast, liste: ing and looking both. 

Presently, as he gazed in the direction of the 
sound, he saw something dark, like a huge rock 
looming in the distance, and, in the drear fog and 
mist, looking like some vast phantom ship, 

There was the mighty hull, the faint tracery 
of the tall masts, and the outline of the com- 
plicated rigging. 

Unable to contain himself any longer, Ned 
Summers caught up a gun from off the deck, 
and fired. 

When the report was over, and the smoke had 
cleared away, no ship was anywhere to be seen. 

Harry and Fred, however, were wide awake 
by his side, asking wildly what on earth was the 
matter. 

“A ship! a ship!” cried Ned, wildly, as he 
pointed in the direction of an increasing bank 
of black fog. 

“My dear Ned, you have certainly been 
dreaming,” said Fred, merrily. 

At that moment, however, the sound of the 
bell was distinctly brought across the waste of 
waters, 

The two hastily-aroused sleepers were at once 
awed into silence, 
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A hurried conference was now held as to what 
was best to be done. 
Ned Summers was sure the vessel had no sail 


on, but was running with bare poles before the | 


wind, so that by morning it would not have 
gone far. 

Had the sea not been so heavy, and the wind 
so high, he would have proposed following in 
her track. 

This, in the darkness, however, was out of the 
yuestion, and so there was nothing for it but to 
wait, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE DERELICT AND WHAT BECAME OF IT. 


NEVER was dawn of morn watched for more 
anxiously. 

The three boys cowered on the deck, despite 
the stiff norther, their eyes strained in the direc- 
tion where the ship had disappeared. 

For some time the bell was still heard ; gradu- 
ally, however, its sound became fainter and 
fainter until it was lost altogether. 

As the dawn approached, and the sun’s bencfi- 
cent rays made themselves felt, the clouds were 
rent in twain, the dense sea-fog was dispersed, 
and the wind even began to lull. 

Ned Summers swept the horizon, and suddenly 
announced, amid breathless excitement, that he 
could once more see the ship. 

All hands at once out with the reefs, and 
every effort was made to get sail on the gallant 
boat, which ten minutes later was bending to 
a stiff but steady breeze, and heading for the 
vessel, which Ned declared to be a large three- 
master, 

But suddenly his eyes.ditated, just as the faint, 
afar-off tinkle of the bell was heard,* and the 
vessel rose steadily to vicw. 

It was without sail, and not a living soul was 
to be seen. 

Ned scanned the rigging, the poop deck, the 
forecastle. 

Not a living being. 

“What can it mean 2” thought Ned, frowning 
darkly, as a terrible series of ideas rushed upon 
his excited and heated brain. 

He had a strong suspicion. 

This was some handiwork of the pirates, he 
firmly believed. 

Still he was determined to unravel the 
mystery. 

The huge and apparently deserted vessel was 
not a mile distant. 

It waddled through the water, swaying now 
a little to larboard, now to starboard, and yet 
never wholly swerving from her course, 

No human hand was at that helm he now well 
knew. 

An awesome silence fell upon the three boys, 
who never once took their cyes off the ship. 

Presently they were within a hundred yards 
of the strange vessel. 

Ned began decreasing sail. 

“Harry, you be boat-keeper,” said Ned, with 
a significant look at Fred ; “we will go on 
board and see what’s what.” 

“There is some danger?” urged Harry. 

“No; only, perhaps, some horror. Nothing 
living is on board that ship,” replied Ned. 

Harry Thornton shuddered, and made no 
further remark. In two minutes more they 
were grating alongside the vessel, and Ned made 
fast the painter. 5 

He then ran up the ladder which hung from 
the starboard gangway. 

Ag his foot touched the deck, he uttered a 
scart ery of horror, which was reiterated by 
Fred. 

On every side were signs of a murderous con- 
flict, the deck having at lcast a dozen corpses 
lying about. 

The helm was lashed amidships. 

The state of the bodies indicated that the con- 
flict had been recent, and probably interrupted 
by the fierce gale. 

“ Follow,” said Ned, in a low tone. 





* The progress of sound over water with the wind, is 
something wonderful. The writcr, in the Gulph of Mexico, 
has often heard the voicca of men in distant boats on a 
calm day, long before the boats could be aeen with the 
naked eye. To acertain «> ‘nt, the game is true on level 
plains and on the pra‘r 


And he led the way into the cabin. 
| Here lay other bodies, two of whom, from 
their costume, evidently were pirates. 
Ned looked around. 
The lockers were untouched, some valuables 
lay about, and it was clear that, as he expected, 


to leave the ship. 

“Let us away!” gasped Fred. 

“One moment! The ship is a derelict, and 
may contain things useful to us,” cried Ned— 
“ powder and shot, above all.” 

As he spoke, he picked up a large flask which 
lay on the ground. 


secured several bottles of wine and spirits. 
For about twenty minutes the boys were 


: busily engaged removing useful stores. 


They were handed down to Harry, without a 
word being said about the bodies. 

Soon they had secured sufficient plunder, 
without overloading their craft, and prepared 
to leave the horrid scene of carnage. 

“T should like to bury them as sailors wish to 
be buried,” said Ned. 

“We cannot do it. Heavens!” cried Fred, 
pointing to the westward. 

Ned leaped on a gun, of which there were six 
on each side. 

A fleet of Indians, some hundred in number, 
were close on board ; that is, about a quarter of 
@ mile distant. 

Simple flight was impossible, as their canoes 
can go in the wind's eye. 

“We must scatter and disperse them,” said 
Ned ; “let us load the cannons. 

Without « moment’s delay, he snatched up a 
Tammer, and, drawing back a gun by the slings, 
he thrust in the instrument uscd in loading. 

The gun as loaded. 

It proved on examination that the starboard 
broadside had alone been fired. 

The larboard battery was, luckily, on the side 
of the savages, who came up in one cluster. 

So many boats must, of course, make a long 
line. 

“To the helm!” shouted Ned. ‘Keep her 
steady—don’t let her swerve an inch when I 
speak. A little more to starboard—so—kecp 
her so.” 

And with a bit of lighted rope, which he 
easily ignited in the cook's galley, he ran from 
one gun to the other. 

Six successive reports followed, and a perfect 
storm, as of iron hail, was poured upon the 
Indians. 

An awful and fearful shout arose from the 
infuriated savages, who thought the ship de- 
serted, and who expected a fine prize of iron and 
wood, and other useful articles. 

“ Now for a race,” shouted Ned; “ while they 
arc in confusion we may escape.” 

“Sail, oh !” shouted Fred. 

Ned turned, and there, not three miles 
distant, was the pirate coming down upon the 
derelict. 

The storm having abated, they were coming 
back to complete their work of plunder and 
destruction, 

Without a word the boys ran down the side 
and pushed off. 

Both the pirate brigantine and the Indian 
canoes were thus hidden from view, and this 


escape. 

They found Harry very pale aud anxious. The 
sudden report of the guns had astounded him. 

He saw at once that something was the 
matter, and that it would be necessary to 
be off. 

All bands set to work, and the light and 
buoyint sails were soon set. 

The chaloupe made a course so as to keep the 
ship between them and thcir enemics. 

The boat flew over the water like a thing of 
life. 

Ned steered, as everything depended on even 
the minutes gained. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed—a quarter of an 
hour of deep anxiety. 

Then a wild yell was heard, and the ship 
secmed alive with demons. 


The savages had gained the ship, and were | - 





busily at work plundering, 


the pirates had been forced, by a sudden squall, | 


He then entered the steward’s pantry, and! 


circumstance was probably their only chance of ; 





They apparently were not noticed. 

Away—away went the chaloupe, until the 
crics of the savages became indistinct. 

Then a loud report was heard. 

The pirate was coming up, and was pounding 
the derelict, in order to clear it of its savage 
captors. 

Gun after gun followed, and then all was 
still. 

By this time they were a good distance from 
the awful ship, and Ned Summers advised to 
take in all sail, lower their mast, and trust to 
their oars. 

The others readily acquiesced, and the small 
party of fugitives were soon floating, a speck on 
the waters, with one only idea now in their 
heads. 

To escape from the wretched men who dealt 
in wholesale robbery and murder. 

The san was soon so hot as to render labour 
very hard, and, directing the other two to get 
under an awning made by the mainsail, Ned 
determined simply to keep before the wind, as 
that took them away from the northward and 
eastward. 

The day passed, and night came, a night not 
so dark as the preceding one, but still dirty. 

To sail was dangerous, as they now had no 
guide. 

Not a sign of land, not any known star, by 
which to set their course. 

Again they resolved to lie to. 

Scarecly had they done so, when a sudden 
lurid glare illumined the heavens. 

At first it was but slight, then it increased, 
end suddenly it burst into a mass of flame. 

The pirates had fired the doomed ship, to hide 
their iniquity, and bury their dead. 

Ned gazed at the huge blaze with melancholy 
interest, and, as he did so, suddenly felt the 
boat's keel graze some hard substance, and then 
heel over to port with a jerk which nearly 
sent them overboard. 

They were fast in a small channel, between 
two socks. 

Leaping to his feet, Ned clambered overboard 
and bade his comrades do the same. 

The boat just floated, and, taking an oar, Ned 
sounded, 

Deep water in frort. 

There remained only to scramble on shore, and 
tow the boat out or forward. 

After some difficulty, they contrived to get on 
the rock, and succeeded in drawing the chaloupce 
into a small bay, surrounded on all sides by lofty 
trees. 

What with excitement and fatigue, the boys, 
though utterly ignorant of their whereabouts, 
were too glad to find this unexpected retreat. 

They, however, found that there was a strong 
current through the bay, and were soon com- 
pelled to moor the boat stem and stern. 

It was this very current which had sucked 
them into this snug retreat. 

Still its existence proved that there was an- 
other outlet. 

Ned, who was less fatigued than the others, 
induced them to remain in the boat, while he 
kept the first watch on shore. 

They acquiesced, on condition that they were 
awakened in turn, 

Taking Carlo with him, happy and joyous to 
be on terra firma again, he shouldered his gun 
and took his way along the bank, kecping the 
water in view as much as possible. 

He soon found the outlet, which was narrower 
than the one by which thcy had entered, and 
where the water ran like a mill-race, 

Of course, they would have to go back the 
way thcy had come, which could only be done 
by lightening the chaloupe. 

Satisfied with his examination, Ned was about 
toreturn, when a low growl from the dog aroused 
his attention. 

There was danger at hand, cither from man or 
beast. 

Ned carried pistols and a sword, as well as 
his gun. 

Still, the best policy was secrecy, and yet he 
wished to know the nature of the danger. 

He stooped low, and listened, 

Nothing. 

“Find—find,” he whispered to the dog, and 
the intelligent brute started before, halting sud- 
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denly about fifty yards from where ke had given 
the first alarm. 

Ned at once comprehended the situation, as 
well as the fearful danger they had escaped. 

The launch belonging to the pirate rose and 
fell, close at hand, on the swelling waters. 

It was anchored some distance from the shore, 
to which it was further fastened by a rope. 

The crew—as truculent a set of ruffians as 
ever were collected—sat round a fire. 

Their voices were plainly heard. 

A burly fellow, of stout build and stalwart 
height, was addressing them. 

“TItell you, I seed them with these here two 
eyes, as plain as I sees you, and they were lost 
just about here. Now, Lain't a going to be done 
by three trampery boys—it’s just what we want 
for the two messes. So, I tell you, mates, they 
must be found, and taken on board, where, arter 
they have had three dozen apiece, by way of 
smart money, they’ll do.” 

_The men laughed hideously, and resumed their 
pipes and grog. 

Ned stood transfixed with horror. A flogging 
was terrible to think of for himsclf, or even 
Fred; but Harry Thornton would die under the 
infliction. 

Once he levelled his gun, with the intention 
of shooting the man ; but, burning as his anger 
was, he reflected on the consequences. 

With a dark frown, he turned on his heel and 
rejoined his companions, who slept soundly, | 
ignorant of the stupendous danger that menaced 
them. 

Ned, however, did not awake them at once. 
He needed time for reflection. 

It was, indeed, quite midnight when he stepped 
on board the chaloupe and roused his heavily 
sleeping friends. 

“ Boys,” he said, as soon as they were able to 
understand his words, “ there is danger at hand. 
The pirates have tracked us to this lonely spot— 
now, don’t be frightened ” 

“Tam not frightened,” replied Fred. 

“Tam only sad,” observed Harry. 

“Tam going to tell you something dreadful, 
and which must make even you, gentle Harry, | 
fight for your life. These men intend, if they 
capture us, to flog us first, and then make cabin 
boys of us on board their murderous craft.” 

“Sucking pirates,” said Fred. 

Harry Thornton only groaned with unspeak- 
able anguish. 

“We must not remain here,” continued Ned, 
“but shall have to abandon the chaloupe to its! 
fate, I trust it will be concealed enough by 
these heavy boughs. At all events, we have no 
choice.” 

“We are ready.” 

“My boys, our motto to-night is—do or die! 
Each must take two guns, and as much food and 
ammunition as each can carry.” 

His orders were obeyed in silence, and ten 
minutes later, the overhanging boughs of the 
trees being bent down, like a green roof, over 
she boat, the three bold young adventurers sallied 
cut into the night, utterly ignorant of where 
ney were, and of what was about to become of 
them, 

Ned, with Carlo by his side, led the way, and 
soon reached the rapid. 

“ It was not three feet wide, and was easily 
‘eaped over. 

They now were launched, like many other 
travellers, upon the unknown. 

Ned still walked first, his guns carried one on 
cach shoulder. 

The country was here wild and rocky, and 
ascended rapidly, when suddenly they came 
again to the region of trees. 

Here the ground was level, until they came to 
the edge of a narrow chasm. 

It was, however, easily cr: d by climbing 
the trees wich skirted the ab: and dropping 
from the extreme end of the boughs which hung 
over it, 

On the other side, after passing through a 
long but narrow slip of cocoa-nut trees, the 
ground sloped upward very rapidly. 

Just where they crossed was a narrow, dark 
Tavine, which ascended to the summit of the 
hill at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

It was the bed of a torrent in winter. 





| reloaded while he discharged the others. 





Up this they scrambled for about thirty yards, 
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ane dog first, when they came to a small plat- 
‘orm. 

The hill on each side was too steep to be; 
climbed. It formed a natural fortress. 

“We could hold this against a hundred,” said | 
Ned. ‘At all events, here we will halt for the 
night.” 

No sooner said than done, and in ten minutes 
all slept. 

Harry was the first to wake, but made no 
attempt, on this occasion, to prepare breakfast. 
He allowed his comrades to sleep soundly. 

They, too, awoke, however, shortly after, and, 
nibbling a biscuit, with a draught of water, were 
soon ready for the march. 

At this moment numerous voices fell on their 
ears, and they knew they were pursued. 

Ned looked upwards. 

The gully was narrow and steep. 

“ Boys,” he said, “‘ we must make a stand here. 
The gully is so narrow, that one alone can act 
with vigour. Put the guns in a row, and as fast 
as I fire do you load.” 

They only nodded, and got ready powder and 
bullets. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed ; the voices con- 
tinued, and then were heard much nearer. 

They were tracking them. 

Suddenly the burly boatswain appeared at 
the bottom of the gully. 

“This way, my hearties ; I can see marks of 
their fect—only they've a cust big dorg with 
them.” 

“ Back, as you value life!” cried Ned. 

The boatswain roared. 

“Ha, ha! my bully boys, there you are! Come 
down, and, except a sound flogging, no harm 
shall be done you.” 

“The first man who moves up our way dies. 
Go, leave this island, and do not seek to 
make us the slaves of wretched thieves and 
murderers |” 

As he spoke a rush was made upwards. 

Steadily, with perfect nerve, Ned fired one 
gun after another—eight in number—two being 


The pirates bellowed with rage. 

When the smoke cleared away, nothing of 
them, at first, was to be seen. 

Then Ned Summers became aware that four 
fellows were crawling up on their hands and 
knees, 

He had already noticed a number of loose 
stones sticking out of the earth on each side of 
the gully, one of which—the largest—was nearly 
loose. 

With his sword he dug close under it, and in 
a few minutes it was gone spinning down the 
gully, and carrying with it something like half 
a ton of other carth and rubbish. 

“For your lives!” said Ned, and, snatching 
up two guns, he led the way to the summit of 
the hill, whence they could look down upon the 
scene of the late conflict. 

And what saw the three boys? 

Out of sixteen desperate pirates, men used to | 
dcfy double their own number, six lay on the | 
ground dead and wounded, while several others | 
limped about with manifold curses and oaths. | 

It was not only the ignominious defeat that 
enraged them, but the fact of its being accom- 
plished by three such puny mites of humanity. 

A council was held, and then it was resolved 
to feign a retreat, and then attacking the 
youths suddenly in this way, to become their, 
masters. 

A sudden disappearance followed this deter- 
mination. 

It lasted ten minutes, and then a dash was. 
made, the men dividing themselves on the side 
of the slope, and bounding, with desperate 
strides, for the station occupied by the lads. 

They reached the platform this time without 
any difficulty. 

‘To their amazement and confusion it was 
quite empty. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


A STRANGE VOYAGE. 

Nep SumMERs, when the desperate crew re- 
treated, at once judged that the pirates had made 
up their minds to a stratagem of some kind or 





— 


other, and resolved to be beforehand with 
them. 

Whispering to his obedient companions to fol- 
low in his wake, he led the way, and soon reached 
the top of the hill, which, however, commanded 
no prospect, it being a large expanse of table 
land, skirted by a dense fringe of forest. 

Towards this they hurricd as to an ark of 
refuge. 

Death was preferable to being taken by pirates, 
and none thought of fatigue or foot soreness. 

Carlo bounded on before. 

The dense mass of trees was reached, and a halt 
declared. 

Though it was noonday, under the leafy arches 
it was in most places dark—dank, and the damp 
actually rose in steam from the ground. 

It was a true tropical forest, with ita trunks 
close together, its branches interlaced, its rich, 
seething undergrowth, and, Ned thought with a 
shudder, its snakes. 

Not huge fabulous serpents that swallow 
elephante and such-like benne bouches, but good- 
sized dangerous animals which are to be found 
in real life. 

There are, however, circumstances in which 
animals are less to be feared than man, and this 
unfortunately was one of them, 

Ned whispered his comrades to follow in single 
file, sending the dog forward. 

It was useless as yet to attempt disguising the 
trail, so that he made no attempt to secrete his 


steps. 

an clutched their weapons, eager to put as 
great a distance as possible between themselves 
and the foe. 

The way they took sloped downward rapidly. 

By winding in and out of the trees, and avoid- 
ing the denser undergrowth, Ned contrived to pro- 
gress rapidly, until suddenly they heard the dog 
floundering in water, and were next minute 
themselves up to their knees in a rice swamp. 

They had found the bottom of the hill with a 
ver.geance. 7 

Ned, however, did not hesitate one moment, 
but retreating slightly, skirted the edge of the 
water. 

The swamp was open and clear, dotted here 
and there with emall and beautifal islets of 
timber. 

Ned wished they could only get on onc of them. 
At all events they would be conccaled from the 
pirates’ view. 

As he walked along, he revolved in his mind 
what was to be done, 

At this moment he heard the distant shouts 
of the sailors, who had hit upon their trail. 

Ned halted. 

A huge tree lay uprooted, its trunk in the 
water, which here was deeper than ordinary. 

The roots were few, and none attached to 
anything on shore. 

The lower boughs had been crushed by the 
heavy fall. 

Ned rushed into the water, and when up to 
his chest heaved at the log. 

After some little difficulty it grated on the 
mud. 

“ Heave all, for your lives!” he said, firing 
his gun on the log. 

The others rushed in and pushed. Still the old 


| log glided, with an odd kind of a slash, along the 


mud, 

In two minutes more, however, it floated free 
and buoyant. 

“Climb up,” whispered Ned, “and whatever 
you do keep your guns ready, and your powder 
dry.” 


The two boys clambered on the mighty trank, 


‘and, as it still floated, soon followed, having 


first chopped off a good sized straight bough to 


; Serve the purpose of a pole, or boat-hook. 


Slowly, almost imperceptibly, throngh the wild 
Tice, the log advanced, getting cvery moment 
into deeper water. 

Suddenly its motion increased, but in quite an 
unexpected way. 

The log appeared stationary for a moment, and 
then the part nearest the shore swung round in 
the stream. 

The head had evidently caught in something. 

“ Hold firm,” said Ned Summers, “she'll, per- 
haps, roll over.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 358.) 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. | reserve, watching the encounter from a wind- 
. mul perched hig] spore its tumultuous scene. 7 
e prince's counsellors were now impresses 
EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. | with the desirability of the reserve being brought 
‘was on the morning of the 15th of | down to their aid. Accordingly he despatched a 
June, 1330, that England's excel-| knight to his father with a message to that 
lent queen, Philippa, gave birth to | effect. 
son, and thus filled the hearts of] ‘ How now, Sir Thomas?” enquired the king, 
King Edward III. and all his| “does the battle go against my son?” 
loyal subjects—and to a sovereign] ‘‘ No, sire,” was the reply, ‘‘but he is assailed 
so admirable all subjects were | by an overpowering force, and prays the imme- 
loyal—with joy. diate aid of your grace’s division.” 
aha bepeisia of the ‘boy ras oo lermaed wi “Sir Thomas,” demanded Edward, “is my 
more than ordinary AVITY, ani € country | son killed, or overthrown, or ni beyond 
became delighted at the tidinge that the homely | help ?” cor overt OF wounded \beyon! 
and domesticated queen, unlike most royal and| «Not so, my liege; yet he is i shock 
noble ladies then and now, suckled the darling | of arms, and Sees mae aera nes 
heir of England at her own bosom. “Go back, Sir Thomas,” said his majesty, 
He seemed to imbibe from this fount the | «to those who sent you” (it had been only at the 
generous and sympathetic nature of his mother. | earnest solicitation of his advisers that the 
And, as he increased in physical vigour, it soon | Prince had sent the message), “and tell them 
appeared that he possessed the steady valour | from me that whatever happens, to require no 
and keen sagacity of his distinguished father. | aid from me so long as my son is in life. Tell 
When he was seven years old he was created | them also that I command them to let the boy 
Duke of Cornwall, being the first English subject | win his spurs, for, God willing, the day shall be 
cver advanced to the highest rank in the peer-| his, and the honour shall rest with him and 


age. Ae ‘ .,,, | those into whose charge I have given him.” 

, On the day of his installation he created with | This was the very rejoinder which the brave 
his Owa sword twenty knights, as the first exercise boy had been secretly longing for, and indeed 
of his new dignity. expecting in his heart of hearts, 

When he was twelve years old he was created 
Prince of Wales, and invested in the presence of 
the parliament with this dignity, by the symbols 
of a coronet of gold, aring, and a silver wand 
We may mention that a similar ceremony 
privately observed a few months after the 
of the eldest son of the present Queen of Eng- 
Jand. f 

From this period may be traced his entry 
upon the active duties of life. ' 

Henceforward he was chiefly occupied in the | 
practice of arms. Hesoon acquired that skill in |) 
their use, and those powers of sustained endu-' 
rance which were so necessary to warriors, at 
once those of knightly rank and of the com- jj 
monalty, in the hard-contested combats of the | 
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middle ages, i 





exchanged the jousts of the tournament for those 
warlike scenes which he had rehearsed 
trained himself for, in the chivalrous list: 
Edward III. had invaded France. After 
severe and miraculous marches and minor en- 





gagements, in all of which the young prince took 


an active and creditable part, the invaders en- 
camped in a forest a little to the west of the 
small town of Cressy. 
The French army, which was immensely 
superior in numbers, was not far distant. The 
king, nevertheless, determined to give it 
battle ; and as the greatest and most chivalrous 
favour he could confer upon his son, he deter- 
mined to yield to him the place of danger and of 
Ronons 3a his own words, “ to let the day be 
is.” 
To make his success the more certain, most of 
the famous knights were placed in the division 
which the Black Prince,—so called from that re- 
nowned sable suit of armour which he wore 
this day for the first time,—more immediately 
commanded. 
Early in the morning of the 26th of August, 
1346, the army marched to take up the position 
which had been selected on the previous day. 
‘The prince’s division was in the van. The 
archers were, as usual, in front. Then came the 
light troope, and then the men-at-arms, with the 
prince himself, surrounded by twelve earls and 
lords as his staff. 
The king, mounted on a palfrey, and with a 
white in his hand, rode from rank to rank 
with a smiling and cheerful countenance. 
It is no part of our plan to tell once more 80 
oft repented @ tale as that of the great battle of 
ressy. 

We select from the contemporary records only 
certain of the leading incidents of the behaviour 
of the prince in this his first serious warlike en- 
counter. 

The fight had gone on for some time in the 
midst of tremendous peals of thunder and tor- 
rents of rain; and fifty thousand Frenchmen 

































When he was sixteen, he for the first time] 


and‘! 








were pressing round the little English phalanx, 
while the king still remained with his powerful | 














PORTRAIT OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 


He had feared that his father might have 
misapprehended the motive of his message, and 
attribute it to a craven feeling, what had really 
proceeded only from modest and becoming 
deference to the counsels of his elders. 

He was delighted at so unmistakeable a mark 
of paternal confidence, and, with redoubled 
eagerness, continued the fell affray. 

fhe prince and those around him seemed 
inspired with fresh courage ; and efforts, exceed- 
ing all that preceded, were made by the English 
soldiers. 

The mnderating hosts of French men-at- 
arms, as they continued to dash upon the Eng- 
lish solid and stolid line, met the same fate as 
their predecessors. 

They were hurled wounded from their dying 
horses, and were thrust through by the short 
lances of the half-armed Welshmen, who proudly 
fought under their prince, and who rushed 
hither and thither in the very thick of the 
engagement. 

So the fight proceeded without the boy 
warrior recoiling from the position which he 
had so nobly held all day with a comparative 
handful of men. 

At last, as night fell, the assailants decreased 
in numbers, the banners disappeared, and the 
shouts of the knights, and the clang of arma, 
died away. 

Complete silence reigned over the ghastly 
field, and told that victory was completed by 
the flight of the enemy. 


When King Edward from the heights above 
saw that torches were lighted in immense num- 
bers all along the English lines, he knew that 
all was well. 

Not until now did he quit his station. 

He descended, and hastily sought his con- 
quering boy, and clasped him proudly to his 
bosom, 

“God give you perseverance in your course,” 
cried he. “You are indeed my son! Nobly 
have you acquitted yourself, and worthy are you 
of the place you hold!” 

Hitherto the prince, in the excitement of the 
battle, had felt only the necessity of superhuman 
exertion. Now, however, the thought of the 
immense responsibility of the position which 
had been conferred upon astripling like himself, 
and the fact that so many much-loved lives had 
been entrusted to his care, completely overcame 
him. 

He sank on his knees before his father, and 
entreated his blessing after a day of such peril 
and glory. 

And thus ended one of the most glorious vic- 
tories ever gained by a British army ; and cer- 
tainly the greatest victory ever won in the whole 
course of the history of the world by a boy—a 
boy whom, when he died thirty years after, his 
contemporaries proudly descri as, 

“ The valiant and gentle Prince of Wales, the 
flower of all chivalry in our time.” 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 168.) 
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CHAPTER XII.—(continued.) 


HY can’t you let me have a light ?” 
asked Luke, 

“Because I want it myself," re- 
plied Aunt Mary. “I hope you'll 
have a good night's rest, so get to 
bed. There is one thing I should 
advise you not to do.” 

“ And what is that?” asked the terrified boy. 

“Don't take off your clothes, and cover your 
face well over.” 

“Why, why?” 

“Why, because the varmints can’t get at your 
eyes, that’s why. If they gets howdacious, at 
’em with the stick. I warrant if you go to work 
well I shall find a score or two dead in the morn- 
ing. Good-night.” 

She went out, pulling the door after her, and, 
save the light from the moon streaming in at the 
window, Luke was left in darkness to his own 
reflections. 

He sat down on the bed, and then for the 
first time thought he had made a great fool of 
himeelf. 

There was some aisterence. between the clean 
and hay appearance of his -room in his 
mother's house and the dirty, foul chamber he 
was in then. e 

“T no more dare go to bed than I dare jump 
out of that window into thestreet below. I should 
be eaten up.” 

There was a noise at one end of the room, 
and, starting round, he saw a huge rat poke its 
nose out of a hole, and, after looking round 
with its fierce eyes, utter a loud squeak, and 
jump into the room. 

The squeak of the rat appeared to act in the 
same way as the sound of the bugle would do 
upon a regiment of soldiers—it was a signal to 
gather them together in their might and 
strength. 

In a very few minutes there were at least fifty 
large, fierce, hungry rats assembled upon the 
floor, and seeming as if they were entering into 
some serious deliberation, from the sagacious 
and knowing manner in which they placed their 
heads together. % 

At the sight of this Luke threw himself on the 
bed, and pulled the sacks closely over him. 

And there he lay, shivering and shaking, 
though the perspiration ran down his face. 














He had not lain long before he felt them leap- 
ing upon the bed, and nibbling with their long, 
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sharp teeth, at the thick covering he had pulled 


over him, 


“Carse 'em,” he said, “they'll soon bite 


through the sacks, tough as they are,” 
And then he felt as th 
beast’s incisors had made its way through. 


“This will never do,” he groaned ; “I shall be 


eaten up alive.” 

Bya te effort he hurled 
off the sacks, and, clutching the 
stick he had taken with him, he 
stood in the centre of the rocm. 

The affrighted vermin ran into 
all corners of the place, and 
boldly faced him. 

The next moment, one more 
Waring and hungry than the rest, 
=a 4 spring at, but missed 

im. 


“This won't do,” he said. “I 
fm hanged if I stop here to be 
feten up. T'll go downstairs and 
‘wake up my old uncle.” 

He rushed to the door, which 
ease open, and then as hastily 

at. 

Lackily for him, the lock and 
eae had pe ee dis- 

or Aunt Mary would 
have mest assuredly have fas- 
feocd him in with the rats, 
Who, scenting human flesh, now 
ea into the room by hun- 


He still held the stick in his 
band, and for a few moments 


jough one of the ferocious 


untying one of the bags, pour out, without 
making any noise, a quantity of gold. 
While doing this he looked round the room 
with ascared look and then up at the window. 
Luke seeing this, had the precaution to 
crouch down until he thought all was right 
again. 
“Who on carth could have thought that old 





The next moment Luke saw no more; the 
light was suddenly put out. 

He got slowly down from the table and 
listened to hear if the noise was repeated, but it 
came not again. 

“ What am I to do?” he muttered. “I know 
I'll go and sit on the top stair until morning; 
anything will be better than the rats—Ugh! 


the very sight of them has made 
me sick, I'll pay that woman 
out if I live long enough.” 

He sat down on the top stair, 
and felt somewhat more comfort- 
able, for the moonbeams shone in 
strongly upon him. 

More than once he dozed, but 
was startled up by the loud 
squealing of the rats in the room 
close by, for the brutes were 
desperately fighting; but every 
time he woke up he muttered— 

“TI only wish I had some of 
that gold; and I will have too.” 

He fell asleep, exhausted by 
the events of the day, and, what 
was more, he slept soundly. 

Then he was aroused by his 
being well shaken, and looking 
up he saw Aunt Mary standing 
over him. 

“Why, what, in the name of 
wonder, is all this, eh ?” she said. 

At the same moment the head 
of his uncle protruded from his 
room. 

“ What—what is all this, eh, 
Mary?” and his voice quivered 


ood upon the edge of the stairs 

feflecting. as he asked the question. 
“What ever am I to do?” he “Nothing, nothing ; only your 

mautiered. “ Only let me get ever this night, and | Jonas, my uncic, was so rich? Oh, if I only had | precious nevvy asieep on the stairs.” 

to-morrow home shall see me again at all | a part of it, that’s all, I'd——” “ Ah! what, has he not been to bed?” 

At all events, the old wretch below} What he would have done was kept to him-| “saw him in the room upstairs what -we call 
has not gone to bed, and I'll just see what he | self, for his thoaghts were drawn away by seeing | the rat preserve. What made you leave that, 
{s about.” Jonas stoop down and take out of a drawer a/| ch?” 

He went cautiously down. double-barrelled pistol and place it on the table,| “ Leave it !” said Luke ; “curse you !” 
The stairs creaked so from old age, that he} while a smile of grim delight stole over his| “Come, I say, you know what I told you last 
eapected every minute it wouid alarm the old | face. night ?” 
man and woman. Then he slowly began to count over the gold] “I say you left me there to be gnawed to 
“I don’t care if it does,” he muttered, lB a pine pieces by the rats.” 





“JONAS HUMBLE SAT AT THE TABLE.” 





“if he or that wretch of a woman at- 
tacks me I have got this stick and well 
they shall know it.” 

by this time he had reached the stair 
opposite the door of the room that Jonas 
Hambleback always resided in. 

That the light was still burning he 
a see from the reflection through 

“If could only look through and sce 
what the old fellow is about, eh? I saw 
a high table standing by the side of the 
door as I passed,—I think if I stand on 
that Ican look in and see all that is 
(ing on.” 
| The window being low, he full well 
tuew that by standing on the table he 
coald see into the room. 

He got cautiously on it and found 
that he could easily see all that was 
®eing on. 

By the dim light of a small candle 
thet seemed in a dying state, he saw 
his uncle seated at a table, the top of 
which was literally covered with bags, 
tad rolls of paper tied round with 
pack-thr2ad. 

There was no fire in the grate, but at 
his feet was a large chest, while the 
walls were covered with a number of 
old frames containing paintings and 
egravings. : 

In another corner of the room was a 
bed, and here and there a few old chairs, 

Jonas Humbleback sat at the table, 
‘parently immersed in the perusal of a 
lage book before him, 


, At times he took a pen out of an old battered 
inkstand and made memorandums in the 


He then untied a roll of the papers. 


Luke could see that they were bank-notes that 


2 Was counting over. 


Ifthe sight of that amazed him, his astonish- 
Ment was still greater when he saw the eld 
Usurer draw a sheet of paper close to him and, 








at SAT eet ss ee OAT 


“DOWN I RUSHED, RAZOR IN ONE HAND, LATHER- 


BRUSH IN THE OTHER.”—(See page 143.) 


that lay before him, and as he placed the coins 
one by one in the bag again a heavy sigh of | breakfast; I am starving, dying with hunger,” 
regret burst from him. 

The operation over, he began slowly to put 
away the money. 


“But I left you something to kill 
them with, only I suppose you had not 
the courage.” 

“Courage! Ihave as much courage 
as you. Why don’t you sleep there? I 
am not going to stand this,” and be 
sprang down the stairs into the room of 
his uncle, and flung himself on a chair. 

“Why, what ails the boy?” said the 
woman. 

“What's that to you? You have no 
right to come any of your nonsense over 
me ; this is my uncle, and precious——” 

He checked himself, for had he ut- 
tered the word that was on his tongue, 
the old man would have known that he 
had been on the watch. 

“And precious what?” they both 
said, in a breath. 

“Why, precions good he'll be to me, I 
suppose; besides, my mother paid for 
my stopping here and being well 
treated, and I mean to see that it is 
carried out.” 

The eyes of the two met with some- 
thing like surprise at this outburst of 
feeling. 

“Ah, well,” at length said the old 
man, “you are quite right, quite right. 
We'll get rid of the rats, eh, Mary? 
Jack Nibble is coming here to day to 
give me a shilling a-dozen for all he 
can catch.” 

“A shilling a dozen! why, there will 
be enough caught to make a little 
fortune. And we'll have a dinner. You 
can buy something, eh?” 


“ Before we think of dinner, let us have some 


said Luke. 
“Of course, of course, let us have some break- 
fast,” replied Jonas. “ Ah, dear me! what a thing 


At that moment there came a loud knock | that eating and drinking is; how it runs away 


at the door as though some one had thrown a| with the money ; and I'll leave the breakfast to 


heavy stone against it. you, Aunt Mary.” 
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“Of course you do; you don’t think I am 
going, to be frightened at that young cub, do 
you 

And, so saying, bestowing a look of anything 
but love upon Luke, the gentle Aunt Mary left 
the room. 

Jonas seated himself before his nephew, and, 
for some little time, neither spoke, though the 
still, sharp, and piercing eyes scanned every 
lineament in the boy’s face. 

“Tt won't do,” he said; “he is craft all over.” 

He then rose, and, getting a sheet of paper, sat 
down and penned a letter. 

While about this, Aunt Mary entered with the 
breakfast. 

Luke felt quite dismayed at the sight of it. 

There was the original bread and cheese and 
she tin mug, but in addition there was a small 

A large mug, from which a small quantity of 
steam escaped, likewise stood on the tray. 

‘There, there, capital,” said the old man, 
folding up his letter. “Ha, ha!’—rubbing his 
hands—“ I thought we should be able to give him 
a breakfast.” 

“A breakfast ! I should think so, although he: 
has got an awful delicate stomach.” 

Half cold coffee, without sugar or milk, and 
bread without any butter, were the things 
placed before him. 

Io his rage he could have kicked the table 
over, but his mind was engaged upon something 
of far deeper importance, and now and then 
he caught himself muttering— 

“TI only wish I had some of that gold.” 

The breakfast over, old Jonas took up the 
letter. 

“T want to place great trust 
and make you a good, useful boy.’ 

“Ah, I wish you were able to do so,” growled 
the woman, 

“Don't you mind what Mary says; she’s a 
good sort, but cross, cross, Do you know that 
this is my nevvy, Mary ?” 

“Oh, yes; go on, I know it,” was the reply. 

“Well, then, I want you to go down to Bzecu- 
tion Dock Stairs and take a boat and tell the 
man to row you on board the ‘ Piper,’ Captain 


in you, Luke, 


Lashcraft—funny name, ain't it?—then, when | °F, 


you come back with the answer, Jack Nibble will 
have caught the rats, and we'll have a dinncr. 
Ha! ha! we'll have a dinner out of the rats.” 

Luke took up the letter, and, rising, put on 
his cap. 

“Who's to pay the waterman?” he said. 

“ You,” was the reply. 

“Me! I haven’t got acopper,” and he threw 
down the letter. 

The eyes of the three were fixed upon each 
other. 

Jonas wanted to get rid of Luke, Aunt M 
wanted to do the same thing, and Luke want 
to get rid of both. 

At last the old man rose, went to a desk 
and opened it, fumbled about for a long time, 
and then retarned to the table. 

“Ah, there it is, I thought I had one left—a 
sixpence,” and he put it dowa upon the table, 
“There, that will take you there.” 

“Yes ; but what will bring me back ?” 

“Oh, Captain Lashcraft will send you back in 
his own beat, of course.” 

The quick eyes of Luke fell upon his uncle at 
that moment, and he saw a peculiar and very 
significant look pass between him and the old 
woman, 

He said nothing, but taking up the money and 
the letter, went out ef the room, 

“ You wen’t forget the dinner when I come 
back ?” 

“ Oh, no, no,” said his uncle, letting fall a mas- 
sive, old worm-eaten chain that fastened the door. 
“ And mind, don’t you be late. Ha, ha! we'll 
enjoy ourselvcs for once, I can tell you.” 

The deor closed upon Luke, and once more 
he stood in the open street, and walked off 
quickly. 

“At least, this is better than that cursed 
garret,” 

And he surveyed the sixpence in the one 
hand and the letter that he held in the other. 

“There is some infernal mischief in this, I 
know. I have a good mind to——” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 158.) 
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THE time quickly passed, and the guests, presided 
over by the learned and erudite Antiquary, met 
again round the old and genial Chimney Corner. 

The great attraction of the ovening was the tale 
that Tom Potts had said he would persuade the 
eccentric hump-backed barber to give, for the poor 
Bittle fellow had such lively feelings of gratitude 
existing in his breast for Tom’s kindness in plucking 
him out of the raging waters when the mill-dam 
burst, that he would at once do anything that the 
honest old Tinker asked him. 

Bverything being in readiness, and the xpos 
tions of all being raised to the highest pitch, the 
Antiquary inquired what had become of the Tinker. 

Boarcely had he asked the question, when the 
door opened, and that worthy appeared. 

“T axes your pardon, genelmen,” he said, “but I 
find myself in a fix respecting that Barber; he is 
the quesrest customer I ever met with.” 

“Why, what's the matter with him, eh, Tom ?” 
said the Antiquary. 

“Well, sir, it’s impossible to say, but I think that 
he has got a something wrong in his head, or, as we 
say, he’s shifted a tile.” 

“A little eocentric, eh ?” 


Tinker. “I know he has been a-trying on rather a 
queer game with me. It's seldom I gets shaved 
more than once a month, and then I want it, I can 
tell you; atinker’s beard is very different to that 
of other le, and so he says to me about an hour 
| of other people, and s0 he says to bout an hi 


0, 
‘Potts,’ says he, ‘I'll shave you; I owe you 
one,’ 

‘Very well,’ says I; ‘a ahave more or less never 
hurts a man,’ 

«Shave you directly,’ he says. 

“ And, with that, he goes to work, and well 
he did it to oné half of the face, and then he shuts 
up the razor. 

“*Go on,’ says I. 

“No; no more,’ says he. 

“But, you don’t mean to say that yon’ll leave 
me only half shaved ? 

“¢T wen’t do any more, in case of accident.’ 

“ And blest if he hasn’t made Tom Potts a perfect 
fright, as you may well see.” 

t was, as the Tinker said, one side of the face 
was smooth and clean, while the other was black 
and grizzly, which made the guests laugh heartily. 

In the midst of this the door opened, and the 
Barber bustied in. He had a little tin mug with 
hot water in it in one hand, and in the other 
his eae case, containing the implements of his 


le. 

“Shave you directly,” he said, going up to the 
Antiquary. 

“T don’t require it, my friend,” replied that gen- 
tleman. “But, sit you down; and bring him a 
tankard of ale, Ben Blount.” 

The Barber did as he was desired, and, the foam- 
ing tankard being placed before him, he took a deep 
draught of it. 

“TL be bound, my friend,” said the President, 
“you have seen some strange things in your time.” 

“I have indeed, sir,” replied the little man, “and 
met many strange people; but I often wish I'd 
never been born, or, if born, I'd never been a 
barber.” 

“ Why so, eh ?” 

“Because I've been the most unlucky one that 
ever was doomed to lather people for an existence.” 

“Unlucky !” 

“Yes. My father was a barber before me, and so 
was his father before him; and, strange to say, he 
was hump-backed—in fact, the hump has backed us 
all through life. It has been a distinguishing mark 
of the Poles for generations.” 

Here the company burst into a loud laugh at the 
comical expression of the little Barber's face. 

“Don’t laugh, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ because there 
is a sort of doom hanging over my head, and one 





“A little! I think it’s a great deal,” replied the | a) 


that will cling to me as long as I am a barber and 
my name is Pole.” 

Here he took a deep draught of his ale, and con - 
tinued— 

“ Yes; Peter Pole is my name ; a0 was my father's 
before me, although I have been christened the 
‘Flying Barber.” 

“The Flying Barber !” said the company. 

“Yes. I suppose, from the rapidity with which E 
always left every place I went into,—because I never 
Jinished shaving a man yet.” 

«Why not?” asked the Antiquary. 

“Tn answer, I will now relate my history.” 


THE FLYING BARBER. 


I was born under an evil planet, and that is suffi- 
cient and, when young, was a sickly, weak, morose 

Perhay the latter was owing to my being always 
taunted Poon my deformity, and called “Humpty 
Dumpty ” by the wicked boys, so that I never joined 
in any of the sports that others engaged in, but sat. 
all the day long, watching the operation of shaving ; 
but I never saw it but a horrid idea entered my 
head, which—try all I could—I never could banish, 
so I mentally resolved never to become a barber, 


and I told my father. 
“ Peter, m; pombe said, “a barber you must be. 
It’s a trade that always run in the family of the 


Poles, and must be continued by you.” 

I was firm in my determination for a long time, 
but when I found that no one would take me into 
their employ or teach me a trade, I was forced to 
submit, and the day was fixed for me to lather my 
way through the world. 

the day previous I shook and trembled, and 
when I went to bed, I lay tossing about, until at 
last, wearied out, I fell into a deep sleep; but there 
again I was tormented by most awful dreams—the 
same horrible visions that had for so many years 
tormented me. 

|‘ Dreams—nonsense! you should never place 
any reliance upon them,” said the Antiquary. 

I don’t know about that,” replied the Barber, 
with a sigh. ‘ My dreams have not been like other 
persons’; they have been horrid, ghastly ones, and 
way same.” 

“Well, then, let us have the dream,” said the 
President; a proposition that met with a cordial 
response from the company.] 

I must comply; but 


ell, gentlemen, I sup) 
it sets me a shivering hen I think of it. These 


awful phantoms came upon me almost from boy- 
hood. The first time was one night during a most 
awful storm, so awful, that the pole, the sign of the 
barber’s trade ever since it was # trade, was blown 
across the way into the public-houee, knocking 
down the waiter, who was carrying a tray of hot 
grogs that he was taking into the parlour. 

T lay a long time listening to the wind roaring 
and whistling, and at last fell into a deep slumber, 
and dreamed that I was a barber, and commencing 
my first shave. I confess my hand shook a little, 
at which the man groaned. I finished, however, 
one side of the face, for it was a rule with ny 
father always to finish one side at once, when just 
as I was going to commence the other, a tall Man in 
Black stood opposite to me, and made a peculiar 
movement with his finger across his throat. 

I was s0 Peuifed. at the sight of this that the 
perepecation. uret out of every pore, and I thought 

should have fainted. I put down the razor to 
have a good stare at him, and never shall I forget 
his devilish eyes, and the grin upon his face, as he 
made that pecultar motion. 

“ Are you going to finish to-day or the week after 
next?” said the man, 

“Shave you directly,” I said, trembling. 

“‘Well, then, be quick about it,” he growled 


out. 

I took up the razor again, and there stood the 
man, grinning away, and with a hideous leer upon 
his face. 





“ Father,” said I, ‘give the gentleman a chair.” 

“What gentleman, my boy 7” 

And he looked round the shop. 

“The gentleman standing there grinning and 
telling me to cut.” 

“ Stuff, nonsense | there ain’t not nobody standing 
there.” 

The man I was operating upon jumped up.and 
looked round. 

“T am blest if I think this boy of yourn ie right in 
his head, governor ; and, Paps, if it doesn’t make 
any difference you will be kind enough to finish the 
other side of my face.” 

“ Peter,” said my father, don’t be a fool ; finish 
your work like a man and a barber.” : 

“I will, father,” said I. with a stern determina- 
tion, and I took up the razor. 

While this conversation was going on, the Man in 
Black had disappeared ; but, no sooner had I taken 
up the razor and was about commencing, than he 
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atood oppasite to me grinning and making the same | I went forth into the world, thinking that it was READY THIS NAY. 
motion. perhaps, the wisest thing that I could do. 
Finish the job I could not, and the elder Pole,| Travelling along, miserable and dejected, I was ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ LAIR. 
seeing what was the matter, said to the man— called into a large house one day by 4 footman. 
‘With this favourite work will be from time to 


“ Peter is rayther timorous ; I'll finish you.” 

“J think you had better,” growled the man. 

And, with that, I went and sat down in a far end 
of the shop, looking round every now and then to 
see if the man with the devilish eyes was there ; but 
he had vanished. 

Again, urged on by my father, I tried, but in 
vain. 

I got over one side of the face very well, but 
directly I touched the other, there he stood grinning 
away, and making that peculiar motion with his 
finger. It was of no use, and so I gave it up in 

Lr, 
ight came on, and father went to his club to 
smoke his pipe, leaving me to shut up shop. 

I was en the point of doing so when the door 
opened, and in walked a tall man enveloped ina 


“Shave me directly,” he said, sitting down, and 
throwing off his cloak’ . 

I saw that it was the identical man that had 
followed me up with such persistency. 

I placed the cloth under his chin, and began to 


lather him. 

“ What the devil are you shaking at, eh ?” he said, 
with a grin, 

“My hand is not very steady,” I said. 

“The devil it isn't! "What made you take to the 
trade of a barber, then? Come, get on.” 

I managed to clear one side of his face; but it was 
very strange, the more I shaved the faster the hairs 
grew again ; and when I was about trying the other 
side of his face he lifted up his hand across his 
d 


sed with a thrill of horror. 
“Come, cut away,” he said, at the same time 
looking at me with such a devilish leer that I 


sropped ihe razor. 
& t the devil are you at ?” he said. 
“T can’t finish you,” I faltered out. 


“What! Why you little hump-backed scoundrel, 
do you mean to say that I am to go out to a dinner 
party with one side of my face shaved, and the 
other one not ?” 

7 aes keep your hands down, and don’t grin so,” 


“T shall do as I like,” he said. ‘You had better 
finish the job.” 

I don’t know how it was, but I mustered up 
conrage, and tried again, but with the same result ; 
pa ie as I was trying the other side, up went his 

in, 


“Come, aut away,” he said, “for Iam in a 
7 Y: 


I~ 

“1 can’t; for you must be the Devil himself !” I 
roared, throwing down the razor, and rushing out 
at the door, and down the street. 

“Finish the job, you scoundrel !” he roared, and 
rushed out after me. “Yl murder you if I catch 
you? 

Fear seemed to make me run with the speed of a 
deer, and I was soon out of the town, and he after 
me, racing across the country, going over hedge 
and ditch, just for all the world as if it was 
the game of hare and hounds. 

Once I pansed, and gave a look behind me, and 
then to my horror I saw him racing after me, his 
eyes shining like two great red lamps. 

‘Here he paused, and took a draught from the 
alee) a en 

On we went nearly all the night, until I came 
toa large coal-pit; to jump over it was impossible 
—to jump down it I couldn't, for I felt as if my 
feet were tied to the ground. 

Then I felt suddenly seized by the hair of the 
head, and held over the yawning chasm of the pit. 

“Will yon finish the job ?” he shouted, 

“No, no,” I roared ; “I can’t—I can’t.” 


Then I felt the hairs of my head going one by | Suess 


one. 

At this I shrieked out, and then I felt as if I 
was being shook to pieces, and I awoke. 

Father and mother were standing by my bed, 
the latter trembling and shaking with the rushlight 
in her hand, while the former was shaking the very 
life out of me. 

I was awake, and the dream was over, but it 
has clung to me ever since. 

For a long time I tried to conquer it, but all to 
no purpose, and my father, seeing what the state of 
things was, called me aside one day, and pnt a 
leathern case, with the implements of his trade in 
it, into my hand. 

“Go into the world, Peter,” he said, “and try 
io Inck. for if you stop here we shall be ruined. 

ethaps the man in black won't follow you. There 
13 a crown for you, and that’s a little fortune for a 
travelling barber.” 





“My master, the old admiral, is laid up with the 
gout, and can’t get out; so you must come in and 
shave him.” 

“Shave him directly,” said I, and in I walked, 
and was shown into a large room at the top of a 
broad flight of stairs, 

The old admiral was seated in a large arm-chair ; 
his face was red and covered with large pimples; 
he had only one cye, which glared horribly about. 

“Hark yo, shaver, mind how you shave me ; for, 
by the lord, if you draw blood, by the main set of 
the spanking Fanny I’ll draw yours in return.” 

“Tl do the best I can,” I faltered. 

“I£ you do your worst the rest of your days will 
be short, I can tell you, my hearty.” 

began, and got on pretty well until I came to 
that fatal side of the face, when, looking up, there 
by the side of him stoad “the Man in Black,” 
making again that peculiar motion. 

I paused. 

“ Cut away,” roared the admiral. 

“T can't, I can’t,” I said, shaking with fear. 

“Why not, you hump-backed scoundrel ?” he 
roared. 

“ Becanse the devil is by your side, telling 
me to——” 

“ What, what ?” he shouted, 

“ Cut away!” I said. 

“Mad! by all the points of the compass !” 

Up he sprang, spite of his gout, and, seeing what 
was coming, I rushed ont of the room, and he after 
me, his face, at Icast one side of it, resembling a 
large cauliflower. 

Down the stairs I rushed, my razor in one hand 
and lather-brush in the other. 

‘Two of the servants, alarmed at the noise, stood 
at the bottom, with a broom in their hands, ready 
to receive me. 

“Stop that infernal flying barber!” roared the 


half-shaved admiral, at the top of'the stairs. “By 
the Lord Harry, I’ll’hang him if I catch him !” 
I got out, however, with only one thump on 


the hump, and rushed into the road, followed by a 
mob of bore and dogs, but I got safely away. 

Binee then, I have tried to get a living by 
lathering away, but it is of no use; whenever I ty 
to shave both sides of the face, the Man in Bla 
is close by me; telling me to “cut away.” 

I tried my hand on my friend the tinker, this 
morning, but could not finish the job; but to- 
aiorrow I'll try again, perhaps with better luck. 

“ No, thank you, brother,” said the tinker. “Far 
the future, in case of accident, Tom Potts will 
cultivate a beard and mustarches.” 

“Why, why ?” said the barber. 

“Why because the Man in Black may be stand- 
ing at your elbow, and cry out ‘cut it!’” 

“Then I’m a ruined man!” said the barber, 
sinking his head between his hands. “I have 
done.” 

* . * . . . 

The hour having arrived for separating, the 
Antiquary, in the name of the guests, thanked 
Peter Pole for his tale, and handed to him a few 
shillings that had been subscribed by the company, 


(To be continued.) 





Tue Miszr’s STRATAGEM.—An avaricious fellow 
in Brussels gave a large dinner to some friends. 
Just as the guests sat down, a piercing shriek was 
heard in the courtyard: The host hurried out, and 
returned pale, ighted, and his hands covered 
with blood. “What is it ?* wasthe inquiry. “ Alas !” 
he said, “a oor workman, father of a large family, 
has met with a terrible accident; he was knocked 
down by a cart and grievously wounded. Let usaid 
the poor man.” A collection was taken up and the 
contributed twelve hundred francs.. Generous 


souls! It was the miser’s ruse to make them pay 
for the dinner he gave them. 
a Ses 


ANSWERS TO CRACKERS No. 163. 


I. Waterloo. II. London ; Lark, Ox, Nile, Dorset, Obio, 
Norwich. III, Redaw, tho Bushranger; garden, water, 
lungs, Herte, thrush. 1V, Under the Old Oak Trce; Arran, 
clk. den, hend, thunder, order, toe. V. Oyster-ahell. VI. 
‘The Romance of French History frem the earliest sges; 
father, Emma, Manchester, Fite, cotton, Henry, fish, sea, 
leather, negroes, Norman.” VII’ The Heldcnmiauer, Peni- 
more ‘oper; TartaR, HorsE, EquiP, HerO, EbrO, italfC, 
Dack, EldeR, Nuncid, MisdeeuwM, Autioostl, UnicorN, 
EpiloguE, RelieF. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS RECEFVED.—A. G_llardwicke, 
T. 8. Clarke, A. F, Clarke, H. Fitsgibbon, P. Laidman, 
H. William Hope. MacJohn Venning, Colin Young, jun., 
T. Horon, C. T. W. H., H. & Ardre (your charade is net 
admissible, althongh the gentleman feels flatter: by your 
appreciation), J. G. Thompson, Frederick John Bailey, 





time, FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS of the principal characters 
on plate paper. 

The work is printed on TONRD PAPER, from a NEW 
FOUNT OF TYPE, and, as the work is invended for binding, 
‘gan ornament to the library shelves, the numbers and 
date, from week to week, will be printed along the back of 
the book, instead of on the front page as usual, thereby 
preventing any disfigurement. 

Nos, 1 and 2, in a BEAUTIFUL COLOURED WRAPPER, 
with the FIRST OF THE SERIES OF PORERAITS, 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Those who desire to take in this favourite work, should 


give their orders AT ONCE to their booksellers, as it 
will be only supplied TO ORDER. 





No. 11 oF 
THE GIPSY BOY 


READY THIS DAY. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


ALSO PART IL, 
Containing Four Namabers, 


Price 4d. 


A SPLENDID NEW YEAR'S GIFT! 


THE SIXTH VOLUME 
OF THE 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND.” 
Elegantly bound. Price 4s. 








PART XXXVII. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
Is NOW READY, 
Containing 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
PRIOB 6d.; OR, BY POST, 74. 


. NOW PUBLIGHING, IN 
THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
A Splendid Tale, entitled 
YOUNG IRON-HEART; 

OR, THE WHITE QUEEN OF THE MOHICANS. 
Everybody should read {t. 
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NoW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VI, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
oe Se 
SPLENDID COVERS FOR BINDING VOL. VI. 
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Are Now Ready, Price Is. 34. 
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THE MIMIC STAGE. 


Our Readers are informed that all Stages for 
issued by MR. BRETT will bear his autograph, 
following notice pasted on the hack :— 


“Mr, Epwis J. Brert’s Stage for the Bors or 
Exeianp, Youre Mex or Grear Bgirats, and 
Bors o¥ THE WORLD.” 


Any Stages that do not bear the above notice are only 
fmitations of his Stages, and our Readers are requested not 
to purchase them. 


TO OUR READERS! 

Mr. Brett wishes his Readers to understand that if 
any handbills have been inserted in his Works, they 
have been placed there without his knowledge or 
authority, some person who has taken a mean 
advantage of the popularity of the 

“BOYS OF ENGLAND,” 
“ YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN,” and 
“BOYS OF THE WORLD,” 


Those three Works being the ones Mr. Brett ts 
peer 4 


the Plays 
» with the 





MR. EDWIN J. BRETT 


Wishes to inform his readers, in acknowledgment of the 
great favour bestowed upon this Journal by all olnsses, 
that he intends to present Gratis 


A SERIES OF MAGNIFICENT GIFTS, 


to be oontinued week by week, of a moet novel, amusing, 
and instructive kind. 
Further particulars of the Gifts will be given next week. 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 


AND THE LARKS THRY PLAYED IN THE GREEN- 
WOOD SHADE. 


By the Author of “ Coutc Cacsoz,” &c. 
congrens 
CHAPTER I. 
Of all the archers that ever arched, 
The best was Robin Hood, 
And nobody drew a bow so true 
As Robin used to could. 
(Very) Old Ballad. 
HoopD! 
Ob ! glorious 
name! Every- 
body of course 
knows some- 
thing about 
that famous 
outlaw; but 
at the same 
time that is 
no reason why 
we shouldn't 
know some- 


am about to 

ursue some 
> Piquiries into 
“B his life and 
¢ adventures, 
relating facts 
hitherto un- 
known, some 
of them being 
of an _excru- 
ciatingly comic nature. As the ghost in Hamlet 
says— 





Ican a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
‘Will tickle thee “ to rights," warm thy yourg blood, 
‘Make thy two sides, like wakes, shake with mirth, 
"Thy month with laughter stretch from ear to ear, 
‘And each “ha, ha!" to come a-bursting forth 
Like Clown's when in the Christmas pantomime. 


(N.B.—If you can’t find this in Shakespeare, look 
till you can; only don't say it’s my fault.) 
But about Robin Hood. He was born in Notting- 


ham, or Leicester, or Northumberland, or Yorkshire | Ro 


(‘you pays your money and you takes your 
choice”), and ‘was supposed to be the son of his 
parents. Some erie, too, conjecture that he was 
a baby once, I think they were right. 

Others even add that his father was a keeper of 
the king’s deer; at all events he managed to keep 
his own dear family rey comfortably. 

Robin's relatives had some sort of right to the 
Earldom of Huntingdon ; but as they couldn’t prove 
their claim, a second consin, three times removed, 
named Baron de Beetelbrowze, an awfully wicked 
old sinner, managed to get the title. But Robin 
always cherished a hope of ultimately becoming 
earl—even from his ear/-iest years. 

Robin was a very clever child; at fourteen he 
was quite an accomplished artist, for he could draw 
anything, from a cork to a _perambulator, and once 
was seen to. draw one of his own teeth that was 
loose. But above all, he could draw the bow better 
than anybody, and he so improved as he got older, 
that he was certain to make a grand HIT some day 
or other. 

His srowth kept pace with his skill in shooting, 
80 that he shot down his game and shot up himself at 
the same time. Where he went to school, or at 
what shop he was in the habit of buying marbles, 
toffee, &e., history sayeth not. All we know. for 
certain is that Robin Hood gradually passed from 
child-hood to man-hood, but everything that is 
te authentic (and a precious sight more) you 
will be sure to find in this veracious history, 

Once Robin went to stay with his uncle, Squire 
Brown, at his estate, Gamewell Park. That was 
during the Christmas holidays, and, of course, there 
were no end of jollifications ; for those, my 
friends, were the good old times of forests of holly 
and mistletoe, and bullocks roasted whole, and 
plum-puddings about as oe ‘oung balloons, 
and all that sort of thing. ey fad many sports 
in the hall, wherein Robin distinguished himself 
tremendously ; and in shooting, especially, no one 
could ten times following hit the butt but Robin, 

In wrestling, running, &c., he was a match—and a 

striking match, too—for everybody. Well, his 
uncle took such a fancy to him, that he wanted 
him to stay at the Hall for ever, and go home after- 
wards. Robin, however, was always getting into 
scrapes ; either smashing windows, or taking 
birds’-nests, or shooting the king's game, or giving 
some influential personage who happened to be 
S cheeky ” to him a black eye. 

Besides, he was conkioually in debt. Being very 
generous to his companions and others, he never 
had any money by him, so was obliged to get 





everything “on tick,” and when he couldn’t + Pay, 
they sent in the bill to his uncle, and then there 
was a row. When our hero came of age, and was 
aoe for his own little accounts, it was worse 
still ; but when the New Bankruptcy Act was 
passed, and everybody had to pay at least ten 
shillings in the pound, Robin sce. that he wasa 
“ gone coon !” 

“Where’s my little account, Mr; Robin?” says 
old Bill Threadneedle, the tailor, nabbing our hero 
one morning in the court-yard. “I’ve called for it 
fifty-nine times.” 

“Go to the—I mean, go tomy uncle,” answered 
Robin. 

“Thave; but he won’t pay it; he’s in a norful 
rage. Besides me, there's Napp the hatter, and 

lvesfoot the butcher, and Fourai! the landlord of 
the ‘ Bluebottle,’ up at the Hall, with their little 
bills, all asking after you.” 

“The deuce they are!” cried Robin. ‘Here, Mr. 
Threadneedle, is eighteenpence, and I’ve got a 
friend round the corner who will give me the rest 
to pay you. 


Wait here ; I shan’t be a minute,” 





“THE WHOLE PARTY POUNCED UPON ROBIN,” 


_ And Robin vaulted over the wall (seven feet. high) 

in half a ji just as all his creditors came rushing 

out of the Hall with their bills in their hands, 

they opened the gate, and flew in a body after 
in. 


There was an exciting chase. Our hero made for 
the green sward, and led them a fine dance. He 
dodged in and out among the trees, plunged into 
thickets, jumped over bushes ; in short, tired them 
all out, and one by one they gave in. 

But Robin only got out of the frying-pan into the 
fire, for in bolting along a sort of avenue at railroad 
hae he run right up against a party of three of 
the king’s foresters, tumbling one of them over and 
himself. too, 





“I BOLTED WITH THE LEG OF MUTTON.” 
(See next week.) 


“Nabhim! It’s Robin Hood! the fellow who 
shot one of the king’s deer the other day !” cried 
the man. 

And the whole party pounced upon Robin, who 
was quite cea but he didn’t care; he just 
picked himself up, kicked out on each side with his 

eavy boots, thereby knocking down two of his foes, 
and as to the third, who hadn’t had time to get up, 
he just rolled him along like a barrel of beer, jumped 
over him, and run straight on about three degrees 
quicker than lightning. 

Robin ran such a long time that he actually didn't 
leave off till he stopped. 

Then he sat down to breathe, which he had left 
off doing altogether for the last two hours. 

“Tm in a pretty pickle,” thought he. “Idaren't 
go home either to my papa’s or my uncle's, for 
somebody would be sure to nab me either for debt 
or for striking the king's foresters. Besides, I'm 
altogether lost in this Sherwood Forest, which 
seems as endless as from here to Jericho,” 








However, havin refreshed himself with a couple 

uirrels’ eggs, he felt more composed. 

“Now which way shall I go?” asked Robin of 

himself. “When every road seems to lead nowhere, 

it’s rather a puzzler how to find one’s way to any- 

where, and I haven't even got a halfpenny to tess 
” 


up. 


of 


CHAPTER II. 
IF YOU'LL PLEASE READ ON, YOU'LL HEAR THE 
HISTORY OF LITTLE JOHN. 


AT this moment he saw a figure approaching 
among the trees. a 

It was a tall man—so tall, in short, that it was 
not at all astonishing that Robin felt a bit nervous 
at peeing hic. a 

“Oh, Jerusalem! Who are you ?” he cried. 

“Why, my, name's John Little,” cried the other. 
a pale to the celebrated LITTLE family.” ‘ 

“Oh, lor! If you’re a specimen of the LITTLE 
family, I wonder what the BIG family’s like ?” eriedh 
Robin. “ But sit down here, mate, and as you're 0 
tall, spose you take a drop of something short.” ~~ 

And he handed him his brandy-bottle. 

“ Thank’ee,” says John. 

And he sat down on the grass beside Robin. 

He looked taller, if possible, sitting down than 
standing up. = 

When he stretched ont his legs, it was like paying 
out the Atlantic cable. . 

“ What's been your little game up to this time?” 
he inquired of Robin, presently. 4 

Robin told him his history, and, in return, his 
new companion related his. 

“ When I was very little,” he begen (“I wonder 
when that was 7’ thought Robin ; but he didn’t sa 
so). ‘I mean when I wasa baby, I was so 
that my mother was always afraid of my slipping 
out through the chinks of my cradle. a 

“My father (who keeps the ‘Toad and Turnip- 
top’ tavern) being rather short-sighted, had to put on 
his spectacles whenever he wanted to look at me. 
I was the wonder of the town, Tom Thumb was 
an elephant compared tome. They didn’t put me 
down in the census, thinking it wasn't worth while. 

“Well, time went on, and I didn’t grow any 
bigger. 

“At last my mother saw in the ily Te 
an advertisement of the ‘ te ae NR 
LARGER,’ sold in bottles, and warranted to make 
children grow up to any size on the shortest notice. 
A bottle of this wonderful preparation was got for 
me, I was to take two teaspoonfuls every night, 


“From that hour I began growing 81 3 but 
unluckily the bottle was left within my , and 
the stuff being rather nice, what must I do but get 


hold of it, and completely empty the whole lot ! 

« What do you think was the consequence ? Why, 
I began growing at such a rate that I_was soon 
bigger than anybody else in the house. It seemed 
as if I were never going to stop. 

“They had to hang weights on to me, and tie me 
to the floor ; but for these precautions I might have 
as it is, I at last 


‘own. quite out of remembrance ; 5 \s 
aon short (or rather tall) at six feet six, and but 
for being rather weak about the knees, I’m a 


match for any man my size or even smaller, 

“When I iad old enough, I joined a volunteer 
corps. 

eT practised shooting till I could hit anything at 
any distance, even whether I aimed at at or not, and 
as a marksman; I soon became a ae mark, 

“Thus, you see, I had an ain in life, though my 
height made me a butt to my companions. 

“Not being inclined to stand too much chaff, I 
made an example of one elles 7 kepeoabin; z, me 
‘lamp-post’ and saying, “ Who shot the moon 

“e T just took him by the seruff of the neck and 
lifted ‘him to the top of the real lamp-post in our 
practising-yard, and there let him hang. 

“For this I got into a row, and was turned out of 
the corps. 2 

«However, I was not one to be cast down, being 
always of an asptring disposition, and believing that 
though tall enough already, I should some day rise 
in the world. Then I joined the police force, 

“ Here I was all right. , 

“ Didn't I create a sensation in my uniform! 

“The boys used to run like mad when [ came up 
and found them at their larks ; and anybody 
whom I told to ‘move on,’ did it with a ven- 

feance. 

“All the servant girls and cooks within ten miles 
fell in love with me; and considering my majestic 
appearance, amiable disposition, and ‘beautiful for 
ever’ moustache, who could wonder at it ? 

(To be continued.) 
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“sTOP TILL MY MAN HAS HAD A LITTLE BRANDY," SAID CRAWLEY. 


THE KING OF THE SCHOOL; He had already fought two or three severe 


school fights, on each eccasion proving the con- 
OR, WHO WILL WIN? queror, though there were ugly whispers abroad 
By the Author of “Curvy Cnase,” “StRoncpow,” | that he had not fought fairly. 

&e., &e. Egerton was about his equal in height and 
size, and felt full of enthusiasm, remembering 
the line— 

“Thrice is he armed that hath hig quarrel just.” 
Before going to the place of combat, he had 
practised for an hour with the gloves, and had 
found himself able, without much difficulty, to 
overcome both his friends, Fitzgerald and the 
Earl of Pembridge. 





+ 


CHAPTER III.—(continued.) 





LL the spectators were breathless with sus- 
A pense, as the two combatants prepared to 
: commence hostilities. 

Baynes was a strongly-built youth, not too 
fleshy, and possessed of a great deal of self-con- 
fidence. 
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This inspired him with confidence. 

Baynes, nothing loth, relying upon his former 
victories, and the reputation he had gained as 
a bruiser, stepped forward, and— 

The combat commenced ! 

RounD THE First brought out the sparring 
qualities of both. 

Either combatant was anxious to discover the 
other's weak points. 

Baynes assumed a more busy action than his 
opponent, but conriderable fistic science was dis- 
played by both. 

After sparring for some minutes, Baynes had 
the good fortune to plant his left fist very 
cleverly upon Egerton’s forehead, without the 
Jeast chance of a return blow, thus gaining the 
first advantage. 

Fravk, however, took it very coolly, having 
made up his mind to win the fight, no matter 
what difficulties might stand in the way. 

He showed quite a confident bearing, while the 
other, elated by his first success, smiled quite as 
joyously as he toed the mark. 

“T'll bet two to one against your-man,” said 
Crawley, who acted as Baynee’s second. 

“T'll take you with a great deal of pleasure— 
sovereigns, of course?” replied the Earl of Pem- 
bridge. 


The bet was booked, during a few seconds of | 


j ‘very cautious work between the combatants, 


which precluded a rally at close quarters, in 
which Egerton managed to give his antagonist a 
sounding blow upon the chest, which he en- 
deavoured to repeat, but, in so doing, caught 
another heavy blow on the forehead. 

The Crawleyites applauded greatly, and Frank 
Egerton’s seconds began to look rather down in 
the mouth. 

“T'll repeat the bet,” said Crawley. 

“Certainly,” replied Pembridge; “I should 
be a very poor second did I refuse to put my 
cash upon my principal.” 

“Tam with you on the same terms, Crawley,” 


observed Fitzgerald, who had been very intently | 


watching his friend’s boxing. 


The ground being rather slippery, after a long | 


term of wet weather, they paused for a moment, 
looked’ at each other with a smile, and then 
recommenged, 

Higerton’s length of arm now began.to show to 
advantage, and enabled him to ‘draw the ruby,’ 
as a Bell's Life reporter would style it. 

Some close and hard hitting followed, at the 
end of which Baynes fell, the first round being 
thue slightly in favour of Egerton. 

“If you like to acknowledge yourself beaten 
you may withdraw your man,” said Pembridge. 

“Thank you, we decline to take a licking,” 
repliéd Baynes’s second. 

“You will be compelled to do so sooner or 
later,” was the respoase, at which Crawley shook 
his head incredulously ; but he did not offer to 
renew his bets. 

Round the seeond then. commenced. 

Egarton, with great self-possession, advanced 
to tho.attaek, being the dirst to leave his seoond's 
kneq@ There wasa slight symptom of discolour- 


ation on his forehead, and Baynes’s mouth was a,| 


little puffed. 

The latter, however, met his adversary with 
grcat determination, and had the good luck to 
give Egerton a heavy left-hand blow upon the 
shoulder, receiving in return one on the crown 
of the head. 

Both then sparred fur wind; that is, kept on 
the defensive while regaining breath, then 
rzsumed the conflict. Baynes first-attempted to 
put ina hit, but Egerton was clever enough to 
stop it, and returned right and left, drawing 
blood again. Then Baynes rushed in, and began 
to wrestle, when both fell at the same time, 

Their seconds picked them up, and employed 
some few minutes in preparing them for a 
renewal, 

Egerton looked fresh, and his face was toler- 
ably free from marks, while Baynes had several 
severe bruises, which were beginning to exhibit 
different hues. Frank quickly came up to the 
scratch, and put himself on guard. 

“ Now, then, where’s your man?” asked the 
Earl of Pembridge. 

“ Here he is,” replied Crawley ; “ the referee 
has not called ‘time’ yet. We shall be up in 
time to beat you.” 


this miserable affair?” asked Frank, speaking 
for the first time, 

“ Stop till my man has had a little brandy,” 
replied Crawley, “then we shall be delighted to 
finish giving you a thrashing.” 

As he spoke, he placed a pocket flask to 
Baynes’s lips. 

“Time !” said Marsham, who acted as judge 
and referee. 

The combatants being both upon their mettle, 
commenced the third round with great spirit. 

Egerton, with much dexterity, put in two tre- 
mendous hits on Baynes’s left cheek. 


attempte, managed to give his adversary a left- 
hander on the throat. 

For a moment Frank was almoet stunned, but, 
rapidly recovering, he closed in and both fell— 
Egerton being underneath this time. 

Crawley’s party cheered loudly. 

“Shall I have the pleasure of booking you 
again at the old figure ?” asked Crawley. 

“ Certainly,” replied Pembridge. 

“I don’t mind taking your offer, ” said 
Marsham ; “for I certainly think ——" : 

“ Pardon me—we can’t allow the referee to 
make a bet, and his opinion should be reserved 
till asked for on either side.” 

Round the fourth was extremely short. Baynes 
managed to deliver another blow on the throat, 
knocking Egerton fairly off his legs. 

Baynes’s few friends cheered loudly, and began 
to look upon the battle as won, for it seemed as 
though Egerton would not be able to renew the 
combat. 

“Are you sufficiently thrashed?” 
Crawley. 

“ By no means!” responded the Ear! of Pem- 
bridge. “Here, one of you fellows cut to the 
‘Six Bells,’ and bring up a bottle of brandy.” 

The “Six Bells,” an old-fashioned hostelry, 
happened to be close by, and in a few moments, 
under the influence of the spirit, Frank Egerton 
| began to rally. When Marsham again called 
time he was able to appear at the scratch with a 
smile upon his face. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh rounds were 
quickly fought, with no great. results on either 
side. It was cvident to all that two or three 
more would decide the conflict one way or the 
other, for the combatants not being profegsionally 
trained pugilists, were beginning to show scanti- 
| ness of breath, and other symptoms of distress. 

Both took more brandy, then rose once more 
from their seconds’ knces. 

As Egerton advanced towards his opponent, it 
was evident that his throat had been severely 
visited by the swipgiag hits administered in the 
previous rounds. 

However, he went forward steadily, evincing 
every disposition to fight it out. 

He brought hisleft hand to bear with sting- 
ing severity on Baynes's mouth, bringing more 
blood. 

That young gentleman feinted, and stepped 
baek, but was rapidly followed by Egerton, who 
dashed in, regardless of consequences, delivering 
both right and left upen the right eye and again 
upon the mouth. 

Baynes fell heavily, and was immediately 
picked up by his second. 

Crawley wiped the blood from his face and 
mouth, and once more applied the brandy flask. 
to his.lips. 

Baywes, in a very listless manner, swallowed 
the spirit, which had not the usual effect upon 
him, and failed to revive him. 

He sat upon his second’s knee, staring vacantly 
around. 


asked 





Egerton, though flushed and slightly fatigued, 
was able to walk round the ring, to keep his 
blood in circulation. 

“ Had you not better give it up, and confess 
yourself beaten ?” Pembridge again asked. 

“By no means,” was the reply. “We are 
quite able to beat you yet.” 

“ That remains to be seen.” 4 

“Less chatter there,” interposed Marsham. 
“ Time’s up; bring your men to the scratch.” 

Frank Egerton as he commenced the ninth 
round saw that the victory was his own. 

Baynes walked with a very tottering step, and 
seemed hardly conscious. However, he made a 


In return Baynes, after several abortive! 


“Had we not better hasten on to the end of! 





show of putting up his fists, and was immediately 
knocked down by Egerton. . 

Some minutes elapsed, and then Crawley, 
finding that his principal still remained insen- 
sible, said sulkily — 

“We acknowledge ourselves beaten.” 

“ Hurrah, hurrah f shouted Egerton’s friends, 
who outnumbered the others three to one. 
“ Hurrah for Frank Egerton.” 

“ Who has proved himself THE KING OF THE 
ScHOOL !” added Pembridge. 

Half-a-dozen of them then seized him and 
bore him in triamph to the “ S{x Bells.” 

The host was accustomed to see the pupils of 
the college slightly bruised after a visit to the 
old chalk pit, so forebore to express any surprise 
till he heard that it was Baynes who had suffered 
defeat at the hands of our young hero. 

“What, Mr. Baynes whopped !” 
claimed. 

“Yes,” replied Pembridge, “licked after a 
splendid milt.which lasted fifty minutes—nine 
rounds.” 

‘Tt must have been a_hot 'un, for I taught 
Mr. Baynes to box myself,” said Grimes. “ But 
come, sir, les me tie thie bit of raw meat over 
your eye ; itis a stunning thivg to take out all 
the inflammation.” 

Frank submitted, and, after sundry bottles of 
Bass had been consumed, and he had recovered 
his breath and strength a little, he and his sup- 
porters set out to return to Lexicon College. 
Crawley and his friends, supporting Baynes, were 
some little distance ahead. 


he ex- 


CHAPTER IV. 
PROFESSOR MOERITZ. 
“ Ach Himmel! Wer ist dieser jiingling ?” * ex- 
claimed a stout, middle-azed man, with fair long 
hair, as he saw the conquered one come towards 
the college. 

Having carefully adjusted a pair of blue - 
tacles upon his nose he gave another look, which 
seemed to satisfy him as to the youth’s identity. 

“Mein gott I" he then exclaimed in slower and 
more guttural tenes, “ Mein gott! it is Baynes, 
and he shall have been fighting.” 

Tite speaker was Dr. Franz Moeritz, professor 
of German, mathematics, and natural phifesephy 
in Lexicon College. 

Professor Moeritz was most decidedly a popular 
man among his pupils, a strict disciplinarian in 
clags hours, a splendid scholar, and a profound 
thinker ; in the playfield a burly, genial giant, 
who delighted to take part in the sports patron- 
ised by the Boys of England. 

None laughed more heartily than he when 
he made some ridiculous blunder in the midst of 
a game of cricket, or became the vietim of some 
practical joke. 

“Ah, Meinheer Baynes, so you have been at 
ze box. Dat is bad.” 

Baynes looked down, and said nething. He 
felt very weak, and heartily longed to retére to 
his bed-room. i 

Finding the professor was not inclined to put 
any more questions, he tottered away. 

Then up came Frank Egerton. 

“Zo you are ze new poy. You haf begun well, 
sir ; you haf beat Baynes till he shall no come 
home with a blue eye.” 

“T was challenged, sir.” 

“Ah!” 

“Of course I could not refuse to accept a 
challenge. Even you, sir, I think, would fight 
under such circumstances.” 

“ Yes ; but vot haf you done that be challenges 
you?” bi 

“T gave him a good caning sir.’ 

“Jel I should challenge any man dat beats 
me mit a shtick.” 

“Tt served him right, Dr. Moerits ; he behaved 
in a most cruel manner to a poor little homeless 
boy only half his size,” observed Fitzgereld. 

“ Was ist grausamer !” ¢ ejaculated the Ger- 
man, holding up his hands. “I should haf in 
Vaterland haf beat him mit a shtick, and be 
would haf challenge me. But we should not 
fight mit ze box as you Englanders always do.” 

BAN GAS ce i SE 


*® Oh, Heaven! who is this youth ? 
+ What is more cruel! 
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“How then, doctor?” asked the young earl. 

“I would fight mit a degen—sword, as you 
call him.’”” 

“Ah, yes; I have heard of the way German 
students fight,” laughed Frank. “They pad 
themselves till it is almost impossible for a 
sword to penetrate their thick dresses; and then, 
if one gets a scratch on the finger or wrist, his 
courage cannot be doubted.” 

“It is not always so,” responded the professor. 
“Look.” 

He pulled off his hat—of the true republican 
shape—and shaking back his tawny locks showed 
atone deep scar extending right across the 


The boys gathered round him curiously, as 
thongh waiting for an explanation. 

“Tt was done when I was at the Heidelberg 
University.” 

“Tell us how, doctor ; I should like to hear a 
story of a real duel,” said Pembridge. 

Doctor Moerits hesitated, but being pressed by 
all the boys, at last consented to tell his tale. In 
repeating it to our readers, we shall take the 
liberty of making the professor speak good 
English, a thing be was not accustomed to do. 

“It is twenty-five years since I first entered the 
university of Heidelberg. 

“I was then a young man, and entered with 
heartiness into all the freaks and jokes of uni- 
versity life, though I certainly did not neglect 
the lectures, 

“Tn fact, I always devoted at least three hours 
every day to hard reading. 

“ Of course, most of you have heard that in 
Germany the students do little except drink beer 
and smoke. 

“That is wrong; many of them are accom- 
plished students, though it is also true that maby 
more are confirmed tavern haunters. 

“Ttried to hit the medium ; if I spent my 
days in study, I saw no particular harm in 
passing the evenings in the society of my fellow 
students. 

“It was at one of these convivial meetings 
that I first met the man who gave me that 
wound. 

“He was an Englishman, too, and bore the 
same name ag you.” 

ae professor pointed to Frank Egerton as he 
spoke. 

“ That is strange,” muttered our hero. 

Doctor Moeritz, without heeding:the interrup- 
tion, went on— 

“ His:name was Faisfax Egerton——” 

“fhe-pameof my uncle who went to America 
Toammngo, and.has not since been heard of,” said 


“fis indeed a singular coincidence,” replied 
the professor. ‘“‘ However, as I am unable to tell 
whether it was your uncle or not, Ican only finish 
the history of my duel. 

“We met one night at a hostelry renowned for 
the excellence of its beer. 

“Of course the guests were all students, and 
among them was one named Fritz Leiderwold, 
a poor weakly youth, who had only just joined 
the university. 

“He was the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow ; a circumstance which, combined 
with the bad health Fritz had always suffered, 
had led to his having been brought up in a very 
effeminate way. 

“He could neither ride, swim, shoot, nor 
fence ! 

“The Englishman knew this well, and neg- 
lected no o unity of reminding Fritz of his 
want of ood, 

“Egerton, I should say, was not like some other 
Englishmen who were at Heidelberg ; they were 
manly fellows, while he, though possessed of 
great personal strength and considerable skill 
with the sword, was known to be very cautious 
with whom he quarrelled. 

“On this particular evening he seemed moro 
insulting than usual. 

“ As T entered the tavern I heard him say— 

“Its a great pity such babies as you are 
allowed to go about without their nurses. Now 
I very nearly mistook you for a man.’ 

“«You pride yourself upon your strength and 
skill, Mr. Egerton,’ replied Fritz. ‘I have 
never yet handled a sword; but you will not 
dare repeat those words this day six months.’ 


“*] dare pull your nose now,’ said the ruffian, 
but before he could carry out his threat I dashed 
a tankard of beer full in hia face. 

“Of course, after that he could not avoid 
challenging me, nor could I, under any pretext, 
refuse to meet him. 

“ Friends on either side proffered their assist- 
ance, and a meeting was arranged for the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 

“It was on a Saturday the quarrel took place. 

“We met. 

“It had been scitled that no padded dresses 
were to be worn, and that sabres were to be used 
—a very different affair from transforming your 
adversary into a cotton bale, and tilting at hin 
with a knitting-needle. 

“TY found my adversary knew the theory of 
sword-play quite as well as I did myself. 

“It was also very evident that having entered 
on the affair, he wished to come out of it with 
flying colours. 

“ He fought very carefully. 

“ At length I managed to give him a alight 
wound on the arm. 

“That scemed to fire him with a determina- 
tion to be revenged, and a few seconds after- 
wards I received the wound I have shown you. 

“TI just had strength enough left to return the 
compliment when I fainted ; our seconds inter- 
posed, and declared that we had both acted like 
men of honour. 

“It was a week after the duel before I was 
permitted to leave my chamber. 

“TI inquired about my late antagonist, and 
was told that another week must elapse ere he 
would be permitted to rise from his bed. 

‘A few days afterwards I was looking out of 
my window looking towards the Kénigsthul,* 
when I fancied I saw people walking upon the 
summit. I took down my telescope, looked 
carefully, and saw that one of the two persons 
was my late antagonist, Egerton, the other being 
a female whom I could not recognise. 

“Some mysterious influence urged me to go 
also to the Kinigsthul. When I reached the 
spot where I had scen Egerton he had dis- 
appeared, nor have I set eyes upon him since; 
but I found a piece of paper which I still 
preserve, partly as a memento of the combat, 


and partly in the hopes that some day it may, 


prove of value to some honest man.” 

Thus ended the professor’s tale; but little 
thought he how soon he was to be called upon 
to fight another though less harmful combat. 

° * ° . e 

Next morning found Baynes unable to rise. 

The thrashing he had received, together with 
the mortification attendant upon a public defeat, 
preyed heavily upon his spirits as well as body. 

On being informed of the cause, Doctor 
Whackley at once asked Frank if it was true, 

“Yes, sir,” was the unhesitating reply. 

The doctor looked stern for a minute, and 
said— 

“I don’t approve of fighting ; but, as there 
seems to have been some provocation in the 
shape of a challenge, I feel compelled to over- 
look it. Iam glad, too, that you, like most of 
my pupils, know how to speak the truth.” 

“Rather an impertinent remark,” thought 
Frank to himself, but then neither he ner the 
other pupils of Lexicon College knew that 
Baynes had been guilty of prevarication when 
questioned as to the fight. 

Two days after the combat, Baynes wrote the 
following note to his friend Captain Robinson 
—of the black-guards, said Pembridge. 

He did not tell any one of his friends, not 
even the renowned Crawley, what he was writing 
about ; but we, using the author's power of seeing 
farther through a brick wall than other people, 
shall take the liberty of peeping through the 
envelope and reading it. 

It was worded thus :— 





“ DEAR ROBINSON,—Since I saw you the other 
day I have had a tremendous mill with one of 
our fellows, and, you will be sorry to hear, got 
the worst of it. I cannot leave my bed for a 
week, so that you see it will be quite impossible 
for me to do anything towards Monday night’s 
adventure. But don’t be alarmed, old fellow ; 


‘* King’s seat, a hill on the south side of Heidelberg. 
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put off the affair for a week or two, and I will 
ind some means of paying you the £20. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“ HILTON BAYNEs.” 


Captain Robinson swore when he received the 
note, and vowed that he would not be baulked 
by # boy, and that Monday night would find 
him— Baynes knew where ! 





CHAPTER V. 
“HARRY, THE HEIR OF A NOBLE HOUSE,” 


Ir is time now that we should enlighten our 
Teaders as to the doings of the boy whose ap- 
pearance at the station was the cause of the fight 
between Baynes and Egerton. 

After being rescued a second time from his 
tormentors, “ Harry, the Heir of a Noble House,” 
as young Webber called bim, hunted about, and 
with a little trouble managed to find, a decent 
and cheap lodging, which he immediately took 
possession of, and enjoyed such a night's sleep 
as he had not known for many months, 

The next day—that is, the day of the great 
fight—he entered upon his duties; gathering 

reen food for Webber’s rabbits, looking after 
Mfarsham's dogs, and grooming the Earl of Pem- 
bridge’s horse. 

The work suited him admirably, and so kindly 
was he treated by his young masters, that he 
blessed the day he was tempted to go into the 
railway station to try to beg a penny. 

Things went on very pleasantly till he had 
been in the good old town of Ballsbury a 
week. 

On that day—which, of course, was the Mon- 
day of which Captain Robinson had spoken so 
impressively—he was, by Marsham’s instructions. 
taking the two terriers (which were kept at the 
“ Six Bells”) out for exercise. 

He walked till he reached a wood at the top 
of the hill above the old chalk-pit. 

Suddenly Pincher and Billy bolted into the 
underwood, most probably in pursuit of a 
rabbit, 

Harry called and whistled in vain, they would 

not return to him, nor had he any very definite 
| idea which way they had gone. 
; Not knowing much about such matters it 
| struck Harry that it would not be a bad idea to 
climb a tree ; then, perhaps, bis range of vision 
being more extended, he would be able to sce 
something of the truant tykes. 

Accordingly he ascended a young oak, the 
trank of which was thickly covered with ivy. 

No dogs could be seen, but he suddenly be- 
came aware of footsteps and voices approach- 


ing. 

Row the London boy had heard terrible tales 
of the horrible punishments inflicted by the 
bloated aristocracy of this land upon small boys, 
poachers, stick gatherers, and other hardy tres- 


passers. 

The idea flashed through his mind swift as 
lightning that the approaching individuals were 
two gamekeepers in the employ of the tyrannical 
proprietor of the wood—that they had heard him 
calling the dogs, and, therefore, would imme- 
diately imprison him for poaching, or perhaps 
some crime of greater magnitude. 

The first law of Nature—self-preservation— 
was obeyed immediately. 

He crouched among the ivy that clustered 
about the fork of the trunk so as to completely" 
conceal himeelf. 

The voices approached nearer and nearer. 

“Surely they can’t be gamekeepers,” thought 
the boy. “Why, they are not talking about 
me!” 

That was quite true. 

Any thing or body appeared to be the theme 
of their conversation, though it seemed they had 
some kind of game in view. 

Harry listened more attentively. 

“ Old Whackley is rich enough fora Jew,” said 
one. 

“ And ever go much stingier,” replied the other. 
“TI did the petition dodge up there once ; widow 
and six children burnt out, and all that sort of 
thing. I'm blest if he didn't send it back, say- 
ing that he believed I was an impostor, and he'd 
a good mind to send for the peclers.” 

“That, of course, didn’t suit your book ” 
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THE 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 


By the Author of “ Past amp Paxsent,” &c., dc. 
—>— 


“Tshould say not. Wel, young lively, who 
thinks he can play billiards, owes me twenty 
pounds ; and as he can't pay, and won’t——" 

The speaker dropped his voice to a whisper, 
and Harry could only catch a few disjointed 
words. 

“In his bed-room—good plan—-we collar—all 
the blame on him—splendid swag.” 

“Why, they must be thieves,” thought the 


Fitzgerald, the Earl of Pembridge, and several 
others, 

“Very good; your opinion may be well 
founded, but until this matter is settled, the boy 
must not set foot on my premises.” 

“You shall be obeyed, Doctor Whackley ; but 
as you have given no instructions to the con- 
trary, I shall still continue to employ him— 
beyond the boundaries of the school,” said the 
young earl, 




















FRENCH gene- 
ral named 
Bonaparte was 


bo “and they mean to rob Doctor Whackley.” spoken of in 
e waited till the men had passed out of} “As you please,” was the doctor's polite], our last chap- 
sight, then slid down from the tree, and hurried | response, and the interview then terminated. ter, “of whom 
back towards Lexicon College. A messenger was sent to the police office, and, we should have 

Just on the outskirts of the town he saw | consequently, a couple of extra constables were more to say 
Doctor Franz Moeritz, the German profeasor. detailed to keep guard over the school premises. resently ;"" and. 

Recognising in him some one high in authority} After some talk with these men, Egerton and as no skeech of a His- 


at the academy, Harry stopped him and hurriedly 
told him what he had just heard, 

“Good boy,” exclaimed the professor, “ I vill 
gif you a great reward von day. I vill lehren 
(teach) you ye science of mathematics for nichts 
(nothing).” 

“Thank you, sir,” responded Harry, who, 


Fitzgerald decided upon constructing a patent 
alarum. 

They procured a long kite string belonging to 
one of the smaller boys, and passed it quite 
round the building, keeping it about six inches | 
above the ground by means of forked sticks. | 
Half-a-dozen old bells were fastened to various 


tory of France would 
be useful without some 
account of him, we now 
give it. 

Napoleon Bonaparte 
-— was born in Corsica, of 





pees 





however, had but a very vague idea as to what 
his reward was to be. 

“You shall say nothing, goot boy, nothing at 
all of that you haf said to me. No one shall 
know, and ze tief shall be caught. Goot boy, 
here is a schelling for you. Now go, and hold 
your tongue ; if you cannot, give some oder boy 
sixpence, and he shall hold it for you.” 

‘arry laughed at the kind-hcarted professor 
as he hurried back to the college. 

Then the boy bethought him of the dogs. 

It would never do to go back and inform 
Mr. Marsham that he had lost them. Another 
effort must be made to find the truant animals, 

Accordingly, he walked back to the wood, and 
after some little time discovered them half 
buried in the earth, in a large hole they had 
pawed out, in a vain endcavour to unearth a 
rabbit. So intent were they upon their occupa- 
tion, that they did not notice Harry till he 
was close to them, and had slipped a string over 
their necke. 

That done he led them back in triumph to the 
“ Six Bells,” and condemned them to imprison- 
ment fof the remainder of the day. 

In the meantime Professor Moeritz had created 
no small sensation at Lexicon College. 

He rushed at full speed into Doctor Whack- 
ley's study, where some twenty of the senior 
boys were assembled, and hurriedly related his 
tale—purposely omitting to say from whom he 
received his information. 

The principal of the college, though as sound 
a scholar as one could wish to meet, was slightly 
informed in the ways of the world, and felt as 
Charlie Fitzgerald expressed it, “no end of 
bothered.” 

“ What is to be done, Herr Moeritz, what is to 
be done, boys ?” he asked. “ This is a big house, 
and it is impossible to say where they will make 
their entrance.” 

“Send for ze police,” suggested Professor 
Moeritz. They shall protect you.” 

“That is the best thing to be done, I fancy, sir,” 
said Fitzgerald, who was one of the company in 
the study. 

“And if the thieves sheuld, by any chance, 
effect an entrance, we shall be able to givea 
good account of them,” added Egerton. “ As we 
are forewarned we shall be in readiness.” 

“T almost wish they would do so,” said Mar- 
sham, 

“Tt would be a delightful sensation—the cap- 
ture of a gang of housebreakers by Dr, Whack- 
ley’s pupils,” continued Frank. 

“ But from whom did you get your informa- 
tion, Mr. Moeritz ?” the principal at length 
asked. 

The question being thusdirectly put, of course 
the worthy German could do nothing less than 
give an equally direct answer. 

“Do you think this London street boy's 
information is correct?” was Whackley's next 
question. ‘Or is it not quite possible that he 
may have been in league with the thieves, and at 
the last moment, fearing detection, has preferred 
to betray his comrades rather than share their 
punishment.” 

“I think he is perfectly honest,” said Egerton, 

“And I!” “And I!” “And I!” echoed 








parts of this cordon. 








the bells ringing. 








parations, and expressed the greatest concern. 
He wrote a note and bribed one of t! 
servants to take it down to 
the billiard-rooms, and de- 
liver it to Captain Robinson. 

The servant took it, but, 
to Baynes’s great disgust, 
returned with the informa- 
tion that the captain had not 
been there during the day, 
and was not expected. 

Such news as this did not | 
give Baynes any very great 
pleasure : he tossed about on 
his bed and the feverish | 
symptoms became consider- 
ably aggravated. 

The senior boys(the juniors 
had not been told anything 
about the expected visit) re- 
mained in their rooms ready 
dressed. 

All the lights were extin- | | 
guished, but it would be only 
the work of a moment to 
re-kindle them. 

For a long time all was 
quiet. 

At length the great bell of 
the cathedral tolled the hour 
of midnight. 

Then a few minutes after- 
wards was heard the faint 
tinkling of one of the alarm 
bells, 


(To be continued, Commenced 
in No. 166.) 
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A Fatner’s Bixasinc,—A couple ran off to get 
married, and came back to the bride’s house, where 
she humbly sued for the forgiveness of her father, 
kneeling at his feet, all tears. “Forgive, forgive 
me, dearest father!” sobbed the lovely suppliant. 
$s Forgive you!” exclaimed the old gentleman ; 
“why, I am only too glad to get rid of you. Your 
ill-temper and idleness have been the plague of my 
life, and make your marriage no loss to me, my 
dear child. So take her,” added the old gentleman, 
generously, addressing the happy man, “and may 
you be happy.” 

AT a crowded lecture the other evening, a young 
lazy standing at the door of the hall was addressed 
by an honest Hibernian, who was in attendance on 
the occasion. “Indade, miss, I should be glad to 
give you a sate, but the empty ones are all full.” 


“Fanny, don’t you think Mr. Bold is a handsome 
man?” “Oh, no! I can't endure his looks. He is 
homely enough.” “Well, he's fortunate, at all 
events, for an old aunt hus just died, and left him 
twenty thousand dollars.” “Indeed! is it true? 
Well, now, since I come to recollect, there is a 
certain noble air about him; and he has a fie eye 
—that can’t be denied.” 





The result, of course, would be that any one < 
unaware of this trap, would, in approaching the} \ 
house, kick his foot against the string and set 










Baynes, who was still compelled to keep his 
bed, was informed by Crawley of all these pre- 


he 


ASSASSINATION OF GENERAL KLEBER, 


8 good family, in 1769, 
4“and educated at the 
“artillery echool of 
—— Brienne. 
\ As all the students 

of this establishment 
were noble, the officers emigrated at the Revo- 
lution ; Bonaparte and three comrades being the 
only ones that remained of his regiment. 
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The place of an officer of artillery could not be 
supplied from the lower and uninformed ranks 
of life, as those of the line were in France ; 
and thus he found himself, at the age of twenty- 
four, with the rank of major. z 

As he happened to be possessed of rare quali- 
ties as an artillery officer, he was speedily 
to the rank of general, and entrusted, as we have 
already said, with some of the most important 
military commands sent forth by the then exist- 
ing French government, 

Towards the close of our last chapter, we left 
the famous Russian General, Suwarrow, proceed- 
ing to Switzerland, to assist the Austriaus in 
driving the French out of that country. 

Suwarrow was thoroughly defeated by the 
French troops under the command of a general 
named Massena, and his forces had to retreat 
over the highest ranges of the Alps. 

Often the Russian soldiers refused to advance 
through these stupendous and frigid regions ; 
the general would then cause a pit to be dug, 
fling himself into it, and desire bis army to 
march over his body, and desert, in those soli- 
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nae the commander that had so often led them 
0 victory. 

_ We must now return to Bonaparte and the 
it teal condition of France. 

Finding it impossible to make head inst 
the English in the East, the young French 
general returned to France, and was reccived with 
much enthusiasm. 

He hurried to Paris and found that the govern- 
ment of the Directory had reduced France 
toa most wretched condition. 

The provinces were in the most dis- 
organised state; the roads were infested 
with robbers, and all who were even 
nobly related were obliged to hide in 
terror or else join insurgent bands, 

Every statesman of experience or 
authority had already admitted the ne- 
cesity of a change, and many looked 
towards monarchy. 

On his arrival, Bonaparte shut himself 
up in his modest dwelling in vain. 

He was the loadstone which drew to 
it all authority and ambition. All partics 
made overtures to him. 

The country had shown itself incapable 
of establishing, of tolerating, or of being 
taled by a free government ; and to be- 
stow upon it one of unity and vigour was, 
in the present state of things, an act of 
necessity or even of patriotism. 

Bonaparte took several days to fix and 
mature his purposes. 

The two great parties in France at that 
time were called Democrats and Modera- 
tes; in other words, Radicals and Liberals, 
and Bonaparte, after having been coldly 
received by the former, joined the latter. 

The assumed object of the alliance 
was, not the establishment of a despotism 
under Bonaparte, but a new modelling of 
the constitution. 

To effect this, it was necessary to com- 
mence with a coup d'état, or revolution, and 
wei 9th November, 1799, was the day fixed for 


By means of 
valuable aid 


He 


tact, great courage, and the 
his brother Lucien, Napoleon 
effected it. 


made the head of the government | 


matters of business, and almost immediately 
plunged a dagger into his heart. 

Soon afterwards the French troops surrendered 
to the English, on honourable conditions, those 
of being transported to France. 

It might have been fairly supposed that the 
failure of the Egyptian expedition would have 
ruined Napoleon’s prospects, but it was not 80. 

His departure for Egypt was regarded by the 





BONAPARTE AT THE PYRAMIDS, 


French public as a matter of singular interest, 
and when the news arrived of the temporary 
halt of his army before the ids an 
enthusiasm was excited in France resembling 
that. which was excited in England by the battle 


i of the Alma or the destruction of Magdala. 


Bonaparte made a speech to his troops, which 


was 
under the title of Consul, and the French Re-' in these days would have been styled absurd— 


volution closed its career almost at the point 


Which it bad set out—in despotism. 


| 


DEPARTURE OF BONAPARTE FOR EGYPT. 


pause for a moment to state the 
final resglt gf*the French expedition to Egypt. 
When Bonaparte had left that country thi 
command of his troops had devolved upon a 
general named Kleber, and the latter was pre- 


Paring to follow Bonspette'e example when he 
fell a victim to an Arab assassin in his quarters 


assassin sought an interview with Gene- 
ral Kleber under pretext of arranging certain 


: 





‘bat the French army believed in him, and a 
| victory was the result, But again Bonaparte 


was compelled to return to Europe, leaving the 
french troops under the command of General 
Menou. 

Great Britain was now the only enemy the 
French had to contend with, and Egypt was the 
theatre of war. An armament was sent from 
England to expel the French from that coun- 
ti 


Ty: 
The land forces consisted of sixteen thousand 
men, under the command of Sir Ralph Aber- 





crombie, and a body of troops from India was to 
co-operate with him by way of the Red Bea. 

On the Ist of March, 1801, the British fleet, 
under Admiral Lord Keith, arrived in the 
Bay of Aboukir, and on the 7th the army 
effected a landing, in spite of a heavy fire of 
grape-shot poured down upon them by the 


enemy: 

Five days afterwards—on the 12th of March— 

‘they advanced within sight of the French 

army under the command of General 

Menou, which was advantageously posted 

on the ridge of a hilly country, between 
the canal of Alexandria and the sea. 

A partial action took place the fol- 
lowing day, in which the English had 
the advantage, and on March the 2st 
was fought the memorable battle of 
Alexandria, the conflict taking place at 
a distance of only four miles from that 
city. 

As already stated, the Christian re- 
ligion bad, in some measure, been restored 
to the citizens of the French republic, and 
on this occasion the troops before com- 
mencing action heard mass, 

Before the religious service was com- 
pleted, and while the troops were still on 
their knees, General Menon made a fiery 
speech a la Napoleon. 

He reminded them of the victories they 
had already gained in that land, and re- 
called to their minds the burning words 
spuken by Bonaparte before the battle of 
the Pyramids. 

“We must conquer or die!” said he. 
“To be beaten on the scene of our former 
glory would be worse than death. The 
English are weak, we are strong ; then 
forward to immortal fame !” 

The general, however, was mistaken in 
his ideas of English weakness. 

The conflict was long and desperate, 
but at length the French were defeated, their 
celebrated regiment, styled the Invincibles, was 
nearly annihilated, and its standard taken. 

But as a drawback to all these advantages we 
have to record that the English general, Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, received a mortal wound in 
the thigh in the hour of victory. 

A week after the battle he died, deeply re- 
gretted by the whole of the troops,.and the 
command then devolved upon General Hutchin- 


GENERAL MENOU ADDRESSING HIS TROOPS. 


son, who completed the work of his predecessor: 

The British army marched on to Cairo, where 
the Grand Vizier joined with his troops. 

The whole combined forces invested the city, 
which, on the 27th of June, capitulated. 

The conditions were that the French troops 
composing the garrison of that town, with all 
their private property, should be conveyed to 
the nearest French port in the Mediterranean, 
(To be continued. Commenced in No, 182.) 
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A STRANGE CAREER; 


OR, THE FORGER’S VICTIM. 
SS 
CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 
=| AM writing a poem, and 
this quiet spot suits my 
meditations,” was the re- 





ply. 

“Indeed! Judging by 
your dress, you don't look 
one who could afford to 
waste much time writing 
poetry.” 

“Now I might reply 
that fine clothes don’t show that the owner of 
Linden Lodge has forgotten how to be rude,” 

“ What poem are you writing?” he asked. 

“The progress of a forger,” answered the 
man. 

Osear started. The truth instantly flashed 
mpon him. Tie fellow before him was one of 
Pendle’s emissaries. 

He darted upon the man, and struck him a 
heavy blow in the face ; but at this moment the 
hedge was violeutly thrust aside, and two men, ' 
-one of whom he immediately recognised as 
Hatton, sprang upon him, | 

Oscar struggled desperately, and shouted for 
assistance, but a blow which seemed to crush in | 
the back of his head, felled him to the ground 
senseless, fi 

Two hours had clapsed since Oscar left the’ 
house, and it was already past the time he | 
usually left Linden Lodge. 

Mrs. Liversidge smiled maliciously, and said, 

“Oh! Miss Armitage, you know the men are 
such deceivers.” 

The time passed on. 

The gilt pendulum of the massive ormolu 
time-piece swung slowly to and fro, at each 
etroke making the world older and life shorter. , 

Mre. Liversidge sat busy at her eternal knit- | 
ting ; a smile rested on her features as every 
now and then she raised her little sharp eyes to | 
look over her spectacles to glance at her young 
companion's anxious face. 

She felt a secret satisfaction in the young; 
girl's distress. , 

“I feel so strange, Mrs. Liversidge. I hope 
nothing has happened to Mr. Merivale. He 
never could be so long away as this.” 

“That's rubbish, miss, to give way to those 
thoughts. He has probably met with some 
friend.” { 

“TI shall go into the gardon and see Richard,” ° 
said Cissy, finding no great comfort in Mrs. 
Liversidge's fatalist theory. 

The old man was waterin 
geraniums. 

“Mr. Mcrivale has been away more than two 
hours,” said Cissy, approaching him ; “and it’s 
pe the time he usually goes back to London. 

think there is no other train to-night. Some- 
thing must be the matter. He would never go 
without saying good-bye.” 

“No, Miss Cissy, that he never would. I can’t! 
think what can detain him.” i 

“ He has always been so particular in bidding ; 
me good-bye, Richard,” said Cissy. | 

There was something in the tone of her voice | 
that made the old man look round, and, as he | 
did so, he saw Cissy’s pale, anxious face turned | 
towards him, and the large, blue eyes looking 
anxiously into his, 

“ They can’t have had a quarrel,” he thought ; 
and then he said, “Well, mfss, I will run into 
the village, and sec if I can find him. Pray 
don't worry. He is, no doubt, safe enough.” 

But the old gardener had himself now grown 
apprehensive. 

He remembered the conversation between 
limsclf and Oscar an hour or so before, and 
Uegan to think that the mysterious stranger in 
the lane was by some means the cause of Oscar’s 
absence. 

But it is needless to say that the gardencr’s 
search was unavailing, and his return only added 





g a bed of. 


j asks for. 


Next morning a visitor was announced, who, 
in the language of the servant, desired to see 
the head of the house. 

Mrs Liversidge took upon herself to answer, 
and said— 

“Ask him to come into this room.” 

Cissy at first thought it might be a messenger 
from Osoar, but the strange term of “head of 
the house ” caused her heart to sink deeper. 

A middle-aged man entered. 

His hair was snowy white. 

-His lips were thin and firmly compressed, and 
his little restless eyes were cold and sinister in 
their expression. 

It was Mr. Cornelius Pendle. 

“ Have I the honour of addressing the mistress 


‘of this establishment?” asked Pendle, in his 


blandest tone. 
* Cissy could not reply, so Mrs, Liversidge 
anewered for her. 

sf Whatever you have t say,sir, you may say 
to us.” 

“This is Mr. Merivale’s-villa, I believe?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Then, I am sorry to sty, I'am the bearer of 
melancholy news; but,” and he looked with, 


wolfish eyes towards Cissy, “it concerns the| 


youag lady, who, I presume, is Miss Armitage.” 

Cissy clasped her hands in anguish, as she 
exclaimed— 

“What is it? Tell me—what has happened ?” 

Pendle paused. 

He secmed to be enjoying the anguish de- 
picted on the countenance of the poor girl. 

“Oh, speak—speak !” cried Cissy, ‘for Hea- 
ven's sake ! where is Oscar? Is‘he dead? Pray 
let me know the worst !” 

“No, Miss Armitage, he is not dead ; but I 
regret to say, for your sake, that he has left the 
country, never, I am afraid, to return !” 

Cissy’s heart seemed to stop beating ; her 
mouth opened wide, and she stared vacantly at 
Pendle. 

She rose mechanically from her chair and 
advanced a stcp towards him. 

Then a scream of wild despair issued from her 
lips, which touched even Pendle’s icy heart, and 
she screamed— 

“God have mercy on him!” and fell on the 
floor helpless. 

Mrs. Liversidge coolly rang the bell. 


servants Cissy was carried to her own room. 

All the power of restoratives seemed for some 
time unavailing. 

She was prostrate; she lay like a dclicate 
flower blighted—crushed in all its beauty and 
fulness.of life. 

Prescutly the sufferer gave a long-drawn sigh, 
and the parched lips closed and parted slowly. 

Then a low, murmuring wail of distress—of 
terrible despair—came from her, and after a 
little while the poor girl burst into a violent, 
agonising flood of tears. 

“She will be all right now,” said Mrs. Liver- 
sidge. “ You had better go down, Dick, and you 
two girls stop with her, and give her what she 
I must go and see the gentleman 
below ; I shall be up again directly.” 

Mrs. Liversidge entered the drawing-room, 
where Pendle sat wiping his eyes, although he 
well knew they had not been guilty of a tear 
from his carly childhood. 

“Poor child!” he said, “it’s a sad thing for 
her, madam ; who is she ?” 

“It is tad,” said Mrs. Liversidge. “I don’t 
know who she is, sir. Mr. Merivale was taken 
up very much with her blue eyes and yaller, 


And 50, you 
say, he’s gone ?” 

“Has the young lady no relations?” asked 
Pendle. 

“A brother, sir, and, I think, no other relation 
;atall, There is a good deal of mystery about 
her.” said Mrs. Liversidge. 

“Qh, indeed—I see,” said Pendle, in a tone 
which showed he understood very well what the 





to Cissy’s distress. 

The time passed_on, but no Oscar returned, 
and the inmates of Linden Lodge retired to bed, 
Cissy crying herself to slecp while offering up 
ururers for Oscar's safety. 


word “mystery” was meant to convey. “A 
wandering star—a lost dove, madam, eh ?” 
“Very likely, sir.” 
“ And so young and pretty !” 
“They always have the wickedest hearts,” said 


With the aid of her husband and the two; 


woolly hair. You know, sir, young men often | 
| do fall in love without a thought. 


Mrs. Liversidge, who detested beauty because 
she was s0 very plain herself. 

Pendle thought a moment, and his little fer- 
retty eyes ran «ll over the pattern of the carpet, 
his mind, in the meantime, putting together 
schemes and pulling them to picces again. 

At last he hit upon a plan of action, It was 
a bold one, but not more bold than many things 
he had done before. 

“T suppose you are not aware, madam, that I 
am Mr. Merivale’s uncle ?” 

“Lor bless me—no, sir! I hadn't the least 
idea. How strange! dear me !” 

Mrs. Liversidge began to feel of less import- 
jance. Her visitor, she thought, seemed such a 
‘shrewd, sharp man, and his eye “was like a 
needle.” 

Pendle resumed. 

“ Unfortunately, I am his uncle. Poor fellow ! 
| no doubt he saw the folly of hie connection with 
) 8uch a girl, who, however pretty and fascinating, 
ig, very likely, without education.” 

“ Bless you, yes, sir. She knows nothing—has 
no idea of cooking, and as for her beauty—if it 
can be called beauty—well, it’s of that sort that 
fades away quick.” 

Pendle found Mrs, Liversidge as plastic and 
' pliable as wax under his careful manipulation. 

“He wrote to me that I was to take care of 
Cissy,” he added; “but as the intelligence of 
his unfaithfulness has upset her, I will call to- 
morrow, and, perhaps, I shall be able to see Miss 
Cissy upon the subject.” 

“ Miss Armitage may be well enough to see 
you then, sir. But you won't sell the place,.will 
| you, sir? It would be a very nice place for you 
now, sir.” 

Mrs. Liversidge did not care who was the 
master, as long as-she remained housekeeper. 

“ Well, I shall consult my solicitor to-day on 
the subject, and to-morrow I will be down again. 
Poor Oscar! it was fvolish of him torun away 
like that, because he could have got rid of her— 

, 8 few pounds would have satisfied her, if she is 
, of low origin. However, I shall be down again 
| to-morrow, madam.” 

That night Linden Lodge was sad and solemn. 
| Cissy, although showing signs of existence, was 
in a delirious fever. 

Most of the household sympathised with the 
poor girl, and seemed depressed and melancholy, 
except Mrs. Liversidge, who had resolutely 
‘pinned her faith to Pendle, and believed that 
' she should be yet able to get from him a promise 
| that she might stiil occupy her post as house- 
‘keeper of Linden Lodge. 

Pendle arrived at Linden Lodge early the 
‘following morning, and was obsequiously re- 
' ceived by Mrs. Liversidge. 

“Take a seat, sir. 1 am sure you ought to 
jbe welcome in your own nephew's house, sir. 
Poor boy, sir. Have you heard anything more, 
sir ?" 

“Nothing, madam, nor did I expect to,” said 
| Pendle, sitting himself down, and producing a 
letter from a large pocket-book. “This is the 
letter,” he continued, “ I received from him.” 

He read aloud, as follows :— 


“ Gravesend. 

“DrEAR UNCLB-—It is true the first false step 
in life leads to many others, I have so mixed 
‘ myself up with a poor family, for the sake of 
pretty girl, that I am miserable. I dread the 
consequences of staying in England, and there- 
fore leave for South America, Poor Cissy! Do 
‘all you can for her, and break this sad news to 
; ber as gently as possible. I bought and fur- 
jnished a place called Linden Lodge, near 
Teddington, Sell or let it, and keep the money 
till I return. Take care of Cissy. Give her 
what you think proper, considering her station, 
and let her go to her brother. Ask him to 
forgive me. 





i 


“Your unhappy nephew, 
“OscaR.” 


“The Lord have mercy on us!” said Mrs. 
Liversidge, “who would have thought that 
human nature was so wicked ?” 

“What do you mean, madam?” asked Pendle, 
in a sharp tone. 

“Lord, sir, nothing.” 

“There is no sign of weakness in what Oscar 
has done. It is rather a sign of strength of 
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mind to leave this girl who is so far below him, 
and begin life anew.” 

“So it is, sir, so it is. I didn’t mean to vex 
you, sir.” 

“ Well, how is this Cissy, as he calls her?” 

“She's very ill, sir. Poor thing, it was a 
sudden blow to her; but are you going to sell 
off the sir?” 

“I think that will be the best thing to do.” 

“And all this nice new furniture, as will 
fetch ni ‘ll all be thrown away for an 
old song—and only bought new the other week. 
If you take my advice, you will let it, and——” 

“Mrs. Liversidge,” said Pendle, in a quiet, 
severe manner, “I don't require advice on the 
subject. Please hold your tongue, and show 
me my nephew's private reom.” 

Mrs. Liversidge was quite subdued by Pendle’s 
severe manner, and led the way to a small room, 
which Oscar had fitted up as a library. 

There was his desk, asd*Pendie satiled as he 
thought of the papers Oscar had acknowledged 
the possession of,-andine coolly prodwsed a bunch 
of keys from kis poeket, and, with little diffi- 
culty, opened the desk. 

The result of his search was the finding of 
a bank pass-book, which showed there was a 
small balance on a drawing scconmt at the 
London and Westnrineter Bamk. But the prize 
he most gloated over was a packet, tied round 
with a pieces of ribbon, formerly mg to 
poor Barbara, and-wirich he imstantly i 
as the docmment Oscar had allied to, and 
these, with thevpass-boek, he thrust into his 


et. 

“Now, Mas. Liversidge,” sald Pendle, when 
he had concladed bis iarvestigation of the con- 
tents of the desk, “I shall retain your services 
for a few weeks longer, and shall give you a 
trifle as compensation for the mnexpecteil less of 
your situation.” 

“ Thank you,-sir.” 

“Do you know the retations ef this girk7” 

“ There's ~brother, sir; a low-sort.al 
man, I think, sir.” : 

“Very good. Take care of Cissy for the 
present, and do not let her leave this house ; I 


will make it my business to call'on her brother, | 


and explain the affair to him.” 


And, extremely well satisfled with the pro- | 


gress of matters, Mr. Pendle took his departure. 





4 
CHAPTER XX, 
OSCAR IN THE TOIIS OF HIS. FOS. 


Oy recovering his senses, Oscar, bewildered by 
hearing a dul 


to comprehend his real position, and, when he 
did-eo, he found himself in a fly, travelling along 
at a rapid rate. 

Then he became conscious that his arms were 
bound behind him at the elbows, and that his 
mouth was gagged, and that some one was 
sitting by his side, and his heart sank when, he 
teflected that he was once more in ‘the power 
of Pendle. 

All through ‘the night the vehicle lumbered 
along over the sandy road. Once they stopped 
at a little roadside tavern, and the coachman 
knocked up the landlord for drink,.and to change 
the horse. Oscar then saw, by the light of the 
landlord’s lantern, that the‘man who sat beside 
him was no other than the prowler of Linden 
Lodge! 

Oscar motioned to the man to remove the gag, 
and give him something to drink, but the brute 
only laughed, and gave back the glass to the 

friend ! you're labelled specially 


landlord. 

“No, no, ™y 
dangerous ! have got you, and don’t intend 
to give you half a chance of escape,” he said ; 
and then, buttoning up his coat and pulling his 
cap down Over his ears, he settled himsclf in the 
corner, leaving Oscar to his meditations, which 
were, of conrse, of a most depressing nature. 

He was recalled to himself, after another hour, 
by a thump in the side, and the voice of his 
companion seying, “Come, get up!” and he 
bundied Oscar, helpless and pinioncd as he was, 
out of the fly, and dragged him into a house. 

When a light was brought, a chill of horror 
tan over him, for he recognized the room of the 


grating noise, like wheels revolv- | 
ing upon ‘a hard road, required some moments , 
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Private Lunatic Asylum which he had occupied 
when seized by Pendle at Brighton. 

The gag was then removed from his mouth, 
but his arms were still pinioned. 

“ Why am I brought here?” he asked. 

“ You'll know that soon enough,” replied the 
man. 

“Pendle is at the bottom of this,” said 
Oscar. 


“ You're right,” was the answer, “aud you'll 
soon be at the bottom of a grave, if you don’t 
watch it.” 

“Where is Pendle?” 

“Oh, he's enjoying lximeelf, no doubt. 
ain’t one as lets an opportunity slip. I dare 
say he’s a kissing that golden-headed young 
lady, Cissy. No doubt she is by this time com- 
forted for your-absence.” 

Oscar's heart sank.ideeper. He now saw that 
all his movements aad intentions were known 
to his worst:enemy, amd by the words uttered so 
earelessly by the villain’s tool, he felt that 
greater mi than deprivation of his 
peraonal liberty threatened him. 

He thought of the female he had seen through 
the owl's eyes, and clasped his hands, inwardly 
praying for steep; to burst the thraldom in 
which he was h 

“*Pain’t no use, my fine fellow,” said his cap- 
tor; “that there sope ‘ud hamg a helephaat. 
Strain away—you'll only bust a blood-vessel, 
and that, perhape, may save you from worse.” 

“ What does Pendle pay you ?” heasked, seized 
with a new idea. 

“What's that tu you?” said the man; “more 
than you'd like to give me.” 

“1am rich,” said Oscar. 

“ And eo is Pendle,” said the man. 

“T'll give you twice as much as he gives you.” 

“Wilt you, though?” said the fellow, and he 


He 


put his finger by the side of btsasose. 
“ Only assist me to escape, in-weme way, and 
I you three times as much.” 


“That's all very well, my rum ’un; but, you 
see, Pendle’s a constant employer, and you 
ain't.” And with an insolent gesture the man 
withdrew. 

A few hours after Pendle visited the asylum, 
and gloated over his victim as a tiger would over 
its prey. 

Oscar repeated to him the story of Barbara's 
death, and the news visibly affected the cold- 
hearted swindler. 

He turned ashy pale and his under lip quivered 
nervously. 

But it. was only momentarily. By a slight 
effort Pendle seemed to regain his former com- 
posure, und Oscar saw that all chance of escape 
through Pendle’s desires had departed for ever. 

With the death of Barbara all Pendle’s sym- 
pathy had disappeared, and he now only looked 
on Oscar as an impediment that must be removed 
from his path, 

“You have taken possession of all her pro- 
perty, I find,” said Pendle. 

Oscar explained, but Pendle seemed deaf to 
his words, sitting like a block of granite, his 
eycs glaring at him ferociously. 

At last he said, slowly, but sternly, 

“You have studied your story well, young 
man; but do not expect me to believe it. ere. 
are the witnesses to your marriage, and to the 
execution of the will?—at the bottom of the sea. 
You have, by some means, taken advantage of 
her love for you, attained your ends, and mur- 
dered her. Remember that! and more,” con- 
tinued he, rising up, with his countenance dis- 
torted by fury, “that you will remain here for a 
short time only. When my plans are complete, 
you shall swing at Newgate as.an assassin |” 

And, before Oscar could recover from this un- 
expected outburst, Pendle abruptly left the 
room, 


* * * 


Three days passed: wearily away, and, except- 
ing the attendant who brought him his meals, 
Oscar saw no one, and le felt it a positive relief 
when, at last, a visitor was announced, and a 
few minutes afterwards Hatton entered the 
Toom. 

“Well,” said Hatton, folding his arms, “I have 
come to see you once more.” 

“ For what purpose?” asked Oscar; “ unless 
to taunt me with my captivity.” 
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“Perhaps not,” said Hatton; “although I 
vowed to have full vengeance on you for block- 
ing up the vault. There is something I love 
better than that—money !” 

“Ah!” said Oscar, “you will aid me to 
escape ?”” 

“If you will pay the price.” 

“TJ shall not haggle about that, Hatton. Only 
set me free from this accursed place, and you 
shall be rewarded beyond your expectations.” 

“Promises are very goud,” observed Hatton, 
“but they bear no money value. What will you 
give?” 

“Pll give you a £1000 when I get out of this 
place.” 

“Give it to me now.” 

“That is impossible. 
here.” 

“Can I trust you™ 

“Of course you can, I have got plenty of 
money in the Bank, and though Pendle may 
have ransacked my villa, the securities for the 
money are in the hands of my solicitor.” 

“I know it. I’ve heard Pendle say s0.” 

“ Tf you can manage to set me free, I will give 
you £1000 twenty-four hours afterwards.” 

“TI could set you at liBerty this instant if you 
give me the money.” 

“Don’t doubt what I aay. To make you safe 
give me pen and imk sand paper, and I'll give 
you a promissory note for double that amount 
in case the £1000 is not paid on a certain 


I have no money 


day.” 

“Yes ; bat supposing you refuse to give it to 
me, and say it was obtained by fraud?” 

“ That is all I can offer.” 

“Well, give me a promissory note for £2000 
payable this day week, and I'll set you free 
within the next two hours.” 

“T agree,” said Oscar. “Liberty just now is 
worth any price.” 

“Twill, then, get pen, ink and paper,” said 
Hatton. 

From his waistcoat Hatben took an ink bottle, 
and a shut-up penholder, and from his coat- 
pocket a small, flat case, from which he took a 
sheet of note paper. 

“There you are. I came prepared, you see. 
Now write it, and I'll set you free.” 

“How will you manage it?” asked Oscar, 
pausing before he began. 

“Why, it’s easy enough. I came down here 
with the tale that Pendle sent me to sec how 
yeu were getting on, and the proprietor’s out, 
and there’s only that there long scraggy fellow 
in the house. I shall go out and get into con- 
versation, and play at cards with him. He's 
very fond of cards. I don't mind losing twenty 
pounds when I can get two thousand by it—d'ye 

9 
weer see.” 

“Tl leave this door open. You remember 
your way to the front door, do you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, go right straight out, and I'll keep the 
keeper engayed. You must be cool—take aud 
walk right out and turn to the right. Go along 
half a mile and you'll see a barn, There's a 
board loose at one end ; get inside the barn, and 
wait thore till I fetch you.” 

“But how will you account for my escape ?” 

“Very easy—look at this.” 

Hatton pulled from his coat-pocket five short 
pieces of iron screwing into each other, when it 
formed a rigid iron rod, one inch in diamctcr 
and four feet long. 

“There—there it is; I have screwed it up for 
you. I'll put it under your mattrass. When I 
am gone, stick it between these two bars here, 
give it a wrench, and yon will find the top bar 
will come out like a cork out of a bottle, on), 
with about half as much noise. They will think 
you have gone up the chimney again, Then un- 
screw this crowbar, put the picces in your 
pocket, and carry it away.” 

“ But it will be so heavy,” said Oscar. “ Why 
not leave it?” 

“Leave it! Well, you innocent! Pendle 
will know that thing is mine. No, carry it away 
with you. You'll have just an hour to do all 
this. Don't fear; and new write the bit o° paper 
and sign it.” 

Oscar wrote the words, “I promise to pry ;" 
there he stopped. 
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“WITH ONE POWERFUL WRENCH HE FORCED THE TOP BAR OUT OF ITS PLACE.” 


“Who? What name shall I put—your own !” 
he aren 

“Must you have m: Tr name ?” 

“ Well, if you are satiofied with having it pay- 
able to Mr, Hatton, I am.” 

“Well, perhaps we had better have it regular. 
Make it payable to Mr. William Clarke.” 

The promigsory note was written, and Oscar 
gave it to Hatton, who examined it carefully, 
and then, giving a chuckle of satisfaction, placed 
it in the depths of a secret pocket in the back 
of his coat, 

“Now, then, look here ; in about ten minutes 
after I leave, set to work. You fully under- 
stand?” 

7 “Yes,” said Oscar, excited with hope and 

fear. 
Hatton then left the room and slammed the 
door, which shut with a strong spring-lock. 
Then, after that, he noiselessly opeued it again 
and left it a-jar. 

Oscar listened, scarcely breathing, till he could 
hear no sound. Then he took the crewbar and 
placed it between the bars. With one powerful 
wrench he forced the top bar out of its place, 
and thus left a gar big enough for a man to pass 
through. 

Then, unscrewing the crowbar and putting the 
pieces in his pockets, he walked boldly towards 
the front door. This was shut, and here an 
obstacle presented itself that Hatton, with all 
his acuteness, had not foreseen. 

The door was locked, and no key was there. 

Oscar looked around, hesitating what to do. 
He began to pull the pieces of the crowbar from 
his Pocket, thinking to be able to prise the box 
of the lock, but saw the key lodged on the broad 
sash of the fanlight. 

Unlocking the door, he found himeelf once 
more free. 

With a palpitating heart, yet with a steady 
step, he walked up the gravel path leading to the 
carriage gate. 

He thought it was strange being in front of 
all those windows that no one saw him, and 


trembled as he cast his eye sideways and caught 
& glimpee of the glass. 

le opened the gate and walked steadily along 
the road towards the barn. 
When opposite to it, he got over into the field, 
and in the end of the barn saw a place where 
one of the boards had dropped off. 

With little difficulty he succeeded in wrig- 
gling through the hole, and threw himself upon 
a heap of dry litter inside. 

The time passed wearily. 

Two hours had, perhaps, gone by when he 
heard the sound of voices. Then footsteps 
passed along the road. 

“ Good Lord !" said a voice, which he recog- 
nised as his late gaoler’s, “ my place ain’t worth 
tuppence, I shall get the sack directly, I’m a 
ruined man if we don’t find him. The con- 
founded roads are so hard there's no tracing his 
footmarks, I'll have a look in that barn.” 

“Barn be hanged !” retorted a voice which 
Oscar recognized as Hatton's; “what a fool 
you are, n't you make no mistake, he’s as 
far from here as his legs can carry him. D'ye 
think he'd be fool enough to stop in a barn that 
ain’t a mile from the house? Tain’t likely. He's 
off to Lewes to take the train there. Come on, 
be quick ; we are losing time.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
PENDLE FALLS IN LOVE. 

PENDLE returned to the villa at Teddington, 
and paced up and down the drawing-room wi 
his brows bent and his eyes on the capet. 

“That Cissy is a sweet, pretty girl,” he said 
to himself, “and, although I did not intend to 
deal with Cupid in, { think I must revoke 
my decree. There is something really heaven! 
in her face. Well, I must see how to act. 
must have the girl as well as poor Barbara’s 
Property — yes.” 

le sat still a few minutes thinking of the 

course he should puraue, and then rang the bell 
for Mrs. Liversidge, 





That lady entered with a sycophantic smile on : 
her features, 

“Take a seat, madam.” 

“Thank you, sir, I am sure I am most. 


hi Ag \ 

# Never mind about that. I have been think- 
ing over your position here, You have made ; 
your arrangements thinking to remain here for § 
an indefinite time, as my nephew’s housekeeper. 
It must be very hard to have all your sch 
suddenly upset.” i 

It’s a great: 








“Oh! sir, indeed, it is hard, sir. 
blow, sir.” 
“T have no doubt you have a good opinion as 
to the value of money ?” y 
“Indeed, sir, I have.” 4 
“What wages were to have here ?” i 
“Sixty pounds a-year, board and lodging.” 





“Well, Ill give you eighty pounds a-year, 
but I shall want you to leave here to-night, on 
business for me. You will be absent perhaps 
three days.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

“ How is Cissy? Can she be moved to-night ?” 

“She is dressed, sir, but very weak and 
mopish.” 

“Could she bear a journey to London, or 
about that distance ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I think so.” 

“Well now, Mrs. Liversidge, this must be a 
strict secret. I have seen Mr. Mortimer, and 
am much disgusted with what I have seen of 
him. He wishes to take her away, and I am 


ith | much afraid for no good purpose.” 


“ What! her brother's friend ?” 

“Ah, my dear, good woman, -you know 
nothing of the world. Don’t you ses my poor 
nephew has gone, and this old villain has 
bartered with the brother for the sister’s 
beauty f” 


ty 
“ Monstrous |" 
“Tt seems s0, and it is 80; but you don’t 
Know, the world as I do. J said she had left 
\ere.” 
(To be continued. Commenced In No, 160.) 
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‘THEY CLAMBERED TO THE FOOT UF THE FALLS.” 


THE RIVAL CRUSOES. 


BY TRE AUTHOR oF “ Tom DaxiNG,”“ Misex’s Son,” 
&e., &e, 
pees. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—(continued). 


fej N another instant their strange craft 
was broadside to the shore, and 
then a current catching the reots, 
the huge log was dashed out be- 
yond the limits of the wild rice into 
@ deep and open channel. 

The jerk released the boughs, 
which, on the upper side, stood some ten feet out 
of water, and the singular raft was wholly in- 

lent of the earth. 
boys still kept a recumbent position. 

They were now floating between the line of 
fice and some small timbered islands along what 
Sppeared a lake, but which might be only the 
wide reach of a river. 

They were effectually concealed, as they ad- 
vanced, from the pirates, even if they had gained 





the s! 

Now what was to be done? 

Ned Summers, as usual, had an idea, and 
iu fartherance of it, pushed out towards the 
iblets, 

One in particular caught his eye. 

It was chiefly covered by cocoa-nuts, and 
‘would thereby afford them some means of refresh- 
ment as well as shelter and repose. 

“I think we'd better hide ; out in the lake we 


(shall bein reach of gun-shot,” said Ned, after a 
keen, ion of the locality. 

hark ; replied Harry, ‘we are ready 
; Blount merely nodded. 


| Therewill always among three men be a chief, 
‘end therefore, why not among boys? 

© Shieonos decided on, Ned pusied valiantly, 
and the log, obeying the direction of his pole, 
|they were in a few minutes again grating on the 


‘bottom of the river or lake. 





) 





They all landed, drew the log as near as possible 
to the shore, and crouched down. 

Not a sign of the pirates was as yet to be scen 
by the fugitives. 

But as it is never wise to halloo before you 
are out of the wood, they lay close for half-an- 
hour. 

“They must be gone, I thin’ 

“Better be cautious,” put in I 

“A few minutes more,” obse 
some time had been gazing upwards. 

“ Prime,” remarked Fred, following the direc- 
tion of his eyes. 

“What is prime ?” smiled Ned. 

“The cocoa-nuts ; pity there's no monkeys to 
throw them at us?” 

“Never mind the monk 
throwing off his heavier clothes, 
some !"” 

The other two looked at him with wonderin, 
and admiring eyes. 

Having reduced his garments to merely his 






id Fred. 
Ty 





, who for 





said Ned, 
Il soon have 


trousers and shirt, Ned began plaiting a kind | 


d creeping plants, 





of rope from some of the v 
and at length had a picce about seven feet long. 

This he passed round a stout cocoa-nut 
tree which grew rather out of the perpendi- 
cular, 

It trended toward the water of the lake, over 
which the summit hung. 

He tied a firm knot ir the cord, and then 
entered within the circle. 

The tree was of goodly size and fair propor- 
tions, Pt 
Hoisting the rope as high as he could, where 
it was supported by the rough bark, Ned clasped 
the tree and ascended as far as possible. 

Every time he gained a foot, he thrust the 
rope up as far as he could reach. 

Then, with his knees against the tree, he had 
but to lean back to rest and breathe. 

The two boys watched him with extreme won- 
der. Neither of them were as leamed as Ned 
in the lore of travels, which, above all reading, is 
pleasant and useful to the rising generation. 













Soon he was half way up, and the trunk being 
}smaller and more projecting, his course was 
y. Though he still retained bis useful assistant 
cord, he scarcely used it. 

In another moment he was snugly ensconced 
in the boughs, and the boys below made ready 
for the welcome shower of cocoa-nuts. 

But not only had Ned disappeared, but he was 
wholly silent. 

Then a low, firm voice was heard directly 
over their heads, 

“ Keep close—sharks alongside !" 

It was time. 

From the height at which he looked down 
upon them, the pirates appeared close to them. 

They stood in a cluster on the edge of the 
rice swamp, in consultation. 

Gesticulations could be seen, and the hum of 
os heard distinctly, but no meaning was 
ttached to the words. 
| But their eyes were cast in every direction. 
| Evidently they were rabidly furious at being 
baulked by three boys. 
| Then, after a further consultation, they turned 
| their heads to the westward and speedily disap- 
peared beneath the leafy canopy of the forest. 

Ned Summers watched them out of sight, and 
when the last lagger had turned his back, begun 
cutting off the cocoa-nuts with his knife and 
throwing them down within reach of his com- 
rades, 

As soon as he had stripped the tree, he con- 
trived to slide down far more rapidly than be 
came up. 

His friends awaited him with the utmost im- 
patience, 

Though hungry and faint, they were first 
eager to hear his report. 

As, however, % was only what they had a 
right to expect, very little remark was made. 

A meal was made of the welcome fresh fruit, 
@ meal at which Carlo gasced with undisguised 
contempt. 

He, at all events, had not learned, during his 
travels, to be a vegetarian, 


| 
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After some sniffing and hesitation, the great 
beast suddenly came to a determination, and, 
plunging into the water, swam ashore in search 
of more savoury and satisfactory food. 

The boys, as the hottest t of the day was 
advancing, lay down, and, after a languid 
attempt at conversation, fell into a sound and 
heavy sleep. 

When they awoke, it was dark. 

Carlo lay snoring at their feet, evidently the 
better for a very plentiful meal. 

In a few minutes more, the three boys were 
seated under a large tree, in anxious consulta- 
tion. 

To remain on the island was not possible 
while there could scarcely be a shadow of a 
doubt that the pirates were not far off. 

Desperate and vindictive men like these were 
not likely to be easily put off the scent. 

How was this to be found out, and in any 
case how were they to leave § 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS—THE FIRE SHIP. 


NED SUMMERS was in all things the guiding 
spirit of the party. Harry from the first had 
yielded to him, Fred made scarcely any resist- 
ance. 

He sat between his lientenants on the extreme 
point of the island, 

Before them was a reach of river about a 
quarter of a mile wide, and nearly three quarters 
long, after which itappeared to take an abrupt 
tarn between some moderate-sized hills. 

Ned Summess, all the time he‘ was-speaking, 
examined the whole scene keenly. 

The night wammodesately dark, with searcely 
any wind ; no seund was to be heard but the 
ull poms ofan distant sea beating upon a rocky 
shore, 

The water.at their feet glanced swiftly by in 
the direction of the gap. 

The two shores were lined with high bushes, 
behind which were lofty trees. 

“Very quiet,” murmured Ned. “I wonder 
if it be deceptive, and if it conceals an 
ambuscade.” 

“Shouldn't wonder,” said Fred, 

“Hi not,” observed Harry. 

“Well,” continued Ned Summers, “i mean 
to find out, as well as discover which way the 
river rans.” 

He had another motive, but that he kept to 
himeelf. 

“How is it to be done?” asked Fred, who 
was in quite a brown study. 

“Well, you sec,” said Ned Summers, in the 
tone of an admiral laying down the plan of a 
naval engagement, “my own opinion is those 
fellows are lurking about to try and catch us.” 

“ We must stop here then, and live on cocoa- 
nuts,” growled Fred. 

“No; I mean to find out the truth. The 
island has plenty of wood, drift, and other 
materials to make a raft; but first I mean to 
start a fire ship.” 

“A fire ship |” cried the two others, amazed 
and puzzled. 

“Yes, The trunk we came over on is a big 
thing and will attract attention. If the beggars 
eee it floating down with a light on it, they will 
be up like a nest of thieves.” 

He then retreated into the centre of the 
island, where he bade them make a small clear 
fire, after which he left them awhile. 

The two boys obeyed him implicitly. 

He himself began with his hatchet to cut 
‘away & round space in the centre of the top of 
the tree, screened on all sides by the standing 
boughs. 

To this, when completcd, he transferred some 
hot coals, and a whole pile of dry cocoa-nut 
shells, surmounted by oily fresh ones. 

Then he thrust the floating tree out into the 
very middle of the stream. 

It went broadside on at first, emitting from 
the “prow” a volume of smoke and sparks. 

Its progress was majestic and slow in the 
extreme, 

All but the head was shrouded in darkness, 
and that even emitted very little light. 

Suddenly, however, the smouldering fire burst 


forth into a blaze, just as the motion of the 
fire raft began to be quicker and more pro- 
gressive. 

Still all was silent on both shores. 

Qaicker and quicker went the log, now send- 
ing up a bright blaze to the heavens. 

Suddenly, as Ned Summers had expected, a 
loud cry was heard. 

The boys rushed to the reedy bank, and 
listened attentively. 

“ Boat, a-hoy !” 

No answer, of course, was given to this rough 
and ready appeal. 
“ Boat a-hoy ! 
Silence still. 

A volley of musketry was the answer, and 
then some half dozen men dashed off upon a 
raft, which the pirates had prepared to search 
the island with. 

The burning log went majestically on its way, 
quicker and quicker. 

On, on went the raft, its occupants cursing 
and swearing most energetically at the supposed 
fugitives. 

“ Avast!” suddenly cried one, as they nearly 
reached the middle of the open space of water. 

“ Hold hard !” roared another. “ By gum, 
we're being sucked into some cursed current.” 

“Thought so,” said Ned Summers, with a 
grave smile. 

At this moment, a volley of execrations burst 
from the terrified pirates, as, avoiding the log 
as ranch as possible, they tricd to force their 
way up stream. 

But the prospect of going over some tremen- 
dous fall was not half the difficulty. 

From the opposite bank, yelling, yelping, and 
shouting, came at least a hundred armed 
Indians in long canoes, which they ‘had carried 
by main force over land. 

The pirates leaped into the water, turned tail, 
and fled. 

Swimming was the only chance, as the raft 
was wholly unmanageable. 

But swimming against well-manned canoes 
is no easy work, and it would have fared ill 
with the sailors had not their companions on 
shore discovered their situation. 

When the head canoes were about five and 
twenty feet from the swimmers, and just as the 
Indians gave a joyous war-cry, there was a 
bright sheet of flame, several reports, and 
piercing yells from the pcriagnas, 

Still they advanced, though again a deadly 
volley was poured upon them. 

By this time the fugitives had touched ground, 
and added their broadside to the fire of their 
companions. 

Then, with a loud, ringing cry, they waded to 
the shore. 

But though the infuriated Indians lost a t 


Round too, or we fire.” 





number of their warriors, they made for the shore, 
and, after a di te hand-to-hand engage- 
ment, drove the robbers of thesea some distance 
before them. 

A terrible and partially hand-to-hand con- 
flict ensued. 

Curses, yells, and whoops were heard, filling 
the air with horrid sounds. 

Then there came the noise of a fierce strug- 
gle, followed by dropping shots, which indicated 
that the pirates were slowly retreating up hill, 
followed by their fierce and vindictive foes. 

“A nice kettle of fish!” said Fred, speaking 
for the first time since the ise. 

“Now’s our time,” replied Ned, whe had 
watched the raft and log disappear to the left— 
that is, to sea-ward. 

A lot of wood, drift and other material, was 
collected, and the three commenced making 
araft of theirown. They no tools but wood, 
withes, and long, creeping plants ; but the earnest 
desire to escape from their dangerous position 
w them on. 

an hour a raft capable of carrying them all, 
just level with the water, was constructed, with 
two sweeps and ascull behind for a rudder. 

This Ned Summers took the management of, 
while the others—carrying their guns on their 
backs—were placed at the sweeps. 

Ned’s plan was to cross to the opposite shore, 
from where they could still make out the conflict 
to be going on. 

He kaw it to be a difficult task, but he had 





been very careful in observing which way the 
empty rafts had gone. 

idging as much as possible out of the ourrent, 
which drove them in the dircction of the shore 
they wished to avoid, Ned now lost sight of the 
spot he wished to gain. 

The task was a dangerous and almost hopeless 
one. 

A raft is always a difficult craft to manage; 
but when in a current, and with two such 
slightly-built oarsmen as Fred and Harry, the 
task was almost beyond their joint power. 

Ned Summers could do nothing to help 
them. 

Slowly the over-loaded craft went on its way 
down stream. 

But the current soon showed its power. 

The raft refused to obey its rudder. 

Suddenly Ned pricked up his ears. A low, 
hollow murmur attracted his attention. 

What was it? 

The roar of the sea? 

No. 

The whole stream, lake, river, arm of the 
ocean, whatever it might be, going over 2 
waterfall ! 

Faintly he had dreaded this—dreamed of it 
—but at length it had come true. 

“ Pull away, boys,” he said, in a stern, hushed 
whisper, “or it’s all over with us.” 

“ How so?” asked Harry, looking at him with 
his soft and gentle eyes. 

“All this water is trying to suck us over a 
fall,” replied Ned, “and only desperate struggles 
can save us. Pull with a will.” 

And with his long, rough oar he thrust at the 
bottom, which every now and then he reacheil. 
and succeeded in propelling the raft a little 
nearer the shore. 

But now the frail structure is in the suck 
or in-draught of the stream, and Ned feels the 
cold perspiration forming on his brow. 

Nothing can check the force of the onward 
current. 

All this time the dog is swimming beside the 
raft, occasionally resting his paws on the edge. 

“ Boys,” said Ned, solemnly, “ you must pre- 
pare for the worst. We have been in many 
perils, but never in one equal to this. We are 
caught in the rapids of a heavy waterfall, aud 
only a miracle can save us. Sit steady; say 
your, prayers, and Heaven be merciful untu 
us!’ 


As he spoke, the raft darted forward, wis 
caught in the eddy, and turned right round. 
dashing the sweeps out of the hands of the 
boys. 

“ Lie down!” roared Ned, in a loud, appalle:l 
voice. 

The boys sprawled, as best they might, on 
the raft. 

Guidance was now useless. 

Alow moan from Carlo showed that the noble 
animal himself scented the danger. 

He turned right round and began to swim 
against the stream. 

The watercourse had suddenly become nar- 
rower, 

The water itself spun along in furious and 
boiling floods. 

In the centre was a rapid current about thirty 
feet wide, running like a mill race. 

On either side, the stream, checked by a linc 
of reef, came back in eddies, marked by two lines 
of foam. 

This formed a kind of back-water. 

To go down the fall was certain destruction, 
and Ned knew it well. 

His keen eye rapidly selected a spot where to 
make a trial. 

His pole was in his hand, and sudden!y 
thrusting it into the water it touched ground. 

With an amount of strength which surprised 
himself, he made the raft move more towards 
the left. 

Next instant it lay motionless between two 
fierce and furious currexts. 

One in the middle of the stream where the 
river made its plunge; one where such of the 
water as could not continue to take the same 
road was sent with almost equal violence towards 
the opposite shore. 

The meeting of these two currents, the over- 





plus, which could not force its way over the 
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rocks, caused the eddy or back-water in which 
they now lay in temporary security. 

Ned gently urged the raft to the very edge of 
the fall, and then only understood the true state 
of affairs, 

Beneath the centre of the cataract was a fear- 
ful boiling cauldron, to have fallen into which 
would have been certain death. 

On every side minor falls, spurts, little cascades 
were to be secn ; but this was the principal and 
only dangerous one. 

What was to be done? 

To go back was equally dangerous to going 
forward, and Ned at last proposed that they 
should abandon the raft, and scramble down 
the rocks, trusting to find their way to the shore 
by means of the mass of stepping-stones which 
his keen eye had already selected. 

Setting an example, and keeping his pole to 
sound with, he made his way from the raft to 
ue kind of strong back-bone which crossed the 

te 

Here, as he expected, he was scarcely ankle 
deep in water. 

~ Follow close,” he said, peering before him, 
feeling with his oar, and in every way acting the 
part of an experienced guide. 

clung 80 close to him as to touch him, 
while Fred kept nearly as close to Harry, 

In this:‘way they clambered to the foot of the 
falls amidst the wildest din they had heard for 
many:a long day. 

At one time the mass of water evidently 
come steadily over from side to side, but time 
had gradually worn away the middle. 

Everywhere the recks were curiously honey- 
combed. 

Half-an-hour of perilous walking, of advanc- 
ing and retreating, followed. 

Some channels had to be leaped, and with all 
these the pole became an essential. 

Carlo had by this time rejoined them, and 
was leaping about in high glee. 

Evidently the clever animal knew what he 

was about, and had contrived to find food, as 


usual, 

At last the shore was reached, and the three 
exhausted and tired boys cast themselves on the 
ground to regain their breath. 

“We must not remain here,” said Ned, after a 
short rest. ‘‘ When the fight is over, they will 
be searching for us—Indians and pirates, I'd as 
soon die, as be made prisoner by either.” 

een takes Fred. 

only si . 

Brave, resolute, and determined as he was, he 
had no idea of dying. 

There was yet within his breast the earnest 
hope to see England and his friends again. 

Glancing at their feet, Ned noticed some 
shiny objects in the still water. 

These he drew out, and found that they were 
the bodies of fish just killed by the heavy fall 
from above, 

Selecting the best and fattest of these, he 
fastened them with some withes. 

Provisions were scarce, and every waif was 
valuable, 

They would have to camp somewhere, and 
food would be necessary. 

Giving them about a quarter of an hour to 
Test, and gain breath, Ned was once more on 
foot, and leading the way up a stony and 
difficult bank. 

It opened on some wooded plains, of varie- 


It seemed, when they had gone a mile, 
strangely familiar to both Ned and Harry. 
“Harry,” whispered the elder boy. 
“What is it 2” 
“Why, do you not know——” 
Harry looked about him, shook his head, 
hesitated, and then laughed. 
“Do you sce yonder trees?” asked Ned, 
pointing to a tall grove. 
“Impossible !” 
“No, heaven be thanked !"" said Ned. “I know 
itnow. Go on, Carlo; find—find !” 
wie a low bark, cautious, but joyful, Carlo 
nded. 
, on, the three weary, hungry, and ex- 
hausted fugitives went now. a 
They knew the place. 





Behind yonder trees was the entrance to the 
valley of the goats. 

The entrance to their own fort, to the home 
on the island, where they had met with so many 
adventures, 

Here, at all events, they would have shelter, 
and would be able to defend themselves against 
the whole force of the pirates and of the Indians 
combined. 

They seemed to rouse and regain new energy 
as they advanced. 

Ned Summers was quite jovial, while even 
Harry contrived to get up # smile. 

“ Home, food, dairy, butcher's shop, and bed,” 
said Ned, encouragingly. 

He knew how to raise their flagging spirits. 

All smiled. 

The prospect was indeed cheering. 

Presently, with a low whine of recognition, 
the dog ran on, and disappeared through the 
narrow opening, which led into the valley 
where they had so long abandoned the goats 
we in search of adventures by sea and 

In afew minutes more he was followed by 
the others, and the Boy Crusoes were once 
more at home. 

The first thing, as the goats came up, was to 
stoop, and by means of their‘old gourds, to ob- 
tain a supply of milk. 

The animals appeared themselves glad to see 


their masters ; like nearly all the brute creation, j 
once used to the society of humanity, they were ; 


lost without them. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


HOME COMFORTS—OUT ON THE HUNT—A 
TERRIBLE LOS. 

TuHouGH Harry Thornton was certainly in 

raptures at returning to the home which he 

had, uneided and alone, founded in the wilder- 

ness, the other boys were almost equally de- 

lighted. 

Their journey had been so painful and perilous, 
as well as fruitless, that the prospect of repose 
and quiet was pleasant even to the aspiring 
spirit of Ned Summers. 

But after a few days, so inconsistent is haman 
nature—boys as well as men—that he was 
fuming to be ont and about again. 

There was plenty of meat, milk, and even a 
sort of bread, with a moderate supply of fruit, 
but Ned was one of those who never can be still 
—never be satisfied with good food provided, but 
always hankering for that which was difficult of 
attainment, 

“T feel as rusty as my old gun,” he said, one 
morning, after scarcely eating any breakfast, 
Kicking his heels on the edge of the platform in 
front of the house. 
done.” 

“Tired of home already !” replied Harry, with 
@ pout and a shudder. 

“No. One must, however, have some exer- 
cise. Care killed the cat, you know, and 
idleness would soon kil! me,” continued Ned, 

“What do you propose to do?” asked Harry, 
with a sigh of regret, 

“Have a day’s hunting, to be sure,” replied 
Ned Summers. 

“But the pirates—the savages?” 

“They have had enough of it long ago,” 
said Ned, tartly ; “ besides, we had just as well 
be dead, as close prisoners up here.” 

No further opposition was made by either 
Harry or Fred, and soon after breakfast, armed 
to the tecth, and accompanicd by Carlo, the 
three once more sallied forth upon the plains 
and mountains of the island. 

They were now in the height of their sammer 
season ; the foliage was in all its glory, the 
different tropical fruits of that favoured region 
were ripe, and the wild island in the far distant 
seas was more like a paradise than anything 
else. 

Man, however, is never wholly satisfied, and 
the three castaways would have given the whole 
territory, and all it contained, for the most 
sandy scrap of English seashore in sight of a 
town. 

As soon as they were once out of the cavern 
entrance to their fort and residence, all three 


“Something must be; 


held their guns ready, sending Carlo on in front 
to scout and reconnoitre. . 

The dog readily obeyed, without showing ang 
of that suspicion which so often led him to run 
with his nose to the ground, and to examine 
carefully every thicket. 

This roused the animal spirits of all. 

With no danger at hand, with nature casting 
her favours around with so lavish a hand, every- 
thing seemed beautiful. 

Their way, as usual, was towards the.sea. 

Now that the pirate craft had in all proba- 
bility taken its departure, they might hope for 
other ships to come in sight. 

But unless very active measures were taken, it 
was not likely that any one would land upon a 
spot which in all probability bore a very bad 
name, 

Ned proposed that every day they came that 
way an hour should be spent in cutting down 
wood, and adding it until it formed a huge pile, 
ready to be set fire to in the event of a sail being 
descried. 

The others readily and an hour was 
spent in cutting down trees, in lopping branches, 
and then in dragging them to a bare space of 
sand and rock that faced the wide and open 
sea. 

This done, the three boys made a hearty meal 
; of fresh oysters, gathered on the shore at low 
; Water, goat’s flesh, and milk, after which they 
continued their journey. 

Ned led the way, in the direction of the cha- 
, loupe, about which he was anxious, as, in his 
j heart, despite disappointments and rebuffs, he 
was determined, at the worst, to make that the 
; means of final escape, if all the rest failed. 

‘The other boys were far less anxious about the 
‘fate of the boat, their recent journey having 
' been quite sufficient for them. 

After leaving the sea-coast, they struck across 
a small, scantily wooded plain, where the dog 
put up a number of fine fat birds, which Ned 
was too good a provider to neglect. They, in 
, fact, made all parties look forward with anxicty. 

Presently, however, Carlo stood still, as if he 
had discovered something new. 
| He sniffed on the ground, and then, running 
, forwards towards a small thicket, raised a fine 
, fat deer, which bounded off in the direction of 
| the nearest wood, 

Ned Summers took steady aim and fired at 
the unexpected prize. 

The decr bounded in the air, evidently 
wounded, stood still, with outstretched legs, 
one moment, and then again sought safety in 
flight. 

Ned, who was the most inveterate of sports- 
;men, at once threw his gun into the hollow of 
, his arm, and bounded after the stricken animal, 
jleaving the others to follow as best they 
might. 

Carlo naturally accompanied the foremost 
sportsman, and soon sniffing the blood from the 
wounds made easy running. 

The wood in which the deer had sought refuge 
‘was soon crossed, and then the young sportsman 
found himself going up a steep and difficult 
ascent. 

The deer was not two hundred yards ahead of 
him, evidently distressed and exhausted from 
loss of blood. 

Carlo now, not to be restrained by the call of 
his master, made one dash forward, and, after a 
feeble resistance, pinned the animal to the 
groun 

Ned Sost no time in getting up and driving the 
animal away. 

His long, sharp kuife then finished the poor 
creature's struggles, and before his comrades 
| joined him Ned had nearly skinned his prize— 
if not with the neatncss of a butcher, at all 
events with as much expedition. 

The carcase was cut up, the inferior pieces 
cast to Carlo, and the rest divided between the 
three, to carry with them for supper that night, 
and for salting and smoking. 

This done, they proceeded on their way, night 
'coming on before they resolved upon a final 
halt, 

A very dense bottom, surrounded on all sides 
by heavily branched trees, was selected as a 
camping place. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 158.) 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


— 6. 
No. V.—THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


1HUS has been designated, by 
successive generations of the 
admirers of chivalry and 
bravery, one of the most 
illustrious and meritorious 
Scotsmen that ever lived. 

James Crichton was the 
son of Robert Crichton, of 
Eliock, Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, in the reigns of Queen Mary and 
James VI. of Scotland and I. of England. His 
mother was of the royal Stuart family. He was 
born in the Castle of Cluny, in Perthshire, some 
time about the year 1560. 

Crichton received the first rudiments of his 
education at Perth, from which beautiful and 
courtly town he was removed at an early age, to 
the University of St. Andrews, which was at 
that time esteemed the first school of philosophy 
in Scotland. 

One of his fellow-pupils was James Stuart, 
the sixth Sco‘ch king of that name, and the 
future first monarch of Great Britain. 

The progress which Crichton made in his 
studies was most astounding, He had barely 
passed his twelfth year, when he took his degree 
as Bachelor of Arts. And two years afterwards, 
he became Master of Arts. 

His excellence did not stop here. Before 
attaining the age of twenty, he had, besides be- 





coming master of the sciences, attained to the | I 


knowledge of ten different languages, which he | 
could write and speak to perfection. | 

He had every accomplishment which it is 
befitting or ornamental in a gentleman to have. 
He practised the arts of drawing and painting, 
and improved himsclf to the highest degree in | 
riding, fencing, dancing, singing, and in playing 


| 
upon all sorts of musical instruments. | 


We may add that this extraordinary person, 
whose name has been proverbial and typical | 
ever since the period of his active career, pos- 
sessed a form of great beauty and symmetry. 
And he was unequalled in every exertion re- 
quiring activity and strength. 

He would spring, at one bound, the space of 
twenty or twenty-four feet, in closing with his 
antagonist ; and he added to perfect science in 
the sword such strength and dexterity that none 
could rival him. 

Crichton, thus accomplished, set out upon his 
travels. 

He first directed his course to Paris. 

It was customary in that age to hold public 
disputations, in which questions in the scholastic 
philosophy were discussed. 

Soon after his arrival in Paris he determined 
to distinguish himself by a public display of a 
part of those great acquirements of which he 
felt himeelf possessed. 

To this end he affixed placards to the gates of 
the different schools, halls, and colleges belong- 
ing to the University, and to the posts and 
pillars before the houses of men of learning in 
the city. 

He therein invited all those who were versed 
in any art or science, discipline, or faculty, 
whether practical or theoretic, to dispute with 
him in the College of Navarre, that day six 
weeks, by nine o'clock in the morning, and 
undertook that he would be ready to answer 
whatever should be proposed to him in any art 
or science, and in any of these twelve languages 
—Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
French, Italian, Engiish (which was, to a large 
extent, a foreign tongue to a Scot of the six- 
teenth century), Dutch, Flemish, and Sclavonian. 

During the interval of six weeks, Crichton, so 
far from showing the least flutter or uneasiness, 
or any necessity of preparation, did nothing—so 
say his most reliable biographers—but divert 
himself with the various amusements of the gay 
city. 

He devoted his time almost entirely to hunt- 





ing, hawking, riding on horseback, tossing the 
pike, handling the musket, and other feats of 
the like kind; or to more domestic trifling, such 
as balls, concerts, cards, dice, or tennis. 

This nonchalance provoked the sneers of the 
students, and they sarcastically affixed a placard, 





containing the following words, on the gate of 
the Navarre College :— 

“If you would meet with this monster of per- 
fection, to make search for him either in the 
tavern or the drawing-room is the readiest way 
to find him.” 

The decisive day at length arrived which had 
been looked forward to with such confidence of 
triamph by the one party, and with mixed 
feelings of curiosity, scorn, or ridicule by the 
other. 

There attended at this singular convocation 
about fifty professors and doctors of law and 
medicine. The audience numbered about three 
thousand. The disputation lasted from nine in 
the morning until six at night, 

Mackenzie, the biographer and contemporary 
of Crichton, thus testifies :— 





PORTRAIT OF THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, 


“So pointedly and learnedly he answered to 
all the questions which were proposed to him, 
that none but they who were present can believe 
it. He spake Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other 
languages most politely, 

“He was likewise an excellent horseman ; and, 
truly, if a man should live a hundred years with- 
out eating, drinking or sleeping, he could not 
attain to this man’s knowledge, which struck 
us with a panic fear, For he knew more than 
human nature can well bear. He overcame four 
of the doctors of the church; for in learning 
none could contest with him, and he was thought 
to be Antichrist.” 

At the conclusion, the president, after a 

ech of high commendation, rose from his 
chair, and, amidst the admiration and accla- 
mations of the whole assembly, presented him 
with a diamond ring and a purse full of gold. 

From the event of this day he attained the 
title of the Admirable Crichton. 

He was 80 little fatigued by this Herculean 
trial of mental prowess, that on the succeeding 
day he appeared with all the fire and freshness 
of youth at a tilting match in the Louvre, 
and, in the presence of several of the ladies and 
princes of the court of France, carried away the 
prize fifteen times successively, and “broke as 
mapy lances in the Saracen,” a chivalrous pas- 
time of the period 80 called. 

After long sojourn and various adventures in 
Rome, Venice, Padua, and other Italian cities, 
Crichton repaired to Mantua. 

In that provincial court a fire-eater, or, as he 
was called in the language of the time, “a con- 
qucring duellist,” had ruled the roast for some 
weeks ere Crichton’s arrival, and none of the 
chivalry of the place cared or dared to encounter 
the alien braggadocio, 

Crichton at once, on his arrival, sent a chal- 
lenge to the formidable stranger. 

Fifteen hundred pistoles were staked upon the 
encounter. 

Two rapiers, of equal weight, length and good- 





ness were selected, and the fight commenced ‘ 
presence of the duke, duchess, with all i 
noblemen, ladies, magnificoes, and all the choic 
of both men, women, and maids of that city." 

After long “fencing, falsifying, and par 
ing,” Master Braggadocio began to see that 
had met more than his match, and he gr 
faint. 

Crichton saw that the period had arrived | 
the coup-de-grace, 

He inflicted it. And to quote the 
biographer whose narrative we have 
marising— 

“Seeing he could not live, his comfort 
dying was that he could not die by the hand 
a braver man ; after the uttering of which wor 
he expiring, with the shrill clarions of trumpe: 
bounding thunder of artillery, beth wacked bea 
ing of drums, universal clapping of hands, a1 
loud acclamations of joy for s0 great a victory 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 163.) 
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—e— 
CHAPTER XII.—(continued.) 


Al OU have a great mind to opei 
that letter,” said a voice a 
Luke Craft's elbow ; at thi 
some time a hand was place: 
upon his shoulder. 

He tumed round, and 
there stood Jack Pepper. 

“ What, Jack, is that you, 

my boy?” Luke said, in 


believe you, Luke. I came down on 
to look after you,” was the reply. 

“You did! But how did you know that I 
was here?” 

“Followed you, saw it all. and made up my 
mind never to leave an old friead when he is in 
any trouble.” 

“ Well, that’s hearty. 
talk to you.” 

“Do you? Come along.” 

Jack dived down a narrow court close by. 
into a low public-house in it; then through 4 
passage, and out of that into a badly-lighted 
room. 

“Now, then, let us have the coin,” said Jack, 
coolly taking the sixpence out of Luke's hand, 
and ringing a bell, at the sound of which a man 
who had been fast asleep in a corner 


up. 
Pout a significant look from Jack and he sark 
down again. 

Jack ordered a glass of steaming hot liquor, 
and then Luke, easily worked upon, told his 
adventures since they last parted ; but when he 
came to that portion relating to Jonas counting 
over his gold and notes, Jack seemed much 
excited. 

“ Have some of it!" he said ; “we'll have al? 
of it. Leave it tome. I know the place. Why, 
we can walk in at the back of it, What's the 
letter about ?” 

It was speedily opened ; and Luke discovered 
that, had he presented it, he would have been 
on a voyage to the South Seas for an indefinite 
period, 

“All right,” said Jack, throwing it in the 
fire, “you say, when you get back, that the 
captain was not aboard, and that you left the 
letter.” 

“T understand. The old villain, I'll serve him 
out,” said Luke, savagely. 

“Of course you will, and serve youreelf at 
the same time. Leave it to me, Luke, will you! 
We'll have another glass, just for old acquaint- 
ance, and then if this thing comes off rightly, 
we'll give Mr. Bob Ready such a warming as he 
never had before.” 

“ So say I; there is a nice plan afloat to give 
him and his old master a treat.” 

Then they whispered together; and after 3 
time Luke went back to his uncle's. 

The surprise of both old Jonas and Aunt 
Mary was astounding when they beheld the 
return of Luke, but he gave his answer without 





delighted tones. 


I want to have a long 
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‘any hesitation, and completely threw them off 
their guard. Byes 


i gui 
| “Jack Nibble had been there, and taken away 
j such a lot of rats, that the dinner was some- 
| thing wonderful. 
| Half-a-dozen fresh herrings ond a new loaf 
' were something strange to bebold in the house 
of old Jonas Humbleback. 
The dinner over, much to the surprise of 
Jonas, Luke threw himself upon the bed and 
, went off into a deep sleep until nightfall. 
, Am hour past midnight sounded when Luke 
; came gently down from his garret, and, listen- 
ing as he advanced down the stairs, was met at 
the bottom of them by Jack Pepper and the man 
; who had been slumbering in the tap-room. 
“* Which is the door?” said Jack, in a whisper. 
_ © That,” said Luke, pointing to it; “it’s all 
{ right ; the light is out, and he has gone to Led.” 
[| “Have you got the gag ready?” asked Jack of 
companion. 

“« Yes ; so let us to work,” was 
the reply. 

The next moment he applied 
sn instrument to the lock, and, 
Flacing his knee against the door, 
it flew open. 

At the same moment there was 
a loud ringing of bells that had 
been hung at the back of it. 

There was a flash, followed by 
the report of a pistol, then loud 
cries of murder, followed by 
shouts from the street, and the 
bursting open of the front door. ‘ 

And when the police rushed in 
they found the body of a boy on 
the floor. 

Old Jonas Humbleback had 
shot his nephew, Luke Craft ! 


CHAPTER XIIL 


SACK PEPPER FALLS INTO THE 
HANDS OF THE POLICE. 


THE consternation that reigned - 
in the neighbourhood of Shadwell 
at the news that a couple of bur- 
glares had been shot was intense, 
and crowds of all descriptions of 
persons flocked to the residence 
of old Jonas Humbleback. 

They were somewhat dis- 
appointed when they found that only one of 
the robbers had been shot. 

The police kept the mob back, and refused to 
answer any questions. 

A boy that they arrested, and were taking 
off to the station, was our friend Jack Pepper. 

He was so alarmed at the sudden firing of the 
pistol, and the death of Luke, that he was for 
the moment entirely powerless to escape, and, 
when he endeavoured to do so, he only fell 
into the clutches of his natural enemies, the 
police. 

The sight in the house was a very fearful one 
even to those stern guardians of the law. 

There lay the boy, dead; the man who had 
dore the deed, sat in his chair, with the pistol 
cn the table before him, gazing with eyes that 
seemed starting from their sockets upon the life- 
less body of his own nephew, while clinging to 
the old, rickety banisters, which threatened 
every moment to give way with her, stood Aunt 


ary. 

She had for so many years lived in dread of 
thieves and robbers, that she seldom divested 
herself of all her clothing. 

She was, therefore, ready at any moment 
to start wp at the slightest alarm, to protect the 
savings that she had accumulated, no matter 
Low, for a number of years. 

They were kept in an old cash-box, that had 
ence belonged to Humbleback, senior; and at 
jis death, Mary, the charity girl, having found 
it empty, had appropriated it to herself. 

With it under her arm, but covered over with 
tie old cloak which she wore when in the 
cuarity school, but which was fast dropping to 
pieces from time and the moths, she stood cling- 
ing to the banisters, her face blanched with 
horror and fear. 

“What is all this?" said the sergeant of; 





Police, as he held Jack Pepper tightly by the 
collar. ‘A couple of burglars, and young hands 
too! One has escaped the hulks, and saved the 
country an expense, (io out quietly,” he said 
to one of the men, “and fetch Mr. Bird, the 
surgeon.” 

The man obeyed, and was not long returning 
with the gentleman sent for. 

He had great difficulty in reaching the house, 
for by this time the news had spread far and wide. 

Crowds of people had gathered round the house 
and its appr es, and, as usual in all crowds, 
the reports and surmises were of the most extra- 
vagant description. 

“Ah, here comes the surgeon,” said a rough 
fellow, “They say the old boy, Jonas Humble- 
back, has made away with himself.” 

“And a good thing, too,” replied another; 
“he warn't any good to himself, nor to any- 
body else. I only hope he has left me some of 
his money—that is all." 





“THE MAN WHO HAD DONE THE DEED SAT WITH 
PISTOL BEFORE HIM !” 


At this a loud laugh rang through the mob. 

Within doors the surgeon had knelt down by 
the side of the boy, and at once pronounced him 
dead. 

“He must have been shot through the heart, 
and died instantancously,” he said. “ How did 
this occur ?” he asked of the old man sitting in 
the chair and glaring round him. 

But no answer came from him, and the only 
sign that he made at all of consciousness was 
his pointing the pistol agair, as though an ad- 
versary was before him. 

“Speak, woman,” said the inspector, who had 
by a time arrived, “ what do you know about 
this 

“Nothing,” was the reply. “ All I know is, 
that the old man has shot his own nevvy—that 
is all.” 

« His own nephew !" echoed all around. 

“Yes, Luke Craft—he's there, dead enough, 
surely ; he was the son of his own sister, and 
so in the course of nature was his nevvy.” 

“But how did this occur?” asked the surgeon. 

“ Ab, that is beyond my knowledge. I think 
you had better ask that lad—he looks as if he 
had had a finger in the pie. What are you grin- 
ning at, you 'scape-the-gallows rascal, eh?” 

Jack Pepper was grinning as freely as though 
he was enjoying all the delights of a pantomime. 

“Well, the sight of you is enough to make 
any fellah grin. I'd give a trifle to have yer on 
the fifth o' November, and I don't mind engaging 
you on the spot for the next one that's coming. 

“Hold your tongue!” said the inspector. 
“You have got a very good engagement upon 
your hands, at present, one that will last you 
some time.” 

“Can't help it—it ain’t no fault of mine. It's 
all owing to him.” 

“Indeed.” 
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“Yes; I'm innocent enough.” 

“Yon look it,” and a smile stole across the 
face of the inspector as he spoke. 

At that moment one of the men entered and 
whispered him. 

“ Ah, that’s capital. Take this innocent young 
gentleman, and put him in a cell by himselfé— 
you understand.” 

“ All right, sir ; now then.” 

And the next moment Jack Pepper was 
making his way, carefully attended, to the 
station-house. 

The removal of Jack was the mcans of pretty 
well taking the mob from the spot where the 
burglary had been committed. 

When the surgeon had concluded his examina- 
tion of the dead body he turned his attention to 
the old man, who still sat motionless in the 
chair. 

“How did all this occur, Mr. Humbleback ?” 


said the surgeon. 

The man thus addressed 
looked up and muttered some- 
thing which was totally incom- 
prehensible to any onc present. 

“Can you say nothing about 
it, my good woman ?” asked the 
surgeon of the woman. 

“No; I know nothing about 
it; I went to bed at my usual 
time, leaving everything fast, 
and was only roused up by the 
sound of the pistol shot; but 
there lies master’s nevvy dead, 
sure enough.” 

“ There is nothing to be gained 
here,” said the inspector. ‘“ The 
shock upon the old man’s sys- 
tem seems to have completely 
paralysed him, so we must wait 
until the coroner's inquest. I 
will leave two of my men here, 
so that neither the body nor 
anything else shall be touched. 
I must go to the station, and 
see if anything can be got out of 
that boy.” 

So saying, the inspector and the 
surgeon left the house of death in 
the charge of the two policemen. 

Jack Pepper had made up his 
mind not to say more than was 
absolutely necessary ; he saw the 
game was up. 

“Tf I don't say a word about the place at the 
water-side old uncle will help me. There ain’t 
a soul knows me here ; that is right enough.” 

He mattered all this as he sat in the cell, 
little thinking who the person was that occupied 
the next. 

“Well, there's an end of Luke; he wasn’t 
one of the right sort, and it’s better that he 
had the leaden bullet than the lively Jack 
Pepper; by long odds, it’s better. They can’t 
prove anything against me—only that I was on 
the premises ; so you are all right, Jack.” 

During this time the intelligence had been 
sent to all the metropolitan police stations with 
a full description of the three persons ; one from 
whom all life had for ever departed, and two 
others, 

As the morning dawned Jack Pepper became 
sensible to the fact that he was in a state of 
hunger, and that a jolly good breakfast would 
not at all hurt him. 

He, therefore, began kicking loudly at the 
door of his cell, and continued until it was 
opened by one of the police. 

“What are you kicking up that noise for? 
What do you want, eh?” 


THE 





“ What doI want? . Well, come, that’s a good 
one. You are clever, you are.” 

“Come, no nonsense,” said the man. 

“And no nonsense with you; I want some 
breakfast, that's what I want.” 

“ Where's the money for it?” 

“You had better ask the inspector ; you pretty 
well emptied my pockets last night. No non- 
sense, there is enough to pay for one; 80 quick 
about it.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said the man, with a grin; 
“what would you like?” 

“Let me have coffee—and mind, let it be 
coffve -hot rolls, broiled ham cnd eggs, and a 
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| little French cream would add to the flavour of 
the mocha.” 
The man gave a hearty laugh, and then 


slammed the door in his face. 

After a time the door was again opened and 
the same man handed him a mug of coffee, with 
a couple of thick slices of bread and butter. 

“ There’s everything but the eggs, ham, rolls, 
and the cream. You'll get all that by-and-byc.” 

The next moment he was left to the enjoy- 
ment of his breakfast as best he could. 

A short time passed, then the door again 
opened, and he was ushered into the presence of 
the inspector. 

“And so, my lad, you refuse to give either 
your name or address?” said the officer. 

“Yes, till I see my equal, the magistrate,” 
was the reply. 

“Ah, there is but little doubt but that we 
shall have somebody there to teil us your name 
and speak of your character,” was the reply. 

“ All right, they can only give me a good one, 
if they haven’t any spite against me.” 

And that said, he set to whistling until a 
smart cuff of the head stopped his music. 

A very short time after a cab drove up to the 
station and then Jack was politely placed in it 


with a constable on each side to see that he | 


didn’t fall out. 3 

The next moment, to. his surprise, Bill Skinner 
was placed opposite to him, carefully guarded 
in the same manner. 

But although strictly watched not a muscle of 
either of their faces gave the least idea but that 
they were perfect strangers to each other. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Jack; “hope you 
are quite well.” 

A growl was all the answer he got. 

“Well, when I go out for a day's pleasuring, 
I do like a civil and good companion,” said Jack, 
with a grin. 

Soon after he delivered himself of this senti- 
ment, the cab stopped at the door of the police 
court. 


The crowd was a dense one, for the report had | 


gone abroad that the burglars had murdered 


Jonas Humbleback, and a Jad who was on the' 


premises. 

They were at once placed at the bar, and when 
called upon both resolutely refused to give 
either name or address. 

“I think, your worship, that little difficulty 
can be got over,” said our old friend, James Hawk, 
stepping forward. “I have a witness here who 
can positively identify them in another case over 
the water.” 

“TI never was over the water in. all my life,” 


said Jack ; “I know nothing of the genelman | 
standing at my side, and who looks very like a| 


wictim of persecution, and——” 

“Let silence be kept in the court!” said the 
usher, for the peculiarity of Jack Pepper's speech 
had worked upon the risible muscles of the un- 
washed idlers who stood at the back of the court 
looking on. 

‘What is your name?” said the magistrate. 

“ Perhaps as that genelman knows it better 
than myself, he will tell you, sir!” was the 
reply. 

Jack had made up his mind to fight the battle 
out to the last, although he could sce but slender 
chances of winning. 

His hopes fell greatly when he saw aclean and 
well-dreesed boy stand in the witness-box, and 
look quietly yct firmly at him. 

Jack in a moment knew the boy. 

“ Well, I don’t know him,” he said. 

“Yes; but I knows you, Jack Peppér!” said 
Head-over-heels. 

“Stop, let the boy be sworn,” 
magistrate. 

And having answered the questions put to him, 
he gave, amidst the breathless attention of all in 
the court, an account of his playing the ghost in 
the factory, and of the burglary. 

“That’s Jack Pepper, and him alongside is 
Bill Skinner his companion ; and them two were 
in the factory, and broke open the safe, and that 
I swears to.” 

The faces of the two prisoners in the dock at 
once showed that the boy spoke the truth, for at 
the mention of their names ani their breaking 
into the bicycle factory, a deadly pallor spread 
over the faces of both. 


said the 


' THE surgeon who had been called in had the 


“The younger one,” said Hawk, “lives with 
his uncle, an old rag, bone, and metal dealer, 
of whom, in a few hours, we shall be able to give 
a good account ; besides this burglary, I want 
them for another affair at Stockwell.” 

“Is there any witness of what took place last 
night?” asked the magistrate. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the inspector. 

And with that the man who had seized Jack 

Pepper stood forward, and gave his evidence, as 
well as the man who captured Skinner as he 
was escaping from the premises. 
“T shall remand them for a week until the 
coroner has inquired into the circumstances of 
that unfortunate boy’s death ; it may be that 
a charge of murder may be brought agains’ 
them as well as of burglary. Remove them !” 

Jack Pepper and his companion walked out of 
the dock ; and when the mob had seen them off 
in the van, they made up their minds to adjourn 
to the house where the dead body of the poor, 
misguided boy, Luke Craft, lay stark and cold! 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE RICYCLE HAS RUN ITS LAST RACE. 


body of the boy raised, and placed upon the 
large chest that contained the gold and bonds 
and securiticsof old Jonas Humbleback, his uncle, 
and thus the corpse lay upon the dross that he 
had lost his life in striving dishonestly to get 
possession of. 

“ There is little doubt but that he has met his 
death from that pistol, but whether he was 
one of the robbers or not only the old man can 
tell us.” 

The surgeon said this in low tones to one of 
the men, and then he proceeded again to speak 
to Jonas, 

“Can you give us no account?” he said, 
placing his hand upon tbe old man’s shoulder, 
and trying to get the instrament of death 
out of his grasp, for he had again taken up the 
empty weapon and pointed it at every person 
| who entered. 

It could not be done without inflicting some 
pain and using great force, for every attempt to 
remove it caused the old man to grasp it still 
more powerfully. 

He sat looking towards the door, with a 
stony, hard gaze, as though he expected to see 
some one enter, and, at the slightest noise, he 
raised the pistol, as if in the act of firing. 

“T am fearful that this has been such a shock 
to him as to deprive him of speech and! 
senses. Speak to him, my good woman. Per- 
haps the voice that he is the most accustomed to | 
hear may awaken his dormant faculties.” 

The woman thus addressed rose from a seat | 
she bad taken, and went up to him. 

“Mr. Humbleback,” she said, in a tone so 
hollow as to cause the surgeon to turn round 
and sharply eye her, “why don’t you speak ? | 
You know me—I am Mary. No one shall 
harm you, old as I am, while I am near you.” 

But there was not the slightest response to this 
appeal. He st Il sat like a statue. 

Even the loud knock that came to the door, 
and which at any other time would have startled 
him out of his senses, seemed not to have the 
slightest effect upon him. 

The street door was opened by one of the men, 
and admitted Inspector Hawk and the boy 
Head-over-hcels. 

The sight was a very appalling one, even to 
them, used as they were to scenes of horror and 
misery. 

At the first glance of the lifeless body the boy 
clung to the side of the inspector, and pointing 
to it, whispered— 

“Tam blest if that ain’t Luke Craft.” 

“Luke Craft 1” replied the man, 

“Yes, that’s Luke Craft,” said Mary; “his 
own nevvy, that he has shot.” 

“ He has a mother, has he not ?” asked Hawk. 

“Yes ; and I know where she lives,” said the 
boy. 
“Then come with mc. We must, at least, let 
her know.” 

They at once departed to break the awful 
news to the poor bereaved mother. 

They had scarcely left the house, when all in 


the pistol upon the floor, as, with ahollow gronn 

the man who had lived so long amassing wealtk 

fell back in his chair dead. 
* * * 


* = 
We pass over the frantic grief of the horror: 
stricken mother of Luke when she arrived ai 
the scene and witnessed the awful sight. 
The inquest called by the coroner’s warrant 
came only to one conclusion, and that was arrived 
at by the ballet found in the body of the hapless 
boy exactly fitting the pistol that had been found 
in the hand of the uncle. 
As no evidence came out upon the inquest that 
Luke was in any way implicated in the attempt 
at robbery, they thought that he had met his 
death in attempting to defend his uncle. A ver- 
dict of misadventure was, therefore, given in his 
case, and of sudden death in that of his uncle ; 
and shortly afterwards they were laid in one 
ve. 
All the wealth that her unworthy brother had 
spent a life of privation and misery in amassing 
came into the possession of his broken-hearted 
sister. 
Then she went back to the little house 
that she had once lived in so happily, taking 
with her the old servant, Mary, who, from her 
age and the shock she had received, lapsed into 
a drivelling imbecile, and very soon followed 
the master she had so long served to the last 
resting place. 

While these sad events were taking place, 
Hawk was busy in getting up evidence to bring 
old Jack Pepper to justice as a receiver of stolen 
property. 

But in this case Hawk had one to deal with 
quite as vigilant as himsclf. 

Upon the first news of the failure of the bur- 
glary at the factory, and hearing that his hepe- 
ful nephew had been recognised, the wily fellow 
saw that he had no time to lose. 

‘He will betray me and the rest,” he muttered. 
“Luckily, I am prepared. I have not been 
dreaming that good luck was always to last— 
no, no! I have always thought that, when the 
sun is shining, it is just as well to look out fora 
squall. It hascome, at last—or, at least, it looks 
very like it—but they won't catch me napping.” 

He could tcll that he was narrowly watched. 
for strangers were hovering round the premises. 
and came into the place to sell things. 

“Tam not going to fall into that trap,” he 
muttered, as he steadily refused to purchase. 

To all who came he briefly said, 

“The disgrace that bad, wicked boy has 
brought upon me is too much for me. I have 
worked hard and honestly to gain a living. and 
I can never hold up my head again in the place. 
I shall sell off.” 

He did not say that he should go off, but such 
was his secret determination. 

In ordcr to blind the men who were hunting 
him down, he put up a bill in his window, bear- 
ing the words, “This business to be sold."” 

The police had no positive information against 
him, and Hawk was almost hourly with young 
Jack, putting questions to him, and holding out 
hopes. 

But that young gentleman, knowing in what 
way his only chance of safety lay, very wisely 
held his tongue. 

Old Jack thought he could trust his nephew, 
and in that he was not far out. 

But, then, what of Bill Skinner? He stood 
in the worst position, having been for a second 
time entrusted with a ticket-of-leave—which, of 
course, he had broken—and it would go hard 
with him. 

Any promise held out and Bill would cling to 
that, as the drowning mariner clings to the 
drifting spar. 

‘No, no,” muttered the old man, “in all cases 
of danger, there is nothing like trusting to your- 
self, and, sink or swim, I'll doit. All is ready, 
knowing that, some day or other, the crash 
would come.” 

At the usual hour, and with the same slow care 
and deljveration, the shutters of the old rag and 
bone shop were put up, the neighbours round 
littl- suspecting that it was for the last time. 

Tze men who were on the watch only knew of 
one entrance—namely, the front one—but old 
Jack knew where there was another. 








the room were startled by the sudden falling of 


He had long gince conveyed his wealth into a 
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far-off place, with the exception of a syurof 
money which-he carried abont with him. 

The plaee and all it contained was insured, just 
for form’s sake ; but that he did not care about. 

A profound stillness reigned in the neighbour- 
hood, and the men left there to watch were 
standing at the far end of the street, deep in 
conversation. 

In one moment a red glare flashed up into the 
heavens, The next instant there rang through 
the streets the startling cry of “ Fire! fire!” 

_ Old Jack Pepper's shop and warehouses were 
in an instant in a fierce, scathing flame from one 
end to the other. 

The place had been well prepared for the 
blaze. Barrels of tar and some hundredweights 
cf grease fed the flame, and sent forth such a 
ted heat as to keep, not only the firemen, but 
the excited spectators, at a respectable distance, 

Then came a smart explosion, that sent the 
timbers whirling up in tke air. 

“Be careful what you are about!” cried a 
man inthe crowd. “The old fellow has paraffin 
and gunpowder in large quantities about the 
place.” 

“ He is inside,” shouted a detective. 

The next moment a couple of brave firemen 
had sprung forward, and, with axe in hand, 
were dealing heavy blows upon the door and 
shutters ; but no impression could they make 
npon them. 

Still they kept undauntedly to their labour. 

While so engaged, the man who had spoken 
before, and who was one of Jack Pepper's rag- 
sorters, cried out, 

“T tell you, you had better get out of the way! 
There's paraffin enough to blow the whole place 
oat. 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, when there 
was a fearful roar heard, and the whole front of 
the house came whirling into the strect. 

Luckily, the firemen, who are always upon the 
alert and alive to danger, sprang out-of the way, 
escaping with a few bruises. 

Then, to those who stood close enough, could 
the dread scene of the conflagration be seen. 

From one end of the place to the other was 
cne immense cauldron of fierce, roaring flame ; 
then came another explosion, that seemed to 
shake the whole place to its foundation. 

A tall shaft, belonging to a factory near, was 
levelled to the ground, and came crashing down 
through the roof, bearing all before it. 

The mob fled in all directions, and, at one 
time, the people thought that the whole neigh- 
bourhood was doomed to destruction. 

For hours and hours the fire raged with a 
fury somewhat awful, and all that the firemen 
could do was to keep it from extending ; but the 
place was densely populated, and other buildings 
caught as though they were matchwood. 

The scene then became more intensely pain- 
ful, owing to the screams and cries of the women 
and children who were being burnt out of their 
homes. 

It was not until the next day that the fire at 
all abated, and then the entire premises, and 
twenty others adjoining, were a mass of charred 
and smouldering ruin. 

“The old fellow has perished in the ruins, 
and so escaped us,” said Jem Hawk. 

The “old fellow,” on the second day of the 
fire, was safely on the way to Melbourne. 

He had read the account of the fire just as 
the ship was on the point of sailing, and 

chuckled to himself at the account of his death. 

The loss of life and misery he had caused had 
no effect upon him. 

“T have left them something to remember me 
by,” he said. 

The vessel sailed, but must have foundered at 
sea, for, from that hour to this, she was never 
heard of, and old Jack Pepper met his reward. 


It is needless to say that the events connected ' 
with Luke Craft’s death caused great sorrow to | 


all who had known him, 

Bob and his master strove all they could to 
lighten the sorrows of the widow and childless 
woman, and partially succeeded as time wore on. 

Winter had set in, the factory was in full 
work, although it had stood a narrow chance of 
\eing destroyed by the fire, when one evening 
ahappy party were seated at the little cottage 
at Stockwell—old John Stout and the Dame, 


Bob, Polly Warner, Charley Mason, and the 
Widow Craft. 

“Well, Bob,” said the old man, “in two 
months you will be out of your time; what is 
your plan for the future ?” 

“Well, sir, I think of emigrating.” And Bob 
looked askance at Polly. 

“My goodness gracious!” said Mrs. Stout, 
dropping her cup of hot tea upon the gouty 
foot of her husband. “ Is the boy mad?” 

‘No; but Ithink you are,” roared the old man. 

“T think Bob had better stop at home,” 
chimed in Polly. “A rolling.stone gathers no 
mos.” 

“T'll stop at home if you ask me, Polly,” 
replied Bob. 

“Me,” said Polly, with an affected surprise ; 
“what on earth have I got to do with it? Well, 
in all my life ——” 

“I don’t like your hatred of me, Polly.” 

“Why, bless the boy, he is dreaming. I hate 
you! 1 don’t hate you.” 

“There, these, I thought as much,” said the 
energetic Mrs. Stout. “I tell you, Bob, she was 
only teasing you all the time. Hmigrate, in- 
deed!" 


“ If Polly will only ask me to stop, I’ll ——” 

“Oh, if it depends upon me, why, I should 
say ——” 

“ What, what!” and Bob started up from his 
chair. 

“Oh, stop, by all means; don't let me send 
you abroad,” 

“Will you give me your hand upon it, Polly?” 
said the enraptured lad. 

“Oh, certainly ; if it makes any difference 
there it is," and she held it out, while her dear 
little-eyes shone like stars, 

“ And your heart, Polly?” 

“Is a matter for future consideration,” was 
the reply. 

The mattcrwastaken into consideration atonce. 

“T shall take Bob into partnership with me at _ 
Christmas,” remarked Mr. Stout ; “ for if it had | 
not been for his happy thought of the bicycle we | 
should not have been here.” 

“This good fortune is more than I deserve,” 
teplied Bob. 

“It is not,” said the old man, warmly. “A 





good, honest, industrious lad can never be too 
well or too much rewarded; and if ever 
a& master has had cause to thank a good, | 
honest apprentice, I am that man; and I hope. 
the happiness you have made for others will | 
through life be redoubled upon you and yours, 
Bicycle Bob.” 

Charley Mason, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, jumped up and gave a loud hurrah. 

At Christmas Bob and Polly were married, 
amidst the warm congratulations of all who | 
knew them, far and wide. 

Jack Pepper and his associate were located in 
the healthy spot of Portland foranumber of years. ' 
Head-over-heels joined a travelling circus, 

and became famous in his day. 

For years the old factory went on prosper- 
; ously, and in the centre of it hung the famous | 
‘bicycle ; and when anything used to go wrong 
among either the boys or the men, Charley | 
Mason, now the foreman, would point to it and | 
impressively gay, “ Remember BicycLE Bos.” 


——_+—______—_ 


ANSWERS TO CRACKERS No. 164. 


I. Who Shall be Leader? ; Nash, read, bold, dress, lead, 
bleed, bower, ear, brass, roar. Il. Newmarket; net, tes, 
| water, Kent, arm, tear, ten. IIT. Reginald Seymour ; | 
Rhine, Eesex, Galway, India, Norwich, Ayr, Louth, Dove, | 
Strometad, Eton, Yunnan, Munster, Oder, Ustanio, Rams- 
‘gate. IV.’ Black Darvil.’ V. Constantinople ; tin, apple, 
' potato, snipe, coul, Anne, VI. The Miser's Son; Trent, 
Hat, Exeter, Martha, Ipawich, Stock, Eleven, Rome, Silver, 
Swallow, Ohio, Nile. Vil. Harry Arden ; HndsoN, Ar- 
|deN, BetforD, RadnoR, Yuma. VIII. Brace; BarB, 
RusstA, UnlocK, ClarE, ExeteR. IX. Birmingham. X. 
Lord Mounteagle; Limptd, Omer, Ravel, Delhi, Mixture, 
Ostrich, Umbrella, Naiad, Tankard, Elect, ‘Anecdote, 
Gravel, Lavender. "XI. Nightshade the Poacher ; dragoon, 
sure, cart, poaching, Geerge, Trent, heart, stage, standard, 
height. Sn 
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READY THIS DAY. 
No. 8 oF 


ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ LAIR. 


With this faveurite work will be given, from time to 
time, FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS of the principal characters 
on plate paper. 


‘The work is printed on TONED PAPER, from a NEW 
FOUNT oF TYPE, and, as the work is intended for binding, 
san ornament to the library shelves, the numbers and 
date, from week to week, will be printed along the back ef 
the book, instead of on the front page as usual, thereby 
preventing any disfigurement. 


PRICE ONE PENNY WHRELY. 
‘Those who desire to take in this favourite work, should 


give their orders AT ONCE to their bookeellers, as it 
will be only supplied TO ORDER. 


No. 123 oF 
THE GIPSY BOY 


READY. THIS DAY. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


ALSO PART IL, 
Containing Four Numbers, 


Price 4d. ‘ 


A SPLENDID NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 


THE SIXTH VOLUME 
or THE 


“BOYS OF ENGLAND.” 
‘Elegantly bound. Price 4s. 





PART XXXVII. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
18 NOW READY, 
Containing 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
PRICE 6a.; OR, BY POST, 74. 


NOW PUBLISHING, IN 
THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
A Splendid Tale, entitled 
YOUNG IRON-HEART ; 
OR, THE WHITE QUEEN OF THE MOHICANS. 
Everybody should read it, 





Now READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VI, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





SPLENDID COVERS FOR BINDING VOL. VI. 
OF THE 
BOYS OF ENGLAND,” 
Are Now Ready, Price ls. 3d. 





THE MIMIC STAGE. 


Our Readers are informed that all Stages for the Plays 
fsened by MR. BRETT will bear bis autograph, with the 
following notice pasted on the back :— 


“Mr, Epwin J. Brett's Stage for the Boys or 
ENeLaxD, Youre MEN oF Great Barrain, and 
Boys oF THE WORLD.” 


Any Stages that do not bear the above notice are only 
imitations of his Stages, and our Readers are requested not 
to purchase them. 


TO OUR READERS! 


Mr. Brett wishes his Readers to understand that if 
any handbills have been inserted in his Works, they 
have “i, som there without his knowledge or 





authority, some person who has taken a mean 
advantage of the popularity of the 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND,” 
“ YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN,” and 
“BOYS OF THE WORLD,” 


Those three Works being the ones Mr. Brett 1 
connected wit 





MR. EDWIN J. BRETT 


Wishes to inform his readers, in acknowledgment of the 
great favour bestowed upon this Journal by all classes, 
that he intends to present Gratis 


A SERIES OF MAGNIFICENT GIFTS, 


to be continued week by week, of a most novel, amusing, 
and instructive kind, 
Further particulars of the Gifts will be given next weck. 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 


AND THB LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THE GBBEN- 
WOOD SHADE. 


By the Author of “ Comte Cavsox,” &c. 


—— 
CHAPTER HL 
CONCLUDING THE MYSTERY OF LITTLE JOHN'S 
HISTORY, 


JOHN,  con- 
tinuing his his- 
tory, said, 
“The girl I 
pioferred’ was 
Lucidora Long, 
\. who stood ex- 
actly four feet 
ten inches, 
“She also 
stood a capital 
supper when- 
ever I went 
to visit her. 
“One even- 
ing we were 
seated in the 


about ten ser- 
vants brought 
in some beef 
and a gigantic 
pudding for 


ed the family 
were out; bat 
it was we who were out in our reckoning. 

“ The master and mistress came home and caught 
me there ; discovering also that some thieves 
broken in and stolen all the plate while we were 
love-making, and didn’t hear ‘em, There was a 
scene | 

“Lucidora screamed ! 

“T bolted, and, in my agitation, seized hold of the 
leg of mutton. 

“ Mr, Smith came after me, like all vengeance, 
crying, ‘Stop thief !" 

“T accidentally knooked over our inspector in 
turning round the corner, but on I went, and didn’t 
stop till I got into this forest. 

“Ever since I’ve been afraid to show my face in 
the town ; for if I do, I shall be sure to get nabbed 
for neglect of duty, assaulting my superior officer, 
and boning the leg of mutton. 

“Talking about bones, here is the bone of the 
joint, which I’ve Pretty well picked during the three 
days I've been wandering about here.” 

«We're both in for it, I see,” said Bold Robin, 
having heard this strange story. “So, Little John 
(as I always call you on account of your size) | 
we're both equally in for it. Neither dare venture | 
back to his home, and, perhaps, there’s a search ‘ 
after us. Who cares? Let’s turn outlaws, and hive | 
@ jolly life in the forest !” 1 

“ es, but what are we to live upon?” asked 
John. “How about the prog, and lush, and acrib to 
hang out at 2” 

‘Oh, all right! I’m one of those who are not; 
ouly ready to die game themselves, but to make 
other eone die into the bargain. In other words, | 
I think that there are enough deer living in this | 
forest to affords cheap Hetag for us. What do you} 

«The very thing !’’ cried John; ‘‘but we've got 
ho guns, powder, and shot.” 

‘Never mind. I’m pretty sure, from the yarn 
you've just spun me, that you can dravw the bow. 
I dropped my weapons in my flight; but we can 
easily manufacture arrows, only what wood shall | 
we make our bows of ?” 

“* Well, for my part, I believe in yew,” said Little 


John, 

“ And I believe in you,” answered Robin, “so 
that settles it. Providenti I've got a penn’orth 
of string in my pocket, so we'll set to at once.” 

And accordingly they outed with their knives, 
aud cut their weed, and soon made a capital bow, 
and a dozen “ cloth-yard shafts” for 
«Now, let's see what we can do, 
“You see that frog bobbing his head up in the | 
pond, there ? I'll guarantee to hit him, at Brat go.” 

ube This pond was about a quarter of a mile 
oO 











“Ten to one you don’t,” says John. 

Twir-r-r! 

Off went the.arrow, and, sure enough, in two 
seconds it was all up with the frog. 

{N.B. Hence arose the nursery rhyme— 


“H (Hood) was a Harcher, and shot at a Frog.” 


overa “ 
shout be 
for a life in the woods, so m ant 
shade of the greenwood teen 


and furnished it wit 
tured by themselves out of the 
down. 


just at dusk, and 


were always PRETTY WELL LOADED with 
ol 


any money, was am’ 
but 


kitchen, while |; 


pretty deep too, and they always a itrived to give 


”” said Robin. | ” 


be lees than a mile up. I'll undertake to hit him 

flying. Here og 

And the next moment the arrow reached its aim, 

and the lark found it was no /ark atall, Down it 

fell, right upon Little John's hat. 

They plucked the bird's feathers, and steadied 

their arrows with them. 

Having thus proved, and then afterwards improved 

their skill, the two outlaws swore eternal friendship 

Fe of brandy and water, and began to see 
ding a hut, and bringing in necessaries 


free, under the 
The two comrades got on capitally. 
They built a large hut of boughs and leaves, ' 
tables, chairs, &c., manufac- | 
wood, they cut ; 


Besides, they got a great many necessaries from 

i . Their way being to start off 

perhaps, they wouldn’t come 

me for several hours; but when they ae they 
sorts | 

f things. 5 

How they got them, considering that neither nad 

Pe 


A it was on credit ; 
it was by the good 
absence of the owner ; at all events, “ ion 
ints of the law,” and Robin and John 
this much on their side. 


Sbe: 


it 
inl 


nine 
certainly 












“ ABOUT TEN SERVANTS BROUGHT IN SOME 
BEEF AND A GIGANTIC PUDDING.” | 


Meanwhile they were secure f-om pareuil their , 
retreat being deep in the forest, and themselves ; 


their foes the slip. | 
They walked into the king’s gam. extensively. | 
Whether it was stags, fawns, or deer, get e, goslings, | 
ganders, pheasants, pheasantessea, Mais) hares, 
‘Welsh rabbits, turkey-cocks, or farmyard pip. 7" 
was fish that came into their net; and besides, 
there was always plenty of good liquor in store, and 
as for togs, no end of Lincoln green suits, and top 
boots, and Shakespeare collars, which had probably 
been collared from somewhere. 
Ah! those were the old times, if you like. 
One morning bold Robin set out through the 
wood in search of a fat buck, a swell with a heavy 
uurse in his pocket, or anything else that turned up 
Pandy and convenient, 


“THK OUTLAWS SWORE ETERNAL FRIENDSHIP.” 


Presently he met a young fellow who was cer- 
tainly a “ buck” in one sense of the word—quite a 
“swell of the period.” He was “got up” entirely 
“regardless of expense.” His doublet was all of 
“mauve” silk, lined with white satin ; his stockings 
were of a bright red; his eye-glass was rimmed 
with gold; his patent leathers were beautifully 
polished, and his hair curled by machinery. As to 

is hat, it was so magnificently adorned with 
feathers, that Robin couldn’t help exclaiming, in 





“Come that’s pretty well,” said John, “but I 
think I can beat it, ere goes a skylark ; he can’t 


| he 


in all the dan; 


‘ever, was worth a good 








“YR have your hat !” 

“ Will you?” cried the other, “we'll see 
that, Out of the way, or I'll send an arrow through 
you, and you're a dead man as sure a8 you're alive.” 

“Two can play at that game,” said Robin, bend- 


ing his bow. 

* Hold !” cried the other, “this won’tdo. If we 
both kill each other, who's to bury us? No, let's 
take sword and buckler, and prove which is the best 
man by a regular hand-to-hand tussle. Now then.” 

Both drew broadswords, and they rushed at each 
other like a couple of game cocks. 

Clash ! thump ! knock ! blows fell right and left, 
till the stranger began to feel anything but right, 
and as if he little strength left, while Robin's 
“nut” got cracked rather harder than he liked. 

is bothered !” cried the bold outlaw, rubbing 
his injured sconce, “if you're not a tou 


her cus-| 

tomer than I thought. I shall cry ‘off.’ Fee us be J 

friends. You are just the sort of fellow I want; 
Let me see how you can shoot ?” 

The stranger took aim at a “red deer bounding, 

free” ever so far off, and missed it beautifully —of 


coul on purpose. 

"Bravo {" ened Robin; « you'll do, What's your 
name, and where do you live when at home ?” 

“My name,” replied the stranger, “is Brown, son 
of Brown Senior, of the world-renowned firm of | 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. I got into a row hy: 
throwing a blacking-brush at our butler, 80 I bolted, 
and I am determined I ‘ won't go home till morning,’ 
nor qe then, but live in the forest; and that is why 
I'm here, looking out for a second cousin of mine, 
named Robin Hood.” 

“Why, I’m the very identical individual himself,” 
cried Robin. “Come to my arms, You are my 
long lost William. Hurray!” 

And at this moment up came Little John, whem 
Robin introduced to his new friend by saying, “ My 


dear boy, he’s a pal o’ mine,” and they agreed that 
he should join their party. 
“And please remember,” said the new-comer, 


“that I'll no longer be called Mr. Brown, but change 
wy name to—let me see, what shall it be?” 

“Why,” returned Robin, “take your name from 
your stockings, and become Scarlett instead of 
Frown ; that’s what you might call changing 
colour.” 

So they joined hands, and drunk each other's 
ealths in a pint and a half of “nut brown” ale, 
and swore eternal friendship, which, my readers, is 
the only sort of swearing we can approve of. 

“Now,” cried Robin (as the old Balad says), 


“ You, Little John. and I, Robin Hood, 

And Scarlet Will, we three 

‘Will play such games in the good green wood 
As nobody ever see; 

‘We'll bunt the deer with hound and horn; 
And whatever foe may try 

To meddle with us, as sure as he's born 
He'll have to ‘ mind his eye.’” 


In this way Robin got together an extensive band 
of outlaws. 

Every likely fellow he met he engaged, firstly, to 
fight, and secondly, to serve him for a certain 
salary, find his own tea and sugar, and take a share 

ra and spoils of their life. 

There waa n-a-Dale, a minstrel, and one of the 
original Christy's, whom Robin happened to “ meet 
in the lane when the clock struck nine.” Then 
there was Midge, or Much, the miller, so called 
because he was such a one at a “mill,” with 
fists. Also Arthur-a-Bland, a Tanner, who, how- 
deal more than séxpence. 
Likewise George-a-Green, pound-keeper, who, how- 
ever, wasn’t so green as he looked, and many others, 
including the celebrated Friar Tuck, who used to 
do the cooking business. 

He was a “Friar of Orders Grey,” and also 0 
Jryer of sausages, and through having this good 

Tuck in their band, the outlaws were able to have 
many a good Tuck out. 

Thus, you see, the outlaws formed quite a Band 
of Hope, mostly com, of British Workmen, 

They lived very jolly in the forest, having every- 
thing they wanted, besides a good deal that other 

ple wanted, 

But they didn’t stick very closely to the “ rights 
of property.” 

Sein Robin, though often robbing the rich, was 
never kn e poor, but, on the contrary, 
gave largely to all who were badly off, and helped 
everybody in distress. 

That is why he was fo popularly and universally 
liked by all, except rich abbots, magistrates, police- 
men, and gamekeepers. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No 104.) 


jown to rob 
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K THREW OFF HIS JACKET: THEN IN HE PLUNGED,” 


THE KING OF THE SCHOOL;|which the tinkling of the bell had been 
rn hi ‘ 


7 . TIN ecard. 
OR, WHO: WILL) WIN? All in a body they rushed out of the doorway 


By the Author of “ Cees CHAEE, “STRONGBOW,” | towards a spot where, in the murky darkness, 
Sores two figures could be seen struggling. 

—— . ‘ ; 

3 “Help, help, help !” screamed a shrill, boyish 
CHAPTER V.—(continued.) voice. 

)\ T the first sound of the bell, Egerton and “There spoke ‘the heir of a noble house !’"” 
Fitzgerald left their room, joining Pem-| exclaimed Webber, who although he had not. 
bridge, Marsham, and half-a-dozen others | received any official information of the intended 





ae in the passage. burglary, had managed to find his way out as 
7 They all wore slippers, and moved slong | soon as any of the seniors, 
JaNvALY 3J, 1870, noiselessly towards one of the side doors, near! “To the rescuc, then |” said Egerton, 
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The small boy, anxious to distinguish himself, 
and win golden opinions from his superiors, 
darted off, and found that the two struggling 
figures were— 

Harry, the London waif, 

And, 

A black-whiskered individual, respectable as 
regards costume, but disreputable in respect to 
facial expression. 

“ Surrender, villain!” said Webber, seizing 
ae black-whiskered gentleman (1) by the coat 
collar, 

“Get out of this, you muff!” wasthe nse, 
and young Webber reccived a blow which set all 
his teeth rattling, and landed him some six or 
eight feet from the scene of conflict. 

“What an uncivil brigand,” muttered Webber, 
as Frank Egerton, the Earl of Pembridge, and 
Doctor Moeritz collared his assailant. 

The struggle that cnsued was brief. 

The black-whiskered gentleman yielded to 
superior numbers, and the two extra policemen 
(who, of course, were not on the spot when most 
wanted) handcuffed him and led him off to the 
station. 

“Don’t worry yourselves, I'll go quietly 
enough,” the boys heard him say. “I can pro- 
duce several very respectable townsmen to speak 
as to my character.” 

“Delighted to hear it,” responded the police, 
who, however, kept a tight hold, the prisoner not 
being known to them. 

Then the King of the School and his com- 
panions went back to thcir beds, well satisfied 
with their night’s work; but, of course, the 
news quickly spread through the building. 

In a very few minutes every one in the place 
knew what had taken place. 

Most of them sleep well, but there was one to 
whom the hours of darkness were a terror. His 
sleep was haunted by dreams of the most fearful 
kind. 

2 e 
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In the morning all those who had assisted in 
the capture of the supposed burglar, attended at 
the magistrates’ office. 

The sapient landed gentry who dispensed 
justice in Ballsbury, sat only three times a week, 
but it so happened that this was one of the days. 

Doctor Whackley was there, with Professor 
Moeritz, and half-a-dozen pupils from Lexicon 
College ; and after one or two cascs of turnip 
stealing had received their just punishment, in 
the shape of six months imprisonment for cach 
offence, the great prisoner of the day was placed 
in the dock. 

The charge was, being found loitering about 
the premises of Doctor John Whackley with 
intent to commit a felony. 

Having heard the statements of the witnesses 
who captuied him, the senior magistrate said— 

“Have you any defence to make, prisoner ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, then, Ict’s hear it.” 

“T wish, in the first place, to say that I had 
not the slightest intention of committing any 
felony, cither at Doctor Whackley’s school or 
elsewhere. I am a commercial traveller; the 
police hold papers showing who I am, and the 
name of the firm I represent.” 

“Ts that so?” demanded the magistrate, ap- 
pealing to the superintendent of constabulary. 

“We certainly found these papers on him, 
sir,” replicd the officer, handing in a variety of 
accounts against several tradespeople of the 
town, price lists, letters, and other commercial 
items. 

“Have you not been to the ‘Red Lion’ to 
inspect, my luggage ?” asked the prisoner. 

“Yes.” 


“What did you find there more than my 
samplcs, books, and wearing apparel ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You did not find any skeleton keys or 
houses prosking implements of any kind?” 

“No.” 

“Did you find any abont me when I was 
brought to the station-house ?” 

“No.” 

“Then I have not much more to say except 
that I, being a commercial traveller, am well 
known to the landlord of the ‘Red Lion’ and 
several other tradesmen of the town. I don’t 





sce them in court, although I asked the police to 
request them to attend.” 

“Did you go to the people mentioned by the 
prisoner?” asked the magistrate, turning to the 
police-sergeant who had been on duty the pre- 
vious night. 

“No, sir, [had no time—three drunken cases 
brought in this morning.” 

“T also requested you to telegraph to London 
to my employers. Was that done?” inquired 
the prisoner. 

“Yes; the message was sent two hours ago.” 

At that moment a boy from the telegraph 
office elbowed his way into the court, and handed 
a Paper to the sorgeant, who, after reading it, 
said, 

“ This is the answer, your worship.” 

“Read it aloud.” 

“ From Wilkins and Co., Cheapside, to Police- 
sergeant Jenkins, Ballsbury.— Mr. Wilkins, 
janior, will be xt Ballsbury, 3.15 P.M.” 

“Then,” said the senior magistrate, “the pri- 
soncr had better be brought up again at half- 
past three.” 

“ Perhaps your worship will instruct the police 
to call upon certain tradesmen I named to them, 
and request their attendance?” 

“ Certainly ; the police will see to it.” 

The prisoner was then removed, and Doctor 
Whackley's pupils returned to Lexicon College, 
delighted at the idea of escaping for a whole day 
from lessons, 

They were required to attend at the second 
examination of the prisoner. 

At half-past three in the afternoon the court- 
room in the little town hall was thronged with 
people anxious to know how this strange case 
would terminate. 

Just as the magistrates took their scats, a 
sharp-featured, sharp-eyed gentleman sat down 
at the table appropriated to the legal profes- 
sion. 

“Mr. Ferret, solicitor to the firm of Wilkins 
and Co. Mr. Wilkins, junior, is in court,” he 
Teplied, in answer to the whispered interrogation 
of the magistrates’ clerk. 

The superintendent overheard the words, and 
began to tremble for his reputation as an active, 
intelligent officer. 

A dozen witnesses then came forward to prove 
that the prisoner was Mr. Hall, and that he had 
been for years traveller for the firm of Wilkins 
and Company, the junior partner of that firm 
giving evidence to the same cffect. 

“T think, sir, there is no reason for detaining 
the prisoner in the deck, where he would never 
have been placed, but for the gross stupidity of 
certain persons,” observed Ferret, glancing at the 
little group of police. 

“ Certainly not—that is, if the prisoner can 
give any satisfactory reason for his being in the 
College grounds at that late hour.” 

Superintendent and sergeant give each other 


knowing looks, as much as to say—-“ Ah, our, 


magistrate, if he is a country gentleman, won't 
allow this pert London lawyer to have it all his 
own way. I wonder how he'll explain it.” 
They were not kept many seconds in suspense, 
for Mr. Hall immediately replied— 
“JT had been to the ‘Six Bells,’ to sec the 
landlord, who is avery old friend. I stayed at 


his house till midnight, and was returning to the | 


‘Red Lion’ when I missed my way, and found 
that Iwas wandering about the cathedral grounds. 
I was trying to find the roadway when some one 
seized me, then a lot of boys came up, and last 
of all two policemen.” 

The host of the “ Six Bells ” was then called 
by Mr. Ferret, and testified that Mr. Hall Icft 
his house only about twenty minutes before he 
was captured. 

“ Quite sufficient,” said the presiding magis- 
trate. “The prisoner is dismissed, without a 
stain upon his character. At the same time I 
must caution him—ah—humph—not to do it 
again.” 

“ Not to do what, may I ask, sir?” demanded 
Mr. Ferret. 

The magistrate frowned, and the schoolboys 
tittered, but the London lawyer pressed his 
question. 

“Not to be found in the grounds of Lexicon 
College after midnight. That's what I mean, 





sir.” 


And then the prisoner was dismissed ; it hav- 
ing been established beyond doubt that he was 
a respectable commercial traveller and not a 
burglar. 

The next day Baynes received a Ictter. 

He turned deadly pale as he read it, and then, 
having struck a lucifer match, burnt it with the 
greatest care, 


CHAPTER VI. 
4 NOBLE ACTION, 


AxouT a hundred yards from Lexicon College 
was a river, where, inthe summer months, the 
young collegians bathed, and held their rowing 
matches. 

The stream was very curved in form, and one 
of its bends was the natural boundary of three- 
fourths of the circumference of the ancient city 
of Ballsbury. 

It should be mentioned, however, that only 
those who could swim well were. allowed to 
bathe in, or row on this river; those who could 
not being restricted to a tributary stream, whose 
greatest depth was about four feet. 

Of course Frank Egerton could swim like an 
otter, and, of course, was allowed to use the big 
stream. 

One afternoon he happened to be walking 
along its banks alone. 

Lord Pembridge had gone for a long ride, 
Fitzgerald was deeply engaged in the study of 
Julius Cesar, having been pronounced deficient 
in knowledge of that noble Roman ; Muarsham 
had gone up to the “Six Bells” to prove, by actual 
experiment, how many rats his terriers could 
kill in twenty minutes; Crawley was known to 
be engaged with Captain Robinson at the billiard 
rooms, and others were engaged in amusements 
for which Frank Egerton had nt much taste. 

So he resolved to walk down to the boat-house, 
row to Brightford (a village about three miles 
up stream), and persuade an old boatman there 
to give the Lexicon eight some professional 
training for their annual match. 

He started across the meadow, sauntering 
along very slowly. 

Suddenly a loud scream caused him to lift up 
his head and stare round. 

The cry was repeated. 

Apparently it proceeded from a part of the 
river, a couple of hundred yards above the boat- 
house, 

Frank instantly changed his course, and 
hurried towards that part of the river from 
which the cries seemed to come. 

As soon as he reached the brink of the stream 
the cause of the commotion became apparent. 

In the middle of the water was a boat, kcel 
upwards, to which clung an old man. 

A few yards from him, and being gradually 
earricd away by the current, was a young girl 
, Struggling violently to reach the bank, and 
uttering from time to time the piercing shrieks 
that had alarmed him. 

One glance was sufficient to enable him to 
comprehend the state of affairs. 

In an instant Frank threw off his jacket. 

I “ Keep yourself afloat a minute longer,” said 
e, 

Then in he plunged. 

It was easy enough to reach the girl, but to 
rescue her was a more difficult matter. 

The poor creature, in her extreme terror, 
grasped wildly at his arms as he approached. 

“}f you do that, we shall both be drowned,” 
he said. “ You must wait till I turn my back 
-towards you ; then put a hand on each shoulder; 
but if you cling close to me I shall not be abie 
to swil 

The girl made no reply, but it was evident 
from her look that she understood. 

Five seconds afterwards Frank was swimming 
with her towards shore, a matter of some 
difficulty, as, in spite of his exhortations, she 
kept so close as to greatly impede his move- 
ments. 

At length, however, he had the satisfaction of 
landing her upon the bank. 

Though much exhausted, the girl was not un- 
conscious. 

“ My father !” she exclaimed, pointing pitcously 
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towards the old man, who still clung to the boat. 
“ Oh, save him, sir! Save him if yoo can! Pray 
eave him |” 

“TI mean to,” was Frank's simple response, as 
he again dashed into the stream. 

« Hold fast !"" he exclaimed, and commenced 
pushing the boat before him towards shore. 

The gallant deed was done. 

Two lives had been reseued by the King of the 
School ! 

As the weather was tolerably warm, neither 
the man nor his daughter had received much 
injury from their immersion, beyond the fright, 
and in a few minutes they were able to walk 
away towards the town. 

Frank cut short the profuse thanks they 
showered upon him, and hurried off to Lexicon 
College to change his clothes. 

The Rev. John Whackley was walking up and 
down in front of the building as our hero 
approached. 

“Why, Egerton,” he exclaimed, “ what have 
you been doing?” 

“J—I have been in the water, sir,” replied 
Frank. 

“So I perceive. 
clothes on.” 

Frank blushed, but did not reply for a few 
seconds. 

“T always look upon hesitation as a symptom 
of fear or guilt. You have been doing something 
I should not approve of, I suppose?” 

“No, sir, indeed ! ” 

in Frank hesitated, feeling bashful at 
having to tell the story of his own heroic 
actions. 

“] must insist upon an explanation,” continued 
the doctor, growing stern. “ What have you 
been doing ?” 

“Well, sir, I was walking by the river, when I 
heard a scream, and saw that a boat had been 
overturned, and that a little girl was being car- 
ried away by the stream; so I swam out and 
brought her to shore.” 

“Bravo, Egerton! that was indecd an heroic 
action. But how came this little girl to be in a 
boat by herself ?” 

“ Her father was with her, sir.” 

“What ! then he is drowned ?” 

“No, sir; I managed to get him to land.” 

“Egerton, I am proud to number you’ among 
my pupils. But now hasten away and change 
your clothes, or you will be laid up with colds, 
theumatism, and all sorts of ailments.” 

Although Frank resolved not to tell his com- 
panions anything of the adventure, and kept his 
Tesolation, his exploit soon became noised about 
over the school, and he became more of a hero 
than before, 


But why bathe with your 





CHAPTER VII. 
PLANNING AN EXPEDITION. 
“ AND how are your dogs, Marsham ?” 

The speaker was Earl Pembridge ; the company 
consisted, in addition to the above named, of 
Egerton, Fitzgerald, young Webber, and Harry, 
the general servant of all. 

The place of meeting was an elm tree in the 
cathedral grounds ; the time, some three days 
after our hero’s exploit as recorded in the last 
chapter. 

“Stunning !” was the dog-fancier’s proud 
tesponse. 

“Let’s go out to the ‘Six Bells’ and get a 
lot of rats and see the beauties kill them,” 
suggested Webber. 

“That’s a rather low occupation,” suggested 
‘our hero. 

“T'll tell you what would be fun,” said Pem- 
bridge. “We'll take them up in the spinney 
and catch a lot of rabbits. 

“We should want a ferret,” 
said, 

“You had one at the court the other day,” 
Tetorted Webber. “He was a trifle too sharp 
for you.” 

“No joking, Freddy ; poaching and burglary 
are too very serious subjects.” 

“Some pcople can’t see a good joke,” replied 
the younger uf the two boys. 

“Silence ! you fellows, What are you quar- 


telling about 2?” 


Fitzgerald 





“Freddy has cut up because I declined to 
burst myself through laughing at his attempts 
at wit.” 

“Well, now, attention all. It is agreed that 
we will go and catch some rabbits, if we can get 
a ferret; it would be useless to attempt it 
without.” 

“Yes ; all agree.” 

“Then who knows where the ferret is to be 
procured 7” 

“ Chancery Lane, London,” chimed in Freddy, 
who could not help returning to the old subject 
of mirth, 

“ Be quiet.” 

“TI know where to find one, sir,” said poor 
“ Harry the Heir,” poor, however, no longer. 

“Where ?” asked all the boys at once. 

“ At the house I live in. The man keeps one 
in a box in his back garden ; it bit me one day 
when I went to stroke its back.” 

“T should think it did, you little muff,” ob- 
served Marsham ; “the only way to be safe with 
a ferret is to grip it round the neck. However, 
you go and fetch it.” 

“ Supposing the man won't lend it me, sir?” 

“Then, all you have to do, is to take the 
animal, put him in your pocket handkerchief, 
and trot back here as soon as possible.” 

“ But that would be stealing, sir!” 

“ You young stupid, don’t you see——” 

“The boy is quite right,” interposed Egerton. 
“Tt would be stealing, and neither you nor I 
have any right to encourage him in so doing. The 
predatory instinct is quite strong enough in all 
classes of society without needing any encou- 
ragement.” 

“Do you hear that?” said Freddy Webber ; 
*¢you must learn to distinguish between meum 
and ¢wum, and subdue your predatory instincts, 
for remember, 

“« He who prigs what isn't his'n, 
‘When he's caught is sent to prison!” 

Young Harry, who had not understood a word 
of the commencement of Webber's oration, 
laughed most heartly at its concluding couplet. 

“ Hold your tongue, Freddy,” said Egerton. 

“Sir,” replied Webber, endeavouring to put 
on a look of fierce indignation, “I desire you 
will not address me with such coarse fami- 
liarity.” 

“ Hold your tongne, I tell you.” 

“Have at ye, villain !” exclaimed Freddy, in 
melo-dramatic tones, as he sprang forward, aim- 
ing a playful blow, which fell about six inches 
short of Egerton’s nose. 

The next instant he was seized, and lifted high 
above Frank’s head. 

Being thus captured, Freddy’s great idea was 
to escape ; and, being rather quick-witted, soon 
hit upon a plan. 

He scized a bough of the elm tree, about eight 
or nine feet from the ground, and kicked himself 
free from Egerton’s grasp. 

“How are you going to get down, Freddy ?” 
asked the Earl of Pembridge, who knew that 
Webber was very timid at jumping. 

“ Yes, that’s what puzzles me.” 

“You'll have to roost there, Freddy.” 

“Nonsense. Here, you young Harry, go and 
fetch me the garden ladder.” 

Harry was on his way to purchase or hire the 
ferret, having been supplied by the young carl 
with sufficient money to purchase half-a-dozen 
of the vicious animals. 

More by way of joke than from intentional 
desire to frighten him, the others then walked 
away, leaving poor Webber perched up. 

“Like a sparrow, by Jupiter !” muttered he, 
after he had seen them depart. ‘“ Well, my perch 
is not very comfortable.” 

Immediately he began to chant— 

“Of all the birds that seck the tree, 
‘Which is the wittiest fowl ? 
"Tis the cuckoo—the cuckoo—for he 
Is wiser than the owl. 
“ He dressed himself in his Suuday's best 
‘When breeding time began ; 
‘Then eent his children ont to nurse 
In the house of another man.” 

Now it so happened that the reverend principal 
was on his way to the cathedral, and, crossing 
the close, heard the above lines carolled in no 
very gentle voice. 

He looked round, but none of the pupils were 
visible. 





“My ears must have deceived me,” thought 
he, but at that moment again came the refrain, 
louder and more melodious than ever— 
“Tis the cuckoo - the cnckoo—for he 
Is_wiser than the owl.” 

Seeing no one upon the ground, the worthy 
doctor thought that the air was the next best 
element to search, and, not perceiving any human 
being soaring in the sky, cast a glance up into 
one of the venerable elm trees with which the 
cathedral close abounded. 

First of all he became aware of a pair of boots 
attached to legs, dangling from one of the lower 
branches of the tree, and, looking more closely, 
perceived that they belonged to Master Fred 

‘ebber. 

“Why, Webber, what on earth are you doing 
there ?” demanded the much-amazed doctor. 

“Trying to discover some way of getting down, 
sir.” 


“How did you get there?” 

“Why, sir, I was put up; and, as I did not 
find my nest very comfortable, I thought I 
would try a lay,” replied Freddy, who was as 
great a favourite with the doctor as with his 
fellow pupils. 

“Ha, ha, ha! punning again, Webber ; bad 
habit. But you must get down ; how will you 
manage?” 

“T think, sir, if you were to send some one 
with the garden ladder it would be much more 
convenient than jumping.” 

“T'll send some one ; but you musn’t sing that 
curious song of yours so near the cathedral, 
Promise me that.” 

“ TI promise, sir.” 

The doctor hurried away, and soon afterwards 
Freddy was released. 

When he rejoined his companions he pre- 
tended to be very much hart at the joke played 

‘im, 

“But, Freddy,” said Egerton, “I believe it was 
you who placed the water jug over my door the 
first night I was here. You are good at playing 
practical jokes, so you must not object to having 
them practised upon yourself.” 

“Good argument, but it won’t save you.” 

“ Wont save me from what ?” 

“From my vengeance. I have meditated long 
on the subject, and I am determined that view- 
less beings from the innermost recesses of the 
earth shall nightly disturb your rest. Yes; I 
swear that in punishment for your enormities, 
Lexicon College shall be haunted !” 

A loud laugh followed this bombastic speech. 

“Laugh away, but remember my words when 
you pass slecpless nights, in endeavouring to 
discover what will be hidden—till I choose to 
reveal it.” 

“T fancy I shall be able to lay any ghosts 
you can raise, Freddy,” said the Earl of Pem- 
bridge. “Why, I have lived in a haunted castle 
the best part of my life—I am not the least bit 
afraid of supernatural visitations.” 

The conversation ceased, and the boy Harry 
having returncd with information that the 
ferret could be had on the following day, an 
arrangement was made by six or eight of the 
youths to meet at the “Six Bells” after school 
hours in the afternoon, and from thence proceed 
to the wood above the chalk pit, where rabbit 
holes were known to be numerous. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A LITTLE BIT OF SINGLE-STICK. 


ACCORDINGLY, at the time and place appointed, 
they met. 

““A werry good ferret, gents,” observed mine 
host of the “ Six Bells.” “ But surely you ain’t 
a going to take them dawgs of yourn, Mr. Mar- 
sham? Why, they'd be just about as likely to 
kill the ferret as a rabbit.” 

So the “dawgs” were ordered back to their 
stable, and the jolly landlord produced half-a- 
dozen nets shaped something like bags, a strin, 
being threaded through the outside meshes o! 
the mouth of each. 

He explained to them that these bags were to 
be put down over the holes in which the rabbits 
resided. They, when disturbed by the ferret, 
would jump out, and become entangled in the 
bag-nets. 
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Thus equipped, the young heroes sallied out, 
and soon reached the wood. 

Lord Pembridge had that day applied for and 
received permission from the proprietor of the 
wood to take rabbits there; the same privilege 
being accorded to any schoolfellows his lordship 
might choose to accompany him, 

It was not necessary to search long ere a 
rabbit colony was discovered—a scries of holes 
about five or six feet apart. 

A net was put over each hole, the greatest 
silence being observed. 

Then the long-bodied, pink-eyed ferret was 
put down at the mouth of one of the holes, into 
which he very deliberately walked. 

Marsham held up his hand to enforce silence. 

A minute elapsed, then a rattling noise was 
heard under foot. 

“ Hush |” 

Then, with a bound, a fine white-tailed rabbit 
leaped right into one of the bag nets, and rolled 
over, a kicking, straggling prisoner. 

Marsham put his foot upon the hole to prevent 
the ferret from following. 

Then he took out the prisoner and threw it, 
still alive, into alarge sack. 

A few seconds afterwards another net contained 
a captive, then another. 

Then the ferret came out, and the earl sug- 
gested that they should try another locality. 

They did s0 with equal success, 

But suddenly came an interruption. 

Four or five burly-looking men suddenly ap- 
peared upon the scene, and, in no very gentle 
terms, demandcd— 

. vo are you young poaching rascals doing 
ere 2” 

“Come, that’s good,” exclaimed Egerton. “I 
should advise you to keep a civil tongue in your 
head, or you may find yourself receiving a 
lesson.” 

“Who is going to give the lesson ?” demanded 
one of the keepers. 

“T will” 

“ Ah, you gall no fight |" exclaimed the well- 
known voice of Doctor Mocritz, and a minute 
afterwards the professor stepped forward. 

“You had best get out of the way, old 
Frenchy,” the keeper rudely said. 

“T do not allow that you may threaten me,” 
was the firm response of the German. 

The keeper raised his stick in a threatening 
manner, and Herr Moeritz instantly preparcd a 
trusty cudgel he had with him. 

“ Well, if you want your head broke, have it 
then. You Frenchers think yourselves good at 
fencing ; let us sce how you can manage a stick. 
Bill, Jim, see the youngsters don't get away.” 

“ We are not going you may depend on it, till 


we have had the pleasure of seeing you receive | ——' 


a good beating,” responded Charlie Fitzgerald. 

keeper, who was noted asa single stick 
player, smiled, and assumed his guard, holding 
the stick at about half-arm's length before him, 
the top slightly pointing upwards. 

Professor Moeritz assumed a hanging guard, 
dorely puzzling the keeper, who had never scen 
such a thing before. 

Then they began. 

Leatherlegs, the keeper, relying on his prowess, 
aimed a blow at the German’: head, but it was 
cleverly stopped. However, he could not re- 
cover his own guard in time to save his hat—a 
new one, by-the-bye—from being sent spinning 
up among the trees. 

“ Capital ! glorious !” exclaimed Webber, danc- 
ing about in his excitement. Then he bogan to 
sing the chorus of the old poaching song— 

For we can wrestle and fight, my boys, 
Jump over anywhere ; 
And its our delight on a shiny night, 
In the soason of the year—"" 

“Freddy, I really think you must bave been 
one of the singing birds, before you came to our 
side of the college,” observed Egerton. “ Bat 
would either of you gentlemen in corduroy like 
a little stick-practise? I should be very pleased 
to accommodate any one of you.” 

“ Make it a four-handed game, and I'll be your 
partner,” said Pembridge. 

The under-keepers did not scem to sce it 
thongh, and informed our hero that their chief's 
orders were to avoid fighting on all occasions. 

All this time the two combatants were rattling 


away merrily, the blows sounding almost as 
rapidly as the clattering of an Ethiopian min- 
strel’s “bones,” 

Occasionally a dull thud would be heard as 
the professor's stick paid a severe visit to the 
keeper's arm or shoulder. 

Leatherlegs was perfectly astonished to find 
that no matter how he showered his blows, no 
matter how artfully he feinted, not one blow 
reached his antagonist. 

Leatherlegs could not make it out. 


His own right arm had been well punished | | 


from the wrist right up to the shoulder. 

He grew wild and desperate, and, consequently, 
received more punishment than before. Still, he 
managed to guard his head pretty well, and 
trusted to his strength of limb and lung to weary 
Professor Moeritz, and at last break through his 


guard. 

But Leatherlegs, on this occasion, reckoned 
without his host. 

Professor Moeritz was far too experienced a 
swordsman to allow anything of the kind to 
take place, 

He only waited for a safe opportunity, which 
soon came; then his stick de- 
scended with terrible force upon MUL) |} |) 
the keeper’s head. Hil! | 

Leatherlegs, half stunned, 
dropped upon one knee, and 
held up his hands in token of 
defeat. 

“Now you shall explain why 
you insult these young gentlc- 
men !” said the professor. 

“They are poachers; they 
have no right to come here and 
catch rabbits.” 

“You are wrong, my friend,” 
replied the earl, “I received a 
letter from Squire Ouseley this 
morning giving me permission to 
do so, and bring any of my 
schoolfellows. Can you read, 
Leatherlegs ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Then read that.” 

The earl handcd him a letter. 

Leatherlegs started rather as 
he perceived the address—‘ To 
the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Pembridge, &c., &c.” 

After a glance at the contents = 
of the note, he handed it back, 
saying— 

“I begs your lordship'’s par- 
don, and yours, gentlemen, but 
the squire didn't tell me anything 
about this, and iv was my duty 


“ All right ; now show us the best part of 
the wood for this kind of sport, and I'll give 
you five shillings.” 

“Certainly, my lord.” 

“Tsay, isn't that giving a sound crown to 
heal a cracked one ?” asked Webber. 

“Now, Freddy, you really must not bebave in 
this outrageous style," observed Fitzgerald. 
“ Egerton was obliged to check you yesterday, 
remember.” 

“ How kind of him.” 

“ Freddy rather liked being stuck up a tree, I 
fancy,” said Marsham. 

“Not at all; I should be very sorry to put 
Frank to any inconvenience. But I can assure 
you that, although I was stuck up yesterday, I 
did not feel the least bit proud at occupying 





such an exalted position.” 

By this time they had reached another rabbit 
colony, where, after following the experienced 
advice of Leatherlegs, they managed to procure 
six more live rabbits. 

Well pleased with their afternoon's sport, they 
then returned to the school house, the rabbits 
having becn left at the “Six Bells,” excepting 
three which Webber thought fit to carry home 
with him to help him in carrying out a scheme 
his fertile brain had invented. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 166.) 
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Isy’? it singular that an ill-natured shopkeeper 
shonid ever offer to sell his goodwill, when all the 
world knows he hasn’t any ? 


THE 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 
By the Author of “ Past anp Pazsent,” &c., S&C. 
——— 
N the latter end of the month of 
August, the combined British and 
Ottoman armies commenced the 
siege of Alexandria. 

A very short time served to con- 
vince General Menou that it was 
impossible to make an effectual 
resistance, and as he was cut off from all com- 
munication with Europe, he agreed, on the Ist. 
of October, to surrender the city on the con- 
ditions of the capitulation of Cairo, and the 
whole of the French troops evacuated Evypt. 

The expulsion of the French from that country 
terminated the war. 

Preliminaries of peace between all the beli- 
gerent powers was signed at London on the let 
of October, and the definite treaties were ratified 
at Amiens on the 25th of March, 1802, Thus 
ended the revolutionary war, one of the most 
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EXECUTION OF THE DUC D'ENGHIEN. 


important wars Europe ever witnessed. The 

treaty of Amiens being concluded, Bona- 
pursued his projects for the internal or- 

ganization of his sovereignty. 

A church had been reared up. 
desideratum was an aristocracy. 

The ancient noblesse were allowed to return ; 
but, stripped of the greater part of their pro- 
pertics, and averse to the revolution, very few 
of them abandoned the cause of legitimacy to 
court Bonaparte. r 

In May, 1802, he was decreed First Consul for 
ten years, in addition to the ten already allotted ; 
and, now, intoxicated with success, he renewed 
hostilities with the English, and on the ground 
that two French ships had been captured before 
the formal declaration of war, decreed that all 
the English in France should be detained ; the 
number being eleven thousand in France and 
thirteen hundred in Holland. 

The only military enterprise set on foot by 
the French, during the year of peace which 
succecded the treaty of Amiens, was an expedi- 
tion for the subjugation of St. Domingo. 

It succeeded in its object, but yellow fever 
decimated the French army, and the breaking 
out of the‘war caused the ultimate loss to 
France of this her most important colony. 

An army and flotilla, collected for the purpose 
of the invasion of England, was the chief object 
and topic of the year 1808, But public atten- 
tion was soon turned from military projects and 
events to domestic ones, by the discovery of a 


The next 





plot to assassinate the First Consul. 
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The principals in this conspiracy were General | d’Enghien fell dead with seven bullets in his} His eldest brother, Joseph, was made King of 
Pichegru ; Georges, an enthusiastic loyalist ; | breast. Naples and Sicily ; and Prince Eugene Beau- 
and Lajolais. Although he had frequently declared “here- | harnois, son of the Empress Josephine, by her 


Pending the trials, the first named was found | ditary right to be an absurdity,” there can be | first husband, was made Viceroy of Italy ; whilst 
strangled in prison; Georges and some of his| little doubt that Bonaparte had long desired to | Louis, the second brother of the Emperor, was 


accomplices were publicly executed. become the monarch of the French, and he | proclaimed King of Holland. 
Having thus carried out what may fairly be | manceuvred so well that, on the 18th of May,| At the samc time, Bonaparte overthrew thc 
considered an act of justice, Bona- constitution of the German Empire, 


parte next proceeded to an act of 
murder. 

He caused the Duke D'Enghien, 
the eldest son of the Duke of 
Bourbon, to be seized on neutral 
territory, conveyed to Vincennes, 
in France, tried by a mock tribunal, 
and, in defiance of every principle 
of international law and justice, 
shot in the castle ditch on the very 
night of his trial. 

The charges against the hapless 
young man were, that he had served 
in the emigrant armies, and been 
nomad in the conspiracy of 


which had lasted a thousand years, 
and established a so-called German 
Confederation, of which he named 
himself Protector—in other words, 
Ruler. 

This step so alarmed Prussia for 
her own safety, that she again took 
up arms against France, But all 
in vain. 

Napoleon advanced with his usual 
courage ; and gained, on the 14th 
October, 1806, a memorable battle 
known as the battle of Jena. The 
. carnage was awful, and the combats 

between the cavalry on either side 
were desperate. 

Napoleon, however, gained the 
day, and immediately afterwards 
occupied the Prussian capital. 
Berlin; and there promulgated 
what isknown as the “Berlin de- 
cree,” or “Continental system,” by 
which the British Islands were de- 
~ clared in a state of blockade. 


jeorges. 

In the dead of night a party ot 
executioners went to his bedside, 
woke him from a sound sleep and 

+ commanded him to follow. He so 
little suspected the fate in store for 
him, thet, while descending the 


irs to the castle ditch, he 
whither they were taking 





him, | The plain meaning being, that 

2 ig no answer, he pressed = : no articles of British manufacture 
the arm of Harral, the commander were allowed to enter any territory 
of. tke execution. party, as he felt 3 THE CAVALRY FIGHT AT JENA. under the control of France, and 
thé :eold air which came up the that all vessels touching at England 
dark ‘staircase, and whispered, “ Are they going] 1804, the French senate passed a decree, and|or any of her colonies were excluded from all 
to immare me in an oublictte #"* presented it to the French Consul, styling | harbours under the same control. 


Savary, the head of Bonaparte’s household | Napoleon Bonaparte “ Emperor of the French.” As the conclusion of this chapter, we may state 
poli¢e, tells us that it was not till brought into} The French Republic was now consequently at | that Napoleon, who was as great a legislator as 
the.ditch that. the prince comprehended his|an end, after having lasted almost exactly as | he was a warrior, revised, as soon as he became 
fate: long as the English Commonwealth from the of the supreme power, all the laws of 

Then, there was no need to ask more ques-| time of the death of Charles L, viz., eleven years | France,selected those which were good, abolished 
tious; the sight. of an open grave, and a firing | and four months. those which were bad, drew up those which were 
parfy of gendarmes, whose musket barrels} The same-year in which he was proclaimed | necessary, and superintended the compilation of 

: ‘ emperor saw the rise of a serious 
. coalition against him. England, 
Russia, Austria, and Sweden were 
the parties to this alliance, and 
it was soon afterwards joined by 
. But the star of Napoleon was — 

still in the ascendant. 

He advanced boldly against his 
enemies ; defeated them over and 
over again ; and, at length, when 
the war had only lasted two 
months, by defeating the com- 
bined armies of Austria and Russi 
at Austcrlitz, a small town of 
© Moravia, decided it in his own 
favour. 

As usual before battle, Bonaparte 
made one of his short speeches, 
the effect of which was to make 
his soldiers despise death, 

An interview between Napoleon 
and the Austrian emperor now 
followed, the result of which was 
that the latter made many im- 
portant concessions for the sake 
of peace. 

Whilst the French were thus 
successful by land, they were, 
~ however, defeated by the English 
at sea; and, on the 2lst of 
October, 1805, was fought the = 
Battle of Trafalgar, when Neleon, 
by annihilating the fleets of Spain 
and France, bequeathed to Napo- 




































































leon the cruel certainty that, if 4 
RAPOLEON AT AUSTERLITZ, invincible on land, his great rival, MEETING OF THE TWO EMPERORS. 

gleamed in the lurid light, must have told the] England, was equally so upon the ocean. a body of laws which, under the title of the Coda 
doomed man that his hour had come. A painful incident in connection with the| Napoleon, will ever be one of his chief titles to 

Savary then fastened a lantern on the young | battle of Trafalgar, is the violent death of the| fame. 
duke’s breast to guide the aim of his execu- | French Admiral, Villeneuve. (To be continued. Commenced in No. 183.) 
tioners, -| Some assert that he destroyed himself, and 
ee ae for my king and for France!" ex-|some maintain that he was assassinated by the —— 

laimed the young man. order of Napoleon. “ ” i in a theatre, “sin't 

Savary gave the word to fire, and the Duke| Soon after concluding with Austria, Roney eee ry ye are?” 







Napoleon made peace with Prussia, and pro-| Way is a tradesman who keeps enlarging his 
tee ‘Prensa Tero oubler fe forgot and the prisoners ta | ceded to increase his own power by raising | stock like » venomous reptile? Because he f an 
these places were sometimes forgotten. several of his relations to the rank of monarchs, | adder, 
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A STRANGE CAREER; 


OR, THE FORGER’S VICTIAL 
—— 


OHAPTER XXI.—(continued), 





Poor girl!” 


I will give you the address.” 


tell them.” 


discharged within an hour.” 


“Bat my husband,” said Mrs. Liversidge, 
e, 


innocently enough entering into the 
Dick will tell everything.” 


“Then he won’t tell it here, madam. I 
shall send him up to my town house, with a 
message and instructions to wait there two 


days till my return.” 
“Then you'll be in the house by yourself.” 
“Exactly, And now I think you see what 
you'll have todo, You sce, Mrs. Liversidge, I 
place confidence in no one but you. Do you 
think I can see Cissy now ?” 


“T will go and see, sir.” 


In a few moments he was ushered into Cissy's 


room. 

She was, as Mrs. Liversidge had said, dressed, 
but seemed almost devoid of life, being seated 
with her elbow on the sill of the window, 
gazing out into the garden. 

“Good evening, miss,” said Pendle, “I am 
happy to see you so far recovered.” 

And he advanced, and sat down beside her. 

Cissy did not answer, though she tarned and 
looked Pendle in the face. So Pendle continued, 

“You want a change of scene, my dear girl, 
and Mrs. Liversidge will take you to-night to 
London, to my house, where you will find 


every co | 

“I feel I am a trespasser here,” Cissy an- 
swered, in her low, passionless voice. 

She believed Pendle to be Oscar's uncle, as 
she had no reason to think otherwise. 

“No, no—not a t —don’t say that,” 
returned Pendle. “It is my desire to do every- 
thing in my power to ensure your future 
happiness.” 

he turned her pale face full round to his, 
and her large eyes were filled with an expression 
of despair and resignation, as she said— 

“T shall not be a trespasser anywhere, long. 
But you are very kind to me, and I thank you.” 

She raised his hand and kissed it, and tears 
fell from her eyes. 

aoe shuddered. 

it possible,” he thought, “that I have 
destroyed this girl?” . 
~ But it was only a momentary thought. 
hard mind crushed the feelings of his heart. 

Having thus secured Mrs. Liversidge in his 
interest, and won the confidence of the inno- 
cent Cissy, Pendle thought he might now hurry 
on his plans to completion. 

Calling up the servants, he paid them the 
fall amount of their wages, and dismissed them ; 
then, leaving Mrs. Liversidge to see them off the 
premises, and appointing an hour to meet the 

ly, he started off for town, and was soon in- 
stalled in his private apartment, where he sat 
for a few moments chuckling over his present 
muocese, and gloating over those in store for 


His 


Aknock at the door interrupted his medita- 
tion, and, in obedience to his “Come in,” Hatton 
ent . 
“Well,” said Pendle, “what is it?” 

“ He's gone.” 

“Who's gone t” 

& That chap we trapped, sir— Oscar Meri- 
fe." 


Pendle started up. The muscles of his fea- 
tures worked convulsively. 

He looked searchingly at the man before him, 
but Hatton’s face was a perfect blank. 

“ How do you know he's gone?” asked Pendle. 
“Who told yout” 














OW good of you to say 80, 


“Now you must go with 
her to-night,” Pendle con- 
tinued, “in a fly to London, 


“Bat they'll find out that 
she was here, and they'll 
trace us. The servants will 


“No, they'll not be able 
to; because they will all be 


“Well, sir, I am always about when I ain't 
after your business, and I was near the place 
where we caged him, so I thought I'd go in and 
see how he was a getting on. He seemed all 
Tight then ; and, afterwards, me and the keeper 
were taiking and gossiping, and an hour soon 
passed away, and when he went to give Merivale 
his dinner, he found one of the bars across the 
chimney wrenched out of the brickwork, and 
the chap had gone up the chimney.” 

“ Escaped ?” 

“ Yes, sir.'” 

“Was the door fastened? Did the man find 
the door fastened ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Pendle looked at Hatton with his glittering 
eyes, and said— 

“ You know more af this matter.” 

“ Of course I do.” 

Pendle’s face flushed, and he exclaimed — 

“Don't think you can trick me, Hatton. 
Remember, I could get you swung from the 
beam at Newgate |” 

“Yea,” answered Hatton, with a grin, “and 
the same bit 0’ rope that swung me would be 
used the next day to swing you. But what is 
the use of getting savage? I only meant that I 
know where to find him.” 

“How?” 

“Well, we tried to trace him, but he had got 
perhaps an hour’s start, and we could find no 
trace of him, 80 I begins to think it is time to 
use a little stratagem. I walks to Lewes and 
goes into a public-house.” 

“Stratagem | what a fool you must be. Where 
is the stratagem in going into a public-house ?” 

“Hold hard, sir. 1 went into one o’ them 
little boxes in the parlor, and I heard two men 
talking, and I heard the name of Merivale. 
Then I opened my ears a bit and listened, and it 
seems they were friends of his, who had managed 
to find out where he was imprisoned, and one 
night they got on the top of the house, and let 
down the chimney an iron crowbar, and with 
this he must have wrenched away the iron bar, 
and climbed the chimney again.” 

Pendle made a movement with his head, ex- 

ive of vexation. 

“Wait a bit, sir—I heard more than that. 
On a certain day Mr. Oscar Merivale will be at 
acertain place, and that’s what I heard.” 

“ Where will he be?” 

“Well, sir, I shall not yet divulge the secret, 
but I shall take care to be down upon him at the 
right moment.” 

Hatton had built up this lie, to hide his own 
share in Oscar's escape. 

“But why not tell me where he is to be 
found?” asked Pendle. 

“Because it is just a little bit of business that 
two would spoil. One only will be able to 
manage it, and that is me. I give you my word 


that on a certain day I can put Mr. Oscar Meri- | tatin; 


vale again in your power.” : 

“Then,” said Pendle, savagely, “I will carry 
out my full plans against him. I'll prosecute 
him for the murder of Barbara, The chain of 
evidence is nearly complete ; 80 take with you 
two officers, and give him in charge. He will 
find it difficult to escape from New ete 

“Of course, sir. But he didn’t kill Barbara, 
did he?” 

“He cannot disprove it,” answered Pendle, 
sharply, “and that is sufficient for me. All the 
crew of the ‘Mermaid’ are drowned, except 
him, and I have two witnesscs to swear they 
were on board and saw the murder done.” 

“ Who are the witnesses, sir?” 

“You will-be one, and Joe Bryant the other,” 
and Pendle looked into Hatton's face in a way 
that said, “ You dare not refuse.” 

Hatton sat thinking for a moment, and then 


said, 

“Yes, but if I am cross-examined by old Ser- 
jeant Rasper about a ship, what am I to say? 
I don’t know one end hardly from the other.” 

“You must learn,” replied Pendle, shortly. 
“Say you went as steward, and they won't ask 
embarrassing: questions.” 

“ Ah, yes, I can do that.” 

“Of course, you'll both have to learn your 
parts,” observed Pendle. 

““We shall have to stick close to the same tale. 
You must tcll us everything you wish said.” 
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“T shall not fail to do 60, I know all about 
the course the ship took, and every incident that 
occurred. Oscar himself told me enough, when 
he told me about Barbara's death, littic think- 
ing, the fool, of the weapons he was placing in 
my hands !” 

“Then you will have him taken by a detec- 
tive?” said Hatton. 

Pendle nodded his head. 

“But,” pursued Hatton, “supposing he blabs 
out about the asylum, and about your seizing his 
house at Teddington ?” 

“Who is to believe him, if I swear it is all 
false? Old Wilson, at the asylum, for a hundred 
pounds, will swear he has never seen him before. 
No, I have got jt all cut and dried, and if it 
doesn’t convince the judge, jury, and lawyers, 


” 


and secure a conviction, it's odd to me.’ 





CHAPTER XXIL 
PENDLE'S POWER I8 SHAKER, 
BEAULIEU PLACE was an object of mystery and 
curiosity to the people of Rinchelsea, as much 
80 as Pendle’s house in London was to the in- 
habitants of the street in which it stood. 

It was a big, rambling old house, built cen- 
turies ago. 

It stood in the midst of extensive grounds, 
which were enclosed in a high railing. 

No one in Rinchelsea or in the neighbourhood 
could give you an accurate description of the 
house or grounds, for the present proprietor, who 
had bought it some twenty years ago, had hired 
workmen from London, and turned the place in- 
side out. 

Yet these workmen, when their bribed silence 
was broken into with the beer of the neighbour- 
ing alehouses, sometimes let fall strange ac- 
counts of beautifal chambers, of curious passages, 
tastefully-arranged gardens, and rockwork and 
caverns. 

To this place Ciesy was to be taken by old 
Maria. 

“ You understand my motives ?” asked Pendle. 

“Base, as usual, no doubt,” replicd the old 
woman, sharply. 

“No; you're wrong. 
girl.” 

The old woman looked at him a moment, and 
then laughed derisively as she asked— 

“How many more do you intend to marry 
after the old fashion?” 

“You doubt me,” said Pendle; “but I tell 
you I am in earnest this time. I am getting 
old. I have oceans of money,” he said, “and I 
shall marry this Cissy, if I can make her love 
me.” 

“But how about the other?” asked the old 
woman, with a malicious twinkling of the eyes. 

“What other? Who?” 

“Suppose—suppose,” said old Maria, hesi- 


lintend to marry that 


ig. 
“ Suppose what ?” asked Pendle. 

“Oh, well, if nothing suggests itself to your 
mind, after what I have said, I don't wish to 
mar your happiness.” 

“Why do you bring up the past?” asked 
Pendle, frowning. 

“Why does the past always keep coming 
before my eyes like a rolling picture? Crime 
after crime, in which you were ever the prime 
mover ; you ordered, I obeyed. And there it is, 
to haunt both of us, for good or for bad.” 

“Nonsense, Maria. Let the past be forgotten. 
You make me shiver. You will take this girl to 
Beaulieu Place. Put her into the Turkish room 
looking on to the Pompeian Court. Treat her 
with the greatest kindness. She believes I 
am Oscar's uncle. You must keep up that 
belief.” 

“ By more lies?” asked old Maria. 

“They will be the last, Maria, They will, 
upon my soul. Speak of me to her with respect. 
Paint my character that she may look upon me 
with favour ; so that when I come down, which 
may be tosnight, or not perhaps for a day or 
two, I may find her mind favourable to me. 
You understand?” 

“T do” 

“ And mind, be careful of speaking of my his- 
tory. When she speaks of my antecedents strike 
off on to other topics. You know how to 
manage. You will find your own brain equal to 
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the tak o% leading and forming her mind, She 
doesn’. talk much.” 

“Ani she will talk leas, soon,” said old 
Maria. 

“ What do you mean ?”” 

“Lo& at her white lips, at her pale face, at 
her eye, Her eyes are as bright and have just 
that unearthly stare at times that poor Milly’s 
had wha ——” 

“Curse it, Maria, don’t talk like that.” 

“When shewas dying,” pursued Maria, heed- 
less of Pendle’. interruption. “And look at this 
girl’s arms andhands ; why, there's no blood in 
her veins. Ancsee how she sits and thinks and 
dreams. She's iving in a world of her own, and 
that world is onthe brink of the grave!” 

“$She’s only low-sick. Change of air—change 
of scene—changeof residence—plenty of good 
food and wine, wil put new life into her. You're 
beginning to groy childish, Maria, to talk as 
you ° 


During the jourey down, Cissy was silent ; 
she sat gazing out € the carriage window, en- 
tranced in ber. ee thangs, vue Maris, in 
gasing at her, felt a celing of pity for the poor 
gitl arise within her. ace Pee 

When they arrive at their destination, she 
told the porter to orde a fly, and Cissy and her- 
self got in the vehicleand the boxes were 
on the top, and they dove off to Beanlieu Place. 

The cab rattled alng, and after passin; 
through the decayed civ of Rinchelsea, stop) 
befone a high wall coveed with ivy. The cab- 
tase Boockad: ed rang ¢ a massive gate studded 

gate was opened oy one of Pendle’s at- 


8. 

Be was a short man, itha vi head 
covered with curly hair, Teall gee 

* Hulloa, Maria, you're ere once again !” 

“Isa lam.” 

stew de do, miss wo servant,” eaid the 
man, whose name was Boyrton, to Cissy, 

Cissy bowed. 

They entered the house, nd went upstairs. 

“This will be your bed-rom, miss, and mine 
will be next to it. I'll opeithe window. There 
now. Can't you smell the ta breeze? Isn’t it 
beautiful? It’s years since was here.” 

“It’s a nice ” said (ssy, sinking into a 
chair. “Mr. Merivale is wy kind. I don’t 
know why he should be so kid to me.” 

“Nonsense,” said Maria, wo began te feel a 
great deal of sympathy spmging up in her 
heart for Cissy, “you musn’think of that, Mr. 
Merivale's very rich. Come kre, miss, and look 
at the sea. Just watch hw the moonlight 
ines oF the water ; and can on see those ships 

“Yes, Oh, it is beautifat Look at those 
white, silvery clouds. Do yotthink heaven is 
like that ?” 

“Lord, what a question! t hundred times 
better, I should think.” 

It was, indeed, a beautiful sme. The water 
was calm, and on one part o its surface the 
light af the moon fell in mestic splendour, 
while to the right an immen pile of black 
elouds was working up from th west, and cast 
on the sea their dark, black shaow, 

The edges of these storm clous were fringed 
with silver, and the contrast of ight and dark- 
ness was grand. 

“How grand ! how calm ! whi peace !” Cissy 
murmured. 

“Oh, look, miss. See, the mon has just shot 
through that hole in the clouds, nd lit up a big 
ship—right away there to the lei Do you see 
it, miss?” 

“ters big shi 

“Itsa big ship. E daresay, nw, she’s goi 
to Australia.” . one 
_ Acry broke from Cissy, and sheell backwards 
into Maria’s arms. 

“Oh, heavens ! she’s fainting !" 

It was true. The mention of te word Aus- 


She saw her delicate health, and pitied her 
position. 

Moreover, she half st ted Pendle’s story. 

Why should he hide his name, and assume 
another? 

“It doesn’t signify,” she said; “he shall do 
her no harm while there's a bit of breath in my 
body, that I swear.” 

She was walking along to the servants’ hall, 
ehading the candle with her hand, when a voice 
exclaimed— 

“ What are you swearing about, Maria?” 

She smothered a half-uttered scream, an 
taking her hand from the candle, held it up, so 
that its rays fell around. 

Immediately by the side of her she saw the 
florid face, the cold, sinister eye, and white head 
of Pendle. 

For a moment she thought it was an apparition, 
but his features relaxing into his old sardonic 
grin, her courage returned, and she stared at 
him in defiance. 

It was a study for a painter. 

The dark passage—the light falling upon the 
hard, marked features of both—Pendle’s grin, 
and cunning eye—and Maria's tall, gaunt figure, 
long, thin face, and defiant look. 

“What was that you were saying, Maria? You 
were taking an oath.” 

“Tt was a secret of my own.” 

“That concerns me, nevertheless.” 

“Tt might, perhaps.” 

“ You said, ‘He shall do her no harm as long 
as there’s breath in my body.’ And then you 
took an oath. Who were you alluding to, and 
what did it all mean ?” 

“Guess what it means.” 

“ You're clever in speech to-night, Maria.” 

“Tam not a fool. I was educated, but I never 
thought I should be the satellite of a murderer.” 

“Curse you, Maria! Listen to me,” said 


Pendle, his usually florid face becoming lividly | from 


le with rage, and his clenched fist trembled as 
e held it towards the old woman. “One word 
more of that kind, and you're a dead woman.” 

“Which will be the first step for you towards 
the gallows.” 

“Dead tongues tell no tales. This place is 
large and lonely. Your loudest scream would 
not be heard,” said Pendle, or, rather, he hissed 
it through his clenched teeth. 

«Pendle, Listen to me, If on the first day of 
every month I don’t appear at a certain place 
and claim a packet, that packet will be opened, 
and ie contents published. The contents are— 
what?” 

She paused, and gazed in triumph at Pendle’s 
blank face. 

“That packet contains,” she resumed, “a 
descriptien of your house, of Milly’s death, of 
the misery of Mary, of your forgeries, of the 
Roman vault, of Bill Hatton, of all your crimes. 
Now kill me if you like.” 

Pendle was thunderstruck; he was check- 
mated. 

His face was expressive of rage, and dis 
appointment, and fear. 

‘aria stood watching his features with flend- 
ish delight. 

“Who did you leave the packet with ?” Pendle 
asked, after awhile, 

The old woman stared at him for a moment, 
and then, bursting out into one of her short 
laughs, said, 

“You've lost your power—you’re beaten. Do 
you think I should tell you, so that you could go 
and get it?—which you would.” 

Again Pendle’s face was working with rage 
and passion, and he exclaimed, 

“ Maria, after all the years—” 

“Stop, say no more. I have only protected 
myself—I shall never hurt you. But, if you 
attempt to wrong that innocent child upstairs— 
if you even use any coercion to obtain her love 
—only her love, or merely her respect—if you 
annoy her in any way, that packet shall be pub- 


tralia struck a chord of memory, nd reminded | lished. 


her of Oscar's flight. 

Maria, with great exertion, lifid her on to 
the bed, and after bathing hertemples and 
chafing her hands, had the satisfadon of hear- 
ing her burst into a fit of tears. 

“ He shall deal justly by her, poc thing.” 

Maria had learned to love the fonm girl. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
HATTON’S TREACHERY. 


Oscak lost no time in getting to London. 
His whole thoughts now centred upon Cissy. 
He passed through London and took train to 
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Teddington, and here he began to realise the 
force of the blow Pendle had dealt him. 

Linden Lodge was closed. 

He rang the bell several times, but no one 
appeared ; and after a while he went to a public- 
house which stood about half a mile off, and 
made inquiries. 

All that he could glean was that the family 
had been gone two or three daya, and that the 
furniture had been sold. They understood the 
gentleman who had occupied the lodge had run 
away and left his wife, and that his uncle had 





d | taken possession and sold everything off. 


“And the lady?” gasped Oscar, scarcely able 
to 

“She's gone with the uncle.” 

“ Where! 

“Nobody knows ware. Everything ‘was done 
in ah and was kept very quiet.” 

This ceemed the calamity of all. 
With a heavy heart, he went back to London, 
and called upon Mr. Mortimer. 

When he entered the shop of Mortimer and 
Armitage, the elder partner was busy recom- 
mending some articles to an elderly lady. As 
soon as he saw Oscar, he left his customer, and 
seizing him with both hands, exclaimed, 


I you wouldn't go! Your uncle is an 
old fool.” 

“My uncle! who? I don’t understand any- 
thing you say.” 


“Why, I went down to Teddington, according 
to your invitation, and when I got there, I saw 
a middle-aged gentleman, who said yeu had left 
England.” 

‘Who said I had left England?” repeated 


Oscar, surprised. 

“This gentleman,” said Mortimer, “who re- 
presented himself as your uncle—which I didn’t 
believe—said you gone to Australia. I told 
him it was a lie, and he said he bad got a letter 
you, explaining everything, and wishing 
him to sell the house and furniture, and every- 
thing off, and that he was to give Cissy some- 
thing to start her in business.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Oscar, with impatience ; 
‘but where is Cissy ?” 

“Ah! there's the mystery. I got excited and 
insisted, as the partner of Cissy’s brother, to 
take her away immediately with me; but he 
said she had left the house two hours before I 
arrived, with the intention of coming to my 
house to see me and her brother. When I came 
home Joe had not seen her. No one here had 
seen her. I went down the next day and found 
the place shut up. There’s something wrong 
somewhere.” 

“ What eort of a man was it who represented 
himself as my uncle ?” 

“Why, he had a rather florid face, and snow- 
white hair, and small twinkling eyes — very 
sharp.” 

«That was Pendle,” said Oscar. 

“Who is he?” 

Oscar then related all that had befallen him, 
and gave Mortimer a sketch of Pendle’s life, and 
ot his connection with him, 

“Why the fellow must be a demon,” said 
Mortimer ; “the man must be Satan himeelf in 
disguise.” 

“ He’s as bad, as heartless, as cruel, as cun- 
ning, so I must denounce him at once, It seems 
to have become a war of extermination between 
himself and me. But Oissy, how oan I find 
her?” asked Oscar, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion. 

“Go to him, and take police officers with you, 
and demand her of him.” 

“Utterly useless ; he would only laugh,” an- 
swered Oscar. “ He's not a man to be intimi- 
dated. I only know of one plan, and that is of 
doubtful character ; but I can do nothing until 
to-morrow.” 

Oscar thought of endeavouring to purchase 
the secret from Hatton. 

In the morning Osear called upon his banker, 
and received £2000, and then went to the Shades 
at Charing Cross, where he had appointed to 
meet Hatton. 

Exactly at eleven the forger entered. 

“ How de do, Mr. Merivale? Ah, sir, this is 
something like business. Here's your bit 0’ 
paper, sit, and Is’pose you’ve got some of the 
ei 
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“BHE SMOTHERED A HALF-UTTERED SCREAM, AND HELD UP THE CANDLE.” 


“Here it is,” said Oscar, pulling out a roll 
‘of notes, and placing them on the table. 

He acted promptly, hoping the sight of the 
notes would induce Hatton to enter into another 
contract for the finding of Ciasy. 

Hatton examined the notes carefully, and then 
put them into his pocket. 

Then he rubbed his hands, and laughed im- 

, a8 one beside himself. 

_ ‘Bo help me bob!” he said, “ it’s the cleanest 
bit o’ business I've done in my lifetime, guv’nor. 
The cleanest and the best paying. But, mark 
ted sir, no splitting—no blabbing about this to 

ca Noe 2 word. N 

a cE ‘ow, Hatton, listen to me. 
Pendle has taken away Cissy |” es 

Oscar blurted this out suddenly, and watched 
a8 well as he could in the dull light, Hatton’s 
face; but there was no expression of surprise 
wor of confirmation. It was suddenly stolid, 
Sao. calm and placid as the Egyptian 


“You know where he has taken her to," said 
3 looking hard at Hatton, “Th give 


He was interrupted in his offer 
some one at the bar inquire for Hatten, 
Hatton at the same time shouting out— 

“ Here, here, my name is Hatton.” 

Two men walked into the room. 

There was no mistaking their character or 
occupation. Their upright carriage, suggestive 
of drill, dark coats closely buttoned to the chin, 
padded chest, and restless eye, would lead the 
Jeast initiated to see that they were detectives, 

“Is Mr. Oscar Merivale here!” said the fore- 
most one, 

_ “My name is Oscar Merivale,” said Oscar, 


ge 
The foremost detective approached him, and 
Saimel ie on eae shoulder, ex- 
my prisoner. arrest, fe 
tthe wilftl murder of Barbara Pendle’on the 
high seas |” 


hearing 
and by 


Oscar remembered Pendle’s threat, and sank 
into his seat. 

“Tf you will walk quictly into the cab, I 
won't put the handcuffs on in this house.” 

“Take me away—take me anywhere. Where 
will all thisend? Murder! God knows I am 
innocent. Hatton, you have deceived me, May 
God punish you!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE TRIAL AND SENTENCE. 
Oscak was driven to the police station in an 
almost insensible state, and some few hours 
elapsed before he became sufficiently calm to 
deliberate on his position. 

Then, at the suggestion of the turnkey, that he 
had better have some legal advice, he sent to 
the firm in whose hands he had continued Bar- 
bara's property, asking one of the partners to call 
upon him immediately. 

The elder partner came, and Oscar rclated to 
him every event of his career since he arrived 
in London, describing the manner in which he 
had first become acquainted with Pendle, the 
transaction that had occurred between them, his 
confinement by him in tae lunatic agin, and 
the whole of the adventures in the Arctic 
regions, and what had occurred since his return. 

The lawyer listened attentively ; and at the 
end of the statement asked, 

“Is all this you've told me true? I merely 
ask this because if you misstate anything I shall 
be working in the dark. Tell me the truth, how- 
ever black it may be, and then I shall know how 
to act. I shall see what I have got to fight 
against.” 

“Tt is all true as I wish for salvation.” 

“ And do you really think this man Pendle in- 
tends swearing away your life ?” 

“T cannot think otherwise.” 

The lawyer sat silent for a few moments, and 
then exclaimed, 

“T fear this is an intricate affair. If he is 
villain enough to swear falscly, and get others to 


do 80, it will be a éfficult thing to make a jury 
believe your staterent. The ‘ Mermaid’ is weil 
known to have goe down, andall on board are 
believed to have prished; so you have no wit- 
nesses.” 

“Yes, yes, I sethat,” said Oscar, bitterly. 

“We have ont one course to pursue, that I 
can at present se¢’ said the lawyer, after a pause. 
“We must attak the character of their wit- 
nesses, We mu: show what they are. I don't 
think any one ould swear that he was out in 
the ‘ Mermaid,’ ad saw the murder committed, 
and stand the fiz of cross-examination without 
breaking down I think we can manage it 
now.” 

After some irther conversation, the lawyer 
left, and Oscar ‘as left to himself. 

For two lon; weary hours he sat a prey to 
the most bitter eflections. 

At length hewroused himself and exclaimed— 

“This givingway will neverdo. Imustrouse 
my energies, oil shall help Pendle to triumph. 
I will send forfortimer ; he isashrewd man in 
his way, andmay see some way out of this 
mesh,” 

Tn a little wile, Mortimer arrived. 

The worthynan was almost struck speechless 
when Oscar reealed to him his position, and the 
crime with wich he was charged. 

“Good Hegens, Mr. Merivale? I 
think we hayto deal with Satan himself.” 

Mortimer syed some considerable time, sug- 
gesting all kids of plans of defence. 

“Come,” sid he, after some time had been 
passed in disussing the position, “ you must not 
be down-herted. Remember there is a God 
above, who cres for us all, Keep your spirits 
up, 80 that pu may have power to think well 
over it.” 

Oscar haddesired Mr. Prewis, the lawyer, to 
telegraph t Liverpool for his father, who re- 
sided there,and he was not disappointed when 
the elder M. Merivale and the lawyer arrived. 

(To beontinued. Commenced in No. 169.) 
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“THE DOG HAD PINNED SAMUEL BY THE BACK OF THE NECK.” 


THE RIVAL CRUSOES, 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ Tox DaRinG,”“ Misxe's Rox,” 
&e., kc. 
=e 


CHAPTER XXIX.—(continwed.) 


FIRE was made, supper cooked 
and eaten, and then the deer’s 
meat—except the legs, kept 
for salting—was cut up in 
long strips and placed on a 
platform of sticks, to be 
smoked. 

This operation performed, 
aoe and each of them clutching 
his gun, they cast themselves on the sward and 
went off into a sound sleep, from which none 
awoke for hours. 
It was in the grey of morning. 
Carlo, drawn off ky some animal, was at a dis- 
tance. The boys slumbered heavily. 
Nothing to warn them. 
Round about their camp strange sounds would 
have been heard, had they been less wrapped in 





The steps of men coming up. 

Light ste, 

Then, dar! painted faces, plumed headg, tat- 
tooed and nearly naked bodies came from under 
the trees, 

Twenty warriors, armed with tomahawk, spear, 
and bow and arrow. 

Grimly, slowly, and without » word spoken, 
fhey formed in a circle round the unconscious 


Then there came from their savage throats a 
war whoop so hideous and horrible as to induce 
the three unfortunate lads to leap to thcir fect, 
deafened almost by the horrid clamour, 

One glance at once revealed the extent of 
their misfortune—the fact that they were hope- 
legaly at the mercy of the savage Indians, 

Asif delighted at their dismay and discomfi- 
tire, the triumphant redskins continued dancing 


Tound them in a circle, with a low, monotonous 
kind of chaunt, 

Suddenly they ceased, and several, rushing 
forward, seized the prisoners, and, in the most 
summary way in the world, bound them each to 
8 separate tree. 

Then, without taking the slightest notice of 
their captives, they seated themselves on the 
ground and began eagerly to devour the viands 
80 unexpectedly provided for them. 

In a quarter of an hour not a scrap was left ; 
the prisoners, meanwhile, enjoying no other part 
of the meal but the odour. 

As soon as the meal was concluded a kind of 
council, or big talk, was held, which ended in 
the savages separating into three parties of six, 
who then selected each party a prisoner, 

The first party, having somchow or another 
obtained first choice, selected Harry, and, push- 
ing him on before them, disappeared in the 
forest. 

The second, some little time later, chose Fred, 
who, with a tearful glance at Ned, was com- 
pelled to accompany his captors, leaving Ned 
desolate and alone, in the hands of the most 
villanous and truculent-looking of the party. 

Bad as was the position, and hopeless the 
future, Ned would have felt very much less 
wretched had not the three been parted. 

It appeared like a total disruption of their 
happy connection, a finale to their pleasant 

ie. 

But repining was useless, 

The grim warriors to whose portion Ned had 
fallen appeared in no hurry to follow the 
others, and the youth was sadly at a loss even 
to understand the cause of the division of parties, 
unaware that, like nations of an older growth, 
redskins are particularly jealous of their trophies 
of victory. 

For about an hour they sat smoking their red 
sand-stone pipes, and luxuriating in the reple- 
ea which had so unexpectedly fallen upon 

em, 

Then all rose, looked at their keen hatchets, 


examined their bows and arrows, and then 
conferred in their guttural, incomprehensible 
language. 

One of the savages finally examined the 
withes which bound our hero, and, with a frown, 
discovered that he had worked them loose. 

With a savage scowl, he shook his tomahawk 
right in the other's face, after which, releasing 
him, he proceeded to tie him more securely. 

A straight pole was laid on the ground, and 
to this he was fastened by the waist. 

Then two other poles were fastened across, 
to one of which his ankles were attached, and 
then his outstretched arms to the other. 

Having several times tried the efficacy of 
this mode of securing his enemy, the savage 
Tose. 

He was alone. 

The others had long since disappeared 
beneath the arches of the forest. 

Next minute Ned Summers was alone in the 
camp of the savage redskins. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
CARLO TO THE RESCUE. 
THE position was not only humiliating, but was 
excruciatingly uncomfortable and painful. 

The remorseless savage had tied the strips of 
leather from the unlucky deer eo tight round 
Ned's ankles and wrists, as to actually cut into 
the flesh, 

When once alone, however, Ned Summers 
made a desperate attempt to break his ligatures. 

In vain. 


Exertion only caused them to cut more deeply 
into the flesh. 

He ceased his exertions, therefore. 

Moaning with pain, Ned was in a humour that 
boded ill to the savages, could he have been for 
that instant with arms in his hands. 

Repining, strong language, and threats were, 
however, simply useless. 

are was all he had to depend on. 

fark ! 
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What sound is that? 


Foaming at the mouth, panting with rage, | 


traced 


of the clear, cold moonligut, Wid ea. ¥ 


Some one, with extreme care and precaution, | Sam would have flown at Ned, but the sight of | the dog and man over the hill~ and pi sin. 


is crawling through the bushes, 

Who can it be? 

An enemy or a friend? 

The latter supposition is scarcely possible, as 
the only two fricnds of whom he knows anything 
in that island are in as bad, or worse plight than 
himeelf. 

He strives to turn in the direction of the 
sound ; but his swollen wrists and ankles at once 
compel him to lie still. 

Still the steps advance. 

There is something slow and trailing, like a 
wounded animal, in the sound, 

It is close at hand. 

He looks up. 

Sallow, nearly naked, his rags scarcely holding 
together, a stout stick his only weapon, stood 
the author of all his misfortunes—the wretched 
midshipman, Samuel Petworth. 

Gaunt, half-starved, the light of semi-insanity 
in his eye, the youth grinned a ghastly smile as 
he looked down upon his old fellow midshipman. 

“So—caught in a trap!” said Sam, in a 
strangely hollow tone. 

“Cut me loose |” 

“ What for?” sniggcred Samuel Petworth. 

“ Are you a Christian ?—do you own to having 
white blood in your veins,” cried Ned Summers, 
“and will you leave me a prey to the brutal red- 
skins?” 

‘Where is Harry ?” asked Sam, looking about 
with a keen and cunning glance. 

“A prisoner, like myself,” exclaimed Ned. 
“But make haste—the wretches may return.” 

“You won’t hurt me?” whined uel Pet- 
worth, after a moment's thought. 

“ Hurt you! No—only be too grateful. Take 
my knife, and cut away quick.” 

The other drew Ned's long knife, which the 
savages, in the gloom—it being in a leather 
sheath—had not noticed, and passed it slowly | 
across his thumb. 

“ Sharp,” said Sam. 

“Yes, sharp enough,” replied Ned. “Cut 
away, and talk nonsense after.” 

“No hurry,” drily remarked Sam, 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“This,” cried Sam, with a fierce and savage 

leam in his little, grey, ferret eyes, “ either this 

ife ends your existence—” 

Mechanically, as he spoke, Samucl loosened , 
one wrist—the right—by a sharp cut, which 
brought blood. 

Oe you swear to me, as soon as they are res- 
cued, to divide the other two boys between us. 
You shall have Fred Blount for your fag,” he 
grinned ; “I will have Harry Thornton.” 

“T have no right to dispose of my friends. ' 
Besides, swhy shonid I yield up one so delicate to 
@ savage like yourself? A pret 
would an y pretty slave he 

“You are mistaken,” said Sam, drily. “I lov. 
the—thé boy, and will have him.” > S 

“All this is idle talk,” cried Ned. “The 
savages are probably returning ; we can discuss 
this matter at a future time.” 

“No time like the present. Swear or die!” 

_And the long knife gleamed in the air, held on 
high by the half-insane youth. 

_ All this time Ned's right hand had been lying 
limp and useless beside him, The raw green! 
hide had cut deeply and inflicted a wound. The | 
blood had been checked in its circulation, and 
the whole arm felt more dead than alive. 

But Ned Summers was not a boy to be taken 
unawares, 

He had once or twice stretched his muscles, 
and felt that sense and energy were returning. 

The wretched outcast lifted his knife. “Oncce— 
twice—murder !" roared Samuel, as he let fall 
the knife, to defend himself from the furious 
attack of Carlo, who, after a long morning's 
hunt, had condescended to return to the camp. 

While Samuel shricked, writhed, and straggled, 
Ned picked up the murderous weapon, and un- 

fastencd the other cord. 

Then, and only then, he called off Carlo. 


ihe knife and the presence of the dog restrained | 
‘im. 

“Ned Summers,” he hissed between his set 
teeth, “this must end. The world is not big 
enough to hold us two. Throw down your knife, 
send off your dog, and fight me like a man!” 

“Why you should hate me, I know not,” re- 
plied Ned, sadly. “But go your way, lest I be 
tempted to tie you whence I have just escaped.” 

Sam looked at him with furious rage at being 
baulked of his fell desire, and then, with a wild | 
cry, he whirled his staff over his head, and dis- 
appeared in the deepest recesses of the forest. 

Ned, still stiff and awkward, shook himself, 
kicked out his legs, and soon brought life and 
energy back to his frame. 

As he did so, his toes came in contact with 
something that made his heart bound. 

Stooping amid the dry leaves which had made 
them a bed, he found that all three guns lay 
together untouched. 

Snatching them up, he strapped one on his 
back, and casting the others one over each | 
shoulder, made a sign to Carlo, and entered the 
forest in the direction in which he had lost sight | 
of his friends and companions. 

Carlo appeared fully to understand what was 
expected of him, as he at once assumed a jog- 
trot step and led the way which his master 
wished to go. 

Ned moved very slowly, as he was fully aware 
of the character of the people he had to deal 
with ; they were equally cruel and cunning. 

In front were those who had stolen away his 
friends and companions ; behind, those who had 
left him, to all appearance, so securely tied. 

He was alive—armed, it is true ; but what was 
one boy, even provided with fircarms, against a 
horde of bold and desperate savages ? 

Nothing would have been easier than to retire 
to the secret castle on the hill, and there abide 
the final retirement of the savages. 

Ned, however, was not one to abandon friends 
in distress ; und, if even he perilled his life, was 
quite determined to follow in the footateps of 
Harry and Fred. 

Slowly, deliberately, the brave dog kept some 
distance in advance. 

He soon found that Ned was not able to move 
very fast, though, as he warmed to the task, he 
did feel both more energy and life. 

Up hills, over small plains, along dark valleys 
and gloomy dells, winding in and out, until, in- 
stead cf an island, their retreat seemed an endless 
continent, Ned and his faithful companion to- 
wards sunset reached a wood, which spread in 
every dircction over a rolling and slightly 
diversified plain. 

No sign of the fugitives. 

It was evening, and almost dark, so that Ned 
resolved to camp. ss 

That Carlo might not go astray, he tied him by 
a loose thong to his wrist. x 

With his sturdy dog and his three guns, he 
laid down at the foot of a wide-spread tree, and 
soon slept the sleep of the fearless and the 
just. 

An hour elapsed. 

The forest was still and silent as the grave, 
and then Carlo put his nose close to the other's 
ear, and gave a low, whining moan. Summers 
understood him well. 

Ned raised his head and peered around. 

At first his head appeared dizzy, and he could 
scarcely make out where he was. 

He then listened attentively. 

Nothing. 

Still the dog moaned, and fixed his eyes in a 
westerly direction. 

Yes, there they were, six bloody savages in 
their war-paint, with their head-dresses relieved 
against the sky on the summit cf a small 
ridge. 

They were passing along in Indian file, like the 
ghostly forms of former inhabitants of those far 
distant isles. 

Ned clutched his gun nervously. 





The dog had pinned Samucl by the back of 
his neck, holding him fast without any very 
great damage, though, as he was naked from the 
waist upwards, not without some severe scratches 
and bites, 


ta 


They were not fifty yards distant, and coming 
directly his way. 
In another moment they would be beneath the 


Under the canopy of leaves the task became 
somewhat more difficult. 

Unfortunately for Ned, these redskins were 
not of those savages who, until intimate with 
Europeans, were ignorant of fire. 

To light up a clear pine torch, and hold it 
down to the trail, was the work of a minute. 

All was lost. 4 

In another moment they would be upon him. 
+ Flight was of little avail, as the cunning 
knaves would still follow him. 

Well, Ned was not going again to sabmit to 
the fearful thraldom from which he had just 
escaped. 

They came on, one behind the other, the first 
holding a torch, the others clutching their heavy 
tomahawks. 

Ned Summers had his three guns close to his 
hand. 

He lifted up the largest and heaviest, loaded 
vin heavy duck shot, took steady aim, and 
fired. 

A fearful howl, a herrid serecch was heard, 
and then, when the smoke cleared away, two 
Indians lay sprawling on the ground. 

The rest had, as was their usual practice, 
rushed to cover. 

Ned Summers had himself retreated behind 
the tree, and, treading lightly, made the best of 
his way from the night camp he had selected. 

A al howling and screeching followed 
him; but Ned, regardless of the enemy, and 
thinking only of his own safety, hurried away 
as fast as his feet could carry him. 

Carlo trotted on as unconcernedly as possible. 

That worthy seemed on tly good terms 
with himsclf, and selected paths which were 
certainly easier than those around. 

At length they came to the verge of the wood. 

Something shone translucent in the bright 
moonlight, at no great distance. 

It was the mighty ocean, in all its greatness 
and glory. 

Amid the rocks, and by fording here and there 
asmalt branch of the sea, he might, Ned thought, 
hide his trail. 

After a moment's reflection, he skirted the 
edge of the wood, intending to dash down a 
small gully to the left. 

He counted without his dog, who wagged his 
tail, looked up at him, and signified his intention 
of going quite another way, even back into the 
wood which they had just left. 

Believing the animal, like most of his race, to 
have a motive for what he did, Ned, who had 
loaded his gun as he walked along, followed. 

The dog went forward about a hundred yards, 
and then stopped. 

Ned looked around, and presently saw a faint 
light, something like the twinkling of a star. 

His heart leaped into his mouth. 

Had he fallen upon the camp where his com- 
rades were guarded by the Indians? 

He saw to the priming of his three guns, 

One he held in his hand. 

The other two he cast on his shoulders, and, 
bidding the dog hold back a little, crept on. 

He strove to emulate the cunning and patience 
of the Indians themselves. 

The fire burned low in a hollow, to which the 
wood sloped. 

Ned trod slowly and carefally, never putting 
his foot to the ground until sure that he did not 
tread on anything likely to betray him. 

In this way he soon reached the camp. 

It was a small, clear, sparkling fire, round 
which sat four men, movodily smoking their 

1 be 
F caning against two large tree tranks were 
two other ghastly-looking redskins, 

A moment's reflection told that they were 
corpses. 

Between them lay the body of a man tightly 
bound, and towards this the Inuians continually 
pointed, with savage mien, with glaring eyeballs 
and ferocious scowls. 

It was the half-naked body of Samuel Pet- 
worth, whom the Indians had caught. crouching 
round their camp, with some « idea of food 











shelter of the forest. 
They were following the trail, and by means 





and warmth, and whom they were about to 
punish for the misdeeds of 6. rs, 
Presently the pipes were laid down, and in 
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their place the savage and implacable Indians 
clutched their tomahawks, 

The spectacle was going to begin. 

Sam looked at them in stupid wonderment, as 
if he scarcely knew what was about to happen, 
nor cared much. His brain was certainly af- 
fected toa certain degree. 

Whatever in one sense of the word may be the 
nobility of the Indian, there can be no doubt of 
his savage delight in cruelty. 

Cruelty of the most refined character. 

Samuel Petworth gaped at them with a mien 
almost as wild and savage as themselves. 

The pipes consumed and finished, they sur- 
roanded, the dead bodies of their friends, and 
danced a singular measure to a still more singu- 
ler tune. 

Then they brought a pile of wood to where 
the wretched white man stood, naked and de- 


It was quite clear that they iatended to torture 
and then barn him. 

Now Ned was, of course, deeply antagonistic 
to Samuel Petworth. EN 

Asda it went against hi le and generous 
heart ta leete him to the devices of the savages. 

All this while where was Harry—where Fred? 

Had they been with him, his attack on the 
savages would have been a certainty. 

His eyes were never taken off them. 

Sam looked at the proceedings with a lack- 
Tastee eye. 

Abject terror had seemingly bereft him of his 

The savages danced with j 

8a) with joy. 
Their happiness consisted in quelling the cou- 
men their victims. 
he have only shown a decent amount of 
courage, they would have respected, and, per- 
haps, spared him. 
‘or the coward they had no mercy. 

The pile was made, some splinters of wood 
were ready, with which to tear his flesh, and the 
torch was lit. 

The savages a) ed him in a body. 

Ned hesitated no longer, but let fly the double 
barrelled gun he had obtained from the pirate 
lieutenant. 

An swfal yell followed, and then two savages 
fled. 


Ere they were out of sight Ned gave them 
another shot. 

Then, without delay, he ran up, loosened 
Sam’s withes, and freed him, 

“Now ran for your life.” 

8am grinned in his face. 

The man was a howling idiot, 

Ned could not wait to be recaptured, so tnrned 
away, hoping that the instinct of preservation 
would induce him to follow, 

Slee, ly had he done so when Carlo began to 

Ned immediately took the hint, and, selecting 
an open space, where the trees were thin and 
sparse, took to his heels. 

He was speedily aware, by. the crushing in the 
bushes above, that he was pursued. 

Taking advantage of the darkness, he rushed 
into a thicket and came to a pause. 

Instead of ranning, he moved with the most. 
extreme caution. 

Carlo moved majestically forward. 

Still the noise of pursuit could be heard in the 
distance. 

It became, however, more and more indistinct, 

At length it ceased. 

Ned, who could not be still, continued on his 
way until he reached the shores of the mighty 
ocean, close to the great beacon pile they had 
erected. 


Ned seated himself on the naked rock, and 
was affected almost to tears, 

Suddenly he rose, and dashing his hand over 
his eyes, moved up and down. 

“Imust be aman, or else how can they be 
saved f”” 

A wild cry arose from his throat next in- 
stant— 

“ Heavens |” 

What is this looming in the distance against 
the sky ? 

A tall and stately ship. 

She is afar off, moving in a stately way slowly 
past the island. 


She is under easy sail, and there is little 
wind. 

Frantically, more like a madman than a ra- 
tional being, he now rushes to the beacon, strikes 
his flint and steel, creeps into the deep hollow 
they have left in the centre of the huge pile, 
both to create a draught and keep the emaller 
fuel dry. 

It is like tinder. 

A spark, a flicker, a flame. 

Hurrah ! the beacon is fired. 

Slowly at first, then more quickly, the flames 
burst forth, canght the adjacent wood, lapped 
the larger beams, and then spread rapidly. 

Harrah again! the indraught is felt, and the 
flames come forth with a roar. 

The beacon is on fire. 

Ned now stood back behind a rock, and waited 
with a wildly beating heart. 

The flames gained ground every moment ; the 
damp wood resisted at first, but finally the whole 
‘was wrapped in one huge fiery embrace. 

Forty feet perpendicular in the air. 

The day and the hour had come. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
NED REPORTS HIMSELF. 


For some minutes, it seemed an age, the ship 
went on her way. 

Then suddenly the helm was shifted, and the 
top-sails thrown back to the wind. 

She was lying too. 

How the brave boy’s heart beat with joy and 
hope, not for himself, but for Harry and Fred. 

Then he saw a boat—boats put out, and into 
these he saw large bodies of men descending. 

A it the pirate? 

‘oO! 


Such a noble vessel must, indeed, be rather 
superior to that which had infested the island. 

It is—yes, it is a man-of-war | 

They come, four armed boats, in the direction 
of the island. 

They suspect a snare, a lure, something to 
lead them to destruction. 

They advanced slowly in the direction of the 


beacon. 

Ah! What sound is that? 

A large number of savages are coming down, 
attracted by the fire. 

The boats are still a hundred yards off ! 

Ned does not hesitate. 

Off with his superfluous clothes, down with 
his weapons, and into the sea he plunges followed 
by Carlo. 

The sea is smooth and swimming . 

The savages, with wild yells, line the shore, 
forty or fifty in number. 

The boats halt for a parley. 

Ned swims out vigorously, and, when half 
way from the shore, raises a loud and despairing 


ah Help ! help t help t” 

The boat dashed in, and in five minutes, Ned 
was hauled in the boat. 

“Who and what are you?” said a well-known 
voice, 

“Ned Summers come on board,” was the start- 
ling answer. 

Just as if he had gone on shore for an hour’s 


duty. 

A loud hurrah from the men was the re- 
sponse. 

It was his own ship. 

“ And Summers——” 

“ Ashore, free ; but there are two dear friends 
prisoners.” 

“On, on!” cried the brave lieutenant, “drive 
the beggars into the bushes.” 

The boats advanced, and when within forty 
feet, just as the Indians poured in a volley of 
spears and arrows, fired a volley, not only of 
musketry, but of cannons, one from the bow of 
each launch. 

When the boats strack the beach, not an Indian 
was to be seen. 

It wanted now two hours of dawn, and the 
commander of the expedition at once ordered the 
men to rest, after placing sentries to guard against, 
surprise. 

Then the officers crowded round Ned to hear 
his wonderful story. 

They listened in amazement, and before he had 





concluded, every listener had determined to risk 
anything to save the two companions of Ned’s 
strange adventures. 

Ned himself was wild with impatience. 

He was with difficulty made to eat some beef 
and biscuit and to drink some grog. 

He, however, felt much better afterwards. 

At dawn they were all ready, and discovered 
that their volley had done great destruction. 

Seven were dead. 

Carlo sniffed the ground. with flerce im- 
patience. 

He scented the blood. 

After a hasty conference, it was determined 
to follow the dog. 

The sailors, apart from those who were left to 
guard the boats numbered forty-eight men. 

They carried cutlasses, guns, and pistols. 

All were ready and willing to help in the 
release of the two boys. 

The lieutenant, the very same who had given 
permission to Ned Summers and Samuel Pet- 
worth to roam at pleasure, led the van, with our 
hero by his side. 

Both panted for victory, while Ned himself 
felt no satisfaction in the idea of escape without 
poor Harry and dear Fred. 

Much as he liked them both, Harry was the 
preferred. 

The dog led them on steadily over rocks, to 
the edge of swamps, across a dense strip of 
forest, until at length he once more turned to- 
wards the sea, 

All turned. 

It was quite possible the savages would attempt 
to escape by sea. 

They might take Harry and Fred with them 
as prisoners, or they might kill and—— 

Ned shuddered at the very thought, knowing 
these wretches to be cannibals. 

The lieutenant thought some minutes. 

They were on the summit of an acclivity, and 
just about to descend. 

“ One moment,” he said. 

From a wooden case behind him, which he 
unslung, he brought forth a large signal 
rocket. 

Ned stared. 

“ This will warn the ship to keep a good look- 
out. They will see it.” 

It was soon fixed to a stout stick, a light ob- 
tained, and ignited. 

Far into the air it rose over a hundred feet. 

The dog began to yelp in a low tone. 

He was evidently impatient, and the sailors 
were none the less go. 

Onward was the word and the act; on—on, 
until at last the dog looked up knowingly in 
their faces. 

They still advanced, and saw at once they had 
reached the goal of their wishes. 

An Indian village, surrounded by a stockade. 

About a hundred and twenty wigwams, and 
still on the shore above a hundred and twenty 
canoes. 

A wigwam and a canoe to each family. 

The village was in a plain below them, and 
they could see—what? 

A huge pile, on which were three prisoners, 
tied to upright poles. 

In the centre was Sam, to all appearance dead, 
stripped naked to his ragy trousers, and one 
on each side of him was Harry and Fred. 

With a savage cry, almost as inhuman as an 
Indian war whoop, Ned bounded forward, with 
Carlo in front. 

The sailors, with a tremendous roar, such as 
Jack tars only could give, followed. 

Then they poured in a fearful volley. 

Butt-end they went at it; but the Indians, 
utterly overwhelmed, took to their heels, and by 
the time the victorious column entered by the 
chief gate, not an Indian was to be seen alive. 

Dead and badly wotinded many lay and 
crawled about; and of the latter, two were 
making frantic efforts to reach the victims. 

A second time giving his agonised war cry, 
Ned brained one with his gun, and then bound- 
ing up the pile bore the lifeless form of Harry, 
his withes cut, in an instant to the ground. 

“Harry, Harry, my dear boy !” he said, snatch- 
ing a proffered flask and deluging the boy with 
brandy ; “speak |” 

(To be concluded next week. Commenced im No. 158.) 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


=e 
VIL—MIDSHIPMAN PELLEW, AFTER- 
WARDS LORD EXMOUTH. 


HE gallant and chivalrous Edward 
Pellew, Lord Exmouth, was a 
thoroughly representative type 
of the brave and undaunted 
British tar. 

The great exploit of his pro- 
longed and_ illustrious carcer 
was that which concluded it, 
and which does not, therefore, come within 
our plan to narrate—the bombardment of 
Algiers, and the thorough humiliation of the 
cruel and blood-thirsty Dey of that barbarous 
state, the dungeons of which had been crowded 
by Christian captives until Exmouth effectually, 
and for ever, put a stop to the atrocities. 

We may merely remark in passing, with refer- 
ence to this great engagement, which took place 
in 1816, that the gunner of the “ Queen Char- 
lotte,” an old man of seventy, said— 

“ In his life he had been in mere than twenty 
actions, but that he had never known or heard 
of any action that had consumed so great a 
quantity of powder.” 

One consequence of the victory was the im- 
mediate liberation of about 1,200 Christians, 
who were employed as galley-slaves. 

The hero who thus nobly crowned a magnifi- 
cent career, was born at Dover, where his father 
commanded a Post Office packet, in 1757. 





Being a very weakly infant, he was not ex- | 
ed to live, and was baptised on the day of | 


is birth. But he recovered. Before he was 
cight years old he had the misfortune to lose his 
father. 

His mother then removed, with her six 
children, to Penzance (for they were a Cornish 
family) ; and three years afterwards, contracting 
an imprudent second marriage, she threw her 
children upon the world, with few friends and 
still scantier means. 

At the first school at which he was placed, 
Edward gave the following proof of his daring 
spirit. 

A house in which there was a quantity of gan 
powder having taken fire, everybody was id 
to Syproach: it, until young Pellew went alone 
into the burning house and brought out all the 
powder. 

He was shortly afterwards sent to the Truro 
grammar echool, where, having had a dispute 
with another boy, whom he severely thraehed, 
he ran away to escape the humiliation of a 
flogging. 

Like most ranaways in similarcircumstances, he 
resolved to go to sea. His dfather, however, 
insisted that he should be placed in a merchant's 
counting-house. But Edward was determined, 
and ultimately gained his point. 

The last time he dined with his grandfather 
hefore he sailed, the old gentleman told him he 
might be answerable for every enemy he killed, 
adding— 

“Tf I can read your character, you will kill a 
great many.” 

“Well, grandpapa,” was the boy's answer, 
“and if I do not kill them, they will kill me.” 

He was just over thirteen years old when he 
entered as midshipman on board the “Juno.” 
Luckily for the stable formation of his character, 
he served under a captain whose kind and 
wise guidance was useful in rightly directing 
the rash and determined character of the young 
middy. 

One of his frolics was to stand upon his head 
upon the yard-arm ; and once he actually sprang 
{rom the fore-yard, while the ship was going fast 
through the water, and saved aman who had 
fallen overboard. 

This bold spirit was soon called into brilliant 
exercise during the American war. He gained 
his first promotion by as noble an act as ever 
sailor performed. 

The English had built some small vessels in a 
rough way, to cope with the Americans in Lake 
Champlain. In one of these, the “Carleton,” 
Pellew was serving. 

Having fallen in with an American squadron, 
containing fifteen vessels, which carried ninety- 


six guns, the “Carleton,” being nearest to the 
enemy, attacked at once, though she earried only 
twelve small guns. 

Unluckily the state of the wind hindered the 
other vessels from coming up to her assistance, 
and she was obliged to engage single-handed the 
whole force of the enemy. 

Nothing but row-boats carrying miniature 
cannon could be sent to support her. The first 
midshipman soon lost an arm, and the lieute- 
nant commanding was soon afterwards so badly 
wounded, that he would have been thrown over- 
board as dead, but for the interference of Pellew, 
the second midshipman, who now succeeded 
to the command of the vessel, and endeavoured 
to keep up the unequal struggle. 

A signal of recall was made; but the 
“Carleton,” with two feet of water in her hold, 
and half her crew killed or wounded, was not 
able to obey it. At last she was towed out of 
action under a very heavy fire from the enemy. 

A shot cut the towing-rope, when some one 
was ordered to and make it secure again. 
Pellew, seeing all hesitate—and no wonder, for 
it appeared a service of certain death—ran for- 
ward and did it himsclf. 








PORTRAIT OF MIDSHIPMAN PELLEW. 


So bravely had the “Carleton” and her little 
crew fought in this action, that, with the help 
of the artillery-boata, one vessel of the enemy 
was sunk, and another, the largest schooner they 
had, was destroyed, while the “Carleton” con- 
trived after all to make good her escape. 

After this splendid achievement, it was only 
natural that our hero should become a great 
celebrity at once among his comrades and the 
colonista, and should be much féted and ap- 
plauded. 

On one occasion, when his ship was in St. 
John’s Harbour, Newfoundland, he was invited 
along with other officers, to dine with the 
Governor on the 4th of June, the king's birth- 
day. 

He was on dock, dressed in full uniform, 
watching some of the seamen, who were bathing, 
and awaiting the lowering of the boat which was 
to put the invited guests on shore. 

A lad, servant to one of the officers, was 
ending on the ship’s side near to him, and 
said— 

“T'll have a good swim by-and-bye.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Pellew, and at 
once tipped the youngster into the water. In- 
stantly he perceived that the lad could not 
swim, and, quick as thought, he dashed over- 
board in his full-dress uniform, with a rope in 
one hand, by means of which he soon got the 
boy on board again. 

Pellew was ever frightened, it was when he 
saw the boy straggling in the water; but he 
never lost his presence of mind, although alarmed 
at the consequences of his having mistaken for 
truth what was merely a vain boast. 

Pellew retumed to England in 1777, when he 








| to the 


was immediately Made a lieutenant in recogni- 
tion of his gallant exploits during the seven 
years of his career as a midshipman. 

Although it involves a departure from the 
plan of this series of papers, we cannot forbcar 
appending one of the bravest acts of his riper 
years, which showed that the boy had blossomed 
into the very man that was to be expected. 

After Pellew had been made a knight for 
certain of his exploits, he was walking on shore 
at Plymouth with Lady Pellew when, to the 
consternation of the other promenaders, it was 
observed that a large vessel with soldiers on 
board, bound to the West Indies, had got into a 
shoal, lost her rudder, and was beating about 
at the mercy of the winds and waves. All her 
masts were gone, and her state was most 
deplorable, and one of the most imminent 
danger. 

Pellew at once rushed to the beach, and learned 
that the captain had landed from illmess only 
the day before. 

The other officers had succeeded ia getting 
a rope to the shore. By it a few had landed, 
but it was a slow and difficult operation, and the 
wreck was fast breaking to pieces. 

Sir Edward wanted to send a message to the 
officers, and offered a large reward to whomso- 
ever would it. No one would venture to 
board the wreck, when he exclaimed, “Then I 
will go mysclf.” 

By means of the rope he was hauled on board 
through the serf, an extremely dangerous ad- 
venture. He was severely hurt in the back by 
being dragged under the mainmast. But al- 
though the injury was so severe as to confine 
him to bed for some weeks after, he disregarded 
it at the time, and, as soon as he got on board, 
declared who he was, and took upon him the 
command of the ship. 

He assured the people that all would be saved 


‘if they would quietly attend to his orders, pro- 


mising to be the last to quit the wreck. At the 
same time, drawing his sword, he threatened to 
Tun any one through the body who might disobey 
him. 

His well-known name, with his calmness and 
firmness, united in giving hope and confidence 
despairing crowd, who greeted him with 
three cheers, which were heartily returned by 
the thousands that stood upon the shore. 

Meanwhile, assistance was brought from Pel- 
lew’s own ship, and from a merchant vessel. 80 
that the ends of two additional ropes were got 
on shore, and then cradles were contrived to be 
slung upon them, with travelling ropes to pass 
forward and backward between the ships and 
the beach. 

Each rope was held on shore by men, who 
watched the rolling of the wreck in the waves, 
and kept the ropes tight and steady. 

With much difficulty one or two small boats 
were worked near enough to the remains of the 
vessel to receive the more helpless of the pas- 
scngers, 

Sir Edward, with his sword drawn, directed 
the proceedings, and kept order. 

This was no easy task, as some of the soldiers 
had got at the spirits before he came on board, 
and many were drunk, even at that awful time, 
when every fresh wave was threatening them 
all with instant death, 

The children, the sick and the women were 
landed first. 

The soldiers were next got on shore, then the 
ship’s company, and lastly the hero himself, to 
whom, under Providence, they all owed their 
preservation. ie 

Immediately after this daring and noble 
action had been completed the wreck went to 
pieces, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 163.) 





In a certain parish of New England, in old times, 
a woman was accustomed to entertain the 
ministers. One day a minister called at her door, 
expecting to be provided for. The woman hesi- 
tated, and seemed disposed not to take him in. 
The minister said, “You must remenfber the scrip- 
ture, ‘Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” 
“You need not say that,” was the reply, “for no 
angel would ever come to me with a quid of tobacco 
in his mouth !” 
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A CHILL north-east wind, a few scattered snow 

fakes drifting in the air, and other symptoms of a: 

severe night, brought our friends to their trysting' 

place at the Hunter's Rest earlier than usual. 
Tom Potts and his friend the barber had gone on 
their journey, and more than one member of the 
‘ety had’ been wondering during the 
day who would be called upon to enliven 
them during the evening. 

1 The wonder, however, was at an end 
when they saw Tom Hawser enter the 
room followed by a much younger man, 

. , “I have brought a friend with me, yer 
honour,” said Tom, addressing the presi- 
dent; “the son of an old messmate; ho 
has volunteered to tell a yarn to-night.” 

“We shall be happy to hear your 
friend.” 

“Which his name is Joe Scuppers.” 

Mr. Scuppers having been accommo- 
dated with a seat and a glass, commenced 
tel, which he informed them would be 
about 


AN IQISHMAN'’S ADVENTURES IN THE 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, 
Five or six years ago, I engaged for two 
years aboard an ‘American tip as second 
mate, 


My cruise was up in the “ Prussia,” a 
most uncomfortable ship, the phrase being 
understeod figurativel: , a8 applied rather 
to the morale of the ship’s company than 
to the mere fabric of hull and spars. 

. Though there had been an understand- 
ing that I should be discharged at Tahiti, 
the captain decided to anchor at Ohitahoo, 
one of the Marquesan group. I could go 
ashore here he told me, or make another 
cruise with him. In vain I protested. 

“This is my port,” he |. “It's Hob- 
son's choice with you—this or none.” 

&, rather than wear away another 
Weary season under his “ Prussian des- 
Potism,” I took the bag which contained 
all my personal estate on my shoulder, 
and, receiving the small amount due to me in 
the sha of cotton handkerchiefs and 

Riggerhead” tobacco, was fain to become a semi- 
savage for the time being. 

I believe, had I been the only white man on the 
beach, that I might have lived not unpleasantly 
among these barbarians; not that I met with any 
Fayaway who quite realized Melville's glowing pic- 
ture, but it came as near to my ideas ofa Polynesian 

as any place I have visited, if I may except 
one or two of the Caroline Islands. 

But there were half-a-dozen others already domi- 
Ciliated there ; and the prohibitory law being then 
and there unknown, they had made the most of their 
litte knowledge of practical chemistry. A rude 
connection had been established between a covered 
cook's “copper ” and a gun-barrel. By distilling 
the partially fermented sap, or toddy, from the 
Cocoa-palm, through this primitive apparatus, the 
rent was—a villanous article oF fire-water, 

* Warranted to kill at as long a range as anything of 
’ mud sold in England, either over or under 


, The catacity of the still was, of course, somewhat 
limited; but it was kept constantly running, and 





Produced enongh of the ardent for a id weekly 
Carousal of ithe white men and the principal chiefs, 
¥ho found it more potent in its effects than their 


own infusion of chewed kava-root. 

Troon found that, to be a congenial companion 
tenet, white associates, I must lead a life of de- 
Yor, although two men in their cups may be jolly 
shat th, for each other, a sober man will naturally 
an them both. 

most dissipated of my white companions, if, 














indeed, there were any choice among them, was Con | to the rash youth, who roared at the top of his 


Daley, a young Irishman, who had been 
months on shore. 

He it was who had first set the still in ration, 
and claimed to be the chief proprietor of it. He 
would tend it faithfully until he had filled the half- 
dozen bottles of which he was possessed, and would 
then abdicate in favour of others, until he had 
emptied them. 

his sober intervals, Daley was a capital fellow, 
keen and intelligent ; but within an hour after he 


some 


| had left the still, he would be as jolly a madman as 


it was possible to find among his nation. 

In two hours he was ready to fight his own 
brother ; and in three he was neither jolly nor pu q 
| nacious, but simply comatose and stupid, in whii 

condition he managed to keep himeelf as long as 
the “dent” lasted. 

The name by which this fiery liquor is known 
smong seamen is a contraction of the Spanish, 


agua 

It was while Con was in his first or jolly stage, 
and ny oma tkermometer somewhat above blood- 
heat t we found ourselves, each with a bottle in 
hand, within the sacred limits of the enclosure sur- 
rounding the morai, or place of religious cere- 
mony, 





“HE EXERTED HIS STRENGTH, AND DOWN CAME THE 
PONDEROUS M88.” 

A platform of large stones, neatly hewn and fitted 
together with great skill, was raised six feet above 
the ground, 

On this were mounted several idols, or deities, 
rude representations of the human form, carved in 


wood or stone, 

The place was strictly tabooed from us white men ; 
ee ai one was lowed to enter it without, 
special dispensation, save the priests of religion 
and the king of their tribe. em ox 

“Look here, Con,” said I, as I suddenly realised 
where we were. “Let's get out of this, quick, 
before we are seen, or we shall be in trouble.” 
2.“Trouble? How's that ?” he demanded, with an 
air of bravado, 

“Why, don’t 
they would thin’ 
break the taboo ?” 

“Oh, bother their taboo ! 
knock over these ugly-looking ima; and throw 
’em down to the Ground,” aaid raising the 
bottle of liquor to his lips, and taking a strong 
Pl 

Daley, I knew, was just passing from the jolly 
into the pugilistic stage, and this dose would be 
sufficient to carry him across the line. 

“Come away, Con!” said I, earnestly. “Come 
outside the fence, or we'll be discovered, and have a 
hue-and-cry abont our ears.” 

zNet seiare had pee crack at these gota 
cri real awa: m my grasp. i 
ye're afraid. fm spoiling fora fark” 

Seeing the hopelessness of remonstrance, I took 
him at his word, and hurried out of the inclosure or 
court of the temple, trembling for the consequences 


i know this is taboo ground, and 
nothing of taking our lives if we 


I'd just like to 





voice— 

“Ah! sure enough, it is afraid ye are! Come 
back now till ye see me smash their ugly mugs! 
Could any man tha: has ever seen the image of the 
Blessed Virgin bear to look upon such unshapely 
and bastely images as these ?” 

I did not stay to hear more of his exhortation. 
The deities of Ohitahoo were, indeed, worthy of the 
epithets which he applied to them. 

Their faces were horribly caricatured, the ears, of 
immense size, as also were the eyes, formed of 
circular bits of black and white shell; the mouths 
very wide, and noses flattened nearly to their faces. 
One figure of stone was much larger than the 
others, being the embodiment of their chief spirit. 

By the time I had gained a position at a safe 
distance outside the palings, Daley had climbed 
upon the platform, and, with a atout club of cocoa- 
nut-wood, had made an attack upon one of the 
inferior deities. 

His shrill, Irish cry soon attracted the attention 
of several straggling natives, who stood petrified 
with astonishment at the audacity of the thing. 

He had mounted upon the platform in full view, 
and seemed determined to brave the fury of the 
whole tribe. 

A deafening clamonur arose at this sight, 
and the crowd of infuriated savages 
gathered from all quarters with a con- 
centric rush. 

But before any of them could reach the 

t, Daly had braced his shoulders against 
the great stone idol, and exerting ;his 
strength with a “Yo hol” which was 
half-patriotic, half-nautical, down came 
the ponderous mags, breaking its head off 


in the fall. 

Hurling his hat aloft in triumph, ho 
rushed for a third; but the natives, 
spurred to exertion by the loud command 
of their sovereign, dashed into the in- 
closure at every gate. 

The foolhardy Irishman found himself 
surrounded and brought to bay. 

Nothing daunted, he returned their 
yells with interest, and plied his shillelah 
with such vigour, that more than one of 
his assailants bit the dust before he was 
secured, 

But, hemmed in on all sides, the unequal 
contest could not be of long duration. 

Battered and bleeding, he was soon 
brought to the ground, and bound hand 
and foot. 

I expected to see him put to death on 
the spot ; but, at a word from the king, he 
was borne away to a little outbuilding 
adjoining the great feast-house, where, for 
the present, he was confined under 
‘That night, @ momentous conference of 
all the chiefs of rank was held in the main 
building, the king himself presiding, to 
decide upon the fate of the rash stranger 
who had made war upea. their gods. 

A vast quantity of kava was drank [at 
this sitting ; but everything was conducted 
with quiet and decorum, and we outsiders were 
none the wiser as to its result. 

The still was seized next morning, and confiscated 
to the king’s use ; and the fire was kept up under it 
day and night, betokening preparations for a grand 
carousal, 

No one was permitted to see er go near the pri- 
soner, who was kept closely incarcerated. 

All the inquiries of us whites were evaded with 
ominous shakes of the head on the part of the king 


and chiefs. 

Thus we remained in se for several days, 
until a goodly number of calabashes had been filled 
with liquor, and preparations for a feast had been 
made on a grand scale. 


Then all the nobles of the realm were summoned 
to meet in secret session, while the excitement 
among the commoners outside assured us that the 
fate of Con Daley was the subject of deliberation. 

At length a general movement among the crowd 
announced the breaking 3? of the council. 

The members poured forth, all more or lees in- 
toxicated, and their tattooed faces expressive of 
stern determination and savage joy. 

By the king’s command Daley was brought from 
his prison, ‘and the bonds cut from his feet. 

ith his hands still fettered, he was ordered to 
march between his guards. 

Every man, woman and child had turned out to 
join the: procession, which took up its line of march 
Inian 

The king and chiefs fortified themselves by occa- 
sional sips from the bottles or calabashes borne by 
their attendants, and were ripe for their bloody 
ao by the time we reached the place selected 

fer it. 
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jis place, which I had never before visited, was 
@ spacious clearing, surrounded on all sides by 
groves of cncoa-palms; and at one end of it rose a 
platfurm, surmounted by a morat, or temple, of far 
greater magnitude and pretensions than that which 
had been desecrated by the Irishman. 

The grounds were used as an arena for the 
athletic games of the people, and also as a place of 
punishment for all great criminals. 

The spot was, at once, the Olympia and the 
Tyburn of Ohitahoo. 

Here a halt was made, and a noisy powwow en- 
sued ; for the chiefs, elated with the fire-water, 
seemed to have forgotten the respect due to the 
sovereign. 

Poor Daley had, during his confinement, ample 
time to repent of his rashness, and to prepare hi 
mind for the worst. 

‘The sentence of death he, as well as all the rest of 
us, believed to be imevitable; and we were not 
much longer in doubt as to the manner of its 
"hwo young trees, which few feet apart, 

yan wi wa few feet a on 
the edge of She clearing, bit a short distance from 
the morai, were forcibly bent down, by attaching 
ropes to them, until the trunks crossed each other ; 
and were then firmly lashed together, at the point 
of intersection, some ten feet from the ground. 

I had heard and read of this diabolical contri- 
vance, though not as being in use among the South 
Sea Islanders. : 

I shuddered as I saw the poor victim, despite his 
struggles, hoisted in air, and securely bound by the 
arms and legs to the two saplings, 

Daley, resigned to his fate, had said his last adieus 
to us, his comrades, who stood impotently weeping, 
while the whole native population danced and shouted 
in savage glee at the anticipated spectacle of a man 
torn into quarters. 

The king himself, armed with a long whaleman’s 
spade, probably stolen from some touching ship, stood 
ready to cut, with a single blow, the Inshing that 
held the trees together above the victim's head. 

Sick at heart as I felt, I stood with my gaze fixed 
upon the dreadful sight, anticipating, with a strange 
fascination, the recoil of the trees, us they should 
spring back to the perpendicular, tearing the young 
man limb from limb. 

He himeelf looked pale and agitated, but uttered 
no cry or complaint, seeming determined to die like 
a brave man. 

He had begged a piece of tobacco from ‘me, just 
before he was hoisted up, and tie king had allowed 
me to give him this last solace. 

He was an inveterate chewer ; and I observed his 
jaws working furiously upon the precious morsel, as 
if he were deriving from it his chief strength to meet 
the terrible moment of trial. 

The royal executioner drew back his spade, and 
oised it for the blow ; he upturned his hideous face, 
jistorted with savage passion, when a copious dash 

of strong saliva, shot with unerring aim, struck him 
full in the eye. 

In his blind fury he launched the spade madly 
apward, and, with a roar of pain, dropped it to the 





ground. 

Instead of the lashing that confined the trecs to- 
gether, the random blow divided the thong which 
bound the victim's right hand. 

Daley now hung in a position not less painful than 
before, but onc hand was free ! 

‘With the quickness of thought he drew his knife, 
which, strangely enough, had not been taken from 
him when he was captured, freed his other hand, 
then his feet, and slid to the ground, before the na- 
tives, grouped round the king, had recovered from 
their sudden surprise. 

A terrible chorus of rage rang out from hundreds 
of voices, as he dashed in among the trees, and 
scores of weapons were hurled at him, but with 
unsteady aim, and without effect. 

Daley was as active as a cat at all times, and now 
the love of life seemed to lend him new strength 
and power of endurance. 

Iran forward with the crowd, getting a glimpse 
of him now and then; but there were many 
ureilers more fleet than myself, and the fugitive 

lodged them all. 

I soon lost sight of him entirely, and within a 
few minutes afterwards, the peculiar howls, in- 
dicative of baffied fury among these savages, gave 
evidence that tiey had lust his trail. 

Vainly they searched and beat the bush for three 
days afterwards—Con Daley was not to be found. 
At the end of that time the Euphrates anchored 
for a supply of wood, intending to remain but a 
day or two. 

lad enough to quit this “ beach-comber” life, 
I shipped in her to work my passage to any port 
where the captain might see fit to land me. 

The next morning after I took my bag on 
voard, we were under weigh before the sea-breeze 
set in, and, tain’ vides fresh and fair, had 
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aan the land into the horizon long before night- 
fall. 

Isat on the windlass that evening in the first 
watch, thinking sadly of my misgnided comrade, 
who must, of course, be found and put to death, 
sooner or later, when a hand was clapped on my 
shoulder. 

Turning my head, I looked into the face of Con 
Daley standing at my side. 

op as we're so far off shore now, the old 
man won't beat back to land me, so I may as well 
report myself for duty,” he said. 

“But how did you get here?” I demanded, 
scarcely believing the evidence of my senses. 

“ Easy enough, after I first gave them the elip,” 
said Con, “though that was a tight race. ‘ou. 
know, of course, that I sent the tobacco-juice into 
the king’s eyes just for spite, not expecting to gain 
anything by the operation, for I made up my 
mind that I must die, anyhow. 

“But his blind blow cut my hand free, and my 
quick wits and sharp knife did the rest. 

“As soon as I dodged the pursuit so as to catch a 
moment unobserved, I dropped under the lee of a 
fallen tree in the woods, and lay still until the coast 
was clear. 

“They have hunted all around my hiding-place, 
and climbed over the tree a dozen times within 
three days, but no one happened to discover me, 
and I found enough to eat by dodging out now and 
then, and back to my snug place. A man will never 
starve in the woods, in a climate like this. 

“ The day before yesterday I ventured out near the 
edge of the clearing and saw this ship's to'gallant- 
masts over the hill. I kept still until after dark, 
and then stole down to the beach, and watched my 
chance to swim off. I came under the bows and 
shinned up the chain cable, found the anchor-watch 
nodding, stowed myself away between-decks—and 
here I am,” said he, in conclusion, “ hungry asa 
shark !” 

“ We can soon cure you of that complaint,” said 
I. “Wouldn't you like a glass of dent, too?’ I 
asked, mischievously. 

“Never again |” fe replied, with a shudder. “TI 
think I’ve learned a lesson that will stay my hand 
ybeneret I raise the glass of liquor towards my 
‘ips. 
y left Con Daley at Panama, and have not seen 
him since; but I shall never forget his destruction 
of the idols, 

. * * . * 

The young sailor’s story was received with great 
applause. 

After he had received the thanks of the company, 
Tom Hawser volunteered a song, while the Antiquary 
ordered a bow] of punch for the company, 

And thus they defied the nerth-eaat wind till it 
was time to retire. 

(To be continued.) 


—_.—___—_. 


Not long ago a bridegroom, returning home from 
his wedding, was met by a friend, who thus addressed 
him: * Well, Jack, I'm giad to see thee in thy happy 
position ; thouw’st seen the end of thy trouble now.” 
“Thank thee, lad,” was Jack’s answer; “I hope I 
have.” About a month afterwards, the two friends 
again met, when Jack, speaking rather warmly, 
exclauncd, ‘Bill, thou telled me a lie that morning 
I got wed. Didn't yousay I’d seen the end of my 
trouble?” “TI did,” said Bill “but I didn’t tel 
thee which end.” 

Goop Errrct.—A woman once went home from 
church praising the sermon, and some one said to 
her—“ Where was the text?” She had forgotten, 
“What was the subject?” She had forgotten. 
“ What did the preacher say, anyhow?” She had 
forgotten. “Well, what ‘do you remember ?” 
Oh,” said she, “I remembered to burn up my 
half-bushel.” She had kept store, and used a bad 
measure. 

ConsoLATION IN GriEF.—A very covetous man 
lost his only son, James. The minister came to 
comfort him, and remarked that such chastise- 
ments of Providence were mercies in disguise ; 
that, although in the death of his son he had suf- 
fered a severe and irreparable misfortunc, yet, un- 
doubtedly, his own reflections had suggested some 
sources of consolation.” “ Yes,” exclaimed the 
weeping but still provident father, “Jim was a 
monstrous eater !” 

AN occasional correspondent of ours, meeting a 
party of settlers the other day in Tuxas, inquired 
from the conductor what the men in the first wag- 
gon were intended for. “To clear the forests.” 
“ Well,” said he, ‘and what are those in the second 


B 


for 2" “To build the huts,” was the reply. “ And | XVI. 


that old white-headed man in the third waggon— 
what is he for?” was the next question asked, to 
which the reply was given, “Oh, that's my father— 
we shall open our new cemetery with him.” Our 
correspondent did not inquire further. 





Grackers for the Bngentons. 


—o 


from other publications, will not be inserted, and no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted. 


No Puszle will be accepted unicss the Solutions are properly 
worked out, Numbered Charades in particular must have 
FULL answers sent with tem. 





1 
Two armies are contending, one led by a king, and the 
other by the son of a kiny. On the battlefield the ground 
is covered with vineyards which impede the cavalry of 
one of the armies, and the hedges protect the other, The 
whole army is defeated amd the king taken captive, and 
died at the Savoy, a palace in the Strand. Name the two 
kings and the battle, with the date. 
A. W. Mason. 


mL 
In whose reign cid a battle take place which, from the 
rapid flight of the cavalry, it was called the “ Battle of 
Spurs?” Give the proper name of the battle and date, and. 
whom between did it take place. 
A. W. Mason. 


I. 
1, A title. 2 A fine spirit, 3. A warm spice. 4. A 
number. 5. A town in York. 6. A musical instrament. 
7. A country in Africa. 8. Rich tapestry. 9. A town in 


Lancashire. 10. A fragrant herb. 11, A small river. 12. 
A country in Asia. 13. A bird of prey. 14. A very 
‘nimal. 15. A county in England. 16. An arrow. The 


initials read downwards will give the name of a celebrated 
novel by Lord Lytton. 
E. W. PEERMUND. 


Iv. 
Wife of Athamas ; a eon of Jupiter ; daughter of Ioarius ; 
8 god of the Egyptians; a title of Pluto; a son of Jupiter; 
a celebrated prophet during the Trojan war; a nymph 
beloved by Apollo; the priests of Bacchus. The initials 
will give the name of a person killed by Hercules for re- 
fusing him and his son food. 





EB. W. PEERMUND. 


v. 

Whole, I am negotiation; curtail me, and I am an 
entertainment given; behcad and reverse me, and I am to 
rend in pieces; transpose me, and I am a weed ; transpose 
me again, and I am a price ; curtail me, and I am atroable- 


some animal. 
EB W. PsERMUND. 


vL 
A lake in North America; a country in Asia; a river in 
Asia; atown in India; the name of islands in the Coral 
Bea;'a river in Canada; a large country in Europe; a 
town in the United States; a gulf of Asia; a town in 
Nubia; a town in Rose; a county in Scotland; a mount 
in Samaria. The initials read downwards will give the 
name of a novel by Harrison Ainsworth. 
E. W. PEERMUND. 
VIL 


My 5, 2,7 isa jewel ; my 10,8, 4, 18 isn title; my 9, 6, 
13 is a colour; my 1, 11, 10, 10, 2, 3, 12 is @ Spanish ship; 
my 10, 11, 12, 6 is ® narrow street, and my wholo is the 
name of @ painter who died in 1804, 


VUut. 

My first is in week, but not in day ; 

My second is in the land, but not in the earth; 

My third ts in eight, bat not in bait; 

My fourth is in paper, but not in rags; 

My fifth is in hog, but not in pig; 

My sixth is in aunt, but not in uncle; 

My seventh is in the hand, but not in the leg; 

My eighth is in the toad, but not in the frog ; 

And my whole fs the name of an animal. 
MAGIOHN VENNIXG. 








BE. W. PEERMUND. 


mx 

A binding; an earnest wish; @ reverberation ; a covering 
for tho head ; an abbreviation for “ unknown ;” an animals 
a colonr ; a man’s name ; opposed to far off; a rugged point 
of rock; a fieh; a thing worshipped; an animal; the 
opposite of a friend, The initials read downwards name @ 
tale in the Boys OP ENGLAND, and the finals d.wowards 
& baronet in the same tale, 

W. F. TRINDER, 








ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 165. 


1. Bricklayer; baker, cake, sea, rye, ear, clay, lie, black. 
ILI. Score, core, ore. 1V. Valetudinarian ; rind, rideaa, 
dint, lure, Vandal, lead, lent, rnin. V. Cricket; rick, tick, 
fee, tie, Eric, Rice. VI. Snail, nail. ail, sail. VII. 
Norman Kenrick; neck. knock, kick, mace. ’Rome, rock, 
Aaron. VIII. This problem shows the wonderful immensity 
of the figures representing the »mount named. Counting 
at the rate of 360 per hour, or 36,000 per day, it would 
ocoupy ® apace of 30,55 days, 5 houre, 34 minutes, 40 
scoonds ; or, to bring the idea within grasp, 83 years, 260 
days, 5 hours, 34 minutes, and 40 seconds—far beyond the 
average of a human Nfe. The gross weight of the whole 
would be 18,333.333glbs,, or 163,689 cwts., G5§lbs, er 8184 
tons, 9 owt, Giplba IX. Hatert Arden; bed, rat, read, 
hat, run, X. Norman Kenrick, Philip's Perils; NaP, 
OK, RabbI, MaiL, Alkall, NaP, KindneaS, EarlaP, NoeB, 
RoaR, IcenI, CowL. KisS. XI. Jasper’ Wadlow ; pear, 
wasp, Jowles, dower. XII. Sherine. sees XI. 
Correspondent ; corps, spoon, rest, cod. pond, dent, nose, 
depend, ten, ton, tinder. XIV. Astride, stride, rido, def 
ie. XV. Water Tigers, Hidden Crime; Witt, Amarl, 
ToaD, EnD, Rom, TeN, Isaa0. Guinekt, Ell, RaM, SoE, 

Mi of Scotland, and Elisabeth of England, 
XVII. Hidden Crime; den’ mine, hide, men, hind, mend, 
tide, did, mind, XVIII. Who Shall be Leader ; Dee, Arras, 
Elba, wood, Aral, Hers heen hele 
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“tated 1, 1870.] 
Correspondence. 
cia wa f0 be addreued to the Rettor, Mo. 


Communication: be 
Epwix J. Bagrr, 173, Pleet Street, B.C. 


We cannet, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
| medical advice in the columns of this Journal, 


Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rale we 
cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in ashorter 
‘Ume than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


dents sho wish to receive replies by post 
oases send STAMPED directed envelopes. 


Joss Haw.— We send you the origin of the saying. Damocies, 
a courtier, frequently extolled the happiness of his 
10 }, Dionysius, who was surrounded by wealth and 
Insary. * Will you,” one day said the latter, ‘* wake trial 
omy felicity ?”” ‘The offer was accepted, sid Damocles 
was ushered into 2 room where the most masnificent 
repast was prepared ; iucense, perfumes, and sives of the 

beauty appeared in profusion. ° What tollowed ? 

the midst of ali his ploasures, Damocles cast Lis cyos 
towards the ceiling. and perceived the point uf a sword 

nded by a sinzic horsehair over his hed; all his joy 

, anxiety tuok possession of his mind, and’ he 

learnt the useful lesson that, even in the highest stations, 
there is always something which corrodes our bliss, an 

denies the presnmption of perfect happiness. Hence the 
oft-used term of * the sword of Damocles,” imaginarily sus- 

pended over the heads of persons in critical positions. 

Harrt Naw Yxaa.—St. Valentine was a presbyter of the 
chareh, and was beheaded In the time of the Emperor 
Claudins. It ts supy that the custom of choosing 
Valentines upon thie festival touk its rise from the brilliant 
virtues said to have been by this saint, who was 
aman of great talents, and famous for his charity. Before 
the interchange of the poetical epistles known as valentines 
was introduced, it was the practice for gentlemen to 
consider the first lady they saw on the morning of St. 
Vslentine’s Day as their sweetheart or valentine, to whom 

py were expected to make a prevent; those gifts are 
mentioned by Pepys and others in the reign of Charles II. 
ss consisting of jewels, &c., worth some hundreds of 
poan 


ne 

Youusurax.—(1.) Longman and Co., of Paternoster Row, 
could supply you. (2.) We should think not; in some 
cases diseases have been hereditary, so it is sald, sach a 
consumption, gout, and “other is’ the flesh Is helr to. 
(2) We cannot tell; there are no very fast steamers on 
iQatlne of route that we know of, | (4.) We belleve Colts, 
(5) We have heard Yorkshire pudding, and very good 

ing too. 

A Wourp-sr Satton.—(1.) In both services you will have 
to pass an examination, so that you must understand the 
common rudiments of navigation before you start. (2.) 
‘Not over 14 years of age in the navy. (3.) Certainly not, 
(4) Yeas and the pernicious habit that boys have got Into 
o smoking is not only injurious to themseives, but of loss 
to their employers. Before you indulge in smoke, get 

‘and don’t spell am “ham.” 

(anonos.—Jan. 4th, 1641, the five members were arrested ; 

rt Victor born, 1844; 15th, British Museum 

59; lsth, Battle of Corunna, 1809; 2st, H. 

died, 1800; 25rd, William Pict died, 

14; a7th, New South Wales founded, 1783; 24th, Charlie 
maghe died, 814; auth, George the ‘Third died, 1420; 30th, 
Charles the First was beheaded. 

Hoc Gaowrge.—(1.) Tho hot-cross ban 1s the most popular 

Lind of religious food left to us. The cross marked upon 

it is symbolical of the Crucifixion, <2.) We cannot 

Gractiy may iat what particular date Chilstlanity was 

frst fat into Walos, but it came into’ Great 

Britain in the year 150. (3.) ‘Cardinal Richelieu was born 

in Paris in 1585, and died in the same city December, 

lee. (4.) Feel at the back of your head. (5:) Read your 

Bibie attentively, and you will find what you areso anxious 

» eam. By so doing’ you will benesit in more ways than. 


Bawerwarer Hamey.—(1.) By taking the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, @ member accepts office which renders his seat 
Yeant, (3.) Your handwriting is very good; practiso 
Readily, and that will lead to improvement, and we shall 
be happy to hear of it. 

Joux Baows.—(1.) Most officers wear them. (2.) We should 
think it would hurt gour constitution in any country. (5.) 
Tes, in time, but tr fsa long time betore they attain ma- 
tarity. (4.) Certainly; a personal defect or deformity will 
prevent your entering the army or the navy. 

Exqtinga.—(1.) Yes ; the height is very good for your age, 

cult to tell you how tall'yon may grow, an 
the long the short of it. “What in the name 
ofall that ia xood do you want to begin smoking for at your 
ase? (8.) Your writing will do for a ral!way or shipping 
fice. (4.) You will see them as they arc issued, 
4.Yocxa.—The Amazon Ia the largest river in tho world ; it 
isupwards of 4.000 miles long, and is navigable throughoot 
fve-sixths of its course for vessels of Jarye tonnage. The 
length of the Mississippi has never, we believe, been ascer- 
tained, but it is navigable for small craft up:to St. An- 
ny’s Falls. a distance of 2,400 miles. 

1. J. L. P.—We think it would be necessary for you to 
Place yourself under a master of the art, and then practise 
4s hart as you can, which Js the only thing that will reader 
you perfect. (2.) Yes; rather under the mark. (3.) Very 
Sood, and eminently qualified for a sollcitor’s office. 

A Foreicnen.—We are thankful to find that the Bors oF 

LAND correspondence is pleasing to you. (1.) No 
mouey is required to answer questions, therefore don’t 
fend any. (2.) Bend the tickets you see marked * Prize.” 

A Boss, 











®° Corr 
‘oust in 



























At present we cannot tell. 

ALL Box.—(1.) You do not mention’ which of the 

Lord Napiers you want the information about. (2.) In 
No, 38 of the Hors or ENGLamD you will find the way to 
make a model engine. 

Axtiovs Yourn is informed that a steward’s berth is not 
‘easily gained. In many cases they pay for their berths, 
and the remuneration depends upon the fees and gratuities 
they may receive. What you would have to do you would 
quickly fearn when aboard. 

‘sea Prrrk.—(1.) It is likely that the tale you write about 
Will appear in Separate form, but we caimot say. (2,) 
alvertised, 

\ The numbers of “ Unlucky Bob” will 

Gost you 18 stamps, pustage included. (2. 

decides yas SPA, Postage Included. (3) It bs not yet 


Aw Avraaxtice.—(1.) A few more numbers will complete 
the tale, (2.) You must send in all the tickets. Direc: 
«tant nave been repeatedly. Punlished respecting them. 
». B. Staw.—The oontribution you have sent to us 1s 
ATpipectfully ane with thanks ‘declined. rah 
4 Dey oy Depun.—Send the stamps, and the Play can be 
Qh omer forwarded. 
‘taawar Ros, You will find how to make a model steam 
poéine in No. 53 of the KoYs OF EXGLaND Journal. 
“ith ogg The 2'Feuler has Just entered ihe sixty-first year 


of hus age, 
J. 1.~You will sce them daly advertised. 
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L. Howanp.—(1.) Consalt the columns of the Zra news- 
Paper. and you wiil, in all probability, find out the where- 
abouts of the individual, (2.) Certainly not; but it Is @ 
practice you might avold, (3.) It will invigorate the fraine 
and perhaps have the effect you wish for. (4.) About 5 ft. 
6 inches. (5.) Will do for either. 

J. Witsox.— The lum varies from £20to £100. We 
should advise you to seek out a berth on board of some ship 
belonging to Mosera.. Green, Wigram, or Smith; they 
stand A'l in the shipping world; but the pi 


heavy. 

Howoro.—(1.) It will be advertised. (3.) Imy ble to tell. 
(8.) It is very good, bat you can improve it if you think 
Proper. We know of no cure; perhaps the one cigar and 
the pipe has something to do with it ; if so, give them up. 

SocraBce is informed that no doubt all the tales that so em!- 
nently contributed to the amusement of so many thousands 
of our friends will appear in a separate form; the numerous 
letters we receive upon the subject is at oncea source of 
encouragement for us to do 80. 

W. 8.—The Bank of England is not a Government institution, 
Bat 9 joint-stock company concern. Is manages the 
Government business for a certain Income. If you put 
money into the funds, it is lending it to the state, and it is, 

fore, teed by the Government ; but if you keep 
@ private banking account at the Bauk of England, there 
no Government guarantee in the case. 

W. G. Conperr.—We return you our best thanks for the 
fret interest and your kind donations tewards the Life- 

at Fund, Although the subscriptions have come in 
rather slowly, yet we still hope ‘to carry out our project. 
Again we thank you, and shall leave no stune unturned to 
Fain success. | (2.) We are sorry we cannot afford space 

Sr, tbe, st you want. We trust you will find one appended 

is works. 


J. W. Jonxs,—We cannot, at the prosent timo, inform you 
‘whether the you’ speak of is doing well or not in 
America. We dare say that in that land of fr 
tuations occur Iu every branch of trade and commerce. (2.) 
Do not send your tickets up antil the time is advertised for 








you to do 0. 
Dvptry Stvant.—(1.) The MS. you speak of we have no 
Tecollection of, but It shall be searched for and attended to. 


(2.) Your handwriting certainly requires great improve- 
qent, but, at 18 years of age, it ought to have bcen much 


sitter. 

JouN GRat.—Thanks for your donation to the Life-Boat 
Fund. Great crodit is due to you for the aketch you 
made, which seemed to have the desired effect; and 
we hope to receive nore from you in furtherance of such & 


weigicus and national object. 
you will see the advertisement 


L. V.—(1.) Very shortl 

ecitying the tine. (2.3 Unies you bave any Interest 
with @ manager your labour will be allin valu. Men of 
acknowledged name und talent cannot at ail times get their 


productions read. You had better employ your time more 


profitably. 

Tox DaRING.—(1.) You will have to pay for your outfit. 
(2.) A boy should never commence smoking ;" It loads in 
Imany cases to slothtul habits; avoid it altogether. (3.) 
You will seo the tne advertised and receive full directions 
how to paint the characters. 

Jovents.—We really cannot tell you respecting the works 
you mention whether they are copyright or not. We are 
hot certain. It Is a good edition. Pitman’s, we have 
heard, is the best system o! shorthand. 

G. Bextox.—We are obliged to you for your steady support, 
but yon must be aware that there are many thousands like 
you. You can only get a prize in the same way as the 
others. Falr play {s the motto. 

Bice Srercut.—Candidly, we must say that we do not think 
it fs. In the present days of cducation, merchants and 
tradesmen look for sometlilug very good when they engage 
a.clerk. especially in penmanship. At present, yours is a 
long way off the mark. 

A. R. Uxquuaut.—(1.) ‘The cause of the Polish Insurrection 
‘was the wish of the Poles to free themselves from the 
Russian yoke. (3.) We do not know where the person is 

‘ou mention ; we believe ho is a member of the Diet. 
. J. BaLFouD.—{1.) We are sorry to vay that we cannot 
assist you with your drama. (2.) Handwriting pretty good. 
(3.) Sfakespeare was born at Strattord-on-Avon, and lies 
ried within its church, 

WILL PLavENpEE.—(1.} The lines you write about are attrl- 
buted to the late Sir Walter Scott. (2) We should advise 
you to place yourself ander a writing master; he will be 
of service. 

Brack Darvit.—(1.) It is impossible for us to tell you, unless 
we went to Hampton Court. (2.) No; and we should 
advise you not to enter the navy. 

‘Mipeuipwan.—You cannot purchase a situation as midship- 
man in the navy ; it is only obtained by influence with the 
Lords of the Adnitralty. 

Faanx Hooxen.—(1.) Itis notillegal. (2.) It will not be 
long before it is concluded. (3.) Consult a bookbinder, 

Crg1ous.—We do not know the age of the lady, and If we did, 
must decline telling you or anyone else. 

ConstanT READER.—Evil be to him who evil thinks, Thanks 
to you for your good opinion. 

‘Wantina 10 Know.—On Boxing Day 40,000 persons visited 
the Crystal Palace, and nearly 18,000 the British Bfuseum, 

T. G. Apams.—You can have the tale‘yuu mention by 































writing to the publisher at the office, 173, Ficet Strect. 
W. J. Mane.~ You can have the seene by sending stamps. 
We hope your “ thoatro” escuped injury. 





BE We do not andertake to bind works; you had 
better consult a boukbiuder. 

Timon oF ATHENS.—Mr, U. J. Mathews, the eminent 
comedian, was born in the year 1803, 

J.W.S.- At present your handwriting is not good enough 
for a situation as clerk. 

J.PorTzous, Consult your bookseller. How is it possible 
‘we can answer such @ vague and unintelligible question? 
Younasier.—Not yet. A little more practice may perhaps 

fit you for the situation you aspire to. 
J. H.- Of course it means™ over ” fit 















Panciunr.—The questions you ask of us have been re- 
we former numbers. 
-L. V." (3.) Youmast 
your tickets. (3.) Very good. 
A. F, N.—We have no intention of dol 
—‘The area of Yorkshire in acres 1s 3,735,040. 
‘No; {tls very crude for your age. 


1.) See answer to W. 
‘what you ask for 
jome time to come. 
TA 3 ce. 
JonaTiian L.— You had bettor send up * all” your tickets. 











A NEW TALE, 
Entitled, 


TOM LESTER'S LEGACY: 


9 
THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK, 
By the Author of “ RUNAWAY ROB,” &c., &c., 


Will commence in next week's Number of the ** Luys oP 
ENGLAND.” 








BOMETHING GOOD! 


Mr. EDWIN J. BRETT has great pleasere in informing 
his Readers that the PROMISED GIFT with No. 108 of the 


YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
WILL CONSIST OF A 


LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT 
COLOURED PICTURE, 


Drawn, Bograved, and Coloured expressly for that Work at 
@ cost of over 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS. 


‘The size of this Splendid Picture will bo two feet by 
9 foot and a half, and will repreaent 


An Exciting Scene on the Shores of Old England 
During the Oppressive Power of the Press Gang. 


Mr. B. J. BRETT assures his Readers that this will be 
one of the Grandest Gifts ever presented to the public, 
and, when framed, will grace either parlour or drawing- 
room, 


In presenting this Grand Gift, Mr. Brerr wishes to 
state thay he does so as a mark of respect to his Readers for 
the poweffal patronage bestowed on the YOUNG MEN OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


TWO NEW STORIES 


‘Will eommence in the same Number, one in connection 
with the above Grand Picture, entitled, 


THE PRESS GANG: 
A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 
By the Author of the “ Aival Crusoe,” “Tom Daring,” 








The other New Story will be one of SCHOOL LIFH, 
entitled, 


HURRICANE TOWER: 
THE SCHOOL ON THE CLIFF. 
By the Author of “‘ Friend or Foe,” “Redlaw the 
Bushranger,” &c., &c. 


With numerous other novelties, altogother making No. i108 
of the YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN onc of the 
grandest Works ever produced. NO EXTRA CHARGE 
wil) be made, and the Number, with picture, will be only 
charged at the usual price of 


ONE PENNY. 


oR, 


IMPORTANT. 


Orders from Our Readers and their friends should be given 
to their Bookseller not later than the lst of February, as 
an immense demand is expected for this GRAND W1FL. 


No. 108 of the YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


READY THIS DAY. 
No. 3 oF 


ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ LAIR. 


With this favourite work will be given, from time to 
time, FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS of the principal characters 
on plate paper. % 

‘The work is printed on TONED PAPER, from a NEW 
FOUNT OF TYPE, and, as the work is intended for binding, 
san ormament to the library shelves, the numbers und 
date, from weck to week, will be printed along the buck of 
the book, instead of on the front page as usual, thereby 
preventing any disfigurement. 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 

Those who desire to take in this favourite work, should 
give their orders AT ONCE to their booksellers, as it 
will be only supplied TO ORDER. 


TO OUR READERS! 

Mr. Brett wishes his Readers to understand that if 
any handbills have been inserted in his Works, they 
have been placed there without his knowledge or 
authority, some person who has taken u mean 
advantage of the popularity of the 

“BOYS OF ENGLAND,” 
“ YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN,” and 
“BOYS OF THE WORLD,” 


Those three Journals being the only ones Mr. Brett is 
connected with, 





MR. EDWIN J. BRETT 


‘Wishes to inform his readers, in acknowledgment of the 
great favour bestowed upon this Journal by ull classes, 
‘that he intends to present Gratis 

A SERIES OF MAGNIFICENT GIFTS, 
to be continued week by week, of a most novel, umusing, 
and instructive kind, 

These gifts will entircly differ from avything hitherto 
given with apy journal, 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 


AND THE LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THE GREEN- 
WOOD SHADE. 








BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


they had settled the terms. . “ The rascals are in the 
cell, there ; look sharp, and turn ‘em off, for I want 
to. eet to my dinner,” 

walked Robin, and found Mutch the Miller 


By the Author of “ Coste Causoz,” &e. much depressed in spirits—Arthur-a-Bland ditto, 
+ : “Come seks you put ” jaa the pretended 
a: x angman, “T’vye gota beautiful strong rope, that 
CHAPTER IIL.— (continued) will ‘tom you off in half a julfey. Bless your ibs 
SCARLETT | Bothing when it’s over.” 


once yery just]: 
Bhaerrad: : that 
the forest laws 
were then so 
strict that you 
could hardly 
shoot a glance 
of your eye— 
much more an 
arrow—at a deer 
or rabbit with- 
out being taken 
up for it, and 
a punishment 
none too light 
was made Zo ligit 
on every offen- 
der, 

So that Robin 
and the other 
out-laws — could 
not be blamed 
for living with- 
out-laws--except 
of their own 

ig: 





Having given you this little description, we will 
go on with the achievements. of the bold crew, 
relating what they did, and, perhaps, a little that 
they didn’t, as will be seen in the next chapter. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THIS CHAPTER, THE READER WILL FIND, IN DUE 
SEASON, IS PARTLY IN RHYME AND WHOLLY IN 
REASON. 

Boup Robin was reading in great dismay 

Lioyd’s news for the current week, 
For he found that two of his comrades truc 
Had been taken before the Beak, 
The charge was “ drunk and disorder-lie” 
And assaults on the Police ; 
And the culprits got it uncommon “ hot "— 
Six months at the “mill” a-piece ! 
“Now, blow me tight !” bold Robin he cried, 
“This is more thaa I can stand ! 
“ Our foes we must lick, and rescue 
“ The miller and Arthur-a-Bland 
“You're right,” said John, and Will Scarlett, too, 
Agreed they'd at once set out. 
So, with arrows and bow, away they go, 
With their comrades brave and stout, 
And what befell I will quickly tell, 
As this rescue they achieved. 

N.B.—But, if you expect it all in rhyme you're tre- 

mendously deceived. 

And so here goes—from verse to prose, 

_ Robin and his men marched forth through the 

‘orest, disguised in all sorts of costumes, such as 

“tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, apothecary, plough- 

bor thief,” &e., &e, 

this way they were able to pass through the 
town without a soul suspecting them. At last they 
came to the police station, where the sheriff, an 
awfully ¢; mical old curmudgeon, was adminis- 
tering in-justice. Here Robin's party heard that 
their comrades had been committed the day before, 
and that, in consequence of ‘Arthure:Bland having 
pitched a boot at the sheriff's head on receiviny 
sentence, the latter was commuted into capita 
punishment. In fact, they were both to be hanged 
4s soon as a hangman could be found, Jack Ketch | 
being away on sick leave. 

“Here's a chance !” said Robin, “I know what 
Til do. Trust me to get our comrades out, You 
fellows be in readinéss, and when I blow my horn, 
besiege the prison in a body.” 

So, being well disguised, he walked into a shop, 


nick 
Y 





bought two pennyworth of strong rope, and, biding 
his time, at last got an opportunity of speaking to 
the sheriff. 


“Well, fellow,” cried the latter, in his proud 
style, “what do you want ?” 

“ Please, sir,” says Robin, “I’ve heard you want 
a hangman. I'll do the job uncommon cheap— 


As he was leading them away, Robin found an 
opportunity to whisper in their ears,—“ All right ; 
| keep your peckers up! I'll get you off ;” and when 
they got to the outer court, where the gibbet stood, 
the amateur Calcraft began fixing the apparatus. 

“Tm afraid your rope isn’t strong enough,” says 
the sheriff. 

“Oh, ain't it! youjust feel it, your worship,” 
Robin,'bringing the noose up to him. Ps 

‘And, as the sheriff bent down to examine it, Robin 
suddenly popped it over his head, slipped it down to 

is shoulders, while his comrades, whose bonds he 
had secretly cut, so that they might be able the more 
easily to cut also, took hold of the other end and 
pulled for dear life. 


says 


“THEY FOUGHT FIVE HU. 
SEVEN ROUD 
“Ah, ha! we've got you now, old ‘buck !"” cried 
Robin, throwing otf his disguise. “Up with him, 
lads !” 
And again they pulled the unfortunate sheriff, 
who didn’t seem to see the pull of it at all, but 
bawled out with all his might, towards the gibbet. 
‘There was a regular shindy. 
‘The soldiers and police came to rescue their master, 
while Robin, blowing his nose and then his bugle, 
besides administering sundry other blows to those 
foes who now surrounded hii, . 

The gates were burst open by the faithful band of 
outlaws, whom all the as in England could not 
keep out when they wanted to come im anywhere, 

‘They 


RED AND TWENTY- 
3." 


came in strong and determined; but they 
came out stronger still in the fighting, while the 
sheriff and his men came ia for it rather heavily. 
Shonting triumphantly, the foresters dragged the 
old fellow (who was more than half-frightened to 
death) right to the gallows, hoisted him up and left 
him hanging by the waist, spinning round and round 
like a joint of meat on a bottle-jack, while he kicked 
and shouted for help. 


—— 
———— || 





“THEY HOISTE 


Then the outlaws unlocked all the cell-doors, and 
let out the prisoners, who joined Robin's party, and 
they all bolted off ina body to the merry greenwood. 
Of course the town was in a vast excitement. 





five bob and the fellows’ togs.” 
“Did you ever hang anybody before ?” asked the 


“No; but I should like to, much,” replied 
; i "Teaats T thoall be 


Robin. There's one here, 
delighted to hang.” 
ere he looked at the herif very hard. 
“Well, you can do it,” said official, after 


The sheriff was at last cut down, after suspending 
till he felt like a red-herring that had been hung up 
dri 


and dried. 

He immediately vowed double-distilled vengeance 
against Robin Hood, and trebled the reward that 
was set on his head ; but nothing came of it, for it 
was not quite as easy to catch Robin as it was tocatch 








a bad cold or the measles, 


Digitiz 
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CHAPTER Y. 
“ Now, readers, by what chance of luck, 
Yon soon shall understand, 
It was that jolly Eriar Tuck, 
- Did join the outlaws’ band. 
Robin had heard of the warlike friar 
Who lived at Fountain Abbey ; 
Who cared no mo* for the stoutest foe. 
‘Than if he had been a babby.”” 
Says Robin— 

“Tl take a solemn oath that unless I see that 
friar this very day, I won't eat a single drop or drink 
a morsel as long as I live (till next time).” 

So up he got, put on a pair of boxing-gloves (asif 
it had been Boxing-day), and padded himself out in 
a cricketer’s dress, and started off. ar " 

When he came to the banks of the river, hey 
with the friar (I don’t mean into the water, of 
but he met him accidentally gatherin, 
and catching tittlebats with a rod and line. 

“T want to get across here,” says Robin, 
there’s no bridge, I must get you to carry me on, 
back ; if you don't '1——” ‘ 

Robin thought that the Friar was afraid of 
for he didn’t object in the least, but said— 

“All right! up ion go,” and Robin was soon 
the back of the Friar, who was obliged to 
deeply, being weighed deeply down by his burden, 
while Robin, appropriately singing “ Riding oma 
Donkey,” whipped and spurred in fine style. 

The Friar, however put up with it meekly, for 
which you may consider him a great donkey, but he 
was only a little hoarse. i! 

When they got to the other side, he pitched Robin 
down on the grass, and said— 

“ Now it’s your turn. You must carry me back.” — 

“T'll see you on the other side of Jordan first,” — 
returned the bold outlaw. ‘Come along; here’ 
pair of boxing gloves. We'll fight it out, and then, 
if any artist is passing, he may draw a pi of 
and call it ‘Landscape.—A MILL on 
River!” 

“ ['ll take you one hand,” said the Friar, 
his fist, which was like a sledge hammer, 
don’t knock you into the em middle of mext 
day week, my name isn’t Father Tuck, Ce f 
out!” . : para 

Then théy fought. There never was such 
before. They had five hundred and nt; 
rounds, : é 

Robin got two black eyes, one red nose, and 
other beautiful features, besides being sever 
knocked off his pins. When the Friar st 
in the eye, he saw all sorts of fireworks, 
what the other party came in for it too, “-s 

The choicest claret was tapped ever so 
times; the Friar’s bald pate got wl 
had been an egg, and Robin wanted to 
top. The reverend gentleman was also knock 
of breath more than once, and had to get in 
stock before he could go on. . t 

They kept on in this way for about seven hours, — 
and even then they probably wouldn’t have left off, 
but Robin burst his right glove through the violence 
of his strokes, and his fist came right through. 

The Friar, seeing this, rushed at him witha | 
“finisher in the bread bmg that is,a tremendous — 
blow somewhere below the chest, which completely 
knocked our hero out of wind and into the water, 
where he struggled with all the strength he had 


left, which wasn’t a very alarming pane had { 
little 
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“Now,” said the Friar, “do you 
enough of it? If not, try another dose, 
stronger.” 

Without replying, Robin managed to 
bugle to his mouth and blow it. 

The sound came out ina sort of shrill bubk 
on account of the instrament being filled 
water—the most extraordinary noise you ever d 








ear, ae 
But his Merry Men heard it, and eame a 
to his assistance, headed by Little John, who 


lengthy legs carried him along like stilts. » Jee 
“What's the row here ?” they all cried, zy 
“Help! help!” cried Robin, whose’ boots 
appeared above water. 2 2 Spy 
“ They pulled him out, in a terrible plight, 
And Robin felt rather sinall. Hh 
Says he, ‘ That Friat’s the chap to fight, 
'a see if he'll beat you all.” , 
Yes, I'l whack the lot,’ the Friar 
And awaited their attacks ; 
So the foresters rode to the other side 
Upon one another's backs,"* A 
“Two can play at your game, Mr, Robin 
says the Friar. “‘ You've blown your horn f 
men. I’ll whistle for assistance, too.” 
(To be continned. Commenced in No. 104)” 


* Mo. old word for more. 
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“TOM EXERTED ALL HIS STRENGTH TO PUT THE YACHT ABOUT.” 


TOM LESTER: The cloth had been removed, and decanters and 
oR, glasses stood between the two middle-aged 
gentlemen who were seated at the table. 


THE SECRET OF THE "RED POCKET-BOOK. ; : . 
One of these was a thin man, dressed in a suit 


pr Solnueliee st Hee LUMERE FOIE of black, and wearing upon one of his fingers a 
CHAPTER I. mourning ring ; aman prematurely bald, with a 

Rs few dark hairs carefully brushed over the front 

OM OVERHEARS) A /BECRET: of the head to partially conceal the deprivation, 


Z42UR story opens in the dining-room of an | dull grey eyes that seldom looked straight at any 
old-fashioned, red-brick house, which, at | person whom the man addressed, sallow com- 


Z 
“ZZ Za LZ A the time of which we are about to write, | plexion, and thin pale lips, which physiognomists 
BG rs stood a short distance out of the little | hold to be indicative of a cruel and crafty dis- 
peas town of Lyme RegJm on the road to Sidmouth. | position, 
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The other was a stout man, with curly brown 
hair, and a naturally florid complexion, that had 
been embrowned by expasure to atmospheric in- 
fluences in all parts of the world during the 
greater part of his life. 

Dressed in a dark blue jacket that d 
only to his hips, he was leaning back in his chair 
smoking a cigar, 

The window was open, for the sun was shining 
bri and warm without, and the balmy air 
wafted into the room the fragrance of the roses 
and myrtles that were trained against the 
wall, and garlanded even the windows above. 

“TI thought this business could be better settled 
over a glass of wine than by correspondence,” 
observed the bald-headed gentleman, looking at 
the glass which he held between his eye and the 
light as he spoke. 

“Well, yes—perhaps it might, Mr. Lester,” 
rejoined the other, after exhaling a long whiff of 
blue smoke. 

“If it has been any inconvenience to you or 
the owners, you must make it an item in the 
accpunt,” continued Mr. Lester, with a cackling 
janet “1 sappose there will-be a pretey- 

“We shall not hurt you very much in that 
Tespect,” returned the brown-visaged man. 

“Oh, I shall not complain,” exclaimed Mr. 
Lester, quickly. “To tell you the truth, Captain 
Bowler, I shall not be sorry to have the lad out 
of the way.” 

“Troublesome, ch ?” said Captain Bowler, re- 
moving the cigar from his mouth for a moment, 
as he looked intently at Mr. Lester's half-averted 
countenance, “A little wildish, I suppose?” 

Yea,” replied Mr. Lester, after a pause, and 
with his dull grey eyes fixed upon a spray of 
myrtle that, agitated by the zephyrs, waved 
before the window. 

“It is his own wish to go to sea, I under- 
stand 1” observed Captain Bowler. 

“Oh, yea,” returned Mr. Lester, quickly. 
“That is the one point upon which the lad and 
T agree.” 

He again indulged in his singular cackling 
cachinationg, and the captain rubbed his head 
for a moment with a pensive air, before he 
resumed his cigar. 

“You sec, Captain Bowler,” said Mr. Lester, 
with his eyes upon the glass he was filliag, “the 
boy’s interests clash with mine, to same extent, 
and—you understand ?” 

He lifted his dull grey eyes to the captain's 
countenance, but withdrew them immediately, 

“J understand that, Mr. Lester,” returned 
Captain Bowler, 

“ When E say that I shall be glad to have Bim 
out of the way, you may give the remark a wide 
coustruction,” gontinucd Mr. Lester, gazing at 
the bluc sea in the distance. “If he werc to 
take it tuto his head to run away from the ship, 
aud live amongst the savages of some of those | 
falands between India and Australia, I should 
not be rised, and you would not be called to 
account a you did not delay your voyage to 
search for him.” 
ee Tn sbart, Me ees, a do aot want to see 

e lad any more ?” said Captain Bowler, lookin 
fixedly at him. : . 

“That ig just my feeling in the matter,” re- 
pifed Mr. Lester. “The lad is troublesgme, and, 
aa I hinted just now, he is in my way. I want 
him oat ag my way, Captain Bowler; and, if 
the ‘Boasdigga ’ should return without him, and 
you were ¢@ same to me and tell me that he had 
been lost at sea, I should not mind giving you a 
hundred pounds for the hews.” 

“You would give more than that, I think,” 
observed Captain Bowler, speaking slowly and 
distinctly. “If he were never to come back, the 
property would be as good as yours; and that 
is worth a few thousands, I reckon.” 

“ Well, say two hundred,” rejoined Mr. Lester. 

“Five hundrod,” said the captain. 

“No, no! that is too much,” retumed Mr. 
Lomtar, fkdgotting umensily bpon his chair, 

‘of a penny,” rejoined the captain, coolly. 
“Consider the hel “ aa P 

“ Five hundred, then {” exclaimed Mr. Lester, 
with # slight flush upon his sallow countenance. 
“Bat I mast have preof that he will never 

+ return te troabk me.” 




















the document 
mere verbal undertaking.” 
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“ Agreed,” returned Captain Bowler. 
me the undertaking in writing.” 
“Do you doubt my honour, Captain Bowler ?” 
inquired Mr. Lester, with same agperity in his 


“Give 


tone, 


“Not at all, sir,” replied the captain. “But 
be more business-like than a 


Mr. Leater rose, and quitted the room, which 


he presently re-entered with a paper in his hand, 


which he placed before Captain Bowler. 
It was undated, and ran as follows :— 


“TI promige to pay Captain Bowler five hun- 
dred pounds on proof of the death of Thomas 
Lester, 

“Sumon LESTER.” 


“Good,” said the captain, as he folded the 
after perusing it, and placed it carefully 
pocket-book. “ Now let me sec the young 
gentleman.” 

As Mr. Lester rang the bell, its tinkling 
drowned aslight rustling of the shrubs below 
the window, occasioned by the movement of a 

youth, apparently about sixteen years 
of age, who had been concealed there during the 
latter portion of the proveding conversation. 

Excited by what he had heard, Tom Lester— 
for the listener beneath the opea window was 
our hero—crept away cautiously until he had 
turned the corner of the house, when he darted 
into a plantation, and ran towards the fence 
which bounded the estate which he had inherited 
from his father about a year before the period at 
which our story opens, 

He bounded lightly over the fence, and walked 
towards the Holm Bush, where he threw himself 
upon the green sward, and looked pensively 
towards the sea, which stretched out before 
him to the horizon—here deeply blue as the un- 
clouded aky above, there shining like molten 

ver. 

At his feet, as it seamed, but a little to the 
left, the harbour lay, sheltered from the rough 
gales of autumn and winter by its massive 
breakwater, known from time immemorial as 
the Cobb. 

There were six or seven coasting vessels lying 
there, and between these and the small sailing- 
boats kept for hire, a trim little yacht rode at 
anchor. ‘ 

Upon this yacht the gaze of Tom Lester 
became fixed before he had laid loug upon the 

rase, meditating upoa the conversation which 
fe had overheard between bés guardian and 
Captain Bowler. ‘ 

en le apyang seddenly to his fect, and 
began te descend the stcsp path leading to the 
town. 

There was an air ef determination upon his 
handsome countenance which showed that he 
had formed same resglution og to the course 
which he would adoptiin the position in which 
he aa so suddenly-and unexpectedly found him- 


self. 
On reaching the town, he entered a shop near 
the custom-hense; and, haxing made some pur- 
hascs, proceeded towards the Cobb. 
“I want to go aboard the yacht, Joe,” said he, 
addressing a brown-faced young fellow in a 


the word “Petrel”+the name of the yacht—- 
embroidered on the front of his guernsey, ancl 
who looked about a year the senior of ow: 
hero. 

“Come inte the cabin, Dick,” rejoined Tom ; 
“T have something very important to say t 


Dick seratehed his shocky head at this in- 
timation, and followed our hero into the little 
cabin, where everything looked as bright ancl 
neat as polished brass and mahogany could make 
it. 

“Have I not heard you that you woulcl 
like to go to America?” inquired Tom, as soori 
as they were in the cabin. 

“Aye, Master Tom,” replied Dick, “I'@ ha’ 
been there before this if I'd had the chance.” 

“You have got it now, Dick,” exclaimed Tom, 
“J am going there, and, of course, you will go 
with me.” 

“Yon bain’t having a game with I, Master 
Tom, be you?” inquired Dick, who evidently felt: 
uncertain w) is young master was in jeat 
or in earnest. 

“Not a bit of it, Dick,” replied Tom. “I 
have made up my mind, and I am off to- 
night.” 

“To-night, Master Tom!" exclaimed the young 
sailor, with a look of surprise. 

“Look here, Dick,” said our hero, “I know 
you are the right sort, and I do not mind telling 
you how I am situated. You know that the 
house yonder, and all the broad acrea, belong to 
me; but if I die before Iam twenty-one they 
go to my uncle, who is my guardian until that 
time. Well, my uncle wants to get rid of me, 
and I have overheard him bargaining with the 
captain of a ship that is to be at Plymouth to- 
morrow, outward bound, with that view. I was 
to be left ashore upon some distant island, 
amongst savages, or got rid of in any way that 
was handiest.” 

“ Lor 1” ejaculated Dick, opening his eyes and 
his mouth, 

“T had no objection to the voyage,” continued 
Tom, “and should have rather liked it, indeed, 
but my life would be in danger if I sailed with 
Captain Bowler ; and so I have determined to go 
away in the yacht, and keep away till I am 
twenty-one.” 

“In the yacht, Master Tom!” exclaimed the 
young sailor. “ Why, you never expects to reach 
America in this eockle-shell ?” 

“Why not?” returned Tom. “A craft like 
this will often live through a storm that vesscls 
of the largest size go to picces in. I haveordered 
a good stock of biscuit, and beef, and preserved 
vegetables to be sent aboard, and you must be 
ready to get her out about one or two o'clock in 
the morning.” 

“ Aye, Master Tom,” responded Dick. 

“ When we get to America,” continued Tom, 
“ we—” 

“Do you really think we will ever get there, 
Master Tom?” inquired Dick, whose brown 
countenance had assumed a dazed expreasion. 

“Of course weshall,” replied Tom. “ We will 
sell the yacht and her stores, and look out for 

ent. I daresay we shall not have mach 

i ity in finding something that will suit both 

” 


blue guernsey, who was sitting on the edge of | of us. 


the sca wall that extends from the Cobb te the 
Chareh Cliff, engaged in carving, with a knife, 
a model of a boat out of a small piece of wood, 

“All right, Master Lester," responded Joe, 
consigning knife and wood to the pocket of his 
trousers. 

He dropped to the narrow strip of beach 
below, followed by our hero; and, in a few 
moments both were seated in a boat that had 
been dancing at the water's edge, and Joe was 
rowing towards the yacht. 2 

The vessel was reached in.a few minutes, and 
our hero, telling Joe not to wait for him, 
clambered up her side, and leaped lightly upon 
her deck. 

There was no one upon deck, but his fect had 
scarcely touched it, when a shock of black hair 
was protruded above the hatchway, and a 
brown, good-humoured face was raised towards 
him. 

“ What cheer, Master Tom?” said the owner 
of the good-humoured face, a young fellow 
whose attire differed from Joe's only in having 


He left the cabin as he spoke, and was about 
to swing himself into the little boat that was 
dancing astern of the yacht, when he suddenly 
stopped. 
“ You will stand by me, Dick ?” said he. 

“To the end of the world, Master Tom |” 
replied the young sailor. 

Tom then dropped into the boat, and in 
another moment was rowing towards the beach. 





OHAPTER IL 
ABOARD THE YACHT. = 

Caprain Bowiue was the guest of Mr. Laster 
that night, and our young | ero was to accom. 
pany him to Plymouth the following morning. 

But, about an hour after midni Tom Lester 
stole nofselessly from his roomy with a bundle 
under each arm, and descended the etairs with 
the stealthy tread of a predatory cat. 

On reaching the hall he paused to put on his 
boots, and then passed through. passage to & 
door leading into the garden at the back. 
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Noiselessly removing the fastcni he moved | pursuit at that early hour to be impracti- CHAPTER ITI. 
eautiously away from the house, and crossed the | cable. KE CHAN: 
fence into a pasture-field. Some hours would elapse before his flight A ES ADIN EE 


The night was moonless, but myriads of stars 
shone in the dark blue sky, and the air was 
balmy and soft. . 

Not a sound broke the eolemn stillness of that 
hour except the melancholy murmur of the 
‘sea, 28 it rolled up the shingle far below. 

Tom reached the beach without encountering 
the one policeman of the ancient borough, and, 
throwing his bundles into the boat in which 
he had eome ashore, cast it loose from its moor- 


mgs. 

Not a light shone from the seaward windows 
of the town—not the faintest echo of a foo! 
reached his ears. é 

He ped into the boat, pushed her off from 
the and, taking up the oars, pulled as 
noiselessly as possible into the harbour. 

The navigation was not very intricate, for 
there was alwayg room in the harbour for. a 
‘much larger number of vessels than are ever 
found there, and in a few minutes the boat 
was alongside the yacht. 

“All right, Dick !” said Tom, as he sprang 
upon the deck, where he found the young sailor 
Weparing to lift the anchor. 

* Aye, Master Tom,” replied Dick, “Stores 
be come . 

“Up with the anchor, then,” exclaimed Tom, 
throwing his bundles into the cabin, and sending 
his jacket after them. 

By their united efforts the anchor was soon 
brought home, and then Dick loosened the white 
‘sails, and dropped into the boat to aid their im- 
‘palse with the oars. 

By slow degrees, owing to the caim that pre- 
vailed, the little craft was got round the head of 
the breakwater, and immediately began to rise 
-and fall in a manner to which it had long been 
unaccustomed. 

Yom and the young sailor clambered to the 
deck of the yacht, and while the former took 
the wheel, Dick proceeded to furl the sails, the 
epybr-like breeze that gently fanned their 
cheeks being calculated to impede the progress 
of the vessel rather than to assist it. 

_ There was light enough, even if the harbour 
light bad not been flickering at the head of the 
breakwater, to enable them to keep clear of that 
structure, and tu shape their course down the 
‘Channel. 

“Westward, ho!” cried Tom, with the light- 
heartedness of youth, as the little vessel obeyed 
the helm, and, yielding to the influence of the 
current, began to move towards the broad 
Atlantic. 

“{am duberous about getting var west’ard in 
this craft, Master Tom,” said Dick. “I was 
never Beyand the Land’s End myself, but I’ve 
heared zay as American-bound vessels have to 
cross the current of the ocean ; and——” 

“Well, Dick,” said Tom, interrupting him, 
“do you mean to say that the yacht will not do 
that? It will be a little rougher, perhaps, than 

oa southward would be, but we must not mind 

“Oh, it is not rough weather I am thinking 
on, Master Tom,” returned the young sailor; 
“we cannot have it mach rougher than I’ve zeed 
it on our own coast. many atime. But about 
the navigation, there’s nout but the compass a- 
board, you know.” 

Tom paused a rooment, as if struck by the 
foree of the young sailor's reminder; but his 
mind refused to see the difficulty which it sug- 


“Qh, we shall get along all right,” said he, 
‘striving to dismiss the subject from his mind; 
“we must keep her head between south and 
south-west until we are well round the Start, and, 
then keep her on a westerly course all the way. 
‘The odde will not be much whether wo make 
Mew York or Boston.” 

“I wish we had a little more wind, Master 
Tom,” ae vies “ 7 Mr. Lester should scud 
wDoad iKlport, and hire a tug to chase us, or 
# Captain Bowler should put fovses directly he 
Teaches Plymouth without waiting for you, we 
should be overhauled bevore we are out of the 
Chacnel es gure asa gun.” 

Oux hero tuxned his head towards the little 
port at this ominous suggestion, though he knew 








would be discovered ; and Bridport was six miles 
distant, and in the contrary direction. 

“Not much fear of that,” said he ; but, though 
he spoke in a tone of careless confidence, he 
several times looked towards the coast as the 
little vessel gradually increased her distance from 
the Cobb. 

The stars were now fading out one by one in 
the’grey light of early dawn. 

The little town and harbour disappeared from 
their view, and the hills beyond grew more blue 
and indistinct. 

“J ghall turn in now, Dick,” said our hero. 
“ Keep a good look-out for the Start, and call 
me if a breeze springs up, or anything suspicious 
heaves in sight before I turn out.” 

“Aye, aye, Master Tom,” responded the 
young sailor, as he relieved our hero at the 
wheel; and Tom disappeared into the cabin, 
mute in a few minutes he was fast asleep in his 

The clouds above the eastern horizon were 
now gleaming with purple and gold, and the 
first beams of the rising luminary of day tipped 
with crimson the waves that swiftly coursed 
each other down the Channel. 

Higher and higher rose the sun, until the 
rippled surface of the calm sea shone like molten 
gold ; and Tom, rocked by the gentle motion of 
the vessel, still slept. 

Dick was leaning over the stern, with heavy 
eyelids, when he descried a waving linc of dark 
smoke on the port side, just above the horizon. 

He felt that he should be glad to resign the 
watch to his young master, and mentally re- 
solved that the distant steamer was to be con- 
sidered suspicious. 

“ Steamer to port, Master Tom |" he shouted 
at the cabin door. 

“all right, Dick,” responded Tom, and in a 
few minutes hc came out of the cabin, with a 
telescope under his arm. “She cannot be a tug 
in pursuit,” said he, as he glanced at his watch. 

“Ido not know what she is, but there she 
be, Master Tom,” said the young sailor. “May 
be you can make her out.” 

Tom raised the glass to his eye, and saw ina 
moment that the steamer was a larger onc than 
ever cleared outward from Bridport. 

“That was a clever device to turn me out, 
Dick,” said he, laughing, as he shut up the tele- 
scope. “But I have had sleep enough, so you 
may turn in when you have made a fire and got 
some coffee ready.” 

“ Aye, aye, Master Tom,” said Dick, and he 
immediately began to pare for breakfast, 
while our hero took his place at the wheel. 

“This is what I call jally,” observed Tom, as 
he sat at his breakfast, for which the sea air had 
given him a good tite. “If itis like this all 
the time, it will be fine.” 

“ It be avine time of the year vor crossing the 
Atlantic, Master Tom,” rejoined Dick ; “but we 
mout fall in with a smartish hurricane for all 
that.” 

“ Well, I daresay the ‘ Petrel’ will ride through 
it if we do,” observed Tom, surveying the light 
and taper spars of the little vessel with an air of 
pride. “She would dance over waves that a 
steamer of two-or threc thousand tons would 
break her back upon.” 

“ Aye, there be zummat ia that, Master Tom,” 
rejoined Dick ; “and now I think it be my turn 
below.” 

Tom found the deck lonely when left to him- 
self, but he knew that Dick required slecp, and 
he kept the watch patiently until the young 
sailor re-appeared, 

The setting sun was reddening sea and sky 
with its declining-beants, when a breczc sprang 
up, and the sea was almost immediately streaked 
with lines of white foam. 

“ Now we will have some canvas on her, Dick,” 
exclaimed our hero, as he felt the breeze fan his 
cheek, and saw the light swell which it occa- 
sioned on the surface of the sea. “She tacks 
well, you know ; and, if this breeze lasts, it will 
soon carry us into the chops of the Channel.” 

The jibs were accordingly set, and the yacht 
soon began to move over the furrowed waters at 
an accelerated pace. 





“Tug will do, Dick,” said our hera, ag be 
watched with pleasure the progress of the Httle 
vessel. “ We are going along fine now.” 

«“ We are like to have too much of it, Master 
Tom," returned Dick, whose brown face assumed 
an expression of anxiety, as he pointed to a dark 
cloud that was rising rapidly from the horizon, 

Tom looked grave, but his mind did not 
realize at once the extent of the danger that was 
impending. 

The breeze freshened rapidly, however, and 
the dark cloud spread over the whole sky. 

All at once darkness fell around them, exce; 


‘where the red light that was fading out on the 


western horizon shed its lurid reflection on the 
foamy sea. é 

“ Down with the jibs, Master, Tom ft cried 
Dick, who was at the whcel ; and in a few 
minutes our hero had hauled down and secured. 
the small three-cornered sails, which alone had 
been spread to catch the breeze when it first 
sprang up. : 

The squall swept over them immediately after- 
wards, and the yacht, ‘yielding to its pressure, 
rushed into the trough of a great foam-crested 
wave that came sweeping along, but rose the next 
moment, buoyant as a cork. 

“What a gust!” exclaimed Tom. “It almost 
took my breath away.” 

The gale moderated immediately afterwards, 
and light broke through the dark clouds, in- 
spiring the young navigators with the hope that 
the wind would settle ffito a fresh breeze. 

In less than half an hour, however, the dark 
clouds united their broken edges, the red light 
in the west faded out, and the gloom deepened. 

“Tt is coming again, Master Tom !” exclaimed 
Dick, and the next moment the squall whistled 
hoarsely through the standing rigging, and the 
foaming waves again came tumbling one over 
another. : 

The yacht bounded wildly over them; but 
they had the satisfaction of finding that she 
obeyed the helm, and though scudding along at 
a speed that would be dangerous on a lee-shore, 
did not exhibit any symptom of straining. 

It was now quite dark, and the lantern which 
Tom had affixed to the mast only rendered the 
surrounding gloom more impenctrable to the 
vision of himself and his companion. 

Allat once a flash of bluish light iNamined 
the sea for a moment, and then, as a blacker 
gloom settled upon the sccne, a heavy peal of 
thunder rumbled across the heavens. 

In a few minutes the watery contents of the 
black storm-cloud descended in a torrent, and 
a sound like the secthing of a mighty cauldron 
mingled with the hoarse whistling of the wind 
through the standing rigging. 

“We are in vor it now, Master Tom!” ex- 
claimed Dick, as he bent down to avoid the piti- 
less pelting of the storm, 

Tom retreated into the cabin, and put an the 
thick pea-jacket which had been bought with a 
view to his contemplated voyage with Captain 
Bowler. 

Then he ran aft and seized the wheel. 

“ Twill hold the wheel,” he exclaimed, * whilst 
you get your waterproof aud your sou’-wester.” 

“Thank’ee, Master Tom,” responded Dick, 
and resigning the wheel to his young master, he 
dived quickly down the companion, whence he 
returned equipped in his waterproof habili- 
ments. 

Another flash of lightning lit up the foaming 
waters for a moment, and its bluish eoruscations 
showed them a large screw steamer, with all her 
sails furled, on the starboard bow, but at some 
distance from the yacht. 

They saw no more, for the next moment all 
around was wrapped in gloom, 

Then the thunder rolled over the murky sky 
like the sound of a thousand chariots driven 
over a brazen arch, and had scarcely died away 
when another electric flash illumined the sea, 
followed by a crash that suggested to the mind 
of our hero an assault of the Titans, as recorded 
in the classic lore he had become familiar with at 
school. 

Flash now followed flash, and crash succeeded. 
crash, with scarcely a minute’s intermission, 
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“Can you see the figure-head of that steamer, 
Dick?” exclaimed Tom, for each flash showed 
them the steamer bearing down upon them, under 
steam, and rapidly nearing them. 

* Mayhap I could witk the glass, Master Tom,” 
returned Dick. 

“Let me take a turn at the wheel, then, while 
you try to make it out," said Tom, handing the 
glass to the young sailor, and grasping the 
wheel. 

“Tt is a woman, Master Tom; a woman with 
long hair, gilded, and a blue dress,” said Dick, 
as the next flash of lightning flooded all around 
with its bluish light. 

=r thought as much,” exclaimed Tom. “The 
‘ Boadicea,’ by all that is abominable !” 

“The ship from Plymouth, Master Tom?" 
said Dick, opening wide his eyes and his mouth. 

“Yes, Dick,” replied our hero; “there is not 
much fear of Captain Bowler overhauling us in 
such a storm as this, though.” 

“T'd like to keep out of his way though, 
Master Tom,” rejoined Dick. “Such a man as 
Ttake him to be wouldn't mind risking the lives 
of his crew for a less zum than vive hundred 


pa js 

“Here goes then,” said Tem. 

And, in a moment, he had shifted the helm so 
as to take the yacht out of the steamer's course, 
supposing her to be the vessel commanded by 
Captain Bowler. 

The next flash of lightning increased the sus- 
picion that the steamer was the “Boadicea,” by 
showing that she was already falling away from 
them. 

“Part—port your helm!" was shouted to 
them af the same moment through the brazen 
throat of a speaking trumpet with such sudden- 
ness that both the lads started violently, and, 
while Tom exerted all his strength to put the 
yacht about, Dick ran forward to see what was 
the matter. 

A large, clipper-built ship, with all her sails 
furled, was buffeting with the gale, and labour- 
ing heavily to maintain her course up the 
Channel. 

Though the “ Petrel” was careering over the 
waves at a diminished rate of specd since the 
alteration in her course, nothing but the 
promptitude of our hero in porting her helm 
prevented her from being driven violently 
against the strange ship that had so suddenly 
hove in sight. 

As it was, the vessels passed so near to each 
other that an active man might have leaped 
from the larger ship to the deck of the yacht as 
the latter swept past her. 

“That were a close shave, Master Tom,” ob- 
served Dick. “I'd bet zixpence you wouldn't 
do it agin.” 

“Once is enough, Dick,” rejoined Tom, who 
had turned pale, “If I had been half a minute 
later with the helm, or if the yacht had not 
answered to it, we should have gone to Davy 
Jones's locker.” 

“ Look there, Master Tom !” exclaimed Dick, 
in a tone of excitement, as another flash of 
lightning streamed from the murky sky. 

Tom was not quick enough to see what his 
companion wished to call his attention to, for 
the next moment all was dark again ; but he had 
heard a fearful crash, and the cries of wounded 
and drowning men, and the shricks of terrified 
women smote upon his ears even through the 
sounds of the elemental strife. 

“ Her mainmast has gone!” exclaimed Dick. 
“Lord have mercy upon the poor vellows that 
have gone with it {” 

Another vivid flash showed them the ship 
which they had just passed, with the main- 
fae with all its rigging, hanging ever the 
side, 

The storm had now attained its utmost fary, 

The rain seemed to cut their faces as it was 
driven by the wind that whistled through the 
rigging like a chorus of evil spirits, rejoicing 
over the hayoc that was being wrought around 
them, and the lightning and thunder were 
almost incessant, 

Through the blinding rain the lightning 
showed them the tempest-torn ship settling 
down to her terrible doom, and then they saw 
her no more, 

For another hour they were tossed about at 





the mercy of the storm, and then the rain 
ceased, the last peal of thunder died away in 
the distance, and the wind gradually sank to a 
steady breeze, 





CHAPTER Iv. 
THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 


TuovuGH he had no chart aboard, no instruments | 
for ascertaining the position of the yacht, nor) 
the skill required for their use if he had possessed | 


them, Tom Lester knew that, the vessel must 
have run some distance out of her course for 


New York between the time when he shifted | 


her helm to avoid the steamer and the cessation 
of the storm. 

His first thought, therefore, when the gale 
had moderated, and the rain. no longer lashed 
their faces and churned the sea into foam, was 
to look for the supposed ‘ Boadicea.” 

Far away on the starboard quarter the masts 
and funnels of a large steamer were visible, but 
whether they were those of the “ Boadicea” could 
not be determined. 

The vessel was going south-westerly, and, as 
no smoke was issuing from her funnels, it seemed 
probable that her screw was used only as an 
auxiliary means of propulsion, and that she was 
now about to get under sail. 

“Tf that is the * Boadicea,’ she 
will be getting more to the south- 
ward every hour,” our hero ob- 
served, as he shut up ‘the glass. 
“So put the ‘ Petrel’ on her former 
course, Dick ; and, as I am wet to 
the skin, I will turn in.” 

Dick threw off his tarpaulin coat 
as our hero entered the cabin, and 
immediately shifted the vessel's 
course according to his directions. 

The yacht had been on this 
course, with her jibs set, about. 
two hours, when the attention of 
the young sailor was attracted to 
something floating astern which, as 
it did not appear to be a boat, he 
conjectured to be a fragment of 
the wreck of some vessel which 
had gone to pieces in the storm, 

After watching it for some time 
he fancied he saw in the grey light 
of early dawn something moving 
upon the floating timber. 

“It is a man!” he exclaimed, 
after watching it for some time 
longer ; and, immediately shifting 
the helm so as to bring the yacht 
into the course in which the wreck 
was drifting with the current, he 
ran forward, and hauled down the 
jibs. 

The distance between the yacht 
and the unfortunate being upon 
the floating wreck now diminished 
rapidly, and, by the time the sun was above the 
horizon, Dick could see a little elderly man, clad 
only in his shirt and trousers, clinging to a por- 
tion of a ship's bulwark, with his eyes turned 
anxiously towards the yacht. 

“ Master Tom |" he called loudly, and in afew 
moments Tom hurried from the cabin, having 
delayed only to draw on his trousers, 

“What is the matter, Dick ?” said he. 

“Look there, Master Tom,” exclaimed the 
young sailer, pointing to the man upon the 
wreck. 

Tom no sooner saw the situation of the unfor- 
tunate man than he seized a rope, and, dropping 
by it into the boat that was dancing astern of the 
yacht, caught up the oars and pulled vigorously 
towards the drifting fragment of wreck, 

(Zo be continued.) 
————s 


“I'm transported to see you,” as the thief said to 
the kangaroos, 

Wy shoulda wood-cntter never be hungry? He 
can always have a chop by axing. 

A CONTEMPORARY has been studying phonoto- 
py. Here is a specimen: “ Wat kan’t b qrd must 

ndurd.” 

A SPANIARD in the first pages of his English 
grammar, desiring one evening at table to be helped 
to some boiled tongue, said: “I will thank you, 
miss, to pass me the language.” 
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THE 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY.| 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 
By the Author of “ Past anp Paesent,” S&c., Mec. 
—_——_—_ f { 
ROM Berlin, where we left 
in our last chapter, Napol 
advanced in pursuit of 
Prussian monarc! : 
reached Warsaw, where’ 
seems to have en 
some idea of re-estab! 
the ancient kingdom of Po: 
= land, which had been ruth-+ 
lessly dismembered by Austria, Russia) 
and Prussia, > 
The necessities of the campaign, r- 
ever, did not afford him just now 1 
devote his attention to this project, 
we must hurry with him to the li 
town of Eylau, where he encount 
the Russians, who had hitherto been 
before him, and fought one of the most des- 
perate battles in which he was ever en; ed. | 
This battle was a drawn one; but Napoleon 
continued to push forward, and with such 
success that the Russians demanded an ar 


















SUPPRESSING THE SPANISH INSURRECTION, 


mistice, and preparations were made for an 
interview between the emperors. . 

A raft was anchored in the midst of a river 
named the Niemen, opposite the town of Tilsitt, 
and on this raft the two emperors formed 
friendly alliance, : 

At the same time, the unfortunate monarch of 
Prussia, who arrived as a suppliant, was treated 
by his conqueror with harshness and dis- 
respect. ‘ 

Napoleon granted him peace, but — | 
him of territories containing upwards of one- 
half of the former population of his kingdom. 

Whilst Napoleon was astonishing the world, 
and delighting France by his rapid victories, he | 
made the latter feel the iron hand of power. : 

He re-established the imposts, the 
the prodigalities of the ancient monarchy. 

The press was kept under by a merciless 
censorship, The emperor nominated all the 
public functionaries, and they were mere tools 
in his hand. Individual liberty ceased to exist. | 

The police became a species of political inqui- 
sition; and, to add to all this, the flower of the ! 
youth of France was annually drawn from its 
home to swell Napoleon's armies, and perish for | 
his glory. FP 

Having arranged terms with Russia and 
humbled Prussia, the affairs of Spain now i 
to occupy the attention of Napoleon ; and, as his 
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first object was to destroy the influence which 
England had obtained in Portugal, he sent a 
French , in coneert with a Spanish one, 
$e trtanged beewoca fvance anu Spain on the 

ce pain on the 
wth October, 1807. : 

The attack was for the time successful; and 
the French marshal), Junot, entered Lisbon, the 
capital of Portugal, on the 30th November, after 
the royal famlly. had embarked, with their 
treasures and a few of the princ 
nobility, in a British fleet for the 
Brazils. 


“Napoleon had now realised half his 
tiews on the Peninsula ; but in order to 
perfect the rest he secretly poured army 
after army into Spain, and suddenly 
seized many of its chief fortresses. 
The Spaniards attributed this disgrace 
to the feebleness of their monarch 
Charles IV., and, compelling him to 
pilots proclaimed his son Ferdinand 

No. sooner, however, had, Charles 
signed the act. of abdication than he 
protested, inst it, as forced, and sent 
his ape to Napoleon. 

e latter pretended to act as me- 
distor between sire and son, and ap- 
pointed to meet them at Bayonne; but 
as soon as they were there, and in his 
power, he plainly let them know that he 
intended to set aside altogether the 
migning house of Spain and substitute 
4 new one of his own. 

The Spaniards did not wait in quic- 
tnde, however, until the emperor had 
perfested his usurpation, and rose 
against the French troops, which, under 
General Murat, already occupied the Spanish 
capital, Madrid. 

But, although the Spaniards obtained some 
snecess at first, and slew many French soldiers, 
Marat's skill and courage soon enabled him to 
pat down the insurrection. 

Murat’s personal courage was conspicuous as 
he rode through the strects, directing the move- 
ments of his cavalry and artillery. 











NAPOLEON AND HIS INTENDED ASSASSIN. 


wiitleon, now showed what his intentions 
ith Tespect to Spain really were, and de- 
elated his brother, 1 3 
Spain, 

The people of Spain now rose en masse, and 
that struggle commenced in which the patriotic 
Spaniards were so successfully supported by the 


British under Wellington during the prolonged 


muilitary operations which are so famous in his- | 


‘ory a8 the “ Peninsular War.” 


FRENCH CAVALRY ATTACKING ENGLISH 
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The battle of Rolica was the first conflict of 
the campaign, and proved to the Freach com- 
mander that the British infantry were superior 
to the French. Subsequent engagements proved 
that the square formed by an English regiment 
was capable of resisting the most furious attack 
of French cavalry. . 

-The war in Spain appeared to give Austria a 
favourable opportunity for attempting the re- 
establishment of her former influence in Ger- 





many, and the Emperor Francis accordingly 
declared war against France, 
But the result was that Napoleon, by means of 


INFANTRY, 
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having no child by his marriage with Josephine, 
hoped that he might be more fortunate in that 
respect by his marriage with another. 

e new em was received with much 
pomp ; but, unfertunately, at a ball given by the 
Austrian ambassador in honour of the occasion, 
at which both Napoleon and the empress were 
present, a fire broke out. 

The Princess Schwartzenberg, the wife of the 
Austrian ambassador, perished in the flames, 
several other people were killed, and a 
gteat many more seriously injured. 

Napoleon himself saved the life of his 
young empress by ii up ‘in 
his arms, and bearing ber away through 
the flames,” - ‘ zm 

There was an old popular superstition 
in France that Austrian marrii were 
always unfortunate, and that the alliance 
of*a French ruler with an~ Austrian 
princess always brought misfortune 
upon the country. 

People began to remember that in 
May, 1770, a grand exhibition of fire- 
works was given in Paris to celebrate 
the marriage of Louis and Marie 
Antoinette. | Through some carelessness 
a great number of lives were lost.on that 
occasion, and the circumstance was 
perpetually referred to. 

Some of Napoleon’s most ardent 
admirers assumed that the fire was the 
work of an incendiary, the object being 
the destruction of the emperor. But it 
is now pretty generally believed that it 
was an accidental occurrence. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 132)) 
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Way is a list of musical composers like a sauce- 
pan? Because it is incomplete without a Handel. 


Some one says the lobster is a posthumous work 


rapid marches and skilful manceuvres, obtained | of creation, for it is only red after its death. 


possession of Vienna, the Austrian capital ; and 
having subsequently fought a great battle with 
the Austrian troops, which will be ever memor- 


‘Two well-dressed shoemakers being in the com- 
any of some gentlemen, were asked their pr 
fession. Says one of them, “I practice the heeling 





able as the battle of Wagram, compelled the | art.” “And,” says the other, “labour for the good 
Emperor Francis to sign, on the 14th October, | of men’s soles !” 


1809, what is known as the 
“ Peace of Vienna,” 

During this war the Swiss, 
who had been subjected to 
Napoleon's yoke, attempted 
to throw it off, but were 
speedily subdued once more 
in spite of the heroic efforts 
of a native peasant named 
Hoffer, whose name must 
ever shine brightly amongst 
those of distinguished pa- 
triots. 

Another 








orominent inci- 
dent connected with this 
war between France and 
Austria, is an attempt made 
to assassinate the Emperor 
of the French by a young 
German named Staps, the 
son of a Protestant clergy- 
man, who was seized in the 
attempt to approach him. 

A large knife was found 
in his breast; he avowed 
and gloried in the purpose. 

Bonaparte offered him 
pardon if he would express 
contrition. 

The stubborn enthusiast 
scorned these terms and 
was executed. 

During Napoleon's resi- 
dence in Vienna he abo- 
lished the temporal power 
of the Pope of Rome; and 
it is a curious subject of reflection that it is 
only by the aid of French troops at the present 
















Joseph Bonaparte, King of | day that the Pope retains any temporal power. 


One of the most important consequences, how- 
ever, of the peace of Vienna, was the dissolution 
of the marriage between Napoleon and his wife, 


| Josephine, and his second marriage with the 





ch-Duchess- Marie Louise, daughter of the 
imperor of Austria, in 1810. 
The reason for this step was that Napoleon, 








NAPOLEON RESCUING THE EMPRESS MARIE LOUISE. 


Some bachelors go to war because they like 
fighting; and some married men go because they 
like peace. 

“ My dear Ellen,” said a young man, “I have long 
wished for this sweet opportunity, but I hardly 
dare trust myself to speak the deep emotions of 
my heart; but I declare to you, m: 
that, I love you moat tenderly. Your smiles would 
shed—would shed——” “Never mind the wood- 
shed,” said Ellen, “ but go on with your pretty 
talk.” 
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STRANGE CAREER; 
OR, THE FORGER’S VICTIM. 

ot ge 

CHAPTER XXIV.—(continved). 

HE meeting between father and 
son was so affecting that even 
the lawyer, accustomed as he 
was to witness outbursts of 
grief, pretended to busy himn- 
self with his papers to hide 
his own emotion. 

After a little time, Mr. 
Prewia suggested that they 
eonsider what course should be 





ehonid begin to 
prooeaia 


“Yes,” said the elder Merivale, “we must 
now leok the matter full in the face. Do your 
utmest, Mr. Prewis. Engage the best counsel 
you can. Don’t stop for money.” 

“Thave plenty of money myself,” said Oscar, 
sadly, “so I will not trespass upon your gene- 
rosity, father.” : 

“T know ; you wrote me a letter to that effect. 
Indeed, I have it in my pooket-book. Here it 
is, Mr. Prewis. That may help to prove some- 
thing.” 

The lawyer looked at the note and read it, 
and then said— 

“If you were to produce that in evidence it 
would be fatal to our case.” 

“Why ?” ‘ 

“Because it simply says ‘I have acquired a 
gam of £40,000,’ but does not say in what 
manner. Now the argument on the other side 
would be that a young man suddenly becoming 

.of 240,000 would only be too anxious 
to tell how he came by it. There's no telling 
whether the jury would not hold that view.” 

The next morning, at the Thames Police Court, 
Oecar was placed in the felons’ dock, on the 
charge of murder. 

Pendle was there as proseoutor, attended by 
two mes, in the garb of sailors, as witnesses. 

Hatton was not present, Pendle having, at the 
last moment, felt a doubt as to the propriety of 
price him in the witnese-box, fearing 

any statement were made by Oscar, Hatton 
might be recognized, and soa clue given that 
might break up the fine-spun web of evidence 
he had 6 

Pendle’s solicitor stated the charge, and called 
on Pendle to give the first evidence. 

He proved that Barbara Pendle had been 
his daughter, and had fled from ber home, to 
the best of his belief, with the prisoner, and that 
ane. was possessed of # large fortune in her own 
right. 

le had lost sight of both her and the prisoner 
for more than twelve months, till recently the 
latter had returned to England and forwarded 
him a letter, alleging that he had met Miss 
Pendle on board the ‘Mermaid’ in the Polar 
Seas, and that a marriage had taken place be- 
tween them, but that she had fallen a victim to 
the severity of the climate, after bequeathing to 
him the whole of her fortune. 

He had strongly doubted the truth of the 
story, but, owing to the unfortunate loss of the 
“Mermaid,” and the reported drowning of all 
hands, he had no means of examining into the 
matter. 

About a month since, however, he had heard 
that a whaler had arrived from the North seas, 
having on board the only two survivors of the 
lost vessel, asd from the information given by 
them, he had felt it to be his duty to institute 
the present charge. 

The two witnesses followed, and gave their 
evidence in a confident and straightforward 
manner, aud, in spite of the strict cross-exami- 
nation of Mr, Prewis, the charge seemed so clearly 
brought home to Oscar, that the magistrate, 
without hesitation, committed him for trial, 
refusing the heavy amount of bail tendered for 
bis rama * * * 


The Old Bailey Sessions commenced.a few days 
after Oscar’s committal, and as Pendle’s counsel 
‘was successful in resisting a motion for  post- 
ponement till the following assizes, an early day 
‘was appointed for-the trial. 

To , & speedy termination to his troubles 
‘was most desirable. 


Hope had left him, for the clear, well-told 
story of the two witnesses, nearly every incident 
of which he had himself placed in Pendle’s 
hands, left searee a point on which he could con- 
test the issue, 

The court was crowded to excess. 

The cireumstences attending the supposed 
murder were so romantic, and had been so dwelt 
upon by the newspapers, that the public looked 
forward to the more minute details with feverish 
excitement. 

Oscar was led from his cell along a gloomy 
passage to the prisoners’ dock. 

The eager eyes of hundreds of faces turned 
towards him, all scanning his features, and most. 
of the crowd believing him guilty. 

The sight of this sea of faces filled him with 
dismay. 

He tarned ashy pale, and gasping for breath, 
clutched the side of the dook. 

He glanced towards the bench. There were 
three judges presiding—the Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench and two puisne judges, 

Then he looked around the court. Sitting 
beneath the barristers he saw Pendle, apparently 
as calm and collected as though he were merely 
assisting at a public show. 

The word “silence” was called out by the 
court keeper, and the whispering and hubbub 
ceased. 

The clerk of arpaigns rose, and read the in- 
dictment charging him with the murder of 
Barbara Pendle. 

To this he pleaded “ Not Guilty.” 

There was then aslight pause, after which the 
leading counsel for the prosecution rose and ad- 
dressed the jury. 

He began by describing the position in life of 
the prisoner and of Miss Pendle; that she was 
possessed of the sum of £40,000; that the 
prisoner had -paid his addresses to her, and had 
induced her to leave England, disguised in male 
attire, for the Arctic regions, where he thought 
he should have a better opportunity of disposin 
of her or getting her eat of the waythan he woul 
have in England; at all events, it would be less 
liable to discovery. : 

In an eloquent and pathetic epeech, he dwelt 
on the enormity of the crime a crime nob com- 
mitted in the heat of passion, but planned in 
secret, dwelt upon for months, and at last carried 
out thousands of miles from the spot where it 
was first premeditated. 

The first witness called was Joe Bryant, a 
fellow with a stolid face and large eyes, who 
stared round the court with a brazen impudence 
that spoke well for his nerves, 

“ What is your occupation f” asked the counsel 
for the prosecution. 

“J work at the docks sometimes, and I do odd 
jobs when I can.” 

“ Have you ever been to sea ?” 

“Yes; | have made two voyages.” 

“In what vessels?” 

“ First of all, ten years ago, in the ‘Dasher,’ 
and last in the ‘Mermaid ’ to the North Sca.” 

eae you acquainted with the prisoner?” 

“Yes.” 

“ State when you first saw him.” 

“When he joined the ‘ Mermaid,’ before she 
left the river.” 

“Here in London?” 

“In the docks,” 

“ Did he ship in his own name?” 

“No ; he shipped as John Williams.” 

“You swear he is the same-man 1” 

“T do.” 

‘Who else was on board the ‘ Mermaid ?’” 

“The captain, Mr. Bingham, a Mr, Lechmere, 
and a Mr. Wood.” 

“ Who was Mr. Wood ?’” 

“He turned ont afterwards te be Miss 
Pendle.” 

i ane young lady who was nrardered ?” 

“Yes,” 


“Did anything particular oecar before you 
ree the cold regions?” 

“No.” 

“ What ocourred then |" 

“We got smong the jee, and the ship was 
incre in, and we used to go out hunting for 
seals.” 

“ Did Mr. Wood go out hunting ?”" 

‘Very seldom.” 
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“Can you tell the jury how it was that Mx 
Wood was discovered to be Miss Pendle ?” 

“Mr. Wood, as we supposed he was, alway 
seemed delicate. He very seldom went ont frovrz 
the ship, and when he did, the cold seemed té 
lay hold of hima good deal. One day he wa: 
brought home fainting.” 

“ By whom 2” 

“ By the prisoner and another man.” 

“ And what occurred then ?” 

“The doctor, in attending to Mr. Wood, dis. 
covered that he was a woman.” 

“And after that this Mr. Wood, or, rather, 
Mise Pendle, dressed and appeared as afemale 7” 

“Yes.” 

“ Have you any reasop to believe that the pri- 
soner knew who Mr. Wood was before the dis- 
covery by the doctor?” 

“Yes ; he knew who she was. 

“Why did you know that t” 

“ Because I overheard him speaking to another 
sailor. He said that Miss Pendle had got forty 
thousand pounds in the Bank of England, and if 
she died he should have it all himself. This was 
before we knew who Mr. Wood was, and so I 
didn’t take any notice of it. Ithought at the 
time he was speaking of some one in England.” 

“Did any marriage take place on board be- 
tween the prisoner and Miss Pendle f” 

“ None whatever.” 

“What occurred on the night of the murder ?"" 

“Miss Pendle left the vessel to walk on the 
ice, and the prisoner was with her. Iand Sam 
Johnson followed them at a distance, and when 
they got behind a clump of ice, the prisoner 
strack her on the back of her head, and she fell 
on the ice. She seemed sturmed. She fell by 
the side of a deep crevice in the ice, and the pri- 
soner shoved her with his foot, and her body- 
rolled into it, and went under.” 

“ And was never seen again ?” 

“No.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T told the captain what I had seen, and he- 
put the prisoner in frons for the first two or 
three days, but the ice began to break up and. 
the ship was in danger, so he was released to 
work with the others.” 

“The captain meant to hand him over to 
justice?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“ When did you last see the prisoner ?” 

“On the morning of the day that me and 
Johnson went out seal-hunting, and the ice 
broke up.” 

“ Did you see the ship again?” 

“No ; we were separated on a piece of ice from 
the ship.” 

“ So you eaw no more of the ‘ Mermaid?” 

“No, sir; we were on the ice some time 
before we saw a ship, which proved to be the 
*Dolkeine,’ a Swedish barque, a whaler, which 
put ws ashore on the north of Scotland.” 

“ And you are sure the prisoner is the same 
man as John Williams of the ‘Mermaid !’” 

“ Quite certain.” 

“ Be careful,” said the judge, with solemnity, 
“be careful; remember, upon your evidence 
Testa the life of another man. You are quite 
certain this is the same man?” 

“Yea, my lord, quite certain,” said Bryant, 
bol 


“You have not the least doubt?” 

“No, my lord.” 

A sensation of horror ran through the court,. 
snd every eye was turned upon Oscar. 

Yet, perhaps, none were so horror-stricken as- 
he himself, 

His eyes seemed dimmed ; his face turned pale 
as death; he clutched the side of the dock to 
save himself from falling. 

The counsel for the defence then rose for the 
purpose of cross-examining the witness, 

With all his ingenuity he failed to shake his. 
statement. 

Pendle was too keen and sagacious to leave a 
flaw in the chain he had forged. 

It was, as far as could be, perfect, and baffled 
the wisdom and experience of the judge, and the 
penetration of counsel. 

In Bryant and Johnson Pendle had two clever 
disciples ; once well up in their Icsson, no mnount 
of cross-exi ion could trap them. 

So accustomed had they been to giving 
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evidence, that they had as much skill in defeat- 
ing the questions of counsel as the counsel them- 
selves, 

Bryant was told to stand down and Johnson 
was called. 

He corroborated in every particular the evi- 
dence of Bryant, and, in like manner, all the 
efforts of the prisoner’s counsel to shake his 
testimony were unavailing. 

The defence appeared feeble, and, while 
entirely tepudiating the charge, there was no 
denying the fact that Oscar and Miss Pendle 
be been together at the place named, nor that 
le was now in possession of the property for- 
merly belonging to her ; and the concise state- 
ment of the connection of the prisoner with 
Pendle, and the assertion that the latter was 
himself a forger, and worse, and the 
witnesses perjurers, who "never been on 
board the ship, were only teoked upon as a 
desperate attempt to save the prisonetS life. 

The jury reties@, and returned into coust after 
the expiratiog of ten minutes. 

The shorttbsence was ominous. 

The verdes was “ Guiltz,” and after the usual 
exordium from the judge ke pronounced the 
sentence—DEATH ! 


CHAPTER XXY¥. 
° 8 TEMPTER AND HIS VICTIM. 


“OxR af my enemies disposed of,” exclaimed 

Pendly tfimmphantly, as ke left the court. 

He. acab to on Bridge station, and 

bookii the next train, arrived at Beaulieu 

Place meme evening. 

The ms open a a ann 
ing right?” asl - 

we hing rig! e, 


ni Autieht, tir,” answered Boytston, as he shut 


Penile tamed quickly round. 

The wege concealed from the house by the 
high silrabswisich grew on each side of the path. 

Pendle Iweked intently into the face of his 
servant, 

“ How is Maria?” he asked. 

“Nothing the matter with her, sir.” 

ot Did you hear her threaten me, the other 

He did hear the threat, but was wondering 
which woald be best for his future welfare, 
whether to say yes or no. 

“Answer the question ; don’t stand there star- 


ingatme. Did you hear anything onthat night?” 
__ “Yes, sir ; but I should not tlink of mention- 
ing it to anyone.” 

“Iknow that,” said Pendle, drily, “I know 


you don’t wish to have your life shortened, for it 
Would be shortened if you breathed a word of 
what you heard to anyone. That woman is a 
hedemon—crafty, artfol, malicious, and vindic- 
“Yea, sir.” 
“Twish you to do one thing, Boylston.” 
“ What is that, sir!” 
“Watch her.” 
“1 will, sir,” 
“Watch her well,” said Pendle ; “let me know 
ost what she thinks. You're than 
the is, Draw out her mind, and see what’s in it, 
and letme have a picture of what you've seen. 
You understand me?” 
“Ido, sir.” 
“How is the young girl?” 
_ “She's very low, sir. She's been ont occa- 
Sonally in the grounds, but ahe seems like one 
in a trance,” 


Pendle stood a moment looking down on the 
Ground, apparently buried in thought. 
Then he ordered Boylston to see the place 
‘cured for the night, and retired to his room. 
P Tose early the next morning and 
oe the grounds, ‘ 
had a victory yesterday,” he said, speaking 
to himeelf, “ ana to-day Y hope I shall have 
other, Yesterday was my last crime. If this 
Cisy will be nay wife, I will be honest hence- 
1 and I may live long yet to repent and die 


After breakfast he sought out old Maria. 
Where is the girl, Cissy?” he asked, 


“ I 
Want to see her now.” 


“She's in the divan. Remember my threat, 
Pendle. Any violence and I denounce you to the 
world. Remember the packet.” 

“Curse you and the packet too. If the girl 
will love me, I will marry her.” 

Pendle then went to the divan. 

This apartment was the result of one of his 
strange dreams of Eastern magnificence. 

The place had been built according to his own 
design, 

It was circular, and the light was admitted 
from above through rich coloured glass at the 
top of the arched roof or dome. 

The sides and roof were adorned with frescoes 
representing various battle scenes. 

Around the wall, about two feet from the 
ground, was a circle of soft, downy cushions of 
the richest crimson velvet. 

The floor was mosaic. 

One side of this circular apartment was open 
to what was called the Pompeian 
was a square apartment, the centre of the roef 
open to the sky. 

Around the four walls of this apartment were 


recesses, or small rooms, and in the ceutre was’ 


a fountain which ascended from a rose jet so 
fine eae when playing it seemed like liquid lace 
work. 

On_ the rich crimson cushion im the circular 
chamber sat Cissy. 

With her elbow placed on a pillow or eushion 
by her side, she reclined, with her head resting. 
upon her hand, and with eyes looking sad and 
dreamily at the sparkling, babbling fountain, she 
seemed dreaming of another wor! 

“Weil, my dear girl, and how have you bees 
since I left you?” asked Pendle, going towards 
ie t where ashe sat, and seating himself hy 

“You are very kind,” said Ciay, taking her 
large blue eyes from off the toumtea, and look- 
ing full into the face of Pendle. 

You look pale, my dear girl,” returned Pendle, 
“ What were you thinking of when I came in?” 

“T was listening to music of the water 
falling from the fountain.” 

“Then you like this place?” 

“It’s beautifal—lovely.” 

“Should you like to stay here always’? ‘asked 
Pendle. 

’ “T shall not stay anywhere long,” she answered, 
with a sad, melancholy smile. 

“Don't talk like that, Cissy. You must let 
me take care of you.” 


“ Have you heard from——” 

She paused, and her pale face assumed a deeper 
degree of pallor. 

“From Oscar?” asked Pendle. “No, I shall 


hear from him no more—perhaps not for years. 
You must forget him ; you must think of me.” 

“Tam thankful to you, but I must go back 
with my brother when he comes.” 

“No, no; stay here. ‘Stay here for ever.” 

Cissy turned her large blue eyes inquiringly 
upon Pendle, 

He felt uneasy beneath their gaze. 

“T have no right to stay here, Mr. Merivale.” 

Pendle took hold of her little hand, and said, 

“Come, Cissy, you must not despair so. It’s 
wrong to give up your life because you have met 
with one misfortune. You must that. 
You must forget him, Cissy; you must love 
some one else.” 

“T shall never love anyone again.” 

“Never, Cissy?” said Pendle, in his most 
fascinating manner. 


“Only one.” 
“Who?” asked Pendle, eagerly, 
“God.” 


Pendle let fall her hand as though he had 
received a shock. So often as he had used that 
name in blasphemy he had never heard it pro- 
nounced in such a heartfelt, sincere manner, and 
by such pure lips, as when spoken by Cissy. 

In a moment or so he took her hand again, 
and said, 

“Do you like music, Cissy?” 

“Yes—very much.” She still spoke in that 
listless, dreamy way. As old Maria said, she 
lived in 9 world of her own, 

Pendle rose, and walked into the Pompeian 
Court, touched a small knob which Piciected on 
the surface of one of the pillars, and immediately 
the grand, deep tones of an organ filled the 


Court, which | 


chamber—sometimes the low notes rambled like 
thunder shaking the building, at others the high 
notes were soft and clear, like the piping of a 
bird. The organ was unseen, and the music 
floating into the apartment seemed to be mys- 
teriously soft and pathetic. 

Pendle returned to the side of Cissy and saw 
her eyes were filled with tears. 

“Ah! Isee, Cissy,” he exclaimed, “that is too 
solemn, too mournful. I will set the other at 
work, You will have martial music this time.” _ 

Pendle again crossed to another pillar, and 
immediately a most exhilarating and brilliant 
March was heard. 

“Do you like that?” 

“No, I like the other best.” 

“And yet it makes you w Well, I will 
leave you now, Cissy, but I shall see you again 
to day. Good bye.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A PROVIDENTIAL ARRIVAL. 
Ir was a dirty night, to use a sailor’sexpression. 
The wind blew a fierce, fitful gusts over the 
river Mersey. The rain fell unceasingly. 

Near Saint George's basin stood one of those 
old-fashioned houses, which recall years gone by. 
ft was a waterside tavern, called the “Manx 
Arms.” 

The exterior was droll and picturesque, with 
its wooden beams interlacing the plaster. 

Within, the landlady, Mrs, Burtén, a stout, 
Tosy, buxom Lancashire woman, sat before the 
fire waiting for customers, while Mr. Burton, 


himself, sat enjoying his pij The room in 
which they sat was trom the bar by a 
dwazt partition. 


‘Thee was a sound of footsteps at the door. 

“The devi, Tim,” said a voice. “This isa 
strong ‘um. This is almost as rough as the 
weather up norrards, and Heaven knows we've 
had enough of that.” 

“ Aye, aye, cap’en,” said another voice, as two 
more feet shuffled in at the door ; ‘‘ we'd a given 
a fortune for a neat little shanty like this.” 

Mr. Burton jumped up from his seat, and 
poked his head through the door of the partition 
to look at his visitors, while his wife was already 
in the bar waiting to take their orders. 

“Why, the lord bless us!” said Burton; _ 
“ sure, lass, it's Captain Bingham hisself. Sure, 
sir, you know me?” 

Captain Bingham, fer it: was indeed the 
worthy seaman, looked at the landlord of the 
house for a moment, #nd then exclaimed, as he 

him by the band— 

“Know you, man? Yes, of course. Jack 
Burton.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. I shi! 
‘Badger,’ bound to the West Indies, fast eight 
years ago, Come in, sir; come in. Now, Ines, 
cut about. Ye're hongry, gentlemen. Summat 
to eat and some . Stiff, mind ye, and hot.” 

Jack Burton and his wife soon -before 
their guests a piece of cold roast pork, salad and 
cheese, and ale, of which they ate and drank in 
a manner that hatdy, half-famished sailors-alone 


with you in the 


can do, 
Then, sitting over a steaming gince of g and 
a pipe, Captain Bingham and the landlord re- 


counted the history of years gone by, and again, 
in imagination, passed through many adveotures 
and hardships they had experienced together. 

Burton at length said—~ 

“Twas in a gad way about you a Mttle while 
back, sir; when I saw the ‘ Mermaid’ had gone 
down, and the papers said that all hands were 
lost, I made sure it was you, sit; but I’m glad 
to find that there's two Captain Bingtams, and 
you sin’t the one as went down.” 

“Tam the same Captain Bingham, Jack, who 
sailed in the ‘ Mermaid.’” 

“Then you aim’t drowned!” safd Jack, in 
astonishment. 

“TI believe not,” said the captain, laughing 
heartily at Jack’s question. 

“But,” said Jack, “all the papers said as how 
you went down with the vessel; that the str 
was crushed in the ice, and nobody was sav. 
out of her.” 

“Well, that’s true to some extent, Ja:'.. 
Alas! too, the rest of the crew are down at ti.. 
bottom of the Polar sea; and I, Tim, and Mr, 
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Lechmere, who has gone to London, are the only 
persons that ig 


“Terrible job, sir. But how did it happen!” 
ed Jack. 


“Crashed!” replied the captain. “When the 
ice broke up, what we thought would prove our 
deliverance turned out to be our destruction. A 
regular hurricane worked up, and the ice was 
thumping about the. ‘Mermaid’ like rocks 
grinding inst each other, .and scaring us all. 
But the ‘Mermaid’ rode through them like a 
miracle, till one came down mn her on the 
starboard with a frightful and stove it 
right in. She be; to fill, aud we got on toa 
bit of smooth ice that was on the larboard, and in 
two minutes after we had been on that piece of 
ice-floe, we saw the main-truck of the ‘ Mer- 
maid’ go down beneath the water.” 

“How horrible!” said Jack; “and all 
drowned 1” 

“ All drowned but three,” answered the cap- 
tain. “We must submit to Providence, but it 
was a hard fate. Well, we clung to the ice, 
though we knew we could not have any help, 
and that it was only a question of a few hours. 
Still life is sweet. After awhile, the wind 
dro; and there seemed to be lees motion 
among theice. We all kept close together; and 
it shows how exhausted we were, for we fell 
asleep, although we knew that the chances were 
that we should never wake again. In the morn- 
ing there was a calm, ‘and, what was more 
strange, our bit of ice had floated out southward, 
and soon after, to our delight, the sight of a ship 
met our eyes. They saw us, and we were taker 
on board, They landed us at Aberdeen, aud 
we've come on here.” 

Mrs. Burton wiped away the tears from her 
eyes which this recital of misery kad produced. 

“And you lost everything ?" said Jack. 

“No; fortunately, I secured my papers, and I 
hada of money with a fricnd at Glasgow.” 

“Thank God, we're here !” said Tim, rubbing 
his hands with joy. 


“It's curious, thoug! ” %, after a 


MY DEAR GIRL, HOW HAVE YOU BEEN?” saID 


while, “that she didn't go down while the mur- 
derer was on board. It ‘ud a’ been a second 
Jonab affair, then.” 

“ What murderer !" cried the captain, and he 
and Tim opened their eyes in amazement. 

“Why, that chap Merivale, who murdered 
that young girl—Miss Pendle.” 

“What!” cried the captain. “What absurd 
tale have you got hold of now, Jack ?” 

aw Dida’ you have a Miss Pendle on board?” . 

“Yes; she shipped as Mr. Wood. But what 
are you talking about? Murder ! — what 
morder ?" 

“ Well,” eaid Burton, “it’s in all the papers; 
and he’s had his trial, and is going to be hung 
to-morrow morning—that’s all I know of it.” . 

“Goud God!” said the captain, starting up, 
“what is this? What do you mean?” 


“ Here, Nan,” said Jack, “give the captain the 
paper. Here, here it is, air. Now read for your- 
self, captain.” 


Captain Bingham did read, with eyes alinost 
starting from their sockets, 

He.could scarcely believe his senses, He was 
thunderstruck. 

“ He must be saved !” said Captain Bingham, 
starting up. “She was not murdered—she died 
in my presence. Here, Tim! here, Jack! what 
time does the train go to London?” 

“It's too late, captain,” said Burton. “The 
last train has gone. Tele i 

“Tel h be d—d |" shoul the captain— 
“ they’ ¢ no notice of telegraphs. I must 
take a special train,” said the captain. “Show 
me the way to the station.” 

“ Here, I'll go with you, captain. Here, this 
is the way.” 

“Good bye, Mrs. Burton,” said Captain Bing- 
ham, and, hurrying to the cab-stand, they took 
a cab to Lime t station. 

The station was deserted save by those attend- 
ing to the goods’ department ; and it was with 
some difficulty Captain Bingham could find any 
Officer te supply him with a special train. 

“ It's life or death !” said he, when at last the 








PENDLE.” 


station-master was found. “The man that's 
condemned to be hung to-morrow is innocent. 
I am the captain of the ‘ Mermaid,’ just arrived, 
and must see the Home Secretary without 
delay.” 3 
The murder had been the talk of every town in 
the kingdom, and the officer readily sympathised 
with the anxiety and haste of the captain, 
A telegram was sent to Edge Hill, and soon an 
engine came panting down from the tunnel. 
wo carriages were attached and two break 
vans, 
“T have telegraphed all the way up to keep 
the line clear. You'll stop at Crewe, first, sir, 
said the station-master, as Captain Bingham and 
Tim got into the first carriage. = 
The guards blew their whistles and jumped 
into their break-vans and the train started off ; 
and, after struggling up.the steep incline to Edge 
Hill, got into a pace that satisfied even the im- 
patience of the captain. : 
“What are you going to do when i get into 
London, cap'en?” asked Tim, in his loudest 
voice, and rocking to and fre with the motion of 
the carriage. ‘ : 
“ Go ta the Home. Secretary, ” roarcd Captain 
Bingham, : 
“'T suppose he'll see ye, cap’en f”" 
“Certainly ; he must under the circum- 
stances.” 
“ Suppose he don’t belicve you?’ There won't 
be much time for him to make any inquiries.” 
“That's true. We shan't be in till six o'clock, 
and that will only leave us two hours to collect 
the facts we require.” 
“It's a pity we didn’t get into Liverpool last 
night, cap'en.” 
“Yes, 'tis ; but we must do our best now.” 
Thinking and planning the captain sat as the 
train tore along. 
He most acutely felt the responsibility he was 
under. 
He knew that upon his actions for the next 
few hours hung the life of an innocent man, 
(To be continued, Commenced in No, 160.) 
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THE KING OF THE SCHOOL; 
OR, WHO WILL WIN?. 
By the Author of *CHEYE CHAES,” “ STROKGBOW,” 


— ea 
CHAPTER Ix. 

A LITTLE BIT OF MYSTERY, 

HAT evening, between the sup- 
per hour and bed-time, story- 
telling was the order of the 
day. 

Some of the smaller boys 
commenced by relating to 

5 each other scenes from the 

“ Arabian Nights,” and when 
the hour came at which they were all compelled 
to retire, half-a-dozen groups might have been 
seen eagerly listening to some wonderful yarn. 

Even our special and particular friends did 
not escape the mania, for young Webber came 
up and treated them to a ghost story, which, for 
accumulated horrors, could not be equalled. 

As he proceeded with it deserters came in 
from other groups, till at last nearly half the in- 
habitants of Lexicon College were gathered 
Tound him, 

When he had finished, many a boy went away 
to bed shuddering ; but, as a finishing touch, 
Freddy intimated that a barbarous murder had 
been committed by one of the masters of Lexicon 
College many years ago. 

“Tell us about it,” said some of those who 
lingered about him, 

“TI don’t know how it was done, but the story 
goes that a boy was one day called into the 
doctor’s study—this happened more than two 
hundred years ago, mind—and he was never 
seen afterwards, till, during the holidays, some 
boys who did not go home were assembled in 
the box-room, when they noticed the missing 
fellow’s box. 

“Some one suggested that it should be opencd 








to sce what it contained. It was opened, and so 
horrible was the sight it presented, that three | 
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SUDDENLY OPENED, ANB DOCTOR WHACKLEY APPEARED.” 


boys at once went into convulsions and died on} The two youths addressed, having a recolleo- 


the spot.” : 

“ What was in the box?” asked a small boy. 

“The héad and arms of the missing boy. The 
head opened its mouth, and said—‘ I was placed 
here by the head-master. Avenge me!’ The 
boys promised to do so, and then the head 
became silent for ever. Nothing was ever 
known of the real facts of the case, but it was 
conjectured that the master locked the poor 
fellow up in his own box, where, rather than 
die of starvation, he gradually devoured him- 
self ! 

Egerton, Fitzgerald, and one or two others 
laughed heartily at this, but the majority of 
Freddy's hearers were evidently inclined to 
receive the story as gospel. 


“You don’t expect us to swallow that?” said | on 


Frank. 

“It would not be so difficult a task as the 
fellow I've been telling about had—te swallow 
his own leg bones.” 

“ What was done to the master?” inquired a 
junior. 

“Why, it happened that at the time his hor- 
rible crime was detected he was away in 
London, It is supposed that he heard of the 
discovery and thought proper to abscond to 
Central Africa, where he lived fora time in a 
most magnificent style upon the interest of the 
pocket money he took from his innocent victim. 
But during one week in the year the ghost of 
the poor fellow weo died in the box is permitted 
to visit the old house, Let me see, it first 
comes on the—the——” 

Freddy pulled out his pocket-book and pre- 
tended to refer to some entries in it. 

“It begins its visits on the last night in July.” 

“Why, that is to-night,” whispered one of the 
youngsters, 

“Yes,” said Fred, solemnly ; “ and I remember 
last year about this time some very strange 
noises were heard all over the house long after 
we had gone to bed. Don't you remember, 
Charlie? Don’t you, Marsham 2” 


tion of the uproar caused by a bolstering mat 
seoentea, and, the hour having struck, they 
ret 


At Lexicon College the bed-rooms were ar- 
ranged on each side of two long corridors, one 
on the first floor and one above. 

Some were occupied by parties of four, six, or 
even eight small boys; but the seniors slept two 
In a room. 

The Earl of Pembridge, in consideration of his 
rank, had an apartment to himeelf; and so did 
Webber, his companion, having been sent to that 
part of the building devoted to the sick. 

The boy had caught a violent influenza and in- 
flammation of the throat through not wrapping 
himself up properly after taking violent exercise 
the water. 

Half-an-hour was allowed them to disrobe, 


{then a bell sounded, and all candles were ex- 


tinguished. 

On this particular night, afew minutes after 
the lights were out, a little party assembled in 
the earl’s bed-room to partake of a second 
supper of cold chicken, cherry pie, and sherry. 

The youngsters did not trouble about a candle, 
for the window was wide open, the moon was 
half full, and the road to the mouth is never very 
aidtonlt io ciscover. Fi d, Mar a 

‘ran! gerton, Fitegeral am, ani 
Lascelles were there, but they still waited for 
Freddy Webber. 

Egerton, as KING OF THE SCHOOL, occupied 
the post of honour at the head of the table, the 
host being on his right hand, 

The feast was spread, and the boys felt 
hangry. 

“What can keep Freddy, I wonder?” said 
Fitzgerald. 

“ Perhaps he has frightened himself with his 
own ghost story, and dares not venture along the 
corridor,” su ted Lascelles, 

“T should like to bet two to one that Freddy 
does net believe in the supernatural more than 
any of the rest of us,” said Marsham, 
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Just then the door quietly opened, and Webber 
entered. R 

The others could just see by the dim light 
in the room that his face seemed brimful of 
suppressed mirth ; but he offered no explanation, 
and the feast commenced. 

Dr. Whackley was well aware that the boys 
were in the habit of meeting in each otuer’s 
rooms after hours, but so long as no disturbance 
was made he closed his eyes to this breach of 
the rules. 

For some time they efoged themselves quietly 
enough, conversing in low tones, and pledging 
each other in tumblers of sherry and water. 

Suddenly they heard a very, very slight tap at 
the door. 

“Come in,” said the host, thinking that per- 
haps some other boy had heagd of the feast and 
wished to join them. 

There was no answer to this invitation, but a 
few seconds afterwards they again heard the 
found =t8P, tap—followed by a slight scratching 
sound, 

Lascelles, who heppened to be sitting nearest 
the door, looked out immediately, fancying that 
some practical joke was being played. 

Not a living being to be seen! He heard a 
Tattling, pattering noise, though, towards the end 

_ of the corridor. 

“ Some of the fellows are getting up a spree,” 
said the boy, as reseating himself at the table 
he reported what he had (or ratker, had not) 
sean. 


“They bad better mind what they are about,” 
observed the Earl of Pembridge. of 
Frank Egerton said nothing, but placed the 





“ Certainly, sir, we were all well aware that, 
strictly speaking, we were breaking the letterofthe 
law ; but I appeal to yon, sir, whether it has not 
been customary to allow a certain amount of 
licence to the upper forms of the school?” said 
the earl. 

“It has generally been so, I am willing to 
allow, nor should I have interfered on the 
present occasion had you not, by the Ta- 
tion of some silly practical joke, disturbed all the 
school,” 

During all this time Freddy Webber, struck 
with the brilliant idea that it would be as well 
to conceal as much of the feast as possible from 
the @octor, had carefally concealed the cherry-pie, 
or rather its remains, between the sheets of the 
Earl of Pembridge’s bed. 

Having done so he turned round and ob- 
servedo— 

“Iam sare, sir, we have been too busy eating 
andurinkimg to wish to distarb any one, We have 
beard noises in the corridor——” 

“ And I looked out once to see what it was,” 
interrupted Lascelles. 

“You will each translate fifty lines from Virgil 
before seven o’clock to-morrow evening, Oh!— 
Mi Tore us ited whi hy 

e eagerly inquired what was the matter, 
while Doctor Whackley turned about sharply, 
striking wildly with his stick at something in the 


passage. . 

“I received a blow which I am convinced 
could not have been dealt by any of you, it 
came from behind.” 

Egerton immediately rushed to the door, and 
walked from one end of the corridor to the 


water jug on the floor beside his chair, in evident | other. 


readiness for a raid en the disturbers, 

For some time afl was silent, except that 
sundry sounds from the rooms beneath told 
them that others had been similarly dis- 
turbed. 

_ Webber's face, as seen by the moonlight, was a 
picture of delight. 

The boy seemed.brimful of mirth, and could 
scarcely refrain from indulging in a hearty peal 
of laughter. 

About quarter of an hour after the first dis- 
turbance, another slight tap was heard. 

Frank dashed ‘open the door in an instant, 
and threw half the contents of the water jug 
down the 

The same pattering sound as of some one soud- 


ding away at full apeed was heard, but nothing | 
rag ape ig 


“Ttell you what, Freddg, you know somethin 
about thi,” said Maras. . 


“Tl! How could I Know anything about the 
noise in the Passage when I am sitting quietl: 
in the room #” ne "i 


“ It’s one of your confounded ghost tricks.” 

“I said you should be haunted,” replied 
Freddy, mysteriously. 

“ More likely it is the ont,” observed Frank. 

All his companions langhed at this, 

“ Don’t you know old Whackley’s weakness?” 
demanded Marsham ; “he goes into fits at the 
sight of acat. There isn’t one in the house.” 

“ But tell us what all this noise is about, 
Freddy. Hark! the fellows below are having 
8 fine time of it.” 

As the boys listened, they could hear doors in 
the lower corridor opened, and boots, books, 
bolsters, and vatious other missiles hurled at the 
unseen foe. 

Then another sound was heard. 

A martial footstep was heard pacing along the 

beneath, doors were opened, and a voice 
was heard demanding what was the matter. 

“ The doctor, by everything that is scholastic !” 
Srelnimed Freddy. a 

“ A nice meas you have got us into, ae 
observed Lascelles, with a sigh. aan 

“ Pooh ! he won't come here ; and if he does, we 
can all very truthfully affirm that we have made 
no noise.” 

As if to give Freddy direct contradiction, 
the next moment a knock was heard at the door, 
and, without whiting to be invited to enter, 
Doster Whackley suddenly stood before them, 

“80, young gentlemen, you seem to be en} 
yourselves. ‘You should all by this eanioring 
Pech proceedings are most decidedly against 

es." 





“There certainly is no human being here, save 
ourselves,” said he, on returning from his pere- 
grinations. “Yet I certainly heard the sound 
of some one breathing. There! I received a pat 
on the calf of the leg.” 

“Light a candle.” 

A candle was lighted immediately, but though 
the doctor looked abont him in every direction 
nothing could be seen. 

“This is certainly very strange,” observed the 
doctor. “I can’t make it out. However, I 
should advise all you young gentlemen to retire 
to your respective rooms. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, sir. 
lines?” aaked Marsham, 

“Hw ! Well, as it seems you were not 
80 rouch in fault ag I supposed, yon may do only 
twenty lines each. Now go to bed.” 

“ But, sir, if these noises are repeated another 
night may we not try to discover the cause ?” 

“Well, yes ; I should have no objection. But 
if you discover the offender you must give him 
up to me.” 

With these words the doctor departed, 

“Come, Freddy, enlighten us as to the nature 
of this little joke,” said Lascelles, 

“What little joke? How is it possible I 
could strike the doctor and Egerton while I was 
sitting here? It is very absurd, indeed, to ask 
me to enlighten you ; I shall take the doctor's 
advice, and go to bed.” 

“Don't go yet, Freddy,” said the earl. 

“Yes, I must; the thought of having twenty 
lines to do has completely spoilt my appetite. 
Good-night.” 

Webber took his departure, and in a few 
minutes afterwards the strange noises ceased, 

Having recommenced their interrupted feast, 
the others began to look for the cherry-pie, 

It was not to be seen. 

“ Another of Freddy’s games,” observed Eger- 
ton. “I suppose he bas taken it with him. 
However, there is plenty of chicken left.” 

It was at least half an hour after the doctor’s 
departure ere the guests togk their departure 
from the young earl’s room, and dispersed to 
their own apartments, 

“Twenty lines of Virgil! heigho!” yawned 
the young peer, as he began to disrobe. “And I 
wonder what became of the pie.” 

He was not left to wonder long, for, having 
attempted to step into bed, he put his foot right 
into the very midst of the very piece of pastry 
that had so mysteriously disappeared, and suc- 
ceeded in overturning the dish. 

“ Here’s a pretty mess!” he ejaculated, gazing 
at the sheets, stained a bright red, as was his 


chad gat 
But how about the fifty 





own foot andleg. Ishall have to speak seriously 
to Master Freddy on the subject. However, as 
the night is warm, it will be no great hardship 
to sleep upon the sofa,” 

Which he did. 


CHAPTER X. 
BOYISH COURTSWMR-RESULTING IN DISGRACE. 
Baynes had recovered from the effects of the 
severe beating given him by the King of the 
School. 

He kept very much to himself, however, seldom 
mixing in the sports times of his school- 
fellows. 

Crawley was his inseparable companion and 
ady. 

Baynes’s chief amusement was fishing. 

It reminded kim so much of real life, he said ; 
the simple being always canght by the cunning. 

To this Cra asserted, le‘ thinking that 
Baynes looked upon him ss a gudgeon that, 
having been long since caught, was now being 
used a8 a bait for othera. 

“I don't think youll cateh young Egerton 
though.” 

“T can see plainly enough that he is destined 
to be a thorn im my side, Either he must fall or 
Iehall. The game bas commenced, the question 
ia, WHO WILL Win ?” 

a vhs conversation took place in the playing 
ield. 

The speakers were seated beneath a tree not 
far from the river; Crawieyengnged in tying 
some flies for his friend; Baynes, with hands 
thrust deep in his trousers pockets, was medita- 


ther groups of the pupils of Lexicon College 
were geatiered 1 about the field, 

One of these groups was headed by Frank 
Egerton, who was most anxiows to try the driv- 
ing powers of a new cricket bat he had that 
morning purchased, 

At that moment a stall boy made his appear- 
ance at the gate of the field, shouting— 

“Egerton, Egerton !” 

“Here |” 

“A letter for you.” 

“ Bring it over, you lazy little beggar!” ex- 
Agha! Te 

“Just walk round quietly, Crawley,” said 
Baynes, “and see if you can find oft anything 
about that letter. It must be from the town; 
for London mid-day mafi was delivered two 
hours ago.” pase 

Crawley did not Hke the job very much, but 
he had not the strength of mind to disobey his 
dmperious friend. 

ter prowling about for some minutes, he re- 
turned with his report. 

“Tt is from that old man he seved—or rather, 
from the daughter.” 

“al 

“T couldn't hear all, but there was a lot of 
bosh about cternal gratitude, and so forth, wind- 
ing up with an invitation to visit the humble 
roof of the writer to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Good! And what said Egerton ?” 

“Why, he invited eecmla and Pembridge 
to go with him, much to the disgust of Marsham, 
who fancies himself.a lady-killer. It seems the 
girl has one or two sisters—milliners’ work- 
girls.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Baynes. “We shall see 
what the doctor will think of it if this self- 
styled King of the School degrades himself by 
visiting a lot of low le.” 

“But I heard Pembridge say that he knew the 
father, a most respectable old buffer.” 

“So he may be, but we must make it appear 
to the contrary.” 

“Why?” asked Crawley, who was not quite 
such an adept in plotting as his friend, not from 
want of disposition, but from lack of ability to 
form a crafty scheme and carry it out boldly. 

* * 


to 


The next afternoon, when school hours were 
over, Frank E; mn, the young Earl of Pem- 
bridge, and Charlie Fitzgerald, started from 
Lexicon College, and walked briskly away to- 
wards Fishingham, one of the suburbs of the old 
city of Ballsbury. 

“ Who knows the way to Mr. Conway'shousef” 
asked Fitzgerald. 
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eee 
“] know the street,” responded the Earl of | one corner of the room began to play a melan-; sre hares pfrgine wer iim We hat of 


choly air. t 

“Come, let as have something a little more 
lively," said Pembridge. 

Charlie instantly struck up a merry polka. 

By some strange instinct Frank Egerton's arm 
immediately found its way round Kate's waist, 
the young earl quickly secured Lizzie as a partner, 
and the two couples began dancing. 


Pembridge. 

« and I know the number,” said Egerton. 

Ina few minutes they had reached the house 
from which the invitation was dated. 

It was a t-looking little place, though, 
asthe Earl of Pembridge afterwards observed, 
the whole house could very well have been 
placed in the entrance hall of the home of his 
ancestors. Fitzgerald was a pretty fair musician, but 

Mr, Conway, as the old gentleman was called | the feet of his eompanion seemed destined to tire 
whom Frank Egerton had rescued from de- | his fingers. 
strgction, was standing at the door, evidently} After about a dozen polkas and waltzes had 
































waiting for them. been performed, he gave up or rather rested for 
eo forward, and grasped Frank's atime a ee 
hand, exclaiming— Frank and Kate were seated near the 


window. 

The King of the School still kept his arm 
round her waist, and, unable to resist the sudden 
temptation, he bent over and kissed her bright 
red lips, 

The fair girl blushed, but did not look very 
displeased, and Frank felt ‘compelletl to repeat, 


“You are most heartily weleome, Mr. B; n, 
amd your friénds too. But, come in; is 
anxious to thank you {” 

So saying, he ushered them into the small 
parlour where Kate Conway was aitting, busy 
with her needle, 

As soon as she saw who it was ehe dropped 


her work, ran forward, and grasped him by the } the salute, a jar noise close at hand inform- 
hand. ing him that hie friend Pembridge was similarly 
“Oh, Mr, Egerton!” she said, “this is kind | engaged. 


At that moment a look of intense surprise and 
slarm crossed Kate Conway’s face. 

“Look!” said she, glancing timidly at the 
window. 

Frank did so, and beheld the face of the 
Beverend John Whackley. 

If the truth must be confessed, Frank Egerton 
was not a little astonished to see that stern face 
at the window. 

However, he had sufficient presence of mind 
to bow, and then, in obedience to a signal from 
the head master, he went to the doer. 

“You and your companions will return to 
college within the hour. On your arrival 
there, I shall expect to see you in my study.” 

With these words the doctor ¥talked away. 

“What's in the wind now, I wonder?” asked 
Frank, as he returned and reposted his interview 
to the others. 

“I don't know—ocaz't imagine?” responded 
Pembridge. 

“ However, as he has given us an hour to 
return, I shall take advantage of it. We can 
walk back in ten minutes, 60 we have forty left 
for enjoyment.” 

“ Will you be flogged?” asked Lizzie, staring 
with her great blac! 
bridge's face, and making a terrible bole in that 
yoang peer's heart. 

“No; I don’t think 9b,” was thé pesponse. 
“Not that I care much for a whipping.” 

“Come, don’t talk in that dolefal style,” said 
Frank. “I am the chief offender ; but I want 
another walts before I go to be executed.” 


0.” 

“The kindness is on your side rather in invit- 
ing me, Mise Conway.” 

“We were obliged to do so, or else we sltonld 
never have had an opportunity of thanking you 
for your bravery in rescuing as. Iam indeed 
gratefal, Mr. Egerton, more so than I can find 
words to express.” 

“Pray say no more about it, Miss Conway. I 
only did as any ome else would have done.” 

Frank then introduced his companions, Charife 
Fitzgerald and the Earl of Pembridge. i 

Kate Conway opened her blue eyes a little 
wider than usual when the young peer‘held out, 
his hand, and was, for a moment, in doubt 
whether she ought not to go down on one knee, 
and kivs the fingers he extended, or do something | 
equalty ridiculous. 

In a. moment, however, he gave her hand a 
shake, and shortly ards found 
on such friendly a as to be boldly’ 

im whetl he logged the same 
aes bays when his eas not quite’ 
in actordance with the laws of Lexicon College.’ 

The young earl laughingly explained that no 
distinction was made, and thst his title was no 
Protection to his person. : 

After a little conversation the yot lady 
began to busy herself about the tea table, 
observing that hex sister, Lizzie, would soom be 
home from work. 

“Ts Lizzie dark or fair?” asked the impudent 


earl, 
“ Dark,” responded Kate. 


“1s she pretty 1” Chartie Fitsgerald re-commenced playing, nor 

te was me he alowed 30. stop tH the sarty minutes 
80 . expired, and it was time to back to 

“Why? Lextoon Coll: a 


“Because I Hke dark beauties. How old is} After biddimg Kate and Lizsie hurried fare- 


the?” well they hastened awsy, and shortly after- 
“A year youn; than mysetf. But, if you| wards stood im the presence of the irate peda- 
ave not wery good T shall not give you any tea ; | gogu 


8. 
“Well, young gentlemen, and what have you 
to say in exeuse for such infamous conduct ?” he 


asked, 
“Sir!” exclaimed all three boys, immensely 


“I say what excuse can you make for such 
infamous conduct?” 
: “I am not aware that Ihave been guilty of 

Kate Conway presided, and a merry meal it anything to which the term infamous can be 
was. applied,” responded Frank. 

There was so much and chatting,| ‘But I myself saw you in that house with 
when the brunette had vanquished her shyness, | those ” 
that it is wonderful how they found time to eat} “Certamly, sir; but there is nothing very 
and drink ; yet the brown bread and :butter, | infamous in that.” 
shri) ips, watercreeses, seed cake sud toast cer-| “Poor boy! are you 80 misguided, blinded, 
tainly did disappear most rapidly. then? Could you not perceive the character of 

Mr. Conway at first watched rather anxionsly | the neighbourhood, the house, and the people? 
to see how the young fellows treated bis daugh-| Yet, sty; you, of course, are too young and 
ters, bat finding that they knew how to behave | ins enced to know.” ‘ 
a8 gentlemen he ly became lost in his} “TI certainly do not clearly understand you, 
own meditations, which seemed to be of a rather | str,” said Pombridge. f 

fal nature. tell you in plain words. That 

house and the people in it dhould never be seen 


sorrowful ‘e “Then I will 
Tea being finished the two girle rapidly cleared 
by pupils of mine. See, here isa letter I received 
only this afternoon, warning me of the vlace,’ 


80, be kind enough not to frighten the poor girl, 
for she is very timid and nervous.” 

A few seconds afterwards Mr. Conway entered 
with his youngest daughter, a piquante brunette 
of nearly fifteen, who certainly a quite 
8s bashfal and nervous as she had been repre- 


‘Then came the tea. 


away the fragments of the meal. 
perceiving an old cottage pimo in 


eyes in the Karl of Pem- | her, 


asy 
going t 
The doctor handed a‘letter to Egerton, whose 
fase flushed ab he redd i, TOE ae 


“The writer of this is guilty of the yay 
slander,” aaid the King of the School, as he 
handed the paper to his friend and gelative, 
Charlie Fitzgerald. 

“ So say I,” observed the latter. i 

“ And I,” said Pembridge, who had bebn look- 
ing over the other's shoulder. ‘ 

«Since you have formed that opinjon, it will 
be necessary to convince you thats to the 
contrary. You will all remain within the school 
premises for three weeks, copying.each day one 
of the odes of Horace. You will also take place 
below all the other boys in your form. Away 
with you; I consider you have disgraced the 
beck eee 

“No excuses will avail now. To your rooms, 
and never go near that house again.” 

Onur three friends marched off to the school- 
room, looking rather crestfallen. 

Knowing very well that it would be useless to 
attempt to-conceal the disgrace into which they 
had fallen, Frank Egerton, after a brief consul- 
tation with his companions in tribulation, 
deemed it best that ie anon relate their own 
story before any garbled statements were sct 
afloat. 

Most of the boys were sincerely sorry to hear 
it, though dbont half-a-dozen of the Baynes and 
Crawley stamp did not attempt to conceal their 
joy and exultation. 

As they were retiring to bed that night, the 
Earl of Pembridge whispered to Frank— 

“Come into my room presently, Egerton ; I 
want to have a long chat with you.” 

As invited, Frank went. 

After some little preliminary talk, the young 
earl plunged boldly into the subject. 

“What do you think of those girla, Frank!” 
he asked. 

“They are both charming crestures,.and far 
better educated than most peoplein their posi- 
tion.” 


“ They are lovely—divine ! Do you know, 
Frank, T have fallen over head and ears in love 
with that delicious little Lizzie.” 

“ That's wrong, old fellow, ” 

“Wrang! yt” 

“Because you cannot think of marrying 


” 


But ¥ do think of doing so—in & year of two. 
of course. Ill try and ti I've been down 
to Oxford.” 


“You will not be allowed to marry her till 
you are twenty-one, at any rate. Do you forget 
that you'are a ward of chancery ?” 

Earl Pembridge sat in silence for some few 
minutes, then he said— 

“ Frank, when you hear, in a few years’ time. 
that I am married, come and sce me, and you 
will find that Lizzie will be my wife. I love her ; 
and the Court of Chancery, the House of Peers. 
both spiritual and temporal, backed up by a few 
committees of the House of Commons, won't 
induce me to alter my resolution.” 

“T wish you success and happiness.” 

“Of course, I know,” continued the earl, 
“there will be some tremendous difficulties with 
my mother, who, though she is the jolliest, nicest 
woman out, is awfully stuck up about family 
dignity, maintaining the honour of an ancient 
house, and all that kind of stuff ; but I'll find some 
means of guieting her,” 

“We will hope so.” 

“ Bat tell me, Egerton, how do you stand with 
the fair-haired Kate?” 

The question made the Kine oF THE SCHOOL 
start and change colour ; he was not prepared fo: 
such a direct thrust. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No, 166.) 





“Waar ebali I help you to?” inqnired the 
of a landlady of a modest youth, at the 
nee ea ife,” was the meek de cca The 
OUng as perhape indignaa itis 
ind that the kindly offices of a neighbouring 
clergyman were requisite to reconcile the parties, 
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No, VIl.—BICHARD IL, OF ENGLAND. 
HE touching and pathetic in- 

cidents the of this 
unfortunate ce are 80 





well known to the great 
majority of our readers, that 
we should not have selected 
him as one of this series but 
for two reasons, One is, that 
a valuable lesson, with which 
we shall conclude this paper, is to be learnt from 
his career. And the other, because we propose 
to narrate those wellenown brave acta of his 
promising boyhood, whieh gave to his admiring 
and grateful subjects such high hopes of his 
future reign in the exact terms employed by the 
contemporary chroniclers, especially the charm- 
ing and seductive Froissart, from whom our 
standard historians have compiled their records 
of this interesting period of our history. 
Froissart’s chronicles ought to be read by every 


British boy. 
It is unnecessary to remark that Richard was 
the son of the gallant Edward the Black Prince, 


the illustrious hero of the Battle of Cressy. He 
was born in 1367 at Bordeaux, where his father 
held splendid court as the capital of his princi- 
pality of Aquitaine. 

His father died before Edward III. ; and, like 
George III., Richard became Prince of Wales 
in the lifetime of his \dfather. 

After the feast of Michaelmas, when the 
funeral of the Black Prince had been performed 
at Canterbury, where his splendid tomb stilt! 
remaing, ina manner suitable to his bitth and: 
merit, the king caused the young prince’ to be 
acknowledged as the successor to the crown after 
his decease,by all his children as well as by the 
barons, earls, prelates, and knights of England. 


He made them solemnly swear to observe this ;-| 


and on Christmas Day he had him seated next 
to himself, above all his children, in royal state, 
that it might be seen and declared that he was 
to be king of England after his death. 

Frofssart, in recording the melancholy death 
of Richard, er He made me good. cheer 
(that is, he aved kindly to me), because in 
my youth I had been secretary to King Edward, 
his grandfather, Iam bound to pray God for 
him, and sorry am I to write of his death.” 

And he goes on to make this. remarkable 
statement—"I saw two strange things in my 
time, though widely different. I was sitting at 
dinner in the city of Bordeaux when Ki 
Richard was born ; it was on a Wednesday, on 
the point of ten o'clock. At that hour Sir 
Richard de Poutcharden, the Marshal of Aqui- 
taine, came to me, and said— 

“¢Froissart, with that it may be remem- 
bered, my Jady, the princess, is brought to bed 
of a fine son; he is born on Twelfth Day, the 
son of a king's son, and shall be king himself.’ 

“The gallant knight foretold the truth, for 
he was king of England twenty-two years; 
but he did not foresee what was to be the con- 
clusion of his life. 

“A curious thing happened on my first 
going to England, which I have much thought 
on since. I was in the service of Queen 
Philippa; and when she accompanied King 
Edward and the royal family to take leave of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at Berkhamp- 
stead on their departure for Aquitaine, I heard 
an ancient knight, in conversation with some 
ladies, say—‘O. W. have a book called the 
Romance of Brut, that declares neither the 
Prince of Wales, Dukes of Clarence, York, nor 
Gloucester, will be kings of England, but the 
descendants of the Duke of Lancaster.’” 

And so it came about, by the deposition of 
Richard, and the forcible accession of his cousin, 
Henry IV. 

And so the succession remains even until this 
day in the line of Henry's descendants, 

‘When he was only ten years old, Richard was 
crowned at Westminster with great magnifi- 
cence, and every possible expression of universal 
joy. 

His tender years, the exquisite beauty of his 


person, and the remembrance of his beloved 
father, greatly endeared him to his subjects. 
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The young king, being incapsbisct holding the 
reigns of government, was wholly under the di- 
rection of his uncles, 

It was not until he had attained the of 
sixteen that his subjects had an opportunity of 
discovering his real capacities. 

This was on the occasion of the formidable 
popalar rising headed by Wat Tyler and Jack 


We 

When the malcontents came in multitudes to 
London with their petitions of the most ex- 
treme and democratic character, Froissart says, 
“they set up such shouts as if all the devils 
in hell had in their company.” Yet the 
undaunted king faced them with such ‘an ex- 
traordinary mixture of confidence, coura; 
calmness, and courteous conciliation, that he 
completely subverted the terrible rising, and 
saved his realm from untold horrors, 

History presents no parallel to such self- 
retianee and presence of mind evinced by a lad 
0 \ : 
Having induced large numbers of them to 
depart to their homes, the king, riding from his 
palace at Westminster in a north-easterly di- 











PORTRAIT: OF RICHARD II. OF ENGLAND, 


reotion, and with a retinue of but sixty persons, 


g | came by accident upon about 20,000 of the most. 


implacable of the rebels, under Wat Tyler, who 

were in Smithfield. : 

When.he saw the crowd of people, he sto 
and said he would not proceed until he knew 
what they wanted ; and if they were troubled, 
he would appease them. 

On seeitig this, Wat Tyler spurred the horse 
on which he rode, and leaving his men, gal- 
loped up to the king, and came go near that his 
horse’s head touched the crupper of that of the 
ing He said rudely, hoping to awe the 

y— 

“ King, dost thou see all those men there ?” 
The king answered calmly and collectedly— 
“Yes ; why dost thou ask ?” 

“ Because they are all under my command, and 
have sworn by their faith and loyalty to do what- 
ever I shall order.” 

“Very well,” said the king; “I have no ob- 
jection to it.” 

Tyler, who was only desirous of a riot, an- 
swered— 

“ And thirkest then, king, that these people, 
and as many more who are in the City also 
under my command, ought to depart without 
having had thy letters ?”—That is, royal promises 
of redress of certain grievances. 

“Why,” replied the king, still maeintalning wie 
most imperturbable composure, “so it has been 
ordered, and they will be delivered out one after 
the ‘other ; but, friend, return to thy companions, 
and tell them to depart from London. Be peace- 
able, and careful of yourselves, for it is our 
determination that you shall all of you have 
your letters by villages and towns, as it has been 
agreed upon.” 

As the king finished speaking, Wat Tyler, cast- 
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; ing his eyes around him, spied a squire attached 
to the king's person, bearing his sword. 

Tyler mortally hated this squire. Formerly 
they had had words together, when the squire 
ill-treated ‘him. 

“Why art thou there?” cried Tyler, ‘Give 
me thy dagger.” 

“JT will not,” said the 
I give it thee !” ‘ 

e king, turning to him, said, “Give it to 
him ! Give’ it to him!” which’ he did,’ much 
against his will. 

When Tyler took it, he began to play with it, 
and turned it about in his hand, and, again 
addressing the squire, said— 

“Give me that sword.” 

“T will not,” said the squire, “for it is the 
king’s sword, and thou art unworthy to bear it, 
who art but a mechanic, and if only thee and I 
were together thou would’st not have dared to say 
what thou hast for as large a heap of gold as 
yonder church.” 

“By my truth,” answered Tyler, “I will not 
eat this day before I have thy head.” 

At these words, the Mayor of London, Sir 
William Walworth, with about twelve men, rode 
forward, armed under their robes, and pushing 
through the crowd, saw Tyler's manner of be- 
having. 

Upon which he said— 

“‘ Scoundrel |, how dare you thus behave in the 
presence of the king and utter such words? It 
is too impudent for such as you.” 

; The king now saw that the time for concilia- 
tion had passed, and that to continue. is would 
be undignified and degrading. He “began to be 
enraged,” and said to Walworth— 

-* Lay hold of him.” , 

“Truly,” said the mayor, when he found him- 
self supported by the king, “does it become 
such a stinking rascal as thou art to use such 
speech in the presence of the king, my natural 
lord, I will not live a day if thou pay not for 
It ay. 7 

Upon this he drew a kind of scimitar he wore 
and struck Tyler such a blow on the head as 
felled him to his horse's feet. When he was 
down he was surrounded on all sides, so that his 
men could not see him, and one of the king's 
squires, called John Standwich, immediately 
leapt from his horse, and drawing a handsome 
sword which he bore, thrust it into his belly, and 
thus killed him, 

His men advaneing saw their leader dead, 
when they cried out, 

“They have killed our captain! let us march 
to them, and slay the whole.” 

On these words they drew up in a sort of battle 
array, each man having his bent bow before him.- 


squire, “Why should 


+ | The king certainly hazarded much by this action, 


but it turned out fortunate. When Tyler was 
on the ground, he left his attendants, ordering 
not one to follow him, < ‘ 

He rode up to these rebellious fellows, who 
were advancing to revenge their leader's death, 
and said to them, 

“ Gentlemen, what are you about? You shall 
have no other captain but me—I am your king. 
Remain peaceable !” 

When the part of them heard these 
words, they were quite ashamed, and those 
inclined to peace began to slip away. 

Meanwhile, great hosts of loyal subjects had 
hurried from the city to the scene, and made. 
short work ef those who had not’ voluntarily 


dispersed. JiWire 

The king, the lords, and the citizens returned 
in good order to London. 

Richard hurried at once to his mother, who 
had remained throughout the turmoil in an agony 
of fear and ay ension. 

On seeing her son, ehe was mightily rejoiced, 
and said, 

“ Ha, ha, fair son, what pain and anguish have 
I not suffered for you this day !” 

“Certainly, madam,” he replied, “I am well 
assured of that. But now rejoice and thavk 
God, for it behoves us to praise him, as I have 
this day regained my inheritance and the king- 
dom of England, which I had lost.” 

A youth of sixteen, who had discovered so 
much courage, presence of mind, and address, 
and had 20 dexterously eluded the violence of 
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this tumult, raised great expectations in the 
nation; and it was natural to hope that he 
would, in the course of his life, equal the glories 
which had so uniformly attended his father and 
his grancfather in all their undertakings, 

Bat, alas! the promise was in no sense 
fulfilled. 

Injustice to Richard’s memory, full remem- 
brance must be made of the great difficulties he 
had to contend with, especially from his crafty 
and turbulent uncles, and the cousin who ulti- 


THE RIVAL CRUSOES, 


Br rus avruos or “ Tom Danine,”“ Misxe's Son,” 
&ec., ke. 
—— 


CHAPTER XXXI.—(continued.) 


ON’T,” said the boy, faintly. 

He lived, and that was all Ned cared 
about. 

As soon as the first excitement and 


confusion was over, it was found that 


mately dethroned, and, as many believed, assas- | Fred had not, like the others, lost his senscs. 


sineted him, 


But, even when all fair allowance has been 
made for these grievous disadvan 


Samuel Petworth was dead. 
An ill-directed ball had ended his wretched 


tages, the| existence in a way that, perhaps, was merci- 


memory of his career, which budded so fairly, | ful. 


but produced no fruit, remains a 
monument of the fact that such high qualities 
as courage, self command, and extraordinarily 


al} As soon as victory was complete, and sentries 


ited at the two entrances to the village, the 
lieutenant turned to « quarter-master and bade 


Precocious sagacity, coupled with the worthy | him first fire another signal rocket and then sct 
and endearing characteristic of strong filial] the pile in flames. 


affection, are completely neutralised by the sloth, 


The viilage was at the bottom of a deep bay 


arbitrariness, and favoaritism, which quite up-| about two miles from the fort. 


rooted his popularity amongst his 
subjects, and caused them to dwell 
with delight upon his deposition. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 163.) 


————_e—_—_. 


THREE CURIOUS NEEDLES. 
Tux King of Prussia recently visited 
a needle-manufactory in his kingdom, 
in order to see what machinery, com- 
bined with the fine sensitiveness of 
the human hand, could produce. He 
was dhown a number of superfino 
needles, thousands of which, together, 
did not weigh half an ounce, and 
marvelled how such minute objects 
could be pierced with an eye. But 
he was to see that in this respect 
even something still finer and more 
perfect could be created. The borer, 
that is, the workman whose business 
it is to bore the eyes in these needles, 
asked for a hair Yrom the monarch’s 

ad, It was ily. given, and with 
amnile. He placed’ it at once,under 
the boring machine, made a hole in 
it with the greatest care, furnished 
it with a thread, and then handed 
the singular needle to the astonished 


king. 

The second curious needle is in the 
possession of Queen Victoria. It was 
made at the celebrated needle-manu- 
factory at Redditch, and represents 
the column of Trajan in miniature. 





“WIS HARRY WAS, AFTER ALL—A GIRL!” 


This well-known Roman column is adorned with| Then all took up their posts in different wig- 
numerous scenes in sculpture, which immortalize| wams, 


Trajan’s heroic actions in war. On this diminutive 


Fred and Harry were so exhausted and faint 


needle scenes in the life of Queen Victoria are| ag to lie down, with Ned between them. 


represented in relief, but so finely cut and so small, 
that it requires a magnifying glass to see them. 
The Victoria needle can, moreover, be opened; it 
contains a number of needles of smaller size, which 
are equally adorned with acenes in relief. 

The third singular needle belongs to 
remarkable antiquities of Alexandria, and bears the 


They had only come together since the landing 
of the English forces. 

The Indians, had resolved, believing their 
village to be sufficiently secreted, to depart only 


the most | at night to avoid the “large canoe.” 


Furious at the death of so many of their 


name of Cleosatra’s Needle. It is an obelisk covered | friends, it was resolved to devote the day to the 
with hieroglyphics, consisting of one huge block of | torture and death of their three prisoners, 


stone, about sixty feet high, with a base of seven 

feet in diameter. 3 

As the foundation has been much undermined, it 

will probably fall some night, and ebare the fate of 

its sister needle, the light tower Pharos, whose real 

or supposed remains have long been sought for 
the sand by lovers of rare antiquities, 





A CoppzrsMITH, who 
room politics, at a meeting 
the tide turning against him, exclaimed with a mag- 


es largely in ward- 


nanimous air: ‘I wash my hands of the business.” | and then it was by a deafenin; 
guees they need it fast enough,” shouted an im-| arms, a minute after answe! 


“y 
pertinent opponent. 
To remove ,frecklea, cut them out with a razor, 


Sam had been recaptured without the slightest 


It is also called Pompey’s pillar. | aifficulty. 


Their torture was just about to commence, 
when the opportune arrival of Ned and the 
English sailors saved them from degradation, 
covering and death. 

Ned listened to them with the deepest in- 
terest. 

Presently, however, he forced upon them some 
biscuits dipped in hot grog, and the wearied 


e other night, finding | boys slambered. 


It was several hours before they awakened, 
volley of small- 
by the sound of 
heavy ordnance. 


The Indians, trusting to their force and to 


and throw them away. To bring out a moustache, | surprise, had attacked the village, to be met by 


tie it to a strong cord, twenty feet long, to the other 
end of which attach a heavy smoothin g iron, and 
throw the latter from a four-story window. To get 


tid of red hair, hold your head for a few moments in 
astrong blaze of . To preserve your it 
them in a bottle filled with alcohol. To avoid cor- 
palence, quit To conceal 


a ringing volley, followed a few minutes later vy 
a broadside from the “Sultana” frigate, whic! 
was just taking in sail and anchoring in the 


e@ savage warriors fled, nor for years forgot 


our teeth, keep | their raid on the island of the Rival Crasces, 
x acquire the} The boats had come round with the ship under 
se pproach{n, 


trust you. | sail, and were now rapidly a: 


ig the 
shere, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


CONCLUSION—AND A WONDERFUL DIS- 
COVERY. 


THE sailors were at once drafted to their several 
boats, the three Crusoes accompanying the 
delighted young licutenant—he was a third, and 
his name was Cromer—who saw in his ad- 
venture a source of great personal advantage to 
himself. 

The “Sultana” frigate was on her retura 
voyage from India, with several passengers, male 
and female, of high rank under government, and 
there was a certain Miss Marchmont, who had 
wonderfally pleased him. 

As they approached the vessel, they saw that 
the poop deck was crowded. 

The captain was there, surrounded by gold 
bands, men in private clothes, and ladics. 

His glass was fixed on the three boys dressed 
in deer skins, and with such dark visages. 

Suddenly the telescope fell to his side, but it 
was observable he spoke not, : 

The lieutenant and his charges 
were the first to come on deck. 

Cromer Ied them direct to the 
quarter-deck. 

“Ned Summers is safe and 
sound with his comrades," he said. 

The confusion was intense ; but, 
waving his hand, the captain com- 
manded silence in a firm but 
husky voice. 

“Ned Summers alive !—and Pet- 
worth ?” 

“Dead! and so much the better. 
All that has happened was owing 
to his villany,” continued the 
lieutenant. 

“Ned, my boy, your hand. I 
can see from Cromer’s manner 
that you were no willing deserter, 
and are worthy of your noble 
father. Take him.” 

And Ned Summers was clasped 
to the beating heart of a bronzed, 
bearded-faced man, for whose sake 
the commander of the “Sultana” 
had come out of his way. 

In a brief sentence or two Ned 
told the assembled company his 
story, which was heard in hushed 
and solemn silence. 

Suddenly a pale lady, leaning 
on the arm of an aristocratic-look- 
ing gentleman, screamed, and, 
rushing across the deck, caught Harry Thornton 
round the neck, embraced him frantically, and 
dragged him away with her husband to their 
state cabin. 

It was Mr. and Mrs. Thornton, who were in- 
valided home, broken-hearted at the loss of 
their only child. 

In about an hour silence was restored, and 
then it was agreed to pass the night in the bay, 
and on the next day pay a visit to the scene of 
sach wonderful adventures. 

Ned and Fred were handed over to the mid- 
shipmen’s berth for a rig-out, and told to be 
ready in the saloon for dinner in half-an-hour. 

They were ready, and the whole company were 
collected ready for the meal. 

All save Mr, and Mrs. Thornton and their 
child. 

Ned, though with his proud father beside him, 
was anxious, 

Was Harry about to cut him? 

Suddenly a door opened, and the steward, in a 
very significant tone, announced Mr, and Mrs, 
and Miss Harrict Thornton. 

Ned turned pale as death. 

Yes ; there was no mistaking it; his Harry, 
his chum, the boy he had loved so well, was after 
all—a girl! 

He advanced trembling, as if to bow, but 
Harriet, more agitated than himeelf, ran forward 
and caught him inher arms. ~ 

“Ned, Ned,” she cricd, “ my own noble friend, 
can you forgive Harry now for being such a sad 
coward 2” 

Ned could not speak for a minute or two, and 
then his words were strange. 

“ Did Sam know you were a girl?” 

“ Yes,” 
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* Theu {forgive him. No wonder he wanted 
steal you.” 
Che ladies laughed, and Mr. and Mrs. Thornton 
ning forwanl, in deeply agitated tones, thanked 
n for all he had done. 

“Never, never can we repay you for saving 
ir daughter from shame and misery and death,” 
tid Mr. Thornton, a civilian of high rank, 

Ned took Harriet’s hand gently in his. 

“T loved Harry with all my heart and soul, 





ind would have dicd for him, and now if parted | him 


irom Harriet, I think I should die,” he said, 
gravely. 

No caswer was made, as the dinner-bell rang, 
and Ned and Harriet walked arm-in-arm to their 
seats, 

Fred Blount followed them with his soft, grey 
eyes. 

 Harriet’s sex had been no secret to him from 
the first, but he also saw through the utter devo- 
tion and love of the supposed boy for Ned 
Summers. 

All that evening the cabin passenger sat in 
silence, while Ned told his story. 

Next day, the Indians having moved off in 
the night, with their dead and wounded in the 
canoes, all the passengers landed, under an 
escort, and visited the principal scene of their 
adventures. 

Their fort, their tame goats, were a marvel, 


and the choicest were taken on board, to be the 


transplanted to England. 

Fruits, fresh meat, and water having been 
procured in abundance, the vessel, after a week’s 
stay, took its departure. 

The three friends saw its shores fade away 
with some regret. 

Sam was buried in the centre of the Indian 
village. 

Ned resumed his rank on board, but, on reach- 
ing England, Mr. and Mrs. Thornton announcing 
their intention of settling their whole large 
fortune on Harriet as soon as the young people 
were married, Ned retired from the service and 
took to agriculture, 

As heir of his grandfather's Norfolk estates, 
he was not poor. 

The end of all was—that, ono ycar from their 
arrival in England, the Rival Crusoes were 
married; and of an evening, for many and 
many years, it was the delight of the children 
to hear from papa, when in a particularly good 
humour, how he met their ma, all by herself on 
a desert island, for all the world like Alexander 
Selkirk—monarch of all he surveyed. 





AN ODDLY ASSORTED CaRrGo.—The first chapter 
in a Western novel contains the following :—“ All 
of a sudden the fair girl continued to sit on the 
sand, gazing upon the briny deep, on whose heaving 
bosom the tall ships went merrily by, freighted— 
ah ! who can tell with how much of joy and sorrow, 
and pine lumber and emigrants, and hopes and salt 

sti 1” 

Freppy is a little one of seven years’ growth, 
the son of a minister, who, with his wife, had just 
arrived at a field of labour, Hearing his mother 
say to his father that she had been deceived by his 
saying that the parsonage was a three story build- 
ing, when in fact it was only two, he said, “ Ma !” 
“Well, Freddy !" “The kitchen is one.” “Yes.” 
“This floor is two, and the story that pa told is 
three.” 

A Minister in Kenebec County recently 
preached a sermon on dyspeptics, ‘and, after 
accusing such persons with breaking the laws of 
God aud Nature, a cadaverous-looking individual 
arose in great anger, amd said that he had no doubt. 
but that he was the person referred to, “as he 
happened to be the only person present who was 
troubled with dyspepsia!" Continuing, he said— 
“Tthink a minister has no business to make such 
personal allusions, and the next time you attempt 
to preach, Mr. Minister, I would be glad if you 
would sclect some other individual for the founda- 
tion of your remarks.” 

AT our barber's yesterday morning there was an 
old chap with a head as smnooth as a billiard ball. 
“T say now, George,” snarled he, “ part my hair 






evenly.” “There isn’t much left to part,” said the 
verbose George. “ You have always said that, and 
yet you have fi cil by parting it, eomchow, and I 
guess youcan now, “No use to try ; sir, but I tel! 


you what T'll do; 1'll make a line with a piece of 
ved chalk.” 





COLONEL CRICKLEY'S HORSE: 

I HAVE never been able to ascertain the origin of the 
quarrel between the Crickleys and the Drakes. 
They had lived within a mile of each other for five 
rare and from the first of their acquaintance there 
ad been a mutual feeling of dislike between the 
two families. Then some misunderstanding about 
the bonndary of their respective farms revealed the 
latent flame, and Colonel Crickley having followed a 
fat buck all one-afteruvon, and wounded him, came 
up to him and found old Drake and his sons cutting 


up. 
This incident added fuel to the flame, and from 
that there was nothing the two families did not do 
to annoy each other. 

One evening Mr. Drake, the elder, ‘wae returning 
home with his “ et full of rocks ” from Chicago, 
whither he had n_to dispose of a load of grain. 
Sam Barstow was with him on the waggon, and as 
they approached the grove which intervened between. 
them and Mr, Drake’s house, he observed to his 
companion— 

“ What a beautiful mark Crickley's old roan is 
over yonder.” 

g it!” muttered Drake, “ go it is.” 

The horse was standing under some trees about 
twelve rods from the road. 

Involuntarily Drake stopped his team ; he glanced 
furtively around, then, with afquecr smile, the old 
hunter took up bis +> from the bottom of his 
waggon, and raising it to his shoulder, drew a sight 
on the colonel’s horse. 

“ Beautiful 1” he muttered, lowering his rifle with 
air of a man resisting a powerful temptation. 
“T could drop old roan so easy.” 

“Shoot |” suggested Sam Barstow, who loved fun 
in any shape. 

“No, no, 'twouldn’t do,” said the old hunter, 
glancing around him again. 

“I won't tell,” said Sam, 

“ Wal, I won’t ahoot this, any way, tell or no tell. 
The horse is too nigh. If he was fifty rods off 
instead of twelve, so there'd by a bare possibility of 
mistaking him for a deer I’d let fly. As it is, I'd 
give the colonel five dollars for a shot.” 

At that moment the coloncl himself stepped from 
behind a big; oak, not half a dozen paces distant, and 
before Draka 

“ Well, why don’t you shoot ?” 

The old hunter stammered in some confusion. 

“That you, colonel? I—TI was tempted to, and 
as I said, I'll give a ‘'V’ for one pull.” 

“Say an ‘ X’ and it’s a bargain.” 

Drake felt for his rifle, and looked at old roan. 

“How much is the hoss worth ?” he muttered in 
| Sam’s ear, 

“ About fifty.” 

“ Gad, colonel, I'll do it. Here's your ‘*X.’” 

The colonel eted the money, muttcring— 

“ Hanged if I thought you'd take me up!" 

With high glee the old hunter put a fresh cap on 
his rifle, and standing up in the waggon, took a 
close sight at old roan, 

Sam Barstow chuckled. 

The colonel put his hand before his face and 
chuckled too. 

Crack went the rifle, The hunter tore out ahorrid 
oath, which I will not rey ‘ 

Sam was astonished, e colonel laughed. Old 
roan never stirred. 

Drake stared at his rifle with a look blaek as 
Othello's. 

“What's the matter with you, hey? us’ time 
you ever sarved me quite such a trick, I swar !” 





indignation. 

“People said "d lost your knack of shoot- 
ing,” observed the colonel, in a cutting tone of 
satire, 


“Who said 20? It's a lie!” thundered Drake. 
“T can shoot——” 

‘(A horse at ten rods! Ha! ha!” 

Drmke was livid. 
ea eeok yere, colonel, I can’t stand that,” he 

an, 

Never mind, the horse can,” sneered the colonel. 
“YT risk you.” 

Grinding his teeth, Drake produced another ten 
dollar bill. 

“Here !" he growled, “T’m bound to have another 
shot, any way.” 

“Crack away,” cried the colonel, pocketing the 
note. 

Drake did crack away—with deadly aim too—but 
the horse did not ming the bullet in the least, To 
the rage and unutterable astonishment of the 
hunter, old roan looked him in the face as if he 
rather liked the fan. 

“ Drake,” cried Bam, “you are drunk! a horee 
at a dozen rods—oh, my eyes !” 

“Just shut your mouth, or I'll shoot yon !’ thun- 
dered the excited Drake, “The bullets were 
hollow, I'l swear, The man lies who says I can't 





And Drake loaded the piece with great wrath and | is 
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shoot! Last week J cut of a goose’s head at fity 
rod's and kin do it again. By the Lord - 
colonel, you can laugh, but I'l bet now thirty dollare 
that I can bring down old roan at one shot.” 

The wager was readily accepted. The stakes 
were placed in Sam’s hands, Elated with the idea 
of winning back his two tens, and making an X into 
the bargain, Mr. Drake carefully selected a perfect 
ball, and buckskin patch, and loaded his rifle. 

A minute later Drake was driving through the 
Grove, the most enraged, the most desperate of 
men. 

His rifle, innocent victim of his ire, lay with broken _ 
stock on the bottom of the waggon. Bam Barstow 
was too scared to laugh. 

Meanwhile the colonel was rolling convulsed with 
mirth, and old roan was standing undisturbed under 
the tree, 

When Drake reached home his two sona, discover- 
ing his ill-humour and the mutilated condition of 
his rifle-stock, hastened to arouse his spirits with a 
piece of news which they were anre would make him 

nce with joy. 

“Clear out!” growled the angry old man. “I 
don’t want to hear any news ; get away or I’ll knock 
one of you down,” 

“ But, father, it’s such a trick {” 

“Hang you and your tricks,” 

“ Played off on the old colonel.” 

“On the colonel ?” cried the old man, beginning to 
be interested. “Gad, if you’ve played the colonel 
a trick let’s hear it.” 

“Well, father, Jed and I, this afternoon went out 
for deer——” 

“Hang the deer—come to the trick.” 

“Couldn't find any deer, and thought we must 
shoot something; so Jed banged away at the 
colonel’s old roan—shot him dead.” 

“Shot old roan ?” thundered the old man, “ By 
the toed Harry, Jed, did you shoot the oolonel’s 
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“ I didn’t do anything else.” 

“The devil !” groaned the old hunter. 

“ And then,” pursued Jed, confident the joke part 
of the story must please his father, “Jim and I 
Propped the horse up aad tied his head back with a 
Cord. and left him standing under the trees exactly 
as if he was alive. Ha, ha! fancy the colonel going 
to catch him ! ho, ho, ho! wasn't it a joke ?” 

Old Drake's head fell upon his breast. 

Be felt his empty pocket-book, and looked at his 
rifle. 

Then in a rureful tone he whispered to his dove: 

“Yes, boys, it’s a joke! But if you ever tell of 
it—or if you do, Sam Barstow—I'll skin you alive, 
By the Lord Harry, boys, I’ve been shooting at that 
dead hoss half an hour at ten dollars a shot.” 





Crackers for the Ingenious. 
sole 
*,* ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and address, 
charade received after Ute date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, aad no furtur 
contribution from Ue same person will be accepted. 


No'Puzzle will be accepted unless the Solutions are properly 
worked out. Mumbered Charades n particular must hove 
FULL answers sent with them. 





L 
I consist of 14 letters. 
7,7, 13, 9 is what drunkards use very much; my 
9, 12 ta shell Meh which I like; my 14,11, 2,12 
seen in'every house; my 3, 9, 4 fs in the affirmative; ‘my 
10, 2, 12, 4, 7 {8 not the best; my 7, 11, 5, 4 fs what bables 
them quiet ; my 12.2, 10 is what oarsmen do; 
my 14, 2, 18, 13 4s w toy for girls; my 4,10, 2, 12, 14 is & 
sharp 3 my 6,2, 11,14 is what koops us 3 
my 7, 2, 3,3 is what my 1, 9, 3,8 does when a person of 
note ig ‘dead ; my 4, 11, 6,7 fs the opporite to hard; my 
7,10, 24s anumber; my I, 9, 14 is a piace of repose; my 
6, 18, 9, 9, 7 is @ lot of ships; my i0, 4, 12, 14 is part of & 
sentence; my 4, 2, 10,9, 12 ia another word for bitter, and 
my whole is what all boys are. 
W. VeatTs, 


a 
1 consint of 26 letters, 

My 29, 9, 5 is a garden tool; my 22, 12, 6, 8 is a point of 
the compass; my 26, 14, 17, 24 is in every housa; my 
25, 9, 24, 26 is a title; my 4, 2, 19,10, 21, 24 is a emall ship; 
my 18, 5, 15 ts a Moorish governor; my 11, 21, 12, 5 is @ 
goddess of youths my 22, 17, 24, 8, 12, 7,8, 12, 24 Is a town 
in England; my 18, 23, 9,19, 5 is a great comedian ; my 
13, 21, 1,6, 15 is @ girl's name; my 16,22, 9,24, 26 is an 
instrument of war; and my whole is what every boy should 
wish. ONE oF THE “ Bors.” 


mr. 
A metal; the Latin word. for yesterday; an animal; s 
sea; a British possession ; a country in ‘Earope: @ bird of 
prey; an art of speaking; a flower; a part of a circle; & 
Hower which means in the language of flowera “ beware;* 
the first and last letter of the Christian name reversed of @ 
most able commander in the time of Charles I. The initials 
Tead downwards will give the name of a tale in the Borg 
OF ENGLAND, and the finals apwards will give a uame im 
the tale of “ ‘Tom O’Reilly.”* 
HENRY STEWART. 
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Tv. 

Required the names of three boys, consitting each of 6 
letters, a9 that when yea read the first and last letters of 
each name from left to right you form = word representing: 
@ means of conveyance, 


A. PURRY. 


¥. 
A little way ont of London cit 
Lien the reso o¢ thie my altey’ 
All bills and dale, 


I 
Mg W, 3, 13, 6 ie 
veloros may'l, 2, 7, 8.9, 128 to perple 
tad; my-4, 5,1, 9 is painful ; my 6, 6, 
i a iver; my whole you will find is a well known 


J. P. WooDcoox. 
am eemposed of 13 letters. 
My 1,3,11, ian aabepomenat steer: my3,3 
means ascended ; 8, 5, 9, 11 is a black man ; 
i De name fox 33 my whole you will fod 1s 
‘known bero. 


J. P. Wooncocx. 


IT. 
T am composed of 13 letters. 
‘Tao 4, 8,3, 1 was 11, © 125 ae 18 because 6, tee 9, 
9,7, 13 by the 1, 5,3, 4 The fi jan of this is 
penal, 900 my. whole will ive 












title of a boy's 
A. PuRRY. 
Ix. 
T am composed of 14 letters. 


My 1,12, 3, 3 oe 9,12 iss near relation ; my 3,9, 10 isa 
eee) my 12 , 9. 4 ie'a colour; my 13, 11, ia, 14 lea noble- 
man; my 4, 5, 6. 3 le tender ; my 6, 2, 5,7 is. part of the 
body 5 mg ll, 2,4, 9, is an animal’ my w! is a new 
we 

7 * HERBERT HENDERSON. 
x. 

Sl and Apeey A town in Renfrewshire. 

100 and Bra An ancient seaport of Syria. 

1,0 and Alhaba A, toe of British India in the 
$50 end Waol An aucient town of 

600 apd cas, Adis:rict of persia 

30 and ye A city in Cambridgeshire, 

1.601 and ‘horn A village in Surrey. 

501 and sworn, A town in Berkshire. 

‘Wand bea An island near the coast of Tus- 

cany. 

100 and nany A city in Lorraine. 


and grta A farge river of Asiatic Tarkey. 
The initials read downwards will give the name of a tale 
in the Bors OF ENGLAND. 
HERDERT HENDERSON. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


xi 
‘The following name three trades. 
Hermon figs. Time Chs. Son tear it 


The following zane three 

C. big bear. Panl’asectiou. Q. U. ge the rude tabby is 

0 our roof, 
xIIL. 
The following name three Journals (for boys). 

‘Weys of bold Thor. The tarnation green guy of Mib. 

Bonny tales F. Hodge. 
A. PURRY. 


SQUARE WORDS. 
xv. 
Po fruit—A musical instrament—A pustle—To feed to- 


Adingie time—Want—Te # surrender—The first garden. 
WILLIAM GROVE. 


xvi. 

A woman's name ; a girl's name ; one who votes ; belong- 
tag to you; a month in the year; a musical entertain- 
ment ; a suitor; a reptile ; the latter part of a day ; a bird. 
The initials and finals read downwards will name two 
characters in the tale of ‘Red Snow’’ in the Bors or 
RAGLAND. 

W. F. TRINDER, 


NOTICE TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


To save contributors the trouble of writing respecting the non- 
tasertion of their puztles, we shall, in future, adopt the plan 
of naming the month during which those under consideration 
tere recetsed. The following list of ** Accepted" and ** De- 
nat ore Chose recewed during the month of NOVEMBER, 


ipaeene motes B. Harton, Francis Dent, Cyrft 
eee E. J. Hodge (1), R. "y, Bartlett (we have 
explained tbat the delay has been caused by the 
tango etock in'hand), Alfred Pack, T. W. W., B. 8., Joseph 
H. Hammond, W. F. Trender and Alice Sumner, G. W. B., 
©. Hombrow, MacJohn Venning, Lionel Littlepen, W. 
White, T. Hutchinson, W. Aitkens, C. bornpaon. a. 
McSorley, H. W. Hope, Margaret 8. Taockaberry, T. Pop- 
tam, H.’ Lovibond, George Gutarie, T. L. B., Harold 
Farniss(we again repeat that every puzzle received by us 
is acknowledged eitber as accepted or declined. We are 
happy to may that we have nearly cleared off the immense 
stock we had on}hand, and hope for the future that less delay 
‘will cecar.) 
DECLINED. — ‘Tom Davis McCord (not up to the mark), 
}, Bevilend (no full answers), Schoolboy (uo full answers), 





Corresyoudence. 
goer 
° Au ications to be addressed M 
Bowie S Baers, se Peet Sree, BO 
an emia ender any circumstances, undertake to give 
dical advice in the columns af this Journal. 


*, ao Namerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 
“cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents {n ashorter 
tme than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


_* Corre dents who wish to receive oat 
a! eee Seplies by pe 











cases send STAMPED dér ected envelopes. 
2. W.—There is a great difference BS tief for de- 
pines, friends in all a_i Soa jad a queer 
lea about mourning for cdced women 
Tan through the Mreotocesinge ‘with thelr bosoms exposed 


aud their hair disordered. 


Ths Lycians regarded mourning 
as unmant ning 


» and compelled men who wen' mourn! 

fo put on female garments. In Greece, when @ Dopulat 

general died, the whole army cut off thelr hair an 

manes of their h press At the present day, the Arabian 

hands and feet with eh indigo, which they 
quffer 10, remain el sat days. They also carefully abstain 
from milk during this ile fee on the ground that its white 
colour does not ir minds. In China. the 
mourning colour iewnit waiter Stourting for aparent or hus- 
band is required there by Jaw. under a penalty of sixty 
blows and a year’s banishment. When t Emperar dies, 
all his su fects let thelr hair grow for ope hu: days. 
In the Fe lands, on tenth day of the mourning, 
the ‘women § scourge all the men except the highest chicis. 
Another Paablona le costom ¢ there requires the friends and 
Telatives of the deceased to assemble on the fourth day 

rer the finer), and peace to themselves the amount of 

corrption, the corpse has sustained by that time. Inthe 
Sandwich Islands. persone d desirous of golng into mourning 
paint the lower part of their faces ick” and knock out 
their front teeth. 

‘VERGE ox THE GULF.—Eugene Sue was an eminent French 
novelist. He was intended 10 for the medical profession. and 
‘was attached to the army 38 a surgeon. In 1835 he entered 
the navy in the same ‘capacity. and was present at the 
Battle of Navarino. At the death of bis father, who had 
been one of the physicians In the household of Napoleon [. 
he snherited a fortune of £3,000 per annum, and then he 
abandoned his profession tur thatof Ilterature. He became 
® great favourite as the anthor of the ‘ Mysteries of 
Paris” and the * Wandering Jew ;” “ Martin the Found- 
ling” and the “Seven Cardinal Sins.” He was born in 
Paris, 1804, and dled there in 1857. 

A Cairpix.—(1.) Itis tipossibie to say what height you will 
grow to. How can any one tell you? We are tired of 
answering these frivolous questions. (2.) It does not 
mattor which, and the price of the binding depends upon. 
ue le in which you wish it tobedone. (3.) You write 

rood [running hand, and would sult s merchant's count: 


tn ng: 

JouN Stoxts.—All the situations in the General Post Office 
are in the gift of the Poatmaster-General. Applicants for 
tho situation of letter-carrier must forward the recommen- 
dation of some well-known respectable person and some 
testimonials of good character; and, if nominated, they 
will have to pass an examination in writing ‘dicta- 
tion, reading manuscript, and the first four rules of 
arithmetic. 

Loxpox.—(1.) Leave It alone, anil be satisfled. (2,) There 
are many cures, bat you must frst ascertain from what 
cause the bleeding arises. Consult the proper person, 
surgeon. (3.) Yes; there ts but little doubl that it Will 














tend to clear your head, @ consummation devoutly to be 
wished for. 
Hasivet.— As much talent and knowledge as you can possibly 
xain oF possess, some trade, Better be a good 
cobbler than a ‘bad actor. 
Pc Nzvitis,—The reason was explained, and to the great 


majority of our readers has proves! perfectly satisfactory. 
Previously to an: iteration taking plase, we had 
numerous letters asking us to make the price what {t Is 
now. With this oxplatiation we trust you and your friends 
‘will be sausfiet 

GILES EVERGREEN.— —(1.) Your handwriting Is very fair, but 
at your age, ought to be better. Still 1¢ would be satis- 
factory to any person who likes a plain, clear handwriting. 

we should prefer the latter. (3.) We have 

heard the Tonte Sol Fa preferred. 

A Reat Pappy.—1.) We are sorry we canzot Inform you 
of any soclety in which you might enrol your naine a8 a 
memver, (2.) In. due course of time no doubt what you 
ask for will appe 

Baienstanen.—'Ge) the lst {8 too tong 
Texpundence, (3.) Yea; in sever 

urope. 

Lueps Lorwen.—Certaluly you will; they will all be avail- 
able. Forward them when the time Is advertised. 

P. Quince. —Try either of the systems of the gentlemen you 

ton In question 3. (4.. es; it is indispensable for 

barristers to acquire 8 good knowlcdge of it. (5.) Mid- 


sl 

‘J 3.—Wo contd not possibly answer your questions 
Sicfora: There ia great ditliculty tn getting a situation in 
a vank. Wethink It preferable to that of clerk inalawyor's 


Mit’ z.—The price ofthe stage with everything complete, 
will be 9s. 34,, arxt you had better order it through your 
Dookseller. @.) Handwriting very good, 

Naoitan,—The numbers will ccst you 8s. 10d., Including 
the postage @; upon the receipt of the stamps, they will be 
forwarde 

M. G, (Ballymena). —If you will send the requisite number 
of stamps, we can at thimnes furward the monthly parts 
direct from the office. 

Cutarpos CiissoLp.—(1.) It has not only begun but ie nearly 





to appear in the cor- 
parts of Northern 





fished.  (2.) Not long, (3.) A voluine is published every 
six months. “(4.) Not at present. 
Henatp.—(1-) ‘The Herald's College. (2.) No; he can give 


his vote if he bas not previously voted: but itis seldom he 
votes atall. (3.) Yes: tho very thing. 

W. D. Sainesuxy.—Your wrliing ts certainly not gooa 
enough for a situation In a counting-house; we should 
therefore advise you to embrace the trade you speak of. 
Do not spell oblige,” oblidxe.” 

nck. (1.), Thanks tor your three stamps, which we sap- 

sean inteiited for the Lite-boat Fund. (3.) About 


iniug of the 14th centr 
5.—(1.) You will find all the directions given in No. 
“A Of the BOYS OF ENGLAND." (2.) Capable of very great 
improvement, 


A.H. R.—(.) We do not know of any. Would It not ba 
ensy Yor you to inquire? (2) Write to Mesers. Longman 
and Co. ; they willinform you. 

H. Jowes.—(1.) Not for some little time, (2.) You can 
procure then! at our office, 173, Freet Street. (3.) Yes. 

Penican (94th Regiinent).—You can have the nuubers sent 
for elght stamps. All the back numbers are in print. 








J. Lo 












: SOMETHING GOOD 
WITH TO-MORROW’S NUMBER OF 


YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
CONSISTING OF A 


LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT 
COLOURED PICTURE, 


Drawn, Bugraved, and Coloured expressly for that Work at 
8 cost of over 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
Representing 
An Exciting Scene on the Sores of Old England 
During the Oppressive Power of the Press Gang. 


Ma. E. J. BRETT assures his Readers that this will be 


one of the Grandest Gifts ever to the public, 
and, when framed, will grace parlour or drawing- 
room. 


In presesting this Grand Gift, MR. BRETT wishes to 
state that he does so as a mark of respect to his Readers for 
the powerful patronage bestowed on the YOUNG MEN OF 
GReaT BRITAIN. 


TWO NEW STORIES 


Will commence in the same Number of the YouNG MEN 
OF GREAT BuiTaln, one in conneption with the above 
Grand Pictare, entitled, 
THE PRESS GANG: 
A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 
By the Author of the “Bival Orasces,” “Tom Daring,” 
Co 


The othee New Story will be one of SCHOOL LIFB, 
entitled, 


HURRICANE TOWER: 
OR, THE SCHOOL ON THE CLIFF. 


By the Author of “ Friend or Foe,” “ Redlaw the 
Bushranger,” &., &c. 

With numerous other novelties, altogether making No. 108 

of the YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN one of the 

grandest Works ever produced. NO EXTRA CHARGE 

will be made, and the Number, with picture, will be only 

charged st the usual price of 


ONE PENNY. 


IMPORTANT. 


Orders from Our Readers and their friends should be given 
to their Booksellers IMMEDIATELY. 


Ro. 108 of the YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


READY THIS DAY. 
No. 5 OF 


ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ LAIR. 


With this favourite work will be given, from time to 
time, FULL-LENGTH PORTHAITS of the principal characters 
on plate paper. 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEBELY. 


TO OUR READERS! 


Mr. Brett wishes his Readers to understand that if 
any handbills have been inserted in his Works, they 
have been placed there without his knowledge or 
authority, by some person who has taken a mean 
advantaye of the popularity of the 

“BOYS OF ENGLAND,” 
“YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN,” and 
“BOYS OF THE WORLD,” 


Those three Journals being the only ones Mr. Brett is 
connected with, 

















MR. EDWIN J. BRETT 


Wishes to inform his readers, in acknowledgnrent of the 
great favour bestowed upon this Journal by all classes, 
that he intends to present Gratis 

A SERIES OF MAGNIFICENT GIFTS, 


to be continued week by week, of a most novel, amusing, 
and instructive kind. 

‘These gifte will entirely differ from anything hitherto 
given with any journal. 


Foll particulars will be given in an early Number of the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND, 


TO OUR READERS. 
Parr I. oF 


ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ LAIR 
Is NOW READY, 
Price Fourpence ; or, by Post, Fivepence. 
PART XXXVIII. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
IS NOW READY, 
Price Sixpence ; or, Post free from our office, Sevenpenee. 
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BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


Cidance 1, 2990. 





ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 


AND THE LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THB GREEN- 
‘WOOD SHADER. 


By the Aathor of “ Comto Causor,” &c. 
—_— 

CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 
ce sounded an 
larm on @ penn: 
whistle, and sv 
came half-a-dozen 
dogs of tremen- 

fond size, barkin; 

ce mad, “an 
showing as many 
teeth as you'd see 
in a dentist's shop 
window. 

Then there was 
a tusale all round, 

The dogs flew at 
the men, whose 
arrows flew at the 





ne _ferocions 
cur fastened on 


to the fail of 
Robin's coat, cur. 
tail-ing it 


much; another took out a large piece of the miller's 
calf, while a third ran between Little John’s legs 
and sent him sprawling. i 

All the men took out their staffe, and the Friar 
laid about him as if he were beating a carpet. 

The row, what with the dogs and the men to- 
gether, was something awful, 

The animals were so clever that each caught the 
arrows that were aimed at him inhis mouth, and 
took them to his master, who hurled them back 
at his foes, 

In short, the Friar and his dogs kept up sucha 
dog-ged resistance that the others were obliged to 
propose a truce. 

“Call off your dogs, Master Friar,” says Robin, 
“and we'll come to terms. You're exactly the 
sert of fellow I admire, and you've given me 80 
many marks of your affection (he alluded to the 
wounds, bruises and bites he had got all over 
him) that I shonld like you to join our band.” 

OA ,” said the Friar; “only, just remember 
this, for the future be more careful how you attack 
a poor tnoffensive Friar like myself, who has only 
a few little pet dega to defend him. I call it taking 
@ mean advantage.’ 

“T don't think you've got much the worst of it,” 
replied Robin; “and if that’s your idea of a little 
pet dog,” .he added, pointing to one who was only 
three removed from an elephant, “you are 
clearly not the fellow to make an enemy of. So, 
let’s be friends and allies for evermere.” 

Which they did. 

And Robin thought it a piece of luck 

To have met with the valiant Father Tack, 
‘Who proved so clever at killing a buck, 

Or cooking tripe, or a good sheep's pluck, 
Or roasting # capon, goose, or duck, 

That all of the merry crew were struck 
‘With their new companion, Friar Tack. 





CHAPTER VI. 

How Rabin turned butcher this chapter will tell, 

And in selling his meat, “sold” the sheriff as well. 
Boxp Robin was always “on” for a lark of some 
kind, and roaming the forest as he did, in all sorts 
of disguises, he met with no end of adventures, 
alike comic and exciting. 

One fine morning just as the sun was preparing 
to come out as a shining character, Robin, walking 
along a forest glade, whistling “I'm the lad that’s 
free and easy,” what should he meet but a butcher's 
cart; yes, and wonderful to relate, this cart had a 
horse to it; and, even more startling, the butcher 
was driving it along. 

“What checr, mate?” said Robin, probing the 
butcher playfully in the stomach with his staff 

le were 80 friendly to each other in the “good 
old times”), ‘Where are you bound ?” 

“To Nottingham Market,” was the repl , *to 
sell ny joints. I’ve got no end of splen it stuft 
here—lambe’ ribs, legs o' mutton, shoulders of beef, 
pigs’ pinek bullocks’ liver-——” 

“All right,” says Robin; “I want to set up in 
your line, so what will you take for the lot, cart and 


“A matter of twelve pun’ ten,” returned the 


er. 
“You'll have to look tremendously sharp to get 
all that out of me,” says Robin. “Come, here's 
seven five—eny it’s a bargain.” 
After a little hnggling—lasting three qnarters of 
an hoar—the butcher agreed, took the money, and 


[soy 





bolted off to his favourite “pub” te treat his com- 
panions, 

Robin drove to the market, and put up at a stall 
then, srhat' buy, buy, buy?” he 

en, Ww) ou. y 
cried. “Here you are!’ prime "tbe going ‘at tup- 
pence; legs o’ mutton, two bob, no matter what 
size; bullocks’ hearts, three hi each. The 
cheapest house in the trade. Noconnexion with any 
other _. establishment. What'l you buy, buy, 


buy 2” 

Robin was selling at such a.cheap rate that none 
of the other butchers could compete with him, 

They found themselyes—like Robin's meat—ex- 
tensively sold. Everybody came flocking reund our 
hero, and his stock was soon gone. e can’t say 
that he got much out of it—only the fun of the 
thing, and Fon is, after all, worth something, 
though they couldn’t buy it at the railway station 
for a penny a-week in those days. 

“phis 12 the style,” cried Robin. “Now, my 
noble sportsmen, what will you take a drink of? 
men to treat everybody in the market. Come 

long. 

He scrambled half-a-dozen handfuls among the 
spectators, and then, taking a party of jolly 
butchers into the nearest tavern, he treated them 
to whatever they fancied. This is an excellent 
way to make friends. Everybody was ready to 
give “three time three” for Robin, or, rather Beb 
Beefbone, as he called himself on this occasion. 

The sheriff, who had never forgotton the dressing 
he received at the hands of the outlaw’s band, in- 
quired about this butcher who was nndereelling 
everybody else, and seemed to have so much money 


to spend, 
Nobody, however, seemed to know who he was, 





“WHAT'LL YOU BUY, BUY, BUY ?” 


where he came from, or even whether he had been 
vaccinated. 

Says the sheriff, 

“T must see him; perhaps he has some more 
meat to eell cheap.” 

For the sheriff was awfully stingy, and made his 
servants dine off the bones of every joint for a 
week at least. 

So he sent for the butcher, and of course, not 
recognising Robin in that disguise, asked, 

i” ve you got any homed beasts you can sell 


me 

“Horned beasts? Plenty—thousands. I had 
ever 80 many sent to me by the last mail froma 
cousin of mine, who is a partner in the Australian 


Meat Company.” 

“You must have a good deal of land to feed 
them,” says the sheriff. 

“Rather,” replied the bold outlaw. “Why, I’ve 


get so much that nobody ever could see the end of 
ie the beginning either,” he whispered to 


ff Therefore, your worship, if boul come with me, | ch 


T'll show you my cattle, and then you can choose 
for yo Only, bring the ‘ ready’ with you, for 
it’s all ‘ money down’ with me, I can tell you.” 

The sheriff a, got a bag of money, and 
seated himself in Robin's cart. The latter drove 
him ever so fat into the forest. 

“ How about these horned beasts you were going 
to show me ?” says his worship, presently. “ We're 
a long time getting to ’em.” 

a serene,” answered Bob Beefbone. 
see that herd of deer over yonder.” 

“ 

“Well, if they ain’t ‘horned beasts,’ I shoujd like 
to know what is,” saye Robin. 


“You 





“Ob, but I meant cows and bullocks,” oried the 
sheriff, who began to be afraid he was being “sold.” 
Roe” you never said anything about that,” cried 


in. 
“ Besides, those deer belong to the king,” says 
the sheriff; “though many’s the as I've heard 
say, stolen by that tremendous rascal, Rebin Hood. 
Don't I wish I could catch him alive, oh !” 

“Do you? ‘Well, I tried to catch him once my- 
self,” replied the disguised outlaw. “I chased 
ten miles through the forest, bat found myself so 
nearer to him than when I started.” 

“You don’t say #0,” cried the terrified sheriff. 

“Don't I, though? Well, st last I did come up 
to Robin. It was just such a night as this, and in 
cus ey ideatical place, Hie ware upon, ee with 

e fury ef a tiger—as I might do to you 
hold of m throat—just as I doto younow. Then he 
took out his bugle—exactly this way—put it to his 
month and——' 

, help I” cried the sheriff, when he 
in's acting was turning into earnest, 
fours hehe thus cs caught a Tartar.” i asia 7 
2 preten ; ie, worship,” said Rebin, 
dragging the sheriff iy out of cart, Then 
plumping him on a heap of stones, he proceeded, 
“Bo, as I was saying, Robin blew his horn—a note 
exactly like this—' Tur-r-r-hoo-toot-toot-toot-too !’" 

Up started half a hundred bold archers, all armed 
with their bows and arrows—a most harrowig sight 
to the sheriff, who felt so terrified he could ly 
say bo to a goose. 

“Oh lor! then yon are Robin Hood yourself after 
all,” he cried, ‘and I shall be killed and murdered 
and slain and slaughtered and massacred in the 
coldest and icyest and freeziest of blood—o-o-oh!” 

“Don't alarm yourself,” cried Rebin; “we half 
killed you once before, I know; but we only mean 
to quarter kill you now, so that there will be just a 
quarter of venr life left, and I hope you'll make a 

use of it.” 

“ Yes, I will,” says the sheriff. 

Bo mp he aise with a ekip and a hop, 

But Robin immediately called ont, “ Stop! 

Don't tancy you're going to leave thin apgt 

‘Till you've promised repentance, and paid your shot!” 

Little John, having canght the runaway by the 
heel of his boot, dragged him back into the middle 
of the group of merry men, who cracked all sorts of 
jokes at his expense. 

“ We are not going to stand any more nonsense, 
cried Robin. ‘You must pay me in full for the 
‘horned beasts,’ according toour bargain. Out with 
your purse.” 

‘Oh, don’t go to rob me!” cried the sheriff; 
ae on all I have, but leave me my money.” fy 

“You promised to pay, so you can’t back ont,” 

isted Robin. viens 

“But why should I Poy, for what I didn’t have ?” 

“Look ye, y'r w'rship,” says Robin, “you just 
pay. us your money down here, and afterwards we'll 

let you Fo and then you can have the whole herd 
of showed you—if you can catch 'em.” 

“ A fair bargain !” cried all the other foresters. 

So the sheriff pulled out his purse, pere-naded 
that otherwise they would pers-ist in their demands, 
and perhaps proceed to pers-onal violence. 

So there were three hundred golden, glittering 
novereigns rolling out upon the grass. 

Robin took half himself, gave three quarters to 
his men, and returned every bit that was left to the 
original owner, which, I think, the reader will agree, 
was a very fair and equal division. 

Then they all eet to and had a regular caronse of 
“nut-brown” ale, and sung songs and joked jokes; 
all the time the unlucky sheriff, who was awfully 
hungry and thirsty, was obliged to look on, tied up 
to a neighbouring tree, so that he couldn't move. 

At last Robin walked up to kim, flourishing a big 
carving knife. The sheriff expected to see his own 
head roll off before his very eyes ; but Robin only 
intended to cut his bonds, 

“Now, then,” said the bold ontlaw, “will you 
promue for the future never to oppress the poor, 

ang for deer stealing, or pass severe sentences ; 
also to withdraw the price you have set on my head 
and altogether act like a benevolent old buffer ?” 

The sheriff ‘replied “ Amen!” for his mind was 
rather confused, and he somehow fancied he was in 





“That's all right,” said the ontlaw chief. ‘So, 
now you may go, and if you like to take my cart 
and horse, and also my carte de visite (here it is; I 
had it taken the other day in Nottingham) you're 
welcome. Always be grateful for the kind way 
we've treated you, and remember me to your missis 
and all of em at home.” ot 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 166.) 
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“¢yURDER |’ BELLOWED FREDDY, HOLDING UP HIS HAND WITH THE CRAB.” 


THE KING OF THE SCHOOL; | looked through the window. That’s what pat 
es w WILL WIN? him in such a rage.” 
a OR, WHO WI “ She’s anice girl—very nice,” observed Frank, 
By the Author of “Curvy CHASE,” “STRONGBOW,” | contemplatively. 


&e., &e. “And the truth is, you are about as fond of 


= 5, her as I am of Lizzie.” 
y CHAPTER X.—(continued.) “J suppose that is about the case, old 
: FTER a few moments’ hesitation and con- | fellow.” 
Z A fusion, Frank commenced his reply. “Now what will your mamma say, you 
“ Well, you see——” naughty boy? Of course you old country fami- 
“T saw, certainly.” lies are quite as particular about anything 
“ What did you see ?” that lowers your dignity as any wearer of @ 


“TJ saw you kiss her just as old Whackley! coronet could be.” 
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“ Of course there will be difficulties ; but I 
whould like to know who wrote that letter.” 

“So would I. But, Frank, I am not going to 
stay in bounds for three weeks.” . 

“T don’t think Ishall. But, good-night, old 
fellow ; I am most awfully sleepy.” 


The two boys then sought their respective |' 


couchez, to dream of the pretty creatures they 
had been dancing with. 

Hope whispered in their ears that time might 
and would remove many of the obstacles that 
soe in the way of the attainment of their’ 

ea, 





CHAPTER XI. 
CHANGED PROSPEOTS. 
A WEEK passed away. 


Neither Frank Egerton nor the Earl of Pem-| ¢ 


bridge had as gone beyond the bound 

prescribed. Charlie Fitzgerald, not Being in 
love, took his punishment more calmly, though 
the cqnfinement was very izksome even to-him. 

One morning Frank received a letter. 

It was in his mother’s handwriting, but 
Egerton was compelled to read it through twice 
ere he could thoroughly comprehend it. 

“My darling Frank,” it said. “You must 
ask Doctor Whackley to allow you to return 
home immediately. Your father is very very ill, 
and I fear for the result. His unfortunate ci 
speculations have been the ruin of his health. 
So come home at once, dear » to your 
affectionate, grieving mother 

“ADA EGERTON.” 

Frank at once rushed off to Doctor Whackley’s 
study, showed him the letter, and was told that 
he might start immediately. 

Two or three of his friends assisted him to 
pack up his portmanteau, and then saw him off 
to ithe salley station. met a " 

‘ow long the journey seemed compared wit! 
that to echool, and how different everything 


appeared. 

At length he reached London. 

CalHng a cab, he jumped into it, and was 
‘speedily driven to his father’s town resi- 
-dence, 

Mis mamma was waiting for him in the hall, 
and as Frank leaped from the vehicle, he cgyld 
see that she had weeping. 

Taga instant he clasped her in his arms and 


“You must not worry yourself, my dear 
mamma,” agid he, ‘All will be well in a few 
daya.” ‘ 

Mrs, n’s,only answer was @ gob. 

“ And is papa?” 

he sobs increased, but in the midst. of 
tl Erapk fancied he heard the solemn: word, 
“Bran?” 

So audden, so solemn and fearful was the news 
that it proved tao much for even the healthy 
netves of the boldest boy of Lexicon College. 

He gyooned. 

On his necovery, he found himself lying 
@ couch, by the side of which knelt his mot 
implorimg the powers above to grant the widow 
and the orphan stmength to bear the great trial 
-that had. befallen them. 

* 


Three days elapeed. 

All thet was mortal of poor Frank's father had 
heen consigned to the tomb, and a little party 
had asggmbled in the library to hear the will 
read, 

It was very short. 

Everything the testator possessed was be- 

ueathed to his son, Mrs. Egerton and Mr. 
,hrockmorton, the family solicitor, being exe- 
vali ony had scarcely. Been, concluded, 
-when the but]e;_entered with a large, official- 
dooking letter, addressed to Mrs. Fi ne 

“Read it for we, please,” said the widow, 
handing it to Mr. Tirockmorton. ‘ 

The legal gentlema? did so. i: 

“T must speak to yct and Mr. Frank alone, 
gaid he, when he had loked through the-letter. 

‘Mrs. Egerton wearily ‘pee, and led the way to 

apartment. 
SN tter," said Mr. “hrockmorton, when 
he had closed’the door, “is from solicitor, and 


* * 


£9,475. 168. 8d. is not paid within three days 


ity | Lexicon College. 





is to inform you that his client, Thorfield Hilton 
Baynes, holds a mortgage on all the estates of 
the late Mr. Egerton, and that if the sam of 


from the date of this letter, the morgagee will 
be compelied to foreclose without delay.” 

“Then pray settle with him without delay, 
Mr. Throckmorton.” 

“Yam sorry to be obliged to inform you, 
madam, that the matter is too serious to be dia- 
posed of in so easy a manner. There is not an 
eighth part of that eum standing to your eredit 
in the bank.” 

ea) why did you not advise him against sach 
astep?” 

“ T assure you, on my word of honour madam, 
that I never, till this day, heerd of such a 
mortage. He once spoke to me on the subject, 
but I fangied J-had persuaded him to abandon 
he scheme.” - fi 

“ Then-what is to be done ?” sighed. the poor 
widow, . ; 

“That réquires consideration, madam. Your 
husband borrowed all the available cash F pos: 
sessed some three months since, or I could have 
offered to relieve your difficulties.” 

“Only three days! That is cruel !” exclaimed 
Frank. “Surely this must be the father of the 
boy I thrashed !” 

“What !” 

“There is a boy named Hilton Baynes at 
I_ gave him a very severe 
beating the first day I was there. Perhaps this 
is his revenge !” 

“My son, why did you fight to bring all this 
trouble upon me ?” 

“JT would not have done so, mamma, had I 
guessed what it would result in; but I could 
not stand by and see him ill-treat one much 
smaller and weaker than himself.” 

“Tt cannot be helped now, Frank dear,” said 
Mrs. Egerton, throwing her arms round her san’s 
peck. “The only thing we have to consider is how 
to get ri of this mortgage.” 

“T will see this solicitor at once, and get an 
interview with Mr. Baynes, if possible,” said 
Throckmorton. “ Perhaps we may be able to come 
to some amicable arrangement.’ 

Mr. Throckmorton did manage an interview 
wlth Mr. Baynes’s solictor the next day, and 
Mr. Baynes himself happened to come in while 
the two were conversing. 

But no good resulted from the meeting, and 
he was compelled to‘return to'Mrs. Egerton, and 
inform her that, according to the terms of the 
letter, the money must be forthcoming withia 
the specified time. 

The remainder of the term of grace granted 
was spent by Mr. Throckmorton in endeavouring 
to raise sufficient maney to pay off the encum- 
brance. 

In that too he was unsuccessful,though hedgied 
in gery direction. 

* * s * * 

Heartrending was the scene when the widow 

K orphan ware compelled to quit the home 
i Jar © many xeats, hed been one of happi- 
mess to RB. 

On examination it was fonnétbat Mrs, Eger- 
ton, after setting aside a sum for Srank's educa- 
Sign, would be in receipt of an income-of nearly 
two hundred a-year. 

“ That’s enongh te lize on till I cap retrieve our 
fortunes,” sajd Frank, endeavouring puta gay 
face upon the matter. 

Eventually a small house was taken in the 
southern suburbs, to which the widew lolly 
removed. 

Frank returned to school, it having been de- 
termined that he should remain there for another 
year at least. 





CHAPTEB X1I.. 
& CONSULTATION, 


At Lexicon College Frank found things going 
on much. ag they had heen previous to his 
father’s death. 

The boys had heard from the Earl: of Pem- 
bridge and Charlie Fitzgerald that it was 
Baynes’s father who had held the fatal mort- 
gage; accordingly, Baynes himself wag for a 
few days shunned more than before, 





Gradually, however, he was re-establishing 
himself in the good opinion of some. 

“ How can it be my fault? What blame can 
attach tome?” he would ask. “I am not re- 
sponsible for my father's business transactions. 
And, if Egerton had written to me when notice 
was first given, I might have helped to make 
some arrangement.” 

This argument was accepted by many of the 
boys; buat it was quite evident to some of the 


‘more observing ones that Baynes was iy reality 


very pleased at the misfortune that had come 
upon our hero. 

For a day or two after his return Frank was 
permitted to do as he pleased, but he very soon 
settled down into the regular routine of the 
echoel, 

e ° . 2 

Egerton very soon found that the-m: fous 
sounds in the corridor were still heard at nights. 

No one hai been able to discover how they 
were caused. 

Watching was useless. 
~ Frank-tonta notion that Webber had some- 
thing to do with it. 

fy way of proving the correctness of his idea 
he took an opportunity of quietly turning the 
key in the lock one night when leaving Freddy's 
room after a friendly chat, thus making that 
ingenious youth a prisoner. 

The trick was so far successful that no strange 
noises were heard that night. 

It would be impossible, however, to always 
keep Freddy under lock and key, so Frank set 
his wits to work to find out in what manner the 
peculiar sounds were produced. 

The next night, as soon as all the boys were 
in their rooms, he strewed the whole of the floor 
of the corridor and staircase with fine sand, 
upon which would appear the footprints of any 
one who walked about in the night. 

Next morning, after the sounds had been 
louder than usual, Frank, and one or two others 
to whom he had entrusted his secret, looked 


the flooring was marked with 
iar kind of scratches imaginable, 
but no footmarks could be seen. 

The boys were more puzzled than ever, and 
the younger ones were confirmed in their belief 
that Lexicon College was haunted by unquiet 
spitite. 

Frank Egerton, Marsham, the Earl of Pem- 
bridge, aud Charlie Fitzgerald, held a con- 
sultation. 

Each of them ‘had thoroughly examined the 
floor of the corridor before the sand was swept 
away. 

These marks could not have been caused 
by any human being,” observed Fitzgerald. 

“ Yet how could a phantom—a thing of air, 4 
mere ghadow—do anything of the kind?” asked 
Frank. we 

“ Perhaps nefther a humaa being nor a spirit 


‘fe the moving opase of these strange noises,” 


observed the earL 

“ Jn which ease we must suppose some vege- 
table gubatance to ho eudowed with powers of 
locomotion, How absurd!” sneeved Mar- 
sham. 

“Net at all,” repled Pembridge. 

“ Then how could the noises be made f™ 

“ By anjmals of the inferior order.” 

ph, thiap-ig poible,” said Frank. 

“But where do the animals comes from? 
There are yo cata or dogs in the house,” said 
Marsham. 

“ That's what we have to find out." 

“Then if they are animals, my apfmale, my 
pets, shall have a look at them.” A 

“What do you meag.?” 

“<% maan. to bring my two terriaws into school 
to-nigf, and take eee to my. room. As 
soon a# the noise is , Open goes the door, 
and out goes Pincher. The result %, of course, 
that any living thing not big en@ngh to rm 


away with the dog is stopped.’ 

ar, 6008, “put what will berthe cons 
We i the . 

s iscover the ghost.” > 

“And the doctor discovers that your dogs 
have keen brought into the school-hoyse, coD- 
trary to his express orders,” 

“J don't think he wotfld be very angry. At 
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all events, I'll risk it for the sake of unearthing | apartment had also provided a policeman’s| must find oat to whem these four-footed animals 
Freddy’s ghosts.” ~ lantern. belong. “Do you know, Fi at” 

The little group then separated. “Freddy is frightened ; he'won’t let his ghosts| ‘‘ Yes, sir,” responded Charlie, after amoment’s 


Marsbam went to the “Six Bells” to visit his 

hounds, as he now styled the terriers. 

He had the satisfaction of finding them in a 
very lively condition -and evidently well fitted 
for the task he desired them to perform. 

i who had taken a very studious turn 
-of late, went back to the school-house to thumb 
the pages of Homer. 
“1 must imitate hie example,” Frank Egerton 
remarked to his companion, the Earl of Pem- 


af hepe not. Charlie is getting quite ill.” 

“Itie necessary for me to study now more 
than ever. My prospects are very much changed, 
and I shall:have to work hard to make myzelf a 
name and position when I leave school.” 

#Whet profession do you intend to adept 1” 

“Tt was my father’s wish that I should become 
~# benpister, and I-now feel more than ever.com- 
pelled to respect his wishes,” 

“Frank, I have, pr ehall have mech infinence. 
It shall be exerted to the usmoat to promote your 


“For which promise I sincerely thank your 
lordship.” 


eae bother! and drop the title, please, 

“Certainly, if you wieh it. And now I want 
you to tell me if you have seen or heard anything 
of those girls ?”” 

“No; I wrote to Lizzie though, and had an 
answer. She and her sister were extremely sorry 
to hear of your misfortune. I wish I could find 
out who sent that note to the doctor.” 

“So dol. ‘Sorry to imform you that your 
pupils frequently visit a house inhabit by 
people whose moral character will not bear ex- 
amination—a house well known to the police,’ 
By Heaven ! a good idea strikes me. The police 
shall tell the doctor what they know about old 
Conway and his daughters.” 

“That would be beat.” 

“Twill write to the inspeeter this evening, 
and ask him to call upon the doctor to- 
morrow 1” * 

Acting upon this idea, the two boys returned 
to the school, and concocted an epistle which 
they dispatched by the hands of their general 
servant, Harry, to the inspector of the Ballsbury 
Police, 

In half-an-~bour the messenger returned. 

“Well?” demanded Frank. 

“That's his answer, six,” said Hasty, handing 
a letter. 

Eagerly tearing open the envelope, he read that 
the inspector knew nothing whatever against the 
People mentioned, believed. them to be very re- 
€pectable, and: would -be most happy to serve 
Mr. Egerton and his friend, the Earl of Pem- 
bridge, by stating as much to the principal of 
Lexicon College. 

“That's all right,” said he, most joyously. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LAYING PHE GHOSTS, 
‘THat evening at supper time there was a gene- 
tal busz of whispered conversation going on. 

Somehow or other the secret had leaked out 
that Egerton and Marsham had bid defiance to 
‘the ghosts, and that the secret would most pro- 
bably be divulged during the night. 

As they trooped off to bed Frank and his com- 
panions stood at the bottom ‘of the staircase, 
and cautioned them all to keep mn their rooms. 

They were the Jast to retire. 

Deetor Whackley had been informed that his 
senior pupils. intented to trap the midnight 
distarbers, but had net been teld how it was to 
‘de done, 

He promised them that no one shoud be 
permitted to interfere with their arrangements, 
then went to his study. 
suse about an hour after retiring al was 

The four boys had met in Marsham’s room, 
anit heppened to be close to the head.af the 

irs, 

Qf course the dogs were.there (Freddy had 
_ Bob been told of this); and the owner of the 





loose to-night,” said Fitzgerald. . 

“Hask! here it is,” observed Pembridge, 
holding up his finger in a listening sttitude. 

“T don't hear it,” said Frank, rising softly. 

“Nor I,” said Marsham. “Besides, I know 
these two beauties would soon give the alarm if 
any-one walked along that corrider.” 

“Well, I fancy I shall go to bed,” observed 
Fitzgerald, after a pause. 

“Don’t go yet,” was the response. 

“I can hear the spirits moving uow,” said 
Frank. 

At that moment one of the dogs, Pincher, 
half rose, and, looking towards the door, gave a 
low growl. 

a quiet,” muttered Marsham, stooping 
down and placing a hand over each dog’s 
mouth. 

The pattering noise was now plainly heard on 
the staircase. © 

At last there came the gentle scratching sound 
at the door of the room they were in. 

That was the signal for action. 

Fitzgerald immediately turned on the bull’s- 
eye, while Frank Egerton threw open the door. 

“ At them, good dogs ! Kill them !” exclaimed 
Marsham, and with a succession of shrill barks 
the two terriers dashed out. 

One boldly scampered down the stairs, its 
feet making a noise something like that they had 
previously heard, while the other dashed up the 
corridor. 

By the time Fitzgerald could get to the door 
wrth the light a succession of shrill voices were 

The next moment they saw that Pincher had 
secured a fine rabbit. 

The other dog had rushed down stairs ; and, as 
soen as captive number one had been killed, 
the boys prepared to see what was going on 
below. 

Of course many of the other boys had kept 
awake in anticipation, and more than one door 
was thrown open as they passed to see what had 
happened. 

Freddy Webber peepad out. 

“Sold, my boy |” exclaimed Marsham, play- 
tally striking him on the head with the dead 
rabbit. 

“ What a shame to kill the poor rabbit,” re- 
plied Freddy, retiring into his room to hide his 
vexation at the discovery of his trick, and the 
death of his pet. 

Egerton and his friends hurried away towards 
the lower part of the house. 


On arriving at a large room in which the; 


pupils were allowed to keep boxes to contain 
their bats, balls, cricket shoes; &c.; they found 
the dogs making desperate exertions to reach 
two or three more rabbits, 

The animals had retreated to a kind of hutch, 
and were safe. 

“At all events we know how the noise is 
made,” said Frank; “that is one great satis- 
faction.” 

“But we must punish Freddy in some way or 
other,” replied the proprietor of the dogs. 

“We had better wait till to-morrow,” said 
Frank. “ Let us see how the doctor takes it.” 

At that moment the gentleman spoken of 
made his appearance. ‘ : 

“ Well, young gentlemen, have you discovered 
—Ab, ‘what is this? he exclaimed, as one of 
the dogs took a sniff at his leg. 

“Two dogs, sir,” said Marsham. 

“Is it these animals that have caqsed this dig- 
turbance for some weeks past ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then how came they here?” 

“They are mine, sir; I brought them into 
the college to assist in detecting the offenders.” 

“ Against the rules, Remin 
cumstance in:the moming, Fitagerald.” 

“T assure you, six, this js the first time they 
have been in the building. I should not have 

‘ht them ia now, liad it not been suggested 
that they would find outthe nocturnal prowlers.” 

“Humpb! Well, don’t let it oceur again. 
What did you find?” 

“ Some rabbits, sir. Here is one of them.” 

“ Killed the ghost, eh? ha, ha! But now we 





me of this air- | be 


hesitation. 

“ Who is the owner !” 

Fitzgerald hesitated more than before, and 
the doctor repeated his question, adding— 

“Tf you know, you may as well tell me, If 
you refuse, you only draw down punishment 
upon yourself ; and I shall be pretty certain to 
find out from someone else.” 

“ They belong to: Webber, sir.” 

“Very good. Now then to your beds, boys. 
These dogs, I eupppse, must remain here all 
night? I hope they won't bark or howl.” 
i take care of that, sir,” replied Mar- 

am, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FREDDY I8 DOUBLY PUNISHED, 
THE next morning, when the names were called 
over, Doctor Whackley ordered Freddy to come 
to the front. 

He then harangued the whole school on the 
sin of practical joking generally, and of Freddy’s 
joke in particular. 

The worthy doctor detailed every circumstance ; 
how the rabbits were originally captured in the 
woods, haw Webber had brought them home 
and confined them in this hutch, always. taking 
‘care to: leave the door open ,at night, a circum- 
stance which the instanct of the animals led 
them to take advantage, of for the purpose of 
indulging in a scamper over the premiaes; the 
same instinct inducing them to return to their 
lair at daybreak, 

Having been thus solemuly reproved, poor 
Freddy was well birched, an operation which 
brought the water into his eyes. 

However, he soon recovered his natural good 
spirits, and an hour after school, had, in all pro- 
bability, forgotten his whipping. 

The King of the School and those who aided 
in the detection of the rabbit trick, had, after 
another consultation, come to the conclusion 
that the dozen strokes Freddy received were not 
a sufficient punishment for his offence. 

So, in spite of the doctor's warning against 
Peactical joking, they resolved to victimise poor 

Webber. 

How to do it though was the great qucs- 
tion. 

Stale dodges would be simply a waste of time, 
for Freddy would natarally be on the look out, 
and, therefore, would not be very easily 
trapped. % 

Several plans were sagzested, but all were 
found fault with. 

“Let us take a-etroll through the town,” said 
the earl. .““ We.may see something or other that 
will give us an idea.” 

The proposal was agreed to, ‘and they set 
out. 4 

A shoemaket's shop very naturally suggested 
wax, but that was over-rdled. 

“See 1” exclaimed Frank, pausing before a 
fish stall, on which some crabs were exhibited. 
“ e could only get some of those alive.” 

“ What would you do with them ?” 

“ Put them in his bed.” 

“Yon oan have some live ones-this evening, 
sir,” said the proprietor of the fish eetablish- 
ment. AS GY i wa 

“That's jolly. What time?” 

“ About eight o’cloek.” « : 

A bargain was immediately concluded. 

* 


Evening came, and poor Freddy little knew 
what was in store for him. 

After supper, she Earl of Pembridge slipped 
away without being obscrved, and placed the 
live ‘crabs beneath the oovering' of Freddy's 


id. 
Webber feared that.aomething was intended, 
and hastened away soon after. 

His room, however, appeared not to have been 
entered by'anyone, ~ 

He waited for the-boy. who oceupied the.other 
ped, and who had returned from the apiek de- 
partment, and saw Hutchinson fairly beneath 
the sheets ere he himsglf attempted to un- 
dress, 
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When he did commence to disrobe, it was not 
many seconds before he had divested himself of 
his clothing. 

Then he sprang into bed, leaving the light 
burning. 

He felt some foreign sudstance, and imme- 
diately put down his hand to feel what it 
was, 


This, of course, was a fine opportunity for 
srab number one, who immediately seized 
Freddy's finger in its powerful claws, while at 
the same moment number two made a 
desperate onslaught on his toes. 

“Murder!” bellowed Freddy, holding up the 
hand from which dangled the crab, and—— 
“Murder f he shouted a second time, as he 
kicked aside the bed-clothes, exhibiting the 
foot that was being attacked by the other 
animal. 

Hatchingon raised himself up on his elbow, 

and gave a quiet chuckle at the strange 
scene. 
“What's the matter, Freddy ?” inquired Eger- 
ton, opening the door. He and his companions 
had been waiting outside in expectation of some 
such scene, 

“Matter enough! This is a very shabby way 
of serving a fellow.” 

“ Serves you right, Freddy,” said Marsham, 

“Does it? Well, I wish you had one of these 
brutes dangling to each ear, then you would be 
served right.” 

“ Freddy is out of temper to-night,” said the 
earl, “His birching has soured that naturally 
sweet disposition of his.” 

“ He is in a erabbed humour,” observed Fitz- 
gerald. 

“Come, none of that, Charlie,” said Webber, 
joining in the general laugh. “TIt is quite bad 


enough to be eaten by these beasta, without being 
compelled to listen to such fearful attempts at 
joculerity.” 


eceeded in loosening the crabb’s hold 
Webber threw it among the 





group. 
On turning round to see what had become of 
it, Egerton saw the broad, placid features of 
Professor Moeritz. 
Ly What is dis? You haf play some joke! Bad 


“ Please don't say anything to Doctor Whack- 
ley, professor, We won't do it again.” 

“Mein Gott! what shall this beast be?” 

“Tt is a crab,” 

The professor stooped, took it up, and imme- 
diately received a sharp nip. 

He dro it much more hastily than he 
had picked it up, to the great delight of the 


boys. 

“T shall say nothing; but if se doctor shall 
observe this noise I must flog you,” said he, 
wiping the di finger. 

“The doctor won't know, sir.” 

“Won't he,” said Freddy. “I can’t get this 
beast off, 80 I shall be obliged to go down to 
school to-morrow with it dangling to my 
foot.” 

Thinking that poor Freddy had been suf- 
ficiently punished, Frank Egerton exerted all 
his strength, and released his friend from 


“T want to speak mit you, Egerton,” said the 


rr. 

scorns, sir,” said Frank, following him 
out 

“T haf told you of ze Englander mit whom I 
fight. Ze same name as you?” 

“Yes.” 

“T haf seen him in town. 
and see if it is your oncle.” 
ki “Bat, sir, I should not know my uncle if I saw 

im.” 

“You will see if his features resemble those of 
your father.” 

“Well, I will try. Good-night, sir.” 


* * * * 


The next evening Frank ard the 
were strolling about the town together looking 
for this mysterious individual who might, or 
might not be, the uncle of our hero. 

laving perambulated the streets for some 
time, they walked towards the “ Six Bells,” 


You must watch 





Professor Moeritz had resolved to taste some 
of the ale of that noted hostelry, which, as he 
averred, resembled in flavour the beer of his 
native land. 

The beer was produced. 

Some little time was mnt in discussing it, 
then the professor and pupil rose to return. 

They had just gained the street door when a 
man 6 
His face was turned away, eo that they could 
not see it ; but Professor Moeritz grew very ex- 
cited and exclaimed— 

“That is the man, mein young friend.” 

Frank gazed upon the figure with some as- 
tonishment. 

“Why not go speak to him?” continued 
Moeritz. 

“What possible excuse can I make? I am 
not a stranger in the town.” 


THB 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 


By the Author of “ Pasr amp Paxsent,” &c., &e. 

——— 

MONGST theimportant events 
which followed Napoleon's 
marriage with the Arch- 
Duchess, Marie Louise must, 
be mentioned the incorpora- 
tion of Holland with the 
French Empire and the ele- 
vation of Bernadotte, one of 
Napoleon’s genevals, to the 





throne of Sweden. 
In the meantime, the French armies met with 
t success in Spain, and it only remained to 


grea 
By this time the unknown individual had| chase the British from Portugal to render the 
walked some distance up the road towards the | whole Peninsula subject to France. 
wood, R 


“Do you watch him,” said the 


One of Bonaparte’s most famous generals, 


professor ; | Massena, was sent with 80,000 men to effect 


“see what he does in that wood. Ich wilt) this ; and Lord Wellington, who had only 30,000. 
hed to retreat before them until he reached a 


rearten bis er cwriick kommt.” * 
Frank followed the stranger as directed, 




















THE PASSAGE OF THE RIVER BERESINA. 


He watched him pass along the crest of the 
hill, then descend, and enter the town by another 
route, 

But our young hero could scarcely believe his 
eyes when he saw the individual he was watcb- 
ing enter the house in which sweet Kate Conway 
and her father lived ! 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 166.) 





WHeEn is a chair like a lady’s dress? When it is 
eat-in. 

‘Wy are authors who treat of phyriomnony like 
soldiers? Because they write about face, 

A orTy buck visited the Shakers at Lebanon some 
time since, and me he was rand ering through the 
village, encount a stout, eaty imen of the 
sect, and thus accosted him :—“ ai, Broadbrim, 
are you much of a Shaker #” ‘' Nay, not much, but. 
Ican do alittle that way.” So he seized the as- 
tonished man by the collar, and nearly shook him 
out of his boots, 

A XEGnO was brought up before the Moyor of 
Philadelphia for stealing chickens, The theft was 
conclusively prot “Well, Toby,” said his Honor, 
“ what have you got to say for yourself?” “ Nuffin, 
but dia, Boss; I was as crazy as a tom cat in lub, 
when I stole that ‘ar pullet, cos I mite hab stole de 
big rooster, an’ I neber done it. Dat shows 'clusively 
dat dis nigger was laboring ‘under de delirium 
tremendus.’ 





© I will wait till he returns, 


the river Tagus, which he fortified, and where he 
safely defied the assaults of the enemy. 

They are now known in history as the lines of 
Torres Vedras. 

Before we quit for a time the affairs of the 

ish Peningula, we should state that Murat, 
who had done so much to enable Napoleon 
to conquer Spain, and who had married his 
sister, Caroline, was elevated by him to the 
throne of Naples, 

He was enthusiastically received in that city. 

We now approach the quarrel betwixt France 
and Russia, which was the chief cause of 
Napoleon’s downfall. At the peace of Tilsitt, 
Napoleon had promised the Russian emperor 
that, if he would not interfere with his views 
with to Europe, he, Napoleon, would aid 
Alexander to subjugate Turkey. Napoleon 
broke this promise, and this was the first cause 
of the rupture between the two emperors, 

Another grievance was the i of 
Napoleon with an Austrian princess. Russia 
did not like the alliance of so powerful a king- 
dom as France with a kingdom so close to her 
as Austria, It seemed to threaten her own 
safety. 

After the interchange of many hostile notes 
war was declared between the two emperors. 
Russia and Sweden made common cause with 
Great Britain in opposing Napoleon's ‘‘Conti- 
nental system,” of which we have spoken in a 
previous chapter ; and the French emperor, who 
now had arrayed under his banners the military 
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strength ef Western and Southern Europe, 
boldly advanced to attack the Russians in their 
own country. 

The Russians had resolved to adopt a mode of 


Napoleon, with the main body of 
his troops, marched uy Moscow, the 
ancient capital of ia, while a 
large division of his forces menaced 
&t. Petersburg, the new capital. 

A Bassian spy who had remained 
near the French post rode off to give 
notice to his countrymen of the near 


approach of the foe. 
He was pursued, but, by driving his 
horse across a partly en river, 
to 


In one last effort to save Moscow, 
the Russians abandoned their policy 
of retreat, and, having fixed upon a 
position near a village named Boro- 
dina, there awaited the invading host. 

The French were bold, the Russians 
obstinate; nearly seventy thousand 
men perished in the Battle of Boro- 
dina, and the result was that Napoleon 
entered Moscow and took up his resi- 
dence in the “Kremlfn,” in other 
words, the ancient palace of the Em- 
peror of Russia. 


He was not left long in peaceable 
cceupation of it. 

From the first day of occupation, fire had a) 
peared in different quarters, and, at length, 
fanned by a strong wind, the flames became 
masters of the city. 

Napoleon now wished to advance upon St. 
Petersburg ; but his generals opposed the plan 
as being too dangerous. 

A month was wasted in idle discussion ; and 
then Napoleon sent to the Russian emperor 
offers of peace. No answer came, and he re- 
solved to retreat, 





the French army and mercilessly 
wounded or exhausted foreigner w! 
behind by his comrades. 

The wreck of the mighty army with which Na- 


every 


In epring the Russians had leisure to count 


was left | the bodies, and found them to amount to between 
thirty and forty thousand. 


Before taking leave of this portion of Napo- 


poleon had intended to subdue Russia retreated | leon’s career, it should be mentioned that he was 
through Prussia and Poland, overwhelmed with | informed, during his retreat, of an alarming 
disasters and at length Napoleon deserted it, | event which had taken place in Paris. 

hurrying to Paris, partly to save himself, and 





DEPARTURE OF THE RUSSIAN SPY. 


partly in the hope of being able to raise fresh 
with which he might meet those whom 


he had attacked, and who had now become in- | 4 


vaders in turn. 

It is not possible, in the space at our com- 
mand, to describe all the heroie deeds accom- 
plished by the remnant of the French army 
in its retreat; but the passage by it of a 
river, named the Beresina, must not be un- 
noticed. 

Closely pursued by the enemy, the French had 


MASSACRE OF WOUNDED FRENCH BY THE COSSACKS. 


The winter had ect in unusually early. 

The French troops were disheartened ; much 
of the country which they had to traverse on 
their return ‘to France was exhausted, and a 
ferocious enemy perpetually pursued them. 

Thousands perished of cold and hunger, and 
thousands more beneath the spears of the Rus- 
ian cavalry, eo well known under the name of 


These light horsemen hung about the rear of 


only just time to throw two frail bridges over 
the stream. 

The troope and stragglers, amongst whom were 
many women, were crowding over them when 
one gave way. 

As usual, the weakest suffered, and vast 
numbers were drowned. 

The Beresina froze completely in a short time 
after, and formed a huge grave in which the 
dead did not decay. 


Malet, a Republican general, escaped from a 
house where he was under the surveil- 
lance of the police, and producing a 
forged decree of the Senate which 
announced the death of Napoleon, and 
the establishment of a provisional com- 
mittee of administration, assumed the 
command of some of the troops in 
Paris, and had nearly made himeelf 
master of the city, when he was 
arrested by the chief of the military 
police, and put to death with twelve 
of hia accomplices. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 152.) 

Gag 


Cavtion.—The editor of the Albany 
Nickerbocker eaye, that he found the 
following advertisement stuck ona lamp- 
post in Canal Street :—Strayed or 
stolen, my wife Ann Maria, hoever 
returns her will get his head broke. As 
for trusting her, anybody can do 20 who 
sees fit, for, as I never any of m 
own debte, ft is not at icely that 
will lay awake nights thinking of other 

ple's.—JaMES Q. Doxson.” 

“Bampo,” said Tim, “why is that 
melon on your shoulder like vege- 
tables?’ “Don’t know.” “I will show 
you,” said Tim, kindly taking it. “This 
you will observe, is a musk melon; 
and this,” giving ita toss, “is a turn-up ; 
and now,” he continued, as it came thundering over 
the he d and face of the astonished Sambo, “ it is a 
A LAWYER, who was sometimes forgetful, having 
been en; to an offender, 
began by saying—“ I know the pri at the bar, 

he bears the character of § 2 most consum- 
Whispered, to hin that the pelooner wes Lis eica 
whi to i was his client 
when} he immediately continued—“ But what “ 
and good man ever lived who was not calumniated 
by many of his contemporaries ?” 





ENTRY OF MURAT INTO NAPLES, 


Ar Saint Bartholomey, near Laferte-Gaucher, an 
old countryman lay on his death-bed. Hisson went 
to fetch the clergyman, and stood knocking at his 
door for three hours, “Why didn’t you knock 


louder F° eald’ the clergyasan. “T was afraid of 
waking you,” said the clown. ‘Well, what is the 
matter?’ “TI left my father dying, sir,” “So! so! 


he must be dead then by this time?” "Oh no, air,” 
returned the other, “ neighbour Peter said he would 
amuee him til I came back.” 
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A STRANGE CAREER;. 


OR, THE FORGER'S VICTIM. 





CHAPTER XXVL—(continued). 





E’RE a stoppin’, cap’en.” 
“ Yes.” 
In a short time they 
ran into Crewe station. 
Captain Bingham got 
out and the guards were 
on the platform. 
“That was a good spin, 
sir.” 
“Yes, When shall we 
bein London? You won't 
stay here long?” 

“Qnly while they're 
putting a fresh engine on, sir.” 

“That’s right. Make them look sharp, and 
there’s a sovercign for you at the end of the 
journey.” 

Osptatn Bingham then went to thé engine and 
saw the fresh one attached to the train. He 
looked at the driver; a fine, healthy fellow, with 
sandy bushy beard, and a bronzed face expressive 
of good’ humour. 

“Tshould like to ride on the engine,” said 
Captain Bingham, “can’t stand being shut up 
in that caboose.” 

“Well, jump up, sir,” said the driver. “Sit 
down on that lump of coke, and don’t talk to 
me only when I begin to talk to you, and then 
you won't interfere.” 

In another minute the whistle sounded, and 
the engine started off: In a few minutes they 
were rushing along like the wind. 

It was a suitable position for Captain Bing- 
ham, for it soothed his fevcrish excitement better 
than being in the carriage with Tim. Here 
there was life and action—an iron giant grap- 
pling with space and annihilating distance. As 
they went rushing along, the hopes of the captain 
increased—he felt certain of success. 

After awhile they ran into Rugby station. 
This was the last stoppage they would make 
before they reached London. 

“ Now, we shall leave you here, sir. My orders 
are to work it from Crewe to Rugby, and then 
I'm relieved.” 

Captain Bingham got down on to the platform, 
and the “ Firefly” was detached and run off from 
the metals, to make way for the fresh engine. 

The captain walked down the platform, to see 
after Tim. 

“All right, Tim?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“ How do you like this travelling ?” 

“Sooner be on deck, sir. It’s all very well for 
a mile or two, but it’s precious tiring to be 
cooped up in this crib like "tween decks.” 

The captain took some wine which they had 
brought with them, and which Tim had with 
him in the carriage, and gave some to the guards, 

The fresh engine was attached to the carriages, 

Captain Bingham, after a word from the 
guards, was invited to jump up on the engine. 

The guards gave the signal for starting, and, 
after jumping into their vans, the engine snorted 
out of the station, 

In much less time than they expected, they 
arrived at Euston, where the captain told a 
porter to get the two fastest cabs he could find. 

“ What do you want two for, sir?” asked Tim. 

“It makes the load lighter, and we shall, no 
doubt, pick some one up on the road.” 

The captain got into the first cab, and Tim 
into the second. 

“ Drive to 92, St. James's Square. Tell the 
other cab to follow. Drive hard—and charge 
double fare.” 

Captain Bingham shouted out these instruc- 
tions with great rapidity, and the two cabs raced 
out of the yard. 

It-was a quarter-past five when the two cabs 
rattled ontiof the station yard. It was still dark. 

They were not long in reaching: St. James’s 
Square. 

Captain Bingham. leaped out of the cab, and 
Tan up the steps of Lerd Bartiemere’s mansion. 
He pulled the bell long and furiously. 

The footman, who hat been indulging rather 
freely over night, was taking his rest in an arm- 








chair in the kitchen. 
and came,out.into the srea, and in: a yawning 
voice asked— 

“ Who's there 2” 


“Come and see,” said Captain Bingham, }' 


looking. down at the man of. pluah; “and be 


quick, or by Heaven this: will be the last week 


you'll be in the service of Lord Bartlemere.” _ 

The footman soon appeared, and Captain Bing- 
ham, handing him a sovereign, sai 

“Take that for yourself, and take this card to 
your master. Tcli his lordship I must sce him 
instantly. I shall wait five minutes, and at the 
end of that time I must go to his lordship if he 
won't come to me. Does he still sleep in the oak 
room ?” 

The sovereign, the card, and the authoritative 
manner of the captain, opened the eyes of the 
half-drunken footman and extracted from him 
something approaching civility. 

“ Walk in here, sir.” 

In a few minutes Lord Bartlemere came 
down in his dressing-gown, and with his white 
night-cap still on his head. 

His lordship had been in the navy when 

ounger, in the same ship with Captain Bing- 
1am, and from that time a firm friendship had 
existed. 

“What, Bingham !” cried his lordship, in his 
rough, sailor-like manner. “ Why, is it possible ? 
They said in the papers you had gone dowr in 
the ‘Mermaid,’ ground to picces by icebergs! 
How are you? But there's something in the wind, 
my boy, or you wouldn't call atthis hour. Who 
is this?” 

“A sailor—Tim Davies, who escaped with me 
from the shipwreck. All the others, save Mr. 
Lechmere, were drowned. I must be quick with 
what I've got to say. You're acquainted, my 
lord, with the case of the murderer, Oscar 


Merivale ?” 
Ah! How strange. That murder 


“Yes, yes! 
was done in your ship,” 

“The girl was not murdered, my lord. She 
died of consumption before my own eyes. This 
man, Tim, can prove that as wellas J,” 

“ And the two witnesses——” 

“ Have sworn false !” ; 

“Good God! Why, they have sentenced him 
to death,” said his lordship, in surprise. 

“ We must save him.” 

“ Save him ! by Heaven, I should think so, But, 
Lord, he’s to be hanged this morning! What 
shall we do? Come, Bingham, speak! What 
do you think of doiny? You've had more time 
to think of it than I have.” 

The good-hearted old lord was horrified to 
think how the hour was approaching. 

Never overburdened with ideas himself he 
looked imploringly towards the captain for asug- 
gestion as to how to proceed. 

“ We must go tothe Home Sccretary. I thought 
of going there myself with Tim ; but he doesn’t 
know me, and may not believe me.” 

“ Right, right!” said his lordship. 

“You know him very well, and, no doubt, 
could get an interview at any time.” 

““Yes—go on.” 

“Well, we must sce him immediately. There 
must be no time lost. We're ready to give our 
account of the affair on oath.” 

“But these two men, who have sworn they 
saw the girl murdered, were they not on board 
your ship?” 

“No.” 

“They were not ?” 

“Certainly not; they never were on board 
the ‘Mermaid.’ I tell you, all the people who 
were on board the ‘Mermaid’ are now at the 
bottom of the sea, with the exception of myself, 
Mr. Lechmere, Tim, and Oscar Merivale.” 

“ And where is Mr. Lechmere ?” 

“Somewhere in London. I will find him in 
the course of the day.” 

“What could make these men swear as they 
have?” 

“For money, there is no doubt,” said the 
captain. 

“But what moncy has he got ?”* 

“ Merivale left the ship with Bank of England 
scrip for forty thousand pounds.” 

“And you think it’s to obtain ‘this that some 
one is at work to get him out of the way?” 

«Just so, my lord.” 


He arose; rnbbed his eyes, | 





In five minutes, Lord Bartlemere and the: 
captain, in one cab, and Tim in the other, drove 
off to the residence of the Home Secretary. 

It was now six o'clock. 
They rang the bell. Fortunately, same of the 
servants were already stirring. 

A footman let: them in, and showed them into 
@ room to wait. 

“Take up. my ecard,” said Lord Bartlemere. 
“Tell him I must see him immediately.” 

The Secretary came down in his dressing- 
gown. His face waé lit up with a smile as he 
entered. 

“Well, Bartlemere,” he aaid, “ howdo you dof 
And these gentlemen, who are they?” 

“This is Captain Bingham, late captain of the 
‘Mermaid,’ and this is Tim Davies, s seaman 
on board the same vessel. They have come: to 
solicit your interference to save an innocesit 
man. erivale, who is to be hung this matning, 
is not guilty. You must get him reprieved.” 

The Home Secretary looked his surprise,. and 
glanced tapidly and searchingly towards.Captain 

ingham and Tim. 

“T presume Captain Bingham has some evi- 
dence to offer?” he said. 

“ Conclusive evidence, sir.” 

And Captain Bingham briefly ran through the 
history of the so-called Mr. Wood, as already 
known to our readers, 

Before he had concluded another cab thundered 
up to the door, and Mr. Lechmere and Oscar's 
solicitor alighted from it. 

Captain Bingham was “delighted, and intro- 
duced Mr. Lechmere to the two gentlemen as- 
one who could corroborate in every particular 
the story he had himself told of the transaction. 

“But why was not all this stated. at the 
trial?” 

“For this reason, there was no one but the: 
condemned man to state it, We only arrived 
in Liverpool last night, and I took special train 
up to London immediately I heard of the 
affair.” 

Sir George put several questions to Captain . 
Binghan, and then.said— 

“The evidence you. have both given coincides 
in every way with the statement made by the 
prisoner on his trial; but I wish to confer with 
Lord Bartlemere for a moment if you gentlemen 
will step outside.” 

The captain bowed, and the party left the 
room. 

“Who is this Captain Bingham, Bartlemere? 
I may rely on what he says, I presume?” 

“Certainly, without the least shadow of a 
doubt ; I have known him from a boy. I would 
answer with my life that his story is true.” 

“Then we must get a reprieve at once.” 

“It's now fire minutcs past seven,” said 
Bartlemere. “There’s only fifty-five minutes. 
I'll take the order myself to make sure of its 
delivery.” 

* “Thank you, my lord,” replied the Secretary, 
“TJ will:send it in the usual way. It will be 
there before you. Are you going?” 

“Yes; because if the order didn’t get there 
in time I should insist upon stopping the execu- 
tion myself.” 

They again entered the cabs. 

“Drive to Newgate prison. Sharp!” said his 
lordship, for he was in a state of excitement. 

An immense crowd was standing around the 

son. 

The fatal keam was gazed upon by myriads of 
eycs. 

With some difficulty they pushed through the 
crowd, and gained admittance. 

“We wish to see Merivale, the prisoner!” 
gasped’Lord Bartlemcre ; “he is——” 

“ Reprieved !” said the governor. 

“You've got the order, then ?” 

“Yes, my lord; five minutes ago,” 





CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE HOUSE IN MARYLEBONE LANE. 3 

Oscar was engaged in a last interview with the 
ordinary of the prison when the reprieve arrived, 
expecting overy. moment that the officials would 
summon him to perform the short journey that 
lay between life and death. 

Notwithstanding the gentleness with which 
the news of the reprieve was broken to him, and 
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the stoical fortitude with which he had braced 
himself to meet his fate, the intelligence caused 
in him a revulsion of fecling that for some few 
minutes rendered him speechicss and incapable 
of even thinking of his position, 

The sight of Captain Bingham, Mr. Lechmere, 
the lawyer, and his father, at length recalled him 
to himself, and the presence of his friends from 
the Arctic regions explained the reason that bad 
prompted the reprieve. 

Bat several formalities had yet to be gone 
through before he could be released from: prison, 
a ee his name from the taint of crimi 

‘Ye 
pol Prewis lost no foene aot Mr. 
ccompanied by Captain Binghaw: . 
Lechmere, he waited upon the magistrate, and, 
after & recapitulation of the circumstances ab 
tending the charge against Osear, and the refuta- 
tion given by those who had survived the lossof 
the “Mermaid,” applied for werrasits for 
jury agaiuet Pendle, Joe Bryant, and Sam saan. 
son, whieh were at once granted, and placed in 
caren experienced detectives for their exie- 
cation. 

Fate sawed the officers some tfonble. _ 

Joe Bryant, whose curiosity had led Mina into 
the vicinity of the court, was captured just out- 
side the deore, and, terror-stricken at the penal- 
ties he was exposed fo, volunteeted, if he was 
allowed to turn queen’s evidence, to confess the 
whole business. ' 

As the punishment of the inferfor instruments 
was 8 secondary consideration, the arfangement 
was agreed fo and Joe at once mage a clean 
breast of the tisttter. 

The revelation he made, at whieh the Home 
Secretary wes present, of the arimes dowmmitted 
by him, un@er Perdle’s instructions, were’ sd as- 
tounding tia all who listened to his ¢enfession 
felt the deagest indignation that such villany 
could exist, 

His confession completely confirmed the evi- 
dence of Oscar’s friends, and procured his libera- 
tion on the following morning. 

When asked as to the whereabouts of Johnson, 
his fellow perjurer, Bryant answered unhesita- 

tingly that he could point out the very spot on 
which they could find him. 

“In what neighbouthoodf” asked the de- 
tective. ‘ 

“Whitechapel,” was the eool reply ; “in the 
charehyard, seven feet deep, you will find him. 
He won't run away.” 

As to Pendle’s present abode, he profeased, and 
With truth, bis entire ignorance. 

“He trusts no one,” said he. “I have done 
business with him in Marylebone Lane, but he 
has other places that are only known to those 
who reside there. Hatton is his chief confidant, 
re all he knows of Pendle’s movements is very 

re.” 

It was decided to search the house in Mary- 
lebone Lane; and Oscar, attended by a small 
party of officers, proceeded there. 

After knocking for some considerable time at 
the door, it was at last opened by Mrs. Liver- 
sidge, who at the sight of Oscar with the 
constables, was seized with such fear and trem- 
bling, that she could scarcely reply to their 
questions, 

Oscar reproached her bitterly for the treachery 
shehad shown towards him and Cissy, which 
she endeavoured to excuse by throwing the 
whole blame on Pendle’s representations. 

She had not scen Pendle for three days, and 
she knew not where he was gone to, nor had she 
seen Cissy since the night she brought her to 
London. 

All she could tell was that she had been taken 
to London Bridge station by an old woman in 
Pendle’s service. 

She concladed by saying that she wisbed she 
was well out of the house, for during the time 
she hed been in it, and for the Inst three days in 
particalar, she had been unable to rest for the 
strange noises that pervaded the house. 

Qscar’s thoughts immediately recurred to the 
owl's eyes, and desiring the policemen to follow 
him, he led the way to Pendle’s private room, 
and pressing back the spring of the picture, 
looked to see whether the occupant of the mys- 
terious chamber was still there. 

But the chamber was entirely dark, and he 


could not discern any object in it; but, as he 
was about to descend from the chair, a faint 
moan fell on his ear, and he determined upon 
finding the chamber and examining it tho- 
roughly. 

This was a work of sume time, for the entrance 
had been artfully conccaled. 

Several of the rooms on the fioor were searched 
‘tvithout success ; but almost as they were about 
to give up, one of the policemen, who had been 
much expentenced in discovering concealed 
places, po! out a portion of a wall in a dark 
-@etuer of a room that scarcely corresponded with 
the rest. 

A closer examination showed it to be a painted 
iron door fitting mest exactly, and the next 
minute a small stad was found, which, being 


pressed inwards, caused the door to swing} 


open. 

A light was soon procured, and the party en- 
tered, and the sight that met their view was of 
@ most harrowing description. 

The reom, the windows of which had been 
built up, was entirely destitute of furniture, and 
smelt most-foully. 

In one corner, stretched on a heap of filthy 
straw, covered only with rage, was s humen 
being, that could searcely be recognised as a 
woman, with a thick leather band around her 
waist, to which was attached a chain that was 
fastened strongly to the wall. 

The party knelt beside her, amd asked one or 
two questions; but she was evidently wacon- 
coe for only a few moans issaed from her 

Ips. 

One of the policertiea ran to stmmons Mir, 
Liversidge, but that worthy lady, fearing, per- 
haps, that her Mberty was in danger, bad taken 
her departure ; so a messenger was despatched 
to the nearest workhouse for a litter. 

In the meantime, these who remained with 
the unfortunate had found the remains of a 


her whieh bad se effect of partly veviy- 
ing her; fofske opene& her eyes, and made an 
effort to speak, but the word or so she uttered 
was eq low that it failed to reach the eara of the 
listeners. 

The litter soon arrived,, and, stripping 
Pendle’s bed of the sheets, they wrapped the 
released prisoner in them, and carried her down 
the stairs, Oscar sending, by one.of the bearers, 
& note to the minster, requesting that every effort 
might be made to restore the woman: to herself, 
and promising to defray any expense that might 
be incurred. 

Then they returned to the reom to make a 
further search. 

In the opposite corner to that the woman 
occupied, another chain and leather belt was 
found, showing that a second victim had once 
tenanted the chamber, and from a creviec in the 
boards, the policeman pulled forth a dirty sheet 
of paper, on which was written in thick red 
characters these words :— 


“Father, Pendle is murdering me. Comeand 
save your daughter. 
“ Mary.” 
“That has been written in blood,” said the 
policeman, 


And it was true. 

It was a relic, and the only one ever dis- 
coveted, of old Nixon’s unhappy daughter. 

From this cell the officers proceeded to 
Pendle’s private room, and took possession of all 
the papers and documents they could find, 
among which Oscar recognised the parcel tied 
round with Barbara’s ribbon, which claimed 
as bis property, having been stolen by Pendle 
from Linden Lodge. £ 

The ‘other rooms also underwent a strict 
sorutiny, but nothing of any importance was 
discovered, and thcy adjourned to the basement 
of the house to complete the search; and here a 
sight awaited them that sickened and horrified 
the party. 

From a kind of stone scullery, a door opened 
leading down a flight of steps to an underground 
cellar. 

Lying in a confused mass almost in the centre 
were four bodies, three of them almost resem- 
bling mummies, while the forth was in an ad- 





vanced stage of decomposition, 


bottle of wise, and dad forced a few drops down | 


Two, by the long hair and rags of dress, were 
seen to be females; and a cry escaped Oscar as 
he recognised in the topmost body the fast- 
decaying features of old Nixon. 

Horror-stricken and faint, our hero left the 
cellar, and, rushing upstairs, darted out of the 
house ; his terror for the fate of Cissy in the 
hands of such a monster almost driving him 
from his senses. 

Heedless of where he was going he ran on, 
and as he reached the corner of the lane, felt 
his arm seized from behind, and turning round 
found himeelf in the friendly grasp of the great- 
Geeceon of Tippoo Saib, the illustrious Enoch 

uggeridge. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE CLUE FOUND. 
Aree giving his warm congratulations to Oscar 
on his escape from his (Pendle’s) machinations, 
Muggeridge noticed the despondency on _ his. 
friend’s countenance, and eagerly inquired its 
cause, and by degrees drew from Oscar a full 
acoount of all that had occurred since they were- 
separated at Brighton, winding up by stating 
the distress of mind he felt at knowing that 
Cissy was in the power of Pendle without his- 
beimg able te ascertain the direction in which 
he might proceed to search for her. 

Muggeridge, who felt really a deep sympathy 
for his friend, begged him to deseribe minutely 
the appearance of Chesy, after which he slapped’ 
his hands, and said— 

“Well, we mustn’t my die yet. If it is the 
same girl, I think I know where to find ker, and 
most likely the old villain toe. But we must be 
very cautious, or ke will take the alarm. Let 
us take a stroll in the park, and I will tell you 
my adventure.” 

They entered the park, and, soon reaching a 
retired spot, Muggeridge commenced his narra- 
tive, @f Which the felowing is the substance. 

“Finding the exhibition business a failure, 
after the loss of Oscar, he had tried several 
“dodges,” as he termed them, to keep his sails 
fullof wind, and at last turned quack doctor, 
bought a horse and gig, and, with his attendant, 
drove round the country in search of invalids. 

The horse was trotting pently along'a lane 
near Rinchelsea, and Mr. Muggeridge wae ad-- 
miring the country. 

An old-fashioned mansion attracted his notice,. 
and he took the glass and looked at it. 

At one of the windows he saw the face of a 
young girl that riveted him by-her beauty, and 
induced him to desire a closer view of her, and 
with that view he drove up to the gate of the 
house, hoping by the announcement that be had 
articles for ladies’ toilettes to dispose of to obtain 
an interview with har. , 

In this he was disappointed, for the janiter ab 
the gate not only threatencd him with viglence, 
but denied that any young lady was in the 
house. . 

«There is mystcry here,” thought Muggerid; 
“T'll try and sift it.” 

So Muggeridge drove into Rinchelsea, and put 
up at the inn opposite the old church. 

‘Always talkative, and finding no company in 
the parlour, he went into the tap-room, where he 
found four or five labouring men enjoying their 
ale and chatting about the little world contained: 
in the village. 

Muggeridge treated the company to some ale, 
and, entering into conversation with them, soon 
introduced the subject of the old house, which 
he found was called Beaulieu Place, and that it 
was a subject of much wonder and speculation 
among the population of the village, not one of 
whom had ever been allowed to enter there. 

“ Hold hard,” said a tall, thin old man, with 
white hair and ruddy cheeks, who sat in the 
corner, toying with a Waterloo medal he wore: 
on his breast, and whose sharp, twinkling eycs 
glistened curiously, “I’ve been in that place,. 
and can go in whenever I like.” i _ 

“Gammon,” cried a voice, at which they all 
laughed. 

“No gammon at all,” replied the old soldier, 
“T can go and see the inside of that house when I 
please.” “ 
The soldier turned to Muggeridge and said, 
“You don’t understand the secret, sir. There's. 





“a 
som going on In that house as ain't quite 
square. There's money to be made out of that 
house. You'll see in less than a month I shall 


make a lump of money as’ll make my pension 
look mighty amall by the side of it.” 

The old man got up and left the house, and 
Muggeridge, his curiosity inflamed by what he 
had heard, followed him, and ultimately, by the 
influence of a couple of sovereigns, insinuated 
himeelf into the soldier’s confidence. 

“ When I was a young ‘un, about twenty,” he 
said, “before I enlisted, I was a smuggler. 
Many a keg o’ pirits I have carried on my back 
up the,glen. e used to hide our cargoes away 
in a cave, and that cave runs underneath Beau- 
lieu Place. It is an old building, but it’s been 
altered by the man who bought it; but the old 
building once communicated with the cave, I 
went into the old cave, some little while ago, and 
went to the end-where I could see into the 
house. There was a flight of steps that used to 
lead through a secret door into one of the rooms ; 
but this door was bricked up. I took a brick 
out, and behind that was the old door. So the 
next night I takes a dark lantern and a long 
gimlet, and I bored a hole right through, but 
could not see, because it was dark the other side. 
The next day I went into the cave by daylight, 
and looked through the hole. It was like look- 
ing into a room like you read of in the Arabian 
Nights. There's a man, the master o’ the house, 
with white hair, and a red face, and sharp eyes, 
and goodness knows how many wives he’s had ; 
but I've seen a good many different ladies there. 
He's a regular mysterious. But the last lady 
as I've seen through that hole is a girl with blue 
eyes and golden hair, and a sweet face, like an 
angel.” 


“TI should like to see this place,” said Mug- 
geridge. “I'll give you five pounds to let me 
see this cave.” 

“ Well,” said the old pensioner, thoughtfully, 
“I am the only man as knows of it, and—but 
there, what's the use of keeping the secret of it 
sow! It'll be no use to any one again.” 
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LIGHT WAS PROOCURED, AND THE PARTY ENTERED,” 


“I'll keep your secret, my good man,” said 
Moggeridge, now fully aroused and deeply 
anon about the matter. ws eald the Gla 

< well, it’s agreed, then, e ol 
penalonee: “Tl meet you down on the beach at 
ten o'clock, just behind the coast-guard house.” 

Muggeridge was punctual to the hour, and 
found the pensioner waiting for him. 

They walked along the beach till they left the 
level part and reached the cliffs, which rose up 
almost perpendicular. 

“ Btop here,” said the pensioner, as they en- 
tered a narrow fissure, “I'll light the lantern. 
It won’t be seen from the beach.” 

‘When the lantern was alight, Muggeride saw 
that the narrow entrance had led them intoa 
passage about ten feet high, and about the same 
width. 

They proceeded for some distance, their route 
taking them alternately through narrow pas- 
sages and spacious chambers, till at last the old 
pensioner stopped and held the lantern up so that 

uggeridge saw some rough wooden steps in 
front of them. 

“This is the t, sir, and now we're right 
under Beaulieu House. You see these steps. 
You must walk up them and look through the 
hole, which you will easily find.” 

Muggeridge crept up and looked through the 
hole, which although at the top of the steps 
was not more than a foot above-the floor of the 
room into which it looked. 

Notwithstanding the old pensioner'’s injunc- 
tion as to silence, Muggeridge could scarcely 
refrain from an exclamation of surprise, when 
he recognised the same face which he saw at the 
window, which, as the reader must be aware, 
was Cissy. 

She was sitting on the velvet couch in the 
Turkish room, and the knees of a man were 
visible, sitting at a little distance from her, 
but, from his position, Muggeridge could not 
catch a glimpse of his features. a 

They were conversing together, apparently by 
the tone of their voices, on friendly terms, but 





Muggeridge was only able to distinguish a few 
words, which gave him no clue to the mystery 
he was dying to solve. 

“Now,” said Muggeridge to Oscar, as he con- 
cluded his narrative, “I had not a thought of 
Pendle in ‘my head, at the time, but as the 
young girl tallies so exactly with your descrip- 
tion of Cissy, I feel quite confident that the 
man was Pendle himself.” 

Oscar wrung his friend’s hand in gratitude 
for the clue discovered, and would have set off 
at once by special train to have rescued Cissy 
from the villain whose power over her he 
dreaded ; but Muggeridge’s counsel prevailed, 
and Oscar was induced to summon the assistance 
of two constables, and also to permit Captain 
Bingham to accompany him. 

The party having been got together, a hasty 
meal waa dispatched, and on arriving at London 
Bridge station, they found themselves in time 
for a fast train to Rinchelsea, that was to start 
almost immediately. 


CHAPTER XXIx. 
PENDLE ATTEMPTS TO PLAY THE PART OF 
CUPID. 
On the morning of the samc day appointed for 
Oscar's execution Mr. Pendle rose early, and at 
a quarter to eight o'clock sat himself down 
before a plentifully supplied breakfast table. 

He placed his gold watch beside him, and 
noted the time very exactly. 

Before him was chocolate and toast, and while 
he was contributing to the nourishment of the 
body he amused his mind by drawing a vivid 
mental picture of the position of his foe. 

He traced him ir imagination from the con- 
demned cell to the room in which he would be 
pinioned, thence through the glooany. corridors 
to the scaffold, and, as the hand passed the hour 
of eight, he rose from his seat, and exclaimed— 

“Now I am safe ; that meddling fool is quiver- 
ing in his death struggles !” 

(To be continued, Commenced in No, 160.) 
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“HE MISSED HIS HOLD, AND FELL INTO THE SEA.” 


TOM LESTER: 
on, 


THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 
By the Author of “ Bos LUMLEY’s SECRET.” 
—-— 


CHAPTER IV.—(contined.) 


wreck, Tom the latter 
with one hand, while with the 
other he assisted the ship- 
wrecked man into the boat. 
He was so much exhausted, 
and had sustained so severe a 
shock to the from the 
terrors of the storm and the 





wreck, that our 
getting him into the boat. 


“Heaven bless you!” he faintly ejaculated, 
and then sank down to the bottom of the boat, 
where he laid motionless, and apparently lifeless 
until Tom had rowed back to the yacht. 

Dick had seen the helpless condition of the 
shipwrecked man from his position at the wheel, 
and hastened to prepare a rope to assistin lifting 
him aboard the yacht. 

As soon as he was on board, and the boat had 
been secured under the stern of the yacht, Tom 
brought a flask of brandy, which happened to 
be in the cabin, and poured a small quantity 
into the stranger's mouth. 

The potent stimulant restored his ing 
vital powers, and then the two lads carri ii 
into the cabin, remaved his clothes, which were 
saturated with sea water, and placed him in a 


“ Heaven bless you, my lads!" he murmured, 
and then he closed his eyes ; and, after watching 
him for a few minutes, they left him alone. 

To their surprise, the steamer was nearer 
defore, and seemed to be going astern. 

“They must be looking for us!” exclaimed 
Tom Lester. ‘Well, Captain Bowler must have 
‘& good glass if he sees the slender spars of the 
*Petrel "at this distance.” 


“Where is he bound for, Master Tom!” in- 
quired Dick, with his eyes fixed upon the 
steamer. 

“ Calcutta,” replied Tom. 

“Suppose we keep on this course till we have 
got him hull down, and then ran across his track 
to the west’ard ?” suggested Dick. 

“He cannot have seen us yet, I think,” ob- 
served Tom. “So we will try it, Dick. You 
tarn in, and if I require your help I will sing 
out,” 

Dick went below, and Tom stood at the wheel 
with his eyes fixed upon the steamer, until he 
had the satisfaction of perceiving that the dis- 
tance between the two vessels was increasing. 

It was clear, therefore, that the yacht had not 


hero had some difficulty in| been 


seen. 
Assoon as the steamer was hull down—that 
is, when only her masts and funnels were visible 
from the yacht—Tom set the jibs again, as a 
preliminary to the execution of the manoeuvre 
suggested by his companion. 

“Set every stitch, Master Tom!" exclaimed 
Dick, as he em from the hatchway, and 
gazed around. “ If they should give us up and go 
ahead, we shall need every bit of duck we can 
hoist to run across their track, and get away to 
the west’ard without being seed." 

Tom shifted the helm while his companion 
was speaking, and then assisted him to hoist the 
mainsail and the topsail, which, as they caught 
the breeze, impelled the little vessel at her utmost 

on her former course. 

“How she spanks along!” eaid Tom, as he 
watched, with gratified eyes, the line of white 
foam which the yacht left in her wake as she 
dashed over the billows. “ Now, if you will take 


@ spell at the wheel, Dick, I will have a look at | bare 


our passenger. 
“Aye, aye, Master Tom,” said Dick, with 
alacrity. 

The old man was awake, and it was evident, 
even to the inexpericnced eyes of Tom Lester, 
that exhaustion and exposure had reduced him to 
@ very precarious condition, 


“I feel mortal bad, my lad,” he replied to our 
hero’s question as to how he felt. “Not so cold 
and dead-like as I felt while drifting through 
the storm upon that moreel of the ship,” he con- 
tinued, with a shudder at the recollection of the 
horrors of the wreck ; “ but as if the tide of life 
was ebbing fast towards the mist-enveloped shores 
of eternity.” 

“TI hope not,” rejoined Tom; “we have not 
much aboard in the way of comforts, but such 
as we have you are heartily welcome to. Drink 
a little tea; there isa dash of brandy in it, 
and it will help to put a little more life into you.” 

The stranger drank the tea, and ate a piece of 
biscuit ; but had to be held up during the slender 
repast by our hero. 

“Thank you, my lad,” said the old man, as he 
laid down again. “If I should reach England, 
of which I have very little hope, you shall be re- 
warded for all your trouble with me; and, if I 
drop off before, you will find something in my 
pocket-book that will, some day, make you 
stare 1” 

“ Never mind that,” said Tom ; “you will be 
all right in a day or two, I hope.” 

“Large ship on the starboard bow, Master 
Tom !”’ shouted Dick. 

Tom caught up his telescope, and in another 
moment was looking through it at the ship, 
which was bearing towards the yacht under a 
press of sail. : 

“Why, it is that confounded steamer under 
sail! he exclaimed. “I can see her funnels.” 

“Bhe can’t zee us yet, Master Tom,” rejoined 
Dick, “so we'll crack on a bit longer ; and if she 
comes up before it begins to get: dark, we'll take 
in everything, and scud bevore the wind under 


The yacht had the advantage of wind, and it 
seemed probable that this mancuvre might be 
successfully carried out. 

Tom watched the progress of the ship towards 
them with the keen interest inspired by the 
belief that his life depended upon his successful 
evasion of her commander, 
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The yacht had crossed the steamer’s course 
before the distance between them had dimi- 
nished so much as to suggest the advisability of 
furling her large sails, and hauling down the 
jibs ; and, as the gloom of evening was now 
beginning to settle upon the sea, the chances of 
escape were even greater than at first. 

On again entering the cabin to minister to the 
wants of the stranger he had picked up from the 
wreck, Tom found him apparently in the same 
condition as before. js < 

« How are you now ?” said he, regarding him 
with a look of anxiety and solicitude. 

“Iam geing, my lad,” the old man replied, 
in a faint voice. “Iam very thankful for what 
you have done for me, but you cannot save me.” 

“ Have you any relations I can write to for 
you?” inquired Tom. 

“None that know or care anything about 
me,” replied the old man. “The only friend I 
had was the gold I had in that ship, and which has 
gone to the bottom of the sea after I had toiled 
so hard for it on the other side of the globe, and 
had got so near England with it.” 

“You were homeward bound from Australia, 
then 7?” observed Tom. 

“Yes; from Port Philip,” he replied. “The 
ship laboured heavily in the gale, and was 
strained before the mainmast went. Then she 
broke up, and became a total wreck. In a 
moment my gold was sinking to the bottom as 
if it had been: stones, and I was tossing up 
.and down on the great wavee, clinging to a 
fragment of the wreek for life. I saved nothing 
but the clothes I had on, and a pocket-book 
which you will find in my trousers, and which 
I bequeath to 
of at once.” 

Tom drew an old red pocket-book from the 
repository mentioned by the old man. 





you, and beg you to take charge | 


“ What sloop is that ?” bawled the captain of 
the steamer. 

“ The ‘ Gossamer,’ of Bridport,” replied Tom. 
“ What hip is that 1” 

“The ‘ Boadicea,’ of Loudom,”. wag the alarm- 
ing reply that reached them across the waves. 


The sailors looked gravely at each other on 
hearing this, but said nothing. | 

The engines of the “ Boadicea” having been | 
stopped when the boat was lowered, they were 
soon alongside, and the boat was hoisted above 
the steamer’s bulwarks, and swung into her 


“I thought so,” exclaimed Tom, as be flung | Place. 


ie trumpet on the deck. “ Ft is all up with ua, 
ick.” 

“ Port your helm !” shouted Captain Bowler, 
through his trumpet. 

“ Hard-a-port, Dick! sharp!" exclaimed Tom, 

uickly, for the steamer was now close astern of 
them, having come along so rapidly that she 
seemed to loom out of the darkness all at once. 

“Port it is!” reaponded Dick, and, as the 
yacht swerved from her course, in obedience to 
oo helm, the steamer swept majestically along- 
side. 

Tom lifted his eap to Captain Bowler, who was 
standing on the poop, surveying the deck of the 
yeoht with: suspicious and scrttinizing regards. 

The “ Petrel” tossed about for a few moments 
in the swell caused by the steamer, and then was 
left astern. 

Tom could scarcely realise what he considered 
the good fortune of this escape, which he attri- 
buted to the presence of mind which had 
prompted him to impose upon Captain Bowler 
with a false name. 

“We have got out of that better than I ex- 
pected,” said he. “I think I will turn in, now 
that danger is past.” 

“Stay a bit, Master Tom,” retarned Dick, who 
was anxiously watching the eteamer. ‘“ Why, 
what is the old grampus about now ?” 

Tom looked, but was unable to reply. 

The yards of the steamer were being braced 
sharply round in the direction of the wind, and, 
the jibs being hauled down at the same time, 


“That is it!” exclaimed the stranger, survey- , she was checked in her course. 


ing it with a look of mournful interest. “I am 
not strong enough to explain its valuc, “bnt, if 
you study what you will find in it, and make 
use of the result, it will prove a legacy that a 
richer man would be glad to receive.” 

“Thanks, my friend,” responded Tom, con: 


signing the shabby-looking bequest to his jacket 


ppcket,.. - ¥ i 

wy The steamer has changed her course, Master 
Tom, and is bearing down upon us fwtl sail!” 
exclaimed Dick at that moment. 


Tom rushed out of the cabin at this alarming | 


intimation, and saw the truth of the young 
sailor's announcement. 


CHAPTER V. 
A CATASTROPHE, 


“THEY must have seen us,” exclaimed Tom, as | 


he gazed at the approaching steamer with 
dismay impressed upon every feature of his 
handsome countenance, “There is nothing for 
us now but to crack on, and try to give them 
the slip under cover of the night.” 

“Aye, aye, Master Tom,” responded Dick, 
tunuing forward. 

The jibs were hauled up, and the mainsail and 
topsail shook out, and again the © Petrel” 
dashed like a thing of life over the darkcuing 
waters, | : : 

Fast as she dashed over the waves, however, 
the larger vessel that appeared to be chasing her 
gradually gained upon her, the extent of her 
canvas being commensurate with her greater 
bulk, whilst the advantage of length as a con- 
dition of specd in a ship is well known. 

Slowly, but surely, as night came on, the 
steamer, without the aid of her auxiliary 
screw, drew nearer and nearer to the flying. 
yacht. 

“1 wish I could see her figure-head,” ex- 
claimed Tom, as he strained his eyes into the 
darkness without being able todiscern it. “ But 
what is the use? She must be the ‘ Boadicea,’ 
or she would not be chasing us, as that con- 
founded ship is evidently doing.” 

“Sloop, ahoy !" now reached their ears, borne 
to them on the breeze from the speaking-trampct 
of the stenmer’s commander. 

“ Hotlo !" shouted Tom, through a similar 
sound-conductor, 





Then a puff of black smoke issued from her 
funnels, and ehe began to move astern. 

“What are you about?” shouted Tom Lester, 
in an indignant tone. “Do you want to sink 
us?” 


tinued to approach the yacht at a momently in- 
ereasing : Pes 

“Ie is, all over with us, Dick!” exclaimed 
Tom. “The blackguard means running us 
down.” R ie. 

He had scarcely. spoken the last words when 
the gollision ogeurred, 

The steamer backed into the yacht, and struck 
the latter on the starboard bow with such 
violence that Tom and Dick were thrown off 
their feet and fell against the boom. 

They heard a crash like the splintering of 
tintber, and then the waves burst over ¢hem, and 
they found themselves struggling in the water 
with the fragments of their vessel. 

.Tae steamer drove through the wreck with 
the impetus of her steraward movemen® and 
then began to move ahead. 

‘A rope was throwa from her deck by one of 
the orew, but it fell short of the struggling lads, 
whose only chance of life saemed to consist in 
clinging to fragmenta of the wreck. 

Tom grasped a ratline, and olung to it with 
the tenacity of desperation, and, as he looked 
towards the stcanier for help, ssw Dick astride 
of the boom, ; 

The mast had gone over the side as the veasel 
received the shock, and then the water rushed 
into the hold-and over the deck through the 
breach made by the steamdr’s stcrn, and the hull 
disappeared, 

After some delay a boat was lowered, and 
foarmen from the steamer pulled swiftly towards 
the floating mast and boom. 

“Are there any more of you?” inquired one 
of the eailors, as Tom and Dick scrambled into 
the boat, 

“ There was on otd man in one of the berths,” 
replied our here, with the red flush of indig- 
nation on his countenance, as he thought of the 
fate of the poor waif of theoeean whose flickerifig 
life had been so roughly extinguished. “For 
his death Captain Bowler is responsible, and I 
shall some day call you to witness that the 
ronmning down of the yacht was a malicious 
deed.” : 


There was no response, and the stcamer con-| 


ot T hope you have enjoyed your voyage, Mr. 
Lester,” said Captain Bowler, looking down from 
the poop, with sn ironical smile upon his bronzed 
vi 


sage. 

se Captain Bowler, you are an infernal 
villain !" replied Tom Lester, with the energy | 
of righteous indignation. “To keep your dia- 
bolical 001 with my uncle, you have 
maliciously destroyed my property, and with 
it the life of a poor old man whom we last 
night picked up at sea.” 

Captain Bowler started at this denunciation, 
fot our hero's revelation of his iniquitous com- 
pact with Mr. Lester came n him like a 
thunder-clap in fair weather, aad the unexpected 
discovery t! there had been a thfrd person 
aboard the yacht smote him like an s¥eusation 
of murder. 

“ Return to the wreck, and look for the man 
the lad speaks of,” said he, turning to the men 
who had formed the crew of the boat, as soon 
as he had sufficiently recovered from his dis- 
may. 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” cried the men, preparing to 
lower tne boat again. 

“Te will be useless, Captain Bowler,” ex- 
claimed Tom, solemnly. “Phe poor old man was 
exhausted when we picked him up, and laid 
helpless in his berth, at the point of death. You 
have murdered him, and you will have to answer 
for the crime before the magistrates of the first 
British port you enter.” 

“I do not believe a word of it,” returned the 
captain, torning away. “A young bate 
who has run away with his uncle’s yacht, and 
whom the uncle commissioned me to catch,” he 
added, addressing the mates. “I will answer 
for the running down; and as for the man 
alleged to have been aboard, it is all my eye.” 

Tom and Dick looked anxiously over the side 
while the boat's crew pulled towards the drift- 
ing mast, and mowed about thespot where the 
yacht had sunk, and tarnedway with a sigh. 
, though success was beyond their anticipations, 
when they saw the boat returning. he 

“There is nought there; sir,” said one of the 
men, as they dropped on the deck on their return 
from their unsttrecessful search. 

“I did riot expect there was,” rejoined the 
captain. “Have the yards braced round, and 
the jibs set,” he added, addressing the chief 
officer. 

And then he slowly descended to the main 
deck. 

“ Now, Mr. Lester,” said he, “ listen to what 
Ihave got to say. It was your guardian’s wish 
that I should overhaul that unfortunate crait, 
and take you on board ; and it will be my duty 
to keep a sharp cyc on. yoa until Iean hand 
you over to hint. As for that lad,” he added, 
indicating Dick, “ I shall put him ashore at the 
Cape.” 

“For whatever further outrages you may 
commit, as for those you have already com- 
mitted,” returned our hero, boldly, “ you will be 
held responsible whenever the opportunity of 
bringing you to justice occurs.” 

“And if you put me ashore at the Cape, or 
anywhere else, without Master Tom, the virst 
thing I shall do will-be to go bevore the justice, 
‘or the consul, and accuse you. of wilful runni: 
down and murder,” added Dick. 

Captain Bowler’s countenance darkened at 





this threat, and he half raised his brown hand, 
as if he would have struck the intrepid young 
sailor to the deck. 

“ We shall see !” he exclaimed, as his arm fell 
slowly to his cide. “In the meantime, leak out 
for yourselves. It is woll for both of yoa that you 
have not signed articles tu serve aboard this 
ship.” 

With this implied menace he entered the 
eabin, and Tom Lester, turning upon his heel, 
looked mournfully in the direction of the spot 
where the smart little * Pctrel ” had sunk to the 





| bottom. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OM AND DICK IN THE HOLD. 


ATER passing ata eonsiderable distante the 
islands of Pabma and Ferro, only the ocean 
around and the sky above were visible, until the 
mountains which terminate in the Cape of Good 
Hope were discerned from the “ Boadicea’s ” deck. 

As there was some apprehension that there 
was not sufficient water aboard to last until the 
steamer reached Calcutta, Captain Bowler deter- 
mined to Bring up in Table Bay, and take in the 
quatitity of which he was likely to be short. 

Af the steep sides and flat summit of the Table 
Mountain became more distinct, towering high 
above Cape Town, Tom Lester felt that the mo- 
ment was approaching when all his courage and 
address would be needed to enable him ‘to es- 
cape, and thus to evade the fate which he felt to 
be impending over him as long as he remained 

the vessel. 

Since he had been aboard the steamer he had 
had nothing to complain of, and he and Dick 
hsd willingly and cheerfully borne their part in 
the duties of the ship. 

They had had fair weather sinee leaving the 
channel, and, with the exception of two or three 
days, just before crossing the equator, when a 
dead calm prevailed, they had run down the 
Atlantic with a favourable breeze undersail alone. 

*Dick and I lesve you here, Sepein Bowler,” 
saidowr hero, in a calm, and coldly respectful 
tone, as the anchors were dropped. “ We are not 
aboard this ship of our own choice, and you will 
not detain us, I presume.” 

“Dick can go, if he likes,” returned ‘Captain 
Bowler, “but I shall not part with you, my fine 
fellow, till I deliver you up to your uncle. He 
is your guardian, you know, and he has charged 
me to take you home.” 

“Very well, Captain Bowler,” rejoined Tom. 
“Put me on board a vessel Lound for England, 
of which there are, probably, several in the bay; 
and my uncle, who is so anxious for my return, 
will not refuse to pay for my passage.” 

Captain Bowler bit his lip at this suggestion, 
and turned away. 

“Will you think of it, Captain Bowler?" in- 
quired Tom. ; 

“No,” said the captain, sharply. “Your 
guardian’s instructions were that you should 
go the voyage with me, and the voyage you will 


“You have no right to detain me !” exclaimed 
our hero, “I have actused yon before your 
officers and crew of the murder of the old man 
who was on board the ‘ Petrel’ when you ran 
her down, and if you refuse me the opportunity 
of repeating the charge before a magistrate 
it can only be because you are afraid of the con- 
sequences."” 

The captain's brow darkened at this bold 
speech, and his rage would not for some mo- 
ments allow him to speak. 

“TshaH tell on him if I am sent ashore with- 
out yon, Master Tom,” observed Dick. 

“Knock the mutinous rascals down !” exclaimed 
Captain Bowler, calling to the chief officer ina 
Voice hoarse with rage. 

“You forget that the lads are not on the 
‘Boadicea’s’ books, Captain Rowler,” returned 
the mate. 

“4m Ito be bearded like this on my own 
deck 7” exclaimed the furions captain. “Beara 
hand there, some of you fellows, and put those 
impertinent young rascals in the hold.” 

The knot of sailors whom he addressed looked 
ateach other, and then at the chief officer, but 
did not attempt to place a hand upon either our 
hero or his companion in adversity. 

“Do you hear?” exclaimed Captain Bowler, 
stamping his foot furiously, “You, Johneon, 
and Boyd, seize the rascals, and put them in the 
hold! “If they resist, they shall have a dozen 
pounds of iron upon their legs.” 

Disobedience of orders is regarded on board 
ship as an offence so serious that Johnson and 

yd, on being called to by name, dared not 
Tefuse to execute che captain's commands or even 
to exhibit any unwillingness to do so. 

Tom and Dick were seized immediately. 

“Do not resist, Dick,” said Tom, “ the 
Yillain would only make it the pretenoe for ill- 








Resistahde would fndeed have been usless, arid 
the lads acted prudently in descending quietly 
into the hold, 

“ This is pleasant,” said Tom, as the men closed 
the hatchway and left them in total darkness ; 
“our only chance now will to be to watch for an 
opportunity of escaping by stealth.” 

e hold of a ship does not afford very agree- 
able quarters, the atmosphere being cloee and 
damp, and impregnated with the fetid odour of 
bilge water ; whilst in a loaded merchantman it 
‘is impossible to turn without eonring in contact 
with the cargo, which, in the case of the”* Boa- 
dicea,” did not happen to consist of anything more 
offensive than bales of Martchester goods and 
crates of hardware. 

In this dismal place our hero and his 6om- 
panion were kept without food until the fol- 
lowing morning, when ore of the seamen, who 
had placed them in durance, brought them the 
usual ration of coffee and biscuit. 

“ How long are we to be kept here?” inquired 
Dick, whese brown face had assumed alugabrious 

ression. 

* Till we put to sea again, I expect,” replied 
the sailor ; “leastways, I heard the skipper say 
as much to Mr. Sinclair last night.” 

“Captain Bowler will only make it hotter 
for himself when I do get away!” observed 
Tom. 

“ Well, I must say that the thing looks queer,” 
rejoined the sailor ; “ but it isn’t for a man before 
the mast like me to say anything about it ; for 
Mr. Sinclair got nothing for putting in a word 
in your favour, but a threat that he should not 
sail in this ship again.” 

The man left them to eat their hard biscuit in 
@arkness; but the meal was scarcely finished 
before the hatches were removed for the stowage 
of the water which was being brought alongside 
the ship. 

“Now, Dick,” said our hero, in a whisper, “do 
as you see me do, and, perhaps, we shall get 
away.” 

The young prisoners sat quietly for some time 
in the semi-obscurity of the corner in which 
they had established themselves, and then Tom, 
watching for his opportunity, crept towards the 
light that streamed down from above. 

Dick followed. 

The sailors who had been engaged in the hold 
had ascended, and had left the hatchway open, 
with a rope hanging within reach. 

Grasping this with both hands, Tom made his 
way up it, hand over hand, with a dexterity 
which he had acquired in a school gymnasium, 
and found of practical value aboard the 
“Boadicea.” 

The sailors who were on the deck did not! 
attempt to restrain them, and thoy were soon} 
over the side and in a barge, which a couple of 
half-naked Hottentots were just pushing off. 

Tom showed the sable boatmen a few shillings ‘ 
—all the money he had—and pointed to the shore. ! 

A gesture showed him that hewas understood, 
and the men began to use their long oars with a 
will; but at that moment the second ‘mate 
looked over the side and made signs to them in 
a peremptory manner to put back. 

The Hottentots hesitated, and Tom and Dick 
availed of their irresolution to seize the oars and 
pull vigorously away from the ship. 

The next moment Captain Bowler appeared, | 
gesticulating furiously ; and in a few minutes 
the second mate and four sailors pat off ina! 
boat. x 

A few moments’ sharp work at the oars sufficed 
to put the boat alongside the ‘heavy and slow- 
moving barge. 

The mate sprang aboard the barge, and was 
received with a blow from the oar held by Tom, 
which knocked him backwards into the sea. 

The Hottentots deemed it prudent to side with 
the strongest, however, and they seized Dick as 
he was endeavouring to push the boat away, and 
held him by the arms. 

Two of the sailors then sprang aboard the 
barge and seized our hero, whom they deprived 
of the oar; and, after tying his arms behind 
him with « stouf cord, handed him. into the 
boat. 

The mate scrambled into the boat at the same 
moment, spluttering, and swearing, and drenched 
to the skin. : 











.* You MH stontt tot th fala he, shaking 
his clenched hand menacingly in our hero’s 
face. J 

“ T struck in self-defence, Mr. Oliver,” returned 
Tom. “If you make yourscif the accomplice of 
@ murderer, you have no right to complain of the 
consequences.” 

Dick was handed into the boat, secured in the 
same manner as our hero, and then the two 
sailors who had boarded the barge followed, and 
the boat was pulled towards the ship. 

Captain Bowler received the two lads with a 
volley of abuse, to which Tom “did not deign a 
reply, and then they were lowered into the hold, 
and left, with their arms bound, until the even- 
ing, when’ a sailor brought them their rations 
and unbound them, 

Another night was passed in the foul air of the 
hold without room to lie down, and with planks 
beneath them, anda bale of merchandize to lean 
against, : 

“Come up !” was called down the hatchway. 
on the following morning, and on palling them- 
selves up to the deck, they saw the mountains, 
sround Table Bay becoming blue by distance as 
the “ Boadicea,” with «ll her sails set to the 
favouring breeze, proceeded on her voyage. 





CHAPTER VH. 


A GALE IN THE MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL. 
NotHine deserving record occurred until early 
on the morning of the second day after the 
vessel entered the long and wide channel be- 
tween the mainland and the island of Mada- 
gascar. E 

Mr. Sinclair, the chief officer, was watching, 
with some anxiety, a black cloud which was. 
rising upon the southern horizon, and spreading. 
rapidly across the sky.. 

“Furl the top-gallants !” cried the chief officer, 
in a loud, ringing voice. 

The men sprang into the shrouds, and ascended 
the ratkines with the agility of monkeys ; but, 
before they could reach the yards a loud, sharp. 
snap was heard, and the mizen top-gallant sail 
was flying in tatters before the wind, 

“That; ig a fine way. of expending canvas to 
ruin the owners, r. Sinclair,” exclaimed 
Captain Bowler, rushing from the cabin at the 
noise, and availing himself of the excuse for 
abusing Sinclair, by way of venting his rceent- 
ment of the ehiet ofliger’s remonstrances on 
behalf of our hero. 

“Tt could net be helped, sir,” returned Sinclair, 

“ What are you about, up there?” roarcd the 
captain, turning his ill humour upon the men 
aloft. “ Quick; you lubbers! Double reef top- 
sails! Haul down the jibs 1” 

Sinclair walked aft at this interference with 
his .duties, and abstained from giving any 
further orders. : 

“What is that flying about on the mizen top- 
gallant yard?” thundered Captain Bowler. 
“Here, you Tom Lester, run aloft and secure 
that brace.” 

The task assigned to Tom Lester, 2 youth wha 
was making his first voyage out of sight of the 
shores of England, was, therefore, an arduous 
and dangerous one. 

Endowed by nature with a bold heart, and 
with equal agility and strength, he did not, 
however, shrink from attempting its perform: 
ance. 

Nimbly ascending the mizen-shroud, on the 
side indicated by the captain, he ercpt out upon 
the top-gallant yard, and in spite of the severity 
of the gale, succeeded in reaching the extremity 
of the arm. 

The captain wes about to make an angry 
remark, when a sudden movement on the part of 
Sinclair, who was anxiously watching our hero 
as he leaned out upor the yard, caused him to 
look upward. 

Tom had lost his bold on leaning forward, and 
the next moment was falling head foremost from 
his perilous position. 

Had he faNen upon the deck, he would pro- 
bably have been killed on the spot ; but at that 
moment the ship was turncd over so much to 
that side, that her yard-arms overhung tlhe sea, 
into which our hero fell with a loud splash. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 169.) 
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TRUE STORES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


—+— 
VIIL—CYRUS THE GREAT, 


Cyrus the Great, the founder 
of the Persian Empire, from 
the pages of Holy Writ. 

The Prophet Daniel, in 
the famous vision in which 
the Almighty showed him 
the ruin of several great 
empires which were to precede the birth of the 
Messiah, represents Cyrus under the symbol of 
a ram with two horns, 

These two horns are understood to represent 
the two empires which Cyrus united in his 
person—those of the Medes and Persians. 

Daniel also compares Cyrus to a bear with 
three ribs in his mouth, to which it was said, 
“ Arise, devour much flesh.” 

He was monarch of all the East, or, as it is 
said, “of all the earth,” when he permitted the 
Jews to return to their own country, after their 
mournful seventy years’ captivity by the waters 
of Babylon. 

The prophets frequently foretold the coming 
of Cyrus, and Isaiah has been so particular as to 
declare his name two hundred years before he 
‘was born. 

Josephus says that the captive Jews showed 
this passage to Cyrus when he conquered and 
entered the mighty city of Babylon, and that he, 
in theedict which he granted them for their return 
to Judwa, acknowledged that he had received 
the empire of the world from the God of Israel. 
On account of his services to the Jews after their 
captivity, is called in Scri the religious 
servant of Jehovah, and the Shepherd of Israel. 
His splendid career was terminated by a peace- 
ful death, B.C. 530, 

About a hundred and thirty years later, Xeno- 
phon, an Athenian general, took service with 
ten thousand of his fellow countrymen, as a 
mercenary under another Cyrus. 

Xenophon was a voluminous author, and all 
his very charming works are still extant, and are 
written in remarkably easy, elegant, and flowing 





Greek, 
Perhaps the moet attractive of them is that 
in which, from materials acquired by him in 


the East, he narrated the story of the life of 
the great namesake of his own military em- 
ployer. From his account of the youth of Cyrus 
we extract the following particulars. 

The following, which is literally translated 
from the text of Xenophon, so that nothing of 
the soldier-like vigour of the original may be 
lost, describes the rough and hardy training to 
which Cyrus and his youthful companions were 
subjected ere they had attained the age of twelve 
years :— 

“They attend to hunting as a matter of public 
interest, and the king, as in war, is their leader, 
hunting himeelf, and seeing that others do s0; 
because it seems to them to be the most efficient 
exercise for all such things as relate to war. 

“Tt accustoms them to rise early in the morn- 
ing, and to bear heat and cold ; it exercises them 
in long marches and in running ; it necessitates 
them to use their bow againat the beast that 
they hunt, and to throw their javelin wherever 
he falls in their way. 

“Their courage must, of necessity, be often 
sharpened in the hunt, when any of the strong 
and vigorous beasts present themselves. 

“ For they must come to blows with the animal 
if he comes up to them, and must be upon their 
gnard as he approaches ; #0 that it is not easy to 

ind what single thing, of all that is practised in 
war, is not to be found in hunting. 

“They go out to hunt provided with a dinner, 
larger indeed, as is but right; and during the 
hunt, perhaps, they may not eat it ; but if it be 
necessary to remain on the ground to watch for 
the beast, or if for any other reason they wish to 
spend more time in the hunt, they sup upon this 
dinner, and hunt again the next day till supper- 
time, and reckon these two days as but one, 
because they eat the food of but one day. 

“This abstinence they practise to accustom 
themselves to it, 80 that, should it be n 
in war, they may be able to observe it, 


“Those of this age have what they catch for 
meat with their bread ; or, if they catch nothing, 
their cresses, And if any one think that they 
eat without pleasure when they have cresses 


E derive much of our most | Only with their bread, and that they drink with- 
reliable information about | out pleasure when they drink only water, let 


him recollect how pleasant barley cake or bread 
is to eat to one who is hungry, and how pleasant 
water is to drink to one who is thirsty.” 

Seventeen hundred years after Xenophon, 
there lived ene Froissart, a Frenchman, and a 
priest, and who was the private secretary of that 
great English king, Edward III. 

His fascinating Chronicles of England, France, 
and Spain, from the death of Edward II. to the 
accession of Henry IV., are the most splendid 
monuments of middle age, and the great quarry 
from which all future historians of the period 
which his record embraces, have drawn. 

A picture which he gives of the Scotch, in the 
first campaign which his royal master conducted 
against that hardy race, is so thoroughly parallel 
to the latter lineaments of that which we have 
just reproduced from Xenophon’s “ Cyropsdia,” 
that we crave the pardon of our readers for in- 
troducing it. Our many Scotch friends, at least, 
will not blame us for the slight deviation. 





PORTRAIT OF CYRUS THE GREAT. 


Thus does old Froissart describe the Scots in 
one of their raids across the Border :— 

“They carry with them no provisions of bread 
or wine, for their habits of sobriety are such in 
time of war that they will live for a long time 
on fiesh half sodden without bread, and drink 
the river water without wine. 

“ They have, therefore, no occasion for pots or 
pans ; for they dress the flesh of their cattle in 
the skins, after they have taken them off; and, 
being sure to find plenty of them in the country 
which they invade, they carry none with them. 

“Under the flaps of his saddle each man 
carries a broad plate of metal; behind the 
saddle a little bag of oatmeal. 

“When their stomach appears weak and empty 
they place this plate over the fire, mix wi 
water their oatmeal, and when the plate is 
heated they put a little of the paste upon it, and 
make a thin cake, like a cracknel or biscuit, 
which they eat to warm their stomachs. 

“ It is, therefore, no wonder that they 
a longer day's march than other soldiers.” 

But, to return to Cyrus, his early training, 
and the valiant and worthy use which he made 
of it. When about fourteen years of age he 
was on a visit to his maternal dfather, 
Astyages, king of the luxurious and effeminate 
Medes. 

The Median eourtiers could not comprehend 
the free, rolicking hardihood of the brave boy, 
and adopted all manner of ridfculous precautions, 
which greatly tickled him, to keep him out of 
mischief and out of danger. 


orm 





Only after ceaseless importanity would his 
grandfather permit him to go out hunting. 


And when he at last reluctantly granted him 
permission he sent some older persons on horse- 
back with him, to take care of him in the ragged 
parts of the country, and in case any beasts of 
the fiercer kinds should show themselves, 

These adopted all precautions to restrain his 


ardour, and 8 dutifully listened to their 
old-womanish harangues with mock oe 
and ardour. 


But as soon as he saw a stag leap forth, he 
“cried out like a young and generous dog, and 
pursued, regarding nothing but which way the 
animal fled.” And his horse, taking a leap with 
him, fell somehow upon his knees, and very 
nearly threw him over his neck. Set 

However. Cyrus, though with difficulty, kept 
upon his back (be it remembered, stirrups were 
uuknown to the ancients), and the horse got up 

ain. 

When he reached the open ground he hurled 
his javelin, and he struck the stag down, a fine 
large animal. 

His guards, riding up to him, reproved him, 
told him into what ger he had rnn, and said 
they must complain of him to his uncle. 

Cyrus, having alighted from his horse, listened 
to all this with becomin; demureness. 

But, hearing a shout, he sprang on his horse, 
as in a sort of enthusiasm, and seeing before him 
a wild boar advancing, he rode forward to meet 
it, and taking a good aim with his javelia, 
eouce the boar in the forehead, and brought it 

wo. 

He shared his spoils amongst his youthful 
companions, and said to them— ~ 

“Boys, what very trifles were we when we 
hunted the beasts in the park! It seems to me 
the same as if we had hunted animals tied by 
the leg; for, first, they were within a narrow 
compass of ground; then, the creatures were 
lean, mangy things; one was lame, another 
maimed. But the its in the mountains and 
plains, how fine, how large, and how sleek did 
they appear! The stags, as if they had wings, 
leaped to the very sky; the boars, as they say 
brave men do, came to close quarters; and, by 
reason of their bulk, it was impossible to miss 
them, These, even when they are dead, appear 
to me finer than those other walled-up creatures 
renee alle. jolly 

ach was the fine, mettlesome, and truly je 
boy who became the great and magnanimous 
conqueror of the Eastern World. 
(To be continued. Oommenced in No. 168.) 





THE OOMPASS PLANT. 
In the western prairies of the United States there 
grows a plant which is sometimes of great value to 
the wanderer in these trackless regions. It roms 
to the height of from three to six feet, and a 
heed of yellow flowers somewhat resembling our 
WI 


The pecaliar help it renders to the wanderer arises 
from the fact that the long Jeaves at the base of the 
stem, which are placed, not flat on the ground, as in 


plants nerally, but in a vertical position, have a 
eciae tendency to present their edges north and 
gout 


Several careful observers testify that this is the 

but it has been somewhat discredited, because 

of the strong language employed regarding it by 

some authora, who oy that it is “a guide unerring 
as the magnetic needle,” etc. 

A recent observer gives, in the American Journal 
of Science, the result of an examination of a large 
number of specimens. “One half of them,” he says, 
“ bore within half a point of north, and two-thirds 
within a point.” 

This curious plant is also called the pilot plant, 
and from the quantity of resin which exudes from 
its atem is sometimes known as the resinweed. 





WHat answer did Julius Cesar give when Brates 
asked him how many pancakes he had eaten for 
breakfast that morning? “Et tu Brute.” 

CoMPLIMENTARY.—A gentleman observed, upom 
an indifferent pleader at the bar, the other day, 


he was the most, aitecting orator he had ever heard; 
for he never attempted to speak but he excited 
general pity. 


How TO MAKE THINGS PLEASANT IN AN OMRT- 
Bus,—Take a bull-dog in with you; or a couple of 
babies; or produce a pistol, and quietly cock it; or 
take the Police Gazette out of your pocket, and, as 
you read it, look most intently at the features of 
every person in the omnibus. 
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OW Village Env. 


——— 


“GENTLEMEN, order if you please!” exclaimed old 
Mr, Molesworthy, as he entered the parlour of the 
“Haunter’s Rest,” where a loud discussion was going 
oa, 
“Why, yer honour, it’s all through this ere bump- 
tious schoolmaster,” replied Tom Potts. 
“That's Hight," inter- 
it 





peu saw. However, I 
ve @ friend here who ‘has 
been in India, and is willing \\\} 
totell you something about 


it! 
“That is good,” id 
Swisher. eh 


Mr. & bowed to the 
company, an ing seated 
Mnwelf, commenced a tale 


ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 


Thad been in India about 
three years, occupied in 
Various ways, and, in ad- 

ion to the restlessness 
which beset me as incident 
to a sojourn of two years 
in one place and following 
the same calling, I had a yearning to see once more 
the broad Atlantic and my home on its shores. 

In consequence, I spoke to the agent under whose 


ern s employ I eae and asked permission 


F 


hold, and go to Cal- 


My request was ited, and about the latter part 
of February, 1857, I started, buoyant with anticipa- 
tions of a home voyage from my Village for Calcutta. 
My intention was to take the first ship which left 
e Place for either America or England ; but 

thomme propose,” ete., and, on arriving, I found 
nyeelf beset with opposing ces. which 
bee me until the middle of May. 

y this time everything be; to be ising, 
when, one day, as I we Toning Tather listlesaly 
éown one of the main streets in Calentta, I met an 
officer, at that time serving under General H—, 
who, for some slight services rendered Rs me, 

himself bound by gratitude in an obliga- 


myself, had formed a friendship for him, which 
s doubly enhanced by the rareness of te 
tanity for indulging any such feeling during the 
years of my absence from home, and by the natural 
peat! Tomance which gilds the affections of every 


yo 
Captuin Biden was his name and and, after 
faking hands cordially, we aateced ‘ints conversa- 


The affairs of the province, the mutiny of the 
Sepoy P and. disbandin 


F 


In all my travels I had not yet found a field in 
which to gratify that martial ardour which is a 
weakness common to the generality of those men 
who have never taken active part in an engage- 
ment, 

Here, however, my tide of fortune was at the 
flood, and, taking advantage of it, I volunteered to 
accompany Elden to his command, he, on his part, 
readily promising me the welcome of his superior. 

Accordingly my homeward longings being once 
more turned aside by a current of restlessness, I 
started with my friend in a few days for his 
command. 

In due time we reached head-quarters, where my 
services were accepted, and I took the position of a 
sort of volunteer aid to General H—. 

We had no time for idling. The natives had 
already prepared work for us, 

The chowkedars, or native village policemen, 
starting at Cawnpoor, or Cawnpore, had carried 
their unleavened cakes—which are the substitute 
in India for the Highland “ fire-cross "—throughout 
the entire north-western provinces; the Punjaub, 
and almost the whole of the Bengal Presidency, 
and the whole of Northern India were aroused; a 
massacre of Europeans had occurred at Mcerut, on 
the 9th of May; there was scarcely a native regi- 





ment but was awaiting the opportunity to rise, and 
murder its officers; and every town and ge 
were manifesting the heat and ferment of a dis- 
affected mob. - 

At on the 5th of June, Nana Sahib, the 
rajah, or tta chieftain, of Bithoor, was called 
to the command by some Sepoys who had revolted 
at the Cawnpore Station. 

It became necessary to drive the rebels from Cawn- 
Pore, and for that purpose General Havelock was 
sent thither with his command. 

ay friend and myself moved with this army, 
which successfully encountered Nana Sahib in three 
pitched battles, driving him back on Bithoor, and 
causing his army to rapidly. 

The deserters from the Sepoys went about in the 
character of guerilla plunderers, and, with the bud- 
‘mashes, or bravoes—a kind of irregular and uncon- 
trolled assistant in Indian warfare—they infested the 
Samos al = pends Smee sil armed, 

leas in aw and wi 
to travel in any direction. 

But about this time important despatches were 
to be taken upto Delhi, and there being no troops 
destined for that place, under whose protection 
they might be sent, was directed to undertake 
the oe eterpne, and I was permitted to ac- 
com 

Delhi is upwards of two hundred and fifty miles 
from Cawnpore, and part of the route between the 
two places lies through the Allyghur district—a 
low, black jungle, and the lon part of the 


Doab, 

After man’ and narrow escapes, 
wi Saslcalt “ta te Soe nee 
pistol-shots and the speed of our bosgee vo con- 
gratulated ourselves on having passed the easiest 





“WE CONTINUED THE STRUGGLE AFTER FALLING.” 


part of our journey successfully, and with compara- 
tively little danger. 

We had now reached the jungle, and our greatest 
difficulties were to be encountered ere we could 
traverse it. 

We plunged into the horrible den, and held our 
way, for some distance, without adventure, though, 
our holsters being prepares: every sound called 
forth our pistols; but, towards evening, at an 
abrupt turn in a small path we had taken, by 
advice, to cut off some miles, we were startled by 
the shying and snorting of our horses, when, look- 
ing up, we beheld a group of apparently petrified 
natives, 

In a few seconds we rallied, and, noticing a look 
of terror which pervaded the looks of the party, we 
glanced beyond them, and were in our turn chilled 
by the sight of a huge royal tiger, about fifty yards 
ahead, who was lashing himself into a fine rage with 
his tail as effectually as a country schoolmaster 
could have done it with a cat-and-nine, 

We soon recovered our nerve, and, having had 
some experience in this kind of gaming, I slipped 
easily from my horse, advan quietly to the 
Sepoys, who were about twenty yards from us, and 
were at last making preparations to “ advance to the 
rear,” and, taking a musket from the unresisting 

band of one of them, I 





posed m: for a shot 
antic of the foe’s 
spring. 


The muzzle of the piece 
are ee air 3 wards with 
a motion, 
until the Batten a the en 
of the barrel covered the 


left eye of the beast. 
I pulled the trigger, and 
my ears we simulta- 
with the report, 
filled with an unearthly 
howl and the noise of 
struggling. 
Taking the precipitate 


invitation, the brute leaped 
into the air on his apring 
just as the bullet sped from 
the barrel, The shot struck 
him as he “r ” and 
shattered the blade of the 
left shoulder. 
pantal madl y at the 
i wound; but soon, 
gathering his fory and his 
imp strength into one mad 
effort, he came towards us 
with a raging, staggerin, 
rush, orheave, that be; pared 
description ; and, asthe last 
of the smoke floated away, 
his huge angry teeth were 
listening within twenty 
feet of my stand. 
istol, and 


I m 
tried in for the eye with an effect {n the fore- 
head which was not sufficient to stop his advance, 

My last chance was sud, ith the rapidity 
danger alone lends to thought, 1 knew my life had 
run its course to the last second. 

ee breath, as it steamed out with his an- 

} vengeful yells, was in m face, and, in the 

fate despair, I clubbed my pistol for a 
hand-to- fray, 

At the instant he doubled himself in a knot, 
gave a convulsive bound, which taxed his ut- 





moet stren, and I felt myself stunned, borne 
peeks by the force and weight of the 
rate. 


As I fell, there had sounded through the din the 
report of a musket. 

It was the last thing I noticed, and when, after a 
few moments, I a to consciousness, I found 
Elden throwing water in my face, and the tiger 
stretched dead in his gore, within three feet of 


where I lay. 

My safety was owing to Elden, who had picked 
up a second musket, dro) by one of the fugitives, 
and delivered a beautifal shot, which caught the 
beast in his right eye and brain, just as he made 
his desperate plunge at me. 

Times wae nore prosaia . We soon found our 
horses, which had (fled with the natives, but, more 
unlucky than they, had got their bridles caught in 
eat nena Peay he ith th 

e we parted com wit eo 

of our 7 bein whom we met, and 

would have considered the recovery of our animals 

as ample compensation for the loss of their society ; 
bat was hoping for too much. 

We took a parting look at the beautiful prey 
which had fallen under my friend’s aim, and giving 
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ourselves to the work before us, took once more to| I continued my breathing from ‘the sense of an | ki A ope «eyes beneath me taavel for 
the road in a swinging trot.” oppression lifted from my breast, and watched, with PE AE Ei eee. = 


Two miles at this gait brought night on us, 
and us on the Sepoys, who had assembled once 
more, and were travelling. along at.an ‘easy faot- 


We now counted five, three of whom were armed 
with muskets, and the whole of them, judging by 
‘their uniforma, bad but a short while before taken 
the queen’s shilling. f 

We also noticed-on their persons some European 
triekets, such as are worn by men and women in 
civilized countries, and this told but too plainly of a 

in some of the.many massacres which had 
recently occurred throughout the province. 

The absence of the muskets of two of the party 
‘we could account for with the two we had used in 
our encounter with the tiger, a detail of which we 
s00n gave.them. 

When this was finished, we were about to press 
ahead, but they crowded dus in aff ad- 
mitatix, and pressed us to partake of their hospi- 
tality for the evening. 

I rapidly weighed the ehances of sn encounter at 

lace, ari condiuded ‘it best to go with them a 
little farther, and piek a chance for leaving on more 
te. sooo accep, 

e gly and, in the g; of a 
Som mantes, we afrived at fhe’ hut of one of the 
number. - : 

This one had no family, and his residence was a 
emall, squalid bangalow of bamboo, etc, and in 
Shegoogt keeping with the character of its owner. 

‘Phe latter was a kind of leader for the party, aa I 
soon gathered from the sense and tone of the re- 
marks he addressed to his ‘men, always using Hin- 
doostanee to them : anti, although I understood the 
fer very well, I took care to conceal my know- 

from them. i 

e improvised a stable for our horses, transferred 
‘the pistols from the holsters to our belts, where we 
aleo had a cavalry sabre a-piece, unstrapped the 
blankets from the saddles, and entered the house, 
throwing ,.blankets, and all on the floor of 
the only room it contained, but keeping our weapons 

us. 


We dispatched a meal which answered for our 
‘dinner, and disposed ourselves, with lighted che- 
Yoota, In such a manner as to be able to watch the 
‘whole crowd, and yet be aloof from their dubious 
companionship. 

For this purpose we selected the corner diagonally 
opposite.the entrance to the room, and where the 
natives had Iaid their empty muskets and accoutre- 
ments, retaining by them a kind of long kvife, 
which all of them carried. 

They were crouched together in another corner. 

The smoke soon filled the room, and obscured the 
light in such a manner as to encourage them to 
begin a conversation, to which darkness was best 
8 fs 


After some general conversation, delivered in a 
Preparatory manner, they discussed in low tones the 
at way of disposing of my friend and myself. 
. Many facetious ways were suggeated, which. we 
were not in a condition tolaugh at ; but they finally 

. Concluded to poignard us in our sleep. 
While they were thus occupied, their attention 
‘was 80 fully enlisted as to afford me ample facility 
. for imparting to my comrade, in a nonchalant way, 
ee sist, ck their remarks as fast as they were 


Their plans being arranged, we anticipated their 

disposing ives for sleep, by choosing the 

lace we then occupied, and spreading, without 
y, our blankets, 

As soon aa this was done,.we stretched ourselves 
out, removing our eoats alone and converting them 
into pillows, and laying aside our sabres, byt keep- 
ing the pistols in our hands under the blankets. 

Two of the natives werp chosen for the ‘ work,” 
and, having finished the day, the whole of them lay 
down for an sleep. 

“The” two were Irving on onr left, within six feet 
of us, and nearest mysclf, who occupied the position 
Dearest the interior of the room. 

The night was sultry, as usual in India summer, 
ands kind of window (for practical purposes a door) 
vee open, within two feot of us, to admit the 
alr. 

The moon had arisen, and her light fell through 
the window, acrasa the lower part of our bodies, and” 
on the floor for some distance beyond us, 

I watched, with half-closed eyes the sheen of her 
rays, growing rapidly impatient for fate to hatch 
out our fortunes. 

I gave forth the deep heavy breathing as of aman 
who is weary and wrappod in sleep. 

This was kept up until, after a half-hour was 
spent, my impatience arose to painful anxiety. 

‘Three quarters, and an four finally passed 
without relicf, when I detected a stir among the 
assassins, 





qutet nerve, theadvance of the two figures distinctly 
outtined in the hazy light. 

My foot now sought Elden’s in warning, but met. 
his own, bent on the same errand, telling me that 
‘his time must bave been employed very mach as my 
own had been. 

Leaving my foot to reat against hia, I pressed my 
finger against the trigger of my pistol, to prevent 
any slick in cocking it, and cautiously drew back the 

mer. 


Thus prepared, we both calmly awaited our 

ity for delivering a fatel shot. 

‘ith all the determined qniet and which 
distinguish the Indian assassin among ait others, 
when seeking defenseless blood, the duaky figures 
glided over the floor. 

They bad the address of the snake with all the 
earnestuess of the bloodhqund, 

We saw them move, but the stillness was 
such as to allow our pulsations to be distinctly 
audible, 

More softly than the dawn traverses asummer alr, 
they took their positions at our heads, and reache 
forward, with their blades ready for the blow. 

Their movements could not have been more in 
harmony. if some nervous cord had connected their 

rains, 

Now their bodies and heads were within two feet 
of our faces. 

This, I theught, is our opportunity, and was about 
to give a cignal with my foot. 

large bug flew in at the opening, stetkking the 
face of one of the assassins. 

Startled and disconcerted by the noise, they: 
staggered back some paces into the dazker region of 
the room. 

Five minutes passed, they recovered, and-ence 
more began their approach. 

Py guckly resumed their former positions. 

'e them now at our mercy; we had coolly 
awaited this favonrable time ; it had come. 

My foot pressed against my comrade’s, a double 
report followed, and the two Sepoys fell forward on 
our chests, shot through the head. 

Ere we could disengage ourselves, the remaider 
of the party had leaped to their feet, and rushed to- 
ward us with gleaming knives. 

Elden first arose to his knees, and with his second 
pistol grazed the head of the foremost man. 

a ataggered backward, and his comrades 


used, 
Pepuring the pause my second shot echoed through 
the room without effect, and I hurled through t! 
smoke the empty pistol into the face of my nearest 
ant nist. 

It felled him to the floor. 

I seized the knife of the dead man by my side— 
Elden had already secured the other one—and to- 
gether we sprang forward, hoping to secure a 
triumph bya sudden rush. 

The man Ihad struck with my pistol had also re- 
ceived Ekien's bail. 4 

He was slowly arising ; but, before he re- 
covered his feet, my companion passed his knife 
into his back. 

In the next second we were cach engaged with 
one of the two remainjng natives. . 

The struggle was hand to hand, and desperate. 

Our oppouents were tall and athletic a5 werewre. 

It was race against race; and, added to the 
natienal bitterness of such an encounter, we were 
inflamed by a long list of murders, where frequently 
our personal friends had suffered, and they were 
enkindled by a long period of. subjection to the 
Europeans, by the inemory of the broken majesty 
of their nation, and by the fury of religious fanar 
ticism, 

. Our malice arose to ferocity. 

The trained Cancasian muscle is superior to 
that of the most finely developed dar! ; but, 
none could tell the event where the match was 20 | 
even, 

We swayed abont the room in each other's clatch, 
the two parties frequently becoming entangled, 
when some advantage was gained and lost, Gast by 
one, then by another, 

This continved for nearly a hadf-honr, when, 
seizing an opfortunity, I baoked my antagonist 
with vigour acroBs:a prostrate 
of him as he cameto'the ‘s 

We continued the struggle in aur fall, bat the 
exhanstion on both sides ‘prodiaimed it could last 
but a short while, ' 

Throughout thé fray, the left hand of each ha 
the right wrist of the other held firmly in its grasp, 
save when an effort would extricate the arm for 
some degperate thrust. r 

Our energy was now subsidingereach still on his 


goard. 
|°'I sat astraddle my fallen enemy; Elden was 
struggling near our heads, As we lay in the moon- , 


body, Gnd fell on top | wt 


I seized tl agrees released the arm my left 
pee had be end. my doubled fist into his 

ace. 

Following up the blow, which, for a moment, con- 
fused him, I disenga; by a vigorous wrench, my 
right hand, and my blade sank into his heart. 

AsI repeated atroke, I sought with my left 
hand to avoid his dying blow. 

He had gathered for this the last of his en: 
while life was ebbing fast, and, so sudden was 
movement, that, in beating his stroke upward, the 
blade.meant for my heart passed through the upper 
shoulder. . 

His hand unclasped the hilt, dropped to the floor, 
and, with the effort, he expired. 

I turned rapidly to assist Elden, and he had soon 
added another to the number of the dead. 

a The struggle ended, we sunk exhausted upon the 

iOor. 

- The long day's ride, the double excitement of the 
tiger fight and the encounter in the room of the 
bungalow, with its reaction, the fatigue of the 
struggle, and the heat of the day and night, had 
83) our strength and guergies. 
lastily bandaging my shoulder, we gave ourselves 
to sleep. 

It pia late the next day when we arose, stiff from 
eur labour and the many slight wounds which 
covered our bodies; but, saddling up without delay, 
we once more resumed the road. 

Delhi was reached without farther adventure, 
and, having delivered our charge, we retorned 
safely:to the command. ~ 

In abeat a year the war was-virtually ended. _ 

I started for London, and reached my home in 
Ser, . * * 


Mr. Stanley’s adventures had taken so long to 
relate, that it was very near Biounts closing time 
when the tale was finished. 

However, having informed them that he intended 
shortly to settle in their neighbonrhood, our friends 


went home, hoping soon to hear a little more of 
Indian life. 
(To be continmed.) 
’ 
——e———— 


@ur Life-Bout Corner, 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND LIFE-BOAT. 
Aubseribed to by he Boys of England, Ireland, Scotiemd, and 
al 


APPEAL! 


My paaR Boys,—It is with extreme regret that I hart 
noticed a great falling-off in the subscriptions to tk 
Life-boat Fund. 

Boys of England, do you intend to leave your work hal; 
donc? A life-boat, its equipment. trans ez 
and boat-house, averages £640, and £50 a-year is meccssary 
to keep it in condition. 

During the fret ‘eleveu months of 1809 the Roya 
National Life-Boat Association, of which her Most Graciou 
Majesty is the patroness, has saved 712 lives, and has sx 
given rewards for saving 360 lives. Boys (especially you 
who have friends at sea), when you hear the wind howling 
and’ thé rain battering against your windows, and you sn 
sitting comfortably by the fire-eide, do you not exclaim— 

**@ad Help’ the poor ones at sea ”” 

Tt boys can do such brave actions as save life themeclres 
eannot they man a life-boat? I know that it will not & 
done th{s year, but cannot you ALL contribute somethin; 
anes to hare 16 seeey S06 sarvice by this time mext year 


if 
a Werily, 1 pey. unto you, you shall in no wise lose you 
reward,” 
Tam, 
My on ber. a 
‘ppEs, 
bet ated LipEeDOAT 


* Amount last acknowledged, £283 113. 5d. 


Green, Liver- @.Gray, 162, Wheeler 


3 Ne. st 






Buy, Swallow .- : 
lected (per card) by 
Amontt received ap to Feb. 7, 1670, £284 Os, 8d. 





eee nen 


Ir is generally conceded, now-a-days, that 4 


i makes the very best of belle metal. 
| “ [ oan’? vo iz,” never did anything. “FU t 


has worked wonders; and J ill do ih” bas 
formed miracles, 











beuunn of your garment I embellish, 
while seated at your ease, 
a county or a town~-which yrou please, 
RoperT WILLLAMS. 
¥v. 


ocustel of 14 detters. 


10, 14, 9, 1,11, 3 18 
glak guadroped’ 


2,12, 9 is a3 cad the 
blush’; my 10, 11, 8, 7, af 
deaat story in 


tt 
WW 


, kalled by Hercnles; a game 
ete coin; a bed-chamber; a pre- 
shtp of-war; a musical instrument. 
‘The imide seed Gewnwarde will give the mame of « cele- 
OUMG Max oF Garay Anita. 
Paancis Dent. 








lettexs, 
iS, ails & Megs mame my 8, 11, 13, 18, 8 





‘a the rooms st a9; my 4, ‘ni, ia, 
u 5, 12, 14 ts composed of letters 
w 4, 41s clothing’; my 14, 11, 3, 12 is an ontiet ; 
a 7 fs @ kind’ of castle; my whole is the 
mapeet. book pabliahed. 

E. J. Hopex. 
La Trish name; my 1, 4, 5 is a 
ely preposition ; my 7,8, 1,215 8 
ai "8,9, 210. cavity: my 9,8, 6,70 
ue 4, 5,9, 10-mascalioe ; =e 
2 ‘opeopog. 





es phases TO CRACKERS 168. 


Crecy, or Creaty, fengit between Edward EII- 

‘on the Black Prince, and Philip, King of Franoe, 
Avgust 36th, 1246, II. In the reign of’ Henry VIIL, be- 
fwven the Ei and German horee, against the French, 
‘Ma place. , Adg. 26th, erOT8. THY. Ernest 
Maltravers ; Earl, Rum, Nutmeg, Eight, Shetteld, ‘Timbrel, 
Morvoee, : rtas, Lieerpodl, Reval ‘Arabia, 
Vcltore, Zlephant, Hadncr, ‘Boog Iv. 3 


', treat, tear, tare, 
peg. India, Nerbudds, 
metpnat!, Aden, Sonakin, 
ae Mlephant. wit. ‘The laden 
Crime, Gooage arghiey; ThonG, Hop, Echo. 
iat: Bee ped, DawB, ‘BeaU, MesR, CraG, RoecH, Idol, 


Ma, Recut 


<2HDHIONS Rec RECEIVED.—H. St. Andre, two letters (the 
“ Gaghes” iS 








‘means the trensposition!of the letters of a. | . 


BOYS OF ENGLAND. 








» Coraespanbence. 


Pa? Alt Commu: ns oped tty Rater, Ms 


Ewin J. Bawrs, 


| ee We. esa ade om are ans cirexoustances, naar mae to give 


Callers of the Le fournal: 
, Numerous letters stand for replies. “Aa tile w 
“armse undertake fo peor gor Correspondent dshorter 
tae tha tie ws Letters aauet be paepaid. 
jente who wish to wecaive tepiias 
snes in all cases send SEAMPED directed envelopes. oP 
rb 
puiiohe 


rt Congrighs, is the exclusive right 


You 
an yanihor has of Fp printiog and re-printipy 


ing and re-pabli june nfs own origi pret 
1s personal property. and 5 on ee cee ‘A cop veg 

must lagt at. wo years, me, apa Le 
yolume, pari, or ‘aiveion ofa volume, pamphlet, 8 at ot 


Jetter press, sheet of music, map chat 


or vbr pla fan, eparately 
lislied ta th see cuties | 7  Risettmnd 


“pefone the end of brtyeh sel opus a 
fore the end o' “two rom ubijeatlon 
the copyright lasts " foreuee term mined ma Fr 

be ork ft Ihe ob Higa oe cate forty. 
tet 9 pul Heation, and rs 1° 
propeieoeor he depeased ant thanuse = BO SAYS 
the work mentioned elsewhere in auewer 16'La! RD.” 
But the seotiet: #1 poe the extrach ia taken is- ae long, for 
tas to qyote in its ent 
M.D. ai “Yon cannot ao better than dete 
mathematica Inbtrumgnit ne fs ‘The ome 


fe @tidk ivi ure 


ket, Adel nf add ooo Olymy i the pri 
pisseset f arninement. 6) hy pare 
eee of Ch boli near a bi oe 
\d Severn Canal, w which i isated 7. 
to be rorarded 


ts mi th sina wt 0 
eon ou 
ove lieruanere i ed vot tne 
age, on and after nee aot reba th 
rqyarding tio: taland an 

The postage will be 1 for Ve Pats 
of that weight. No Packet of patterns or samples mast 

exoged 1dos. | There’ ‘writing er printing om the 
packet in addition to the addreas of the person for whom 
the cket is Intended, and the postage must be prepaid by 


stam} 

.FaLuovTs.— a) ) Yes. (2.) Weare ot connected: ig! the 
art and mystery of the growth of hair elf the beat 
or the lip; there are a great many nostri nid for the 
purpose of encouraging the growth of hair : but, be ecaresil 3 

6. stnde, one was purchased that con 


she Teduction of post- 
will be ia 














full * binck™ moustache toto an * Emerald arene ved 
Yes; very good and “legtble,” which, as the late Lol 
Palmerston said, is the only talng writing is fit for, 

EN TOLE.—Sir Richard Whittington ved In the reigns of 
Tiehard Tk, Henry IV. and Henr Many fictitious 
stories are related ; itis, however, certain that 





he was of very bambi onl jin, _» great benefactor of the 
City of London, and third time Lord Mayor in 1419. 
Tomuy TapPoun.—The dark ages were from the close of the 
sixth anti! the dawning of the fourteenth century. During 
this long and dyesry interval, Alfred and Charlemagne 
imed au the revival and restoration of literature in thelr 
with litte or no sacoess. The Arabians in 
the ainth ¢ Century were the great patrons of the arts and 
repro akoaan as repudiated in Europe. 
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GIVEN AWAT 


WITH LAST WEEK'S NUMBRR OF 
YOUNG MEN @F GREAT BRITAIN, 


LARGE AND MAGNIFIOENT 
COLOURED PICTURE,; 


se | nny meee Coloured expressly for that Watk at 
8 cost of over 


IVE HUNDBED POUNDS, 
Representing 
An Exciting Sosne: om the Sheres of Old Exghand 
During the Oppresstve Power of the Press Gatig. 


In presenting this Grand Gift, Mn. BRETT wishes to 
state that he does so as a mark of respect to his Readers for 
the powerful patronage bestowed on the YOUNG MEN OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


TWO NEW STORIES 


Commenced in the same Number of the YOuNG MEN OF 
GBRAT BRITAIX, one in connection with the above 
@rana Picture, entitied, 


THE PRESS GANG: 
A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 
By the Anthor of the " Rival Crusoe, “Tom Daring,” 
C. 


‘The other New Story is one of SCHOOL LLFB, entitled, 


HURRICANE TOWER: 
OR, THE SCHOOL ON THE CLIFF. 
By the Author of “ Friend or Fes “ Redlaw the 
‘ Bushrenger,” &o., do. 
With numerous other novelthts, alfogether making No. 108 
of the ¥ousc Max oF GnmaT BBITAn one of the 


grandest Works ever produced. NO EXTBA CHABGE; 
the Number, with picture, price 


ONE PENNY. 


IN PREPARATION, 
A SPLENDID NEW TALE 
FOR TAH 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND.” 
Full particnlars shogtty. 


TO OUR READERS! 


“Mr. Brett withes his ‘Readers to understend that Da 
any handbills hase been inserted in his Works, they 
have been placed there without his knowledge or 
sar some person who has taken a mean 


advantage of the popularity of the 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND,” 
“ YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN,” and 
“BOYS OF THE WORLD, 
Those three Journals being the ones Mr. Brett is 
r Me only 











MR. EDWIN J. BRETT 


Wishes to inform his readers,in acknowledgment of the 
great favour bestowed upon ‘this Journal ‘by all classes, 
hat he intends to present Gratis 

A SERIES OF MAGNIFICENT GIFTS, 


to be continual week by weet: of 8 most novel, amusing, 
emih ibstructive ki 

Thee gitts will entirely differ fram anything bitherte 
; | given with any journal. 


Full pastioulars will be-given in aa early Number ef the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


PART XXXVIII. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 


Is NOW READY, 
Price Sixpence ; or, Pos: free trom our office, Sevenpence, 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 
AND THE LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THE GREEN- 
WOOD SHADE. 

By the Author of “ Comic Crusoz,” &e. 
iadlgiia 
CHAPTER VII. 

How Robin met the baron’s daughter, 

‘And to his forest banquet brought her 3 















And swore to go throngh fire and water 

, For Marian —Sir Rupert's daughter. 
’§ papa, Sir Ru- 
pert "Roarer, 
of Roarer 


Castle, the 
powerful ba- 
ron, who was 
lord of the 
manor of Sher- 


for two things 
—an awful 
temper and a 
lovely daugh- 
te: 


T. 
For twenty- 

five: miles 

round ‘the ter- 
ror of the 
baron’s name 
kept poor folks: 
ina continual shiver of fear; and for fifty miles 

round the baron’s daughter's name kept poor lovers 

in a continual tremor of bliss. 

* \ Marian was indeed lovely. It would take at 
least two of my size to describe her, so, of course, 
Tshan’t attempt to do it. Suffice it that her equal 
wasn't to be found without going a very long way 
indeed, if. then ; also, that she had a. will of her 
own—besides expecting by her father’s will to 

~ come in om property to the tune of several thou- 

» sands—w is about the nicest tune I know of. 

But she was proud, and disdained the two. hun- 
dred and fifty lovers who had, at different times 
a her offers—not one of them was good enough 

x her. : 

« _ She wanted somebody who was a hero, who had 
been to the Crusades, or’ climbed the Alps, or sailed 
round the world, or discovered Perpetual Motion, 
‘or done something else equally striking. = 

Her father wantéd her to marry Sir Frugh Nohoo, 
surnamed the Blue Knight, but she didn’t see it ; 
she refused the knight, and sent him away looking 
very blue indeed, 2 

less lances—and several heads—had been 
broken by various knights pitching into each other 
on her account, but she didn’t care ; if they liked to 

+ ‘dovit, of course-it was their look-out. 

‘Well, this lady was one fine morning out a-riding 
with her attendants in the merry green wood. She 
carried’ a nice little bow in her hand, and some’ 
equally nice little arrows, wherewith she brought 
down ever so many birds. 

Once she’ hit-a very big one—no less that Robin 
Hood himself, who happened to be out hunting, 
and, receiving a smart stroke on the back of the neck, 
turned and’ saw the lady. ; 

“Bless me!” said the latter ; “I beg your pardon, 
T'm sure; for hitting you, but it was quite acciden- 
Soi May I ask who you are?” 

bin, with a low bow, told her his name was 
Locksley, forhefeared that, had he told her he was the 
dreaded outlaw, Robin Hood, she might faint, which 
would have been unpleasant for all parties. 

Marian then informed Robin who she was, 
whereat he was much gratified. 

“We haven’t had much sport yet,” observed the 
lady, ing ‘her chignon—which was about as 
big as hi if—also her hat, which, according to the 
then prevailing fashion, was so small as to be almost 
invisible to the naked eye. 

“Tan lead thee, ly, where there’s no end of 
game of all sorts,” observed Robin—“ wholesale, 

retail, and export, Allow me, madam, to be your 


beau, and ——’ 
“Oh! I've got a bow already, thank you,” re- 
lied Miss rian Roarer, “likewise arrows. 


lowever, you can guide us if you like. We need 
Some protection, for I’ve heard that that terrible 
fellow Robin Hood infests these parts.” 

“ Not now he don’t,” replied our hero. “ Robin’s 
eareer is over, I had the ae of capturing him 
myself. It was the day before eabniey I came 
across him suddenly sitting on a log of wood, in the 
forest, smoking his briar-root. But I soon put his 
pipe out, The moment he saw me coming, with 
vengeance flashing out of my eye, he sheered off 
like mad, and I after him. Seventeen mi in and 
out. through the forest, I hunted him, and at got 
behind him and neatly drove my knife into the 





small of his back, just as he accidentally ran against, 


the pitchfork of a labourer, 
eae ISHED, and attacked with knife and fork. 
rej DISHED, wilt fe and for! 
Of Gane that finished him. The other fellow 
and myself carried him triumphantly to Notting- 
ham on the point of the pitchfork, amid the con- 
gratulations of the pop him to the 
sheriff, the reward, and shared it between us. 

“As for Robin, as soon as the fork and knife were 
pulled out of eran gave a kind of gasp and died ; 
the docter said the cause of his decease was dys- 
Peptic collywabulus in the Pericardium Sanguinario. 

* His ghost now walks the forest regularly at 1.50 
A.M Such is life!” 

The lady did just what Robin wanted, wept at 
this pathetic narrative, to such an extent that she 
couldn't see how Robin was laughing in his sleeve, 
and winking with his left eye at the thought of 
the “sell” he was Freceag 

“Dm very sorry !” said Marian; “ after all, Robin 
was a brave man, and I’d give something handsome 
to make him come to life again.” 

“Something handsome ?” cried Robin, gallantly ; 
“npon my word, lady, youre handsome enough 

ourself to make him rise up on purpose to have a 
look at you. But come, we're getting near the 
red deers’ haunt.” 

“T’ve a good mind to have nothing more to say 
to you,”’she went on; “the man who thus re- 
morselessly pursued bold Robin Hood to the death 
deserves rr 
- “Of course’ he does,” cried Robin, “and I hope 
he'll get it! .Come, let me see whether your lady- 
ship can shoot that hart there.” 

“Thaven’t the heart to shoot,” retorted the dis- 
tressed damsel ; “however, here goes.” So saying, 
she took aim at the animal in question, cleverly 

icking him out among a herd of several thousand! 

e arrow entered one of his eyes and came out at 
the other, This aiming at the deer’s eye was cer- 
tainly a’ good eye-deer.” 


who was coming along 





“Capital !” cried Robin, “I'll have that animal 
carried to our forest residence, and. made. into a 


pie by the pi-ous Friar Tuck; if you and your 
attendants will only honour us by stepping in to 
take a bit of dinner [ shall be all serene.” 

“ Since you are so kind, I don’t mind if we do,” 
replied Marian. 

And so they came to the forester’s sylvan lodge, 
in the very depths of the wood, built of boughs and 
leaves and ‘twisted ‘branches, forming what we 
might call a branch establishment. 

Here of course they met Little John, and Scarlett, 
and Friar Tuck and Co. 

But Robin’ didn’t reveal yet who they all were. 
He merely introduced the lady to them as Miss 
Marian Roarer, daughter of the Lord of the Manor, 
for whom; of course, they felt all manner of respect. 

The deer, was soon cooked, the tables spread, and 
everything ready ; the banquet out in the open air 
was beautiful, that is, it would have been, but a 
heavy shower of rain came on, and they all had to 
retreat into the lodge itself; but the wet came 
through the roof in the most rueful manner, and 
thus, Besides the fat of the meat, there was a con- 
tinual dripping everywhere about. 

However, people in those times were used to all 
such sort of things. Never being accustomed to 
umbrellas, they didn’t feel the want of them. 

They could only keep the wet out, by pomapting 
wet within—generally in the form of brandy-and- 
water, 


After dinner they had some music. Allan-a-Dale 
gave some of his newest ballads (words and music, 
eighteen-pence each at the publishers), Little John 
sang a ballad, Robin led off a trio—“ Under 
the Greenwood Tree, 0!” and the lady, on being 
oa to sing, performed an operatic selection in 

sharp in a style that would almost take the shine 
ont of a pair of patent leathers. 

They all enjoyed themselves thoroughly, 


so that Robin was—like a,dinner— |) 





; | harmony itself. 





Robin fell'so deeply in love that he couldn’t get 
Ty in. = 

fare felt her heart beat nineteen to the dozen 
with recij re affection towards him. 

When te asked her whether she should like to live 
in the wood, she replied, “I would so!” but at the 
same timé she said it was a strange life for Mr, 
Locksley ..to choose.) Robin Jenghen ant just as 
his guests were departing, threw off all disguise by 
ister ing her his card, with a low bow, 

The lady read with amazement— 

“Ronin Hoop, Esq, J 

“ Staghunt 2 

) “Sherwi ‘1 7 
“ Good gracious!” she ex« ed, “then re 
Robiti Hood, after all! If I were to tell app 
where to find you, he’d—bnt as -you’ve been 80 
to me, of course / won't ;” and she-went hon 
state of mind it is impossible to describe. 


CHAPTER VIII. 4 

How Robin went to Nottingham Fair, | 

And what he did when he got there. , 
LEAvine the fair Marian, we will now tum 
another fair, ie., that at Nottingham, which too 
place annually every month towards sixth week 
in April. Everything was sold there. “ Fish, flesh, 
fowl, and good red herring,” toys and cat's meat, 
fruit and fancy work, gingerbread and newspap 
flowers and baked ’taturs,, There were also swil 
merry-go-rounds, shows, and a variety of oth 
amusements too numerous to mention, 

On the occasion we are’ about te speak ob 

body went to the fair, accompanied by” 


else, 

Why did they go? 

You may answer—To be amused. 

Yes; but that was not the 
majority of them wént to the fair 
wouldn't come to them. Hal ha! _ 

This, however, has but little to do with 6 

Suffice it to say that of all festive occasic 
was about the festivest. Of course the 
there, attended by a poseae ice, and 
were plenty of people to take up, he enjo 
very much. Tiere was a ni,yp0\e— oe ea p 
we should call it, an Ap’ le—dancing, 
eating, drinking, playing skittles, and 
tellectual pastimes. ts of music, minsta 
kinds, from the. tin-whistle performance 
German band. _ Allan-a-Dale ‘was hep 
this occasion only, had got himself up in 
style, playing banjo, bones, and tam! 
once, a feat hitherto Uae setae all 
musicians present were perfor ee teeee 
at the same time, and everybody else was sho 
or talking in their highest tones, the effect 

Perhaps’ you may think that’ bold Robin 


” 


his men were not bold enough to trust tl 
selves in such a public place; but do not ron 

with any such’ idea, ey were all there, and you 
shall shortly hear what wonderful deeds they 
enacted. 

‘There was a grand@niiney, match on. The but 
—which, though made of wood, were not 
butts—{were fixed up on the ‘green. Bows 
arrows were lent to those who had none’ of tl 
own, at the rate of a farthing a pop. n 

-Of ‘conrse there was the usual Aunt Sally, 
the cocoa-nut—“ three sticks a penn, D 

The prize to the best shooter at the targ 
gold and silver arrow, inlaid with dia 
along, and worth at least its own value. be 

For fear of the task being too easy, the 
distance allowed was one thousand yards from 
tarcet. te s7aeda 

‘elescopes were provided gratis for those 
were ae eh tees A large assemblage of lor 
ladies, and knights and others, were cong 
seats ranged around.  (N,B.—Upper 
sofa stalls, 7s. 6d. each.) y 

What archer could, withont a bosom 
pride almost enough to burst his butto 
this gay throng, and think that he woul 
applause of everybody there, simply by 
bull's eye at one thousand yards x 


he, 

a 
But, alas! twenty tried before any axror 
sent near it. Then somebody hit the 
target. There was loud app! and 


: 1 

Ee aml 

shots were fired with more or less success, 
At last stepped forward from the 

man dressed as a “lobster,” or mil 

red, as was also. his face. Not to 

in suspense, this red fellow was Scari 


guise. ag 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 
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“THE RESULT WAS THAT FREDDY FELL OUT OF HIS BOAT.” 


== THE KING OF THE SCHOOL;| personal punishment, he deemed it his duty to 


uphold the priuciple of obedience to the master. 










OR, WHO WILL WIN? He returned to the “ Six Bells,” and reported 
By the Author of “CHEVY CHASE,” “STRONGBOW,” | what had taken place to Professor Moeritz. 
&e., &e. “The mystery must be solved,” observed the 
aes German, as he very thoughtfully walked back 
CHAPTER XIV.—(continued.) toleanGlese, 


of the house entered by the stranger must} Professor Moeritz, on arriving at the college, 

be well acquainted with the fact. at once retired to his own room to look once 

“ Shall I go in?” thought he. more at the scrip of paper he had found years 

Then the strict commands of Doctor Whackley | before—a short time after the duel already 
recurred to his mind, and, though careless as to! spoken of. 


= g course Frank imagined that the inmates} Frank was of the same opinion. 
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Then he called Frank, and showed it to him. 

“Is dis de writing of your oncle?” he asked. 

“Ido not know,” replied Egerton. “I never 
saw my uncle's handwriting.” 

“How many years is it since that you have 
had news from him ?”" 

“Tt must be nearly twenty years ago.” 

“In what land was he then ?” 

“In England. He wrote to my father to say 
that he was about to go to Australia, and since 
that time has not been heard of. The ship in 
which he ahould have sailed was lost with all 
on board, but the owners declared that no such 
person ever embarked.” 

“Then he could not have been drowned ?” 

“He might have shipped under an assumed 
name. I wish, indeed, he could be found, for 
now my mother is in such great trouble, it 
would be a great comfort to her to have some 
relative upon whose advice she could rely. It is 
a hard trial, sir, for both of us.” 

* Doubtless; but remember what was once 
said by a countryman of mine, named Meissner. 
“In heavy tribulation let not discontent transport 
thee beyond thyself. Look round, and thaw wilt 
certainly find some with whose destiny thou 
wouldest not exchange.’” 

“Perfectly true, ir. But we must find out 
all about this stranger.” 

“Yes.” 

Frank then wished the professor good-night, 
and retired to his own room, where he sat down 
and wrote a letter to pretty Kate Conway. 


“My DEAR Miss Conway,”—he said—“ As. 
7 have already heard of my great misfortune, : 


shall not waste time and paper in telling it, 
when I have so many things of far greater im- 
portance to write about. First of all I must 
speak of myself :—I have been very disappointed 
at not being able to see you, but the doctor has 
forbidden us to go to your house, and I suppose 
you do not get out much. But I hope that 
Coden wall soca. he revo on Sa ten T shall take 

ie very first, rtunity of seeing you, whi 
will bea Pleasure indeed. 

“ Now, I want to ask you a queation. Deesan 
elderly gentleman, rather tall in ht, with 
iron-grey hair and beard, visit at your house? I 
faw such a person enter your door this evening ; 
‘but, of course, could not know whether he called 
on business or as a friend. I shall thank you 
very much indeed if you will answer me this 
question, as I am extremely anxious to know 
what he is and his name. 

“There is to be a little boat-race to-morrow. 
If you would like to seeit, be in the fleld about 
far o'clock. J shall be very pleased to sce 
you. 

“Youre, very sincerely, 
“Prank EGERTON.” 

Having sent this epistle to the post, Frank re- 
tired to rest, and t that his uncle was 
turned into a boat, in which he (the King of the 
School) was rowing Kate Conway to an unin- 
habited island, where they meant to live for the 
rest of their lives. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE BOAT-RACE, 


As soon as Frank knew that the doctor was in 
bis study the next morning, he wrote another 
letter, in which he enclosed that which he had 
received from the Inspector of the Ballsbury 
police, testifying te respectability of the 
Conway househol 

Half an hour afterwards Egerton, Fitsgerald, 
and the Earl of Pembridge were summoned to 
the doctor’s nce, 

Frank told his companions what he had done, 
and much speculation took place as the result. 

“T have sent for you,” said the doctor, “to 
inform you that I have now no objection to 
visiting a house which, some time ago, I forbade 
you toenter. The police say it is a respectable 
place, so I presume I have been made the dupe 
of some anonymous individual who hes a spite 
against one of you.” 

“Thank you, sir, for your kindness,” said 
the three boys, who were then about to leave the 
sendy. 

“Qne moment. You are all three of good 
family, and you are at the same time young and 








impulsive. AsI hear there are some young girls 
there—good girls, no doubt, but in a very humble 
station in life, it is my duty to warn you against 
any foolish love-making !"’ 

“There is not much danger of my falling 
in love with them, sir,” said Charlie Fitz- 


gerald. 

“I will remember what you say, sir,” observ 
the earl. 

Frank Egerton said nothing, but, with a low 
bow to the doctor, walked out of the room. 

“T shall go down there as eoon: as the boat- 
race is over,” said the Earl of Pembridge, as 
tay walked 3 towasds tite school- 
room, 
ae shall I, unless I see Eate in the mea- 

“That was a bold plan of yours to write to the 
police !” 

“ Perfectly successful though.” 

“Yes.” 

“Upper fifth for mathematics,” shouted aloud 
voice ; and as our three friends happened to be- 
long to that form, they walked off to the apart- 
ment in which Professor Moeritz lectured on 
angles, co-sines, tangents, and all kinds of mathe- 
matical abominations. 

Frank Egerton had by this time regained his 
position as head of his form. 

On this particular morning he experienced a 
severe attack in the mathematical class from 
Baynes, who had evidently been reading hard 
for the occasion. 

At the conclusion of the lesson, Professor 
Moerits gravely shook his head, and pronounced 
them equal, awarding both the same number of 
marks, 

Baynes walked. away to his friend Crawley, 
who was much lower in the school—bcing, in 
fact, a great dunce. 

“ How did you get on?” asked the ’. 

“Capital—the same number of marks as 
Egerton!” 

“That's jolly! Equal in class—equal in the 
doctor's: good opinion.” 

“ Are you sure of that 7” 

“Yes. I heard him mention both your 
names yesterday in such terms as convinced me 
he thought quite as much of you as of this 
bouncing Egerton. You know, he went down 
some degrees in the doctor's estimation when he 
was found at that place up town.” 

“ ” 

“Do you know who weote the letter!” 

“ What letter ?” 

“To the doctor, telling him where Egerton 
had gone.” 

“Yea.” 

“Tell me.” 

“Twill; but mind, if you blab TU give you 
he’ gicatest thrashing you ever e over- 
hi them planning their tea-party, and I wrote 
that letter.” 

“ What a jolly lark 1” 

At that moment a loud sneese somewhere 
close by alarmed the boys, who had been under 
the impression that they were alone. 


The conversation had been taking place in 


the box-room before mentioned. 
Both boys looked round, half expecting to find 
Egerton or one of his friends behind them. 
Strange to say, however, no one couki be 


seen. 

The room appeared’ Q 

“It must be one of Wubbeste rabbise,” said 
Crawley. 

The aforesaid pet animal had since their iden- 
tification with the strange noises been allowed 
to run about the box-room, to the great disgust 
of Marsham, whose dogs were banished. 

“Let us bunt them out,” suggested Baynes, 
who knew that the rabbits frequently curled 
Lanwel ee up behind the boxea, to epjoy a quiet, 

leep. 

They moved nearly all the lumber in the 
place, but no rabbit could be found, and the two 
boys were just prepared to believe that their ears 
had deceived them when the noise was re- 
peated. 

It seemed this time to come from the floor 
close by their feet. 

“ Perhaps it is the spirit of that poor boy who 
was killed,” suggested Crawley, turning pale. 

“More likely one of the fellows down in 





Tiddy’s den,” replied Baynes. “Come away 
quietly.” 

It happened on this oocasion that Baynes had 

made a correct guess. 
_ Diddy's den was a not very large or light cellar 
in which dwelt an elderly, blear-eyed individual 
called Tiddy, whose occupation was cleaning 
boots, knives and forks, &c., for the numerous 
inhabitants of Lexicon College. 

It so happened that Tiddy, being rather thirsty, 
had bribed our old friend, Harry, the heir of a 
noble house, to help him while he himself took a 
walk to the nearest beer-shop. 

There Harry was, when he suddenly became 
aware of voices overhead, and heard the name 
of his kind patron, Egerton, mentioned. 

He at once mounted on an old box which 
served Teddy as a seat, and listened. 

Not a word of the conversation escaped him, 
though he could not recognise the voices, 

“ This will be something to tell Mr. Egerton,” 
thought he ; “but perhaps he won’t believe me 
unless I can tell him who it was.” 

In a moment he ran out of Teddy's den, and 
took up a position where he could see any one 
Hee passed from the school-room into the play- 

eld. 

A moment afterwards Baynes and Crawley 
walked out, casting furtive glances baok over 
their shoxlders. 

“T was right,” thought Harry, as he hurried 
away towards the boat-house by the river, where 
Egerton, Pembridge, Marsham, and Freddy 
Webber were preparing for a race in out- 
riggers. 

Egerton had not devoted much attention to 
boating before he entered Lexicon College, and 
in consequence was not considered such an 
adept at the car as Marsham and the Karl of 
Pembridge. 

The two last named had rowed a tie the 
previous day, and Egerton having criticised 
their rowing rather severely, had been jointly 
challenged by them, so that the race was really 
to decide who should be the champion oarsman 
of the school. 

Breddy Webber, hearing this, vowed he could 
beat them all; and, after some good-natured 
chaff, was permitted to make one in the race. 

Freddy was really not a bad rower, though, of 
course, he stood vary little chance against such 
dashing fellows as his opponenta, 

Crawley and some of his set had tried to put 
Baynes forward as their champion ; but t! 
;warthy declined the honomr, and strolled down 
‘town to learn the latest betting on the Leger. 

Baving imparted the information he had 
acquired to those whom it mosb concerned, 
Harry stood by the river bank toe watch the 
aquatic contest. 

To his heart of hearts he hoped: mn would 
win, for, though both Marsham and the young 
peer had always treated him with the utmost 
kindness, Harry remembered who had first been 
his protector. 

aving put on their boating costume, the 
four boys step into their outriggers, and 
slowly paddled down to the starting point, 
which was about a mile and a quarter below the 
boat-house, the wincing post being about 
quarter-of-a-mile above that building. 

Charlie Fitzgerald had gone down to act 8 
starter ; Professor Moeritz being stationed at 
the winning post to proclaim the winner. 

Both points could be distinctly seen from the 
boat-house, where Doctor Whackley, his 
daughters, and some of the boys, were assembled, 
though by-far the ter number of the pupils 
had accompanied the German professor. 

A poet of white smoke announced: that the 
signal had been given (they had agreed to start 
by pistol shot), and the next moment the boats 
were in motion. : 

About twenty strokes had been rowed in 
something like half-arminute, then one of the 
rowers was seen to drep behind, and slowly 
bring his boat to shore, 

Pine, has soon been beaten,” observed one 
e spectators, 

“It isn’t Freddy,” said Lascelles, who had 

been watching through a glass, 

“ Who is it then ?” 

“Marsham. I can't understand why heshould 
give up like that.” 
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“You must be mistaken.” 

“No, you will see in a minute ; they will soon 
tehere. What a pace they are coming at !" 

Egerton and Pembridge were rowing a fair 
thirty-six strokes per minute, and almost lifting 
their bouts out of the water. 

To the surprise of every one, Freddy Webber 
was not many yards behind them, struggling 
hard to distinguish himeelf. 

“How splendidly the earl feathers his oar |" 
observed a boy named Seaton. 

“Yes; bat you see his stroke is flagging. He 
has not the same power of endurance as Egerton,” 
said Lascelles, 

“Of course you stick up for Frank.” 

“And I am right to do 80. See, he puts ona 
spart, and gradually draws ahead.” 

His remark was perfectly correct. 

The King of the School was slowly yet surely 
creeping are 

“ And see, dy puts on a spurt,” remarked 


Webber, who was at least adozen yards behind 
the others, though no one had fancied he would 
be able to gain or keep such a position, was seen 
to be working most violently in hopes of im- 
proving his chance of success, 

But the race, however, was between Pembridge 
and Egerton. 

The young ear] had a vast amount of pluck in 
him, and would not see that he was beaten, 
though the boys on the banks already hailed 
Bgerton as winner. 

“Bravo, Frank! Hurrah for the King of the 
School !” shouted Lascelles. 

“And hurrah for the Earl of Pembridge !” 
tawled Seaton. 

“Hurrah for the earl!” responded Lascelles, 
though not quite so heartily as he had cheered 


‘et he could not help admiring the indomit- 

able pluck of the young peer. 

$ wins! Egerton wins!” was now the 
general shout. & 

“No! Pembridge for ever !” 

The earl had actually managed to get his 
boat's nove at least a yard in front. 

Is seemed that things were to be entirely 


The boats were not more than twenty yards 
from the winning-post, Freddy still maintaining 
his post about twelve or fifteen yards behind, 
when suddenly the Joe Miller of the School, as 
Wetter was sometimes called, managed to catch 
a 


Of course the immediate result was that: he 
fel outiof bis boat, a circumstances seemed 
‘wry much against ever regaining terra 
Srna, for the lookers on had entirely Tost sight 
ones and wise wetching with the most in 

estness the struggle between the earl 
tnd Frank Egerton. 

Fredfy, it should be observed, was unable to 
swim, and, therefore, strictly speaking, had no 
business upon the water. 

“ Bgerton has won, hurrah !” he heard every- 
tee shout and then he sank. 

The King of the School had won, his boat 
being a yard in advance of the other, and loudly 
were he and his opponent cheered as they 


ashore, 

Bie. ery exhausted and had to be 
helped home, followed at a little distance by 

way. 


“Who is that in the water?” suddenly ex- 
dsimed Doctor Whackley, as his eye wandered 
‘over the late race-course. 

“Why, it must be Freddy Webber, sir!” said 


“But who is that in after him?” cried Las- 


“Don’t know,” respanded Seaton, “It is 
Tot one of our fellows, 
les inmediately stepped into one of the 
and rowed to the spot. 
“Bravo, Harry !” he exclaimed, when he saw 
who was attempting to rescue Webber. 
The rescuer was Harry, the Pe who had 
Protected an e pupils of 
Lexivon College. Eee ee 
Webber was quite as obstinate in the 
Water as out of it, and insisted upon being saved 
is own way. 
His idea was to clasp Harry round the neck 


and cling to him ; a proceeding that would cer-} The captain grew pale even to the roots of his 
whiskers 


tainly have drowned both. 

Lascelles saw it, and, by a quick stroke, sent 
his boat between them, thus 
from adding murder to suici 
observed. 

“ Cling on, one each side,” said he, as soon as 
he had effectually parted them. 

Fortunately, Freddy had sense enough to un- 
derstand the command. 

Not seeing Harry he caught hold of the boat, 
and, the water not being very cold, had no 
great difficulty in supporting himself. 

Poor Harry caught hold on the other side ; 
Lascelles used the oars gently, and very soon 
had both of them on shore, 

Loud applause ted both, and so delighted 
was Doctor Whackley with Harry’s courageous 
conduct, that he publicly expressed his intention 
of taking the poor boy ander his own care and 
protection. 


ashe afterwards 


CHAPTER XVL 
TWO SCOUNDEELS. 


Baynes having declined to have anything to do 
with the boat-race, went, as we have already 
hinted, to hear the latest news about betting. 

He took his way towards a billiard-room, to 
which the reader has been already introduced, 
hoping there to see Captain Robinson, who had 
sent two or three letters lately re- 
specting a certain debt of honeur—or, as we 
imagine, dishononur. 

He hed not got very far on his journey before 
he met two girls whose faces he remembered. 

They were Kate and Lizzie Oonway. 

As they passed he heard them speak of a boat- 


race. 

“ Ah,” he muttered, ‘this King of the 
School, as they call him, cannot even row a 
friendly match but he must have some foolish 
milliner girl to look on and admire.” 

For some seconds he thought of going back to 
put the doctor on his guard. 

“But that would betray me, though,” he 
thought, after a time. “Besides, if he speaks 
to these girls, the doctor will be safe to see.” 

On reaching the billiard-rooms, Baynes found 
the captain alone. 

Chalkey, the marker, had gone out, and the 
gallant officer, being left in posession, was 


practising a wonderful sorew of his own inven- 
tl 

As soon as Baynes entered, he laid down his 
cue, 

“So you have come at last, Mr. Baynes,” he 


said, 
“Yes, captain. I want to make my book all 


right, a0 I thought I would come down and ask: they 


if you had heard anything new.” 

“ Cool, 'pon my word." 

“ Extremely. What is the use of exciting one's- 
self this hot weather?” 

“Mr. Baynes, have you brought any money 
with you?” 

“ A few shillings !” 

“ Have you forgotten how much you owes me!” 

The captain's grammar was, as we have already 
hinted, very defective. 

“T have not,” 

“ When do you mean to stump up?” 

“As goon as I have the money to spare.” 

“Bell and furies! I shall be compelled to ex- 
pose you !” 

Baynes, who had been rehearsing a certain line 
of conduct to himself during his walk, simply 
gave another of his cool smiles, 

“ You may expose as much asyou like, Captain 
Robinson !” 

“If I let your father and Doetor Whackley 
Eno the results won't fit you, not exactly, my 

vi 

& Buy I have already made my peace 
with them, have explained all, and have been 


iy 
“* Why, then, Captain Rebinson, if you behaved 
rudely in any way, I should be compelled to ex- 
plain to the police that you are simply a discharged 
soldier, and that your business in Ballebury is 


However, suddenly plucking up courage he 


eventing Freddy | said— 


“Since you have told so much, and know 
so much more, I may as well tell aii I know.” 

Ringing the bell he ordered pen, ink, paper, 
and envelopes. 


Baynes stood looking on very coolly, while the 
captain commenced to write ; but when he saw 
one letter finished and another half written, he 
began to wonder what it was all about. 

The more he watehed the more carions did 
Baynes become. 

At length he put the question — 

“Are you i your will, or 
writing composing letters te your: creditors 

“I am now writing to your respected: father, 
having just finished a letter:to your muster, the 
Reverend Doctor 7 

It was now Baynes’ turn to change colour, 

“Do you doubt me?” asked the captain, hold- 
ing up the first letter, which was addveseed to 
Baynes, senior. v, 

“I don't see whab yor can have-to write 
about.” 

“ Perhaps you will know in a dey or two.” 

The captain then very coolly finished writing, 
sealed both letters, pat stamps on them, and 
rang the bell. : 

“Take these to the post-office,” said he to the 
waiter. 

“Stay!” exclaimed Baynes, starting up. 
“Leave them on the table and go outside for s 
few minutes.” 

The waiter. looked from one to the other, 
hardly knowing which to obey, 

“You may do as the gentlemen. says,” said 
Captain Robinson. 

Ba soon as the waiter had retized Baynes 
spoke. 

“ What are you going to dot” 

“Send these letters, acquainting your father 
and the schoolmaster with the share you had in 
the attempted burglary at Lexicon College.” 

“ You have no 

“I have a letter which I wrote to you. 
Really, Mr. Baynes, there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in getting the to 
Bee a ee To 1. You 

i 

“Fiend, you have me in your power.” 

“Iknow it. But I ain’t going to be ‘arsh.” 

“Well 3” 

“T must have the money,” 

“ But how is it possible to it? Youkmew 
pretty well how I am sit _ 

“Where awe these rich swells as could be 

eo easy’ Why, Mr. Baynes, your scheol- 
fellows don't play billiands any more than .if 
were a lot of methodist parsons 

“T can’t tell how it is, Earl of Pem- 
bridge, I know, goes to Harris's reomes, but - 
neither he, nor Marsham, nor Lascelles will play 
with me ; and Egerton isn't worth picking sp, 


are k up a blank ch ot 
ick upa eque out 
Pw the captain, 


“ Oonldan't you 
the doctor's book 

“ What would be the use {” 

“You are a good: hand at imitating signa- 
tures.” 

es flnsked, and then turned pale. 

“ You shall have the money to-morrow, eap- 
tain,” said he, in a hoarse, low whisper. 

“ That's right; I knew you: wouki act Hke a 
man of spirit.” 

Baynes buttoned up his coat and walked ” 
while the captain, with a fiend-libe grin om 
face, resumed his practice with the balls, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A SERIOUS PIEOR OF NEWS. 

THE next morning Doctor Whackley came 
inte school with a very serious look upon his 
lace. 
“ He's been bitten by a member of the Norfolk 
Howard tribe,” observed Webber. 

“Take care he doesn’t bite you, Freddy,’ re- 
plied Frank Egerton. 

“Silence !” exclaimed the doctor, sharply. 

As soon as they were all seated, he began 


merely to swindle as many of the foolish inhabi- | thne— 


tants as posaible |” 


“T little thought that ever I should be called 
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upon to address my pupils on such a subject ! In 
fact, 80 deeply do I feel the disgrace that has been 
brought upon the place that I hardly know how 
to begin. Itmustbe said, however, and I blush 
to say it, these walls enclose a thief !” 

There was a general start at this announce- 
ment. 

“There isa thief inthe house! Last night 
three ten-pound notes were stolen from the table- 
drawer in my library! Of course it would be 
absurd for me to ask the thief to come forward 
and acknowledge his sin; but I publicly state 
that if'the missing notes are restored within the 
next forty-eight hours nothing more will be said 
on the subject, though I most sincerely hope the 
culprit will take an early opportunity of leaving 
the school he has disgraced |” 

Frank Egerton, Marsham, Pembridge and 
Fitzgerald, who had been whispering together 
during the latter part of this harangue, now sent 
@ note to Professor Moeritz. . 

“It hag been suggested by the senior boys, 
sir, that the notes should be stopped atthe bank, 
and their number sent to the tradesmen of the 
town. Your pupils fear that the innocent may 
come under suspicion, as many of us have bank 
notes of our own ; for instance, I have several,” 
said the earl. 

“ 8o have I,” said Marsham. 

“ And I, and I, and I.” 

The speakers were Baynes, Fitzgerald, and 
Seaton, all of whose parents were known to be 

rich and proportionately indulgent. 

“Unfortunately I do not know them.” 

“You might get the information from the 
person who paid them to you, sir.” 

“Right. I will send at once, and if the infor- 
mation can be gained I will forward it to all the 
tradesmen with whom I think it likely you are 
in the habit of dealing.” 

The doctor then left the school-room. 

An hour d away, then came the news. 

The numbers were known, but the three notes 
haa been changed at different shops in the town 

— 

An elderly man, who was accompanied by tro 
respectably-dressed girls, apparently about fifteen 
years of age. 

“The notes are gone; but let the thief beware, 
for if I find him now I shall certainly prosecute 
him,” said the doctor, in announcing the news to 
his echolars. 

Deep was the gloom cast over the school by 
this event. 

Boys looked at each other distrustfully, and 
never before-was known such a locking of desks, 
boxes, and drawers. : 

A week: passed away, during which time 
Frank Egerton bad several very pleasing inter- 
views with Kate Conway. 


In one of these he told the artless tale of his | bo 


love. ‘i : 

“Do you love me, Kate?” he then asked. 
“Will you be my wife in two or three years’ 
time?” . - 

No verbal response was given, but a pair of 
loving arms were thrown round his neck, ‘and 
the sweet girl hid her face on his shoulder. 

“That means yes, does it not, dear?” he asked, 
aud. gently raising her face, he gave and received 
the sweetest kias of his life. : 

“I must ask your papa now, dear. I must not 
conceal anything from him.” 

“TI am afraid, dear Frank, that your mamma 
will never allow it,” whispered Kate, whose 
tender little heart was beating at a most rapid 
rate, ‘ 

“Tam not afraid. I shall bea poor man, and 
have to work my way in the world. No rich 
heiress would look at me, so I am sure my dear 
mother won't object to my marrying you.” 

Then they began to talk a lot of nonsense 
that could not possibly be interesting to any of 
our readers, . 

After a time Mr. Conway came in, and Frank, 
in a very straightforward manner, told him 


The old gentleman listened gravely while the 
young lover pleaded. 

Whea Frank paused he replied— 

“If you are of the same opinion when you 
reach the age of twenty I shal) not object. But 
let there be no engagement between you, for 
youth is fickle ; you may be parted for a time, 


and possibly one or the other might find some 


other object of affection.” 
mine !" exclaimed Frank. “It is impos- 
sible |” 


And sweet Kate faintly echoed his words. 

“You think so ; but wait till you have seen as 
much of the world as I have, then you will alter 
your opinion. Therefore, I will not hear of any 
formal engagement between you, but both shall 
remain free to choose elsewhere if fancy should 
lead you to do so. There need be no difficulty 
about your coming here, for I shall always be 
most happy to see you.” 

That was all Frank could extract from, Mr. 
Conway, and with it he had to be satisfied. 

He then asked some questions about the 
stranger who had been seen to enter the house. 

“ Describe him,” said Mr. Conway. 

Frank did so. 

“ T have no very distinct recollection of such a 
man, but as I am secretary to my trade society, 
it is quite possible that such a man may have 
called to get helped on to the next town.” 

“Then you think he is a working man ?” 

“Yes, if he came here.” 

“It can’t be my uncle then,” ob- 
served Frank, sotto voce, and he 
looked towards Mr. Conway. 

That gentleman’s face, however, 
happened to be turned away. 


Blissful beyond comparison was 
Frank's walk home to school that | 
night with Kate Conway’s arm 
linked in his. ‘ 

Equally blissful were the dreams #a™ 
which visited his sleeping hours. 5 

But painful was the seene in the § 
school-room next morning. i 

Doctor Whackley again appeared 
angry and grieved. z 

‘When silence had been proclaimed 
he addressed another speech to the 
expectant boys. 

“T thought,” said he, “when I 
told you a week ago I had lost some | 
bank notes, that some boy had ; 
yiclded toa momentary temptation 
and had committed a single act of § 
dishonesty. But now I find that 
there is a confirmed thief in the 
house !” 

“Ts it posible?” exclaimed several. 

“It is possible. I have not lost 
any more notes, but some blank 
leaves have been taken out of my 
cheque-book. Let the thief beware = 
how he adds forgery to his other 
crimes.” 

Now, this was not pleasant for the 


The innocent members of the school, of course, 
could not tell who was guilty, s0 that the sus- 
picion was redoubled. 

A strict watch was kept at the bank ; but then 
country institutions of that, kind are not quite 
so wide awake as large Lohdon houses, . 

The doctor had to be continually writing 
cheques for one and the other, and the bank 
clerks, after stopping at least half-a-dozen in- 


nocent people who had presented genuine |’ 


cheques, began to relax their vigilance, 


At length they were rudely roused from their | 


lethargy. 

A cheque for forty-seven pounds some odd 
shillings was presented by a middle-aged man 
one day, and, after a careful examination, 
cashed. 

The next day a youth about fourteen, well 
dressed, and representing himself as one of the 
boys of Lexicon College, called for the doctor's 
pom-book, which was at once given up to 

im. 

A few hours afterwards the reverend gentleman 
received it, and a note to the effect that a forged 
cheque for forty-seven pounds, &c. had been 
presented, cashed, and the cancelled cheque 
abstracted from the pocket in the cover of the 
book, 

This time the doctor did not make any public 
announcement of the fact, but sent for an ex- 
perienced detective. 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 166.) 


NAPOLEON ADDRESSING THE SENATE. 


THE 


ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 


By the Author of “ Past amp Prrsrnt,” &., &o. 
—_—_>—- 


ESPERATE as were the cir- 
cumstances under which Na. 
poleon had quitted his army 
to return to Paris, the first 
view of affairs on Napoleon's 
reaching that city was some- 
what reassuring. 

The army he had left upon 

the Niemen might rally, he 

hoped. The senate, the court, and the capital, 
in spite of his reverses, were still loyal. 

But dark tidings incessantly arrived; and 

Napoleon, addressing his senate, declared, 
“What sufficed me yesterday cannot suffice 

me to-day.” 

Fresh levies of troops were decreed, antici- 





pating the conscription of years to come. 





Napoleon then rejoined his army, now posted 
on the Elbe, and met his enemies with a force 
which was still numerically superior to theirs. 

He fought two battles, known as the Battles 
of Lutzen and Bantzen (May 2nd and Many 2lst 
and 22nd, 1813), neither of which was decisive, 
and then, alarmed by the magnitude of his 
losses, consented to an armistice, which was 
proposed by the Emperor of Austria. 5 

During the truce Great Britain encouraged 
the Powers allied against Napoleon by large 
supplies of money ; and her victories, as well as 
er purse, contributed to rouse and push to its 
conclusion that European re-action against 
France which might otherwise have languished. 

Austria, as mediator between Napoleon and his 
foes, insisted that he should be contented with 
the river Rhine as the frontier of his dominions. 
He evaded giving any distinct reply to the 
demand, and required only that his father-in-law 
should be neutral. 

This was declared impossible, and the acces- 
sion of Austria to the allies was announced by 
brilliant fireworks. In a few days afterwards 
the armistice expired. 

Napoleon’s head-quarters were at Dresden, and 
from thence he commenced a series of operations 
against his several foes, which at first were 
successful, but the tide of fortune turned; 
different divisions of his army were successively 
defeated, and he collected his scattered forces 
for one tremendous effort which was to decide 
the fate of Europe, 
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Transferring his head-quarters from Dresden | that would not again negotiate with Napo-| This offer was rejected, however, and on the 
to Leipzig, Napoleon there awaited the enemy ; | leon ; they acknowledged the right of}1lth April, 1814, he signed an unconditional 
and, on the 16th, 17th, and 18th October, 1813) France only to territory embraced within its | abdication at Fontainbleau, and took leave of 
foaght with them a tremendous battle, in which | ancient limits under its kings; and would re- | the few troops which still remained with him in 
he was not actually defeated, but suffered such | cognise and guarantee the government which | a very touching speech. 















losses that he thought it advisable to retreat, | the French nation should adopt. He then began his journey towards the south 
and gave orders to effect. Accordingly, the senate assembled on the Ist|of France, having been offered by the allied 

No sooner had the retreat commenced ree 5 monarchs the sovereignty of Elba, with 
than the allies were at the ; but "7 \ é Es a revenue of 6,000,000 francs, to be 
these, defended by four of Nepoleon’s \ \ paid by France. 


most famous generals, Poniatowski, 
Macdonald, Ney, and Marmont, defied 
all their efforts to master them. 

In the meantime, Napoleon himself 
with difficulty got across the river 
Elster, on which the town is situated. 

Not a quarter of the army, and but 
few passed when the bridge 
was blown up by accident or a mistaken 
order. Escape for those in Leipzig 
became im possible, and resistance vain. 

who had the courage, dashed 
their horses into the stream to swim 
across, In this attempt Macdonald suc- 
ceeded, and Poniatowski failed, the 
gallant Pole sank. 

The next day his body was found by 
some stragglers, and by them rescued 
from the watery grave to which fate 
had consigned it. 

Whilst the allies followed up their 
successes by pursuing Napoleon in the 
direction of Paris, Wellington was 
gaining important victories; over the 
French troops in Spain. 

Napoleon disputed every inch of 
ground with his adversaries, but could 
not resist their approach towards Paris. 


During his journey he spoke freely of 
the affairs of the campaign, 

He was very disparaging in his re- 
peoe on most of the nusian and 
ussian generals, but spoke v: igh): 
of Bliicher, the Brussien. Poe 

“That old devil Bliicher,” said he, 
“gave me most trouble. If I beat him 
in the evening, he was there again’hext 
morning; and if I routed him in the 
morning, he rallied and fought again 
before night.” f 

He also said that the Bourbons, who 
had been restored to the throne, would 
be turned off again within six months. 

However, on the 4th of May, 1814, 
he arrived off Porto-Ferrajo, the capi- 
tal of his miniature empire of Elba. 

(Fo be continued. Commenced in No. 132.) 
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FINDING THE BODY OF PONIATOWSKI. NAPOLEON TAKING LEAVE OF HIS TROOPS AT FONTAINBLEAU. 
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On the 30th March, the allies attacked Paris,| But his marshals dissuaded him from this des-| A YOUNG officer being indicted for an assault on 
and, easily overcoming some faint resistance, | perate resolve, and some even told him that he | 92 aged gentleman, dicta Erskine begun tne. ee 
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outward appearance of joy. ; : France, he resigned his crown, leaving the| “Then, gentlemen of the jury, this is an indictment 

The Emperor Alexander almost immediately | succession open to his son, and the regency to inet an officer, who is no soldier, for assaulting an 
declared, in the name of the allied sovereigns, | the empress. of man,” 
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A STRANGE CAREER; 
OR, THE FORGER’S VICTIM. 





OHAPTER XXIX.—(continued). 


JENDLE walked about the room 
for a few minutes in profound 
thought, and then, muttering 
to himself, said, 

“Let me rehearse my plans, 
so that no hitch may occur at 
the final moment. I have de- 
cided to leave England for 

™ ever, for, in the chapter of 
accidents, something may some day turn up 
against me. Boylston is gone to France to 
secure the estate I have purchased, and Hatton 
will be down to-morrow afternoon with my box 
and papers, and, that drunken fool, Barton, I did 
mot mean to have recourse to him in this in- 
stance; but it is plain that Cissy will never 
consent willingly to become my wife, so Barton 
must aid me, as he has done before, with his 
potions.” 

Towards the evening he visited Cissy, and in 
the short interview he had with her, he found 
sufficient to confirm him in his opinion that he 
could possess her only by stratagem. 

The next day Hatton and Professor Barton, as 
he was termed, arrived. Hatton's countenance 
at once showed Péndle that something had hap- 

inimical to his interests, and, taking him 
Into a private room, he began.to question him ; 
but Hatton evaded a reply by placing in his 
hands a copy of that day’s paper. 

Pendle opened it. He started with alarm at 
the heading— 

“Reprieve! Strange disclosures!” 

And then, with every feature and gesture 
Despeaking his extreme terror, he read a full 
account of all that had taken place the previous 
day, the discoveries in his own house included. 

e transformation from Pendle, happy in the 
successful progress of his schemes, to Pendle in 
terror ; from his sleepy, lounging attitude to one 
of rage and fury, was so sudden and unaccount- 
able that it filled Hatton with amazement. 

He sprang back suddenly, and increased the 
distance between himsclf and the enraged man 
before him by at least three yards. 

“Ge! Leave the room !” he shouted, “I will 
ring presently.” 

Pendle staggered to a chair, and sank into it, 
trembling violently ; the paper dropped from his 
nerveless hands, and a profuse perspiration 
covered his whole body. 

For some few minutes he sat thus, then, by 
one of those wonderful efforts of desperate men, 
he rose up, and his agitation passed away. 

“T am a fool,” he said, in his old, calm way. 
“What need for alarm? It is evident they 
know not where to find me, and in a few hours 
I shall be safe on board the packet. I must 
harry males a 

e rang the , and, on Hatton appearing, 
desired him to show Mr. Barton in, aed then 
go and amuse himself in the kitchen until he 
should require him. 

Professor Barton was a tall man, with long 
black hair falling ever his shoulders; his 
features were sharp, and his eyes black and 
piercing, flitting about in restless activity. 

He walked towards Pendle, and held out his 
hand, exclaiming, in a ploasant, rich voice— 

* Holloa, Pendle, how are you ?” 

Pendle returned the greeting, and asked his 
visitor to take a seat. 

“So you've sent for-me,” said the professor, 
“to throw the ceremony of holy matrimony as a 
cloud before the eyes of some fair damsel? Ah! 
you're a wicked fellow. Then you've found 

nother victim?” 

“T may as well tcll you at once, Barton, that 
Tove this girl,” said Pendle. 

The professor looked at Pendle, and then gave 
a short laugh, and exclaimcd— 

“Why, the Nile is flowing backwards, the 
pyramids are turned upside down, palm trees 
are g wing at the North Pole. Cornelius Pendle 
in lo e! The man of the stony heart, of the 
iron brain, enslaved by a girl! Who is it, 
Pend e?” 

“I told Hatton to give you soda water; but I 
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blak he has been letting you choose your own 
‘ink,”” 

“No, upon my honor,” said the professor ; “he 
has supplied me with soda-water only— treated 
me, in fact, as if I were a mere beer barrel.” 

“You're not much better,” said Pendle. 

“Perhaps not; but you see, being a beer 
barrel, I have no heart to lose to any plotting 
young minx. Now, to look at you, Pendle, 
there’s as much gloom about youn as there is 
in a November fog. But, I say, Pendle, how 
about the affair in to-day’s papers?” 

“Tam going to leave England, and I wish to 
take this girl with me; but there’s a difficulty. 
She will not consent, and I do not want to use 
force.” 

“Of course not, only a little gentle compul- 
sion you know, veiled over by stratagem. But, 
before we go any further, I must have some 
refreshment. I have had nothing for three 
mortal hours, only some soda-water, two glasses 
of beer and two sips of brandy.” 

“ Well, what will you have?” 

“Champagne, my boy. Bleas you, Beaulieu 
House and champagne, are to me a sort of 
Siamese twins.” 

After the wine had been brought in, and the 
process had helped himself out of a tumbler, 

ie said— 

“Now, Pendle, let’s to business. I believe I 
am to marry you to this girl?” 

“ Yes; but I don’t wish to use any violence.” 

“Why you're getting maudlin. You never 
were like this before.” 

“Well, what shall I dot” asked Pendle. 

“Does she know you love her?” 

“No.” 

“Then how the deuce do 
she won't love you in return?” 

a she seemed so occupied with regret 
for another man ; for this Oscar Merivale. But 
she’s a sweet girl and I must have her.” 

“Then what do you propose to do?” 

“Thave not yet come to a conclusion how to 
act,” said Pendle. 

“T'll tell you what todo. Drink two or three 
bottles of this champagne, and,.if you don’t pop 
the question to the girl in two two's, my name 
isn’t Tom Barton.” 

“ Getting drank has always been your panacea 
for every difficulty.” 

“Well, it is astonishing,” said the professor, 
“what grand thoughts come into your head 
when you've indulged in a good draught of 
generous wine.” 

“Oh! I forgot that,” said Pendle, sarcasti- 
cally, “ Time is flying. 
thing ?” 

“Take her away to-night, as you intended 
to.” 

“How f” 

“Either use force, or—-now comes the great 
weapon of nature—use a little narcotic. She 
would notice nothing, perhaps, till you got to 
Paris.” 

“That would make her sleep; but could I 
travel with her asleep. The master of the 
packet—people at the railway stations, would 
notice her strange state.” 

“Yes,” said the professor, swinging his legs 
off the chair and assuming an upright position, 
as he looked at Pendle. “Yes, if you gave her 
too much. Give her just a dose to deaden the 
mind, and while she’s like that, I'll marry you. 
She will sign her name to the contract, with me 
guiding her hand. After that, when she comes 
round, what can she do, you know?” 

“But where’s the drug that will benumb her 
power of reasoning, and yet leave her the power 
of volition ?” 

“T have got it; I always have it with me. 


know whether 


Give-her a glass of wine and put three drops in ; 


it out of this bottle.” 

The professor handed a small phial to Pendle, 
and the latter took it, saying— 

“ Well, I think your plan will work. You're 
not such a fool after all, Barton.” 

“ No, no ; you've got a great deal to learn yet, 
Pendle,” said the professor, assuming an air of 
mock importance. “You see it is astonishing 
what grand ideas come into the head when 
under the influence of wine.” 

“Tl go and give it her now. You come with 
me. I will introduce you as the clergyman of 


Can’t you suggest any- | p: 


the village. You'll see if she isnot enough to 

Tm any man’s head.” 

“Tf she is or not, I am not going until this 
bottle is finished. Come, you've had none; here, 
drink to your young queen.” 

“No,” said Pendle, “you can take my share.” 

The professor emptied the bottle into the 
tumbler, drank it, and then followed Pendle. 

When they had left the room and the sounds 
of their retreating footsteps along the corridor 
had died away, the door of a cupboard in the 
room opened slowly and old Maria stepped 
forth, 

Believing Pendle would ask Barton into his 
own room, she secreted herself in a cupboard, of 
which she kept the key. For two hours she was 
confined in a most uncomfortable position, but 
at last was rewarded by hearing the details of 
the plot. 

She looked hastily around the room, and then 
stealthily followed in the footeteps of Pendle 
and the professor. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PENDLE RECEIVES SOME UNWELCOME VISITORS. 


PENDLE led the professcr to the Turkish Cham- 
ber. hh. that room Cissy was generally to be 
found. The deep solitude of the place suited her. 

“ She is not here,” said Pendle ; ‘‘ but no doubt 
she will be here immediately. We'll go imto the 
shrubbery, and return again presently. She will 
be here then. Stop; I have thought of a better 
plan, I will get a bottle of wine and put the 
drug in, and leave it on the table in the other 
room ; then, when we return, I'll ring for old 
Maria, and tell her to fetch it.” 

“Yes. That’s a decided improvement, espe- 
cially if you order two or three more bottles up 
for us at night, when it’s all over and you're 
gone. I shall require great support, you know.” 

Pendle laughed, and they left the Turkish 
Chamber together. 

When they had gone, Maria moved ont ofa 
reoess in the just by the door. 

She had heard that the professor was coming, 
and felt that his visit boded no good to Cissy. 

When they left the room to seek for Cissy, she 
followed. 

At first she thought of hastening to Cissy, whom 
she knew would be in her bed-room, and reveal- 
ing to her the whole affair ; but, as she stopped 
to listen behind the recess in the corridor, she 
heard Pendle’s new plan of doctoring the cham- 


agne, 

Pendle retarned to his own apartment. 

He rang the bell, and ordered a bottle of 
champagne, which Hatton brought up. 

Pendle opened it, put in what, according to 
the professor's directions, was a proper quantity 
of the drug, and then partially re-corked the 
bottle. He then scratched a mark on the tin- 
foil, 80 that he could recognize the bottle again, 
and placed it on the table, and he and the pro- 
fessor retired into the garden. 

Maria had been watching. 

She went into the cellar, procured another 
bottle, uncorked it, and scratched the tinfoil, 60 
as to correspond with the scratch on the other 
bottle, and then exchanged them. 

She went to her own room and locked the 
bottle that Pendle-had drugged in a drawer. 

As she turned the key, she exclaimed between 
her teeth— ‘ 

“It’s odd to me, Mr. Cornelius Pendle, if you 
don’t take more of that wine than you wot 
like.” 

When Pendie and the professor returned to 
the Turkish Chamber, they found Cissy alone. 

Pendle introduced the protessor as the Rev. 
Mr. Watson, the rector of the parish. - 

The professor took a scat on the velvet cushion, 
a little distance from Cissy, and casting towards 
her a glance of admiration, exclaimed, 

“ Dear me, I was quite ignorant I possessed 8 
fair a parishioner. I find my flock is enriched 
with a priceless jewel.” BA 

“No humbug, no twaddle—she’s too sensitive 
for that,” whispered Pendle, 

Cissy blushed, and rising, said, 

“You will excuse my retiring, sir. 
well.” 


Tam pot 
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“No, no,” said Pendle; “don’t go, my dear 
Cissy. I asked Dr. Watson to visit us, thinking 
a little change would do you good.” 

“You're very kind, sir,” returned Cissy ; “but 
Treally am unwell.” 

“Then you need the more sympathy,” said 
the professor. ‘Pray don’t rob us of a presence 
that casts such a sweet influence over one. 
How long have you been here, Miss Armitage ?” 

“Some days. It seems very long.” 

“I believe 1 have never noticed you in our 
little church.” 

“She has never been out yet, doctor,” said 
Pendle. “Unfortunately, Miss Armitage has 
just suffered a terrible misfortune.” 

“Indeed, I am sorry to hear that. But I am 
sore, Miss Armitage, you know that this world 
is merely a resting place on our long journey to 
a great hereafter.” 

Cissy looked at the professor. A bright smile 
of thankfulness flashed across her swect, inno- 
cent face. His words soothed her troubled soul. 

“My dear girl,” said the professor, moving 
close to her side, and taking her hand; “my 
dear Miss Armitage, living, as we all do, 
sabjeot to immediate death—living, as it may 
seem, like beings on a slippery precipice, whence 
we may at any time slip into the dark grave, it 
behoves us to perpetually keep in view that 
bright, glorious future ; yet, at the same time, 
it is our duty to bear our ills with resignation 
ane fosetbndes 

large tears gathered in Cissy's eyes, and 
stood Li ing on her long eyelashes, and then 
trickled Tike dew upon Her pale cheek. 

“Bdo dear my fortune with resignation,” 
gheend’, in a low, measured tone, “but I can't 
help my spirits being depressed. I do not 
muramar,” 


“Come, come,” said the professor, dropping 
his -eolemm mammer and speaking in a gayer 
tome ; “oome, my dear girl, I must take you 
unier especial care; I must see after you. 
Wee gong te bave a regatta next week, and 
youzmust come with me and Mrs. Watson, and 
my daughters, and see it. You want society. 
That's right ; dry these pretty eyes. You will 
excuse my familiarity, Miss Armitage, I am sure, 
but I should wish you to become the companion 
of my daughters.” 

Pendle rang the bell. 

Hatton and was requested to fetch 
the bottle from the table in the breakfast- 


Toom. 
. “Will you take a glass of wine, doctor f” said 
Pendle. 

“Will Miss Armitage join us?” 

“T hope so,” said Pendle. “It's very whole- 
some.” 

He poured out three glasses, and handed one 
to Cissy. She drank half. 

The professor arose from his seat, and walked 
into the Pompeian Court, where he pretended to 
admire the fountain, the rose trees, and the 
hanging bunches of grapes. 

Pendle arose and joined him, leaving Cissy 
still sitting on the cushion. 

When he reached the professor, the latter 
observed— 

“ She's drank half a glass.” 

“ Ig that sufficient?” asked Pendle. 

Quite; in a quarter of an hour her brain 
ought to yield to its influence, and then we can 
m re.” 

“Isn't she a sweet creature ?” asked Pendle. 

“Well, there’s no doubt about that,” said the 
professor. “Her face is like an angel I used to 
dream of when I was a little boy. Why didn’t 
you tell her you loved her?” 

“¥t would be a pity to abandon our Dlan now, 
would it not?” said Pendle. 

“ Of course ; we'll go through with it.” 

They sat conversing, occasionally glancing 
towards the spot where Cissy was sitting, to sce 
if the drug was taking effect. 

“TN set the organ to work,” said Pendle ; 
“that may assist the wine in throwing a cloud 
over her brain.” 

He touched a spring in one of the pillars, and 
immediately a rich, grand swell of majestic music 
filled the two chambers. 

Some time passed, and the professor pulled 
out his watch. m y 

“A quarter of an hour has passed,” said he. 


“T am afraid the wine is not sufficiently 
drugged.” 
“T put in what you told me.” 

“When do you say you want to leave 
England ?” 

“This evening.” 

“That is, in about two or three hours?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, it’s evident the drug has failed. Fetch 
the bottle, and pretend to give me a glass of 
wine. Ill put some more into a glass myself, 
and coax her to drink it.” 

“But suppose the effects last all day to- 
morrow ?” 

“When I have solemnly joined you in holy 
matrimony,” said the professor, with a subdued 
laugh, “I can administer something that will 
counteract the drug.” 

“ Well, that will settle it at once ; but it will 


Barton.” 

“Tut, tut! It won't injure her, of course.” 

Pendle fetched the bottle, and the professor 
stan-ling with his back to Cissy put in a further 
dose of the drug. 

Then pouring out a glass, he walked towards 
Cissy, and placed the bottle and the glass before 
her. 

“Then I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
in a few days, I hope, Miss Armitage,” he said, 
sitting beside,her. “ It will be a great pleasure 
for me to take you about the neigbourhood, and 
show you the ruins of the old castles about here. 
Will you take another glass of wine?” he said, 
holding the glass towards her. “ It will not——” 


He paused, for, as he was speaking, he saw 
Cissy's eyes directed, in ay nt wonder, to 
some object over his shoulder, and before he 
could turn his head to see, the glass he held 
towards her was snatched out of his hand, and 
dashed on the ground, and the very next instant 
the bottle was taken from the smal! table and 
hurled with terrific force against one of the 
| pillars, at the foot of which it fell, shivered to 
atoms. 

The professor was amazed. Pendle gavea start 
of fear, for he was sitting in a position where he 
could not see the approach of the owner of the 
long, thin arm and bony fingers which clutched 
the glass. 

Both turned round, and there, standing before 
them, was old Maria! 

Pendle quailed ; for he saw in her determined 
look that which told him that he would be de- 
nounced, 

Maria stood up in the fall light of the lamp, 
with her long, thin arm outstretched, and her 
finger pointed at Pendle. 

“ Miss Armitage,” she said, in a clear, firm 
voice, ‘that wine is drugged. That man is a 
villain. He is not Oscar Merivale'’s uncle. 
Oscar has not left Hngland.” 

A faint scream was heard, and Cissy slid from 
off the cushion on to the marble floor, in a death- 
like swoon. 

“Ourse you, you old hag,” exclaimed Pendle, 
“you have ruined me; but I'll have terrible 
revenge on you. See what you've done—she's 
dying!” and he rushed towards Cissy, and 
kneeling down, passionately kissed her cold 
forehead. 

Pendle's fears seemed to be not without reason- 
able ground. The poor girl was moaning and 
| straggling terribly. 

“ Better die than become your victim,” said 
Maria. “I have sworn to save her from you, 
and 1 will do it.” 

“You shall not live to thwart me,” shouted 
Pendle in a rage, and he started from the floor, 
and flung himself on Maria with the fury of a 
tiger. 

At this moment a heavy crash was heard, 
accompanied by the splintering of wood—another 
followed—and a portion of the wall fell to pieces; 
then, before Pendle could turn round, Oscar, 
; Muggeridge, Captain Bingham, and the two 
‘detectives scrambled over the scattered splinters 
and plaster into the room. 

Oscar flew directly to Cissy, lifted her from 
ithe floor, and placed her on one of the ottomans, 
and then, assisted by Maria, endeavoured to 
restore her to animation. 

Captain Bingham knocked down the professor, 








not injure her, will it? Mind, I trust to you, | ¥' 





and then turned and bullied Pendle, while 
Muggeridge danced about the room in delight. 

Pendle, in the hands of the detectives, seemed 
to be entirely overcome. He glanced his eye 
from one to the other of his unexpected visitors, 
as though to measure the strength he had to 
contend against. Then his gaze wandered round 
the room as though seeking some one. 

Behind the half-opened door he saw the face 
of Hatton, and the sight seemed to inspire him 
with an jdea, 

Leaning heavily on the shoulder of one of the 
detectives, as though he required support, he 
induced them to loosen their grasp upon him. 
Then, collecting his energies, by one bound he 
burst from them, darted through the door, which 
he closed upon the officers, and ran swiftly down 
the passage, calling out to Hatton— 

“ Follow me, quickly ; we shall escape them 
et 1” 

The detectives lost not a moment before they 
were in pursuit, but the closing of the door had 
given the fugitives some twenty yards’ start, and 
they fled onward with their utmost speed. 

“Stop, or I'll fire !” shouted one of the detec- 
tives. 

Pendle laughed grimly, as he pushed open a 
swing door that led into a dark . 

The officers followed, and the door had hardly 
closed on the fugitives when it was pushed open 
by the pursuers. 

They heard a faint click, as of a spring, but 
neither Pendle nor Hatton were to be seen. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE LAST OF PENDLE AND HATTON. 
THe sudden appearance of Oscar and his friends 
convinced Pendle that his career was in danger 
of being closed, and that the last and most 
cherished of his schemes had signally failed, and 
he was no sooner clear of the grasp of the de- 
tectives than he had matured his plan of escape. 

He knew the house well, and had always 
thought it probable that he might some day be 
outwitted by the law, and at Beaulieu Place he 
had prepared for himeelf a secret means of escape. 
He was aware of the existence of the cavern 
beneath the house, although, strange as it may 
seem, he had never thought that a thin partition 
of woodwork, and one single layer of bricks, was 
all that separated it from the Pompeian Coart. 

While the house was being rebuilt under his 
directions, he had found a communication in a 
cellar with the cavern beneath the house, and it 
was here that he had ordered a secret entrance to 
be made. 

When Pendle and his companion disappeared 
in the dark corridor, he knew he was safe, 

When he arrived at the end of the passage, he 
pressed a spring, and the whole end wall, from 
side to side, and from floer to roof, turned on a 
vertical central axis, 

He and Hatton slipped through one side, and 
closed it again,-and then stood and listened. 

Presently he heard the officers come blunder- 
ing against the end of the passage. 

“Why, it doesn't go any further. Here's the 
end of the passage,” said a voice. 

“ Get a light,” said another voice. 

“ He must have slipped past us back again,” 
said the other. 

Pendle stopped while they examined the place 
with a light. 

He could see it glimmering through the sides 
of the swing door. 

After a little while they all left, and the light 
disappeared. 

“T thought they wouldn't discover that,” said 
Pendle, breathing a sigh of relief. “ Follow 
me, and be careful,” he added to Hatton. “We 
shall baffle them now.” 

He turned round, and moved cautions'y 
forward. . 

After two or three steps he reached a ladd::, 
which he descended. 

When he arrived at the bottom he felt abou’. 
and found a lantern and matches in a nitch, 
which had been always kept there for an 
occasion like the present. é 

When the lantern was alight, he looked roum!. 
He was in the cavern, and the earthy sides, 
floor, and roof, the chilly atmosphere, and the 
damp, earthy smell were strangely in contrast 
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“PENDLE STAGGERED TO A CHAIR; THE PAPER DROPPED FROM HIS HANDS,” 


with the beauty and brightness of the Turkish 
chamber. 

He knew the place well, and, followed by his 
fellow villain, ran along towards the entrance, 
occasionally stopping to listen. 

‘When he got into the narrow part immediately 
at the mouth of the cavern, he put out the light, 


and, walked forward, carefully reconnoitering | arm. 


lest a guard might have been placed at the 
entrance. 

But Oscar's ery, had made #0 certain of 
capturing Pendle without difficulty that they 
had not taken this ution; and Pendle, 
satisfied of the fact, the pair soon emerged on 
to the ehingly beach. 

The moon was shining brightly, and the sea 
was lazily rolling up on the beach. 

“What are you going to do, sirf" asked 
Hatton, for Pendle stood looking at the sea, and 
ga lost in thought, 

ere was a strange, wild expression of fear 
in his face. 


“TI don’t know. I am tired of everything. 
Tired of life. Ihave been fighting with every- 
body ever since I was born.” 

“You won't atop in England, sir?” 

“T cannot, unless I wish to be hanged !"” 

“You've got plenty of money, sir, and life is 
i picouant in foreign countries as it is in Eng- 

nd.” 

“Pleasant! Will anything be pleasant to me 
again? What is life to me now? Something 
seems to have come over me this last two or 
three hours! A sort of dread. I dread myself 
—I dread everything !" 

“Well, we had better be off, sir. It’s no use 
standing here, and it may happen that they will 
be looking round about in a little while when 
they have looked over the house, and they might 
see us.” 


“Then let's walk along the cliffs. It's the 
best way. They can’t trace us on the grass. 
Good Heavens! what's that?” 

Hatton looked up in the direction in which 
Pendle was gazing, 


A dark object was falling from the top of the 
clif not more than twenty yards from where 
they were standing. 

In the moonlight they could just discern that 
it was something dark, but could not distinguish 
the form. 

“What is it?" cried Pendle, grasping Hatton’s 


“Nothing,” said Hatton. “It’s only some- 
thing rolled over the top of the cliff.” 

“ Bat what is it?” gasped Pendle. 

“Tl go and see.” 

Hatton walked forward, and Pendle followed 
trembling with dread—a fear that he could 
neither shake off nor divine the cause. 

The object which had so alarmed him proved 
to be asheep. Browsing too close to the edge, 
its legs had slipped, and its body lay upon the 
beach & mass of mangled flesh and bones. 

“It's horrible !” said Pendle, shuddering. 

“Tt would be worse if it was a man,” said 
Hatton. “Come on, sir; you're nervous, Let's 
go up on the cliff, and then, if we walk along 
sharp, we shall be in Hastings before the morn- 
ing, and there we can take the train to London. 
I know plenty of hiding places there where 
nobody will track us.” 

“Lead on then. You know the way better 
than I,” 

Hatton took a circuitous route so as to reach 
the top of the cliffs, and they walked along for 
half-an-hour in silence. 

Pendle was not accustomed to much exertion, 
and soon began to show signs of fatigue. 

“Stop,” he said; ‘“‘let’s sit down a little 
while. I’m tired to death. Do you think they 
will ever find me, Hatton?” 

“They can’t track us on the here,” an- 
swered Hatton. “The only thing will be if 
we're noticed by the coastguard ; but then they 
won’t know who we are, and they won't know 
a a day or two about the affair at Beaulieu 

louse.” 


Hatton took from his pocket a bottle contain- 
ing some brandy, and offered it to his master, 
saying— 

“Tam used to sudden walke like this, and I 
always keep a full bottle for the emergency. 
Drink hearty, it will give you courage.” 

“ You're very kind, Hatton,” returned Pendle, 
taking a drink from the bottle, How 
high is this cliff from the seat” 

“ Three hundred feet.” 

“Don't sit so close to the edge. 

“What moves?” 

“The cliff.” 

«No, no ; it’s as solid as the biggest mountain 
in the world. Your nerves are unstrung, sir. 
Take some more brandy.” 

Pendle drank again. 

His iron will seemed gone, and he looked to 
Hatton for assistance and protection as a child 
would towards his father. 

“Do you believe in presentiment or second 
sight?” asked Pendle. 

“ What's that, sir?” “ 

“Do you think a man knows when he's going 
to die?” . 

“TI can’t say,” answered Hatton, laughing 
purposely to improve Pendle’s spirits. “I have 
never felt so yet.” 

Pendle sat a moment in silence, and then 
exclaimed— 

“ How grand nature is! Look at the immense 
sea, calm and majestic, and the great clouds 
sailing overheard in the moonlight. Here they 
come. Look there! Look at those two men 
struggling on the brink of the cliff! Great 
God! they will be over! Look there. They're 
gone! No! They're reeling back again! Now 
they're gone over. Horrible—horrible !” 

And Pendle put his hand before his eyes. 

“ What the devil do you mean ?” asked Hatton, 
alarmed, in spite of himself, by Pendle’s excited 
manner, although he could see nothing him- 


It moves,” 





“Tt must be the cold that makes me feel so} self, 


strange,” said Pendle, 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 160.) 
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“TOM STRUCK UP THE FELLOW'S ABM SUDDENLY.” 


TOM LESTER: 


on, 
THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 


By the Author of “ Bos LUMLEY’s SECRET.” 
— ee 


CHAPTER VII.—(continued.) 


AN overboard!” shouted Sin- 
clair, running aft. ‘Clear 
away a boat, there! Quick, 
lads! What is the use of a 
boat that is never ready when 
it is wanted?” 

This question was prompted 
by a state of things which 
observed by those of our 
readers who haye made a sea voyage, and which 
the humane proceeded to remedy as 
promptly as possible by a free use of his knife. 

“Have a care, there, Mr. Sinclair!” shouted 
Captain Bowler, angrily. “You seem to think 
that and canvas cost nothing.” 

_,“That for the cost of cordage when a man’s 
life isin danger, Captain Bowler !” exclaimed 
the chief officer, snapping is fingers with an air 
of indignation. 

“Very well, sir! we will have a reckoning to- 
gether when we reach Calcutta, Mr. Sinclair !” 
retumed the captain, fuming furiously. 

Dick had run to the side on hearing the alarm 
of Tom's fall, and saw his young master’s head 
bobbing eup and down amidst the foam-crested 
waves, falling every moment farther astern 
of the fast-driving ship. 

The youre, fair eagerly volunteered to pull 
an oar in the boat, which was immediately being 
propelled by the arms of four men towards the 
spot where our hero was struggling for his life 
with the storm-lashed billows. 

: Tee just see Tom's pale face, with the 
light hair waving over his forehead; and even 
that was every now and then lost to sight as he 
sank into the trough of the sea. 

They had to pull against the current, running 
doubly strong under the influence of the furious 








southern blast, and it seemed to Dick, as he 
every moment glanced over his shoulder, that 
the drowning youth would never be reached. 

“We are too late!” said one of the men, as 
he looked behind him over the waste of waters ; 
ed the poor lad has gone down !” 

“What be that!” exclaimed Dick, staring, 
with a half-frightened look, into the trough of 
the sea, as the boat was lifted up on the crest of 
a huge wave. “There!” he laimed, as some- 
thing white appeared suddenly in the downward 
rush of the next billow, “it is Master Tom! 
Pull hard, for mercy's sake !” 

Dropping his oar suddenly after the next 
stroke, the young sailor Beasped the gunwale of 
the boat firmly with his left hand, and with the 
right grasped Tom's hair, as his apparently life- 
less body was swept alongside by the current. 

In another moment a stronger pair of arms 
than Dick’s encircled the youth’s body and 
dragged him into the boat. 

“His heart beats!” exclaimed Dick, placing 
his hand upon our hero’s left breast, and feeling 
the feeble pulsations that indicated that the 
lamp of life, though flickering low, was not yet 
extinguished. “We may save him yet, if we 
pull our hardest to the ship.” 

The poor lad was laid down in the bottom of 
the boat, with his head and shoulders supported 
against a thwart, and the boat's head was turned 
towards the ship. 

They were a long way astern, and, though they 
had the advantage of rowing with the current, 
they had a long and hard pull before they were 
once more alongside the “ icea.” 

Tom, who showed no signs of returning ani- 
mation, was lifted out of the boat, and carried 
down to his berth, where Mr, Sinclair stripped 
off his wet clothes, rubbed him dry, and chafed 
his chilled limbs until he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his chest heave with a long respiration, 
and the white eyelids slowly unfold. 

“Thank Heaven !” he murmured, and, havin; 
administered a small quantity of brandy ‘and 
water to the reviving youth, he hurried upon deck, 


The black cloud was now passing over them, 
and far astern an enormous waterspout was ap- 
proaching the ship with rapid gyrations. 

One of the men was training a gun in the 
direction of the advan: column of water. 

“ Fire |" cried Captain ler, 

A puff of white amoke rose from the ship's 
side, and a loud rt rang over the ocean. 

When the mol had dean the water- 
spout was seen to have 

The gale soon afterwards began to abate, and 
before night came on the “ Boadicea ” was going 
easily before the wind under reefed top-gal- 

ants, 





CHAPTER VIII. 
ABANDONED ON AN UNINHABITED ISLAND. 


Tom LESTER recovered quickly from the effects 
of is long omeraloe in the watt near to death 
as he appeared when he was . 

‘After the terrific gale which the TBvoadices a 
encountered in the Morambique Channel, fair 
weather prevailed for a considerable period, 
and in due time she arrived to the southward of 
the long group of little islands known as the 
Maldives. 

There was a light breeze blowing on the star- 
board quarter, and the yards were braced round 
and the jibs set to catch it, when the most 
southern of these islets came into view from the 
Tt was a small, low island, covered with shrubs, 
with here and there a of the fan-leaved 
species; but without any indication of its being 
inhabited. 

“Mr, Lester,” called C: Bowler, after 
oy ing the dsland for some minutes through 

is telescope as the gradually drew nearer 
to its verdant shores, ® 

“ Yes, sir |” responded our hero. 

a a poe sastain an as: to the delenit 
yonder,” said the ca) ents some 
vegetables might be got there, What do you 
think, Mr, Oliver?” 
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“TI have not a doubt of it, sir,” replied the 
second mate. 

“Away with you, then,” continued Captain 
Bowler, turning to our hero again. “You may 
take Dick wita you, and—let me see—young 
Snowball there.” 


Young Snowball, as he was facetiously termed | 


by every one aboard the ship, was a Scedi 
youth, one of a tribe of negroes occupying 
a portion of the Mozambique coast, and noted 
for their muscular strength and their capacity 
for continued exertion. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” responded Tom Lester, and 
in afew minutes a boat was lowered, and he 
was seated in the stern, while Dick and the 

oung negro were rowing in the direction of the 
island. 

“What do you think of this, Dick ?” inquired 
our hero, when they were a little distance from 
the ship. 

“Why, that the old grampus either thinks we 
are not likely to ran away upon these islands, 
or else wishes us to do so,” returned Dick. 

“JT do not know that this would not be a 
better chance than we are likely to have in 
Calcutta,” said Tom ; “remember Table Bay !” 
ae ost my opinion, Master Tom,” rejoined 

ick. 

They were silent after this until they had run 
the boat ashore upon a sandy beach. 

“You mind the boat, Snowball,” said Tom 
Lester, as he leaped out upon the sand. 

“Aye, aye, magsa!” responded the young 
negro. 
Accompanied by Dick, our hero walked away 
from the boat towards a thick jungle of shrubs, 
interspersed with aloes and prickly creepers of 
the cactus kind. 

“Look out for snakes, Dick !” observed Tom, 
as they turned into the jungle. 

“ Oh, lor !” exclaimed Dick, leaping backward, 
and turning pale. 

“Come on,” said ‘Bom, laughing. “We have 
got to look for fresh vegetables, you know.” 

Dick followed our hero cautiously into the 
jungle, where Shey disturbed, at almost every 
step, a harmless green lizard; but did not en- 
counter any reptile, or, indeed, any animal more 
formidable. 

Birds were numerous, and wheeled around 
their heads in flocks, or darted singly from shrub 
to shrub, their gaudy plumage flashing in the 
sunlight like winged jewels. 

“Why, Master Tom,” said Dick, watching the 
birds, as they walked through the jungle, 
“there be more differert kinds of birds here than 
ever I seed about the cliffs round by Colonel 


Pinney's.” 
“Hf we had but a » We should not want 
for food here,” ol Tom, reftectively. 


“Be you thinking sbout it, Master Tom?” 
old his companion, looking anxiously into his 

face. 

“ About running away f” 

“ Aye, Master Tom.” 

“We should be in the track of vessels going 
to or from India and the Cape,” said Tom, after 
A pause. 

“But I don’t see anything to eat, Master 
Tom,” returned Dick—“ nothing, leastways, as 
we could catch ; vor, unless we could put zalt 
on the birds’ tails, or take the vishes out of the 
water with our hands, there mout as well be 
nayther birds in the air nor vishes in the zea.” 

“We have got the boat,” continued Tom, 
“Cand, at the worst, we could row northwards 
amongst these islands, and if we did not fall in 
with a sail there, we might find hospitable 
natives on some of them.” 

“You know what is the best thing to do, 
Master Tom,” rejoined Dick. “I zaid as how 
ua fang by you to the end of the world, and zo 

will.” 

“Suppose we get back to the boat, then, and 
go on to the next island, in case Captain Bowler 
should send for us—though I think that is 
scarcely probable,” observed our hero. 
ae all my heart, Master Tom,” returned 

ick. 

They accordingly retraced their steps, and 
were not long in reaching the boat. 

“We are going round to the next island, 
Snowball,” said Tom, as they stepped into the 





“Aye, aye, Massa Lester,” responded the 
young negro; and again the boat was impelled 
over the rippled bosom of the calm sea. 

The “ Boadicea"” was moving slowly through 
the water, on the starboard tack, so that she 
was as near the island as when the boat had left 
her side. 

As the boat was pulled round the western side 
of the island, however, the ship was soon hidden 
from the sight of our young explorers by the 
island, and only became visible to them again 
when they had rowed some distance to the 
northward. 

The ship did not seem to have made much 
Wray since they had left her. 

“The old grampus seems to expect us back,” 
observed Dick, as all three looked towards her. 

“He could not decently get up steam as soon 
as we were gone,” rejoined Tom. “If he had a 
sinister purpose in sending us here, it must have 
been to tempt us to run away.” 

“Look, Master Tom !” exclaimed Dick, whose 
eyes were still fixed on the ship, “he is shorten- 
ing sail!” 


“Why, what is this?” satd our hero, looking |: 


around in surprise. 

Taking off his straw hat, and holding it above 
his head, he saw that the narrow blue ribbon 
that dangled from it was meved towards his face 
by the breese. 

“We are just getting into the north-east trade 
wind,” said he, as he covered his light curly hair 
again. “That is the meaning of the manceuvre.” 

Before they had reached the nearest of two 
low green islets, similar to the one which they 
had left behind, a column of dark smoke began 
to issue from the furmel of the “ Boadicea,” and 
she continued her course at accelerated speed, 
while her square sails were furled one by one 
and her jibs hauled down. 

“So far well !” exclaimed Tom Lester, as he 
saw her steaming away to the north-eastward. 
“Now we have only got to keep a sharp look- 
out for a passing vessel.” 

The boat was shortly afterwards pulled into a 
small creek, and hauled up on the beach, beyond 
the reach of the tide. 

The Seedi looked from one to the other in- 
quiringly, but without exhibiting any symptoms 
of anxiety. 

“Now, my lads,” said Tom, cheerily, “we must 
see what the island affords in the way of food, 
and whether there is any fresh water to be 
found. 

He led the way up the sloping beach, and 
entered a jungle, differing only,from the one of 
which the island first explored consisted in con- 
taining a greater number of palms. 

water was found in the centre of the 
island, where there was a small pool of it: but 
the fraits were limited to berries, the nature of 
which they were unacquainted with. 

As they emerged from the jungle on the 
farther side of the island they came upon a large 
crab, which immediately began to move towards 
the sea. 

Ina moment Dick had turned the creature 
over with his foot, and in another his knife had 
terminated its existence. 

“ Now we shall dine luxuriously,” said Tom, 
rubbing his hands. “Gather some dry wood, 
lads, and we shall soon have a fire.” 

Dick, who indulged in a pipe of tobacco 
occasionally, had in his jacket pocket the means 
of procuring a light, and in a few minutes a fire 
was blazing on the beach, and sending up a tall 
column of blue smoke. 

The crab was cooked in the embers, and fur- 
nished them with a plentiful meal. 

Then they rested in the shade of a palm tree, 
and afterwards walked round the beach te the 
spot where they had left the boat. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
A CRUISE AMONG THE MALDIVES. 

THE “ Boadicea” had long been out of sight. 

The lads made a Jarge heap of dry wood upon 
the beach, and lighted it at nightfall in the hope 
of attracting attention from some passing 
vessel. 

Tom undertook the first watch, and Dick and 
the Seedi laid down to sleep under the boat, 
which they turned over for the purpose, 











It was a weary vigil, pacing that lew beach 
till midnight, hearing no sound but the melan- 
choly surging of the tide over the sand, seeing 
nothing but the dusky jungle on one side, and 
the dark sea on the other, and having nothing to 
vary the monotony of the task but the occasional 
stopping to throw more branches on the fire. 

Midnight eame at length, and then our hero 
called up the Seedi, and laid himself down under 
the boat by the side of Dick. 

When he awoke the sun was shining brightly, 
and Dick was looking about the beach for 
another crab, 

The search being unsuccessful, they were 
forced to breakfast upon a species of mussel, of 
which they found a considerable number, and 
found not unsaveury when cooked in the embers 
of their signal-fire. 

“Now, my lads,” said Tom, when the repast 
‘was concluded, “as we are as likely to be picked 
up by a vessel coming from Bombay as by one 
going to or from Calcutta or Madras, suppose 
we get the boat into the water, and visit the 
islands farther to the northward 7” 

Dick assented, as he would have assented to 
anything that was proposed by our hero; the 
boat was turned over upon its keel, and pushed 
down to the water. 

Tom sat down in the stern to steer, and Dick 
and Snowball took the oars. 

This time they rowed to the eastward, in order 
‘to be in the track of vessels going to or from 
Bombay, until they had the island on their left, 
when they pulled to the northward. 

They were soon close upon the second island 
which they had seen the previous day, but, as 
its aspect did not differ from that of the one 
upon which they had passed the night, they did 
not land upon it, but continued their voyage 
northward, in which direction they could see 
another island, blue and indistinct by distance, 
but evidently larger than either of those which 
they had passed. ' 

As they drew nearer they perceived that the 
island before them rose to a greater elevation 
than the others, and that trees, mostly palms, 
grew more thickly upon it. 

“Dere are men dare!” exclaimed Snowball, 
looking over his shoulder. “ Me see smoke.” 

“Where, Snowball ?” inquired Tom, making a 
telescope of his right hand and looking through 
it. 

“ Dere away, Massa Lester,” replied Snowball, 
pointing towards a central spot in the island. 
“ Dere, where de cocoa-nut palms grow thicker.” 

“ Snow is right,” said Tom, after straining his 
eyes for some moments in the direction indicated. 
“T can see the smoke curling up between the 
palms, Pull into the litfle cove yonder, and we 
will see what the natives are like.” 

This was accordingly done, and Snowball was 
left in charge of the boat whilst Tom and Dick 

rocceded in the direction in which the smoke 
Baa been seen. 

Finding a track through the wood, which had 
evidently been made by human feet, they fol- 
lowed it until they saw the cgnical thatched 
roofs of three or four huts. 

Almost as soon as these indications of the 
presence of human beings became visible, three 
short and slightly formed men, whose dusky 
olive skins were covercd only by a picce of 
white cotton, reaching from the hips to the 
middle of the thighs, were seen advancing cauti- 
ously towards them. 

Tom held out his hands, to show that he was 
unarmed, and continued to advance. 

The natives seemed more at their case as thcy 
came nearer, and the oldest of them addressed 
Tom in a language of which he did nct under- 
stand a word. 

He, therefore, pointed towards the south, by 
way of telling them where he and his com- 
panions had come from, and then opened his 
mouth and pointed a finger towards it, to express 
their want of food. 

The spokesman of the natives nodded, and 
spoke a few words to one of his tribe, who im- 
mediately ran towards the huts and returned in 
a few minutes with half-a-dozen large cocoa- 
nuts, which he held out for our hero’s acceptance. 

Tom immediately cracked one of the nuts with 
a large stone, and shared it with Dick, both 
finding the milky liquid which it contained very 
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refreshing, after being 80 long on the ocean 
under a tropical sun. 

The old man then made signs to them to go 
away, at the same time pointing towards the 
orth. 


D 

They returned to their boat, followed by the 
natives, and were again directed towards the 
north, where, as they understood the old man’s 
pantomime, there was an island, or islands, with 
a larger number of inhabitants than they had 
seen there, 

Once more, therefore, Dick and Snowball 
plied their cars, and before the island was below 
the horizon two more were in view, the most 
remote of which was la: than the one they 
had touched at last, ‘which its auperficial charac- 
ter closely resembled. 

The setting sun was reddening the rippled 
sarface of the ocean, when they rowed into a 
little creek of the larger island, upon the beach 
of which several of the natives, women as well 
ag men, were collected. 

The presence of women, and the fact that the 
men were unarmed, ingpired our young explorers 
with confidence. 

They all left the boat, which they pulled up 
on the beach, and were immediately surrounded 
by the natives, who examined them with curio- 





sity, and seemed to be asking them a number of 
questions with great volubility. 

Tom endeavoured to make them understand, 
bysigns, that he and his companions had lost 
their ship, and sought hospitality until some 
pessing vessel should take them away. 

One of the natives, who seemed to be of some 
consequence amongst his countrymen, nodded 
two or three times whilst Tom was speaking, 
and then addressed the others, to whom he 
semed to be explaining the circumstances, as 
he radlerstood them, in which the strangers were 
placed. 

Then he linked an arm in one of Tom's, and 
led him into a village of such huts as they had 
seen on the island at which they had touched in 
the morning. 

Tom was taken into the chief man’s house, 
and Diek and the Seedi ‘youth into others ad- 
joining, and all three were hospitably regaled 
with raouled fowl! and some kind of grain, boiled 
till soft. 

Then mats were spread for them, upon which 
they laid down, and slept till morning, 

They were on the beach early, scanning the 
horison, where they saw a large vessel, sailing 
northward, but at a great distance. 

They kept a sharp look-out during the day, 
but no other vessel passed within sight. 

On the following morning, on rising from his 
mat, Tom found his host in eonversstion with a 
tawny, wiry-looking man, wearing a white 
cotton tarban, a kind of cloak of blue and 
white striped cotton, and full white drawers of 
the same white material. A 

The stranger turned a pair of keen dark eyes 
upon our ‘hero as he rose from his couch, snd as 
he held out his right hand to him the opencd 
cloak disclosed a pair of silver-mounted pistols 
stack into a broad girdle, and a crooked sword 
hanging by his side. 

Tom shook the brown hand of the stranger, 
and his host then took his arm on one side, and 
the strangers on the other, and walked down to 
the beach between them, talking volubly to the 
latter all the way. 

Ata little distance from the island a vessel 
¥as lying at anchor which Snowball, who, with 
Dick, had followed them down to the beach, 
Prononnped it an Arab dhow, one of a numerous 
class of vessels employed in the Red Sea and the 
western waters of the Indian Ocean. 

The armed stranger pointed to the dhow, and 
then to himeelf, as if to inform our hero that he 
was the commander of the vessel ; after which 
he pointed northward. . 

“Perhape he means that he is going to 
Bombay,” Tom observed to his companions. 
a ne fellows ever go to Bombay, Snow- 

“Yes, Massa Lester.” replied the negro youth. 
“Take millet dere, and cloves, and aloes.” 

“But some of them are engaged in the slave 
tale, Snowball,” observed Tum, in a dubious 

ne. 


“Slaves go to Musoat, Massn Lester ” rejoined 
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Snowball, “ Maldives not in de proper track: 
for dat port. Tink sure she go to Bombay.” 

“We will chance it, Dick,” observed Tom ; 
and on the Arab captain glancing imquiringly at 
him, pointing at the same time towards a boat 
that was approaching the shore, he nodded. 

The Arab captain waved his hand towards the 
boat as it touched the beach, and madea salanm, 
which Tom interpreted as an invitation to enter ; | 
and accordingly, after shaking hands with his 
dusky host, stepped into the boat. | 

Dick and the Scedi followed, and when the, 
captain had taken his seat, the tawey rowers | 
dipped their oars into the water again, and 
pulled towards the dhow, 





OHAPTER X. 
ABOARD THE DHOW,. 


Tom threw an observant glance around the deck 
as he stepped aboard the dhow. 

He did not expect to find the came degree of 
cleanliness and order as on board the “ Boa- 
dicea,” and we scarcely need say that he was 
not agreeably surprised in that 

The deck was dirty, and an un 
came up the open hatchways. 

Four stout Arabs were engaged in lifting the 
anchor, and another was promenading the dis- | 
orderly deck with a long cane in his hand. 

There were a couple of small brass guns 
aboard, and the man with the cane had a pistol 
in his yirdle, and a crooked sword, like that of 
the captain, at his side. 

“Can she be a war-vessel belonging to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, or the Imaum of Muscat, I 
wonder?” our hero observed to Dick, as the 
young sailor followed him. 

Before Dick could reply, the captain laid a 
tawny hand upon Tom's right arm, and led him 
into the cabin. 

Here the fittings and furniture were better 
than our hero had expected to find them, though 
of a different kind to such as are found aboard 


Eu n vessels, 

Coffee was brought in by a negro boy, who 
salaamed and retired immedi: » and the 
captain added to the tray some dark-looking 
biscuits, which, however, proved palatable 
enough. 


While munching a biscait and sipping his 
coffee, our hero pointed out to the captain the 
Maldive Islands upon a rudely executed chart 
hanging up in the cabin, and then traced the 
course of the “Boadicea” from the lake to 
Calcutta, 

The Arab appearing to understand him, he 
placed the tip of his forefinger on the Arabic 
character indicating Bombay, and looked inquir- 
ingly in his swarthy countenance, 

‘The Arab shook his head. 

Goa, to tle southward, and Karrachee, to the 
northward, of Bombay were pointed out by Tom 
with the sainc result. 

At no other port to the northward was it pro- 
bable that a vessel would be found, 
and it was with no emall degree of anxiety that 
Tom saw the Arab skipper raise a brown fore- 
finger, and place it on a spot on the chart 
which, from its position on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Oman, he knew must indicate 
Muscat. 

Tom involuntarily shrugged his shoulders. 

“Dick,” said he, stepping out of the cabin, 
“we are bound for Muscat |” 

The young sailor caught the infection of our 
hero’s look, and looked grave; not because he 
had any idea of the objections to such a desti- 
nation, for his knowledge of geography was too 
limited for that, but because Tom looked grave. 

They looked towaxds the island, which was 
already receding from them, aad saw that the 
dhow was sailing to the north-west on the star- 
board tack. 

At that moment a woolly head appeared above 
the hatchwny, and a geunt-looking negro came 
up, with no more clothing on than our hero had 
seen worn by the Maldive Islanders, 

The negro’s bare feet were no sooner upon the 
deck than another woolly head appeared. 

The recollection of what Snowball had said as 
to Muscat being the port of disembarkation of 





the slave trade in those seas crossed the mind of 





our hero as, one after another, a hundred almost 


baked negroes came up the hatchway, and began 
to trot, in a listless manner, up and down the 
deck. 

-“ What’bethis, Master Tom?” inquired Dick, 
in a doleful voice. 

“ We are aboard a slaver, Dick,” replied Tom. 
“That is what it means ; and we are bound to a 

rt where there is no chance of our finding a 

ritish vessel, unless, by the greatest good Inck, 
one of the cruisers in these seas for the sup- 
pression of this sad traffic in human flesh and 
blood should happen to be there on a special 
mission.” 

The Arab with the long cane now made his 
appearance, and kept the wretched captives in 
motion for the ge of their health, which was 
not likely to be promoted by confinement in 
close quarters, in the fetid and stifling atmosphere 
of the hold. 

The man looked at Snowball, who kept close 
to Dick, as if he was occupied with a mental 
valuation of the lad for the slave market, and 
then made some observation in Arabic to the 
ain, who at that moment emerged from the 





A sinister smile played round the mouth of the 
Arab skipper as he replied in the same language, 
of which Tom and his companions did not, of 
course, understand a word, 

Then the two Arabs paced the deck together, 
glancing from time to time at the three pas- 
sengers, who stood at the starboard bow, leaning 
over the bulwarks. 

“You don't think as how they would vor 
to zell you and I into slavery, Master Tom?” 
inguired Dick, with a half-frightened look. 

“They ‘would never dare!” replied Tom. 
“There should be a British consul at Muscat, 
and to him we should not appeal in vain if they 
attempted such an outrage against British 
subjects.” 

“You will speak for me, Massa Lester, won't 
you?” said the Seedi lad, tremulously. “You 
will say me sailor-boy aboard British ship, won't 

u? British flag mighty eberywhere, you 

ow.” 

“That I will, Snowball,” returned our hero, 
placing his hand protectingly upon the young 


negro’s shoulder. 
e slaves being now supposed to have had 
sufficient exercise, they were commanded to sit 
down upon the deck, and immediately arranged 
themselves in long lines, sitting dewn -cross- 
I 3 

en an Arab appeared, with a vessel contain- 
ing @ quantity of boiled eorn, with which he fed 
the wretched negroes with a wooden spoon, as 
many of our’readers have, probably, fed a nest 
of fledglings. 

A similar mess, with the addition of morsels 
of salt mutton, was served below for the crew, 
with whom Dick and Snowball messed ; whilst 
Tom partook of a boiled fowl in the cabin, with 
the captain and mate. 

Throughout the day he watched anxiously for 
@ passing European veneel, bat not a sail hove in 
sight. 

At sunset the slaves were ordered below, and 
dived one by one down the main hatchway. 

As the last woolly head disappeared from the 
sight of those upon deck, the mate grngped the 
collar of Snowball’s jacket and made a sign that 
he should follow the slaves. 

“ Me free man !|—me British sailor!” comme 
the young negro, struggling to release himself. 

Tom and Dick, who rere close at hand, placed 
themselves menacingly before the Arab. 

“ Let the lad go, you swab |” exclaimed Dick, 
forgetting for the moment that the fellow-could 
not understand a word he said. 

In a moment the Arab had si back a 
pace and drew his pistol, which he presented at 
our hero’s head, still retaining his hold of the 
negro's jacket. 

Tom strack up the fellow's arm suddenly, and 
the pistol was discharged in the air. 

At its sound a dozen fierce-looking Arabs 
Tushed to the spet, and laid hold of Tom and 
Dick, whom they regarded with savage scowls. 

Snowball was immediately forced below, and, 
after a brief and hopeless struggle against over- 
whelming numbers, his protectors were dragged 
after him and forced into the hold. 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 169.) 
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The martial honour of England was main-| The pursuits of this illustrious youth, when in 
TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. tained with great paaillanimty by ae James. i thirteenth year, rere ius dpecrited ina 
Henry, young as he was, seems to have enter- | letter written by the French ambassador— 
1X,—HENRY STUART, PRINCE OF WALES. tained a project for redeeming the national! “He isa icular lover of horses, and what 
B fy UNRY, the eldest on of James | credit, by the recovery of Calais from the | belongs to them, but he is not fond of hunting; 
I. would have been king of | French. ¥ ._, | and when he to it, it is rather for the plea- 
England, had not a provi-| Our readers will recollect that Calais, which | sure of galloping, than that which the dogs give 
dential dispensation removed | had long been the sole vestige of our posses-| him. He plays willingly enough at tennis, and - 
him from this world more than | sions in France, had been lost in Queen Mary’s| at another Scotch diversion very like mall ; [this 


[Mance 1, 1870, 















a dozen years before his | reign. : was doubtless golf] but this always with persons , 
IX father. Tn fact, grief at its loss killed her, and on her | older than himself, as if he despised those of his 
Than him, no heir apparent | death-bed she said— _ ee, own age. 
to the British throne ever evinced greater indi-} “ When I die you will find Calais written on| “He studies two hours a day, and employs the 
cations of Reale. my heart |”” " i rest of his time in tossing the pike, or leaping, or 
He waa the darling of the nation ; for the pro- en in 1607 the Prince de Joinville returned | shooting with the bow, or vaulting, or some 
mise of his merit was most iously made, |to France from his visit to the English court, | other exercise of that kind, and he is never 
and the whole realm bewailed his premature| Henry sent over an engineer in his train, who | idle, 

demise. had secret orders to examine all the fortifications |“ He shows himself likewise very good-natured 
He was born at Stirling, early in 1594, and | of that town, to his dependants, and supports their interests 


was in his ninth year when Queen Elizabeth} He further lost no opportunity of cultivating | against any persons whatever, and pushes what 
died, and his father succeeded to the English | the acquaintance of the most celebrated officers | he undertakes for them or others with such zeal 
e. in Europe, especially those of Upper and Lower | as gives success to it.” 

When little more than five years of age, a son | Germany. ; ; Although slightly apart from our precise theme, 
of the Earl of Allan, somewhat younger than} It was also his custom to walk considerable | we present but one out of the many recorded 
himeelf, fell out with one of the royal pages, | distances, in order that he might inure himsclf | instances of his ready wit. 
and “ did him wrong.” e to long and harassing marches. When a mere child, he happened to be enter- 

The prince instantly reproved his playfellow.| In naval affairs he took an almost equal| tained in a nobleman’s house in the country, in 


“TJ love you,” he said, “because you are my | interest. which parsimony and bad fare were the order of 





lord’s son, and my cousin ; but if you are not the day. 
better behaved, I will love better, ” a His attendants were loud in their complaints, 
naming the child whom the little tyrant had ill- of which the Prince took no notice at the 
used. time. 

His tutor was Adam Newton, a good scholar, The lady of the mansion happening, however, 
and a severe disciplinarian ; exactly the sort of 


the next morning to pay him a visit of respect, 
discovered him amusing himself with a volume 
containing prints, to one of which he was paying 
particular attention. 

It pourtrayed a company seated at a ban- 
quet. 

“Madam,” said the young prince, “I invite 
you to a feast.” 

“To what feast ?” she inquired, 

“To this feast,” replied Hi ‘. 

“ What,” said the lady, “ would your highness 
invite me only to an imagi feast?” 

“No better, madam,” said he, looking sig- 
nifeantly into her face, “is to be found in this 

ouse,”” 

He had the highest esteem for the illustrious 
Sir Walter Raleigh, whom his father 90 bascly 
kept for many years in the Tower, and afterwards 
had him put to death, 

He said, “no king but hie father would keep 
such a bird in such a cage.” 

A remarkable trait of his character was 8 


person that his harsh and pedantic father was 
likely to select for the office, 

Newton was not sparing in his chastisements. 
On one occasion, when the prince was about to 
strike the ball, when playing at golf, a bystander 
exclaimed— 

“ Beware, sir, that you do not hit Mr. 
Newton.” 

The prince desisted from the stroke, at the 
same time observing, with a smile— 

“ 1£ I had done so, I had but paid my debts.” 

In order to stimulate him in his studies, the 
king one day hinted, that if he did not take more 
pains, his youn, brother, Charles (afterwards 
Charles 1.) would one day outstrip him in learn- 










ing. 

Krewton, sometime after, reminded the prince 
of his father’s remark, in a somewhat crusty and 
ungracious way. 

lenry asked him if he really thought his 
brother would prove the superior scholar, 

The tator answered that he really had con- 


‘ A . deep feeling of religon, 
siderable fears on the subject. Bt eee ace ae 
“ Well, then,” said re inte, with ready wit, HENRY STUART, PRINCE OF WALES. He was strict in his attendanee at divine 
“ I will make Charles Archbishop of Canter- worship, and was accustomed to retire three 
re His love of the sea had made him acquainted | times a-day to his private devotions. 
is military taste was early layed. When | with the famous Phineas Pett, so celebrated for} His person was thus minutely described by 
asked what musical instrument he most de- | his genius as a naval architect. his attached friend, Sir Charles Cornwallis :— 
lighted in, he at once answered— Pett was at one time on the point of being| «He was of a comely, tall, middle stature, 
“A trumpet.” crushed by the envy and rival interests of other | about five feet and eight inches high, of a strong, 
The French ambassador coming one day to | competitors in his line. straight, well-made body, with somewhat broad 


take leave of him, inquired if he could deliver} These persons so far attained their object as to| shoulders and a small waist, of an amiable 
any message from him to the king his master. | bring Pett to an examination, at which the| majestic countenance, his hair of an auburn 
“Tel him,” said the young prince, “the man- | king presided in person, when charges were pre- | colour, long faced, and broad forehead, a piercing 


ner in which you see me employed.” ferred against of professional incom-| grave eye, a most gracious smile, with a terrible 
Be a he ea rsa et anak (rnin (Pe Dette invention hy ed to | “OW 

reply, for he was am imi wit ractis- uring this investigation he was compe . 

ing with the pike. Bis _(femain the whole time on his knees; and in| ctxt yiccor of Agincourt tn allusiod to” this 
As early as the year 1606, when he was but | this humiliating posture to combat the frivolous | © semblan ce, Ben Cen thus addressed him— 

twelve years old, Henry IV. of France appears | charges which were brought against him, 

to have had an insight into, and to have regarded| Pett himself saye— “* Yot reste the other thunder-bolt of war, 

with no little , the extraordinary deter-| “I was at length almost disheartened and out Benes ara fo, Thom in faoe you ere 

mined character of his young namesake. He| of breath, but the prince’s highness, standing 


gave his ambassador directions to treat him with | near me, from time to time encouraged me @0| Prince Henry's career was destined to be as 
particular respect, a remarkable compliment to | far as he might without offence to his father.” | brief as it was brilliant. He died on the 6th of 
0 young a boy. When the king at last decided in Pett’s favour, | November, 1612, ere he had completed his nine- 
The ambassador wrote in a letter to France— | Henry cried out enthusiastically— teenth year, after a long illness, which he bore 
“ He is a prince who promises very much, and| “Where are these perjured fellows that dare | with exemplary patience and resignation. 
whose friendship cannot but be one day of ad-| abuse the king’s majesty with their false accusa-| The firet seeds of his disease were attributed 
vantage.” tions? Do not they worthily deserve hang- | to hisimprudent habit of swimming after supper, 
Henry had sent the Dauphin, the eldest son of | ing 1” in the Thames, close to his palace at Richmond. 
the French king, some dogs. The ambassador ett, shortly after this, was employed to; He had frequently expressed his indifference 
recommends that the latter should send over|builda ship of war, which was led “The | about death, and regarded length of days as an 
in return “a suit of armour well gilt and | Prince,” after Henry. unenviable boon. In his own words, “It is to 
enamelled, together with pistols and a sword| The prince, to show his regard for Pett, took | small purpose for a gallant man, when the prime 
of the same kind.” his fascinating sister, afterwards the Queen of| of his days are over, to live till he is full of 
foes ane Bohemia, to siete the ingenious shipwright at | diseases.” 
- e add to these a couple of horses, one of | his humble residence ; an honour which com-| Thug away this noble prince. 
which goes well, and the other a barb, it will be| pletely gained the hearts of the worthy Pett and peesed avrey bas 
a singular { favour done to the prince.” Bis wife. (To be continued. Commenced in No. 16%) 
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BUFFALO BILL, 


THE KING OF THE BORDER MEN. 
—e—. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE OPENING SCENE. 

AN oasis of green wood on a Kansas prairie—a bright 
stream shining like liquid silver in the moonlight— 
alog bouse built under the limbs of great trees— 
within this humble home a happy group. 

Took well on tke testing figure in tha 

on the it 5 

You will see him but this tace yet on his oad fate 
hinges all the wild and fearfal realities which are to 
follow, drawn to a very great extent, not from ima- 
gination, but from life itself. 

A noble-looking, white-haired man sits by a rough 
table, reading ible aloud. 

On stools by his feet sit two beautiful little girls, 
his twin danghtera, not more than ten years 


of age, 
while a noble boy twelve oF thirteen, sande by the th 


= of the chair where 
the handsoi matronly- 
looking mother, he 4 

It is the hour for family 
prayer before retiring for the 
sgt and Mr. Cody, fo Chris 
tian as well as wa 
ruenbers it ik the heart ot 
his dear home. 

He closes the holy book 
and is about to kneel and ask 
Heaven to bless and protect 
‘him and his dear ones, 

The eo id of h 

e sound 0! \Orses lop- 
ing with mad speed eae 
his house falls upon his ear. 

‘Init possible there is ano- 
ther Indian alarm ?” he says, 


shouted loudly, as a lary 
cade of horsemen halt before 
the door. 


“What is wanted, and who 
are ye?” asked the good man, 
as he threw wide 0 the 
iran stood upon its three- 


“You are wanted, black- 
nigger-worshipper, and 
J, Colonel MKandlar 


“WILD BILL 


and the father, husband, and 
dead before his horror-stricken family. 
4 gals was a little older——but never 
mind, boys, this will be a lesson for the sneaks that 
come upon the Border; let’s be off, for there's 
plenty more work to do before dayligut !” continued 
the wretch, turning the head of his horae to ride 
away, 

“Btop I” 

It was but a single word—spoken, too, by a boy 
whose ble eyes ‘hone wildly in a face as white 
as new-fallen snow and full as cold—spoken as he 
ttood erect over the body of his dead father, 
Weaponless and alone. 

Yet that ruffian, aye, and all of his mad, reckless 
ad stopped as ita mighty spell was laid upon 

em, 


“ You, Jake M‘Kandlas, have murdered a 
fither! You, base cowards, who saw him do 
dark deed, spoke no word to restrain him. I am 
only little Bill, his son, but, as God in Heaven hears 
me now, 1 will kill every father’s son of you before 
ws on my face |” 
“Hear the little rooster crow. He'll fight when 
his spars grow, if we don’t cut his comb now,” cried 
the leader with a mocking laugh, and he raised his 
Patol once more. 
“ Monster, have robbed me of a husband ; 
er, you have e of a hui 3 you 
Gall ‘alm; boy !” shrieked the mother, as she 
‘orang forward and drew her son up to her own 


“Colonel, there's a big gang of men comin’ over 
the prairie. We'd better git,” cried a scout, riding 
in at this moment. 


“Aye. For I don’t want to kill a woman, ifI 
can help it, Column to the right, boys, and follow 
me.” 


In a minute, at fall the dashed awa: 
after their leader, pee) re eed family ers 
left alone with the dead. 


Frozen with terror and awe, the beautiful twins, 
Lillie and Lottie, crept out to the doorway, where 
their mother and brother knelt over the s' ening 
form of him who had been #0 good and kind—their 
dead father ! 

Oh, what a picture! 

lef was still, Nor sob, nor tear, not even a 
moan arose, 

They were dumb with agony—paralyzed with a 
sense of utter bereavement. 

They scarcely raised their heads as a noble-lookin 
officer, in the United States uniform, rode up, fol- 
lowed by a body of ony 

“Who has done this foul murder?’ he cried, 
springing from his horse, 

“Jake M‘Kandlas; and may (God! in His just 
vengeance, spare him for my hand !” said that pale 
boy, in a tone 80 low, so deep, and with a look #0 
wild stern, that the officer looked at him in 


wonder. 


“ Heavens! how sa’ Y” muttered the officer, 
of ferocity which accompanied 


as he marked the look of 
@ words. 





AND OUR HERO RODE ON, DEALING DEATH ‘AROUND THEM,” 


“Tell me, madam, if you please, how this occurred, 
and which way the murderer or murderers went. 


My name is er, and I serve a government 
which will avenge, if it cannot always prevent out- 
rage,” continued the officer, addressing the poor 
widow. 


Tears and sobs now came to her relief, and amid 
them the sad tale was told. 

The officer detailed a small party to assist her in 
the last sad offices for the dead ; but himeelf, head- 
ing the rest, Gaahied away over the prairie, in the 
hope to catch and punish the murderers, 

lounted on the best stock in the land—the most 
of it stolen—M‘Kandlas and his party were already 
miles away, speeding to coverts wn to but few, 
and thoee few of their own kind. 

All this occurred in those dark days when the 
straggles on the border were the theme of conversa- 
tion and dispute all over our land, and it was but 
one of a thousand, or even more, such casee—real, 
terrible, and unnatural as it may seem. 

“ Mother, don’t cry any more,” said Little Bill, 
when, with his two young sisters, he stood beside 
the new-made grave. “Tears will not bring him to 
life. You have these to look out for at home. You 
need all your strength now.” 

“ You are not going away, William ?” 

“ Not far, mother—not far. But there were thirty 
of them beside old M‘Kandlas, and it may take me 
some time to kill them all.” 

8o quietly, almost gently, did 
one ‘anid Baral think bib’ 
studying out—his small 
he contemplated, 


the boy speak, that 
ig mind capable of 
of doing—such deeds as 


Ah ! little do the thoughtless know how character 
is formed, how destiny sbapes our course, how cir- 
cumstance forces us, as it were, upon a tide from 
which wets: De ta sie 

ears a boy, in min & preparation for a 
wild, Vesperate, eventful life, already a man. 

Such was the hero of our story then, and now our 

refatory chapter ended, we must leap over a 
pee of years and spring into the full interest of 
our story. 


CHAPTER I, 
ANOTHER PICTURE. 
Ir is now 1861. The old log house has disappeared, 
bn in the same noble grove a pretty white cottage 
seen, 

In the embowered porch of this cottage sits the 
widow, still in her mourning garb, worn for him 
whose death we pictured in the first chapter, and 
near her stand two lovely girls—the twin 
Lillie and Lottie, now in the early bloom of beauti- 
fal womanhood. 

They look alike, are dressed alike, and are exceed- 
ingly beautifal. 

ie held a letter in her hand. 
“The war is begun—the rebels are fortifying 
ta all over the south, and threaten Washington 
om Manaseas,” 


Lillie’s loving eyes sparkled 
as she read the letter, and she 
cried out— 

“Ob, mamma, mamma, bro- 
ther is coming home! He says 
he will be here before the sun 
eets on the Swrenty Ath. The 
letter is from Fort Kearney, and 
has been long in coming.” 

“Ts not to-day the twenty- 
fifth 7” aaked Lottie, 
“To be sure it 
will be here. Our William is 
wild, but he never tells a false- 
he He is too proud for that. 
Heaven bless him!” said the 
mother, in a low, earnest tone. 

“He is not coming alone,” 
eaid Lillie. “One whom he 
calls ‘ Wild Bill ;’ I wonder if 
ne has become tame Tinea 

6 8) of as a very ic 
friend, one who has three times 
sree life. The ones bd 
calls wwe Tutt, says he 
handsome and brave, but I 
know he doesn’t like him, for 
he doesn’t speak of him as 
being good at heart, and true 
as steel, as he does of the 


“Tt lacks scarce a half hour 
of ” said the mother. 
“Tell our good Kitty Muldoon 
to put on the tea-kettle, and 
hasten preparations for sup- 


Per ottie called out in her clear, 
rin, voico— 
i Muldoon !” 


“Here, miss, here, fresh as a daisy and three 
times as natural,” cried a plump, cherry-cheeked 
young girl, with just enough of the brogue on her 
tongue to tell that most likely sweet Erin’s Isle was 
her birth-place. 

Dressed as well as the sisters, she looked more 
like a companion than a servant. 

“ And what is if me darling Miss Lottie, that 
Kitty can be after doing to plase you ?” 
good Kitty, for ont Grother and 

r our er ani 
are coming here to-night.” 

a young master and two of his friends ?” 


and get supper, 
of his frignda 


; so make haste, 
“ Are they young men, Misa Lottie?” 
“Yes, to be sure they are.” 


o are they half as handsome as the young 
master, ‘and as tinder of heart as he is?” 

“Qh! botheration |—I expect 80. What is it to 
you, Kitty ?” 

“Bare, mias, to me ‘tis nothing. But to you and 
swate Miss Lillie, it may be something, sings ivsa 
beau a-piece for yez, if they're but worth the look- 
ing at and spaking wid.” 

* Oh, |-for nothing —-” 

Hiey Wad oe weit to hear the rest of the not 
angr. letive, but ran laughing away to carry 
out the wishes of her mistress. 

At the same instant, Lillie, who had been glancing 
through an avenue which led westward in the 
Brave cried out— 

“They are coming! They are ooming !” 

And minutes later, their horses, frothy and 
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hot, three riders at full speed dashed up to the gate 
fronting the cottage. 

“Oh! brother, brother!" cried the two sisters, 
jozeusly, and all heedtess of the stranger eyes now 
do king on them, they rushed out to embrace and 

iss him, 

Buffalo Bill, for this was he, had learned to hide 
all his feelings, but with a tle tenderness he 
shook himself out of their embraces, and present- 
ing his two friends by name, hurried on to meet the 
dear mother, who, with glistening eyes, waited to 
greet her idol and her pnde. 

“My good mother !” was all he said,as he pressed 
his manly lips to her white forehead. 

“My dear son!" was all she said, but pages 
would not describe the reverence in his tone, or the 
undying love in her look. 

Bill now presented his friends in more form to 
his mother than he had deemed it necessary in the 
case of his sisters. ah tf 

“ This, mother,” said he, presenting a young man 
who, in’form and appearanee, resembled. himself 
very closely, though he was an inch taller and 
hardly so muscular; “this is my mate—this is Bill 
Hutton, the best friend I ever had, or ever will 
have, outeide of eur own family. Three times has 
he saved me from being wiped out. Once by the 
Ogallalas, once when I was taken with the cram} 
in the ice-cold Platte last winter, and once when old 
Jake M’Kandlas and his gang had a eure set on me. 
He and I will sink or swim in the same river, and 
that’s a safe bet. Bill, that’s my mother, and a 
better never trod the footatool !” 

Wild Bill, with a natural grace, bent his proud 
head and took the hand of the lady, saying, in a 
elm glad to Yam, for T° 00d 

“na to see ma’ for I’ve gota 
old mother that I haven't seen this many aday-and 
this rayther brings her up afore me !” 

“ And this other,” continued Bill, “is Dave Tutt, 
He is good on a hunt, death on reds, and as 
emart as bo! are made now-a-days. Now, 
boys, you're all acquainted, make youielves at 
home. I know that mother will soon have a good 
old supper for us.” 

“Yes—Kitty is getting it ready as fast asshe can, 
and I'll go and help her,” said Lillie, who did not 
like the wild, passionate gaze which Dave Tutt 
seemed to fix upon her. 

Pretty Kitty Muldoon was busy setting the 
table in the dining-room when Buffalo Bill, unob- 
served, came slyly in, and, bending his tall form 
oret her sho , ly touched his lips to 

ers. 

Bounding aside, quick as a fawn, she wheeled, 
and brought the palm of her fat, chubby hand into 
contact with his cheek with a force that made him 
fee stars and brought unbidden tears into his laugh- 
ing eyes. 

oe ’cess to yes, Master Bill, and it's at yer ould 
thrioks ye are!” cried Kitty, laughing at the woeful 
look he put on. 

“Why, Kitty, I hadn’t seen you for so long, I 
couldn't help it’ ‘Thunder and whip-stalks, but you 
a ! Ps ly stor tingles yet!” 

‘ait it’ ur memory better, sir; 
bat may be I did hit a bit harder than'I had uso 
for, sir, for you're a good eon and brother, and I 
know you'd cut your right hand off before you'd 
harm & poor git like me, or see harm come to 


“That is so, , that is 80; and now here's 
something to wear I brought from the traders, It's 
& new dress, and if it isn’t just like those I brought 
for mother and sisters it is just.as good and cost as 


“Thank ye, Master Bill, thank ye for your kind 
thought of the poor gir that has’no one to think 
after her but you and yours. Sure the els sent 
ame here when I came, and I hope they’ll kape me 
here till I die, for it’s like heaven to work for them 
that's s0 tome!” 


CHAPTER III, 
THE INDIAN ATTACK, 


‘Tune was no piano in that Kansas cottage, but two 
eweeter voices, alto and soprano, never thrilled a 
human ear than filled the sitting-room with melody 
as Lillie and Lottie sang song after song to please 
their brother and his guests after night set in. 

That sweetest of all songs, more dear to the 
writer than any song ever sung, “ Thy bright smile 
haunte me still,” had just been sung by the twins, 
when Mrs. Cody, whose face was towards the window, 
screamed out in sudden terror, and rose to her feet 
with a face eo deathly palo that it seemed as if she 
‘was death-stricken. 

“What is it, mother?” cried Bill. 

“The window—he was there!” she gasped; and 
then she swooned away. 

“Hef Girls, luk out for mother! I'll see what 
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he was at the window !” oried Bill, as he sprung to ete: Curse them, why do they shoot 80 


the open casement. 
As he did so, a bullet whistled past his ear and 


careless from 
i the house—this is the second graze I have had from 
| there,” cried Wild Bill, as he wiped the blood from 


struck the opposite wall, while a hundred wild yells | a wound grazing his cheek. 


roclaimed that Indians had surrounded ,the 


ouse, 

Wild Bill, cool and collected, instantly blew ont 
both the lights, exclaiming, a 

“Darkness here and moonlight out thar! We'll 
be all right ina shake. Jump for your tools, boys, 
mine’s handy ! Gals, lay low out o’ range, we'll soon 
let the rede know old hands are here.” 

The three young men, reinforced by three negroes 
and one white man, the farm hands, were ready for 
work in less than a minute, and as the Indians did 
not feel disposed to make a rush for the inside of 
the house, crept quickly to points where, from the 
doors and windows, they could pick the fiends out 
from their coverts among the trees around. 

Meantime the twins, aided by Kitty Muldoon, 
had succeeded in restoring the mother to conacious- 
ness, and to the hurried inquiry of her son as to 
whom she had seen at the window, replied that she 
had recognised the face of Jake M dias, the 
murderer of her husband, glaring in with a look so 
full of hate and vindictive cruelty that she was 
completely horrorwtricken. 

“There’s too many reds out there, or I'd make a 
rush and settle his hash!” said her son. “If he’ll 
only stay till we thin em down a few, I'll accomom- 
date him with a private entertainment. Look out 
for yourselves, hg 

A rapid firing been going on from the moment 
Wild Bill got to the door, the Indians shooting at 
random, for all in the house was dark except the 
flash of the guns, but every now and then a yell of 
agony told that the attacking party were not going 


unpunished. 

‘They could only be seen as they sprang from tree 
to tree for cover, but their terrible yells ringing 
through the air told that in numbers they were at 
least tem to one of the defending * 

“ Whar’s the stosk ? Won't they try to run that 
off ?” asked Wild Bill, as his mate, standing by his 
side, sent a. Red to eternity with a shot from his 
favourite long rifle. 

“T expect they will. I would almost as soon lose 
my hair as to lose Powder Face, for she has carried 
me through more bad scrapes than I’ve time to 
count,” Buffalo Bill, referring to his favorite 


“ And I will lose my hair afore I'll lose Black 
Nell, for she never deserted me. She'll kick the 
he off any Red that tries to mount her. But 
can’t we get to the horses? If I wason Nell, I 
know I'd be good for a dosen out there where I'm 
getting one askulkin’ in here. If the mare is where 
she could hear me, I could have her here in half a 
minute.” 

“Yes, and they’d plant a doren arrows in her 
hide, or pepper her with lead as she came through 
’em. Wait till I give Dave and the boys in here 
their orders, and then you an’ me will get to the 
horses and come in on ’em like as if we were fresh 
hands in the fight.” 

“That's the talk, Bill—that’s the talk. Only let 
me and Black Nell, and you and Powder Face give 
‘em a charge in the rear, and they're gone in.” 

“Pepper into ’em, then, till I tell the boys here 
where we're goin’, BO they'll be keerfal to 
shoot when we're a comin’, 

Buffalo Bill now hurriedly told Dave Tutt and 
the men, who were firing at everything they saw 
move smong the trees, w! he and Wild Bill in- 
tended to do. 


The girls and his-mother were to know nothing of 
it till it was all over, for the two Bills felt as sure 
of driving off the foe by their plan aa if they were 
already in full chase of them. 

Dave Tutt did not exprees any wish to go along 
with them, which rather surprised Buffalo Bill, for 
it was a duty that brave men would surely court. 

But there was a reason for this, as there is, indeed, 
for everything, as the reader will learn by-aud-bye. 

The two friends, carrying their arms, and bending 
low in the shadow of the garden bushes, crept away 
from the house. 

Two sbrill calls, understood well by the animals 
for which 1 they, were intended, brought two noble 
animals, Nell and Powder Face, to the edge 
of the grain field. The next instant the two 
mea were mounted, and, without a word, both 
dashed forward. 

‘Wheeling and circling here and there, never miss- 
ing a shot—it seemed as if there were twenty, 
rather than two—Wild Bill and our hero rode on, 
dealing death around them. 

ie Indians, were Cheyennes, su) rd 
this to be a reinforcement to those who had de- 
fended the house so well soon gave way and fied in 
every atrectiony but not before full their num- 
ber fallen, 


‘‘There’s a hole in my hat from the same quarter,” 
said Buffalo Bill. “I'd like to know what they 
mean.” 

The two men dashed away, and again a bullet 
evidently from the house, passed so close to:Buffalo 
Bill's head that he felt its wind. 

The Indians scattered far and wide, but the two 
men succeeded in knocking over a half dozen more, 
wher the thought struck them that it was better 
uot to go far from the house leat some lurking be- 
hind would continue the attack, aud they rode 


back. 

The searok for a white. man among the bodies of 
the slain was unsuccessful; 0 Bill decided in his 
mind tkat if M‘Kandias had been in the party he 
had escaped this time, 

As they approached the house they took pains to 
make their individoality known by signals which 
could not be misunderstood; therefore they were 
spared. the perils which it seemed friends rather 
tl foes had cast upon them during the charge. 

In a short time, their horses left close in the 
shadow of the house, the two brave friends were in 
it onoe more, 

“You can light up, I reckon,” cried Buffalo Bill, 
when he entered. “ Reds, or what's left of ’em, 
are off to their tribes on the run. Bat Id like to 
know who in thunder it was shootin’ so careless 
from here while we was wipin’ ’em out in the grove. 
Me and my mate both get grazed, and it wasn't 
from none of them close by. It was long shootin’, 
and as close as if twas done on porpose 

“T don't see how it was. I shot for Indian, and 
nothing shorter than Indian,” said Dave. 

“Well, it's no matter; we're here now, and our 
hair is on. I reckon there’s a prett, lot 0” 
Reds laying aground loose for crow-bait, as ve'll 
see when day comes again.” 

“Thank Heaven, you are safe,” said Mra, Cody, 
as she heard the voice of ber son. “I hope you 
and your brave friend are unharmed ?” 

a Tight, mother, but a scratch or two that 
cold water will heal. But are you sure you saw the 
face of Jake M‘Kandlas at the window ?” 
“Yea, my son; I never oan forget his face, I 
surely saw it.” 

“Then he has got off this time. I knew mest of 
his gang had gone under, but I didn’t think.he had 
taken up with the C! es. They aay that e' 
tribe in the West but the Pawnees are going 
the South. If they we border folks will have 
gue mace fall, But good for 'em, aren't we, 


“T reckon we are, if we know ourselves,” sid 


Wild Bill. ‘Was the gals much frightened, 
ma’am ?” 
“No. They knew who was here to take care of 


’em, and they'd blush to be his sisters if a few 
Indlans could acare them,” said Mrs, Cody. 
“That's the kind of grit for me. Oh, but they're 
game!” cried Buffalo Bill, as his eyes glanced 
roudly at the sweet girls. “And here's Kitty 
uldoon as fearless as they, I'll bet a horse. Isn't 
it so, Kitty ?” 

“ Faith, sir, it’s not meself that'll tell alie, I was 
scared out of a night's slape, I’m sure, and that’s 
somethin’, when one is sure to drame swate drames, 
asIdo. But what do you think, sir, one of them 
red hay has shot forty holes in my new dress, 
that I'd folded up and put on the window-sill, 
when I run for water for the mistress in ber 
faint.” 

‘Never mind, Kitty, there’s more where it came | 
from, and so long as the dress wasn’t on your own 
body, it’s small that is done. And now all 
hands of you be off to bed, but us men that are used, 
to watching. It isn’t likely any of the Reds will 
come back to-night, but we'll keep our eyes peeled | 
and be ready for ’em if theydo. When morning 
comes we'll see about their trail.” 










casm in his 

“Not while ‘there's any danger hangin’ about 
them I love, if I know myself,” said Bill. “If you're] 
so hard put for whisky that you can’t wait, whyj| 
you can #tart as goon a4 you like.” . 

“TI do not wish to drink,” said. Dore, Hash 
for the keen of both the girls had fix 
upon him while their brother spoke. ‘“ And I 

n there’s danger about I'll be as loth to lest 

the helpless as any one else that wears 
irons in his belt !” 

“Well, that’s right. I didn’t mean to hurt 
feelings, Dave, but I’m more touchy here 
out on the prairie, or on the hills.” 


ition 


- 
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CHAPTER IV. Cp Jack Lanxine.—We think It is @ great pity that you have 
NLL. Hed with ld friend, especially upon the eve of 
YES OAMP IN THB COTTONWOOD GROVE. responds Four departure for the Antipodes. "You ask us to advise 
— rou. but we do not sec that we can, becaure we do net 


‘Tae moon had gone down before day dawned, but 
the repulsed Cheyennes never bated in their head- 
long speed until a couple of hours after sunrise, 
when they had reached a thick cottonwood grove on 
the south bank of the Republican river. 

Hew, at the call of their chief, they dismounted 
and gathered around him. 

By his side, with a scowl of anger, and some show 
of dutrust, too, in ‘his fave, stood dake M'Kandlas, 
ite raffian who bad planned this foray. 
Looking sternly at him, after counting the war- 
Tors ledt, the old chief said— 

“There will be a great cry among the squaws in 
the lddges of the Cheyennes. Many warriors have 
gue down—their scalps are in the belts of our 
enemies, and we have not a scalp to show that bas 
been taken in return for ours. has the Hawk 
of the Hills to say to this ?” 

«That which the Great Spirit wills to be will be,” 
sid M-Kandlas, in reply. “Two nights ago I weat 
to the cottage on the plains, looked in, and saw 
oly women there. There was stock, meat, plenty 
of goods. I told Big Maple, the chief of the 
Cheyennes, that he could get these and not lose a 
max, Bus while I was gone, the fighting men came 
—we know not how many—I saw but three. If we 
hadfonght as white men fight and charged right in 
on them, we would now have their scalps in our belts. 
Big. Maple would not listen to my words. He fought 
taay and lost half hia warriors. It is not my fault. 

Fe, 7 

‘The old chief knew that, so far aa the advice was 
concerned, M’Kandlas had the truth. 

“The Hawk of the Hills has spoken with a single 
tongue, His words are true. But the faces of the 
tides will be black when we go back without scal; 
iat las my brother to say to that?” asked the 


“That if. we go back without scalps, we are 
* esid M’Kamdlas, quietly. “Tf the gun of the 
taisees fire, does throw it away, or 

is op tise (and try it sein Thee an more 
ys and nif than one, and plenty of pale-faces 
ceattered about the plains, Pirhe Hawk of the 
knows other settlements which we can reach 
j We can go there for 
piunder and scalps, and then come back here; and 
when the fighting men are not here or are asleep, we 


§ 





can sprinkle the bones of our dead with the blood of 
where they fell.” 
“The Hawk of the Hills s] likea man, The 


heart of Big Maple was It is strong again. 
The warriors will cook meat and eat while their 
horses rest and feed. Then we will take the war- 
pe, aad the Hawk of the Hills shall lead the way. 
Pad is his brother, and will follow where he 


Light blazing fires, emitting scarcely any smoke, 
were now made ftom twigs, and the warriors 
enh hearty meal, the first for four-and-twenty 


Tt wae not finished, when an alarm was given by 
Seevat, 


White men, mounted and armed, were coming in 
fram the South. 
weet, are not those we fought last night,” said 
las, “They have not had time to get to 
this side of the river. I will ride out alone, and see 
they are. Let my red brothers re where 
they are, ready to fight or to flee, if they see that I 
am their enemies.” 

“The Hawk of the Hills is a great brave. His 
words are good, and his deeds go with them,” said 
the Cheyemme chief. 

M‘Kandlas now mounted his horse, put a bit of 
white cloth on the ramrod of his rifle, and rode out 
from the shelter of the grove towards the group of 
advancing horsemen, some ten or a dozen in number. 

They halted as soon as he was observed, and 
temed to look to their arms. 

He rode boldly on until within two or three 
hundred yards, when a shout of recognition rose on 

sides, and men rode rapidly to meet him. 

They were his own men from the Black Hills 
vhom he had left there to carry on his business of 
pillaging emigrant trains, while hefeame down on an 
€xpedition on his own private account. 

“Why are you here ”” he asked, as they rode up. 
be did you leave Cave-Canyon for ?”” 

we got sarched on<, and scorehed ont 

and whipped out !” said one, who seemed to h 

the party. “That gal you took from the Mormon 
train and made so much of ‘cause ahe was likelier 
than most gals in face and figure, fet away and 
went down to Laramie in the night. e next thing 
vek-ew the troops was right in amongst us, and we 
@% away—that is, half of us. for the rest went 
under in the fight. We got off afoot, and had to 
£0 clear down to the Border for horses, and we were 
© the look for you, when here you turn up.” 

(To be continued.) 











*_" 4 Communications to be addressed to the Editor, MR. 
Epwix J. Bagtr, 173, Flees Street, B.C. 


*,° We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
medical advice in the columns of this Journal, 


*_* Namerous lettersstand over for replies. As a rule we 
cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in ashorter 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


e® Correspondents who wish to receive replies 
‘Sonat ts ch cases stad etaisram chrocted coveepen, ” PO 


J.C. Lurx.—The speed of the whale {s not so = 
Tepresented. ‘The usual rate at which whales 9 even 
when they ‘are on thelr ¢ from one situation to 
another, seliom exceeds four miles an hour; and though, 
when urged hy the sight of any eneniy, oF alarmed by the 
stroke of a harpoon, their extreme velocity may be at the 
rate of elgit or niné miles an hour: yet we find this speed 
never.continues Jonger than a few minutes before it relaxes 
to almost one half. Hence, for the space of a few minutes, 
they aro capable of dart-ng through the water with the 
velocity almost of the fastest ship under sall, and of 
ascending with such rapidity as to leap entirely out of the 
water. ‘This feat they sometimes perform as an amuse- 
ment ‘spparently to the high admiration of the distant 
spectators, but to the xo sinall terror of the inexperienced 
fishers. who, even under such circumstances, are often 
ordered by the foolhardy harpooner to” pull away” to the 
attack. Sometimes the whales throw themselves into a 
Perpendicular posture, with their heeds downward, and, 
Tearing thelr tales on Rich in the air, beat the water with 
awful violence. In both those cases the sea Is thrown into 
foam, and the alr filled with vapours. The noise in calm 
weather is heard to « great distance: and the concentric 
waves produced by the concussions on the water are com- 
municated abrosd to a considerable extent, Sometimes 
the wh de shakes its tremendous tail in the air. which, 
cracking like a whip, resounds to the distance of two oF 
three miles. 

Ox wso Has Fovoat amp Buxp.—You will ive that 
the reduction of the army, aa We are at prescat informed, is 
as follows:— The seduction by two companies of the 
whole of the regiments on foreign service, from the lat of 
April next, will affect the following corps, vig, :—let (four 
compantca), 2nd, Srd, Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10t (four com- 
panies), Lith {four companies}, 12th, 13th, 14th (four com- 
panies), 15th, 18th, 19th (four companies), 20¢h, 3st (four 
Companies), ‘24th (Sour companies), 25th, 26th, 28th. 20th, 
Bist, Sand, Seth, 37th, s8th, oth, 41st, 45th, ath, seth, 22nd, 
Sard, seth, bath, Hath. coth (alx companica), 6let, aod, 64th, 
Goth, fst, 78rd, 74th. 7th, 76th. 77th, 78h, 79th, SBrd, sath, 
Ssth, seth, a7th, ssth, 92nd. goth, 96th, 168rd, 1osth, 105th, 
108th, lovin, 106th. 100th. Rifle Brigade (four companies): 
The Ist battalions i6th, 2nd, #erd, aud l0dnd will, of couree, 
on arrival home be reduced to the home establisment of 
ten es. ‘The ggth, sist, and 80th, under-orders for 

embarkation, will not be ‘augmented on \z out. 

The reductions will leave 156 captains and thosame number 

of leutenantesupernumerary to the establishment of their 


ents. 

Inquisitive, —You are quite right. Ladies have sat in Parlia- 
ment, aa you will percelve by the following extract. 
Gordon. In his “Antiquities of Parliament,” say: whe 
ladles of birth and quality sat in council With the Saxon 
witas.” “Tho Abbess Hilda.” says Bode, “ presided in an 
ecclesiastical synod.” In Welghfred’s great council at 

Beeonfield, A.D. 604, the abbesses sat nad deliberated ; and 

five of them signed decrees of that counoil along with the 

King, the bishops, and nobles. King Edgar's charter to the 

Abbey of Crowland, A. D. 961, was with the consent of the 

nobles and abbesses, who signed the charter. In Honry 

ITL.’s and Edward I,’s time four abbesses were summon 

to Partiament— namely. of Shuftesbury, Berking, St. Mary 

of Winchester, an: ton. In the 85th of Edward IIL. 

‘were summoned by writ to Parliament, to appear there by 

thelr proxics—namely, Mary Countess of Norfolk, Allenor 

‘tens of Ormond, An jispenser, PAtlippa Countess 
of March, Johane Fitzwater, Agnetta Countess of Pem- 
broke, Mary de St. Paul, Mary de Hoos, Matilda Countess 
of Oxford, and Catherine Countess of Athol. These ladies 
were called ad colloguiam tractatum by their proxies—a 
privilege pecullar to the peerage to appear and act by 
proxy. 


Numsxoty.—(1.) We do not know, but believe that, as it was 
afnilure, it was broken up. (%.) ‘* Unlucky Bob” was 
published in No. of the Bors or Ewauanp. We cannot 
gay wher another will be written like it. 

Papor rrom-Cong.—Yes ; it was eald that on Boxing Day, 
1869, 470 persons were charged at the two Dublin police- 
courts with di ness. 

A Purr. Tesomea.—(1.) We think that-it is. (3.) We in- 
serted some few weeks back the several branches of 
education to enable persans to pase an ation for a 
situation in the Iniand Revenue department. Search well 
the columns, (8.) We cannot te# you what the salaries 

- You will sogn ascertain that you have gained 
thesituntion, (4.) In all departments of the Ctvfl Service 
we believe the examination all persons have to undergo is 
somewhat severe. aul most certainly you would have to 
resign your present employment. 

SHauna Drovon.—(1.) Yes; and very proper too. Street 
singing is abominable at all times, but more so when 
it is trensonable. (2.) You can order the stage through 
your bookseller, and it can be sent through his London 
agent. (3.) No; and we have had ‘great trouble in de- 
ciphering it. 

Constant Susscaiper.—(1.) We should advise you not to 
smoke xt all, let alone at “15” years of age. (9) Shortly. 
(8.) Your writing is very bad; try and improve it instead 
of smoking. It will require great interest for you to 
obtain a situation in the Custom House. 

Gist Nep.—(1.) By the majority of our readers the short 
tales in all our Journals are very much liked. (3.) Yes; 

~ Just the thing. 

C. BaTzs anD OTHERs.—(1.) Ree the answer above, No. 1. 
(2.) There is an excellent school story published’ now in 
the Bors ov Exatanp; too much of one thing is apt to 
pall upon theappetite. (3.) We think the sesond signature 
the 


te 

Aw OD ReapEx.—We are maueh pleased ‘that we continue 
to maintafo the good opinion of so many of our readers. 
Your sugyestion shall recelve consideration. 

Drstpenatom,-(1.) It is notin our power to answer your 
question. As to the value of the garnet consult a jeweller 
or dealer in preckyus stones. (3.) Yes; decidedly. 

A. 3, Tuapin.—“ Giles Evergreen” and “ Wait till I'm a 
Man.” commenced In the first volume. The others you 
apeak of are of mych later date. They were all published 
in the Bors or ENGLAND. 

C. Fox.—Very shortly, and we hope to your satisfaction, 














‘now the cause of it. Is it a matter of rivalry, money, or 
jealousy ? Whatever the cause, try and sink ull differences 
fore you leave him — perhaps for ever. You will find your 
spirits lighter daring the voyage, and, to crown all, perhaps 
d_ prosperity flow In upon'you. There are few thipgs 
embitter existence more than the enmity existing betw: 
those who were friends in the spring and Joy of Ife, Shake 
hands before the salls are 9 bo cam tell if you will 
ever clasp the han 

Hennrcx.(1.) You catt have cases for binding. (%.) We 
cannot tell you to how many numbers the tales may run. 
(3.) We publish a volume every six months. 

Rozix Hoop.—(1.) We are not in posse-sion of the name of 
‘the wonderful pereon who invented stays, (2.) No; it re- 
quires great improvement before It will be eattable for a 
counting house. 
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TO OUR READERS! 


Dr. Brett wishes his Readers to understand. that if 
any handbilis have been inserted in lis Works, they 
have been there without his knowledge or 
authority, some person who has taken a mean 
advantage of the popularity of the 

“BOYS OF ENGLAND," 
“ YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN,” and 
“BOYS OF THE WORLD," 


Those three Journals being the only ones Mr. Brett ss 
connected with, 





MR. EDWIN J. BRETT 


Wishes to inform his readers, in acknowledgment of the 
great favour bestowed upon ‘this Journal by all classes, 
that he intends to preeent (Gratis 

A SERIES OF MAGNIFICENT GIFTS, 


to be continued week by week, of a most novel, amasing, 
sed inseructvehiogs 7? meine 


These gitts will entirely differ from anything hitherte 
given with any journal. 


Full partionlars will be givea in sa early Number of the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


PART XXXVIII. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
IS NOW READY, 
Price Sixpence ; or, Post free from our office, Sevenpence, 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 


AND THE LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THE GREEN- 
WOOD SHADE. 
By the Author of “ Comic Cuusor,” &c. 
a 


CHAPTER VIII.—(continued.) 





the miller, was 
dressed as a ba. 
that is, he | 
wore a suit of 
dough-skin. There 
was a sort of roll 
in his manner— 
was so well-bred he 
seemed the very 
Nour of poorer 
Ww 


Besides his 
and arrow he car- 
ried a stout staff ; 
this was the ori- 
ginal staff of life. 
Not to mystify the 
reader, this” last 
was no less than 
the renowned Ro- 
bin, who had re- 
christened himself 
out of a flower- 
bag, and looked, 
indeed, a gallant wight, 

C: g aim carefully, he at last sent off his 
arrow, and, to the surprise of all, both short and tall, 
the point went into the extreme middle of the 
centre of the bull’s eye. 

“Now, then,” says the man dressed asa militia- 
man, * look out !” 

He fired ; and being Scarlett hit the red ring in the 
target. The best shot yet. There was more ap- 
plause. 

Next came a man dressed entirely in blue. This 
was Arthur-a-Bland, who had adopted this disguise 
with the intention of hitting the bull's-eye. 

But though he couldn't do this, he did what was 
something near it—hit the bull’s nose (go to speak) ; 
in other words, his arrow struck the blue ring near 
the centre. More applause. 

Then stepped forth an extremely lengthy indi- 
vidual, dressed all in black, like an undertaker, who 
declared he would undertake to hit the target. So he 
fired, and managed splendidly to spot the black ring, 
a quarter of an inch from the very centre. 

The surrounding landscape shook with acclama- 
tions; and who do qo think this black archer was ? 
Why, our old frien ae John himself, a 

us, you see, e: disguised outlaw stood 
gallantly to his’ colours, ‘Scarlett had hit the red, 
the pretended butcher the bive, the mourning clad 
Little John had hit the black, but Robin, attired 
in his Sloury garb, alone had spotted the. white. 

How they managed it? How had it hap- 
pened at all? It is impossible to say, perhaps the 
weather had something to do with it, oF course, if 
there had been applause before, there were oceans 
more now. The welkin rang with cheers. The 
air was regularly torn all to pieces with the vibrat- 
ing echoes of popular acclamation. The victor 
became the object of everybody's attention. The 
swells in the boxes and stalls regarded him atten- 
tively, none more so than the sheriff and his friend 
Sir Rupert Roarer, lord of the manor. But there 
Was one even more fervent in applanding than any- 
body else; it was the Lady Marian, who, with a 
double-barrelled opera glass, scrutinized the floury 
features of the hero, and felt as certain it was 
Robin as that eggs were eighteenpence a dozen, 

“Well, my fine fellow,” said the sheriff, as the 


successful candidate stood before him, “what's your | 


name ?”” 

“ Timotheus Dosey, replied our hero, looking 
round the corner of his eye at Marian. “I came 
from London ; I was born a baker, my very cradle 
was a bread basket."” 

“How came you to be able to shoot so well?” 
asked the sheriff, 

“By continual practice in shooting the moon,” 
returned the supposed baker. “It’s capital sport, 
too, aiming at a flour bag and letting out the con- 
tents, I guarantee to hit anything, anywhere, at 
any distance.” 

“I give you leave to try,” rejoined the sheriff; 
“so long as you don’t hit me, I don't care.” 

Robin was pe with the gold and silver 

tl 


| But there was no help for it, and the only 





arrow, which the sheriff gave him, little imagining | 
it was his old enemy. 

As soon as he had received the prize, and made 
his speech on that occasion, Robin did another moat 


wonderful feat, He shot off the previous arrow at 
the weathercock of the village church, privately 
fixing to the missile a note to this effect to Marian’: 


“ You have had proofs of my skill. ‘Mum’ is 
the word. I have some important news to com- 
municate. Moet me to-merrow evening at seven, 
near the back gate. ‘Yours ever, Re 


The arrow in flying past Marian as she sat among 
the spectators, dexterously glided close along her 
beauteous tresses, letting the letter drop into her 
hand as it did so ; and, besides this, carrying away a 
golden ornamented hair-pin she wore. The arrow 
then, proceeding on its wild career, struck the 
weathercock, turned it from S.8.W. to due north, 
and making a eort of circular sweep in the air, came 
back to within two feet of the two feet of Robin. 
He picked it up, amid thunders of applause, and 
fixed the hair-pin in his own scarf. 

I think the reader must allow that this was about 
the most wonderful shot ever performed by an: 


parrow or any archer—one, in fact, that we couldn't 


believe, did we not know it to be true. 


To say that Robin was greeted ev here with 
cheers and applause as the hero of the aya eiee he 
stood no end of beer—is unnecessary ; but things 


would have been very different had it been known 
that instead of Doey, the baker, he was Robin, the 
bold outlaw. The police were on the look out for 
him and his band, but they couldn’t see through 
their disguise, and, besides, Robin had spread a 
report that himself and his men had gone off to 
York, so that the sheriff had sent a party on a wild- 
goose chase there after them. 





“THIS IS OUR OLD FRIEND LITTLE JOHN HIMSELF.” 


But Robin, when he cere that: evening to 
the forest, thought he would let the sheriff know 
how he had tricked him, so he tied a note to his 
arrow, and shooting it at the feet of the magistrate, 
he leaped on his horse, kissed his hand to Marian, 
and rode off with his men, 

The sheriff picked up the note, and read— 

“Drar Sir,—“ Sold again, and got the price! 
IT am not Doey the baker, but— 

“Your humble servant, 
“Rosin Hoop.” 

You never in your life saw anybody get into 
such a rage as that of the sheriff and the lord of 
the manor, on finding out how they had been duped. 


THE BARON AIMS A BLOW WITH HIS TELESCOPE. 
thing 
they could do was to make themselves as disagree- 
able as possible to everybody else. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘How Robin married Marian Roarer, 
And how the Baron got a floorer. 


PRETENDING she was only going to Nottinghamtobuy 
some fancy work, Marian slipped out that evening, 
and of course found Robin close by the side gate. 
‘You may guess what was the news he had to com- 
municate. Simply, that he had lost his heart ever 
since they had first met, and thought perhaps she 
might have picked it up; otherwise, he would have 











to advertize, and offer five shillings reward, Jj 
short, he poured forth a love-tale as long as fror 
our office to next Christmas twelvemonth, and a 
tender as the goose we dined off on a recent festiy 
occasion, 

Not to keep the reader in suspense, Robin's sui 
(of Lincoln green) fully succeeded. Marian met hin 
several times afterwards, sometimes accidental): 
ee design, and at other times on purpose, purely b 

lance, 


If her papa had suspected what was going o 
under his very nose (which was of a beautif; 
red colour), the course of true love wouldn't hay 
run very smooth ; in fact, there would have been th 
very dickens to pay, for above all people the bara 
hated deer-stealers and outlaws, and most of ‘a 
Robin Hood, who made such ducks and drakes of th 
pheasants and other game on his estate, : 

Why, bless your soul, Sir Rupert was 80 averset 
poaching, that he wouldn’t even eat a poached egg, 

For some time Marian managed _beautifnlly 
nobody suspected her meetings with Robin How 
or that he sent her that beautiful valentine sh 
received one fine morning. 

Only it was noticed that she was more proud t 
her lovers than ever, and sent many of them awa 
with a heartache no doctors could cure, 

She had several “rows” with her papa 
she still refused to marry Sir Hugh Nohoo. 

The baron, who didn’t like being disobeyed, wen 
on at his daughter in a fine style, and also paid ol 
his ill-temper on his servants, by continually “shy 
ing” boots, clothes-brushes, Eitchien-poked} an 
other trifles at their heads. 

At last, one morning early, the baron happened ¢ 
go up to the tip-top of his highest tower, for th 
purpose of seeing whether his new five-shili 
telescope would really “show a pin’s head at fift, 
miles,” as the advertisement said. 

It couldn’t: but it showed something even mor 
startling to the baron, viz., Marian and Robin Hoo 
engaged in a tender interview in the forest glade. 

“Thunder and earthquakes! What do I behold? 
cried the furious baron, and grasping his a 
he bounded down stairs, rushed throng the 
house with such speed as to overturn Mrs, Sudd: 
who was doing the family eas, tub and al 
flew along the garden, burst through the gate, an 
confronted the lovers with the demeanour of 
hungry tiger just let loose, 


‘There was a scene | 

Marian shrieked, but plucking up courage and he 
fan, stood on the defensive. : 

Robin, as cool as a cucumber, merely said, “ Well 
old bloke, what's the latest news ?” 

“ Rascal!” cried the baron, raising his telesoopé 
“what do you think you deserve ?” 

“ Only your daughter,” replied our hero, coolly 
“and with her own consent, baron, she is mine.” 

The baron, foaming with rage, flew furiously a 
Robin, aiming an awful blow with his telescope 
but Robin slipped aside, and the weapon onl 
senmnided on the trunk of a tree, and got smashe 
to bits. 

At that moment Robin took hold of one arm¢ 
the discomposed baron, Marian seized the othe! 
and between them they twirled him round ap 
round like a teetotum. 

When he came to, the baron found himself sittin 
on the grass, as giddy as a goose, with -his broke 
telescope beside him, and Robin and Marian n¢ 
where to be seen. 

Starting up, Sir Rupert raised the whole castk 
blew up all the servants, and made e' one ¢ 
them, from the housekeeper to the boy in button 
arm themselves to chase the fugitives. F 

Then the baron leapt into the saddle, swearing t 
put a stop to his daughter's bridal. 


But the runaways had a goed start. 

They went to have the knot tied at Nottinghat 
by the holy abbot of St. Marrowbones, a parti 
friend of Robin, 


Merrily, merrily rang the bells 
In tie chapel by the wood, 

Though it wasn’t the wedding of noble swells, 
But of simple Robin Hood. 


And Robin there, and his Marian fair, 
At the altar took their stations ; 

No time for adorning the altar that morning, 
Or making grand al/ar-ations, 


But the abbot and clerk and Friar Tack, 
And John and Alan-a-Dale, 

Stood there to wish the pair good luck 
Beside the altar rail. 


“Now, who will give away the bride ?”* 
‘Thus asked the reverend father, 

And straightway Littlo John replied — 
“Tl do it, guy’nor—rather!” 


i 





(To be continued. Commenced in No. 168).~ 
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“HOME 1” 






-RETURNED TO THE WORLD. 


By the Author of “Grres EVERGREEN,” “ FRED 
Frouc,” &ec., &c. 
ee 
PROLOGUE. 


ST is the eve of the new year, one thousand 
‘ eight hundred and seven’ 
The decrepid old man, ), who has been 
getting worse month after month, full of sorrow 
and trouble, is at his last gasp. 
From the steeple of the old church the hour 
p> —— sounds the death knell of the old one thousand 














MUTTERED THE OLD MA 













eight hundred and sixty-nine, and his young 
and blooming heir comes into his large estate— 
the whole world. 

Thousands of throats are shouting and wishing 
him a happy new year; health, happiness, and 
prosnerity 
are ringing joyfully upon the occasion of 
his birth, and the bright hopes of the future are 
shining over the dark grave of the past. 

So determined is he to commence his rule 
ud ina becoming manner suited to his 
and dignity, that, in the fulness of his 
art, he causes, the instant he ascends his 

















he 
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throne, the doors of a prison to be flung open’| chap?” said a policeman. “ It strikes me you 


and gives new life and liberty to its poor care- 
worn and heartbroken inmates. 

Many of them come rushing out from its pesti- 
lential walls with joy and new hopes. 

Outside, waiting for them, are wives and 
children, with smiling, tear-stained faces—tears 
of joy, for some waiting are brothers and sisters, 
and away they troop to their happy homes 
again, to be rendered happier by their dear 
Presence. 

They are all 
alone, rubbing 
around. 

And then, as if struck by Some palatal Tecol- 
lection, he staggers back again to the door, as if 
asking to be again admitted, and to be allowed 
to die there, 

Then, as if a faintness had come over him, 
he pe the rusty iron railing'to preven’ him 
falling to the ground ; and he closes his eyea ag 
though the sight of the snow-covered houses 
was too much for him. 

Once he stood tall and erect, now his form 
is bent by decrepitude and sorrow; when he 
entered the prison his hair was as black as the 
raven’s wing, it is now as white as the flak: 
snow that clings to the steeple of the old chur 
that bas just sounded forth his liberty. 

The man clinging to the iron bar has gained 
his freedom, 

He has returned to the World ! 

Twenty and seven long winters have past 
which he has scarcely seen or felt. 

Twenty and seven summers have drifted down 
into the gulf of oblivion, and he has only caught 
a glimpse of them through the iron bars of a 
prison. 

He has only beheld the bright sun in the 
heavens as it tinged the iron spikes that grimly 
topped the hideous walls of the dungeon that 
confined him. 

He has only known it was Opristmas because 
he got a g dinner; at least, one was placed 
before him, but, after the first morsel or two, 
stern and inflexible memory raised up before 
him the faces of his wife and children, and he 
pushed the victuals from him. 

Had he gone on eating, he felt that the food 
would have choked him. 

What mattered to him whether it was the 
summer or the winter; whether it was the day 
or the night ; whether it was blowing a gale of 
wind, tearing and pending strong shipe to pieces, 
as though they were straws; or whether it was 
the balmy summer's breese bearing health and 
joy upon its pinions? 


ne but one man, who stands 
is eyes and gazing dreamily 


It caused him no joy; his heart was dead to| J! 


that. 

He had grown callous to all feeling, immured 
as he was in a living tomb, 

Now they had given him liberty when the gift 
was of no use, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE OATH OF VENGEANCE, 

ALL these thoughts rushed through the old 
man's poor dazed head as he leaned against the 
Tailings. 

Suddenly he was aroused to life by a stern 
voice at his elbow, 

id ; “ and get home.” 


Dandie ie bis tramps 
A shudder ran ug! 

I wonder where it is?” ho muttered, 

as he slowly moved from the place that had so 


“Home! 
long been his home. 

He came to the corner of the street, and then 
looked confusedly round him from the left to 
the right. 

The old church was still there ; he remembered 
that twenty-seven years ago, for he passed it 
when they were taking him into prison. 

He had often heard its bell toll, and wondered 
whe was dead, and then a ahudder ran through 


Perhaps his wife or one of his children ! 

He had a wife and two children when he en- 
tered his living grave. 

As he stood bewildered, not knowing which 
way to turn, he felt a hand placed heavily upon 
his shoulder. 

“What are you loitering about for, ch, old 


will see the inside of a prison.” 

“ What, again?” said the old man. 

“Oh, you have been in one, then ?” 

“Yes, yes ; twenty and seven long years,” wag 
the reply ; and that was said in such a mournful 
tone that the policeman stared at him. 

“Eh, twenty-seven yearg! Your brain-pan 
is a little out of order, my man, They couldn’t 
give you so much as that.” 

And the man laughed. 

“Couldn’t ; but they did, every day of it.” 

“Not a bad joke of yours, old fellow.” 

“Joke, eh; you wouldn't have found it any 
joke, I cantell you, Calls twenty-seven years 
in prison a joke. The world is strangely altered 
since I was in it before.” , 

-“In it before! why, what the devil do yon 
mean? I suppose you'll try and convince. me 


that you have been dead and buried and come |" 


out again.” 

“ Well, and so I have ; Ihave been dead to the 
world ; buried in a prison twenty-seven years, I 
can tell you. Don't you believe me?” 

“No,” said the policeman; ‘but I can make 
@ very strong guess where you have come from.” 

“ Indeed |—where ?” 

“Where !—From a place called Colney Hatch.” 

The old man looked with an inquiring face at 
the policeman for a moment. 

“ Colney Hatch !—where is that?” 

At this moment they were joined by another 
of the force. 

“ What's up now, Pole-axe ?” said the last one, 

“Well, blest if I know ; here is an old chap, 
dodging about, who says that he hashad twenty- 
seven pen’orth.” 

“Oh, that be blowed,” replied the other. 
“ What was it for, eh, Daddy?” 


“ Nothing at all.” 

“Ah, that's always the casg} apd so you have 

“Twenty and seven years jp a prison, locked 
up from wife, children and friends; and for 


entrees yeare I have eve ‘Sin ar heard of 
em. Don't think iD use 
say so. I tell you aris ak ae at this is 
the first time for sevon and twenty years that I 
have stood in the streets of London. Qh, God! 
oh, fJod | I wonder if they are living t"” 

And as he lifted hig wan face np to Heaven 
the tears stood in his eyca, 

ae policemen looked wonderingly at each 
other. 

“Well, but where was the nt” 

“Come back with me, gnd I'll show it to 
ou.” 

They did so. 

“That was where I wag dead and buried, and 
Tam only sorry that they have turned me out, 
that's all.” 

And he sighed heavily, 

“Ah, I understand it now a little better. 
You see, a new Act of Parleyment has come into 
force, Pole-axe, and they can’t lock up a man 
now for debt ; and so this is one of the gaol-birds 
that has found its wings. What was it put you 
in, eh, old fellow?” 

“Treachery of a friend—perjury,” was the 
anaes ; “that it was that tore me from a happy 

orse." 

‘Well, I advise you to get to it as fast as you 


“ Ab, that’s easily said, but I don’t know the 
Toad.” 5 

“The deuce you don’t; well, where did you 
live?” said the man. 

“Why, there, I tell you.” 

And he pointed to the prigon. 

No, no, I don’t mean that; I mean before 
they pat you in there.” 

“Oh, ah, I see; well, it was down at a place 
they call Woolwich.” 

“Woolwich !|—that’s a precious long way off.” 

“T don’t care about that ; lonly want putting 
in the road, that’s all. Long way! 1 never 
thought 80 when I used to walk to London. I 
sup} I can go over the fields?” 

“The fields |—what fields?” 

“Why, the fields all along till you come out 
by the old ‘Elephant and Castle,’ where the 
coaches stop.” 

vr ™an stood looking at the poor liberated 





[Manow 1, 1870, 
fellow with countenances of pity and compassio1 
and then they whispered to each other. Pee 


“ Yes, I can do that,” said one of them ; “and 
Iwill too, Do you think, if you were put upon 
London Bridge——” 

“ London Bridge! yes, that's right enough ; I 
remember that ; and the Monument.” 

“Ah, yes; that willdo, Now, then, I'll put 
you almost in a straight line for the bridge, and 
then you can toddle on, can’t you ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I can get-on well enough.” 


“ That's right. Come along; because if you 
are seen loitering about, you'll be taken up 
before the Lord Mayor.” 


“Oh, then, there is_a Lord Mayor? It's 
twenty-nine years since I saw one.” 

“ Ah, well, come along.” 

“Tam ready. Good-night, sir.” 

os Good-night, old fellow; and joy go with 


“Joy! Zshall never know that again. I have 
‘returned to the world,’ it is true, but I shall 
not find one hand held ont to welcome me.” 

“ Ah, well, don’t look on the gloomy side of 
the picture. There is always a little light bebind 
the darkest cloud, old boy.” 

“T thought so once ; but those walls told me 
a different tale. If there is to be any lizht for 
me, it is the light beyond the grave. Good-bye.” 

He moved off slowly, followed by the man 
who had so kindly offered to put him on th 


road. 

They walked along in silence, each wrapped in 
his own reficctions. 

At the corner of Moorgate Street the police- 
man stopped. 

“Tcan’t go any further with you, old man,” 
he said, “ because I should be off my beat.” 

“Don’t you do anything to wrong yourself, 
my friend ; that would be making matters werse 
than they are.” 

“That's right. Isee you have got your heart 
in the right place.” 7 

“ Heart! I haven't got much left; but what 
is left has only one feeling,” was the fierce 


reply. 

“ And what is that, eh ?” 

“ Vengeance |” and he glarcd in the man’s face 
with eyes that seemed like two burning coals; 
his form secmed to lose its decrepitude, as he 
stood for the moment erect. ‘Vengeance on my 
destroyer if he lives. I will have it, as there is 
a just and holy God above me |” 

He threw his hand aloft, as though to register 
the oath, and, so fierce and startling was the 
action, that the policeman shrank back for an 
instant. 

“Why, you won't do a murder, will you, at 
last 2” he said. 

“No, no; I'll not shed blood. There arc 
other ways of vengeance besides that,” he said, 
gloomily, 

“Well, you know best about it. Keep straight 
on, until egme to the Mansion House, 
then tarn left, and you'll come right on 
the bridge. You have got a good warm coat on, 
and so you will be able to keep out the cold.” 

“Yes; the governor gave me that, and the 
shoes, and the rest of the things. He is a good, 
kind man, and I shan’t easily forget him.” 

“Well, I am glad to hear it. ‘e are not all 
so black as we are painted.” 

He pulled a flaak out of his pockct. 

“Take apull out of that, ‘and wish mea Happy 
New Year.’ 

“Ido, I do,” said the poor fellow, grasping 
his hand. 

“Don’t be afraid of it ; it is brandy, and can't 
hurt you.” 

He took a deep draught, and then handed it 
back to the policeman, A 

“A Happy New Year to you, old man,” said 
the officer, tasijng it slightly. “There, now put 
the flask in your pocket, and if you feel your 
heart fail you as you go along, why take a pull 
at it.” 

“You are very kind, and I should like to see 
you again. What's your name? Ishan't forget 


it.” 

“T dare say net ; it will make you laugh, per- 
haps, when ms hear it. My name is Jack Bath, 
but most the men in 


names given to them; so if at any time you 


¢ foree have nick- | 
want to find me, you must ask for Bath Brick.” | 
‘ 


% , 
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He took his hand and shook it heartily. 


“and now good-bye, old map, and God bless | pol 


you on your journey.” 
And pressing something in his hand, the next 
moment he disappeared down a court close by. 
The moon waa shining brilliantly, causing 
every object to stand out clearly and distinctly. 
He looked at what the man had pressed in his 


hand. 

“A shilling!" he muttered. “Ah, well! 
twenty-seven years ago I little thought it would 
come to this. I don't want for money; I want 
yengeance, and I will have it.” 

He walked on, looking up at the tall houses 
that seemed almost built for palaces, and mut- 
tering to himself. 

More than once he paused, putting his hand 
pie his head, and gazing about him completely 


Then he would stop and look round him with 
aseared and frightened look. 

His limbs shook under him, for a long time 
had passed before they had been used to such 
exertion, and the fresh air came so strangely 
upon him that he panted for breath. 

At last he passed out by the Bank, 
and wondering at all he saw, and was not long 
before he pressed his feet upon the bridge. 

He walked slowly across it until he reached 
the centre, and then he paused to look round 


It wasa sublime sight. 

The heavens were studded with millions ef 
stars, and the great orb of night seemed to 
ae out with more than its usual bril- 
jancy. 

He saw places on all sides that had risen up 
wit by magic since he hag been ehut ont from 


He started and clung to the hard granite as 
a train rushed across the river like a fiery 
meteor, 

“What in the name of Heaven is that!” he 
mattered. 

And 80 alarmed was he that he would have 
rushed from the spot if his poor trembling limbs 
would have allowed him. 

Bat he seemed rooted to the spot. 

At that moment the great bell of Saint 
Tals boomed out across the silent waters— 
one 

The sound came so suddenly as to cause 
him to shrink within himself, and fall heavily 
against the bridge, and then the flood-gates of 
his heart seemed unloosed, and, bursting into 
tears, he covered his face with his hands. 

“Ob, why, why should I live? Have I not re- 
tamed to the world? and are not those I love in 
their graves 7” 

He turned round, and with a hurried gaza 
looked upon the dark, flowing river. 

— thoughts passed rapidly through his 


At that moment he felt the sleeve of his opat 
gently pulled. 

He looked down, and there, by his side, stood 
alad looking earnestly up in his face. 

“What are you about to do?” he said, ina low 
tone of voice. 

“About to do | what mean you ?” 

“Were you going to jump over the bridge 1” 

“Of course he was!” said a gruff voice, 
“Thave been watching him for a long time.” 

“Watching me | what for?” 

“ Because I could see that yon are in trouble ; 
and that, like a t many more, you have come 
here to take the leap in the dark |” 

“I bad no such intention, my friend, I can 
asgure you,” was the reply. 

“Ah, that won't do. I am always on the look- 
‘ut to prevent unfortunate le from doing 
themselves a mischief ; and ff ever I saw an in- 
dividual about to make a hole in the water, you 
are the man }’" 

By this time they had been joined by a police- 
Tan. 


“What’s up now, Joe t” he asked. 

“Ob, only another case, Tozey. Thisold gen- 
‘was about to tell the difference between 
of the bridge and bottom of the water. 
d out of prison I dare say and wanta to give 
a receipt in full to his creditors.” 


the 


many owe their lives to you, Joe,” said the 
iceman. 

__ “Well, yes; but lor’ bless you, what of them 
in the water, and stopping those that want to 
jomp in, I’ve saved a matter of twenty. You see 
there ain't much use for a waterman now. 
dare to say the old ’un here remembers the 
time when old Father Thames couldn't do with- 
out us |” 

“ Oh, yes, I romember the time well enough,” 
he replied, looking wistfully around. 

“What are you looking for?” said the man 
called Joe, 

“Well, I was looking for the boy that was 
standing by me just now.” 

‘And he strained his eyes in all directions. 

“ Well, boy or not, make the best of your way 
home, or I’ll find you lodgings for the night,” 
growled out the surly guardian of the night, 
vs Home !" he muttered, “1 wonder where that 
is 

“Don't growl and ible, but get along ; 
and go down on your knees and thank heaven 
that Joe Stack was on the bridge !” 

“ But I say that I was not about to—not about 
Sac about to do it, I say, that you were 

“There, move on; and, as I said before, get 
home, or I shall lock you pp.” 

8o saying, placing his hand upon his shoulder, 
the policeman impelled him forward. 

“But I want to know about the boy. I 
want——” 

“I dare say you do; but I know nothing 
about a boy, except one I am on the look out 
for j and it won’t be well for him if I catch 

im.” 

Fearful that he'should bring the boy—the sight 
of whom had awakened such a strange, abaorbing 
interest in his breast—into eome trouble, he went 
slowly forward in the direction in which his 
home lay. 

Strange to say, as he walked along, he 
tarned round several times to try if he could 
see him; but his eyes could only discover 
the old waterman and the policeman in earnest 
conversation. 

Sighing heavily, he crossed over the bridge, at 
times feeling, as he gazed upon the mighty 
changes that had taken place, as though he was 
walking in some long, strange dream. 

All was new; and he rubbed his eyes to be 
certain that he waa awake. 

“ Aye, aye, this place is indeed changed since 
I passed it twenty and seven years ago. It 
seems as though I had arisen from the grave. 
Ah, well, let me go on. I dread every step I 
take; but it must be done, though it led to 
death iteel er FA . is 


“ Are they gone ?” said a voice close to him. 

He started, and turned round. 

He was passing at that time a narrow entry, 
which led down to one of the railway stations. 

There was a gas lamp burning over it, and it 
threw its beams directly down upon a face that 
‘was peering out from the darkness. 

“T see you got away from them, and so 
did I,” said the owner of that face. 

“ Yea, yes. Are you the lad that spoke to me 
on the bridge!” 

“Tam the lad.” 

And with that answer he came out into the 
broad, open street. 

“J—TI thought I had lost you, my boy,” said 
the old man, tremulously. 

“No ; I didn’t want to run away from yon, but 
I didn’t like those men.” 

“Have you done anything wrong, that you 
should fear them 2?” said the old man, taking his 
hand within his. ee 

“No, I have never done wrong to any one, 
although Z have been cruelly wronged and 
treated ; but I was not the boy to put up with 
that, and so I got away.” 

“ What, ran away from your employer?” 

“Ha, hal Well, I like that |—employer, 
indeed! I wonder who made him my master? 
Whatever are you looking at?” 

While this conversation was going on, they 
had both been standing underneath the lamp, 
which, strange to say, for a London lamp, gave 
out rather a good light. 


“Ah, it's very Hkely; there are a good| During the latter part of the conversation, 


a 





the man, who had never taken his eyes off 
the boy’s face, seemed suddenly struck by 
some powerful thought, for he tore open his 
coat, and thrusting his hand between his waist- 
coat and shirt, pul out a small gold chain, to 


1| which something heavy and round was attached. 


Then gazing at it, and casting his eyes down 
upon the boy, he turned pele and faint, as 
though some sudden illness had seized upon 


“Great God of justice and mercy !—can it be 
possible ?” he murmured. 

“TI say, what have you got there in 
hand? It seems as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“No matter, no matter!” the man hurriedly 
said, “It is indeed a spectre of the past,” he 
said, in a tone so low that his companion could 
not hear him. “What now, boy, what now?” 

“Well, we had better be going from here. I 
can hear the tramp of a policeman,” 

And he bent forward to listen. 

“Right, right,” replied the man, hastily. 
“Which road are you going!” 

“Any road; it don't matter much,” was the 
reply. 

“With mef—with me?” said the man, with 
such energy that he seemed to have shaken off 
fora time the decrepitude of old age and in- 
firmity. 

“Oh, with all my heart,” was the reply. “I 
don’t think that you will harm me.” 

“Harm youl—Great Heaven !—not for the 
boundless wealth of the world. And hark ye; it 
will go hard with any one that may try to do 
so. Come, let us jog on together.” 

hurried om until they reached the 
“ Elephant and Castle.” 

There the man stopped suddenly, looking 
around him as though bewildered. 

“ What's the matter now ?” said the lad. 

“It used to be there,” he said, pointing to the 
place. “I remember it well.” 

“ What used to be there, eh, old fellow ?” said 
& rough-looking man, who, attracted by the 
action of the man, stopped. 

“Why the old ‘Elephant and Castle,’ was 
the reply. 

“The old—ha, hal why, you haven't been 
near here for some time, I can sce.” 

“Twenty and seven years,” was the mournful 
reply. : 

“ Been abroad, mayhap ; got lost.” 

“Lost, yes, lost to all the world; buried 
alive !” 

And he sank his head upon his breast. 

The man looked at them both for a moment. 

“Has the old ‘un been long like thie, my 
lad?” at length he said, “But where are you 
bound for, eh ?” 

“ Woolwich ; a mile beyond it,” said the man. 

“ Why, what are you going to do at Woolwich 
at this time, supposing you get there 7” 

“Do? Find out my friends ; that is, if Ihave 
any left,” replied the old man. 

“ What, at this time in the morning? Why, 
you and that boy will be frozen to death. The 
wind has shifted, ‘and before long it will blow 
the blood to a standstill. Don't you think you 
had better get into some shelter?” 

“Shelter— where ?” 

“Ab! hang me if I know. There is no place 
open now,” and the engine-driver—for he was 
one of that useful and deserving class of men— 
paused for a moment, and then, as if all his 
doubts were settled, he placed his hand upon the 
shoulder of the man, who, either from the in- 
tensity of his emotions, or the severity of the 
cold, began to tremble violently. ‘“ Follow me ; 
at least you shall have warm quarters until 
daybreak.” 

He turned quickly round, and walked for 
some little distance up the street until he came 
to a building from which a light shone 
brilliantly. 

Here he paused, and tapping at one of the 
windows, the next moment a dark shadow 
appeared against it. 

“ All right, Jack,” said the man. 

With that the door opencd, and a man ap- 
peared at it. 

“What have you come back for, Dick?” 
he said. “ Lost anything #” 

« No,” replied the man; “fouud something, 
and——' 
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“" Well, then, bring it in, and let us halve it.” 

“All right ; you shall have the lot.” 

With that he stepped in. 

“Come along,” he said to the man and boy. 

And with that they followed him into the 
waiting-room of the railway station, with the 
lights blazing fiercely, and a cheerful fire 
diffusing its genial warmth. 

The sudden transition was so great to both 
the man and the boy, that they sank down upon 
seats, and stared round them in astonishment. 

The man left in charge of the station seemed 
no leas astonished. 

“<I almost feared I was too late, Jack,” said 
the engine-driver. “I thought you always 
went away the moment the last train came in.” 

“Well, so Ido; but you see there is a little 
extra job on. You seem to have got one,” re- 
pies the man, without for one moment taking 

is eyes off the pair who had so unexpectedly 
drop) in upon him. “I am waiting for a 
special coming in, and young Lively, the tele- 
graph clerk, he is waiting too.” 

“That's lucky.” 

“Ts it, Jack? Rum sort of luck, sitting up 
all night. There isa bit of a shindy over the 
water, and the wires have been working like 
mad. And, now, what’s all this?” 

“ Well, you see, Dick, I don’t think this is the 
sort of night you'd like to be out in.” 

‘Not exactly,” was the reply. 

“Well, then, what do you think of that old 
man and the boy trying to get to Woolwich such 
a night as this?” 

“Think that they'd be stiff ‘uns afore the 
morning,” was thereply. “Why, it would be 
suicide.” 

“ And that, you know, no man has a right to 
stand by and sce done, hus he?” said Jack. 

“No, certainly not ; and I am not the man to 
stand by and sce it done,” replied the other, 
warmly. 

“Give me your hand, my boy. I always knew 
you had a good heart. Why, Lord love you, 
when I saw that old man a standing shivering 
in the cold, I thought of my own old father, and 
says I, ‘Supposing he had becn out such a night 
as this, without a roof to shelter him.’ What 
would you say to the man who would give him 
one, eh ?” 

“Why, my heart would be eo full that I 
should hardly know what to say. Well, then, 
you want me to give the man and boy a rest. 
and a warm by the fire, eh?” 

“ That's it exactly, my lad; and I know that 
you will not refuse.” 

“ Well, it’s rather against orders ; but I don't 
suppose that anyone will be the wiser for it, 
T'll do it.” 

“That's hearty, old fellow; and I shall con- 
sider that you have done me a good tum. You 
had better look after the old ‘un; he says he ‘as 
been dead and buried.” : 

“The deuce he does |" and the kind-hearted 
pee turned round and took a good stare at 

‘im, 


“Well, good night, Dick. I shan’t forget this. 
I don’t think I should have slept a wink if I'd 
left that man and boy freezing in the streets of 
London. And look you here——” 

He whi: to the man, at the same time 
pressing something in his hand. 

“It will get them a breakfast in the morning,” 
he said. 

“ It must be an carly one, Jack. I shall have 
the master here by seven. But, at all events, if 
he should come, I'll get out of it.” 

The engine-driver went up to the couple, who 
had been silently watching all that was going 
on. 

“Well, good-bye both of you. I think this 
rousing fire is elie than crunching through the 
snow. In the morning, you can start off for 
the place you are bound for; and I wish you 
safe there, and that you will find all your friends 
well and happy.” 

At the word “ friends" the old man Hfted up 
his head, and, starting up, took the hand of the 
man who had thus acted so kindly to him. 

“T have neither scen nor heard of a friend for 
twenty-five years; all I shall sce of them will 
be their graves, and——Well, I don't exactly 
understand you,” he placed his hand significantly 
to his head, looki:.: - the porter at the same 
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time, “so good-night. You have done a kind, 
good action ; it was not so much for myself as 
the boy,” and he glanced round at him. 

“T have only done what we should all do—the 
best that lies in our power to assist each other. 
Good morning.” 

He opened the door and went out into the 
cold and blinding snow, whistling as though 
nothing had happened. 

During this the heat of the fire had com- 
pletely overpowered the boy, who had fallen 
asleep. 

“Tshould advise you todo the same, as I 
mean to do,” said the porter, stretching himeelf 
on another seat and falling asleep. 

“ My heart is too full to sleep,” he muttered. 

And, sitting down at the feet of the lad, he 
ok arom his brosst me uluiatare) and occasion- 
ally, throughout the long hours, kept alternately 
looking from one to the other, a 





CHAPTER I, 
THE CASTAWAYS, 
DAYLIGHT was just faintly peeping in at the 
station windows, when the-loud ‘ringing of the 
bell in the telegraph office startled 
up the porter. we, 

“At last,” he said. ‘“ Well, I 
have had a good spell; but I fan 
that old man has not slept a-wink / 
the whole time.” b f 

What he said was true, 

The thousand thoughts of sorrow + 
and grief that thronged the breast /)> 
of that man prevented slcep. & 

A vague suspicion had rushed 
across his mind, and would not be 
lulled to rest. 

“I won't say a word about it,” 
he muttered ; “ but watch and see 
first if I can glean anything from 
him.” 

He placed away the miniature 
carefully upon his person, but all 
that time he never took his eyes 
off the sleeping lad. 

The monitor in the telegraph 
office had scarcely done sounding 
when there came a loud ringing at 
the bells of the station. 

“ What is that?” muttered the 
porter, as he opened the door. 

There sat a boy on horseback, 
pretty well covered with snow, and 
shivering with cold. es 

“ Anything in?” he said. 

“Yes ; wait an instant.” 

At the same time the clerk from 
the telegraph office came out, bear- 
ing a small sealed packct. 

“That is for you,” he said, hand- 
ing it to the boy. 

“ All right,” was the reply. 

And the next moment he was off like an arrow 
from a bow. 

“That's all right,” said the clerk. 
will be here directly. I’m going home.” 

And, so saying, he put on his hat, and was 
off. « 

By this time the lad had wakened up, and 
was staring at all that was going on. 

“T am glad you have had a good sleep,” said 
the old man, kindly. 

“T haven't had such a one for many a night, I 
can tell you.” 

“Ah, that’s right, my lad!” said the porter ; 
“but as for the old ‘un, blessed if I think he has 
closed his eyes the whole time. However, 
sleep or not, you must get ready to start for 
home now.” 

ee saat 7” said the man. 

“Home. I su u have got one.” 

And he stared st them with all his might. 

The poor castaways stared at each other, but 
said not a word. 

There was a pause of some little duration, the 
man all the time keenly eyeing them. 

“They are a rum couple,” he muttered. 
“Well, are you ready to start ?” 

(To ‘be continued.) 
a 

WHEN a landlord shows you exccasive civility, 

be sure that he expects to put it down in the bill. 


f 
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ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 


By the Author of “ Pasr awp Prusent,” &., &o, 
——. 

HE provisional government, which, 
as we have said, was formed in 
Paris, on the entrance there of 
the allied sovereigns, called to 
the throne Louis Stanislas Xavier, 
the brother of the late king, and 
he ascended it under the title of 
Louis XVUL 

A charter was signed by the new French mon- 
arch, which declared all Frenchman equal before 
the law; guaranteed their individual and religious 
liberties ; declared that Frenchmen had the 
right to print and publish their opinions with 
no restraints except those imposed by the laws; 
declared that property of all kinds wasinviolable; 
and abolished the conscription. 

There were still, however, many prejudices in 
favour of the abdicated sovereign to overcome, 
and many restless spirits to soothe ; and the 





OF NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE BELLEROPHON. 


army, 80 Jong used to war and the rewards 
which awaited a successful career, was in a state 
of alarming irritation. 

The honours which were conferred by the new 
king on the old nobility and the emigrants who 
had returned with him, excited great discontent, 
and the national pride was offended by an un- 
fortunate declaration on the part of the French 
king that he owed his crown to the Prince 
Regent of Great Britain. . 

In this state of public feeling nothing could 
be more fatal for the royal government than the 
sudden disappearance of Napoleon on the coast 
of France, on March 1st, 1815. 

The army and a great portion of the nation 
declared for him. 

The king and_his adherents left the country. 
Napoleon immediately annulled most of the 
royal ordinances, but declared that he would be 
centent with the limits of France as sct forth 
by the. Peace of Paris, and would establish his 
government on liberal principles. 

As soon as the news of Napoleon's landing in 
France was known at Vienna, the ministers of 
all the allied powers who were assembled in 
congress there, declared Napoleon the enemy 
and disturber of the world, and placed him 
under the ban of Europe, which might be said 
to be almost in battalion against him. 

On the 25th of March, a treaty was concluded, 
by which the four powers bound themselves to 
furnish a hundred and fifty thousand men each. 
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In the meantime, Napoleon exhibited his On the 23rd of June, Napoleon saw for the} “In the tragedy of the death of the Duc 
usual activity, and at the commencement of | last time the coast of France. d’Enghien I took no part; this I swear by the 
June was at the head of three hundred thousand} On the 24th June, the “ Bellerophon ” entered | eternal God before whose judgment I must now 
troops, besides two hundred battalions of the | Torbay, and it was communicated to the captive | appear !” 

National Guard. (for such he was) that St. Helena, a far distant{ He was attended by a priest, at whose request, 

On the 15th June he entered Belgium to meet | island, was to be his future residence ; and, on| he wrote on a slip of paper the following words : 
his foes, who were advancing against him in | the 7th August, notwithstanding his earnest re-| ‘I declare that I die as a good Christian. 








that direction, and on the 16th encoun- “JN.” 
tered and defeated the Prussian ‘troops, 
who were commanded by General 
Blacher. 

He ther. advanced against the English, 
who were commanded by Wellington, and 
on the 18th was fought the great and 
glorious battle of Waterloo. 

To describe this battle within the space 
at our command would be impossible. 

The French fought desperately and 
brilliantly, but were unable to break the 
solid and compact masses of the British 
squares ; and when the latter, after hav- 
ing sustained an eight hours’ attack with 
passive courage, assumed the offensive, 
victory declared itself in their favour. 

Up to nearly the last moment Napoleon 
maintained his calm impertarbability ; 
but when he perceived that the day was 
irretrievably lost, he fled as fast as his 
horse could carry him from the field, 
and on the 2lst reached Paris, bringing 
the first intelligence of his own disaster. 

soon found that, if he did 
not a second time abdicate, he would 
be dethroned, and therefore signed an 
abdication in favour of his son, after a 
government of exactly a hundred days, 
during which he had expended six hun- 
dred millions of francs, and the lives of 
sixty thousand soldiers. ©- - . 

On the 29th June, the fallen emperor 
set out for a place on the coast, namcd 
Rochefort, with the intention of embark- 
ing for America, 





In the courtyard of the castle he refused 
to be blindfolded, saying that he had 
faced death too often to be afraid. 

He stood erect, and, with a firm voice, 
gave the word of command— 

“Soldiers, save my face! Aim at my 
heart ! Fire !" 

The soldiers fired and he fell dead. 

Another of Napoleon’s most famous 
generals, Marshal Ney, who had joined 
him after having promised fidelity to 
joule XVII, also suffered the same 

fate, 

The parting between the famous general 
and his family was affecting in the ex- 
treme ; but his judges were remorseless, 

He met his fate as became a hero, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 182.) 





In the reign of James I., of iobacco- 
hating notoriety, the boys of a school ac- 
quired the habit of smoking, and indulged 
in it night and day, using the most inge- 
nious expedients to conceal the vice from 
their master, till one luckless evening, when 
the imps were all huddled together round 
the fire of their dormitory, enveloping each 
other in vapour of their own creating, lo! in 
burst the master, and stood in awful dignity 
before them. “ How now?” quoth the do- 
minie, to the first lad; “how dare you be 
smoking?” “Bir,” said the boy, “I am 
subject to headaches, and a pipe takes off 
the pain.” “And you ? and you? and you?” 
inquired the e, questioning every 
boy in his tum. One had a raging 


NAPOLEON'S LAST GLIMPSE OF FRANCE. 


2 -coast was so strictly blockaded by ‘“monstrances, he was transferred to a vessel . Be third, eu 
British cruisere, that he found it impossible to | named the “ Northumberland,” and, attended by on sauothen wer doubthints % Now. ugh 5 in 
accomplish his design, and, fearing to fall-into| some of his moat attached friends and domestics, | pellowed the master, to the last “What dis- 
the hands of the Royalists, who were exceed- | bade farewell to France for ever. order do you smoke for?” Alas! all the excuses 





ingly bitter against him, he caused himself to be} Murat, the brother-in-law of Napoleon, having | were exhausted; but the interrogated urchin, 
conducted on board an English man-of-war, | joined the Allies, when he found the oareer of | putting down his pipe after a farewell whiff, and 
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MARSHAL NEY BIDDING ADIEU 10 HIS FAMILY, 


named the “Bellerophon,” having first an- his friend and patron drawing to a close, joined | looking up in his master's face, said, in a whining, 
nounced that he threw himeelf on the gencrosity | him again on his return from Elba; but, having | hypocritical tone—‘‘Sir, I smoke for corns !” 


of the Prince Regent of England. 


The fallen emperor was received respectfully. 


been driven from the throneof Naples, he headed |, A Lapy in Louisville, the other night, had her 


jesperai i in, | jewellery stolen by a thief concealed in her room. 
a band of a does, and landed in Calabria, The box containing her jewels and that con- 


at he stepped forward he said to captain ; where, being speedily overcome and taken, he! i ining her rouge were just alike, and the thief 


“Sir, I come to claim the protection of your 


prince and your laws,” 


was condemned to death. «ccc aj; | took. the wrong box. She looked pale on discover- 
When told this he said to Captain Btratti,|}ing her loss; but her colour came again the next 


{ the officer who had charge of him— ‘ [ day. 
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THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 


By the Author of “ BoB LUMLBY's BRCRRT.” 
—_e+— 


CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


H, Master Tom, what will become on 

us now?” exclaimed Dick, in a lugu- 
brious tone, 

“Tf we are not poisoned by the 

effluvia of this filthy hold before we 

teach Muscat, we shall then, I trust, be free,” 

replied Tom. “Cheer up, Dick ; it is not a very 

Jong. voyage to Muscat, and we will hope for the 

t.”? 


They were in total darkness, in the midst of a 
hundred wretched negroes, many of whom were 
women, and breathing a fetid and stifling atmo- 
sphere, compared with which that of the hold of 
the “ Boadicea ” was tolerable. 

The poor wretches were packed as close as 
oxen aboard a steamer engaged in the cattle 
trade, and that is as strong a comparison as can 
be used. 

There was just as little regard for their com- 
fort, too, as was compatible with their transport 
alive to the port of barkation. 





CHAPTER XI. 
H. M. 8, “ NEMESIS," 
THE horrors of the night came to an end at last, 
and Tom and his companions, half-stifled, and 
suffering from nausea, were ordered on deck 
with the negro captives whom the Arab captain 
had brought from Zanzibar to sell to the chiefs 
and merchants of Muscat. 

They were glad to escape from the darkness 
and effluvia of the hold into the sunlight, and 
the fresh breeze which they enjoyed on the deck, 
and they drew long breaths, and swept the 
horizon caperly with their eyes in quest of a 
passing sail. 

No sail was in sight, no line of smoke indi- 
cated the position of a distant steamer. 

The captain was on the deck, but as he did 
not understand English, and Tom and his com- 
panions were equally ignorant of Arabic, they 
abstained from attempting to hold any com- 
munication with him. 

They joined in the morning exercise of their 
fellow captives without expostulation or resist- 
ance, therefore, and ihe Arabs seemed to derive 
much mental satisfaction from the reflection 
inet they held in bondage two boys of Eng- 


They were trotting up and down the deck, 
when the captain gave some command in a loud 
voice, and the whole of the captives were imme- 
diately hurried below, but not until Tom and 
his companions, who were the last to descend, 
had discerned the cause of the unwonted inter- 
ruption in a long horizontal wreath of dark 
smoke far ahead of the dhow. 

“That is a British cruiser, depend upon it!” 
exclaimed Tom, as he followed Dis companions, 
“If they keep a sharp look-out, they will over- 
haul this old tub in a few hours, and liberate 
us, 

“ Hooray !" cried Dick, brightening up at the 
intelligence, whilst Snowball expressed his feel- 
ings thereat in a ludicrous caper, which brought 
upon him the displeasure, and with it the cane, 
of the Arab superintendent, 

The course of the steamer was watched by the 
Arab captain with considerable anxiety, for, 
though the British cruisers stationed in those 
waters for the suppression of the traffice in 
slaves were seldom met with so far north, it was 
not that of the mail steamer from Suez, and, 
while few vessels at that time visited Kurrach: 
she was not in the usual track of vessels coming 
from Bombay. es 

The dhow did not appear to be seen, and she 
was kept, therefore, on the same course. 

The steamer was comming down under sail as 
well as steam, and approached them s0 rapidly 
that they were soon within hail. 

The dark brows of the Arab captain and his 
mato contracted, and their lips were closely 
compressed, as they stood upon the deck of the 
dhow, with their dark eyes fixed upon the ad- 


vancing steamer, and saw the Union Jack run 
up, and a puff of white smoke issue from her 
side. 

They knew that this was a sighal for them to 
lay to ; but the captain, with an air of determina- 
tion worthy of a better cause, had every stitch 
of canvas set to the favouring breése, and -pre- 
parations made for defence. 

The two brass guns were made ready, am- 
munition brought on deck, and small arms loaded 
and primed. 

All at once the breeze rose to a gale, and the 
steamer, being the first to be caught by it, 

lunged so deeply in the water that her canvas, 
ginning with the sails of the mizen rigging, 
had to be taken in to prevent her from straining, 
and as a precaution against the loss of a sail ora 
spar vorenge the violence of the gale. 

The Arabs disregarded these dangers, and the 
show dashed over the foaming sea like 1 mad 
thing. 

While the crew of the steamer were taking in 
her sails she steamed steadily on in the direction 
of the dhow, gaining upon the flying vessel every 
minute. 

“ Those smoke-vomiting monsters must surely 
be an invention of Eblis!” muttered the Arab 
captain, as he saw how swiftly the steamer came 
on. “See, Hassan, how she comes through the 
foam, without a sail set 1"’ 

He had scarcely spoken when a second puff of 
white smoke issued from sone ot me steamer’s 
larboard bow ports, followed by a 8 report, 
and a round shot came spinning threagh the 
rigging of the dhow. 

“Shall we show them our teeth, captain?” 
said Hassan, with a grim smile, as an upward 
glance showed him that no injury had been sus- 
tained. 

The captain nodded, and Hassan, having first 
given orders for tacking, so as to bring the 
dhow’s head more to northward, proceeded to 
train one of her guns upon the steamer’s stern, 
with the view of disabling either her steering 
apparatus or the machinery of her screw. 

As the dhow came into the required position, 
in obedience to the change in her helm and in 
the direction of her sails, Hassan applied the 
slow-match to the touch-hole of the gun, and, 
as a cloud of white smoke rose from the vessel’s 
side, the report boomed over the ocean in answer 
to the shotted gun of the British steamer. 

As the smoke cleared away the captain and 
mate looked eagerly for indications of the effects 
of the shot, but could discern none. 

“Jehanum confound her!” exclaimed the 
captain. ‘She must be shot-proof. Those sons 
of dogs can do anything, I verily believe.” 

“Eblis must surely help them!” rejoined 
Hassan, with lowering brows. “That puffing 
Pears walks the waters like a demon of the 
seas |” 

Another puff of smoke from the steamer’s 
side, another loud report, and another round shot 
whizzed through the air. 

There was a sharp snap heard above the heads 
of the Arabs, and one of the dhow’s sails flut- 
tered loose in the gale. 

“Let it go!” cried the captain, with a fierce 
oath, “Let the unbelieving dogs hear both our 
guns, Hassan ?” 

Bang—bang ! 

The strong wind dispersed the sulphurous 
smoke before the reverberations of the reports 
had died away across the ocean, and, as the 
vessels were now near cnough for what was 
passing upon the deck of cither to be scen from 
the other, the Arabs saw that their fire had 
splintered the steamer’s starboard bulwarks, and 
killed or seriously wounded more than one of 
her crew. 

The steamer continued to come steadily on, 


ee, | however, and her next shot cut away the lar- 


board shrouds of one of the dhow’s masts. 

There was a crack, a crash, and, amidst the 
howls of the Arabs, the mast went over the side, 
dragging with it spars, canvas, and cordage in 
inextricable confusion, 

Axes were immediately brought into reqni- 
sition to clear away the wreck ; but, before the 
dhow oould be released from this check upon her 
speed, the steamer ran down upon the opposite 


mde, 
The Arabs had barely time to discharge their 


small arms before, with a ringing cheer, a score 
of British sailors, armed with outlasses and 
boarding-pikes, leaped upon the deck of the 
dhow. 

A fierce conflict ensued, but it was of brief 
duration. 

The crew of the slaver fought with desperate 
courage ; but they were overpowered by the 
English, and were presently driven aft, with 
diminished numbers. 

The remnant, fighting madly till every man 
was disabled, were disarmed and secured. 

Then the hatches were raised, and Tom and 
Dick presented themselves, to the surprise of 
the victors, 

“ English boys in the hold of an Arab dhow, 
amonget slaves !” exclaimed the first lieutenant. 

“ We were left on one of the Maldives, sir, 
and this rascally Arab offered us a passage,” said 
Tom. “ We did not know, when we came aboard, 
that he was a slaver, or even that he was bound 
to Muscat.” 

“ What ship do you belong to?” inquired the 
lieutenant. 

“The ‘ Boadicea,’ of London, Captain Bowler,” 
replied Tom. ‘“ She has led on her voyage 
to Calcutta without us, as I believe, intention- 
ally ; but as Dick, here, and myself were in- 
voluntarily on board the vessel, in consequence 
of my yacht having been run down by Captain 
Bowler, I have no doubt intentionally, we should 
be glad to be put aboard any homeward-bound 
vessel, or ashore at the Cape.” 

“Is that Seedi boy one of your companions!” 
inquired the lieutenant, who had listened with 
mingled curiosity and surprise to our hero's 
story. 

He was on the ship’s books, sir, and was sent 
ashore with us on one of the Maldives,” replied 
Tom. 

“You must tell me more another time,” said 
the lieutenant, with a smile. “At present Ido 
not quite comprehend your story. In the mean- 
time, come with me aboard her majesty's shi 
* Nemesis,’ and bring Dick and the Seedi wi 

ou.” 
2 While this conversation had been going on, & 
rope had been made fast from the head of the 
dhow to the stern of the steamer, the wreck of 
the dhow's mast had been cut adrift, and the 
bodies of the slain Arabs had been committed to 
the deep. 

Tom, followed by Dick and Snowball, accom- 
panied the first lieutenant aboard the “ Nemesis,” 
which immediately proceeded to the south-west, 
with the dhow in tow. 


CHAPTER XIt, 
TOM’S LEGAOY, 


Fo® several days the “Nemesis” steamed on, 
with unvaryin fine weather, the steady trade 
wind obliging her to use her screw, to avoid the 
alternative of tacking—which, for the benefit of 
landsmen, it may be here observed, means sailing 
in a zigzag course, to avail of a contrary wind. 

Tom felt more at his ease now than he had 
done any time since the yacht had been run 
dowh ; and it was only now that he thought of 
the old red pocket-book, which had been be- 
queathed to him by the old man whom he had 
picked off a drifting fragment of wreck. 

He had placed it in his jacket pocket at the 
time, and it had remained there ever since. 

It was not until a fine, calm evening, a week 
after the capture of the dhow, that he examined 
it, sitting on a gun at the time, with Dick lean- 
ing over the bulwarks near him. 

It had been saturated with sea water to such 
an extent that it was in a ruinous condition, and 
threatened to drop to pieces in his hands on 
being opened. 

He did not after what had been said 
to him by the poor waif of ocean to whom it 
had belonged, to find in it bank-notes or valu- 
able securities of any kind ; and curiosity in its 
mildest form was the only feeling with which he 
at length opened it, 

He was not disappointed, therefore, to find 
that it contained only a small map, roughly 
drawn in outline with a pencil, of a portion of 
the Australian colony now known as Victoria, 
but which was then included in South Australis, 
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and a piece of paper on which the following 
memorandum was written :— 

“Mount Alexander, in a bird line from the 
north-west point of the Black Forest. 

“Stream running at right angles with line. 

“Three gum trees at point of intersection. 


“From this point keep on right bank to fall. 
“ Left of under the grass trees.” 
This was all. 


“Little enough !” thought our hero, when he 
had glanced at the map and read the memo- 
andum accompanying it more than once. 
“What a queer legacy! I declate it ié 
enigma. at is there under tue Frese treeg, t 
yonder, supposing those ident tiees to be 
found !” 

He glanced again at thé tap, sid saw what 
it represented by the maths Written upon it 
which were limited, hoWevet, to Port Philip, 
Black Forest, and Mount Alexander, 

The existence of gold in that tegion was then 
avery recent discovery, and Ballarat and Castle- 
maine were yet to be founded. 

“Port Philip!” mentally ejacitlated out hero. 
“ah, I remember that he said he was hotneward 
bound from Port Philip, poor fellow! But what 
these papers mean is more that I oan make sit. 
It is a riddle.” a 

He read the memorandum Ggeit ah in, 
but was as far from bhadtig why idea of the 
wilotion of the enigma ved if it 8 at first. 

He was roused from hig éontemplation of his 
tingular legacy by the sudden darkness of the 
sky, and, looking up, saw that, froin the western 
horizon to the zenith, it had assumed a wild and 
gloomy appearance, such as he had never wits 
nessed before. 

Dark clouds overspread all that portion of the 
heavens, not like the black cloud which had 


heralded the gale in the Mozambique Channel, | 9, 


bat broken up into masses of the strangest 
forms, fading off at their edges into the coppery- 
brown patches that filled in the spaces between. 

“Hollo!” said he, looking around anxiously, 
“What do you think of that sky, Dick f” 

“I don’t like the looks of it, Master Tom,” 
replied the young sailor, gravely. ‘Here have 
we been steaming for days and days to avoid 
going on the starboard tack, and now, all of a 
mdden, up comes them queet-looking clouds.” 

“Here, Snowball !” said Tom Lester, calling 
tothe negro lad, “‘you know the signs of the 
heavens in this latitude. What weather are we 
going to have?” 

“Wind, Massa Lester,” replied Snowball, re- 
garding the aky apprehensively. ‘Plenty of 
His, {00 Presently you see. Den ship go like 

The lad ran a few yards along the deck, with 
his body inclined very much § one side, and 
making lurches like a man tnder the influence 
of alcohol. 

All at once the steamer leaned over to larboard 
so much that he was thrown off his legs, and 
tolled to that side of the deck before he could 
Tecover his equilibrium, 

Tom was pitched off the gun upon which he 
was sitting, and hurled with violence against the 
mizen-mast, receiving some severe contusions 
from the contact, and Dick only saved himself 
a being thrown down by holding en to a rat- 

e. 

At the same time, the wind, which now blew 
4 gale from the west, howled through the 
Tigging like a chorus of infernal gpirite, 

Soowball gathered himself up with a ludic- 
Tous expreasion of fear and wonder upon his sable 
countenance; and Tom Lester, holding on by a 
ay with one hand, rubbed bis head with the 

er, 

As the steamer’s masts and funnels resumed 
the perpendicular as much as was poteible with 
the wind blowing ao strongly upon her starboard 
quarter, a cloud of steam arose from the hatch- 
Ways, and for a moment surrounded everything 
and everybody with a vapoury veil. 

The water had rushed in as the ship leaned 
a on her beam ends, and extinguished the 

ir 

The yapoury cloud sped swiftly to leeward 
before the rushing wind, through which the 
Yoice of the first lieutenant could be heard call- 
ing to the man at the wheel. 

The steamer fell off her course to leeward 


before the fierce gale that was now blowing’ 
with her deck at a considerable angle to the 
foamy sea, and officers and seamen clinging to 
shrouds and stays to keep themselves upon their 


legs. 

As the night advanced the sky grew darker, 
still preserving the mottled appearance which it 
had presented at the commencement of the gale, 
and the sea was everywhere white with foam. 

About midnight g snap was heard astern, and 
the next moment dhow was seen laid upon 
her beam ends, the furious waves breaking 
over her deck. 

The towsfepe had snapped, and she was drop- 


ping astert. 

In the daehnest et that tempestuous night 
@he was sooh lost to the sight of those who 
hbxiowély Watched Ker from the deck of the 
steainet, 

watde daybteak the force of the gale had 
sotewhat abated, but the sea ran higher than 


Aa thé pitchy darkness yielded to the semi- 
obscurity ¢f early morning the eyes of those 
tpoh & were ed anxiot#ly seaward in 
queet of the dhow, 

She Waa been to be still afloat, and at a less 
@istahce fom the steatittr that had been an- 
ticipated. 

Before noon the gale iad abated ao much 


reached the ship, the strong northern blast 
which had produced it drove her stern deep 
into the water, and caused the waves to lift up 
their white heads like a legion of ocean dragons 
menacing the vessel with their foaming jawe. 

“Treble-reef the fore and mainsails!" was 
the next command, bawled through the trumpet, 
and, as this was executed, the vessel rose more 
easily on the heavy sea on which she rode. 

But, as the darkness increased, so did the fury 
of the gale, until the sea all around was white 
with foam, and the masts creaked, and the wind 
howled over the waste of waters, and whistled 
through the rigging, in a most dismal and ill- 
boding manner. 

The furious northern blast, meeting the strong 
southern current, raised the waves to a height 
exceeding anything of which Tom had any pre- 
vious conception. 

The deck was flooded with the water that 
broke over the bows, and with the driving rain, 
that began to patter against the mizen-sail about 
an hour before midnight, added to the dis- 
comfort of the men on deck, in spite of tar- 
paulins and sou’-westers. 

As the “ Nemesis ” rose on the monster billows 
the dhow could be seen labouring on in her 
wake, at one time lifted up on the white crest of 
the wave which the steamer had last ridden over, 
and at another buried in the dark trough of the 








































that an attempt was thade to start the engines | deeply fi ed 
: ply furrowed sea. 
featn red Geen eee: Me ft ee “We must be getting near the Seychelles,” 


observed young Arthur, the midshipman, to our 
hero, “ but it is so infernally dark that nothing 
can be made out a cable’s length ahead.” 

“Ts there anything to be feared, do you 
think ?” inquired Tom, anxiously. 

“ Everything, on such a devil’s night as this,” 
was the reply, accompanied by an expressive 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“ Breakers ahead!” shouted a voice from the 
foretop. 

«Just so |” was the comment of the midahip- 
man, as, knocking his oilskin hat more firmly 
upon his head, he sprang into the shrouds to 
look ahead. 

“Put the helm hard to starboard!” bawled 
the officer of the watch, in a voice that was heard 
above the roaring of the wind and the dashing 
of the waves. “Furl the mizen-sail—haul down 
the jibs !"" 

A dozen hardy geainen were lying out on the 


and the wind, veering suddenly to 
ie ‘en West, blew with such violence that 
the ship pltihged like a restive horse against the 
southerh current, and was driven farther 
fed farther out of her course, 

The dhow was first caught by the furious blast, 
ind was driven deeply into the foaming sea by 
the resistless wind, which, meeting the current, 
raised the water into billows that seemed at 
every moment as if they would overtop her 

masts and bury her beneath them, 

For two or three days the vessels were tossed 
about in this manner, the wind abating at in- 
tervals, but only to blow again with increased 
force, as if, as Dick expressed it—“ There was a 
fresh hand at the bellows.” 

Daring the most violent of these gusts the 
engines of the “Nemesis,” which had been got 
to work agdin, broke down, and the ship was 


left at the m of a strong adverse current | mizen-yard the next moment, whilst others ran 
and 8 contrary wind. aft to haul down the jibs. 
But the worst was yet to come. 


But the gale had now risen to a hurricane, and 
the treble reefs of the fore and main sails did 
not prevent the stem of the driving vessel from 
being deeply depressed, whilst her bows were 
lifted up by the giant waves, raised by the 
meeting of the wind and the current ; the latter, 
in that part of the ocean, running strongly at all 
times, owing to the large island of Madagascar 
dividing the enormous volume of water coming 
from the sonth, after sweeping round the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

To the disi of all on board, the vessel did 
not answer to her helm, but drove on through 
the dashing spray and blinding rain, 

Drove on to destruction ! : 

Captain Seymour had been called up, and stood 
on the quarter-deck, holding on his hat with one 
hand, and clinging to a stay with the other. 

“Furl the fore and mizen sails!” he shouted. 
“Send down the topgallant yards—make ready 
to cut away the mizen-mast! Stand by there! 
I think that is our only chance, Mr. Wilson?” 
he added, turning to the officer of the watch. 

“Tam afraid so, Captain Seymour,” rejoined 
the lieutenant. 

Both strained their eyes into the darkness 
whilst these evolutions were being performed ; 
but nothing could be seen ahead save the wildly 
rolling waves, whose white heads seemed to be 
chasing each other like a succession of foaming 
cataracts, 

Every stitch of canvas being furled and the 
tops lowered, the ship did not drive on with so 
much velocity as before; but the mountain 
billows, white-capped, like Alps afloat, rose high 
around her, and seemed to threaten every mo- 
ment to close over and engulf her, 

As she was lifted high upon the crest of o 
huge wave, a black mass was sepn for & 


OHAPTER XIIL 
WRECKED OFF THE BEYCHELLES. 


THE gale had again abated, and the “ Nemesis” 
was sailing on the starboard tack under double- 
reefed topsails, with the dhow in her wake, so 
much strained by labouring in the heavy sea 
and contrary winds of the last four or five days, 
that the negroes had to be kept constantly at 
work, ia relays, at the pumps. 

The wind, which had veered several times 
from north-west to west, was now blowing a 
strong breeze from the latter quarter, and the 
aay wes still overcast with broken masses of 

loud. 

“Where are we now, Mr. Arthur?” inquired 
Tom Lester, of one of the midshipmen, for it 
was well-known on board that the vessel had 
been driven considerably out of her course. 

“About three di south, and fifty-four 
east,” was the reply. “I suppose you know we 
are out of our course?” 

a “Too much to eastward, I think,” returned 

‘om. 

“You are right,” said the midshipman ; “ but 
not so much that we could not soon make up 
our leeway if we could get her engines into 
working order.” 

“It is coming on again, if I am not mis- 
taken,” said Tom, as he observed the sea to- 
wards the north suddenly become white with 
loam. 

“Furl topsails 1” cried the first-lieutenant, at 
the same moment. 

The sheet of white foam that overspread the 
{sea to windward advanced rapidly, and, as it 
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“ APPARENTLY HE WAS THE ONLY SURVIVOR OF THE WRECK.” 


moment in the furrow ahead, and then another 
wave broke over it, and concealed it from view 
wins mantle of white foam. 

“Mercy!” essed Captain Seymour, as he saw 
it, and clung wit! the teanlty of despair to the 
stay by which he has holding, and the officer 
by his side gazed into the foaming abyss before 
them speechless with horror. 

The next moment the vessel descended swiftly 
into the furrow, and trembled through every 
timber and plank as her bows struck a jagged 
rork, like the peak of a sub-aqueous Matter- 

orn, 

“ It’s all over with us, Dick !" exclaimed Tom 
Lester, as he felt the shock, which nearly threw 
both the lads off their feet. “We are on a 
rock !” 

“Lord have mercy on us!” murmured the 
young sailor, whose cheeks had blanched for 
the first time, as he felt the shock. 

The vessel rose again, and then, with little 
change of position, plunged downward again, 

A quiver pervaded her frame from stem to 
stern, as her keel came into contact with the 
rock, and then she became motionless. 

“Have the boats lowered, Mr. Wilson,” said 
the captain, in a hurried tonc, “and put into 
them whatever stores can be got at.” 

The lieutenant hastened to give the necessary 
orders, but before a single boat could be got 
ready, the foremast, which had creaked and 
groaned from the first moment of contact with 
the rock, gave way with a crash, and went over 
the side, dragging spars, canvas, and cordage 
with it, and sweeping several of the crew into 
the sea, 

Officers and men looked at each other in 
blank dismay, for the groaning and creaking of 
the ship’s timbers were audible above the roar 
of the hurricane, 

Then the mainmast went over with a fearful 
crash, and the deck became covered with an 
entangled mass of rigging and broken spars, 
timbers, and planks, over which the waves 
broke furiously every moment, 


“Courage, my men!” exclaimed Captain 
Seymour. “Cut away the wreck! If she holds 
together long enough, we will make a raft.” 

This was the only chance remaining, for the 
boats had been either destroyed or swamped by 
the fall of the masts; and the captain, though 
he mentioned it to keep up the courage of the 
men, and felt it to be his duty to do everything 
that was possible for the preservation of life, 
had very little hope of its accomplishment, 

In fact, the words were scarcely uttered, when 
a loud crack was heard, and, with a fearful rush 
and roar of water, the fore part of the vessel 
broke up, and in a moment officers and men 
were struggling for their lives amidst a confused 
mass of broken spars, splintered timbers, tangled 
cordage, floating casks, and all the heterogenous 
debris of a wrecked ship. 

Tom Lester caught hold of a spar, as he sud- 
denly found himself in the water, and the next 
moment was washed off by a huge wave that 
foamed like a cataract over the rock. 

For a moment he was buried in the foaming 
sea, and then he rose to the surface, and was 
thrown by the wave against the wreck of the 
mainmast, to which he clung with all the 
energy of one who feels that his life depends 
upon his ability to hold on. 

Fragments of the wreck, the ghastly corpses 
of the poor fellows who had been killed by the 
fall of the masts, and the blanched faces of men 
struggling for life in the foaming water, were 
everywhere around him. 

How long he floated thus in the darkness he 
could only conjecture, 

It seemed a long time. 

The mast did not change its position much, 
now swept away from the rock by the current, 
now driven towards it by the wind. 

By one of these changes it was carried against 
a portion of the stern of the ship, which was 
jammed fast between two points of the jagged 
Tock. 

By an energetic effort, Tom succeeded in pass- 
ing from the mast to the rock, and clambering 


over its slippery ledges to its highest point, to 
which alone the ‘water did not reach. 

“Thank Heaven!” he murmured, as he em- 
braced the crag with both his arms ; and then 
he felt, for a moment, as if his senses were 
leaving him, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ON THE ROCK. 


FORTUNATELY he retained his consciousness, 
and he was goon able to look around him. 

The point of rock to which he had clung 
prevented him from being blown off by the 
wind, and, though every wave broke over the 
rock in sheet of foam, the water did not reach 
his precipitous and slippery perch. 

Fragments of the wreck were tossed about on 

every side for a short time, and then gradually 
drifted away with the current, except those 
portions of the unfortunate vessel’s bows which 
were jammed between the lower points of the 
rock, 
Towards the dawn the gale abated, and the 
waves hushed and sank, like monsters weary of 
their play, until the surface of the rock was left 
bare to the extent of about forty feet square. 

As the wind ceased to how! around the rock, 
and the waves to break over it, dashing their 
spray in his face, our hero listened anxiously, 
but could hear no human sound; nor did 4 
human form meet his gaze when he strained his 
eyes into the semi-obscurity of early morning. 

Apparently, he was the only survivor of the 
wreck ; and the co) of the maimed or 
drowned victims had either sunk to the bottom 
or been carried northward by the current. 

As the light increased, he gazed anxiously 
around, but no vessel, nor even a floating frag- 
ment of wreck, was in sight. 

Had the dhow ran past the rock in the dark, 
or had she foundered ? 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 169.) 
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“HE HELD IN HIS HAND A PI£CE OF PAPER, LIKE A CHEQUE, OR BANK-NOTE.” 


THE KING OF THE SCHOOL: 


OR, WHO WILL WIN? 
By the Author of “CHEVY CHASE,” “STRONGBOW,” 
&o., &c. 


? 
— 


CHAPTER XVIL—(continued.) 


8 soon as Dr. Whackley 
had related the case, a 
grave shake of the head 
showed him plainly 
that the experienced 
officer saw great diffi- 
culties. 

“Very poor chance, 
sir, of finding out any- 
thing !” 

“ How 80?” 

. “Why, don’t you see, 

sir, even if I knew pretty well who did it, I ain't 

certain that it would be safe to arrest him. He's 
a cute chap whoever he may be.” 

“ You are not afraid of one of my boys ?” 

“T fear no living human being, if it comes to 
afight.” 

“Then what do you mean by saying that it 
would not be safe to arrest him ?” 

“If I arrested a man or boy and placed him in 
the dock on a charge of forging a cheque I might 
be asked—‘ Where is the cheque you say he 
forged 1’ He has destroyed the evidence against 
himself by that artful dodge of getting hold of 
the pass-book ; there's nothing to prove the 
forgery but that anonymous letter, and you are 
man of the world enough to know how much 
that would be worth in a court of law.” 

’ “Then what can be done?” 

“Nothing at present,” 

“Nothing !” 

Bi Mi I say nothing, I mean nothing 


idea you will endeavour to 





make some dis- 


“ Of course, sir,” 


“And when you have found the culprit you 
will tell me?” 

“Tam not so certain of that; I must learn a 
little more about you before I promise. I don’t 
know whether you can keep a secret.” 

“Let me know if I can do anything to help 
you.” 

“Yes. Let me have a specimen of every 
boy’s handwriting, and the letter that was sent 
back with the pass-book. It will be something 
to find out who wrote that.” 

Doctor Whackley immediately gave up 

ion of the letter that had accompanied 
the pass-book, and, a few hours later, furnished 
the detective with specimens of the handwriting 
of most of his pupils. 

The officer then made inquiries about the 
assistant masters, His thief-hunting mind 
regarded every man as a rogue till the real culprit 
could be found, 


Having thus obtained all the evidence he 
could, Mr. Sharp walked down into the town, 
and put himeelfin communication with the chief 
of the Ballsbury police. 

From him he learnt that the pupils of Lexicon 
College were rather a dare-devil set of youths, 
addicted to practical jokes, field and in-door 
sports, and rather fond than otherwise of a jolly 
row with the apprentices and other young men 
about the town. 


“ Are they allowed to visit any of the taverns?” 
asked Sharp. 

“T believe it is against the regulations, but 
they do so openly,” replied the inspector, who 
then gavea catalogue of the places most resorted 
to by the senior pupile—our friends, 

“Don't see any harm in that,” the detective 
said, musingly. “Are there any shady pl 
cribs you would not like to see your son in?” 

“There is one—a billiard room, I have 
watched the house for a long time, but they are 
too knowing for me.” 

“ Do any of the Lexicon pupils go there?” 

“A few; but the greater number of them 


prefer the ‘Six Bells,’ which is really a most 
Tespectable house.” 

Some other talk took 
detective walked off to 
billiard rooms. 

“Very shady,” was his inward remark, as he 
looked round, and took a mental measurement 
of the place and the players, Then, recognisin; 
an old uaintance, he said, : 

“Ha! Moss, how are you? What are you 
doing here?” 

“Tm pretty well thank youMMr,—sir.” 

“Come over here, man; I want to have a 
talk with you.” 

Captain Robinson, for he was the person 
addressed, obeyed most humbly. 

“I thought I hadn’t seen you about the 
Strand lately,” Sharp continued, “ Perhaps it’s 
a good thing for you. How are you getting 
your living ?” 

“Why, billiards, of course, Mr. Sharp.” 

“ Hal do you know any of the college boys?” 

“T have seen one or two of them here some- 
times.” 

“Their names?” 

“One of them is named Bruton, another 1s 
De Vere, and another Fitzroy. Those are all I 
know by name.” 

“You lie,” the detective thought to himself. 
“But I'll find you out.” 

“Tf you don't like me to be here, Mr. Sharp, 
I'll move on to Westhampton.” 

“Hum—no—in fact, you had better remain 
here, in this room, for an hour or two. Don't 
speak a word about me, or I may chance to 
remember something you would not like to have 
brought up.” 

The poor, trembling billiard-sharper promised 
obedience, but his play was spoilt for the day. 
The sight of the detective had unnerved his arm ; 
he missed nearly every stroke, and rendered 
himself the laughing-stock of the room. 

After a time he threw down his cue, and 
Tetired in disgust to the remotest corner of the 
Toom, 


lace, and then the 
we a look at the 
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In the meantime, Mr. Sharp had returned 
towards Lexicon College. 

Ile asked the doctor about the three youths 
who had been mentioned as frequenters of the 
Villiard-room, and found that they bore very 
good characters. 

“ Moss is deceiving me,” he thought. “ How- 
ever, I must let him have plenty of rope, and he 
will be safe to tie himself up after a time.” | 

* 


By that evening’s post Frank Egerton received 
a letter from his mother. 

The widow lady had not much news to impart, 
but seemed to have written for the pu of 
enclosing a five-pound note which Frank found 
in the envelope. 

She could not bear to think that her hand- 
some boy, who had been accustomed to have 
plenty of money at his disposal, might, perhaps, 
be unable to keep up his position. 

“This is kind !” exclaimed Frank, to a little 
knot of friends, as he read the letter alond. 
“But I won't keep it; I'll send it back to her 
to-morrow.” 

He consigned it to his pocket-book, fesolved 
to diminish his own expenditure tather than 
narrow his mother’s means, 

Among those who were near him when he 
received the letter was Crawley, 

By him the intelligence that Frank’s mamma 
had sent money was quickly conveyed to 
Baynes. 

“Wish him luck,” was the surly reply. ‘“ Come 
out into the field.” 

It so happened that Mr. Sharp, the detective, 
was strolling about the neighbourhood at the 
time. 

Secing two boys apart from the others, he 
took it into his head to watch them from beneath 
one of the great elm trees in the field, Crawley 
and Baynes being beneath another. - 

As he watched he saw the elder of the two 
(Baynes) draw from his pocket an oblong slip 
of paper, which he held out to the view of his 
companion, 

“Tt looks like a bank-note or a cheque,” Mr. 
Sharp muttered to himself, making a step 
forward. 

Then he resisted the impulse that urged him 
forward. 

“On the other hand it may be only an or- 
dinary letter or a school exercise; in which 
case I should be very wrong to interfcre, for the 
news would instantly spread over the school, 
and then I should never catch this artful one.” 

So he resolved to wait and carefully watch. 

The next day he saw them enter the billiard 
rooms together. 

“ Mogs is at the bottom of all this,” Mr. Sharp 
thought to himself. “Iwas wrong to say any- 
thing to him about the boys. Never mind, I’ve 
lost one trick, but I’ll win the game.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A NIGHT OHASE. 


Five or six days passed away, and nothing had 
been discovered, except that a few of the pupils 
of Lexicon College were in the habit of going 
to the billiard room in Catherine Street. 

Dr. Whackley, after grave deliberation, re- 
solved to prohibit the place; not that he had 
any objection to the game, but because it was 
frequented by a qucer set of people, and his 
pupils were sometimes induced to play for higher 
stakes than they could afford. 

Baynes and Crawley grumbled loudly. 

“ Why, what is the matter with you two sore- 
headed bears?" Marsham asked. 

“ It's too bad to stop our billiards.” 

“The doctor has not stopped them. He has 
only prohibited a certain house; and there is 
quite as good a table at the ‘ Six Bells,” 

“That's an awful slow place.” 

“ How sof” 

“You don't meet the fellows there who go to 
Catherine Street.” 

“80 much for everybody—except the fellows 
you speak of.” 

“It may suit you to sneer at them, but I 
have met some jolly good men at Smith’s, in 
Catherine Street.” 

Marsham, not being inclined to argue the 
point, walked away, thet -!: he saw no harm in 


Tepeating the conversation to his more immediate 
friends ; consequently the matter was discussed 
throughout the school. 

Mr. Sharp, the detective, heard of it, and his 
opinion of Baynes was not heightened. 

He watched that young gentleman more strictly 
than ever. 
Pia la was, to say the truth, in an awkward 


He was, as we know, for some reason or other, 
afraid of the sham Captain Robinson, alias Moss, 
and wished to contiliate him. 

How that was to be done was more than the 
youth could say, fot he dared not go the billiard 
room, and a letter to Robinson only resulted ina 
reply to the effect that Captain Robinson was 
too busy to be able to go to Lexicon College, and 
if Mr. Baynes wished to see him, he was to be 
found at the rooms in Catherine Street. Mr. 
Baynes had not hesitated to break the college 
regulations on other occasions, and might do so 
now for the sake of seeing an old friend. 

Not one word about the detective. 

Two days afterwards Baynes wrote another 
letter, the contenté of which we must not at 
present divulge. 

Egerton had by this time regained his position 
as King of the School. 

Baynes was not far behind him as regarded 
scholarship, and evidently intended to compete 
with him for the classical and mathematical 
honours of the college. 

Frank knew this, and, although pretty confi- 
dent that in the end he would be the victor, 
wisely resolved to work a little harder than he 
had done. 

Late at night he would sit up; after every 
one else had retired he would sit up reading in 
the ee stad occupied during the day by Pro- 
fessor Aerite ; having, of course, obtained the 
eonsefit f that worthy. 

About ten days after the detective first made 
his appearance on the scene, Frank had been so 
engaged till a very late hour, 

He was just thinking of retiring, when he 
heard a slight noise in the direction of Doctor 
Whackley’s study. 

The next moment came a loud shout for help 
in the doctor’s voice ! 

“Help! Mor——” 

There was a sound like the fall of a heavy 
body. 

e Then all was silent. 

Frank immediately rushed towards the apart- 
ment from which the sounds seemed to pro- 
ceed. 

At the door of the study he encountered a 
man whuse face was entirely masked in black 
crape. 

“Villain, I have you! Help! Thieves!” he 
shouted, springing up and catching the intruder 
by the collar, while with his left hand he en- 
deavoured to tear away the mask. 

“Let me go, you young whelp!” said the 
man. 

“Help! help! Thieves !” shouted Frank. 

“Let me go I say, or it will be the worse for 

ou.” 

The more the robber struggled and threatened 
the more firm did Frank keep his grip on the 
man’s collar. 

By this time the household had been alarmed 
by the shouts, and footsteps were heard approach- 
ing hurriedly. ‘ 

“You won't! Then take that, you obstinate 

oung fool!" the robber exclaimed, in a voice 
husks with ion. 

He thrust one hand into his coat-pocket, drew 
out a small pistol, and fired. 

Frank fell, and just at that moment Fitzgerald, 
Marsham, and the Earl of Pembridge arrived, 
followed by Professor Moeritz, who had retired 
to his bed-room some time before. 

The boys wete just in time to see the midnight 
robber leap through the doctor's study window. 
They called to the German to look after the two 
senseless bodies on the floor, and then jumped 
out in pursuit of the flying figure, which they 
could see dimly some yards ahcad. 

“You to the right, Marsham, i to the left, 
Pembridge,” said Fitzgerald, as they raced across 
the playing-field. “Spread out; if he attempts 
to turn you can stop him. He is going straight 
for the river, and we must have him.” 
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The pursued leaped the fence like a deer, but 
the pursuers were equally agile. Neither of the 
boys had any clothing on except shirt, trousers, 
and slippers, and all three were in splendid 
training. 

It seemed as though the robber had some idea 
of his enemies’ tactics, for he made. several 
attempts to get off towards the town as they 
passed through the cathedral grounds ; but the 
boys headed him back, and drove him on in the 
direction of the river. 

He dared not stop and encounter them, for he 
knew, from the pertinacity with which they 
followed, that they would stick to him like bull. 
dogs. 

Apparently resolved as to his course he key: 
straight on. 

The river came in sight. 

“ We shall have him now,” shouted Marsham, 

“ Will you !” muttered the robber, setting his 
tecth, and not relaxing his pace in the least. 

On arriving at the brink of the water he 
plunged in, and without the least hesitation 
began to swim across, 

The Earl of Pembridge, who was about a yard 
in front of the others, followed suit, and Marsham 
and Fitzgerald did the same. 

Four dark forms might have been seen crossing 
the water. 

In spite of the chilliness of the water and the 
swiftness of the current the man succeeded in 
getting across. 

He stood a moment on the other bank, shook 
himself, and then looked for his pursuers, 

Great was his astonishment when he saw the 
three boys in the water, swimming bravely, and 
rapidly nearing him, 

‘Curse the young whelps, they mean to bunt 
me down,” he muttered. 

Turning with a shiver he made off at a long, 
swinging trot for the wood on the hill beyond the 
chalk pit. 

“Tally-ho-ho-ho!” shouted Marsham, as he 
landed. 

The bunting cry was caught up by the others, 
and taken up by some of the boys who had fol- 
lowed, but preferred remaining on their own 
side of the river. 

“Put the steam on or we shall lose him !” said 
Marsham. “The villain means to make for the 
trees.” 

The three boys put on their best speed, but 
the robber had gained on them during the 
swim, 

“ You may as well surrender, scoundrel; I 
know you,” the young earl shouted. 

The only answer fromh the man wasa low, 
mocking laugh, 

“ He is but twenty yards ahead ; we must have 
him,” exclaimed Charlie Fitzgerald. “ If he does 
not stop I ahall shoot.” 

The robber, who was close to the edge of 
the wood, overheard the words, and shoutel 
back— 

“ You can’t, your powder is damp.” 

“ We'll see all about that,” responded Charlie, 
who, of course, had no pistol or powder about 
him, 

He stooped down as he ran along, and caught 
up from the ground a flint stone something larger 
than his fist. 

Taking as good aim as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, he hurled it with all his force at the 
flying robber. 

A dull thud, followed by alow muttered cry 
of pain, told that the missile had found its mark, 
but the man still continued his flight. 

He leaped the fence surrounding the wood, and 
was heard for a few minutes crashing through 
the bushes. 

Then, as the three breathless boys pulled up 
at the hedge, which they were too exhausted to 
jump, dead silence reigned around. 

“ Got away |!” Marsham exclaimed in sorrow- 
ful tones. 

“Tt would be useless to attempt to follow him 
in that copse,” remarked Fitagerald, whose words 
were echoed by Pembridge. 

They waited a few minutes listening atten- 
tively for any sound that might betray the path 
taken by the fugitive; but the wood seemed 
noiseless, 

“Let us get back, I am beginning to feel 
cold,” said Fitzgerald, 
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“Right; but we'll kick a few holes in the 
ground to mark the spot where we lost our 


Ie. 
earcham immediately produced a pocket 
knife, and kneeling down, cut three square pieces 
out of the turf, thus making a mark that could 


not be mistaken. 
That done they turned back towards school. 
“Double!” exclaimed the earl. “It will 


never do to get cold in these wet things.” 

“Shall we go straight ?” asked Marsham. 

“Of course,” replied Fitzgerald and the earl in 
abreath, 

They ran down the hill at a pretty good pace, 
once more reached the river bank, jumped in 
and swam back, amid the loud cheers of half-a- 
dozen youngsters who had just brought an old 
punt and were about to go over. 

“How is Egerton ?” was the first question the 
three young heroes asked. 

Of course the other boys had been waiting on 
the bank, and could not answer the question. 

However, they all hurried back te the college, 
and learnt the news. : 

Egerton had received a pistol shot wound of a 
very dangerous character. 

The shot had grazed the head with sufficient 
force to fracture the skull, and the patient was 
consequently in great danger. 

Doctor Whackley, who had received a blow 
from a life preserver, had recovered sufficiently 
tobe able to make a statement to the police. 

He was sitting in his study, he said, when he 
became aware, from a stream of cold air on his 
tack, that the window had been opened. 

Toming round for the purpose of closing it, 
hewas rather startled to see a tall man, whose 
face was hidden, standihg behind him. 

Qn demanding what he wanted, and calling 
for help, the robber struck him a heavy blow 
with a life preserver, after which the doctor 
could remember nothing till he returned to con- 
sciousness in his own bed-room. 

The ahipping appearance of the three lads 
who had chased the robbers attracted immediate 
attention. 

“Go to your rooms, my dear boys, change 
erersthing, and jump into bed,” said Mrs, 
Whackley. “1 will send up some hot brandy 
and water in a few minutes.” 

“Can't I see Egerton?” asked Fitzgerald. 

“No, Go to bed, or you will catch cold.” 

“I don’t mind about that, only I wish we had 
caught the thief.” 

“ah, well, never mind,” and the kind-hearted 
lady bustled them out of the room. 

The brandy and water was sent as promised 
ihe three lads thoroughly dried themselves ati 
jomped into bed. 

With the exception that Fitzgerald had a 
sight cold the next day, neither of them was the 
worse for the night’s adventure. 

All night long the doctor and an experienced 
hurse remained in attendance on Egerton. 

A telegram was sent to London requesting the 
nest celebrated surgeon of the day to hasten 
down in the morning. 

He came, and, after a brief examination of the 
wound, said— 

e It would be advisable to let his parents know 
cithis. He may not live twenty-four hours.” 

A messenger was sent immediately to inform 
Mrs, Egerton of her son's dangerous wound. In 
Ye meantime the great man from London 
bronght all his professional skill to bear upon 
the case, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BIOK BED. 
ct elght hours after Doctor Whackley sent 
Mrs, Egerton, a train, in which that lady 
nie ited, was rapidly nearing the old city of 
silsbury, 
_, Smittly though it sped along the iron track, 
{5 speed seemed a mnail’s pace to the widow 





his, who pictured to herself her darling, 
in, handsome boy lying in the agonies of 


. And at the thought of the utter desola- 

don a ronld follow such a cruel bereavement 
alr] 

fowal from ber open” way and floods of tears 


Her watch was frequently consulted, and her 





head thrust from the window te see if they were 
approaching the town. - 

About half an hour’s ride from Ballsbury the 
sun, which had hitherto been concealed behind 
some clouds, shone out, lighting up the whole of 
the beautiful country. 

“TI accept the omen—there is ho 
exclaimed, pressing her hands to her 
temples. 

* 


1” she 
bbing 


° e « 

About that same moment Frank Egerton 
awoke from the long and death-like trance into 
which his wound had thrown him. 

Doctor and nurse were both watching, and, 
from the first glance, knew that he was not 
delirious. 

“How is the doctor? What has become of 
the burglar?” were the first questious he 
asked. 

i He would have sat up, but the nurso’held him 
ack. 

“Doctor Whackley has quite recovered ; but 
you must be very quiet for you have received a 
dangerous wound.” - 

“A wound! Ah, I feel ‘weak, my head 
throbs.” 

“ Lie still and keep quiet.” 

“TI want to see Pembridge—and Fitzgerald— 
and—” 

Before he could complete the sentence he 
swooned again, and was unconscious when his 
mother arrived. 

The medical gentlemen had at first some fears 
for Mrs. Egerton, so excited was she. 

At length she calmed down and took up her 
position by the bed-side, prepared to act as 
nurse, 

Several hours elapsed, however, before any 
necessity for her services arose. 

The flame of life had been go nearly extin- 
guished that the surgeons feared it would die out 
entirely. 

During the continuance of this second swoon, 
the Earl of Pembridge and Charlie Fitzgerald 
were permitted to come into the sick room, which 
was not that in which Frank usually slept, but 
at the back of the house, the window overlooking 
the doctor’s garden. 

‘Tt was quite dark, and the night being some- 
what sultry, the casement had been thrown up 
to admit as much of the night air as possible. 
The light was shaded, and the boys being at 
supper everything was perfectly quict. 

After some whig; conversation with Mrs, 
Egerton, the young earl gallantly proposed to 
fetch her a glass of wine. 

Fitegerald remained in the room, andin avery 
low tone of voice related to the lady all he knew 
of the manner in which Frank met his wound, 
and also the chase Marsham and the earl had 
after the would-be assassin, modestly forgetting 
to mention that he himself had taken part in 
that chase, 

During this time Frank once more opened his 
eyes. 

The two swoons had, to a certain extent, 
weakened his brain ; he had no recollection of 
where he was or how he had come there. 

Being far too weak to turn his body or even 
his head, he could only look straight before him, 
and there, to his great surprise, he saw his 
mother. 

In a vague way he began to speculate howshe 
could possibly have come there. 

“JT didn’t send, She didn't write. Where am 
I?” he thought. “It’s a strange -place, I can't 
remember coming here. I recollect oollaring 
the robber, ahd then——Ah! I have it! Iam 
dead, and in the next world !” 

His mother sat still, her face was turned to- 
wards Fitzgerald, whose well-known voice he 
could distinctly hear relating the principal in- 
cidents of the chase. 

Another whimsical idea entered the sick boy’s 
mind. 

“My mother is avisible spirit. Why should 
Charlie be invisible because he, like myself, was 
killed by a robber? I must be invisible, or else 
my mother would speak to me.” 

At that moment the earl returned with a 
decanter and three wine glasses. 

Fritzgerald was relating the finish of the 
chase, and expressing his regret that the stone 
he threw did not stop the robber, 





‘VIt's agood job you did not kill him, Charlie y it 
would be very inconvenient to have to get out of 
my very comfortable bed here in Hades, to punch 
the head of the ghost of that confounded robber 
fellow who killed me,” said Frank, in a very 
weak voice. 

“My darling boy,” exclaimed Mrs. Egerton, 
delighted beyond measure to hear his voice 
again ; “thank Heaven he did not kill you.” 

‘The words were accompanied by a shower of 
kisses upon his pale cheeks and brow. 

“T thought I was dead,” said he, “and we 
were all phantoms.” 

Frank made a feeble attempt to put his arm 
round his mother’s neck, but not having sufficient 
strength to do so was quite content to lie still 
and be caressed by her, while she whispered to 
him that having heard he was ill she had come 
from London to be his nurse. 

“ And now you must keep perfectly quiet and 
still, Frank. The doctor says that is the only 
way by which you can regain your health and 
strength.” 

Frank promised to be perfectly passive, but 
returning consciousness brought with it great 


pain, 

Although he made no complaint, it was cvi- 
dent, from the twitching of the lips and the 
spasmodic working of the muscles of his face, 
that the wound was torturing him. 





CHAPTER XX. 
KATE CONWAY'S CONFESSION, 


It was quite a week before Frank’s medical 
attendants could pronounce a decided opinion 
that his life was out of danger. His safety they 
then attributed to the constant and careful 
nursing of his mother. 

But Mrs. Egerton began to look pale and 
weary. Constant watching, night and day, was 
a thing to which she was little accustomed. 

As soon as it was known that Frank might 
safely be left for a time to the care of a profcs- 


Sional nurse, the widow lady was persuaded to 


take first a little rest, then a little exercise. 

In the first of her walks round the outskirts of 
the old town, the Earl of Pembridge, who, though 
barely sixteen years of age, fancied himself quite 
a man, gallantly offered to be her compation 
and escort. 

As they approached the gate leading from the 
school-field they noticed a very pretty girl, very 
neatly dressed, loitering about as though waiting 
for some one. 

The instant this fair maiden caught sight of 
the earl, she ran forward, and eagerly asked— 

“ How is he to-day ?” 

“Much better, I am happy to say,” replied he, 
“The doctors pronounce his redovery certain.” 

“T am so glad,” was the earnest remark that 
folleret: 3 7 ha 

“You are speaking of my son, resume 
said Mrs. E, n, wey mach astonished at what 
she saw and heard. “ May I ask who this young 
lady is who seems to take such an interest in his 
health?” 

“Mrs, Beerten Miss Conway,” said the earl. 

“Miss Conway must explain a little more 
about herself. How came you to make my son’s 
acquaintance?” 

“He saved my life when I was in the river,” 
said Kate, who had inquired at least twice aday 
as to Frank’s health ever since he received his 
wound. 

‘Well, once thanking would have been suf- 
ficient. What is your father, girl?” 

“He is copying clerk for a lawyer. I and my 
sister are milliners,” Kate replicd, in a very 
hesitating manner, alternately blushing and 
turning pale. 

“Does yqur father know of the friendship 
existing between my son and yourself?” 

“Yes ; he saved my father’s life as well as my 
own, and——” 

“ And what ?” 

For some time there was no reply. The ques- 
tion had to be repeated. 

‘i “I—I love him,” at last came slowly from her 
ips. 
Then, as if astonished at the enormity of the 
confession, the fair girl began to cry. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 166.) 
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A STRANGE CAREER; 
OB, THE FORGER'S VICTIM, 
= 
OHAPTER XXXI.—(continued). 
Ze |HEY'RE gone over,” said Pen- 
S dle, looking towards the spot. 
“There's been no one here or 
there ever since we left the 
beach, and I've never seen a 
soul on this cliff to-night.” 
“You have not ?” asked Pen- 
dle, turning ghastly white, 






“No.” 
“Then the time has come. It must be.” 
“ What is it you say, sir?” 


“Nothing. The world seems changed. Every- 
thing seems different.” 

“Look here, master, you had better lay down 
and have asleep. The worry of the last hour or 
two has regularly knocked you out of time. You 
have a sleep, and you'll be better then, Here, 
take my coat for a pillow.” 

“It will make no difference whether I sleep or 
not,” said Pendle. 

“Yes it will,- You'll 
be refreshed.” 

Pendle laid down on 
Hatton's coat. Occa- 
sionally he uttered a 
few words, but after a 
while his lar breath- 
ing showed he had fallen 
into a deep slumber, 

Hatton sat some time 
looking round at the 
cliffs and the sea. 

It was cold, and the 
wind blew keenly 
through his shirt-sleeves 
and chilled him, 

He took some brandy 
and laid down to the 
windward of Pendle, 
hoping by that means 
to shelter himself from 
the wind. z 

He dey wat his face - 
towards Pendle, and saw 
something white stick- 
ing out from the breast 
pocket of Pendle’s coat. 

Strange thoughtscrept 
into his head, 

He began to think of 
his relationship to Pen- 
dle. What Pendle had 
made him since he first 
knewhim, How he had 


t over and 
Airestaned Bias 


Hatton ran through the whole career of the 
man who lay sleeping before him—that is, so far 
as he himself knew of him, which was a great 
deal, and embraced many deeds of the greatest 
villany. 

Then he thought of Pendle’s immense wealth, 
and as he caught sight again of the white paper, 
a rush of warm blood ran shrougt his veins. 
Might it not be a paper which he could get 
exchanged for gold? ‘ 

‘What was the paper ? 

Bank notes ! aa 

Hatton crept closer towards him and stretched 
out his hand, 

The sleeper seemed troubled, and moved. 

Hatton withdrew his hand for a moment and 
then stretching it forth again carefully extracted 
the paper from the pocket. 

Then with the stealth of the Indian, he rolled 
away from him, and lying on his side with his 
back to Pendle examined the paper. 

It was an envelope. 


Inside were five Bank warrants for £2,000 


each. 

“ £10,000 |” thought Hatton, and he felt the 
blood rush to his head, and aurging in his 
ears, 

It belonged to Pendle ; but if that man sleeping 
there discontinued to breathe—if his pulse was 
stopped only for one minute—he, Hatton, would 
be the master of £10,000, 





“Nor 






He looked towards Pendle, and strange 
feelings came over him, 

“ £10,000,” he muttered ; “a fortune !” 

He rose to his feet, and looked round. 

Not a soul was there, save the sleeping man. 

“Who will know it?” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper, in a voice so thick and strange that he 
was startled himself. 

A cold, psofuse perspiration broke out upon 
his skin, and he trembled so much that he was 
compelled to sit down again. 

He looked up at the sky again, and there the 
clouds were sailing calmly and peacefully, and 
the moon was shining brightly upon the im- 
mense waste of waters. How strange it seemed 
to him that everything should be so calm while 
his brain seemed on fire! 

Then he pulled out the papers again, and 
looked at them for some time. 

“ 210,000!" he muttered again. “TI could fly 
to Australia, and pass the rest of my life 
happily.” 

He put the papers into his et. 

He got up, and stood looking down at the 
sleeper at his feet. 


f Hi eh i hi, 


A SOUL WAS THERE TO SAVE THE SLEEPING MAN.” . 


He took out his pocket handkerchief, and 
twisted it from corner to corner; then swiftly 


and deftly putting it under Pendle's feet, he. 


tied his ankles together securcly. 

The motion awoke Pendle, He yawned, and 
opened his eycs. 

“Oh, where am I? Good God! Hatton, is 
that you ?” 

Hatton made no answer. He snatched hold 
of Pendle’s wrists, and dragged him towards the 
edge of the cliff. 

“Hatton ! Hatton !| do not murder me!” 

Hatton dragged him nearer to the edge. 

“Murder! Help! Murder! murder !” shrieked 
Pendle. “I'll give you all, Hatton, only spare 
me !”” 

His face looked horrible in the moonlight, 
distorted as it was with terror, 

Hatton did not heed his cries, He got behind 
him, and pushed him closer to the brink of the 
abyss, 

en Pendle threw his arms about and at- 
tempted to clutch his treachcrous comrade, but 
the latter avoided his grasp. 

Closer he went towards the edge. 

He clutched at the grass by his side, but it 
canis up by the roots as he was being slid 

long. 

His legs were dangling over the precipice ; 
another push, and he would have been over. 

Despetr seized on Pendle, and by a sudden 
twist he turned rapidly round, and seized hold 
of Hatton’s legs; but the movement threw 





Pendle completely off the edge of the cliff ; still 
he retained his grasp, while Hatton himself was 
jerked over, and only saved himself by clutching 
the edge of the cliff with his arms, where he 
hung, digging his hands deep into a vertical 
crevice on the top of the cliff, and struggling 
frantically with the leg he had at liberty to 
regain the summit. 

“Mercy! Save me, Hatton. I'll give you 
all—hun of thousands, Save me! Save 
me!” 

“Leave go!” shrieked Hatton, “leave go! 
Curse you, leave go !” 

And he kicked furiously with his disengaged 
foot at the head of Pendle. 

But Pendle’s grasp was a clutch for life. 
Although Hatton's kicks bruised and battered 
his hands and fingers, the death grasp was as 
fast as ever. 

The edge of the cliff was crumbling, and 
large piece was gradually breaking away with 
the weight of the two men; the crevice was 
widening. 

Hatton held on in grim despair. 

At last the mass of earth gave way with the 
weight. 

Two wild shrieks 
awoke the echoes of 
the cliffs. There was a 
rushing noise in the air. 
as the bodies fell through 
three hundred feet of 
space, a crash on the 
shingle below, and the 
greater and lesser villain 
passed into eternity. 





CHAPTER THE LAST, 


MABIA MAKES A PAR- 
TIAL CONFESSION. 
» Ir has often been said 
that “joy does not 
kill ;” in the case of 
Cissy its effecta were 
the very reverse; for, 
or recovering from her 
swoon, and finding her- 
self encircled in Oscar's 
arms, and warm kisses 
raining on her lips, she 
shook off the deprcss- 
ing feeling that had 
her since Os- 
car’s abduction, and was 
once more restored to her 
roper self. 

As for Oscar, after 
having been twice sepa- 
rated from her, he was 
determined that a third 
parting should not occur on this side of the grave; 
and, before they parted for the night, told Cissyhe 
had made all arrangements for their marriage to 
take place in London on the ensuing day, which 
arrangements were duly carricd out by special 
license at the private residence of Mr. Mortimer, 
in the presence of the elder Merivale—who was 
delighted with the beauty and poiatility of his 
daughter-in-law—Captain Bingham, and a few 
other friends. 

The ceremony, strangely enough, was per- 
formed by Mr, Lechmere, who, calling Oscar on 
one side at its conclusion, wished him a moré 
fortunate issue of the present marriage than of 
the last, a remark that, however well meant, had 
the effect of clouding for a few minutes the 
happiness of the hour. 

The finding of the bodies of Pendle and Hattoa 
on the following day, released the detectives fi 
their sojourn at Beaulieu House, and 
returned to London, bringing with them M! 
and the professor, the first of whom they inten: 
to charge with complieity in Pendle’s crime, 
the latter aiding and abetting in an unlawful 

Fortunately, however, for the professor 
though his intention was evident—the admii 
tration of the drughad not been accomplish' 
and he was discharged with an admonition 
be careful, for the police would keep their ¢; 
on him. 

(To be concluded in our next. Commenced in No. 


“ True Stories of Be Bravery," and the “ Chimney 
Corner,” Mall ba reruned tn @ week or to. 
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BUFFALO BILL, 


THE KING OF THE BORDER MEN. 
—e—. 
CHAPTER IV.—(continued.) 
ELL, we'll make the bluecoats 
pay for this, A war has be- 
gan. I heard ’em talkin’ 
about it when I was on a 


scout last night, and we'll 
have ev on the 
plains in the hills with 


ua in it, We'll sweep the 
borders, and have no end of 

plunder. I’m glad you are 
kere, for now I'll do the work J failed in last night. 
That infernal fiend, Buffalo Bill, with Wild Bill and 
Dave Tutt, wiped out over twenty 





Cheyenes that I piloted down to the 
Cody place last night a? 
tbave Tutt? ‘hy, he is one of 


sone of our sort at any rate!” said 
Prank Stark, the one who had spoken 
first, 


*“Yesehe used to be, but he’s with 
them now. I couldn’t get no chance 
to eee him alone, or I would have 
known what it meant. I had my own 
idea that he was after one of the gals, 
for they’re purtier than any picture 
that was ever painted, and I know he’s 
feath after that kind of game. But 
mide on, boys, and get something to 
tt, and then we'll plan for a nice bit 
af work to night. There’s between 
twenty and thirty Cheyenes left, and 
they'l fight like blazes for revenge.” 

WKandlas now turned and rode back 
with his men to the grove, so busy in 
lalking with them, that he did not 
notice a single person on a hill beyond 
the river, who had evidently. seen all 
lismoyvements, and who rode off swiftly 
when the ruffian leader entered the 
grove. 

© There are warriors from my band 
in the Black Hills, come to fight by 
the side of their chief !” said M’Kandlas 
io the Cayenne chief, as he and his men 
tode up among the camp-fires. i 

“They are welcome as the rain when 
thy earth isdry. Big Mapel is glad to | 
fethem here. There is meat, let them 
Gt, There is water, let them drink.” | 

“Here's something better than 
Water, boys. Take a pull out of that, 
and it'll make your eyes snap. It 
rime old whisky—I got it from the 
last train we took,” cried Stark. 

“Whisky is not better than wat 
taid the old chief, as he pushed b: 
the proffered bottle. “The G 
Spirit made water for good. T’ 
Spirit made whisky for evil. In every 
bottle there is one song and a hundred 
Sights, It is the enemy of the red 

and he is a fool if he shakes 
hands with it.” | 

“Well, there'll be the more left for 
me and the colonel,” said Frank Stark, 
asheproffered the bottle to M‘Kandlas, ; 
who did not refuse it. 

“Now cook and eat, boys, and let 
Jour horses rest and feed till we are all 
ight, Well then wipe out Bu Dill and his 
Party, and make a raid down the river as far a 
tan and then strike for the Platte for a rest.” 











CHAPTER VY. 


Arrer breakfast the morning following the sttack, 
“hile the negroes were burying the dead Indians, 
Buffalo Bill and his companions held s consultation 
in regard to what they had best do. 
hia not, in shel jndgment, seem sibel that 
lang, especially if under the influence of a 
tad white man, would rest submissive under defeat. 
were no settlers very near them, though 
tattered farms and houses could be met all around 
ina day's ride; no fortified place to which sudden 
“ater a hoes h last night to sick 
may have enou, st night to sicken 
thea ef coming aici mid Buftalo Bul “I 


7 
believe the best way is to find out what kind of a 
humour they’re in, and whether they're mad enough 
to try for our hair again or not. I'll get on my 
insect, Powder Face, and follow their , and see 
what they’re about. You, boys, stay here on the 
watch, and mother and the girls can pack what 
they need for moving with, if I find that it will be 
best to move, And you may be sure the old place 
won't be given up without reagon.” 

“Why can’t I go along ?” asked Wild Bill. 

“For this, Bill. I’d rayther you'd stay here to 
look out for the gals. One is as good on a scout as 
twenty, ’specially when he has got such an insect 
as my ‘Powder Face under him, for that pony can 
out-smell, out-see, and out-hear any livin’ thing, be 
it man, dog, or catamount, that ever yelped. Fook 
at him standing there, one eye open and t’other one 
shut—but see how his ears p'int. He knows I’m 
talking about him. Come here, Powder Face, and 
let the folks look at you.” : 

The horse, a rather large-sized pony of fall Indian 
breed, in colour a re; light buck-skin, with lon, 
black mane and tail, walked up to the porch and 


rested his nose on the shoulder of his vonng 
master, 








UFFALO BILL, 


Clean-limbed, deep in the chest, heavy in the 


> | arms and quarters, full of muscle, he was a splendid | 


specimen of that breed. 

“Ten’t he a rare insect? He can run ten hours 
and never flag, swim any current this side of the 
Big Hills, and he knows as much as I do about hide 
and seek. Powder Face, go bring your saddle and 
bridle—we're going on a scout.” 

Just as if he really understood human speech, 
rather than the slap which Bill laid gently on his 
back as he spoke, the pony turned and trotted 
away, but soon came back with the saddle and 
bridle in his mouth, 

“Isn't that gumption ?” said Bill, as he patted 
the animal’s head, and proceeded to saddle and 
bridle him. “I only put these on because it’s 
easier to him and to me, and in the fashion. But 
when I hunt buffalo I toss them out of the way, 
and him and me go in light, just to kill, and we do 
kill, don’t we, Powder Face ?” 

The pony nodded with a look of intelligence 


which made the sisters amile, and Kitty Muldoon 
roar with laughter. 

Mrs. Cody came out at this moment with a spy- 

lass slung in a leathern case, which her husband 
erly owned. 

“Take this with you, my son,” she said, “and 
you can reconnoitre parties at a distance before they 
can see you with the naked eye.” 

“That's a fact, mother, and I'll take it along and 
thanks to you for thinking of it. Kitty, put mea 
bite to eat in my saddle-bags while I on my 
arms, 

Bill said no more, but sprang on his pony and was 
off at a gallop in a moment. 

“ Better son never blessed a mother, wild as he 
is,” naid Mrs. Cody, with love in every tone, as her 
glance followed his form. ‘Rough he may be to 
others, but to us he is kind and gentle as the breeze 
of a summer eve.” 

“Yes, ma’am, Buffalo Bill is just as good as was 
ever made, no matter whar you find him. I’vebeen 
his mate now goin’ on three year, and I've tried him 
in all kinds of weather,” said Wild Bill. “ There isn’t 
a bit of white in his liver, nor no black in his heart. 
‘What he says and does is as open as day, and when 

he goes in for a fight he don’t: ask to 
see the handhe has got to play against, 
but he makes ‘em show afore he's 
through. Bill is ahead of wild cata, 
twenty to one, and I’m jist the man to 
bet ny ile on proving it.” 

An ild Will looked around as if 
he would really like to have some one 

to disprove it. 

iis eye fell on Dave Tutt, who sat 
on ® corner of the porch, grave and 
gloomy, studying with his eyes the 
graces and beauties of form and face 
as exhibited by Lillie, for upon her he 
seemed to have bent all his Togards. 

“What makes you so dull here, 
Dave ?” he asked, in a bantering tone. 
“In the hills or out on the prairie, 
you're as full of fun as a squirrel in 
nutting .time. What's up—if you 
wanted to go along with Bill, why 


didn’t you say so ?” 
“TI did not want to with him. 
I'm sure it’s no harm for me to be 


quiet in a little haven like this, such 
as our sort isn’t used to. I’m always 
still when I hear the birds singing, and 
we hear better than bird-music here.” 

“That’s a0, Dave ; but there’s some 
sort of game out there—antelope sure'’s 
yer born! Let’s have a couple; what 
d’ye say?” 

; “I’m ripe for that, for we will not 
have to go out of sight of the house,” 
| cried Dave, 

Wild Bill gave a chirrup—it sounded 
like the call of a bird to its mate—and 
his beautiful black mare galloped up 
and stood with gazelle-like cyes, look- 
ing her pleasure at being needed. 

*That’s my Nell. Oh, isn’t she a 
treasure !” he cricd, as ho scized his 
gun, and sprang on her back without 
saddle or bridle. 

Dave had a noble horse, but he was 
not trained like the “insect” of Buffalo 
Bill, or like “ Black Nell,” to come at 
his call. 

But he was soon mounted, and the 
two rode off side by side at full speed 
towards the herd of antelope that had 
just shown their slender forms above a 
ridge a mile away. 

“What a handsome man that Mr. 
Tutt is!” said Lottie, as the two men 
rode off. 

“Handsome in face and form, but 
oh so ugly in his heart and soul, something tells 
me,” said Lillie. “He looks at me and my spirit 
shrinks from him, as if I could see a fiend instead 
of a man before me. I cannot say why, but I fear 
him and I hate him ” 

“Tt is wrong for us to hate any one, especially 
wrong to hate those that do no harm to us,” said 
the mother, gravely. 

“ Please, ma'am, if I’m not too bould, will yo 
answer me one question ?” asked Kitty Muldoon, 

“Certainly, my good girl; I never refused to 
answer you any question, I’m sure.” 

“Well, ma’am, I’m jist like Miss Lillie in belavin’ 
that there’s a hape o’ badness in that man, for bye 
all his good looks, Sure when his eye is set on me, 
I shiver allover, And last night, when the young 
master said that bulleta from the house went all too 
nigh him and his frind, I saw a shadow come on 
that man’s face, and there was no in it!” 

“Then must we watch him closely after this, my 
dear girls. For one traitor or enemy in a house is 
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more dangerous than fifty outside. But see—the' 
have dismounted and left their horses. They wi 
creep up within shot of the antelope.” 

“No, mother—Wild Bill is too good a hunter for 
that !” said Lillie. ‘Now both the men sink out of 
sight in the grass—but see, there is a red handker- 
chief gently waving in the air. Bill has taken it 
from his neck and tied it to his ram-rod. Notice 
how the antelopes watch it. They begin to come 
closer and closer. Caution is strong, but curiosity 
is stronger. They will come until in easy range, 
and then two of them will surely fall. Brother has 
often told me about this way of hunting. See— 
nearer and nearer the poor things keep coming, and 
Aes come till the fatal bullet ends life and curiosity 

once, 

In silence the family now watched the little herd 
of animale. 

Then two puffs of smoke were seen, and long 
before the reports of the rifles reached the ears of 
the watchers, two antelopes were seen to leap high 
in the air and fall to the earth in the death-struggle, 
while the rest sped away swiftly over the le. 

The two hunters now mounted their horses, which 
had dropped from sight as well as themselves, and 
riding up to their game prepared it for bringing in. 

This, as they were in no 
minutes, and when they were on their way back to 
the house, a third rider was in sight beyond them. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE two hunters canie on, leisurely, each with the 
slain antelope before him on his horse, but the third 
horseman—first visible in the distance when they 
started for the cottage—came so fast, that, before 
they reached the house, the females had recognised 
the son and brother. 

“Hurry, and have the men Rat the teams to our 
‘waggons, and helpme pack clothing and provisions !” 
cried Mra. Cody to her daughters and to Kitty. 
“ My son is riding at full speed, and he would not 
do 80 without good cause.” 

All was bustle, therefore, about the house when 
Wild Bill and Dave Tutt returned with their 


e. 

But the preparations were made without excite- 
ment, and carefully, so that when Buffalo Bill came 
in and sprang from his horse, if he had said the 
word, the family could have moved on in a very few 
minutes, 

“Tm glad to see you getting ready to start, 
mother !”’ said he, as he met her at the door. “Me 
and the insect have travelled fast for a couple of 
hours, not that we had good news to bring, but for 
fear bad news might get here before we were read) 
for it. Your spy-glass did me good service this 
day, you can bet your bottom dollar on that. Isaw 

¢ M‘Kandlas more than three miles off, as plain 
as if he was right afore me. He has got a reinforce- 
ment of eleven hang-dog wretches, white men like 
himself, and I’ve no doubt intends to try us again 
to-night. If we stay here, we can hold the house, 
maybe, but he'll get all our stock, and then we 
can’t move. I reckon the sooner we are away the 
safer our hair will be. For myself or the boys I've 
no fear. But for you, mother, and the gals, there's 
more to consider. You'd better all be dead than to 
be in his power.” 

“Oh, yes—indeed, yes!” murmured the mother. 
“We are nearly ready, my son. Bedding and 
clothes and the money, and what provisions we can 
carry, are already in the waggons. I was afraid to 
put the powder in till you came—it is in the cellar.” 

a much, mother? ai shat bx 

‘our twenty-five pound kegs, my son, that have 
never been o) ed” Be ee 

“Good. Two of those kegs we will take with us, 
The other two will do for a present to Jake 
at Sandlas andl his tend » 

present ! my son ? a crazy 2” 

“Not quite, mother. But P have an idea that 
they will be so mad when they get here and tind 
we've Icft our castle, that they'll set fire to it, and 
dance around it while it burns. At least that is 
one of their ways. Now if they do, and this 
powder is hid where the fire will find it before they 
do, it will make some of ’em dance the hornpipe on 
the downward road.” 

“Well, my son, do as you think best. The men 
are driving ih the stock. The teams are ready, and 
mitare y ed all carry thai 

ave you packe a can t you 
need, mother? They may leave things alone, Tat 
it isn’t likely.” 

“Yes, my son, all but the powder.” 

“T'll see to that, mother.” 

It took but a short time to make final prepara- 
tions, and, in a half-hour after Bill’s arrival, the 
cottage home was deserted, and the cavalcade of 
horsemen, waggons, and stock was moving east- 
ward over the prairie, 


aste, took them several | 





It was late in the day when they got away, and 
they could not make very rapid progress through 
the tall grass; therefore, when night came on they 
were just passing a low range of sandy hills not 
more than ten or twelve miles from the farm. 

They were slow in getting over these, but, after a 
couple of tedious hours, reached the summit. 

Buffalo Bill, just as ebey_ ote starting down the 
opposite decline, looked back, and instantly saw a 
bright light, which indicated but too plainly the fate 
of their recent home. 

“One more debt for Jake M‘Kandlas to ad 
before I am done with him,” he muttered, in a low 
tone, for he did not wish to have his mother know 
that the work of destraction was going on. 

But her eyes had noted the direction of his glance, 
and she looked back just as a vivid flash lighted up 
the whole country in the rear. 

“The powder has exploded !” ahe exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Bill, after listening till a heavy re- 
port came booming through the air. “I reckon if 
they were anywhere near the house they'd get more 
powder than they wanted all at once. But we must 
move on lively. We haven’t got any too much 
start, and we're a good ways from help Drive 
up rapid, boy—drive up rapid. The Reds can 
follow a trail as broad as ours by such a moon 
almost as well as by day.” 

“We shall not havea moon to see by long. Look 
yonder ; there’s the wildest kind of a storm brew- 
ing !” said Wild Bill, pointing to a range of black 
clouds swiftly in the north-west. 

“Yes, yes, and I’m glad it is coming,” said 
Buffalo Bill. “It will be nasty for us outaiders, but. 
the women will be all right under the waggon 
covers, and the rain will wash our trail so the eas 
can’t follow. Old Jake is as good asa hound, but 

sas 


jhe can’t smell a trail in the track of a Kans 


thunder shower, or see it either. Let the wind and 
the rain come, and the sooner the better. We'll 
keep going while we can, and then park the waggons 
and coral the loose stock inside.” 

“That’s the idea, mate, that’s the idea for a match 

e!” cried Wild Bill, putting a waterproof 
lanket over his shoulders, more to shield his arms 
than his person. 

Tho wind now came sharp and spitefally in blasts 
over the hills and plains, and as the clouds rushed 
up from the far-away horizon, they rapidly over- 
spread the sky until at last the moon and stars were 
80 nearly obscured that the travellers could see but 
little around them. 

The three border men agreed to remain mounted 
and to ride slowly around outside the waggons in 
turn so as to keep a continual guard against any 
hostile approach. 

The females in the covered waggon conversed 
cheerfully with their protectors, for the storm, 
instead of being a terror, was looked upon as a Pro- 
vidential thing, calculated to favour them. 

Louder and more fiercely blew the wind—none but 
those who have been on the prairie or on the ocean 
know how it can blow. 

The darkness waa intense. 

At last the rain came pouring down in torrents, 
and every now and then a vivid flash of lightning lit 
up for a brief second the entire group of waggons, 
men, horses and cattle. 

Then wonld follow deafening peals of thunder. 

Crashing thunder, hissing lightning, and pouring 
rain seemed to have deadened the wind for a time 
but it was only a lull, for once in a while its shrill 
diapason rung wildly in the watchers’ cars, 

But suddenly a fearful scream rose from the lips 
of one of the girls in the waggon—one wild cry for 
help, that fairly rent the air, as well as the hearts 
and ears of those who heard it, 

Buffo Bill was on the circuit, Wild Bill was on 
his return, and both by the same lightning flash got 
a bare glimpse of a girl struggling in the arms of a 
man on horseback, and then all was darkness, 

Both dashed towards the spot where they had 
seen the man, another flash lit up their own forms 
and faces, but nothing else could they see. 

“Lillie! Oh, Heaven, where is our Lillie?” 
screamed Mre, Cody. 

“ Lillie, swate Miss Lillie, is gone!” cried poor 
Kitty Muldoon, at the top of her voice. 

“Dave Tutt, where is he ?” shrieked Lottie. “He 
was here and asked how we were, not a minute ago, 
and Lillic answered him.” 

“Davo Tutt!” shouted Buffalo Bill. “Dave 
‘Tutt, where are you ?” 

No anawer came. 

“The curse has carried Miss Lillie off!” cried 
Wild Bill. “It was him we saw with her in his 
arms.” 

“Oh, my. child! my child !”” moaned the unhay 
mother. “You had, indeed, reason to hate and fear 
that man.” 

“Do not try to move the ns while we are 
gone,” said Buffalo Bill, in a hoarse tone, to his 
mother. “Wild Bill and me must go after Lillie, 





(ikance 4, 1470, 
We will keep between you and harm if wecan. I 
never should have trusted that man. I knew he 


was a gambler, and out here they're always close 

kin toa robber Lillie, Lillie darling, we’ll save you 

yet. Come, Bill, keep in hearing of me~come"’ 
And the speaker dashed off over the hills, 


OHAPTER VII. 


Ovrt into the utter darkness. 

On, until the crest of the hill was gained, and 
then faintly, for it was far off, could be seen the 
light of the yet burning cottage. 

“Come on !” shot Bill; “his horse is as fast 
if not faster than ours, and he will go to them, I 
know. Come on, mate, and ride as you never rode 
before.” 

Wild Bill made no reply, but each lightning flash 
showed one to the other, close and near. 

Soon the rain ceased, and the thunder was heard 
no more. 

The light of the fire became plainer ag they 
neared the old farm, 

On, on, until they were so near that they could 
see men grouped close to timbers and rails that had 
been heaped on the fire for fuel. 

“ Let us creep up and see who and what is there,” 
said Wild Bill, as he rode up alongside of his 
mate. 

“No!—no!” thundered the other, completely 
maddened by his feelings. ‘The murderer of my 
father is there! My poor sister, too! Ride on, a3 
I do, and let your revolver do your talking !” 

‘ild Bill saw that argument would be lost and 
used no more. 

Setting his teeth, his revolver in hand, and his 
eyes fixed on the grouPs not now a hundred yards 
off, ke urged Black Neli up to the side of Powder 
Face, and both horsemen at the same instant dashed 
into the circle of light. 

Jake M‘Kandlas sprang to his feet as a hoarse 
voice shouted his name, and fell the next instant 
with a bullet through his body, while dashing on 
and over them, firing as they came, the two riders 
awept, shooting down Indians and white men side 
by side as they passed on. 

In an an instant, wheeling, with fearfal yells, 
back they came, but found few either of the white 
or red men waiting for the onslaught, for all bat 
three or four had already fled away into the pro- 
tecting darkness. 

These fired only two or three random shots before 
the surer aim of the bordermen sent them to death, 
and then there were none to resist. 

“Oh heaven! where is Lillie—where is Lillie?’ 
shouted Bill, “She is not here. Back to the 
prairie, mate, back to the prairie; the moon is 
coming out, and we'll find her yet. Follow me— 
she is not here—waste no time on the dead, but 
follow me.” 

Away again, swift as the driving clouds, the 
brother and his wild prairie horse sped, and Wild 
Bill kept faithfully on the track. . 

Away over the plains, now in shadow then in 
light, as the moon looked down through breaking 
clouds—away once more toward the waggons where 
the other dear ones had been left. : 

“Have you found Lillie ?’ was the cry of the 
mother, as her son rode up to her side. 

“Not yet, but I have slain the murderer of my 
father!” he cried, sternly. ‘His dead body lies 
roasting by the embers of our ruined home, Go on 
due east when day dawne—Bill and me will be 
scouting the prairie for the trail of Dave Tutt. We 
will not rest till our Lillie is found, and his body 
left to sicken wolves!” 

And again he and Wild Bill rode off. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Bur a few moments after the two bordermen rede 
away from the ruins of the cottage, where their 
reckless charge had produced a panic aa well as 4 
fearful carnage, another horseman rode within the 
circle of light. . 

It was Dave Tutt, and on his saddle before him, 
limp and lifeless in appearance, he held poor Lillie. 

Leaping from his horse, he lifted her down, and, 
drawing near the fire, looked in her face anxiously, 
as if he really feared she was dead. 

A tremor in her pale lipa, a long, faint sigh, told 
him that this was not the case, 

“The swoon was 60 like death!” he muttered. 
“She would soon come to if I had any restoratives. 
Hallo! where are you all? Some , and the 
rest all run away from only two men. If I hadu't 
had the gal to bother with, I'd have fought ‘em 
alone. They went by within twenty feet of me in 
the dark. Hallo! here. Jake M‘Kandlas or Frank 
Stark, where are you ?” . 

“Who calls Jake M‘Kandlas? Here’s what's 
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left of him, and that’s pretty much run out, I 
reckon !” said the ruffian himself as he tried to 
rise from among three or four bodies that la: 
stretched on the ground; but, failing, sunk ba 
with a groan. 

“It is me, Dave Tutt, colonel—are you bad 


hort?” 
“Yes ; I've a heavy dose, Dave, but draw 
me away from e fire. Idon’t want to roast till 


my time comes, and then I'll have no choice in the 
matter.” 

Dave laid his Helpless burden down with her 
head on a saddle, and hurried to place the wounded 
man in a more comfortable position. 

As this was done, the eye of M‘Kandlas fell on 


lillie, 

“Who have you got there, Dave?” he asked, 
hastily. “Isn’t it one of the twins ?” 

“Yes, it is Lillie; and her destiny is to bea 
mbber’s bride. She turned the cold shoulder on me, 
or I'd have been less rough in my courting ; but the 
storm came up, and I lifted her, and here she is.” 

“Then it was her them two, Wild Bill and her 
bother, were after when they charged in on us 


“Of course it was, and, as they found she wasn’t 
here, they didn’t wait to be particular and lift hair, 
but put out to scour the prairie after me. They 

me twice within half pistol shot, and if she 

in’t been still in her faint, I would have had to 
have stilled her. But where’s all your men? There's 
re over half a dozen, red and white, stretched 


“No, there’s more, but they’ve scattered. Blow 
this whistle, Dave, I’m too weak.” 

‘Tutt took a large whistle from the neck of the 
wounded man, and blew a long, shrill call. 

It was answered a second later by another 


whistle, 

“That is Frank Stark,” said the robber chief. “ He 
will be here soon, and he carries what I need now, 
for I'm ss weak as a sick chicken. There’s a bad 
hole in my carcass. I’ve stuffed a bit of my hunting- 
thirtin to stop the bleeding, but I'm afeard, from 
the feeling, that it bleeds inside.’* 

“We'll soon see. Here come the boys.” 

“Hi here’s Dave Tutt and a gal, too, by the Bi 
Elk, Bnakes and reptiles, what a beauty!” crie 
Frank Stark, as he strode in from the darkness, 
oie by a half dozen more white men and a few 

8, 


“Never you mind the gal—tote out your whisk: 
flask and ‘tend to the colonel, for he is pretty nigh 
gone under. She is my property, and I reckon I 
can take care of her without help,” said Dave Tutt, 


moving to the side of poor Lillie, who began to show | Bill. 


igns of reviving consciousness. 

‘I reckon it won’t spile her to be looked at,” said 
Frank, snappishly, as he went to the assistance of 
MKandlas, “ Are you hurt, bad, colonel ?” 

“Give mea pull at that flask of yours, and I’ll 
soon know !” said the chief. 

A draught of liquor stimulated the wounded man 
© that he rose to a sitting position, 

“Frank,” said he to Stark, “count noses and see 
how many of us is left! Them two Bills are the 
4—1 on quick work !” 

Stark looked around, questioned the living, and 
toon found that four white men and five Indians, 
among the latter Big Maple the chief, had been 
Killed, and two more besides the colonel wounded, 

. “Bad, by thunder, bad ; and only them two to do 
ital!” muttered the colonel. “But we'll pay him 
forit. One of the gals is here and that’s worse than 
éeath to him. And I'll have the other yet. I'll 
‘ring the core of his heart out in that way. How 
ae over there, Dave, is your prairie rose coming 


“Yea—her are open—but she does not 
Speak I” said Dave, who gazed almost in alarm on 
the wild, stony look of horror with which poor 
Lillie gazed on him and the scene before her. 

“Give her a drop of Bourbon—that will start her 
¢ !” aid Frank Stark, tossing over his liquor 


“Try a little—it will take the damp chill off,” said 
Dare, as he uncorked the flask and offered it to the 
girl who now sat upright. 

“Wretch! Take me back to my mother !” she 

in a low, angry tone, as she pushed the flask 


away, 

"Ko yet—not before our honeymoon is over, my 
Pretty wife that is to be !” said Dave, trying tosmile 
1a the face of her look of scorn and hate. 

Your wife? Fiend ! I will die a thousand deaths 
_ you from the first moment I saw 
=e And now, coward, dog, I loathe and despise 


“Go on, go on, my beauty. Spit your spite 
tile you're before folks, and you'll be more tender 
xhen we are alone. That’s the way with women 


fie beard, But you'd better take a drink from this 
‘o keep your courage up.” 





“You'll need it, Dave more than I. Mw 
brother will soon find me, and then .your life wil 
pay for this cruel, unmanly act 

“Your brother has been here, gal; there’s some 
of his marks left layin’ around, and if these red 
Indians find out you are kin to him that killed their 
chief, it may be more than I can do to keep them 
from roasting you!” 

“Ido not care, I had rather die at their hands 
than to live in yours. You say my brother has 
been here ?” 

“Yes ; he and Wild Bill rode in here in the search 
for you, and laid out nine of the party. Thi 
couldn’t find you, so they took the back track. 
had you snug in my arms, and they 1d close 
by without knowing it. So, my beauty, you are all 
safe fora home in the Black Hills with one that 
will treat you well if you behave yourself. If you 
don't——” 

“Will you only kill me?” 

“Kill you, gal—kill you, with such a face and 
form ! reckon not. No; you'd be worth too 
much in an Indian trade to make the killing profit- 
able. I could get fifty head of horses for such a 
gal as you any day among the Sioux.” 

Poor Lillie shuddered, and looked around upon 
the rough faces of the men. 

The storm was over, and a consultation was held 
ag to the next movements of the party. 

Lillie was placed in a light waggon which had 
been gaved from the fiames, and the wounded 
colonel and his two injured men were also laid on a 
heap of straw in the same vehicle. 

ith their usual disregard for the decencies of 
humanity, the robbers and Indians left their dead 
to the tender mercies of the wolf and buzzard, 
without a thought of burial, careful, however, to 
bring away their arms and ammunition, for these 
were valuable. 

Dead men were worthless. 

Before sunrise they were miles away, Dave Tutt 
now taking the leadership of the party. 


CHAPTER Ik. 


To and fro, making wide circles over the prairie 
and hills, rode B: lo Bill and his friend until the 
day dawned, and yet they found no sign of the lost 
one. 

Rapidly on, one circling here and the other there, 
meeting only to communicate, they rode all the 
morning, but found not a single e 

“What can we do? She is somewhere, and in 
the power of that fiend, Dave Tutt!” said Buffalo 

ill. “He did not make back to the M‘Kandlas 
tty, for he would have been there shead of us. 
Where can he have gone ?” 

“He has most likely made for the Black Hills, 
T’ve heard him brag how he knew every canyon and 
rock in ’em, and tell how friendly him and the 
Ogallalla Sioux were who live in that section,” said 
Wild Bill. 

“Then we will follow him there. If a hundred 
tribes, instead of one, were at his back, I’d have her 
from him and my knife in his heart!’ It maddens 
me to think she is in his power. If he wrongs her 
by an insulting word, much less a rude touch, I'll 
kil him by inches. Bill, let’s bear for the Black 
Hills.” 

“Hold ona bit,” said the other. “I’m just as 
hot for her rescue as you can be, Bill, But there’s 
reason in the worst of cases, as well as the best. 
We are but two, and though we could ride over and 
through twenty, red or white, in the dark, we two 
couldn’t get to the Black Hills and back, no way, 
let alone bringing her off. We must have ‘help. 
And there’s your other sister, your good mother, and 
Kitty Muldoon. Would you leave them till they're 
safe 2” 

“No; it isn’t right. But my poor Lilfle! It 
drives me wild to think how she may suffer. But 
what do you propose, Bill ?” 

“That we hurry the train into the nearest settle- 
ment where we can leave the family safe. Then 

ther as many men as we can and start for the 

lack Hills. u we move fast he'll not have over a 
couple or three days start, and we'll be sure to find 
his Trail. His horse hasa good mark—shoes forward 
and none behind. That I noticed when he first 
jined us, and I kept still about it, for I never did 
trust him fully. And now I feel just life-sure that 
I’m the man picked out to put him under. And 
when I feel that way about a man, he’s dead sure to 
come to me when I want him, I felt so about that 
Dick Hawley, and you remember that he rode up 
and picked a quarrel with me when I no more 
expected it than I did to Bo up in a balloon. 
He came after his gruel, and he got it. Now, 
what do yen say, Bill? Shall we make for the 
waggons ?” 

“Yes; your plan is the best” said Buffalo Bill. 
“Though, were I on his |, nothing on earth 








should take me off from it till my hands were on his 
throat. I'll try to wait, Bill, I'll try to wait.” 

The two friends now rode eastward rapidly, and 
before the sun reached its meridian were once more 
with the waggons. 

‘“ Have ‘you given up the search for your sister ?” 
aan Mrs. Cody, when she saw her son and his mate 
ride up. 

be ‘No! mother, no, nor will we until she is found. 
But we can strike no trail—the rain has washed it 
way 5 but dead or alive we'll find her.” 

“Better dead than alive if she is bis victim, or in 
the hands of the heartless Indians !” said the 
mother, bitterly. “But why wait for us—we go too 
slow? Ride on and raise men—ride on and do not 
mind us.” 

“ Mother—your life, that of Lottie and poor Kitty 
too, must be thought of. We do not know who is 
moving about the border.” 

Tn a short time the mother, Lottie and Kitty Mul- 
doon, were mounted on good horses, and soon the 
waggons were left far behind, 

For like nearly all of the h: 
the west, they were not only us 
to swift and fearless riding. 

Before the setting sun had gunk behind the 
western horizon a settlement was reached, and soon 
on fresh horses, to let their own rest, Buffalo Bill 
and his mate were riding from house to house 
gathering men for the expedition to rescue Lillie. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 171). 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 


AND THE LARKS THHY PLAYED IN THE GREEN- 
‘WOOD SHADE. 


By the Author of “ Comtc Cacsox,” &. 


—— 
CHAPTER IX.—(continued) 
: -A-DALE was just 
ing to strike up the 
“Wedding March” 
on his njo, a8 
Marian said “Y will,” 
re . 

“Will you, 
George ?” cried ae 
Rupert Roarer, burst- 
ing into the chapel, 
at the head of all his 
men. “Stop! I for- 
bid the marriage, ab- 
bot: shut up your 
book, or I'll shué you 
up. Marian, come 
home directly! My 
mens take Robin 
Hood in custody !” 

“T say, baron, re- 
member where you 
are; this won’t do, 
you know !” remon- 
strated the abbot. 

“J should think it wouldn't do!” returned Sir 
Rnpert, * and, what’s more, I don’t intend to stand 
it. Robin Hood, you're my prisoner, but if pouem 
render instanter, I promise you shall not be ged, 
only shot.” 

s Very kind_of you, baron !” returned the bride- 
groom ;** but I don’t mean to be hanged yet, J°Ul be 
hanged if I do!” 

“ Marian, you shan’t marry an outlaw !” proceeded 
the baron ; “not if I know it. Now, are you coming 
home or not ?” 

Marian merely sang in a gay tone :— 

“If I go back to your castle halls 
I shall catch it and no mistake, 

60 merry Sherwood, with Robin Hood, 
In future my homo I'll make.” 

“What ! am I to be defied by everybody ?” shricked 
the baron. “I'll let you know who Iam! T'lldo 
something! I'll kick somebody! Miscreants! 
thieves ! rascals ! robbers ! raj ions 1” 

And, in his rage, he flew at the abbot’s clerk, a 
little fat monk with spectacles, rolling him over like 
a ball; but also falling down himself through blun- 
dering against a chair. 

Little John forthwith seized the leg of the baron, 
who kicked liko blazes. 

Friar Tuck flung a cloak over his head, causing 
the baron to roar out like a smothered earth- 
quake | 

Meanwhile, a regular fight wont on between the 
foresters and Sir Rupert’s followers, who, however, 
goon got beat, and instead of following their master, 
were obliged to follow their own noses home at a 

wick rate; and while Sir Rupert was locked up in 
the inner room, nigh bursting with rage, and trying 
abbot 





= 
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to Equeeze himself through the keyhole, the 
finished the ceremony, and the knot was tied beyond 
any breaking. 


en Marian asked— 
“My dearest pa, will you forgive us, and give 


us your blessing, eo, 
“See you at Jericho firat !” answered Sir Rupert, 
through the keyhole. “I'll do more; I'll cut you 


off with a shilling ; and, if ever I catch either you 
or your husband, I'll spiflicate you both, What's 
more, I’ll——” 

The baron kept on in this style for about half-an- 
hour, at the end of which time he burst open the 
door, and, rushing into the chapel, found that every- 
body had bolted, and “left him alone in his glory.” 

“Well, this is a pretty state of things !” cried the 
enraged nobleman. ‘That ungrateful girl! She 
shan’t have a penny of my money; I'll leave it all 
to my seventy-seventh cousin, Baron Beetelcrusher. 
As for Robin Hood, the audacious varmint of an 
outlaw, only let me catch him, and—oh, lor’ !” 

And the m aimed a terrific blow at onc of the 
images in the chapel. 

After that he went home to dinner, and blew up 
every one of the servants, 





CHAPTER X. 
How Robin met with a jolly tinker, 
‘Who wasn't at all a wator-drinker; 
But in his echemes did often fail, 
Because his weakness was strong ale. 
Ir wasa finc morning in summer time, when the trees 
had put on their green suits, that Robin Hood, who 


had also on dis green suit, went for a little walk 
to Noto gtnen 7 

He was alone, for the simple reason that there 
happened to be nobody with him; but he hadn’t 
proceeded far before he heard “ pots and saucepans 
to mend!” roared out in a tone about three notes 
lower than a bull. 

Looking out of the corner of his eye, round a 
corner of the wood, Robin saw a tinker coming along ; 
a tremendous ‘big fellow, who looked as if he could 
beat anybody at a stand-up fight. 

“Hullo, mate!” cries Robin, putting out his 
tongue like the clown in a pantomime. ‘“ How are 
you to-morrow ?” 

“ Not much better for seeing you,” was the reply. 

“t Where do you come from ?” 

“ Find out.” 

“ And where are you going to?” 

“ That's my business.” 

“ Well, I must say you are the civilest fellow I 
ever met with,” sait bin. “ Perhaps you'll tell 
me what's the latest news?” 

“The ‘Latest News’ is a penny weekly— 
same price as ‘ LLoyp’s ’” replied the tinker. 

“J don’t mean that,” said the bold outlaw. “I 
mean is there anything stirring.” 

“T was stirring a glassof with a spoon about 
an hour ago, at the ‘ pub ' in the village.” 

“Oh, you look as if you could do your part in 
that line,” said Robin. “I’ve heard say, that a 
couple of tinkers were brought up at Notting- 
ham the other day for being drunk and disorderly. 
Perhaps zou were one of ’em!” 

“ Maybe I was or wasn't,” says the other ; “ but 
I’m on a different tack now, and must keep m: 
wits about me, and my head clear as a bell, so 
haven’t drunk a drop this morning except four 
‘goes’ of brandy, and three of cooper.” 

“Tell me what your business is, and perhaps I can 
help you,” says Robin, insinuatingly. 





“¢ WHAT’s THE ROW?’ ASKED THE LANDLORD.” 


“ Well; only it’s a secret, mind. I’m after that 
owdacious bloke they calls Robin Hood, who's always 
a prigging from somebody, or pitching into the 
king’s game. I’ve got a warrant in my pocket to 
nab him; only let me do it—and it’s a hundred 
pounds reward.” 

“ By Jove,” says our hero, “ wouldn’t Robin 
shake in his shoes if he knewit ? Let's look at your 
warrant.” 5 

“ Here it is, all reglar, signed by the beak, and 
with his R’yal Majesty King Richard's own seal on 
it,” says the tinker; “ but if you want to look at 
it, you'll have to take it away from me, ao I tell 

rou. 
we What harm can it do my seeing it?” says 
Robin. “Come, hand it over.” 

“Do ye see any green?” asked the tinker, 
knowingly. 

“Of course I do—lots,” was Robin’s answer, 
as he looked round; “the leaves on the trees, for 
instance.” 

“But you won't find mequite as green asthe leaves,” 


cried the tinker. ‘“ You'll have to take this leaf of | by 


paper without leave, or leare it in my possession. 
ut if you can tell me where to come upon Robin 
Hood, you shall have a couple of fi’ pound flimsies.’” 
“Done!” cried Robin. “ So come along, and rl 
lead you toa public-house I know of where Robin 
ts up, and the landlord will put us up to a dodge 
ow to catch him,” 
“The very thing,” cried the tinker, who liked 
nothing 20 much as to drop in to a public-house, 
and have a drop in there, especially if he could drop 





out of paying for it. 

Robin meant to stand treat, but he knew what he 
was about in so doing. 

When they got to the inn—it was called the 
“ Jolly Nose,” and the landlord certainly carried 
the sign on his own face—our hero made a p'int of 
ordering a quart of cooper. 





He drank the tinker’s health, and tho tinker did 
ditto, and they wished each other a merry next 
Christmas, and a happy Old Year, and gradually 
ee be getting about as tight as money is in 

e city. 

The tinker was the farthest gone of the two, and 
he soon burst out into this bacchanalian melody, of 
course in very liguid tones :—" 


Oh! I likes a drop o° good beer, 
‘When I gets it the proper sort ; 
Such lush as they sells us here 
Toonld awig by the pint and quart, 
So, mate, let us drink success 
To the errand on which we'to bound; 
To get Robin Hood in a mess, 
And pocket the hundred pound! 


I'm blowed if I works any more 
Old kettles to mend or sell ; 

When I gets the reward, O lor! 
Just won't I come out: swell. 

mate, have another “go,” _ 
So reg'lar jolly I feels ; 

T'm blest if I rightly know * 
If I stands on my head or my "eels! 





vogiy a 
The fact is, the tinker couldn’t stand on either;. 
for the next minute, overcome with liquor, he gave 
one confused “hooray,” and fell with his head in 
the spittoon. 

“He’s done for!’ said bold Robin to himself; 
“now’s my time !” 

. . 


. 
‘When the tinker recovered, he found himself 
alone sprawling on the floor, with his head spinning 

round like a mill-wheel. 
ive mas still balls drank ; bas when he felt his 
ets, he jumped up as sober as a judge directly. 

“ Blazes |” cried he, “if the warrant and all my 
money ain’t gone! Here, landlord !” 

“ Wot’s the row ?” i 

“ Where’s that thundering warmint as come here 
with me?” 

“ Bolted an hour ago.” ai 

“Do you know who he was ?” asked the tinker. , 

“Of course I do—Robin Hood himself.” .,. 

If the tinker didn’t get into a rage then.iso 
pity. Seizing his hammer, which was heavy enough 
to smash a giant to powder, he exclaimed— 

“When I catch him I won’t leave but one whole 
bone in his skin, and even that shall be broken [" 

He was rushing off, but the landlord stopped him. 

“You must settle the bill first,” he eaya, “Robin 
said you would. It's ten bob.” 

“Ten grandmothers! Why I haven’t got a far- 
thing left,” cried the other; “ Robin's cleared mc 
out as neat as a whistle, and I expect I shall have 
to whistle for my money. Here's my stock—three 
saucepans, in good preservation, all but the handles 
and lids, and two kettles, with only seven holes in 
’em; you'll have to put up with them till I can get 
the coin.” 

‘The landlord was obliged to make the best of this 
bargain, and accept the only sort of tin he could 


get. 

“JN hunt the rascal to the end of the world, and 
& precious sight further, before I give him up. 

ere do you think I can find him?” cries Mr. 

‘Tinker, alluding to our ingenious friend Robin. 

“Well, it’s hard to say; sometimes he’s at one 
place, sometimes another, and sometimes in two 
places at once, if not three. He’s here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, like a flash of lightning. The best 
way is to look all over Sherwood Forest, and all the 
parks, fielda, and estates round about. If you dea't 
tind him then, it’s because he ain’t there [? ° 

This was cool cémfort to the tinker, who, how- 
ever, started off with all his might to seek, amid 
the oaks of the forest the bold outlaw who “bad 
played off such a hoax upon him. But he 
east, he wandered west, through many a weaty 
way, but still couldn’t see anything of our.friend in 
green, who evidently wasn’t 80 green as he looked. 

‘At last he spied the identical gentleman himself 
in the middle of the forest, taking splendid aim at a 
“fallow” deer, and making the deer fall low indeed 
the unerringness of his shot, 
“Well, who are you, and what do you want!” 
asked Robin, as coolly as you please. 4 

“T'm the tinker of Banbury, and I want you,” 
replied the other. “I’ve a blessed mind to cut your 
rascally throat.” 

“Have you? Well, you'd better out it, then, for 
I don’t want you here.” 7 

“At all events, we'll Sght it out,” cried the 
tinker. “You see this stick, with a knob to it? 
‘Well, I mean to drop it on your nob.” 

“Come on,” cried Robin, drawing his sword; 
“who's afraid ? We'll see who's the better man.” 

‘And then they went at it. Robin fought bravely, 
as he always did, dealing out etrokes powerful 
enough to knock ordinary people into the middle of 
next week, if not the week after. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 166.) 
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CHAPTER I1,—(continued.) 
“ SERES, yes.” 
ae fi “That's right ; because the man that 
y is to relieve me will be here directly ; 


ae 


measles, and you see it might get me into a 
little trouble.” 


“HE WILL DIE, UNLESS YOU HELP HIM! 






SAID THE BOY. 


“Not for the world would I do it. 
let us start.” 


Come, 


“Tam ready. I am going with you,” said the 
lad. “I want to go to Woolwich, and can walk 
with you.” 


“Of course you can. It’s not likey 1 am 
going to let you go easily.” 

“What do you mean by not letting me go?” 

And the boy looked at him defiantly. 

“Mean ! nothing, nothing. Come, let us be 


he is as surly as an old bear with the | going.” : 


“Stop, stop a minute,” said the porter ; “Jack 
left this for you to get a breakfast.” 
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And he put a piece of money into the man’s 
hand. 

“God bless him and you too for your kindness 
to both of us; but I don’t want——” 

“There, bundle out. If my mate comes, 
there will be a nice shine.” 

And so saying, he pressed them gently out, 
and closed the door. 

If the astonishment of the man was great 
when he first retarned to the world, it was more 
than redoubled as he gased round upon the scene 
which the daylight had brought him. 

There were almost a thousand things he had 
never beheld before. 

“ Have you never beeh in London before ?” he 
said to the boy, who stood looking around him 
just as wonder-stricken. 

“No ; I only got into London last night, and 
lost a friend somewhere near where I saw you,” 
was the reply, as he stood staring up at one of 
the huge railway bridges that now span our 
streets, 

Then came the mighty rush of an engine and 
train through it, the rumbling of which caused 
them to start back and run from it, nearly up- 
setting the porter who had behaved so kindly to 
them, and who had just left his duties. 

“ Why, what is the matter?” he said. 

“What is all that ?” said the frightened man, 
pointing up at it. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” and he laughed merrily. “ One 
would think you had been asleep for a hundred 
years and just woke up. Here, come along ; 
I am going to have my b and you 
had better come and heve some at the same 
crib." 

They entered  coffee-honse that was close by, 
and the man ordered breakfast. 

“Tsay, young one,” said the porter, “ you put 
away the grub as though you hadn’t sen any 
for a week.” 5 

“« [have seen plenty, but haven't had much,” 
was the reply. 

“4h | been on the tramp, I suppose prort, ite 
@ pity, for you secm a fine sharp lad. ‘ely mn’ 
you get him a berth, eh, guv'nor?” 

“What, I? That ain't likely. Why—why E 
have only just come out in the workd myself” 

“Come, I say, none of that.” 

“1 say that I have been dead, and——” 

“Come to life again,” said the porte?, fising. 
« Kh, well, my time is up. Let us see ; Jack said 
you was bound to Woolwich. Well, then, go fo 
the bottom of that street, then turn to the right, 
and the road is straight before you, and good- 
luck go with you ; that’s all I have got to say.” 

With a hearty shaké of the hands, the good 
hearted fellow parted from them, and then they 
made the best of their way on their journey. 

But little converse passed between them ; the 
wonder and surprise of both was too great to 
allow of them talking. 

Twenty-seven years had flown over the man’s 
head since he had trod that road. 

At length they nearcd Greenwich, and then, 
for the first timc, the man seemed to be more at 
home, and to understand his road better. 

“ Ah, there ie old Greenwich : I'm not meeting 
an old friend with a new face. And the old 
hospital, too—not at all altered ; its face just the 
same through storm and sunshine—the same, 
the same, when I was a—a—light-hearted boy.” 

He seemed almost choking with the violence 
of his emotions, and the tears ran down his 
cheeks. 

« And whaf—whnat am I now?” 

And he buried his face in his hands. 

The action was so singular, that it caused 
iuore thau one idler to stop and look at them. 

“Let us get out of this,” said the man, and, 
taking the lad by the hand, he went hastily in 
the direction of the noble old park.” 

“We can find our way through it the road I 
want to go. Perhaps I can see——” 

“ What 7” asked the lad. 

“The ‘old house at home,’” was the reply; 
“or is it, like me, a wreck ?” 

By this time they had gained the highest 
elevation, the One Tree Hill ; and then the man, 
turning his face in the direction of Woolwich, 
shaded his eyes with his hand, looking anxiously 
for something in that direction. 

At length he let the band drop, and shook his 
head sadly, 





“No, no, it is not there, or else my eyes are| tion where the old house stood twenty snd 
going.” seven years ago. 
At that moment one of the old pensioners} The man and boy walked on for some distance 
(for some few still stick to the old place) came | in silence, 
stumping up on his timber toe. But more than once the latter turned round 
“What are you on the look-out for, eh, ship- | and could see that the old pensioner was taking 
mate f” he asked. “Can I give you any idea} a parting bok at them through his glass, 
about the bearings !” " The man seemed so abeorbed in his own re- 
“Thank ye kindly,” replied the man. flections that the actions of the boy were not all 
“No thanks ; I'm an old ‘un, but I doesn’t! heeded by him. 
like to see anybody in a cleft stick without try-| On they went through the town, while the 
ing to get them ont, and you look to me a8} gmow was falling fast. 
though you had weathered a gale of two.” He cocaaionelly stopped and glanced round, 
“T have, indeed,” was the reply ; “ but I think | and almost staggered back at what he saw. 
this will be the lest.” What had been a barren’ waste twenty and 
“Yer never can tell, yer never can tell; I| three years ago was now built upon. 
thought so once—and I shan’t see the two| The dock-yard, ts0, had swelled its proportions, 
sevens agin—I say I thought so when I was] but all was silent within its walls. 
blown off the topsail yard, and was floating * Come on, bey,” he said, hoarsely ; “every- 
about for a couple of hours and more afore I was| thing seems dead, as I have been for years 
picked ap.” About a mile further, and then I shall see-——” 
During this the wanderer was again trying to{ He paused, and placed his hands to his eyes, 
discern the object he so anxiously sought. as if to shut out the memory of the past. 
“Here, here,” said the old salt, “don’t be af “Seé what?” asked the boy. — 7 
wearin’ your precious eye-sight ; it’s none too] “The home I was born in, or its wreck. This 
good at your turn o’ the tide. Take a sight | suspense and agony is worse than death.” 
through the glass ; I shan’t charge you anything He seemed as if suddenly endowed with new 
for it, you are as welcome as the flowers of | life and strength, for he dashed forward, although 
May.” the road was a hilly one, and rather difficult to 
The man took the old battered telescope and | ascend. 
looked steadily through it. But when he had done so, he stood garing 
At last, with a heavy sigh, he put it down. upon the scene before him with blanched cheeks 
“T cannot see it—it has gone.” and lips quivering with emotion. 
“What has gone ?” There before him was the long wall of the 
“The flag that used to fly on the tall mast | railway stretching as far as he could see. 
eet stood in my father’s garden,” was the! Then he rushed down, crying out in tones of 
reply. ng agony— 
“R fiag flymg out there 7” said the old pen- | one | eke and, a if strack by the hand 
@ioner ; “there ain't been no flag flying out of death, he reeled snd sam& down upon the 
there since I have used the park.” earth. 


“ And how long has that been ?” Terrified at this sight, the boy threw himeelf 
“ Five and twenty years come old Martin- | upon bis knees by him. 
tits day. I remembers it well, because it was| te Help! hetp he shouted, “ He is dying ! 
thé day that I got rather too much in the head, | he i r 
g?" said a voice near him, 
He looked up, and saw a figure of a woman 


and broke my leg.” } 

The faces of both evinced great concern. 

“Don’t be alarmed, it warn’t the nateral leg, | standing close by him. 
but the timber one 9 and a lucky thing it wasn’t} A door had opened in one of the arches of the 
the former.” Yaflway, and its inhabitant came out, startled by 

“ Why was it lucky?” said the boy. the piercing cries of the boy. 

* Why, you see, my lad, if ithad a been the real] The soa who had so readily come to the aid 
leg, why, my dear efes, should have had a pair | of the boy was so quaintly dressed that it was at 
of timber legs ; but it’s all of no use, they will | first doubtfal whether it was a man or woman. 
weave ow: coal sools ivan ee P| aa lower part aot the Person was clad ina 

rae, pped 2 thick Iindsey-woo! skirt, while the a) 
seecined me dows, and the leg snapped off MES | wag ni by a thick pea jacket ; fees 

A a on head, Which was kept from fallin; 

The wanderer who had just returned to the | of sw largé sou’-wester, fastened under the 
World paid no attention to thi, chin, while # thick, half-dirty red comforter was 

Foll of ir, he leaned against the tree, | hanging loosely round the neck. 
covering his face with his hands, down which| «What are you squalling out in that fashion 
streamed the tears of bitter disappointment. for?” said the woman. 

All the wrongs, all the horrors of his incar-{| “He will die’ replied the Ind. “He has 
ceration, rose at once before him. falien suddenly to the ground.” 

* Has he though?” said the wonmn, striding 
“hat must not be. Help me & get him 


“TI would that I had died before they opened 
my prison doors to send me again into & world | out. 
ir which no hope, no joy, no sunshine exists for | up and bring hit in.” 
me,” By this time the okf man seemed to have 
He glanced down upon the face of the boy, | partially recovered, and, by dint of some little 
who was looking up at him with tears floating | exertion, they raieéd biuy up, amd, between them, 
in his cyes. thim into fhe place the Woman had just issued 
Then suddenly he mrmured— m. 
“ Yes, yes ; there may Le some hope Ieft yet.” | «Shut the door, boy,” she said. 
The old pensioner at this strange scene kept} He did as he was told, and taen went up to 
looking from one > the other with a puzzled | pi companion. 
expression of face. ie woman Aad placed him a cosy sort of 
At length he took off his old three-cornered | old-fashioned clair by the fire that was briskly 
hat, and smoothed down his grey hairs. bing. 
“Look ye, mate,” he said, “you're not the| ‘There, there, sit thee down and rest. Feel 
only man who has returned to——” faintish, I suppose? Well, well, we'll see about 
“The world,” murmured the other, “to find | that.” 
all gone.” She went to a shelf, and took from it a bottie 
“ How long have you been away !” containing brandy, snd poured out a glass. 
“Twenty and seven years,” was the reply. “There, there, drink that; it will do thee 
ood.” 




















“Phew !" . 

And the old tar stumped off, giving a loud} He took it mechanfoally from her hand, and 
whistle. slowly drank it off. 

“This suspense,” said the man, “is worse than| “Tired, I sappose ?” she said. “Come off a 


death. At least I will summon up courage and | long journey? 
know the worst.” “Twenty-seven years of cruel injustice,” ke 
“And I will go with you,” said the boy. muttered. 
“Yes ; do not you desert me.” “What's that?” said the woman ; “twenty- 
And taking his hand, they went in the direc- | seven years. Where have you come from !” 
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“From the grave,” wasthe reply. 


“The Lord save us! the man is mad. He] back 


looks worn out. You are tired, father?” 

“Yes, of my life! Oh, that I could rest for 
ever" 

“Hush! don't talk like that. You shall have 
rest while I get the dinner ready, and then we'll 
we what's the matter. There, lean upon me, and 
go and lie down upon that bed yonder.” 

In a half-dreamy state, as though his senses 
had left him, he suffered himself to be led by 
them to the bed that was in one corner of the 
place, and sinking down upon it, with a heavy 
sigh he closed his eyes as though in sleep. 

During this the boy had been looking round 
with a wondering face. 

The place was well and comfortably furnished ; 
the sides of it were thickly boarded so as to keep 
oat the cold and damp. 

A gas Jamp hung down from the centre of 
the roof ; in one part of the archway there 
was a large fire-place, and a capital fire burn- 
ing; in fact, the room bore the aspect of great 
comfort. 


A good-sized saucepan was on the fire; and 
the woman, after taking off the lid, and inspect- 
ing its contents, sat herself down in the chair 
and looked at the boy, who was seated opposite 
toher, and was looking round ; but chiefly his 
eyes rested upon the bed upon which his com- 
panion lay. 

The keen grey eyes of the woman were fixed 
upon the lad with an intensity of gaze that 
almost startled him when he looked at her. 

“That ain’t your father, my lad, is it?” she 
said, after a pause. 


“My ? No,” was the reply. 

“Well, , Who on ’arth is he 7” 

“Det Bao 1 8WaR, ies do you kn 

n't we i, wha6 do you know 

about him Re A 

“Nothing at all’ 

“Well, what is he?” 

And the woman leanéd forward atid eyed the 
boy sharply. 


“I don’t know what he is; he looks old and 
fall of hg ; that is enough for me.” 

“Well, E never heard the like of that afore. 
And do you mean to tell me that you never saw 
the man——"” 

“Before I saw him on London Bridge last 
night, and I thought he was going to throw him- 
over, and——”” 

“You stopped him, eh ?” 

“Yes; but he said he was not going to do it ; 
and then we walked on together. F wanted to 
get to Woolwich.” 

“Is that all you know of him 7” 

“Yea, and enough too, I think! I wonder 
whether heis asleep.” 

Saying this, he went noiseleasly to the bed 
and kneeling down listened. 

As the boy laid his head down by that of the 
wan, the light shone powerfully upon the faces 
of the two, 

It was strange to see the earnest look of the 
Woman as she rose from her chair, leaning upon 
the handles and bending anxiously forward with 
eamest look upon them both. 

“Good heavens! can it be?” she muttered. 
e Strange things have come to pass before this, 


\d— 


Re was interrupted by the return of the 
Ny. 


“He is fast asleep,” he said, “and it will 
{o him good. I don’t care if I get anap my 
lf? 


With which he curled himself up in one 
Comer of the fire-place like a dog, and looked up 
atthe woman. 
ene want me give me a shake, I shall be 


And in a very short time he had fallen asleep. 

The woman sat looking from the one to the 
other in a sort of wrapt amazement ; but, as the 
boy lay with his face exposed to the light, she 
gadvally rose up and turned on the gas to its 
Sreatest extent, 

Then, with a noiseless step, she approached 
the bed upon which the man lay, and looked 
ey soon him. 

40, no, am wrong,” she said ; “and a 
long time has gone oe : ad 

A movement of the man’s arm, thrown out 





as if in a paroxysm of anger, made her start 
and move again to her seat. 

Then she partly knelt down, looking at the 
face of the sleeping boy. 

“Ha, there is the old likeness again ; well, if 
it should be,” she muttered, rising up, “why, then, 
Master Luke Darrell, look out, that’s all.” 

“Take your hand from off her, Luke, or I'll 
brain you as you stand,” shouted a voice, and 
that so loudly that it caused both the woman 
and the boy to start up. 

It proceeded from the man, who had, in the 
paroxysm of his rage, sprung out upon the floor, 
and now stood erect as he might have stood 
twenty-seven years previously. 

“ Oh, villain, villain !" he exclaimed. 

And then, looking round, fell again into his 
old stooping position, muttering— 

“I have been dreaming; it has been the 
dream that has haunted me for 90 many nights. 
Ah, me, life is only a dream !” 

“ Nancy Bell was right after all,” muttered the 
old woman ; “but I'll be cautious, Why, what 
on earth is the matter, eh 7” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied the man. ‘I have 
been dreaming of the past.” 

“Ah, them ‘ere dreams at times are ugly 
things, and sometimes show the conscience is 
not all right.” 

“ Conscience | my conscience is right enough,” 
replied the man, moodily, sitting down. “Well, 
boy,” he said, “turning to the lad, “ have you 
had a good warm ?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“Ah, well, now I think we'll be jogging, and 
not intrude upon this good woman.” 

“You'll do nothing of the aort until you have 
had some dinner.” 

“ But, my good woman, we——” 

“Don’t good woman me, because I am not 
going to put up with it. Sit ye down and be 

nkful that you have dropped into good 
quarters such a day as this. Why, the snow is 
coming down enough to blind one ; 80 sit still.” 

With that she lifted the lid off the saucepan. 

“ Won't be long first. A good Irish stew won't 
hurt any one’s feelings such a day as this.” 

It did not take her long to put the table in 
order ; but, much to the astonishment of both the 
wanderers, it was set out in a manner very dif- 
ferent from what might have been expected, 

The cloth was snowy white, and of the finest 
texture, the knives and forks of a very superior 
quality, bearing upon their handles a crest ; 
while the spoons were of solid and massive silver, 
and bearing the same crest. 

8o strange did it seem that the man took one 
up in his hand to examine it more closely, but 
before he could do 80, it was snatched away, 

“What the plague are you about?” said the 
woman. “Do you want to steal the spoons—or 
do you think Istole them? You'd better not 
try that game on I can tell you, or you’ll get the 
worst of it.” 

With that she cleared them all off, muttering 
at the same time what a fool she was, as she 
placed others of a coarser material upon the 
table. 

Then the stew was poured out into a dish, 
and, sitting down, the woman assisted her 
visitors to a plate full and then helped herself. 

The boy seemed to enjoy the fare hugely ; but 
the man ate sparingly, every now and then 
stopping and looking about him as if lost in 
wonder and amazenient. 

“ You don’t scem to like it,” said the woman. 
“ Ain’t it good enough, eh 2” 

“Yes, yes; but I was thinking of——” 

“Bother your thinking. Get on with your 
eating, think afterwards: I shall want you both 
to give an account of youtselves after dinner, I 
can tell you, so make the most of your time. 
It’s not every day you'll find sucht a fool as Iam.” 

After this the meal led in silence, except 
the mutterings that ever and anon broke from 
the woman, who could not keep her eyes off the 
pair. 

CHAPTER Mt. 
UNDER THE ABCH. 
No sooner had they feasted themselves to their 


own satisfaction, than the woman cleared away 
the things with great expedition. 





And then she went to a cupboard and brought 
out a black bottle, and placed it before the man. 

“What is that ?” asked the man. 

“ Brandy,” she replied. “Iam going to give 
you a glass of it hot, just to keep your old blood 
in order and circulation.” 

And, so saying, she proceeded to mix him a 
glass of it, which she placed before him. 

“Now, boy, sit yourself on that stool by the 
fire, and make yourself happy ; and as for you,” 
here she looked with a kindling eye upon the 
man, “I want you to feel yourself at home /” 

“Home!” and the man looked up at her. 
“T have had one for many years, but it was 
more like a grave—a living grave; this is a 
paradise.” 

“Is it? You don't know much about paradise 
or you wouldn't talk like that,” said the woman, 
sharply. “But once there stood here a proud 
mansion that might have been made into an 
earthly heaven had it not have been for the bad, 
evil passions of a man who ought to have awung 
upon the gallows, but——” 

She paused, and then, in an altered tone of 
voice, said— 

“ Lord bless me, what am I talking of?” 

“Go on, go on,” said the man. 

“ Well, this place is a railway arch, made into 
a dwelling for a poor woman ; and so, when they 
pulled down the old house——” 

“ Aye, aye, the old house! yes, yes |” 

“ Well, what do you know of the old house?” 

“I—I think there was an old house standing 
somewhere about this place, belonging to an 
old naval officer, and it had a tall flag staff 
that could be seen for miles and miles from the 
river, and——Ah, my head fails me as to the 

* 


“Fails you, not it; although it is a good 
twenty-five years ago since it stood.” 

“By what right was it pulled down ?” said the 
man, hastily. 

“ By what right! by the right of the mighty ; 
the right that at times overrides the whole world. 
What more do you know about it, eh?” 

“Well, it’s so long ago, and I have seen 80 
much trouble since, that——” 

“Trouble! oh, lord! why we shouldn't be 
human without trouble. Well, go on.” 

“At the time I speak of I was a youngster, 
and used to play about this spot; it was then 
all fields, beautiful gardens, and all that the 
quiet, contented heart longed for; and the old 
father, how happy he was in the company of— 
of —— 

He paused as though the recollection of the 
past was too much for him to bear. 

The woman, Nancy Bell, seemed as though 
she had lost all self-possession for the moment ; 
but she soon regained it. 

“Ah! Isee,” at length she said, “I see that 
you know something about the spot, and the 
people that were once in it. Where, in the name 
of wonder, have you sprung from ?” 

“T have told you, from the grave.” 

“Stuff ; you don't frighten me. There's noth- 
ing of a ghost about you, and you don’t seem 
particularly fond of spirits, to judge by your 
glass, which you have scarcely touched.” 

At this the man raised the glass to his lips, 
and slightly tasted the contents. 

“(And go you remember the old house, and 
the persons in it, eh?” 

“Ahl yes, I remember a great deal about 
that, for it is seldom the recollections of boy- 
hood fade.” 

“Ah! Isee. Well, then, I will tell what I 
know. In this place, in which I have lived for 
some years, I have settled down upon it because 
it was the spot where I passed many happy 
days when a girl. Well, what is the man 
staring at?” 

The man was staring, but he said nothing. 

“Why, one would imagine you had returned 
from the grave to the world. I say that as a 
girl I lived in the house that once stood upon 
the spot upon which we are now sitting, and 
that ] stood with it in its pride and its down- 
fall. Atthe time that you was a youngster it 
was a place of happiness and comfort ; but when 
the two lads came home from college it was not 
long before the whole aspect of the thing 
changed.” 

“ Aye, I saw-them once wrestling upon the 
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green in front of the place,” replied the man, 
hanging down his head, 

“You did?” 

“Yes; I was present the day they were 
wrestling, and a young girl, whose face was 
heaven itself to look upon, stood watching them ; 
aye, she was there, and where is she now ?” he 
muttered, in choking accents. 

The woman at this looked keenly at him, and 
then her eyes wandered to the face of the 


Ny. 

“Well, if it were not that I knew the grave 
cannot give up its dead, I should have thought 
that you and that boy were very closely related.” 

At this the man started, and thrusting his 
hand into his breast, was about to pull out the 
miniature ; but as if a sudden thought flashed 
across him he checked the movement. 

“Not yet, not yet,” he muttered, but he placed 
his arm round the boy’s neck and drew him 
closer to him. 

“But where in the name of wonder have you 
sprung from, boy?” asked the woman. ‘“ Have 
you run away from your parents?” 

“No; I only remember one of them.” 

“One of them,” said the woman, in a curious 
tone, “and which was that ?” 

“ My mother,” and the tears were seen in his 
eyes as he uttered the dear word. 

“Here, here, stop a moment,” said Nancy. 
“Before we hear what the boy has to say, we'll 
try if we can’t keep the cold out a little.” 

She threw a couple of blocks of wood upon 
the fire, then went to the door, slightly opened 
it, looked out, and hastily closing it, let fall 
a thick curtain before it, and resumed her 
seat. 

“Now, pull up close to the fire, By all that 
is good it’s lucky you are here. The srow is 
falling, and will be up to your knees before 
morning.” 

“T had better go and look for a lodging in the 
town, then,” said the man, rising. 

“You had better stop where you are,” was the 
woman’s reply, a8 she pushed him back gently 
into his seat. “ And now, my boy, let us know 
a little about you.” 

“It’s a story of hardship,” was the reply, 
“and, young as I am, I have learnt to bear it all 
with resignation. I have had some cruel 
enemies warring against me.” 


“You have? A boy like you,” said they 
both. 
“Yes. If you doubt me, listen to what I am 


about to tell you.” 





CHAPTER Iv. 
THE CASTAWAY. 


“IT was at aplace a mile out of Liverpool 
where I lived with my mother. 

“Tt was a nice little cottage and garden ; and 
although I was only ten years old when I was 
taken from it, I can remember the little garden, 
in which, of a summer's evening, my mother used 
to sit watching the declining sun, while I sat 
by her side, gazing at her with a terrified face 
because she looked so deadly pale. 

“The only person who lived with us was an 
old wrinkled-faced woman, and at a certain time 
of the day she would wheel my mother out in 
her Jarge easy chair, and seat me beside her, 
then she would bid me be a good boy, and 
depart. 

“T could read, and was so fond of it that I 
could do it better than many boys of twice my 
age ; and so I would sit and read to poor mother, 
while her thin hand rested on my head, until, 
frightened at her long silence, I would shut the 
book, and sit looking up at her. 

“T used to sleep in a little bed in the same 
room, and have often started up when I have 
heard her sighing and sobbing.” 

“Poor boy ; I wish I had been with you, to 
have nursed her,” said Nancy. 

“Ah, well, you could not have saved her with 
all your kindness, for one morning when I awoke 
the sun was shining into the room and the birds 
were singing merrily : I heard a loud knocking 
at the door, and, for the moment, was frightened ; 
and getting out of bed, went softly to the one my 
mother slept in.” 

Here the boy paused, and passed his hand 
over his eyes aa though he would shut ont the 





recollection of the past, while the eyes of the 
pair that were listening to him were bent upon 
him with the most painful earnestness. 

“TI climbed up the side of the bed as I always 
did to kiss her, but when my lips met hers the: 
were 80 cold that it went to my heart with sucl 
@ fearful chill that I shrieked aloud.” 

Here he stopped, overcome so pai: ly b 
his remembrance of the past, that his head san 
down upon the shoulder of the mau, while the 
woman moved her seat so as to take the hand of 
the poor castaway, which she affectionately 
pressed, 

“ She was——” they both said. 

“ Dead !” convulsively replied the boy. 

“The knocking at the door still continued, 


and I sprang down stairs shrieking, and opened | a 


it easily, for it was but slightly fastened. 
“It was the old woman who always came to 
help my poor mother. 
“* Ah, I can guess what is the matter,’ she 
ae, as she larried attat tee) up ihe stairs ny the 
loug come at last. , r thing, 
there Goan end to her sufferings.’ a . 
“ After a time she left me, saying that she 
should soon return ; and then I sat upon the bed, 
too frightened to weep, gazing ' 
upon the face of her whose voice 
I should never again hear. 
“Twas aroused from this by 


THB 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 


By the Author of “ Past awp Paxsent,” &e,, &o, 
_. 

HE troubles of Louis XVIIL 
and his government were not 
put an end to by the depar- 
ture of Napoleon for St, 
Helena. 

The return of France to 
royalty, and, in a great 
measure, to the ancien 
cone, was far from satisfactory to the bulk 

the people ; and the government was kept in 

tual state of oscillation; now a set of 
ultra-Royalists, and now the Liberal party, di- 
recting the national councils. 

Early in May an insurrection occurred at 
Grenoble, a person of the name of Paul Didier 
being the chief actor in the movement. His 
watchword was National Independence ; but he 
induced his followers, who were not satisfied 
with this vague watchword, to rally to the cry 
of Napoleon II, 

















the noise of footsteps upon the 
staire, and then the door opened, 
and, to my surprise, a man, whom 
I had never seen before, came 
into the room, followed by the 
old woman. 

“T don’t know why, but at the 
sight of the man I shook from 
head to foot, and tried to throw 
my arms round my dead mother 
as though for protection. 

“He gazed at me with such a 
look as though his eyes were 
coals of fire bent upon destroying 
me. 

“Then he came and looked 
upon the face of my dead mother, 
and a smile passed across his face. 

“Aye, she is dead, and now 
there is only another,’ and he 
looked hard at me, ‘and then the 
race is extinct, and my oath ful- 
filled.’ 

“Theard all this, although my 
head was buried in the pillow. 

“Then, thinking that I was 
unconscious of all that was going 
on, I saw him go to the drawers, 
and, opening them, take out a 
quantity of papers, which he 
placed carefully upon his per- 


son, P 

“Then he whispered to the woman, and she 
came, and lifting me up in her arms soothed 
me with kind words; and, carrying me below 
stairs, placed me on the sofa on which I had 
so often sat reading with her who was now no 
more,” 

“You shall never want a mother while I live, 
my boy,’ said Nancy Bell, abruptly breaking 
i 


in. 

The boy looked expressively at the women as 
she uttered this. 

“Thank you,” he replied ; “ but I must try and 
fight my way through the world myself.” 

“That is right ; 1 am glad to hear it, it shows at 
once that you have the right spirit in you, and 
T'll give you a helping hand ; but go on, I am 
anxious to hear more about you.” 

“ And so am I,” said the man, while he fixed 
his eyes earnestiy upon the boy. 

“ Well, then,” resumed the castaway, “ after a 
time the man came down stairs. I shall never 
forget him. 

“He had been a tall man, but now seemed as 
bent double, his back looking as though he was 
humpbacked, 

“He was passing out when I seemed as if 
suddenly roused to speak. 

“T rose from the sofa. 

“¢ Are you a friend of my mother’s?’ I said, 
standing up boldly. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 17.) 
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DIDIER 8 FLIGHT FROM JUSTICE. 


The plot failed, and all concerned {fa it were 
punished with prompt severity ; Didier himeelf, 
after wandering for some time with a friend in 
the mountains of Dauphiné, was captured, tried, 
and executed. 

In 1823, a French army of a hundred thousand 
men was sent to Spain to restore the king of 
that country (Ferdinand), who had just been 
driven from his throne by his subjects. The in- 
vaders encountered no effective opposition, and 
when King Ferdinand returned, he was quietly 
allowed to resume his despotic sway. i 

This interference with the affairs of Spain 
was due to the influence of the then French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Chateaubriand, who, 
whilst admitting that no government has a right 
to interfere in the affairs of another, except in 
the case where the security and immediate in- 
teresta of the first government are compromised, 
proceeded to show that the Revolutionists of 
Spain were in correspondence with Revolution- 
ists in France, and'this circumstance, he urged, 
compromised the best interests of the latter 
country. 

His views were adopted ; but he shortly after- 
wards quarrelled with a more powerful member 
of the government, and was unceremoniously 
dismissed from his post. : 

He was, and is, as much renowned for his 
literary as for his political abilities, y 

During the last few years of the reign of 
Louis XVIII, he was much enfeebled by disease, 
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acd, consequently, unable to act with the ene: 
necessary tor establishing a firm, and, at the 
same time, conciliatory government. 

The royal patient knew he was sinking some 
time before ‘he died, and bore his doom with 
i ical indifference, if not with stoicism. 

On the 16th of September, 1824, the day he 
hed fixed on for his last, he died—nine years 
sabsequent to his restoration. eet nes 

Before concluding our account of his reign, it 
will be proper to mention that Napoleon had 
already Sea (in 1821) at St. Helena, 
of avery painful complaint, at the age 


of fifty-one. 

In his will he expresged a wish that 
his remains might repose on the banks 
of the Seine ; and they now do so, but 
his tomb, of which we give a view, was 
at first, and for many years, in the place 
of his imprisonment. 

On the decease of Louis XVIII., he 
was succeeded by his brother, Oount 
d Artois, under the title of Charles X. 

Everything seemed to smile on the 
new sovereign. 

There was a majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies in harmony with the peers, 
and there was great internal prosperity, 
every branch of domestic industry being 


The external influence of France was 
also great, and her power respected 
abroad. 


The personal appearance and demean- 
our of the new monarch were greatly 
in his favour, as were also many of 
his mental qualities. Fond of popula- 
Tity, he was warm-hearted, benevolent, 
and solicitous for the happiness of his 


He was crowned with great splendour at 
Rheims, according to ancient custom, and en- 
tered Paris on the 27th September, 1824, amidst 
lond acclamations. 

But unfortunately Charles X. yielded himself 
to evil counsellors, and the nation gradually 
became alienated from the Court, 

One of the most unwise steps he was induced 





THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 


to take was to issue a degree placing fifty lieu- 
venant-generals and a hundi major-generals, 
whose names had many times figured in Na- 
poleon's bulletins, on half-pay. 

This measure produced very bad effects, and 
Charles withdrew it ; but many of the bad effecta 
remained, 

Although the ministers of Charles X. neglected 
to notice the signs of discontent which were 
Spreading throughout the country, they did not 


forget that Frenchmen were notorious for their 
love of military glory, and declared war, there- 
fore, against Algiers, on account of insults some 
time before offered to the French flag, and also 
to resent a personal indignity committed on the 
French consul by the Dey, who struck him while 
at a public audience. 

On the 10th of May, 1830, an army of over 
forty thousand men embarked at Toulon, and on 
the 14th June began to disembark on the coast 
of Africa, 





THE FATE OF CAPTAIN ROZET. 


The city of Algiers was taken after a slight 
resistance ; the Dey was sent prisoner to Italy, 
and his vast treasures at the disposal of 
the conquerors. 

The French acquired ion also of Oran 
Bona and one or two other towns on or adjacent 
to the coast. 

Ahmed Bey, governor of the province of 





On the approach of the French the Arabs 
attacked them. 

The first blow was struck by an Arab named 
Wad Adjedee, who stationed himself by the side 
of a rocky path, with an axe in his hand. 

As an officer named Rozet was riding in 
advance of the French the Arab lifted his axe. 

Rozet motioned him off with a contemptuous 
wave of the hand, but Adjedec struck, and the 
Frenchman rolled to the ground, 

A general conflict followed, in which the 
French were worsted, but subsequently 
they gained some advantages. 

Although delighted with this partial 
success achieved by the French arms. 
the people became more and more dis- 
contented ; and the ministers of Charles 
XX. becoming alarmed, were so ill ad- 
vised as to persuade him to issue three 
decrees, which virtually subverted the 
constitutional privileges he had sworn 
to protect. 

The first of these decrees dissolved 
a newly elected Chamber of Deputies, 
which had not yet assembled; the 
second changed the law of elections and 
disfranchised the great body of electors, 
and the third subjected the press to 
severe restrictions which would have 
utterly annihilated its liberties. 

The decrees were affixed on the 
walls of Paris on the 26th July, 1839, 
and excitéd immense astonishment and 
indignation, and produced results which 
we shall describe in our next chapter. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 132.) 
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A Marniep lady being asked to waltz, 
gave the Sollowing send le and appropriate 
answer :—“ No, thank you, sir; I have 

hugging enough at home.” 

A KNOWING traveller out West, who had char- 
tered half a bed at a crowded hotel, and was 
determined to have the best half, buckled a spur on 
his heel before turning in. His unfortunate sleep- 
ing partner bore the infliction as long as he could, 
and at last roared out :—“‘Say, stranger, if you're a 
gentleman you ought to cut your toe-nails,” 












































DISMISSAL FROM OFFICE OF CHATEAUBRIAND, 


Constantine, being some distance off, in a strong 
country, refused to submit, and was joined by 
several tribes of Arabs and Kabyles. 

This necessitated a war between the French 
and the Algerians. 

Marshal Bourmont, the French commander, 
after taking possession of the cities above men- 
tioned, gave occasion to the first hostilities with 
the Arabs by marching a column of 2,000 men to 
a place called Blidah, 


A Quaker’s Letrer.— Friend John,—I desire 
thee to be so kind as to go to one of those sinful 
men in the flesh, called attorneys, and let him take 
out an instrument with a seal thereunto, by meana 
whereof we may seize the outward tabernacle of 
Charles Green, and bring him before Friend Bar- 
nard, the judge, and teach him to do in future as he 
would be done by. Tay FRIEND.” 
fs You can’t prevent oe birds of sadness from 

lying over your |, but you may prevent them 
from stopping to build their nests there, 
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THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 


By the Author of “ Bos LUMLEY's SECRET.” 
eget 

CHAPTER XIV.—(continued.) 
== EVERAL miles tothe southward 
he discerned a small rocky 
island, and he fancied that 
another was visible a little 
to the south-west of that 
one; but of this the sky was 
not clear enough to enable 
him to be certain. 
“They must be the Sey- 
himself, as he remembered 
the observation of young Arthur, the midship- 
man ; and he knew that these islands are situated 
three or four degrees south of the equator, and 
between the fiftieth and sixtieth degrees of lon- 
gitude. 

It was not until several hours after daybreak 
that the rain ceased, and the clouds passed 
away, leaving the sun shining brightly in the 
deep Llue sky. . 

Tom then took off his wet clothes, wrung the 
water out of them, and spread them on the rock 
to dry. 

The steady trade wind had now resumed its 
influence, but the ruffled ocean had not yet re- 
covered from the agitation into which it had 
been thrown by the furious northern blast. 

Tom’s eyes swept the horizon anxiously from 
time to time, for the rock upon which he sat 
yielded nothing in the shape af food—not even 
a limpet or a sea-fowl’s egg—and he must perish 
of hunger if not taken off by some passing 
vessel. 

Owing to the “Nemesis” having been driven 
upon the rock by the force of the wind, while 
the current flowed strongly in the opposite 
direction, not a barrel of biscuit or beef, or any- 
thing else that was edible, had been cast upon 
the rock after the vessel broke up. 

Tom looked anxiously amongst the timbers 
and planks of the steamer’s head, but found only 
@ pea-jacket, which had become entangled in 
the wreck, and in the pocket of which was a 
small tin case containing matches, 

This he secured, as giving him the means of 
making a fire. 

Then he dragged ypon the rock a quantity of 
wood, consisting of broken planks and splintered 
timbers ; some of these he piled in a heap, 
and, by igniting with a match some shavings 
taken off with his pocket knife, made a fire. 

As a column of dark smoke ascended upward 
he glanced towards the islands to the southward, 
wondering whether they were inhabited, and 
whether, if they were, the natives would come to 
his relief in their canoes on seeing his signal of 
distress, 

Again he cast anxious looks to the west and 
the east, and then to the north, and wondcred how 
far off the ascending column of smoke could be 
seen. 

As the day Brogressed, he found the cravin; 
of his stomach become more intense, but he 
looked in vain gbout the rock for even a morsel 
of sea-weed. 

_The day passed without a sail having been 
visible, and as darkness fell around the solitary 
rock his signal-fire threw 9 red glow upon the 
waves as they rolled onward, eddying round the 
rock with a melancholy murmur that increased 
the solemnity of the situation. 

The tropical sun had dried his own clothes and 
the pea-jacket which he had found on the rock, 
and he now spread the latter upon a sheltered 
spot, and laid down to rest. 

Despite hunger and thirst, he fell asleep, and, 
worn out by the toils and dangers of the previous 
night, and want of the slecp of which the storm 
had deprived him, he slept long and soundly, 

When he awoke the sun was gilding the waves, 
and white-winged sca-birds were wheeling 
around the rock. 

His fire had gone out for lack of fuel. 

He scanned the horizon anxiously as soon as 
he awoke, and was not long in distinguishing a 
large ship to leeward, sailing on the starboard 
tack, with all her canvas spread, and her yards 








braced to catch the favouring impulse of the 
trade wind. 

Springing to his feet, he hastily heaped up a 
pile of wood; in a few minutes the 68 
crackled at his feet, a column of dark smoke 
rose high above his head, and was then borne to 
leeward by the breeze. 

Some time elapsed before there were any indi- 
cations that his signal of distress had attracted 
any attention aboard the passing ship. 

Tom stripped himself to his trousers, and, 
standing up on the highest point of the rock, 
waved his shirt above his head. 

Oh, how anxiously his eyes were now bent 
upon the ship | 

Her yards were braced in the opposite direc- 
tion, and, her helm being shifted at the same 
time, her Read was brought nearer to the east- 
ward. 

Tom watched this operation with the test 
anxiety, and from time to time waved his shirt. 

The vessel soon began to draw nearer to the 
rock, and at length, to Tom’s unspeakable thank- 
fulness and joy, a boat, manned by four seamen, 
was lowered, and pulled towards the speck of 
earth upon which he had been cast. 

Long before the boat was alongside the rock 
Tom was dressec, and ready to spring into it. 

“God bless you!” he exclaimed, as he sat 
down. “I have been two nights and a day 
upon that rock without a morsel of food.” 

“ What ship is this t” inquired onc of the men, 
with a jerk of the head towards the timbers of 
the wrecked vessel. 

“Her majesty’s ship ‘ Nemesis,’" replied our 
hero. “She struck upon the rock in the storm 
the night before last, and went to picces. You 
see, I am afraid, all the relics of her.” 

The men shrugged their shoulders, or sighed, 
or shuddered, according to their several tempera- 
ments, and then they pulled vigorously towards 
the ship. 

She was the “ Rosy Hannah,” of Liv 1, 
bound to Calcutta, with a cargo of railway 
iron, 

Tom related to Captain Raymond, her com- 
mander, the story of the runuing down of the 
“Petrel,” the abandonment of himself and 
companions upcn an island of the Maldive 
group, their adventures on board the Arab dhow, 
and the loss of the “ Nemesis” in the storm ; and 
the captain ordered a look-out to be kept for 
any survivors of the wreck who might have 
drifted northward on floating spars or timbers. 

Early on the following morning 8 man in the 
foretop called out that he could see something 
in the water on the larboard bow, and the officer 
of the watch immediately had the helm shifted 
and the yards braced so as to bring the ship into 
the course that would bring her down upon the 
object. 

What it was could not at first be distinguished, 
but in less than an hour three human beings 
were discernible upon a floating fragment of 
wreck. 

Six pells had just struck when Tom Lester 
rolled out of his berth, and, being informed that 
& piece of the wreck was ahead with living beings 
upon it, ran. eagerly up the companion, and 
sprang into the foremast’s larboard shroud. 

There, rising and falling on the sun-gilded 
waves, was the main-truck upon which three 
sailors, apparently lads, were drifting with the 
current. 

“There is Snowball !” he exclaimed, in an ex- 
cited manner, upon perceiving that one of the 
unfortunates was a negro. “And there is 
one of the mids; and I think the third is 

ick.” 

The ship was bearing down upon the fragment 
of wreck so rapidly that they were soon near 
enough for Tom to recognize Dick, and to 
pronounce the midshipman to be Arthur, the 
youth with whom he had spoken on the night of 
the wreck. 

The lads were much changed, 

Gaunt and hollow-eyed, with lips parched to 
blackness by thirst and fever, and limbs trem- 
bling under them as they were assisted aboard 
the ship, their appearance told a talc of suffering, 
without the aid of words. 

Tom helped to carry them below, to remove 
their wet clothes, and to place them in berths, 
and then the surgeon attended them, and, after 





administering restoratives, directed that they 
should be supplicd with nourishment in small 
quantities at frequent intervals. 

Our hero nursed the three lads until they 
were strong enough to go upon deck, and had the 
satisfaction of seeeing them completely restored 
after a few days. 

aw 

CHAPTER KV. 
AN ADVENTURE IN CALCUTTA, 
Tom LesTzR and his companions reached 
Calcutta without encountering any further 
perils, and as soon as the “ Rosy Hannah” had 
dropped her anchors in the Hooghly, they went 
ashore. 

Landing at one of the lower ghauts near Fort 
William, Tom shook hands with the young mid- 
shipman, and proceeded in search of a police-court, 
accompanied by Dick and Snowball 

They had seen the “ Boadicea” amongst the 
crowd of shipping of all nations lying in the 
broad river, and were resolved to procure justice 
upon her commander with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 

But, by the time they had, by repeated inquiries, 
found the building in which jystice is dispensed, 
they found that they were too late to obtain a 
summons that aur 

They turned their steps towards the river, 
therefore, and were not long in reaching the 
noble quay which constitutes the favourite 
promenade of both the European and native 
residents, and where, as the sun went down 
behind the blue-looking jungle that stretches 
along the right bank of the river, a crowd of 
Hindoos assembled to pray, to wash themselves 
in the stream which they deem sacred, and to 
cast lighted tapers and torches upon its bosom, 
glowing in the ruddy light of the declinicg sun, 
as its waters glided past. 

“Bee those three lads, Mr. Oliver?” said a 
stout, bronzc-visaged man, having the appear- 
ance of an English skipper, who was standing 
on the quay. “If my eyes do not deceive me by 
this fading light, they are young Lester and his 
mate, and Master Snowball.” 

“Shall I overhaul them, Captain Bowler!” 
inquired the mate of the “ Boadicea,” after re- 
garding our hero and his companions attentively 
for a few minutes. 

“Do, Mr. Oliver,” replied the captain ; “but 
be cautious ; do not let them see you. However 
did they reach Calcutta?” he added, pensively. 
as the mate walked towards the spot where Tom 
Lester and his companions were standing. 

In afew minutes Oliver rejoined him, with 
the intelligence that the three lads were indeed 
Tom Lester, Dick, and the Seedi. 

“They must be got sboard the ‘ Boadicea’ 
with as little delay as possible, Mr. Oliver,’ said 
Captain Bowler, in a hoarse whisper. “All will 
be well if they are got aboard by to-morrow 
morning. Can you manage itt” 

“T think I can, Captain Bowler?” replied 
Oliver, who had been promoted to the chief 
officership in the place of Mr. Sinclair, since the 
vessel had been lying in the Hooghly, and was 
willing to earn further rewards by the same 
crooked ways. : 

“You will need an ally,” observed Captain 
Bowler, after a pause of a few moments. 

And, as he spoke, he beckoned to a native 
girl, loosely dressed in white cotton, with silver 
bracelets upon her bare arms, who was walking 
slowly along the quay. 

The girl’s dark eyes caught the gesture as they 
roved from side to side, and she stepped quickly 
up to the two seamen. 

Leaving the trio in conversation, we must 
now return to Tom Lester and his companions. 

Immediately after the chief officer of the 
“ Boadicea” rejoined Captain Bowler, a drunken 
American sailor came reeling along the quay, 
and, as he came close to where our hero was 
standing, was brought by the zigzag line which 
he was describing into violent contact with a 
Lascar. % 

Staggering about in his endeavours to regain 
his equilibrium, and discharging a volley of the 
most offensive Yankce abuse, the drunken sailor 
produced a slung-shot, with which he proceeded 
to make a savage attack upon the unoffending 
native scaman, 
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Before the latter could escape he received a 
blow on the side of the head which prostrated 
him upon the quay ; and his brutal assailant was 
about to follow up the attack by kicking him 
when Tom Lester sprang forward, with an 
indignant flush upon his handsome countenance, 
and with a well-directed blow knocked the 
cowardly fellow into a heap. 

* “Stars and stripes !"said the American, as he 


gathered himself up, and looked around. “TI'dj dri 


give drinks round to know the fellow who did 
that. I would now!” 

“You had better get aboard your ship, my 
friend,” observed To ith @ look which im- 
pressed the fellow with the conviction that in 
the giver of this pi of advice he beheld the 


of his digcomfiture. 
¥Qb, you are the little cook that wants to 
eam over the eagle!” said he, and having 








his slung-shot in his fall, he drew a le 
from the inside of his jacket, and made a furious 
lange with it. 

Tom leaped backward as be ssw the mur- 
derourlooking knife gleam in the fading sun- 
light, and Snowball struck the American so 
severe a blow under the ear at the same moment 
that he reeled to the edge of the quay, and fell 
into the water. 

The Lascar looked over the edge of the quay, 
and, seeing bis aseailant dragged out of the 
water by come European sailors in a boat, which 
was immediately rowed into the stream, turned 
towards his champion. 

“Thanks i” said he, grasping both Tom’s 
hands fervently. “You have perhaps saved my 
life, How can I reward you?” 

“By doing as much for any 
me in need of such help,” replied Tom. “I did 
only my duty.” : 

“Thanks |” the Lascar, who did not 
appear to be an ordinary native sailor, since he 
wore aecarlet turban, embroidered with gold 
thread, and a girdle of the same colour and 
omamentation about his middle. “I have a 
presentiment that some day I shall be able to do 
You a service in return; and when that day 
comes you will not find me ungrateful.” 

“Till then, farewell !” said our hero. 

The Lascar salaamed, and they parted. 

At the same moment Tom felt the touch of a 
fand upon his arm, and turning round beheld a 
native girl whose dusky skin contrasted strongly 
with her white dress, and with the silver bracelets 
fhat shone upon her bare arms. 

She did not speak, but waved her right hand 
towards a street at right angles with the range 
of handsome houses facing the river, and tarned 
away in that direction. 

“She wants to speak to me,” said our hero, 
Blowing her with his ores 

“I would not go with her, if I were you, 
Master Tom,” observed Dick. 2 

But our hero had already began to thread his 
way through the throng, keeping the mysterious 


Hindoo £7 in ope 
bound he will get into zome scrape, 


r fellow you 


“TH 
now !” exclaimed Dick, with an air of vexation. 
“That snake-eyed young beauty means him no 
good, I will go bail ; and you and I had better 
volles him, Snowball.” 

le young negro acquiesced, and they fol- 
lowed dione in the walle of our hero and the 
Hindoo girl, 

Tom seemed to expect that they would do s0, 
for he looked back as they tumed away from the 
Tiver, ag if to see whether they were following. 

His mysterions guide, looking over fer 
shoulder from time to time for the same purpose, 
Went straight on for some distance, and then 
turned to the left and again to the right. 

The large houses which made so fine an ap- 
pearance from the river were now left behind, 
and they entered a maze of narrow, crooked, and 
badly lighted streets, where dingy houses of sun- 
dried bricks alternated with frail structures of 
bamboo, varied here and there with a dilapidated 
bazaar, or a pagoda, picturesque in its decayed 


sagiifleence: 
is is the Black Town, inhabited solely by 
native population. 

@ narrow streets, comparatively deserted 
uring the heat of the day, pists now Aled with 
& busy throng, some flaunting in silks and 
Wocades, but the greater number dressed in 


ife | acrobats, and dar 





white cotton, and many wearing only a white 
cloth folded about their middles. 

Carts drawn by oxen, driven by wild-looking 
men with thick sticks, creaked along the streets, 
and often impeded the progress of some rich 
ngative's carriage, leading to angry interference 
on the part of bearers of the silver macea, who ran 
before the carriages, and an unmerciful use of the 
thick sticks on the part of the half-naked bullock- 
vers. 

The closed curtains of red cloth or silk indi- 
cated that jgdies were the occupants of some of 
these carriages ; but they were unseen, and with 
these exceptions there were few women in the 
streets, and the demeanour of those few was not 
caleulated to impress strangers with a very exalted 
idea of their morals. 

Yhe mysterious Hindoo girl threaded her way 
through the crowds that gazed Jers and 








his companions, and turned into an ill-lighted 
lane. 

Here they left behind the crowd and confusion 
of the neighbouring streets, the sounds of which 
grew more and more remote as they p! 
until they heard only the monotonous dru 
of tom-toms and the tinkling of cymbals at @ 
little distance, and a confused murmur from the 
streets they had left behind. 

The musical sounds, if they can be eo called, 
reached their ears only at the moment when the 
girl with the silver bracelets paused before @ 
dingy-looking brick-built house. 

As Tom came up, the door was opened, and 
the girl again placed her hand u his arm. 

He turned and beckoned to Dick and Snowball, 
who were by his side in a moment. 

The girl seemed prepared fog thig com- 
anionship, for she paused with a smile dimp- 
ing her dark cheeks, and displaying ber pearly 

teeth until they came up, and then all entered 
the house. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
TRE RITES OF KALEE. 
THEY were in a dingy passage dimly lighted 
by a small oil-lamp suspended from the ceil- 
ing. 

The girl touched her lips with her fore-finger 
as if to enjoin silence, and led the way to the end 
of the passage. 

A door yielded to her touch, and disclosed a 
dark room. 

“Wait,” said the girl, speaking for the 
i time, and in tolerable English, “me fetch 
light.” 

She glided away immediately, leaving the 
three lads standing in the middle of the room, 

“Ym afeard you are getting into ascrape with 
eee young Jezebel, Master Tom,” whispered 

ick. 

“Tt does look mysterious,” rejoined Tom ; “I 
thought she wanted to speas to me ; and whenI 
had come so far, I did not like to run away. 
But she will be here with the light directly, and 
then we shall hear what it is all about.” 

“ Perhaps we shan’t, Master Tom,” returned 
Dick. “T wish we were out of it, I do.” 

At that moment a sound, like the click of a 
lock, was heard, and at the same instant the 
vertical line of light cast upon the wall by the 
falling of the lamp-light upon it through the 
narrow space between the nearly closed door and 
the wall, disappeared. 

Tom made a sudden movement towards the 
door, and found that it had been closed and 
locked on the outside. 

“We are locked in!" he exclaimed. “What 
a fool I have been.” 

“JT veared zummat of this zort, Master Tom,” 
said Dick, in a dolorous tone. “Deary me, what 
will become of us?” 

Tom threw himself against the door, but it 
resisted his utmost efforts. 

“There must be a window somewhere,” said 
he, groping along the wall. 

“ Mercy on us, what is that ?” exclaimed Dick, 
in a tone of such affright that it caused Tom to 
pause in his search. 

As they stood stil, a sound like the creaking 
and grating of some rude machinery was dis- 
tinctly audible. 

“What can this mean?” said Tom, as he 


























listened to the mysterious and portentous 


sounds. 


“T don’t like it, Master Tom,” obscrved Dick. 
“Tt makes me all of a shiver, like. And Snow- 


ball’s teeth are chattering as if he had zeen a 
ghost.” 


Tom resumed, in a fit of desperation, his 


search for a window, but in whatever direction 
he turned his hands encountered only the bare 
flat wall. 


“Why, what dreadful mystery is this?” he ex- 


claimed, with a cold perspiration bursting out 


upon his forehead. “The door has disappeared, * 
Dick, and there is no window |” 

“Tt is all over with us, Master Tom,” returned 
Dick. “We ehall never get back to England 


again, but be cut into mincemeat by machinery, 
end then shipped away in a cask as preserved 
meat.” 


The creaking and ting continued while 
Dick indulged in these horrible forebodings, and 
then ceased suddenly with a shock that nearly 


threw the lads off their feet. 


Then all was still. 

“Where are we now, I wonder t” said our hero, 
beginning to grope about him. 

“Ob, don’t ask, Master Tom,” said Dick. 
“We sre ina vault such as Sinbad was buried 
in, or, perh: on the edge of a well a hundred 
veet deep. Don’t move, Master Tom.” 

Our hero moved cautiously, however, feeling 
his way with his feet and his extended hands, 
until he came into contact with a damp wall, 
which felt like earth or soft stone. . 

It was clear, therefore, as he had suspected, 
that the floor of the room into which the Hindoo 
girl had usbered them, had been lowered by 
some invisible machinery, and that the creaking 
and grating which they had heard were pro- 

by the mechanical appliances by which 
the descent had been effected. 

Tom communicated his discovery to his com- 
paniong, and then pursued his groping progress 
round the sides of the vault. : 

In doing so his hands came in contact with 
the chains by which the floor had been lowered, 
and which had probably run over blocks, or 
some such contrivance, on the spring being re- 
leased by which the machinery was set in 
motion. 

‘Without pausing to examine the ¢haing, Tom 

d his way round the sides of the yault 
until he became convinced that he had paced 
round the four walls. 

He could not discover any outlet from the 
vault, 

“This is pleasant !" he muttered, in a tone of 
mingled irony and vexation, ‘We are cntrapped 
like vermin. And to think that I should be such 
@ fool as to walk into such a trap |” 

“Many a trap has as vair a bait as ‘this had, 
Master Tom,” observed Dick. “But how to get 
out—that is what licks me.” 

“ Hark !” said Snowball, whose quick ears had 
caught the sound of the tom-toms and cymbals 
which they had heard as they stood before the 
house, but as if at a greater distance. 

The lads listened, and all distinctly neard the 
sounds. 

Tom thought it strange that these sounds did 
not appear to come to them from a neighbouring 
street, as before, but toreach them through the 
walls of the vault. 

This was a new mystery, and he proceeded to 
make an endeayour to solve it by sounding the 
walls with his clenched hand. 

After striking several blows without eliciting 
any indication of aught than solid earth behind 
the wall, he came to a part which gave forth a 
hollow sound. 

Here it was that the distant sounds of native 
drums and cymbals were heard most distinctly. 

Tom passed his hands over this part of the 
wall, but could find nothing on the surface 
different to other parts. 

Only in one place, just above his head, there 
was a depression of about an inch in depth, 
such as would be made by detaching a portion 
of the plaster from the wall of a room. 

In an instant he had taken out his knife, and 
ascertaining that the wall was really plastered, 
in this part at least, by inserting the point under 
what appeared to be plaster, and detaching some 
more. 
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“THE GIRL PAUSED BEFORE A DINGY-LOOKING HOUSE.” 


“TI should not wonder if there was once a 
door here !" said he, with new-born hope. 

He was not long in discovering that behind 
the plaster there were bricks, and he set to 
work energetically to pick out with his knife 
the cement in which they were set. 

“Bear a hand here, my lads!” said he, 
blithely. “There is certainly less thickness 
here than in any other part of the wall, and if, 
as I suspect, a door has been closed up here, we 
may find behind these bricks the way to 
liberty.” 

Dick and Snowball had pulled out their 
knives while he was speaking, and all three 
were now eagerly and arduously working, de- 
molishing the plaster, and picking out the 
mortar between the bricks, 

The iration ran off their faces, and 
dripped upon the floor, but they did not relax 
their exertions for a moment. 

When the cement was picked out of about a 
square foot of the brickwork, Tom pushed with 
both his hands against the loosened bricks, 
and had the satisfaction of finding that they 
yielded. 

Another push, and the bricks fell outward, 
and Tom's arms went through the opening to 
his elbows before he could recover himself. 

Hurrah |” exclaimed Dick, and, as he and 
Snowball applied their combined strength in the 
same direction, a large fall of bricks took place, 
and the cloud of dust which rose through the 
opening thus made nearly choked them. 

“Go it again, Dick!” said Tom, and a grand 
combined effort opened a space large enough 
for them to pass through. 

They re re the fallen bricks and rub- 
bish into wi by extending their arms and 
feeling their way cautiously with their feet, 
they found to be a narrow . 

e sounds of tom-tom beating and bal 
clapping were now heard much more distinctly, 
blended with voices joining in a drawling chant, 
and seemed to proceed from the further end of 
the passage. 


They went on with all the speed consistent 
with caution, and reached the foot of a narrow 
flight of stone stairs, 

A faint light was thrown upon the upper 
part of these stairs, whence proceeding they 
knew not; and it was now evident that the 
drumming and Hinkling came from above. 

Up these stairs the crept cautiously, and 
entered a chamber dimly lighted by an oil lamp 
suspended from the ceiling. 

No one was in the chamber ; only a curtain 
interposed between it and what appeared to be 
a large assemblage on the other side. ‘ 

Towards this curtain the lads crept on ti 
and, as a draught of air agitated it at intervals, 
curiosity led them to peep from behind it at what 
was going forward on the other side. 

They beheld the interior of a temple, heavy 
and sombre in its internal architecture, and im- 
perfectly lighted by oil lamps, except where a 
flood of illumination was thrown upon the 
gigantic figure of the divinity to whom the 
temple was dedicated. 

So strange and startling was this fi to- 
wards which the eyes of several hun of 
Hindoos were li with an expression of 
mingled reverence and awe, that Dick and 
Snowball gazed upon it with a wonder not 
altogether unmingled with fear. 

It was that of a woman, about ten feet high, 
and with five-and-twenty arms on each side, 
each right hand holding a sword, and each left 
hand a human skull. 

-Human skulls formed the necklace of this 
monster, whose features wore a most diabolical 
expression, heightened in the opinion of Tom 
and his companions by the reddish-brown hue of 
the complexion, and the long, black, elf-locks 
that fell upon the shoulders. 

It was in honour of this hideous monster that 
the chant was raised which Tom and his com- 
panions had heard, with its accompaniment of 
monotonous beating of tom-toms and tinkling 


of bals. 
“We are in a temple,” our hero whispered. 


“Toat ugly idol is the Goddess Kalee—if I 
remember what I have read about her.” 

In their curiosity to see more of the strange 
scene, the lads peered forward so much that, as 
the draught swelled the curtains, one of the 
worshippers of Kalee caught sight of them, and, 
with a look of horror upon his swarthy counte- 
nance, stretched forth his right hand suddenly 
and dragged Dick into the temple. 

The chant ceased that instant, and the 
musicians held their hands. 

In the midst of the dead silence caused by the 
sudden and unexpected a ce of Dick, our 
hero raised the curtain and entered the temple, 
followed closely by Snowball. 

Then the silence was broken, and the wonder 
stricken crowd of worshippers raised a yell of 
rage and abhorrence, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ENTRAPPED. 
Tom and his companions were immediately 
seized, shook, cuffed, and hustled towards the 
portals of the temple. 

Their assailants were enraged at what they 
deemed the profanation of the edifice by the 
presence of those who were not of their creed. 

Dick's resistance caused him to be thrown 
down, and Tom and Snowball, urged forward in 
a manner which left them no control over their 
movements, were ipitated over him. 

For a moment they seemed in danger of being 
trampled to death. 

In this dread crisis help came from an unex- 
pected quarter. 

The yelling worshippers of Kalee all at once 
sod still, and Tom felt himself lifted to his 
feet. 

As he rose from his perilous position be re- 
cognieed in his rescuer the Lascar whom he 
had saved from the brutality of the drunken 
American, 

“ Come away, eahib |” exclaimed the Lascar. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 16%) 
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“PRANK WAITED AN OPPORTUNITY ; AT LAST IT CAMK,” 


THE KING OF THE SCHOOL: 


OR, WHO WILL WIN? 
By the Author of “CHEVY CHasE,” “STRONGBOW,” 
&o., &o. 


—_—-+—. 
CHAPTER XX.—(continued.) 
TT jOvE my son ! how dare you, 
fi a milliner girl, do such a 
thing?” said Mrs. Egerton, 
in angry tones. 

Kate Conway's tears came 
faster than before. 

“I knew it,” she mur- 
mured, speaking more to her- 
self than either of the persous 
“T told him she would never 





in front of her. 
allow us to marry.” 

“I would see him in his grave first!” 
reply of the angry mother, 


was the 


The fair girl's face grew paler than ever, her 
limbs sank beneath her, and she would have 
fallen to the ground had not the Earl of Pem- 
bridge's arm sustained her. e 

“You are too severe,” said the young peer. 

“Nota bit. She must be brought to a sense 
of her proper position in life.” 

“Her position does her credit, madam.” 

“Credit! A milliner girl who has to stitch 
for her living | What a prospect !” 

The earl looked very angry, but was prevented 
from replying by poor Kate, who, at that moment, 
opened her blue eyes, and looked up. 

“My dear Miss Couway, you must return 
home ; you are ill,” said he. 

“I—am ill—yes.” 

Asshe spoke, she turned her face full towards 
Mn. Egerton, who could not help acknowledg- 
ing to that the girl was very beautiful, 
But, then, how could she permit her son to 
‘common girl who had to work for a living? 

The tact is, Mra, Egerton had forgotten for 
the time that her own and her son's prospects in 
lie had very much altered for the worse lately, 





and that unless Frank married money Ae would 
be compelled to work. 

With alittle more kindness in her manner than 
before, the widow said— 

“Now, ran home, child, and forget that you 
have ever seen my son, for I cannot allow.you 
to see him any more.” 

“Yes, home,” poor Kate ted. “Never 
see him any more in this world,” and tears 
again began to stream down the poor, white 
face. 


“Do you go a little way with her, my lord, 
as you seem to be acquainted with her,” Mrs. 
Egerton whis) to the earl. “She will get 
better when she has walked a little distance.” 

“TI fear you have killed her, broken her 
heart,” was the reply of Earl Pembridge, as he 
walked off slowly with his fair charge. 

* Not a word said poor Kate-all the way home 
till they reached the door of the little cottage 
in which she resided. : 

“ You had better not come down to the college 
again, Miss Egerton,” said her escort. “I will 
bring you news every day, and that will be a 
fine excuse for coming to see Lizzie.” 

“No, no, no ; you must not see her again, my 
lord, She must never feel the pain I have 
suffered to-day.” 

“She has promised to be my wife in a few 
years’ time. When I am twenty-one I wiil 
marry her, if my guardians do not allow it 
before ; that is, unless she prefers another.” 

“ Write to me, my lord, and tell me how he is, 
I may not see him, but she cannot hi me 
from loving him.” 

So saying, she entered the house, proceeded 
straight to her bedroom, threw herself on the 
bed, and sobbed herself to sleep. 

The earl walked back to where he had left 
Mrs. Egerton. 

“ Has she gone home?” that lady asked, 

“She has, madam.” 

“Tam glad of that. How absurd to think of 
marrying my son ! they are but children, both,” 


“Tam not so old as Frank, but I shall marry 
her sister.” 
looked perfectly astounded. 


Mrs, E; 
“Nonsense |" 
“It is a fact. If my guardians do not consent 
I hall wait till Iam twenty-one, and celebrate 
coming of age by marrying a milliner girl, 
has to stitoh for @ living.” 
“Marry a milliner! Impossible!” 
“Nevertheless such an event will take place 
within the next six years, unless death inter- 
feres. My prospects in life do not so much 
depend upon what matrimonial alliance I make 
Poor it, damb- 
oor Egerton was completely 
foundered, 


w 


OHAPTER XXI. 
ANOTHER COMBAT, 


Ir certainly was rather hard hitting on the part 
of the young earl ; but then he thought, felt, and 
spoke on of his friend. 

Mrs. Egerton could not understand it, and 
maintained a perfect silence as they walked 
back tothe school. Then she said, as she parted 
from the earl— 

“You had best say nothing about this for a 
few days. In his present state of health it 


might have an injurious effect.” 
“TJ shall be silent on the subject till he has 
quite recovered.” 
e ° e e . 
Several away, and no one in the 


school but bridge and Charlie Fitzgerald 
bad beard of the scene we have just de- 


Every day one or other of the last named per- 
eonages took a stroll in the direction of old 
Conway's cottage, and left word how the invalid 
was ing; but Frank himself did not 
know that his mother had discovered his little 
love affair, 

At length the invalid was able to rise from his 
‘bed and walk from one room to the other : anda 
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few days after he showed himself in the school- 
toom for half-an-hour, though he took no part in 
the lessons that were going on. 

An enthusiastic cheer greeted him, and 
Olympian Jove (Doctor Whack descended 
from his throne to salute the King of the 
School. 

“I am delighted to see you here again, 
Egerton,” said he. “It would have grieved me 
much had you lost your life in saving mine.” 

“Sir, I only did what I hope and believe any 
other of your pupils would have done,” replied 
our hero. 

Professor Moeritz came up beaming at Egerton 
through his spectacles, and shook him by the 
hand, muttering, 

“Zo glad, zo glad dat der Rauber—ze tief have 
not killed you. Goot poy.” 

“Thank you, Doctor Moeritz, Iam sorry we 
did not catch this thief.” 

There was one person in the school, and not 
far from the head of it, too, who took no share 
in these congratalations. Our readers will have 
no difficulty in guessing that we allude to 
Baynes. 

During all the time Frank had been an invalid, 
this youth had been endeavouring to keep the 
chief seat in the form, but in vain. Charlie 
Fitzgerald and the Earl of Pembridge studied to 
prevent him from eo doing. Never before had 
the earl such an incentive to study. 

At length Frank Egerton fell into the accus- 
tomed routine of school life again, and his 
mother, having no longer an excuse for remain- 
ing with her darling, returned to London. 

She had not said a word to him about the 
pretty milliner, for she considered him still too 
weak to be worried. 

“I will speak to him when he comes nome for 
the holidays,” she said to herself, and so she 
left him. 

Since the death of Frank’s father and seizure 
of his property by Baynes, Senior, Baynes him- 
sclf had been very unpopular in Lexicon 
College. 

Few of the boys cared to speak to him, and 
those who did so condescend, were very cold and 
abrupt in their conversation. This was certainly 
very annoying. 

“Now,” thought the bully, “now is the time 
to be revenged. He pretends to be quite’ re- 
covered, but I don’t think he is. Tl pick a 
quarrel with him, and risk the results.” 

But, as you must all be aware, when one boy 
studiously avoids another it is a difficult matter 
for either to disagree with the other. 

Baynes saw this difficulty, and well knowing 
the chivalrous natare of the King of the School, 
resolved upon a course of action which he well 
knew would excite Egerton’s anger. i 

For a whole day the smaller fry of the college 
trembied when Baynes was seen approaching, 
or his voice was heard. ; 

Freddy Webber ventured to remonstrate with 
the tyrent, but was roughly told to mind his 
own business. 

“T am doing so,” was the reply. 

“Then don’t interfere with me, or I shall be 
obliged to lick you.” 

“You are a coward, Baynes. You know you 
are longer in the arms and stronger then I, 
therefore you say such rude things. But we 
both know how to use a stick.” 

“ What say you ; shall we have a trial f” 

“With all my heart.” 

“No,” exclaimed Egerton, who had overheard 
the conversation ; “leave him to me, for I know 
he is too clever for you, Freddy. Baynes, you 
are a cowardly bully to threaten and insult, those 
who are so much younger and smaller than your- 
self. You shall not fight Webber; but if you 
wish to have a bout with the sticks I will not 
disappoint you.” 

“ Of course I will. Do you think Iam going 
to let you bully me always! Under the elm at 
four o’clock this afternoon, and take care of your 
sore head, for I hit hard.” 

“ As hard as you like. I shall not play gently 
I assure you.” 

That day, after school hours, a group of boys 
might have been seen under the im trees that 
formed one of the principal ornaments of the 
play-field. 

In the centre of the group stood Frank Egerton 





and his second, Charlie Fitzgerald ; facing them 
Baynes and Crawley. 

Presently the Earl of Pembridge made his 
appearance, attended by Harry, the waif Eger- 
ton had picked up. The boy carried half-a- 
dozen sound ashen sticks with basket hilts, 

These he threw on the ground, and the seconds 
immediately began to select weapons for their 
principals. 

Crawley made his selection for Baynes first, 
choosing a rather heavy stick. 

Fitzgerald, in looking ont a weapon for Eger- 
ton, selected one possessing more pliability than 
the others, and handed it to him. 

The King of the School, after a critical ex- 
amination, signified his approval of it by a nod. 

Both combatants then took off their coats, 
rolied up their shirt-sleeves, and placed them- 
selves opposite each other. 

“Guard!” exclaimed the earl, who acted as 
teferee. 

The sticks cracked together as the combatants 
qseumed attitudes of defence. 

“ Commence,” was the next word, and Baynes 
at once began to shower down his blows as 
rapidly as possible. 

He calculated on the reduction of strength 
Frank had suffered through his illness, and 
hoped to break through his guard. 

He had resolved, if possible, to strike on the 


old wound. 

The result would, probably be death—or at 
least another long and severe illness for Frank ; 
but Baynes had gone on so far in sin that he 
was not inclined to stop at murder, especially as 
he knew the law well enough to be aware that, 
legally, it would only be termed murder. 

It was not so easily done, though. 

Frank held up a good guard, and carefully 
protected his head, without attempting to return 
the blows. 

“I must alter my tactics,” thought Baynes, 
and immediately he to direct all his at- 
tention to his opponent's body and legs, a mode 
of attack which he kept up for some time. 

Suddenly changing, however, he delivered a 
blow which, had it taken effect, would have 
entirely stopped all poor Frank's fencing, for it 
was directed at the scar left by the robber’s 
pistol-bullet, 

Egerton felt it impossible to ward it off with 
his stick, so he raised his left hand, and received 
the stroke on his wrist. 

. With such force was it delivered, that Frank’s 
arm was nearly paralyzed. 

J claim that as foul play!” said Crawley. 

“No,” said the referee ; “you ought to know 
that according to the rules we formed last half, 
for regulating serious fights, it is not foul play 
unless he holds the stick.” 

The combat then recommenced. 

In the second bout, Frank assumed the 
offensive, for he saw that his opponent was out 
of breath. 

He managed to get a blow home on Baynes’s 
head, almost staggering that youth. 

Fierce Seating wat the order of the day, and 
it was evident that one or the other would get 
severely damaged. 

Scientific attitudes were neglected ; the com- 
patants only thought of hitting hard. 

Frank's blows began to tell. 

More than once he beat down Baynes’s guard, 
and gave him severe visite on leg, body, and 
head. 

All this made Baynes more savage than 
ever, 

In proportion as his anger increased his 
caution decreased. 

Frank Egerton noted it, and watched for an 
opportunity. 

t length it came. 

Crack, crack, crack | went the sticks, then there 
was a dull, heavy thud. | 

Baynes, whose head had received the fall 
force of the blow, grinned a ghastly grin, turned 
very pale, dropped his stick, and then fell to the 
ground. 

“Egerton wins! Hurrah!” burst from a 
dozen throats, and caps were thrown into the air 
by delighted youngsters who had witnessed the 
defeat of their tyrant. 

“ Ha, you haf kill Baynes vith ein Schlag mit 
dem Stocke,” (& blow of astick), said Profcasor 





Moeritz, who had been surveying the scene, and 
had come forward as soon as he saw the van- 
quished youth fall. 

“Ich habe ihm nichts zu Leide gethan (I 
have not done him any harm),” replied Frank, 
who was learning to talk with the professor in 
the language of Vaterland. 

“Take him up,” said the professor, addressing 
the bystanders. 

But some water haviog been sprinkled on 
Baynes’s face he was able to rise and walk away, 
sorely lamenting that ever he had been tempted 
to take up the stick against Frank Egerton. 
nit course his friend Crawley accompanied 

im, 





CHAPTER XXII. 
NOBLE HORSEMANSHIP. 


Frow the time of the combat we have just 
described a month passed away without any re- 
newal of open hostilities between Baynes and 
Egerton. : 

‘ot that Baynes had forgiven ; no, his longing 
for revenge was stronger than ever, but circum- 
stances, as we have al seen, had convinced 
him that he could not obtgin that gratification 
by his own right arm in fair and open combat; 
80 he waited for an opportunity of striking some 
unseen blow, 

He even condescended to speak to Egerton on 
matters connected with school discipline ; but, 
beyond that, there was no communication be- 
tween them. * 

Doctor Whackley saw all this with much grief, 
but it was hardly a case that called for his inter- 
ference. 

So each youth went his own way without in- 
terfering with the other. ; 

Frank, not having been forbidden by his 
mother, still continued to visit the pretty mil- 
liner, whose pale cheeks began to grow rosy 
again. 

I daresay the four young people, Egerton, 
Pembridge, Kate Conway, and Lizzie, used to 
talk a great deal of nonsense during their after- 
noon and evening walks ; but this I know, they 
vere supremely happy, although sometimes the 
poor girls would think, with something like 
dread, upon the many obstacles that had to be 
overcome before they could be happily united to 
those they so truly loved. . 

Frank and his friend did not spend all their 
leisure time in love making, however, but took 
a fair share in the boyish sports and pastimes 
of the school. 

The weather was now getting a little too cold 
for cricket or boating, so foot-ball and paper 
hare and hounds became the favourite sports. 

Earl Pembridge, Marsham, and one or two of 
their friends took long rides in the country 
occasionally on horses which could be hired at 
some stables in the town. Of course there was 
no occasion for the earl to hire horseflesh, as be 
possessed his own Arab steed. 

Frank Egerton, the King of the School, sel- 
dom took part in these equestrian excursions 
His finances were not in a sufficiently flourish- 
ing condition ; for, although his mother fre- 
quently sent him money, Frank rarely omitted 
to return it, being well assured that she coald 
ill afford to spare it. 

There was hardly a boy in the school who 
would not have felt much pleasure in being per 
mitted to pay the horse hire for him ; but they 
knew that Frank was very Penn and that such 
@ proposition would have been hurtful to his 
feelings. 

So Frank generally remained behind on such 
occasions, and either took a walk with Kate 
Conway, or had an interview with the detectire, 
who had attached himself to the local police 
force, but had hitherto failed to discover the 
perpetrators of the several robberies at Lexicon 
College. ‘ 

Egerton had been made aware of the secr’ 
that the school and its inmates were watched, 
and was endeavouring to aid the detective 
hunting down the scoundrels. arto 

From the circumstance that the villain W i 
assaulted Doctor Whackley in his study, 9" 
then so nearly terminated our hero's existent, 
was a man who evidently could not have deel 
an inmate of the college, the detective had 
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indaced ratber to relax the vigilant watch he 
had kept over Baynes, after seeing him beneath 
the trees with Urawley holding something in 
his hand like a bank-note. 

A careful examination of that young gentle- 
man's pockets and desk a short time afterwards 
resulted in the discovery of a letter, from which 
it appeared that he actually had received five 
pounds from his father that very morning. 

Frank Egerton, though unable to say why, 
felt convinced that Baynes, if not the thief, was 
at least an accomplice, and kept a very aharp eye 
upon him. 

All their watchings had been of no use, how- 
ever; it seemed as though the thief would have 
the good fortane to escape detection. 

‘i Baynes seemed to he tolerably free from 
luns. 

He was unable to go to his favourite billiard- 
rooms on account of the doctor's strict orders to 
the contrary ; and the big boys of the college, 
who sometimes met at the hostelry known as 
the “Six Bells,” had not enough of the true 
spirit of gambling in them to make it very 
pleasant or profitable for him. 

Captain Robinson, so far as could be learnt, 
had left the town; at all events nothing was 
_ a him. 

'o the great surprise of every one, Baynes 
took to riding, and was, with his friend Crawley, 
frequently seen cantering across the open downs 
in the neighbourhood of Ballsbury. One thing, 
however, was soon discovered, they did not get 
their steeds at the same place as the other boys 
—at the “Red Lion.” 

Freddy Webber, too, took to the same kind of 
exercise, though in @ mild way, for he had first 
of all to master the rudiments of riding, while 
the others were tolerably practised horsemen. 

To all this Doctor Whackley could not, and 
did not, object. 

Thongh anything but a “ muscular Christian ” 
himself, he ‘always encouraged his pupils in 
athletic sports of all kinds during the hours 
allotted to recreation, and very much disliked 
to see boys reading when they ought to have 
been playing. 

One day, when Marsham, the Earl of Pem- 
bridge, Charlie Fitzgerald, and one or two others, 
had gone out for their customary canter, Freddy 
Webber approached the King of the School. 

“Don’t you like riding, Egerton ?” he asked. 

“Very much indeed, Webber. There is hardly 
anything I like better.” 

“T think I spall like it ; but, you know, I was 
never on @ horse’s back till this half, whereas 
you, I dare say, have had a pony ever since you 
were too heavy to ride the house dog.” 

“You are right, Freddy. But as I can’t see 
any prospect of being able to keep a horse for 
some years to come, I mean to give up riding ; 
it only makes me long for what J cannot possess.” 

“But you can hire a horee.” 

“Yes—for half a guinea. Really, Freddy, I 
cannot afford to pay ten and sixpence for an 
afternoon’s amusement. 1 am poor now, you 
must remember.” 

“I wish you would come ont, old fellow. I 
know a pee where we can get very good horses 
indeed for about half the ‘ Red Lion * price.” 

Egerton did not require much coaxing, but 
‘peeaily was on his way to the stables patronised 

y ly. 

They were situated in rather an out-of-the- 
way back street, but that was their only fault ; 
10 far as horseflesh was concerned, Freddy vowed 
they were quite equal to the “Bed Lion.” 

During the walk, the conversation turned upon 
Baynes, who’ had, that morning, shown some 
Symptoms of a disposition to make another 
attempt to raise himself to the supremacy. 

“Ishall have to take the conceit out of him 
again,” said Frank. “I will not allow him to 
illtreat smaller boys.” 

Just as he had spoken, they turned into the 
alable-yard, and were very much surprised to find 
Baynes standing close to the gate. 

From the grim, satirical sneer on his counte- 
lance it was quite evident that he had overheard 
the last words of Egerton’s speech. 

He noticed the new comers with a slight nod, 
and then speaking to one of the grooms. 

Frank Egerton and Freddy Webber at once 
Went up to Mr, Martingale, the proprietor. 
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“ Good morning ; can I have a horse to day 2” 
said Freddy. 

“ Yes, sir; I’ve got your favourite in.” 

“ My friend here requires a mount.” 

“Hem, that’s rather awkward. I’m rather 
short of ‘osses to-day, and that gentleman,” he 
pointed to Baynes, “has just picked out the 
best bit 0’ stuff I had. I'll go and see though.” 

He entered the stables, and just at the door 
Baynes joined. 

“So this is where Baynes comes!” observed 
Frank. 

“TI wonder how much he is in debt here?” 
queried Freddy. “I feel pretty certain he is not 
ve ular in paying.” 

et tine moment the stable-keeper re-appeared, 
and Frank heard him say— 

“ Well, I'll do it ; but if anything happens—” 

Now, as the intelligent reader well knows, 
such words will admit of a variety of construc- 
tions, and Frank, not being very suspicious, 
thought nothing of them. 
eoou can have @ horse, sir; but she’s rather 

‘resb.” 

“That doesn’t matter, I like a little spirit in 
a horse.” 

“Saddle Brown Bess,” shouted the stable- 
keeper. 

“ Brown Beas, sir!” gaid the man, scratching 
his head. 

“Yes, Brown Bess ! Don’t you hear what I say, 
you great gaping idiot.?” 

“ Mad Bess she ought to be called,” mattered 
the man, as he walked away to do as ordered. 

“Don’t youride that mare, Frank,” said Freddy, 
“she is a most vicious brute.” 

“ Only a little spirit, I suppose.” 

In a minute Brown Bess made her appearance, 
amd a wild looking creature she was, though 
extremely handsome. 7 

“Bown Bess is a soldier's musket, Frank. If 
you load that Brown Bess, it is you who will go 
off,” observed Freddy, who could not resist the 
temptation to make a bad pun. 

“ She is certainly a vicious-looking brute.” 

At this moment Baynes, who was some little 
distance away, spoke ostensibly to the ostler by 
whose side he was standing, but evidently with 
the intention that his words should be heard by 
every one present. 

“ Pretty fellows to go out for a ride!” he ex- 
claimed, in a sneering manner. “They are 
afraid to mount the mare because she happens 
to be a little bit skittish.” 

“T must show them that I am not afraid,” 
whispered Frank. “ Keep her steady a moment, 
my man.” 

Daring momentary pause in the antics her 
ladyship had been indulging in, Egerton lightly 
vaulted into the saddle. 

“Let go!” he shouted, to the groom, at the 
same time gathering up the reins. 

The groom instantly released his hold of the 
bridle, and Brown Bess commenced a series of 
the most extraordinary kicks and leaps. 

Frank kept his seat well, and soon convinced 
ene animal that he was not to be trifled 
with. 

After riding her two or three times round the 
yard, she became tolerably quiet, and then 
Freddy, who was mounted on a very quiet and 
tather ancient steed, led the way out into the 
otreet. 


A restless twitching of the ears convinced the 
rider of Brown Bess that she would require very 
careful riding. 

Two or three streets were traversed safely, 
and Frank began to fancy that the animal was 
not quite so mad as was generally believed. 

The market-place was at length reached. 

A drove of pigs being conducted: to the 
slangbter-house (the market was nearly over) 
attracted the mare’s attention ; but. she showed 
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But the tones with which the market 
place was paved looked eo hard and uninvitig 
that he resisted the temptation. 

“What can the beast mean to do?” thought 
Frank, as Brown Bess made straight for the open 
portals of the town-hall which graced one side 
of the market place, while Freddy on his Rosi: 
nante, yelled to the people to help to stop it 

The intention of the animal was soon evident, 

She would take refuge from the equalling, 
grunting tribe in the justice room. 

Well it was for the beadle that he fled from 
his post, and took refuge in the neighbourin 
hostelry, known as the “ Wheatsheaf,” for h: 
Brown Bess come in contact with him, as she 
dashed beneath the portico, his portly carcass 
would have received many a dire bruise, even if, 
haply, no bones had been broken. 

“Pon, to tell the truth, began to grow 
alarmed, as he found his steed wildly carecring 
through the entrance of the town-hall, and up 
the broad stone staircase that led to the offices of 
the corporation. 

He to calculate the chances of broken 
limbs ; and the thought swiftly flashed through 
his mind that Baynes had persuaded the stable- 
keeper to mount him on this mad animal in the 
hopes that a broken limb might be the result. 

All things must have an end, however. 

Bess, on arriving ,at the top of the grand 
staircase, stopped so suddenly that our hero 
nearly went flying over her head. 

By a great effort, however, he managed to keep 
his seat. 

Had either of the office doors been open, the 
chances are that the mare would haye entered 
one or other of the rooms. b 

As it was, she half turned her head, and seeing 
the difficulties of the position to which she had 
brought herself, began to tremble violently. 

A slight relaxation of the jaws enabled Frank 
once more to get a firm pull on the bit. 

“She has brought me up here, she shall carry 
me down,” said he, to himeelf. 

A gentle pull at the near reia, and she turned 
as carefully and quietly as possible, still slightly 


trembling. 

It was ne to give her the slightest 
possible touch with the heel to induce her to 
commence the descent ; then she began to pick 
her way down the stone steps as gingerly asa 
farmer's wife treading among new-laid eggs. 

He reached the door, and was greeted with a 
terrific cheer from the people who had assembled 
to witness the denouément of this strange per- 
formance. 

The noise was listened to with the greatest 
calmness by Bess, who seemed in the perpe- 
tration of that one wild freak to have com- 
pletely changed her nature. 

Diaregarding the cries of the beadle, who 
emerged from his retreat, and shouted to our 
hero to surrender himself to his custody for 
contempt of the corporation, Frank trotted 
quietly away, and rejoined Freddy Webber, who 
was waiting on the other side of the market- 
place, expecting each moment to see his friend 
appear, either flying through one of the upper 
windows or borne out on a shutter. 

His delight when he saw Frank quietly riding 
towards him unharmed can be better imagined 
than described. 

“For Heaven's sake, let us get back to the 
stables,” he said, as soon as the first congratula- 
tions were over. ° 

“ Why go back ?” asked Frank. 

“To leave that horrid brute with her owner.” 

“TY came ont for a ride, Freddy, and I mean 
to have aride. Come along.” 

“No, no; not on that beast.” 

“Yes, on this beast, as you rudely call her. 
She is a splendid animal, and when we get out 
on Oddman’s Downs you shail see how she car 


no signs of fear till one of them, having felt the | £0. 


lash of the drover's whip, set up & loud aqueal- 
ing. : 

Brown Bess immediately managed to get the 
bit between her teeth, and began to leap over the 
railings which divided the various cattle pens in 
the market place. 

The few people about hastily got out of the 
way, and Frank finding he could not control 
me mare began to think of throwing himself 
of 


And, despite all Freddy’s entreaties to the 
contrary, Frank trotted off through the strects 
and soon gained the large open space he had 
alluded to. 3 

Looking round, he saw Freddy coming along 
at as good a canter as he could screw out of his 
somewhat antiquated specimen of a horse. 

“Freddy, you see those three fir trees yonder ?” 
he asked, as soon as his companion came up. 

(To be continned. Commenced in No. 166.) 
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A STRANGE CAREER; 


OR, THE FORGER'S VICTIM. 
—-—_. 
OHAPTER THE LAST.—(continued), 


pm UT it was not necessary to do 80 
long ; for, overjoyed at his es- 
cape, and having the money 
he had received from Pendle 
in his pocket, he indulged in 
8 long debauch, in the midst 
of which he mistook a bottle 
of one of his own drugs for 
champange, and dranksohearty 
a draught of it that he was a corpse within an 
hour. 

Maria, after a preliminary examination, was 
remanded to enable the police to search for 
further evidence. 

Oscar, considering that she had in a great 
measure saved Cissy from Pendle’s scheme, 
offered to become bail for her; but this was 
refused. 

On her arrival at the prison she sent for the 
governor and the ordi- 
nary, desiring them to 
bring writing materials 
with them, and in their 
presence dictated a full 
confession of all that had 
passed under her cogni- 
sance during her resi- 
dence with Pendle ; one 
extract only, as it con- 
cerns a portinn of our 

, we shall give. 
ut seventeen years 
previously, a German 
geatleman, of the name 
of De Buyter, having 
involved himself in @ 
political intrigue that 
was certain to fail, came 
over to England, to 
which he had previously 
transferred the greater 
of his fortune, the 
investment of which he 
had placed in the hands 
of Pendle. 

He married, and a 
daughter was born to 
him, soon after which 
he sought an interview 
with Pendle,and charged 








to adopt it, and to give them the money she had | joy were over, she was enabled to supply Mr. 


received from Pendle. 


Prewis with such information as to the pi 


roperty 
The tramps eagerly caught at the idea, and| she ought to have possessed before becoming the 


promised faithfully that the child should be 
carefully tended, and be treated as their own. 


They gave their name as Armitage, and their | amination of Pendle’s 


address, during the winter months, as Shire 
Lane, Temple Bar ; the summer they passed in 
roving through the country. 


victim of Pendle, as to set that active lawyer at 
work ; and, after the usual legal delays—an ex- 
papers, comprising every- 
thing—he succeeded in recovering the whole, 
besides a large sum of money that was standing 
to the credit of the deceased De Ruyter in the 


She had seen the child frequently afterwards, | bank. 


and satisfied herself that it had been well treated ; 
indeed, she had seen it as lately as four years 
back, soon after which the Armitages died, and 
she had lost sight of it. 

When she returned to Pendle’s, she found the 
house in an uproar. 

The poor young mother had discovered the loss 
of her child, and, on Pendle’s refusal to call in 
the police, to search for it, had accused him of 
murdering it for purposes of his own, and, as 
Maria entered, was struggling violently to es- 
cape from the house, 

Pendle, never scrupulous, struck her a heavy 
blow, which stunned her, and, while in that con- 
dition, poured into her mouth some liquor that 





At the second examination of Maria, no pro- 
secutor appeared. 

For the sin, whatever it may have been, that 
placed her originally in the power of Pendle, 
she was silent on, and as she could only be 
proved by her confession to have had a guilty 
knowledge of crimes committed by another, 
that was looked upon as balanced by the services 
she had rendered Cissy ; so she was discharged 
from custody, and, aided by the bounty of Oscar, 
passed the remainder of her life in penitence 
and peace. 2 
Oscar, in the possession of a wife he is devoted 
to, and surrounded by his friends, is fast for- 
getting the past, for he believes that in his 
present happiness he is 
fully repaid for the dan- 

ers he underwent dur- 
ing the eventful portion 
of His 8TRANGE 
CAREER. 


ee 


‘THE lady who remarked 
that “people who live 
next door always play 
the piano badly,” did not 
make a real bull, nor 
did that other lady, who 
sought to express her sen- 
prisons after na nupleassat 

ip in spring, by saying 
that the “sea fat lamp 


ig 

bathed in all the winter.’ 
A true bull was that of 
the Irish lad, who, bein 
ee ean 0 
o' , Teturned, ea} 
that “he had counted all 
but three, and those three 
jumped around so he 
couldn’t count them.” 
Perhaps the most perfect 
bull of this kind, and the 
one on which the mind 
lingers with the test 








is it re- 


























him with acting wrongly 
by him, demanding the 
immediate delivery of 
every document and se- 
curity held for him by 
Pendle, 

Pendle at first declined to comply, but ulti- 
mately gave them up, and De Ruyter departed. 

He was, however, attacked on his road home, 
the papers stolen, and he himself sv much in- 
jured that he expired a few hours after. 

The docwments were next morning again in 
Pendle's hands. 

Six months afterwards Pendle had persuaded 
the young widow to contract a secret marriage 
with him, and shortly after brought her to Mary- 
lebone Lane to reside. 


She was unconscious that the marriage was a 


A few days after her arrival Pendle had sum- 
moned Maria, and, placing a fifty-pound note in 
her hand, bade her take the child away and 
throw it into the Thames, or destroy it in any 
manner she pleased, so long that it never turned 
up against him. 

Fearful of refusing, she took the child from 
the house, and proceeded as far as Greenwich 
without being able to determine what to do with 
it, 

The child was about twelvemonths old, and its 
engaging manner won upon her. 

Crossing Blackheath, she was accosted by a 
man, woman, and a little boy, who told her they 
were on their way to the Kentish hop-grounds, 
and begged a trifle of her to help them on their 


Th 
e theught then occurred to her to ask them 








“MARIA WAS STRUGGLING VIOLENTLY TO ESCAPE FROM THE HOUBE,” 


had the effect of deadening the faculties for some 
considerable length of time, and then, with the 
assistance of Maria, carried her to a room he had 
specially prepared for such cases, and fastened 
her to the wall. 

There she had remained for years, and would 
most probably have died there, had it not been 
for the search that took place after Oscar's inno- 
cence of the murder of Barbara had been proved. 

She further stated that she felt positive, not 
only from the name, but from the appearance of 
Cissy, that she was the daughter of Mra. Ruyter, 
and that she had in keeping a chain and small 
locket that the child had worn round ita neck 
at the time she took it from its cot. 

Upon hearing this, Oscar reproached himself 
with having in his happiness forgotten the un- 
fortunate he had been instrumental in rescuing, 
and immediately drove off to the workhouse to 
inquire into her state. 

To his delight he found that care and atten- 
tion had not been bestowed in vain ; that though 
her mind was still clouded, she had vastly im- 
proved, and that in a few weeks the physicians 
hoped to see her mental and bodily constitution 
in a great measure restored, 

This hope was not fallacious. 

By degrees her intellect returned, and they 
were enabled to impart to her a knowledge that 
happy days were yet in store for her, and to 
assure her that her daughter lived, and would 
soon see her; and, when at last the desired in- 
terview took place, and the first gushings of her 


rand: — “Oh, I am 80 
glad,” exclaimed the lady, 
one day at table, “that I 
don’t like spinach.” “ Wh: 
are you glad of it ?” good. 
naturedly asked Talleyrand. ‘Because, don't you 
see,” the fair dame replied, “ if I liked spinach, 
then I should eat it ; and I hate it 2" 

Joan BILLines ON THE MACKEREL.—The mack- 
erel iz a game fish. ought to be well 
edukated, they are always in ls. They are very 
easy to bite, are caught with a piece ov flannel 

etticoat tied into a Book. They are not the only 

d ov fish that are caught by the eame bail. 
Mackerel inhabit the sea, but those that inhabit the 
grocerys taste to me az though they had been born 
and fatted on salt, They want a good deal ov fresh- 
ing before they are eaten, and want a good deal ov 
freshing afterward. If I kan have plenty ov mack- 
erel for breakfast, I kan generally make my other 
two meals out ov cold water. Mackerel are kon- 
sidered by many , Reople the best fish that swims, 
and are called It ov the earth.” 

“WILL you do me a favour?” says young 
Brooks, to“ hia wealthy friend, Simon’ Hansom. 
“ What is it, George?” says Hansom, “I wish you 
to loan me a hundred dollars, air.” “Call at my 
counting-house,” rejoined Hansom. George was 
not long in paying his respects. “What security 
can you give me, young gentleman?’ “My own 
personal security, sir,” “Very well, get in here,” 
says Hansom, lifting up the lid of a large iron 
chest. “Get in there!” exclaimed George, in as- 
tonishment. “What for?” “ Why, this is the 
place where I always keep my securities 1” 

“ Way, dear me, Mr. Longswallow,” said a good 
old lady, “how can you drink a whole quart of 
that hard cider at just'a single draught ?” As soon 
as the man could breathe again, he replied :—“I 
beg pardon, madame, but upon my honour ’twas s0 
hard I couldn't bite it off.” 





BUFFALO BILL, 


THE KING OF THE BORDER MEN, 
—e— ‘ 
CHAPTER X. 


T was a sickening ride for poor Lillie, 
with no music but the groans of thé 
wounded men, 

And yet hope was in her heart, for 
often did she strain her eyes, look- 
ing back to see if help was coming. 

This was noticed by Dave Tutt, 
who kept urging his party to its 





utmost speed, 

“They're but two that would follow,” said he, 
“and when they’ve had time for a second thought, 
they'll not leave the other women till 
they get them to a safe place. That 
is what took ’em back so quick last 
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eoward to help her, and felt ashamed of herself for, 
even by a look, having tried to encourage him. 

Hers was 2 sory expreenire face, for read her 
feelings in the ce of contempt which followed 
Stark as he fell 3 

“Tf you want to coquette, find a man and not a 
sneak to try the game with,” he said, in a low tone. 
“You'll find me worth a hundred such cowards if 

uare but half kind. Asto ever getting away 

me alive, don’t think of it. I wouldn't to 
hurt mi, but Td kill and scalp you before another 
should glory in ing you, or them get you 
back from whom I’ve taken you.’ 

Lillie made no answer, 

She was weak and weary. 

Hope was indeed faint in hersad heart. Yielding 
to fatigue, she leaned back against the cnrtained 
side of the waggon and slept. 

How long she slumbered she did not know, but 
she was wakened by the sound of rushing water, 
and, looking out, saw that it was light and they 
were fording a river, broad, but shallow, and full of 
willow-covered islands. 

Oh, had it been night, she thought, what a place 
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Dave Tutt rode back, cursing awfully. The four 
horses ahead of the waggon pinged fearfully. The 


treacherous quicksand g from under their 
tan wargan ial begin visihly: 15 oolly 

eo Wag itsel gan vil lee: 
and dee; fn the water. 7 ee 


the driver, assisted by Tutt, who lashed 
the horses until it seemed as if they must break 
from the harness, tried to move the waggon on. 

Deeper and deeper, until the wounded men 
shrieked out for help to save them from drowning. 

Then, and not till then, did Dave Tutt give up a 
hope of getting the waggon out. 

‘Now he took Lillie on his own erful horse, 
and called upon Frank Stark and others to get the 
helpless men to the land in the same way. 

The harness was then cut, the team got to the 
shore, and the waggon abandoned. 

To M‘Kandlas, the rough removal was terrible. 
His wound bled externally afresh, and blood com- 
ing from his mouth made matters appear even yet 
worse for him, 

A halt was now im ive: hole okt 

Stark proposed st wi party shou! 

camp, throw up a cotton-wood stock- 
ade) and be ready to fight it out if 
their pursuers came up. 





night. Now it'll take ’em at least 
two days to drive to the settlements, 
anda full day if they get men and 
start right back, before they can by 
sty chance get on our trail. And 
then athousand braves will jump on 
their horses at the call of the Eagle- 
Bye of the Hills, So, gal, dismiss all 
hope, and make up your mind to be 
mine willingly. It will be your fault 
ifT'm rough.” 

A bitter answer was at Lillie’s lips, 
bot, at that instant, she caught a 
glance from the eye of Frank Stark, 
who rode along on the other side of 
Dave Tutt—a glance expressing his 
admiration so plainly that a new idea 
entered her mind. 

Could she not use this man 
against the other? Through him 
might she not effect her escape ? 

She would try it. 

Alook—ah, how much a look can 
my|—told the lesser ruffian of the 
two that the captive liked him better 
than she did her captor. 

His eyes met hers again and again, 
and a glow of strange pleasure 
fushed his face, for he certainly saw 
: her look an encouragement of 

jope, 

“By all the reptiles that ever 
cnwied, Dave Tutt goes under, if 
she says I can take his place,” he 
muttered to himself. ‘And if I can 
read eyes, that is what she means.” 

lillie saw that her plan was be- 
inning to work, and the air of deep 
espondency which she had been 
wearing passed away. 

Tutt did not penetrate the cause, 
but he noticed that she was more 
cheerful, and it rather pleased him, 
foche had feared she would in her 
desperation try to take her own life. 

‘Their route now tended more to the 





“J, for one, will never desert my 
ola Iader while life is in him!” be 
said, “The colonel has been true as 


This was loudly applauded by the 
men, and Dave Tutt, who, in his own 
utter selfishness, would have gladly 
gone on with all the able men, leaving 
the helpless behind, did not now dare 
to propose the measure. 

jut he did not like to remain there 
even for a short time, for he dreaded 
the pursuit of two such men as 
Buffalo Bill and his mate. 

“Yes,” said he, deeming it best to 
chime in with the man whom he had 
hated in all the bitterness of his 
heart from the inseant ber caw him 
exchan; glances Lillie. 
“Yes, Ekin we'd better make a 
stand here until we can move our 
wounded, I go in for it. Bo, Frank 
Stark, you take all the men that can 
be spared from and fit 
up as @ stockade as you can 
with the tools we have. ‘[here’s 
some drift wood around, and sod can 
be cut with a hatchet as well as a 
spade. And, as them who may 
come, can't overtake us for a day or 
two yet, why I'll ride on, and get 
the gal out of the way. I can do 
this, and be back before there’s any 
fighting.” 

‘“T don't like Dave's plan a bit!” 
ried Frank Stark. 

“Who the devil asked you to like 
it?” said Dave, ferociously. n 

“We can’t afford to lose a single 
rifle, when such men as Wild Bill and 


his mate are after us. And we don’t 
know what minute they may heave 
in sight. As to the she can be 





hid right here—put on one of them 
islands where she can’t git away and 








north; the leader wished to strike 
the South Platte, and follow it up to 
the region where his friends were 
thickest, 


When night came on, a halt was made on the open 
mairie, 


Bat only a couple of hours were allowed for the 
menand animals to get food and rest when they 
again moved on by moonlight. 

Frank Stark, encouraged by Lillie’s glances, had 
made several attempts to get a word with her; but. 
Dave Tutt, while they were stopping, remained near 
her all the time, 

Once, when his attention seemed drawn away, she 

lea sign as if she was writing, and Frank 
swered it by an understanding nod, but neither 
GEL RoW had missed the keen eye that was on 

“Look here, Frank Stark,” said Tutt, in a savage 
tone; “if you've lived long enough, try, just try to 
we my path. You know me, and I’m in no 
a Just now for trifling. Come within twenty 
‘eet of this waggon again, till I give you permission, 
mall patsix ragged holes in your carcass with my 
nrolver, Now to the rear and stay there !” 

‘Stark was no coward, but there was something in 
Tawa ye just then which told him that silence 
obedience would be politic if nothing more. 
Mth bat asingle angry glance, he fell back, 

Poor Lillie thought that’ he was too much of 8 











TORTRAIT OF DAVE TUTT. 













for concealment if 
of the gon e 

Dave Tutt v id, testing the depth of the 
water before the waggon followed ; and, on looking 
out, she saw Frank Stark riding close by the hinder 
wheel. 

A glance from his eyes told her that he was yet 
her friend, and meant to do something for her. 

As Tutt neared the opposite bank of the river it 
became deeper, and it was evident that the team 
would have all it could do to get the waggon through, 
over the qui ind bottom, for the water would 
reach to the waggon bed, if not higher. 

“Put the whip to your horses and make them 
drag through here lively !” shouted Dave to the 
driver, and the latter, obeying, urged the team on. 

But a heavy lurch of the waggon while it was in 
the deepest part told that something had given 


she could only have slipped out 





























of the wheels had come off, most probably 
from a lost linch-pin, 

Lillie in an instant thought how the linch-pin 
was lost, and repented of her precipitate condemna- 
tion of Frank Stark. 

Delay was everything—and this must cause delay. 


way, and the next second the team came to a com- | 4m captain, 


where bullets, won't, hit ed the 
fi and when we've whi 

ean Dave can go and fetch her 
and tote her off to the hills.” 

If Dave Tutt could have killed Frank Stark with 
a look while this was being said, Frank would never 
have finished his speech. i 

Dave’s white face wore a ghostly smile as he 
said— 

“Since Frank Stark seems to have so much to say, 
I will yield up the leadership of the party entirely 
to him. I only took it because the colonel here asked 
me to; but I now resign. So, Mr. Stark, you arenow 
captain | I hope you'll prove your ability to take 
care of this party and get them off to the hills in 
safety.” 

“JT will, with help,” said Frank, coolly. 

“You'll not bave much of my help, my brave 
fellow. I’m going on my own hook the gal is 
going with me.” 

“What! Desert your comrades in the hour of 
peril? Yon dare not andyou shall not. You eay I 

Then by the Big Elk of all elks, I'll 
show you that I am. Bfter to leave us now, and half 
a dozen bullets shall pierce your carcass, AmI not 
right, men?” 

“ Aye—aye, hurrah for Frank Stark, he carries a 
full hand with every ace in the pack,” shouted one, 
and his words were applauded and echoed on every 
side, 
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* Devil, I'll cut your heart out for this,” cried Dave, 
no longer able to restrain himself. 

“Wait till I get this party to the Black Hills, and 
I'll give you the best chance you ever had,” said 
Frank, who, encouraged every instant by the ap- 
proving eyes of Lillie, began to feel every incha 

ero. 


“Tt may be a Jong time, but curse you, I will 
wait. And now build your camp and its defences. 
I suppose your captainship has no objection to my 
taking the young lady in whom you seem to take 
#0 much interest over to one of the islands. I can 
shoot as well from an island if our enemies try to 
cross as from here.” 

“The young lady will be quite as safe irside of 
the stockade as on an island under your gentle care,” 
said Frank, urged by an sppenling glance from her 
eyes to prevent the plan which Dave now laid to 
have her alone in his power. 

The companionship of rafflans was more safe than 
re him. a Bu 

owe ve everything your own way now. it 
remember, Frank Stark Sen we get to the hills, it 
is ou or me, and wich knives.” 

‘All right, Dave Tutt, I’m your man then, but 
now we've got work to do.” 


CHAPTER Xt. 


ALL night long, without a thought of sleep or even 
a sign of fatigue, Buffalo Bill and his mate rode 
around, gathering men and making 
the expedition in search of his lost 

By sunrise they were all assembled, 

ot two dressed or armed alike; some mounted 
on noble thorough-breds, others on hardy, wild-eyed 
mustangs; some young and alender; others tall, 
weather-bronzed, all bone and muscle—they looked 
like true fighting-men. 

There was a slight pause after these men, some 
thirty in number, were ranged in line ready to take 
column of march, 

It was when Bill’s mother and sister stepped 
forward to say good-bye. 


“ Heaven bless and aid you and your friends, m 
dear boy,” said the pod Christian mother. “ 
mother's prayers and hopes go with you.” 

“And a aister’s, too, dear brother,” said Lottie, 
tears in her eyes as she spoke, 

“ And Kitty Muldoon says the good luck be wid 
yez all, and bad luck to the devil’s born that’s got 

‘ise Lillie wid ‘em. Bring one home wid ye jist, 
so I may scratch the eyes out of his ugly head.” 

A shont of laughter followed this outburst from 
Kitty, and, before it fairly subsided, Buffalo Bill, 
who had @ good deal of the soldier in him, sang 


e ae By fours! column right, and forward at a 
Tot |" 

The red men of the pldins dread such men. 

They knew by many a sudden onslaught, many a 
brief, wild fight, how bo rdermen fight. 

Away at a sweeping trot, changing to a walk only 
when they ascended some steep pitch, and frequently 
a gallop as they went down. 

it was alnost night when they reached the old 
fort, but there was plenty of light and time left 
before darkness to examine the unburied bodies of 
whites and Indians. 

That of Jaké M‘Kandlas could not be found. 

“ He either is not dead, or else they have carried 
his body along to bury it,” sald Buffalo Bill. 

“ Thoy’ve got a waggon ; here’s the tracks,” cried 
Wild Bill, whose eye had been more on signs than 
on the bodies, 

“There was one in the old barn,” said Bill. 

“ And here's more, mate ; she, your sister, is with 
them, Look at that track,” cried Wild Bifl, as he 
sprang from Black Nell, and examined a small foot- 
print in the soil. 


yparations for 
iter. 


“Yes, yes, it was her foot did that,” cried the 
brother. “Look for the track of Dave Tatt's horse 
further on, Bill.” 


“T’ve found it right here,” cried Wild Bill. 
“We're on the right track now, and it is onlya 
matter of time to get to ’em. e’ve got to reach 
’em careful, or they may kill poor Miss Lillie for 
spite. Jake M‘Kandlas, if he is alive, is mean 
enough for that, and I don’t believe Dave Tutt is 
a bit better.” 

“Yes,” said Buffalo Bill, “we must be fast and 
careful, too. Loosen girths, boys, and feed your 
horees, There’s corn and oats in the old barn. 
We'll all get a bite, and rest for two hours, and then 
go ahead by moonlight. The waggon trail will be 
easy to follow in the grass or over the sand.” 

The men now put their horses out to feed, and 
then went to getting supper, while the two Billa, 
for the first time in sixty hours, dropped on the 
ground to get a little sleep b « ‘orting agaix, 








== 
CHAPTER XII, 
Wir# no tools but their camp-axes and tomahawks, 
the men under Frank Stark built for themselves a 
really formidable stockade. 
Near the stockade, and completely under rifle 
cover, was a corral of stakes, into which the stocks 


| could be driven at night, or on the approach of 


danger, 

"These arrangements showed that Frank Stark 
was capable, to say the least, of taking the com- 
mani 


Dave had assisted in the work, but took particular 
pains never to go out of sight of Lillie. 

Frank determined to have an unobserved interview 
with her, and to effect it, called off a regular stock 
and picket-guard for the night, assigning to each 
man a special post. 

That furthest from the stockade—and it was a 
six-hour watch—was given to Dave Tutt. 

The night set in not quite as clear as on the 
preceding one, fer floating clouds frequently swept 
athwart the sky and shut out the moonlight. 

Now Frank Stark determined if posstble to find 
out how Lillie regarded him, and if, as he hoped, 
his conduct in regard to Dave Tutt had pleased her, 
to avow something more than a mere interest in 


er, 

Approaching the separate apartment which he 
had built for her, and, seeing her seated near the 
door on an improvised bench he had himself made 
for her use, he asked, in a low tote, if she would 
not like to look out on the river. 

ie Tbsok you, sir ; you have been kind to me. I 
will be glad to do so,” was her reply. 

And she followed him to a part of the stockade 
-where, from a bench of tarf, they couli? look out on 
the river and its bush-covered isl 


Frank was silent for two or three minutes after 
they reached this 6) allowing her to look out on 
the water and the pralris beyond without disturb- 

her reverie. 


in 

been in his rade nature, lawless and full of evil, 
there was a reverence for the purity which made 
him silent uniil she chose to speak. At last her 
voice fell on his ear. 1 ae biask? 

ought to be very grateful to you, . Stark,’ 
she said, “for interfering with that wretch to 
keep him from carrying me off to the hills, And1 
am. From my heart I thank you.” 

“Lord bless your sweet face, Miss Lillie, I 
haven't done half what I'd like to do for ou" he 
said, rly, “I have never in all my life seen 
anyone 80 good or half eg pretty as you, and 
it makes me feel wild and devilish to think any 
harm should come to you, and I'll die before I'll see 
you prongen 

“Oh! you, thank you, Mr. Stark. You do 
ot know how your words comfort me. If you only 
could get me back to my poor, broken-hearted 
mother, I believe you { Wouldn’t you ?” 


tions, and to frustrate those whose thoughts are 
evil. Good-night, good friend.” 

“ Qood-night, Mise Lillie !” 

“She is an angel, if ever one watks the earth!” 
murmured Frank, as he watched her gliding away 
towards her quarters. “I never meant to leave the 
boys, but for her I'd die twenty deaths. She may 
love me for it yet. A woman who knows a true 
heart beats only for her must think of it some time, 
and not unkindly, too.” 


CHAPTER XU, 


Wire only a couple of hours’ rest, the under 
Buffalo Bul started on from the ruins econ 
Bons, the teail made by the waggon being easy to 


w 
While it led towards the valley of the Republican, 
the two leading bordermen were rather surprised, 
for the sinuous windings of that stream led far 
away from the direct route to the Black Hills, in 
which it Was known the M’Kandias gang had their 
secret haunts and hiding places. 

oat hen aie made a sudden turn eee te 
nort! ing towards the of the 
then Wild Bill exelaimed— ee eee 

“1 know now the very spot the varmints are 
heading for. Lf they wasn’t so rasoaiy tricky, and 
might change their course after tuking it, I could 
take a nigh cut and head ’em off.” 

“They’ve got Cheyennes with ’em, and there's 
no knowin’ what bend they might take,” said his 
mate. “We had better follow the trail. They 
can’t rah the Bub nee of us—not suck oe 
waggon to drag ; am tl do, we're eno r 
twie their number.” mae 

“That's a0; but we musn't wear out our horses,” 
said Wild Bill. “A man without a good horse isn't 
kaif & man in a fight on the plains, and that we all 

now. 

“That is so; but I hate to think how my daring 
sister must feel as she goes further and further 
away from those she loves. But she knows I'll be 
on the trail. I'll not fret any more, but hoki my 
spite till I can draw a bead on Dave Tutt.” 

When the party reached the first halting-place 
on the plains, where the robbers had made a tem- 
porary rest, they looked in vain for the foot-tracks 
of Lillie. 

She had not been allowed to descend from the 
waggon here. 

ey had now come so far and so fast that a halt 
for the entire night was necessary, or their stock 
would be used up too much for active service. 

No fires were made—they had cooked provisions 
sufficient ; therefore, the buffalo chips that lay thick 
around the little pond were undisturbed. 

e dawn of another day found men amd horses 
fresh and ready for a vigorous start. 

They moved at a steady, sweeping gait until after- 


And her dark hazel eyes turned on Kim with a | noon, and then Buffalo Bill brought them down toa 


look which thrilled every nerve in his frame. 
“Wouldn't I? Miss Lillie, I—I don’t know what 
to say. I hate to leave them that trust in me, but 
since I have met you, I don’t want to lead a wicked 
life any more. em that I serve with now are 
determined to fight against the old flag that I was 
born under, and to entice the red fiends of the plains 
to do the same, and to carry fire and carnage along 
the border. I don’t want todoit, If Ican manage 
to get you off and back to your friends, will you 
try to fave them receive me not as a robber and a 
bad man, but as a soldier who will fight for his 
, 


country 

“TI will, I will, and my brother ; but forgive me, 
sir, if I ask one question. Were you one of the 
men who were with Oolonel M‘Kandlas when my 
poor father was murdered ?” 

“ Wo 5 I have only been with the band for two 

rears.” 
os “Then I can promise for my brother. He has 
sworn never to touch hands with one of those men 
but to kill them.” 

“T don’t blame him, for I’ve heard old Jake boast 
how the cowardly deed was done, Miss Lillie, I 
will help you, because I love you better than life, 
I don't ask you to love me, but when you see how I 
am ready to risk all, and, if necd be, todie for you, 
I know you will not despise me.” 

“No ; I shall honour and respect you, Mr, Stark, 
and hold you as a dear and noble friend. In such a 
time, and in such a situation as I now am im, you 
can expect no more than thia.” 

“No, Miss Lillie ; and it is more than I deserve, 
But now that we understand each other, you had 
better go back to your quarters and reat all you can, 
I will lay my plans to get you away from here 
either to-night or to-morrow night, and, when they 
are laid, I will carry them through. Rest while you 
can, for when I on you, all your strength and 





courage Te be needed.” qn: 
“T will be ready, and ill pray for the good 
Father above to Help you in all your good inten- 


slower pace. 

For over the plains the eye can detect objects at 

an immense distance, while concealed among the tall 

bushes and trees that skirt the river banks, 

undreds might lurk unseen, their vicinity unknown 
until it was felt. 

Halting in sight of the river-growth, the party 
had another long rest. 

When night with its shadows came on, they moved 
again. 

The moonlight enabled them to see the trail, and 
yet it was not sufficiently vivid for the party to be 
discovered at any great distance. 

It is doubtful if any déscovery of the rovers would 
have been made by our bordermen, had no€ one of 
those incidents occurred which no camp with animals 
in it can be guarded from. 

The neigh of a horse, or the braying of a mule 
can be heard as far as a frampet, and the latter 
sound reaching the ears of the bordermen as they 
approached the river on their third night ont, put 
them at once on their guard. 

There had been no fires ighted by the M‘Kandias 
party at night, but they could not keep their animals 
a 


When this sound was heard, the perty at once 
came to a halt, and dismounted, while Baffalo Bill 
and his mate rode on to reconnoitre. . 

They left orders for their party not to move till 
they returned, withont they heard firing, and if 
they did, then to hurry in and take a share in what 
might be going on. 

‘The two bordermen rode swiftly on towards the 
river, during a brief time of comparative darkness, 
while a cloud bank obscured the moon, then, as the 
clouds moved by, they dropped with their well- 
trained horses to the earth, for with the coming 
light they saw that they were very near the river. 

It was well for them to do so, for when the moon 
came out clearly, they distinctly saw the stockade 
looming up on other aide-of the river. 

What it meant they could not understand. 
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Why a party like that of which they were in 
suit thou halt and fortify defensive position, 
was something they could not comprehend. 

Buffalo Bill was the first to speak. 

“ That’s a fort—and by the way it rises from the 
bank, @ pretty strong one I’m ing,” said he. 

“Yes; but have they bad time to build it, or are 
they in it ?” said Wild Bill. “If it is their work, and 
they are there, they mean fight, and to do it with all 
the advantages. We could charge ’em on the plains, 
but charging a fort won't py without we know we 
can get into it on a jump.’ 

“That’s so, Bal. And we must know al} about 
that place before we go any further—that is with 
the party, . ‘You stay here till I cross and see what's 
there.’ 

“No—you stay, and I will go. It’s a risk, and 
your life’ worth more than mine,” said Wild Bil. 

“That's mo such thing, Bill—your life is as dear 
tome as my own ; and where's the risk ? It's my right 
to go, for I've got more at stake in thie game than 
Rr My poor Lillie ia over there in the power of 

ve Futt. I couldn't stey here if you went,’”” 

“Then let us both go.” 

“No, Bill; aad I'll tli you why. If 
dent they should get us both, our party withoutene 
or other of as to lead, wonld never do anything in a 
fight with sueh scoundrels fenced in. So now 
stay till I come back, or yom know by hearing s 
shooting that they’ve got me. Do it, Bid, if you love 
me ! 


“Tt ie about as hard as drawit’ sound mate? 
but if you say so, I E most. at be 
earefol and get back. ‘@ haven’s & great 
eral more of night ahead of us, so you'll have to be 
lively.’ 

“TH be al that. Keep Powder Face and Black 
Nell bond ots Bight, for FU foot it ove sa aa 

Br io Bill now, in a crowc posit 
on toward thé river, while he mate with the 
two horses laying down waited for what might tern 


up. 

Wild Bill watched his friend a long as he could 
see him, until be was lost in a thick clep of bushes 
on the edge of the river. 

Shortly after he saw quite » log of drift wood 
moving slowly down the cuzrent, but, as it neared 
the other shore very fast while it went down, he 
com: the plaa of Buffalo Bill to get across 
unobserved, if they were on watch in the stockade, 

When the log stranded near a steep, bush- 
crowned bank on the other side of the river, 
knew thas his friend was safely on the other side, 
and that now the most dangerous past of his work 
““humiously he watched the stockede hardly 

Anxiously wal | the : 
breathing aload, lest he shoald lose a eound, he 
Ieoked Janel listesed’ nome oneness Bata 

ill, 
A full hour passed in this way. He began 
glance often toward the east, for he knew that 
dawn could not be far off. 

“What can Bill be about ?” he mattered. “He 
has had time to scont all around there, and get 
tack. I don’t like this layin’ here like a fool, and 
doing nothing a bit. But he'd make a noise if 
they'd him. I can’t make it out. Ah! there's 
the log in the stream again. He is coming at last.” 





to 
the 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Ix the settlement where Mrs. Cody, Lottie, and 
Hay: Muhioon were left for protection, there was 
m anxiety after the departure of so many of 
the men with Baffalo Bill. For it was too near 
two , the Missouri and Indian, to be con- 
sidered safe, if all the fearful murders regarding 
rebellion and war were trae which had bees reach- 
ing them through various sources for weeks. 

_ in truth there were not ten men capable of bear- 
ing arme left in the place, though there were full a 
hundred women and children, 

The widow and her daughter were quartered at 
the small and only tavern in the place, kept by a 
crippled octogenarian whose constant boast was 
that he had “ fit” the British in 1812, and could do 
it“ agin” if they’d only come where he was. As 
his only weapon of offence was a crutch, there was 
not much danger of his injuring anybody in his 
exhibitions of the manual of arms which were 

when the war humour was on him. 

The tavern only contained four rooms and a 
garret, so that what occurred in one part was pretty 
sare to be soon known in another. 

The firet floor rooms were the bar and general 
stoking room, the dining-room and kitchen all in 
one—the landlord’s family room, and the best bed- 
room—the last of which, with two beds, was 
cccupied by Mrs. Cody, her daughter, and the 
Tepieenible itty Meo ie 

The presidiag genius e bar-soom was Major 
Williams, the landlord—the presiding genius of the 
Kitchen and boss of the whole house was Moly 








he| but Mrs. 
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Williams, his young that is, young com) 
with him, for she was only five-and thirty, while 
was eighty years old, if a day, 

e afternoon of the same day on whic 
Baffalo Bill left with his party, two smart-looking 
strangers, well mounted, but with no arms visible, 
azrived at the tavern. 

They carried saddle-bags on their horses, a@ 
weetern travellers generally do, wore rater superior 
clothes, and carried themselves as men do who 
think themselves above the “common herd” of 
homanity. 

Direoting that their horses should be well fed and 
well groomed, they ordered supper, and stated that 
they should remain all ni 


quite delighted at this acquisition of custom, es- 
pecially as the strangers patronised the tineture of 
aquafortis which was labelled “old rye,” in hie 
decanters, and to a tery quiet system of careltss 
questioning gave a perfect statement of everything 
regarding the population of the place, absence of 
the men, even fo the preserice of the mofher and 
sister of the fameus scoutsind Indian hunter, Baffald 








he 


by any acti- | Bilt. 


The two men, both young and statwart in form, 
keea-eyed, and with rather a military look, ex- 
changed meaning glancos froth time to tins as the 

arralous old man chatted om; but his e were 

scneke- clouded, toe) from Lis ever active pipe, 


| znd he did mot notice it. 


Supper was served for fem with the while 
family, and the widow, with her beautiful daughter, 
ast ‘itty Muldoon, occupied one part of the table. 

‘he eyes of the elder of the two strangers, a dark- 
cotnplexioned man of, probably, twenty-eight or 
thirty, flashed with wild, passionate glance as it fell 
upon the perfect form and lovely face of Lottie, 
while his companion seemed more impressed with 
the less soulful look, but plump proportions and 
rosy face of bright-eyed Kitty Muldoon. 

The widow, ever reticent to stranger, took 
scarcely any notice of these persons, though the 
elder, very conversationally inclined, sought to 
introduce several topics of interest to attract her 
notice. 

From his talk it appeared that he and his com- 
panion had been up the Missouri river purchasing a 
large tract of land with the intention of settling. 

When the major asked questions about the com- 
ing war they appeared to be very poorly informed ; 

ly, with that quickness of perception 

pecelies to her sex, made up her mind that they 

new more than they cared to disclose, Alsq that 

when they chose sides, if they had not already done 

80, the Southern, and not the Northern, was where 
they would be found. 

As soon as supper was over the widow ard her 
child retired to the bed-room, followed by Kitty 
Muldoon, while the strangera returned to the bar- 
room, into which, with the coming of night, the 
most of the male population of the place found its 


way. 

2 make themselves popular with these people, 
the strangers were quite liberal in treating, and it 
was not long before nearly alt were more or less 
under the i oe of the vile beverage which was 
vended at the bar. 

The strangers pretended to drink quite as freely 
as those whom ‘they treated so oftem, but they 
poured out scarcely anything for themselves, and 
so diluted what they did take with water, that they 
felt none of the effects which they were producing 
on others. 

Poor Mra. Cody trembled while she listened to the 
foolish speeches and maudlin songs which proclaimed 
that the few men left to protect the settlement were 
becoming each moment less and still less capable of 


doing service ; she almost felt relieved when the night | great 


wore on and comparative silence told that those who 
were not helpless from drink had staggered away to 
their homes. 

The old major hung out as long as he could, but 
at last sunk down helpless in his chair behind the 
bar, and then the two strangers were alone. 

An eye was on them, however, for Mrs. Moll: 
Williams, though perfectly willing to see the money 
come into the drawer, did not believe in its going out 
again, so when she saw her old husband sink down 
into helplessness, as she did through a crack in the 
kitchen door, she took post where she could observe 
the actions of her gueats. 

She saw that with their heads close togetker, they 
were talking low and quite earnestly, and she tried 
hard to catch some idea of what they said. 

But this was not possible, though she once heard 
the elder say “‘ the girls,” aa he glanced toward the 
interior of the house. e 

She felt confident that they were planting some 
mischief, for now that they believed themselves un- 
molested, they exhibited « of revolvers, andtwo 
huge kaives, which hitherte had been hidden under 
their clothing. 





ight. 
jor Williams bobbled about on his crutch, | lef 
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Gho Wis fot a wom éf finiRity—few border wo- 
men are—and she was thinking how she should act 
to seoure the money in the drawer, inform them that 
it was bed-time, and drag her dranken old husband 
to his nest, when the tramp of horees’ hoofs reached 
her ears, 

“The are coming f we're all right now !” said 
the elder of the strangers, springing to his feet at 
this sound. “The plunder and the girls first, anda 
big blaze afterwards !” s 


CHAPTER XY. 
Ir was almost daylight when Buffalo Bill 
to where Wild Bill and the two horses 


t back 
been 


tt. 
“ Quick, Bill,” said the former ; “quick, mate, ard 

t ont of aight. We've got work to do over there 
bas we cén’t do it by daylight. They’re too w 
fixed. Mount, and let’s get back to the boys, and 
ous of aight, and then I'll tell you all I’ve seen.” 

The two men mounted, and sped away swiftly, and 
im a fow minutes bad rejoined their party. 

‘Pheda were also put in motion, and when day 
dawned, they halted behind a low range of pebbly 
fils, about seven or eight miles from the river. 

Here the first act of lo Bill was to post a dis- 
mioanted man where he could just look over the 
ocest of the'hills, and see the river and bushy growth 
akong ite margin, without exposing himself tv obser- 
vation from that direction. 

‘The horses, picketed with a guard to bok out for 
them, were put among the low ravines where the 
buffalo grass was finest, and a half dozen men, 
taking tarns with @ spade which had bebn brought 
along, ast out in the lowest place to dig @ well so 
that they might have water. E 

No fire was allowed, and silence was enjoined. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 171.) 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 


AND THE LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THE GREEN- 
WOOD SHADE. 


By the Anthor of “ Comtc Cavsoz,” &e. 
tr 

CHAPTER X.—(continued), 
TINKER 
stood it like 
a 

id Robin 

ck about 
fifteen and 
a half per 
cent. for the 
capital in- 
vested. 
_In_ other 
words, he 
treated 
Robin like 
anold sauce- 

in, batter- 
ing him so 
tremend- 
ously, that 
his mettle 
began to 
“ ive way, 
aren tt ind at last 

le him feel that he was going to pot altogether. 

In fact, bold Robin, Btrong acd rave as he was, 
found the big tinker rather more than one too many 
for him He was obliged to sue for quarter. 

“Tl quarter you,” was the tinker’s reply, “and 
hang you, too, on this tree.” 

“ No, Poy, don’t,” cried Robin. 

“Then my lon.” 
_ “All right. tit beg it.” 

“ And give me back my money.” 

“Here you are,” 
_ And the warrant.” 
* “Oh, I tore that up into little bits; but they are 
scattered about the forest somehow; if you like 
to find them and put them together, you are highly 
welcome.” 





you do that !” cried the tinker, 
“and whack you with this stick till you've picked up 
every — even if it isn't bigger than a postage 
stam) 

Bobin, now driven to extremities, used his only 
resource ; he put his bugle to his lips and blew till he 
was blue in the face. 

As usual, up ran Little John and Will Scarlett to 
find out what was the row. 

f Why, this tinker has liked me_ hollow,” said 
Robin ; “at all events, licked me till I was obliged 
os holloa, which, it strikes me, is much the same 
‘thing.”” 

“ Let’s see if he can do the same to me,” said John. 
“Now, then, my tinkering friend, prepare for a 
nice little * pitching into.’ ” 

* Tt would take three lanky coves like you to make 
me run,” was the tinker’s reply ; “ but ‘f'you wanta 
licking I’m your man.” 

“Hold hard,” cried Robin ; “why shouldn't brave 
men be friends? Tinker, join our band. You are 
just the sort of fellow we like; all tinkers are, of 
course, men of metal ; but you are a man of mettle as 
well. Come, I'll give you the hundred pounds you 
were going to get for capturing me, and /or-give 
you the thrashing you have administered. We all 
share and share alikehere ; and if you take part in 
our little expeditions you shall take part of the 
proceeds |” 

The tinker considered, made it up with Robin, made 
friends with the rest of the band, and henceforth 
lived with them in the forest, and did good service 
alike in mending the kettles and saucepans of his 
friends and breaking the brain-pans of his enemies, 
who, when he was near, always tried to get as far 
from him as possible. 

Concerning this I’ve a riddle to ask, 
Perhaps you have heard it before ; 
If so 'twill not be a difficult task 
To find out the answer once more, 
‘Why was bold Robin, when thus attacked, 
Like the Russians? Reply who ean. 
Because he was most severely whacked, 
When he fought a tinker-man (at Inkermann). 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘You'll read in here how Little John 
Went begging on the road, 
And sich a lot as there he got 
Before was never know’ 
OLD BALLAD. (N.B. Not by Shakespeare.) 
“Tm awfully hard up,” cried bold Robin one day to 
his merry men, 
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So am I,” said Little John; “in fact, I never 
was so short as I am at present.” 

eee got no money at all left,” added Arthur- 
a. . 

“And I've even less than that,” observed 
Mutch the Mates 
ie My pockets are empty,” remarked George-a- 


reen, 
“As to me, I’m quite stumped,” cried Allan-a- 


“Come, Will Scarlett,” says Robin, “ you're gene- 

rally flush of money ; at all events, you've 

got anes, know.” 
ot a ha’penn: 

“ Quite sure ?” y 

“Yes ; I’ll bet you a shilling on it.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Robin, “that’s a good un. 
How can you bet a shilling if you ain’t got so much 
as a ha’penny ?” 

‘Will Scarlett looked as if he had been “sold ;” 
but for all this neither he nor any of the rest had 
« got the money.” 

“Well, here’s a pretty look-out !” quoth Robin 
Hood. “We shall all have to go through the 
Bankry Court. Without the ready nobody will 
be to give us credit; people are getting so 
precious disobliging Game, too, seems to be 
ting scarce, and we haven’t set eyes upon a rich 
traveller for many a day. What's te be done ?” 

(N.B. Marian reviously offered to send her 
few remaining jewels to the pawnbrokers, but 
Robin wouldn’t hear of it.] 



















“WILL SCARLETT LOOKED AS IF HE HAD BEEN 
SOLD.” 


So, as nobody seemed able to “come up to the 
scratch” with any new dodge for raising the wind, 
the outlaw chief stood scratching his head until he 
scratched a most desperate idea into it. 

“T see nothing else for it,” cried he ;“I must part 
with my gallant steed. It’s hard to have to sell 
him, but, at the same time, it will be harder still if 
he don’t fetch a few pounds, What ho! bring 
forth the horse! Trot him out, somebody.” 

Which Little John did; and the noble horse— 
once the property of a noble mayor—looked round 
inquiringly, as if he wanted to know what they 
were going to do with him. 

“Jump on him, John,” says Robin, “and ride 
him to Nottingham Fair. Stick out for a good 

























A DRAWN BATTLE—DRAWN BY OUR ARTIST. 


price ; for, tell ’em he’s sound in wind and limb, 
and, except being lame of one knee, wall-ey 
pre to shying, and rather broken-winded, he 
"t got a single fault.” 

“You had better give him a feed first,” says 
Scarlett, putting up his eye-glass, and speaking a la 


get- | thrown off, and at last reduced the 



























Dundreary. “By Jove ! he és wather thin, 
I can count his wibs fwom here !” 

“Yes; he ought to have a taste of eC 
Food,” said Robin. “It will freshen him up be 
fully, Farewell,” he added, embracing the ania 
and heaving a sigh so deep that it 
leaves off the nearest trees. “I’m 
with you, for, like Mazeppa, who 
wild horse, I am bound to you by the 

So saying, he gave him a pla; 
up” with his heavy stick, and 
his spurs about half a foot into his sides, 
docile creature smart, so that he set off at a 


trot. 

Waving his hat to his companions, John ¢ 
‘All serene; ta, ta! for the present; 
peckers up !” and was soon ont of sight." ” 

He rode for many miles through the glad 
dells, the hills and dales, the ups and downs, | 
vast forest without meeting anybody. 

The horse kept up a brisk pace, except 
happened to go slowly, or stop, or shy at som 
which happened about every ten minutes 
average. 

Little John, however, was such a good rider 
he could always keep on a horse even when he was 
gallant anit 

to obedience, and made him do his two mileand 
eo hone Uke a steam engine. os 

t yer got a copper to give a poor man 
cried a sturdy beggar, eniden! bursting out of 
copse, and planting himself in Little John's way. 

No,” cried John, “ And if I had, I’m blest if] 
shouldn't stick to it. Out of the way, or you'll b 
run over.” i 

“What, by that ’ere hani: wot looks like 
feos of a dead-beat cab hoss jest come from 

ackers? That’sa good ‘un! I don’t budge an 
inch till you gives me something.” A 

“There it is, then, Here’s something for you 
cried John, fetching him a “wipe” oyer the 
with a sort of club not quite so pleasant as 
“Young Married Men’s re I 

“Tf you mean to fight,” cried the beggar, im 
awful rage, “ git out of that hoss, and stand up hen 
and we'll have it out with fistesses 
John saw that he couldn't refuse, so he di 
mounted, tied his gallant steed to a big. tree (1 
original “brave old oak ” that the song talks abo 
and tore off his outer clothes. 7 a 

The beggar also took off his coat,’ which was | 
ragged that it resembled that of the Irish 
described as a number of holes sewed together? ~ 

Then the “ mill” began. ‘ 

Though John was much taller than h 
the latter being as broad as he’ was lon 
strong as a bull, was not a foe to be sn t 

He a fist like a sledge-! 
as if he had taken lessons from late 


arm 
‘or erste blow on the part of John, the | 
im three back ; a pretty good entas 

Each of them by a smart tap succeeded in tap 
the other's “claret,” and eyes blackas pitch rem 
from this furious way of pitching into one an 
They fought long—indeed, John beit 
couldn't very -well fight short. But it 
if both, or neither, were-going to win, Lor 

At last they stopped for breath and cried a trace, 
regarding it as a drawn battle, and, as you see, it 
has been DRAWN: by our artist. : ey 
“Stash it!” cried John, “we've fought 
and well tried each other's mettle. I tell you 
let us make an amicable exchange. You Y 
my green coat, hat, boots, horse, &c., and’* 
your hat,’ also your patched coat and. other 
including those bags you . I mean to turn 
beggar myself. It’s a good ie, isn’t it 2? 

EFrast rate !” returned his antagonist. “I kmows 
what it is. I’ve been on the tramp these forty 
years, and know every workus in the United King- 
dom.” 

John laughed. 

“ Well, do you agree to my terms ?” 

“It's a bargain,” acquiesced the beggar, who 
thought, as Little John’s clothes were so much 
better than his own, that he was getting a little the 
best of it. But he didn’t think greatly of Robin's 
steed. aly " 
‘“ Why, he won’t fetch fifteen bob at the 
knacker’s,” he grumbled ; “and he. 
my grandmother,” 

“Not a bit of it,” cried John; 
young horse ; not.above fifty years old at 
side, and as sound as this’oak, all but a: 
faults.” 
“Well, I know what to’ do with him,” 
beggar, jumping on his back. There's 
mine in York wot keeps.a meat pie _sausage 
shop, and this knacker will cut up prey 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 166). 
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“HURRAH! Vile GAME 


THE KING OF THE SCHOOL;| “What for? 


the mad beas 
OR, WHO WILL WIN? | “Certain! 















ou are not going to touch 
hing like a whip?” 
her both whip and 








the Author of “Crrevy C1asE,” “SrRoNcnow,” | SPUr. in mod y go out to those trees 
&e, &e. § 
7 ka he * ae 
CHAPTER XXII.—(continued.) | hat firmly on his head, and snatched the riding- 
A ER XXIT.—(continued. £ 


whip from Freddy's hand. 

“Don’t do it, Frank. I know the brute will 
be the death of you.” 

“Tam bound to bring Brown Bess to her senses, 
after Baynes’s sneer,” was the reply, and away he 
started, 





s, I see them 
“ They are quite a mile 

Y not?” 

“More ; a mile and a half, I should say,” 

“Then lend me your riding-whip.” 








‘ay, are they 
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Bess was more than three-parts thorough- 
bred, and Frank, though a fine, well-grown 
youth, did not carry over eight stone of flesh, 
blood, and bone. 

The mare sped along like the wind. 

The fir trees were reached and passed, but at 
such a headlong pace were they going, that ere 
he could pull up, he became aware of a ditch or 
gully before him, some eighteen or twenty fect 
wide—how deep he could not say. 

Any attempt to check the mare’s specd would 
certainly result in rolling both horse and rider 
in the ditch, when most probably both would 
be scverely damaged. 

So with a dig of the spurs and a cut of the 
whip, he put her to it. 

The mare, however, was rather blown, and 
though her fore-legs cleared the chasm she had a 
hard struggle to fairly gain the opposite side, 
falling with her fore legs and body on the turf, 
while the hind legs hung down in the chasm. 

Frank was obliged to Jump off quick as light- 
ning, and give a hard pull at the halter to get 
her out of the ditch. 

“T think you are pretty well subdued now, 
my beauty,” said the young equestrian, as he 
brushed the dirt off her legs and flanks, an 
operation she submitted to very quietly ; “but 
you'll have to carry me back over that ditch.” 

He led her about a hundred yards, turned, 
yemounted, and rode her at the dyke, which this 
time she cleared splendidly. 

Then Frank rejoined Webber, and, aftcr a 
quict trot across the downs, the two youths re- 
entered the good old town of Ballsbury by 
another road. 

Baynes was having a solitary ride out. 

As Frank and his friend were returning they 
met him. 

A slight nod was the only acknowledgment of 
acquaintance, but Baynes's flushed face be- 
tokened his mortification at the frustration of 
his schemes. 

He had heard of the affair in the market-place 
and town-hall, and, while hearing, muttered 
curses upon the good fortune which seemed to 
attend every action of our hero, 

Frank, on appearing with the tamed steed at 
the stable-yard, received a perfect ovation, 
which he took very coolly, not knowing how 
far the horsey people there assembled were 
sincere in their congratulations. 

Thc master of the establishment was profuse 
in his apologies for the inconvenience to which 
Frank had been put, adding— 

“T never knew the mare do such o thing 
before !" 

Frank thought that very possible, and ac- 
cepted the apology, especially as the owner of 
Brown Bess offered him the free use of the 
quadruped two days a-week for a month. 





CHAPTER XXIIl, 
THE PIC-NIC. 


Tue boys, when they heard of their king’s 
adventures, were enthusiastic in his praise. 

But some of them, when they heard the whole 
of the matter, were justly indignant with 
Baynes, who, by his taunts and sneers, incited 
Frank Egerton to mount the mad mare. 

Bully Baynes was cut by many of them in 
consequence, 

After tea that evening Frank and the Karl of 
Pembridge prepared their lessons for the next 
day in a very hasty manner, and then left the 
school-room for the purpose of taking a walk in 
the town. 

Marsham, Lascelles, and two or three others 
volunteered to accompany them ; but the offers 
were coldly received, as the KING OF THE 
S8cHoou and his friend were “going on impor- 
tant business.” 

The intelligent reader will at once guess that 
they intended to sce two young ladies whom 
we have already introduced upon the scene. 

We call them young ladies, because, though 
their surviving parent was poor, they had been 
well educated, and on all occasions spoke and 
acted as ladies, 

Frank and his friend had hardly left the 
school-grounds when they saw Kate and Lizzie 
coming téwards them. 


The girls had heard of Frank's equestrian 
feat at the town-hall, and had been told that he 
afterwards rode out of town. 

They, especially Kate, felt anxious to know 
how the mad ride had terminated, and were 
walking down towards the school in the hopes 
of hearing something. 

Right glad were they both to see our heroand 
his friend. 

Dear reader, you really have no right to know 
all the tender nonsense that was said during the 
ten minutes immediately after the mecting of 
th’ young couples, so, with your permission we 
will pick up the thread of their discourse from 
the time when they arrived at a certain green 
field, the proprietor of which had placed rustic 
seats by the pathway. 

Having seated themselves, in the course of a 
very loving conversation the day of the month 
happened to be called in question. 

“Tt’s the third of September,” observed the 
earl, 

“Then next Wednesday is the holiday. 
shall we spend it ?” asked Frank. 

Now this was a very important question, and, 
while they are considering—the girls waiting 
very anxiously for the decision—let me explain 
things, 

From time immemorial it had been the custom 
to observe the first Wednesday in every month 
as a holiday. 

The reason for such a custom no one could 
tell, the origin being lost in the clouds of anti- 
quity. 

On that day the pupils rose half an hour 
earlier than usual, lines were repeated before 
breakfast, and after that meal they had two 
hours class; the proceedings terminated at 
eleven in the forenoon, after which the boys 
were allowed to do as they pleased till ten 
o'clock at night, when names were called in the 
school-roum, 

“TI know what we'll do,” said Pembridge. 

“What?” 

“ We'll have a pic-nic ; such jolly fun.” 

“Yes, that's jolly. These young ladies will 
like it, I know, won’t you, Kate?” Frank 
observed. 

“Very much indeed. 
;you!” 
“What say you. Lizzie?” inquired the earl. 
“T should like it above all things, dear Gor- 
idon (Gordon was the earl’s Christian name). 
'T have never been to a pic-nic yet.” 

“But we must get a few others,” suggested 
Frank. “We'll bring three or four of our 
fellows, and you must invite some ladics.” 

These young people, not thinking any harm 
in a day’s innocent amusement themsclves, of 
course did not for a moment imagine that 
a cold and suspicious world would perhaps 
hint that it was improper for young pcople to 
enjoy the pleasures of a pic-nic without having 
g, lot of old people to look after them. 

So they made all their arrangements, 

It was agreed that two vehicles, each capable 
of holding about six people, should be in readi- 
ness at the “Red Lion,” at half-past eleven on 
Wednesday morning, to convey the whole 
party to Knitton Folly, a most delightful wood, 
about six miles distant. 

The Earl of Pembridge undertook to make 
arrangements with White, the best pastrycook 
in the town, for a couple of hampers of refresh- 
ments. : 

* * * * * 

Imagine that it is Wednesday, 11.30 a.m. 

The scene is the courtyard of the “ Red Lion” 
hotel. 

In addition to the four people who arranged 
the affair, Marsham, Lascelles, and Freddy 
Webber are present, also two young ladies 
named Griffiths, with their mamma, who, on 
learning the manner in which the expedition 
was organised, volunteered to accompany it, as 
a sort of body-guard and defence against all 
kinds of scandal and evil-speaking. 

Frank Egerton, of course, drives one of the 
vehicles, which also contains Kate Conway, her 
sister, the Earl of Pembridge, and Mrs. Griffiths, 
the remainder of the party being in vehicle 
number two, tooled by Albert Marsham, who 
was a far better hand at driving than parsing. 

A most pleasant drive was it, 


How 


Oh, it is so kind of 








First over the old stone bridge, then by the 
side of some fertile meadows; but, gradually 
ascending, they reached a range of glorious 
downs, covered with golden-blossomed furze. 

Four hundred and odd feet above the level of 
Lexicon College playfield, where the summer 
breezes, though gentle and soft, sang weird 
songs in their ears, and nothing else could be 
heard on the now deserted racc-course save the 
silt cry of the lapwing, and the hum of the 

ee, 

On one side of the road that famous recion 
of fir and beach known asthe Warren (my lord's 
keepers would not allow pic-nics there) ; and on 
the other hand an expanse of some miles of open 
and cultivated land, in one part descending 
into a valley where the villages of Coombe, 
Stratford, Bishopstone, and Chalke lay, hidden 
from the gaze of our young excursionists. 

At length they reached Knitton Folly, and 
turned aside out of the old, grass-grown, Roman 
road they had been travelling. 

The earl was pilot, and told Frank to keep on 
down the central ride or avenue, which he did 
till they reached a vast cavity in the hill-side, 
commonly known as the Devil’s Punch-bow! ; 
popular tradition asserting that his satanic 
majesty was formerly in the habit of mixing his 
strong potations there. 

Not far from the Punch-bowl was a little 
cottage, inhabited by one of the keepers, whose 
son, an uncouth urchin of ten, readily agreed 
to take charge of the horses and provisions. 

It was not long past noon when our friends 
reached their destination ; a slight luncheon was 
partaken of, and then the party dispersed, 
intending to meet again at four for a more sub- 
stantial meal. 

Of course Frank and Kate Conway walked 
away together, and, equally of course, the Earl 
of Pembridge placed himself beside Lizzie. 

Marsham and Lascelles took charge of the 
other young ladies, leaving Freddy* Webber to 
escort Mrs, Griffiths. 

From the “ Punch-bowl"” to Buscombe Ivers, 
where nuts were plentiful, was not far, and 
thither they all flocked. 

Kate Conway had never been in such a wild- 
looking wood before, and at first was rather 
afraid of meeting a wolf or a bear. 

However, nothing worse than a weasel was 
seen, and she soon overcame her timidity. 

It was at least half an hour after the appointed 
time when they returned to the spot where the 
vehicles had been left. 

The keeper’s son had collected a quantity of 
dry wood and made a fire, over which be had 
fixed a tripod of large sticks from which akcttle 
was slung. 

But while the tea was being made a most 
unfortunate accident took place. 

Kate Conway had gone by herself to a bank 
where a quantity of large feathery grass grew 
for the purpose of collecting a quantity of it. 

While so engaged she felt a sharp sting on the 
palm, and hastily lifting up her hand founda 
Teptile about two feet and a half long hanging 
from it and endeavouring to twine round her 
arm. 

She gave a loud scream, and in an instant 
Egerton appeared at her side. 

“Oh, Frank, Frank |" exclaimed the frightened 


rl. 

“ Tt’s an adder !” cried Frank, and seizing the 
venomous beast by the tail he jerked it away, 
throwing it very nearly into Freddy Webbers 
face, as that youth and Marsham werc coming tp 
to see what was the matter. 

Frank was too busy, however, to notice what 
became of it. 

“Turn your head aside, my darling, that you 
may not see what Iam going to do,” said he, 
taking the bitten hand in his own. ; 

Kate, who had the most implicit confidence" 
her young lover, immediately looked away. 

Frank instantly opened his penknife, made # 
deep cut where the poison fangs had pierced the 
skin, and sucked the wound. ~ i 

“Ob, Frank dear, you will poison yourself,” 
said the fair girl, as soon as she knew what be 
was doing. 

“I think not, my love; I am trying to sav 
your life, and if I fail I have no wish to live. Now 
then let me tie this round,” 
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This was a pocket-handkerchief torn in strips, 
rhich he boand round Kate’s wrists so tighth 
hat the circulation of the blood was stopped, 
he venom being thus prevented from spread- 


ng. 

Freddy Webber and Marsham had killed the 
<ider, which was certainly a very ugly-looking 
eptile, nearly three feet long. 

Lascelles had busied himself from the time 
f the first alarm in getting the horses attached 
© the vehicles. 

Kate Conway was handed into one of them 
with her sister, the Earl of Pembridge, and Mrs. 
Sriffiths ; Frank seized the reins and drove off 
ss sharply as possible towards Ballsbury, leaving 
the others to pack up the hampers and follow. 

The surgery of Doctor Roberts was one of the 
first houses they came to after reaching the 
Lown. 

Frank pulled up, lifted out Kate, and carried 
ber into the place; the poor girl was almost 
fainting with fright, pain and excitement. 

The case having been explained to him, Doctor 
Roberts proceeded to make a very careful ex- 
aminetion of the wound. 

“You have had a very narrow escape,” said 
he. “If this young gentleman had not acted 
with such promptitude you would by this time 
have been past recovery, for the wounds made 
by the adder's fangs were deep, and touched an 
important vein.” 

He then prescribed a variety of poultices, 
lotions and draughts, and recommended Kate to 
go home to bed at once, promising to call later 
in the evening and see how she progressed. 

Frank would not leave her till she was safe at 
her father’s door. 

As they were about to the fair girl threw 
her unbandaged arm about her lover's neck, 
and, while holding up her rosy mouth to be 
Kissed, whispered— 

“My Frank, you have twice saved me from 
death ; my life shall be devoted to your happi- 
ness |” 


OHAPTER XXIV. 
A MYSTERY CLEARED DP, 
BerorE he retired to rest that night, Frank 
sent his messenger and henchman, Harry, to 
Mr. Conway’s house to inquire after Miss Kate’s 
health. 

To his great satisfaction the boy returned with 
the pleasing intelligence that the doctor had 
said all danger was over. 

After that Frank was able to go to bed and 
sleep well, a thing he had previously despaired 
of being able to do. 

The next morning the messenger was sent 
again, and this time Harry returned with the 
following news. 

Miss Conway was not likely to suffer any ill 
effects from the adder’s bite, but the surgeon 
had advised her to remain in all that day, that 
she might recover from the severe shock her 
nervous system had sustained. 

Next day she was quite well, with the excep- 
tion of a slight wound on the hand where Frank’s 
knife had left its trace. 

oJ e e e . 

A week after the pic-nic which had come toso 
unpleasant a conclusion, a grand football match 
took place. 

Thirty boys selected nominally by Crawley, 
bat in reality by Baynes, who assumed the man- 
agement of affairs from the time the challenge 
was given, undertook to play twenty selected by 
Frank Egerton, the King of the School, king in 


sporte and pastimes as well as in scholastic | gai 


studies, 

Crawley, artful fellow, had quietly enlisted all 
the big boys under his banner, except some half 
dozen of our friends, who declined to take service 
with such a captain, so that, when Frank began 
tolook up his side, he found he must content 
himself with smaller chaps. 

He, of course, had Marsham, Fitzgerald, Las- 
celles, and Webber on his side, but the others 
were puny-looking compared with those attached 
to Baynes and Crawley. 

But his fellows were full of pluck, and all 
looked up to him as their undisputed leader. 

Every command of his was obeyed without the 











slightest hesitation, and each player did the work 
assigned to him without grumbling. 

With the opposition it was different. 

Many of them knew quite as much about foot- 
ball as their reputed leader, and could play as 
well, if not better ; there was much jealousy at 
and resistance to the authority assumed by 
Baynes. 

Consequently, while they should have been 
practising, they were debating as to who should 
be their captain, 

The all-important hour arrived. 


“To the goals! To the goals!” shouted 
Egerton. 
Small fry and non-playera were uncere- 


moniously bundled out of the way, and the two 
bodies of players took up their positions at their 
respective posta. 

Football is a game so well known and prac- 
tised, that it would be unnecessary to here enter 
into a learned disquisition on the merits of the 
game, and its rules; so having separated the 
bodies of antagonists, let us commence playing. 

Egerton, with his usual good-luck, had won 
the choice of goals and the kick off. 

Having arranged his little army, some to keep 
the goals, and some to play up, he shouted 
out— 

“ Are you ready?” 

“Yes,” was the reply from the opposite side. 

Without more ado, he took a short run of 
half-a-dozen steps, and sent the ball whizzing 
away towards the opposite goal, a fair flight of 
at least fifty yards before it touched the ground. 

A loud cheer, and the opposite side rushed 
forward to drive it back ; the two sides closed, 
and— 

“When Greek joined Greek then was the tug 
of war.” 

There was a furious struggle, a dense mass of 
human beings struggling towards a central 
point, where hard kicks were plentiful, and 
where Frank Egerton might have been seen 
exerting all his strength to drive the ball to- 
wards the adversary’s goal. 

“Donner and blitzen! you haf break my 
legs !" exclaimed a guttural voice. 

And Professor Moeritz, who played with 
Egerton’s side, limped out of the crowd, but ina 
few seconds returned, again to receive something 
more than a share of the hard knocks of the 
battle. 

At length the crowd suddenly separated. 

The hall was driven back to Egerton’s side, 
and 8 determiped rush of Baynes's party carried 
it nearly up to the goal. 

“Look out there,” shouts Frank; bnt the 
warning was unnecessary. His players were all 
on the watch. 

Back comes the ball, and with a well directed 
drop kick the King of the School sends it flying 
about two feet over the cross-bar between the 
goal posts, 

Loud cheers from Frank’s side, from the non- 
players, and from two young ladies, who had 
been very anxiously watching the game from the 
roadway near the gate. 

Baynes and Crawley, who had not done much 
of the hard fighting, by-the-bye, bullied their 
men awfully, and an immense amount of grum- 
bling ensued during the ten minutes that were 
devoted to changing goals, and preparing for the 
next kick off. 

Glenny, one of Baynes’s best players, roundly 
declared that he would not be ruled by an ass, 
who shirked his own share of the work; and 
being loudly applauded by the others, proceeded 
to make his own preparations for continuing the 


me, 
He sent his leadera to keep goal, an arrange- 
ment they sulkily acquiesced in. 

It was his kick off, and being rather an artful 
customer, he sent it into the air as high as pos- 
sible, so that his own side might rush forward 
and catch it. 

Frank saw the dodge, and led his own fighting 
brigade on to the charge. 

Professor Moeritz, valuable for his weight 
rather than for scientific play, was in the front, 
and, luckily for his own side, got tripped up in 
the thick of the scrimmage just in time to pre- 
vent Glenny from giving a kick which must 
have sent the ball flying ~ell into Frank’s goal 





if it had not fallen upon the professor’s shoulder 
instead. 

The King of the School, whose keen eye saw 
everything, at once noted his opportunity. 

“Hurrah! The game is ours!” he shouted, 
and with a splendid drop kick the ball was 
again eent flying between Baynes’s goal posts. 

Two goals had been gained in a very little 
over an hour, a thing not done every day, and of 
which Frank had great reason to be proud. 

“You are too well drilled for us,” said 
Glenny. 

And that was in reality the secret of the other 
side’s success. 

So captains of cricket and football clubs bear 
this in mind—first of all make your men ect 
you, and then get them to move in strict obedi- 
ence to your instructions. e 

What use is a general if his troops disobey 
orders, or act according to their own inclinations? 

The game being ended they picked up the 
German profegsor, who was rather severely 
bruised, though perhaps more frightened than 
hurt. 

He had never before teken part in s0 fiercely 
contested a game. 


“Who has moved my coat?” said Glenny, as 
he proceeded to array himself in those portions 
of his attire which he had cast aside during the 
game, 

“I did not leave my jacket here, I know,” 
said another. “I placed it upon this bough.” 

Several others of Baynes’s party also com- 
plained that their garments had been interfered 
with, but no one could give any explanation. 

Every one had been 80 intently watching the 
play that they had not noticed a man who had 
stealthily been examining their pockets during 
the game. 

This man was the detective of whom we have 
already spoken as being employed to discover the 
perpetrators of the several robberies that had 
taken place in Lexicon College. 

Hitherto he had not been successful. 

While the boys were at their game, the man 
had quietly examined the pockets of all Baynes’s 
side, apparently taking a great interest in letters 
and papers of all kinds. 

Having satisfied his curiosity, the man retired 
from the trees on and beneath which the coats 
and vests had been placed, without having been 
noticed by any one of the players. 

A great deal of confused grumbling went on 
among the boys as they dressed themselves, for 
the good beating they had received at football 
had not improved their tempers, and the inter- 
ference with their clothes was an additional 
injury. 

It would have gone hard with the offender had 
they known where to find him. 

“I say, boys, look to your pockets,” Glenny 
suddenly exclaimed. 

“What's the matter?” 

“ Anything missing—lost some bank-notes ?” 

“No,” replied Glenny, in answer to these in- 
quiries ; “but Iam ready to swear these letters 
were in my right-hand pocket when I took my 
coat off, now I find them in the left.” 

The other boys at once began to examine into 
the state of their own possessions, 

No one seemed to have lost anything but 
Baynes. 

He turned suddenly pale. 

“Some one has been looking over a lot of 
letters and things I had. One of them has been 
put in the wrong envelope, and——” 

He paused, and had another search, after which 
he continued with increased paleness— 

“ One of them is gone. I would not have lost 
it for the world.” 

Hurriedly leaving his companions, Baynes 
went back to the house, and had a good search 
in his own boxes and desk, hoping, though with- 
out much ground for hope, that he might have 
left the missing letter behind, though he perfectly 
remembered taking it from his pocket to read 
that very morning. 

It could not be found. 

That evening Baynes informed Doctor 
Whackley of his loss, and described the general 
appearance of the missing document, though he 
declined to state the subject of the epistle, 
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“Is this letter of any very great importance to 
you, Baynes?” asked the doctor. 

“It is, indeed, sir.” 

“But you decline to give the writer's name, 
and to say what it is all about?” 

“Certainly, sir. The thief, whoever he may be” 
—here he looked full at Egerton, who met his 
gaze so unflinchingly that the bully was com- 
pelled to turn away—“ knows very well that the 
letter belongs to me. If he will not return it, I 
hope he will have a sufficient sense of honour to 
keep the secret he has discovered.” 

“Tt is a strange affair. However, I can only 
promise you that if the culprit is detected he 
shall be expelled. Boys,” he continued, address- 
ing the whole school, “I appeal to all to puta 
stop to this disgraceful state of affairs.” 

“TI beg pardon for interrupting, sir,” said a 
strange voice near the door. 

Every head was turned. 

A man, who had frequently been seen lounging 
about near the school, was standing there. 

“That young gentleman has lost a letter, I 
believe ?” continued the intruder. 

“Yes,” said Baynes, rising hastily, and chang- 
ing colour. 

“T took it from your pocket, and I beg pardon 
of the other young gentlemen whose clothes I 
disturbed.” 

“* Give it me instantly |” exclaimed Baynes, as 
he made a step forward. 

“ Sit down, sir!” replied the man, sternly, in 
tones so authoritative that Baynes immediately 
slunk back to his seat like a whipped cur. 

“T should like to have a few words with you 
in private, if you please, sir,” continued the 
man. 

“Yes,” replied the doctor. 

“ And while we are together let none of them 
getaway.” 

“The heads of forms will see that no boy 
leaves the school-room under any pretext,” said 
the doctor, who then gathered his robes round 
him and stalked out. 

Let us follow them, 

On entering his private study, the doctor 
threw himeelf into an easy chair and motioned 
his visitor to a seat. 

That visitor, it is hardly necessary to explain, 
was the detective. 

“You have discovered something of import- 
ance,” said Doctor Whackley. 

“T have, sir.” 

“ Pray Heaven it is not as I suspect. Well, 
lot me know all about it?” 

“The thief who stole the bank-notes, the 
forger who forged your cheque, is Baynes!” 

“Thank Heaven! I almost feared it might be 
my pet pupil, the King of my School.” 

“This letter, which I took from his pocket 
while he was playing football, is from'a billiard 
swindler who formerly haunted the rooms you 
have since prohibited your pupils from going 
to.” 


“But this is no proof. The writer only 
accuses Baynes of certain misdeeds.” 

“True; but as soon as I had read the letter 
I went to this Captain Bobinson. I knew where 
to find him, and extorted from him a confession 
which gave me full proof of Baynes’s guilt.” 

“Can it be possible?—A pupil of mine a 
common thief |” 

“Yes; and a dangerous one, for he steals in 
such a way that the firet appearances of guilt 
fall on others.” 

“ What is to be done?” 

“You must prosecute.” 

“What!” 

“I say you must prosecute the offender.” 

“T cannot.” 

The detective merely smiled. 

After a long silence the doctor again spoke. 

“You, being a member of the police force, of 
course know the routine of the law in such 
cases. I do not; but I certainly shall not ap- 
pear either as prosecutor or witness againt one 
of my own pupils.” 

“Then, sir, my mission is fulfilled. I have 
pointed out the offender ; and if you refuse the 
remedy offered by the law I can only wash 
my hands of the case.” 

“Very ae 

“ And, of course, I shall be compelled to re- 
lease the burglar, the man who made a savage 











attack on you, and nearly killed young Eger- 
ton.” 

The doctor winced at this rather, but replied, 
boldly— 

“Yes. I cannot think that he will remain in 
the town long, knowing that he is detected.” 

“Very well. Good evening, sir.” 

“Good evening. Yet, wait a moment.” 

The doctor wrote out a cheque for fifty pounds, 
and handed it to the detective, who quickly 
transferred it to his pocket-book. 

He then walked away, and Doctor Whackley 
returned to the big school-room. 

A row of no ordinary kind had been going on 
during his absence. 

A few minutes after the detective called away 
the doctor, Baynes rose from his seat and 
walked towards the door. 

“Baynes, you shall. sit as ze doctor have 
ordered,” said Professor Moeritz, and Frank 
Egerton, as head of the form, at once re-echoed 
the command. 

“That man has my letter. I mean to have 
it,” was the reply. 

“ Quite right,” 
others. 

“You can’t leave the 
school,” said Frank, placing 
his back against the door. 

“T wil” 

The rash youth, who was 
evidently very much excited, 
put out. his. hand, seized 
Egerton by the coat collar, 
and endeavoured to drag him 
from his post, 

of course, replied 
by hitting out straight from 
the shoulder, and flooring his 
opponent, 

In an instant the school 
was in an uproar. 

Baynes rose to his feet, 
drew a clasp-knife from his 
pocket, and made a rush at 
Egerton, with the evident in- 
tention of stabbing him. 

Marsham saw it, and im- 
mediately jerked the weapon 
from his hand, receiving, 
while so doing, a severe blow 
in the face from Crawley. 

That young sneak fancied 
he would not be seen, but 
Freddy Webber had been 
watching the melée, and at 
once began to pitch into Mas- 
ter Crawley. 

People did not look upon 
Freddy as much of a pugilist, 
but he proved himself quite a 
match for his antagonist. 

In the meantime, Frank 
E mn was milling Baynes i. 
in splendid style, and very shortly reduced him 
to obedience, not before some desks had been 
overturned, and a few ink-bottles spilt upon 
the floor. 

At this juncture entered Doctor Whack- 


said Crawley, ‘and one or two 


ley. 
Ti There has been some disturbance here?” 
said he, inquiringly. 

“Yes, air.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Baynes tried to go out, against your 
orders, and I had a severe struggle to prevent 
him.” 

“ Bring Baynes here.” 

Marsham, Lascelles, and Frank Egerton at 
once pounced upon him, and dragged him up to 
the steps of Doctor Whackley’s desk. 

“ Hoist him !” 7 

Marsham being the tallest of the party seized 
the struggling victim by the arms, and drew him 
up upon his shoulders. 

Then followed the firat public birching that had 
taken place that half, for the doctor was sparing 
of the rod, preferring to rule by love rather than 
by fear. 

‘When the doctor's arm (and it was a strong 
one) began to descend with full force Baynes set 
up a most hideous yell for mercy. 


(To be continued, Commenced in No, 166). 








THE 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 
By the Author of “ Past anp Paxsxwr,” &., ke, 
ate 

S we have stated in the las{ 
chapter, the first intelligen 
which the people of Paris 
received of the intended neq 
system of government, wal 
on July the 26th, and at firs 
the popular indignation wai 
chiefly manifested by words. 
Many of the principal shop 
were closed. | 

Young men, principally the sons of tradesmen, 
paraded the streets with walking-sticks contain: 
ing small swords, which they drew occasionally, 
and flourished in the air with seditious cries. 

In the evening, when all the working classe 
were set free from the labours of the day, noisy 
mobs collected on one or two points. | 

The editors and conductors of the journal 
assembled, and, having resolved that the recent 





LAFAYETTE VISITING THE BARBIOADES, 


decrees were illegal, determined to publish their 
papers on the following day, although they had 
been forbidden to do 60. 

__ On the morning of the 27th, the police began 
their work by breaking the presses and seizing 
the types of the refractory journalists ; and, #8 
the latter did not, in every instance, quietly give 
way, crowds, ready for tumult, were 

round the scenes of violence. 

The streets and public places of Paris were 
soon inundated with exasperated and idle crow’! 
fairly prepared for action, if they could obtain 
the means. ith 

The whole mass of persons connected wi 
printing were thrown loose upon the capital ; 
the proprietors of manufactories, with whom 
conduct of the ministry was also odious, stop! a 
their works and turned thousands into the stre 
to breathe vengeance against the measures ¥ 
had deprived them of their daily earnings. the 

In the meantime, the king, as though 
government had been proceeding in its aes 
course, had gone on a hunting excursion, a” 
now at 8t. Cloud. si 

Towards evening tumultuous assemblage’ al 
filled many of the chief thoroughfares, thee 
passage through them was rendered impor only 

One detachment of soldiers, consisting © e St 
eighteen men, attempted to enter the aes 
Honoré by aside street, but was go closely P 
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upon and pelted with all sorts of missiles, that it 
was for a short time unable to advance or 
retire. 

While it was endeavouring to make good its 
way without using its arms, a loaded fowling- 
piece was discharged from one of the windows 
of the Hotel Royal, near which the detachment 
was attempting to pass. 

It was said to have been discharged by an 
Englishman of the name of Foulkes. 

The officer who commanded the detachment, 
finding arms used against him, ordered 
his men to fire. 

A volley was directed against the 
house from which the shot had come, 
and Mr. Foulkes was killed. 

This was the first blood shed in the 
contest. 

The night between the 27th and 28th 
afforded the government leisure and 
opportunity to arrange and execute 

necessary precaution against what 
was certain to be a most serious out- 
break on the following day. 

Yet nothing whatever was done, 
except that it was resolved to declare 
Paris in a state of siege, and an or- 
dinance for that purpose having been 
drawn up was sent to St. Cloud for the 
king’s signature. 

On Wednesday morning, July 28th, || 
the shops of Paris were closely shut, || 
and the windows fastened and barred. ~ 

The tocsin sounded, and the people 
flocked in from the faubourgs and 
different parts of the city. 

Handbills were distributed contain- 
ing vehement philippics against the 
king and his ministers, and summoning 
every man to aid in ejecting the Bour- 

During the preceding night an o: ization 
of the le had been arran . Po 
All arms that could be found were seized 
and distributed, and rude barricades were thrown 
up in different places to prevent the attacks of 
ca A 
Excellent materials were at hand for raising 
these important obstructions in the paving stones, 


FUNERAL ORATION OVER THOSE WHO FELL AT THE BARRICADES. 


which were dag up and piled across the streets 
in walls breast high, and four or five feet thick. 

These walls were about fifty paces distant from 
eachother. In some cases they were constructed 
of timber, and hundreds of the finest trees in 

were cut down for that purpose. 

The tri-coloured flag was raised, and the in- 
furrection assumed the garb of regular war, 

The detached guard houses scattered through 


the town were carried one after another, and the 
gendarmes who held them were disarmed. 

The arsenal and the powder magazine were 
taken. It was announced that the people would 
find arms in the theatres ; thither théy repaired, 
and were equip, 

Large detachments of them then took up im- 
portant strategical positions, and all this was 
done without the slightest opposition, before 
eight o'clock in the morning, while the troops 
were yet without orders in their barracks, 





A TINELY ARREST. 


At length, about noon, the troops began to 
Move, and soon afterwards a fierce contest was 
Taging throughout the city. 

In vain a deputation of eminent deputies 
entreated the government to revoke the illegal 
decrees of the 25th July. 

It was obstinate, and the conflict continued 
throughout the day. 


A man who was already well known as the 
hero of many famous actions was.placed in com- 


Of course it was not known in the depen- 
dencies of France that Paris was in a state of 
revolt. 

The army in Algeria still continued its 
operations against the Kabyles and other native 
tribes, 

Even in Algiers itself, although the town 
was garrisoned by the French troops, there was 
much discontent, and many conspiracies were 
set on foot. 

One of these resembled in some particulars 

that in which Guy Faux figures in 
Hnglieh history, only as there was no 
parliament in Algiers, it was impossible 
to take vengeance on the legislative 
body. 
A Moor, however, conceived the 
brilliant idea of depositing a cask of 
gunpowder in a vault beneath the 
governor’s house, and very nearly 
managed to send the occupants of the 
dwelling to eternity. 

A French naval officer happening to 
suspect something was wrong from the 
frequency with which the Moor visited 
the governor's house, made a search, 
| discovered the vault, and just managed 
to the Moor’s arm in time to 
prevent him from thrusting a lighted 
torch into the powder cask, the head of 
which had been removed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
he was secured, and a much better 
; guard was kept afterwards. 

Several who were implicated in the 
conspiracy were shot. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 132.) 
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In a thunderstorm, always get into a 
railroad train which has a good conductor. 
A May, on hearing of another who was a hundred 
ye old, said, contemptuously :—“ Pshaw ! what a 
about nothing. y, if ny gpandiather were 
alive, he would be a hundred and fifty years old !” 
BrGGaR-WoOMAN :—“ Please, sir, give me a penny 
to keep _ from starving.’ cont Cae cant stop; 
in a great hurry ; ot to make a speech at the 
Society for the ‘Relief i} the Destitute.” 





SEIZURE OF THE FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 


that those ladies who 
le the linen-drapers, and 


A MEDICAL man 83a) 
make it a business to trou! 


mand of the revolutionary forces. and right well never. boy anything, ought to be called counter- 
irri le 


did he execute the trust reposed in him. 
A host of the citizens of Paris fell on this occa- 


: © coal collections ” 


Ir was announced in Philadelphia churches that 
would be made one Sunday. A 


sion ; but their solemn burial, and the funeral German, who did not understand that the collection 


oration listened to by huge crowds of insurgents, 


only incited the people to a more desperate 
| struggle. 





was to be made in money, trundled a hand-cart full 
of coal to a church, but found no one there to re- 
ceive it, 
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TOM LESTER: 
on, 


THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 


By the Author of “ Bop LUMLEY’s SECRET.” 
—_+— 


CHAPTER XVII.—(continued.) 


AOU must get out of this, and 
out of the Black Town, as 
quick as you can,” continued 
the Lascar. 

Dick and the young negro 
had now struggled to their 
feet, and the three lads 
hurried to the portals of the 
temple, now pushed forward 
by the votaries of Kalee, who pursued them with 
menacing crics, and the foulest abuse, and now 
pulled by the friendly Lascar out of the way of 
the more implacable of their assailants. 

They were soon in the open air, where dark- 
ness had now fallen, and, after shaking hands 
with the Lascar, whose interposition had saved 
them from severe maltreatment, if not from 
death, they hurried away from the spot, pursued 
by the hideous yells of Kalee’s fanatical wor- 





‘ippers. 

As they retraced their steps towards the quay, 
and gradually exchanged the effluvia of open 
ditches and black pools of stagnant water for 
the sickening odour emanating from a corpse 
that was being burncd at one of the ghauts, or 
landing-places, they did not observe that they 
were followed by an English seaman and a party 
of Lascars. 

It was only when they stood upon the now 
comparatively deserted quay, and heard a com- 
manding voice cry “Now!” close beliind them, 
that they turned quickly round, and recognized 
Oliver. 

At the same moment they were seized by the 
Lascars, gags were thrust into their mouths, 
and, after a brave bat unavailing resistance, 
their arms were bound to their sides with cords, 
and they were carried down the steps of a land- 
ing-place, and placed in a boat. 

Oliver seated himself in the stern, and the 
Lascars sat down upon the thwarts, and took up 
the oars, 

The next moment the boat was gliding swiftly 
over the rippled bosom of the broad Hooghly, 
along the opposite bank of which they heard the 
jackals howling as they sought for some corpse 
that had been carricd down by the current, and 
there cast ashore, the sacred waters of the 
Ganges, of which the Hooghly is a branch, 
being, in the belief of the Hindoos, a sure 
passage to a happy place of the soul’s abode 
when it quits its mortal covering, as the butter- 
fly emerges from the case in which it passes ite 
state of existence as a chrysalis. 

The lads saw in the moonlight the masts and 
rigging of vessels of all nations, with the funncls 
of English and American steamers, as the boat 
followed its intricate course amongst the ship- 
ping ; but they could raise no alarm, and were 
powerless to save themselves from the fate which 
they saw before them. 

At length the boat touched a vessel's side, and 
the carved figure of a woman with golden hair, 
which had haunted Tom and Dick in the British 
Channel, met their eycs as they were hauled 
upon deck. 

“Away with them into the hold !” exclaimed 
Oliver, and they were immediately borne by the 
Lascars into the dark and insalubrious recesses 
which they had tenanted while the vessel laid in 
Table Bay. 

Their arms were unbound, and the gags re- 
moved from their mouths, and then they were 
left in the darkness. 

“After all the dangers we have encountered 
since we left this ship, here we are again,” 
observed Tom Lester, dolefully. 

“Well, I don’t know but what this is better 
than the vault yonder, Master Tom,” rejoined 
Dick ; ‘we must ha’ been killed there.” 

“We got out of that,” returned Tom, “ but we 
shall not get out of this, if we are kept here till 
tho ship is out of the river." 

“Who knows?” responded Dick. “ Younever 
can tell what may turn up, Master Tom." 

The greater part of the cargo being on board, 
the lads arranged some baie. «| mp 80 as to 





form a tolerably convenient resting place, then 
they laid down in their clothes, and fell asleep. 

The hatches having been off during every day 
that the vessel had been in the Hooghly, the hold 
had lost rhuch of the fetid odour which impreg- 
nated ite atmosphere while the vessel was lying in 
Table Bay, but the absence of ventilation ren- 
dered the air, in the torrid latitude of Calcutta, 
ao close and stifling that the lads were gasping 
when the hatches were removed on the following 
morning, as if they had passed the night in the 
Black Hole of historical celebrity. 

The breeze that blows from the left bank of 
the Hooghly is far from odoriferous of sweet 
perfumes, and was much less so at the period 
when Tom Lester inhaled it than it is at the 
present day. 

To the lads who had been imprisoned all night 
in the hold of the “ Boadicea,” however, even 
that breeze was refreshing. 

They rushed to the square of light that came 
down the open hatchways as soon as the hatches 
were taken off, and inhaled it greedily. 

“There you are, then!” exclaimed Captain 
Bowler, looking down upon them from the deck, 
with an expression of triumph upon his bronzed 
countenance, 

“Let us up, captain !” said Snowball, beseech- 
ingly. “It was not our fault that we were left 
behind at the Maldives.” 

“ No,no, Master Snowball,” replied the captain. 
“You do not come out of that, if I know it, 
before we are out of the Hooghly.” 

“That cannot be long,” said Tom, in a low 
voice. “There is room for very little more 
cargo ; but when we are out of the river there 
will be no chance of escape.” 

“Who knows, Master Tom?” repeated Dick. 
“Perhaps the chance may come before we are 
out of the river.” 

Presently the second mate came down with a 
light, and looked round the hold. 

“Nearly full, sir?” said Tom. 

“Pretty nigh,” was the answer, “There are 
some packages of indigo to come aboard, and 
then wo shall lift her anchors, and clear out of 
the infernal place.” 

A gang of hired Bengalees now made their 
appearance, and were at work the greater part of 
the day getting bales and packages aboard, and 
stowing them away in the hold. 

Tom and his companions watched eagerly for 
an opportunity to escape, but either Captain 
Bowler or the chief officer kept an eye upon the 
hatchways throughout the day. 

“It is no use, Dick,” said Tom, as the day 
wore on without any opportunity for escaping 
presenting itself. “We shall not get out of 
this infernal hole until the vessel sails, and 
then we shall either be left ashore upon some 
uninhabited island, or have some accident con- 
trived for us.” 

“ Who knows, Master Tom?” said Dick, for 
the third time. ‘“ Perhaps the chance may come 
when we lcast expects it.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LASCAR'S GRATITUDE. 


TE shadows of the masts upon the sunlit bosom 
of the Hooghly were lengthening when the 
Lascar whom the lads had twice encountered 
ashore, first on the quay and again in the temple, 
descended into the hold, and turned towards 
them with his forefinger on his lips. 

He looked around for a moment and then 
glided towards them. 

“Here,” said he, producing some black sub- 
stance, wrapped in paper, “is something to rab 
over your faces and hands. You must be coolies 
for the occasion, and get away in the last barge, 
when all will be bustle and confusion.” 

“ But our clothes ?” suggested Tom Lester. 

“TI have provided for that also,” said the 
Lascar, taking some loose white garments from 
under his own. “You must put these on over 
your clothes, and when you are safe ashore make 
them into a bundle, and leave them at the third 
house on the left in the lane this side of the 
temple in which I found you yesterday.” 

“You are a good fellow!” exclaimed Tom, 
grasping the Lascar’s hand, and pressing it fer- 
vently. ‘This will be the second great service 
you have rendered us, and you have more than 





repaid the help I gave you on the quay agai 
that lubberly ankee.” = 

“You shall see that a Hindoo can remem 
a service, and be grateful for it,” returned 
Lascar, “ Be on the alert, and look out sh 
for the moment of action.” 

With this admonition he left them, and 
three lads proceeded to transform thems: 
into young coolies, or native labourers, 

Snowball had no need of the colouring ¢ 
pound which the Lascar had provided for 
purpose, and which was a mixture of lamp-b 
and ghee, or vegetable butter, and he laughé 
only a negro lad can laugh at the wry faces’ 
which Tom and Dick regarded the unctuous 1 
and inhaled its sour and rancid smell. 

“There is no help for it, Dick, if we aren 
lose this chance,” observed Tom, as he k 
rubbing the ill-smelling stuff over his face. 

“T told you it would come when we least 
pected it, Master Tom,” said Dick, as he follc 
his example, to the no small amusemcat of 
grinning young negro. 

This process completed, they donned the w 
garments, and were ready, 

“Now I" said the Lascar, descending a: 
just as they were ready. “The last barge 
leave the side directly, and you have 1 
moment to lose.” 

The ship was in the state of confusion wi 
seems to be inscparable from the momen 
departure from port. 

European sailors and Lascars were rant 
about the deck, skipping up the shro 
leaning out upon the yards, or hauling up ro 
crossing each other in every direction, and ut 
ing cries that to a landsman would have [ 
utterly unintelligible. 

Some of them were heaving the anchors, 
the heavy tramp, tramp, tramp of their 
mingled with the creaking of the capstan, 
the monotonous “Yo heave ho!” chorus ¥ 
which they accompanied it, 

The coolies employed in the transport 
sowage of the cargo were just going over 
side, 

Captain Bowler was in the cabin in conve 
tion with a clerk of one of the shippers of 
merchandise aboard. 

Oliver was on deck, giving directions to 
crew, and did not notice the lads sufficient! 
observe that they were not Bengalecs, 

The Lascar looked over the side as they: 
cended into the barge, and exchanged signs + 
the real coolies who had preceded them. 

Dick and the Seedi took each an oar, 1 
pushing off from the vessel's side, pulled tow: 
the nearest landing-place. 

The coolies uttered a few words of Beng: 
which Tom interpreted as adieux, as the disgu 
lads stepped off the barge, and then { 

d. 


Tom and his companions walked quickl 
wards the Black Town, and delivered the bu: 
of white garments with which the Lascar 
supplied them, according to his directions. 

“Where are we going, now, Master To 
inquired Dick, as he and Snowball followed 
hero, after delivering the bundle. 

“ Back to the quay, to look for a ship,” rey 
Tom, walking quickly along. 

“ Well, I zuppose that is the right thing t: 
Master Tom,” rejoined Dick ; “ but do yout! 
it is zafe, Master Tom? Moutn’t Cap 
Bowler zend back for us if he vinds us { 
bevore he has got var down the river?” 

“That is just possible, old fellow,” replied 
hero, thoughtfully. ‘ But what is to be d 
We have got no money, and we must get 3 
as soon as possible.” 

There was no resisting this argument, 
the three lads continued their walk towards 
quay. 

As they reached it, and crossed towards 
of the landing places, the second mate of 
“Boadicea” leaped ashore, followed by a co! 
of Lascars. ; 

Two other native scamen remained in 
boat from which they had landed. 

“Here they are !” exclaimed the mate, 9 
looking at the three lads for a moment; 
they were immediately seized, and dragged | 
the boat. 

All three made a atrenuous resistance, bat. 
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the aid of the two Lascars in the boat, they 
were overcome and handcuffed. 

“You shall smart for this when we reach 
England!” exclaimed Tom Lester, who had, 
however, notwithstanding the threat, a grave 
doubt whether he should ever set foot upon his 
native soil again. 

“TI am only obeying orders,” returned the 
mate. “You are charged with deserting from 
the ship at the Maldive Islands.” 

“You know that there is no foundation for 
sach a charge!” exclaimed Tom, indignantly. 
“Snowball alone is on the books of the 
‘Boadicea,’ and, even were the case otherwise, 
you know that so far from deserting the ship, 
the ship deserted us.” 

“T only tell you what Captain Bowler charges 
you with,” rejoined the mate. “For the rest, 
as far as you and Dick are concerned, there 
seems to be some family matter at the bottom 
of it, which I know nothing about. They say 
every family has a skeleton in the cupboard, 
and perhaps you are suffering for the family 
skeleton of the Lesters. Anyhow, it is no 
business of mine, and I must obey orders.” 

The Lascars had pushed the boat away from 
the landing-place while the foregoing remarks 
were made, and were now rowing down the river 
with all the rapidity derivable from four paits 
eens, aided by a strong current and an ebb 
tide. 

They had pulled into the channel to avoid the 
intricate navigation of what may be termed the 
* Pool” of the Hooghly, and were going down 
the stream, at a rapid rate, when @ stentorian 
voice shouted — 

“ Hoy!” 

Before the Lascars could look round, the sha: 
bows of a steamer struck the side of the boat, 
and the whole of the party were pitched into 
the water. 

As the white turbans of the Lascars re-ap- 
peared, the boat, which had righted immediately, 
was carried past them by the current. 

One of them grasped the gunwale, and in a 
few minutes they had all scrambled into it, and 
were looking about for the mate. 

Neither the mate nor the prisoners ‘were any- 
where to be seen. 

The Lascars rowed about in the stream for 
several minutes, watching every ripple, and 
then, not seeing any sign of the missing, they 
came to the conclusion that the mate had 
perished by the jaws of a shark, and that the 
Jads had been drowned through being manacled. 

This conclusion being accepted by all as 
seeming to be warranted by the circumstances, 
they rowed down the river to where the “ Boa- 
dicea” had been left at anchor. 

Tom and his companions had not, however, 
been drowned, though their escape from such 
fate was, under the circumstances, scarcely to 
be hoped for, 

The manacles upon their wrists preventing 
them from making any effort to save themselves, 
they were carried by the tide and current some 
distance beyond the scene of the accident before 
the Lascars had scrambled into the boat, 

Themselves in safety, the turbaned rowers 
had next looked for the mate, and had given 
vey little thought to the prisoners. 

he latter, in the meantime, were floating 
down the stream, now on the surface, now hidden 
by the dark waters, upon which the shades of 
night were beginning to descend, as the mighty 
flood rolled onward to the ocean. 

“ Lower a boat there !” rang out, in the sharp, 
commanding tone of an English captain, who 
was standing upon the poop of his vessel. 
“Quick, my men! Lower away, for dear life! 
Here are three poor fellows floating past who 
may yet have life in them.” 

The boat was manned, and lowered in haste, 
and one of the half drowned lads was pulled into 
it almost as soon as it touched the water. 

“Pull with a will, my lads!” exclaimed the 
third mate, who sat in the stern. 

A few sharp strokes brought them alongside 
another of the lads, and the seamen gazed in 
wonder at Tom’s unnautical attire, and at the 
manacles upon his wrists, as they pulled him 
into the boat. 

“This looks queer, sir,” said one of them, 
addressing the mate, 


refreshment bar which Tom and his companions 
sed. 

“T gay, mates,” said Tom Lester, to his com- 
panions, as they sauntered wonderingly along one 
of the principal streets, “there is one thing 
clear enough to me already, and that is, that we 
must either stick to the ship or go to the dig- 

ings.” 

Dick and Snowball nodded assent. 

“What do you advise, Master Tom?” inquired 
the former, when they had walked a little further 
in silence. 

“ Well, you know, Dick, that I have no desire 
to return to the guardianship of my uncle,” re- 
joined Tom, after a pause of a few moments ; “I 
am afraid that it would not be good for tay health. 
On the other hand, fond as I am of the sca, there 
is nothing very attractive in the hard life of a 
sailor to a fellow that has been brought up as I 
have been.” . 

“That is true, Master Tom!” 
Dick. 

“So if you and Snowball will go with me, I 
pave half a mind to try the diggings,” continued 

om. 

“Me go where Massa Lester goes,” said the 
young negro. 

“T told you I would stand by you to the end 
of the world, Master Tom,” said Dick, aftér a 
moment's reflection, “and if you goto them dig- 
gings I shall go too.” 

“You see, Dick,” observed our hero, with a 
forethought worthy of an older head, “ we cannot 
make up our minds what to do too soon, We 
have not got much money, lodgings are not to be 
had at any price, and everything is selling at 
prices that would leave us without a shilling in 
a few days. 

“You are right there, Master Tom,” rejoined 
Dick. 

“Now, if we go into a shop, and ask for an 
outfit for the diggings, we shall spend all our 
money, and most likely be imposed upon,” con- 
tinued Tom. “So, as we want something to eat 
and drink, we will turn in here, and, if we keep 
our eyes and ears open, we shall learn some- 
thing from the conversation going on around us ; 
for nothing but the diggings seem to be talked 
about. 

They were passing a refreshment bar as he 
spoke, and the next moment they were scated at 
a rough table, in a spacious sawdusted room, 
with a counter covered with glasses across the 
lower end. 

Similur tables were set as close as they could 
be, consistently with the convenience of the 
guests, and nearly every seat was occupied, 
whilst a number of persons stood before the 
counter, clamouring for the refreshments which 
the bar-keeper and his assistants could scarcely 
supply as fast as they were ordered. 

A blue haze of tobacco smoke hung over the 
motley company, eating, drinking, smoking, and 
talking at the numerous tables. 

English, German and American sailors ; newly 
arrived immigrants of every social grade, from 
the dapper London clerk to the rough Cornish 
miner; bearded and wiry-framed Californians, 
whom the thirst of gold had attracted from the 
placers of the Sacramento; red-shirted diggers, 
who paid for what they had with small packets 
of gold-dust ; such were the men amongst whom 
Tom Lester and his companions now found 
themselves, 

Taking the only vacant seats, they ordered 
refreshment of one of the waiters who were 
actively gliding in and out amongst the closely- 
set tables, and who had the appearance of 
drapers’ assistants, fresh from London or 
Liverpool, who had adopted their present avoca- 
tions until they could procure the means of pro- 
ceeding to the diggings with the necessary 
appliances for the proper prosecution of the 
search for gold. 

“Do you want a ship, my lads?” said a sharp- 
looking man, in semi-nantical attire, who leaned 


The officer gave an assenting nod, and awaited 
with keen anxiety the rescue of poor Dick, who 
now alone remained in the water. 

This was effected, and the men pulled back to 
the ship with all their might. 

“JT am afraid they are beyond help, poor 
fellows,” said the captain, as the lads were 
carried below, “Bless my soul! are they hand- 
cuffed ?” 

“Yes, sir; all three,” replied the mate, 

“Very mysterious,” said the captain. “ Call 
the doctor, Mr. Mason, and let the poor devils 
have every attention.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” responded the mate. 

And in a few minutes, Tom and his com- 
panions were stripped of their wet clothes, 
placed in berths, and undergoing proper means 
for their revival, under the direction of the 
surgeon, 

























CHAPTER XIX. 
THE GOLD-FEVER, 


THE vessel in which Tom Lester and his com- 
panions had found a refuge was bound for 
Melbourne. 

The news that the gold discoveries in the Port 
Philip district had attracted thither crowds of 
emigrants—who were landing every week in 
shoals, from passenger ships, and congregating 
under tents in the open country around Mel- 
bourne—had reached Calcutta, and the merchants 
there were eagerly availing themselves of the 
opportunity to dispose of the surplus European 
manufactures with which their warehouses were 
glutted, by shipping them to Australia, to meet 
the ever-increasing demands of the constant 
influx of immigrants. 

The vessel in question was one of those which 
had been chartered for this purpose, and, as she 
had arrived in the Hooghly with fever on board, 
and the captain had been obliged to send several 
of the crew ashore for medical treatment in 
hospital, where some of them had died, the offer 
of Tom and his companions to sign articles for 
the voyage to Melbourne was gladly accepted. 

Youth and their naturally strong constitations, 
saved them from the consequences of their long 
immersion in the water, and in o short time 
they were amongst the most active and useful of 
the crew. 

They had a favourable voyage, unmarked by 
any incident deserving record, and arrived at 
Melbourne in the fine dry season, which, as our 
readers are probably aware, commences at the 
antipodes at the time when, in our own part of 
the globe, the sere leaves are falling from the 
trees, and being whirled about by the gales of 
autumn, 

They found the harbour crowded with vessels, 
which had either not been alongside the quay 
long enough to discharge their cargoes, or were 
unable to proceed on their homeward voyages in 
consequence of the desertion of their crews, under 
the temptation presented by the reports received 
every day of the prizes obtained by fortunate 
diggers in the gold-field of which Mount Alex- 
ander seemed at that time to be the centre. 

Symptoms of what has aptly been termed the 
gold-fever met the gaze of Tom and his com- 
panions on every hand as they walked through 
the busy streets of the future metropolis of 
Victoria, 

Though a large population was living in tents 
outside the town, owing to the insufficiency of 
the houses for the accommodation of the con- 
stantly arriving immigrants, there were numbers 
of houses in course of construction upon which no 
bammer rang, no trowel clinked. 

,The workmen had all gone off to the “dig- 
ings.” 

Red-shirted diggers were going in and out of 
the gold-offices which had been opened at the 
corner of every street. 

Parties of newly-arrived immigrants loaded 


responded 


with baggage, were staring about them, making | over their shoulders as they sat down. “Double 
vain search for lodgings, wages to any part of the world.” 
Carts went by filled with successful gold-| “I think not,” replied Tom. “ We have half 


seekers and their friends, singing the choruses of 
popular songs and bent upon enjoyment, which 
seemed to consist in making the round of the 
public-houses. 

Sounds of jollity issued from every tavern and 


made up our minds to go to the diggings.” 

‘Want an outfit, young gentleman?” saida 
flashily-attired individual of the Jewish race, 
who had overheard Tom’s reply as he was leay- 
ing the room. 
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“THEY WERE IMMEDIATELY SEIZED AND DRAGGED TO THE BOAT.” 


“We hardly know what we want, or how far 
our money will go, yet,” replied our hero. 

“ Take one of our cards, sir,” returned the Jew. 
“You will make one of the greatest mistakes of 
your life if you do not honour our store with 
your patronage; you will, upon my life! We 

ave everything you require, from a washing- 
dish to a cradle, and from a box of matches toa 
camp-stool.”” 

Tom took the proffered card, which he dropped 
into his jacket-pocket, and then applied himself 
assiduously to the refreshment which the waiter 
had just placed upon the table, and to listening 
to the conversation going on around the adjoining 
tables. His companions followed his example. 

“Do you think, now, that all the stories we 
hear about the gold are true?” they heard a man 
ask who had the appearance of a newly-arrived 
immigrant of the artisan class, 

“Why, don't you see that nuggets and gold- 
dust are the currency of the fellows who have 
come down from the diggings, and who are 
ecattering them about as if each fellow was a 
Rothschild?” was the reply. “Look at the 
gold heaped up in the bullion offices. Read the 
accounts of the quantities of gold sent to Eng- 
land by every ship. Why, where does it come 
from if the sands of the rivulets are not full of 
it, and nuggets are not as thick upon the quartz 
as limpets upon the rocks, which the sea covers 
at high water in the old country?” 

“Do you hear that!” said our hero, nudging 
Dick with his elbow, as his ears drank in with 
avidity the golden news. 

“Aye, aye, Master Tom,” responded Dick, 
who held his knife and fork suspended over his 
plate while he listened to the argument. 

“It is my belief,” said a burly, light-bearded 
fellow in a red shirt, striking his hard hand 
upon the table, as if to enforce attention to his 
views. “It is my belief that Mount Alexander 
is one entire mass of gold-bearing quartz, and 
that all the nuggets that have been found round 
about there are only what have been washed out 
of it in the course of ages, When we get into 


the heart of that mountain it is my belief as we 
shall find masses of gold to which the biggest 
nugget yet found is no more to be compared 
than a marble is to a Dutch cheese.” 

This expression of opinion from one who had 
just returned from the diggings quite took away 
the breath of his hearers, 

“Is there any conveyance from here to the 
diggings?” inquired Tom of the waiter. 

“You might get a ride upon a dray,” replied 
the man. “I know of no other.” 

“Any place to lodge at on the road?” in- 
quired Tom. 

“There might be a shanty, where the door- 
mat would be available,” replied the waiter, 
gravely. ‘But you would not be wise to rely 
upon even that. If you are thinking of going 
up, I would advise you to take a blanket, and 
roll yourself up in it on the softest stone you 
can find.” 

Tom scarcely knew whether to take the man’s 
suggestions as jest or earnest; but he thanked 
him for them, and went out followed by Dick 
and the negro. 

The store of which Tom had received the card 
from the Jew, was close at hand, and they 
entered. 

“We want implements for the diggings,” said 
Tom tothe storekeeper, “and as we have not much 
money, and do not want to encumber ourselves 
more than is necessary, do not sell us anything 
that isnot absolutely requisite. What we do not 
lay out in implements we shall buy other neces- 
saries with.” 

“Very good, young gentleman,” rejoined the 
Jew, blandly, “I know just what you want, and 
I will use you well, so help me Abraham! We 
always deal fairly with our customers, and it is 
not likely that we shall deviate from our rule for 
the first time.” 

He set before the lads the necessary appliances 
for gold washing, sifting, &c., which, though of 
the commonest description, absorbed a consider- 
able portion of their little capital at the prices 
at which such things were then being sold, 


After some chaffering for these, they found 
that they had money enough to purchase a re- 
volverand a blanket for each, and a trifle to 

; and thus provided, they set out for the 
diggings in the state of high spirits which 
one of the greatest of modern poets has called 
—as characteristic of the season of youth—“ the 
golden exhalations of the dawn.” 





OHAPTER XX. 
THE ROAD TO THE DIGGINGS. 


Eacu with his blanket and his share of the load 
of implements at his back, and a loaded revolver 
in his right-hand et—for the influx of immi- 
granta, many of them of lawless character, had 
rendered the road by no means safe—Tom snd 
his companions trudged on. 

“You remember what that digger said about 
Mount Alexander?” Tom observed, when they 
had got clear of the houses of Melbourne, and 
looked over a wide undulating plain, dotted with 
trees, and fading in the distance into a hazy blue 
ridge. 

Don't I, Master Tom,” responded Dick, with 
a grin. 

“Well, it strikes me that we need not go # 
far as that to make our fortunes,” observed Tom. 
“You have seen that old red pocket-book that 
was given me by the old man we took off the 
wreck of a homeward-bound vessel ?” 

“ Aye, aye, Master Tom,” rejoined Dick. 

“This is what I found in it,” said Tom, and, 
taking out the pocket-book, he read the memo- 
randum, and replaced it. “That is all; and yet 
the old fellow spoke of it as a legacy which a rich 
man might be glad to receive. He told me, too, 
that he had gold with him, which he lost in the 
vessel when she went down. When I heard thst 
digger mention Mount Alexander, I thought 
directly of the old man’s words and of his strang? 
legacy; and I have no doubt that on the va 
which this memorandum indicated we shall fin 
gold.” 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 16%) 
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“HE SEIZED THE IRON BAR, AND CAME SLOWLY TOWARDS ME.” 


RETURNED TO THE WORLD. 


By the Author of “Gmzs Evancuzen,” “ Farp 
Frozic.” &., &o. 


ae 
CHAPTER IV.—(continued). 


yj] HE suddenness of the action, 
and the sound of my voice, 
seemed to have a very power- 
ful effect upon the stranger, 
for he started back and drew 
himeelf up, and then it was 
I could see he had been a tall 
man. 

“Who spoke?’ he said, 
“was it you!’ and he seemed as if he was about 
to spring upon me, looking like some of the 

iy snakes I had often read of. 

“Yes, I spoke. I asked you if you were a 
friend of my mother’s ?” 

“T shall never forget the hideous laugh that 
tang through the room from the man. 

“*A friend ; yes, one of the best she ever had,’ 
was the reply that came from his lips with a 
hissing sound. 

“‘T thought so, by your taking those things,’ 

“Qh, you saw that, did you?" 

“©Yes; my mother told me more than once 
that there were papers in that drawer that be- 
longed to me.’ 

a Indeed ; then your mother was wrong and 
tolad-——’ 

“The truth,’ I said, stopping him ; ‘she never 
told anything else.’ 

“Indeed. 

“*Yes, indeed,’ I said, standing before the door, 
fail could see that some villany was being 

e. 

“Then he laughed a horrid laugh, as he seized 
me by the collar. 

“T resisted him with all my might, but he 
lifted me up, and thencxt moment I was hurled 
to the other end of the room.” 

“The brate | said Nancy Bell. “I only wish 
Thad been there, for your sake, that’s all,” 





“It would have been of no use," replied the 
boy. ‘How long I remained unconscious I 
know not; but when I awoke, I found that I 
had been taken from the cottage. 

“T was lying in a room upon a mattress in 
one corner of it, and, raising myself upon my 
elbow, I looked round. 

“There was a table and two chairs, and upon 
the table a light was burning. 

“There was a strong smell of tobacco in the 
place, which proceeded from a man who was 
seated at the table smoking. 

“T felt dozing, as though I had been stunned ; 
but, from the light, I could see what sort of a 
man it was. 

“He wore a thick flannel shirt, and high 
boots, such as I have seen the fishermen wear. 

“ Long grey hair escaped from under a thick 
fur cap. 

“He occasionally took the pipe from his 
mouth, and then a low guttural noise arose as 
though he was humming snatches of sea songs. 

“put my hands up to my head and felt a 
thick bandage was tied round it. 

«Were am I?" I said, in a low voice. 

“¢ Hulloa! what cheer, my flying Cupid ?’ said 
the man, lifting up the light and looking hard 
at me. ‘Hulloa, I say. What, you have come 
round, have you 7’ 

“¢ Come round ; what do you mean?” 

“ And so saying, I rose up and went towards 
the table. 

“What do I mean? Well, come, I'll tell you 
that by-and-bye ; but how are you now? Feel 
better, eh ?’ 

“‘Bettert; I feel strangely, I must confess; 
there is a strange singing in my head like as if 
water was roaring around me.’ 

“¢#Ha,ha! Well, my dear heart, and so water 
4s roaring around you, and precious angry water 
too j,but make your mind easy, it won’t hurt 

ou.’ 

“¢Won't hurt me ; but where’s the bad man 
that stole my mother’s papers and threw me 
from one end of the room to the other ?” 


“T looked round the room in the hopes that I 
should see him, and then I cast my eyes upon 
the man. 

“ He was looking upon me with a curious ex- 
pression of face, 

“Well, what you mean about your mother 
and the papers, is past my discerning to discover, 
as is likewiee the pitching you about the room ; 
but if any lubber had done that and I had been 
present, I'd ha’ stopped him.” 

i é es but where am I, and how came I here?” 
said. 

“«There, now, just go and lie down upon that 
mattress again and I'll tell you all about it.’ 

“He put down his pipe, and raising me in his 
arms, carried me tenderly to the Bed. 

“Tsat up with a face of astonishment, and 
listened to the strange sounds. 

“The wind rose with a light wailing sound, 
and at times came a noise as though bodies of 
water were dashing against the building. 

“¢Why, Lord love the boy, how he stares! 
Don’t be frightened.’ 

“*T am not frightened, but itis strange. What 
is that noise ?’ 

“© Noise | why, Lord love you, it’s the wind and 
waves beating agin the house.’ 

“ Against the house! what house? We had 
the winds and not the waves beating against my 
mother's house.’ 

“© Your grandmother's cat! This ain’t your 
mother's house, this is a lighthouse.’ 

“ «Lighthouse ! what is that ?” 

«Why, Lord love the lad, where have you been 
brought up ?” 

“* Why at home with mother.’ 

“© Ah, by the flying dolphin, I thought so ; and 
you never sam a lighthouse ?” 

“*No.’ = 

“And you are only likely to see the inside of 
one for a long time to come now.” 

“ At that moment a bell rang. 

“Ah, I thought so. Now rest youeasy. I 
shan’t be long away, and then I'll tell you the 
rest,’ 
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“I watched him narrowly, and saw him ascend 
a pair of steps that was at the further end of the 
room and disappear. 

“But before he went he lighted a lantern and 
placed it on the table; and then, for the first 
time, I felt strangely at the curious light it threw 
Tound the place,” 

“And well you might,” said Nancy Bell. 
“Lord love the lad.” 

“ Let the lad go on,” said the man. 

“I felt so strange, that I could not lie down, 
80 sat up and listened to the wind and the awful 
dash of the waters, 

“Isat up pondering and listening, when all at 
once I heard the tramp of the man’s heavy boots 
as he came down the steps, pulling a heavy trap- 
door after him. 

“* Well, my flying Cupid, here I am again, but 
not for long ; my mate's watch is nearly up, and 
then it’s my turn to watch the lights, not that 


they want much watching, but if ever we had | fi 


vely weather we shall have it this blessed 
night.’ 

“* But how came I here?’ I asked, in faint 
tones. 

“* Well, it ain't a long story to tell, and 80, as 
I have just got time to ba it in, here it is :— 

“You see my time was up ashore, and I was 
coming back to my duty. Well, then, I was 
making my way down to the lighthouse, and 
just got on the shingle where the boat was 
tossing and grinding upon. 

“ Well, I was looking up at the drifting clouds, 
when all at once I stumbled over something, and 
over I went on to the sands, and head firat into 
the water, for the sea was running in fast. 

“Well, now, what do you think it was that I 
tumbled over?’ 

“*T can’t say,’ I said. 

“Why, you to be sure! There you lay like 
& corpse, with your pale face with a blood streak 
upon it ; and if a fellow was startledat anything 
Iwas that man. The next moment I had you 
up in my arms, and then I felt your heart beat, 


and so in course I knew you wasn't dead, so I dc 


whips off my coat, and wraps you in it, and had 
you in the boat, and here you are.’” 

“Why, the Lord be merciful to all of us!” 
said the old woman, interrupting the boy's 
narrative ; “the villain who robbed you and 
then flung you about, must have carried you 
there, and so left you to perish! What do you 
think, old man? “Why, you seem asleep or lost 
in a trance.” 

“T am thinking of past events,” was the reply, 
“ and the description the lad gave of the villain. 
Tell it to me again.” 

The boy repeated it. 

“T could swear to him,” muttered the man, 

“What's the matter with you?” said the 
woman. 

“ Nothing ; it’s only a link in the chain that I 
shall want, that is all; but go on, I am anxious 
to hear the finish of this so that I may act.” 

“@o, on, my boy, go on,” said the woman. 

“ At the close of his statement, the man left 
me again, and the faintness that I had felt so 
long now left me, so that I could get up and look 
about me. 

“While I was gazing about me, the man who 
had saved my life returned down the ladder with 
the one who had been in charge of the lights, 

“T started back when I saw him, for I had 
never seen such a hideous object before. 

“ He was short and deformed, and the one 
eye that he had glared horribly around him, His 
body was stunted, and from the high boots that 
he wore, which seemed almost to reach up to 
his waist, he appeared to be nearly all legs; 
but when he threw off his thick jacket his arms, 
though short, were powerful. 

“He looked at me as though he would have 
swallowed me. 

“Sitting down he cast his eyes upon the table, 
then exclaimed, 

“*T say, mate, what in the name of all that is 
infernal have you been about, eh? why, there is 
no grub out.” 

“All right, Joe,’ said the other, putting some 
cold beef and bread before him ; ‘you see that 


boy? 
“¢Oh, es, I can see that boy with half an eye. 
And 80 is the chap you picked up on the 


gands?’ 
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“*Yes; come, fall to, my lad, and make a 


hearty meal,’ said my friend, who then went] J 


away to see to the lights. 

“When he had finished eating, Joe filled his 
pipe, and pouring out some brandy in a glass, 
pulled his seat up to the fire, and began to smoke. 

“©You can sit opposite there by the fire, if 
you like, or turn in and go to aleep,’ he said. 

“<T ain't sleepy, but I'll lie down if you 
please,’ I replied. 
went to the bed in the corner, and 
throwing myself down upon it, I lay watching 
him, for I was too frightened to sleep, for every 
moment the waves came dashing against the 
place, as though they would dash it into frag- 
ments, 

“ And gothere I lay and listened, and trembled 
with fear and horror. 

“ At last, hearing that all was silent, I looked 
up, and saw that the man was dozing before the 
re, 


“TI lay down again, and fell asleep, but had 
not been long so, when I was awakened by a 
loud cry. 

“TI started up, and saw him half bending from 
his chair, and Teoking as though somebody was 
hid in one part of the chamber. 

“The lamp that was hanging up threw all its 
light upon his face, as the hideous eye shone out 
like fire. Suddenly he cried, 

«What, you are there, are you? I—I thought 
that I had buried you and your gold deep 
enough ; but no !—I find that you will follow and 
haunt me! but I'll make sure of you this 
time!’ 

“He seized an iron bar that was by the side 
of his chair, and came slowly towards the part 
where I was sitting up. 

“Twas about to shriek aloud for help, when 
suddenly, as though struck dead, he fell heavily 
to the ground. 

“The next moment I had sprung up the iron 
ladder. 

“T found my flight stopped by a heavy iron 
loor. 

“Then I knocked loudly, and shouted wildly, 
and at last it was opened. 

“«What on earth is the matter with you, 
boy ?” said the rough voice of Jack. 

“ ‘Nothing the matter with me, but the man 
below has tumbled down dead,’ I replied. 

“The next moment Jack was down the iron 
ladder, and into the room. 

“Upon the floor lay the man, writhing in 
agony, while the perspiration in big drops rolled 
down his face, 

“<Not a word,’ Jack whispered to me. 

“Then he turned to the man, and said, 

«“* Why, Joe, what is the matter?’ 

“It was fearful to see the glance of that eyeas 
he was spoken to. 

‘I don't know,’ he said, hoarsely, ‘but the 
thunder woke me, and I sprang up, but the next 
moment I fell, and I can’t rise.’ 

“Nonsense, man ; fancy. 
give you a hand.’ 

“ He did so, I assisting, and we placed the man 
in a seat. 

“His right leg he dragged after him, and I 
noticed that the side of his mouth was partly 
drawn up—he was paralysed. 

“Jack looked at me, and lifted up his hands 
in silent amazement. 

“«Why, Joe, you have lost the use of your 
side,’ he said, in accents of horror. 

‘*A groan that rang through the place was the 
only answer given, and we stood silently looking 
at him. 

“*No, no, it ain't that ; it’s—it’s my old fit of 
rheumatics come back,’ but the tone with which 
he said this was one of despair. 

“Then he tried to rise, as though in despera- 
tion, but the next moment he fell back powerless, 
with a heavy groan. 

“Then a shudder ran through his frame, and 
we all thought that he was dead, as his head fell 
back, as 

ms He has gone to judgment ; it has overtaken 
him. 

“ But, as if some powerful impulse had seized 
him, he sprang up. 

“*Ha, hal he is there?’ and then he sank 
gradually down again, 


Here, come, let me 








(Arai 1, 1670, 
“*Het What? Whom do you mean? asked 
ack. 
“*He; the soldier; the man I—' he 
paused. 


“The man! the soldier ! What do you mean, 
Joe?” 

“‘Nothing,’ he said, slowly, ‘nothing ; I am 
dreaming. If—if you go to that locker,’ and he 
pointed to one, ‘you will find a bottle. It. ! 
here his speech became thick, ‘it contains _——’ 

“*What! what?’ asked Jack, eagerly. 

“¢ Poison! laudanum!’ 

“<I am not going to poison you like a rat,’ 
said Jack, in an under tone, ‘although I have 
little doubt but that you deserve it.’ 

“¢T don’t want you to poison me. Will you 
do what I asked you?’ said the stricken wretch, 
in piteous tones. 4 ~ 

“*Yos, yes; but God forgive me if I do 

ng. 
wine ep, that’s a good fellow. Now, mind what 
I tell you; put forty drops in some brandy, and 
I shall sleep.’ . ; 

«<¢ Sound enough, I suppose,’ said Jack, looking 
keenly at him. 

“¢Yes, but not so sound as to desert you. I 
shall get up another man,’ he said. 

«“¢T hope that you will,’ was the reply. ‘There 
it is.’ 

* “ And Jack handed him the stuff. 

“He drank it off without the slightest hesita- 
tion. 

“ ¢Now, then, help me to the bed, and I'll be 
all right in the morning.’ — , : 

“We did so, and covering him over witha 
warm blanket, went from him to the light-room. 

“The wind was still high and blew in heavy 
gusts, and I could hear the sullen waves dashing 
against the lower part of the lighthouse. 

“Tt was a lonely situation for a boy to be 
placed in ; but I knew what I had been taught, 
that if you act rightly, and put your trust in 
Heaven, there is a Holy Arm that will never let 

ou fall. 
2 “TI thought of my mother, and fancied I saw 
her, and so firmly was that impressed upon me, 
that I leaned forward to embrace her. 

“TI started from my seat, for I could hear 
among the pauses of the storm, which had again 
risen, a dull, booming sound. 

“ Again I listened—another ! 

“It was enough; I ran to Jack, who had 
fallen asleep, and shook him. . 

“¢Hulloa! what's the matter now?” he said. 

«¢Listen ! I said, pointing with my hand 
in the direction the sound came from. 

“Then came another, but nearer and more 
distinct, 4 ; 

“*God help them! ‘Tis the minute gun—a 
ship in distress |’ then he gazed up at the li ;hts. 
‘They cannot burn brighter; they must sec 
them.’ 

‘<< Ig there no help for them?” 

«None from us, boy. Heaven and the gallant 
life-boat can alone succour them. Hark!’ 

“The sound of the guns came nearer and were 
more frequent. 

“Lightning Jack sprang to one of the 
windows. 

“Tt is of no use,’ he said; ‘the spray prc 
vents anything being seen.’ Laie 

“Then came the booming of the guns rapidly, 
and then a blue reflection shone across the spray- 
covered glass. 

“¢ Ah, all hope is gone!’ said Jack. 

“Then suddenly a wild scream of agony came 
across the waters, and again the lurid liglit 
shone in the room. 6 d 

“Ah |! she is drifting on to the Grinders! an 
may God have mercy upon them! Kneel, boy; 
kneel!" hile 

“We sank upon our knees and prayed, while 
the furious storm howled and raged around us. 

In the morning, when we descended, on golDs 
to the place where the stricken man lay, et 
found by his heavy breathing that he still live’. 

“I wonder what there is under that trap, i 
said, pointing to the one he had been looking # 
80 anxiously and stamping upon it. that 

“Under that trap. Ha,ha! Well, come, a 
isa good’un. Why, what should you think W: 
there?’ 

“<T don’t know. What is there?’ like 

«Well, it's a nateral curosity for # led 
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you to feel ; I was so at your years. Well, then, 
that trap, when lifted up, leads to a place where 
we keeps the grub and water and spirits, and all 
sorts o’ things. Well, then thcre's another trap, 
and that leads down to the foundation where we 
keeps the oil and things for the lights. It’s 
a good long way down, I can tell yer, my 
bo 


yy. 

“T looked at him very curiously, I dare say, for 
he put down his knife and fork and stared hard 
at me. 

“¢Why, what on ’arth are you thinking of ?” 

“*Well, I can’t help thinking what he meant 
by stamping upon that trap so.’ 

“* Ha, ha! well, of all things in the world ; that 
ain't nothing. I have seen him do that a dozen 
times a day ; it’s a way he has got.’ 

“We sat and looked at each other for a 
moment, and then Lightning Jack said— 

“*You see, my lad, I shal! just want you to 
go down to the place and fetch up some oils and 
cottons.’ 

“¢ What, withont a light ?” I said. 

In course not—you'd never find them. You 
wouldn’t mind doing that, because, you see, we 
must keep the lights blazing away while this 
fog is on, and you see he ain't of any use, is 

e 

“We both of us turned and looked at Joe, 
and started up from our seats when we saw him 
sitting bolt up in the bed. 

«* How is the weather now ?’ he asked. 

“¢Bad ; gale gone down, but the fog is 
awful, and the lamps will want trimming and 
setting to rights.’ 

“« Aye, aye, that’s right,’ he muttered. 

“*Oh, is it? Well, then, we want oil and 
other things out of the stores; and so, as you 
are queer and can't get down, or if you do will 
never get up again, the boy here will go down 
swith a light and bring them up, _ So let us have 
the key, Joe.’ 

“¢Give you the key? No, no,’ he said, in 
hoarse accents, ‘I have always been, and will 
go now ; why not?’ 

“¢ But you can’t go down the iron ladders in 
the state you are in, Joe.’ 

“*Can't 1? We will soon gee about that ; you 
and the boy go up in the lamp-room, and leave 
me to do the other thing. I think I can manage 
it,’ he said, placing his hand in his breast and 
bringing out a tolerable-sized key, which he 
tried to place in the lock. 

“He succeeded in doing that, but when he 
came to turn it he found his strength insuffi- 
cient, and, with a deep groan, sank down upon 
the floor. 

“¢There, I told you go,’ said Jack, with a 
meaning look at me; ‘here, let me have a 


“*No, no!’ he screamed ; ‘stand off ; no one 
shall go down there but me.’ 

“We were both sotaken aback at this that we 
stopped and looked at each other. 

«“« Hark ye, my man,” said Jack, throwing off 
his thick coat ; “neither I nor this lad are going 
to stand any of your nonsense. In the first 
place, the lights are not to go out because of 
your obstinacy, and out they will go if we don’t 
get what we want out of the place. And in the 
next place there is some infernal mystery at the 
bottom of all this that I have made up my 
mind to find out.’ 

“Suddenly Joe thrust his hand in his vest, and, 
drawing out a knife and touching a spring, a 
long blade flew out. 

“¢The person,’ he said, in broken accents, 
‘who wants to pass down here shall only do it 
over my dead body.’ 

“Dead or not, there is no time to lose.’ 

“And with that Jack made a dash at him, 
and tried to seize him by the collar. 


“But before he could do that the desperate 
wretch had in a moment grasped him by the 
leg. and, hurling him upon his back, was about 
plunging the knife into his breast, when I fung 
myself upon his back and grasped him tightly 
round the neck. 

“This action of mine enabled Jack to spring 
to his feet, and in a moment Joe was disarmed 
of the knife. 

“The exertion was too much for him, and he 
fell back as though he were dead. 





“Then, taking the light, Jack went down some 

thirty steps of the iron ladder, while I followed 
‘im. 

“We came to a small chamber, yet somewhat 
larger than the one we had just left. 

“Lightning Jack held up the light. 

“I could see a number of barrels, and, hang- 
ing up, large joints of meat. 

“There was a larger trap in the centre of the 
floor than the one over our heads, and, stooping 
down, Jack seized an iron ring and tried to pul 
it up, but it resisted all his efforts, 

“Why, sink the fellow, this is locked as well 
as the other was.’ 

“¢Yes, and I dare say the same key will open 
it,’ I said. 

“« By all that’s good, you have got a head.’ 

“ And so saying, he applied the key success- 
fully to it, and seizing the iron ring while I held 
up the light, after great exertion pulled the 
trap-door up. 

“Why, this makes the matter a little out of 
the fog, boy, and makes me think that there is 
a summat wrong, eh ?” 

“‘Thave thought so ever since Isaw the man 
and heard his mutterings,’ I replied. 

“Why, what did he mean by locking this 
place up? There's noening. but the oil and the 
coal, and other things for the lights.’ 

“ He looked down for 8 moment. 

‘ “Yl go first, and you hold the light over my 
ead,’ 


“He went down cautiously, I following, and 
doing as he had told me, holding the light, which 
gare out a powerful reflection, well above his 

ead, 
“* Now throw the light well and strong upon 
every part of the place.’ He said this with his 
foot standing upon the last step of the ladder. 

“T did so, and the next moment he uttered a 
wild cry of agony. 

“© Sec, see,’ he cried, and pointing to a part of 
the chamber. 

“T looked, and there before me, pals testing 
against the wall, was a sight I shall never 
forget. 

“It was the skeleton of a man! 

“The place itself was full of large barrels of 
oil on one side, and on the other the coal 
store. 

« The skeleton was jammed up at the further 
end by empty barrels, so that it was in nearly 
an upright position. 

“Jack held up the lantern and looked stead- 
fastly at the head. 

« «Ah, there it is clear enough,’ he said, pointing 
with his finger to the skull, ‘there is a bit 
knocked in, and that settled the affair ; but still 
the whole affair passes my comprehension ; we 
must see what the vagabond up there knows 
about it.’ 

“Turning away from it, the light fell upon a 
dark mass of something lying upon the coals. 

‘“<* Part of a soldier’s jacket,’ he muttered, ‘ and 
there’s a button with the name and number. I 
think, my lad, we are getting by degrees to the 
bottom of the hank, and so now we'll see how 
things are going on aloft.’ 

“When I reached the top of the ladder I had 
some difficulty in forcing the trap back. 

“We found Joe had thrown his arm over it, as 
though he had been in the act of trying to fasten 
us down, but finding the key not there, had, in 
a sage of disappointment, sank down by the side 
of it. 

“Spite of the tight lashings that Jack had 
bound his arms with, his great strength had 
enabled him to get one of them free. 

“When we regained the room, the sight was 
a very horrid one, for the murderer was rushing 
round the place dragging his paralysed limbs 
after him as though he was pursued, and crying, 

“*Hide me! help! help! he is about to seize 
me, and I am lost!’ 

“Then, with a loud groan, he fell upon his 
knees. 

“¢T will confess—will atone—only leave me 
to—to die in peace |’ 

“And covering his face with his hands his 
whole frame seemed to shake with a convulsive 

ony. 

‘“‘«He has got a summons,’ Jack whispered, 
‘and one that he must answer,’ 





“The death-stricken man heard this. 

“¢T know that,’ he answered, in a thick tone. 
‘I know that, when I was stricken yesterday, 
when the anger of God was heard in that fearful 
storm, and I might have known that it would 
overtake me as it will all shedders of blood 
sooner or later. Place me in that chair by the 
fire, for I feel icy cold—as though death was 
crawling through my veins.’ 

“ We placed him in an old chair that he had 
often sat and watched in of a night, and then 
we sat down before him. After a while he 
said— 

“©T swore, years ago, afore I came here, that 
some day or the other I'd have my revenge, and 
Thad it.’ 

«¢ Ah, then, you knew the man whose fleshless 
bones are rotting below there ?’ asked Jack. 

“¢ Knew him, of course I did; and he knew 
me, ha, ha, ha! especially when I kept my word. 
It was all his own seeking. 

“We were boys, went to school together, and 
were the best of friends until we fell in love 
with the same girl, and then all the friend- 
ship we had for each other melted away like 
snow in the sun. At last it came to an open 
rupture 

“¢He was bigger than I was, but that was 
nothing in my eyes, for I had the very pluck of 
the devil in me. 

“In the fight we had, he knocked out the 
eye here, where the black patch covers, and then 
all chance was lost with the girl, although I 
thrashed him so that he couldn't move for a 
week, 

‘‘«But that didn’t avail much. The girl was a 
vain, heartless one ; and after taunting me with 
the loss, left me to myself and the world. 

“*T cursed them both in my rage, and took an 
oath, one enough to sink a man’s soul to perdi- 
tion, that I wouldn't be in my grave until I had 
exacted a fearful retribution. Give me some 
brandy; for I feel as though I was sinking 

‘ast.’ 

“Jack got some and handed it to him. 

“Ah, there is nothing like that to pull a 
fellow’s courage up,’ he said, finishing the 
spirit, and proceeded as follows :— 

“Tt was many years after that I met him, and 
where should it be but in the town yonder while 
I was on liberty. 

“The bitter rage I had fostered so long in my 
breast had somewhat cooled down ; but when, 
with a taunting laugh, he told me he should not 
have known me only for the loss of the eye, the 
bitter, burning hatred, the awful oath I had 
taken, all rushed upon me, and 1 renewed the 
oath silently within my own breast. 

“T dissembled well with him, and left him 
with a promise that we should meet again! 

“I thought that chance was over, when an 
hour after I was ordered to come off here ; one 
of the men was ill and was to be sent ashore. 

“All that night I sat brooding over the meet- 
ing that had taken place, and more than once 
thought I saw his shadow passing among the 
lights, grinning, mocking and jeering me. 

“The weather was at that time as fine 
as the heart of man could wish it, and the 
next morning the other man went ashore, 
leaving me alone, and the sole inhabitant of 
the lighthouse. 

“The day was so fine that I opened the door— 
we have only one to the place—and stood upon 
the landing-place, looking out upon the wide 
waste of waters. 

“With all this apparent fineness I could see 
that before the night fell there would be a dif- 
ferent tale to tell. 

“While thus engaged a boat shot round from 
the back of the rock with a man in it. 

“It was my deadly enemy and rival. 

“¢Hulloa, old fellow,’ he shouted, ‘I found 
you out, you see, and I have come to have 
Ree 

“Hal Well, what is it you want f’ I said. 

“Want! I've come to spend the day with 
you; haven’t been home more than a couple of 
days from India. Plenty of money. I have 
brought a couple of bottles of brandy.’ 

“The fiend of evil was at my elbow and instil- 
ling his poison into my breast, and then my oath 
stood before my eyes in hissing characters, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 172.) 
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BUFFALO BILL, 
THE KING OF THE BORDER MEN, 


=e. 

CHAPTER XV.—(continued.) 

LL this was seen to by Buffalo 
Bill before he would relate 
anything to his mate, or to 
any of the party, of what he 
had seen over the river. 

In truth, there was enough 
of the Indian in his nature to 
enable him to conceal even in 
his looks, as well as in his 
silence, all information until he 

thought fit to impart it. 

Thts time came when the party were properly 
settled and concealed. 

Then, calling Bill and the others 
to his side, he said— 

“T was right in among the cussed 
varmints over there. They're fixed 
up in a strong stockade, with a good 
corral for their stock, and Playing 
an open e wouldn't pay for us. 
They're fed to stay till they can 
move their wounded men, for they 
lost their mn some way in cross- 
ing the river” Old Jake M‘Kandlas 
is alive, with a hole through his 
body from my revolver, and there 
are two or three more as bad off as 
he is that can’t be moved.” 

“Your sister! You haven't said 
a word about her,” said Wild Bill, 
Se 

“No; but I’m coming to that. She 
has made a friend there some way, 
and Dave Tutt has got his master. 
Frank Stark bosses the crowd, and 
I heard him tell Dave Tutt that he 
should not disturb her. She has her 
own room in a house they’ve built 
inside of the stockade, and I heard 
Frank Stark tell Dave that neither 
he nor any other man should intrude 
on her, ve was fighting mad, but 
it seems that Frank has got the men 
with him, and Dave has to bottle his 
mad for a while. I tried to get a 
word with her, but it was too risky, 
so I gave it up for then, satisfied no 
harm would come to her before they 
move from there. And if you'll all 
stand by me to-night, we'll get inside 
of their works before they know it, 
and then good-bye to every one of 














the cusses but Frank Stark. I'll 
save him for the good turn he 
done for Lillie. So take thing: 
easy to-day, boys, and rest; we 
can't do anything till night comes 
on!’ 

“What do you suppose makes 





Frank Stark take the part of Lillie ?” 
asked Wild Bill. “Thought he was 
as bad as the worst of the gang ?” 
“T can’t tell. He spoke as respect- 
fully of her as you would, and talked 
as if he meant what he said. It seemed to me 
that he had been quarrelling with Dave about 
her before, for Dave reminded him that it wasn’t 
the ‘Srat time he'd Promised: ie ce is heart out 
on her account, and he wot ee] is mise, 
if it was the last act of his life.” . vis 
“Well, I’m glad she isn’t no worse off ; but this is 
going to be a long day, waiting for night to come to 
g ey wipe ‘em out. Is there many Reds among 
‘em 


“No; not over eight or ten, if so many. I 
couldn't get to count n for it was ticklish work 
creeping over the walls and in among ‘em when a 
K part of ‘em were awake. The quarrel between 

fave and Frank helped me some, because they 
made so much noise. I took a good 
the corral where they put their stock at night, 
because that must be stampeded at the same time 
we pitch in to save Lillie and wipe them out, so not 
@ cuss ont of the crowd can get away. I don’t mean 
to kill old Jake if I can help it. 
him back to the spot where he murdered my father, 
and roast him there over a slow fire, bh 
mere man’s death—is too good for him. He wants, 
and shall have a taste here of what he'll get when 
he is dead.” 


look at | air. 





a re as bad as the reds, by thunder you 
0g 

“Yea, when I think of him and his gang, I am. 
‘Why thould I not be ? Can the memory of my good 
father, butchered in cold blood before his poor wife 
and helpless children, ever pass away? No, Bill, 
never—never! I will never feel that he rests easy 
in his grave while one of them is alive to boast of 
the black deed he has done. I have with my own 
hand killed two-thirds of them, and until are 
gone—and by my hand, too—I will not feel content. 
IT heard the wretch groaning from pain this morning. 
It was music to my soul. Oh, how I wanted to 
whisper in his ear, ‘ Fiend, the pursuer is at hand! 
Your time is drawing near; the spirit of the mur- 
dered hovers near to exult over your tortured end!’ 
Bill, I could glory in every pain that racked his 
frame. I could see his eyeballs start in agony from 
his head—the beaded sweat, blood-colo oore 
from his clammy skin—each nerve and tendon 
quivering like the strings of a harp struck by a 
maniac hand, Oh, howI could gloat over his howl- 
ing misery! And it is coming, it is coming—his 
time. When it does, mercy need not plead to me; 


not a throe, not a pulsation would I spare for the 
wealth of all the world!” 





PORTRAIT OF WILD BILL, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MOoLLy WILLIAMS stood still and trembled when 
she heard those ominons words from the lips of the 
eldest of the two strangers, and saw the fiendish 
look which accompanied the expresaion, 

She trembled yet the more as she knew by the 
thunder of the hoofs that a large body of horsemen 
had §illoped to the front of the house. 

« Ra the door, Hubert, and tell the boys that I, 
Alf ye, am here!” cried the elder stranger. 
“There's nothing to fear; every man in the p! 
is drank or asleep.” 

The onneet man threw the door open wide, an 
when the men ontside saw him and his companion, 
their cheers rang ont clear and hearty on the night 


“ Hurrah for Captain Alf!” yelled one. 

“Hurrah for the Southern Confederacy !” cried 
another, 

“ Down with the Yankee interlopers !” shouted a 


want to take | third. 


“Dismount, men, and come in. Eat, drink, and 
‘be merry. The best in the land is not good enough 
for you, but it is free as you are free.” 

“There's neither free drink nor free provisions 
here, I'd have you to know, sir,” cried 


| understand it. Hubert, find a 


liams, now thinking it time to assert her rights, 
“You've made my poor old husband drunk and 
helpless; but he isn’t me, and I’ll soon show you 
at.’ 
“ Whew! our pretty hostess is getting warm in 
the cool of the evening,” cried the captain. 
“Warm enough to scald you if you don't keep 
zou ruffians out of my house,” screamed Mrs. 
‘olly, as she sprang 
securing the money from the drawer, gave her old 
on the ear, which partially 


“ Burround the house ; let no one leave or enter, 
besides our own men, without my permission,” cried 
the captain. 

This order was given because, fully dressed and 


ready for departs Mrs. Cody, her daughter Lottie, 
aud Eitty, uldoon made their appearance in the 
room, 


“What does this mean 7’ asked the widow, pale, 
but not terrified. 

She addressed the question to Mrs. Williams, but 
it was answered by the man who called himself Cap- 
tain Alf Coye. 

“Tt means, madam, that a part and parcel of the 
Southern Confederacy has made a Bia over the 
Kansas border, and, as one Buffalo 
Bill is enrolled on Union side, we 
shall deem it a piece of policy 
to hold his mother and sister in our 
hands as hostages for his future good 
behaviour. I am glad to see you 
are dressed, ready for travelling, for 
my men will only remain here long 
enough to collect what plunder they 
want, and to make a bonfire of the 
rest. We will then head for Mis- 
souri, and you will accompany us.” 

“Never, monster! never !” 

< Ob, yes you will, madam, and I 
would advise you to spere such oppro- 
brious terms, lest I be tempted to 
deserve the name by some act which 
your own rudeness may provoke.” 

e Fiend, I defy you and your vile 


followers.” 

S the beauty of your 
daughter may tempt me to deserve 
the name, ware | Iam nota man 
to pause or trifle, if I make up my 
mind to any course, or bad.” 

The poor lady sunk with a shud- 
der into a chair, while Lottie, weep- 
eg Tele by her side. 

threat, so quickly under- 
stood, was more terrible than the 
thought of death. 

But there was one yet left to face 
the bold, Pad man who had no such 

as fear in her composition, 
and Sat little care for the anger she 


might excite. 
it was pretty, brave-hearted, 
good Kitty wards. 
“You are a dirty big bla’guard, 
you are, to thry to scare a poor lone, 
widdy woman, when the son is away 
who'd bate the very sow! out of ye, 
big as ye are, wid one hand tied 
ind him 
other !” 
Kitty stood with her arms akimbo, 
looking him equare in the face as she 
said this. 


Her eyes flashed like sparks of fire, 
and her cheeks were all aglow with 


and a glove on the 


‘passion. 

“ By the gods of war, girl, you're almost as pretty 
as your young mistress. If my Hentenane, ‘ubert, 
Stanley, hadn't takena fancy to you and spoken first, 
I believe I'd have had you for my sweetheart.” 

“ Divil the one, you or your liftenant, will makes 
swateheart of me!’ cried itty, madder than before. 
“Tl be a sour and bitter pill for the best of ye to 
swallow. Lay but the weight ofa dirty finger on 
me, or on them J serve and love, and I'll scratch the 
eyes from yer heads!” 

“ We'll see, by-and-bye,” said Coyle, coolly. “My 
men will soon get through with their qari for they 
ca ) OF 
waggon, to put these women in. I shall carry them 
over the border, and if Buffalo Bill comes after 
them, I'll have a rope for his neck !” 

“Sure an’ 'twill fit yer own better,” said the 
indignant and unterrified Kitty. “I could makes 
better man out o’ mud than you are, wid all yer fine 
clothes on yer crooked back. You're not fit to kiss 
the ground that young Master Bill treads over. It 
is him that'll pay you for this—not in silver or in 

ould, but in cow lead and blue steel. Worra the 

y that the likes of yees came up from below, to 
bother good Christians like them that’s before 


‘olly Wil- | you.” 


hind the bar, and, first | 
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“Girl, you have eaid about as much as I want to 
hear. If you care for the comfort of your mistress 
and her daughter, get their clothes and some blankets 
together, for they are about to start {on a long and 
hard journey, with little chance of getting comforts 
after they leave here. No more impudence, now, 
or Il turn you over to thése who know no mercy, 
ach alg oon ‘Ki the wid 

‘es—] my. ," said the poor widow. 
“You only excite his anger without bettering our 
situation.” Heaven will not desert us, child, and 
though it is very, very dark, now, light will come 
by-and-bye. We are in the power of these men 
now, but I trast will not be so for a great while. 
They will not dare to rong, us, for a fearfal retri- 
bution will follow, as sure! i as light follows dark- 
ness when day succeeds night.” 

“TU do your bidding, mu’am ; but these haythens 
had better sing small if they don’t want to know 
what a bit of an Irish girl can do wid her nails and 
her teeth.” 


OHAPTER XVIL 


BurFaLo BILL and the men whom he led noticed 
with pleasure as night drew near, while almost 
counted the minntes which must elapse before they 
could with prudence attack the robber stockade, 
that clouds began to overspread the sky, indicative 
of an approaching storm. 

This, while it would tend to lessen the vigilance 
of the enemy, would conceal their movements, and 
be likely to gave them men and tronble, 

_As soon as night came on, every man was mounted, 
his arme having been carefully inspected and load 
while there was light, 

he wind, coming from the west, fresh and fit- 
fully, was favourable in two points of considera- 

First, if there were dogs with the Indians or 
white wretches, they could not scent the approach 
of the pursuers. 

Next, the wind, sweeping in mad blasts over the 
iri t noise to drown all other 


laid out his tas tt cease, end explained be 
id out hii at and explained it to his 
followers, detailing the men for the two points of 
action, so there should be no error when the work 


‘ld Bill, with five picked men, was to shoot 
down the stock-guard, and to stampede the animals 
from the corral. . 

Baffalo Bill, with the rest, only two men being 
left with the horses on the east side of the Platte, 
was to enter the stockade, and at a signal given by 
himself, the attack was to commence, 

Er precaution was taken, even to the wearing 
of a white mark around the arm, made from 
white shirts torn in strips, that the party might 
distinguish their own people in the fray. 

Moving up to the river with silent caution, it 
took the full two hours after they started to 
reach the tording place. 

And, when they did so, the moon was completely 
hidden by the black clouds which flew, like lost 
spirits, overhead, 

The ramble of distant thunder, and a kind of 
heavy dampness in the air, indicated the approach 


rain. 

“Boys,” eaid Bill, in a low tone to the men close 
grouped around him, “ when we take to the water 
to cross, I shall lead the way. You might follow 
in single file, careful to keep so close to your file 
leader that you can touch Take care of your 
arms and ammunition, and keep perfect silence.” 

A low murmur of aseent told him that the 
orders were heard and understood, and then he 
moved on. 

The ford was only deep in mid-channel, and to 
footmen the quicksand was not s0 bad as it was to 
heavy animals. 

The current was rather rapid, especially in the 
channel, but, in about half-an-hour, every man of 
the party was on the west side of the Platte, about 
two or ree hundred yards above the stockade, 

The louder sounds of thunder, as well as now and 
then flashes of distant lightning, told them they had 
bat little time to wait for the outburst of the storm, 
so the order for the stampeding party to move to 
their post was at once given. 

Away in the dacknees went Wild Bill and his men, 
takifig a course from the river bank. 

‘Two or three minutes after, Buffalo Bill, with his 
mea, carefully followed the river,down to reach the 
walls of the stockade, 

It was an exciting moment, for it was yet soearly 
that the enemy could be heard talking in their 


cam 
Now and then a coarse laugh following some jest 
ing thom thet thes‘ cloee proximity ‘aa, thing 
mg it i imity was a thing 
ne proximity 


On, until at last the stockade was reached, kept 
Buffalo Bill and his * 

And now the young leader, before petting over 
the wall at the only asssilable spot, which he had 
discovered the night before, gare the signal agreed 





ppon, which was to inform Wild Bill of his readiness 
This was the peculiar cry of a small owl 


which is found all over the Western prairies, and is 
heard only at night. 

Bill was an adept in imitation, and the Sty. carne 
so natural from his lips that the oldest bo en 
of the party would have believed it came from the 
bird itself, they not known differently. 

At the same moment that Bill gave the signal, 
there was an alarm at the corral—a loud challenge 
—first a single shot, and then several more, followed 
by the sound, not of a general stampede, but of one, 
or at most two horses, walking at full speed towards 


the river. 
Buffalo Bill was puzzled at for Wild Bill had 
a return si to make, which not been 


heard, and he was not to fire a gun until 
inside of the stockade commenced. 
But he had no time for thought now. 
The garrison of the le was alarmed, and 
the hoarse voice of Dave Tutt was heard-shonting, 
“ Where is Frank Stark #” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ Wuerrs is Frank Stark? Where is the girl pri- 
soner ?” shouted Dave Tutt, with an angry voice, 
“ Now who is the traitor—who deserts you now f” 

And Dave sprang upon the wall of the stockade. 

As he did so a vivid flash of lightning, followed 
by an instantaneous crash of thunder, lighted up 

e whole place, and he saw at a glance that a body 
of armed men were on the point of entering the 
stockade. 

A dozen shots were fired at him at tho same 
instant, and he fell back wounded into the interior 
of the stockade, as he shouted— 

“They're here, men, they’re here. Fight as you 
never fought before, or we're all wiped out.” 

There was no farther hope for concealment, no 
use now in a second of delay; and though Buffalo 
Bill felt sure that his sister had escaped from that 
gang, he was not now the less inclined to punish 

mM, 


e attack. 


“Over the works, boys, and let your revolvers 
and knives tell the tale!” he shouted, and sprang 
up the ladder which was kept for general use by the 


garrison. 

Up and over, as speedily as thought, close fol- 
lowed by his men, into the darkness, soon to be 
made light by the firing of a tent, went Buffalo 
Bill, and hand to hand, with revolver and knife, 
amid the qos and whoops of white men and In- 
dians, the fearful work went on. 

It could not last long, for with the blaze of the 
tent the brave bordermen could see where to shoot 
and strike, and now the victorious shouts of Wild 
Bill and his men, with the thunder of the stampede, 
reached the ears of the terror-stricken defenders of 
ne Morey der " shouted a huge villain, 

—we surrender outed & 
already down with a bullet in his brawny breast. ‘ 
es the mercy your gang gave my father!” 
shouted Buffalo Bill, and his heavy knife clove 
through the villain’s heart. 

A minute more and Wild Bill was over the wall; 
another minute, and, except a few wounded wretches 
one the earth, not one of the Indians or robbers was 
ert. 

These would have been at once dispatched, had 
not Wild Bill sung out, with a chivalrous ceascceley 
peculiar to men of his class— 

“ Boys, it’s a shame to butcher them that can’t 
raise a hand to defend themselves. Let’s hold up— 
ieee. hold up! We've our own wounded to look 
to?” 

“It is poor poli but, excepting old Jake 
MKandlas, the vat may live or me,” cried 
Buffalo Bill. “As for he shall live until I can 
hang him over the grave of my murdered father, or 
roast him to ashes on the ground stained by his 
blood. But my sister—she is safe from here, but is 
Frank Stark to be trusted f” 

“Yes, just as you could have trusted me, if I had 
got her off,” said Dave Tutt, with a feeble voice; 
for, terribly hurt, he lay yet living among the 
ponnace, “He is off for the Bi Hills with 

er, 

“That's a lie, for I saw him and her crossing the 
river by the light of the same flash which revealed 
qe to us and us to you, you mean sneak !” cried 

uffalo Bill, ‘If I wasn't sure you'd suffer more 
by being let alone, I'd kill you wl 
infernal spy and deceiving cus! Look out for him, 
men, and for old Jake M‘Kandlas. I am going 
acroes the river to find my Lillie.” 

“You need not cross the river to find her, for she 


ere you are, you 





is here,” cried Frank Stark, coming over the wall, 
followed by the fair girl. ‘We met the guard on 
the other side of the river, and I nearly lost my 
number, too, for one of ’em shot my horse. But 
we found out you were here, and knew you'd be all 
Fight; too, 80 here we are.” 

illie was already in the arms of her noble 
brother, while Frank Stark stood looking at the 
pale, angry face of Dave Tutt, who gnashed his 
teeth in impotent rage. 

“Oh, curse you, you traitorous dog! If I could 
only live to cross knives with you, I would ask no 
more !” cried the wounded robber. 

“ Gentlemen, do doctor that poor thief Ay Iwant 
him to live till I can show him how good I am at 
carving,” said Frank Stark, in a tone of bitter sar- 
casm. “But I sup Iam a prisoner myself, and 
have no right to talk.” 

“You are nota prisoner! Your kindness to my 
sister entitles qe to my friendship,” cried Buffalo 
Bill. “ And if, as she says, you wish to join the 
Union men in the work just commenced, you shall 
have the beat of chances. was on my. way to.joln 
the Union army at St. Louis, when Dave Tutt, like 
a lack hearted scoundrel as he is, tore my sister 
way from her mother’s side.” 

“T will go wherever you lead, and fight to the 
Sesth for the dear cid fag twas born uni ler !”’ cried 

“Good on your head! There’s my hand, and my 
heart is as free as it for one of the right sort !” cried 
Wild Bill. 

“Heap up a bonfire—there’s no danger now—and 
Jet us have light,” cried the happy brother. “ When 
day comes, we'll be on the track, for my per 
mother will sleep but little until she hears from 
Lillie. Hallo! where the deuce have you come from ? 
You look as white as a ghost,man! Speak out; 
what is the matter in Corinne ?” 

“ Matter, Bill ?’ gasped the new-comer, as he sank 
exhausted to the earth. ‘“There’s matter enough to 
drive us all mad. There’s not a house left standing 
in town—all are in ashes. Worse yet, every man but 
myeelf, I think, is killed, with some of the women, 
too—and the youngest and fairest carried off. I crept 
away, ran miles, on foot, then cangut 8 loos horse, 
got on your trail, and am here. re neither eaten 
nor drank since the massacre.” 

The man was well known to them all. 

He had been one of those left to take care of the 
settlement. 

“Who did this ?” asked Buffalo Bill, hoarsely. 

“One, Alf Coye, at the head of a hundred bush- 
whackers from Missouri.” 

‘My mother and Lottie !” gasped Bill. 

“T saw them in a waggon under guard as I crept 
away,” said tho man. “For mercy’s sake give me 
some food and drink—I am almost dead.” 

“ Attend to him, some of you,” said Buffalo Bill. 
“ And now, men, we have work todo. Frank Stark, 
for the good heart you have shown, I am going to 
trust you as I’d trust no other man on such short 
acquaintance. I shall take all but five of my men 
and the best horses, and make after the party that 
have carried off my mother and sister, and we know 
not how many more. With thoee five and this man 
here, guard my dear sister Lillie, and get her to St. 
Louis. I will meet you there if Y live. Not a word, 
my dear sister. You never could stand the mad 

iding that me and Wild Bill must do now. I 
feel that Ican trust you with this man, for he risked 
his life to get you out of the clutches of Dave Tutt. 
Heaven bless you, darling—trust him and be my own 
brave sister until we meet.” 

One brief embrace between brother and sister and 
our hero was off on his new course, 





CHAPTER XIX. y 
Linus stood by the side of Frank Stark, and 
watched her dear brother as he rode away with his 
companions, sad that he must leave her, but feeling 


that it was Ais duty to fly to the rescue of her mother 
and sister, and hers to be brave and hi trusting 
in Him, who is strength to the w for her own 


safo delivery from impending perils. 

She her handsome, noble brother, until 
his form was out of sight, beyond the hills, 
and then, with a sigh, she turned asked her 
companion how soon they could start upon their 


journey. 
‘Were it only ourselves to go on, we could start 
at once,” said Frank Stark. “But your brother 


wished me to carry Jake M’Kandlas and Dave Tutt 
in as prisoners, that they may swing from the 
gallows tree in the presence of a multitude, as they 
should ; for, to die as men who are soldiers or brave 
frontiersmen die, will be no punishment to them. 
To carry out his desire, and to keep them alive until 
the proper hour of doom arrives, they must be 
moved with care. I shall have litters made, and, 
when we are ready, move on. 

“You surely wil not fatigue brave men by carry- 
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ing the worthless bodies of such men ?” said Lillie, 
in surprise. 
“Oh, no; we will collect the animals that were 


stampeded, for they have not gene far, and will 
swing each litter between two mules. it will be 
rough travel for the wounded wretches, but as they 
never knew mercy for any one else, I think the 


have no right to expect it from others. Go beneat 
the shelter of the roof now, please, Miss Lillie, out 
of the storm, and rest, for we will be ready in a little 
while to travel. I will have a talk with Jake 
M’Kandlas and Dave Tutt while the rest are getting 
the litters ready. 

Both men eyed him with a bitterness of expreasion 
far more g than words. 

They were powerless to do more than look their 
hate; but if looks could kill, his life had not been 
worth a thought. 

“Traitor!” hissed M‘Kandlas, at last. 

“Treason to the devil is duty to God!” 
Stark, quietly. 
men to put on airs—you are down, and you'll never 
get up in this world until you are lifted up by a 


said 


Tope I’ 

Tog! down or up, we are higher than you are!” 
cried Dave Tutt. 

“That is_a matter of opinion!” said Stark, 
smiling. “But I've no words to waste. I came in 
to see how you looked, and if you required any 
fixing up before we started.” 

; “Started ? What do you mean ?” asked M‘Kand- 
jag. 
“That we start in a little while for the settle- 
ments. I am having mule-littera fixed for you and 
‘Dave. It will be rather rough, but I reckon you 
can stand it. It is only a short delay, for you'll 
swing when Buffalo Bill gets back from punishing 
Alf Coye.” 
“ He'll never get back from that bit of business,” 
, said Dave Tutt, scornfully. “Alf Coye is not the 
man to get away from, and Buffalo Bill will learn 
that if he crosses his path. Ah! your new eweet- 
heart is in trouble, Mr. Frank Btark—and so are 
you! Here is Raven Feather—the Ogallala, and 
my friend !” 
ven as these last words the lips of Dave 
Tutt, caused as they were by a wild scream from 
Lillie, the opening in the brush house that served 
as a door was darkened by the presence of several 
Indians, hideous in their war paint. 

Foremost of these was a tall warrior of most 
ferocious look, with a cap composed of black raven 
feathers on his head. 

The silver crescents, three in number, on his 
breast, proclaimed his rank as a t chief, even 
had not his haughty, commanding look done 


80. 

“What is the matter with my brother, the Eagle- 
Eye of the Black Hills?” asked the Ogallala chief, 
as he looked on the reclining form of Tutt. 

“My body has eaten too much lead. A false 
friend brought the enemies of the red man and 
of the Eagle-Eye upon him, and he is weak from 
many wounds,’ re ied Tutt, 

“Tt shall be well with Eagle-Eye. Raven Feather 
will bind up his wounds and punish his enemies,” 
said the chief. 

“There is one, the worst of all. Let him be 
bound,” said Dave, pointing to Frank Stark, who 
had stood till now almost paralysed with surprise at 
this sudden ap ice of an enemy. 

But now, life and liberty both endangered, his 
native courage came back, and quicker than thought 
his revolver was drawn from his belt. 

Twice bad he discharged it, a death among his 
dusky foes following each report, when, with a 
bound, Raven Feather aprang to his rear, and hurled 
pim to the ground before he could turn his weapon 
on him, 


In a second his arms and feet were secured with 
hide lariats, and then in agony he was forced to 
Betas tothe taunts of Jake M‘Kandlas and Dave 

‘utt. 

But even this was not his deepest trial. 

Poor Lillie was brought in, her white arms clutched 
on either side by a grim and hideous warrior, while, 


with reeking scalps uplifted, others pressed forward 
to tell Raven Feather that the rest of the pale-faces 
had been slain. 

“Ugh! A pale-face squaw. Heap handsome, like 


the wild rose of the valley. Raven Feather will 
make her his wifc,” ssid the chief, as his eye rested 
cagerly on Lillie. 

“Will Raven Feather listen to the words of his 
brother, the Eagle-Bye of the Black Hills?” asked 
Tutt, anxiously. 

““The cars of Raven Feather are always open 
ee. his brother speaks, Let tho Eagle-Eye 

“ The pale-face squaw belongs tome. I bronght 
her from among the pale-faces. In trying to get 
her back they wounded me—made me their prisoner. 
My red brother will not be unjust. He will not 


“ There is no use for either of you | free 





take from Eagle-Eye his property which has cost 

him these wounds ?”” 

Dave Tutt knew who he had to deal with in talk- 
thus to Raven Feather. 

is wild, fierce eyes looked lovingly on the beau- 
tiful, trembling girl, but he said— 

“Raven Feather will not rob his brother. The 
Pale Rose is very beautiful. The eyes of the chief 
feed upon her loveliness, but he shut them up. 
He will not look at her again. She shall be kept 
safely for my brother. But this pale-face who has 
slain two of my warriors must now die !" 

And crewing his hatchet from his belt, he turned 
fercatty Frank Stark, his face gleaming with fiendish 

ferocity. 

“ Let Raven Feather hold his hand till he hears 
the word of Eagle-Eye,” said Dave Tutt, who now 
sat upright on the ground, so much had change 
in affairs strengthened him. “There is no pain, 
when, by a single blow, the spirit of a warrior is ret 
‘he pale-faced prisoner is not a warrior, that 
he should die a warrior’s death. He is a dog who 
tried to steal the squaw of Eagle-Bye from‘his arms. 
Keep him bound, ao that Eagle-Eye may punish him 
when he gets strong, and, after Eagle-Kye has had 
his fill of vengeance, then fet the warriors of the Ogal- 
lala dance around the fire which shall drink up his 
blood and reduce his bones to ashes !” 

The chief returned his tomahawk to his belt. 

“The words of le-Eye are wise. The Raven 
Feather will wait until it is time to sing his death- 


song.” 

‘Ali this time poor Lillie stood silent, her eyes dry 
from excess of terror, her cheeks white and cold 
with fear. 

Frank Stark, fearless for himself, careless of his 
own fate, thinking of her whom he had so quickly 
learned to love with a love which made him hate his 
past wickedness and his vile associates, stood also 
still as a marble statue, trying to hope againet hope 
—for there was no light now for either of them. 

Buffalo Bill and his comrades were already far 


away. 
Dave Tat, with malignant joy in his voice and 


look, said— 

“Let the red warriors Bet the pale-faced squaw 
here on the ground beside Eagle-Lye ; he will watch 
her himself. And let the dog of a white man be 
taken out where the rain will wash the dirt from 
hie coward face, and show how white fear makes 

im. 

“Tt is not fear of you—no, nor of them, which 
will ever blanch my face, Dave Tutt,” said Frank, 
proudly. “T hate and defy youand them. You 
fear me and that poor helpless girl, and must keep 
us bound because you fear us!” 

“T do not ask to be unbound,” said Lillie; “but 
take me where I cannot have his serpent-eyes burn- 
ing into my very soul, for I loathe and hate the 
sight of the dastard wretch who fcd at my mother's 
board, drank from my brother's cup, and then for- 
got even what an Arab would remember. But tho 
man whom you call Eagle-Eyc, like the other 
wounded wretch beside him, isa thief and a mur- 
derer. heir hands are red with the blood of my 
father and his people. I would rather be your slave 
than his, Take me from his sight!” 

Lillie uttered these words with a wild vehemence 
of tone, a look of fierce hate, an expression of utter 
sbborrence of Tutt, which fairly maddened the 

‘iter. 

“ Girl,” he cried, ‘I will soon bo strong, and for 
every word you now have uttered you shall suffer. 
Raven Feather will not interfere between you and 
me. You are minc—mine. I loved you once—now 
I hate you ; but I own you, body and soul. Let the 
pale-faced dog of a man be cast out in the rain, and 
there watched over ; but place the squaw here by my 
side |” 

The Indians, after a glance from their chief 
indicating obedience, toek Frank Stark away, while 
poor Lillie, with hands and feet both bound: 45 
placed in a sitting posture on the ground near Thtt 
and M‘Kandlas, 

Poor Lillie ! 

Tears had come to her eyes at last, and prayer to 
her lips. 


in 


CHAPTER XX. 

For four days after having etruck it across the 
Missouri border, Buffalo Bill, with a force increased 
by volunteers to about fifty men, had followed the 
trail of Alf Coye, and he was again in Kansas, the 
route of pursued and pursuers tending toward the 
Rocky Mountains, or that part of them known as the 
Black Hills. : 

Buffalo Bill frequently lifted his glass and scanned 
the country ahead, for he did not know when his 
enemy would halt to give his party rest. 

He knew well that Coye must be confident of 


pursuit, for he had done too much damage not to | defended by 3 


merit it and the most deadly punishment, 





All that the borderman feared was that he would 
not halt until he got fairly into the mountain range, 
where defence would not only be more easy, but he 
would be among the Indians, who, as allies, would 
fearfully strengthen him against attack. 

“Td give alt the gold I ever had, or ever ex 
to have, for a fresh mount of horses,” said Butfalo 
Bill, as his mate rode up by his side. ‘‘ You and I 


are the only two well-mounted men, if we had a 
race for life before us, Our men are e yet, but 
I can see their horses begin to flag. e’ll have to 
rest all night when we get to water. If we don't 


we'll not be able to charge out ofa walk when we 
overtake that black-muzzled wretch, Alf Cove.” 

“What is that glass of yours good for, Bill?” 
asked his mate, with a quiet smile on his face. 

“ @ood fora great deal, Bill. Ican see the trunks 
of trees ahead through it, while, with the naked eye, 
we can just detect that timber is there,” replied 
Bill. “My father used to own it, and I wish ] had 
known its value sooner.” 

“Thunder! I can see more with my naked eyes 
than you can through it.” 

“ Well, think so, if that will do you any good.” 

“I can prove it. You are wishing for fresh 
horses, and yet can’t see ’em, though they are close 
under your nose, for all you are peeking around with 
your old tell-lie-scope.” 

“Where's your horses?” exclaimed the leader, 
looking around eagerly. 

“Over there to the southward. Don’t 
’em in that hollow plain, this side the rise ?” 

“T see buffalo,” said Bill. ‘There's no sign of 
horseflesh among them black humps.” 3 

“ Well, shoot your eyes at ’em through the glass,” 


ou eco 


said Wild Bil, laughing. “Maybe you'll change 
your tune. I’ve been looking at ‘em this ten 
minutes.” 


Buffalo Bill carelessly raised his glass, more to 
eatiafy his friend than in a belief there was any- 
thing more than game to look at. 

But once there he held it, while a flush came over 
his face, an exclamation of surprise broke from his 


li 
Rt ney are horses !” he said, ‘‘and we are not yet 
in the range for wild horses. I don't understand it.” 

“I do,” said Wild Bill. “The Cheyennes or 
Ogallala Sioux have been down to the Texas range 
or somewhere over the border for a store er thero 
they are. Those are not wild horses. They're too 
quiet and too much together.” 

“You're right, Bill; and we must have ’em, or at 
least a fresh horse for every man, and we've got to 
be tricky to do it. The Indians have scen us, for 
they are keeping back in that hollow. So they 


can’t be very strong.” 
“That's 6 ; slacken down your pace—I’ll caution 
the rest |” 


This was done, and when night came on the 
horses of the party were much rested, for they had 
crept on at a snail’s pace for the paat two hours. 

‘The Indians, supposing the passing ty had 
not observed them, but had gone on where they 
could get water and good feed, had camped quietly 
for the night in the boulders among the low hills. 

There were only about a dozen of theee, it being 
a mere thieving expedition, and not a war party. _ 

Slowly and still as the ther creeps before it 
springs, they kept on, until at last, without even a 

ell, they bounded upon the astonished red-men. 

The surprise was complete, It did not oven have 
the effect of stampeding he horses ; and now, with- 
out difficulty, a fresh horse was secured for every 
man of the party. 

With their fresh horses, and a led horse for each 
man, when the day dawned the party dashed for- 
ward again at full speed. 

It was such a sight as city men never see—can 
scarcely realize—that close column of stern, sun- 
browned men speeding over the plains and ridges, 
halting for nothing, but sweeping forward with the 
hot breath of vengeance steaming from their lips. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A WILD, a grand, a beautiful scene | , 

Winding down through deep gulches, bounding 
in reddish foam over huge boulders, whirling and 
circling in shadowed eddies, rushes a mighty river— 
the Colorado, the great Red River of the west. 

Scattered over a lovely plain was a large herd of 
horses, with a few cattle, while close along the 
river stretched the lodges of a large Indian village. 

‘Around these there were many squaws and 
children, and a few warriors. 

The numerical disproportion of the latter could 
be accounted for in but one way. 

A great war-party was absent on some foray. 


| Only a guard for the stock, and hunters to keep the 


village in meat, had been left bebind. 

‘The one narrow passage-way in and out could be 
lew against. the approach of 
thousands, 
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chief village of his tribe. 

His own lodge, conspicuous for its size, was in the 
front centre of the line. 

In fropt of this was seated Ma-no-tee, the Turtle 
Dove—his favourite wife, to whom all the rest were 
subservient. 

Shadows began to lengthen in the valley, for the 
san was swiftly moving toward its western cradle, 
when two Indian warriors were seen coming at full 
speed up the canyon toward the village. 

Ma-no-tee, keen-eyed and vigilant, was the first to 
eee and torecognise that they came from the sentinel- 
post at the farther end of the long canyon. 

With a wild cry she summoned every warrior in 
hearing to her side. 

Rushing to the chief lodge with their arms in 
hand, they waited to know the cause of alarm. 

“If the enemies of our tribe are near there are 
not many of the warriors of Ogallala to meet them ; 
bat they must not be weak because they are few. 
Ma-no-tee is a woman, but a man’s heart beats in 
her breast. She has a rifle and a hatchet, a knife 
and war club, and she knows how to use them. 
We will die, if we must, but we will not turn our 
backs,” 

The warriors gave a wild yell of approval and 
tarned to hear what the meseengers had. to say who 
were Sonne 80 fast across the plain. 

Halting eir horses, white with foam, at the very 
feet of Ma-no-tee, one of the Indians spoke. 

“There is a friend to Raven Feather? Is he 
known to the Little Elk ?” 

“He is—he is a friend to Eagle-Eye, the great 

brave of the Black Hills,” replied the warrior, 
Little Elk. “His name is Captain Alf.” 
*Then bid him welcome, and let him the 
w of the canyon, where the braves of Raven 
eather keep their watch. Tell the pale-faced 
chief that Raven Feather is out on the war-path, 
If they are the friends of Raven Feather they may 
come and go as they will. If they are his enemies 
there is room for them in the deep waters of the 
great river. Ma-no-tee, the Turtle Dove, bas 
spoken. Bear her words to the chief of the pale- 
faces, and tell him to come.” 

The warrior messengers mounted their horses 
again, and swept back through the canyon as fast 
as they had come. 

Ma-no-tee, to set off her tall form to the best 
advantage, that the guests of Raven Feather might 
see in his queen something of his own dignity, 
donned a dress made almost entirely of feathers o: 
the punk flamingo. 

Upon her head she wore a coronet of gold, rich 
with rough rubies and opals, brilliant even though 
meut, 

Over ita single black feather drooped, to show to 
whom she owed allegiance. 

She was, for an Indian woman, very handsome. 
Her features were classical, her form fine, her eyes 
large and expressive. 

In age she was about thirty, but having never 
been exposed to that drudgery which breaks down 
Indian women while they are yet young, she did not 
seem near eo old. 

The sun was down, and the shadows of night were 
black in the ravines, and the gray robe of passing 


twilight rested on the peaks, when Alf Coye, hand-| w. 3; 


some in his half-Indian garb, rode into the valley 
at the head of his weary column. 

It was a long cavalcade; for beside his men, one 
hundred in number, he had nearly as many poor, 
unhappy women, mostly young and beautiful, who 
had been dragged from desolated homes by the 
wretches whom he commanded. 

Tt was a sad sight to see those pale, drooping 
‘aptives mourning over their own dreaded fate, 
ray, with long, forced marches, hopeless of rescue, 
terrified as they looked at the mountain gorges 
through which they were led, uncertain of the doom 
before them. 

Oh! it waa sad, very gad! 

Handsomely mounted, splendidly armed, Captain 
Alf Coye made a splendid appearance as he dashed 
forward ahead of his command to make his obeisance 
to the favourite wife of the great Raven Feather. 

For he had heard often of her power over that 
chief and with the tribe, and knew that it was 
Policy to impress her at first sight in his favour. 

He addressed her in her own language, which he 
spoke fluently. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 171.) 
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A LITTLE boy met his Sabbath-school teacher, 
md asked if to say cofferdam was swearing. She 
rplied :—“ No, my dear; what makes you ask that 
question 7” His answer was :—“I saw an old cow 
down the street yonder ; she was nearly choked to 


cots, and I thought she would coff-er-dam head | © 
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*,% AR Communications to be addressed to the Editor, MR. 
a0 AE omens Bust, 173, Fleet Street, B.C. 


*,° We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
medical advice in the columns of this Journal, 


*,* Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 
‘cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in a shorter 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid, 

"," Correspondents who wish to receive replies by post 
‘must in all cases send aTAMPED directed envelopes. 





Viao.—Ce-“ dar” Giovan-“‘ella.” It was in the year 1347 
that the first Common Council of London was elected. 
Among the names of members that have since become 
famous, are those of Bacon and Walpole. Laurence de 
Braghynge is that of a man whose descendants are as 
numerous as the sand on the sea-shore. The Bragging 
family has its branches all over the world. Some of the 
members (there are 188) appear to have had no surnames, 
and are designated from the signs of their lhouses—houses 
not being then numbered—or from some equally explana- 
tory distinction. Thus we have ‘Thomas atte (at the) 
¥yne. Nicholas atte Gate, Godfrey atte Swan, Stephen 
atte Holte, and so on. One common councilman is act 
down as Stephen atte Conduit; but an alderman of the 
same locality has the nobler pre@x, and is registered as 

“ Reynald de Conduit.” 

Tom Drumvonp.—The great wall of China is supposed to 
have been built two centaries before the Christian era. 
Travellers give the length of a journey which may be 
performed along the top of the wall, as occupying eizhteen 
days; and state that many persons, from motives of mere 
curiosity, having obtained permission from the governor 
of Sining-fo, and furnished themselves with provisions, 
have performed this mural journey. Thecontrast between 
the country within the walls and the wilds without, is 
described as being at certain points very striking. The 
view of the wall itself must be equally imposing. as it 

it ther, and strides over 
here entire and 
there falling to ruins, the sides of the walls here free and 
open, there overgrown with creeping plants, and garlanded 

‘with bardy trees that shoot from their interstices, or that 

spring from thelr base ; the whole, to appearance, stretch- 

ing out as if it were to girdle the globe, or as if {t had no 


end. 

PUER.—(1.) The time for the drawing of the prizes is not 
yet fixed, but due notice will be given of it by savertise- 
ment in ‘this Journal, (2.) Certainly not; they will be 
continued as occasion serves. (8.) To gain & good position 
in these days of progress, something * more” than a 
** moderate” education is required ; although we do not 
quite agree with the present style of education. A vast 
number of our youths are educated without their parents 
knowing what situation they are golng to fulfil, and con- 

sequently discover, when too late, that a great deal of 

yainable time has been lost. However, in you! 

out for an opening. and then, as young’ Rapid sa; 
play—" Push along; keep moving.” (4.) Gener 
years of age. 

Port. TeactER.— Perhaps the following may assist you ;— 
Second-ciass assistant-clerks of Excise enter between nine- 
teen and twenty-five years of age. The examination com- 
prises writing from dictation, and arithmetic, incladin; 
vulgar and decimal fractions. ’ You must precure a nomi- 
nation through the interest of some influential person. 
Clerks enter the Customs between elxteen and twenty-Ave 

ears of age. The examination comprises exercises to test 

andwriting and orthography, arithmetic up to decimal 
fractions (inclusive), English composition, geography, and 
English history. 

Ino. RaLMon {e rather an odd fish, The fault you so hotly 
Complain of{s not on-our side. ‘The manner in which our 
publishing department is carried is regular, The news- 
agents are in this case to blame. (2.) With regard to the 
grocery and tobacco questions, we really cannot answer 
them, because the prices vary according to the articie. 
Are you aware that It would take a column of our corres- 
pondence to answer your last question properly ? 

0. Day.—February 4th, John Rogers burnt, 1595. 5th, 
Galvani died, 1799. 7th, Charles Dickens born, 1813. loth, 

ueen Victoria married, 1840. 11th, London University 
founded, 1826. 19th, Kant died, 1404." 14th, St. Valentine, 
16th, Melancthon born, 1497, ‘17th, Molitre’ died, 1673. 
Isth, Luther died, 1546. 19th, Galileo born, 1564.’ gist, 
Southwell executed. 22nd. Washington born, 1752. 23rd, 
French Revolution, 188. 95th, Sir Christopher Wren died, 
1723, 2th, Order of St. Patrick founded, 1788. 

. SPonG.—(1.) Your handwriting mast be considerably 

improved before you will 'o for the situation you say you 
are intended for. thanks for your sketch, which is 
excellent. But for the tale you s) of, they are all 
completed, (3.) We shall have much pleasure in recelving 
the crackers, 

A Youno Loven is informed that there are many cures for a 
rejected lover. Rope, pistol, poison, and plunging ; we 
leave him to take any he thinks proper. We are inclined 
to think that you were served perfectly right, if you oom- 
menced courting 80 early as yon did. It won't harm 
you if you do not smoke at all. We know nothing of the 
tale you speak of, 

J. Tkoar.—(1.) By study and practice get some lessons. 
(2.) About 8lx pounds each, we should think, and try them 
gently when you rise, and for a short time when you go to 
Fest.” Do not at any time overdo it, because that will most 
assuredly undo all you ure trying to achieve, viz., a strong 
constitution, ($.) Exchanges will be inserted in due 

Qu 











ly at 14 











at Taylor's Navigation Warehou: the 
Minories, and they will put you In the rj ht way respecting 
books upon navigation. 'e should think a model ship 
would be both amusing and instructive. Very good; 
improve it by practice. 

A Woctp ae Saitor.— We think that your age will prevent 
you entering into elther of the services. In the navy you 
are not admitted after 14 years of age. It is according to 
the berth you want whether you would have to pay a 
premium oF not. 

Constawr Reapga.—(1.) Wo should think your handwriting 
suitable for a nolicitor’s office, (3.) We cannot exactly say 
toany particular number, We are glad you are pleased 
with the tales ; you are oniy expressing the opinion of our 
BUmerods subscribers. 

A Youno SHorxezrex.—Go to a chemist and procureacam- 
phor tablet, and use it according to the directions printed 
onit. It may be of service to you and effect a cure. 

W. J. A.—(1.) We do not know whether he has _rosigned or 
not. (2.) It arises from so many causes that it is impos- 
sible for us to advise. 

ONE WHO WISHES TO ENLIsT.—One that has seen service, and 
stands well in the eyes of the public. 

Mu&LNotrE.— Mr. Macready, the tragedian, !s, we ere happy 

to say, living in retirement at Cheltenham. res 

G. BAGULEY.— We have received the enclosures. 





course. 
Banos. hele 
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TO OUR READERS! 


Mr. Brett wishes his Readers to understand that if 


any handbills have been inserted in his Works, they 


have been placed there without his knowledge or 
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MR. EDWIN J. BRETT 
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they 
for the 
road he took, for you know the proverb, “Set a 


beggar on horseback and he'll ride to the””—but we 
musn’t mention names. 


‘You wouldn't have known bold Little John, 
With his “ pene up” eye and his swollen nose, 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 


AND THE LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THE GREEN- 
‘WOOD SHADE. 
By the Author of “ Comtc Crusox,” &. 
eG 
CHAPTER XI.—(continued). 


you think, but 
whoever eats 
the meat pies 
or sausages 
made out of 
that horse will 
surely have 
the night- 
mare,” cried 
John, | rather 
‘ sadly regard- 
ing the doom- 
ed quadruped, 
“Such is life! 
* So our little 
bargain is 
done, Just put 
me up to a 
dodge or two 
in the begging 
line, and 1’ 
be off.” 
The beggar 
agreed, and 
“soon after 
ted. John took the road to York; and, as 
beggar, there’s no need to tell you which 


And the bundle of rags he now had on, 
Instead of his own gay hunter’s clothes ; 
A couple of bags of prog by his side, 
‘He carried an onken staff so stout’; 
“So now I’m a beggar,” he laughing cried, 
“ Just seo how I'll make the folks * shell eut.’” 


_Which he did ; he had such a blarneying way with 
him, that everybody he met felt bound to give him 
@ copper or, two; and when, they refused, he asked 
them to look at his cudgel, and tell him whether 
they would like a taste'of it. The argument was so 
convincing that they were sure to give, and Little 
John’s pockets were soon filling rapidly, 

“Bravo !” he cried; “begging’s a fine trade. I 
shall be able to carry a good lot of coin home.” 

But on) the road to. York -he.met:a.party of 
regular beggars, who didn’t like him poaching on 
their preserves, 

They were’ of all sorts—old and young, big and 
— lind, deaf, and lame, and I know not what 


“How are you, mates?” cried John, leaning on 
his staff, and stooping, so as to look crooked. “I'll 
join your party, if you like.” 

“ But,s'pose we don’t like ?” cried the captain of 
ed beggars, a villanous-looking old wretch, with 
wo 
keep clear, or you'll get in for it. We belong to the 
United General Begging Company, Limited, and 
we don’t want no fresh members, especially a 
ont Dy gander-gutted, squint-eyed thief like 
you 
Soa Fine names, upon my word! You want teach- 
ing how to be civil,” cried John, straightening him- 
self, and scaring them by his terrific height. “I'll 
show you whether I’m ‘doubled-up, by doubling 
sou Come on! I'll fight the whole lot of 

ou 
x2 He then rushed in among them. 

“Don’t touch that fellow—he’s deaf and dumb!” 

cried the king of the beggars, alluding to one of his 


“Ts he?” cried John. “Tl soon cure him!” so 
he pinched the dumb man till he roared. 

“ Hands off !” cried another. 
to pitch into a blind man !” 

“Blind! It is a blind on your part,” cried John, 
tearing the bandages off the fellow’s eyes, which 
turned out to be as sharp as telescopes. 

“You let me alone!” exclaimed a third beggar, 
“Tma poor bloke wot’s bin a cripple these twenty 


“Oh, have you?” says John, giving him sucha 
slash across the legs that the rascal jumped up as 
nimbly as a frog, 

In shoe ie le John put them all to the rout in 
no time. Like a doctor, he soon cured their various 
“diseases,” only his medicine was not pills or 
powders, but good blows with a thick stick, 

At last the field was left clear for him and the 












len legs and a black patch over his eye. “You | = 


“You are a coward | “Z 





king of the beggars, who held out to desperation, 
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while John slipped into him in fine style, for he was 
resolved to give him as good a thrashing as ever he 
had had throughout his rascally career. 

They ban; away at each other tremendously, 
for though beggar couldn’t fight so well as the 
first that John met, he was ‘no bad fist at a 
skirmish, . 

When his staff was broken, he whipped off his 
wooden leg, and stood pegging away with that. 

What surprised John, was, that with every whack 
he gave, there wasa sort of ringing inside the latter's 
one andat last a shilling fell out of a hole in his 
cloak. 

*Qho !” cried John. 

And he dealt him another stinging blow, and out 
came another shilling, at the next half-a-crown ; 
then a sovereign, followed by several more, came 
tumbling forth, 





“HELP ME!” CRIED BOLD ROBIN. 


At last the beggar was driven right up against 
the wall, where he still held out till John had so 
belaboured him that he had thrashed abouta hundred 
pounds out of his clothes. 

At last the beggar, seeing himself fairly beat, flung 


away both wooden legs and bolted off like a rocket, 
leaving ‘his cloak in the grasp of his foe. 
“ Hooray ! here’s a prize !” cried John. “ Ever so 


much left in the cloal re ; there must be nearly 
£300 altogether, besides the satisfaction of throughly 
trouncing these rogues, who go about pretending 
they have a lot of diseases and no money, whereas in 
reality they have a lot of money and no diseases, 
and their clothes are lined with this sort of stuff. 
Pye love, I haven't got much reason to beg any more. 
This will set up our band handsomely for another 
month; and if I drink anything under champagne 
while it lasts, I’m adouble Dutchman.” 

So he pitched away-his beggar’s clothes and went 
back to merry Sherwood, where he treated his pals 
to a supper of champagne and pigeon pie ; and they 
sang songs and joked, and held a regular “corro- 
boree,” John sending his friends into fits of mirth 
by relating his adventure with the beggars, and Bold 
Robin declaring that the exchange of the horse wasn’t 


| half a bad bargain after all. 





“YOUR REVERENCE MUST FORK OVER,’” 


CHAPTER XI. 
As Robin Hood walked through the wood, 
And his men were nowhere near, 
He saw a sight that caused him fright, 
And made him feel quite queer, 
“Wuat was this sight?” the reader will naturally 
ask. 

Well, it was nothing more nor less than a com- 
pany of armed men, whom Robin knew to be foes, 
and he saw that, as he was unarmed, he would not 
remain long unharmed if they caught him. 

First and foremost in the cavalcade came the 
proud Abbot of St. Bumpus's Priory, an awful swell 
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of the period ina nsmcen foci outlaws, d 
stealers, and poor le generally. | 
He rode on a fe fenley decked out with ti 
so dazzling that it.was dangerous to look at 
with the naked eye. 
ie nee bas mn mitre something i 
8} if an; ig, More 80; an 
his cohen inerice as if they had been made 
arainbow chopped up fine, they blazed so magi 
ferously. 
Behind him came a long train of 
mostly in the clerical line, out upon an excursion, an 
ra may be sure there were rare old buffers amoi 
© company. 
As aaa of the attendants were armed to # 
teeth to protect his reveren: d Robin, ¥ 
arms (though not without legs), was out, 
against a hundred, he was in a bit of @ 
pecially when the abbot, whose spectacles 
the best make, spied him out. 
“There he goes!” cried his «“T bel 
that is the very rascal we've been looking out fo 
long—Robin Hood. After him, my men, and 
plendid rews 









ever catches him first, shall havea 5) 
of—ahem !—my blessing !” 

Impelled by this magnificent 
after poor Robin like a pack of 
or, if you think it sounds more histo: 
of blood-HoUNDS of the law after a Guy Faux. 

Robin made himself very scarce, but they were 
80 close upon his heels that he was pretty well 
bay ; but, managing to gain upon them, he plun 
into a woodland path, and would have been able te 
cut away altogether had.he not had to cut @ 
through the underwood with his knife, for at 
part so dense was the thicket that he could hi 
thin it, But, bursting out into an open part 
there he spied an old woman in a red clo 
hobbling along by the aid of a crutched stick. 

“Help me! sn pursued,” cried bold 
dancing before her in the extremity of his dist 

“Who are you ?” cried the old woman. 

“Robin Hood, the friend of the poor. Tell mé 
where to hide, Quick! the abbot is after me, 
if I’m cotched, I shall be hanged as sure as” 
ain’t potatoes,” 4 
“Come into my cottage,” cried the old 
“T feel sympathy for you because I know 
hanging is.” 

“What, have you ever been hanged 
att wry dog hi They scragged 

*No, but m log has. ey 
York for sealing some pork. I madea m 
mean a beef steak, He boned it from a b 
shop. Deary me, I ‘never got over his loss!” 

And then this old lady (who, the reader 
know, was the real, original, righ genuit 
old Mother Hubbard herself) began to sing— 


I went to the baker's 
To buy him some cake, 
And, while I turned round, 
He pepped off with the steak, 
I went to the butcher's, 
Bat, oh, and alack! 
He had captured the culprit, 
And got the meat back. 
I went to the justice 
For mercy to pray, 
But, when I got there, 
They bad “scragged” poor dog Tray, 
G 


’ 

By this time the old lady had. hobbled 
cottage (“near a wood,”) with Robin ai 

“You pop on my old red cloak and 
she says, “and sit down here by th 
my sewing-machine, while I disguise my 
green mantle and hat and feathers, he 
out in the forest; if they catch me in m 


ino, thay 
Tani after a 
saya 






























you, I'll be even with ’em.” 183 
So the old lady went out at the back, and in 
minutes in marched the proud abbot and : 
men, . 
“Where's Robin Hood, old lady?” he erie 1 
“We tracked him into this cottage. Give him up, 











or—— . 
“Oh, if you please, your reverence,” cried # 
supposed old woman, “he jumped in here throu 








the windy, knocked me over, frightened me quite 
death, run out through the wash’us, j over 
the pigsty and the garden wall at one leap, and got 
right away.” J 

en the pretended Mother Hubbard went 
chop! chop! choppin; the sewing- , 
the pursuers, with the intention of sewing up 
Hood, went out of the cottage, sure of 
hi 


im. 
«T sees him!” suddenly cried one of 
presently. . 
“And ‘Till seize him!” “exclaimed 
servant. 
in they started off in pursuit. 
(To be continued, Commenced in 
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“THE PKOPESSOR'S PIPE WAS SHIVERED BY THE EXPLOSION.” 


THE KING OF THE SCHOOL:| The announcement was received with silent 
7 . “TAT? astonishment, 
OR, WHO WILL WIN? « Go to your bed-room, Baynes,” continued the 
By the Author of “Crry doctor, “and there remain till I send for you in 
the morning. You are no longer fit to associate 
with these gentlemen.” 
Baynes walked off, and Profcssor Moeritz fol- 
ma, UT the pedagogue was relentless and gave | lowed, who, ing locked himin, brought away 
i® Baynes a fair four do the key of his bed-room, 
&) “This is the thief,—” said he, when| ‘There was an end to all study that night. 
at last he threw down his birch, “ the | Books were thrown aside, and the boys broke 
thief who for weeks past has been |™P into little groups speculating upon the strange 
bringing disgrace upon the school,” affair, 





CuasE,” “STRoncnow,” 








* 
CHAPTER XXIV.—(continned.) 
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Doubts were rife as to the ultimate result, for 
the boys did not know the resolution Doctor 
Whackley had formed, consequently there was 
some discussion as to whether Baynes would 
simply be expelled, or whether his expulsion 
would be followed by legal proceedings, 

Frank Egerton and Tis friend, the Earl of 
Pembridge, thought not. 

“It would be an insult to all of us to brin; 
one of the old school into a police-court,” sai 
they. 

After supper that night Doctor Whackley 
called two or three of the senior pupils into his 
study. 

“I want to have a short talk with you about 
Baynes,” said he, when they were all seated. 

“Tam very glad the thief has been found out, 
sir,” said Frank. 

“80 am J, for there was a disgrace hanging 
over all the school.” 

“May I ask what you mean to do with him, 
sir?” asked the Earl of Pembridge. 

“He must leave in the morning, that is 
certain.” 

“No criminal proceedings I hope, sir?” 

“ Certainly not ; I should be sorry to disgrace 
my good pupils by letting the world know they 
ever had auch a bad companion. I also wish to 
know whether you think his expulsion should be 
public or private, as it is a matter concerning 
you all?” 

“Private !”” was the unanimous response. 

“Let him be shown out by the back gate 
while the others are in school or at breakfast,” 
suggested the earl, “I am quite sure we none of 
us wish to see him again.” 

“Tt shall be done so. I may add, for your 
satisfaction, that I have visited him once since 
this unhappy affair, and he has acknowledged bis 
guilt. Good evening.” 

“@ood evening, sir,” responded they, and 
hurried back to the hall, all resolved to be silent 
as to the mode in which Baynes was to make 
his exit. 

Nearly every one was abusing the detected 
rogue—none more loudly than his late friend, 
Crawley. 

“Hallo, oungmter I thought you took his 
part?" said the earl, planting himeelf right 
before the sneak. 

“§8o I did at first, for I did not think any one 
in the old place could be guilty of such a 
bad action.” 

“You ate a bad lot yourself,” said Webber, 
suddenly pushing himself to the front. ‘You 
struck Marsham when he was not looking, and 
then sat down so that he should not see you. I 
should like to give you a second edition of the 
punching I let you have—revised, corrected, and 
greatly enlarged.” 

“Tdon’t think you could,” was the sulky 


response, 

“We'll see in the morning,” said Webber. 

At that moment the clock gave warning that 
it was time to retire, and they all hurried up- 
stairs. 

Frank Egerton and Fitsgerald had only re- 
cently been removed to an apartment adjoining 
that in which the captive slept. 

While they were undressing, and for some time 
after the lights were extinguished, the two friends 
kept up an animated discussion on the events of 
the day. 

In the course of time they came to speak of 
the challenge Freddy Webber had so boldly 
thrown dewn to Crawley. 

Fitzgerald laughed loudly at the idea of a 
fight, Freddy being anything but a pugilist, 
though of undoubted courage, while Crawley 
was a notorious coward ; and Frank joined in the 
merriment. 

Suddenly the King of the School ceased, and 
motioned his companion also to be silent. 

“Our laughter must grate horribly upon the 
ears of the poor prisoner,” said he. “Let us 
not insult him now that he has been detected.” 

Fitzgerald assented, and, a few minutes after, 
both were asleep. 


= * * = * 


The next morning Doctor Whackley ascended 
the steps of his desk and sternly commanded 
silence. 

At once the whole school was hushed, 





The boys guessed that they were to hear:some- 
thing of their late schoclfellow. 

“ Boys,” said the doctor ; “jt was my intention 
to have expelled Baynes from the school this 
morning for thieving, but he has saved me the 
pain of so doing by running away. He has gone, 
and I now have to request that you will cease to 
think or speak of him, so that the recollection of 
this very affair may die out as speedily 
as possible. Let it be forgotten that Baynes was 
ever a pupil at this establishment.” 

“T shall not mention his name again, sir, 
unless I am compelled to do so,” said Frank. 

“J hope the others will fallow your example,” 
observed the doctor, who then settled down to 
the regular business of the school. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

CRAWLEY TAKES BAYNES'S PLACE. 
THAT evening the excitement was beginning 
to subside. 

Boys could think of their games and their 
lessons, while Baynes was certainly not spoken 
of publicly. 

Doctor Whackley was seconded well in his 
efforts to bring about oblivion (so far as Baynes 
and his misdeeds were concerned) by the under- 
masters, and notably by Professor Moeritz. 

The worthy German told his drollest anecdotes 
in the drollest manner, and did all he ibly 
could to divert the attention of his pupils from 
the past. 

He was sitting on # camp-stool, under a wide- 
spreading elm tree in the play-field, with a 
group of the boys round him, when he suddenly 
remembered that he had left his pipe in his 
study. 

Professor Moerits was a great consumer of the 
Indian weed, and, as soon as he discovered that 
he was smokeless, called for a volunteer to fetch 
the missing pipe. 

Three or four of the boys at once started on 
the errand, amongst whom was Freddy Webber. 

A most exciting race across the field took 
place, but Freddy, being pretty swift of foot, 
managed to get in first. 

Professor Moerita had a variety of pipes in 
his study, all very much alike. 

Freddy decided that it would be right to take 
that which appenred to have been most recently 
need, and socordingly secured it, 

Then turning, {n° an unludky moment, he 
daught sight of a cage of duelling-pistols, with 
their accompanying powder fissk and bullet- 
mould, 

Freddy's active mind immediately conceived 
@ practical joke. 

‘escized the flask, and having enjoined silence 
on the part of the others began to operate. 

First of all he put a very smal] ment of 
tobacco from the professor's ge into the 
bottom of the pipe and pressed it down. 

Then about half a pistol charge of powder 
was screwed up tightly in paper, and placed in 
the painted porcelain bowl, with more tobacco 
ony ne top, so that it appeared to be properly 

Our mischevious urchins then composed their 
features as well as Dostlble and conveyed the 
pipe to its proper owner, Professor Moeritz ; 

reddy having the task of presenting it to some 
one else, 

The German gentleman was extremely pleased, 
and on finding thet the bowl was filled, pro- 
duced his patent tinder and applied a light to 
the tobacco. 

OE course, many of the boys who were gathered 
round the professor, listening to his wonderful 
story of the baron who had a castle on an island 
of the Rhine, and was eaten by an invading 
of rats during a famine, knew nothing of the tri 
that had been played. 

Suddenly, however, they all started, while 
the professor nearly tumbled backwards with 
fright. . 

There was a loud explosion as soon as the fire 
reached the tobacco, and the pipe was shivered 
into fragments, one of which knocked the pro- 
fessor's hat off. 

“Der teufel! der teufcl ist in ze pipe!” he 
exclaimed, as he looked at the stem, which still 
remained between his tecth. 

At that moment a broad grin on the face of 





one of the conspirators—the boy who had handed 
him the pipe, and who intensely enjoyed the re- 
sult of Freddy’s stratagem—gave him an idea 
that the explosion was not the result of any 
supernatural visitation. 

Professor Moeritz extended his right arm, 
caught the culprit by the collar, and gave him 
a stinging box on the ears. 

“You young rascal, it ist you dat haf make 
my pipe into ein gun, a bombshell, and haf 
plown me 0p. like a Guy Faux. You shall 
write me two hundred lines from Virgil.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Freddy, step- 


ping forward. “It was I who did it.” 
“You?” 
“Yes, sir, I hope you have not been hurt by 


my very foolish practical joke.” 

“No; but you are a bad boy, and must write 
ze lines instead of Roberts.” 

“Very well, sit,” said Freddy, and marched 
off towards the school-room to commence his 
task. 

* * * * * 

“I thought Webber was to have fought 
Crawley this morning,” said Lascelles, some 
short time afterwards. 

“Yea, so I thought,” replied our hero; “and 
Freddy was really quite anxious to distinguish 
himself, but the other declined, very wisely, I 
think, for Freddy would have given him a 
sound thrashing you may depend on it.” 

Webber's task was completed early the next 
day, and he was once more at liberty to go 
beyond the school bounds. 

So, in the evening, he took a stroll through 
the town by way of amusing himself. 

He had got into a street which, though not 
prohibited, was not much frequented by the 
boys, when he became aware of a familiar figure 
before him. 

It was none other than Crawley, who, for 
some reason best known to himself, had chosen 
to walk that way. 

And coming towards them was another old 
friend, Harry, the eral scout and errand boy 
to our young fricnds, , 

Harry was pretty heavily laden, having a big, 
brown paper parcel under his left arm, while in 
his right hand he carried a basket of fruit, 
presents from Lord Pembridge to his little 
sweetheart, Lizzie Conway. 

Crawley, who wae walking in front of Webber, 
lvoked very hard at Harry as he came up, 

“ Stop, you youngster,” said he, roughly. 

Harry obeyed. 

“Don't your masters teach you manners, you 
unlicked young cub?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then why don't you touch your cap when you 
see a gentleman?” ¥ 

“Tcan’t very well sir, while I am carrying 
these things,” repli ry. 

“Can’t you? Then you can take that.” 

At the same moment, suiting the action to the 
word, Crawley gave Harry a heavy blow on the 
face. 


“Take that, you coward!” said Freddy, who 
had been gradually coming up all this time, ant 
had overheard the latter part of the conversa- 
tion. 

The blow he gave Crawley sent that young 
bully, who was not prepared for it, sprawling in 
the gutter. r 

As econ as he looked up and saw who it was 
had struck the blow, he gathered himsclf up 
hastily, and ran off as fast as his legs could cary 
him. 

Freddy, after saying a few words to Hany, 
was about to continue his walk, when suddenly 
he received a slap that prostrated him. , 

“You young ruffan !” exclaimed a gruff voice. 
“I saw you ill-treating that poor boy. I am 
afraid your master won't whack you, so I'll take 
the liberty of doing it.” 

The speaker, a big, powerful man, then pr 
ceeded to give Freddy several severe punches 
about the head. 3 

“Let him have it well,” said another volct 
the owner of which could not be scen. 

Freddy started at the sound, for he thought he 
knew those tones. . 

During all this time Harry had been shouting 
for the police, and at last a member of the blue 
coat force made his appearance. 
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The adversary then immediately left off beat- 
ing Freddy, and bolted up one of the side- 
streets, 

“ What's the row f” asked the man in blue, as 
be came up. 

Webber explained, and demanded that his 
assailant should instantly be pursued, and taken 
into custody. 

“What's his name !” was the policeman’s next 
question. 

“Tdon't know. How should I?” said Freddy, 
rather indignant at being thus cross-examined. 

“You says a man’s been beating of you, which 
is werry hevident, and you wants me to foller, 
and take him into custody. How can I do it, 
onless you tells me who he is?” 

“He's a—a—big man, with black whiskers,” 

“Well dressed 1” 

“ Rather seedy-looking.” 

“ There's many like that about.” 

“ What's to be done, then? Am I to have no 
redress 2” 

“You must wait till you sees him again, then 
collar him, and send for the perlice,” said the 
member of the force, with a grin, as he walked 
away. 

“ Nice advice,” exclaimed Freddy, as he con- 
tinued his walk towards the school, where, in 
due course of time, he arrived with two black 
eyes and a cut on his cheek, 

He was very quickly surrounded by a crowd 
of sympathising friends, who inquired how he 
had come by such disfigurements. 

Freddy related his adventures, 

Great indignation was expressed on all sides. 

About half-an-hour afterwards, another boy 
came in who had been treated in much the same 
manner, near the same place. 

Then came a third. 

The boys were furious. 

The seedy individual with black whiskers 
bef evidently had some spite the school, 
and was waylaying the boys whenever he had an 
opportunity. 

“This must be stopped!” exclaimed Frank 
Egerton. “ Who will go with me?” 

“I will I shouted a score of the biggest. 

*Come, then,” said Frank. 

But at that moment the under-masters came 
round, and sent them all into the house, 





CHAPTER XXVI, 
4 PREX FIGHT. 


ANOTHEB Shing Granspired that evening which 
only incteased the anger of the boys, 

Professor Moerits, who, of cowree, was not 
bound down to any particular time of retiring, 
ventured out in the town at a late hour in the 
evening, a thing he was not in the habit of 

loing. 

But the professor had heard that a countryman 
of his was in the town, sick, and in great dis- 
tress. 

Every recollection of Vaterland came back to 
his memory, and putting his purse in his pocket, 
he started out to relieve the wants of his fellow 
exile. 

The boys were just retiring to bed when Pro- 
fessor Moeritz returned with torn, soiled clothes, 
and bruised features. 


“T have been robbed,” he muttered, piteously. | bo: 


Frank and some others took him into the 
dining hall and gave him a glass of beer, for 
he was nearly fainting. 

Then they persuaded him to give an account of 
the affair, from which it seemed that he had been 
setupon by the seedy, black-whiskered individual 
before mentioned, who, on this occasion, was 
aided by half-a-dozen other low-looking scoun- 
drels. 

Frank Egerton was more determined than 
ever to put a stop to these outrages. 

He said nothing about the proposed expedition 
in the presence of Professor Moeritz, lest it 
should come to the ears of Dr. Whackley, who 
vould be certain to forbid anything of the 

ind, 

But when they had all gone upstairs, a meet- 
ing of conspirators was held in Frank’s room, 
toconsider how and when the enemy's quarters 
were to be invaded. 

“There must be no delay,” observed Maraham. 


“If we don’t give this lesson at once, the cads 
will think we are afraid of them.” 

“We will teach them differently to-morrow 
after tea,” said Frank, who was looked up to as 
the leader. 

“How do you acting, Egerton ?” asked 
Lascelles. a aeers. oe 

“ Let me see ; these affairs all take place in 
Church Street, where the ruffians seem to con- 
gregate, We can get at least forty fellows to go 

wn.” ; 

“The cads will run as soon as they see us,” 
suggested the Earl of Pembridge. 

‘We must provide against that by cutting 
off their retreat. Marsham and Fitggerald, you 
must head a portion of our troops and © round 
by St. Ann Street and get into Church Street by 
that way. Pembridge and Lascelles must lead 
the others down to the Milford Hill end of the 
street. 

“And you!” ‘ 

“T shall go firs myself,’ 

owns ii g° t, by myse! 

“They will be safe to make a rush at me, then 
you must come to the rescue.” 

A few more preliminaries were arranged, then 
the clock struck the hour at which all lights 
were to be extinguished, and the boys were very 
quickly in bed. 

Very little was said about the proposed ex- 
pedition the next morning, as the leaders judged 
it prudent to keep everything as quict as pos- 
sible. 

Frank's lieutenants quietly went round and 
invited all those who seemed big enough to take 
part in a fight to be at the market-place at half- 
past four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Only one boy declined the invitation, and that 
was young Crawley. 

“You are a sneaking coward,” said Las- 
celles, 

“Why! How can I go out when I have fifty 
lines to write?” 

“You are afraid of being hurt. I'll write your 
lines if you will go out with the others.” 

Crawley muttered something about the doctor 
recognising his handwriting, and avoided any 
further conversation. 

As soon as the school was dismissed, at four 
o'clock, a great number of the boys might have 
been seen strolling down towards town, leaving 
the play-field entirely to the amall fellows, who 
wondered what their seniors meant by thus 
deserting them. 

It might have been noticed, also, that most of 
those who went out of bounds carried sticks ; 
not that it was a very uncommon thing to do so 
—in fact, it was considered rather the correct 
thing to sport a walking-cane—but the sticks 
they carried on this occasion were thick and 
heavy. 

All of them went towards the market-place, 
too ; nor was that a circumstance to excite as- 
tonishment, for the best pastrycooks’ shops in 
the town were there, and thither did the pupils 
of Lexicon College muck resort. 

But neither to the pastrycooks’, nor to any 
other of their many haunts did they flock on this 
occasion. 

They gathered together in four groups, each 
party being composed of eight, or ten, or more 


8, 
Ont for hare and hounds, or something of 
that sort,” observed the citizens to each other. 

One of them tried to gain a little information 
on the subject from some of the boys, but was 
very sharply told that he had best mind his own 
business, unless he wanted to burn his fingers, 

Upon which the man, very naturally, felt 
“shut up.” 

There was a great consultation of watches ; 
then one boy (Frank Egerton) was seen to walk 
off alone. 

Shortly afterwards two of the groups of boys 
walked off in one direction, and two in the 
other. 

Let us follow Frank Egerton, who had so 
boldly volunteered to act as a bait to entice these 
very bad fish from their lurking-places and fecd- 
ing-gronnds. 

Brave as he undoubtedly was, Frank's heart 
soould beat atrific faster than usual when he 
arrived at the bottom of the street which had, 


in so short atime, gained such an unenviable 
notoriety. 

Not that he thonght of turning back. 

He slackened his pace and just cast a glance 
behind. 

Pembridge and. Lascelles were not three 
hundred yards behind with their forces; and, 
according to arrangement, the two boilies were 
to enter at opposite ends of the strect precisely 
at the same minute. 

8o he fixed his hat firmly upon his head, and 
began to saunter up the street. 

Apparently he took no notice of anything, but, 
in reality, his quick eye noticed everything. 

Outside a low-looking public-house about half 
way up the street, was a party of some six or 
eight low-looking fellows. 

“That is where the attack will be,” thought 
Frank. 

From this party came one—a seedy-looking, 
black-whiskered fellow—who walked past the 
King of the School, staring him full in the face. 

Frank returned the stare with interest. 

A minute afterwards the fellow returned to- 
wards his own party, and, in so doing, brushed 
rudely inst: Frank’s elbow. 

“Mind where you are walking!" said the 
latter. “The pavement is quite wide enough,” 

“Mind how you are talking,” responded the 
other ; and, clenching his fist, he made a blow 
at Frank. 

The King of the School was prepared for 
this. 

He stepped back and brought down the heavy 
{end of his stick with all his force upon the 
ruffian’s knuckles. 

“Here, Bill, Mike!" shouted Black-whiskers, 
as he waved his hands. 

Frank put his back to a lamp-post and pre- 
pared to resist a d attack as he saw all 
the pack charging at him. 

On they came, 

Frank strack one to the earth and grappled 
with another, but the mob was being increased 
every second by fresh arrivals. 

He was very soon thrown tothe ground, and 
would, no doubt, have been severly handled had 
not his assailants at that moment heard a shout 
of— 

“Forward, boya, at them !"” 

Tnstinctively they all looked up. 

Sixteen or eighteen boys were rushing towards 
them, armed with sticks, cricket-bats and other 
missiles. 

The momentary pause enabled Frank to regain 
his legs and recover his stick, which had been 
wrested from hith. 

In another instant, the two opposing bodies met, 
and fierce was the conflict. 

Sticks were used freely on both sides, and blood 
was seen trickling down many a face. 

But the enemy had the advantage in numbers, 
as Frank soon found; and Marsham’s body of 
reserve had not yet arrived on the scene. 

The King of the School performed prodigies of 
valour ; but he and his companions were being 
gradually driven back by the heavy masses of 
their foes, who were constantly being recruited 
by fresh forces from neighbouring courts and 
Janes. 

“Where's Black-whiskers?” asked Frank of 
the earl, who was close by his side, in the thick 





of the fray. 

“ Here, to the right.” 

Frank immediately edged off to get at the 
ringleader of the roughs. 

That individual was engaged in protecting his 
head from a succession of heavy blows aimed at, 
it by Freddy Webber, who wielded a heavy 
stick, and was burning to avenge the injuries he 
had received the previous day. 

“Stand aside, Freddy. Let me get at this 
chap!” said Frank, trying to push Webber 
away. 

Having planted himself exactly opposite his 
man, Egerton threw down his stick, clenched 
his fists, and expressed a most decided dctermi- 
nation to give Black-whiskers a good dressin:. 

Black-whiskers gave a contemptuous tmile, 
and lunged out with his left. 

The blow fell short, and Frank, diving under 
his foe's arms, delivered _a sounding hit on the 


mouth, which made Black - whiskcre’s teeth » 


rattle and his evs water. 
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It also made him grow very savage, and rash 
in his fighting. 

A minute and a half sufficed to convince Black- 
whiskers, as we must call him till his name is 
divulged, that his opponent was a strong, well- 
built lad, and a capital boxer. 

He began to funk, especially as his companions 
were getting very roughly handled, Besides, he 
was getting separated from them. 

And what means that shout in the distance 
wr niel is so loudly echoed by those who oppose 

im? 

A muttered exclamation from a young coster- 
monger informs him that— 

“There's another lot o’ them young devils 
coming down the street behind us,” 

Black-whiskers growls an oath, and while so 
doing, receives a blow in the throat, which 
knocks him backwards upon the costermonger, 
and both fall to the ground together. 

The timely arrival of Marsham and his band 
turned the tide in favour of the school. 

Still the roughs fought hard. 

At the corner of a little lane, before mentioned, 
in which most of them lived, they made a des- 
perate stand, and began to throw stones at the 
schoolboys, who immediately returned the com- 

liment. 

Suddenly a body of new arrivals appeared on 
the scene of conflict. 

Doctor Whackley had been walking in the 
town when he heard that a desperate fight was 
going on between some of his pupils and a 
number of town roughs. 

Fearing that his own authority would be in- 
sufficient to quell the riot, he at once hurried to 
the police office, and obtained the aid of half-a- 
dozen constables. 

As soon as the roughs saw these gentlemen in 
blue, they fled, or tried to; but half-a-dozen of 
them fell into the hands of the police, Black- 
whiskers being among the number. 

“Ah, Captain Robinson,” said the man who 
collared him, “I had lost sight of you for some 
time. So, this is where you have been hiding 
recently !”” 

“ Hereabouts, But there’s nothing against 
me.” 

“ Rioting and breach of the peace. You must 
come to the station-house. You will kindly see 
that these young gentlemen attend in the morn- 
ing, sir, if you please,” continued the policeman, 
addressing Doctor Whackley. 

“Yes,” responded that gentleman, who had 
been jotting down the names of all those of his 
pupils who remained on the scene, in his note- 


Havng finished that task he looked sternly at 
the delinquents for a moment. 

“ Back to college all of you instantly,” he 
said, “ and wait for me in the dining-hall.” 

The leaders, Egerton, Marsham, and the rest, 
touched their hats and walked away quietly. 

Doctor Whackley then followed the police 
escort to the station-house, and had an interview 
with the magistrates’ clerk, who had apartments 
there, for the police-station was in reality a 
portion of the tawn-hall, where the rioters were 
to appear in the morning and have justice dealt 
out to them. 

When Doctor Whackley returned to Lexicon 
College, he found the culprits waiting rather 
anxiously for his appearance. 

Some of the younger boys felt almost inclined 
to cry. 

They expected nothing less than such a fiog- 
ging as they had seen Baynes receive only a 
short time before; and, although they could 
make up their minds to endure the pain without 
flinching, yet the disgrace of being publicly 
flogged seemed something terrible to contem- 
plate. 

Frank and the bigger boys had no such fears, 

They certainly did expect to be punished 
severely, but not flogged, thinking it very im- 
probable that Doctor Whackley would undertake 
ie birch from thirty to forty of his pupils in one 

atch, 

Stern, indeed, was the pedagogue's aspect. 

“ Egerton,” he said, “explain the meaning of 
this disgraceful riot, in which you scem to have 
been the ringleader.” 

“ Several of the boys have been ill-used in 
that street, sir. I walkel down there, and was 





set upon by a gang of roughs; several others of 
ours were close by, and in a few minutes there 
‘was a general fight.” 

The doctor looked at him very fixedly, 

“ Answer me truthfally. Did you, or did you 
not, walk down that street with the intention 
and for the purpose of picking a quarrel, if 
possible, with these low fellows who had ill- 
treated Professor Moeritz and some of your 
schoolfellows ?” 

“We did, sir,” boldly answered at least a 
dozen of the boys, promptly. 

In spite of his severity, Doctor Whackley 
could not help admiring the candour with which 
they acknowledged their misdeeds. 

“Tam glad to find that lying and equivoca- 
tion are vices that meet with no encouragement 
among my pupils,” said he, after a pause. 
of Well you must all appear at the town-hall, at 
eleven in the morning, until which time not a 
boy leaves the school premises under any pre- 
text. I shall not inflict any punishment, but 
leave that in the hands of the justices, who, no 
doubt, will deal very impartially with you and 
your late adversaries.” 

A great many of the faces were considerably 
elongated at this announcement, 
which was so different from what 
they had expected to hear. 

“ May we not have legal advice, 
sir?” asked Freddy, after a pause. 

There was a general titter, in 
which even the doctor joined, at this 
strange request. 

“Yes, certainly, if you think your 
case requires it.” 

The doctor then left the hall, and 
the boys began a discussion, 

It was voted that the best solicitor 
in the town, brother-in-law to the 
presiding magistrate, should be em- 
ployed to defend them, and a mes- 
senger was sent to request him to & 
attend at the school, 5 

The legal gentleman very quickly 
obeyed the summons, and after an 
interview with his young clients, 
assured them that their fate would 
not be s0 v dreadful, not more 
than a month’s imprisonment, at 
any rate. 

e Earl of Pembridge and Frank 
then concocted an epistle, which 
was sent to the editor of the local = 
paper, with a view to prevent any 
report from appearing, and soon 
after that supper was announced. 

Several of the boys had completely 
lost their appetites, and when they 
retired to rest it was some hours 
before any of them went to sleep. 

Breakfast was likewise disregarded 
by many of them, lessons were badly done, and, 
at last, with heavy hearts, they set out for the 
dreadful court of justice, to receive the punish- 
ment due to their sins, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 166). 
—— 


At a sitting in Hartford, recently, there was 8 


present a woman who mourned the loss of her 
consort, and as the manifestations began to appear, 
the spirit of the departed Benedict entered upon 
the scene. Of course the widow was now eager to 
engage in conversation with the absent one, and 
the following dialogue ensued :—Widow: “ Are you 
in the spirit world?” The Lamented: “I am.” 
Widow: “How long have you been there?” Tho 
Lamented: “Oh, sometime.” Widow: “Don’t you 
want to come back and be with your lonely wife ?” 
The Lamented; ‘Not if I know myself. It’s hot 
enough around here.” 

A GENTLEMAN from Dlinois, who thought him- 
self peculiarly fitted to represent the country 
abroad, followed Mr. Lincoln with it pertinacity, 
buttonholing him at all times and in every place 
without the slightest mercy. Finally the Presi- 
dent, with a pleasant smile, asked him if he could 
8] Spanish. “No.” “ ‘Well, learn Spanish, and 
Tl tell you of a good thing you can get.” After 
three months of hard study, the would-be diplomat 
returned to the charge, reminding the President 
of his promise, and assuring him that he had 
thoroughly mastered the Spanish language. ‘“ Well,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, “I promised to tell you of a good 
thing you could get. Get ‘Don Quixote’ and read 
it! It will make you laugh |” 








THE 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
FROM THE EARLIEST’ AGES, 
By the Author of “ Past an> Present,” &., &c. 
——— 
> HE afternoon ef the 28th found 
the insurgents triumphant, 
and the king’s dis- 
heartened with their losses. 

Efforts were made late in 
the day by some of his friends 
to persuade the monarch of 
the perilousness of his position, 
but in vain. 

When a dispatch arrived from Marmont, the 
general who commanded the troops in Paris, 
announcing his real position, the king ordered 
him to concentrate his troops and act in 
masses, 

In the evening Marmont sent word that the 
troops of the line had passed over to the people, 
and that the gnard alone was to be relied on, to 
which it was replied— 

“Well, if the troops have gone over to the 
people, we must fire on the troops.” 








SACKING TIE PALACE OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS. 


On the morning of the 29th, fifteen hundred 
infantry and six hundred cavalry of the guard 
arrived in Paris, but what were they against a 
hundred thousand armed citizens? 

Against such an host as this the king's general 

had not more than five thousand men and eight 
uns. 
Atsix in. the morning it was resolved by a 
certain number of deputies (members of the 
French Parliament) to declare the king and his 
ministers public enemies ; and at the same time 
Lafayette, whom me have already mentioned, 
was offered, and eagerly accepted, the military 
command of Paris. 

On this day the palace of the Louvre was 
cartied by the insurgents, the whole of the left 
bank of the Seine being in their hands, 

Dense masses of the people, led by pupils of 
the Polytechnic School, came in contact with the 
artillery of the guard in the Rue St. Honoré, 
opposite the Louvre, and a parley had taken 
place between them. 

The officer in command, whose pieces were 
charged with grape, sent to ask Marmont if he 
should fire. 

The marshal forbade him todo so, and the 
guns immediately fell into the hands of the in- 
surgents. 

The taking of the Louvre was a dccisive 
measure, even if the defection of the regiments 
of the line had not rendered the contest hope- 
lesa, 


‘Apart. 1, 1870.) ‘ 
oS 

The Treasury, the Post Office, and the Tele- 
graphic departments were soon in the hands of 
the insurgents, and there were now only two 
points of any importance occupied by the royal 
troops ; they were both evacuated, and Marmont, 
having resolved to retreat, directed his troopa 
upon St. Cloud, for the protection of the royal 
person, leaving Paris in the undisputed possession 
of the insurgents. 

Ahandful of soldiers of the guard, who had 
not been informed of the general’s intention, and 
who occupied two houses at street curners, de- 
fended themselves long after Paris had 
been evacuated; they at last surren- 
dered, and some ofthem were massacred; 

a fate from which their gallantry, if - 
nothing else, should have saved them. 

Inthe barrack of the Rue de Baby- 
lone, was a depot of from fifty to sixty 
Swiss recruits, under the command of 
the major of the regiment. 

He would listen to no proposition of 
surrender. z 

The populace, whose numbers were 
very great, could make no impression 
on the barrack till they had set fire to 
the gate, 

Upon this the garrison sallied out ; 
and notwithstanding some loss, effected 
its retreat. 

Thus, by three o’clock on the after- 
noon of Thursday, the 29th July, 1830, 
Paris was entirely in the command of 
the triumphant populace, and the cause 
ofthe government, so far as Paris was 
concerned, was decided. 

The numbers of the people who fell 
or were wonnded in this day’s contest, 
appear to have been, according to the 
best compntations, about four or five 
thousand, and the numbers of the troops 
about four handred. 

On the 31st July, the deputies published a 
proclamation, declaring that they had invited 
the Duke of Orleans to become Lieutenant of 
the kingdom; and at noon of the same day 
Louis Philippe d’Orleans issued a proclamation 
declaring that he accepted the invitation. 

The king, with his family, had fled to St, 
Clond, and they now proceeded to Ramboullet, 
asmall village eighteen miles from Versailles. 
Three commissioners were sent from Paris to 
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the succession had been settled by the constitu- 
tional charter, 

But the French resolved that the whole family 
of the Bourbons, should be excluded, and that 
the Duke of Orleans should be called to the 
throne on condition of his accepting certain 
changes in the charter. 

He accepted these changes, and on the 9th 
August took the prescribed oaths. 

In the begmning of the year 1831 the public 
mind in France was agitated by conspiracies 
and rumours of conspiracies of Carlists, as they 


LANDING OF THE DUCHESS DE BERRI. 
were called; that is, partisans of the exiled 
family. 

On the 14th of February, the anniversary of 
the death of the Duke de Berri, some of these 
Carlists proposed to celebrate a funeral service 
in memory of the prince. 

The Archbishop of Paris prohibited this as 
likely to lead to disturbances, 















recount the proceedings of this most restless 
royal nage, and it must suffice to say that 
her efforts were unavailing. 

We give illustrations, however, of some of her 
adventures. 

The first one represents her landing, dressed 
as a sailor, on the south coast of France. 

The waves were high, and the night extremely 
dark ; but, in spite of this, the daring woman 
insisted on being landed at a rocky point which 
even smugglers would have hesitated to scale. 

The second represents her in the costume of a 
peasant, passing the night in a humble 
shed when commencing her dangerous 
enterprise. 

She was arrested in the outset. of her 
career, but, however, escaped, to occa- 
sion the existing government much 
anxiety. 

During the first years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, France was engaged 
in a war which resulted in the acquisi- 
tion of her most important colony— 
Algeria. 

It had been nominally conquered 
during the last year of the reign of 
— Charles X.; but an indomitable chief- 

= tain, named Abd-el-Kader, continued 
to resist the invaders, and ss, when 
hard pressed, he was in the habit of find- 
ing refuge in the kingdom of Morocco, 
it was resolved to attack the latter 
power. 

The Prince de Joinville, one of Louis 
ePhilippe’s sons, was sent to bombard 
the Moorish cities on the coast, and 
did so with such effect that the Emperor 
of Morocco speedily yielded to the 
demands of the French, and a treaty 
was executed between the two countries, 
whereby Abd-el-Kader was outlawed 
from the Moorish territory, and the 
emperor engaged to prevent troops from assem- 
bling on his frontier. 

In spite of this Abd-el-Kader continued to 
resist the French, and if defeated in one engage- 
ment, wassure to reappear in a short time at the 
head of his gallant followers, to harass and wear 
out the European enemy; and it was not until 
the close of 1847 that Abd-el-Kader, after having 


The celebrators, however, persisted, and caused | been hemmed in on all sides, surrendered. 


such a feeling of irritation amongst the people 


THE DUCHESS DE BERRI IN THE PEASANT'S HUT. 


Teat with him, ana it was agrecd that, on con- 
lition of his abdicating, he should be allowed 
oleave France unmolested. 

The abdication made by the king was joined 
n by his son, commonly called the Dauphin, 
ind was made in favour of the Duke of 
Jordeaux, son of the late Duke de Berri, who, 
\fter the Dauphin, stood next to the qown, as 


that they committed great outrages, amongst 
other things sacking the archbishop’s palace, in 
the belief, apparently, that he had not checked 
the Carlists with cient firmness, 

One of the most active members of the Carlist 
party was the Duchess de Berri, who, in 1832, 
actually invaded France with a handful of ad- 
herents ; but many pages would be required to 


To be continued. Commenced in No. 132.) 





ABREST OF THE DUCHESS DE BERRI. 


Wuy would the sea make a better house-keeper 
than the earth? Because the earth is exceedingly 
dirty and the sea is very tidy. 

A Boston Sunday-school teacher asked a little 
boy what matrimony was, but he had in his mind the 
answer to a sueetion about purgatory, and thus 
replied: “A pl or state of punishment in this 
life, where souls suffer for a short time before they 
go to Heaven,” What could the,teacher say ? 
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RETURNED TO THE WORLD. 


By the Author of “Gigs Evenouren,” “ Far> 
Faorio,” &0., &0. 


ee 
CHAPTER IV.—(oontinued). 


HE instant after I had my 
hands at his throat. 

“6 The struggle was a des- 
perate—a deadly one. 

“*T was resolved to pay off 
the debt I owed him, and he 
fought with all the despera- 
tion that drink, and the 
knowledge that his life was 





at stake, gave him. 

“*As I sprang at him, the table upon which 
his belt was laid fell over, and the gold and 
notes went rolling all over the floor. 

“Without, the storm was raging fiercely, as 
wild as the one within. 

“ «By a desperate exertion he got free, and the 
next moment had pulled from inside his jacket 
a long knife, such as the Malays use in their 
deadly conflicts. 

“© As he rushed at me, I seized the iron bar— 
it stands there now—and as he blindly rushed 
within reach, it fell with a crashing blow upon 
his head, and all was over. 

“**He fell dead at my feet, without a sigh or 
groan, 

“*T stood with the iron bar raised ; I cannot 
express the horror I felt. 

‘““¢What wastobedone? If the men returned 
—and they bore me no good-will—I should be 
at once indicted for murder. 

“<J let fall the bar, and pondered over my 
situation. 

“*Had the weather been less tempestuous, I 
would have opened the door, and hurled his 
body into the sea, but the storm that was raging 
prevented that being done. 

‘“<Tt was lucky that a tempest was without, 
as it prevented the men from returning, and 80 
I had the building to myeelf. 

“<T first secured the money, and placed it 
where no hand but my own could touch it. 

“*T then cpened the trap-doors right down to 
the foundation, and tying a rope round his arma, 
lowered him down there, there where you saw 

1m. 

“Whatever may happen, I have told you the 
truth, as I am a dying man!’ 

“He said no more, but lay perfcctly still. 

“And then Jack and I ascended to the light- 
room, aud sat there in silence thinking of the 
skeleton that was resting beneath our feet, and 
the awful narrative we had heard. 

“With the morning light Jack sent up the 
signal for assistance, and in a few hours it 
came, 

“The murderer had oeased to live. 

“The bottle which had contained the laudanum 
was empty, and he lay a corse, 

“Concealed in his box was the money that he 
had taken from the soldier. 

“Thé skeleton was carefully taken ashore, and 
after the magistrates had heard all we had to 
say, we were discharged. 

“ As we were leaving the court, I saw at a 
distance the very man who had so cruelly 
treated me, and I pointed him out to Jack.” 





“And did you discover who he was?!” said 
both of the listeners, 

“Yes; Jack did that.” 

“And in the name of heaven who was he?” 
they asked breathlessly. 

“A rich man, thoroughly hated and detested 
by all far and near.” 

“ And his name ?” 

“Luke Darrell,” was the reply, 

“Luke Darrell !” 

And they both started to their fect. 

“My cousin | and the villain who has been my 
ruin; the man who caused me to be arrested 
and immured in a living tomb for more than 
twenty and seven years!” exclaimed the old 
man. 

“Great Heavens! are you Mark ‘Darrell, re- 
turned again to the world after all had mourned 
you dead ?” said Nancy Bell, and she flung her 
arms round the man’s neck. “My heart almost 
told me so when I saw you. How strange and 


mysterious are the decrees of Providence that 
we should again meet in this spot |” 

“ Where—where is my son ?” 

“Went away; no doubt was lured away by 
that villain to complete the ruin of all he had 
sworn to do; but we will have justice now, or I 
am no woman.” 

“ But where—where is the house of my child- 
hood, where I lived for a time in happiness? 
Oh ! misery, gone! gone |” 

And he buried his face in his hands. 

“Yes, and not left one stone upon another ; 
sold by that villain. You stand upon the very 


spot.” 
“What! here?” 
“Yes, I who had eaten the bread of your 


family was determined to die upon the ground 
that my young feet had so often trod. I had 
saved moncy, and through the death of a relative 
I became rich. I got this place and fitted it up, 
and here lived waiting for the hour to come 
when justice to the oppressed and wronged 
should be done, and now the time rapidly ap- 
proaches.” 

“Tt does,” said the old man. ‘“ This betrayer, 
this traitor, shall be found, and made to dis- 
gorge his illgotten gaing.” 

“Every farthing,” said the woman, “or my 
name is not Nancy Bell. But look at that lad; 
do you discover no likeness to——” 

“To my son, Yes; from the very first 
moment I saw him. Look here.” 

And, taking the miniature from his breast, he 
held it before the woman's eyes. 

“I am sure of it. My very heart warmed 


towards him from the first moment. What has 
become of the man Jack?” 
“ Why, we came up from Liverpool after the 


affair of the lighthouse was settled, and three 
nights ago I missed him, and was searching for 
him when you caught me by the sleeve.” 

“You are right. Human nature and its 
rights are not to be denied. I would give some- 
thing to find that Jack, that I would. Where 
did you lose him ?” 


“Close against the bridge. But on our road— 


for we walked all the ee gave me a paper|~ 


with his sister’s name at 
ite’ 
He took from his jacket pocket a paper. 
“Give it me,” said Nancy Bell. “Oh, I know 
the woman well, Why, she serves me with a 
number of things. Ah, well! we'll find him out, 
to-morrow. But if that ain’t your grandchild 


‘oolwich written upon 


) Mark Darrell, I am not Nancy Bell.” 


The next moment the arms of the boy were 
round the neck of the man who had just re- 
turned to the world, 





CHAPTER V. 
THE “WINGED WANDERER.” 
A sHORT time before the old man who figures so 
prominently in this tale was released from his 
prison, as related in the first chapter, a clipper 
ship, called the ‘‘ Winged Wanderer,” was dash- 
ing along the River Mersey, in order to take 
up her anchorage at Liverpool. 

When the signal flew from the semaphore, 
and it became known that such was the case, a 
crowd of persons came rushing from different 
quarters of the town, hurrying down to any part 
where they could get a view of the famed 
clipper that had been given up as a lost ship. 

For some years previous to this the good and 
fast-sailing clipper, so well carrying out her 
name, had never been a day behind her time. 

Now she had been weeks; and so great waa 
the fear of her owners for her sofety that the 
rates upon the insurances for her hi nm more 
than trebled. 

Then again, the majority of her crew belonged 
to the port of Liverpool, and the anxiety of their 
relatives had been wound up to the highest pitch 
of excitement. 

Day after day passed, and no tidings of any 
description came, until one morning a vessel 
arrived bearing bad news respecting the missing 

1p, 

The intelligence, when known, fell like an 
icebolt upon the hearts of all interested in the 
welfare of the “ Winged Wanderer.” 

The captain of the ship just arrived produced 
the stern of a boat picked up at sea ag part of a 





floating wreck ; upon itit had, written in charac. 
ters not to be mistaken, the words, “ Winged 
Wanderer, Liverpool.” 

Upon the production of this, all hope was ai 
an end, and a day appointed upon which the 
claims for insurances were to be settled. 

The revulsion of feeling was almost too much 
for human nature to bear when the signal at the 
semaphore gave out the cheering words, “In 
sight—the ‘ Winged Wanderer,’ ” 

‘When she left Melbourne she was heavily 
freighted with a valuable cargo, besides a large 
sum in gold specie, and a great number of pas- 
sengers, for her fame as a quick-sailing ship was 
well known, as well aa the seaman-like qualities 
of her captain and his crew. 

For a few days after leaving that port fine 
“weather prevailed, and all on board were con- 
gratulating themselves the quick and 
happy passage they would have to dear Old 
England. 

Among them was a man of noble bearing and 
manners, but who held himself aloof from the 
rest of the passengers. 

He seldom entered into conversation, and only 
answered in monosyllables when addressed : but 
he never partook or shared in any game calcu- 
lated to relieve the dull monotony of the 
voyage. 

uddenly, and without giving more than 8 
slight warning, a fierce gale sprang up, which 
nearly laid the clipper on her beam ends. 

But the captain was not a man to be taken 
aback, and his orders were eo gallantly carried 
out by bis crew, that they were saved from the 
d ‘ul fate of foundering at sea. 

In this gale, which came upon them with all 
the terrific force of a white squall, a topmast 
was carried away, with its canvas, and a boat 
completely wrenched from the strong fastenings 
that held it. 

In this emergency the man whom the rest of 
his fellow voyagers had christened the Lonely 
Man, showed such a courage and energy as to 
call forth the hearty cheers and thanks of all. 
To these he seemed perfectly indifferent. 
“My own life was at stake as well as yours,” 
he replied; and then withdrew to a distance, 
as if to escape any further demonstration of 
feeling. 

The ship, having received considerable damage, 
was compelled, as well as she could under the 
gale that was blowing and the high sea that 
was running, to lie-to for a couple of days to 
repair it. 

verything was fastened down, and the once 
happy and hopeful voyagers in the cabin were 
now desponding and filled with a thousand 
fears, 

The Lonely Man, when requested to go below, 
went up to the captain, and touched his hat. 

“Well, my friend, what is it?” said that 
offi 


cer. 

“Captain, I have a slight favour to ask of 
you,” was the reply. Sine 

“T shan't have much trouble in granting it, 
said the captain. 

“ You have issued orders for all the passengers 
below?” 
‘Yes ; those are my orders.” 
“ You will allow me to stop on deck and take 
the place of the poor fellow whose arm was 
broken yesterday f” f 

“Bot, my good man, you are a passenger.” 

“ What of that ; I hope I have got the feclings 
of a man in me for all that, although I know that 
humanity is at times a scarce commodity: I 
know the duties of a seaman, and won't disgrace 

ou. es 

“That I am certain of,” was the captains 

ly, “so have your wish," : 

‘¢ waited to hear no more, but threw off bis 

rough pea-coat, and then went among the me, 
assisting and cheering them on. 

For a whole day and a night he never left the 
deck. He was so powerfully built that fatigue 
yeemed to have no effect upon his frame, 1 

him, and be 
though it 


to 


and danger were as playthings to 
appeared to rush into excitement as 
drove away the thoughts of the past. a 

In a few days the gale had so much lesset 4 
ita fury that the cabins could be entered, oA t 
ugain the passengers indulged in fairy dreams’ 
Old England and Home, 
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To his chagrin and disappointment the 
captain found that he had been driven out of his 
course. 

“This will render the voyage somewhat 
longer,” he said to the passengers ; ‘ for this, and 
the inability to carry much sail, will cause more 
anxiety at Liv 1 than I like to think of.” 

He went and looked anxiously at the baro- 
meter, and there came such a change upon his 
countenance as startled some of the passengers 
who were watching him. 

“Any more danger, captain?” said one lady, 
more nervous than the rest. 

“Danger, madam!” he answered, abruptly, 
then suddenly changing his tone, “danger, why 
there is at all times danger at sea, and the only 
thing is to keep a good look-out for it.” 

The next moment he sprang upon deck in 
anxious consultation with the first and second 
mates. 

“The barometer is falling so rapidly as to 
wam me that we are nearing ice. In these seas 
se must station one of our best Jook-outs 

In looking round his eye suddenly fell upon 
ne een ger who had so strenuously exerted 

imself, 

“Isce you wish the job,” he said to him, 

“That I do, siz, because I think that many of 
the crew are fatigued ; and if the look-out fell 
asleep, why then——” 

“Good-bye to the ‘Winged Wanderer.’ Up 
with you, my man. I shall not easily forget this.” 

Without waiting to answer him, the man 
‘pang up the rigging and was in an instant 

ig his eyes with one hand while his arm 
Tapers round a ne steady himeelf. 

e clipper was now going sluggishly through 
the water, for the wind had cons ierably fallen 
as the day was fast departing. 

It was a magnificent sight to witness, for the 
sun had turned of a blood red colour, so that the 
sea before them seemed to have the game 


ominous tinge. 

4 dead silence reigned upon deck as the 
captain and crew gi upon the scene, while 
the passengers had crowded up and were clinging 
toeaeh other with pale faces as though their 
last hour was approaching. 


Suddenly a voice was heard calling out in| of- 


clear and distinct tones, 
“On deck, there !”” , 
“Aye, aye! What is itt” said the captai 
Springing upon the bulwark, 
ite ee upon the starboard bow !” was 
e reply. 
“What would I not give for six hours more 
light,” muttered the captain, ‘‘and a trifle more 
ae Every one below,” he said, addressing 


passengers, 

But as they lingered, he addressed them 
mther more sternly. 

“Imust have ‘clear decks,” he said, “Your 
on salety, in case of accidents, depends 

it? 

This was quite sufficient, and the next 
Toment they had disappeared. : 

4s thesun gradually sunk, the dreaded ice- 
terg became more clearly defined, and the wind 
freshened, 

i Pon deck, there !” shouted the look-out. . 

“Aye, aye!” was the ready reply. 

‘There are more than half-a-dozen rising 
Bpidly, Will you take the steering from me?” 

“Yes, my man. Shall I send you another 
hand up 

“No, thank ye, I'd rather be by myself. We 
have nothing ‘to fear; we shall have a fine 
bie f Give her a little more canvas, sir ; she'll 

it.” 

“Aye, aye ; it was just what I was thinking 
¢f doing.” 

And then giving his orders for more sail, the 
goon up his station at the wheel, and 

ing every man was at his calm), 
waited the result. a y. 
_ As the look-out had said, as the sun withdrew 
1 be sinking deep into the ocean, the moon 
hse in an effulgence of light and beauty seldom 
witnessed, 

Itshone on the glittering pinnacles of ice as 
they rose, and pointed out to the anxious 
mariners the dangers they had by their skill to 
frmount, 


< 


It was a strange sight to see that splendid 
eli, pee ship, steering silently among the huge 
walls of ice, so lofty and so glittering, which 
every moment threatened to overwheim them. 

As the man stood at the masthead, holding out 
his arm at times, indicating how they were to 
steer, the rays ef the moon falling upon him, he 
seemed as though he was the pilot of a spectre 
ship, heralding the way to regions yet unknown. 

All the night long they went gliding quietly 
among them. 

Sometimes it seemed as if the enormous ice- 
berg was about to crush them, and then the 
current seemed to move it imperceptibly out of 
the course, 

As the sun rose again, the last of the icebergs 
passed them, and they were free. 

Then more sail was packed upon the ship, and 
gallantly she flew through the waves. 

The look-out then descended upon the deck, 
and the captain warmly grasping his hand, led 
him down into the cabin, 

The passengers were seated at the breakfast 
table as they entered, and the captain thus ad- 
dressed them— 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen, I have to con- 
gratulate you and myself that we have escaped 
a formidable danger. A good deal of that is 
owing to my friend here. I can promise you 
now, barring unforeseen accidents, you shall eat 
your dinners in Liverpool on New Year's Day.” 

At this announcement a loud cheer rang 
through the cabin, and the men and women, and 
even the children, pressed round them both, 
shaking hands heartily with them. 

The “ Winged Wanderer ” now began to show 
forth her wonderful powers of sailing, as if 
trying to prevent the idea that she had ever 
been behind her time. 

On the last day of the old year the ship was 

idly ay proaching her destined port. 
ihe “Lonely Man” and the captain were 
leaning over the bulwarks of the ship. 

“It won't be very long, my friend, till you 
and I will have to part, and, before we do s0, 
will you be as candid in your replies as I shall 
be with my questions?” said the latter. 

The man looked at him, but made no reply, 
& You shipped as a passenger, under the name 
“ Edward Martin, Well, what of that, eh?” 
“Oh; moblog” sald the captal 

“Ob, nothing,” id the a, 
“You have been af great service to me.” 

“Havel? Are you satisfied!” 

“ Yes—more than that.” 

“Well, then, so am I.” 

“ But we are not going to part in that way.” 

“In what way, then!” 

“I want to prove my gratitade,.” 

“Gratitude? Nonsense! there is none re- 
quired when a man falfils his duty to his fellow 
man.” 

“Well, then, as a mark of my esteem, will you 


accept——” 

s Not anything of any description. Have you 
had any reason to be dissatisfied with me f” 

“No ; on the contrary.” 

Bnd yon wish: me to part as @ friend from 

ou 
mi Certainly.” 

And he held out his hand. 

“Well, then,” replied the other, grasping it, 
“ gay no more upon that head.” 

“Well, but look you here: I am a plain 
sailor, and must speak what I think. You have 
something weighing heavily upon your mind.” 

“Ah, there you are right, I have had an in- 
fernal incubus resting upon it for more than 
fifteen years, and perhaps a few days or hours 
will remove it.” 

“Humph! Have you any friend expecting 
you when you land?” 

“No. The man who was by some villany 
forced from his native land, torn from his home, 
Teturns again to it—alone and friendless |” 

“Well, then, will you count upon me as a 
friend? I am easily found in Lit 1.” 

“‘ When I want one, I will ask for you.” 

And, inclining his head, he walked away, as if 
anxious to avoid any further conversation. 

Very late on New Year's Eve the “Lonely 
Man" landed from a boat. 

The “ Winged Wanderer” was at anchor. 


pausing. 


He stepped on the shore, and, throwing upon 
his shoulder a heavy portmanteau, went towards 
the town, muttering as he went, 

“In a few moments it will be the New Year. 
Strange that I should feel as if I had again 
‘RETURNED TO THE WORLD |’” 

How strange the lines in the book of Destiny 
ran! 

At the same time as the clock of Liverpool 
sent forth the doom of the old year the iron 
hand of Time sent forth the doom of the past 
in London. 

And two men had Returned to the World! 


CHAPTER VI, 
LIGHTNING JACK. 
Ir is necessary now that we should explain 
certain other circumstances that took place 
before old Mark Darrell and the boy met on 
London Bridge, as was described in the com- 
mencement of this story. 

When the affair of the skeleton found in the 
lighthouse had been cleared up, and all taint of 
suspicion as far as Jack and the boy were con- 
cerned had been cleared away, they found them- 
selves in the world without a friend. 

The man had madeup his mind never to enter 
the lighthouse again. 

“No, no, my lad,” he said ; “we both of us 
must make up our minds to see what will turn 
up in the world, without being cooped up in that 

lace, out of the world ; and as soon as I have 
settled a few matters here why I shall make all 
sail to my sister's, at Woolwich, and you may 
keep my company if you like.” 

“Thank ye, Jack ; I have no one in the world 
that I know of; and so, if you don't mind, I’lL 
go with you.” 

“ Aye, aye, of course you shall ; but I should 
like to find out the man that e0 ill-used you.” 

“ Aye, eo should J, and to see the place where 
my poor mother died.” 

“Well, then, we will set about that to-night ; 
and for the present we must stop at this public- 
house.” 

It was the only place in which they could take 
shelter, for the finances of Lightning Jack were 
at low-water mark. 

He had but little money to receive from the 
lighthouse board, and, of course, the lad himself 
had not got a stiver. 

“We must steer close by the wind, my lad, 
until the rhino comes in,” said Jack. 

And in accordance with that they made rather 
frugal meals. 

When the night arrived Jack and the boy 
started off to see the house where the latter had 
lived. 

“You see, my lad,” said Jack, “I have beon 
turning the matter over in my mind, and think 
it better to go about it cautiously ; the man who 
served you 60 badly had some powerful motive 
for doing so, and if he can get you in his claws 
again he will; make up your mind to that.” 

“ What could be his reason, eh, Jack ?” 

“Well, it ain't always possible to find ont a 
man’s reason for doing a dirty action, but I ain't 
far out when I say that my opinion is that you 
stand in the way of some property or the other, 
and——what's the matter now, eh ?” 

They had arrived at an open space of ground, 
and directly the lad caught sight of it he started 
back with a cry of anguish, 

B a What's the matter, eh, boy?” again asked 
“It is not here, Jack,” was the reply. 

“ What’s not here f” 

“The coti the—the place.” 

“The cottage and the-place—not here ! why, 
what do you mean, eh ?” 

“Why, this was the place where the cottage 
stood. There stands a tree that I used to sit 
under.” 

“ Well, of all the things I ever heard or saw in 
my life, this beats all. Gone,ch?” 

It was but too true; the cottage, a slight 
structure, had been razed to the ground, and 
the whole of the materials removed. 

While they were standing looking on in ag- 
tonishment, the lad pulled Jack by the sleeve. 

“What now, what now ?” he said. 

“Here comes the old woman that used to 
nurse mother, and—— 
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“Say no more. Let us hide by this wall, and 
pounce down upon her when she least expects it.” 

The garden wall belonging to another house 
stood opportunely for their purpose, and in an 
instant they were out of sight. 

The woman came up slowly, with a heavy 
basket on her arm, and then, as if fatigued, 
placed it down by the wall. 

She stood looking upon the spot where the 
cottage had stood, for an instant. 

“ Ah, a pretty penny I have made out of you, 
and a little more I mean to have before I have 
done with you. There is nothing like getting 
hold of asecret. Honesty—pah! you'd starve 
upon that, while upon——” 

“ Hulloa, old Mother Blowcoal, what are you 
standing muttering about there, eh ?” said Jack, 
suddenly emerging from behind the wall. 

“Why, Lord a mercy, if it ain't Lightning 
Jack! And what brings you here, eh?” 

“Ah, that’s coming a little more to the bear- 
ings of the case; and so, as you axes a plain 
question, why, shiver me, but you shall have a 
plain answer. What's become of the house that 
stood here, eh ?” 

“ Pulled down, and the things sold.” 

“By whom, eh?” 

“Well, by the man they belong to, of course.” 

“Oh, indecd ; and what's become of the lady 
and the boy that lived there, eh ?” 

“Why, the woman died and was buried, and 
the boy ran away to sea; he was always saying 
he'd do it.” z 

“Oh, he was, was he?” 

“Yes ; and I know he's gone on a long voyage. 
I can swear it,” said the woman. 

“Oh, you can, can you; I've little doubt he 
‘was to be sent on a long voyage by some one. 
And 80 you ray that you saw him go?” 

aa ress and mn arsar it id at him on board a 
ship. the poor dear boy, and I thought m: r 
heart would break as I kissed ee Ob Jack, 
I did 80 love that boy.” 

_“ Did you though, and would you like to see 
him again?” 





“HE FELL DEAD AT MY FEET.” 


“Like | I'd give a trifle,” she replied, with a 


grin. 

“Ah, I thought so. Well, give us the trifle,” 
said Jack, at the same time leading out the lad 
from the place that concealed him. 

If the surprise of old Mother Blowcoal was 
great when she saw Jack Lightning emerge 
from the wall, it was somewhat more astounding 
to witness her fright at seeing the boy that she 
had seen shipped off on a long voyage, standing 
before her. 

But ber surprise was not of any long duration, 
for sending forth a howl or scream of dismay, 
she rushed from the spot, leaving her basket 
behind her. 

For a moment Lightning Jack and the boy 
stood as if transfixed to the spot, looking after 
her as she vanished from their sight. 

‘Well I’m blest if this ain’t a fanny go ; why, 
she has cut and run, leaving her basket behind 
her.” 

“Why, what had she to be frightened at, eh ?” 
asked the boy. 

“Ah, my lad, there lies the mystery. There’s 
been a lot o' foul play, that is my opinion ; but, 
however, I'll take care of the basket, so come 
along, and let us get back to the ‘Sun in the 
Sand.’” 

Jack took up the basket and then he and the 
boy slowly trudged back to the inn, 

As they passed down the road they came to a 
large mansion with handsomely laid out grounds 
in the front. 

The a pla was 80 handsome and so different to 
what they had ever seen that they stopped for 
a moment to look at it. 

“ What place is that, Jack ?” said the boy. 

“ Why it belongs to the man that you saw the 
day we left the court after the skeleton business ; 
the fellow that so foully treated you.” 

“ And you found his name ?”* 

“Of course ; he is well known here, Squire 
Luke Darrell as he is called.” 

“Darrell! I think I have heard the name 
before somewhere,” said the boy. 











“ Like enough—like enough,” said Jack. 

“Ah, I remember now; I once heard my 
mother mutter it when she was sleeping one 
night. I heard her murmur something, but all 
I could gather was the name of ‘ Darrell'—— 
why, here comes the man again |” 

“Back !—back ! out of sight,” said Jack. 

And they both crouched down by the wall. 

The man (we have before described him) 
came slowly on with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, asifin deep thought. . 

Just as he gained the lodge gate, and was 
ringing the bell, the figure of a woman, who 
had evidently been on the watch, approached 
and tapped him on the shoulder. 

He turned hastily round, 

It was the nurse, old Mother Blowcoal, who 
had thus stayed his hand. 

For a moment he stood looking at her. 

“Well, what is it you want of me, eh?” he 
said, harshly ; “ money, I suppose ?” 

“Well, you are not far out,” was the old 
woman's reply. 

“What do you want it for? I have already 
provided for you, and well paid your services. 

“Yes, that’s right enough—for the past; 
but the money that you will give me will be 
for present services,” said the woman, looking 
earnestly at him. 

“ Present !—what mean you, eh?” 

And he frowned darkly at her. 

She cast a hurried glance around her before 
she answered him. 3 

“What became of the boy?” she said, in * 
low tone, and yet quite sufficiently loud for both 
Jack and the boy to hear. @ 

‘What became of him / Why do you ask!’ 

“Why, because when I went back he ¥# 
gone. Ko one else but yourself could have got 
rid of him, Let me go in, and I will tell yo 
more.” 

“No, I will not do so, because it must not be 
known that we hold communion with ¢ 
other ; speak what you have to say quickly. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 173.) 
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“6, NUGGET!’ EXCLAIMED TOM, 


TOM LESTER: 
oR, 


THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 


By the Anthor of “ Bop LUMLEY’s SECRET.” 
—— 


CHAPTER XX.—(continued.) 

SBOORAY, Master Tom |” exclaimed 
\ eS 

5 “Golly! golly!” ejaculated 
Snowball, his cyes sparkling. 
“Come along, Massa Lester, or 
\ somebody will find dem precious 

" nuggets before we get dere.” 

. “We cannot get there to-night, Snow,” re- 
joined Tom, with a smile. “We have a long 
journey before us.” 

They walked on briskly, however, gazing a8 
they went at the singular-looking grass-trees, 
With their feathery crowns of long green fringes, 
and the parakeets and other snperbiy-plamaged 
birds that wheeled over their heads, or flitted 
from tree to tree, catching the brilliant sunshine 
upon their glossy wings of green, and scarlet, 
oe blue, : 

low and then they met a party of bearded 

and red-shirted diggers, with knapeacks at their 

backs, and short pipes in their mouths, going 

aay te Meitouris i or were overtaken and 

y a dray, loaded with cam; uipage, 

and driven and escorted by five or ax men 
Similarly equipped. 

‘Here and there, at intervals of several miles, 
3 wolitary farm-house was passed, and just as the 
sun was dropping below the horizon, and red- 
dening the sky as if with the reflection of a vast 
conflagration, they came to a little wooden 

on the front of which the failing light 
just enabled them to read, “ Good entertainment 
for man and beast.” 

“The entertainment you offer does not include 
lodging, I am afraid,” our hero observed, with a 
smile, a8 he stepped into the shanty, followed 
by his companions, 






“ Lord bless you, my lad !” exclaimed the host: 
a stout, red-faced fellow, with a good-humoured 
twinkle in his large grey eyes. “The diggings 
has made every traveller like a snail that carries 
his Les on his back. You are going up, I 
su, 

m nodded. : 

“Well, if you haven't got a tent, you will 
have to sleep in a hollow tree,” said the owner 
of the shanty. 

The kettle was on the fire, and a cup of tea 
was the most refreshing, as well as the most 
economical beverage procurable, that article 
being cheaper in Australia than in England. 

The lads made a good meal of tea and hot 


“damper,” therefore, and again trudged 
onward, 
It was now wing dark, however, and soon 


became too dark for them to discern the track. 

They halted, therefore, and collected s 
quantity of sticks and dry grass, with which 
they made a fire, as a precaution against the 
possible attacks of troublesome insects. 

Then they rolled themselves up in their 
blankets, and despite the novelty of their situa- 
tion, were soon asleep. 

When they awoke, the eastern sky was glow- 
ing with purple and gold, and a score of 
parakeets were screaming above them as they 
pursued their circling flight around the 
venerable gum-trees, beneath which the lads 
had rested. 


As they had brought no provisions with them, 
they strapped their burdens upon their shoulders, 
and trudged on at once. 

The sun was high in the unclouded heavens 
when, weary and famished, and covered from 
head to foot with dust, they entered a little log- 
house, the door of which stood invitingly open, 
with a green bough of the acacia over it. 

Their mouths and throats were so parched 
with the heat and dust that they could scarcely 
meclcalate, 3 

“Water !” gasped Tom, as he dropped upon a 
bench, 





‘WE HAVE FOUND A GOLD MINE, MY Boys!’” 


“Have a bottle of Bass, my Jads?” said the 
landlord, looking from one to another, 

Tom shook his head, and the man somewhat 
reluctantly filled a tin mug from a pitcher of 
the desired fluid. 

“That is poor stuff to travel on,” said he, in 
a tone of contempt, and with a look of dis- 
satisfaction, as Tom greedily drained the mug. 

“ We will drink Bass when we come this way 

in,” rejoined Tom. “At present we cannot 
afford it; but we should be glad to see the 
contents of your larder.” 

The landlord’s face brightened a little at this 
intimation, and he first refilled the mug, and 
then placed on the table a piece of cold beef 
andaloaf. . 

The lads fell to eagerly, and made a hearty 
meal; but their faces lengthened somewhat 
when they heard what they had to pay for it, 
the charge suggesting the idea that the landlord 
had included in it the profit which he would 
have made upon the ale which they had not had. 

Having availed of the opportunity to rest 
their weary limbs for an hour, they again set 
forward, but they had to rest more than once 
before they saw the Black Forest stretching 
away before them, and the sun was setting 
when they entered the shade of the overarching 
boughs of its venerable trees. 

“]T say, Master Tom,” observed Dick, “ there's 
no wild beasties in this vorest, be there?” 

“None that will hurt us, Dick,” replied our 
hero. 

“ And this place we are to vind be the other 
zide, eh, Master Tom?” said the young sailor. 

“Aye,” replied Tom ; “that reminds me that 
we had better look at the little map the old 
gentleman prepared while he was here.” 

He took out the pocket-book, and drew from 
one of the pockets. the map mpanying the 
memorandum, and examined it as he walked on. 

The road, which was nothing more than a 
track made by the drays passing to and from 
the diggings, was not marked upon it; but the 
compass points drawn in one corner, enabled 
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Tom to ascertain their position with tolerable 
accuracy. 

“It seems to me,” said he, “that we must 
strike the stream if we keep right on, and when 
we do that we must guide ourselves by the 
position of Mount Alexander.” 

Before they were out of the forest, however, 
the darkness prevented them from discerning 
the tracks made by the wheels, and they again 
halted for the night. 

Tom dreamed that he had discovered a gold 
mine, and awoke to find the moonlight shining 
upon him through the trees, the argent luminary 
having risen above the forest while the lads had 


been sleeping. 

Feeling snficientty rested to continue the 
journey, he awoke his companions, and, in 
few minutes, they were again trudging through 
the forest. 

As they emerged from the shadows cast by 
the trees upon the track they were pursuing, 
they saw a hill before them in the distance, 
which, from its position, they concluded must 
be Mount Alexander, 

The extent of the forest rendering the deter- 
mination of its north-west point a matter of 
some difficulty, unless they had been provided 
with a compass, Tom determined to walk on 
until they came to the stream. 

Presently the moonbeames silvered a line 
before them, which proved, upon a near ap- 


proach, to be a shallow stream, crossed by the 
track tu the gold-flelds. 
“ This must be the stream,” said Tom. “We 


will rest here a bit, and perhaps somebody will 
pass who may be able to give us some informa- 
tion.” 

They sat down on the grass, and looked up 
and down the stream, 

There were trees visible in both directions, 
but the distance and the imperfect light made 
it impossible to distinguish their species, or even 
their number. 

As the sunshine succeeded the softer effulgence 
of the moon, they discerned, at the distance of 
about half a mile up the stream, a log hut, from 
the iron pipe protruding from the roof of which 
smoke had just began to issue. 

Towards this hut they immediately proceeded. 

When they were still fifty yards from it twa 
or three rough dogs came bounding towards 
them, barking so furiously that the lads paused, 
and grasped their revolvers. 

In a few moments, however, the crack of a 
whip was heard, followed by a strong voice 
calling the dogs back; and they beheld a 
brown-faced, middle-aged man, wearing a rough 
jacket, leather gaiters, and a broad-brimmed 
straw hat. 

“Ts that Mount Alexander!” inquired Tom, 
pointing to the hill in the distance. 

“That is a guid guess,” replied the man, 
whose accent denoted an origin north of the 
Tweed. “Is it the diggings ye'll be speering 
for, noo 2?” 

“ Perhaps you can tell us how far it is to the 
next hut, or shanty, or farm-house up this 
stream ?” observed Tom. 

“Indeed, it is mair than I can,” rejoined the 
Scotchman. ‘It is a muckle lang ride, I'm 
thinking.” 

“Tf yours is the nearest hut to the fall it 
must be the one wo were told we should get 
breakfast at,” said Tom, indulging in a little 
fiction for the purpose of gaining the informa- 
tion he desired without making direct inquiries. 

“The fall?” said the man, scratching his head 
fora moment. “ Aye, there is a wee bit of a 
fall about a mile, or may be a bit mair, up the 
brac. Weel, ye’ll nae be the waur for a bite of 
damper and a cup of tea; and the kettle is on 
the fire, laddics.” 

They followed the man into the hut, the dogs 
abandoning their hostile demonstration as soon 
as they saw that their master was on terms of 
amity with the strangers, aud rested themselves 
upon a bench while the hospitable colonist pre- 
pared breakfast. ‘ 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 


“So there really is a fall on this stream?” said 
our hero, between two mo: ‘f hot damper, 


“Weel, ye may ca’ it a fall, laddie,” returned 
the Bootchman. “There is just a place where 
the burn tumbles over a bit of a shelf ; but the 
water {g nae up to the knee, and the depth of 
the fall is nae aboon a dozen feet. You should 
see the fall of Foyers, laddie.” 

“ Being in Australia, we must be content with 
Australian scenery,” rejoined our hero, “If I 
make a fortune at the diggings, perhaps I shall 
ee the fall of Foyers when I return to the old 
country.” 

“ Sae ye’re ganging to the diggings?” said the 
colonist, glancing from one to another of the 
Par 
r @ are going to try our luck,” returned 

‘om. 

“Ye may weel say luck,” said the Scotchman. 
“There {s goold in the Highlands o’ Scotland, 
Inddie, but there are vera few hae the luck to 
pick up any of it ; and I’m thinking I might hae 
paddled in the Sutherland burns till my fect 
were sair, before I should hae picked up enough 
to stock a sheep-walk.” 

“Nuggets are rather more plentiful yonder 
than in Scotland, I suppose,” observed Tom. 
“ We heard in Melbourne that the diggers were 
getting an average of an ounce a day.” 

“Vera true, laddie,” rejoined the colonist, with 
a dry laugh, “vera true; but averages are a 
snare and a delusion, laddies. Do ye know what 
they ca’ an average? If ye think each man at 
the diggings is getting sax ounces of goold weekly 
—-that is a mickle over twenty-three punds, ye 
ken—ye were never mair in error, let me tell ye. 
Ye see, laddie, if saxteen men are working the- 
gither, and one finds a nugget of a pund weight, 
and the others get naething, that is just an 
average of an ounce per man, and that is hoo 
they mak it oot.” 

“ Big nuggeta are not often found, I suppose” 
observed Tom. 

“That is just it,” returned the Scotchman, 
“There are a few vera lucky ones, and thousands 
who get only a few grains of dust, or perhaps 
naething.” 

“Well, we will look at the fall,” said Tom, 
Tising, “and then we will go on to the diggings. 
If we are amongst the unlucky ones, we shall 
soon trudge back to Melbourne.” 

Bidding the hospitable colonist farewell, the 
lads quitted the hut, and walked along the banks 
of the stream, in a direction contrary to that of 
the current, which became more rapid as they 
proceeded. : 

They had walked nearly a mile when they 
heard the hoarse roar of the fall, and saw that 
the country before them was somewhat higher 
than that which they rad been traversing. 

As they were not on the side indicated in the 
memorandum, Tom looked out for a convenient 
place for crossing the stream, and presently 
observed a broad fiat stone in the centre rising a 
few inches above the water, which now began to 
be whitened with foam, . 

Tom leaped from the bank to the stone, and, 
after pausing a moment to balance himself, 
thence to the opposite side of the stream. 

Dick and Snowball followed. 

A curve in the bank soon brought the fall 
into view. 

It was not so poor an object as their host 
had led them to believe, and presented an aspect 
far from unpicturesque, as its waters tumbled, 
roaring and foaming, over a broken shelf of rock 
into a dark pool overhung by shrubs. 

Tom turned quickly from the fall towards the 
spot, a few yards to the left, where the acciivity 
from which the stream fell was crowned bya 
group of grass-trees. 

Below, where the trailing fringes waved in the 
breeze, there was a mass of shrubs and low- 
growing vegetation, into which Tom eagerly 
plunged. 

Acry broke from him before he had penetrated 
half-a-dozen yards into the bushes, which in- 
duced his companions to believe that he had 
trodden upon a snake, and been bitten by the 

Teptile. 

They saw him throw up his arms, and the next 
instant he diss: . 

Dick and Snowball sprang into the bushes, but 
he was nowhere to be seen. 

“Take care!" shouted a voicc, which seemed 
to come from the depths of the earth, 


But the words were scarcely uttered before 
Dick felt the earth give way beneath his feet, 
and, with a cry of terror, he also sank through 
the bushes, leaving the bewildered Snowball 
standing still, with eyes and mouth widely dis- 
tended, and hands held up in awe. 

Tom and Dick had fallen into the same hole, 
an excavation about fifteen feet deep, and four 
feet across the top. 

“ Kurcka !" exclaimed Tom, as he gathered 
himself up, rubbing himself as he did 80, for he 
had fallen upon a pick and a shovel, which had 
been left there by the digger of the hole, who, 
there could be no doubt, was the old man who 
had given Tom the pocket-book, 

Dick, who did not understand a word of Greck, 
looked wonderingly at Tom and then at the 
shovel and pick. 

“Where be us, Master Tom?” said he, a2 
he slowly resumed the perpendicular. 

“Below !” shouted Snowball, from above, as 
he peered over the bushes which had so effecta- 
ally concealed the mouth of the excavation since 
it had been made by the unfortunate digger. 

“ All right, Snow !” said our hero, laughing at 
the reply which the negro's exclamation fur- 
nished to [Dick's query. “You need not come 
down so fast as we did, if you are careful.” 

By inserting the toes of his boots into holes 
in the sides of the pit, which had probably 
been made for that purpose, the negro managed 
to join Tom and Dick, and then all three began 
to examine the excavation. 

Though very little light reached the bottom, 
owing to the shrubs which grew around and 
overhung the mouth of the pit, they could see 
that it was larger there than at the surface, the 
difference being produced by the excavation 
having been continued laterally for a couple of 
feet in the direction of the acclivity crowned by 
the group of grass-treea referred to in the me- 
morandum. Ee 

“Beware snakes, Massa Lester,” exclaimed 
Snowball, catching Tom’s arm as he was about to 
thrust it into the opening. 

Tom started back, and took a box of matches 
from his pocket. 

Igniting one of these, he held it forward 80 a8 
to throw its brief light into the opening. 

The match glimmcred bluely for a few mo- 
ments and then gave forth a bright fiame, 
by the light of which the three lads peered into 
the recess. 

It had been excavated in the rock, and the 
flickering light was reflected in several places by 
small crystals. 

This was all they saw before the light went 
out. 

Tom disencumbered himself of his load, and, 
taking up the rusty pick, strack vigorously at 
the rock, a fragment of which immediately fell 
at his feet. : 

Eagerly picking it up, he stepped into the 
circle of light which came from above, and ex- 
amined it. 

It was a piece of quartz, and the eyes of the 
three lads sparkled with excitement as they dis- 
covered a picce of bright yellow metal glistening 
on the recently fractured surface. 

“A nugget !” exclaimed Tom. “ We have found 
a gold-mine, my boys !” 

“ Hooray !" cried Dick, throwing up his cap, 
whilst Snowball testified the ecstacy of his fecl- 
ings by aseries of facial distortions and wildly 
grotesque capers that would have been the envy 
of a cockney Ethiopian vocalist. 5 

Tom detached the glittering prize from its 
setting of quarts with his knife, and made 4 
mental estimate of its value. i 

“There is a quarter of an ounce at the least, 
said he; “that is six and fivepence halfpenvy 
each to begin with, for, though this discovery 19 
the secret of the red pocket-book bequcathed to 
me by the old man of the wreck, I intend you 
chaps to share equally with me as long 88 We 
three stick together.” ; 

“That be generous, Master Tom,” exclaimed 
Dick ; “but vor my part I can't zee as it is right. 
The mine be yours, Master Tom, and Snow and 
I have nout to do with it unless you like to let 





us work in it for wages or a share.” : 
“That is right, Dick,” rejoined Tom, slpp!os 

the young sailor’s shoulder approvingly, “you 

and Snow shall work with me, and each shall 
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sailor. 


a 
could be seen, around which, seated on equally 


have one-third of what we get. That is settled ; 






















and here goes at the rock again.” 

Consigning the nugget to his pocket, he again 
seized the pick, and in a few moments had de- 
tached another fragment of quartz. 


rude benches, a number of red-shirted diggers 
were drinking and smoking. 

Tom and his companions had not eaten since 
+ the meal of tea and damper they had taken at 
This showed only some small grains of gold ;|the stock-keeper’s hut, and the sun was now 
but enough had been done to prove the auriferous | reddening the western sky with ite declining 
character of the rock, and our hero resigned the | beams. 
pick to Dick, while he occupied himself in pick-| They entered the tavern with one accord, 
ing out the glittering particles of the precious| therefore, and partook with such appetites as 
metal. youth and labour alone can give, of beef and 

They had been at work about a couple of| bread, with the accompaniment of a bottle of 
hours, Dick and the negro handling the pick in| pale ale. 
turn, when a nugget was detached of such a size| ‘‘ New arrivals, I see,” said the landlord, as he 
astomake them hold their breath while they] picked up the bit of gold, about the size of a 
gazed upon it. pea, which Tom ventured to offer in payment. 

It weighed more than two ounces. He was a bustling little man, quaintly dressed 

_ “That is a beauty |" exclaimed Tom, turning|in an olive-brown dress-coat, and a crimson 
itover in his band. “Now, I tell you what we| vest, which, after having adorned a powdered- 
will do, lads. We will knock off, and go on to| haired footman in Belgravia, had found its way 
Mount Alexander, leaving our traps here. We|froma second-hand wardrobe in Holywell 
want a tent, and lots of things, and we must| Strect, to Melbourne, and thence to the store 
fil a store where we can exchange some of our | opposite.the “ Diggers’ Rest ” whereat the little 
geld for what we require.” publican had purchased it. 
_ Dick threw down the pick, and put on his| “Yes,” rejoined Tom, who did not care to be 
jacket, and Tom ascended to the surface by the| communicative amongst so many strangers, 
means used by Snowball in hia descent, and | some of whom were far from being of prepossess- 
looked around. ing appearance, 

No one was in sight. “Where is your claim?” inquired the land- 

_“The coast is clear,” said he, calling down the| lord, with an inquisitive glance at the lads, 
pit. “We can leave the place this time, as|whose youth, as well as the contrasts between 
nobody else knows it; and I shall want you] them, perhaps, struck him as singular. 

both to help to carry our purchases.” He liked, moreover, to know something of his 

Dick and Snowball quickly followed him, and | customers. Z 
they struck into the bush ina direction which| “We have not pitched yet," replied Tom, 
would bring them into the track for Mount} “Been prospecting, ch?” returned the land- 
Alexander, without retracing their steps along | lord, examining the nugget. 
the banks of the stream. “Yes,” rejoined our hero. 

“Well, I think this is about right, my lad,” 
said the landlord, pocketing the nugget. “We 
do not give change at the diggings, you know.” 

At the sound of Tom's voice, a wiry-framed, 
sinister-looking man, in the garb of a sailor, 
looked up from the game he was playing with 
some diggers with a greasy pack of and 
looked intently at our hero. 

“ Cock Robin !” he called out, ag the landlord 
left the table at which Tom and his companions 
were dining. 

The little man answered readily to the name 
which his customers had bestowed upon him 
on account of his diminutiveness, his sprightly 
manners, and his olive-brown coat and orimeon 
veat, 50 suggestive of our red-breasted warbler. 

“Do you know those youngsters?” inquired 
the sailor, as Cock Robin approached the table 
at which the card-players were aitting. 

“New arrivals, Mr, Palmer,” urned the 
landlord. “Very olose, for auch young chaps. 
Got some gold, it seems. Bean prospecting, they 
say.” 

u All the world seems to be flacking to these 
diggings,” observed the sailor. “I saw those 
very lads when I was in Calcutta; and between 
you and I, Cock Robin, I have not got much of 
an opinion of them. Got some gold, have they ?” 

“Some gold, Mr. Palmer,” rejoined the land- 
lord. “Paid for what they ordered with a 
nugget. That proves what I said, you see,” 

The sailor threw another furtive glance in the 
direction of our hero and his companions, and 
then resumed the game which he was playing 
with a couple of red-shirted diggers. 

“Now,” said Tom, when he and his com- 
panions had dined, “we had better see after the 
things we want, or it will be dark before we 
reach our location.” 

As they rose to leave, an altercation occurred 
between the card-players, who sprang excitedly 
from their seats. 

“You are a cheat!” one of the diggers ex- 
claimed, addreasing the sailor. ‘I saw the card 
inside the sleeve of your jacket as plainly as I 
can see your ill-looking countenance |” 

“What do you mean ?” said the sailor, with a 
Savage scowl. “ What, you are waxy because 
you have lost a game or two! You want to 
shuffle, do you?” 

“You are the shuffler,” retorted the digger. 
“T suspected you before, Yankee Palmer, and 
now you are bowled out. Your Yankee tricks 
won’t do here, and you had better take your 
sallow, lantern-jawed face somewhere else.” 

“Hand over the stakes!” exclaimed the 


CHAPTER XXII. 
COCK ROBIN'S SHANTY, 


GuDED by the mountains before them, Tom 
and his companions pushed on through the 
tangled and prickly brushwood, until the tops of 
4 multitude of tents, acattered irregularly over 
a broad valley, or rather a depressed portion of 
the plain, through which a shallow stream ran, 
indicated the proximity of the world-renowned 
diggings, 

The spectacle that met their gaze on a nearer 
approach was a strange one, and not devoid of 
many elements of the picturesque. 

On both sides of the stream, as far as they 
could see up and down its course, men were 
shoveling up the sand, washing it in tin dishes, 
orin a wooden box, termed a cradle, because its 
contents were agitated by a rocking motion, and 
ny searching the washed earth for particles 

gold. 

Some were standing in the stream, with their 
trousers turned up above their knees; and the 
red shirts, which most of them wore, gave the 
charm of colour to the lively scene. 

Beyond the stream, among the tents that 
dotted the valley, and gave it the appearance of 
4 camp, other parties of gold-seekers were dig- 
ging holes, and washing the earth thrown out 
with water brought from the stream: in pails 
of galvanized iron. 
cies eomed intent ‘upon their absorbing pur- 

uit, and each part; it its operations carefull: 
distinct from those of ‘ts neighbours, “ 

Just where the tracks of wheels made by drays 
Going to or coming from Melbourne, ended, 
there was a small wooden building, with an iron 
Pipe protruding from the roof, and a variety of 
articles displayed in front, either hanging from 
nails and hooks or placed upon the ground. 

There were implements for digging and wash- 
ing the auriferous soil, new and second-hand 
clothes, blankets, waterproof canvas, and ground- 
theets, tin-wares, and all the articles most in 
demand on the spot. 

A Jewish-looking individual, with a heavy 
80ld chain festooned across his vest, stood at the 
open door, smoking a cigar. 

Opposite this establishment stood a larger 
building of the same kind, having “‘ The Diggers’ 
" written on the front, and a couple of 
drays standing near, the horses belonging to 
Which were grazing in the rear, 
Through the open door several rough tables 





“TI have won them, and I will have 
them |” 

As he attempted to remove the hand which 
the digger had placed over the stakes, his 
neckerchief was seized by the other player, and 
he was swung round violently, and hurled into a 
corner. 

He sprang to his feet, pale with rage, and 
made an attempt to draw a knife; but both his 
arms were grasped by sinewy hands ,before he 
could do so, and he was dragged towards the 

loor. 

The arms of @ dozen stalwart diggers aided 
the impulse, and in a few moments he was 
hustled into the open air. 

Pale with rage, his eyes gleaming with the 
fires of baffled malignity, the disappointed 
sharper stood for some minutes before the 
“ Diggers’ Rest,” venting his excitement in the 
foulest abuse, and then walked slowly away. 

Tom and his companions had, in the mean- 
time, quitted Cock Robin’s shanty, and crossed 
over to the store owned by the Israelite, who 
displayed npo his fingers and across his vest s0 
much of the gold he was accumulating by 
administering to the wants of the diggers. 

“What can I show you, young gentlemen?” 
said the Jew, as he followed them into the store. 
“Picks and shovels, cradles and tin dishes, or 
do you want a good revolver or two?” 

Tom acquainted him with the extent and 
nature of their requirements, and in a short 
time everything which they required was dis- 
played before them, 

The lads’ experience at Melbourne and at 
Cock Robin’s shanty had prepared them for high 
prices, and they were pleased to find that after 
furnishing themselves with what the store 
afforded, they had sufficient funds to provide 
small quantities of coffee, sugar, and flour. 

By the time they had completed their pur- 
chases it was growing dark, and they did not 
perceive, as they struck into the wilderness 
which stretched between the diggings and the 
mine which they had discovered in the morning, 
that a dark figure was following them. 

Just keeping them .in sight as they walked 
quickly through the scrub, upon which darkness 
was descending, the figure followed them until 
they paused beside the concealed excavation, 
above which the grass trees waved their feathery 
crowns, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

YANKEE PALMER, 
THOUGH it was dark when the lads reached the 
vicinity of the fall, they proceeded to construct 
a tent close to the mouth of their mine by cut- 
ting some saplings and boughs, arranging them 
bower-wise, and stretching over them the 
waterproof canvas which thcy had purchased at 
the store. 

This done, as well as time and the darkness 
would permit, they spread their ground sheets, 
rolled themselves up in their blankets, and went 
to sleep. 

Next morning they rose early, and while 
Snowball made a fire on the ground, outside the 
tent, and prepared the coffee and damper, Tom 
and Dick descended into the excavation, and 
went briskly to work with their picks, 

Tom thought he had never enjoyed a meal in 
his life so much as he did his breakfast that 
morning, sitting on the grass in the open air, 
after a couple of hours’ hard work at the bottom 
of the excavation. 

“ How do you like this, Dick?” inquired our 
hero. 

“Oh! it is fine, Master Tom !” responded 
Dick, his broad, brown face expanding into a 

in. “The rocks there, where the stream valls 
down, and the green grass and the bushes, and 
the birds and the bees, make one think of the 
Holm Bush. Only them parakeets should be 
crows, and jays, and magpies.” : 

“Lookeg dere, Massa Lester!” exclaimed 
Snowball, directing our hero’s attention to the 
distant figure of a man ap; hing. 

“ Hollo !” said Tom, shading his eyes with his 
hand. “If I am not mistaken, this is the Yankeo 
sailor who was turned out of the ‘ Diggers’ Rest’ 
last night.” 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 169.) 
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Ga In presenting this Tale to our readers, it is only fair 
to state that we do not wish to pass it off as an 
original composition. ‘The story was written by an 
American author, and has already appeared in an 
illustrated weekly periodical, published in New 

orl 





BUFFALO BILL, 


THE KING OF THE BORDER MEN, 
apa 
CHAPTER XXI.—(continued.) 

HE chief of the pale-faces from the 
=. river that is muddy, thanks Ma- 
Do- the beautiful wife of the 
great Raven Feather, for her wel- 
come. ‘He is glad that she has 
lighted fires, for he had heard of 
the great Queen of the Ogallalas, 
and wished to look upon her face 
and form,” 
chief of the pale-faces speaks 
and the ear of Ma-no-tee drinks 








“The brave 
pleasant words, 
them, even as the notes of a singing- 
bird or the sound of happy waters, 
Let the great chief choose a camping 





ground for his people. For himself 
and his wives, no-tee has had a 
new lodge set up near her own.” 

And she pointed to a large circular 
tent, made of the ga ay painted 
tanned hides of buffalo, with pennons 
of tufted hair, bright coloured, 
waving from the lodge poles, 

“ Ma-no-tee has a big heart. The 
pale-face chief hopes to hold a little 
corner in it, for he loves to see a 
woman who is not a slave, but is 
brave, and free, and proud, and beau- 
tifal. Will the wife of Raven Feather 
wear a gift from the hand of her hus- 
band’s friend, which will tell her what 
all others may see, that she 1s very, 
Peep besotls bt 

_Alt Coye, as he said thia, took from 
his own neck a golden chain, to which 
was suspended a small, circular mir- 
ror, framed in gold, and threw the 
massive chain over the neck of the 
Indian woman. 

Her proud eyes flashed as she raised 
the mirror and looked in it, 

And she threw on him a glance 
which told him that from thence she 
would be his friend, if not indeed more 
affectionate than mere friendship 


would evince, 

The party of Coye had now all 
come up, and waited his orders in 
regard to camping. 

“Where are the wives of the it 
captain, whom I shall call Silver Voice 
from this time forward?” asked 
Ma-no-tee, addressing Co: 


tee, 1g Coye. 
_“‘Bilver Voice, as you kindly call 
him, has never taken a wife,” replied 
a. 


he e of Ma-no-tee gleamed 

leasantly as she heard those words. 

ut a cloud came over their bright- 
ness as he added— 
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“Is that ye game, ye big coward? I tould ye once 
before not to lay the weight of yer dirty fist on me, 
Take that—and that, you mane spalpeen !” 

And ey wie a strength that seemed wonder- 
ful, struck him two fearful blows directly between 
the eyes. 

The first staggered him, the second sent him reel- 
ing and senseless to the ground. 

ie eyes of Ma-no-tee flashed with anger, as well 
as surprise, 

“The white squaw shall lose her life, for she has 
struck the face of Silver Voice !” 

And she called to a warrior near by to step for- 
ward and carry out her will. 

But, as the Indian but too willingly sprung to- 
ward the poor girl, Hubert Stanley interfered, and, 
hurling the warrior back, cried out— 

“The girl is mine, and no one shall harm her. 
Captain Coye had no business to lay hands on her ; 
and, if he wants a mutiny in camp, just let him try 
to interfere with the rights of others.” 

Stanley was angry, for he had really become at- 
tached to the girl, though he had been but little 
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Voice never forgives, nor does he ever forget. Le 
not Ma-no-tee feel mad because I have met thii 
insult in her camp, for it did not come from hey 
people. Hubert, take me into the lodge. That gir] 
of zone needs taming, and if you don’t tame her J 
will.” 

“T’d advise you to keep your hands off from her 
in the trial,” ‘said Hubert, quietly, as he led Coye 
into the lodge and showed him a pile of buffalo 
robes on which to recline ; ‘for she handles herself 
about as well as the best man I ever saw. Two 
blows laid you on the grass, and if I had been 
within ten feet instead of three rods off, they were 
given so quick, I could never have stopped her.” 

“Well, she shall pay for it yet. Now go and see 
There is no need of posting sentinels 
here. The out-post at the mouth of the great canyon 
through which we came is enough. t the men 
eat and drink and rest. I shall not move out of 
here fora month. I am going to rest and to enjoy 
a honeymoon, and you can do the same.” 

“ Suppose our trail is followed? We have done 
enough work in the settlements to rouse the whole 
section along the borders.” 

“Let them follow. We are here 
in the very heart of the Rocky 
Mountains. The 8 throug! 
which we came are known to few of 
the best scouts on the plains, and 
with twenty men we can hold these 
passes against a thousand. Our In- 
dian allies are on the alert, and no 
foe can approach without our being 
made aware of it long before they 
are near. Let nothing trouble your 
mind, Hubert. Here we are safe, and 
herel mean to revel as I have never 
done before. It is a grand old place, 
this nest among the eternal hills and 
deep gorges. What music in the 
rush of mad waters as they sweep 
through the wild glens and over the 
great cliffs! With that, and the 
gentler tones of fair women, whom 
we will soon tame down to quiet 
puedienee, we can enjoy oureelves a3 
the free lords of forests and plai 
and of hills and valleys, ld. 
‘Where is your flask, Hubert? I am 
hot and thirsty.” 

“Water, cool from the rushing 
river, is far better for you now, cap- 
tain, than a draught from my flask.” 

“Fury, man ; do you think I need 
water now ? No; give me somethin, 
stronger than that to feed instead 
cooling the fire that runs throngh 
every vein as I think of the future. 
Water will do when I can’t get any- 
thing else.” 

‘The lieutenant handed him his flask 
and left the lodge. 


CHAPTER XXIl. 


Tue red eun sunk behind the cold, 
white peaks of the mountains which 
overhung the Colorado, and withit 
almost sunk the hopes of Buffalo Bill. 
The hope, I mean, of rescuing his 


to the camp. 








“But he has some fair prison: 
and among them there is one whom 
he means to make his bride. He 
has had no time to woo her since she has been in 
his power, and it is not likely he will stand on much 
one a 
e point ttie, w i 
her mother, stood where both had braless ay 
ores, 


their h 

Kitty Muldoon, looking as if she would like to do 
Sota slp) ing and biting, atood just behind her. 

““ There is your home for the preseut, Take your 
child in there and remain until z make a change, if 
you ot not suffer more than you have already,” 

tie’ sce 
to the as lodge. is ‘s mother, and pointing 

Without a reply, the latter moved toward the 


lodge. 
Kitty Muldoon also followed. 
Hubert aiey ant vat ind nat foryon? 
e must rte! ie 
cried Coye, roughly to Kitty. eae 
a eae the ama ‘rings ane By, away. wid you, 
you big bla’; . It’s not me- 
self that will be parted from me mistress, an’ now 
ye hear it!” 
And Kitty bravel 
she loved a0 fait 


strode on after those whom 


* Halt { when I bid 3 or it will be the worse 
for you I” said e , and he clutched herby 
os shoulder and jerked her fairly around facing 


PORTRAIT OF LILLIE. 


in her company since they had been on the march, 
and had learned to look upon her as his own, 
or to be eo whenever the party came to a reating- 


ce. 
“Sure, sir, if ye value the life ye'd save the 
worth of a bawbee, let me go wid the mistress 1” 
pleaded poor Kitty, looking at Stanley with stream- 
ing eyes. 

& with her for the present. I have no fitting 
place fixed up to take you to at any rate, just now,” 
said the lieutenant. 

And as the three females passed out of ight into 
the lodge, the lieutenant turned and lifted his cap- 
tain to his feet. 

The eyes of the latter, fearfully selling, ware 
already “in mourning,” for no pugilist hitting 
straight from the shoulder could Nave done the 
work tea! than Kitty in her fierce indignation had 

lone 1 

“Silver Voice has been struck in the camp of 
Ma-no-tee, The squaw who struck him should have 
died. But the friend of Silver Voice put back the 
warrior when Ma-no-tee told him to take vengeance 
for the blow.” 

Alf Coye heard the words of Ma-no-tee, but he 
could not see her, for his vision was closed. 

“Tt was not n that she should die. Death 





eaidhe. “There is a harder fate than 


is for men,” 
to meet. He whem you call Silver 


death for 


dear mother and his sister Lottie. 

Little did he dream that Lillie was 
again in the hands of his enemies. 

Much less that even then one twin was 
as near to him as the other. 

There, with rocks, sheltering ravines, a thousand 
ramparts everywhere, the wretches could make easy 

fence, 

Orly stratagem could dislodge them ; only cun- 
ning could release their unhappy captives. a 

lost likely, too, they were among Indian allies, 
for well did the pets bordermen know that in 
these hills were their secure retreats, their villages 
and campa, to which they retreated when they left 
the hunt, or the war-path. 

“ Men,” said as he ordered a halt, “ we must 
rest a bit Perec le before we go in where blood 
has got to run like water, and it may as well be 
here. We've water in our canteens for ourselves, 
and the dewy erase will help our animals. And, 
while you rest, I will ride on and see how things 
look ahead.” 


“ Mate, it's me that is goin’ in there on » scout! 
said Wild Bill, “You needn’t fix for a jaw, 10%) 
for I will go. And we shouldn't both leave the 

at once, for we two are the only ones of ’em 
all who know the country hereabouts. I know 
e inch of the ground shead of us Raven 
Feather, the big Ogallala chief, has his boant 
there, I know pretty nigh where it is; and J’ 
coel,. You can’t, if you see them that is 
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than life to you in their trouble. Oome, now, I 
must go.” 
“ Can’t we both go ?” said Buffalo Bill, “I know 
{here's peril, and we've swum the same stream too 
parted when danger is about.” 
As I said before, it isn’t right for us both 
reg cron the pares ea i, “Me and 
Nell can do the work. So good-night, mate. 
Bact song store. t's time foe you to stir.” 
gallant fellow did not wait for any more 
it, but, calling his horse to his side with a 
histle, sprang on her back and darted 


‘e had been gone but a little while when Buffalo 
who had wandered thoughtfully away from the 
pines of bivouac a short distance, heard faintly, but 
istinctly, the sound of a bugle. 
His heart bounded wildly in his breast, for he 
recognised the well-known notes of the “tattoo,” 
or the turning in call of the 


a te 

and! he knew that no small party would use bugle 
calls and the forms of regular marches and campe. 

“ There's help nigh,” he oried, in wild, exuberant, 
joy, as he bounded to his party. “We'll wipe 
out the enemy and their red friends now. I heard 
acall that none but the United States troops use, 
and there’s a camp not far away. I must go and see 
who ie in it. Stay here in quiet, and if Wild Bill 
comes back before I do, tell him where Te fone 
and to hold on till I get back. Here, Powder 1 
Here, you insect-lightnin’, you're wanted.” 

The Jasect, at the call of his name, trotted up to 
his master, who, without waiting for saddle or bridl: 
sprang on his back, and dashed away at full 
irection the bugle 

haddled 


ied 


te 


ad 


ow 
E 


knew that a crisis was at hand, and that a 
life and the rescue of loved ones must 
take place before many hours went by. 
animals fed from the rich damp grass 
which grew around, and rested. 

The men ate sparingly of their cooked meat, for 
even that was getting short, They bad not had time 
to hunt. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


BurraLo BI rode swiftly for near half-an-hour, 
and then, checking his horse, he listened. He 
that he might catch some sound from the 
camp. 

The clear notes of “Benny Haven’s 0!" a song 
dear to the army and officers as the Mareellaise to 
a Frenchman, reached his ears. 

Bill rode on more cautiously now, for he did not 
know where their sentinel and pickets might be 
posted, and he knew from experience that soldiers 
throw lead as if it cost nothing when they fancy 
Indians are about. 

Rising over a small ridge, he came in sight of the 
encampment. 

And now Bill thought he would show them what 
could be done bys white man, and what Indians, if 
around, would be very apt to do. 

Dismonunting, he led Powder Face into a little 
hollow. 

“Stay there, little Lightnin’, stay there, my 
insect, an T come back,” said he, and Powder Face 
nodded his head knowingly, proof, of course, that he 
would obey orders. 

Bill now turned towards the camp-fires of the 
detachment ; but, crouching low in the grass, and 
keeping in the shade of some waggons, he came 
eo near that he recognised several of the officers, 
and knew them to belong to the gallant 5th cavalry. 
The principal singer was Captain Brown (now a 
major), and with him Bill had enjoyed many a 
lively ride and hunt over the plains, 

‘The captain was a noble, fine-looking soldier. 

Bill crept on until he could hear every word 


said. 

“Cap, suppose the noise we've made should bring 
down some of the Sioux or Cheyennes on us, for 
we're in their range, old Sim says.” 

“ Well, if they came down on us, we'd come down 
on them with a dose of blue pills from our carbines. 
A good Indian fight here would give us an appetite 
for the enemy we shall meet when we get over the 
Missouri border.” 

At that instant, right in their ears, so close that 
it seemed to be among them, rung a wild, frightful 
war-whoop. 

Not one alone, but a dozen terrible yells, which 
bronght every man and officer in the camp to his 


per bat one. 
one was old Geary, the 


never moved, but lay wit 
generally stern features of his sun-browned face. 
“To arms! Indians! To arms, every man!” 


and scout, who 





& grim smile relaxing the | village. 


shouted the young captain, drawing the sabre that 
lay at his feet. 


ey win apt "Geary, what the devil are you 


“ Nothin’ much, cap, only such an Injun as gave 
that yell never makes me narvous. It is a good imi- 
tation, though, and would make anybody butan old 
mountaineer hop as you did just now.” 

“An imitation? I might have known it, for an 
Indian’s blow would have come as soon as his yell,” 
said Brown. 

“That is a fact, cap'n; but if boys in blue 
don't keep a better dook-ont, p the Red i come in 
on you and wipe yon out,” c1 lo Bill, stepping 
boldly forth into the circle of light. 

“ Buffalo Bill, by the chances of war!” cried the 


captain. “I’m glad to see you.” 
= puee Hae. gincl-a8 1 am to sea. yous copy wih 
all these boys about if so be you'll help 


me in a little matter. of work that I've got close at 


United States | han 


x eee, is it, Bl e tel, bak th 
‘he whole story is too long to cap, but the 

short of it is this. We are in'two or three hours’ 
ride of a hundred Missouri Bushwhackers, who have 
got many helpless women prisoners, among them 
my own dear mother and one of mysisters. Alone, 
I should have tried to rescue them, if I went under 
while trying. But if you'll help me I know I can 
suoceed. Yes, sir, united—for I have fifty as good 
men, regular Rangers, as ever drew trigger—we can 
rid the earth of every rascal of the lot. Will you 
help me, sir ?” 
“Of course I will, Bill. Yon know I never turn 
from friendship’s call, or allow any enemy to cast a 
shadow on my path without resenting it, 

“That's so, cap. And now, since I’ve seen you, 
Tl ride back to my men, about five or six miles south 
of here, and let them know where you are. By that 
time maybe Wild Bill will be back from his scout, 
and we'll know what to do.” 

“Is Wild Bill with you? Then you and him are 
worth fifty men,” cried the captain. 

“We are but two, but we know how to throw 
leeds was Bill’s quiet reply, as he gave a sharp, low 
wi 


In an instant Powder Face came galloping into 
camp, and, at a second call, halted in front of his 
ir, 


“Cap,” said Bill, as he shouldered his long rifle, 
and leaped on the animal's back, “in all the kingdom 
of horses, above or below, or around, you can’t 
find a match for this insect, He is lightnin’ after 
buffalo, two gales of wind biled down into one on a 
race, and he don’t like niggers, red nor black. He 
knows more’n most men, and does better than them, 
for he keeps it all to himself. But—there’s Wild 
Bill's yell—caution your pickets not to fire, he’s 
coming with news, er he wouldn’t yell that rey, iP 

Orders were instantly sent out—and only in time, 
for the next moment Wild Bill dashed into camp, 
with Black Nell snowy with foam-flakes, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Biack Net, with her wild rider, dashed up s0 
close to the grouped officers that most of them 
sprang thinking she would go right over 
em ; but, at a word, without even the touch of 
bridle-rein, she stopped, rearing eo that, with her 
fore feet in the air, she was settled back on her 
nage a slipped to the ground, and, 1 
er rider to the and, lookin 
about him, saw many faces that he reco; ised 
among the officers, and one that he seemed better 
pleased with than all the others, except the brother 
of his heart—Buffalo Bill. 

That one was Geary, the scout and gnide. 

“Sim,” he cried, before uttering a word to an’ 
one else, “have you ever been in the village of old 
Raven Feather ?” 

“Yea, twice ; both times as a prisoner, when they 
had only saved my life and hair for a roastin’ ecrape. 
I never want to go there again. I got away, thi 
never knew how, but they thought the devil hel eA 
me, I suppose, for they've got a name for me. They 
call me ‘the Man with Wings. We're not twenty 
miles from the village now.’ 

“Not twenty? No—fifteen will measure the dis- 
tance, if you don’t stretch it. But that is neither 
here nor there. We've got to get to that village, 
and that as sudden as springiny a trap. And if 
Cap'n Brown backs out helpin’ his old friends in 
this scrape, Ill turn Injun and take soft hair every 
chance I get as long as I live!” 

“What have you seen, Bill? What have yot 
seen?” asked Buffalo Bill, his face pale with 
anxiety. 

“Tye not seen your mother, nor Lottie, and Kitty 
Muldoon,” said Bill, “But they. are in there, for 
Alt Coye has gone through the big canyon to the 

i But I did see peer Lillie, riding behind old 
Raven Feather himself, and Jake M‘Kandlas and 
Dave Tutt are in the party, So is poor Frank Stark, 


'y had lek 





painted with black streaks, and you know what that 
means.” 

“Yes, they will burn him, if we don’t hinder it. 
And that I'd do, if I had to go alone to put a bullet 
through his heart from my rifle and die myself. 


Captain Brown, will you let my mother and sisters 
suffer worse than death at the hands of those fiends 
incarnate ?” 


And Buffalo Bill's face was white as snow when 
he spoke, not with fear, for that has never entered 
his system. 

“No, Bill,” cried the brave officer, “no. I will 
risk everything for their rescue. You scouts must 
plan now, and plan quick.” 

“True,” said Wild Bill ‘The mouth of the 
canyon, with a big guard already there, is so narrow 
that not more Esp tree can ride in abreast. The 
cliffs either side are a thousand feet high.” 

“ Yes, nearer two thousand,” said Sim, “and that 
will be all the better for us.” 

“ As how ?” asked Wild Bill, 

“Because when we've got them packed in that 
canyon, as we will have ’em by-and-bye, ten or 
fifteen men up there, rolling down rocks as the 
Mormon saints used to with Johnson’s army, when 
you and I sconted out to Echo canyon, will ‘do more 
i than all these men can with their car- 

es.” 
Sa how will you get ’em there ?” asked Buffalo 


“As as eatin’ rattlesnake when you’ve 
nothin’ better to chaw on. Captain Brown must 
make an open attack in front, keeping his men back 
far enough not to lose while he es a heap of 
noise about it. A party of men must get to 
the top of the hill overhangin’ the eanyon before 
dayiie! it, and not to be seen when daylight comes 
atc When shal T show yeett in front, and 

n 8) al mm, in and open 
fire 7” asked Brown, 

“Just as soon as you have light to see to do it. 
‘We don’t want to give the devils in there time to 
do any devilry after day comes on; and, if you 
attract their attention, we will soon give ‘em all 
they want to do.” 

‘e will move at once,” said Captain Brown. 
“ And without sound of bugle.” 

“Make as much noise after daylight in front as 
you like,” said Geary, starting for his horse. 
“Come, i, yon and your men have got to ride 
fast to reach the point where we will leave our 
horses.” 

The two border-leaders required no urging to 
make haste, but, the moment he was mounted, sped 
away with him at the top speed of their horses. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A-PAINTER of the Salvator Roea school 
black shadows contrasting with glaring lights, could 
have found a “study” inside the lodge which had 
been erected by Ma-no-tee, for the use of Alf Coye, 
or “ Silver Voice,” as she called him. 

‘When the night’s dense darkness came on, a huge 
lamp, stuck on a post in the centre of the lodge, 
filled with fish oil, which sent onv a sickening odour, 
was lighted, 

It flickered and flashed, but revealed the three hap- 
less women crouched in one corner, pale and 
wretched, and Alf Coye stretched out in the other 
with a t bandage over the eyes which brave 
Kitty Muldoon had so effectually 5 

In low whispers Mrs. Cody and her daughter and 
Kitty talked ; but, low as they spoke, some of their 
words reached the keen ears of the fiend in human 
shape in the other corner, 
were talking of self-destruction, for hope 
their hearts, and death is not, to a 
brave woman, the worst fate in life, or the hardest 
to endure, 

A harsh laugh grated on their ears, 

It came from the lips of Alf Co; 

“le ’re 80 us to die, shall come 
soon enough,” he cried. “But not in your own way. 
My red friends like tragic amusements, but the: 
want to share in them, and to afford the music. 
will see that you wait for death until the proper 
tine comee se ‘ll dirty bla’guard,” cried 

‘ou'll see, will you, ye y erie 
Kitty, “ Faith, it'll be eyes you'll have to borry to do 
it with, if I get at you again. I'll have ’em out, 
instead of shuttin’ ’em up, if you don’t kape your 
agly mouth shut. It’s my belafe that you were 

iver born at all, at all, but was dug up out from 
among Satan’s castaways below.” 

“Til pay you for this, you she-devil !” cried Coye, 
grinding his teeth together in his anger. “You 
shall dance on hot coals to the music of a hundred 
yelling warriors.” 

“Sure and that'll not be like the chance that’s 
waitin’ for you, ye ugly haythen. It’s ould Satan 
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will give you the cead mil failthe, down below, wid 
all for a ball-room, and yer own groans for music. 
An’ maybe he’s comin’ for ye now; it sounds 


like it.” 
Several wild, shrill yells, heard from the outaide, 
cauzed the last remark of Kitty. 


And while they were yet ringing through the 
night air Ma-no-tee, queenly in her wild finery and 
lofty stature, came into the lodge. 

“Let the heart of Silver Voice be psd,” she said. 
“His friend, the great Raven Feather, is close at 
hand. He comes with many scalps, and with 
prisoners. When the sun looks down to-morrow it 
will see a sight. The braves of our tribe are 
all here, eir squaws will be glad.” 

“Her words are as the music of a eweet singing 
bird in his ears,” said Coye. “‘ When Raven Feather 
comes, ask him to enter the lodge of his guest, 
wha is sorry he cannot see him with his eyes to- 
night. But he will talk with him.” 

“Tt is well. Ma-no-tee will meet Raven Feather 
and carry to him the words of Silver Voice.” 

The Indian woman cast one scornful, haughty 
glamce at the poor prisoners, and turning, strode 
away. 

. Thi her heart there was not one womanly instinct 
of tenderness and sympathy. 

But a few moments passed, and the shouting and 
Filling gtew louder, when Raven Feather entered 

e lodge. 


He did not come alone, 

Clatched by' the arm, he led poor Lillie as if he 
feared that escaping from his grasp, she might rnth 
he severnetion in the waters of the river so near at 

and. 

One wild, glad cry, and, tearing herself from his 
gtaep, she in the arms of her mother, 

“ Mother, daughter, sister.” 

These were the holy words sobbed out in what may 
be called the glad agony of their suffering hearts. 

Even that cold, murderous Indian, who could 
emile while he wrenched the quivering heart from 
the breast of a yet living enemy —even that 
cowardly; murderous white man who could burn 
peacefi homes, and drag into captivity, worse than 
death, innocent and helpless women—even they 
were for a moment silent—dumb. 

Heayen alone knows from what impulse, for 
Heaven gives impulses which mortal nature cannot 
fathom. 

Weeping and sobbing, murmuring low words 
meant for comfort where comfort could not come, 
the four women now clung together, while Raven 
Feather, who did not at first understand it, now 
began comprehend that he had brought a 
daughter to a mother and a sister to a sister in 
captivity ; that he had three of the nearest relatives 
of the dreaded Buffalo Bill in his power. 

“ My friend, Captain Alf, heap sick! Pale face 
squaw hurt his eyes. Is it so? For Ma-no-tee, 
who calls him Silver Voice, has spoken to Raven 


Feather.” 
“Tt is, I am blind, but by to-morrow it will 
have away.” 


“Then Raven Feather will leave him to his rest. 
To-morrow will be a big day in the village of Raven 
Feather. Our pale-faced friends shall see the scalp- 
dance, and hear our songs of victory, and the heart 
of my brother will be glad.” 

“Yes; for I, too, have a work of vengeance to 
carry out,” said e, bitterly. ‘Let me rest, that I 
may regain my sight, and be strong once more. And 
let these women talk together this night, for it is their 
last night of peaca and quiet on carth.” 

“Raven Feather has heard, and tho wish of his 
brother shall be done. Good-night.” 





CHAPTER XXVL 


Tu sun rises alike for the rich and the poor, and 
with its great glaring eye, views the wicked as well as 
ind good, the hideous as well as the beautiful things 
of earth. 

From the grey of dawn, “life” had been moving 
about the valley, and in the camp of the white as 
well as the red men. 

The Indians gloated in imagination over the plea- 
sure of dancing around the stake of torture and see- 
ang wishing writhe in the death-agony unmercifally 

lon; 
The etite men, fall of hate and malice, were worse 
a thousand times than the red fiends, for they had 
known good through civilisation, and were evil from 


their own wicked inclinations and not through | hi 


ignorance. 

The warriors of Raven Feather in their war-pain 
gaudiest robes, and wildest guise, gathered near the 
white men. 

The beating of the it war-drum of the camp 
by the prophet of the tribe, was the signal for 
assembly, and when it sounded there was a hurrying 
from all quarters toward the circle. 

Foremost came Raven Feather, carrying a lance, 





ornamented with the many scalps taken by himself 

in battle, Then, assisted by a stout warrior on 

either side, Jake M‘Kandlas, grim, gaunt, and 
izzly, and Dave Tutt, pale and hin, bat fierce and 
teful in every glance. 

The frequent application of raw meat to the eyes 
of Alf Coye during the night had so lessened the 
inflammation that he could see out of them, though 
hideous dark rings encircled them yet. He, too, 
strode forth, ready to enjoy the horrible work in 
contemplation. 

At a ehrill yell from the lips of Raven Feather, 
another of our characters was brought to view. 

It was Frank Stark, with his hands securely 
bound, but his feet free, so that he walked erect 
between the two warriors selected to guard him. 

His face was flushed, and a look of angry defiance 
marked it. He felt that he waa to die—he had no 
earthly hope of deliverance now, no chance for 
escape, but he did not mean that they should 
triumph over any weakness in him. He would 
endure torture without a groan, die without a single 
weak, useless plea for mercy. 

His eye flashed as he was led past the white 
leaders, but he did not speak. He walked without 
guidance directly to the stake, whioh by its paint 
and preparations around it he well knew was meant 
for him. 

Quickly he was bound to it, and then a few loose 
faggots were cast about his feet. They did not 
mean to hurry his death. 

The great drum again sounded, first in slow beats 
and then faster, as led by Raven Feather, the red 
warriors began to make the circuit of the circle. 

Faster and faster beat: the drum—yell after yell 
now pealed out from the lips of the red fiends, who, 
boasting of their deeds, rushed wildly around the 
captive, brandishing their 5] and knives, and 
flashing the weapons before his eyes as if at each 
pass they meant to bury them in his body. 

‘Bee the pale face tremble,” cried Raven Feather. 
“He has the shape of a man, but the heart of a 
aquaw. Wo will roast his body and feed our dogs 
with his heart. See how he trembles !” 

‘Raven Feather is a liar!” thundered Frank, 
determined, if possible, to excite him, so that by an 
angry blow he would save him from torture. “The 
captive scorns him and spits at him. It is Raven 
Feather who is a coward. He takes prisoners when 
they sleep and have no strength to resist him. His 
captive defies him and his slaves, both red and 
white, and will not tremble.” 

“Ho shall. He shall cry like a baby that is 
whipped. Light the fires and warm the feet of the 
pale face !” shouted the chief, his eyes glaring red 
with anger. 

A warrior brought a blasing brand and threw it 
among the dry faggots at the feet of poor Frank. 

Again the drum beat fast and loud, and the dance 
of doom went on. 

The faggots caught and the blaze began to curl 
up about the straight limbs of the victim. 

“Ha! The fire langhs at the feet of the pale 
face. Now see him tremble,” shouted Raven 
Feather, in wicked glee. 

‘A deflant smile was on the face of Frank Stark, 
when a piercing scream broke on every ear, and the 
next instant, Lillie, her face white as snow, her 
hajir all loose over her shoulders and flying out on 
the wind, rushed through the yelling circle, closely 
followed by her mother, Lottie and Kitty Muldoon, 

With her own hands Lillie tore away the burning 
faggots from about the prisoner’s form, while the 
Indians, silent for the instant, stood aghast at her 
frenzied look. 

What Raven Feather or the rest would have done 
to her, or those by her side, for this interruption 
may not be known ; for, suddenly, with no warning, 
a sound came rolling up the canyon which, in a 
second, changed everything. 

Not like the roll of pealing thunder, but sharp, 
quick and crashing, leaping in loud echoes from cliff 
to cliff, and from to peak of the everlasting 
hills, came the report of a cannon. 

ae was the fleld-piece belonging to the cavalry 
train. 

For a few seconds every warrior was dumb, still 
as a bronze statue, in surprise. 

Not even the hand with uplifted hatchet fell—not 
& man moved, 

Alf Coye was first to break the spell of silence. 
And before he spoke the rattle of small arms, and 
the xells of fighting men far down the gorge were 
ieard, 

“To the mouth of the canyon!” he shouted, “to 


it, | the mouth of the canyon, every man, red and white. 


There are Regulars in that attack, or there wouldn't 
be cannon, If they get through the gorge we're 
whipped, Follow, men, follow !” 

And, with his sabre drawn, he rushed to his horse 
picketed close by, mounted, without waiting to 
saddle, and rode away. 

In fess than a minute, every white man and 


orery warrior, except alone Dave Tutt and Jaki 
ba ndlas, was speeding off towards the sounds c{ 
ttle. 

And now, quick as thought, Lillie turned to un- 
bind Frank Stark, that he might be free for flight 
or defenee, for weak as they were, and fortunatel,; 
unarmed, she knew not what the two white rene- 
gades might do to him. 

But there was another flend there to hinder he: 
angel hand in its work of mercy. 

‘t was Ma-no-tee, who, rushing forward, hurle! 
her away from his side, as she cried, 

“The captive of Raven Feather shall stay then: 
till the chief comes back to finish his work. thy 
white equaw go back with her mother and sister to 
her lodge, or it will be worse for her! Ma-no-tev 
has spoken. Her warriors are gone, but the rifle 
the knife, and the war-club are playthings in he: 
hand, Let the white squaw obey, or Ma-no-tee wil. 
dip her hands in her heart's blood |” 

“Not yet. She has got to live for my ven, Ce. 
good Ma-no-tee,” cried Dave Tutt. “ you 
squaws and drive these women back to their lodge, 
and my friend and I will guard the pale-face at the 
fire-post till Raven Feather comes back.” 

“The words of my white brother are good. 
Ma-no-tee will bend to them as the tall reed bende 
to the soft night-wind. 

And the wife of Raven Feather called hor women 
to her, while Lillie, Lottie, Kitty Muldoon, and the 
poor widow gathered close to each other, not know- 
ing what to do. 

“‘ Make no efforts for me—for your own safety go 
back to the lodge, kindest of ds,” cried Frank 
| Stark. “Our friends are fighting for our deliverance 
—go and pray to heaven to help them.” 

“ Pray to the——” 

Davé Tntt had no chance to finish the derisive 
words he commenced, for, ooming no one could tell 
whence, but be if they had .arep ny irom the sky, oF 
sprun; ‘from the eal jemen, wit 
Bulfalo Bil, bis mate, and Gam Geary at their head, 
rushed upon them. 

Every squaw dropped in terror to the earth, Ma- 
no-tee alone excepted, for superstition added to 
their fear. 

They thought they were not mortal, for “the 
Man with Wings” was recognised by all. 

While Buffalo Bill was embracing his loved ones, 
Wild Bill was cutting the thongs which bound 
Frank Stark to the post of torture, and Sam Geary, 
first.knocking them down to make the work easier, 
was tying Jake M’Kandlas and Dave Tutt. 

Meanwhile the firing outside grew sharper and 
heavier, and the yells of the tierce combatants 
louder and more loud. 

“We've no time to spend here !” cried Sam Geary. 
“ There’s a heap of warriors out there, beside Alf 
Coye'’s gang. Brown will have too much to do if we 
don’t close in on the enemy’s rear. Not arock will 
roll till we've opened fire. And we'll have time 
enough to attend to matters here when we’ve wiped 
them out that’s in front.” 

“That is so—we must help our friends there. 
Mother, sisters, you are safe now. I will leave a 
half-dozen men, however. But I must go and help 
to exterminate the wretches. Boys, six of you 
release every prisoner here, and stay to keep the 
she-fiends of squaws quiet. The rest follow me 1” 

Buffalo Bill waited not to hear an objection, but, 
followed by his men, and Frank Stark also, who 
had armed himself from a lodge close at hand, he 
bounded away towarda the gorge. ‘ 

Ma-no-tee eyed the women and the prisoners 
whom Alf Coye had takau, as the guard hurried to 
release them for a few moments, in silence, and 
|then, turning to her own lodge, disappeared, fol- 
lowed in a body by the squawe of her tribe. 

Dave Tutt and M’Kandlas, bound hand and foot, 
lay helpless on the ground, and listened to the 
sounds of battle in the distance. 

Then came sounds which they could not under- 
| stand, 

It was a rumbling, rushing, crashing sound, and 
ashaking of the ground, as if an earthquake was 
upheaving. 

What could it be ? 

Louder and louder, drowning the yells of the 
warriors and the rattle of fire-arms. 

“What can it be ?” asked Jake M’Kandlas, turning 
his head, with a startled look, towards Dave Tutt. 

“Tt sounds as if the very mountains were falling. 

I feel the earth shake,” said Dave. 

“Yes, yes, that is it. There has been an attack 
in front to draw the Indians and Alf Coye there ; 
and while now their rear is cut off by Buffalo Bill 
and his men, some of their men are above, heaving 
down rocks. That is it. Our chance to swing is 
sure now, for Alf Coye can’t get himself out of the 
scrape, let alone helping ua,” a 

Fe looks dark. I wish they'd cut every woman's 
throat before thcy want,” cried Dave. “If I had 
only killed Frank Stark instead of waiting to sce 


| 
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him soasted, it would have been some satisfac- 

“Tt isno time to think of what we haven’t done,” 
eaid the other. “Can't we do something to get 
away from here ? If I was untied I'd roll into 
river, and run my risk of getting out below before 
Td wait for such mercy as I'd get from Buffalo Bill 
now. 


“No use ; but look! Ma-no-tee and her women 
are up to some devilish deed.” 
(To be continaed. Commenced in Ne, 171.) 








Our Lite-Bout Corner, 
ee ee 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND LIFE-BOAT. 
iiecred to by the Boye of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 


Our apologies are due to subscribers for the delay in 
acknowledging subscriptions, which has been caused by an 
extraordinary press of matter. 

We earnestly hope that an effort will be made to raise 
the necessary amount before another winter appears. 


Amount last acknowledged, £284 Os, 8d. 











A Young Lady's Mite. 3 0) Mr. Hawking, 18.5 

G.8.C.,, Waleall......0 3| Mies Redford, 64. ; 

W.J. Millets (an Aus- Misa Wallace, 2d. ; 

tralian) .............0 6] Walter Hoare, 1d; 

Would-be: 4| Mrs, Savoury, 24.; 

John 3] T. Goulter, 44d.; G. 

Jotn Buck, 4 ecler, 6d. ; Neco- 

BW: Bacsesceste 6| demas Nobbs, 1s. ; 

H. Peters, 6] Dummy, te; Mr. J. 

Cas sod Mary Slater, | || .,6d.; Grandtather, 

A 

Anonymous 506 oy Abd 

Collected by J. 0. Black- Emma, 34. ; ‘Charles 
more, Prestafgn :—J. Huntingtord, éd.... 11 8 

craiey Aes JH. Collected (per card) by 

. Mr. Jno, McLeod, 

Jun, 63, Penfleld 

Street, Glasgow :— 


Jno. McLeod, Jun., 
2d.; A Bailor, 3d.; 
‘A Friend, 2d. ; David, 
Jd.; Harietta, id. ; 
Helen Stuart, 94. ; 
C. Wallace, 1d.; W. 
Inglis, 1d; Alexcina, 
34,; Jessie 8. McLean, 
Jd. ; Elisabeth B. O., 
1d.; B. W. Mowat, 
1d. ; John D, Hamil- 














Colected {per card) by ton, 24,5 Charles 
Mr. T. Wren, 3, Long, 64.5 Pill, 24.5 
AlphaTerrace, Lower : 
Broughton Rond, 

Man 3. 





Is, } Little Dick, 24. } 


Panny, 3d.; Erin, 
1d. ; Cane, 1a, ; 
Minede 62 2c. 5 @| Beri Ids 

- 5 ge 
Collected (per card) by Bia, 1d. ; Hob Roy, 
Mr. C, 8 Hantiog- peewee hoe ec’ 
ier, London B : ‘ocr Bian ers 
—Mre. Huntingford, Collected (per card) 
la; Mr. Peusdon, ‘Mr. Charles Morty 


taj Be Best, 1.5 61, Merchent Street, 


Bow Koad :—Charles 





3 Tom 
Prangle, id. ; Cham- 
ion Gluer, 1d.; A 
riend, )4d.; Cham- 
pion Sander, 2d. ; 
Sulla, 18.5 Cat's Fam, 


Id. 
Coates, 1s. ; Mrs, and 


Amount received up to March 12th, £286 2s, Od. 
—__4—____— 


A LOVE LYRIC, 


A word has been spoken, a sweet, sweet word, 
‘That means to my life all bliss. 

Float high in the shadowless blue, glad bird; 

The land that thou nearest, with trills far-heard, 
Thoogh tair, is not fairer than this. 


For here is a land where the lustre of leaves, 
dew-lace on meadow-sward spun, 
‘The scintillant silver the gay brook weaves, 
Betwixt fervid splendors of new-gleaned sheaves, 
‘Are brimming with love o' the sun | 


And here is a land where all compassing things— 
Brooks, meadows, and fowers, ond trees— 
Seem echoes of that which my merry heart sings, 
Obeying ite music as yonder white wings 
Of cirri obey the soft breeze. 


A word has been spoken, a sweet, sweet word ! 
I lived not, I breathed not—ab, no! 

Till faint frem the lips of my love it was heard. 

Float high in your ehadowless blue, glad bird— 
‘My heaven is here below, 
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BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
Correspondence. 


—e— 
%_° All Communications to be addressed to the Fdttor, MR. 
Epwim J. Brett, 173, Fleet Street, £.C. 

*,° We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake te give 

‘medical advice in the columns of this Journal, 
and over for replies. As a rule we 
orter 


ywer our Correspondents in. 
prepaid, 


_* Numerous letters 
cannot undertake to: 
time than three wei 


%a° Corr jents who wish to recetve reples by post 


onde 
‘ust in all cases send eTAMPxb directed envelopes. 








. Letters must 


ANE iH Bor.—The ipes have always maintained a 
great Influence ‘with the Bootch people. As an instance 
of its martial effect we recollect the following anecdote. 
At the battle of Quebeo in April, 1769, while the British 
troops were retreating in great confusion, the general 
complained to s fleld-officer of Freser's regiment of the bad 
bdehaviourof his corps.“ Sir,” answered he, with warmth, 
* you did wrong in forbidding the pipes to play this morn 
ing ; nothing encourages Highlanders so minoh in # day of 
action. Nay, even now they would be of use.”—" Let 
them blow, then,” replied the general, ‘if ft will bring 
back thamen.” ‘The pipes were ordered to play a favourite 
martial air, and the Highlanders, the moment they 
heard the music, returned and formed with alacrity in the 


rear. 

ADAM Youno.—To your question which was the greatest 
genius, Shakespeare or Milton, without going with the 
Popular cry, we must award the palm to the former: the 

mortal poem vf the latter te without its eqgal Ia any 
language ; but the fertility of the Bard of Avon places him 
upon the isdder of Fame at its topmost round; he has no 
equal: and although at times he {s most craelly treated, he 
still survives the almost countless murders. 

Yotno Lxo.—Van am*urgh was not the firat man who suo- 
ceeded in taming lions, tigers, &c., and reducing them to 
complete state of subjection. So far back as 1760 we re 
of a famous lion-tamor at Augeborg, who guarantoed to 
daunt the most furious beasts that could be prod:ced after 
a week'streatment. He invariably succeeded; and, after 
dlaplaying his dangerous feats to tho publle for more inan 
haifa century, diod at the age of eighty-four, and his secret 
withhim. This man never received the slightest injury 
from any of the beasts he was connected with 

A Man oF KEnt.— We cannot insert your exellent letter for 
‘want of space, but we thank you again and again for the 
noble sentiments It possesses. (Ve have worked very hard to 

et the life-boat afloat, and should hail it as one of the 

appiest moments of onr lives to see it braving the billows 
to save the shipwrecked tar. [tis a consummation desirably 
to Le wished, and we hope to see it accomplished. 

- Wo have repeatedly inserted directions respecting the 

ission of clerks into the service of tho Inland Revenue, 
and to oblige you we repeat them, The clerks in the offices 
of account aid receipt, and surveyors of taxes, in the 
Inland Revenue department (Excise), must pass exami- 
nations in writing English from dictation, arithmetic up 
to decimal fractions (inclusive), book-keeping by double 
entry, English composition, geography, and the history ot 
the fititish empire. You must obtain @ homination through 
some influential person's interest. 

AXE AND Crown.—The Tower of London was a royal abode 
in those times when kings were not certain of thelr thrones 
from one day until another. Henry ILI. made t almost a 
constant residence: he repaired aud whitened the central 
tower, lionce the name of the White Tower which it now 

After Henry VIII."s relun it ceased to be Inhabited 

by royaity, Anne Boleyn and Katherine Howard, queens 
of Henry VIiL., aro interred therein. 

Lazy Dick.— Alter your name to Active Richard. What, 
seventeon years of age, and you don’t know “ what” to 
dol Why, be up and’stirring- At your age some men 
have been ‘half way on the road to fortune an e 5 and 
from the style in which your letter { written, wo should 
almost imagine that you consider you are * used up” when. 
you have not began. If yeu are sound wind aud limb, 
take axe and shovel, and try your luck that way, but don’t 
shut your “pen and open your mouth and sce what will be 
sent you. Put your shoulder to the wheel, and banish the 

me of “Lazy” Dick. 

J. Wiritaxs.—{t has never yet been cleared up. As to the 
‘origin of steam navigation and circular paddles, an en- 
graving of circular paddles, worked by oxen in a 
herizontal wheel, existe in a foreign book of 1510; and, 
with regard to the substitution of steam for oxen, it 1s 
not to be questioned that BI de Garay, a Spanish 
captain, in 1548, made and <exercised a steam-vessol 
in the port of Barcelona, but laid It aside owing to the 
bigotry of an imperial officer. 

TROUBLESOME TxDDY.—You Will always find the date 
advertised respecting the drawing of the prizes at all 
times there {a ample time given to send in the tic! 
that all may be entitled to a fair and equal chance. 
writing ft for a merchant's counting house. 

Youa Joinga.—(1.) We really do not know of any cure 
for the impediment In your speech. Consult some good 
medical man upon the matter. (2.) We make it a rule 
never to advise upon any matters respecting emigrating; 
it must be left entirely to the parties themselves. 





























bears. 

















0 | StRonGsow.—The one you speak of Is finished, and in all 


probability: the other tale will be published in a separate 


forma. 

INGoLDsBY.—The author of the famed legends was the Rev. 
Richard Harris Barham, rector of St. Augustine and St. 
Faith, London, Born at Canterbury, 17388; died, 1845. 

Kine oF THE Scnoor.—(J.) Yes; “Giles Evergreen” is 
now being published in a sepurate form. (2.) From five 
feet to five feet three inches, (pet yet. 

. J, West.—The Exchanges will be resdmed as soon as we 

‘can afford space for them. They must at all times depend 


upon that. 
‘OUNGSTER.—(1.) Yess very often after the age you men- 
ve feet eight. ‘(3.) Very good, but could not 


tion. (2.) 
well make out the signature. 

C. Oxcuanp.—Sorry we must decline the jokes you so 
kindly sent us. They are all old, and have been well used 
up. 

Robin Hoop.—(1.) Write to Mr. Clarkson, wig maker, 
Wellington Serest, Strand, (2-) Under three miles. (8.} 
‘The public ‘is" respectfully Informed. 

ALLAN-A-DaLE.—(1.) Yes; very g¢ and it ought to 
entitle you to a good situation. (3.) Yes; very good for 


OUF age. 
Wovtp-ne Mippy.—The Great Britain ste 
lying in the Mersey. Apply to Gibbs, 

ve 





A 








-ahip is now 
right, and Co. 





—The Duke of Cambridge was born 





We are sorry we cannot comply with your 
ng the farce and comedy. 
Yes; strictly founded upon fact. 
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IMPORTANT TO OUR READERS. 


NOW READY, 


‘The Splendid Story of 
GILES EVERGREEN: 
OR, FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY, 
By the Author of “ Fred Frolic,” 


‘This Work is printed on Toned Paper, from New Type, 
and will be complete in about 14 Numbers. 
Numerous Besatifal Portraits will be presented GRATIS 


with this Work. 
See that you receive Number 2 and « Portrait of GILES 


BVERGREER, in tints, with No. 1, in a beautiful Wrapper 
in Colors, GRATIS. 


This Work will only be supplied to order. 





NOTICE! 


A SPLENDID NEW TALE, 
By @ popular Author, will shortly commence in these 
pages. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 


Babsoribers are requested to obeerve that Oaces for Bind- 
ing the “ NIGHT-GUARD” and “ ALONE IN THM PIRATES’ 
LaiR” can be had of the Booksellers for 8d., or 94. post 
free; and for “‘ RUPERT DREADNOUGAT” for la, or post 
free, 1s, 24. The Volumes of the above Works can aleo be 
had at the following prices :— 

“ Alone in the Pirates’ Latr,” bound in green and gold, 
1s. 94. ; oF, 26, post free. 


The “‘Night-Guard,” bound in green and gold, 2a; or, 
post free, 2s, 3d. 


“ Rupert Dreadnonght,” bound in bine and gold, 4a. ; or, 
poet free, 4s, 6d. 


‘ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





THE BOYS OF ENGLAND SWIMMING 
GUIDE, 
(SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTBATED,) 


Contains practical ilinstrations for learning to swim, dive, 
float, tread water, &c., &c., i: . 


PRIOW 24., OB, BY POST, 34. 
Alz0 
NOW READY, 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND ORICKET 
GUIDE, 


Containing the revised rules of the game, and Portraits of 
renowned Cricketers. 


PRICE 24., OR, BY POST, 34 





TO OUR READERS! 
Mr. Brett wishes his Readers to understand that the 
“ BOYS OF ENGLAND,” 
“ YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN,” and 
“BOYS OF THE WORLD,” 


ARE THE ONLY JOURNALS MR. BRETT 
I8 CONNECTED WITH. 





A SERIES OF MAGNIFICENT GIFTS 
Is IN PREPARATION, 
te be continued week by week, of a most novel, amusing, 
and instructive kind. 
‘These gitts will entirely differ from anything hitherto 
given with any journal. 
Fall particulars will be given in an early Number of the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND. 





PART XXXIX. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
Is NOW RBADY, 
Price Sixpence ; or, Post free from our office, Sevenpence. 





THE MIMIC STAGE. 


Our Readers are informed that all Stages for the Playa 
issued by MR. BRETT will bear his autograph, with the 
following notice pasted on the back :— 


“Mr. Epwin J. Brett’s Stage for the Boys oF 
EnGLanp, YouRG MEN oF GrEaT Britain, and 
Boys or. THR WOBLD.” 

Any Stages that do not bear the above notico are only 


imitations of his Stages, and our Readers are requested not 
to purchase them. 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 


AND THH LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THE GREEN- 
‘WOOD SHADE. 
By the Author of “ Comic Crusox,” &e. 
—— 


CHAPTER XII.—(continued), 








Robin, laughing 


londly at the trick, | tean on his back (I don’t mean the abbot's 


no sooner found him- 


cott than he 
fnew he was tole- 
rably safe, pe 

He jum up, 
and, as if he had 


“went, to thes cup, 
board,” an lped 
himself to the re- 
mains of yesterday’s 
dinner, for his ad- 
venture had made 
him rather hungry. 
But being alwa 
honest towards : 1e 
poor, he didn’t for- 
. get to leave half-a- 
crown in the plate 
) to. recompense the 
old dame for her 
kindness. 
Then Robin lifted 
the latch, and be 
man ed out on hi 
oe crutch-stick. 
He was very soon spied bya party of his own 
men. 


“ Ffallo! here comes Old Mother Hubbard !” oried 
Little John. “TI believe she’s a witch.” 

“ Which she ia," acquiesced Will Scarlett. “Let's 
send an arrow through that old hat of her’s.” 

Little John was just about to let fly, when Robin, 
throwing aside his disguise, cried— 

“ Hold hard! mind who you’re shooting at.” 

“What, is that you, captain?” they cried in 
amazement, 

“Rather. A dodge to escape the enemy, don’t 
you see? I want the lot of you to make up an ex- 
tensive party, and ride after that other extensive 
party, the Abbot of St. Bumpus’s, who is cross 
the forest with such a thumping booty, that it will 
be regularly booty-ful if 

“We can tt eas 
up for a “go in” at the rich travellers, 

“Of course we can,” acquiesced Scatlett. 
always take it easy in everything, don’t we ?” 

Mcanwhile, the abbot, as he thought, had caught 
Robin Hood ; that is, his men had secured the dis- | 
guised old lady, strapped her to a donkey, and 
carried her off in high glee, 














” cried John, fixing himself 











“We 


‘ 
“Won't you drop in for it, my man?” said the | 

exultant abbot.- “ No more stealing the king’s deer | 

in the merry greenwood for you, but bread and water 


and four walls, and then the treadmill, and after 
that the gallows, and then penal servitude, as sure 
as my name is Father Gabriengabyleriosus.” 


“Don't you be too fast!” cried the er. 
“Sometimes people that think they are precious 
clever, find themselves in the wrong box. k at 


these men a coming.” 

The abbot rubbed his reverend spectacles and saw 
another spectacle that was by no mesns pleasant, viz., 
a hundred tall archers, coming along under the over- 
arching trees, led by Robin himself, in his green 


array. 
as By the bones of Saint Bumpus!” exclaimed the 
abbot, “if Idon’t believe, after all, that they are 
Robin Hood’s men come to reacue him !. It’s given 
me such a turn that I think we had better take an- 
other turn, and beat a retreat; but we'll take the 
prisoner along with us.” 
te Stop abit, your worship,” says the old woman, 
throwing aside her disguise, u've caught the 
wrong bird! I'm old Mother Hubbard!" 
hat ! cried the amazed abbot, “ not Robin 


at Not 15 ene onl Hood in my family, was my 
niece, Little din, . If you want 
Bold Robin-—" * 2} 

“No, I don’t want bold robbing, nor any other 
kind of robbing,” cried the bishop, moving off. 

“ Robin wants you though,” said the outlaw chief, 
coming up ; “I mean to bring an action againet your 
reverence for having put me in bodily fear. Little 
John, you be the judge, What are the damages ?” 
ee down, and as much more ashe's got,” cried 

Onn. 


self alone in the] thieves!” (it 


we can only get hold of it.” | = 





“ Then,” says Robin, “‘ may it please your rever- 
ence to fork over.” 
“Tmpossible,” cried the abl “ where should I 
find such a sum ?” nA 
“Why, in this portmanteau, of course,” cried 
in. 


You see the abbot couldn’t pué Robin off in this 
way, though Robin put the bishop off his mule in 
double quick time, and tied him to a tree (I don't 
mean the mule, but the abbot), undid the en 

rut 
though he cried ont, “Help! help! 
wasn't the mule that called out, but 
the abbot), and he began to kick up behind (the 
mule, not the abbot), and declared it was sacrilege 
(the abbot did), but Robin seized the booty at last ; 
and though there was a good fight between the 
abbot’s followers and his, the former didn’t stand any 


the mule’s) 


been Old Mother | chance. 


They were soon sprawlin 
those who managed to sk 
ear. 

“Now, then,” cried Little John, spreading out his 
cloak on the green sward, “let's pay out the 
damages. 
And they tumbled out the contents (with which 
they were very well contented) of the portmanteau 
on the grass. 
£500 in hard cash—(particularly hard for the 
abbot, at least, wasn’t it 7) 
All the foresters raised a loud “ hooray !” 
“Now, your reverence,” said Little John, “out of 
for you, and through our own benevolence, 
Tve deci to let you off, without taking either 
your mitre or your robes. This little lot of coin, of 
course, is our own by legal right, and I’m sure you 
don’t want it. Still, we'll give you back ten pounds 
if youll only give us your blessing.” 
“Bless you, my children!” cried the abbot, 
but he hardly fooked as if he meant it, 

However, they at last cut his bonds, and when 
he was thus untred his fine robes looked, of course, 
little untidy. 


on the grass except 
idle with a flea in their 


But the “merry men” didn’t do anything more 
to either the abbot or his own followers. 

They just set his reverence on his mule, with his 
face to the tail, gave him a tremendous whack 


behind (of course you know I mean the mule this 
time, not the abbot) and sent him off, just asking 
him, as a cular favour, to put up pra: for 
Robin Hood and his men the very next Sunday. 
The foresters, according to the original baliad— 
Divided their booty that very night, 
And, I very much fear, they all got tight, 
Excepting Robin, for he was all right, 
And freah aa a lark by the morning's light, 
As for the Abbot, though full of spite, 
He hunted for Robin from morn till night, 
And tried to catch him with all his might ; 
Yet Hood was a fish that wouldn't bite— 
He wasn't the chap to be caught— not quite, 


CHAPTER XIII, 


The Baron de Roarer, 
For losing his daughter, 
Swore death to bold Robin, 
And vengeance, and slaughter, 
’Twas such a dirgrace 
‘That one of his race 
Shonld wed with an outcast, who lived by the chase, 
With only the greenwood for dwelling-place. 
His daughter to live like a wild gipsy rover! 
’Twas a thing that the baron could never get over. 


“By my halidom ! Cog’s wounds! Gad’s my liver ! 
Marry come up!’’ (these were the curious exclama- 
tions which gentlemen, and‘especially the baron, made 
use of in those days), “I’m doubly busted if I’ll stand 





it! Tl have Marian back somehow, if ‘t’s only by 
making her a widow by means of the gallows. But 
how’s it to be done ? that’s the question. What ho, 
Jeames ! bring me « long pipe and a screw of the 
best birdseye, and I will ponder over this momentous 
uestion.”” 

_ The baron did, indeed, miss Marian {though she 
waa nee Miss Marian now, but Mrs. Hood) very 
much, 

He found that his dinner was never so nicely served 
up, nor liis grog so beautifully mixed, nor his linen 
80 well aired, as when she had been at home. 
He had caught a violent cold, which didn’t im- 
prove his temper, and even the amusement of “ shy- 
ing” boots and empty bottles at the servants fail 
to console him. 

Then he had indigestion, gout, ticdoloremx, ni 
ralgia, melancholia, and a variety of other co) 

6. Guan 
P'tn short, he was in a terrible state, and he h 
Robin had been at Jericho, Bath, or the other si 
of Jordan, ere he had thought of falling in love wit 
Marian, and inducing her to run away with him.: 

“As soon as ever I get better,” says Sir Rupert,’ 
one night, as he tallowed his nose, and put his feet - 
into hot water, “if I ever—atishoo |—do get better, 
T'll post off to London and see Prince John, and get 
him to have Robin hunted up, or, rather, hunted 
down somehow, and—atishoo !—that is, Marian, shall 
be restored to her father’s—atishoo !—I mean arms,” 

You must know that Sir Rupert, in his firet burst 
of anger at Marian’s elopement, had made another 
will, feaving all his property ‘to his very distant 
relative, the Baron de Beetlebrowze, Earl of 
Huntingdon, who was likewise, as we have seen, 8 
relative of bold Robin himself. 

Bo pone he recovered, cater baring: taken | 
enou; tions, gruel, d&c., stock a new 
Apot b ty ia, Sir Rupert ed up his 
portmanteau, and started by an Early Train—b 
which, of course, I mean a train of attendants fit 
for an Earl—for London. - 

Now we must here inform the reader that at this 
time Richard Coeur de Lion—that renowned King 
| Dick who was so much addicted to fighting that 
his mind was only at when his: body was af — 
war—wasaway at the les, and the kingdom was | 
left: in charge of his brother, Prince John, who was 
anything but a Jack of Trumps, and who was sur 
rounded by a pack of other artful cards playing s — 
nice little game of conspiracy: ee 

John wanted to be king. He thought the crown 
of England might be won for his nob while Richard 
was away, and the royal crib was in his own hands. 

Among the nobles who‘ supported him was 
Robin’s truculent relative, the Earl of Huntingdon, ' 
and, the Baron de Roarer, Marian’s papa. The 
latter knocked a double rat-tat at the palace door 
one fine morning, and soon found himself in the 
presence of royalty. é , Pez 

Prince John was seated in his arm-chair neer 
the vacant throne, smoking his favourite regalia, | 
with which he regaled himself occusionally, iu hopes 
of one day sing the still more precious regalia 
| of England, which he would certainly do if his 
schemes did not end in smoke., Barons, knights, 
| squires and pages thronged around a scene of msg- 
nificence ap dazzling that it made the baron’s eyes 
wink like winking. 3 at 

He, however, walked up to the prince, mad 
tremendous bow, and inquired how he found hime 
self, : 


“Pretty bobbish!” was H. R. H’s won 
then added, graciously, “How are things 
in your part of the world ?” heat pal Aid 

«Measly enongh,” replied Sir Rupert. wm. 
will observe that they both used the very polite 
and elegant language then fashionable at court) 
“T’vé come to present a pion against this 
a-tishoo ! there’s my cold. coming on agail— 
scoundrel, Robin Hood.” : 

“ Ah! what’s he been up to?” cried the prince, 
puffing s volume of smoke into the Lord Chaa- 
cellor's eye. 

“ she’s been up to my castle and stole sway 
my daughter,” replied Sir Rupert; “he’s been and 
married her ; besides this, he’s always shooting 
down the king’s deer, robbing rich travellers, and 
altogether playing old gooseberry. If your . 
ness will lend me a regiment of men, I'll lead them. 
‘We'll surréund Sherwood Forest till we hunt him | 
out.” 

“Yes, that will be just the thing,” acquiesced 
the Earl of ‘Huntingdon, who was among the noble 


throng. 
“ "Ae aplendid idea !” added the Reverend Abbot 
of St. Bumpus's, who was likewise present. ay 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 166.) 1? 


| 

| 

“TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY” — 
will be continued next week, iti" | 

- | 
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CHAPTER XXVII, 
JUSTICE. 
XHKVEN Frank Egerton felt a slight sinking at 
Q the heart as, with the rest of the party, he 
neared the town-hall. 
For he had never been in an English court of 


. . SSS ~ 
“NOTHING REMAINS BUT TO PRONOUNCE PUNISHMENT,’ 


[Price ONE PENNY. 


SAID THE MAGISTRATE. 


justice, either as witness, prosecutor, prisoner, 
plaintiff, or defendant, and the law, being to him 
a mystery, held forth certain terrors, 

Great trepidation filled him as he passed up 
the staircase he had once ascended under such 
different circumstances—on the back of the mad 
horse ; and earnestly did he hope that his exit 
might on this occasion be as triumphant. 

“How many of you young gentlemen are 
there?” asked a very polite inspector, looking 
first at the boys and then at the doctor. 

“T think there are sixteen,” responded Mr, 
Whackley, 
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“Just the number. Buty I fanoy there were 
more than these engaged in the rio.” 

“So I think, ut these are :all I oceukd. 
identify.” 

“Then, young gentlemen, it is my. qutg to! 
take you all into custedy, on a charg of riating.. 
Step this way, if you please.” : 

Following the inspector, the boys found‘them- 
selvagin an offtcial-looking apartment, furnighed | 
with a big desk and a leather-covered stool, while 
round the walls were wooden benches. 

Doctor Whackley did not ascompany them to 
thig.prison cell, as Freddy Webber called it. 

The worthy doctor had, the previous evening, 
arranged.with the police authorities that, instead 
of-going through the formality of issuing sum- 
monses against the boys, they should be induced 


to surrender themeelves quictly, and be nominally |. 


taken into custody as had just been done. 

A police constable was left in the room with 
them, while the inspector atterded: to ‘other 
business. 

“How loag are we likely to- remain here?” 
asked Frank, who wae anxious to know the 
worst. 

“Till the other charges are disposed of,” said 
the officer. 

“ But how long will that be!” 

“Can’t say.” 

“Please, sir, what time shall we have our 
bread and water?” asked Freddy, who certainly 
kept up his spirits better than any of the 
others. 

To this impertinent question “the myrmidon 
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this kind occars again, I shall send you to 
prison.” ‘ 
Our young friends very quickly produccd their 
money agd paid the fines; but cash was not 
ite 80 tiful with their late opponents. 
It required all their fonds to release part of 
the company, and one of them (not Captain 
Robinson, who took care ta be treasurer) would 
certainly have been locked up in default, had 
not the Earl of Pembridge handed in the three 
shillings required to make up the amount of his 
ransom money. 
__Bnt there's many « slip 'twixt the cup and 


Just as Robinson was turning round to leave 
the justice-room, he was confronted by Professor 
Moeritz. 


“Not zo vast, mein goot vriend. Mister 
Boliceman, I'sharges this man mit knocking.me 
down, und. stealing mein silber,” said the 
German. + 

Mr. Policeman, who stood closé by, at’ once 
collared the gallant captain, 

“The case had better be heard at once, as the 
prisoner has already passed a night in the lock- 
up,” said the magistrate. “ Let the prisoner be 
ptt in the dock.” 

A very few seconds sufficed to place him in 
that ill-named, railed-off space, and Professor 
Moeritz was then sworn. 

“Unt I vants you,” said the professor, barring 
the progress of one of Robinson’s bull-necked, 
beetle-browed companions, who was trying to 





of the law" returned no answer; and Freddy, 
hiding behind some of his companions, resolved 
to distinguish himself after the manner of a 
ertain very doubtful hero of romance, who 


© « Garved his name on Newgate stone."? 


Freddy, not being.in Newgate, and having no 
chisel, contented himeelf with cutting his name 
on one of the wooden benches with a pocket- 
knife. 

He had jnst completed it to his satisfaction 
when the inspector entered and opened another 
door, thrpugh which the boys were ushered inte 
the presence of the magistrate. 

One gr.iwo of the delinquents had 
to see an awful figura clothed in scarlet and 
ermine, and wearing a very large wig, 

Therefere, they were vor surp! to find 
only a rather mild-looking old gentleman, dressed 
in ordinagy cqstume, witfi nothing to denote his 
authority except that hig seat waa raised,a little 
higher than the others, while on the wall above 
it was a very badly carved representation of the 
lion and the unicorn, 

Frank cast a glance round the place and very 
soon saw that near him, but separated by a gi 
of police, stood the sham captain and some. of 
those who had aided him in the riots 

Their names were then read,oycr, and the in- 
spector formally charged them with rioting and 
creating a disturbance against.the peace of our 
sovereign lady the queen, &c., &c. 

As soon as this was donc, Mr. Peniston, the 
solicitor engaged. by. the Earl of Pembridge, rose 
and stated that his clients, the young gentlemen 
from Lexicon College, intended to make no 
defence, bat threw themselves upon the mercy 
of the court, pleading in mitigation of punish- 
ment their youth and the great provocation they 
had suffereds fs 

Captain Robinsog and his. 
rather puzgled by this admission. 

They had pasacd night in the lock-upy. 
being unable tq find bail good enough to satisfy 
the police, and had arranged a plan of defence 
whereby they loped to clear themselves, 
ir ah their schemes were now knocked upon the 

end. 

Captain Robinson, therefore, pleaded guilty, 
urzing that he had been attacked in the first 
instance by Egerton, and that his companions 
}ad only come to his assistance when they saw 
Lim surrounded by a crowd of schoolboys. 

The King of the School was about to con- 
tradict the latter part of this statement, but the 
Magistrate interrupted him, 

“Ag alt the implicated parties have admitted 
the offence,” raid he, “nothing remains but to 
Pronounce their punishment. You are fincd five 
shillings each; and remember, if anything of 


Fwere 


‘| pay (regiment unknown), and William Smith 


slink out unobserved. 

“Wot for? Git out of the way.” 

“You was mit dat big tief last night.” 

“TT arrest you also,” said the policeman, in- 
terfering, and taking bectle-Lrows by the collar. 
“In with you.” 

Frank, who was now only a tator, looked 
on with a considerable degree of pleasure. 

He was able now to detect the local reporter, 
for that gentleman, who had hitherto kept his 
note-book in his pocket by editorial command, 
began to take a great interest in the proceedings 
of the court. 

Montagne Charles Robinaon, captain on half- 


alias Carrotty Bill, were then. charged with 
assault. and robbery. 

Professor Moeritz being sworn, stated the 
circumstances under which he was robbed as 
already related, and made oath that the prisoners 
were his assailants, as well-as two or. three other 
persons not in custody. 

Then came the inspector of, police, who stated 
that when the prisoners were searched previous 
to being locked up, a purse was found upon 
Smith, and three German coins upon Robinson. 

These articles Professor Moeritz, swore were 
his property. 

“ How can you swear to coins ?” asked Robin-, 





son. 

“ Because I did know dere vas tiefs, and I did: 
mark ’em.” 

Captain Robinson’s face looked considerably 
longer, and the magistrate, into whose hands the 
epin had been given, requested the professor.to 
describe and point out the mark he alluded: toy: 
which Moerite immediately did. 

“The evidence scems very conclusive,” 
observed ‘the mogistratg, | Have you.anything 

in defence, iM 
ak, nothink, only as how I vos put up ta it 
by this ere cove ; Captain Robinson he galls his- 
self. He's about as much a captain as my old 





moke.” 

Robinson looked as though he could have 
killed his friend. 

“Jt is false!” he shouted. “ Surely your 
worship won't take any notice of the ravings of 

ken fool ?” Y 

ee aha ‘send ‘you both for trial at the next 
assizes. Remove them, policeman. 

— find bail, sir.” y 

ar shoul not accept the security of the best 
householder in Ballsbury, which I fancy you 
would find some difficulty in Pe ee 

Jwart constables immedial came 

oe er the prisoners off, after which 
Frank and his companions returned to Lexicon 


College. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BAYNES, SENKOR,, APPEARS, 


Og course our young friends“ were looked upon 


.by: all their schoolfellows, except Crawley, ag| 


heroes covered with glory. 

Net that we uphold the m of fighting, 
but, when it becomes absolu! necessary 
strike, we certainly,do like to see Koys go.in an 
fight like Britons. k 

Crawley had faHen into a position s0 
Baynes, only not being quite so big and stron 
he was not so much feared. 

Something, however, occusgred that 
which, for a time, diverted the thoughta of 1 
boys from the riot. , 

When they were in the playfield) that af 
noon, a well-dressed gentleman stalked ipto 
enclosure. _ 

“This is Lexicon College, I think ?” 
he. 
“Tt is,” replied Frank. 

“Did any of you know Baynes ?” 

This question caused considerable excite! 
ment. 

“ Of course we all knew him,” said Egerton,’ 
after a long pause. 

“ He ran away did he not?’ What has become 
of him?” 

“That is more than any of us can tell, or wish 
to know.” 

A dark frown passed over the man’s fer 
tures, 

“Tam his father, I would have you know.” 

“And I am Frank Egerton, the son of that 
widow whose property you took possession of 
only a short time ago. The only boy in the 
school likely to know anything of your son is 
that young sneak who stands yonder, avoided by 
everyone. For further information I refer you 
to Doctor Whackley.” 

Baynes, Senior, raised his cane, but Frank 
Egerton looked so dangerous that he thought 
better of it, and walked away towards the 
house. 

What took place in the house was never 
Imown, except that very angry voices were 
heard in the study by the servants. 

Later. in.the day, however, the doctor informed 
Frank and two or three others that young 
Baynes had not been home to his father’s house, 
and there was reason to believe that the youth 
was still in Ballsbury, 

Frank, “then I can 


“Indeed |” exclaimed 
understand now why——' 

He paused, and slightly changed cglour. 

ac Why what?” pomanded Doctor Whackley. 

“Why that roffianiy captain so iatentl 
waylaid and ‘intrcana ue boys. ae 
great friend of Baynes, who owed. Te, 
a great deal-of money logt,at billiagig” 

“Then the unhappy boy became a thief to 
cover his losses.ag a gambler. Oh, let this be a 
warning to you all.” 

“We have cstablished: a custom, sir, in the 
“upper forms never-to play for money. Baynes 
seldom played:with us, but I believe. it was he 
persuaded this Robinson to pitch into our 
fellows beeause he was afraid to do so himself.” 

“Of, course you have no proofs of that!” 

“No, sir.” 

“You must be-very. cautious, for, thas 
man Robingon is not likelx.to beyat large for 
a long time to come, Baynés has ayvery revenge- 
ful disposition, and might find othez.agents-te 
work you harm.” 

“I don't think he will risk a Bpreonal en- 
counter with me, sir, and.I'd like tascatch him 
hurting a little chap.” i 

ewan Mhsctley smiled. 

careful, for. he ii 
and revengeful boy.” - actmonengtly iat 

“Very good, sir, You may @ 

avoiding him a8 much as possible.’ 
* * 








{ 







That same evening Frank is dar- 
ling Kate Conway, . Bendy to see hi de 


some of you may thin rhaps, that 
Frank was acting in an under) vear thas 
keep up an acquaintance whi -h his mother had 
once so strongly condemned, 'S* 


But it was not so, oe 
Frank, of course, had hear oi from Kate's own 
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lips the story of her meeting with Mrs. Egerton, 
who, it must be remembered, had said nothing 
to her son on the subject, 

The King of the School was too high-minded 
to take advantage of that. | 

He wrote home to his mother, telling her that 
he loved Kate Conway more than his life, and 
that——Well, it would be useless to repeat all 
the young fellow said about the girl he was so 
fond of, However, he wound up by saying that 
until he had explicit commands to the contrary, 
he should continue to look upon the milliner as 
his betrothed. 

That was the only letter of Frank’s that Mra. 
Egerton ever neglected to answer, and our 
readers may well guess that the hero of this 
litle. story was not greatly displeased at the 
very unusual silence, 

And so it came to pass that he boldly visited 
the object of his affections whenever he had a 
chance, and generally found that she was quite 
as rejoiced to see him as he was to have an 
opportunity of seeing her. 

Ou this present occasion Kate was alone, and 
in tears, 

Frank at once asked the cause of her distress, 
and with many sobs she told him that she had 
only just returned from the house of a lady who 
lived about a mile out of town, having been 
there on business. 

While returning by a rather lonely pathway 
across the fields, she was overtaken by a well- 
dressed young ruffian, who had followed her for 
some distance, and caused her great annoy- 
ance. 

“Tell me what he was like?” asked Frank, 
and Kate immediately gave a full description of 
her persecutor. 

“It must be Baynes, the villain!” our hero 
immediately exclaimed. “The coward! Ill 
horsewhip him.” 

“Don’t quarrel with him, Frank, darling,” 
said Kate, putting one arm round his neck, and 
testing her face on, his shoulder. 

“But I must, my love, when I see him, or you, 
Will be subjected. to some other outrage.” 

a dear; may father, haa gone to tell the 
police.” 

“And T'll talk them, what I know about him. 
The soumdrel Y = ee 

A few minntes aftermapda Lirzio way 
cme in, aceompanied, by the Earl of Pem- 

ridge. 

Lascelles also came, in the hopes of meeting 
the young lady who had so fascinated him at 
the pic-nic ; but was disappointed. 

As happy an evening as mortals could wish to 
spend was passed by these young people. 

Bat at length the time came when it was 
necessary to _ 

Kate and Lizzie would accompany the youths 
ashort distance, trusting to each other's protec- 
tion on the return journey. 

The Earl of Pembridge and Lizzie walked 
eae distance in front of Frank and his sweet- 

eart, 

Fitzgerald had gone on a-head to be out of 

way 


Presently Frank saw Lizzie tripping back in 
the uncertain light, she having undergone the 
terrible trial of parting from her lover. 

“He's waiting for you,” she said. “Come, 
Kate, let us get home.”? 

"Good bye, darling,” whi Frank, put- 
ting one arm round the waist of the fair girl, 
and kissing her. 

Then he started off to overtake his com- 
ation, 

He wag very near the cathedral precincts, and 
hoped to overtake Pembridge before he entered 
the play-field. 

Suddenly the sharp report of a pistol rang 
through the clear night air. 

Frank turned suddenly as the bullet hissed 
‘past his ear, but could see no one. 

“Hollo! what’s the matter?” shouted the 
earl, who had loitered for his companion, and 
Consequently was not many yards abead. 

“Thave been shot at !” 

lia few seconds more the earl was by the side 
of his companion. 

Together they searched the dense shrubbery 

y Which the cathedral was burdercd on one 
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side. But no sight could they obtain of the} Frank dropped the old man’s hand, and stood 
intended assassin. staring at him. 

“Tt must have been Baynes. Who else would} The world seemed turned completely upside 


have thought of such a thing?” said the earl, 

“T shall go and report the circumstance to the 

lice.” 

“Right. I am with you.” 

The two boys then walked direct to the con- 
stabulary office, and informed the sergeant on 
duty of what had taken place. 

In reply to the question of that official—did 
they suspect any one ?—Frank boldly replied-that 
he did, mentioning the name of Baynes. 

“s Noy: good, young gentleman. I'll do all I 
can to find ont whether you have guessed right. 
Good-night. 
the college ?” 

“No, thank you,” replied both. 

In getting from the police-station to Lexicon 
College, the two boys had to pass by the end of 
the street in which the riot togk place. 

Of course they could not helpslackening their 
pace a little, and, glancing down towards the 
scene of their late encounter, were not a little 
surprised to see two persons standing a short 
distance down the road. es 

These two persons were Senior, the 
father of our black sheep who bolted from the 
fold, and Crawley. 

“It isas I thought,” whispered Frank, “ that 
fellow knows all about Bully Baynes.” 

“Jt seems so. I wonder what sort of a plot 
they are concocting.” 

“T can't guess ; but I feel pretty certain that 
Crawley will not get the best of the bargain 
whatever it may be.” 

“ Here comes the little sneak ; let us get away 
before him.” 

They walked on and goon were inside the 
school. 


Shall I send a man with you up to 





GHARTER XXEX. 
BLACK VILLANY. 


‘Bwo daya elapsed and no tidings of the assassin 
who had £0 nearly taken Frank’s life. 

Doctor Whackley had received a letter from 
Mr. Baynes, which he. eventually laughed at, 
though the first perpsat made him seriously 


angry. ss . si 
It ran something like this— 
“§1R,—I have found my boy whom you left 


to starve. He had not a penpy in his pocket 
when you expelled him from your school. I 
shall not fail to let the world know how you 
have behaved in the matter. 

“H. BAYNEs.” 

Yet, strange to say, the following day Baynes, 
Junior, was seen in the town, walking about as 
carelessly as though nothing had happened. He 
even spoke to some of the smaller boys, and 
told them that he was now a gentleman, his 
father supplicd him with plenty of money, and 
he intended to remain for some time in the 
town. 

This state of affairs cansed Doctor Whackley 
and his senior scholars some uneasiness. 

Having made.some inquiries, the police had 
come to the conclusion that Baynes was not the 
person who fired the pistol-shot, but the doctor 
was not 60 well satisfied on that point. 

The boys, on the other hand, though they had 
no. fear as to what would be the result of a 
personal encounter, did not like the idea of the 
younger boys meeting him, arguing that as he 
was bad he might corrupt others, 

Next day—that is, the morning after Baynes 
was seen in the town—old Mr. Conway called 
upon Frank at a very carly hour in the morning. 

The old gentleman appeared very much ex- 
cited. 

“Have you seen my daughter?” he asked, 
grasping Frank’s collar. 

“Not since the day before yesterday. Why 
do you ask, Mr. Conway ?” 

“Are you telling me the trath ?” 

“Yes; but what is the matter?” 

“T believe you are honest,” continged the old 
gentleman ; then, after a pause, he said, in lower 
and hoarser toncs— 

“She's gone.” 

“Gone! Where? With whom ?” 

“Would to Heaven I knew,” 





down, now that the loadstone of his life was 
snatched so suddenly away from him. 

Suddenly, however, he roused himself, 

“She must be sought and found. Have you 
been to the police? Have you any clue?” 

“This letter was thrust under the door; but 
it is not her writing, I am. certain.” 

The letter referred to stated that the writer 
had grown tired of living at home, and had gone 
to London with some friends. Her father might, 
perhaps, hear of her in a year or two. 

“Kate could not write such a letter,’ said 
Frank, indignantly. 

He then hurried away to Doctor Whackley’s 
study, and, on. the plea of important businegs, 
obtained permission to be absent from schgol 
that day. é 

“Come along with me to the police office,” 
said Frank, when he had gained his liberty. 

The sergeant he had secu before was, there, 
and, of course, thought Frank had come to speak 
about the shooting affair. . 

“A very serious matter, indeed,” said he, when. 
he had been undeceived, and the real state of 
affairs had been related to him. “And you 
suspect the same fellow—Baynes?” 

“T do.” 

“Tl put my men on the business at once. 
In the meantime you must get some bills printed 
and posted over the town, and should also send 
advertisements to some of the London paperg.” 

“Thanks, That is Mr, Conway’s address.” 

So saying, Frank led the old gentleman away 
towards his cottage, and when they arrived 
there made him detail once more all the circum 
stances of the loss so far as he knew. s 

It appeared that about twilight the previous 
evening, Kate had put on her hat and mantle 
to go out and procure sundry little trifles upon 
which she had set her heart, the shop being about 
8 quarter of a mile from home. 

She was gone some time, but at first Mr. 
Conway felt no alarm, for some of her young 
friends lived near, and he thought that perhaps 
she might have met with some of them. 

But at eleven o'clock, finding that she did not 
return, he went out to seek her, not thinking 
it right that she should ‘be out alone at so late 
an hour, 

On reaching the friend's house, he heard, to his 
utter astonishment, that hig daughter had not 
been there. He then tried the shop, knowing 
well that.the proprietor's wife had taken a great 
fancy to Kate, but was informed that Miss Con- 
way had not been sen there that evening. 

More astonished than ever, he returned home, 
only to find, not his daughter, but the letter we 
have before spoken of. 

And that was all that he knew, except that 
his darling Kate couldn’t be wicked and cruel 
enough to write such a letter, or to go away from 
her poor old father. 

Frank at once saw that the plot was concocted 
by some most unscrupulous person. There was 
nothing to be done, however, but wait the course 
of events. 

On their way home they had called at a job- 
bing printers, and ordered’ some hand-bills to be 
printed and distributed, and were waiting to see 
a first impression. 

Before that arrived the police-sergeant made 
his appearance. 

“ Any tidings?” asked both. 

The man shook his head. 

“ Have you made any inquiries ?” 

“Yes. I have been to the railway station, 
and ascertained that no snch person as your 
daughter was a passenger by any train last 
night.” 

“Then she must be in the town.” 

“So I thought at first.” 

“ She could not walk to London.” 

“Whoever took her away might have money 
enongh to hire a vehicle and drive to Winton, 
or some other station on the line. I have sent a 
man round to all the hotels and stables to know 
what vehicles were hired out yesterday; the 
man will come here to make his report to me.” 

Soon afterwards, the man who had beenq@. 
tailed to perform this special cut; hig 
appearance, 
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“Well?” asked the sergeant. 

“T have been to every place in the town, and 
find that no licensed vehicle was out after six 
yesterday evening.” 

“Then she must have been taken away in 
some private trap. Back to the station, and 
gend Ralph here as soon &s he comes in.” 

With a clumsy bow the constable departed. 

During the time that elapsed between his 
exit and the arrival of the man called Ralph, 
many schemes were anxiously discussed by 
Frank and Mr. Conway, all having for their ob- 
ject the recovery of the fair girl who had been 
stolen away. i 

The police-sergeant listened, and when they 
had finished, politely informed them that before 
any of their plans could be carried out, it would 
be necessary to discover in which direction the 
fugitives had gone. 

Old Conway gave a deep groan. 

“ Don’t despair, air,” said the official. “We 
shall find her. Here comes Ralph.” 

Aloud knock was instantly heard at the door, 
and the individual so named entered, 

“ Any news, Ralph?” 

The man shook his head. 

“Did you find out where that Robinson lived 
before we provided him with lodgings under the 
town-hall?” 

“Yes; at the ‘Spotted Dog.’ And that young 
chap you told me about, he’s there.” 

“Was he there last night ?” 

“So they say. At all events, I saw him there 
this morning myself.” 

“ How about the 'pike-keepers ?” 

“ None of them had noticed anybody like you 
described going out of the town. I have becn/ 

ee all the main roads leading out of Balls- 

“Then she must be in the town now,” ex- 
claimed the sergeant. ‘The villain has hidde: 
her away in some snug corner.” . 

“ She may be in town, observed Frank, 

“She must be !” 

“Why must?” 

“ Because she has not left it by rail, nor by 
any hired vehicle, and, as she can't fly, it stands 
to reason she must be somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

i ok and Ralph, the constable, shook their 
“What do you mean ?” asked the sergeant. 

“There is another method of getting away.” 

“ What's that?” 

“ By water.” 

“But she can’t swim, can she?” asked the 
sergeant, opening his eyes with astonishment. 

“No; but there are plenty of boats about 
Ballsbury, some cf them owned by people of 
not the best character.” 

“ By jingo! yes, and about seven miles down 
stream is Winton, with a railway station. The 
night mail stops there about ten. Go, Ralph, 
telegraph over—you know what to say.” 

“But if she was taken to London at ten, how 
does it happen that this letter was not put 
under my door till after eleven?” asked old Mr. 
Conway. 

“That is a puzzler, certainly. I should have 
thought that after saying she had gone to 
London, the letter would have been posted there. 
He ain’t such a clever fellow after all, and we 
shall nail him.” 

All the forenoon, and two or three hours 
after mid-day, these three people sat and 
consulted and made inquiries, but all with the 
same result, 

About three o'clock in the afternoon Frank, 
whose heart seemed ready to burst with the ac- 
cumulated load of anxiety, took up his hat and 
walked out. 

He felt that he would burst into tears if he eat 
there much longer watching the haggard, woe- 
begone features of old Mr. Conway ; and although 
there would have been nothing very disgraceful 
in his weeping, he was too proud to do so in 
public, 

So he walked away with rapid ateps and had 
soon got clear of the town. 

People who saw him striding along fancied 
that there was another such a Gght as they had 
witnessed a few days before. is fiery young 
champion was going to the rescue of his comrades. 

No such thing, however. 
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When he had got quite a mile beyond the 
town, it suddenly occurred to Frank that he was 
walking more like a lunatic than a rational 
being. 

He slackened his pace, then halted and 
turned. 

“ What an idiot [am to walk out here!” he 
exclaimed to himself. “ What a waste of time, 
too! Why, I might have been watching for 
Baynes all this time.” 

Less than twenty minutes afterwards Frank 
entered a little street running parallel to that in 
which the “Spotted Dog ” was situated. 

He paused before the back entrance of a 
public-house, which had another frontage exactly 
facing the low hostelry in which young Baynes 
had taken up his abode. 

There was great rivalry between the two 
houses, and when Frank explained that he wished 
to watch the “ Spotted Dog,” the landlord of the 
“Brindled Cat,” whose only and daily prayer 
was that the opposition establishment might 
lose its license, at once showed him into a pri- 
vate parlour from the window of which he had 


a great willin, sir, as keepa the 
‘Dawg,’ ” observed the man. “He and his pot- 





THE 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH. HISTORY. 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES, 
By the Author of “ Past anp Paxsent,” &c., ko. 
aes 

yj) OUIS PHILIPPE by no means 
chose a bed of roses when he 
consented to sit on the throne 
of France. Politica! faction: 
of all kinds surrounded 
and whilst the Duchess 4 
Berri was in open war wi 
him, scores of secret societie 
existed in Paris, plotting his 





At the opening of the parliamentary sessiont 
of 1834, the speech from the throne alluded t 
these factions, and much acrimony was dis 
played on the part both of those who were in 

favour of the Government, and those who were 
against it. 

Each side was desirous for some excuse for an 
open conflict, and it was not long wanting. Ona 
of the opposition denounced the conduct of the 
then commander-in-chief in reference to “an 
order of the day,” addressed to the artillery 





LANDING THE REMAINS OF NAPOLEON. 


boy was amongat the crowd as you fought t’other 


night.” 

“ Was he?” 

“Yes; and their pot-boy, which is a duffer, 
told my lad as how they were all set on to it by 


& young gent as runned away from your school.” 

“I thought so ; and I want to see that young 
gent as you call him.” 

“T seed him there not a hour ago, and I don't 
think he have been out since.” 

“Thank you for that piece of information.” 

“Welcome, sir. Take anything, sir?” 

“Yes. You may bring me a bottle of stout 
and a biscuit.” 

“Qot the best of both in the house, sir,” was 
mine host’s exclamation, as he rolled out of the 
room. 

The refreshment was brought, but Frank felt 
too excited to feel able to eat or drink much. 

Being 80 near Baynes, the villain he suspected 
of having spirited away the beautiful, bewitch- 
ing Kate Conway, kept his nerves in a constant 
tremor. 

“ Ts it possible she can be there 7” thought he. 
“ Has he taken her to that low place ?” 

More than once he felt very much inclined to 
Tush across the road, and insist upon thoroughly 
searching the house. 

But then he knew pretty well what would be 
the result. 

At length, after watching for some time, 
Frank's patience was rewarded by his catching 
a sight of Baynes’s face at one of the windows 
on the ground floor. 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 166.) 


officers of Strasbourg. A well-known general, 
named Bugeaud, interrupting, exclaimed— _, 

“ Military men must, above all things, obey! 

Whereupon a M. Dulong rejoined— __ e 

«Must they obey even to becoming jailors! 
alluding to a certain official position held by 
Bugeaud. 

ym these circumstances a duel arose. A 
meeting with pistols took place in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The patties were placed at forty 

but had liberty to advance as near to 
each other as they chose. 

They were advancing, and taking aim at each 
other, but had cely moved two paces whet 
General Bugeaud fred, and M. Dulong fell. 

The ball, which struck him in the forehead, & 
little above the left eye-brow, entered and re- 
mained in the head, and he expired at six on 
the next morning. 

In the month of July, 1835, an event occurred 
which must be mentioned in any history of 
France, however brief. 

The king was proceeding along one of the 
Boulevards of Paris, when, from a window, 
there was a terrible detonation from a eo-called 
infernal machine, accompanied by a shower of 
case shot, one of which mortally wounded a 
general by whom the king was accompanied. 

The latter was unhurt. 

The house was immediately surrounded by #4 
armed force. Fieschi, the perpetrator of the 
deed, was seized on the roof of a neighbouring 
house, and was shortly afterwards executed. 
The number of those who perished in conte 
quence of this plot was fourteen. 
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In 1836 an insurrection took place, conducted 
by Louis Buonaparte, as he was then called, 
who is now the Emperor of the French. At 
that time he was a captain of aftillery in the 
Swiss service. 

He had formed a correspondence with a cer- 
tain Colonel Vaudrey, of the garrison of Stras- 


bourg. 
The colonel had tampered with a fow men 
in some of the regiments of 
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sometimes the unfortunate Moorish beauties 
suffered. A French officer who had ma: 
one interview with the young wife of a rich 


Moor, was horrified on making hig next stealthy 
visit to find the lady lying dead in the garden 
of the house beneath her own window. 

Two incidents occurred in the course of the 
year 1838, which are likely to have immense 
effect on the whole future history of France, 


was, was compared with the brilliant warrior, 
Napoleon L., and the comparison was disastrously 
unfavourable to the former. 

In this year, Louis Napoleon, the present 
emperor of the French, landed with about sixty 
followers at Bo e, the enthusiasm with 
which the remains of his uncle had been received 
having induced him to believe that he would be 
gladly welcomed by the dissatisfied French. 
After making a vain appeal, 

















that city, and had persuaded 
Louis Buonaparte that he had 
only to show himself to raise 
a military movement which 
would lead him to the throne, 

As he was a nephew of the 
great Napoleon, and the state 
of feeling in France at the time 
was by no means favourable to 
the existing Government, there 
was some show of reason for 
thisstatement ; and according- 
Wy, early on the morning of the 
30th October, 1836, the prince 
appeared at Strasbourg, dressed 
ina uniform somewhat similar 
to that which his uncle used 
to wear, adorned with decora- 
tions, 

He then proceeded to the 
barracks of the Artillery, of 
which Colonel Vaudrey was 
colonel, and the men having 
been told by their colonel that 
a revolution had been accom. 
Plished in Paris—that Louis 
Phili was no more—that 
Napoleon II., the descendant 
of the “great man,” had been 
Proclaimed, and that there— 
Presenting Prince Louis — was Napoleon IL, 
mmediately shouted for the new emperor. 





g 


VIEW OF THE HARBOUR AT BREST, WITH THE SHIP CONTAINING 


NAPOLEON'S REMAINS, 


“Napoleon, the present emperor, returned from 
America, and the Duchess d’Orleans, the wife of 


One party of the mutineers then marched to | the eldest son of Louis Philippe, gave birth toa 


the house of a certain General Voirol, the com- 
mander of the division, to inform him of the 
news, and request him to do his duty to the new 
emperor. The general, however, addressed the 
soldiers, and having convinced them that they 
had been imposed on, led them inst the 
Prince and his followers, whom they easily 
secured. 

Prince Louis was moet leniently dealt with by 
Louis Philippe, his sole punishment being that 
he was directed to retire to the United States. 

mal ria fighting still went on. 

e 
firmly, however, to be ousted. 


on 
mee 


eS 


; 


CR 


AN ALGERIAN TRAGEDY, 


wt Course the great idea was to colonize the 
at and introduce French arta and commerce, 
in the domestic happiness of the natives was, 
The w8Y instances, by no means improved. 
x young French officers sould flirt with the 
pan women, who, of course, had been 
ght up in Oriental seclusion, 


Y quarrels and stabbings took place, and 


nch had established themselves too | son, the Prince de Joinville, to pre- 





remains of the aperon 
sion of the Briti 
asked, and, of course, immediately 


Brest ; every possible respect being shown by 
all classes of society. 


son, who is now so well known 
Count de Paris. 

In the: following year there was an insurrec- 
tion, which was easily su) , and never 
spread beyond the boundaries of Paris, But it 
was quite evident that Louis Philippe, who had 
been received as a species of popular candidate 
for the throne, had contrived to make 
himeelf as unpopular as any tyrant 
ever was within the first ten years 
of his reign. 

In 1840, the king commanded his 


to us all as the 


ceed to St. Helena to bring back the 





however, to the population, 
Louis himself, and the major 
part of his followers, were, 
within three hours, in the 
hands of the authorities. 

For this attempt the present 
emperor was tried before the 
Chamber of Paris on the 6th 
October, 1840, and sentenced to 
Paperaal imprisonment in the 
fortress of Ham, 

In 1843, the unpopularity of 
the king and his ministers was 
still further increased by per- 
secution against the press, and 
it is scarcely too much to say 
that in this year arose that 
feeling of vehement hostility 
against Louis Philippe, which, 
five years later, drove him from 
the throne. 

Whilst the storm was brew- 
ing, however, the French mo- 
narch calmly looked after the 
interests of his family. 

On the 20th of April he mar- 
Tied his daughter, the Princess 
Clementina, to the Prince An- 
gustus of Saxe-Cobourg, and in 
May the Prince de Foinville 
espoused the sister of the Emperor of Brazil. 

More important marri: than these soon 
afterwards took place, and rought the interests 
of France and England into collision. 

The young queen of 8; and her sister were 
at this time (1845) of marriageable age, and 
whilst the French king desired that the Bourbon 
line should continue upon the Spanish throne, 
England would have liked to see a prince of the 


house of Cobourg obtain the hand of the queen. 
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go 


DUEL BETWEEN GENERAL BUGEAUD AND M. DULONG. 


Napoleon ; the permis- 

government having been 
granted. 

The remains of the great man were landed at 


By this step old associations were revived ; a 


greedy, timid old man, such as Louis Philippe 


An amicable agreement on the subject was 


come to between the two governments, the chief 
point being that the French king’s son, the 
Duke de Montpensier, should not marry: the 
Spanish queen's sister until after the queen had 
a 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 182.) 
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RETURNED TO THE WORLD. 


By the Author of “ Grues Evexcurew,” “ Faep 
Faoute.” &0., &0. 
——_. 
CHAPTER VI.—(continued). 
E pulled out a pocket-book, 
and took out a bank-note. 
“Now, then, your informa- 
tion?” he asked. 
“You got rid of the boy ; 
at least, I suppose so.” 
“Well, you suppose 
rightly.” 
“But how?” asked the 
woman. 
“T left him on the sands 
as the wild tide of the sea 
was rushing up, and he was, no 
doubt, taken away with it.” 

“There is 8 great doubt about it,” replied the 
woman. 

ag How 2— Nonsense ! he is dead—dead.” 

te he died as you say he has again returned 
to the world.” ae 

“Are you mad?” ‘ho said, clutching the 
Winan’s arm. 

“No, far from it; how mad I may be as I 
grow older I won't ansiver for ; but it isnot any- 
thing like the turning of the hour-glass that I 
sayy him alive,” 

“" Have you been, dreaming? Drinking I 
kiioW you do not indulge in. Where did you 
sée that spectre boy ?” 

“Flesh ahd blood, Luke Darrell,” said the 
woman. , 

_The light at the time was sufficiently strong 
to ‘show the blanched and livid features of the 
man at this announcement. 

‘Had the Angel of Death crossed his path at 
that moment his face could not have shown a 
greater terror. 

“Was he alone ?” at length he gasped out. 

“No; he was with the man cal fed Lightning 
Jack.” 

“And where have they gono?” he said, in a 
tone that soon convinced his hearers thathe had 
Tecovered his presence of mind. 

“They haven't gone at all ; I left them stand- 
irig at the place, and——” 

“@o back—watch where they go, and sce 
them safely housed, and then let me know. I'll 
pay you well for this.” 

“And the other secret,” said Mother Blowcoal, 
as, taking the note, she went off. 

The man, Luke Darrell, then rang the bell at 
the lodge, and almost immediately it was 
answered he went in. 

Jack Lightning and the boy stood for a time 
listening and watching; but, finding that all 
was-silent, they came out. 

“Well, my precious stars, but this is a nice 
capful of mischief, my lad, eh?” 

The boy was too much surprised at what had 
taken place to answer, and the man continued, 

“Now, look you, I intend to act in this matter 
as though it were my own ; the best thing that 
we can do is to gét back to the public-house 
before we are found out.” 

“We have done no trong,” said the boy. 

“No; but, by the Lord Harry, wrong will be 
done to us if we are found out ; at least, to you.” 

“To me, why?” 

“Ah, that would puzzle a better man than me 
to argefy ; it’s quite clerr to me there is a some- 
thing wrong—and about you.” 

“T have never done wrong," said the ‘boy, 
a 
“Who says you have ?—not I ; but tet us be 
getting out of this.” 

And he laid hold of the basket. 

“ But that belongs to the woman.” 

“TI know it does, and I shall serve it the 
game way as that man tried to serve you.” 

“ How was that, Jack?” 

“Tehall put it on the sands, and let it go out 
to'tea ; there is more devilry about those per- 
gons than you knows on.” 

ho basket was laid hola of, and away went 
Jack, followed by the lad. 2 

. They soon gained the public-house they had 
at first put up at, and then, without using any 
ceremon: rp Jack inspected the contents of Mother 
Blowcoal’s basket. 











It contained a strange mixture of herbs and 
bottles, adapted to her trade, that of a herb 
doctor ; and, at the bottom of all, was a thick 
book full of writing. 

“T shall take the liberty of keeping you, my 
hearty,” said the man, and he placed it in his 
breast-pocket. “I ain't much of a scholard, 
and, as I means to start off to my sister's, at 
Woolwich, early in the morning, I‘shall get her 
to read it.” 

“You will take me with you?” said the lad. 

“ Of course ; I ain’t going to leave you behind 
with those sharks. And so now to send Mother 
Blowcoal’s basket adrift.” 

Again they left the house, and, making their 
way down to the beach, in a very few 
minutes the basket, bottles and all, had found a 
resting place at the bottom of the water. 

They then went back towards the inn, and had 

just got in sight of it when Jack scized the boy 
by the arm. 
“Hold hard, my lad, there’s mischief a brew- 
ing.” 
And he pointed to the door of the “ Sun in the 
Sands.” 

At the door there stood ‘two men talking to 
the landlord. 

“That's the game ie it, my lads ; but it strikes 
the it ain’t no go,” said Jack. 

“What is it 2” asked the lad. 

“What is it? What ain't it? Why, I know 
those two fellows ; they are the most te 
hands in all the place, that’s what they’hre; and, 
my Ja, it’s you they are arter.” 

“Let us go and confront them,” sdid the lad. 

“Not a bit of it. They are sent by that'man 
to get you in his power ; and if he does so once 
again I wouldn't give much for you, that’s all.” 

“‘ What is to be done ?” 

“What? Make all sail to sister Polly at 
Woolwich ; she’s the wife of a marine, doing 
duty on board a ship in the Indies. At all 
events, we shall get a shelter there until the 
turn of the tide.” 

“Tam ready,” said the lad. 

“It's a jolly long walk, but that’s the only 
way in which it can be done, because, you see, I 
ain't got rhino sullicient to pay for riding, and 
not a copper too much for tramping ; but needs 
must when -. a 

“Come along,” said the lad, “I am not afraid 
of it.” 





“ Afraid! not you, my Ind ; for n chap of your | TP. 


age and size, you have got the courage of a 
lion.” 

The next moment they were on the road to 
London, 





CHAPTER VII. 
MOTHER BLOWCOAL’S BOOK. 

IT was a long and hazardous journcy for both; 
for, as Jack had said, the finances were anything 
but flourishing ; in fact, so bad were they that 
two days before mer arrived in London they 
were compelled to live upon bread alone, and 
when they reached the metropolis their last 
penny was expended. 

How they misscd each othcr on the New 
Year's eve has been already told. 

At the end of the boy's narrative Nancy Bell 
rose from her reat without saying a word, put 
on her strange dress, and prepared to go out. 

“You will remain here,” she said, “and keep 
up a good fire; and don’t 
until you hear my voice.” 4 
._ “But where—where are you going?” snid the 
man, whom we may now call Mark Darrell, 

“ That is my businces,” was the answer. 

And the next moment Nancy Bell was out in 
ee blinding snow, making her way into the 

town. 

The address that Lightning Jack had given to 
the boy was part of a Tetter he had Received 
from his sister, and, as the woman was well 
enova to Nancy, she had no difficulty in finding 

er. 

Arrived at the dwelling of Jack Lightning's 
sister, she threw the door open without any 
ceremony. 

Here at the washing-tub was the woman, and 
there by the fire sat the man, whom she Tecog- 
nised at a glance. 









you let any one in | arch 












Why, goodness gracious ! Miss Nancy Bell, 
what on ‘arth brought you out -such a day as 
this?” said the woman. 

“Because lazy people won't Bttend to their 
business ; that is why.” 

And she glanced at the man. 

“My brother, mum, all the way from Liver- 
pool ; has been in a lighthouse until, I firmly 
believe, he is light-headed.” 

The man had got up from his scat, and, 
taking a pipe from his mouth, made & rough 
sort of a bow. 

“What do you mean by light-headed?” he 
said, in rather a surly tone. 

“What do I mean? Why, that you have been 
out all the night and best part of the day hnat- 
ing after a boy whom you know nothing about, 
or any one else.” 

“But I say I do know, Polly, And what's 
more, I won't give up the search until I find 
him.” 

‘*Fiddlesticks and nonsense ! 
see him again |” was the reply. 

“ Shiver me, if I.give up the search for you or 
anybody else |” 

And he clapped on his hat, and made towards 
the door. 

“Stop, stop, my friend,” ‘said Nancy Fell; 
“don’t be in a hurry.” 

“But Tam in a hurry, marm. TI have lost a 
Jad I had taken a fancy to as though he were 
my own flesh and blood. Why, didn’t we tramp 
it all the way from Liverpool, share and share 
alixe? And then didn’t I lose him on Lunnon 
Bridge, and was more than half the blessed 
night and morning hunting after him ?” 

“Yes ; just for all the world as though you 
were trying to find a needlo in a haystack.” 

“Never you mind about necdles and hay- 
stacks. I'll find him.” 

“ Stop, my man,” said Nancy, who had listened 
to this with very great interest, “I want you to 
go with me first to my residence.” 

“Why, in course I don’t like to refuse a lady, 
but——"” 

“Tt won't take you long.” 

“Well, that is right enough ; and so look yon, 
Polly, if the boy comes while Iam away, mind 
you clap him by the fire, and give him asummat 
warm and comfortable.” 

“Aye, aye, I will see about it,” was the 
yt 


You'll never 


a Xoo about it. If you don’t, when I come 
back, and find he has gone away, I'll see about 
something for you.” 

“You will. What's that ?” 

“A larruping, which you'll deserve, and which 
you will get ; and now, marm, I am your 'umble 
sarvant.” 

Nancy ‘Bell laughed at the surprise she was 
about to bestow on Lightning Jack. 

The figures of the pair caused the passers by 
to turn round and stare at them ; but of this no 
heed was taken. 

““And so you say you lost the boy on London 
Bridge?” said Nanay. “ How do you expect to 
Yneet him down here?” 

“Well, you see, marm, there are a great many 
curious things happening every day in this life. 
and this isoneon’em. And s0, thinking that 
we might part company, I gave him a sort of 
chart where he could find me again. And s0, 
you see——” 

At this moment they arrived at the railway 


“Stop here a moment, my friend,” said 
Nancy, as she knocked at the door. 

The next moment it was opened, and she 
passed in. 

Scarcely another had passed before she had 
popped her head out again. 

“Come in, my friend,” she said, and then 
Lightning Jack, very much astonished at the 
whole proceeding, entered. 

He stared still more when he luoked round 
the place, and saw the old man scated by the 
fire. 


“There, sit you down for an instant,” said 
Nancy. “And so you think the boy has come 
down to Woolwich, eh ?” 

“Sartain stre of it; ‘cos he'd have nowhere 
else to go, marm.’” 

“Well, but what is his name?” 
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“Ah, that's a puzzler. 
as I knows on.” 

“No name ! what do you mean !” 

“Mean ! that I don't rOf any. You iee, 
mamn, it’s my opinion that tHat'fellow, Squire 
Lake Darrell as he is calléd in these psirte, 
knows a great deal mtore abdht the boy than 
anyone elsé,”” 

*No doubt, ti doutt,” muttered Naney and 
by all that is $ be made to tell.” 

“And so you see, I ‘Waitt again to lay Held of 
the boy and try if I can get.justice done him.” 

At that moment he dup as a haiid was 
on his shoulder. 

“Lightning Jack, here I #h'ajfitin,” ‘éaid -a, 
voice close to him. ! 

The next moment Jack had hiy'édttpariton ‘in 
his arms and was dancing round tie ‘place ‘as 
though he were mad. 

“Well, my dear heart alive, I miade sure I 
should pick you up. Why all along thereWwas a 
sweet little cherub sitting up aloft, and brongiit 
us together again.” 

Then they sat down by the fire. 

“Where is the book you took from that 
woman?” asked Nancy. 

“Here it is, marm.” 

And Jack placed the book of old Mother 
Blowcoal in the hands of Nancy Bell. 

It was a tolerably thick one, and tied round 
with a strong piece of string. 

Tn a very little time the book was opened, and 
Nancy Bell eagerly inspected the contents. 

As she went on, the eyes of the old man, Mark 
Darrell, the boy, and Jack were rivetted on her. 

At times the expression of her countenance 
evinced the greatest, surprise, and then suddenly 
cha to that of horror as she started up, 


He ain't got no name 






Your mi a ictim of it, my lad. Eh, 
What is this#*s ae 
And she inserted Hér‘@ngets into a slip cut in 


the book, and took out a strip or two of paper 
anda letter, 

She read them to herself first, and then fell 
back in her seat as though she were fainting. 

“What is the matter?” said Mark Darrell, 
starting up. 

‘Matter |+matter enough here to hang that 
vilain Luke,-and his confederate, the woman,” 
was the reply. “The hand of Providence has 
placed thems in our power. We must be speedy 
bat secret,” % 

“What waald: you-do ?” asked Mark. 

“What woeld I-do?” and her voice rose 
almost to'a screati. “Carry out the revenge 
that Ihave sworn to haveever since the villain 
Take brought rnin upon you and yours. Go with 
that man to his sister’s dwelling, and in an hour’ 
Iwill be with you.” 

And then?” said Marie, s 

“Then we will start at once and denounce 
those wretches to the ‘world’s light. Delay not, 
for every moment is precious, and must not be 


: CHAPTER VIII. 

THE “SUN IN THE SANDS.” 
Tax plissénger bythe “ Winged Wanderer,” with 
kis portmanteau: on’ his: shoulder, when he left 
the ship madethis way through the town until 
he came to where the “Sun in the Sands” 
Fiblic-honee was situated. 

_As he nearéd #t he Idoked up at it. 

-*No chiangethere,” he muttered, “ although 80 
itany years have passed. Well, no matter about 
this ; it is the other changes that I fear most.” 
The mext ‘nioment' he‘had pushed dpen the 
éeqr ‘and entered the house, 

““Wetoome, sir, weloome,” said'the landlord. 

“1 dicn't less,” was the reply of the 

tian, us tie walked into the parlour. “Can I bave 


abed and sbme suppet ?” 
‘SCertainty; sir. Anytl else?” 
Yes, I would be alond,”was'the reply. 


“By all means. A strange character’ that,” 
iahee ee as he shut the door. 
sake nan satforisome time in deep eontempla- 
ton before the fire, glancing at times round the 
Toom, oftén rising and walking about with a 
Savage sort of restlessness painful to witness. 





“All dead, all gone!” he muttered, “and I 
have returned to the world a lonely, friendless 
being. I had better have stopped up at the 
diggings with the wild savages there than have 
come back to a place where there is no smile to 
cheer me or hand held out to welcome me.” 

He sat down<and covered his face with his 
hantis as though to shut out the remembrance of 
the past. 

‘At tht moment the landlord entered with his 
supper, tind placed it on the table without the 
itian paying the sligktest attention to it. 

‘Tt is only a cold joint, sir,” he said. 

“No matter, it will do,” was the teply. 

And he turned to the’table. 


Then, as if a sudéén thought8tiuck him, he, ——' 


Tore up, and pat oh ‘his ‘bid, Weather-beaten 
at. 

“ Gottg out,'sir?” ‘asked the host, with some 
surprise. 

“Yes, a short distutiee,” ho-tyitied. “Thall 
not be long, I forgot hit ‘TF hhd a -eall-to 
make.” 

He left the room “hurriedty, ‘and the next 
moment was out of the rosds‘dti@-lost to sight. 


“The very thing, I declare! Supper all ready, 
just as if you expected us.” 

And, without waiting for any reply from the 
landlord, she walked in, and divesting herself of 
cloak and bonnet, seated herself in a chair. 

Her companion seemed to be rather more 
diffident and retiring in his ways, and stood as 
if half afraid to enter. 

“Come in, brother; don’t stand there as if 
you was ashamed of yoursclf and couldn’t pay 
for what you ordered.” 

And, with that, she rose; and, taking him 
gently by the arm, she placed him in a chair by 
the fire-place, 

“TI beg your pardon, my good woman, but 


“Now, don't good woman me, and don’t let 
us have any buts and ifs; I don’t like them ; 
but get your wife to make us some strong tva ; 
that, and this piece of roast beef, is a feast fit 
for the queen.” 

With that, she took'np the knife and fork, and 
was about to commence carving. 

For a moment the landlord scemed thunder- 
struck at the coolness with which the woman 


“Well, I have had-tiany Bétditge customers in| acted 


my time, but I think this chap beats all. I 
wonder if the old ‘Sun in the Sands’ will have 
many more like him? At all events, he is sure 
to return, I should think, as he has left his port- 
manteau behind him. Well, all I can dois to 
take care of it.” ee ieiea 

And, 0 saying, he tteup. 

. aoe heavy ; shouldn’t wonder if it 
olds——”" 

“A tolerable lot of stuff,” said a voice. “I 
saw the chap land from the ship ‘Winged 
Wanderer,’ that has been so long overdue from 
Melbourne, and I dare say he ain’t come home 
empty-handed.” 

“TI don’t suppose that is much basiness of yours, 
Master Tom,” was the reply. 

“Of course not; but then I don’t see any 
great harm in speaking,” said the man. “I am 
always down at the waterside, and can’t help 
noticing things. Haven’t heard anything of 
Lightning Jack, and that bay, have you 2” 5 

“No; and don’t suppose I shall. What's 
more, I can’t see why you are so anxious about 
them.” 2 

“ Anxious! I like that. ‘Why, Jack was aa 
old acquaintance of mine, and I knew him long 
afore he went to the lighthouse. That wasa 
strange affair; warn’t it?” 

“Yes, very. It wouldn’t have been so strange 
if you had been there,” replied the landtord. 

“What do you mean by that?” said the man. 

“Just what I say, Tom Nightimgale. Your 
big looks or your words won't 
What have you got to do with cither the man or 
the lad, eh?” 

“That’s my business, and not yours. I have 
told you before, and shan’t attswer amy more 
questions. So ‘let me have a giaas of hot 
rum and water, and some weed. I am going 
intb the tap-room. I dafe say I shall find more 
politeness there than I shall get from you.” 

He was going towards the tap-roonmr, when his 
progress was st once stopped by the landlord. 

“Tf it won't make any difference to you, I'd 
rather you'd not go in. I won't have you or any 
of your set there, Jaek Nightingale ; and so, if it 
won't. hurt your feelings, perhaps' you'll take 
your custom somewhere else.” 

The man at this stared at the landlord for a 
moment and partly raised his hand as if about 
to strike him, when his attention was directed 
by the entrance of a couple of persons. 

The ‘one was a man somewhat advanted in 
years ; the other a female, rather tall, and some- 
what masculine in apy ance. 

“ This is the ‘Sun in ‘the Sands, I think?” 
said the latter. 

“Yes, my good woman,” was the reply. 

“Good woman! Well, never mind ; we 'have 
come from Manchester, and a friend of ‘ours 
there recommended us to this place as’ a quiet 
respectable house ; 80, as we shall have to 
stop a few days here upon a matter of business, 
we shall want a couple of bed-rooms; one for 
brother and one for myself, Anything will 'do 
to sit in and have meals—this; for instance.” 

‘And she threw open the door of the parlour in 
which the man’s supper had been laid out. 





ten me. |” 


“Will you listen to me, my good woman?” 

“Yes, after supper. I can’t bear to listen to 
talking when I am sharp set.” ? 

And, without any more to do, she helped her 
companion to some of the beef. 

The free and essy manner with which this was 
done quite did away with anything like angry 
feeling upon the ‘part of the landlord, who was 
a good-tempered ‘fellow ; and, in fact, anything 
he might have said was stopped by the door 
opening, and the entrance of the man who had 
so abruptly left. 

He.stopped and stared at the persons who 
were seated at the table, and then turned to the 
landlord, who s4id— 

“T cannot help these persons taking possession 
of the room, sir.” 

“T don’t see any occasion to make any apology, 
my friend,” said the man; “they are quite as 
much entitled to it as I am.” 

At the sound of his voice the man and woman 
who were having supper looked up, but the 
moment after resumed eating. 

“Ah [there ‘spoke areal gentlenian, and it’s 
& rare thing: to’find one nowsa-days. Pray sit 
down, ‘ant ‘mye . yourself dt :home, “sit,” said 
the woman, 

“T generally do, wherever I go,” was the 
reply.‘ “Bat Idon't eare mitch jabput supper, 
so, if you have no objedtion, I will take my 
seat by.the Bre, “I hope my smoking’ -will not 
offend yout” 

“{ Ogrtaidly not.” 

The man drew his chair to the fire; andeeating 
himeelf, fled his pipe,:and lighting it, seemed, 
for a time to be buried in his reflections. 

Presently some liquor was placed before him, 
which seemed to rouse him. 

“This town seems wonderfully altered since I 
was here last, landlord,” he said. 

“Why, yes, sir, most places do; but a large 
oné ike this‘is-‘always on the change.” * 

“Ah, dear me! as if-no other place: in the 
world but this-was changed,” said the woman. 
“ Ah, well, I have enjoyed my supper, that isthe 
trath.” 

And with that she wheeled her.chair ‘towards 
the fire, and motioning’ the man to do:the same, 
they seemed to forma very comfortaile trio 
round the fire-side. 

The traveller seemed absorbed with his pipe, 
blowing the clouds of smoke up the chimney, a8 
if every one of them contained a thought. 

The woman kept glancing occasionally at him, 
and, at length, wearied by the silenee; turned 


sharply round. 
“Tl be boand to say that you have! travelled 
a long way,” she said; ‘and I realty! should 


like to kndw where you come from.” 

“Indeed !" replied tie mau, springiang tote 
bell; it was quickly answered. NLandord, wy 
light. Where is my portmanteau?” a 

“I lotked it in the pfivate bar, sir.” 

“Lor bless me! I hope I have not éffended 
you, sir, I am sure,” said the woman. : 3 

'* Goodnight,” he ansivered, and strode oht of 
the room. = 

He took his portmanteau fromthe hands‘ of 
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“NANCY BELL WAS MAKING HER WAY THROUGH THE SNOW TO THE TOWN,” 


the landlord, end, with some difficulty throwing 
it over his shoulder, followed the servant up stairs, 

Neither he nor the landlord saw that the door 
of the tap-room was partly open, and that a pair 
of dark, ferocious eyes were peering out, gleam- 
ing, as they saw the heavy portmanteau thrown 
upon the man’s shoulder. 

The next moment the door was closed. 

In the parlour sat the man and woman, 

They will easily be recognised as Nancy Bell 

ey come down to Liverpool, bent upon 

discovering and tracing out the doings of The 
man called Luke Darrell. 





CHAPTER Ix. 
EXPLANATORY. 


AFTER Nancy. Bell had sent the man and boy 
to Jack Lightning’s sister, she changed her 
attire, and going to a secret part of the strange 
building she lived in, took out an iron-bound 
Dox, ant nlocking it, placed about her person 
a | 


“ There will be enough here,” she muttered, 
“and more will not be wanted to hurl justice 
upon the head of the guilty. It is all I have 
lived for, and what I pray may take place before 
the grave is closed upon me.” 

She replaced the box in the secret recess, and 
covered it up carefully as before. 

“TI shan’t be missed from this place, and if I 
am it oe ha I on absent at times for 
weeks er; but, do not return, wh: 
then I breathe to you a farewell.” 7 

She went out, and double-locked the door, 
Qnd then traced her way to the house where 


: Mark Darrell, the boy, and Jack Lightning had 


e to. 
She found them seated in the room where she 


4 hhad first found Jack; to her great relief the 


sister was absent. 

“Well, marm,” said Jack, “here we are 
waiting your commands.” 

“That is right; they are soon given, and 


must as speedily be acted upon. We start for 
Liverpool to-night.” 

“ Hurrah | that’s the thing,” said Jack. 

“That's justas it may turn out. We must be 
wary in all we do, for we have a man to deal 
with who has the ferocity of the wolf mingled 
with the cunning of the nt ; 80 that, when 
we reach Liverpool, we shall se te.” 

“ Ah! I see,” said Lightning Jack ; “ you want 
me and the boy to go where we can be found by 
that——" 

“Villain (" said Mark Darrell, starting up, 
“upon whose head the sword of justice shall 
speedily fall, Oh! what hours of agony 
suffering have I passed in the hope that the 
of retribution would come.” 

“ And it has come. You have returned to the 
world to see it carried out,” said the woman, with 
energy. “I swore to your dying wife that I 
would hunt the villain down, and I will do 80. 
There is sufficient proof of murder in the woman’s 
book to hang them both.” 

Not long after this they were on their journey 
to Liverpool, and, having arrived there, they 
separated, having concocted their plans and 
arranged how they should be successfully carried 
out. 


an 
dsy 


CHAPTER X. 

THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 
From his boyhood upwards Luke Darrell, 
giving way to a fierce, ungovernable temper and 
passion, had been hurried into almost every 
apecies of crime. 4 

He never forgave aslight or an injury, and his 
oath of vengeance once taken he stopped at no 
obstacle to carry it out. 

Strange to say, everything seemed to assist him 
in carrying out his plans ; and in all schemes he 
was greatly aided by a plausible tongueand aready 
smile that threw his victims off their guard. 

From causes which will be explained, he had 
vowed the utter extermination of one portion of 
his family, and fancied he hed carried that out. 

Wealth had flowed in upon him, and, although 


he spared no expense in carrying out his fiendish 
projects, yet, in many other respects, he kept a 
strong and jealous grasp upon his purse. 

He had, for some years, settled down at Liver- 
pool to puraue his devilish scheme, but while 
doing so he had taken a prominent position in 
the affairs of the place, and was upon the point 
of being elected to hold the highest dignity that 
the town could bestow. | 

Little did they dream of the hidegus deeds he 
had done in histime. 

His household was commensurate with his 
position ; not that inwardly he cared for those 


d] things, but as the means to the end. 


Of late he had been restless, and suspicious of 
every one about him, a feeling that was greatly 
aggravated by his want of rest at night, and the 
feverish dreams that haunted him. 

His career had been a long, and, to the eyes of 
the world, a happy one; but the hand of an 
offended Providence was stretching ite dark 
shadow over him. 

He shrank back as he saw in his “ mind’s eye” 
the handwriting on the wall, which plamy 
told him that the reckoning so long withheld 
would be at last exacted. 

All these feelings had increased considerably 
since his attempt to get rid of the boy. 3 

After the woman had left him with the intelli- 
gence that the form he had left upon the 
for the waves to carry off, had “returned to the 
world,” he went up the stairs of his mansion, 
lighted by his servants, and that brilliantly, 48 
though they would drive away the dark and 
gloomy shadows that drifted across his mind, 

Arrived at his room, he dismissed his attend- 
ants, and, seating himself in a large chait, 
drew it close to the fire and sat gazing into it. 

“Is the coy Dame Fortune tired of 
me? And is she, now I have the fulfilment of 
an ambition in my grasp, about to abendon me! 
No; it is a mere fancy. They are all gone 
except the boy, and he shall be in my power 
again if there is any virtue in wealth.” 

. (To be continued. Commenced in Mo. 173.) 
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“‘STAND BACK!’ EXCLAIMED TOM, FEARLESSLY.” 


TOM LESTER: 
oR, 


THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 


By the Author of “ Bop LUMLEY's SECRET.” 
—— 


CHAPTER XXIII.—(oontinued.) 
EB sure it him, Massa Lester,” rejoined 
M Snowball. 


“Well, we do not want his company,” 
observed Tom, a slight cloud coming 
over his countenance. “I suppose we 

nut offer him a mug of coffee and a bit of 
damper, though, according to colonial hos- 
Pitality.” 


“What cheer, my lads!” said the sailor, in a 
manner that was intended to be genial. 

“You are out of your course, stranger, aren’t 
mt returned Tom. “Where are you bound 


“Well, I should never have thought of looking 
for a location, if I had not seen the smoke 
it your fire,” said the sailor, evading our hero’s 
feene, “Diggers, too, I should not won- 


“We have come up to see if we can a 
ture of the riches of this region,” rejoined Tom, 
Withasmile. “We did not like to locate our- 
elves yonder, where the diggers are ag thick as 

Tound a hive ; so we have pitched our tent 
bere for the nt. Will you take a mug of 
Coffee and a bit of damper, stranger Tt 

“Ah, I don’t mind if I do,” returned the 
tailor, with assumed carelessness. “You see I 
did not care to go into the ‘ Diggers’ Rest’ this 
Moming. Didn't I see you there yesterday ?” 

“ We were there,” replied Tom. 

“I was used rather ecurvily there,” continued 
the sailor, sitting down on the grass, and helping 

it tothe damper. “But they are a rough 
ts Sea York and San Francie , 
an with a dash of con- 

viet deueat 


. Have you tried your luck with the washing- 
dish inquired Dick. . 
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“No,” replied Palmer, after a pause. 
see, I am rather a devil-may-care sort of a 
fellow, and I did not come up here till I had 
spent all my money in the bars and saloons of 
Melbourne. Without the tools, and without a 
pal ora dollar, I could not geton; and Iam 
thinking of tramping back to Melbourne, and 
getting another ship.” 

“Men are in demand there, I can tell you,” 
observed Tom. “Double wages, to any part of 
the world, were the terms offered 1o my mates 
and I.” 

“You don’t say sol” exclaimed Palmer, with 
feigned astonishment. “Well, now, it is rather 
odd that we should have met here, isn’t it? You 
don’t recollect meeting me in Calcutta, I dare 
say?” 

“T cannot say that I recollect it,” returned Tom, 
looking intently at the fellow’s sinister coun- 
tenance. “ But as we came direct from Calcutta 
to Melbourne, it is likely that you may have 
seen us there.” 

“IT remember you well enough,” said Palmer, 
bis brows lowering as he glanced towards our 

ero. 

“Perhaps you had better cause to remember 
me than I had to bear your features in my 
memory,” returned Tom, across whose mind the 
thought at that moment flashed that his guest 
must be the American sailor to whom he had 
administered such a well-merited castigation on 
the quay at Calcutta. 

“What do you meant semanded anne 

bler, springing from the ground, with a 
eree expression distorting features that were 
sinister-looking even in repose. 

Tom and his companions rose at the same 
moment, 

“If you remember me, you probably know 
what I mean,” said Tom, who did not blench 
before the bully’s threatening look. “I am 
thinking of a fine evening on the quay, when I 
rescued a Lascar from the brutality of a drunken 
American sailor.” 

“Stars and stripes!’ exclaimed Palmer, 


“You | fi 





, “am I to stand and hear this from a 
cub of a Britisher? Tar and feather me, and 
ride me on a rail, if I do!” 

“TI told you that I did not remember you,” 
said Tom Lester, coolly and firmly ; “ but, I say 
again, that if you are the sailor I referred to, you 
know what I meant when I said that you might 
have better reason to remember me than I have 
for bearing your features in recollection.” 

“Here is a Bantam cock to crow over the 
American eagle!” exclaimed Palmer, opening a 
huge clasp-knife. “Stand aside, boys, and let 
me cut his comb !” 

At the first step forward a revolver in the 
right hand of each of the lads was presented at 
his head. 

He was cowed immediately. 

“Oh, that is it, is it?” said he, pausing in his 
rush, while his upraised hand, grasping the 
murderous-looking knife, sank to his side. 
“Scems I have got into a hornet's nest. Curse 
you all, for a couple of boasting Britishers, and 
8 black cuss that I'd like to see picking cotton, 
and me standing over him with a cow-hide! 
You are too many for me, with them six- 
shooters ; but look out for squalls when I come 
alongside of either of you singly. You aren’t 
seen the last of Yankee Palmer —mind that !” 

With these words the fellow turned upon his 
heels and strode off in the direction of the 
diggings, grinding his teeth, and slashing with 
hie knife at the bushes as he went along. 

“We muet beware of that fellow,” said Tom 
Lester, as he dropped his revolver into the 

t of his jacket ; “his own words confirm 
the opinion of him which I formed yesterday 
when he was detected cheating at cards, and 
kicked out of the ‘Diggers’ Rest,’ and that was, 
that he has come up here to hang about the 
tents and prey upon the diggers.” 3 

“He won't vind that a very profitable busi- 
ne now he haz been vound out,” observed 
Dick. ° 

“T hope we shall not find him creeping about 
here,” said Tom. “Our location is a lonely 
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one, and there is nothing but the fear of our 
revolvers to keep dishonest and evil-disposed 
persons, such as we know this Yankee to be, 
from creeping into our tent under cover of 
the night.” 

“Well, there is dree of us, Master Tom,” re- 
joined Dick. “ Zuppose we keep watch at night 
—turn and turn about?” 

“T think the precaution would bea prudent 
one,” observed our hero, whose countenance had 
assumed a grave expression. “Weare three, as 
you observe, Dick, and it will be hard«é we, 
cannot hold our own if we keep on the-alert.” 

As a further ‘precaution it was ‘ véd ‘to 
send all the quartz and earth that ‘might be 
taken out of the hole to the sure that'one 
of the party might, whilst exaini: sb te ipto- 
duce of his cémrade’s labour, “Always "have “an 
eye upon the tént. 

‘Their next Work, therefore, was the ¢onstruc- 
tion of a rude windlass, for raising and ‘Tower- 
ing, by means of a cord, the galvanized iron 
bucket which was aniongst their yesterday's 
purchases at the's Yee 

‘This was done: 



















This was the o 
was greatly ‘delig i 1 k 
manner jin which the bucket/ tw: a 
raised. 7 - 

Tho dude machine Having been got into work- 

ing order, Dick and the young fiegro descended 
into ‘excavation, and proceeded to enlarge | 
with their picks 
rock, while our hi 
the chippings of 
and examine ne 
of gold, 
Their labotifs wero as sue 
previous day, and when they. otk Tom 
had accumulated a littleipile"of gold exceeding 
four ounces in weight. 


ee above to’ raise 
, lower'the empty bucket, 
& 





on “tHe 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A NIGHT OF ALARM, 


THE night was moonless, but myriads of stars 
shone in the dark-blue eky. 

Dick and Snowball, rolled up in their blankets, 
slept'soundly beneath the shelter of the tent. 

‘Lom Lester,'who could not divest his ind of 
the’ apprehension of sinister ‘designs upon the 
part of Yankee Palmer, sat within’ the tent 
until the @arknéss ‘and the silence became in- 
supportable, when" he’ fose, and, diawing aside 
the canvas, stepped into the open air. 

He looked around, where nought met his view 
but the shrubs amidst which the tent had been 
pitched, and which stretched as far as the eye 
could see by day, and now faded away at a much 
Jess distance into a blue haze. 

All was still, save the hoarse roar of the fall, 
as the stream rolled ceaselessly over the cdge of 
its rocky bed, and plunged and foamed amongst 
we Ca that impeded its passage to the lower 

vel. 

Tom paced ‘slowly before the tent for more 
than an’ hour, listening to the roar of the fall, or. 
gazing upward at the countless stars that gemmed. 
the purple sky, 

He thought at intervals of his'distant English 
home, of'his'uricle, and ‘of Captain Bowler, and 
wondered ‘whether he ‘should ever return to 
Dorsetshire, and ‘take possession of his patri- 
mhony. 

‘He was startled ‘from his ‘reverie ‘by a sound 
like'the braying of an'ass, followed immediately 
by a loud, hoarse laugh. 

He had not ‘heard ‘a footfall ‘apptoach, and 
neither man nor beast was visible. 

He stepped quickly to the rear of the tent, 
but no one was there, 

The'strange sounds—strange, at lefist, in such 
aplace and at such a time—scémed to’ proceed 
from that’ direction, but he searched the bushes 
in vain. S 

‘As'he paused in his’search, wondering at the 
seeming contradiction of a guffaw from ‘a person 
who must be concealed, the sounds were 
repeated. 

He was now’ sure that they proceeded from the 











moved, except those which he had disturbed 
himself. 


of awe to mingle with the vexation which he felt 
at the probability that some stranger Was amus- {f 
_|iig himself‘at ‘his expense. 


shrubs, and 
uttering asit flew the singular cries which ha 
attracted Itis attention. ~ dot 
Tt Was the bird/to which the colonists have 

4 


e'terit, ar 


Popening in the face of the | his 


‘without knowin: 


ious fragments for particles re 


his feet. 


fancied he heard a rustling amongst the shrubs ; 
but the sound was so slight that it might have 
been made by a very small animal, and when he | 
had explored ‘the bnshes for several ‘minutes | 
without making any discovery he became} 
reassured, and again re-entered the tent. 






Tom’s first thought’ was that ‘he Had tumbled 
into the excavation in his headlong flight. 


higher ground, where the grass-trees waved above | he has not fallen down here, he must be cro 
the mouth of the excavation. i 


Grasping a shrub which grew midway up the 


steep acclivity, he sprang to the top, and looked 
eagerly around, 






Not a living thing was visible—not a bush 


The sounds were a mystery which he was un- 


able to solve, and which caused a slight feeling) 


g|probably have discovered the inde wh 4 


For the third time thé 


the stillness of the night, procee 
from a clump of shrubs at a little 
where he stood, that he at once 
the spot. 


“T have'got you now !” ‘he exclaimed, a8 he 


plunged into the bushes. 


At that momient’a large bird rose from‘the, 
‘inged its flight to a distanée 


Haine. of the laughing jackass. 
tia e strange bird with ae 
rN vsight, and then descended’ 

‘andl'restified his lonely watch. 


réeiry, ‘at WAEth, “of ig before the tent, 
and. Bat d 


"|e re-entéred it, 


Hi yeintoni 
he ro 


4 uaily stole over hin | 
had yielded to its influence so far as to d | 


am, when he started suddenly, and opéned 

eyes. 

He was conscious of some disturbing i, 

what it was, or ev 

whether he had been awake or a ge 
heMfistened he heard a faint Wistlingsas if 

canvas of the tent was being mdved. 

fad Hébeen Sleeping, and was a breeze which 





ence 
being 


had spring up since he had entered the tent 
agitating the canvas ? 


The next moment all was still. 


He thought he must have been dreaming, but, 


as he withdrew the han@'which had grasped his 
revolver, and again folded ‘his armis across his 
breast, he'distinctly heard the canvas move. 


He seized his revolver again, and’ sprang to 


All was still again, 
He stepped quickly to the entrance, and lifted 


the canvas that hung over it ; but no one was 
there, and there was not a breath of air stirring. 


He walked round the tent, and as he did ‘so he 


An hour passed without any further alarm, 


and Tom, who had Jaid down upon his' blanket, 
was upon the point of falling asleep again, when 
the canves was again rustled. 


He sat up immediately, and listened with 


organs sharpened by apprehension. 


Again the canvas rustled, and as the raising 


of the curtain over the entrance admitted the 
moonbeams, the dusky figure,of a man, in a 
stooping position, was revealed to our hero's 
intent gaze. 


Without moving from his sitting position, he 


raised the revolver, and pulled the trigger. 


There was a snap and a flash, and, as a puff of 


white smoke concealed the figure from his view, | 
he sprang to his feet. 


All was dark again, and the man was gone. 
The report of the pistol ‘awoke Dick and 


Snowbill, who sttambled to’ their feet, each | was unprotected by shutters, but sa 
with a loaded revolver in his tight hand. 


Tom rushed out of the tent’ followed by his 


companions, 


The intruder was nowhere ‘to. ‘be ‘seén, ‘and 


He dashed into the bushes, and looked down 


into the black depths, listening for the faintest 
sound ; but all was still. 


“Tam certain f saw a man!” said he. “If 


Digitized by Goog le 


sprang tov | e 


7 


He could not hear even the ‘rustling of the 
fringe-like foliage of the grass-trees. 




















ing somewhere in the bushes.” 
Snowball thought he heard a rustling in th 

bushes at a little distance in the direction of t 

diggings, and ran off, revolver in hand, follo 

by Dick, whilst Tom explored the bushes arou 

the tent. : 
Had there been light enough to render ever 

ent of the bushes visible, they 














“where #1 


redator, as there were few p! 
but th 


shrtibs grew so high*as their show! 5 


‘aint light of the wanihg‘and néwly-risen n 
| Martine one cesar ears 


other ‘of the 
rustle, atid 
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‘their'eyes,. 
vo or thitce tintes one’ 
ah crack, or a'Bt 

lence the 

el ‘ing " 









for sonte ‘time. 4 
scliertie, whoevér hie 
” 
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Hi goes exclaited Dick, 
the ction 0! pret 
rhe ‘dark 
Athifough the b tke 













pe v 
e “spot, ‘find -pickéd up 
“Look’ee Waiey MSeonaester, het 
to know hint iby.” : d 
He held oat antimber of dirty playing- 
which had’ fallén from the pocket of 
marauder in his serpentine progress through 
bushes. 





with at the ‘Diggers’ Rest,’” observed Tom, 
he took them from the negro, and held them 
in the moonlight. “And here is his name 
written across the ace of spades—‘Jack Palme 
But he may ‘have dropped them’ when he Wi 
here yesterday morning.” 

«Posserable, Massa. Lester,” rejoined Sn 
ball, dubiously; _ but; he added, suddenly, 
he stooped again, and picked up a sailor's 
“he no drop that yesserday morning 

This seemed conclusive. 

Tt was such a hat as Yankee’ Palmer, 
| it was picked up just in front of the tent. 
The Tads slept no more’ that night, 
|down in the moonlight, and talke ‘about 
attempt of Yankee Palmer until the'rising 
outshone the lesser luminary, and ‘paint 
eastern sky with crimson and guld, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
WHO KILLED ‘COCK ROBIN? 


Berore the shanty, upon which the A 
“The Diggers’ Rest’ Had. been conferred by # 
(little man, whom everybody at the ‘dig 
knew by the singular name of Cock 
group of diggers stood. 
The door was closed, and they had 
tained that it was fastened on the inside. 
“This is very strange,” Observed his” 
neighbour, crossing over from ‘the front 
store. “I have seen nothing of Cock Rol 
morning. He must be ill, I think.” ” 
“Tf he is ill, he may die for want 
said one of the diggers. “I think weo 
| break open the door.” 5 
| The Jew looked through the wind! te 
| of the little man haying been. in the ute 
that morning. j 
‘Then he tried to open the’ witdow, 
that that also was secured on the in 
“Mr. Lazarus,” exclaimed'a ¥ 
round from the rear of the pre | 
found ‘a window unfastened ‘at 
us go round together.” (0 
The Jew stepped quickly to the’ b 
shanty, followed by the diggers, and fi 
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what the man had called a window was a 
shutter which opened to give light, when re- 
quired, in the cellar. 

Stooping down, he passed through the aperture, 
and entered the dimly-lighted cellar, which 
communicated'with Cock Robin's private room, 
which was kitchen and parlour in one, by an 
ascent of three steps, at the top of which was a 
stout door, which stood open. 

Followed by the diggers, Lazarus ascended 
the steps, anil peered {nto the little room, which 
was lighted by a window in the partition which 
separated it from the larger room in which Cock 
Robin’s guests drank pale ale and brandy-and- 
water after the toils of the day. 

“He must be very ill, or else dead!” said 
Lazarus, in a low voice. “That is where he 
sleeps.” 

He pointed, as ‘he spoke, to a door which wis 
just ajar, and stood still, as if he felt that he was 
on the vergé of a terrible discovery, and ‘hestta- 
ted to take the next step. 

“Ido not hear him,” said one of the diggets, 
ina whisper. 

‘ee Robin?” said another, in a louder 

e. 

_ There was no answer ; and when the wonder- 
ing group stood still and listencd, profound 
sdence reigned throughout the shanty. 

They looked at each other for a moment, and 
thes, as if obeying a common impulse, they 
appiorched the door and looked into the 

amber. : 

A terrible spectacte there met their view. 

“Stretched Mfeless upon the floor, with only 
his shirt on, as ff he had been dragged from his 
bed, was the body of the unfortunate publican. 

Two wounds upon the head showed that he 
owed his death to violence, and the crimson 
‘reams which had flowed’ from them formed a 
yoo upon the floor. 

The murderots blows, or the first, at least, 
had been given as the victim laid in bed, for 
there were spots of blood upon the pillow, and 
cn the wall xt'the head’ of the bed. 

“Poor old man;” said one of the diggers. 
“He has been fonlly murdered !_ Who can have 
done a déed so atrocious 2” 

“Some of those rascals from California, I will 
be bound!" obsérved another. “There is not 
one of them that does not look like a bandit.” 

“And here is the instrament of the crime!” 
‘aid a third digeer, as he picked up a hammer, 
one end of which was shaped like an axe, and 
Was stained with blood. 

“Let me look at that!” exclaimed Lazarus, 
Pressing forward, and eagerly cxamining the 
implement. “ Why, that is one of my hammers, 
T could swear! Who did I sell that hammer 
to! Topened the pzrcel the day before yester- 
day, and I sold only that one out of it.” 

4 you ¢an remember, then, who you sold it 
to!” observed a digger. 

“Were any of you in this house the day 
before Yesterday, when that Yankee sailor was 
ee out for cheating at cards?” inquired the 

We 
iT was,” replied a digger. 

Do you remember secing three lads, one of 
em a nigger 2” inquired Lazarus. 

Ido,” returned the digger. “They had the 
'ppearance of snilors ; bat one, who was a good- 
looking young-fellow, was better dressed than 
the others,” 

“It was to that good-looking young’ fellow I 
wld that hammer !"" exclaimed the Jew. “I saw 

lads come out of this honse and cross over to 
my store. The superior-looking young fcllow 
Le the spokesman of the party, and bought a 
ae things, for which he paid me in gold- 


the 





there Young scamps must be the murderers, 
» Or how comes the hammer here, with blood 
ae it eaid one of the diggers. “Let us 
ike the whole camp, and hunt them out.” 

Let us first secure the house,” said Lazarus, 

ing the way towards the cellar. 
ie he attempted to refasten the shutter he 
a ved that it had been forced open, the marks 
the wo tmplement—probabiy the sharp end of 
‘ammer—being visible on the edge, and 

On the edge of the frame. 

e the attention of the diggers to this 
and then refastened the shutter, 


locked and bolted the cellar-door, and passed 
throngh the house to the front door, which he 
Opened. 

The door was then locked on the outside, and 
Lazarus took possession of the key. 

“I will take upon myself to communicate 
with the coroner and the police,” said he. “I 
trust, however, that the murderer will be taken 
before the police arrive.” 

“What is the matter ?” stid a digger who had 
just come up, looking from the closed door of 
the “ Diggers’ Rest ” to the pale countenances of 
the group before it. 

“Matter enough,” was the reply. 
Robin has been murdered !” 

“Murdered! By who?” exclaimed the new- 
comer, 

“Circumstances point suspiciously to three 
lads who were eating and drinking in theshanty 
the day before yesterday,” said Lazarus, “The 
foul deed was done with a hammer which onc of 
the lads bought of me the same eveniug.” 

“Where do the lads pitch?” inqnired the 
digger, growing excited as he listened to these 
details. : 

“ Thatfis mote Yhan T can tell you,” ‘rétirned 
the Jew. ‘They are, perhaps, tramping back 
to Melbourne or Geelong with the poor fellow's 
money in their pockets.” 

“We must raise the camp 
country !’ exclaimed the digger. “ Hi, lads!” 
he shouted, to a passing group of the red-shirted 
fraternity, “here has been ‘a twurder done! Cock 
Robin has been murdered in the night !” 

The news spread rapidly through the camp, 


“Cock 


and in Mutf-an-hour hwndreds of diggers had; 


assembled on the scene of the murder, listening 
eagerly to the story which those had to tell who 
had entered the shanty. 

“Come, ids,” said one of these; “while we 
are talking here the murderers are escaping.” 

“ If ttcy have taken the roa down to Mel- 
bourne or Geelong, they have got the start of us 
by several hours,” said another. “ Does anybody 
know the lads?” 

“T saw them in the shanty the day before 
yesterday,” said a digger. “They looked like 
sailors, and onc of them was a nigger.” 

“There is no sich in the diggin’s,” said 
another, grounding his pick. 

“Then we must scour the country round till 
we find them,” rejoined the digger who had first 
proposed that course. 

“Off we go, then!” exclaimed the other, 
shouldering his pick. “You and I, Jack, will 
ran across to the stock-keeper’s hut below the 
fall over yonder, and see if anything has been 
seen of the lads in that direction.” 

There was an immediate movement in the 
dense throng, and the diggers ran off, in two 
and threes, in every direction. 

Jack and his mate ran in the direction which 
the ruts made by wheels marked as the road ‘to 
Metbburne, and in about an hour arrived, breath- 
less and excited, at the log hut of the Scotchman 
with whom Tom Lester and his companions had 
breakfasted on the day they discovered the gold 
mine. 

The door was fastened, arid the occupant of the 
hut absent, 

For a moment the two diggers were at fault ; 
but presently the distant barking of a dog reached 
their ears, and they started off in the direction 
of the sounds, 

They were soon on the borders of a grassy 
plain, dotted over with cattle, and saw a manon 
horseback, attended by two or three rough dogs, 
which alternately gambolled around ‘him, and 
ran abont sniffing the grass. 

“Hil” they shouted. “Have you seen any- 
thing of three lads dressed like sailors ?” 

The stock-keeper looked éver hisstoulder, but 
did not for a few momenrits reply. 

“What for are ye speering?” snid‘he, at 
length, as he wheeled his horse round on seeing 
the excitement of the diggers. 

“There has been a murder done at the diggings, 
and the lads are suspected of it,” one ‘of them 
replied. 

_. “Lord save us! ye dinna say sae 1” exclaimed 
the Scotchman, with ‘an dxpression of mingled 
surprise and horror ‘apon ‘his weatherbeaten 
countenance. 


4 Tt {8 a trae bill,” rejoined the digger. “ Poor 


and scour the, 


old Cock Robin, who kept the ‘ Diggers’ Rest, 
was murdered last night in his bed with a 
hammer which the Jew, who keeps the storc 
Opposite, sold to one of the lads the evening 
before.” 

“Weel, I canna assigt ‘ye,” returned the 
colonist. “I saw the lads a few days syne, when 
they were tramping up to the diggings, but I 
haé nae bet eyes upon them again.” 

A distant voice at that moment raised a pro- 
longed cry of “ 1” 

The Scotchman immediately echoed it, and 
then ‘trotted away in the direction whence the 
ery led, and the two diggers followed as- 
fast'as they could run. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE PURSUIT OF THE MURDERER. 
Tom LEsTER and his companions wete at ‘work 
that morniug'as soon as it wis fairly daylight. 

On sitting down to manipulate the first 
'buckctfal ‘of broken quartz that His comrades 
\gent to the surface, Tom ‘missed the hammer 
which he had'bonght ef Lazaras and which he 
used for breaking the pieces of rock into ¢maller 
' fragments. 

He looked in the tent for it, but it was nowhcre 
to be found. 
| “That raseally Yankee must havestolen it last 
night,” he tnuttered, with a look of mingled 
anger and vexation. “ Have you got the hammer 
down there, lads?” he called out. 

The reply was a negative. 

“It is gone, then, and that fellow we saw must 
have stolen it,” he rejoined. “Now I must pick 
out the gold with my kuife, if I‘ find any, and 
leave the crushing business till I go over to the 
store and get another hammer.” 

The grester part of ‘the quartz got out ‘of the 
rock by Dick and Snowbull had, under these 
circumstaticés, to be laid aside ; and'the'golden 
harvest gained that mdrning was ver'y scanty: 

Tom was debating in his mind the expediency 
of going dver to the store at once, when he 
desoried four men running’ towards'the tent. 

“What can these fellows want, in sich a 
hurry ?” thought he, as be stdod ‘oy to'dUtain a 
faller view of thém, 

“ Surrender !” cried the men, almost as soom 
28 they were neat enongh to be heard. 

“What do they mean, I wonder?” muttered 
Tom, his cotmtenance assuming a grave ex- 
pression, as he looxed towards the men, who 
were advancing through the serub in snch hot 
haste. “I did’not kill the fellow last night, and 
if I had it would have been in defence of our 
property. Here, Dick! Snowball! Tamble up, 
my lads |” 

“ Surrender !"’.cried the foremost’ of the ‘men, 
as he rushed up to the spot, breathless with 
running and ex¢itement, ard ‘presented a pistol 
at our hero's head. 

“Stand baok !” exclaimed Tom, fearlessly, as 
he drew forth his revolver, and cocking ‘it'43 he 
raised it, stood with his forefinger on tne trigger, 
and the miizale fevel with the di¢gér’s head. 

“T£ you don’t drop that I will tire 1” exclaimed 
the digger, pausing at the distance of two or 
three yards. 

“What do you mean?” ctied Tom. “If 
plunder is your game, you will get more lead 
than gold here,'I can tell you.” 

Dick and the negro now emetged' from the 
excavation, each with a loaded and cocked re- 
voiver'in his right hand, and confrinted the 
four diggers, with the deadly weapons levelled, 
and their fingers on the triggers. 

“You put a cool face on the matter, young- 
ster,” said the digger, who had been foremost in 
the rush, as he lowered his pistol. “Where were 
you and your mates last night ?” 

“Here, defending our propetty against the 
attempts a rascal who would have robbed us,” 
replied Tom, 

“Can you prove that ?” inquired the digger. 

“ How are we to prove it?” returned our hero. 
“We have no rieighbours to swear that they saw 
us; and, if you have any charge to make against 
us, it is for you to prove that we were sume- 
where else. That is English law, you know, and 
I suppose it is the same here.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 169,) 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 

2 

No. X.—HENRY OF MONMOUTH, PRINCE 

OF WALES, 

2 “AT illustrious prince 

4 of the mighty house of 

| Plantagenet, whois best 

\ | known to history as 

, Henry V., and the victor 

of Agincourt, was born 

n the ancient castle of 

| Monmouth, in one of 

the most beauteous of 

England’s vales, that 

which is watered by the 

Monnow and the Wye. 

Towering in thecentre 

of the town whose name it bore, the strong and 

stately pile imparted dignity to the natural 
charms of the landecape. 

But its importance as a fortress wrought its 
destruction. 

Dismantled by Cromwell, after a year’s ob- 
stinate resistance, it was abandoned to gradual 
decay. <A few picturesque, but crumbling frag- 
ments, now alone remain. 

The child there born was very near the throne, 
being the first cousin once removed of Richard 
IL, the reigning sovereign, whose early and 
promising years have already been touched upon 
in this series, But he was not in the direct line 
of the succession, and no prophetic eye might 
discern the Crown upon his infant brow. 

The date of his birth was the 9th of August, 
1387, 

Appearing somewhat sickly, Henry was re- 
moved from the Castle of Monmouth, to be nursed 
by the wife of a peasant in the neighbouring 
village of Courtfield. 

The care which this woman bestowed upon 
the embryo warrior was afterwards recompensed. 
by a pension ; and her memory has been kept 
alive by a monument still to be seen in a little 
church in the vicinity. And the cradle in which 
the future conqueror of France slept the sleep of 
childhood is preserved in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. 

He must have owed much to the careful 
nursing of the careful guardian to whom he was 
entrusted. He was a remarkably slightly formed 
and delicate child. Yet it was seen a few years 
later that he took with great avidity to the use 
of arms, and from his personal advantages and 
valorous spirit, was calculated to distinguish 
himself as a warrior. 


A contemporary monkish historian, to whom 


we are indebted for much of what we are now 
reproducing, thus describes him :— 

“ His person exceeded the common stature of 
men, he was beautiful of visage, his neck long, 
body slender and lean, and his bones small ; 
nevertheless, he was of marvellous great strength, 
and passing swift in running, insomuch that he, 
with two of his lords, without hounds, bow, or 
other engine, would take a wild buck or doe in a 
large park.” 

a he vs eleven years of age, the young 
lenry took part in a campaign against the Irish, 
under his cousin, King Bichord. 

The king knighted the boy, accompanying the 
act with the remarkable charge, “My fair cousin, 
be valiant and pro: jus, for unless you conquer 
you will have little name for valour.” 

Thanks to the pusillanimity of Richard, who 
conducted the Irish campaign in a most listless 
manner, and who had long ere now thoroughly 
falsified ‘the bright promise of his youth, the 
youthful knight acquired no laurels across St. 
George's Channel. 

To the equal surprise of the king and his youn; 
cousin, they found that the former was deposed 
and that the latter had become Prince of Wales 
by the elevation of his father, who had just 
returned from forming great feats of arms 
against the Turks in Hungary, and who now, 
with the hearty concurrence of the English 
people, reigned as Henry IV. 

The father proved an excellent tutor to that 
son whose face he had never looked upon since 
he last saw his sickly-looking eldest born in his 
cradle, 

The sturdy warrior decreed, when young 


Henry 
had completed his t).: “year, that 


6 must 


leave Oxford, where the narrow chamber in 
Queen's College, which he is said to have 
occupied, is still shown. 

He held that no further exemption from 
warlike perils must be allowed on account of his 
extreme youth. 

He was now held fitted to take part in the 
sternest duties of life. 

Eminently active and vigorous, though not 
yet robustly formed, he was at once to be inured 
to all the hardships of military service. 

And it was to be his especial care to reduce 
to subjection the district whence he derived 
his title of Prince of Wales, and which had 
risen in a most alarming rebellion under Owen 
Glendower. 

Young Henry was made commander-in-chief 
of the army operating in Wales. 

He had already made no little progress in the 
extremely arduous task of subjugation, when he 
and the host he commanded were suddenly re- 
called from the land of the Cwmry by the tidings 
of the formidable rising of Percy, better know 
as Hotspur, against the king, in which he was 
joined by the Scottish chief, Douglas, the head 
of the race that had been but a few months 
before the antagonists of the Percies at the re- 
nowned battle of Chevy Chase. 


- 











HENRY OF MONMOUTH, PRINCE OF WALES. 


At the memorable battle of Shrewsbury, where 
the king of England held his own against such 
hostile array, young Harry, now fifteen years of 
age, eminently distinguished himself. 

We can easily conceive him addressing to the 
corps whom he commanded on this memorable 
day, those thrilling words which Shakespeare 
represents him uttering, a few years after, at 


Agincourt :— 

“On, on, you noble English, 
‘Whoee blood is fet from fathers of war-proof ! 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from morn to even feught, 
And sheath’d their swords for lack of argument :— 
Dishononr not your mothers; new attest. 
‘That those, whom you oall fathers, did beget you! 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
And teach them how to war! And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
‘The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 
That you are with your breeding, which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 
‘That hath not noble lustre in your eyes.” 


enn beige _ & well-matched contest, sus- 
sin parties with equal zeal and 
hardihood. 2 


The insurgents had at first the advantage. 
The Northumbrian archers, kept in constant 
practise by their skirmishes with the Scots, were 
of ing skill. Their opponents fell fast 
ben their shafts. 





In the midst of the battle, the king, beset by 


@ powerful body of the enemy, was in imminent 
danger. 


Percy and Douglas were determined that he 


|| | He had now nearly completed his sixteenth 


|| | dower’s strength, not havin; 





should not escape them, and each performed 
almost incredible acts of valour. 

The young Henry, pereeiving the peril of his 
father, rushed into the adverse ranks, and was 
wounded (“And,” says an eye witness, “the 
wound was no shallow scratch,"’) in the face by 
one of the Northumbrian arrows. 

The alarmed attendants would fain have with. 
drawn him from the contest, but he refused to 
set them an example of flight. He told them it 
was not the part of princes to say “ Go on,” but, 
“ Follow me, my friends.” ‘Convey me, I en- 
treat you!” he exclaimed, “ into the midst of the 
enemy, that I may say to my companions in 
arms, ‘ Follow me, your leader, into the combat.’ 
I had rather myself to the danger of for- 
tune, than, by apparent flight, bring ignominy 
upon the military profession.” 

Wherever the foe mustered thickest, and the 
contest was keenest, there was the Prince of 
Wales to be seen fighting and encouraging his 
father’s adherents. At length the battle, which 
was terrible and constant, came to an end. 
Hotspur, who had supported the renown gained 
in many a bloody day, was struck down by a 
random arrow, and his death decided the fight 
in favour of the royal army. Douglas, who had 
performed most doughty feats of valour, seeing 
that the day was lost, turned to fly, and falling 
over a precipice, was taken prisoner. Neither of 
them had succeeded in penetrating to the king, 


| | which was their great object all dey; but his 
N 


life was in no slight peril, for he is said to have 
slain no less than thirty-six men in self-defence. 

Immediately after the great fight at Shrews 
bury, young Henry ceded to complete the 
extremely difficult task of the reduction of Wales. 


but the task he had to perform would not tire 
been easy had he been twice that age. Glen- 
been tried in the 
last. conflict, was still unbroken ; his influence 
with his countrymen undiminished. Henry was 
in great embarrassment for supplies of ead 
In default of receiving any from his extreme! 
lavish and extravagant, and consequently poor 
and pinched, father, he had recourse to the ex 
pedient of pawning what plate and jewels he 
possessed ; no very ample stock, it would appear, 
for he jestingly spoke of them as his “little 
trinkets.” i 

His untiring spirit and energy were ultimately 
successful, and peace was fairly established 
throughout the Principality. : 

Few, at Henry's age, ever accomplished s0 im- 
portant a work. In a parliament held at Glou- 
cester, he received in person, and in the presence 


| of his proud father, the thanks of the House of 


Commons. - 

During the last illness of his father, which 
occurred when Henry had attained his twenty- 
fifth year, the prince attended his sire with 
exemplary filial affection. As he stood near the 
bed with the priest, who was preparing the 
sacrament, the king, whose eyes were dim with 
premature age, inquired what the pricst ws 
doing. 

“Sire,” replied the prince, “he has just con 
secrated the body of our Lord Jesus Christ. I 
beseech you devoutly to adore him under whom 
kin ign and princes have dominion.” 

e king, instantly lifting up hie hands, nd, 
raying fervently, said, “ My son, approach and 
iss me.” And when he had kissed him, he, with 

a trembling voice,which announced his 
ing dissolution, said, “The blessing, my 90, 
which Isaac gave to his son Jacob, fall upon 
you ; may God grant you a long and prosperous 
reign.” And immediately after his spirit passed 
away. : 

Two years later, when Henry V. was in his 
twenty-eighth year, and in the full flueh of man- 
hood, he who contributed so much to the victary 
at Shrewebury became the conqueror at Agin- 
court, at the commencement of which Shaker 
peare makes the king say— 

“This the feast of : 

Datreehtneed cre a, 

‘Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crisplan. 

He that shall live this day, and cee old age, 

‘Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say, ‘ To-morrow is Saint Crispian ;" 

‘Then will he strip his eleeve and show his ears, 

And say,‘ These wounds I had on Criepin’s day. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 163.) 
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BUFFALO BILL, 


THE KING OF THE BORDER MEN. 
—o—. 
CHAPTER XXVIL 


7 |OVING with all ible celerit 
|] it took Captain Brown ined 





front of the canyon. 

“Tt is time to make a noise 
now to attract the main body 
from the interior camp,” said 
he to the officer in of 

P the field-piece. ‘Send a shell 
in among those fellows, and then we will give them 
some pepper from the carbines to settle their opinion 
concerning us.” 

The next instant a couple of platoons of cavalry- 
men sent in a volley from their carbines, which 
dropped two of the Indians from their horses, and 
seemed to have touched more, 


daylight to get toa position in | fierce energy, 


bears and confident ever, thought might break his 


es. 
Leaving their horses, droppin their guns, eomin; 
with knives and hatchets only, Raven Feather, ant 
near twenty of his braves, dashed towards the bor- 
der men. 

Not a yell broke from their set lips. That alone 
told how desperate they were. 

With eyes flashing red, every muscle swollen with 
, like tigers they came. 

And as tigers leaping against bars they cannot 
break, they were met. 

Face to face, knee to knee, and hand to hand 
Raven Feather and Buffalo Bill met. 

Twice the border man parried the deadly thrusts 
of the wily chief; twice again the steel of the 
savage drank his blood, but weak from twenty 
wounds, the Indian’s eyes were not sure, and soon 


the knife of the brave border man reached his body | calls. 


with a fearful thrust. 

‘There was despair in the eye of Raven Feather, 
for nearly all his warriors had fallen around him, 
taking some pale-faces to death as they fell, but he 


dragging their fallen men after them to! made one more mighty effort, 


save their scalps from falling into the 
heads of the foe, the Indi fell 
back into the gorge. y 

Captain Brown threw forward his 
skirmishers, and commenced the 
atcack in earnest, riding to and fro, 
Indian fashion, and firing whenever 
they saw a Red to fire at. 

Ina short time, however, the latter 
wereevidently increased in numbers, 
and the brave officer in command of 
the regulars took a fresh ition 
just at the crest. of a low which 
‘com y covered the mouth of the 

and planting his piece so as 
to throw shell fairly into the faces of 
those who might attempt a charge 
from there, he in his fire more 


while his carbine 
range was excellent, 

That white men were also in his 
front was soon apparent, for the 
sound of heavier guns and hoarser 
shouts fell on his ear. 
sah nie oe Sa 

lesen ou, e in 
the gorge were Towler than ever. 
The crack of rifles could be 
heard as his own fire was suspended 
now and then. 

“Buffalo Bill is at them !” shouted 
Captain Brown. “ Now is our time 
to close uy oe bho month of tie 
canyon, YO) lece 1e 
front, and forward Share with me, 
men—charge !” 

And away on his gallant bay the 
brave captain rode, followed 

and men. 

And now came the most terrible 

work of all. 
, Suddenly huge rocks came bound- 
ing down with a noise louder than 
thunder from the cliffs above, which 
to man could climb. 

Down, with clouds of dust, came 
ton after ton of rock, crushing and 
mangling men and horses all in a 
dreadful mass, 











back to his loved ones, had to delay to pave the 
blood staunched, which poured from many a sad 
gash in his noble frame. 

Bat the delay was brief. In a little while the 
force moved on, 

The two border leaders, our hero and his mate, 
led the van; while, by their side, Frank Stark, who 
had fought as bravely as the bravest, hurried on, 
eager once more to rest his eyes on the noble girl 
who dared the fierce wrath of the fiendish warriors 
to save him from torture. 

On they all sped to the Indian lodges, but, won- 
dering, they looked in vain to see dear ones 
hurrying out to meet and welcome them. 

Not a human being was in sight. 

From lodge to lodge the border men and their 
Kansas followers rushed, but not one of the loved 
ones could be seen—not a voice answered to their 


Buffalo Bill was in agony. 

‘What had become of the he had left behind 
him—where were his mother, sisters, and the rest 
of the captives? What new foe had swooped down 
and gathered them up? 

A cry from one of the men who 
had gone further than the rest in the 

was heard down near the river 
side, and instantly all hands hurried 
to where this man was standing. 

And then they saw a sight which 
froze the hot blood in every heart in 
a brief breath. 

A sight which struck them, for no 
power of theirs could save if one will 
‘was carried out! 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

ON a great square rock, inaccessible, 
except by a mingle narrow path, where 
but one could ascend at a time, and 
this path overhung with a rock which 
her women stood ready to hurl down 
if the ascent was attempted, stood all 
the s prteoners, also the Fraian women 
of the vi the widow of Raven 
Feather, an two wounded white 
renegades, 


Holding poor Lillie, who was bound 
and helpless, a8 were all captives, 0 
before him that her form shielded 
| his body, stood Dave Tutt, with a 

keen knife pointing to her heart, re- 
quiring but a motion to sink it there. 

portion, heiding’ tho poor 
same ion, in; ie ir 
widow bs his shield and Hs his maercy, 

Lottie was in the hands of the In- 
dian queen, and each of the other 
captives were in a similar ition 
at the mercy of the squaws who held 
oer Pale-fa0ee, ise but a hand 

raise a 
us and we strike!” cried 
-no-tee. “We have sworn by the 
Great Spirit, and we will not lie. 
The Waters of the Red River of the 
West will save us from your han 
and when they are dead we 
carry our captives with us!” 
hand of Buffalo Bill clenched 
is long rifle oo hard that the blood 
seemed ready to atart from beneath 
the nails. 











Nothing now remained but con- 
despair—death. 


ny 
They threw down wea, which. 
‘Were of no avail. er 
rode over each other, trampled and even 
each other down with their knives and 
hatchets in their mad endeavours to get out of the 
Way of the terrible avalanche which rained down the 
‘Tountain steeps. 
Backward and forward, to and reeling and 
Staggering, worse than dronken men in their dread 


ight arm hung broken and useless by his side—his 
wasa mass of dirt and bi e was almost, 
alone, only a fow wounded wre around 


were lett alive, 
tage thon ee Oe 
one his me ced a sere h the heart 
cee d not va Coye’ 
mag etn sight lira ve 

¢ a rush which even Buffalo Bill, 


haired 


a not over eighteen, as | Bill. 





PORTRAIT OF MA-NO-TEB, 


He struck down wildly, heavily, and broke away 
the guard of Buffalo Bil, but the latter, closing, 
‘appled him with his strong arms, and then o 
fell among the dying and the dead, the Indian 

undermost. 

But lithe, with the strength of the death-agony, 
the savage turned his opponent, and while his eyes 
glared with fury he clutched his throat with a 
strangling grasp. 

In vain did the border man strive to tear himself 


this | away—his knife was gone—his breath was going— 


his doom seemed certain. 

But now Wild Bill, released victoriously from a 
similar struggle, sprung to his aid, and, quick as 
thought, his keen knife set his mate free from the 


him | Indian’s deadly clutch, 


Sullenly, hate glaring even as his eyes in 
death, Raven Feather sunk down among his fallen 


braves, 

A glad shout of victory rose from the lips of Wild 
It was echoed from cliff to cliff, while he worked 
around for a single living foe. 

Not one could be seen. 

It was over. 

Bven Buffalo Bill, anxious as he was to hurry 


Yet he read death in that fierce 
‘woman’s eye, and he dared not raise 


a hand, 

“Let Dave Tutt 3] Our ears are open !” was 
all that he could ee a 

_Dave Tutt, while a sardonic light gleamed from 
his dark cyoe raised his voice so that it could be 
heard by 

“We know that are victors, that our friends 
are dead, and we eal expect no help from them. 
Yet we are not in your power. Wecandie. But 
it will be by our own choice. Ma-no-tee has spoken 
traly. Every captive shall die at our hands if a 
weapon is raised against us, We have aworn it! 
But we have terms—terms which you can grant.” 

“Name them, fiend in human shape, name them !” 
cried Bill. Hd 

“Hear them,” continued Dave Tutt, “and we 
will give five minutes for their acceptance 
they are offered. It is that you promise on your 
honour as men and soldiers, and swear that you 
will allow every one on thisjrock, red and white, 
their free unrestrained liberty. That you will not 
harm them in any way, nor follow them when they 
depart. On this condition we will surrender 
these captives unharmed into your hands. Speak, 
quick, for if your answer is not yes, so help me 
high Heaven, I strike the first blow here!” 

And the broad blade of his knife quivered over 
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the heart of Lillie, who did not speak, though her 
face, white as snow itself, and her great, mournful 
eyes looking hopelessly down, spoke morethan words 
could say. : 

“Yes—in Heaven’s name, yes!" cried Captain 
Brown, in agony of excitement. 

“Let Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill and Frank Stark—let 
all say yes, and swear it !” cried Dave, his hand still 
base Y th d 

“Yes— es, YES je men, one an 
all, for they were’almost Bere whe the position of 
the captives, 

“ Swear it !" said Dave Tutt, 

“ We swear it,” came solemnly from every lip. 

In an instant every prisoner stood free. 

Soon all that party but one stood on the plain. 

The relatives, clasped in each other’s arms, sob- 
bing out their joy, forgot that they had suffered, 
forgot their past peril in the depth of this new hap- 

ness. 

2 All but one. It was Ma-no-tee. 

Lofty in stature, regal in face and form, there she 
stood on the verge of the rock, the wind blowin, 
back the long, black hair from her shoulders, an 
toying with the folds of her scarlet robe. 

“Raven Feather is dead, and Silver Voice has 

e with him to the happy hunting grounds,” she 
cried. ‘The braves who would have died to defend 
‘Ma-no-tee from the rifles of the pale-faces have all 
fallen, She has no one left to hunt for her or to 
serve het. She will not stay alone, She hates the 
palerfuoes, and will not accept life as a gift from 
their hands. She goes to join Raven Feather and 
Silver Voice. The river epirite bury her in the 
caves of the deep waters !” 

She ceased her wild harangue, drew her scarlet 
robe over her head, and, with a fearless step ap- 
proaching the brink, sprang off, and went down 
ante the mad. current which awept in foam swiftly 

ngs 

cer remeron. we sTuammce the tribe, then all 


‘waa still, 

Shunned by the soldiers, and by:the Kansas men, 
who but for their. plighted word, would have 
rended them limb from limb, the two white rene- 
gades tottered feebly. off to where their horses were 
grazing, and made preparations for leaving. 

CHAPTER XxIx, 
‘Monts have passed since that wild day when the 
spirits of Raven Feather and his warriors sped 
on blood-tipped wings far away to the happy hant- 
ing grounds of their fathers gone before them. 

In the streetg of the great city St. Louis you meet 
men of every class ; hunters in buckskin and far; 
Indians, soldiers, countrymen, and citizens, 

A wild throng of such mcn—a mixed party, in 
which the coloured trappings told that cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry men. wore all on a debauch 
together — swept along, singing B: i 
songs. 

A young girl, not, over sixteen, very, very beau- 
tiful, drew back at the corner to let them pass. 

On her arm hung her satchel of books, for she was 
a school-girl. 

‘The eye of a great bearded sergeant of artillery 
fell upon the shrinking form. Excited with strong 
drink, he shouted— 

“Halt, boys! Here’s a girl that turns her nose 
up at a brave Union soldier.” 

The poor girl would have fled, but the grasp of 
the dranken speaker was on her round arm Ys 
and she could not tear herself from him. 

“Say, is it not true, isn’t your father a Confede- 
rate ?” cried the man, his rum-laden breath throwing 
its sickening smell in her fair face. 

“No, sir; my father’s name fs well known as 
a Union man. He 2: 

And the young girl gave the name of a wealthy 
Union banker, and then added. 

“ Let me paas on, sir, I command!” 

“You don’t pass here until you prove you love 
Union soldiera by kissing every man of the party, E. 
erin the sorgeant. Srhat'e the game, isn’t it, 

2” 

a Aye, aye—that’s the sort!” cried all of the 
drunken crew. 

“ Now, stand still, my beauty; it’s my tarn firet, 
and so put out those pretty lips of yours.” 

“ Base coward! I'll die before I submit to this 
ineult !” cried the brave girl. 

‘The coarse soldier laughed, and bent his shaggy 
bead down as he threw his rade arms about her. 

Wildly arose her scream upon the air. 

“Girl, mind what you're about, or this shall be 
the worse for you!" shouted the sergeant, hoarsely, 
and he raised her form in his arms as if she had 
been but a doll, 

But before he could bend his hot, blotched face 


is—' 





towards her pure lipg, a hqrse and rider came dash- 
ing down the street. 
t was Buffalo Bill. 

With one ‘blow of his clenched hand he dashed 
the miscreant to the earth, while with his other 
arm he encircled the waist of the lovely girl, and, 
lifting her to his saddle-bow, gave the word “on” 
to his noble horse, and dashed through the crowd 
before a hand could be raised to stop him. 


On, on, until he was out of range of any shot | | 


which might, in their mad excitement, be sent after 
him, and then he halted, and looked down into a 
lovely, confiding. face, which beamed up with a. 
look of glad wonder into his own. 

“Tf yon'll tell me where to leave you, miss, 50 

n'll be safe, I'll go back and give.them drunken 

rates satisfaction, if they want it,” said Bill, as he 
drew: his horse to.a . 

“Oh, sir, you are ao brave and so good! I would 
have died before they should kiss me,” cuied the 
lovely girl. 

“Dying would come cheap for a willing kisa 
from.such lipa, but the brute who would force it is 
too mean to die—he ought to be swedged in a 
swamp and fed on raw porcupine skin, shells thrown 
in. But where do you live, miss ?” 

“You have stopped right before my father’s 
house, and—oh, I am so glad! he is now comin; 
down the steps—he can reward you better than I.” 

And the young girl pointed to a fine-looking, 
middle-aged gentleman descending the stone steps 
of a handsome mansion. 

Bill reigned his horse up to the side walk; then 
she hurriedly told her father of her peril, and her 
gallant rescue, 

“Young man, your name, if you please?” said 
the banker. 

The boarder-man gave it, also with his sobriquet 
of Buffalo Bill, 

“1 have heard of you, young man, and all I have 
heard tends to your credit. But what is better 
still, I knew your brave Union father, and I hon- 
oured him in hig life and mourned him in his death. 
But Louisa shall thank you, and as I know you are 
already in the ranks of our country’s defenders, I 
will use my influence to lift you to a position which 
you will honour. Make my house your home while 
you are in town.” 

“T dare not, sir,” said Bill, and hig voice trembled 
ashe spoke, ° 
‘ “Dares not? What is the reason?” asked the 
bapker, in astonishment. 

"Tf Isee ker any more, I shall love her, and love 
above my station would be madnegs and folly !” said 
Bill, bluntly, ang with that humour which is a part 
of his nature, 

“Love her, man! Why, what if you do? I say 
again, make my houge our home.” 

The good mother of Buffalo Bill sat in a neat cot- 
tage in the old part of the city, with her knitting in 
her hand, close by the the twin sisters, while Kitty 
Muldopa, in one corner, waa diligently engaged 
in ring potatoes for the morning meal 

e malea, were not alone in the neat little 
sitting room. 

Wild Bill, in an of uneasiness, sat there, 
for he had got bootaon his feet and a citizen’s suit 
of clothes on his body, and he was like a fish out 
of water in them. 

Frank Stark, handsome and happy in the thought 
of being a reformed man and a Union soldier, was 
also there, looking a love which he dared not speak 
for the pure young girl whom he had saved from 
wrong, and who had saved him from the cruel death 
by torture to which he had been doomed, 

It was a noble group. 

The door opened, for Buffalo Bill was not one to 
stand on the ceremony of knocking‘at his own home, 
and the son and brother came hurriedly in with a 
young and blooming girl on his arm. 

“Louisa, here is my dear mother; there are my 
twin sisters, Lillie and Lottie; there is good Kitt’ 
Muldoon ; and last, but not least, here are Fran 
Stark and Wild Bill, rough diamonds of the hills, 
brave as;the bravest and true as the trucst. Mother, 
girls, and all hands, here is Louisa La Valliere, the 

laughter of an old friend of our father, and if you'll 
love her half as much as I do, you'll try to make her 
as happy as a beaver among young cottonwoods !” 

Then came a narration of the adventure which 
had made him acquainted with the sweet girl and 
her parents, and an invitation through Louisa from 
her parents for the whole family to come and make 
La Valliere mansion their home while in St 
Louis. 

Though not instantly accepted, the offer was 
gratefully listened to, and then work was all laid 
aside. 

But a sudden interruption chased the thought of 
harmony away. 

While Mra. Cody was sitting wrapped in pleasant 
thought near the window, a hissing voice—a low, 
muttered curse—reached her ear, and turning eh¢ 


& | fal, from their pursuit, convinced him for 





saw the hellish face of Jake MKandlas glaring 
through the window. 

Wildly she shrieked his name, and the villain, 
seeing he was recognised, fired his pistol with 
deadly aim at her, and fled away. 

Tn an instant Wild Bill and Prank Stark eprang| 
from their seats, one through the open window, the| 
other out of the open door, in pursuit, but Bu! 
Bill, ing out the words, “My poor mother 
feaped forward as she fell from her chair, 
caught her falling form. 

The blood gushing from a wound in her tem 
seamed to the screaming girls, who rushed 
her side, that it was a death-wound. 

Kitty Maldoon, whose outcries were piercing, 
yet presence of mind to ran for some water. 

A part of this, applied to the lips of the wid 
revived her, and then Bill, to his joy, examini 
the wound found that it was only a grase, Plossl 
ing a furrow in the temple, severing 8 81 
but doing no serious damage. 

Oh, how thankful they al] were when they { 
that the wound was so slight ! 

And now, the excitement over, Buffalo Bi 
wished to go after the villain, whom his m 
had distinctly recognized. i 

But the return of both Frank and Bid, inmuooeml 











he had escaped. 

It was now for them all to be on a const 
watch, for where M’Kandlas was Dave Tutt conld: 
be far distant, and they were men who would novet' 
be without confederates in crime, 





CHAPTER. XXX, 


Ir had been known for some time to the command 
ing general at St. Louis that the confederates were 
recrniting men for their armies from the city. 

But when he heard from the lips of Buffalo Bil 
that Jake M’Kandlas, the great guerrilla leader, 
Dave Tutt, and several other notorionsly desperate 
men, had been seen in town, he began to look on 
the matter with a serious eye. 

“Tt must be stopped—nipped in the bud, sir,” 
eaid he, to the chief of the scouts, for that was now 
the position of our hero. “I give you every 
authority, call for men and means as you need them, 
‘but hunt these men down without mercy, Theyare 
spies and murderers, and if you spare them till they 
reach my hands, the nearest tree will be their 

“Not mach danger of ing them, sit!” 

jot mu of my sparing 
said Bill, “But I wish you would offer a reward 
for their arrest, or any information that leads wit 
—not that I or one of my men want the reward, but 
because money may induce some of their followers 
toturn traitor to them, and let us know where we 
can find them,” nah 

“You are right,” said the general, “I will issue 
a proclamation to that-effect immediately. By the 
way, sir, a valued friend of mine called on me this 
morning who is much interested in pone la 
Valliere. If you will yt it, you shall have an 
ele on your shoulder and a regiment to com- 
mand.” 

“Thank you, general; Mr, La Valliere knows ny 
mind on that subject. Lam not fitted for that posi- 
tion, and have just sense enough toknow it. Inthe 
place I now hold, I can do m 
well, In the other I'd be as helpless as s e 
without a tail, and—wihat's the matter Bill, what's 
upp” Rue 

PThia last question broke excitedly from his lips 
as Wild Bill, closely followed by Frank Stark, 
rushed into the parlour where the general held lis 
ck ace ‘W’Kandlae, Da’ Tutt, and men left 

‘ 6 re ] 
here before the break of day to join Price down 
beyond Pilot Knob. They are all armed and 
mounted on good horees. have it from a poor 
wretch who owed mo a life and wanted to my 
part of the debt, and I know he wouldn’t lie! ‘ 

Wild Bill spoke fast, and every word was distinc! 
and to the point. 

“Have very one of our boys in the saddle aad 
here in fifteen sinates r orled: ORE hero, “Bring 
Powder Face along with you, , 

Not a word on a questioning look, bat away 
hurried Wild Bill and Frank Stark to mount the 


*("Genecal,” said Buffalo Bill, please send 29 
orderly to the cavalry barracks, and have forty- 
three saddled and bridled cavalry horses sent here 
for my use. With led horees to change and relict 
our own, I will overtake these men before ten ele the 
to-night, though they have at least seven how Sn 
start. And when they are overtaken I thi» hai oe 
take care of them. ‘They'll travel no “ther 
else my journey is over.” 
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The general rang for, an orderly, wrote ont the 
order, and sent him in all haste to execute it. 

Then he turned to the chief of scouts, and asked, 

“Do you not want more men, sir? With forty- 
three, including yourself, you are to follow over 
sity men.” 

“Yea, sir, to follow and to wipe them out, too. 
My men know me, and I know them, and two to 
one of this trash is poor odds for us to take. More 
men would be in my way. And now, general, if 
you please, a favour.’ 

“ Anything, sir, that I can grant will not be re- 


ae is only this. You know Mr. La Valliere 
well?” 


“Yes, sir; he is a bosom friend of mine.” 

“Then please tell him yourself, sir, where I have 
gone, and ask him to let little Loo ran down and 
tell my mother and sisters that I'll be back to- 
morrow.” 

“] will do it with pleasure, sir; but I beg you not 
to risk too mx or too rashly expose a life which 
Tfeel will be of great value to the country in this 
erisia.”” | 
“Don’t fear for me, sir. Some red warrior, in 
time, may lift ‘my hair, but no white renegade to 
his race and hig country shall do it. I'll come back 
to reports them used up, sir. Bat hark! I hear 
the chtter of horsemen. They are my boys, for 
you hear no bugles, no jingling sabres; their rifles, 

ive, and revolvers don’t reach your ears with 
their noises till they’re needed.” 

“True, for such service as you perform, they are 
best fitted of all men. I will see you off.” 

And the general with the stars on his shoulder 
valked out side by side with the scout in buckskin, 
and caw him: leap upon his fiery horse. without 
touching foot to atinrup, and run his keen eye along 
the line to. see if every: man was there. 

A quiet smile on his fine face said all was right. . 

Then the led cavalry horses coming up at a 
Be gan man ok e belts ots spare horse, 

word, away they went like leaves on the 
swift autumnal winds 





CHAPTER XXXI, 


‘Mas¥ am eye followed the swift cavalcade that 
ieaed at a gallop through the crowded streets of 
nis, 


Well they might look. 

Three. nobler looking men, three finer horsemen, 
conse bee ae paola who led that | 

om) ody of pl armed, stern- 
Vinged, silent men. " 

Every.lgok and action, every motion as well as 
that stern, thoughtful silence, told that “ deeds not | 
Yords” would mark their career. ‘Three “sons of 
literty” were they. 

On, swiftly-on, until, when night fell, they were 
coursing along the banks of the swift. Gasconade 
iver and cnreloped in the wooded hills and thickly 
&ttled valleys of that region, 

Itwaq moonlight, and, though dark where the 
trees roep thickly on either hand, and the: road 
almost invisible in eome of the dark. ravines, they 
never checked their speed, for they knew they were 
mpidly closing on the oem jsmhoes horses, must be 

given out, for ly that party 

Pawed over ninety miles.of ground—perhaps even 
a with their relief of horses, care 

was probably ten o'clock when they. rode 
tlently through a small settlement. nf 

Our hero had adopted the old army precaution of 
wh out an advanceand rear guard—Wild Bill, 
i two men, rode two hundred yards in advance— 

Tank Stark, with two more, as far in the rear, 
While he led ‘the main ‘2 
seebortly after passing this little settlement, a 

et Was seeu to ascend high in the air, and. then 
‘soother, until five had been counted. 
p uftalo Bill checked his men at once, and calling 
in his two officera, Wild Bill and Frank Stark, held 
a harried consultation, : 

“We're spotted, hoya,” said he. “The ty 
ahead has friends i the settlement back and they 
ae writing news to ’em with their rockets.” 
ame? and it is received and answered,” said Wild 

-; 28 he pointed to.a rocket rising in the sky 
6 ctly ahead of the party, and not more than two 
a three miles. ahead. “They're warned of our 
Suing now, and we'll have harder work than we 
Bat have had if we had come upon ’em unawares, 
the, never boys, we could whip five times 
rip Dumber. member one thing; we must do 
oon the dash. They're used up in horseflesh and 
eee not. We must go through ’em like a winter 
weettorm, cutting and tearing ’em all to pieces ag 


Ke, 
except take the lead now, and we'll all close u, 
to see “the, man to scout three hundred yards ahe: 
tons, Litt limpse of them, and then get back 
© ie Bevins, there's just enough Injun 
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in you to do that work well, Pat out. You know 
what to do!” 

It was but a boy to whom he spoke, in years— 
not over eighteen—but his little frame was wiry. as 
steel, his eyes sharp and active, his heart fearlesa as 
that of the panther, and his nature just suited for 
the work he was in, 

Checking their speed a very little, to breathe 
their horses, they tone on for twenty minutes more, 
ee suddenly half-a-dozen rifle shots were heard 

ront. 


Then for a minute or more all was stall. 

“Tm afraid they’ve gob little. Joe,” said Bill, who 
bed halted his party to receive news from. the 

ront. 

A few seconds more, and more rifle shots. were 
heard, then followed the rapid reports of a revolver, 
and a second after little Joe came tearing back, 
firing as he rode upon..a half dozen horsemen who 
were following him up. 

The bordermen had halted in a dense ahadow 
where trees on both sides obscured the moonlight, 
andthe pursuers out in the light did not.eee. them 
as little Joe dashed back into the muks.of his 


8. 

But they felt them, for a volley from the fore- 
most rank took every man oat of his saddle, and 
as they fell, Buffalo Bill received the report of 
the young seont. 

He had ridden right into the face of the enemy, 
who, mounted and drawn up in good order, waited 
in an open cornfield among the stubble for the onset 
of their pursuers. 

“Drop the horses you are riding—leave them in 
the road and mount the fresh ones—form by eights 
till we reach the opem field, and then spread to,a 
line, and chi when I yell. Frank k takes 
the right, T take the centre, and Wild Bill the left. 
Let your pistols work first, and your knives next. 
When we get into it, every map for himedlf, and 
Heaven for us.all, Remember your homes, wives, 
and your sisters, and don’t let a shot be wasted, 
hat sweep the villains from the footatool.” 

‘These were the brief orders, plainly given, of one 
who speaks quick as he thinks and acts even yet 
more rapidly. 

The formation by eights just filled the road, and 
with horses well in hand, yet ready for the burst, 
the party dashed on. 

‘A minute only passed, the open fiekt was before 
them, and in the clear moonlight, not sixty, but 
more than two hundred men waited for them, for 
several parties had joined Jake M‘Kandlas on the 
route. 

Not an instant did the bordermen hesitate, not a 
second did they wait to count numbers, not even 
for an order did they pause, but riding into line, 
right and left in a gallop, swept forward as their 
leader gave his wild yell— forward like an avalanche, 
firing as they went upon the enemy. 

A volley from the latter emptied only four ox five 
saddles, and then face to face and hand to hand the 
parties met. 

On through the’mass dashed Brffalo Bill, a re- 
volver in each hand; and shot after shot; in the 
ny face of his opponents, dropped a man at every 

Te. 

In a minute he was through, and his trained 
horse wheeling at but-a-tonch of his leg, brought 
him right back into the broken, confused mass. 

Every shot had been fired: from his revolver, but 
now his great knife-blade flashed in the air, and 
came sweeping down here and there as he saw foes 
to strike, while Wild Bill, Frank Stark, and all the 
rest were at the same kind of work. 

It could not last long; scarce the time I take to 
describe it elapsed before the foe, beaten and whipped 
from their stand, made for a dense thicket bordering 
the river. 

All who could gain this left their horses, and 
plunging into the river, either perished in its rapids 
or gaining the other shore, crept away into the 
mountain fastnesses, where, at that time, they could 
not be followed. 

The victory was complete. 

Dead men and horees lay all around—a few wounded 
lay groaning on the . ¥ 

Si now ordered the bivouac fires to be lighted. 
Full two-thirds of the enemy were past doing a 
and the rest were-scattered. Their arms had been 
dropped and horses left, so he had no fear of any 
resumption of the attack. 

His men were counted and looked to as soon as the 
fires were blazing. 

Only four had been killed ; but full half the num- 
pee had been wounded, some severely, others but 
slightly. 

‘There was no surgeon in the party, but half of 
those bordermen were werth more than five-tentha 
of the volunteer surgeons of the army. 

4 Of the enemy more than a hundred lay on the 
eld. 
(To be continued, Commenced in No, 171.) 
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ROGIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 


AND THE LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THE GREEN- 
WOOD SHADE. 


By the Author of * Comic Crusoe,” &e. 
=o 


CHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


Queen _ Berengaria, 
King Richard’s wife, 
as the reader should 
now be informed, lived 
in a nice little palace 
near Windsor, or Wap- 
ping, or Wimbledon, 
or somewhere in that 
direction. 

She never had any- 
thing to say to Prince 
John, but, at the same 
time, kept an eye on 
his proceedings, re- 
solving to tell Richard 
allabout them when he 
came home from the 
wars, 

She was getting 
anxious about the 
§ king, for the last mail 
from Palestine had 
broken down; and 
whether he had been 
killed by Saladin, or tumbled into the Suez Canal, 
she didn’t know, but she hoped for the best, and 
constantly kept ‘the kettle boiling in case he might 
unexpectedly drop in to tea. 

‘Well, to pass the time, the queen was advised to 
hold a grand archery match by several of her ladies, 
who were naturally of an arch disposition, and would 
do anything to forward an eligible match, 

So she sent a telegram to Robin (addressing him 
as R. Locksley, Esq.), inviting him and all his men 
to come to her court and compete for the prizes, 
promising them secure protection, and first-rate 
entertainment. 

mr course Robin and all his men were delighted. 

ked up their traps and set out in a body, 

g the lovely Marian, alias Mrs. Locksley. 
the meantime, Sir Rupert’s application to 
pounce John had prepared a nice little trap for our 
ero. 

“Well, I've heard a good deal about this Robin 
Hood before,” was the prince’s reply, “and _ it 
strikes me he wants taking down a peg or two. The 
very best way is to hang him; that’s a sort of 
remedy I have never known to fail. I'll tell you 
what, my lords and gentlemen, I want to get out of 
oe a bit for a little excursion, so we'll make up 

leasure- euerET take one thousand armed men 
wit h us, an le over to Sherwood to capture this 
outlawed band !” 

“Oh, that will be joyful !” cried the reverend 
arty dancing with delight. 

agreed it was a capital idea; so the noble 
party soon sor iatt the capital for the purpose of bring- 
a bin to capital punishment. 
e expedition was strictly private, 

John ae uised himself as an Aonest man, so did 
the Earl of Huntingdon and several others, and 
nobody suspected who they were. 

In two days they got to Nottingham, so unplea- 
santly near tobin's s head-quarters, that if he didn’t 
escape at once he might expect his head to be cut 
off, and his body ‘tiviled into quarters with tolerable 
certainty. But, meanwhile, a turn of luck had got | 
him nicely out of the ickle, for, by accepting the 
queen’s invitation, he had slipped out of the way 
just in the very nick of time. 

So, by the time the prince and his men got to 
Nottin am, they were taken a-back to find that 
Robin faa teben a back way out of the forest with 
all his band, including even his hat-band. 

Nobody, however, knew where he was gone, 
whether to York, or to Jericho, or to blazes ! 

Prince John, on hearing that he had thus lost 
Robin Hood, lost something else, z.¢., his temper ; 
so did the abbot, who longed for revenge against 
Robin for robbing him of his tin, and the baron ditto, 
with regard to his daughter. 2 

So did the Earl of Huntingdon, who wished to 
et rid of a dangerous rival ; and, lastly, so did the 
sheriff of Nottingham, who entertained Prince 
John, and was as eager to catch the gallant outlaw 
as the rest. 

At York the pursuers were told that Robin had 
gone to Newcastle; when they posted on to that 
town, they heard that it was all a mistake—he had 
set off for Wales. 

Others said they had fled to Chester, and some 
that they had embarked at Liverpool for California, 












inky 
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In short, the prince and his followers were led a 
regular, or, rather, irregular wild-goose chase ; but 
the best of it was, they never caught the goose, which 
made them feel like geese themselves. 

At last, just as they were giving up the enter- 
prise, Sir Rupert, looking through his patent 
telescope, declared he could see something green in 
the valley, about forty miles off, which looked like 
Robin’s body of archers. 

All the rest eagerly peeped through the telescope, 
but nobody could decide whether it was a body of 
men or a field of cabbages, 

Another march of ten miles, however, confirmed 
them in believing that they had found their prey at 













| last, and they put on double speed instanter. 


The flight became a chase, Robin spied his pur- 
suers, and hired horses at the very next town. 

When the foresters were mounted, they rode like 
Mazeppa, Dick Turpin, and Johnny Gilpin, all put 
together. 

Prince John put on more speed; they rode night 
and day without stopping, for 36 hours, and at last 
only came up to the “ merry, men,” just as they 
entered the gates of the queen’s palace. 

“The scoundrels! they are safe now!” cried 
John, grinding his ro; poral teeth, “Blister ’em [” 

“Blow 'em !” added Sir Rupert the baron, 















ROBIN HE BOWED A BOW. 


“ Plague take 'em !” cried the earl. 
“ My blessing—backwards—on ’em !” ejaculated 
the reverend abbot. 
But John was one 
Who wouldn't be ‘ done ;”” 
He thought it no fnn 
‘That Robin had won, 
In the race they had run; 
So to swear he begun, 
Calling Robin a scoundrelly son of a gun. 


“Tl show ‘em who I am,” he cried, “queen or 
no queen ! I’m master here, and if I choose to have 
these outlaws arrested, Til do it! It takes some- 
thing powerful to stop me, when my blood's up, 
which it is now, to boiling point. What ho there! 
Ifyon don’t open the gates, though they are of 
solid iron, I swear, by Jupiter, 1711 burn ‘em down !” 

So saying, H.R.. HH. kicked at the gate furiously. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
How John the Regent tried to catch 
Bold Robin at the archery match, 
But had to mind what he was arter, 
And, instead of Robin, he caught a Tartar! 
| THE queen received Robin and his men as 
graciously as the present author would receive a 


PRINCE JOHN PUT ON MORE SPEED, 


£100 note, should any of the readers be generous 
enough to send him such a gift, 
As the ancient ballad says— 
















i ao ee gallant Robin wed a bow, 
‘he queen she smiled a smile, 
ice John was making an awfal Tow 
At the portal all the while. 
But the walls were stout, and held well out, 
And nobody let him in’; 
Though the royal sinner could smell the dinner, 
. wnt the guests did Bow bm gi. 
‘or the table was spread, jueen at the head, 
_aotide hee bold Robin | sat, . ng 
, oh! my gracious! 'twas most splendacions 
me foe such a feast as that, 
ey had plenty of prog, and plenty of grog, 
Fish, flesh, fowl, wine, and beer, 
Each pair bad a joram of tiquor b before’ a 
And no end of the richest cheer. 
















































them being 
mortally hungry, for they had not had bite or sup| 
for two days—the odour of, the glorious 
which came rafting through the keyhole was 
Laritd it dian’ t seem as if Prince John, with all 
threats, could induce them to allow him 
so he gave it up fora bad job, and,, with his 
eae th 
Soon after the queen’s banquet the great archery| 
match began. a 
ts bi at that) 
time rather a wild ea infes! ions, tigers, 
elephants, &c., but they were al J Lest i up. im 
cages in a Separate part called called the Zoological 
Monday, and during the Christmas holidays. 
The target was got up to represent old Bob 
Ridley, and the mark oe his left eye; distance 
as ees were 300 tuns of bitter ale, a cella 
full of gooseberry wine; mine live -pigs, and a 
yolume of this periodical bound in Russian Jeather, | 
divers citizens, yeomen, and others, and 
his band gallantly got up i in full fig,« 
very fine jigure as members of the 
rs 
I shall not attempt to describe the oe all 
matches are much alike, especially paraffins, 
The citizens shot well, so did the queen’s archers; 
crew would shoot better still, j 
The inferior prizes were won by degrees, - 2 
A renowned pork butcher won: the» 
them, and even then, their tails having been 
made them rather slippery customers, | © 
Many tried hard for the “bitter ale”. 
against Robin’s men who did get them.’ fn 
Will Scarlett, adjusting his eye4 
Dundrearified air, fixed his bow tig! 
mounted 
mighty charger, followed by so many armed 
that you couldn’t count them, unless 
galloped into the lists. 
great grandfather r he 
claimed, fiercely, ‘‘I’ll put’a finish to this little 
Hullo, there ! make way. I command you all 
shooting.” we 
e 


Robin’s foes couldn’t stand it—all of. A 

powering, 
set off for his own palace in one of his very 

The place fixed upon was 
Gardens, to which it was only 6d, admittance 
1,500 yards, 
The competitors were of all the queen's 

Robin’ 

Foresters. 
but there was many a better who beled eee 
he had to chase them all overthe park ere! 
being bitterly disappointed, indulged in 
going to shoot, when Prince John, 

“ By the bones of my great 

“Just what we intend to do, 


shooting here till the evening,” was the’ 
Little John, who didn't care for the great 
bit. 

“Varlets ! I'll teach you to talk to me Y 
the latter. ‘What, ho! there; in the ki 
take Robin Hood and his whole gang- into’ 

“Tn the king’s name,” cried the q 
pavilion, “ don’t do anythin of the kin 

“T will be obeyed !” exclaimed Prince. 
* So will I,” said the queen. 

“ Off with his head I" exclaimed Jobst, 
“Shan’t !” said the queen. 
aot upon your unbolting this 











« 
oat 
4 







“ And I insist upon your bolting 
H.M. 


“Come, you had better open.” 
“Go; you had better shut up.” 
The prinee, being at the head te a 
managed to ‘burst in the gates, almost 
himself with rage, and, as he thundered #, he als! 
thundered out— A aneaill 
“Now, my men, seize the outlaws.’ 
But even imong his oa Sollee nobody stirred, 
though the scene was altogether a stirring sight. 
Well, there was a fight all round before matters 
could be got all square, and the end of it was that. 
Robin, Little Jol Scarlett, bit all the other, 
leaders of the band’ were nabbed ae 
resistance, had the “ darbies lapped roa 
wrists, and were about to be marched ae perce 
two policemen each, when somebody int 
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(To be continued. Commenced in No 
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“ CATCHING HOLD OF THE WHEEL HE WAS LIFTED UP OUT OF THE RIVER.” 


THE KING OF THE SCHOOL, | tinued to watch, however, and in a short time 









- x a the young villain again appeared, this time 
OR, WHO WILL WIN? wearing his hat. 
y the Author of “Curvy Cisz,” “StRoNGBOW,”| “Going out, are you? Then I'll see where 
&e., &e. you go,” Frank thought. 
—— + And then he rang the bell. 
CHAPTER XIX.—(continued.) The landlord appeared. 


“ How big is your pot- -boy ?” 
UR hero at once concealed himself behind] “About your size,” replied the man, rather 
the curtain, and Baynes at the same | astonished at the strange question. 


moment withdrew, “Then lend me a rough-looking old coat of 
The King of the School fancied that | his. Here is half a sovereign as security that 


perhaps his adversary had seen him. He con-! I bring it back,” - 


Arnin 4, 1370, 
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The landlord looked pugzled. 

However, he went away, and soon aftcrwards 
returned with a shaggy garment of ancient 
fashion and appearance. 

When our hero had put it on noone could 
have identified him at a few yards distance. 

He then hastily walked out into the strect, 
and followed Baynes, who was some yards 
a-head. 

One thing rather puzzled Frank. 

The youth he was following catried a leather 
bag by his side slung by a strap across his 
shoulder, 

What-he vould want with such a piece of lug- 
gage, Egerton could not imagine, unless Baynes 
‘was going out of town. 

But:that:could not be, for he was walking in 
the wrong direction ; going towards the waterside 
instwad.of to the railway-station. 

The best way to find out whké hée’ wad up to 
woulfl ‘be to follow him, 


Baynes very-soon reached-the-riverwit 
not very far from :the: ptbliowhOuse at which it 
sé@med hi t ae 


He jumped into a boat, unmoored it, and began 
to row slowly up the stream. 

“What skall I do?” thought Frank. 
follow him on the water, perhaps he will recog- 
nize me, for I could not row in this great thing 
of a coat. 

After a few minutes’ consideration, he came to 
the conclusion that he would walk ; there was a 
road running almost parallel with the river— 
about a handred yards from it—and as Baynes, 
being compelled to work against stream, was not 
going very fast, he would have no great difficulty 
in keeping up, 

He did so, keeping his enemy in sight for 
more than three miles. 

Presently Baynes pulled across to the opposite 
side of the stream, and tying his boat to the root 
of a willow tree landed. 

“Oh, what a fool I was! 
now |!” exclaimed our hero. 

Baynes, however, instead of making off across 
country kept by the river bank. 

He carried his bag with him, and walked on 
for at least a mile before Frank could form any 
idea as to his destination. 

“The old ruined mill! She is there !” at last 
burst from young Egerton’s lips as he saw in the 
distance an ancient building, which did not-bear 
the best reputation, being looked upon'by the 
Tusties of the neighbourhood as the abode ‘of 
ghests, goblins and evil spirits. 


I shall lose him 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE ABDUCTION, 


BErore we follow Frank Egerton any fawher 
if Ris adventures, it will be necessary to carry 
our téaders back to the previous evening. 
We-tnnst see what had become of Kate @on- 
wraygwhose sudden diesppearance from het home 
gue pends had caused so much constemation 
arth 


The-girl had gone out, as she said, to “pur- 
datss' a few ttle ornaments wherewith to 
tentler herself more charming, if possible, in the 
eyes‘of Ker young lover. 

She had completed her purchases, and’ was 
about to tetarn home, when a sudilen faticy 
posseseed her to stroll along by the banks of the 
rivor;-and look at the spot where she first"met 
Frimk, on Hat eventful afternoon when he 
saved’ ber life and her father's. 

The sun had hardly gone down, and the moon 
would goon rise, and give almost as much light 
as the greater luminary ; so there would be no 
danger in taking a little walk alone, especially 
as Ballsbury was now considered free from the 
few bad characters who had for some time past 
made it their head quarters. 

At least, so argued the girl. 

The night was still ; hardly a breath of wind 
stirred the sere and yellow leaves of the great 
clm trees that stood on eithor side of the road. 

Kate's footsteps, light and tripping though 
they were, sounded very distinctly on the hard, 
‘sandy road. 

Suddenly she fancied she heard another and a 
loader tread bebind her, 

She turned sharply. 


“Te I! 


The shrubs and trees threw strange, weird 
shadows upon the roadway, but no human being 
was visible. 

“Tt was but fancy,” she ‘thought, and, sum- 
|moning up all the courage her little heart pos- 

assed, climbed over a:stile, and took the foot- 
path across a meadow towards the water-side. 
, All: het-fears vanished as ‘soon -as she-found 
herself in the fair open moonlight which now 
illumined the face of nature. 

On she tripped like some fairy vision, till at 
| length the river-side was reached. 

‘es, that was the spot! 

It was just where that big eddy was circling 
round and round that the boat was overturned, 
j and there, beneath that drooping willow, Frank 
brought her to land. It was there she first felt 
‘his -atar encitcling her waist, and heard his 
much-loved yoice. 

Bright and happy thoughts sprang up in her 
mind—soon to be rudely dispelled. 

—-While in the midst of ier meditations, a rude 
‘hand was placed upon her shoulder. : 

Giving a half smothered shriek, she sprang 
round to find herself face to face with Baynes, 
and a low-looking ruffian who inspired infinitely 
more terror in her mind than his companion. 

“Silence!” exclaimed the first-named in- 
dividual, harshly. ‘If you utter another sound 
I swear I will kill you.” 

The command was unnecessary, for the poor 
girl was so terrified as to be utterly unable to 


“Come this way,” continued Baynes ; then, 
seeing that there was great danger of her faint- 
ing, he said to his companion— 

“Hold her up on the other side, Bob, and 
bring her along as quickly as po-sible. There 
may be some one about, and it would never do 
to be seen.” 

“Right you are, young guvnor. I ain’t no- 
again. We'd get seven year a-piece, make no 
bloomin’ herror !” 

“ Hold your tongue, and come along,” replied 
Baynes, who shaddeted when his companion 
mentioned the panBshiiient tat woultibe ‘fitted 
out to them, 

Between them tity hurried the pdor}helpless 
girl along, till they’teached a point about a 
‘qnarterof # mile up the river. 

A boat was there, mesred te a bush upon the 
bank. 

*“In with you.” 
‘This rough cotimand was addressed byBuynes 





+o poor Kate, who was too far overcomé by fear , 
‘| to be able either to comprehend or obey. 


"bBob ” 
“That's me, young guvser.” 
“ Come here and lénd us a hand. 








mediately stepped ont, and helped’ 
young employer to place ‘itis ‘prey'in the stern 
sheets of the craft. 

“Now pull ag‘hard as you ¢an.” 

Bob did: so, and the beat silently shot sp’ 


id yous get’ those padlocks and keys?” 
asked Baynes, wien they had journeyed about 
two‘tmiles in silenee. 

“'¥es, guvtior.” 

“Because it will be necessary to keep this 
young lady quiet for a time, till she has got over 
her excitement.” 

“ Axing yer parding, young guvnor, but where} 
are you going to take her?” 

“ Up to the old ruined mill.” 

Poor Kate, though a good, and generally speak- 
ing a very sensible girl, was not altogether free 
from superstition, 

She had often heard the character borne by 
the Place to which her captor was taking her. 

oO 





spectral building, the outlines of which were 
now becomin, 

she would end 
water. 


tion had not Bub the boatman dropped his oars 
and scized her. 





wise in any partickler hurry to wisit the beak | days afterwards dense cloudsof smoke 


| 





Ske jumped up from her seat suddenly, and | slight attempt had becn made to render 
would certainly have carried out her rash resolu- | able. 


‘unhallowed merriment were 
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gaged for abduction, and: don’t know nothin) 
about suicide or mutder.” 

“Hold your tongue, you fool,” growled Bayne: 
and passing his arm round the girl’s waist, h 
held her close to him by main force. 

Then, for the fitst time, Mate spoke. 

“ You will repent this vileoutrage when Fran\ 
comes,” said she. 

“¥rank will never know what has become o 
you, unless—” 

“ Unless what ?” 

“TI will tell you presently ; but don’t thinl 
Egerton will ever find your hiding-place. Wate 
doesn’t leave any track, you know, and that i 
why I brought you by boat.” 

“Let me go. I will promise to tell no-one.” 

“Perhaps I'll let you go, presently, if-you ar 
good.” 

“Help! help! help! Frank !”’ she screamed 

“ Silence !” said Baynes, 

And to enforce his command he thrust a thid 
handkerchief into her mouth, thus effectual; 
gagging the poor girl. 

The boatman pulled away stolidly, and in; 
short space of time landed his living cargo a 
a spot about fifty yards below the old mill. 

This structure was situated on a little islan 
in the midst of the stream. 

There was just room enough for the mill itsel 
and a little plot of garden, now, however, over 
grown with weeds and sedges. 

A rude bridge, composed of two planks, sup 
ported on piles, connected the building with th: 
main land. 

As before said, the mill had for a long tim 
been deserted. 

A dreadful tragedy had taken place ther 
some years before; the miller, his wife ané 
servant, had been found brutally murdered, and 
the place plundered. 

Who did the deed was nevér known, bué a few 
prodiaime: 
that the place was on fire. 

It seemed as though incen@darism had tried & 
obliterate the track of murder. 

The fire, however, only partly destroyed the 
interior of the building, and ruined the 
machinery. 

The outer wails were almost as good as ever. 

Some few months after the fire just men- 
tioned, a good gossip from Ballsbary was return- 
ing home one night from the neighbouring town 

Haftsbury, and, having partaken plenteously 
of strong ale by the: road, managed to take & 
wrong turning. 

That, however, was an affair of little con- 
sequence, as he krtw the bearings of the 
country ; but to get-home from the place where 
he first discovered his blunder, the poor fellow 
had to pass by the ruined mill. 

As he neared the building, strange sounds of 
lagerrd, lights Aiticd 
to and fro, aad dusk¥ichredWere seen inside 
the building. 

The maa told his talé, aad was kaughbd‘et for 
‘hie pains. l 7 

Scéfitiosenid tHat the tight was MFill-o'-4he 
Wiep, and ‘the: latiftiter only the hambb cry-of 
some watet fowl. 

‘And yet'from that timb the ‘éld- mall Bere the 
reputation of being ‘Hatsted. 

* ca e 


* "* 
Baynes, still kecping Hiotern Mast royndMate 
Conway's waist, humied her cue aac 


the bridge of planks‘before nti 

Then he halted. : 

“Lift her op, Bob, and carry Herein, rhe 
nob eaughhuptiw gta in’ arta age 

‘ob caught up the girl in his 

not feeling quite up to the task,—abd trated 
with her across the frail bridge. 

Kate made one struggle to throw hereelf from 
his arms into the stream, but the boatman was 


to Bayues’s 


Rather than be imprisoned in that weird, | too strong for her. 


The door of the old mill opencd 


dimly visible in the moonlight, | touch, and Kate found herself in the interior of 
all her troubles in the glistening | the building. 


A most desolate place it was, though some 
it habit 


Doors and windows had been constructed, an 
a few rude articles of furniture were there, but 


“Yoo must take better care on her young |the beams and rafters, blackened by the action 


guvnor,” observed the man, 


“TI vos honly hin- | of the fire, looked terribly grim, 
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Round the walls were nets and rods, be- 
tokening that the old mill ‘was sometimes the 
zesort of salmon poachers. 

Bob the boatman placed his burden upon a 
air, and then stood waiting the further oom- 
sands of his employer. 

“Leave the place,” said Baynes. © 

“All right, guvnor, shall I wait at 
‘boat 2” 

“No, go heme, I shell walk back.” 

The man gave a rude bow and withdrew. 

As soon as he-had gone, Baynes turned ‘o his 
captive with @ smile, and coming close to her 
ssid— 

“Do'you know why I have brought you here, 
Kate?” 

“Ido hot ; but anless yon let me go you will 
be panished for this outrage.” 

“I brought you here because I love you, 
Kate.” : 

~You kaye chosen a very strange method of 
showing your love, Mr. Baynes ; but as I cannot 
possibly eare anything about you, pray ve. kind 
enough to allow me to depart.” 

“No. You cannot go till you promise to be- 
cone my wife.” 

“A boy like you to talk of marrying! 
ida is absurd.” 

Kate spoke with a sneer, which cut Baynes to 
the heart. 

However, ewallowing his rage, he replied— 

“Has Frank Egerton never said anything of 
marriage 2” 

At this insolent query Kate Conway’s temper 
was fairly aroused. 

She clenched her little fist, and struck at 
Eaynes with all her strength. 

Disregarding her impotent rage, the young 
roffian continued— 

“I know he has promised to mi on ina 
few yeara’ time, tut he shall not do x0 Iwill 
marry you when I am of age, and in proof that I 
am in earnest, I swear, by all the powers that 
te, you shall not leave this place till you have 
ane this letter, promising to become my 

Baynes’s recent reverses of fortune, together 
with ‘the quantity of bad brandy he had swal- 
lowed during the past day or two, had rather 
muddled his head, and made him speak like a 
melo-dramatic madman. 

But Kate thought him the most cool and 
determined raffian imaginable. 

“I will never sign any such letter!” she 
toldly replied. 

“We will see. ‘Pwenty-four hours in this 
dreary ‘old den may induce you to alter your 
decision,” 

He then went out, leaving the hateful letter 
he wished her to sign, upon the table, with a 
pen and a pocket ink-bdottie. 

Kate heard sounds like the fastening of 
chains and locks, a Mr. Baynes departed, 

She was a prisoner then. 

Assoon as his footsteps had died away, she 
began to examine her prison, a feat rendered 
posable by the bright harvest moon. 

e reom she was in was some distance above 
the water, and had apparently once been a kind 
of store-loft, 

The door was fastened securely, and there was 
no way of escape but by the window. 

Kate looked out. 

Immediately beneath her was the huge water- 
*heel, which had escaped the ravages of the 
ize, and since then had hung and turned at the 
will of the waters, with a restless, never-ceasing 
table and splash, 


Ik was evident she could not escape that 


the 


The 


way. 

Shé resurned to the table in the centre of the 
f0om, sat down, and catching sight of the hateful 
jeter Baynes had left for her signature, tore 
Xt into fifty pieces and threw it out into the 


ane sore hereelt from intrusion, she piled 
? Turniture shecould move against the door, 
tnd tried to rest, os : 

But the mournful creaking of the watcr-wheel, 
in its Never-ceasing revolutions, and the strange 
Doises catited by the wind as it whistled through 
a around the ruined old building, together with 

© many strange thoughts that kept rushing 





through her brain, effectually prevonted Kate 
from sleeping. 

Not till the sun had fairly risen did she close 
her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FRANK TO THE RESCUE. 
OF course yon have guessed by this time that 
Frank Egerton was quite right in his supposition 
that Baynes was going to the ruined mill. 

The promising young scoundrel who had 
planned and executed the abduction of Kate 
Conway, suddenly chanced to remember the 
following afternoon that his fair prisoner had 
neither food nor drink. 

Not that the recollection troubled him much. 

“Starvation will do her good,” thought he; 
‘will bring her to her senses, and show her how 
completely she is in my power. Then, perhaps, 
she will consent ; not that I care much about 
her, but it would be a blow at Egerton’s heart.” 

He leisurely collected some food, which he 
placed in the leather bag before mentioned, and 
started. 

Frank, as we know, followed. 

Baynes, after landing, walked up to the mill, 
and had just set his foot on the bridge of 
planks, which communicated only with his side 
of the shore, when he caught sight of Frank. 

There was no possibility of reaching the mill 
from Egerton’s side of the stream, except by 
boat, or by swimming. © 

* Stop, villain !" shouted Egerton. 

Baynes made no reply, but with a threatenin; 
shake of the fist, darted -acress the bridge an: 
entered the mill, 

“ How can I reach the scoundrel?” exclaimed 
Frank. 

A moment’s hesitation, then he plunged into 
the water and began to swim across. 


Baynes saw his object, and, rushing out from’ 


the mill, broke down the bridge. 

“You shall never see her again, Egerton! 
Rather than surrender her to you, I will plunge 
her into the stream !” he shouted. 

Frank: made no reply, but changed his 


course, 

Inetead of swimming towards the bank, he 
maade direct for the mill itself, which, as before 
said, stodd in the centre of the stream. i 

A piercing shriek’ caused him to lift up his 
eyes as he bravely struggled against the flood. 

Baynes had thrown open the wooden folding 
windows of Kate's prison chamber, and there 
he stood angrily clutching her by the arm, 

“Tell him to keep away,” he said. 

“ Frank, Frank | help me!” cried Kate. 

“ By Heaven | if he approaches nearer, I will 
shoot him! Keep back, Egerton, if you value 
your life {” 

As he spoke, the young ruffian drew a small 
pistol, and took aim at Frank’s head, which was 
the only portion of his body visible. 

Frank heard the threat, and saw the levelled 
weapon; but he.did not heed either. 

“ Bang 1” went the weapon, as a puff of white 
smoke pdlinted the air, and the bullet splashed 
up the water close by Egerton’s ear. ; 

“ Perdition seize him !” muttered Baynes, as 
he hurled the empty and now useless weapon at 
his foe, with no better aim. 

“ Frank, are. you-hurt, darling?” exclaimed 
Kate. “Quick, dear, and saveme. Heis hurting 
me.” 

“ Patience a moment, love,” reptied Frank. 

Making a desperate struggle against the swift 
waters, he swam right up to the wheel, which 


still continued its revolutions, and, catching hold | self. 


of it, was thereby lifted bodily up out of the river 
to nearly a level with the floor on which stood 
Raynes, still holding Kate Conway by the arm, 
and apparently endeavouring to throw her over 
into the water. 

Making a desperate spring, Frank leaped off 
the wheel, caught the side of the open window 
and scrambled in. 

“ Now, villain, it is my turn !” 

“Ha, ha, ha! follow meif you dare !” laughed 
the unhappy youth, as, finding his plans foiled, 
he leaped out of the opening by which Frank 
had entered. 

Egerton saw the foaming tide close over his 
rival's Lody, then he turned his attention to Kate, 








who had swooned from the excitement to which 
she had been subjected. 

He knelt down by her side, kissed her lips and 
cheek, calling her by every endearing name he 
could remember, and soon had the pleasure of 
seeing the flush of consciousness returning to 
her brow. 

In a few minutes more she was able to sit up, 
and then to stand erect. 

They then began to look round to find some 
method of escaping from the mill, and also to 
see what had become of Baynes. 

That young gentleman, however, was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“ How are we to get away from this horrid 

lace, dear?” asked Kate, who clung close to 
ber lover, although his clothes were dripping 
with water. 

“T can't think for a moment. 
become of Baynes, I wonder ?” 

“ Drowned, I expect. I saw his head strike 
against tho wheel as he jumped out.” 

“T am afraid he has not met with any such 
good luck. You know, darling, there is an old 
proverb to the effect that those born to be hanged 
can’t be drowned.” 

Kate laughed slightly. 

All her courage had returned now that Frank 
was with her. 

After the King of the School had looked round 
for a few minutes, he said— 

“T fancy those planks will reach the shore. 
If they won’t, I must swim out and put up the 
bridge again,” 

A short spell of work convinced him that he 
was right in his estimate. 

The planks he had alluded to formed a first- 
rate bridge over which they had both passed, 
and in a very short space of time the. young 
folks were on their way back to Ballsbury, Kate 
telling Frank as they went along all that had 
happened. 


But what has 


CHAPTER XXIl. 
LEGAL ADVICE, 


Frank: did not remember anything about 
Baynes’s boat till he reached Ballsbury, and 
began to tell his tale to the sergeant of police. 

Then he remembered the circumstance. 

A constable was at once despatched to secure 
the craft, and find out its owner, who, no doubt, 
was implicated in the plot. 

When the man reached the place no such 
boat was to be found. 

Strict search was made for the body of young 
Baynes ; but although the drags’ were used un- 
ceasingly, it could not be brought to light. 

No. one doubted that the young ruffian had 
met his death in the stream that had witnessed 
g0 many of his villanies. 

A man, supposed to be the boatman who had 
aided him in carrying Kate away, was soon 
afterwards apprehended and brought before the 


tes. 

When told the charge against him, he simply 
smiled and requested to be allowed to communi- 
cate with Mr. Bateman, an attorney véry much 
sought after by the criminal classes. 

Mr. Bateman, for the defence, called upon 
Kate Conway to swear that-the accused’ was the 
man who had been employed by Baynes. 

This the girl declined to do, though she felt 
convinced, in her own mind, that. he was the 
guilty party. 

Still, remembering that it was night time, and 
that she was dreadfully alarmed, slic declined 
to run the risk of accidentally perjuring her- 


“To the best of your belief it was this man ?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Yes.” 

“Now don't you think it might have been this 
individual or this ?” 

Ashe spoke, Mr. Bateman waved his hand, 
and two men came forward from the body of the 
hall. 

Both, strange to say, strongly resembled the 
prisoner in dress, igure, and countenznes. 

Kate was perfectly confounded, and_ the more 
she looked in the three grimy, crucl, but stolid 
faces before her the: more was she puzzled to 
know which of them had been her companion on 
that memorable moonlight evening. 
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“You cannot say which is the man?” sug- 
gested Bateman, 

“T cannot.” 

“Then, of course, the prosecution cannot be 
sustained, and your worship will discharge the 
prisoner ?” 

“T suppose I must do so,” replied the magis- 
trate, “The prisoner may leave the dock.” 

The man did so, but, as soon as he had reached 
the body of the hall, the police sergeant stepped 
forward. 

“T am determined to have the man who com- 
mitted the outrage, so to make sure, I arrest all 
three of you.” 

“Not so fast, my good friend,” said Mr. 
Bateman. “ You have no power to ‘do anything 
of the kind.” 

To tell a policeman that he has not the power 
to do certain things is, of course, to put him in 
a violent passion. Our friend, the sergeant, was 
no farther removed above earthly passions than 
the rest of his profession, and, therefore, he 

very red in the face with anger. 

“What do you mean by interfering with me? 
Constable Jones, step this way.” 

The urbane lawyer, however, only smiled the 
more. 

“You are doing an illegal action, my friend 
of the police,” said he, holding up a warning 

inger. 

“ How illegal ?” demanded the ser, it, while 
We poor constable who had been led started 

as though the three prisoners had suddenly 
been transformed into as many vipers. 

“You have heard this young lady’s evi- 
dence 1” 

“J think she swore that there was only one 
man in the boat besides Baynes.” 

“ Certainly she did.” 

“Then you must not arrest these persons at 
the same time for an offence committed by one, 
These three men could net, have been rolled into 
cue fot the occasion.” 

e sergeant was puzzled, and scratched hi 
head in hopes of extracting an idea, 

“What am I to do?” he at last asked. 

“As soon as you have paid my usual fee—you 
know the amount—I 11 be most happy to ad- 
vise you,” replied Mr. Bateman, “ Toon do 
business on credit.” 

A roar of laughter, in which even the magis- 
trate joined, made the policeman more furions 
than ever. 

Frank Egerton at that moment fortunately 
came to the rescue of the unhappy official. 

“Here is your money,” said he. “Now be 
kind enough to give the sergeant the advice you 
promised.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr, Bateman, testing the 
coin between his teeth, “The officer can take 
either of the men into custody, separately, but 
he cannot apprehend them all at once. And if 
he fails to establish the charge, he is liable to be 
cast for damages.” 

The worthy sergeant, after consideration, 
wisely declined to have anything to do with the 
three individuals who so much resembled each 
other, and so the case came to an end. 

Frank escorted Kate home, and, after a tender 
adieu, returned to Lexicon College. 

A surprise was in store for him. 

A letter was lying upon his desk, the address 
written in a hand that he well knew, 

Several of the boys had gathered round to look 
at it, for they, too, recognized the florid pen- 
a the reader no lon, 

'o keep the no ins the 
letter was from Baynes, Be mere 

Feeling no small amount of curiosity to know 
what he could have to write about, as well as to 
know how he man: to escape the watery 

ve every one thought had received him, 

‘rank opened the billet. 

As he read it his brow grew stern. 

The tone of the letter was threatening, and 
Frank was not accustomed to receive threats 
calmly. 

It ran something in the following style :— 

“Mr, EGzRTon.—No doubt you fancied me 
dead, but you will find that I yet live to be 
your evil genius. You have baulked me this 
once, but next time I shaH triumph. Kate 
Conway shall never be your wife. 

“ H, BAYNE,” 








Frank then looked at the envelope again, and, 
to his great surprise, found that it bore the 
Ballsbury post mark. 

First of all he consulted with the doctor ; but 
thet worthy gentleman could not understand it 
at all. 7 


Only one thing appeared at all clear to his| | 


mind: that was that Baynes had by some very 


marvellous mischance escaped the death he s0| | 


richly deserved. 

Frank then proceeded to the residence of his 
friend—the sergeant of police. 

That worthy looked at matters in a more 
worldly way. 

“Did you watch to sce what became of the 
young ruffian after he leaped out of the mill 
window ?” he asked, 

“No,” replied Frank. 

“Then it is very clear to my comprehension. 
While you were attending to Miss Conway he 
must have risen to the surface, and got to the 
bank. It would then be very easy to reach 
the boat, in which, with a swift current in his 
favour, he could soon reach town.” 

“But do you su 





THB 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES, 
By the Author of “ Pasr awp Parsent,” &e., &c. 
—-— 

JOUIS PHILIPPE broke all 
his pledges to the English 
government, however, and 
the Spanish queen and her 
sister were married at the 
same time — the former to 
\ {|| her cousin, Don Francisco 
= de Assis, and the latter to 
the Duke de Montpensier, Louis Philippe’s 
youngest son. “ 

The English government manifested much in- 
dignation, and after stating its objections on 
various grounds to the marti: themselves, 
rotested against any child of the Duke de 
Montpensier ever becoming the sovereign of 
Spain, 

"The year 1847, as faras France was concerned, 
abounded in scandalous events. 














he is hiding about here — = 
now?” — J 

“T should hardly think 
80 ; but I will havea good 
search made.” 

The search was made 
and maintained, but no- 
thing was seen or heard of 
Baynes, and every one be- 
gan to fancy that he must 

ave enclosed the jetter 
to some confederate, who 
posted it in Ballsbury. 

Nevertheless, about a 
week after this event, as 
Frank was returning from 
Mr. Conway's house one 
evening, he was again 
fired at, a circumstance 
which convinced him that 
his foe was still in the 


neighbourhood. 

(To be continued. Commenced 
in No. 166.) 
——- 


A Lirrze five-year-old 
boy was being instructed in 
morals by his grandmother. 
The old lady told him that 
all such terms as “ By golly,” “ By jingo,” “By 
thunder,” etc. were only minced oaths, and but 
little better than any other profanity. In fact. 
she said, he could tell’a profance oath y the prefix 
of “by.” All auch were oaths, “ Well, then, 
mother,” eaid the little hopeful, “there’s a big oath 
in the; newspapers. By telegraph.” The old lady 
gave it up, and the boy is bewildered on morals. 

‘Tue ruling passion was recently exhibited in a 
remarkable manner on the of a funeral. 
An old lady, ‘hhad lost her husband, and on the day of 
the funeral her neighbours were somewhat tardy in 
appearing at the solemnities. “Nabby,” said she, 
‘hand me my knitting. I might as well be taking 
a few stitches while the gathe: is taking place.” 


A Lecture To Youre Lapigs.—Have a good 
piano or none. Be sure to have a dreadful cold 
when requested to “favour the com Cry at 
a wedding. Scream ata spider, Never leave your 
curl-papers in the drawing-room. Drop your hand- 
ke jef when you are gong to faint, id youare 
engaged if you don’t like your partner. Abjure 
ninglets on a wet day. It’s vulgar to know what 
there is for dinner. Nuts are bad if you are going 
tosing, Always give the preference to the elder 
brother. Get married at twenty, if you can—at all 
events get married. 

A GenTLEMAN in Alabama, in exerting himself 
one day, felt a sudden pain, and, fearing his internal 
machinery had been thrown out of gear, sent for a 
negro on his plantation who made some preten- 
sions to medical skill, to prescribe for him. The 
negro, having investigated the cause, Re red and 
administered a dose to his patient with the utmost 
confidence of a speedy cure. No relief being ex- 
perienced, however, the gentleman sent for a 


hysi who, on arriving, inquired of the ne; 
Pe teaticing he bad ‘Aven his master. b 


ny.” 


mptly responded : Rosin and alum, sir.” 
* What did_you give them for?” continued the 
doctor. “Why,” replied Bob, “the alum to draw 


the parte togedder, ‘and de rosin to sodder um !” 
The patient eventually recovered, 











THE ATTACK ON THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


A great peer of France, the Duke de Praslin, 
murdered his wife ; another peer, General Despons 
Cubidres, who had been Minister of War, was con- 
demned for bribery and corruption. J 

The Minister of Justice, Martin du Nord, died 
a mysterious death, after having been discovered 
by the police in one of the lowest gambling: 


houses in Paris. 

Another great politician, named Bresson, who 
had negotiated the Spanish marriages, cut his 
throat ; another, Emile de Girardin, | the 
French Prime Minister at that time, M. Guizot 
of being willing to scll the dignity of the 

‘and was himself convicted of having 
sued for this dignity for his own father. 

At the same time it became known thet 
Minister of the Interior, or Home Secretary 
received four thousand pounds from 8 newspaper 
to which he had granted certain privileges loos 

The Government of Louis Philippe at the ee 
of 1847 was in a very anomalous position, "> 
whilst it had a large majority in the Chambers 
or, a8 we say in England, Houses of Parliamen 
it was mi: ‘aad disliked by the nation. 
The fact was that the Government had sa os 
enormous amount of patronage, that vl 8 
enabled to purchase the votes of that, vies 
such an extent that the Chamber of Der the 
could hardly be called the representatives 0 
nation. . 

Besides this, the people of France were dit 
gusted at seeing that Louis Philippe was De cal 
chiefly on plans of family ageran isement j ut 
the tortuous intrigues which a roost ie 
the Spanish marriages, prov: al 

Fo brave any amount of odium in order 10 
advance that object. 

In Algiers the French arms experienced ae 
reverses of fortune—Marshal Clause! being 
in an attack on the city of Constantine. 
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The opening of 1848, however, was signalized 
by a fortunate occurrence for the French arms. 
Intelligence arrived that Abd-el-Kader, the 
brave and hitherto indomitable foe of France 
in Africa, had at last yielded to the superior 
power of the invaders of his native soil, and had 
surrendered himself a prisoner. 

The king commit an unfortunate mistake 
on the opening of the Chambers, at the close of 
the year 1847, by ascribing the reform agitation, 
which had spread over the whole country, to 
“hostility and blind passions.” This expression 
excited the anger of a large number of members, 
and nineteen sittings had to be held ere the 
address on the royal speech could pass the 
Chambers. 

Yet, obstinate in error, the king and the 
Government refused to allow the members of the 
Chambers who were in favour of Reform to have 
a Reform banquet. 

This banquet was at first fixed to take place 
on Sunday, the 20th, but was subsequently de- 
ferred until the following Tuesday. 

On that Tuesday morning tbe general com- 
mittee appointed to organize the banquet had 
desired only “to make a legal and pacific pro- 
test” against the acts of the Government ; and, 
pursuant to this idea, they requested the guests 
to avoid carrying flags or other exterior em- 
blema, and that those of the National Guard 
vio intended to attend ahould leave their arms 
at 

It had, in fact, given up the idea of holding 
an actual banquet, stating that, in abstaining 
from it, and thereby avoiding a collision with 
the Government, they were actuated by feelings 
of moderation and humanity, but adding that 
there yet remained for them to accomplish a 
great act of firmness and justice. 

This great act, thus distinctly alluded to, was 
ademand for the impeachment of the ministry. 

On the 22nd February an immense number of 
persons proceeded from the suburbe of Paris to 
its more central parts, the greater number of 
whom were ignorant of the determination 
which had been taken to abstain from the ban- 


quet, 
The greater number were animatec with those 


vehement emiotions which are the precursors of | the 


Political storms ; and the leaders of the oppo- 
sition in vain attempted to calm them. 


SURRENDER OF ABD-EL-KADER, 


The troops were kept in readiness to act ; but 
the Government, living in narrow cliques, and 
knowing nothing of the feelings of the people, 
Thee to last free from all cada 
e was in great good hamour, felt the 
Most perfect confidence, and laughed with the 
courtiers at the idea of the Reformers being at 
all formidable, 

Meanwhile, an immense phalanx of students 

and workmen had already traversed half Paris, 

Eee the Marseillaiac, and crying “Vive le 
‘form! Down with the ministers !" 





This crowd reached the Chamber of Deputies, 
and when the soldiers appeared, received them 
with hisses and a shower of stones, 

A couple of hours later, the streets in which 
there had been the greatest concourse of persons, 
were occupied by cavalry; and the populace, 
driven into the byeways, constructed several 
barricades, and shot responded to shot between 
the army and the insurrectionists. 


PORTRAIT OF MARSHAL CLAUZEL, 


The number of victims, however, was as yet 
but few. 

Soon, however, the Municipal Guards, who 
were much hated, spread themselves far and 
wide, and the struggle became gencral, vehement, 








ruthless, mngrinary, almod savage. 

The aspect of irs had now become most 
serious, and when the Chamber of Deputies met 
on Wednesday, the 23rd, M. Guizot, whe was 
then the Prime Minister in France, announced 
ion of himself and his colleagues, 
and sat & new ministry would be immediately 
lormed. 


HOW THE 


But in the meantime, the people, who had 
assembled in vast crowds, had erected many 
fresh barricades in all the narrow streets in which 
the working people lived, streets wholly inacces- 
sible to cavalry, and in which a much more 
murderous struggle took place than had been 
witnessed the day before. 

The most ominous circumstance was the de- 
meanour and conduct of the National Guards, 
who were obviously most unwilling to act 
against the le, and in some places prevented 
the Municipal Guards from attacking the crowd 


The populace soon understood this feeling in 


their favour, and shouted loudly, “ Long live the 
National Guards !” : 

Some scores of the National Guards responded 
by crying, “ Vive le Reforme !” 

In an instant the cry became general in the 
ranks, and the regular troops appeared palsied 
and stricken with a sudden stupor. 

The army and the National Guards now re- 
mained inactive and passive ; but the Municipal 
Guard, which was detested by the people, and 
knew the abhorrence in which it was held, 
spared no citizen. Soon, however, the National 
Guard got between them and the people, and 
forced them to give in. 

When the news of M. Gnuizot’s resignation 
spread abroad, it was received as a satisfaction 
of the popular wishes, and as a token of recon- 
ciliation between the king and people. The 
barricades were vacated—the troops and the 
people shook hands and fraternised. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 132.) 
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A SEA SONG. 
I love the sea, the stormy sea, 
Where billows break, and winds blow free, 
I love—I love the boiling foam, 
‘The darling sailor’s darling home. 
I love the tide, the rolling tide, 
‘Where big “ white horses’? madly ride, 
While loud the nipping breezes sing, 
And gray gulls dip a wandering wing 
I love, oh how I love the view 
‘Which distance lends enchantment to! 
I love the sea—as I said before— 
But I love it most as it's seen from shore ! 


Ar a recent lecture Professor X—— stated that 
Saturn had a ring six thousand miles broad. “Be 
jabers !” exclaimed an Irishman who was present, 
“what a finger he must have !” 

A Goon 'Ux.—We heard the other day a capital 
anecdote of a witty clergyman who is said never to 
come off second best in a jocular encounter. One 
day he was passing down the street of a lar, 

i ia tie Brate where ieguh wiles, when ie 
was observ some wa: re-on at a 
public-house which he was approchlng. One of 
these fellows, knowing that 
man was a “hard case” at a joke, said t 
would bet drinks for all hands he could head Mr. 
H——. “Done!” was the from a number. 
As Mr. H—— came opposite to the merry grovp, 








FRENCH FORM BARRICADES, 


the proposer of the bet called tohim. Mr. H—— 
halted and drew near, whereupon the confident one 
thus addressed him :—“ Mr. H——, we have a dis- 
pute here, of some importance, which we have 
agreed to leave to you 88 one competent to give & 
correct decision.” “Ah! what is 1t7” “It is in 
relation to the age of the devil; will you tell us 
how old he is?” “Gentlemen,” said the imperturb- 
able minister, ‘ how can you Presume me ac- 
quainted with matters of sort? You must 
keep your own family records!” The minister 
went about his business, and the vanquished gen- 
tleman went in and bled freely. 
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Frouic.” &0., dc. 


a ecige 
CHAPTER X.—(continned). 


HERE was a loud ringing of 
the bell at the lodge gate, 
and Darrell started up. 

But a moment re-assured 
him. 

“They are the two guests 
that I expected. I am glad 
they have come to—to— 

. cheer me up. How is it that 

I dread to be alone?” 

At that moment the door of the room cpened, 
and the persons he had expected entered. 

He received them with a grave and courte- 
ous politeness, and in a short space of time the 
table was. covercd with the usual incentives to 
good-fellowship and happiness. 

The host pledged his guests in a brimming 
glass, and they returned it by pledging him. 

“T hope you will have many years of happi- 





ness, squire,” said one of them; ‘“ pity you never | ¢ 


married and had a son to carry down your 
name.” 

At this good wish a dark frown crossed the 
brow of Darrell. 

“Tnever had a care or wish for it,” was the 
reply. 

And then, as if to change the subject, he gaily 
asked them if any news had been stirring during 
the day. 

“T have not paid any attention to the papers, 
having other matters to attend to,” said one. 

“Phe missing: ship, ‘Winged Wanderer,’ so 
long out and given up for lost, has arrived,” ob- 
served the other. 

“From Melbourne, is she not 2” 

“Yes; and has come handsomely freighted 
and full of passengers. I saw the captain, and 
he was saying that among them was a man who 
had not, scen England for twenty years!” 

The speaker stopped, for, on looking at 
Darrell, he was surprised at the ghastly pallor 
of his faec. 

So .denth-like was it, that both of them rose 
from their chairs, 

“ Are you not well ?” they said. 

“Well—well! what mean you? <A sudden 

asm, that is all. Sit—sit ; I—I am subject to 

em round here,” and he placed his hand to 
that part where the heart is supposed to be. 

They sat down and resumed their conversation 
as though nothing had happened. 

“There is nothing very wonderful,” said’ he, 
who had first spoken, “in a man retuming to 
the old world after making a fortune in the ner, 
but for a man to come out again after being in 
8 gaol for seven-and-twenty years is somcthing 
more than wonderful.” 

Luke Darrell laughed, and filled up his 
glass, 

“Ha! ha! a ghost returned to the world— 
his health.” 

He raised the wine to his lips, but, as if some 
powerful and unseen agoncy was at work, as 
though.some invisible hand was placcd upon his 
arm, he put it down, and steod glaring at the 
wall opposite. 

Then he seamed, by a supggpatural strength, 
to master the feasfal fegling thet had so sud- 
dently taken possemjan, of him. 

“I hope you..will pardon me,” he said. “I 
know not how it is, but I have strange feelings 
about me that I cannot account fog... But pray 
go on, they will soon disappear, and I shall be 


Fight” 
c pansed for a moment. 

“ Well, about this man?” 

“Well, it appears that for twenty-seven years. 
the man had been incarcerated for same con- 
tempt of the Court of Chancery,.and by a recent 
Act, not only himself, but many others, have 
been sent to the right-about and have returned 
to the world.” 

“Pity that such a lot are let loose upon the 
world again. And pray what became of this 

rout or spectre that has thus risen from the 

“Oh, he wandered away, and no one knows 





where he has gone to, although every inquiry 
was maie.” 

“And so you, men of sense and penetration, 
have allowed yourselves to be gulled and de- 
ceived by stupid reports in a paper ?” 

“But, Squire Darrell, I-—” 

“Tush! tush! It is some mistake—some 
juggling!” 

He spoke this with an energy and flerceness 
that somewhat startled his hearers, who sat 
looking upon hin in mute astonishment. 

“It cannot be wrong,” said the man, pertina- 
ciously, “for.the name of the prison itself is 
mentioned.” 

“ And that.prison is where?” 

The guest, thus taunted, took from his pocket 
@ newspaper, and, slowly unfolding it, turned to 
the account. 

“Well, the name,” said Darrel, drumming 
with his fingers upon the table ; “the place—the 
place.” 

“ Whitecross #treet, London,” replied the man, 
slowly. 

At the mention of this, Darrell glared for a 
moment at the speaker, and then, with a dee 
groan, his head sapk back as theugh life h 

le 


Alarmed at this, the man-started up, and 
Tang,the bell furiously ; ang, the next moment, 
two servants entered the room. 

But their assistance was not needed ; for, with 
a start, Darrell sprang upright. The exertion 
seemed to be too muchb’for him, for he reeled for 
& moment as if in agony. 

Then, seizing a decanted containing brandy, 
he poured out a glass and drank off the 
contents. 

“I—I am seized with some illness which I 
cannot account for. I shall be better when 
alone. Good-night, my friends, good-night.” 

His two guests immediately left the room, 
filled with amazement at the strange scene they 
had witnessed, 

For atime Luke Darrell, after they had left 
and he was alone, kept his eyes fixed upon the 
paper that contained the news about the man 
who bad, in such an extraordinary manner, 
emerged, as it were, from the tomb. 

“Can all this be a dream ?” he mattered, “ and 
can he whom I swore to destroy have escaped 
me? Js all my deep and bitter revenge to vanish 
into naught? And then the strange man from 
the antipodes returned after twenty years’ exile ! 
Ah, if they have come back, I am at least fore- 
warned.” 

He snatched at the paper, and taking it up, 
read the account, and then threw himself back 
in his chair still clutching the paper. 

“No, no,” he muttered, “it is not the man! 
he is dead! No mortal endurance can have 
survived the agony of that incarceration, I am 
growing childish. Let me think.” 

He leaned back in his chair, and sank into a 
train of thought. 

Dark recollections of bygone days arose, aud 
with them came a slumber bringing with it 
visions of the past. 

They did not last long, for a short time had 
only clapsed, when, with a wild cry of agony,. 
he sprang up ang fell senseless on the floor. 

The agony aud sudden fright that had seized 
him did not lnst_long, | 

Slowly animation came again upon him, and 
with a shudder he raised himeelf up and looked; 
around. 

He rose slowly and took a deep draught .of 
brandy. 

“These foolish fits must be grappled with. I 
must be more myaclf. Strange it is that on the. 
New Year's Eve a chill ran through my blood, 
and from that hour I have never been the bold 
unflinching man I was.” 

The apirit he had drank seemed to give him a 
greater degree of cqurage, and siter.a moment's 
deep thought he took up the paper again and 
read the aocguat. 


it; I will go myself to London, and if money 
can find him I will have him in my power; 
then I can lure him down here, and place him 
in the care of that woman, who will not let him 
stand in my path long.” 

He rose and paced up and down the room, 
deeply agitated. 

“Curses on it! I cannot go to-morrow ; the 
deputation dine here to congratulate me upon 
my arriving at the head of the corporation. I 
must not be absent ; can send no excuse ; what. 
in the name of the fiends of darkness is to be 
done?” 

At that moment there was a knock at the 
door. 

“Mr, Seth Blood wishes to see you, sir,” said 
the servant. 

“Whom?” and he started. “Seth Blood? 
Send him up instantly.” 

The servant bowed and left the room: 

“The fates have not deserted me,” he said, in 
joyful tones. “The very man—I'll have him 

et.” 

2 The door opened, and the pereon announced 23 
Mr. Seth Blood entered. 

“Let no one disturb me,” said Darretl to the 
servans. 

The door closed, and they were alone. 

The man who entcred the room was dressed 
in black ; the coat was tightly buttoned u” 90 as 
nearly to hide the white neckerchief that en- 
compassed his throat; he wore old-fashioned 
Hessian boots; his hair--and it was not very 
luxuriant—was of a foxy colour, and combed 
straight down, giving an observer the idea that 
it had been operated upon by a prison barber. 

“TI have taken the liberty, Mr. Darrell,” he 
said, in a country tone of voice, “to wait upon 
you to ask if there are any further orders.” 

“Sit down, Blood. Iam glad-you have come. 
I wan't you to transact a particular piece of 
business for me. Help yourself—wine—spirits 
—anything you see before you.” 

“Thank you, sir; you are very kind.” 

“T think I can trust you, Blood ?” 

“Think you can? You hare done so, and 
never found me unworthy of the trust,” replicd 
Blood. “ You remember——” 

“Ido not want you to give yourself’ a charac- 
ter. It is sufficient for me that I know it 
already.” 

The blood left the face of the person thus 
addressed, for a moment, and a paleness usurped 
its place. 

“Why, Mr. Darrell, I was in hopes——” 

“I think you are misunderstanding me. I 
knew you,—I can trust you, and it ie not 
everybody I would; let that suffice. I shall 
wans you to take a jouamey for me.” 

“Where to? Command me !” was the reply. 

“No, no. Ide nofcemmand I aak-it as 6 
favour.” 

“Tam ready. Is it far?” 

“Only to London,” 

“To London 7 When v is 

“To-night. You will not object 

“Object, my good sir. Do you think, tha 
Seth Blood has ingratitude in his disposition ! 

“Ob, no, In order that you may undexstand 
the nature of the business I am about.to- place 
in your hands, be kind paough to read that 
paragraph,” . : 

He handed the paper to him, plaging his 
finger on the part. 

Seth Bloed drew nearer to the 1: took 
the paper, first adjusting o pair of glasses on his 


NOs, 
“ Reed it aloud, Blood,” said Darrell. 
His oreatane<lid 20, and then put down the 


aper. - 
P evel, what do you think of that, eh ?” 
“Think! that it is a shocking thing to let 
those geol-birds out upon respectable society; 
besides, what is the use of liberty to some of 
them? Why, another generation. must have 





“It must be Mark ; and I was deceived. when 
I read in the papers that the fever had broken 
out in the gaol and had carrjed off a number 
of prisoners, among others a man who had 
been ingarcerated for a number of years.” 

Again he filled his glasg. 

“This is the only thing that gives me eourage 





to grapple with a coming danger, Ab! I have 


arisen.” es 
“I have only: one of them to deal vith: 
my friend, and that one must, be, dealt wi! 
ily.” 
PART begin to comprehend ; tho man.who 
has been there twenty-seven years, ch 2” 
“Just so.” 


“ Ab, I thought I was right.” 
«You are-wonderfully clever,” replied Darrell, 
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with a sneer. “That man has been the bitterest | 
enemy that ever I had, and dearly has he paid | 
for it; but until he and all his race are swept | 
from off the earth, I shall not consider the debt 
lowe him cancelled.” 

“Ha, hal I see; he owed you money. I am 
right there |!” said Blood. 

“You are wrong there. Morey! Is there 
nothing but money to be thought of in this 
world?) Do you think that I would have wasted 
my life, and placed my soul in jeopardy for gold? 
You do not know me, man.” 

“I think, for the number of years I have had 
the pleasare——” 

“Peace, peace! You do not understand my 
meaning. How should you? I tell you that I 
have, on my mother’s side, Corsican blood in 
my veins, and when once a wrong has been done 
to one of us, vengeance is not satiated for gene- 
rations. 
turned from his living grave into the world, 
again in my power. You. comprehend me. 
now 

“Well, yes, I think I can.” 

“You are clever.” 

“Well, my abilities age certainly greats” 

“ Wonderful! Listen,” and Darrell placed. his 
hand upon his arm, “there is no time to losa,” he 


I must have this man, who has re-|u 


that I got rid of so well, he must have died, and 

—bah! I will conjecture no longer, neither 

body: hoe mind will sustain such a conflict as this 
ng. 

He threw himself on a sofa as though he was 
about to rest. 

For a time he lay as though slumber had 
descended upon him ; then he suddenly started 
up, and looked anxiously around him. 

“For nights and nights I have not slept. I 
feel as if some impending evil was hanging over 
me. I cannot shake it off; at least I will try 
and still this awful throbbing that seems as 
though it would choke me.” 

Placing his hand upon the region of the 
heart, he sighed heavily, and then he poured 
some water in a glass, and took from his breast 
pocket a phial. 

He held it up to the light, and smiled grimly 
pen it. 

“This would end all the strife and misery 
here, and often have I thought ofwsdeath.” 

He paused. 

“Tt cannot be now, for he has ‘returned to 
the World,’ and, my oath of vengeance not com- 
pketed, no rest.can be mine,” 

He povred a few « into the glass of water, 
and drank it off. Then placing the phial care- 













took a watch from.his pooket and looked at it, | fully away upon his person, he again threw him. 
“there is a train passes through here im an hour’s | self upon {he soigy but be had again 
time ; it is an expagas ons, aud you oan reach | taken up the pager, and agpount of the 
London long before-deglight.” man who had “Meturned to the World” atten: 
“ Barring accidents,” said Blood. twenty-seven yi peparetion from it, 
“That, of course; any acci@gmt theg, would fi 


deprive society of so. worthy a mamber would be 
lamentable. When you get to London you-will go 
to this prison, make diligent ing as, and find. 
out where this speetm, for he mugt be-one, has 
gone to.” 

“But suppose I can’t?” 7 

“Tush, nonsense, he will be easily found ; but 
if you say you won't, why, then I must find 
another.” 

“I say I won't,” and he rose from his chair in 
a state of alarm, “I wouldn’t do such a thing, 
Mr. Darrell, not for——” 

“Your own liberty, would you ?” and the dark 
eyes of the speaker flashed upon the man, that 
he sank down upon hischair. *-Of course yeu 
wouldn’t,” he resumed, in his natural tone, “I 
know you too well for that.” 

He went to another part of the room, and, un- 
locking an iron safe, took out a bundle of notes, 
selecting one, locked the safe again and returned 
to Seth Blood. 

“There is ten pounds; to-morrow you will 
use all you know to find the man I have spoken 
to you about, and whom I want. I shall not 
Test until I have him in my grasp. Should you 
find him, you must endeavour to get him down 
here ; but, should you fail, telegram to me and I 
will be with you ; but, as you value my protec- 
tion, mention not my name ; you understand.” 

“ Perfectly,” was the reply, 

“Well, then, set about it. Succeed as well 


as you did last time.” 

*As I did with that lady and the child, eh? 
Thope they are doing well fo 

“Trouble not yourself about them, my friend, 
but attend to the business I have given you to 
do. Fail, and I shall show you that it is danger- 
ous to make Luke Darrell your enemy.” 


He grasped the man so forcibly by the arm as 
he said this, that he uttered an exclamation of 


pain. | 

“Do we fectly understand each other, Mr. 
Blood Pee ; 

“Perfectly, was the reply; and, bending 
down his head, he was making for the door. 

“Stop,” he said, and he rang the bell. “Show 
Mr. Blood, my particular friend, out.” 

Their eyes met ; but those of Blood were cast 
pan the ground when he saw the deadly light 

gleamed in those of Darrell. 
He was not long in getting out of the mansion, 





Sleep saeme@ito bare butdhe 
busy brein did get let him reat, led.ap 


With a wild cry he started up. 

“ Surely this is a warning,” he said. “This is 
the third time those letters have stood before 
me; they came on the New Yeara’s Eve ag the 
elock struck the midnight hour. Dogs it foretell 
death and doom?” 

Then he paced up and down the lofty room 
until the dawn of day shone upon eyes that had 
known no rest, 


CHAPTER XI. 
MOTHER BLOWCOAL RENDERS UP AN ACCOUNT. 


THERE is an old proverb that says “ Run as fast 
as you like, your misdeeds will trip you up.” 

The amiable Mistress Blowcoal was about to 
experience the truth of the proverb. 

Nemesis was on the march, though so silently 
that the parties that she was about to call upon 
were not aware of her intentions. 

Assisted with means by Nancy Bell, the boy 
had taken up his lodging in an obscure part of 
the town, and was to remain unknown and con- 
cealed until the proper steps had been taken to 
bring his cowardly persecutor to justice. 

But then that did not prevent the ex-lighthouse 
man from going\cautiously about, and, without 
being seen, closely watching the movements of 
the wicked old herbalist, whose soul was weighed 
down with the blood of the. innocent; and so 
Jack took up a position close to the house where 
he could not seen, and where he could 
smoke his pipe and indulge in his own reflec- 
tions. 

Close against her place was an old public-house 


for a job, perfectly indifferent whether they got 
work or not so long as they could procure some 
beer and a smoke. 


muttering curses not loud but deep upon the| Standing a little aloof from this lot was Jack 
head of the man who had him in his power, be- | Lightning. : 
yond hig power to escape. After a time the attention of Jack was aroused 


For some time after Seth Blood had left the 
room Luke remained in a deep fit of abstraction, 
then, suddenly starting up, he paced the room. 

“Tt is fortunate that woman, Nancy Bell, 
has left the country, or else, if they met, 
Tecognition would at once ensue. The son, too, 


cbeeiedia 


by seeing a man standing on the opposite side of 
the way, looking over at the public house. 

It was the man who had returned in the ship, 
and who had kept himeelf aloof from everybody 
in the inn, 

“That chap seems to have come upon the same 








where men out of work lounged about waiting. 
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lookout as myself,” muttered Jack. “ Blest if I 
don’t find out his business.” 
And Jack crossed over to him. 
“Sarvant, sir, sarvant,” he said. “Are you 


looking after old Mother Blowcoal, sir?” 

The man thus accosted turned suddenly round, 
and eyed his questioner from top to toc. 

There was a frankness in the manner and 
appearance of Lightning Jack that seemed to 
disarm all suspicion in the mind of the stranger, 

“ Well, yes,” he said, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “I wanted to see her and ask a question.’ 

“There will be 8 good many more wanting to. 
do that before long, I reckon,” said Jack ; “and 
rather ugly ones, or I am mistaken.” 

“ Ugly ones! what do you mean, my man f 

“Well, I don’t think that a man is bound, 
to give his meaning at ali times, because very. 
often the plainer the meaning the more apt a. 
fellow is to get into trouble.” 

“ You are strangely ambiguous, my frieng@#- 

Jack looked at his new acquaintance with a, 
puzzled look, < 

“What is thiahidden mystery, eh?” J 

Ah, that’s what you mean. by ambigerous, E. 
suppose ; there is whole heap as far as ol 
Mother Bloweoal is, capcerned. Do you kno 
anything of her, sir?” 

“Weil, I used.to know something of her, buty 
it is so Mapy poars-ago, that——” 

And the man pgused., 

“ Ah, I see, an old. agquaintance,” and Jack. 
drew. bagi side. “ Birds of a feather!” he, 


ieBhe mast be very mysh sltered,” said tha, 















the phantoms of the past. in a lo; Ars. 
ey rose before him as they will rive to thee re ain’t a chi¢ken.” -. 

guilty asa punishment for the dark deeds they ewenty y saw. her.” c 
ve eegupitted, “4 years! That's 4 long 0 
Those he tad wronged, whose ho; ly Won, kgkow her now. She was they, 

happiness he had blighted, passed in revfawa} prett: right ; now she is bent 

before him, and he groaned as the pale don’t wonder at it.” were 

frowned upon him. “But why? She was married thgn, and 
Then upon the wall, in flaming characters, he | seemed good and happy.” . 

read the word “ Prepare.” “ Ah, that's a long time ago. Married! By 


the living jingo, she seemed to be fond of being 
spliced, because you see she has had no less than 
three husbands.” 

‘“Indeed! Are they dead?” 

“Yes ; and if the dead could tell tales, a pretty 
hash would come out. Why, they all died a 
lingering sort o’ death. Well one day and ill 
the next. But she never had in a dector, be- 
cause she said that she could always cure them 
with herbs, and so she did.” 

. Jack put his finger up to his nose with a very 
significant look, and then suddenly turned 
round, for a hand was.placed on his shoulder. 

“Hilloa! Oh, is that you, marm ?” he said, 
taking off his hairy cap ; “and you, sir?” 

“Yes, Jack,” said our old acquaintance Nancy 
Bell, and by her side stood the old man; “we 
have come to have a little talk with this Mrs. 
Blowcoal.” 

“Ah! I don’t think it is of mush use.” 

“ What do you mcan ?” 

“Mean! Why, I think she has cut and run, 
You see the shutters are up?” 

“Do you think she is dead, then, or run 
away ?” 

And Nancy looked anxiously at the house. 

“Well, blessed if I know what to think; it 
seems to be getting rather hot for her, for this 
genelman, who knew her more than twenty ycars 
ago, wants to see her.” 

“ Have you knocked, Jack ?” 

“No. I think I'll try.” 

He crossed over, and applied his hand vigor- 
ously to the knocker. 

A pause ensued, but no answer came, while 
they looked up with anxious faces at the window. 
and the door. 

Again Jack plied the knocker. 

Then the window was seen to open slowly, and 
there appeared the face of the woman they were 


| anxious to see. 


" At the sight of it they started back as though 

some hideous spectre had suddenly appeared 
before them. 

Old and wrinkled as the faee had been 
previous to this, it now seemed. ag, if the grim 
shadow of approaching death had passed over - 
it, leaving behind the ineffaceable and unm 
takeable tokens of a dreaded change. 
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She uttered a hideous chuckle like that of an 


idiot. 

“ Aye, aye, I know,” she said ; “you want to 
consult the old woman that sells herby: und tells 
fortunes. Wait—wait a moment, and I will be 
with you.” 

She closed the window, and, as she did s0, 
another person came up. 

“It is Mr. 8t , our mn and a magis- 
trate,” whi ack. “I think we shall 
want him.” 

“No doubt—no doubt.” i 

And then Nancy a) proached him, and, ina 
very few words, told tim of the suspicions she 
and the rest had. 


“It has long been thought so, and I consider 
it to be my duty to see into the matter,” was 


gt ask 

At moment the door was slowly opened, 
and she looked out, but, secing so many persons, 
drew hastily back, and made as though she 
would have shut the dour, but her strength 
seemed suddenly to leave her, and she fell faint- 
ing against the wall of the narrow passage. 

“ By the living Jingo, she is brought up at 
last,” muttered Yack. 

And the next moment he lifted her up in his 
arms, and carried her into a back room. 

The rest followed. 

Jack placed her in a large easy chair that 
stood close by the grate, in which were some 
smouldering embers, 

She lay back in a half-fainting condition. 

“Is there nothing about that can be got to 
restore her to a sense of her condition f” 

Jack opened a cupboard that was in the 
Yoom, and, looking anxiously {n it, among a host 
of bottles of all sorte and sizes, found a small 
decanter, having round it a label marked 
“brandy.” 

He poured out some into a small glass, and 
placed it to her lips, 

The little she took seemed to revive her; 
she slowly opened her eyes, and giving a wild 
stare at them all, closed them again. 











“BEAD IT ALOUD,’ SAID DARRELL.” 


“Rup, my man,” said Mr. Stanley to Jack, 
“and fetch a surgeon.” 

At the mention of that she seem-1 to recover 
herself, and waved her hand impatiently. 

“No, no,” she said ; “it would be time and 
labour thrown away.” 

“But, my good woman,” said Mr. Stanley, 
“it is our duty to——" 

“It is not your duty to torture necdlessly. 
The judgment of an offended Heaven is upon 
me, and no man can put that aside.” 

She closed her eyes for an instant, and then, 
opening them, looked at Jack Lightning. 

“Ab, [know what you want, Jack; and you 
shall not wait long—that is, if the poison does 
not stop what I want to say.” 

“ Poison !” they all said, starting back. 

“Yes; but 1 knew it not until it was too late. 
I took it by mistake, and well know its effects." 

“No doubt,” muttered Jack. 

“For the whole night I have lain dying by 
inches, as I have watched others dying ; others 
that I-—” 

She cast her eyes round, and then such an 
awful expression passed over her face that 
caused a shudder to run through the terrified 
persons who stood round her. 

“Ah, they are not here now, but they have 
been with me all the night long, and for 
many nights previous. But I laughed at them 
before, because I felt that death was far off, 
and——” 

“Woman !” said Mr. Stanley, sternly. 

“ Peace, peace,’ she said, waving her whitened 
hand, “that is, if you would hear what I guess 
you have all come to hear. But who are these!” 

And she pointed with her long, skinny finger 
at them. 

“We want to know something about the boy 
that lived with his mother at the old cottage?” 
said Nancy Bell. 

“At the old cottage? Ha! I thought ao! 
abs there is a horrible dark deed connected with 

er. 

“ As you know that the moments of eternity 





are fast approaching you, it is your auty not to 
leave this world without making reparation to 
those you have wronged. Lose no time, there- 
fore, in doing so, I beseech you.” 

The old woman looked around her for a 
moment or two, as if unwilling to say more. 

“You see, Mother Blowcoal,” said Jack, 
“there's nothing like making a clean breast of 
it ; and if you want justice done to you, do it to 
others.” 

“ Where is that boy ?” she said, 

“Oh, he is perfectly safe, and out of the 
clutches of those who would harm him,” was 
the reply. 

“We want to know in what way the mother 
of that boy was got rid of,” said Nancy Bell. 

“Oh, you do, do you?” and the dying woman 
looked hard at her. “I said all along that it 
would come home to me, and to him, and I 
thought so when I commenced the work.” 

“The work, indeed,” said Nancy, indignantly ; 
“it is such work that has put your neck ina 
rope, and so it shall be if I have any hand 
in it.” 

“Ha, ha! You! Who are you!” 

Here a convulsive spasm seized her so severely 
that it eccmed to them that Death had stepped 
in before the confession they a0 much wanted 
could be got. 

But the strength she still gained 
the mastery over the poison that was running 
through her veing, and at length she spoke. 

“Fetch the boy here,” she said, in a broken 
voice, “and he shall hear of bis mother’s fate.” 

Lightning Jack rushed out of the place, and 
was not long before he returned with the lad. 

During his absence Mr. Stanley had provided 
himself with the matcrials to take down the 
dying words of the woman. 

Supported in the chair while the group stood 
anxiously by, she said, 

“ Put down what I shall tell you as the truth, 
as Iam adying woman; ye are all witnesses. 
Write.” 

(To be concluded in our next. Commenced in Ke. 173) 
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the landlord of the ‘Diggers’ 
Rest,’ said the digger, watching 
Tom’s countenance, to sheer 
te etteot of fis charge. “If you 


cannot clear yo , and won't 

surrender, nor allow us to search 
your tent, we shall blockade you until we are 
joined by the other parties who are in search of 
you. The whole camp is raised, and hundreds 
of men are scouring the country.” 


“Come inside,” said Tom, lowering his 
Tevolver, after a moment’s pause, and enterin; 
the tent, before the entrance of which Dic! 
and Snowball placed themselves, abandoning 
their hostile manifestations, but retaining their 
hold of their pistols. 

The blankets had been rolled up, and the 
Siger saw at a glance that the tent contained 
tothing of a suspicious character. 

He stepped out again, followed by our hero. 
“You know the poor fellow who has been 
murdered t” said the digger. “You have been 
fm the shanty, you and your mates?” 


“Yea,” reptied Tom ; “the day before yester- 
day, in the evening.” 
“Wes that the last time!” 


“The only time,” replied Tom, “We have 
tot been away from this location since.” 

“You bought some things at the store, and 
smongst them a hammer ?” continued the digger, 
fyeing our hero as if he had been a prisoner 
mad a French magistrate. 

“Was it with a hammer that the crime was 
committed f exclaimed Tom, sharply. 

It was,” replied the questioner ; “and that 
hammer Lazazus is prepared to swear that he 


OU are accused of the murder of | di 
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“‘sTOP, AND SURRENDER !’ EXCLAIMED TOM.” 


“ Here is a coil of villany !” exclaimed Tom, 
turning to his companions. “If the Jew can 
swear that,” he added, turning to the diggers, 
“the mystery of this murder, which I and my 
mates have first heard of from you, can be 
soon cleared up.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired one of the 


iggere. 
“That hammer was stolen from our tent last 
night,” replied Tom. “We eaw the man who 
stole it-as he ran off, but the moon had only 
just risen, and there was not light enough for 
us to recognise him. As he ran off he dropped 
from his pocket these cards.” 

‘Tom: produced as he e the cards which 
Snowball had picked up in the scrub, and took 
from them the ace of spades. 

“Jack Palmer!” exclaimed the digger. 
“Then it was he who committed the murder! 
But how do we know that you did not find 
these cards in the shanty ?” 

“Why should we bring them away if we 
had ?” inquired Tom. 

The digger scratched his head for a reply, 
and Dick entered the tent. 

“Yankee Palmer didn't leave his hat at the 
shanty, did he?” said he, as he returned with 
the hat which had been picked up outside the 
tent after the marauder's flight. 

“That is Yankee Palmer’s hat, to a cer- 
Sgt said one of the diggers. 

“The man who lost that hat last night, and 

those cards as he wriggled through the 

es, stole my hammer,” Tom. “If the 

hammer has been found at the ‘ Diggers’ Rest,’ 

stained with the blood of the mu: landlord, 
what does the Sisoovery prove , 

“If the Yankee stole the hammer, then the 
Yankee is probably the murderer,” returned the 
man who had questioned Tom. “But in sup- 
port of that view we have only your assertion.” 

“Do you su that he left his hat and his 
cards here te divert suspicion from us to himsclf, 
or that we have murdered him as well as Cock 
Robin ?” inquired Tom, with a derisive smile, 
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“These lads are innocent !” exclaimed one of 
the diggers, clapping his hard hand on the 
other’s shoulder. “That infernal Yankee cheat 
who has been poking his nose into every fellow’s 
mug and porringer, is the wretch who has done 
this deed ; and while we are standing here talk- 
ing, he is getting a further start upon the road 
to Melbourne.” 

“Then we will cooey for other parties who 
may be within hearing, and pursue him,” said 
the other. “It will be well for you lads to join 
us, perhaps.” 

“With all my heart,” rejoined Tom, who 
reflected that their gold and implements would 
be safe at such a time, when the excitement 
created by the murder would absorb every other, 
and diggers en; in the search would be held 
in check, whatever their cupidity might be, by 
the presence of others, and the strong feeling 

inst theft which had been created at the 
diggings by the absence of police, and the nature 
of the one pursuit in which the entire commu- 


nity was engaged. 
Then was raised the loud “ cooey !” which had 
been heard by the two di, who had gone in 


the direction of the stock-keeper’s hut. 

On its being answered, the party started off in 
the direction whence the response came, Tom 
showing the diggers the stepping-stone in the 
stream, and leading the way. 

“ What is this?” exclaimed the pace Teeter) 
when the two parties met. “ These are the laddies 
wha are accused of the crime, and noo they are 
leading the pursuit.” 

“Yankee Palmer is the murderer !” cried the 
diggers. ‘Come on, mates, and pursue him.” 

“ Hooray |" cried the first party ; and, without 
waiting to ask questions, away they all went, 
helter-skelter, in the direction of the Black 
Forest. 

“ Cooey !" was cried loudly as they ran, and 
elicited responses from one party after another, 
as other diggers en; in the search, for the 
murderer con’ upon the point where the 
stream crossed the road, and in» short time a 
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line of men stretched across the country for 
several miles on each side of the road to Mel- 
bourne, cach within call of the next on each side 
of him, so that they could close up at a given 
signal, and surround the object of the chase. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE VIOLET OF THE BUSH. 
Ir was near noon when Tom Lester paused to rest 
himself in a ferny hollow on the outskirts of the 
Black Forest. 

The pace at which he had come had tired him, 
and, as he sat in the shade of a venerable gum- 
tree, and fanned himself with his hat, he won- 
dered whether his fellows in the chase were be- 
ginning to think of returning. 

He did not feel disposed to continue farther 
what appeared to be a hopeless pursuit. 

The murdercr had had several hours’ start of 
his pursuers, and if he made the use of the time 
which was to be expected he was probably as far 
ahead of them as at first. 

Tom,bad half a mind to return, therefore, as 
soon ag he had sufficiently rested himself. 

He gave himagif up, therefore, to the enjoy- 
ment of the nagural beauties of the sequestered 
spot. 

Ferns and nettles-ef the dimensigns .of. trees 
grew. all around the sides of .the hollow, andy 
where the sunlight piergad. the, thick foliage of 
the gum tregs, and other gianta of the forest, it, 
illuminated flowers of the strangest forms and 
m rilliant colours, 

\lily-hued, gauzeewinged insects hum: 
and frattered around him, andthebsight tints. 
the plumage of the birds that everand anon darted 
across his vision madg amends for the abseneest.| 
melody in their neta 

His attentigu, was ri rom the contempla- 
tion of the A , birds, butterflies, 
and beetles, by a sound like the cracking of a 
twig at a short distance from where he sat. 

He rose quickly from his sedentary position 
and fixed his eyes upon the spot whence the 
sound appeared to proceed ; but he could not 
detect the slightest motion amongst the tree-like 
ferns and nettles, or the more lowly vegetation 
that filled all the spaces between them. ‘ 

Keeping his eyes upon the bushes, he advancod 
quickly towards the spot where he found an in- 
terlacing branch of a shrub which had evidently 
been recently broken by the passage of some 
animal. 

He rushed up the side of the hollow as fast as 
the thick underwood and the closely interlaced 
shrubs would allow him, and in a few moments 
stood upon a little eminence, whence the 
ground ‘sloped towards the borders of the 
forest, 

He listened, but all.was still, save some para: 

keets whose siesta he had disturbed by his sudden 
tush, and which now screamed harshly.as they 
pursued their circling flight above his head. 
__ He was about to retrace his steps after listen- 
ing for a few minutes and watching the flight of 
the parakects, when he heard the distant barking 
of a dog ; and an inward admonition that it was 
dipner-time, coupled with the thought thrt some 
solitary farm-house might be near, prompted him 
to descend the slope in the direction whence the 
sound procecded. 

His progress through the tangled underwood 
was slow, but he had not advancod far when the 
prospect opened, and he saw between the trees 
an upward curling column of blue smoke. 

“There is a good dinner cooking where that 
smoke rises from, I will be sworn,” he murmured 
to himsclf, as he pushed on towards it. “I could 
almost fancy that I smell it.” 

In a few minutes he had left the stately gum 
trees behind, and entered a belt of scrub, beyond 
which were green, ‘ures, dotted with hundreds 
of sbecp, and yellow corn-ficlds, with.a well- 
stocked orchard and garden, surrounding a com- 
fortable-looking wooden house, and farm build-, 
ings of somewhat rougher construction, 

He was within fifty yarde of the house, when 
the dog began barking furiously, ag if he goented 
the approach of a stranger. 

“T hope he is chained up,” thonght Tom, ashe 
continued to advance. “He must be though, or 
he would be flying at my threat by this time.” 

At this moment ascream reached his ears, and, 





in spite of his fatigue, he rushed forward, and 
leaped over the low fence that bounded the 
garden. 

“ Hulloa !” he shouted, as he ran forward. 

Two very dissimilar figures came suddenly into 
view as he turned the corner of the house. 

One was a girl, apparently about sixteen years 
of age, who had sunk in a swoon upon the thres- 
hold of the open door ; and the other a hatless 
sailor, who was running away, and who appeared 
to have been the cause of her alarm. 

Tom hesitated for a moment whether te-guccour 
the young lady, or to pursue the sailor ;- but the 
latter, looking over his shoulder as he ran, to see 
who was pursuing, the sinister coantenance of, 
Yankee Palmer revealed itself; and denidgit hina 

“ Stop, assassin, and surrender |” heexclaimed, 
as he dashed after the Amerigan. 

Palmer ran the faster for this suragqns, how- 
ever, and, though evidently fatigued, kept the 
start which he had obtained, yatil Tom Jost sight 
of him in the eover afforded:by a luxwriant crop 
of wheat. 

Tom raised a lond “ cogey ¢” ag;he.dashed into 
the field.; but it.was net reaponded:to ; and he 
inferred therefrom that both his sight and left 
supporters had withdrawn from the. chages 

After searching about the wheat for some time 
without sucgess, he was about to give up the 
quest, aad return to the farm-house, when he 
bekeld she American some.distance ahead of him 
running towards the forest. 

He drew hig zevolver from his pocket, but the 
reflection that the man had net been convicted. 


of the crime which had led to this hot pursuit; 


Testrained him.grom firing. 

Then: he th t that te report might be 
heard by thoseashom his vgice had not reached, 
and he raised the weaponvagd fired, but in a 
direction and at an elewagion whtek rendered the 
discharge harmless. 

The report caused Yankee Palmer to bound 
forward with flying strides ; and, as he was now 
within the belt of scrub which margined the 
forest, Tom Lester abandoned the pursuit, and 
paeaed, back, flushed and panting, to, the farm- 

jouse. 

As he walked up the garden towards the house, 
the sonnd of his footsteps brought to the door a 
pleasant-looking, middle-aged woman. 

It was well, perhaps, that she had seen the 
back of our herp. as he bounded after Yankee 
Palmer, as hia semi-nautiral attire might other- 
wise have led her to belicve that he was the 
cause of her daughter's swoon. ‘ 

“T hope you have not killed the man, young 
gentleman,” said she, as our hero came towards 
her, 

“He has got away, ma'am, I am sorry to say,” 
returned Tom. “1 fired to give the alarm to the 
fellowes from the diggings, who are pursuing him 
as the supposed perpeti ator of a murder that was 
committed there last night.” 

“A murder!” exclaimed the little woman, 
turning pale at the thought. “Dear me! what 
a horrible thing! And to think the wretch 
should come here! Why, he might have mur; 
dered our Lizzie if you had not got here in the 
nick of time to scare him away.” 

“The young lady was not harmed I trast?” 
said our hero, 

“She wag frightened ‘by the fellow’s sudden 
appearance and rough demand for food, and she 
fainted,” replied the little women. , “She has 
come round again, and she will soon be all right. 
And so you haye been helping. ta: try and catch 
the fellow, I supposa?” 

“ Hundreds of the diggers stexted in pursnit 
as 
Tom. “it seems,- however, that I have either 
been outstri) in the chase, or that-most of the 
others have off, fox I have cogeyed in vain 
for them.” 

“Bleas my heart! you must be hungry,” ex- 
claimed the little woman, aa if the idea had just 
econurred to her. “My old mgn will be in 
directly,.and you must hayes bit of dinner. with. 
us. Iam.sure you must want it.” to 

She immediately began, spreading . the. cloth, 
and Tom Lester, who was too hungry to need a 


more jing invitation, stepped into the neatly: 
furnii room, and sat down. 
“Come, Lizzie!” said. the, bustling little 


woman, as she proceeded to ascertain the state 





soon as the crime. became, known,” replied | 


of the culinary processes that were in progress. 
“Your father will be in directly, ‘my girl, and 
here is the young stranger who scared that sailor 
fellow away. We see so few strangers here,” 
she added, turning to our hero with a pleasant 
smile, ‘that our Lizzie is rather shy.” 

The young lady was not long, however, in 
making her appearance. 

She was a pretty girl, very little, but admirably 
proportioned, with a charming little head, grace- 
fully poised upon a very white neck, springing 
from a pair of plump and finely-sloped shoulders, 
angfurnished with such a profusion of brown 
curlg, such beautiful blue eyes, and such a rose- 
bud of a mouth, that: Tom thought he had never 
seen such a combjnation of feminine charms 
before. 

He rose as she entcred, and saluted her with a 
bow that was all the more graceful for being an 
earnest act of homage, and not a mere courtly 
form. 

With a modest blush suffusing her fair cheeks, 
and enhancing her beauty, the maiden advanced 
and held out a plump little hand. 

“T am glad to find that you are not hurt,” said 
our hero, as he geptly pressed her white and taper 
fingers. “I owe you an apology for leaving you 
in your aweon, but, as you did not appear to 
hava. received any injury, I was unwilling to 
increase the scoundrel’s chances of escape.” 

“You did right,” said she,.in a soft and silvery 
voice, and with a sweet smile,, “I was only 
frightened.” _ 

; The appearance of the, farmezya atout, middle- 
aged man, with a face that seemed the reflex of 
contentment aad good humoar, was the signal for 


the setving of dinner, to which all sat down with 
appetitea-that:indicated the fullest enjoyment of 
health. 


The farmer noddeta welcome to our hero as 
he entered, and, no introduction being needed 
in the solitude of a farm in the bush, the story 
of Yankee Palmer's visit, Lizzie’s alarm, and Tom 
Lester’s opportune appearance was deferred until 
the farmer had lighted his after-dinner pipe. 

“The gold will be the ruin of the country,” 
said he, as he knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
after the stony--tald- joinflynbyy eis wife and 
daughter had been’ supplefnehted by our hero's 
narrative of the murder at the diggings, and the 
unsuccessful pursuit of the supposed assassin. 
“ Sailors are-deserting their ships, seovanta their 
masters, mechanics their- ordinary occupations, 
and all the industry of the colony is being brought 
to astand-still, whilst all the vagabondage-of 
Europe and America is flocking to owe @hgapes. 
There’s crops for you !” he added, pointi we 
waving fields of wheat, “and not a man 
them when they are ripe., Look at th 18, 
too ; they have not becn sheared yet.” 3 

“ That ia a. bad state of things,” observed Tom, 
but it will amend itself in time, I have no doubt 
All the diggers will net-find .gold-secking profits 
able, and the umsuccesaful will be tempted by 
present rate of wages tq return to their former 
pursuits.” 

“Well, now, that, is a hopeful view of the 
matter, and it seems a feasible one,” refaxned 
the farmer. “I should not wonder if.yaqu are 
right, stranger. But I must look after these 
troublesome cows of mine, so I will bid you good 
day.” 

He held out his rough hand as he spoke, nd 
gave Tom’s a hearty shake. 

Tom had ao-long a walk before him, that ke 
thought it-would be well to depart at, tho same 
time, though. he- would fain: haye 1i 
longer. 

“Perhaps we shell see you again,” observed 
Lizzie’s mother, as she placed heg:hayd in Teas 
extended palm. “We ara: not. 60 far appt ‘for 
Australia, and you do not seem ona of the 
sort.” : ee: 

Tom. smiled, and, catching an expressign(!> 
Liazie’s blue. eyes, which seamen to. intinn? 
that she would be glad to see him again, observed 
that he might, perhaps, take the farm im his, 747 
when he went down to Molbourne. 

Lizzie’s eyes were cast: dawawasd -95e000 #8 
she caught Tom’s admiring glance, sud sie 
long fringes were only half raised when. sé 
placed her little soft hand in the handsome youu: 
stranger's, and bade him good-bye. 


: ‘gain, and, thrusting- hie hands into the bushes 
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himself, been lost in the pathless forest, and 
after wandering until exhansted nature could 
hold out no longer, had there sank down, and 
perished miserably by starvation. 

Was that to be his own fate? 

The mental question nerved him to action 
once more, and, carefully stepping over the relics 
of humanity which the bushes concealed, he 
again dragged himeelf forward. 

He had not walked more than a mile further, 
when a silvery light gleamed between the broad, 
mossy trunks of the ancient trees. 

With what joy he welcomed those argent rays ! 

The knowledge which they imparted that the 
moon had risen, and that he was near the bor- 
ders of the forest, for nowhere else would the 
moonbeams at. that hour penetrate the gloom, 
inspired him with hope. 

He dragged himself towards the opening 
which the moonlight had disclosed, and in a few 
minutes emerged from the deep gloom of the 
forest, and stoud in the light of the moon, with 
ascrubby plain extending before him as far as 
he could see. 

Once more he cooeyed, but he was faint with 
thirst and fatigue, and the cry was too fecble to 
be heard beyond a short distance. 

Then he laid down upon the grass, and won- 
dered how far he was from the tent; whether 
Dick and Snowball were there; whether they 
would search for him; whether some traveller 
would find where he now laid only a bleaching 
skeleton and some shreds of clothing; whether 
Lizzie, that sweet violet of the bush, would 
drop a tear when she learned his fate. 

Then, overcome by fatigue, and the depriva- 
tion of rest the nigh{ before, he fell asleep. 

Was he dreaming, or did he really hear a dis- 
tant shout? 

“ Cooey |” : 

He raised himgelf upon one arm and gazed 
‘round. 

’ It was broad daylight, and birds and but- 
terflies were flutt@ing oger the sbrubs and 
flowers. 

“ Cooey !” 

Again! He sprang to his feet, and echoed 
back the cry with a shout that might have been: 
heard half a mile off. 

He looked in the divection whence the cry 
proceeded, and saw two figures at a distance 
whose heads and sheulders were just visible 
above the scrub. 

In that direction he set off at a brisk pace, 
and in a few minutes had the satisfaction of 
recognising Dick and Snowball in the two 
figures that were approaching. 

“Oh, Master Tom, thank the Lord we have 
vound you!” exclaimed Dick, as they met. 
“Snow and.I have been zarching and cooeying 
vor hours, and thought as how that inferna) 
Yankee had killed you, or-thet a zarpent had 
bitten you, or that you had lost yourself, and 
would never be vound again.” 

The negro said nothing, but performed a gro- 
tesque-dance round our hero, which was his uscal 
manner of manifesting joy or hilarity. 

“T have seen no snakes, my faithful fellows,” 
said our.-hero, “aad only the back of that 
serperrt, the Yankee; but I lost my way in the 
forest, and was sleeping on the grass there until 
your weleome shouts awoke me. Where are we, 
ladst”” 

“ About a mile from the tent, Master Tom,” 
reptied Diek. “There is a bend ‘in the stream 
above the fall, or you must-have struck it. Dp 
you-zce that-blue cap the scrnb zeems to wear 
yonder? That is Mewot Alexander.” 

“Onily-a mile from the: tent!” rejoined Pom, 
“ Had I known thet, I’should have-managed to 
reach it; but I hed wandered about. for hours, 
and had not the remotest-idea of where I-was.” 

“And you did zee that murdering Villain, 
Master Tom ?” said Dick. 

Tom related the story of his-adventare’ at the 
farm-house, which was listened to with lively 
interest. 

He learned from his companions that they had 
come upon no -trace of the fugitive, and: could 
not learn from the persons whom they met that 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LOST IN THE BUSH. 


THERE was an exhilaration. about Tom Lester's 
looks and movements as he retraced his steps 
towards the diggings, which was certainly not 
due to the mug of beer which he quaffed at the 
hospitable board of Farmer Fenton. 

He was conscious of it himself. He felt as if 
he was being wafted onward by the breeze, and 
fancied that the gauze-winged dragon-flies and 
bronzy beetles hummed more musically than. 
everhe had heard them .hum before. 

The state of ecstacy in which he ascended the 
slope towards the forest found expression as he 
Teached the summit, and turned to look back 
upon the secluded farm-house, in the words— 

“Beantifal Liszie 1” 

This ecstacy absorbed him so completely that 
it was only when the sunbeams ceased to irra- 
diate the recesses of the forest that he became 
conscious that he must have diverged from the 
course which he had followed in the morning. 

He pushed on, however, thinking that he could 
not be far from the northern verge of the forest, 
a had only deviated a little to the right or 

The forest seemed interminable, however, and 
an uneasy feeling crept over him.as he found the 
gloom deepening, and the conviction stole into 
his mind that he must have walked « greater 
distanee. already than he had traversed in the 














































momings 

He cooeyed loudly several times, and stood 
Hill, listening anxiously for a response. 

But nota sound reached his ears, 

What was he to.<lo? 

Itwas evident that the forest extended further 
than he was aware of in thé direction in which 
he was proceeding, and that he must have devi- 
ated considerably to the right, since he must 
have come upon $he.track from Mélboumne had 
he wandered to the left from the time when, as 
heetonlated, he should have beswelear of the 

fo 

It he now tamed to the left, therefora, he 
must soon emerge from its gloem upon -the 
gramy. plain apon avhiek the Sootch stock kee, 
pastured his cattle. seo . ron 

Impressed with this idea, he tuimed: to the 
left, and pushed. on for some time in that 
Ainetions é 

He cooeyed again and again, but: the. night 
wind brought:to his ears no response, i 

Ashe dragged his weary limbs forward again, 
after anxiously listening on ono of ¢hesa..occa- 
sions, his foot caught in something which he 
thougat was a low growing: twig, or ‘strong 
Creeping plant, but.on lifting his foot higher, 
and attempting to proceed, he found ‘himself 
canght again, 

The gloom which now prevailed preventing 
him from seeing what the obstraction waa, he 
shifted his position, and made another attempt, 
when his foot struck something which gave forth 
ahollow sound. 

Stooping to diseover what it was, he felt some- 
thing round and smooth, and on raising it for 
{titer examination, found that he held a humas 


He dropped it--immedietely, but quickty: re- 
covering from the feeling which such a diseovery 
Was 80 well osktulated to inspire, he steoped 


at his feet, found there: the skeleton to:wbich 
the skult-had been attached until separated: by 
Violent contact with his foot. 
Shuddering . involuntarily, he a back 
from the contiguity of the ghastly: object which 
the bushes at-bis feet concealed.” 
Fou a moment he leaned againeta-tree, mable 
Oe 
le heard stories o8 -persens-whe ‘had -lost }- 
themaeiwes in the bush; and wandered about for 
cars, until found beneath a tree, ov. stretched 
get shrubs and prickly creepers, in the 
last stage of exhnustiom a 
He knew-thet others hed wandered iuto- the 
i pursait of game, or-of a strwy bullock, 
and had never been heard of afterwards, 
Aud now before him laid the ghastly evidence | he-had been-soan. 
of the trath of theee terrible tales. Whether Tom or the othere-had first aban- 
Doubtless the poor wretch whose bleached | doned the pursuit:was not clear, and it scemed 
Temains the. bushes had grown oveg, had, like | probable that-the pursuers kad--drepped off one 
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by one, ns theit distance from the diggings in- 
creased and the hope of overtaking the American 
became faiater. 

Palmer had probably entered the forest as 
soon as he reached it, aud by that means eluded 
his pursuers. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

TOM PINDS A BIG NUGGET. 
SEVERAL days were passed quietly and indus- 
triously by our three lads, and the average yield 
of the mine was between three and four ounces: 
of gold daily. 

Success so encouraging prompted them to in- 
creased exertions, and one morming, when he 
had awakencd earlier than usual, Tom Lester’ 
rose without disturbing his companions, and 
descended into the excavation alone. 

His pick and hammer had been ringing upon 
the hard quartz for nearly an hour, when, as he 
busily plied the former implement, it came into 
contact with something harder even than the 
white and glistening quartz rock. 

The semi-obscurity of the excavation, now 
extended laterally so much that the advisability 
of using candles had been discussed, prevented 
him from secing what it was, 

After three or four hard blows, which had no 
other effect than to wear the point of his pick, 
Toin changed the direction of his strokes a little, 
and again began to’ bring down chips of quarts 
from the rocky face of the excavation. 

He was thinking of filling the bucket, and 
varying his occupation by.picking out the grains. 
of gold from the fragments of quartz—an im- 
perfect and wasteful procegs,, which has..been 
superseded at the gold ficlds by the uge of crush- 
ing mills worked by steam—when a fragment of 
rock, which he had loosened with the pick, fell 
at his feets 

As he picked it up, and carried it,to the bottom 
of the shaft, he thought it remarkably heavy, 
even in proportion to its size, and, as the light 
fell upon it from above, he saw that, it consisted 
almost entirely of gold ! 

Besides innumerable grains of the precious. 
metal, from the size of a pin’s head to that of a 
pea, studding the surface of the quartz, there was 


La glittering yellow mass that could not weigh 


less than from ten to a dozen pounds, 

Tom gazed upon his. prize, far, seme, moments: 
with sparkling eyes, scarcely able to.realize in a 
moment the luck that had befallen, him, 

Then he dropped it into the bucket, and, as- 
cending to the surface, drew-it up with the 
windlass, z 

“ Dick, Snow !” he exclaimed, running into the 
tent, holding his golden prize with both hands, 
“here is a nugget, my boys!” 

Dick and the negro sat up and rybbed their 
eyes, as if they doubted whether they were not 
dreaming, or the.subjects-of an optical illysion. 

“ Be that all goals, Master Tom?” said Dick, 
as he rose, and stared hard at the aurifeyous 
mass. “I never zged zo much goold in my life 
‘bevore.” 

“Golly, Massa Lester!” exclaimed, Snowball, 
opening his eyes very wide, “you de carly boy 
dat pick up de nugget, dat sartin.” 

“ Now for breakfast, lads,” said Tom, to whom 
Jabour had given an early appetite. “Then I will 
tramp over to the diggings, and see if any of the 
fellows there are going. down to Melbourne, for 
I shall not like to keep so much gold in the tent, 
nor yet to travel with it so far alone.” 

Dick applauded his prudence, and set about 
making the damper, while Snowball lighted the 
fire, and Tom sat, down upon the grass, and began 
working with hammer and knife upon the .out- 
turn of his hour's work. 

After breakfast our -hero walked across the 
|serub to the diggings, where he found that an 
agent from Melbpurne had taken ion of 
Coek ‘Robin's property, and transferred the busi- 
ness of the “ Diggers’ Rest "to a stolid-Jooking 
German, “ on account of whom it might concern.” 

The dust and heat making a glass. of ale ac- 

table after a walk of several miles in the 


| bush,-Tom entered the shanty to obtain the 


desired refreshment, aud to inquire, at the same 
time, concerning the existing facilities of traffic 
between the diggings and Mckbourne. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 169.) 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


— oo 


No, XL—HORATIO VISCOUNT NELSON. 


a BLSON'S father was the rector 
in ol am 10] a 

in the county of’ Norfolk. 
His mother’s maiden name 
was Suckling. Her grand- 
mother was an elder sister 
of Sir Robert Walpole, the 
great Prime Minister of the 
reign of George IL, and her 
son Horatio, who was born September 29, 1758, 
was named after his mother's uncle, the first 
Lord Walpole, but best known to fame as Horace 
Walpole. 

Nelson died in 1767, leaving eight sur- 
viving children out of eleven whom she had 
borne. 

Her brother, Captain Maurice Suckling, of 
the Royal Navy, was present as one of the 
mourners at her funeral, 

On that occasion he made a promise to his 
bereaved and sorrowing brother-in-law that he 
would look after one of the boys. 

Three years after, when young Horatio was 
twelve years of age, during the Christmas 
holidays, when he was at home from school, he 
read in the country newspaper that his uncle 
was appointed to the command of the “ Raisonn- 
able,” a ship of sixty-four guns. 

He said to his brother William, who was 
his senior by eighteen months— 

“Do, William, write to my father (who was 
from home), and tell him that I should like to 
go to sea with uncle Maurice.” 

Mr, Nelson did not op) his young son’s 
resolution. He underst the boy's character, 
and had always said that in whatever station 
he might be placed, he would climb, if possible, 
to the very top of the tree. 

Accordingly, Captain Suckling was written to. 
From the tenor of his reply, it is clear that 
Horatio was not the nephew whom he would 
voluntarily have chosen for the fulfilment of his 
promise, 

For the lad was weakly, and the ague, at that 
time, and long after, a most lent disease in 
England, had greatly reduced his strength. In 
his -somewnse graff and sailor-like answer, he 
said— 

“ What has poor Horatio done, who is so weak, 
that he, above all the rest, should be sent to 
rough it out at seaf But let him come, and 
the first time we go into action a cannon-ball 
may knock off his head, and provide for him at 
once.” 

Already, as a very young child, Nelson had 
given many proofs of the mettle of which he 
was made, and which he soon discovered to the 
world, but of which his uncle was doubtless 
ignorant. 

Thus, ere he was six years old, he went bird’s- 
nesting from his grandmother's house in com- 
pany with a cow-boy, 

e dinner hour passed by ; he was absent and 
could not be found. The family became very 
alarmed, and they were in consternation lest he 
had been carried off by gipuies. 

At length, after a long and fruitless search by 
solicitons explorers in all directions, he was dis- 
covered alone, sitting composedly by the side of 
@ brook which he could not get over. 

“I wonder, child,” said his grandmother, when 
he was safe at home, “ that hunger and fear did 
not drive you home.” 

“Fear, grandmamma !” he at once replied, “I 
never saw fear, What is it?” 

On another occasion, after the Christmas holi- 
dare, when he and his brother William had set 

on horseback to return to school, they came 
back because there had been a heavy fall of 
snow. 

It was William who did not like the journey, 
and urged upon Horatio that it was too deep for 
them to venture in. 

On their return, their father said, “If that 
be the case, you certainly shall not go. But make 
another attempt, and I will leave it to your 
honour. If the road is dangerous, you may re- 
turn 5 but remember, boys, I leave it to your 

honour.” 





The enow was decp enough to daunt most|he had 





people, cially little people. But Horatio 
would not be prevailed upon to turn back, He 
said— 


“We must goon. Remember, brother, it was 

deft to our honour.” we echoo!, 
me fine pears grew in the garden at schoo! 
which the boys marked as lawful booty. 

But they were especially difficult to get at, 
and the boldest of the boys demurred at ven- 
turing to climb for them, 

Nelson volunteered to them. He was 
lowered down at night by some sheets from the 
bed-room window, and was drawn up with the 
pears, all of which he distributed among the 
others, declining to reserve any for himself. 
Said he, explanatorily— 

“Tonly took them because every other boy 
was afraid.” 

It was early on a cold and dark spring morn- 
ing that a servant of his father's arrived at this 
school, to escort his young master home, from 
which his father was to take him to London, to 
join his ship. 

His parting from his brother William, who 
had been so many years his playmate and bed- 
fellow, was very painful, and was the first of 
those privations which constitute so large a part 
of the sailor’s lot through life. 


HORATIO VISCOUNT NELSON, 


His father left him at London, merely seeing 
him into the stage coach for Chatham, where the 
“ Raisonnable” was lying. 

On his arrival, there was no one to meet and 
welcome him, and he was left to find his way on 
board as best he could. 

After wandering about alone for a long time, 
cold and forlorn, without being able to find the 
ship, an officer took pity upon him, and asked 
him what he wanted. 

This officer happened to be acquainted with 
his uncle, and he kindly took him to his house, 
and hospitably entertained him, 

When he got on board, his reception was, at 
least, as unpromising and freezing. 

His uncle was not in the ship, and he had 
apprized no one of the boy's expected appearance, 

e paced the deck for hours, without any one 
taking the slightest notice of him. 

It was not until the second day that some one, 
as he himself said, “took com ion on him.” 

Nelson remained a very short time in the 
“ Raisonnable,” 

That vessel having been paid off, Captain 
Suckling was transferred to the “Triumph,” 
which was stationed as a guard-ship in the 
Thames. 
is was considered too inactive a life for a 
boy, and he was accordingly sent a voyage to 
the West Indies in a merchant ship, and returned 
a ical seaman. 
is uncle was quite pleased with the progress 

made, and, on his return to the 








“Triumph,” held it out as a reward to him that, 
if he attended well te the study of navigation, 
which he had learned ically, but not scien- 
tifically, he should go in the cutter and decked 
long-boat, which was attached to the command- 
ing officer’s ship at Chatham. 

us he became an excellent pilot, in shallows, 
among rocks and shoals, and in dangerous places 

erally. 

He ‘thus acquired @ confidence of which he 
felt the value after in many of his most illustrious 
achievements. 

He had not been many months back in 
England, when his love of enterprise was excited 
by fearing that two ships were being fitted out 
oa @ voyage of discovery towards the North 

‘ole, 

In consequence of the difficulties which were 
expected in such a service, no boys, but crews 
entirely composed of effective men, were to be 
aboard of them, : 

But his own pertinacity, coupled with the 
interest and honest recommendations of his 
uncle, induced one of the captains to enrol him 
as coxswain of his vessel. 

They sailed from the Nore on the 4th of June, 
1773, when Nelgon was in his fifteenth 7 

Of themany interesting incidents of his sojourn 
in Arctic waters, we can only find space for the 
presentation of one. 

One night, during the mid-watch, he stole from 
the ship with one of his comrades, taking advan- 
tage of the clearing away of a fog, and set away 
over the ice in pursuit of abear. It wasnot long 
before they were missed. - 

The fog again descended, and the captain and 
his officers became exceedingly alarmed for their 
safety. 

Between two and three in the morning the 
fog again cleared off, and they were descried at 
a considerable distance from the ship, attacking 
a huge bear. A signal was at once made to them 


to return, 2 

Nelson's companion called his attention to the 
signal, But it just then as if his doom 
were For his musket flashed in the pan, 
the ammunition of both was and 
there was nothing between young Nelson and the 
bear but « chasm in the ice, 

He cried out— 

“Never mind ; let me but get a blow at this 


| devil with the butt-end of my musket, and we 


shall have him,” 

On this, the captain, seeing the danger of the 
youngest and most daring of his crew, fired s 
gun, which had the effect of frightening the 

Nelson now returned, somewhat apprehensive 
of the disciplinary consequences of his escapade. 

The captain reprimanded him very sternly, and 
desired to know what motive he could have for 
hunting « bear. 

Pouting his lip, as he was wont to do when 
itated, he sald ; 
“Sir, I wished to kill the bear, that I might 

carry the skin to my father.” bears 

‘After many extreme dangers and vicissitudes 
the ships safely returned to England. Nelson 
was now placed by his uncle with Captain 
Farmer, in the “Seahorse,” then going 00 the 
East Indies in the squadron under Bir Edward 
Hughes. ‘ie 

He was stationed in the foretop. There 
good conduct attracted the attention of the 
master, in whose watch he was; and, upon ia 
recommendation, the captain rated him as mid- 
shipman. : 

At this fimeihis abana was florid and 
healthful, and his appearance, in great a 
with his earlier boyhood, was stout and athletic. 

Bat, when about eighteen months in the tropics 
he was oo injured by the effects of the climate 
that his life was ired of. bis 

The only romote . of his recovery was 
immediate departure for home, 

But for the fatherly care and kindness of os 
officer in whose ship he sailed, he would ne Ws 
have lived to reach his native shores, and o 
glorious name would have remained unknewD 
the annals is country. 

From this time we must look upon Neloon 
a man, and the history of his after exploite 0! 
be sought elsewhere, 

(To be continued. Commenced in Mo. 105) 
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BUFFALO BILL, [amc Yael an ad bl or SETS oe es 


THE KING OF THE BORDER MEN. 
——. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—(continued.) 


UFFALO Bill looked at every dead 
mananxiously. There were faces 
se indeed—which he re- 
cogni: but he could not find 
the bodi 
wished to see. 

“The devil must help his own,” 
he said, as he looked at the last of 
the party. “Jake M’Kandlas and 
Dave Tutt and Cantrell have got 

coward like, they ran when we 

id not get a g) of either in the 

rather have those three men 
rest who are stretched out here.” 

“Weill have ‘em yet, mate; don't fret. This has 

ben » big it’s work, though, hasen’t it ?” said 





our hero, 
foe? Lhope he isn’t 
for he brought their scouts 
80 for us to wipe out, 


when 
with a message The 


Kitty Muldoon, you 
“Yes, sir—that’s the gal.” 


“She is and good, Joe ; and 
it you'll fight this war through and 
come out all right, if she don’t cook 


your meat and wash your clothes for 
a ree of your life it shall not be 
ny E 

“Thank Just me 
where thervs work to do, pl if 
tee arr et teen 

3 an rou’ 

do well, "And now ride back » halt. 


We'll bury the dead, and that is more 
they would have done for us. 


of those whom he | n 


He'll find that though I’m in his debt now I know 
how to y.0P old scores,” 

Welly 'm glad to see you 
bitter as the best of y: 
me eo long I’m sick of the deal.” 

“The devil isn’t sick of yet, or you would 
have been called home to-night, colonel,” said Dave, 
with a laugh. 

“You'd have your joke if he had you by the 

I suppose,” growled the colonel. 
“Yea, but it would be a black joke. But the 
question now is—what are we to do next ?” 

“ve said my say,” said Cantrell, ‘I’m going 
‘back to St. Louis for more men.” 

“And Tll_go with you—not for men, but for a 
woman, for tre sworn to humble that girl Lillie, 
and I'll do it, if it costs me my life.” 

“The bi fool you. There isn’t a woman on 
earth that I'd put in the balance 
said M’Kandlas, with a sneer. “You boys ma: 
risk the city if you like, but I shall not put my: 
in the way of the great Pathfinder, The oren 


so hopeful. I’m as 





‘but Inck has run against | Kit 


For Joe had just ridden down with a message 
from the chief of scouts for the young ladies, and 
had taken this opportunity to put a big ring on 

itty’s fore-finger, and to tell her it should bs her 
fault ‘if it wasn’t a wedding-ring when “tho cruel 
‘war was over.” 

“Sure, and he rides aqual to the best hunter that 
Hore not very big, thate trae, Dat, surg, all that 

e's vel it’s troe, but, sure, 
there is of hin ia’worth the havin’, and that’s more 
than we can spake of everybody. An’ what's wantin’ 
wid you, ould man ?” 

Her last words were addressed to an old white- 
bbalred man, whose thick matted hair almost covered 

ace, 

“Bread! Iam bun and 90 weary,” said the 
old man, in a low, husky”: voice.” i 

“ Wouldn't mate be better than bread, sure? Stay 


inst my life,” | here and I'll git you a bit to ate, for it’s not hunger 


should ever be denied.” 
And the good-hearted girl went into the honse to 
procure the food. 
In an fasta ese old man ap- 
proached r and quickly ex- 
ore his he produced 
amon; rags he 
several Keyan” and acon found one 
that fitted the lock of the door after 
he had removed the other key. | 
Returning the key to its 


When Kitty came back with a large 
late of bread and meat, however, 
e was seated on the door-step with 

his head bowed in his hands, as if 
from excess of weakness. 

“Here, ould man, here’s what'll 

@rive the hunger out,” said Kitty. 

“T thank you. The people of the 


Faith, that’s their business and 
not mine, then. But ate away, and 
I'll get a mug o’ pure water from the 
fox yout to wash it down wid.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ser ioe eee 





ines andl rode out of the 
woods, and awa: a 
pth well Enown to Cantrell be 
Presence was detecte 
any of the attacking party. if 
. When the fight was finished, and the Kansas men 
lighted their bivonac fires, the three ruffians were 
safe and secure in a mountain cave some six or seven 
niles beyond and above them, an old place of refuge 
for these men, when, in former days, they had fol- 
lowed the pleasant occupation of horse and negro 
Be 


Until they had reached this almost inaccessible 
Point, and had stabled their horses so far inside the 
ive cave that no sound from them would 
attract the attention of pursuers, they scarcely 
Lainey draw a long breath, or enter into con- 
doe oe ng niet Sova Yak Waa 
a big thing to-ni ie 8 - 
Jaa, adding an oath, ” 


“They have, and the whole country will rin; 
with their fame, while we poor Sratahe will only 
hear how we've been whipped 
of our number, We may as wi 
eg from the borders after thi 


“Away from the borders for this? No!” cried 
Cantrell. “Til haunt the now worse than 
ever. We've lost men, but there are more where 

came from. I’m neither beaten nor dis- 


PORTRAIT OF FRANK STARK. 


country for me hereafter. I can raise a few men, I 
reckon, and 1’ll bushwhack it for awhile.” 

“Where'll you make head-quarters, so a fellow 
can find you when he gets back ?” asked Dave. 

a Rolls, or Erereahouts.2 peer 

en are you to start e ci 

Cantrell ?” asked Davo, © a 

“Just as soon to-morrow as we see them fellows 
take the back track. From here we can see the 
road forty miles with a glass, and I have a good 
one. We've got to go in careful, for when they 
don’t find us with the dead, they'll know what to 
expect when our chance comes.” 
“Yes, about as little mercy, as far as I am con- 
cerned, as a wild cat gives a rabbit. But, I'm goin 
toturn in,” said Dave, “I’m as hun; asa cul 
wolf, and sleep is all that will help it till we get 
where there's something eatable to be had.” 

The ruffian drew his blanket around him, and 

to the id. 
e others followed his example. 





OHAPTER XXXII. 


“Oon ! isn’t he a darlint, the bowld boy-sojer !” 
cried Kitty Muldoon, as Joe Bevins rode up the 


are yom goin’ 
here amongst noise, 
asked Wild Bill, of our hero, when 
they had been back three or four 
days after the chase and defeat of 
the M’Kandlas party. 


They were both standing on the 
porch of the house held as “ Head-quarters ” by the 
in command. 

“J don't know. The general wants me here to 
tell him about the country they’ve got to operate 
in very soon, The scouts are to have the advance. 
I have bargained for that,” 

“Good on your hi mate. But what are we to 
a she meantime? t's what I want to know. 

rust ere.” 

“What ap areem have in hand ?” asked Buffalo 
Bill, in surprise. ; 

“His name is whisky, but I'm going to kick him 
out of my company. If I don’t he'll spoil my 
shooting, if he don’t do worse.” 

“That's a fact; and now I’ve thought of some- 
thing. I saw my darling little ‘Lou ’ turn her head 
away when my lips came mighty close to hers this 
morning, and I don’t wender. I'd been swallowin; 
some barrelled lightning, and she smelled it. 
not give her reason to turn her dear head away 
again. It weakens the strongest, unnerves the 
coolest, and befools the wisest. I’m done with fire- 
water, mate.” 

“8o am I, and there’s my hand upon it. And 
now, Bill, ’'m dying for a hunt. As you will sot 
move out of here for a week at least, suppose I tak 


oe 


‘3t8 


‘a ride up into the Gaseonade hills.and /knock over a 
deer or two. Maybe I may tuail out’ something, 
too, that will pay. Frank goalong for company, 
and we.two will -be able to.take care .of -our- 
selves,” t 

“Tiveno objections, mate, if so-be ‘you ‘feel: like 
exercising youtselves,and them creepin’. insects that 
can’t go over a mile in two minutes without you use 
a Spur, If you! go,\don't be gone over three-or four 
days,and if you hear/heavy, gunsanywhere, en 
know! the-army is on the move, and you'll Ww 
where to findyme.” 

‘*All tight; Bul ; mend Frank-will be off in two 
= three hours, for I told him I’d.ask you about the 

» 

2 All right, mate—I wonder what that old cuss 
down there wants! He looks at us mighty. hard.” 

Buffalo Bill was looking at ‘the fame old) man 
who had begged for food; and been answered by 
Kitty Muldoon.on-the day before. 

He ‘stood just ‘below them, near enough, indeed, 
to have heard what they said, if he had been listen- 


ing. 

“Oh, he’s one of them curiosities that grow in 
cities I:réckon, for I never saw:one on the plains or 
‘in the mountains, .He’s'a beggar, by his rags and 
res and when! a as er x that and has to 

be ries ’uns ought to help him.” 
ild ill took couple of dollars from his pocket 
and toséed them down at the’ feet of the old man, 

Thedatter looked his thanks ont of a pair of glit- 
tering; black eyes, and bowing his head, picked up 
the»money; and rhoved away just as Buffalo Bill 
was drawing out! his bag of buckskin. 

“Hold on there, old boy—here’s'something to get 
better clothes. | It will becold:by-and-bye, and you 
need.them bad enough now.” 

Bill. followed his words with a twenty-dollar gold 
piece, which the dld.manjcaught ere it’ touched the 
ground with am agility which made the two border- 


men saan. 

‘The ld man muttered.something—they supposed 
it'was thanks, but had they /eard his words they 
would/not hayedet him gone on unquestioned, 

For he said— 

“Laugh: now,\ langh mow, but it will be some- 


body's turm toery before many hours go by. It’s a horses' 


Jong road. that hasn't. got a turn, land the one you 
travel eae 08 a-short turn, just ahead.” 

id not hear it, however, and when their 
laugh died away, he;was out of sight, 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
Just below, 'a'stiecession of wild: rapids, where the 


Gasconade, rushing through a gotze in the hills, | 


came ke foaming into a broad eddy, there 
‘was one of ose ope groves'which, if near a village, 
ewould-have been’ “ran down” with 

and promienading lovers." 

In this grove their Hdtses, too well trained to 
Move away from their masters ‘on such good g1 
a Bill and Frank Stark’ camped on their second 
night out, 

leiratms “and “horses "wete’ tried, trusty, and 
near, 

Their friends, though absent, were yet in their 
hearts;and-that was; joy for ever. 

Oh, it is a bleased link, that of memory! even 
though it has'shadows a4 well as its lights. 

The two ‘men ‘sat and tatked about those they 
loved and cared for—the mother of one far distant, 
‘the sisters ‘also ‘of the other, and the dear friends 


pic-nic parties 


® yet neater iti St: Lotis, 


They had fasted’ since morning and ridden fast. 

‘Pheréfore' a hearty ‘méal was easy to take and 
natural. 

After supper the inevitable’ pipe made its ap- 

rance, and while circles of smoke eame Whirling 
‘rom their mouths they talked on ubout ‘those who 
were left "behind. 

All at once, however, a sound soon reached their 
ears ‘which caused both to spring) to their feet‘ and 
seize their rifles standing within reach, 

It was the swift clatter of hoofs: coming up the 
road. 


And the next instant, on a powerfnl bay horse, a 
man dashed into the cirelé of light made by ithe fire, 
and before him, held! in his arms, and apparently 
insensible, was a female, 

Oneglance at the man and at the white face of 
the-girl was enough, 

‘‘Lillie !” shouted Frank Stark, 

“Dave Tutt !” cried Wild Bill, as. the horseman. 
dashed madly past them with his helpless prize, 

Both rifles) were raised and fired at the same 
instant ; and, just.as the bay horse bounded into the 
darkness beyond the. glimmer made; by the fire- 
light, he fell, with two balls through him, 

» The bordermen, did. not wait to mount their own 
horses, ee rushed .on to. overtake the. dis- 


a 
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The horse, struggling/in his death-agony, was on 
the ground, I I 

A scream from LilKe told where (she was, for the 
villain was carrying her to the river. 

After her; with a wild shout to assute her help 
‘was near, rushed the two: bordermen. J 
: Another shriek, and a pistol-shot froze their 

jearts, 


Fearing the worst, they rushed on, and in asecond 
more came to Lillie where Tutt had dropped heron 
the earth, firing at heras he wheeled away to plunge 
into the river, with deadly intent, of course. 

* Lillie—oh, my poor Lillie~are you hurt !” cried 
Frank Stark, as, discovering her by-the light colour 
of her dress, he raised her in his arms. 

“No; he fired almost in my faee, but missed me,” 
she cried, as she recognised by his voice the, person 
who had lifted her up, 

“Thank Heaven for that !|—Bill, Ln. is safe !” 

“Yes, and I expect Dave Tutt) is, too, for he is 
across the river here where it is dark, and nobody 
but his master, old Satan, could find him now, Is 
Miss Lillie hurt?” 

“No,” she. answered, “but tertibly frightened. 
“That man tore me from our home in the dead of 
night. Oh, it was horrible—horrible! Such a ride, 
such wild threats and curses! I could not have 
lived to see the light of another day had not kind 
Heaven placed you where you could save me.” 

“Dave Tutt shall be huntedfor this as the hound 
follows the trail till he dies !” said Wild Bill, in that 
low, solemn tone which meams*@ven more than it 
says. “As soon as’ light comes I will find his 
track.” ae 
“It is my work—the hunting him down!” said 
Frank Stark, eagerly. “You take Miss Lillie home, 
Bill, on my horse aad I eait’follow him afoot—and 
I will, till Dit hair and leavehis carcass for the 


Lillie would rather go with you, 
I think as much of her as any 
ub I’m not company for 
plike her-=I'm too rough, 


‘ah c out OWN horse—it is 
ay ee ,Pattalo, BU and his 
the tre Hough if that fiend changes 
ften; he Ris.got well ahead,” 

Ul. ike to have you go alone after 


Frank. Dave / Tutt -is 
among ea 
sight 0: and think that 

imate has lie in his hands, 

ts lt i now cold and 
as Lwould 
‘it—take 


Berrone day dawned, Frank was-on his: way towards 

St. Jonis, with Lillie seated on a blanket baliod his 

le, for @ne horse had to carry both ‘ntilshe 

is aes ed, Wita Bit, tn 

<3 when day dawn ila swimmin, e 

rivet where it ran slow in with an eddy, on his petted 

Black Nell, took the trail of Dave Tutt where he 

had climbed up the bank after swimming the river 
in the night. 

The trail was easily found, for the, ruffian had 
been too much hurried to be careful, and the instant 
that the eye of Bill rested on it, he said to Black 
Nell, even as if she was human— 

“Old gal, there’s the track of the onguinliest 
reptile that ever trod the airth ! Keep your eye-on 
it, for we don’t leave it till its maker_is found, and 
then him and me has got to sett/e, You know what 
that means, don't you, beauty ?” 

The small, sharp cars on Nell’s head had been 
pointed forward, as if she was listening to every 
word he spoke, and now she nodded her head as if 
she understood it all, 

Then as he dropped the bridle reins, she turned 
up the bank, following the place where loosened 
noes had made small furrows as they tumbled 

wh, 

When it became too dark for him to'see the trail, 
he loosened the saddle girths, and removed the 
bridle from Nell’s mouth, while he dropped into his 
blanket under a tree to sleep. 

He well knew that Nell would wake him.* as.she 
had often done before, if danger approached,’ and 
rest was needed, 

When morning came, the mare refreshed on good 
grass during the night, was zeady for the bit and 
tightened saddle, and, with a hasty lunch on dried 


* An lilstoridal fnct, well known. 
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venison, washeds 


n by cold;water, he m 
a struck the Watt nate hp 
ithin three. miles-he» struck the spot 
Dave Tutt had ‘roped hi frame in the ¢ 
rest, for the bed was plain'to view. 


The country, thoug! zach broken yeby was é 
ore. 










to travel than that traversed the day 

| Abmoon he'was closé|to!a ‘small 

the'one tavern was made conspicuous by # 1 

settee Was tee bel ieeron, ‘ ar 
loors. 

‘Toward j after resting his! horse for. at] 
half hour ae ber Wild Will gallope 

‘The village-contained probably a hu d 
houses, mostly’on! one broad-street, 9 
court house neatly. opposite the tavern. 

Wild’ Bill rede directly up to the tavern, 
leaping:from his mare, left-her untied at th “a 
and walked ‘boldly into: the bar room; Wi 
crowded with people. - Of!these:he knew som 
some knew! him, arid: he: knew ‘that most 
were Southerners. ts 

But hisqmickieye caught sight of the’ on 
he wanted then. 

Dave Tutt, flusHed and heated, ‘stdod ati 
raising a glass of whisky to his lipsyas ‘he 8 
enter, > 

The colour left-his face; and withrtrembling 
he set the liquor. down untasted. x 

“ Drink it, Dave Tutt, drink it, for ‘yi n 
now more than yoi ever did in your life,” 
sternly, as he strode!up within two feebof 
crowd parting to! the right and left as ‘her 
“Drink it, I sayyand then go'to the 0 ‘side 
the street with your revolver, and remember, 1 
you or me |” ° 

Dave Tutt, reassured when hé found 
was not to commence instantly, swallowed) 
liquid, and the colour eame back in his face. 

“You've followed me sharp, Bill,” sai 
I can’t blame you, But I'd rather it 
been Frank Stark than you, for he is an % 
turn-coat, and——” s 

“Look here, Daye Tutt, you've got (neither ‘ti 
or breath to spare in talkin’, Just cross the str 
and be ready to:take care of yourself, or I'll 
heart out where you'stand |” 

Bill’s look as! Well as his low; determined 
Tutt there was no chance of evading thé ¢o1 tor 
of delay, which might be of advantage where frien 
to his side were so plenty. : 

So he at once his handyon:the butt 
revolver, and slowly passed from thebar-roo 
the street, and on across it to the'front‘of | 


“A fight! avfight! Stand cleart” 
landlord of the hiovel. i 
“A fight ! afight !” screamed a hundreded 


‘men. 
» And all drew off on -one-hdnd ory thes 
ge a freé line of fire between the!twom 
“ Are you ready, Dave ?” asked Wild Bil the 
other reached the path fronting the court-house am 
faced about. " 
“One question and T am,” cried Dave. 
“Speak it quick, then, for'ny arnt ages 
it down so long,”-replied Bill, 
“Did I kill Tinie jast night ?”!asked Daves: ae 
“No!” thundered Bill, ‘*Sheis too muchsof an 
angel to die by ‘such a fiend’s hand/asvyours, o 
never even scratched her.” f 0 he 
“Then I'll kill you now, and) go: for: % 
black mare. I’m !” yelled Dave. 
And he raised his pistol, { wig a 7 
Both men fired at the same time, and for an 
itseemed as if both had missed, for,both’stood erect, 
calm apparently, looking at eachother, wh 
Only a second, and ‘with ‘a death-yell on his 
whitening lips Dave Tutt essayed’ t6 fire Qt 
his pistol exploded harmlessly as he fell 
his face d 
‘Then Bill raised the hat from his head 
at a hole in it where the ball had 
actually cutting away the hair on his head: 
one There's one debt: paid,” eaid Billy 
ere’s one paid,” said » as 
fiercely on the crowd, “If any of you-cared: 
for him to stand in his place, I'll waitjust« 
to see it done,” be 
Bill calmly waited the minute. 
Not a man)stirred or spoke. ‘ 
Then he whistled. to Black Nelly 
back as she trotted up, and rode off 5 
one word from those who stood around. 
him too well to talk then, 
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rBidete 16Astawal to the westward there were 
who cried ont— 
Why did we let him go? We should have hung 
ith up on the spot.” *- . 
4] reckon the talkthg would have had to lead the 
Gatdging (” eaid a rough-looking customer, who 
with revolvers and knife belted around him, looked 
snif talking would not be mere talk if it was tried on 


Paibie yott etrfend of his ?” asked half-a-dozen of 


frowning on the stranger. 
Pithot it ‘know myself, and I reckon I do. But 
}inew him, and the man that tackles Wild Bill 
single-handed has got his winter's work paid for in 
advance. I thonght I'd see if you all would let him 
go before you'd speak or raine a hand—so I kept still 
gd saw you do it. Now I’m going to fix nino, or 
@art-them that will. I wanta that’s smart as 
fightning onbitched, who can ride a race-horse and 
tell a smooth lie without blushing.” 
+ "Mister, Tmt one that can do all that, if ’twill 
poy,” sid a small, but well-formed girl, of eighteen 
or twenty years, the Jandlord’s daughter, a brunette, 
with a good deal of mischief in her dark eyes, and a 
fg cruel ‘look.abont her thin, close-drawn lps. 
shall :pay~his purse and gold watch ; the one 
$18, I reckon, and’the other worth two hundred 
dollars, for ‘twas a gift from General Harney,” said 
the mam, in s quiet business way. 
9 Well, Ba go for baye-tnt but what am I todo?” 


teked the gir? 

: ®Come in the back room and I'll tell you. You'll 
ve to ride my led horse cut there ; he’s 4 thorongh- 

bred, and will fake you over the ground as qnick as 

you ever went, if he don't histe you out of the 


K'that,’”” eAid the girl, laughing, as she 
foDowed the man in to hear what he had to say. 
‘This did not appear to take long, for she came ont 
$oon, dressed for a ride and mounted a horse. 
"Phe anima? was not: used to a female rider, and, 
tomded into the air, with a wild epring which would 
have unseated many a man, not to speak of a 


‘have tis head, and take the trail of you 
whtm. story you tell will takehim where 
hell: meat his match, and get his grtel,” ctied the 


vent 

» “That girl is fit to command a regiment, and 

‘worth the whole caboodle of you men,” said the 

stranger, with a'sneer, as he turned and faced the 

loongers'about the bar. ‘Landlord, give me a slu; 
of your best brandy to drink her health in. If 
come dut ofthis war a major-teneral, I’ll take her 
of your hands, as aure as my name is—what it is.” 

e crowd; eager to know his nate, looked their 

: intment as he ended thus. 

n nought that name be, stranger ?” 

(«ft might ‘be Smith, or Brown, or Jones, or 
jenking, but it isn’t,” said the stranger. “ And now, 
‘any of you men are for the Sonth enongh to 

fight for Ker, starve when you can’t get food, go 

& when you can’t keep dry, and die when your 

e 
en, 


no reply, but gave the horse the reins, 
away at a gallop. 


‘conies," why there’s a muster-roll for you to 
m. My name is at the head of it, and if you 
Gon't know me ‘now, you will whenever I take any 
gf you under tire, for you'll see me in front.” 

i men‘went one after another and looked at 
fe name which headed the muster-roll, and more 
@an one hat went off as the whisper passed from 
x bp—“Tt is Ben McCullough, the great Texan 
f 








watt ie ancy 
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{Wp Bri, did not ride very fast after he left the |. 
MMe tidest kxvow' but some of the bushwhackers |" 


‘ould feel inelinied to follow him, and if they did, 
‘well that:he could-keep his own range with 

Back umder him, he felt no desire to get away 

amatil be had given.them a ehance. 

~He bad.gone foar or five miles, perhaps, when he 

‘a women coming on behind him at an easy 


3 @m’t mean fight, but it may -be a trick,” 
he muttered, as he checked his speed a little toallow 
her to conte ap. 

wa sannin’ animal you're on, mise,” said 

et Uy 

FR ongidw ‘be. Aunt Sally gave two hundred’ 
‘fob kina when he was a yearlin’ colt,” sald the fair 
rider, “Uncle Jake M’Kandlas wants to buy him, 
‘ue don't inean to let Aunt Sally sell him, for he, 
Just suita-we,”.- 

The girl spdke ta a¢arcless way and did not ap- 
Pas to observe ‘thé sndden start which Wil Bill 
involuntarily gave as that Inst name left her lips. 
MA Who is Unele Jake M'Kardlas? Is he Aunt 
ad's husband ?” asked Bill. with well-aseumed 
carelessness, recovering lis sclf-posseseion, 

(Zo be continued. Commenced in No, 171.) 


IMPORTANT TO OUR READERS. 


NOW READY, 
The Splend{d Story of 
GILES EVERGREEN: 
OR, FRESH FROM THE OOUNTRY, 
By the Author of “ Fred Frolic,” 

This Work is printed on Toned Paper, from New Type, 
and will be complete in about 14 Numbers. 

Numerous Beautiful Portraits will be presented GRATIS 
with this Work. - 

See that you receive Number 2 and a Portrait of GILES 


EVERGREEN, in tints, with No. 1, in # beantifal Wrapper 
in Colors, GRATIS, 


“This Work will only be supplied te order. 





NEW STORY, 
By the Author of “Youxo Inox-HeART” and the 
“NIoHT GUARD.” 
~ Wehave it pleasnre in announcing that a New Story 
from the eck ihe Author of “ Tron-Heart,” “Night 
Quard,” &c., entitled, 
DISOWNED: 
OR, A MIS-SPENT LIFE, 
(A TRUE STORY OF BICHARD SAVAGE), 


WILL COMMENCE NEXT WEEK. 

The anthor has been for a Jong time cocupied in collect- 
ing materiais for this work and we ean confidently state 
that, for stirring scencw*aad ‘true oharacter-painting, this 
novel (founded as it is ‘the real life of s celebrated 
man) will be one of the ever. published in the Boys OP 
ENGLAND. 


CASES’ FOR BINDING. 


Subscribers are requested to observe that Oates for Bind- 
ing the “ NIGHT-GUARD” and “ ALONE IN $B PIRATES’ 
Laik” can be had of the Booksellers for 64. or 9d. post 
free; and for “* RUPERT DREADNOUGHY'" for 1s., or post 
free, la. 2d. The Volumes of the above-Worls ean alm bo 
had at the following prices :— 2 


“ Alone in the Pirates’ Lair,” bound fn green and gold, 
1s. 94. ; oF, 28, post free, 
The “ Night-Guard,” bound in green and gold, 28; ot» 
post free, 29. dd. 
“ Rupert Dreadnaught,” bound in bine and gold, 4s; or, 
poet free, 4s, 6d. 
ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
: 4 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND SWIEMING 
GUIDE, 
(SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATBD,) 


Uonteiris practical illustrations for learning t6 swim, dive, 
float, tread water, &c., &c., 


‘| PRICE 24., OR, BY POST, 34. 
ALSO 
NOW READY, 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND 
GUIDE, 


“Containing the revised rules of the 
ge wenowned Cricket 


PRICE 4, OR, BY POST, 84 


CRICKET 


me, and Portraits of 





Nolw READY. 
Nos, 1 and 2, and a SPLENDID PICTURE, 
In A WRAPPER, 


ot 
THE RIVAL APPRENTICES: 


A TALE OF THE RIOTS OF 1780. 
4 





A SEBIES OF MAGNIFICENT GIFTS 
Is IN PREPARATION, 


to be continued week by week, of a most novel, amusing, 
and instructive kind. 
Théd gifts will entirely differ from anything hitherto 
giveRtwith any journal. = 
Poll farticalars will be givetsin an ently Number of the 


, BOYS OF! BNGLAND, ~ : 
PaA&T XL. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 


IS NOW READY, ._ 
Price Bixpence ; or, Post free from our offfiiRevenpence, 


+ PHE MIMIC STAGB, >" 


On Readers dre informed that all ‘Btagéd for 1 
i by Mk. BRETT will bear his ph, 
notice pasted.on the 





toll “ 
[i Bows Jj Barr's Stage for the Bors of. 
Exenanp, YounG MEN oF Great Briraty, and 
Boys or THE WorLD.” 





Ang Stages that do not bear the above netice are only’ 


arimtions of his Btagoe, and our Reaslers are requested not 
to purchage them, 








Correspondence. 


*,° Al’ Communications te be addressed to t) Mr. 
: rem cattone eta Fed Sire 


‘A Distnessp Boy.— Your mother should: get your father to 
‘make his will while he has the power ; that would prevent: 
your unnatural brother carrying bis threat into executlon ; 
At ull events, the widow would be entitled to her third 
share of the property. Cheer up, and see ‘what is to be 


ne. 

‘Wretvinerze Bor.—(1.) Cowley Street was named so b 
Barton Booth, the actor, out of respect to his friend, 
Cowley, the poet. We are not aware of any of his de- 
geendanta now living. (2.) The great actor, imund Kean, 
has no descendants living tocarry out bis name os an actor. 
He has a grand-daughter, the child of his talented son, 
Charles, living. 

T. G. ADAus.—(1.) You can have all sent for 28. 6d., bat you 
must pay the carriage of the stage. If youorder it through 
your bookseller It can be sent,down by his London agent 
Yreo of expense. (3.) Webope the report 1s a false ane, but 
itmay be some time before we shall know. 

VexaTe Quastio.—If you write to Mesers. Longman and 
Co.,JPaternoster Row, they will be able to supply you, 
and likewise Inform you of the rice; 

H, Burxiam,—Procure Mr. Ainsworth’s novel of “ Rook- 
wood.” ‘Of the work yun speak of we know nothing. 

A. McK uware.—(1.) The first zou spaak of. (22) Certhinly, 

th all the nambers.’, (3.) No, 

J. Wirzer:—Not any ; besides, the government ate on the 
paint of considerably reducing fhe Humber of the army. 

G. Hacomn.—Of course, you wiil take your chance with the 


rest. 

A.M. Avexanper.-'Will suit a lawyer's office. The post- 
script {8 written much better than the body of the letter. 
G. Pitarag.—No front for the stage was given away with 

the Bors oF THE WoRED. 

Sam WELLE! -. ©. Dickens was born at Landport, in the 
year 1812; consequently, he is about fifty- olght years old. 
A Boy or Hyps.~ Add the ¥irst Lord— May it please 

‘your Lordship ;” direct it * Adwirulty, London.” 
A ConsTaN? Scnecaraer.—We sce nothing wrong in the 
matter you write about. 


©,° Nemerous letters stand over for reply. 

















ROBIN HOOD: AND HIS MERRY MER, 


AND THE LARKS THEY PLAYED IN THE GREBEN- 
WOOD SHADE. 
By the Author of “ Comtc Crosor,” &e. 
—+— 
CHAPTER XIV.—(conitinued.) 

The cause of this sudden suspension of the'law’s 
‘vengeance was, that someone from somewhere or 
other threw a note down at the feet of Prince John, 
who, taking it up, read— 

“Zook out, or you'll catch it. Somebody’s got 
his éye on you. It will be the worse for you if you 
don’t leave Robin and his men alone, for they are 
under the protection of 

“Yours disrespectfally, 
“THE UNKNOWN.” 

The prince was so flabbergasted by this mysteri- 
ous @ istle, that he felt quite queer, and was obliged 
to upon the chancallor of the exchequer for a 
sup of brandy out of the bottle which his lordehip 
providentially carried with-him, 

-John saw that he had pushed his authority a 
leetle too far. 

During the last few days he had actually walked 
about with his brother’s crown en, and used the 
throne for an arm-chair. 

“He even meant to have himself proclaimed king 
whien the weather got fine, aad he could have the 
reign all to himself. 

But the UnkNown’s brought him: to his 
senses, for he falt'that if he:dido’t knuckle under a 
bit something unpleasant would happen. 

“You may release the prisoners,” he said, pre- 
sently ; “Tl let them off this time if they'll promise 
tot to do it again. Tet the shodting proceed, and 
bring out the throne under this tree, with a couple 
of hassocks, and.a cigar, ready lit, Now then, fire 
away |” 

So the archer’s went back to their archery, and all 
was serene again. 

Meanwhile, the: 
the reader ought 

In the first place, 
with a foreign 
Hospodar of 
here for hereduc 
queen’sattendant 

The latter only 
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ted the queen’s consent, and-all 
would be right as 1 en 
, Allan-a-Dale was in m 
The beauty of 
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accompaniment of Allan's 
fe beat all the Italian operas. 
In the pert piace, you must know, that before his 
expedition to London, Robin had made an addition 
to his band. oy 

A queer-looking fellow, with his face tied up in an 
immense pocket-handkerchief, suddenly appeared 
at the outlaw’s haunt in the middle of the good. 
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greenwood, and offered himself to join them with all 
6 coolness imaginable. 
ee got rather too mueh cheek,” observed 


“I know I have,” replied the other, “‘ more than 
I want a precious sight, for my cheek is swollen with 
the face-ache to double its proper size, and that’s why 
I keep it tied up.” 

‘What is your name ?” asked Robin. 

“Why, my real name, if you must know, is 
exactly the same as I was christened 3 but since I've 
been going about seeking adventure, I have been 
called the Knight of the Aching-Face. I’ve had 
the face-ache so long that you may call me Long 
Acre if you like.” 

“Well, you must give us a taste of your skill,” 
said Robin, “and if you suit we'll take you on; 
only mind, strict socresy is the rale in our band.” 

“Never fear,” rep! Long Acre; “considering 
my peculiar complaint, I ought to know how to 
hold my jaw.” 

So Mr. Long Acre, who proved A 1 at every- 
thing connected with the forestering business, was 
made a member of the band, and so distinguished 
himself that he was looked #8 to by all who 
happened to be shorter than himself. 

(© very much excelled at the queen’s archery 
meeting ; and her majesty, seeing his jaws tied up 
as usual, so that his face was almost invisible, 
com] jonated him, and recommended the patent 
Skinamalink Sheepskin and Beeswax Plaisters—her 
own especial remedy, 

The shooting went on, and so successfully, that 
her majesty resolved to add some fresh prizes. 

“Come,” she said, “my lords and gentlemen, 
these gallant shooters deserve some « shootable 

ent ; for my part, I'll give this diamond 
to the man who sends the best arrow.” 
ear, hear, and cheers. 
«PN give a couple of golden candlesticks,” added 


en 
rin, 


the Abbot of St, Bumpus’s, “ with snuffers and all 
complete.” 

Not to be out-done, the other swells also offered 
something. 


The Baron de Roarer put up for competition a 
eelf-acting bicycle, the Earl of Huntington a silver 
Berambulator, jewelled in seventeen holes, the Lord 

cellor a steam engine of twenty-five horse 
power, and Prince John, feeling compelle d todo as 
the rest, offered a sword, so heavily inlaid with gold, 
jewels, &c., that nobody could lift it. 

So the shooters set to with redoubled vigour, 

Robin Hood’s party now went in for it. 

Shouts of applause, so numerous as almost to 


darken the atmosphere, arose when Little John won 
the perambulator, Will Scarlett the bicycle, the 
miller the'steam engi. 


e, Allan-a-Dale the sword, and 
Robin Hood the bishop's candlesticks. 

There only remained now the queen’s prize of the 
diamond ring, which Robin would probably have 
won, had there not been another competitor who 
undertook to surpass even his unheard-of feats. 

This was Mr. Acre, alias the Knight of the 
Aching Face, who. head still enveloped in the 
big handkerchiet (causing the spectators to exclaim, 
« Bees another guy !’’), now coolly stepped for- 
Wi le 

“You've all done pretty well,” said he; “but 
there is only one man in England who can shoot 
better than Robin Hood, and that is myself. Here 
goes for the queen's prize.” - 

‘*Talk about cheek !” muttered Robin to himself. 

“These fellows, whoever they are, want putting 
down,” grumbled Prince John. 

However, the Knight of the Aching Face, who 
evidently cared for nothing and nobody, carefull 
adjusted his bow and arron: took aim, and shot wi 
such wonderful effect that his arrow, after spliting 
that of Robin, which had hit the bull’s-eye of the 

ctpal target, glanced off, and fixed itself firmly 
the centre of another target many yards from it. 

Of course this made Long Acre 
the victor of the day. 

The man who can hit two tar- 
gets in one go certainly deserves 
all he can get. 

The match was now over, and 
the Rrizes were to be distributed 
by queen herself from her 
grand pavilion. 

The smallest first, and so on 
up to the largest prize, the win- 
ner of which was, of course, con- 
sidered “par excellence, the idol 
of the day.” 

But there were several persons 
who were not quite satisfied with 
the result of the day’s shooting. 

In the first place, those who 
won nothing ; in the next, Robin, 
who, though acquitting himself 
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so well, didn’t like being “cut out” by his face-aching 
follower ; and, in the third, Prince John and the 
other grandees, who had hoped that their prizes 
would be- won by their own retainers, ’so that they 
might be generous on the cheap, by stopping the 
alue of each prize out of their wages. 

So there were disputes raised on side as to 
whether the competitors had shot fairly, and 
several emjnent la argued so aplendidly that 
they all but persuaded the queen not to give the 
prizes to anybody. 

It was at this exciting moment that Mr. Long 
Acre, to the surprise of everyone, put his spoke in 
the wheel. 

“Now then,” began this singularly cheeky in- 
dividual, ‘I’ve a bone to pick with ever so many 
high and mighty cusses in this assembly. In the 
first place, the prizes were all fairly won, and I'm 
read} to pitch {ato any man, be he prince, it 
or prize-fighter, that says otherwise. In the next 
place, Robin Hood and his men must and shall be 
allowed to carry off all the honours they have 
gained, without let or hindrance, according to com- 
mand of Her Majesty the Queen, who, in the absence 
of our most gracious sovereign, King Dick of the 
Lion Heart, is the very first fiddle here.” 

Yon impndent rascal, what am /, I should like 
to know ?” foamed Prince John. 





THE FALL OF A GREAT MAN, 


“Why, a usurper, to be sure; everybody knows 
who is at the bottom of his majesty’s captivity ina 
foreign prison. It’s like. your cheek to be sitting 
there with his crown on. Won't he give it you 
when he comes back !” , 

“Darest thou to talk to me thus?” cried the 
prince, turning pale, and taking a sup of brandy, 
pale likewise. 
~ “Yes, I. darest. Why not? Who are Joat 
Who is anybody? One man’s as good as another— 
better. As for you, my Lord ‘Abbot, give up your 
candlestick with a good grace. If in Hood did 
for out your pockets in the forest, it served you 
right.” ‘ 

AcTreason ! sacrilege! Down with him!” echoed 
from all sides at this unparalleled bit of plain speak- 
ing on the part of Long Acre. 

‘Hold hard. I haven’t done yet,” proceeded 
that worthy. ‘You, Earl of Huntingdon, Baron 
de Roarer, and other noble swells, take. my advice 
and look out ; you deserve something sharp for 
conspiring against the king. In fact, you are as 
precious a set of rascals, the Regent included, as 
ever walked on two legs each. Most’ gracious 

ueen,” he added, bowing to the queen’s gallery 
‘so called from the numerous gals it contained), 
“am I right or any other man ?” e 

“Right you are,” was the response, 

“T can stand this no longer !” cried Prince John, 
starting from his seat, foaming with rage like a 
cork out of a ginger-beer bottle. ‘What ho! 
guards—police ! take the outlaws into custody ; and 





LAST SCENE OF ALL (SHAKESPEARS) 





QUr 


as for this fellow, we'll cure his face-ache for him- 
Let the gallows be py Keon 

This was accordingly done. 

Bobin and his men, despite the queen’s inter- 
ference, and everything else, were again secured. 

“Mercy, mercy!” cried Long Acre, as they 
caught hold of asatad Bilcla Seka’ 

mi uu Prince walking 
close up to a rand grinning in his face lke a 
Cheshire cat. “Won't your neck be stretched in 
an hour’s time, my man !” 

“PLL, HAVE your crown!” cried the disloyal 
individual, snatching it from John’s head, who fell 
backwards, overturning the throne in his fall. 

Shouts of “ Treason!” “Thieves!” “ Murder ["” 
rang out, and Long Acre was almost pulled to 


P 
They tore his clothes to ribbons; bu, wi 
their surprise, on discovering that beneath 
clad in a suit of splendid black and gold 
and even greater atill was the amazement af 
when, in tearing off his bandage, his face 
revealed. 

“The king !” shouted everybody. 

‘Our sovereign !” cried everybody else. 

“His majesty himself !” exclaimed all the rest. 

“ Richard ” said the queen, with a scream of joy. 

“Yes, my friends and subjects, faithful and other- 
wise,” said the transmogrified sufferer from all ache, 
fixing on his crown, and drawing himself up, 
“Richard’s himself again! I escaped from prison, 
thanks to friendship and a crowbar, travelled incog. 
all through Europe, took a steerage ina 
Channel steamer, and got safe to London last 
November, when the fog was so thick nobody could 
recognise me, Having ascertained how things were 
going on, and in particular hearing of the little 
games of Robin Hood and his men, I thought that 
it would be a real lark to take to a life in the woods 
with them. Disguising myself in a face-ache, I 
have stayed some time with them, until, on this 
present occasion, you perceive that my complaint 

as resulted in a PERFECT CURE!” 

“JT don’t mind losing the first prize, now I see 
who's won it,” cried bold Robin; ‘but the idea of 


your majesty being in my band! Why, you might 
have hanged us ig at ‘ay time.” ee 





“Ah, but I didn’t, you see. I ferred to hang 
by you instead. e. King o! gland and the 
King of the Greenwood ought to be fast friends. I 


am yours truly, for evermore. Now, then, for dis- 
tributing the prizes,” 

eT hope gracious sovereign, don’t intend to 
disestablish me, for what I’ve said,” cried the Abbot 
of St. Bumpus’s, trembling in his mitre. 

“ Well, I'll let you off, this time, only be careful 
how you act in future. Forgive Robin, and give 
him the two candlesticks, and your very 
blessing.” 

The Bishop, glad to be let off at tis price, Eee 
every ; living being present—I’m if he 


“ Baron de Roarer, you must do ditto,” commanded 


Coeurde Lion. “Say, ‘Bless you, my children? 

to Robin and Marian.” . 
“With all my heart, gracious king,” ded 

Sir Rupert, delighted to think that he would still 


be allowed to keep his head in the right place—on 
his shoulders. ae 

Then, from among the group of noble dames, 
Marian, dressed in the tip-top of fashion, was led 
forth to receive the royal and parental benediction, 

Will Scarlett and the lovely Princess Rosaretta, 
and Allan-a-Dale and the beauteous Lady Adelgiza, 
thought it just the nick of time ope ae - 
ance likewise, and they all got a consent from 
the right quarter, though it could be hardly heard 
from the universal shouting. t 

“As for Prince John, the Earl Marshal, 
other conspirators,” proceeded the king, “ walk 
them off to the Tower immediately, and I'll 
talk to them like a Dutch uncle 
for Plotting against me. You, 

as 


Baron Beetelbro are 
as gail ity as anybody. shall 

te your title and estates 
to the rightful heir. Stand forth 
Robin Hood—Earl of Hunting- 
don !” 

So that was settled, and the 
curtain of our little comedy de- 
scends ape as happy @ group 
and as glorious a tal a8 our 
own artist ever depicted, and a 
general chorus of = 

“Rule Britannia! and down 
with rogues and knayes I” _ 

“ Britons, never, never, never 
(not a bit of it) will be slaves ¥ 


A new Comic Story will shortly appear 
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(1.) THE ARRIVAL OF THE MASKED LADY. 





=. DISOWNED; 
OR, A MIS-SPENT LIFE. 
(A TRUE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE.) 


. By the Acther of “ Youno Inon-Heaat,” “Tuz Nicut- 
Gvanp,” &c., &C. 
oe 
PROLOGUE. 
THE MASKED MOTHER. 
DARK night—a dark court in old London 
—and a dark deed—of such has my pro- 


A -ogue to speak. 


Moet of the respectrble inhabitants of the city 





Arnie 11, 1870, 





es 


(2.) “*you WON'T GIVE IN, EH?’ ROARED THE 
UNFURIATED MAN.” 


at that gloomy hour of midnight on the 16th 
January, 1697, had retired to rest. 

But not so the inhabitants of tae low and 
noisy quarter known as Fox Court, Brook Street, 
Holborn. 

That was a strange place. 

The houses, which nodded at one another as if 
sbout to meet in a sudden collapse of maudlin 
drunkenness, were of all shapes and sizes ; one 
tall, one short, the next one medium ; one re- 
joicing in bulgy, shapeless casements, the next 
flat and ugly in its simplicity ; but all dirty, 
gtimy, and tolling of-reckless neglect and riot. 
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There was a strange assortment, of inhabitants 
within it, too. 

At one end glared and blinked by turns the 
murky lamp of the “Devil and Pitchfork,” 
whence, even at this hour, the sounds of noisy 
revelry rolled out on thestill air; next to this lived 
a worthy apothecary, the author of deeds without 
4% name, sittiag even now in his back parlour 
anaking up his register of deaths; next to him 
was a house with a door open all through the 
night, admitting to gaming saloons of no mean 
pretensions, from which ficeced novices rolled 
ever and anon, helpless and maddened with ill- 
luck, into the gutter, whence, now their money 
was gpent, no one would help them to rise, 

And then beyond there, stood the house 
of Mistreag Abel Wright, a worthy female, to 
whom, in a short time, I shall introduce my 
readers, 2 

About eleven o'clock, a man of gentlemanly 
Appearance—so far as could be seen beneath the 
slouched hat and cloak which served as a dis- 
guise—had entered the bar. of the “ Devil and 
Pitchfork,” and drank off rapidly two large 
glasses of raw-spirita, as if, besides designing to 
keep out the bitjer chill of that most inclement 
night, he desired to rouse himself for some 
special action. 

His handsome features were very pile, and 
distorted by a scowl, which was evidently not 
the result of an evil heart, but of sorrow, as 
he once more issued forth from the tavern, after 
hastily consulting the clock, and knocked at the. 
door of the old apothecary’s house with a some- 
what nervous hand. 

After the lapse of a few moments the door 
‘was opened by a man, whose aspect, in spite of 
his age, was not venerable. 

He was tall and thin, and around his Jank 
limbs hung a kind of dreasing-gown, with big 
flower-work, which once, no doubt, had been 
discernible, but which now, with age and the 
murkiness of druga, had become blended into 
unpleasant patches. 

is hair fell long and wild over his narrow 
and stooping shoulders, his eyes gleamed fiercely 
and keenly above his hook nose, while his thin 
but capacious mouth was drawn up in a grin— 
perpetual with him, either in mirth or anger. 





“ Ah, Sir Launcelot !’” he said, with a bow of 
pretended respect. “I had no thought of such 
an honour at such an hour. Pray tell me in 
what way I can serve you.” 

“Firstly, Master Hélibrén,” returned the 
other, almost savagely, “ by not speaking to me 
compliments you do not mean and I do not care 
to hear ; and secondly, by omitting to send to 
Lord Antony the packet of which I spoke.” 

The apothecary smiled grimly. 

“ Has you heart, then, failed you ?” he said. 

“Death, sir!” cried Sir Launcelot, fiercely ; 
“am I here to be questioned by a retailer of 
filthy drugs? Iam here to give commands. If 
‘You care not to obey them, speak out and at 
once, and I will bear my orders elsewhere.” 

The old man bowed. 

“You shall be obeyed,” he said. “The 
fake shall be destroyed or kept, as you 
wish.’” 

“ Keep it, then,” replied Sir Lahncelot, and 
stalked haughtily away. 

“A wild and dangerous sprig of nobility,” 
muttered Héllbrin, as he re-closed his door 
and returned into his study. “I doubt not there 
is some evil concealed in this sudden change of 


pu . 

Meanwhile, the object of his lucubrations 
walked across the road, and having seen that 
the apothecary’s house was once more closed, 
made his way into a doorway facing the house 
of Mistress Abel Wright, whose house, although 
very quiet, was lit up brightly. 

Here in the shadow he could watch without 
being seen. 

Patiently he waited, though the time, as it dues 
to all who watch, passed very slowly. 

At length, however, his patience was re- 
warded. 

The slow roll of wheels was heard approaching, 
and presently a hackney coach was seen turning 
the corner. 

“They come, they come,” muttered the 
stranger, “Now for the truth, the terrible 
trath !” 


In a few moments the coach stopped at the 
door of the house, and a gentleman, springing 
hastily from it, rang the bell loudly. 

The door of the house—where the new arrival 
was evidently expected — was immediately 
opened, and two odd figures appeared. 

The one was a very small and very thin man 
about forty, the other was a stout, bold-faced, 
powerfully-made woman, of nearly the same 
age, or perhaps a trifle older. 

Both were evidently somewhat the worse for 
warm potations, but whereas in the case of the 
man it had produced a simpering look of idiotic 
simplicity, in the woman it had created an ap- 
pearance of unbounded satisfaction and con- 
fidence. 

These were Mistress Abel Wright and her hus- 
band, the former being master of the house, the 
other @ nonentity. 

‘While these two persons remained bobbing up 
and down in token.of preparative respect for 
some one, a lady alighted from the hackney- 
coach, and she and the gentleman who had first 
descended proceeded to assist a second lady to 
enter the house, 

This last personage was evidently young, but 
whether beautiful or not it would have been im- 
possible to say, for her features were completely 
enveloped in a black mask, not a common 
domino, but one which concealed chin, and 
mouth, and everything but the brightly gleaming 
eyes. 

Slowly she was led into the house. The gentle- 
man got into the coach and drove away, the 
door of Mistress Wright's eatablishment closed, 
and the street recovered its usual quiet. 

The man hidden in the archway had seen all ; 
and when the door.was closed, he moved slowly 
away, as if an increased weight were on his 
soul. 

“It isshe! it isshe!” he murmured, as he 
departed. “I know her Cleopatra form—her 
Cleopatra walk. Ah, me! the dream is over. 
Now, for a reality which shall shame her and 
avenge me.” 

Mistress Abel Wright and the two ladies having 
retired into an upper room, Mr. Wright, who 
always took advantage of such opportunities to 
indulge in asmoke.and a drink, quietly proceeded 
to the kitchen, and there, 
person in a big chair by a big fire, solaced him- 
self with tobacco, rum, and re ion. 

The combined influence of these cae 
at length resulted in his falling fast and 
there, undisturbed by anyone, he sat, nodding 
familiarly at the fast lowering flames, until six 
in the moxning, when a more than usually hoary. 
nod nearly cast him headlong from his chair. 

“Bless me !"’ he cried, as after rubbing his 
eyes with his knuckles until they were fairly 
open, he glanced up at the clock that ticked 
with idiotic monotony in a corner, “bless me! 
Six o’clock and the fire out! How I must hava 
slept. It’s a miracle |” 

“It isnot, It’s a boy, you blockhead!” cried 
the loud and by no means melodious voice of 
Mistress Abel Wright, as she bounced in, and 
boxed him on the ears in such a jocular manner 
that he went spinning round twice, and finally 
settled on the edge of the table among the 
gMsses. “So you've been smoking here all 
night while I've been doing my duty, have you? 
Rouse yourself, you idle vagabond, and fetch 
Mistress Farmer here directly.” 

The little man (who, probably from constant 
practice, thought nothing of the playful smac! 

is wife had administered to him) raised his 
hands in amazement. 

“Why, what on earth can you want Mistress 
Farmer for!" he cried. “I thought the lady 


“Don’t think, it might hurt your addled pate,” 
exclaimed his wife, “but go and do as I tell you 
—sharp |” 

And she bounded out of the room. 

Abel, meanwhile, having fortified himself 
against the chilly air of morning by a small glass 
of rum, proceeded on his way. 

It was true. 

That morning a child had been born— 
Heaven's early sun smiled upon a newly-created 
sou. 

In the register of St. Andrew’s church, Hol- 


born, there appeared in due course the entry— 











Placing his little | Ms! 


“January, 1697, Richard, son of John Smith and 
Mary, in Fox Court, in Gray’s Inn Lane. Bom 
the 16th, baptised the 18th!” 

Now, whether this child, falsely named at his 
birth, was born into this world for good or for 
evil, my story will show ; and whether the bad 
mother or the unfortunate son can claim the 
world’s sympathy, my readers must judge for 
themselves, 

At any rate, I must allow twelve years to pass, 
and s0 commence— 


CHAPTER L. 


IN WHICH OUR HERO LEARNS HIS H&STORY— 
AND SHOWS THAT HE HAS SPIRIT OUT OF 
THE COMMON ORDER. 


In a workshop, or, rather a cellar, situated be. 
neath one of the grimiest houses in Old Drary, 
two boys were at work. 

It was a locksmita’s shop, and the piles of un- 
finished work round showed that, in spite of the 
position and the squalid appearance of the place, 
work was, at least, plentiful. 

The truth was that Robert Farmer had, in his 
days, been an excellent workman, and in better 
circumstances, but the habit of continually drink- 
ing “good luck" to himself and his friends had 
brought him to such a pitch that he had had 
literally to descend in the world—from the base- 
ment to the cellar. 

The two boys now in the workshop had in fact 
on some occasions to do the entire labour of the 
business, though to look at them it would have 
been inconceivable that they could accomplish it 
—the one being sixteen, and the other not more 
than twelve. 

The two boys were a strange contrast to one 
another, 

The elder was a big, broad-shouldered son 
of the people, used to hard work, and made 

for it. 

The other was slendcr—tall for his age—grace- 
fully formed, and with a bright and handsome 
rJack," anid the latter, addkessing the «ld 

ee »” said the 7 i e elder 
Jad, “ we're alone now, Telk me what it was 
ou: heard that made you ao, surprised last 
ight.” 

“ Are you sure it's safe?” said the other, stop- 


‘|ping his work and listening, “are you sure 


maater és out?” 

“T heard him say he was going,” replied the 
younger lad ; ‘at any rate, all’s quiet.” 

“Very well, Dick,” said the one addressed a8 
Jack, “I'll tell you all Iheard. Misteesa Farmer 
and the master were sitting by this fire and 
drinking, and as they drank they talked louder, 
so I heard all they aaid. The first thing is, you 
ain’t their child at all 1” 

A Gush of pleasure overspregd thy face of the 


“ Wank God for that!” he oried. “ I've often 
thought 80, fer I've heard Farmer mutter strange 
phage when he’s been in drink. Well, whose son 
am I?” 

“ Ah, there-you have me,” feplied Jack Hal- 
stone. “I did not hear that; in fact, I don't 
believe they know. All J could gather was that 
you were given into the charge of old Farmer 
when you were only a couple of days old—that 
Mistresa Parmer brought you up--that a sum of 
money is paid for you every year—and that 
there’s a chance presently of your going away 
‘atogether.”. ; 

“Heaven be thanked for any change of bein 
released from that old vagabond,” saf@ Rich 
Farmer, for as such he was known in house. 
“Too much already have I suffered his 
villanous tyranny.” 

Further remark was prevented by the doot 
being abruptly opened to admit te forms of 
Robert Farmer and his wife. , 

The former waa a burly, red-nosed, squint-eyed 
raffian, about five and forty, bleary aud bloated 
with late hours and drink, but yet retaining #2 
immense amount of brutal atrength. of 

The latter was a fat, inane-looking fembte, 
about the eame age, and who at the moment 
seemed under the influence of the. same drink 
which had made her husband fierce aad ang”) 
as could be scen by the flash of his red eyes 

« Jack Halstone,” he said, “take that panel 
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Eng you've done for Simon Groater, and wait for H 


the money. Quick, now, for I want it.” 

Jack made no answer, but taking up the 
finished work departed at once on his errand, 
giving one significant glance at Richard, as if to 
warn him against indiscreet talk. 

Robert Farmer waited until the sound of 
Jack’s footsteps had died away in the distance. 

Then he pushed the door to, and, Placing a 
hand on each hip, stood swaying to and fro, and 

eyeing Richard, in a kind of drunken defiance. 

“So,” he roared out, after a moment, “so, 
Tm an old vagabond, amI? You want to be 
released from me, do youf I'm a villanous 
tyrant, eh 2” 

He roared out each successive sentence in a 
louder key, as if purposely working himself up 
into a passion; while Richard, who saw that 
some crisis had arrived—though what, he knew 
not—stood up defiantly before him. 

“Ob, don’t roar out so loud, Bob,” said Mrs. 
Farmer, who had sat down by the fire, and was 

evidently in a maudlin state, between rage and 
sentimentality ; “you know my nerves.” 

“Nerves be hanged !” shouted the locksmith. 
“Haven’t you nussed this young whelp as if 
he'd been your own? Haven’t you fed and 
clothed him, and haven't I taught him my trade, 
and all for nothing? And now he calis me an 

old vagabond and a villain !" 

“It is false!” cried Richard, boldly. “You 
have been paid, and paid well, for my keep, and 
you have vented your poor spite against me, by 
beating me and starving me, because you thought 
Ishould never know the secret that I was born 
of better blood than ever flowed in your veins !”’ 

“Hear him! hear him!” sneered the lock- 
smith, as he drew a leathern strap from his 
waist. “Now, my fine fellow, I'll give you a 
taste of this, and see how you'll like that. It 
will teach you to keep a civil tongue in your 
head, maybe.” 

So saying, he dashed at Richard, and seizing 
him by the collar, proceeded to administer a 
severe chastisement. 

In his rage it was very probable that he would 
never have ceased until Richard had fainted 
from exhaustion, had he not been so entirely 
under the influence of drink. 

As it was, in endeavouring to strike still 
harder, he lost his footing, and staggered forward, 
being forced as he did so to relinquish his hold 
on Richard’s collar. 

In an instant the boy had seized the strap and 
jerked it from his hand. ‘ 

Then, ere the brute could recover himself, he 
tained down upon his head a shower of blows, 
some of which, taking effect upon his face, 
brought the red blood tingling to his cheeks. 

When he once more recovered his equilibrium, 
the locksmith stood a moment surveying with 
farious rage, not unmingled with astonishment, 
the daring boy who had thus resented an unjust 
panishment. 

Then the fierce blood of anger seemed to 
mount to his brain, a red mist floated before his 
eyes, and, foaming with rage, he roared out— 

“Oh! you'll tarn on- me, will you? We'll 
see, we'll see !” and with the words, he seized a 
piece of wood, and flung it at the lad's head. 

Richard dodged aside, and the wood went 
flying through the already dilapidated casement. 

This exasperated the man still more. 

Seizing a large piece—a piece sufficient to 
bare crushed the boy's skull in—he raised it 
aloft, 

“Down on your marrowbones, you young imp 
of Satan!” he shouted, “or I'll dash your 
brains out. Down, I say, and ask pardon for 
your insolenee. Down, I say, you young vaga- 
bond, or I'll kill you !” 

Richard, however, felt a bold, defiant. resolu- 
tion creeping up into his heart. 

What his fellow-worker had told him, had 
toused within him strange sentiments and hopes. 

He knew now what he had before ted 5 
that he was not the son of the dranken bully 
before him, and he was determined not to yield, 
come what might.” 

“TI will not ask pardon,” he said, standing 
boldly before his persecutor. “ I've done nothing 
wrong. Ever since I’ve been here you've cuffed 
and beaten me, and half starved me, though 
you've beem well paid tokeep me, I’m not your 





son, and I won't stand it any longer, if I run 
away.” 

“You won’t give in, eh, you devil’s whelp?” 
roared the infuriated man, “then I'll smash 

a!” 

And with the words he raised the log of wood 
and was about te send it with crushing force at 
the lad’s head, whenthe door was flung violently 
open and a gentleman, wrapped in an elegant: 
cloak, entered the miserable cellar. 

The new comer was Sir Launcelot, the one who 
had watched the masked lady as—twelve years 


| before—she entered the house of Mistress Abel 


Wright. 

“ If you smash him, you'll have to smash me 
too, my man,” he said, sternly ; ‘so just throw 
down that3log and listen to reason. Richard, ran 
out a moment. Don't go far, I’ve brought you 
good news.” 

The locksmith, with a growl, threw down the 
wood, and seated himself on the table, while 
Richard, glad to escape, hurried up the ladder- 
like stairs. 

When he reached the summit, and felt on his 
flushed cheek what little fresh air would in- 
veigle itself into the purlieus of Old Drury, the 
thought of escape once more occurred to him. 

Here he was, free to go, free to fly from the 
tyranny of the vile drunkard, and throw him- 
self on the mercy of the world. 

But a moment's reflection saved him from 
taking a step which would have changed the 
whole current of his life. 

Sir Launcelot, the gaily-dressed gentleman, 
whom he had seen on several occasions, had 
come to befriend him—to bring him good news 
—to take him away, perhaps. 

Oh, joyous thought | 

He would wait, 





CHAPTER II. 


OUR HERO MAKES AN EXIT AND AN ENTRANCE, 
AND PLUNGES INTO A NEW POSITION. 
818 LAUNCELOT sat himself down on a chair, 
just opposite Mistress Farmer, who had remained 
during the. scene above described perfectly 
passive, except in so far as an inarticulate grant 
and a hiccup, followed by an upraising of the 

hands, can be called action. 

“Look you aere, Master Farmer,” said he ; “I 
am afraid I am hardly doing my duty by not 
taking serious notice of the manner in which 
you were treating that boy when I entered. He 
was left here to be kindly cared for.” 

“Yes; by Mrs. Abel Wright, not by you,” 
growled the locksmith. 

“Tam aware of it,” said Sir Launcelot ; “but 
as it has been from me that you have received 
the money for his keep, I will thank you to be 
civil. Moreover, I’ve come to take him away.” 

“Take the dear boy?” maudled Mrs. Farmer, 
sorprised into a burst of drunken tears. 

“Hold gone, tongue,” growled the locksmith. 
“So, Sir Launcelot, you've come to take the boy 
away, without giving notice, and we're to lose 
the money, after your promising to leave him 
here till he was fifteen? That's what I call 
handsome. And where's he going?” 

Sir Launcelot took no notice of the man’s jeers. 

“ He’s going to St. Albans school—such is the 
wish of Lady Mason,” replied he. “ But, as for 
the money, that will be paid as usual—on one 
condition.” 

“ And that is——” 

“That you hold your tongue about the matter. 
You know nothing of the reason why Lady 
Mason has taken an interest in the boy, and 
there is no occasion why her name should be 
mentioned in regard to him.” 

“A still tongue shows a wise head,” eaid 
Robert Farmer, who was now somewhat more 
sober. “It isn't my habit to talk of other 
people’s affairs. Besides knowing where Lady 
Mason i:, I know nothing of her, and don't 
want to.” 

Sir Launcelot accordingly handed over the 
money, and rose. 

“T shall call for him the first thing in the 
morning,” he said; ‘‘so see that he is ready. 
Some new clothes will be sent here for him to- 
night.” 

And so, without more leave-taking, Sir 
Launcelot quitted ube cellar. 


As he went out, he met Richard, who was 
standing at the door. 

“You're going away with me to-morrow morn- 
ing to school,” said Sir Launcelot, “to the 
country, where you'll be with lads of your own 
age, and see the green fields, and have fresh air. 
Will you like that?” 

“Like it! aye; anything better than living 
in this horrid place, among such low people,” 
replied the boy. 

“ Tell me, though, how came this scene to take 
place—tell me the trath 7” 

“TI try to doso always, sir,” replied Richard, 
somewhat nettled; and briefly he told his 
story. . 

His eyes flashed, and his colour rose, as he 
spoke, and Sir Launcelot drew him out into the 
light. 

“His mother's eyes, his mother’s voice,” he 


muttered. ‘“ Oh, what a revenge.is here! Good 
boy, good boy! To-morrow morning; re 
member.” 


And away he went, leaving Richard lost in 
wonder. Y 

When he descended into the eellar, he found 
that both Farmer and his wife had deserted it. 

They had, doubtless, retired for the double 
purpose of comparing notes and drinking off. 
their intoxication, until late in the evening. 

To Jack Halstone, however, who returned soon 
after, minus the money, he narrated his good 
fortune, and there, sitting by the fire, they spoke 
of the future, and swore friendship in after 
life. 

Jack wondered what kind of school it would 
be, and what the boys would be like, and what 
games they would have, while Richard spoke of 
holidays, when he would come to London and 
claim Jack for days from the old earpenter for 
rambles out in the lanes. 

Useless plans! : 

Boys propose and parents and guardians diss 

ie! 


Late in the evening, after supper, during 
which Farmer had been very silent, he turned 
to Richard, 

“Dick,” he said, “ some fine clothes have come 
for you, so I sup; you're going to a gentle- 
man’s school. ou’re going away to-morrow, 
go let’s shake hands, and let’s forget and for- 
give.” 

Richard saw by the sly glance that the man 
cast at him that there was some miserable cun> 
ning in his heart that prompted this specch. 

He held out his band, however. 

“Here’s my hand,” he said, as the locksmith 
grasped it, “and I'll tell you the reason I give 
it—because when I’m grown to be a man you'll 
be too old for me to thrash.” 

And, so saying, he rose and quitted the room, 
and retired to his miserable dormitory. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, and 
the golden beams of the early dawn broke in 
upon the head of Richard like the promise of a 
bright futare. 

He woke early, rabbed his eyes, and wondered 
if he had been deluded by a pleasant dream. 

This idea, however, was soon dissipated by the 
sight of the new clothes that lay on a chair near 
his bedside. 

“Tt is no dream, but a real—a sweet reality, 
then,” he said, as he leaped from the bed.; “no 
more cruelty—no more tyranny.” 

He little anticipated the cruelty or tyranny 
of the world. 

Sir Launcelot was punctual to his appoint 
ment, and at nine in the morning our hero took 
leave of Jack Halstone and his now cringing 
guardians, and passing into the yard of the 
“Bull’s Head,” in Fleet Street, took coach to 
8t. Albans. 

Many were the questions which the lad put 
to his new friend as they rolled along through 
the open country, so new and pleasant to 
the eyes of the boy whose views had for so long 
& time been bound by the squalid purlieus of 
Old Drury. 

For a long time, however, he deferred the 
expression of his inmost feelings—the question 
which so naturally leaped to his lips. 

At length, however, as the houses of St. Albans 
began to show themselves, he could restrain 
himself no longer. 

“Sir,” he said, tim.dly, “will you answer one 


”" 
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question t Since I am not the son of Robert| Altogether he was an ill-favoured, an evil, and 


‘armer and his wife, whose son am If" 

A smile of sirange significance broke over the 
face of Sir Launcelot. 

“A very proper question,” he said ; “ but one 
which I cannot at present answer. You shall 
know all—all in good time, when you've been 
made a gentleman. All you need know is that 
Lady Mason is your friend ; that she has sent 
you to school; that ske sends you this purse 
that I now give you ; and that you will know— 
aye, you shall know your mother some day !” 

On Richard, of course, all this vehemence 
was lost. 

He looked upon the speaker as somewhat 


vengeful-looking lad. 

“Are you laughing at me?” cried Richard, 
approaching him boldly. 

The other put his hand on his hips, and cocked 
his head insolently on one side. 

“ Yes,” he said, “Iam. What then?” 

“Bravo, Douglas !” cried several voices. 

A blow to a certainty would have been thc 
answer to this insolent speech. 

But at this moment the door opened. 

Mr. King and Sir Launcelot appeared, and thi 
boys hustled Richard's challenger 

“Richard,” said Sir Launcelot, 
dine with me and your master; 60 follow 








eccentric; but yet his words had a sweet sig- | us.’ 


nificance. 

He had a mother living, and he should some 
day see and bless her. 

e coach soon pulled up at the door of the 
school. 

It was a large, red-bricked structure, standing 
back some distance from its formal iron gates, 
but relieved from the usual monotony whith 
defaces red-brick houses by the ivy which crept 
grer it, and the exquisite flower-garden in 

nt. 

Richard was delighted at the place at once. 

“ And is this to be my home?” he asked, as 
Sir Launcelot led him through the pleasant 


lens, 

“It 4s for awhile, and, when you've learned 
the edueation of a gentleman, you shall have a 
better and a nobler one,” returned ‘he, reso- 
lutely. 

On entering the house, our hero was at once 
introduced into the presence of the schoolmaster, 
who evidently expected them, 

He was a man of tall and benevolent aspect ; a 
fine, handsome old man. 

“This is your pupil, Mr. King,” said Sir 
Launcelot. “ Use him kindly, teach him all you 
know, and make a gentleman of him.” 

“Tf Iam not much mistaken, sir,” nded 
the schoolmaster, patting him on the bes: “he 
bears the stamp of gentility upon him now. As 
for teaching, he has a good head and a bright 
eye, and he will learn without punishment; as 
for kindness, apply to my bore themselves, and 
hear the verdict. But come, I would wish afew 
words with you in private, so I will introduce 
him to his schoolfellows, and then we can be 
alone.” 

He rang a bell, and there aj a long, 
lanky boy, with a good-humoured face and frizzy 
red hair, and a suit of clothes out of which it 
seemed as if he had grown with a sudden rush, 

“Tell the boys to assemble,” said the 
pedagogue, majestically. 

The red-haired boy at once disappeared, and 
in a few moments there was an immense scufflin, 
of feet, and then a general inroad of lads of all 
sizes, 

“ This, 8,” said. Mr. King, “is my new 
pupil and vo new friend. Take him into the 
playground, use him kindly, and, remember, no 
tricks !" 

With this, which was evidently a stereotyped 
warning with the master, and produced a certain 
amount of tittering among the boys, he dis- 
missed them, and our hero sallied forth into the 

and pleasant. plsyereund. 
(e was at once the centre of an eager crowd. 

What was his name? Who and what was his 
father? What washisage? How much pocket- 
money had he? 

Such were among the questions which were 
showered upon him, and which were answered, 
be it said, somewhat haughtily. 

“But surely you know your name?” said one 
boy, sneeringly. 

Richard turned angrily round. 

“ My name,” he cried, “is Richard Farmer— 
at least, so far as I know. There may not be 
one among you who can swear to more. But, 
such as it is, it is a name no one shall laugh at 
wails aad alive to celend iti” 

coarse laugh greeted this sally, and 
casting his eyes in the direction whence the 
discordant noise came, Richard saw a boy much 
older and bigger than himeclf indulging in a 
guffaw, evidently an artificial one. 

He had a low brow, a scowling pair of dark 
eyes, and heavy mouth. 


Our hero at once complied. 

But as he passed in aform followed him, anda 
dark face peered into his. 

“ We'll meet again this evening,” said the boy, 
who had been addressed as Douglas “and I'll 
take your insolence out of you.” 

“ Always allowing that Ishall permit you to 
do 80,” said Richard, smiling; and passed into 
the house, 

The dinner was a very formal one, 
and, for our hero, somewhat unpleasant, 
for Sir Launcelot and the worthy 
schoolmaster indulged in various hints 
and allusions which he could not un- 
derstand, and which, he knew well, 
would not be explained to him. 

He was glad, therefore, when it was 
over, and Sir Launcelot took his leave, 
and still more glad when, at the request 
of Sir Launcelot, a half-holiday was 
granted to the boys. 

This obtained him at once a sort of 
temporary popularity, and it enabled 
him also to meet, face to face, the lad 
named Douglas who had so soon began 
to browbeat and insult him. 

He résolved not to be the aggressor ; 
but he was determined at the same time 
that, though the other was so much 
older and bigger than he, he would 
suffer no insult to be put upon him 
without resenting it. 

Walking along with two or three of 
his new comrades, he suddenly felt his 
sleeve plucked from behind, and glanc- 
ing round saw Douglas eyeing him 
vengefally. 

“You jeered at me just now,” said 
the latter; “if you’re not a coward, 
and afraid to back up your own words, 
come through the bushes yonder with 
me.” 

“Certainly,” replied Richard, his 
heart swelling and his face crimsoning. 
“Lead on.” 

“Bravo!” cried a boy, somewhat about 
Douglas's size, as he advanced and clapped our 
hero on his back. ‘Bravo! I'll be your second ; 
and I tell you what, Douglas, it will serve you 
right if the little one takes some of your non- 
sense out of you when you least expect it.” 

In a few moments more the two antagonists 
stood facing one another, behind a lofty green 
hedge of evergreens, which effectually screened 
the scene from the school-house, and here, amid 
a circle of excited lads of all ages, the fight 
commenced, 

(To be continued.) 


————_——- 


War is a worn out shoe like ancient Greece ? 
Because it once had a Solon (sole on). 

A SPRINGFIELD firm which advertised for a 
bookkeeper, received a beautifully written answer 
from a young man who averred that he was “yous” 
to bookkeeping, and thought that he would prove 
“gattice factery.” 


Op Lavy: “Can tell me, my, Boon man, 
where I can find . Jones?” Pat: “Sure, 
ma'am, I it would be at his house ye would 


find him.” : “Does he live anywhere in the 
street here?” Pat: “Sure no, indade; it’s not for 
the likes of him to be livin’ in the street at all.” 
Lady : “ You stupid fellow, I mean what number 
does his family stop at ?” Pat: “Now, ma'am, you 
have me; he has six boys and four girls already, 
but whether he manes to stop at that number——” 
Lady : “Oh, you blockhead!” Exit old lady, ina 
tremor of indignation. 
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ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES, 
By the Author of * Past amp Pausawr,” &c., &0. 

| ——.— 

HE disorders in Paris, of which we 
spoke in our last chapter, con- 
tinued until those about the 
king exclaimed, ‘ Will you 
permit your whole family to be 
butchered? The regency of the 
Duchess of Orleans will save 
all.” And then the king signed 

his abdication. But it was too late. 

The Bourbon dynasty had already ceased to 
reign, and a terrible scene was taking place in 
the Chamber of Deputies, which extinguished for 
a time all hopes of the continuance of monarchy 
in France. 

Soon after the President had taken the chair, 
three hundred members being present, it was 
announced that the Duchess of Orleans and her 

| two sons had arrived, and desired to be admitted 

into the chamber. 








THE RIOT IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


A door was thrown open, and the duchess en- 
tered, accompanied by the young princes and 
brothers-in-law, the Dukes de Nemours and 
Montpensier. 5 

She seated herself in an arm-chair in the semi- 
cirele, which was crowded with officers and 
soldiers of the National Guard. 

Almost immediately afterwards a number of 
persons forced themselves into the hall, and 
when they heard the formal announcement of 
the king’s abdication in favour of his grandson, 
the Count de Paris, shouted out— 

4 Tt istoo late!” : 

This was the signal for the most sppelling 
tumult, 

The Deputies and National Guards gathered 
round the royal family to shicld them from 
violence, and they were conducted from the 
building in safety. f 

When the duchess had withdrawn, it was 
resolved that a Provisional Government should 
be formed, and the following persons were 
accepted with acclamations as members of its 
namely, Dupont, Arago, De Lamartine, Leda 
Rollin, Garnier Pages, Marie, and Crémieux. 

Meanwhile the king and queen had issu 
from the palace of the Tuileries on foot, Lett 
walked on through the garden to the very §P 
where Louis XVI. was murdered. i t 

Here they found themselves hemmed in on al 
sides by the populace, but no one offered them 
insult or injury. : d 

They got into a small one-horse carriage, A 
drove to St. Cloud, whence they directed 
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course to the coast, and soon after landed in 
England, at Newhaven, Sussex. 

The following is the description of the fallen 
monarch’s attire when he reached the shores of 
Great Britain, Bae ae as 

He wore a rougl TOW! ym 
the captain of the "cea ia which he sailed, and 
gray trousers; on his head 2 close blue cloth 
cap, and round his neck a common red and 
white comforter. 

The Queen of England had, in 1843, enjoyed 
the hospitality of Louis Philippe, at his magnifi- 
cent residence, the Chateau d’Eu. 

In the following year she had entertained him 
at Windsor, and had conferred on him the Order 
of the Garter. 

As soon as ane heard a pnd arrival 
in land, she assi; ‘laremont, 
war Beer, asa residence for himself 
and family. 

But from the time of Louia Phi- 
lippe's arrival in England his health 
began visibly to decline. 

On the 26th of August, 1850, he 
died in the presence of Queen Amelie 
and his family, having received the 
last rites and: sacraments of the 
Roman Church at the hands of his 


chaplain, 

He had, also, previously dictated 
tothem the conclusion of his memoirs, 

On the 2nd of September following, 
his remains were interred at the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Weybridge, 
Surrey. 

ig the seventeen years that 
he had o¢cupied the throne, if the in- 
crease of.-wealth and physical progress 
mil of Ai reign sony be favourably compared 
ts. is reign may vourably com; 
with others, 

Buthis reign was one of corruption in high 
places, and illiberal restrictions towards his 
subjects, 80 that the hearts of the people were 
alienated from him ; and, as he hesitated to use 
the bayonet to force them into submission, he 
lost his crown. 

Before we close this account of the reign of 
Lonis Phili we may mention that among 
other works he restored the palace, theatre, and 
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occasions and holidays, alvaye 
crowds of spectators from Paris and the sur- 
rounding country. 

In 1855 Versailles was distinguished by mag- 
nificent fétes in honour of the visit of our Queen 
to the Emperor Napoleon IIL, of whose accea- 
sion to the throne we shall have occasion to 
speak in a future number. 

The fountains and reservoirs were taxed totheir 
utmost extent daring Queen Victoria's visit. 

* * 


A remarkable feature in this revolution, as in 
that of 1830, was the respect shown by the 
populace of Paris, amidst all the tunault, for 
privateproperty, 





THE FOUNTAINS AT VERSAILLES, 


Whenever thieves were detected in the act of 
pilfering, they were shot dead on the spot. 

But in other parts of France serious outrages 
were committed. 

Another remarkable feature was the respect 
which the people professed to entertain for the 
emblems of religion. After the king's flight a 
Republic was proclaimed on the basis of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. 

‘he palace of the Tuileries was transformed 
into an hospital for the workmen who had been 





PEASANTS OF CORSICA (THE BIRTH-PLACE OF THE GREAT 
NAPOLHON.) 


Bardens of Versailles, which had been almost 
destroyed in the first revolution. . 
The garden, or little park, in front of the 
Palace, is an irregular polygon ix shape, about 
three miles long and two broad, laid out in 
parterres, and alleys, and a great 
number of fountains, which are lied with 
water from the river Seine, by the forcing- 
Pump, aqueduct, and reservoirs at Marly. 
These fountains play on the first Sunday of 
cach month during summer, and on other state 


wounded in the course of the late disturbances ; 
the punishment of death for political crimes was 
abolished ; and a strong Garde Mobile, as it was 
called, was formed for securing the tranquillity 
of Paris. 

Amidst the various duties which now pressed 
heavily on the members of the Provisional 
Government, were the three important questions 
of the army; the support of the unemployed 
multitude of Paris ; and the state of the public 
finances. 


attracting large} The army 
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ve no trouble to the government ; 
and to find occupation for the unemployed 
workmen, national workshops, called ateliers, 
were opened by the gevernment, where two 
francs a day were id to those who were 
engaged, whilst one ic a day was given to 
thoee for whom there was no room. 

_It soon became apparent that important 
differences of opinion existed amon; those 
whom a strange series of events had ealled to the 
head of affairs, and on the 15th of May a for- 
midable outbreak took place, which was sup- 
preased with much difficulty. 

A body of men rushed into the galleries of the 
hall in which the deputies were assembled, 
carrying banners in their hands, and 
ehouting “ Vive la Pologne!” the 
subject of its liberation being the 
subject of discussion. 

But this enthusiasm on behalf of 
Poland was only a pretext for vio- 
lence. 

The National Guard arrived, and 
succeeded in clearing the hall of the 
mob; but directly afterwards the 
latter, together with certain prominent 
deputies, proceeded to the Hotel de 
Ville, and attempted to form a fresh 
Provisional government. 

As awe pave said, however, this 
counter-revolution was ly su; 
a : promptly sup- 

In the month of June a more 
formidable insurrection broke out, 
the account of which we must defer 
te our next chapter. 

(To be continued. Commenced in Ne. 182.) 


=p 


A New township had been organised out of an 
old one, and “old W.,” an honest farmer, was 
elected justice of the peace. He was new to the 
business, and the boys loaged for some kind of a 
trial to eee how he would make it go. After wait- 
ing a long time for something in the legal line to 
turn up, some of them had a sham ight, and one 
party caused the arrest of the other. eral wit- 
nesses were examined, and the boys had a good 
time generally. At the close of the trial, the justice 
fined them ten dollars each. Then the boys 
laughed, and told him the joke had gone far enough— 





PORTRAIT OF LAMARTINE. 


they were in fun all the time. “You was in fun, 
was you?” said the old man, striking his hard fiet 
savagely on the table, “you was in fun, was you ? 


Well, I'll be hanged if Iam! You'll pay that fine, 
every dog of you—or go to gaol !” 1 
A YouNG lady of one of the first families of 


Bridgeport, whose father made a fortune selling 
musquito-bar blankets for army use, went into a 
drug store the other day, and asked for a bottle of 
“hair-manure.” It was “renewer” she want 

‘Wy is the letter C like a generous fairy ? Be- 
cause it turns ash into cash, 
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THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 


By the Author of “ Bos LUMLEY’S SECRET.” 
—— 

CHAPTER XXIX.—(oontinued.) 

“ay HE new landlord of the “ Dig- 

gers’ Rest answered Tom 

civilly enough. 

“ Tere be drays going down 
to-morrow, and ze next day, 
mostly always. Tere be goot 
honest fellows going down 
. mit mein own dray to- 

morrow, and tey zall be glad 
to have your company.” 

“ What time do they start ?" inquired Tom. 

“Tere is one of ze goot fellows,” replied the 
German, pointing out a brown-faced digger, 
heavily bearded and whiskered, who was smok- 
ing a pipe over a bottle of pale ale. “He zall 
be able to tell you all you zall want to know.” 

Tom crossed over so the table at which the 
di; was sitting, and was soon put in posses- 
Sion of ali the information he required. 

Lasarus would furnish a suitable box for the 
packing of gold, and Hans Wertheinfer would 
Teceive it, and charge himself with its safe 
custody until five o’clock the next morning, at 





‘ which hour the dray would leave the door of 


the “ Diggers’ Rest.” 

Tom accordingly procured from the opposite 
store a small deal box, bourd with iron at the 
corners, which he shouldered, and carried to the 
tent, where it was filled with gold, and the lid 
screwed down. 

“Now, Snow, my boy, you shall help me 
cary it to the Diggers’ Rest,’” said he. 

e extraction of the gold from the quartz 
excavated during the morning occupied some 
_time, and the sun was approaching the horizon 
when our hero and the young negro set out. 
The precious box, safely deposited at the 
" Rest,” and a receipt obtained for it, 
Tom and Snowball refreshed themselves with a 
bottle of ale, and strolled into the camp. 
Most of the diggers had ceased work for the 


day. 

Many of them were preparing their even- 
ing meal of tea and damper, in front of their 
tents, and the red glow of their fires upon the 
white canvas, and the columns of blue smoke 
curling upwards, gave the camp an aspect even 
more picturesque than it had worn when our 
hero first beheld it. 

Round onc of these fires, half-a-dozen villan- 
ous-looking fellows, wiry-framed, sallow-com- 
plexioned, and enormously bearded, were 
playing at cards. 

They looked up as Tom and the negro passed, 
and our hero fancied that he saw one of them 
nudge his nearest fellow, as if to direct his at- 
tention to them, 

“Dem nice boys for a small tea-party, Massa 
Lester,” observed the negro, when they had 
passed the tent before which these fellows were 
reclining on the grass, sméking cigars. 

“Some of the scum of San Francisco, that has 
boiled over and reached here, Snow,” returned 
Tom. 

“Where de gold is dere will de scum bile 
ober and be gaddered togedder,” said the negro. 
“Dat is what I hear chaplain say once ; least- 
ways, it is somefing like what he said.” 

“Well, we will get back to our location, 
Snow," rejoined eur hero. “I have no wish to 
come across half-a-dozen such fellows in the 
bush.” 

It was now growing dark, and the resolution 
was a prudent one. 

Robberies were becoming not unfrequent on 
the gold-fields, and at this period no police force 
had been organized, and the diggers had to rely 
upon mutual protection for the security of their 
property. F 

Parties at a distance from the focus of attrac- 
tion, like Tom and his companions, had not 
even this resource, and depended upon their 
seclusion and their individual means of defence. 

Our here and his sable companion reached 
their tent, however, without encountering a 
single person after they lit the camp, 


Just after daybreak, however, Tom, who had 
risen so early to get some coffee and damper 
before setting out upon his journey, saw several 
figures emerge into view, at a distance from the 
haze that covered the scrub, and proceed towards 
the Black Forest. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE PERILS OF THE ROAD. 


THE haze which had covered the scrub at day- 
break was dispersing before the rays of the 
morning sun, when Tom Lester reached the 
point at which the track to Melbourne was 
crossed by the stream. 

It was there he had arranged with the digger 
whom he had met in Hans Wertheimer’s shanty, 
to join the party who were going down to Mel- 
bourne with their gold. 

As he looked up the road, he fancied he heard 
the sound of wheels, and in a few minutes the 
dray came into sight, escorted by half-a-dozen 
diggers,‘with guns over their shoulders, or pistols 
in their belts, the recent murder of Cock Robin 
having increased the feeling of insecurity which 
had been previously inspired by the knowledge 
that there were men in the camp whose coun- 
tenances were very far from preposs--ssing, and 
who seemed to divide their time between play- 
ing at cards and prowling around the tents of 
diggers to have been mere than 
ordinarily suceeseful. 

“Here you are, then,” said the digger, who 
knew Tom, as the dray came lumbering up. 
“The more the merrier! I have got your box 
on the dray.” 

“All right!” returned Tom, and on they all 
tramped together. 

As they entered the shade of the Black Forest, 
our hero thought of the figures he had seen 
moving in that direction soon after sunrise. 

“Do you know whether any other party has 
gone down this morning?” said he. 

“What, with gold ?” returned the digger. “I 
bere, not heard of any other, and I do not think 
it likely.” 

“To look for gold, perhaps,” observed our 
hero, “I saw about half-a-dozen fellows cross- 
ing the scrub, between my location and the 
track, soon after sunrise.” 

“Between your location and the track?” re- 
peated the digger. 

“ Aye, going towards the forest,” said Tom, 

The digger looked grave, and gave a low, 
prolonged whistle. 

“T say, chums,” said he, “that looks queer.” 

This being the opinion of all, it was 
that a sharp look-out should be kept while going 
through the forest, and that, for this purpose, 
two of their number should walk a little ahead, 
and two a little in the rear, leaving three with 
the dray. 

Tom was one of the rear-guard, and trudged 


on by the side of his comrade, talking of the I 


prospects of the gold-fields, and keeping the 
dray well in sight, and their ears open to the 
slightest sound in tho forest. 

The sun was high above the giant trees when 
the party halted to rest-and refresh themeclves, 
having brought an ample supply of cold meat 
and ale, damper and tea, on the dray. 

While they were thus pleasantly engaged, one 
of the three who were seated on the grass near 
the dray glanced quickly towards the forest, and 
then held up his finger. 

“T thought I heard a rastling in the bush,” 
said he. 

The words were scarcely uttered when a red 
flash streamed from amidst the trees, followed 
by a cloud of white smoke and the simultaneous 
crack ef half-a-dozen pistols, and one of the 
diggers rolled over upon the grass mortally 
wounded. 
chi horses, startled hy the report, set off at a 

lop. 

This probably disconcerted the robbers, who, 
fearing that the hoped-for booty would escape 
them, partially emerged from their concealment 
in their eagerness to stop the flight of the 
frightened horses, 

The two diggers had sprang to their feet as 
their comrade received the fatal bullet, and in a 
moment cach had fired two or three shots into 





the midst of the group of robbers, 








The latter had fired at the flying dray without 
bringing down either of the horses, and now fom 
of them—two having fallen—sprang forward 
yelling and cursing, and rusbed after it, 

They had not seen Tom and his comrade, ang 
did not know the odds which they had t 
encounter. 

The advanced guard of the diggers had spran; 
up, cocking the double-barrelled guns whict 
they carried as they rose, on hearing the repor 
of fire-arms behind them, and saw the dra 
coming down the road at a gallop, and a cloui 
of white smoke rising amongst the trees, 

Letting the maddened horses gallop pas 
them, they ran back, and were just in tim 
to raise their guns to their shoulders as th: 
four robbers dashed into the road. 

Both fired, and another of the robbers fel 
forward as he ran, and rolled over upon th 


grass. 

The desire of revenge, rather than the hope o 
carrying out the object of their expedition 
prompted the survivors to fire again, and a 
soon as they had done so, and had seen on 
of the diggers fall, they turned and fied. 

Tom and his companion fired their revolver 
at the same moment, and another of the robben 
fell on his hands and knees, but sprang up again 
and plunged with the others into the forest. 

“Poor Will Raven has got his quietas,” ai 
one of the diggers who had been with the dry 
as he looked upon the pale countenance of th 
digger who had first been shot. 

“Aye, he is dead enough, poor fellow,” sai 
Tom's comrade, as he knelt down, and placed: 
hand upon the dead man’s breast. “Well 
every bullet has its billet, they. say. We wil 
pat poor Will upon the dray, chums, and car 

im down to Melbourne. As for these fellow: 
the crows and the dingoes may eat them.” 

“There is Joe Harris down, too,” observe 
another digger. “We shall have to leave ther 
here, it strikes me, till we find the dray.” 

Joe Harris, supported in the arms of his com 
rade, with the blood welling from a round orific 
a little below the left shoulder, was not ye 
dead ; bat he could not speak, and it was evi 
dent that he could not live many minates, 

He was laid down upon the therefore 
with one of the slain robbers for a pillow, whilt 
his comrades hurried along the track in quest 0 
the dray. é 

After a sharp walk of two or three miles the 
found the dray, with the horses quietly pickin; 
the luxuriant grass, 

The horses were turned round, and drive: 
back to the scene of the conflict with th 
robbers, 

“ Why, look here!” exclaimed Tom, pointin, 
to a crimson spot in the middle of the track 
“This must be where we left our wounde 
mate; and eee, there is not one of the bodic 
eft.” 


They looked around in wondering silence 
but though the ensanguined was evidence 
of the blood that had there shed, and th 
sulphurous smell of gunpowder was still per 
ceptible, not a conpee was visible. 

“This is a queer thing, chums,” observed o1 
of the diggers. " 

“So it be,” responded another, “It soemst 
me the rascals that we put to flight must bar 
returned and carried off the bodies for the sk 
of stripping them. Those infernal Californis 
Yankees would do that for the sake of the 
bacco in a fellow’s pouch.” 

“Well, we cannot leave the dray while * 
scour the bush for corpses,” observed the othe: 
“We must tell our story down at Melbourn 
where I should think it will make a stl 
Perhaps after this we shall get some police «1 
up to the camp, and mounted escorts provile 
for the drays bringing gold down.” 

“TI think Joe could not have lived mat 
minutes after we left him,” observed the com 
rade of the unfortunate man, with a regret{: 
glance towards the forest. 

Then they again set forward, with the sam 
precautions as before, only they had now oni 
one of their number in advance, and acother i 
the rear. P : 

They got clear of the forest without scein 
anymore of the robbers, and, by riding upo 
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th dray by turns to rest themselves, they were 
bynightfall half way to Melbourne. 

«ust as they were thinking of halting for the 
nigt, and bivouacking on the grass, a red light 
wa seen flickering amidst the scrub some dis- 
tame ahead of them, and the driver of the dray 
hell the reins irresolutely, as he strained his 
eye into the fast-gathering obscurity. 

‘{ think we will go on a bit further,” said he, 
wit] an encouraging chirrup to the jaded horses. 
“Thre is a party making tea and damper yon- 
der,and if we join them we shall be the stronger 
by » many in the event of there being any more 
Togas about.” 

Inabout a quarter of an hour they came up 
withthe bivouacking party, and found them to 
be amotley group of immigrants on their way 
to tht New Eldorado. 

The horses were released from harness, and 
halterd with long ropes, one end of which was 
attackd to the dray ; and the diggers sat down 
to mak a fire, and prepare their evening meal. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
4 CHASE AFTER YANKER PALMER, 


Ir was:vening when Tom and his companions 
enteredMelbourne, and the banks and bullion 
offices nd Fong been closed. 

The sates of gold were lifted off the dray, 
therefob, and carried into the principal hotel, 
where lone the lucky diggers could obtain 
lodging, and where, as a mat‘er of course, they 
had to jay an extravagant price for the accom- 
modatin. 

It mat not be supposed, however, that beeause 
they wee quartered in the principal hotel, and 
paid an -xtravapint price for their accommoda- 
tion, thy were lodged in an extravagantly 
luxuriow manner. 

_On th: contrary, Tom and three others occu- 
pied a duble-bedded room, the scanty furniture 
of whichwas of the commonest description, so 
great wa the difficulty experienced in keeping 
pace wit the constantly growing demand on 
the resources of the city. 

_“Excwe me, my lad,” said the oldest of the 
digges who had. accompanied Tom, as they 
isuedfrom the bank at which they had depo- 
sited he greater part of the money which they 
had reeived at the bullion office for their gold 
the net morning, has are young to have somuch 
money,and this place is full of temptations— 
fuller, ince the gold discovery, than ever. Our 
chums re not a bad sort of fellows, but they will 
have asree now they are here, with more money 
than eve they saw before in their lives, and more 
tobe hacfor digging ; and they will get into bad 


company and perhaps lose their money. Now, , 


ty advic is, keep your own company, my lad, 
andif ya are going back to the diggings, get 
away frox here as soon as you can.” 

Tom thnked the man for this good advice, the 
value of wich his first impressions of Melbourne 
had tangh him to appreciate, and was about to 
etter a sho for the purpose of procuring some 
of those acessories of comfort, which, in a high 
state of ciflization, become necessaries of life, 
and which:ould not be procured at the diggings, 
when he vas accosted by the digger who had 
walked byiis side during the first part of the 
journey don. 

“Oh, her you are,” said he. “I thought you 
had given s the slip. We are going to have a 
gallop, anécome back for a glorious spree at 
night. Core along, Lester.” 

Tom excted himself, saying that he had some 
business tc transact ; but it was only by the 
exercise of : strong resolution that he resisted 
succeesfullythe importanities of his companion 
of the road. 

He had atidea in his mind, the conception of 
which was de to his chance visit to the bush 
Ein sa the betas of the Black Forest, and its 

ization, pw that his gold was disposed of, 
absorbed all is thoughts.” we i 
_ Having peked his small purchases, which 
included a fer books, in a black travelling-bag, 
which he depsited at the hotel, he set out alone 
fora farm situted about ten miles from the city. 

More than : hundred horses were grazing on 
the undulatin, pasture land around the solitary 

house, ad upon these our hero’s eyes were 


fixed as he walked up the meandering line of 
cart-ruts which led to their owner’s abode. 

“Want to buy a horse, sir?” said a stout, 
jolly-looking man, whom he met near the house 
mounted upon a strong, grey cob. 

“ Aye, a good one,” replied Tom. “ Only a 
horse with some go in him is worth anything in 
this country.” 

“There are some of the best in Australia, 
though I say it,” returned the farmer, pointing 
to the animals with his riding-whip. ‘Cheap, 
too, a8 prices are now.” 

The price of one of the best in the herd was 
soon settled, for though the value of horses had, 
since the gold discovery, participated in the 
general advance, it was still considerably below 
what the same animals would have realized in 
Btigland. 

“T should like that black one,” said Tom, 
polnin out one of the handsomest animals in 

e . 

“If I can eatch him you shall have him,” 
rejoined the farmer ; and, taking in his hand a 
noose at the end of a long rope which he was 
carrying upon hie arm, he trotted towards the 
grazing herd. 

As he approached them, the horses raised their 
heads, and turning round with a fiourish of their 
heels in the air, galloped away. 

The farmer followed them at an easy pace 
until the herd wheeled in their course, and then 
spurred his horse, and dashed towards their 
er th th lik ‘oh: 

ey came, thunderin; e a charging 
squadron of cavalry. . 

As the farmer approached, they swerved 
suddenly from their course, tossing their long 
manes to the breeze ; but it was too late, The 
noose flew from his practised hand, and fell over 
the head of the handsome steed Tom had 
selected. 

A halter was procured, and placed on the 
animal's head, and then the noose was removed, 
and Tom received possession of his purchase. 

He was a fearless rider, though he bad not 
crossed horse since he left Dorsetshire; and, 
with the end of the rope in his left hand, he 
| sprang upon the bare back of the noble steed, 
‘and patted hie neck which shone in the sanlight 
| as if his hide was black satin. 

“You are mounted like any gentiéman in 
England,” said the farmer, as he chinked in his 
palm the money he had received for theanimal ; 
and Tom had never felt preuder in his life than 
when he turned the head of his Bucephalus 
towards Melbourne and rode off at an easy 
canter. 

He purchased a saddle and bridal on reaching 
the city, which he purposed leaving early the 
| mext morning, and, having ridden to the hotel, 
and left his horse in the care of the ostler, he 
dined, and then sat down by the window, alter- 
nately thinking of pretty Lizzie Fenton, and 
watching the living streams that passed un- 
ceasingly below. 

It was growing dusk when he left the hotel 
for a stroll, the streets. being then cooler and 
more free from dust than during the day. 

As he turned back from a walk to Canvas 
Town, as the encampment of newly arrived im- 
migrants was called, saddened by the sight of so 
many rueful-looking women and crying children, 
he caught a glimpse of a face which presented a 
striking resemblance to the sinister countenance 
of Yankee Palmer. 

The man, who wore the garb of a sailor, 
emerged from a tent, and turned towards the 
city. 

The road between the camp and the city was 
unlighted, andhe suspected individual was no 
sooner seen than he became a mere dark figure, 
not to be distinguished in the gloom from any 
other. 

Our hero resolved, however, not to lose sight 
of him, and he followed him into Melbourne, 
without once withdrawing his eyes from him. 

The sailor turned towards the water-side, and 
Tom had to get nearer to him to avoid losing 
sight of him. 

As he passed a public-house, from which 
sounds of drunken revelry proceeded, the sailor 
paused, and looked in at the open door, 

The light fell fall upon his countenance, and 








Tom was convinced that he had not been m 
taken. 

Palmer entered the house and Tom followed. 

A motley group of sailors, diggers, and im- 
migrants was collected before the bar. 

“Secure that man !” exclaimed Tom, pointing 
to the American, as he entered. “He is sus- 
pected of a murder at the diggings !” 

Yankee Palmer started, and turned sharply 
round. 

His sallow countenance had suddenly become 
cadaverous ; his angular features more repulsive 
than ever. 

He looked at our hero as if he would have 
liked to tear him into pieces, but was probably 
restrained equally by the knowledge that Tom 
possessed a revolver and by the presence of 80 
many persons. 

He drew his knife, therefore, and, as Tom stood. 
in the doorway, he made a rush towards the back 
of the bar. 

He was probably aware that the open door 
which he saw afforded egress into a large yard, 
enclosed by a low fence. 

Wounding the right arm of aman who at- 
tempted to stop him, he dashed into the yard, 
followed by our hero and. several of the by- 
standers. 

They saw him cross the fence, and then he was 
lost in the darkness and the cover afforded by 
piles of timber and deals. = 

They followed, but not the faintest echo of his 
retreating footsteps could be heard. 

“ He must be concealed,’exelaimed Tom, look~ 
ing about the . 

“T have him,” cried one of the pursters, and 
at the next moment the American was seen to- 
break cover, and bound away into the dark-- 
ness. 

‘The man who had discovered him had received 
a gash in the face, and another in the left arm, 
and hastened to-get his wounds dressed, whilst 
Tom and the rest continued the pursuit. 

They could just distinguish the retreating 
figure of Yankee Palmer as he ran in and out 
amongst the piles of timber, looking for some 
outlet from the yard. 

All at once they heard a yell and a splash and. 
the American disappeared. 

As they ran on, the sound of the sea beating: 
against the harbour wall reached their ears, and 
they understeod the meaning of the yell and the: 

h, 
ee few moments they stood upon the quay,. 
and strained their eyes into the dark waters 





of the harbour, but Yankee Palmer had already. 
disappeared. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
A THRILLING ADVENTURE. 
Av the close of a hard day’s ride Tom Lester 
alighted from his noble black steed at Farmer 
Fenton's open door. 

The sun had sunk behind the forest, and the 
tinge of rose which the declining luminary hed 
left upon the fleecy clouds was fading out. 

The farmer was sitting at his door smoking 
his pipe, and gazing with a pensive air upon the 
unshorn flock that bleated in the distant pas- 
tures, and the far stretching acres of whitening 


in. 
rea,” said he, as he looked up and recog- 
nized our hero. “ How be you, my lad? I be right 
glad to see you, that I be ; and so will the old 
woman be.” 

Lizzie Fenton had run to the door on hearing 
the sound of the horse's feet, and recognised the 
handsome young stranger before her father had 
done s0. 

One look and she turned away from the door 
with a richer glow upon her fair cheek and a 
brighter light in her blue eyes, and ran into her 
own room. 

“Why, what is the matter with the girl?” said 
her mother, approaching the door, where the 
cause of Lizzie’s heightened colour was apparent 
in the handsome youth whose hand her husband 
was so heartily shaking. 

Tom read a welcome in the little woman's 
smiling countenance, and hastened to shake 
hands with her, while the farmer called a lad 


whose sable skin, woolly hair, and negro fca- 


tures, declared him one of the aborigines of t! 
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country, and desired him to take charge of Tom's 
horse, 


Tom glanced quickly round the room ashe 
entered the farm-house, but he did not see 
Lizzie ; and while Farmer Fenton praised the 
noble black steed, and bewailed the absorption of 
raral labour by the gold-fields, he had ears and 
eyes only for indications of the little maiden’s 


presence. 

“I suppose you have been down to Mel- 
bourne?” said Mrs. Fenton, availing of a pause 
in the conversation to give expression to her 
womanly curiosity. 

The question led to a brief statement of our 
hero’s t circumstances, and then came the 
story of the fate of Yankee Palmer. 

“Lizzie should hear this,” observed Mra. 
Fenton. “What are you doing, Liszie? Here 
is the young stranger who scared that vagabond 
sailor away.” 

Lizzie now came in, and bashfally tendered 
her hand to the handsome youth, of whom, if 
truth be told, she had thought and dreamed 
more than once since the incident referred to by 
her mother. 

The carnation tinge had not faded from her 
cheeks, and when the long fair lashes that 
veiled her blue eyes were lifted the bright light 
was still beaming. 

She listened with the liveliest interest to our 
hero's story ; but whenever she caught his eyes 
directed towards her, which was not unfre- 
quently, her own were modestly cast down, with 
the long fair lashes shading their clear depths. 

_ The story had just been brought to a conclu- 
sion when a harsh, unpleasant voice, proceeding 
from a back room, said— 

“ Pray give me some more water !" 

“That is a poor fellow who was brought here 
three days ago with a shot wound,” said Fenton, 
in answer to our hero's inquiring glance. 

“Three days ago, with a shot-wound!” 
exclaimed Tom, as the farmer's wife rose to 
supply the wounded man with the craved for 
liquid, “Stay, Mrs, Fenton, 1‘ me to wait 
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AND HIS COMPANION FIRED AT THE SAME MOMENT,” 


upon this man. You shall hear my reasons 
when I return.” 

Mrs, Fenton resigned the jug of water into 
Tom’s hand without speaking, and he stepped 
with it into the rocm whence the voice pro- 
ceeded. 

It was a dimly-lighted lumber-room, where, 
amidst fishing-tackle, strings of onions, baskets 
of apples, corn sacks, and wicker baskets, a bed 
had been made upon the floor for the wounded 
man, 

As he bent over the sufferer, and held the 
water to his fevered lips before placing the jug 
within his reach, Tom saw, as he had expect 
that he was one of the robbers by whom his 
party had been attacked on their way down to 
Melbourne. 

Withont betraying his recognition of the fel- 
low, he set down the jug, and rejoined the farmer 
and his family. 

“T will tell you now,” said he, “why I wished 
to see that man. He is one of half-a-dozen 
Californian Yankees who have becn loafing 
about the diggers’ camp at Mount Alexander, 
and who attacked my party on the way down. 
Two of the diggers, and three of the robbers, 
were shot dead, and we saw this man fall as he 
received his wound, get up again, and plunge 
into the forest with his two surviving comrades,” 

“Then they were the two fellows that brought 
him here!” exclaimed the farmer, who had 
listened with grave attention to Tom's etory. 

“It was the very day,” rejoined Tom. 

“What is to be done?” said Mrs. Fenton, 
anxiously. 

“If I were you,” continued Tom, addressing 
the farmer, “I should bind his arms as soon as 
he is fit to be moved, and cart him down to the 
gaol at Melbourne.” 

“T will,” exclaimed Fenton, striking his hand 
on the table. “He shall go to-morrow.” 

“Have his comrades called to inquire after 
his condition 2” inquired Tom. 

“One of the fellows was here to-day, and 
stayed about an hour with him,” returned Mrs, 


Fenton. “One does not like to be inhosqitable 
in these wilds, but really the man had itch a 
cut-throat look about him, that I felt afaid of 
him, and was glad when he was gone.” 

The discovery which Tom had made gre an 
additional zest to the subject of the inecurity 
of life and property since the gold disoveries, 
suggested by the crime of Yankee Palner and 
the affray with the bushrangers; ad Mr. 
Fenton expressed her thankfulness vhen the 
family were about to retire for the nig't for the 
additional protection afforded by the presence 
of our hero. 

A sofa was prepared for Tom's restng-place, 
and the thought that Lizzie’s hands hd assisted 
to make it comfortable, made tl contrast 
between the neat room and the tent, ¢ even his 
crowded dormitory in the hotel at delbourne, 
more obvious to his mind. 

He laid awake some time, thinkng at one 
moment of Lizzie, and at another of tle wounded 
man who was his fellow-guest, and was just fall- 
ing asleep, when he was roused agin by the 
barking of the dogs. 

I hope those Californian scoundels are not 
prowling about here,” he thought, 

And at the same moment he head footsteps 
close to the house. 

As he raised himself upon one ars to listen, 
his quick ears caught the sound of autious and 
cat-like steps coming from the rom occupied 
by the wounded robber. 

He could see nothing, but he distnctly heard 
the footsteps cross the room towans the outer 
door. 

Then a voice within the room, sanding as if 
the speaker was stooping with hislips close to 
the keyhole, whispered— 

“Not to-night. There is a strager here. It 
must be to-morrow.” : 

“All right 1” responded a voice -n the outside, 
in the same cautious tone, and tha the footsteps 
without receded, and those witin ceuld be 
heard returning to the little lumtr-room, 

(To be continued, Commenced No. 169.) 
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“‘OH MY HAT!’ SHOUTED THE PROFESSOR, DANCING BOUND.” 


THE KING OF THE SCHOOL; 
OR, WHO WILL WIN? 
By the Author of “CHEVY CHASE,” “STRONGEOW,” 
&e., &o. 


. 
—-— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A LOT OF MAGIC, 


= OR some time everything went 
yy onvery quietly in Ballsbury, 
both as regarded the town 
itself and Lexicon College. 
Beyuce kept out of sight, 
and his threats came to no- 
thing; though Kate Conway 
still had a suspicion that the 
villain was lurking about the 
neighbourhood to pounce out 
and carry her off at the first 
opportunity. 
To guard againat any such nefarious designs 
she never went out for a walk beyond the town 
alone at any time, nor would she even trust her- 
self in the streets of Ballsbury after sunset with- 
ut a companion on whom she could rely. 
We need hardly eay that Frank Egerton was 
the escort she most preferred. 
The time drew on towards the holidays, 
_ Anxious youngsters consulted almanacs, and 
aa catcalsaons: were unas as to the exact 

am weeks, days, hours, minutes, and 
seconds that had to pass away ere the happy time 
would arrive, 

Freddy Webber especially performed prodigious 
feats of arithmetic, 

According to his computation, 2,678,400 seconds 
were wanting to bring them to “Cock-hat Sun- 
day,” from which day to that on which they were 
actually to depart for home, 422,000 seconds 
More must be counted. 

Cock-hat Sunday was that immediately pre- 
ceding the holidays, on which day the pupils 
were accustomed to wear their hats in a very 
jaunty style. 








There had, in days past, been a still more 
offensive custom, but Frank, on hearing of it, 
had determined that it should not be continued. 

As the holidays drew nigh, the discipline 
became more lax. 

Professor Moeritz, who in his manners was as 
much a boy as any of them, encouraged all sorts 
of extraordinary sports and pastimes. 

One evening he gave a grand exhibition of 


magic. a 

eter the usual sleight of hand performances, 
passing coins, burning pocket-handkerchiefs, 
&c., he announced that he would transform him- 
self into a giant of monstrous stature. 

“ Please don't eat us!” groaned Freddy 
Webber, pretending to be horribly frightened. 

“Dat Eh shall nichts,” rejoined the professor. 
“Zo do not be afraid.” 

Freddy promised not to tremble very much, 
and the professor then commenced his prepara- 
tions for the crowning feat of the evening. 


Then it gradually reduced to a more naturai 
size, suddenly became greatly elongated, and as 
suddenly diminished. Z 

Having continued the performance for some 
minutes, the professor reappeared before the cur- 
tain, looking rather red in the face. 

“Hecan’t make himself big this side,” grambled 
one or two of the very junior members of the 
fraternity. 

“No,” replied the professor. “It is all yon 
optical delusion. I gets behind ze curtain, 

tands between it unt ze lantern ; den if I comes 
near ze curtain I grows little, and if Isteps back 
to ze lantern I gets big. Ven I shoomps up I am 
big and little both.” 

“That is not a very clever trick, sir,” observed 
Freddy Webber, with a grave face. 

“Can you play tricks?” 

“Yes. Much better than that.” 

“Petter as dat. Let us see, let us see.” 

“ Excuse me.this evening, sir, I will perform 


He procured first of all a thin, transparent} my trick in the light of day, without the aid of 


sheet. 

“Oh! it’s only a magic lantern dodge,” ob- 
served Lascelles. 

“ Dere is no magic in dis lantern,” replied the 
professor, exhibiting a common 
bull’s-eye, which certainly was all 
prop to take behind the scenes with him. 


any curtain, lantern, or other means of decep- 
tion.” 

“You are a clever boy.” 

The boys looked out bright and early in the 


liceman’s | morning ; for though Freddy had not told any 
e light he] one his plans, they all guessed that Professor 


Moeritz was to be made the victim of some 


reddy, being very sceptical, went and had a | practical joke. 


thorough search amongst the professor’s para- 


“Your game must be a gentle one, Freddy," 


phernalia, but could discover nothing more than | observed the King of the School. “TI don’t like 


the lantern before mentioned. 

Having hung his sheet acrogs the room, Herr 
oeritz went behind it. 

Suddenly a strong ray of light announced to 


any sprees that result in personal injury.” 

“T would not injure him for worlds,” replied 
Webber ; “but Pll have his hat /"* 

A few minutes afterwards the breakfast bell 


the boys, who remained in front, that the lantern | rang, and the merry, hungry boys trooped into 


was at work. 

Then the shadow of the professor was seen 
upon the screen. 

At firet it we Bhoat Ute size, bat ig gredually it 

w larger ani r, till the worthy German, 

Fhis shadow mighe be believed, was fully ten 
feet high, and proportionately bulky in circum- 
ference, 


the dining-hall. 
One of the number remained behind, how- 
ever, 
That one, as you may guess, was Webber. 
But what was Freddy doing? you may natu- 





* This is the real, authentic origin of the slang phrase 
BOW 20 popular. 
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rally ask. He had taken two or three of the 
brass rings from his fishing-rod, and was busily 
engaged in screwing them into the cciling of the 
room. 

What was his object in so doing we shall 
Bee, 
Having arranged the rings to his satisfaction 
in a row from the centre of the room to near 
the door, Freddy passed a long piece of thread 
through them, and secured both ends to the 
roller of a map that hung upon the wall. 

A final look round to see that all was right, 
and then our young friend marched into the 
dining-hall, and made as vigorous an attack 
upon the bread and butter and weak tea as 


though he had spent the morning in the per- | b 


formance of a variety of virtuous actions. 

Professor Moerits scemed to have some vague 
idea that he was to be victimised. 

‘When the morning meal was over, and the 
boys had returned—eome to the play-fields, 
some to the scheol-room—he kept very carefully 
in the centre of the apartment devoted to learn- 
ing, not daring even to sit down, lest pins 
should have been stuck in his chair, or some 
other joke played. 

“Just what I want,” muttered Freddy, as he 
prepared for his magic. 

“Tell me; I'll lend you a helping hand if 
possible,” said Fitzgerald, who loved a joke 
dearly. 

“You won't blab?” 

“ No—on my honour.” 

“Then stick this fish-hook into the crown of 
old Germany's hat. 

“Give ithere, Why, you have somecotten on 
the end of it,” 

: “Of course. A hook is no use without a 


Fitzgerald, under pretext of asking some ques+ 
tion, went up to the professor, and, when his 
back was for a moment turned, inserted the fish- 
hook in the little ventilator in the crown of the 
professor's hat, accomplishing his work without 
exciting the slightest suspicion. 

A few minutes afterwards, while the professor 
was explaining to a few of the boys the princi- 
ples of the handeludes zeitwort transiticum 
(octive and transitive verb), his hat suddenly 

lew from his head. 

“ Wer hat mein hut?” (Who has my hat?) 
he inquired, looking round the room without 
being able to see the article he required. 

“T really don’t know, sir, replied Egerton, 
who had not been enlightened as to the joke. 

“Here it is,” said Fitegerald, restoring it to 
the professor's head. 

Moeritz continued his lecture, but in a few 
seconds the hat again flew away. 

“Der teufel!” he roared. “Dis hat has 
begauberung !”" (the hat has enchantment). 

Strange to say, it was brought back to him, 
this time from the opposite side of the school. 

Our young friend Fitzgerald for the second 
time placed it on the head of the professor, who 
in rather angry tones, exclaimed— 

“Now you all shall leave me, I vill not have 
one near go as to touch me.” 

In obedience to this order, they all stood some 
distance from him. 

“ Now, Master Webber,” continued the German 
with a chuckle, “you shall pe at ze bottom of 
all this, buat——” 

“But it seems you can't keep your hat, Is 
not miné a better trick than yours?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Moeritz, as he stared round 
and at last caught sight of his chapeau, which 
seemed to adhere to the cciling. “How have 
you done it ?” 

“That is my business, sir; but am I not a 
clever magician ?” 

« Vel Ae 

Freddy would not explain the secret, and for 
along time the professor was in ignorance of 
the means by which the trick was played. 

The joke being at an end, however, more serious 
business occupied the attention of our young 
friends, 

They had to prepnre for the half-yearly exami- 
nation, which always occupied the weck imme- 
diately precéding the holidays, 








CHAPTER XXIV. 
A DAY'S SPORT. 


OnE of the most popular games at Lexicon 
College was hare and hounds, the hare being one 
of the boys considered a good runner, and the 
hounds al! the others who thought fit to follow. 
I suppose you all know how the sport is 
managed ; but in case this should fall into the 
hands of any young ignoramus who has never 
participated in the pastime, I will just state that 
the scent by which the hounds follow is composed 
of small shreds of paper ; the hare takes a large 
bag of this, and scatters it as he runs, being 
allowed (generally) ten minutes’ start ,of the 
ounds. 


The hare gives an indication of the course he 
intends to take, and where he intends to stop if 
he is not run down. 

On a fine Wednesday morning Frank Egerton 
announced that there would be hare and hounds 
at Harfield chalk-pite at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Every spare moment the small boys had was 
occupied in tearing up old newspapers, exercises, 
aad other old papers into “scent” for the hare, 
on this occasion personated by our friend 
Lascelles, who was a splendid runner, keeping 
his wind for any number of miles. 

It would be a “twister,” as Marsham ex- 
pressed himself, especially as the hare had 
decided to take the race-course, and then get 
down into the village of Stratford, where there 
would be plenty of hot work for them after 
their three mile chase over the downs, in the 
shape of meadows, plentifully ¢romed by wide 
dykes and artificial water-oourses. 

Four o’clock came, and the chalk-pits were 
thronged with boys. 

Professor Moeritz, who saw the concourse from 
the garden of the college, imagined that another 
fight was about to take place, and started with 
the laudable intention of putting a stop to it. 

After toiling up a steep road for a mile or 
more, the worthy German came upon the group 
just in time to see the hare buckle a bag of the 

per scraps over his shoulder, and start at a 
long, slinging trot across a stubble field, towards 
the high, furze-covered downs we have before 
spoken of, while Frank Egerton and the Earl of 
Pembridge consulted their watches, and re- 
strained some of the younger hounds, who 
wished to be off at once. 

“You'll have quite enough running before 
you get back,” said the King of the School. 

“ Bah !” exclaimed Webber, “ it is nothing.” 

“You won't be in at the finish of the run, 
Freddy.” 

“Won't I! Just you wait and see.” 

“Wat is dis?” inquired Professor Moerita, 
coming up atthe moment. “Yon are not at ze 
box ?” 

“ No, hare and hounds. 
pack?” 

“ Who is hare?” 

“ Lascelles.” 

“Then I will. 
good.” 

Egerton and one or two others laughed rather 
at this. 

They knew what sort of a runner Lascelles 
was, much better than Professor Moeritz did. 

However, after some other chat Frank an- 
nounced that time was up, and the whole party 
started across the field. - 

Some of the younger ones darted ahead at once 
and outstripped the more experienced runners, 
who knew that the pace had to be maintained 
for some miles, 

A heavy breathing told Frank that the German 
professor was keeping close to his heels. 

At the spot where Lascelles had vanished 
from their sight they found the scent thinly 
scattered upon the ground, and followed it right 
up the side of a stecp hill till they were fairly 
among the furze bushes, and felt the keen, pure 
air of the hills whistling shrilly about their 
ears, 

Suddenly, Freddy Webber, who had managed 
to keep up very well considering that his legs 
were shorter and his body fatter than any of the 
others, set up a shout of triumph. 

His keen eyes had discerned the figure of the 
flying hare, about a mile and a half a-head, peg- 


Won't you join the 


He can run nichts mooch 





ging along at quite as good a pace as when he 
started. 

“Forward ! forward!" shouted Egerton, and 
the whole pack quickened pace as they dashed 
along the old Roman road, which ran in a 
straight line for miles. 

The hare heard the cry, and, turning acide, 
leaped over a wattle fence with a ditch on either 
side. 

Some of the youths attempted to cut him of 
by taking a diagonal course, but they madea 
great mistake in their calculations, and were 
seen no more during the chase. 

The fact is the hare, after crossing a turnip- 
field on his right, doubled back, crossed the 
Roman roati again, and made off across the 
fallows for Stratford, which village he reached 
about the same time that the cunning oncs 
found themselves at Queenhampton, a place 
about four miles in the opposite direction. 

Continuing hie rapid career, Lascelles led the 
way across a huge pasture, in which a few 
stunted old elms were scattered about, and, 
having dashed through the hedge at its furthest 
extremity, was lost to view. 

The few harmless cows grazing in this re 
threw up their tails, lowered their heads, and 
gallo) about in asad state of mind, as the 
thirty or forty yelling boys, who still followed, 
charged across the field; but in a few minutes 
the pack swept out of sight, and followed the 
scent which led them towards the Stratford 
water-meadows. 

Freddy Webber and Professor Moerite had 
managed to keep pretty well up, and when they 
crossed the road that separated the uplands from 
the valley, overtook some of the leading hounds, 
who, in their impetuosity, had overrun the 
scent, and were “ trying back.” 

Boareely thirty out of the sixty original 
starters were te be seen, the others having given 
up the chase long since. 

Frank, after a hurried look at his watch, 
announced that they had done something like 
four miles in leas than forty minutes ; not a bad 
pace, considering that our young friends are not 
professional pedestrians, and that most of them 
have been hard at work “ Gradus grinding" for 
the examination, and are consequently slightly 
out of training and scant of breath. 

Having well quartered the meadow in which 
the scent was lost, the cry of “ Forward!” is 
again heard on the extreme right, Fitsgerald 
being the lucky hound to hit the trail. 

Forward they all went, Professor Moeritz 
much regretting that he had allowed himeelf to 
be persuaded to take part in such a wild-goose 


There is good reason to suppose that here- 
abouts the hare found his stock of paper getting 
short. At all events, the scent did not seem s0 
80 thick. 

That was a matter of small consequence to the 
experienced hounds, who could guess pretty well 
which way the course would be—straight through 
the water meadows for two miles and then up 4 
hill; but which side of the hill would it be? If 
the hare was very cunning, he might baffle the 
hounds very considerably. 

It was thoroughly understood that the run was 
toend at one of two public-houses—the “Fox 
and Goose,” or the “ Black Bull.” ‘ 

These houses stood in different roads, which 
ran in almost parallel lines towards Ballsburs, 
some half mile or more of stiff clay, deep/y 
ploughed, separating them. 

Egerton kept on running well in front of the 
pack, leaping the water-courses with ease, and 
firing every one with emulation ; but all were 
not 80 lucky, and several falls took place, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak pre 
sently. : 

At length the have was viewed again gollg 
right up the side of Alderburn Hill. 

Cunning hare! Would he bear off to the 
right, and end the run at the “ Black Bull, or 
would he keep to the left and patronise the “ Fos 
and Goose ?” Ks 

That was a question could only be decided by 
following the scent. “od 

At the moment that Lascelles disapperr’ 
over the crest of the hill it struck Egerton er 
in a few minutes time it would be dark. He 
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shouted to the Earl of Pembridge, who was rot 
far behind, to apprise him of this fact. 

“TL know it,” was the response, 

“ Shall we put the steam on?” asked Egerton. 

“Yes; let me come up to you, then drive 
ahead.” 

Frank slackened his pace for a few seconds 
till the young earl once more was by his side. 

Each then drew a long breath, braced up his 
belt, and rattled up the side of the hill. 

“There he goes !” shouted Frank, and as they 
were descending on the other side they taxed 
their legs and lungs to the utmost. 

It seemed almost certain that the “Black Bull” 
would be the finish of the run, and Marsham, 
who, with Fitzgerald, kept close behind our two 
young friends above mentioned, dropped off to 
make the nearest possible cut to the haven of 
Test. 

Frank scorned all such devices, and pertina- 
ciously stuck to the scent, knowing that if he 
could only hold on for ten minutes more he 
would run down the hare, and thus bring the 
chase to a close. 

He was fast gaining on Lascelles, who, though 
he had led the hounds a good chase of seven or 
eight miles, seemed almost exhausted. 

Suddenly, however, he changed his direction, 
tarned back, and made for the “Fox and 
Goose.” 

Thinking that, in the fast gathering gloom he 
had deceived the hounds, he slackened his pace, 
a fault which was at once taken advantage of by 
Frank and the earl. 

In a few minutes Lascelles heard the clatter 
of their feet behind him, but it was too late then 
to remedy his fault. 

The “Fox and Goose” was only about a 
hundred yards distant ; could he reach it before 
either of the hounds? 

He would make a trial at all events; so he 
“put on the steam,” as Frank called it, and 
started as though he had only just started from 
Lexicon College. 

Unfortunately for the success of his gallant 
attempt, his foes (for the occasion) were just as 
sound of wind and limb as himself, and they, 
too, increased the speed. 

‘Twenty yards to the house, bat Egerton is not 
six feet behind him. Ten yards more! Frank 
is already extending his arm—two yards only 
from the doorstep~ah! a hand upon his 
shoulder! 

Caught ! 

Lascelles gives up at once, staggers up against 
the doorstep, and as soon as he can, saya 

“ Well, you have had a good run for it at all 
events.” 

“The best of the season!” gasps Frank, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. 

en, without any more ado, the three boys 
walk into the parlour of the little inn, and 
order some mulled ale. 

The Earl of Pembridge feebly hints at a good 
draught of porter, but Egerton reminds him 
that cold drink, in their perspiring state, would 
be very dangerous, 

After an interval of something like twenty 
minates, Marsham and Fitzgerald speared 
having walked over from the “ Black Bull ;” all 
five then sat till it wanted but half-an-hour of 
the hour when they must be in school, wonder- 
ing what had become of all their companions, 
and especially of Freddy Webber and Professor 
Moeritz. 

While they are wondering, let us retrace our 
steps and see, if we can, what has become of our 
fat young friend and the German tutor. 

Both of them found that the water meadows 
before mentioned formed the stiffest portion of 
the course. 


The water drains and dykes were many of | 


them half full of water, and a short jump or a 
false step would certainly subject the unfortunate 
hound to a very severe ducking. 

The professor was the first to come to grief. 

He had made a leap and a good one, but unfor- 
tunately as he was in the act of alighting on the 
opposite side of the open drain, his heels slipped 
up and Herr Mocritz went souse backwards into 
the water, which fortunately was not deep enough 
to drown him. 

Freddy endeavoured to pull up, but was un- 


' fortunate enough to slip forward, and went 
| Sprawling on top of the professor. There they 
j lay, sprawling in the mud, weeds, and water, 
, like a couple of amphibious beings rather than 
Christian gentlemen. 

“Ach! Mein Gott !” ejaculated Moeritz, as at 
; last he rose like an ancient river god, with a 
crown of reeds and water-cresses on his head. 
' “ Webber, where are you?” 

“Here !—Oh! Jupiter, what a sight! I beg 
your pardon, I meant Neptune, for I am sure 
you only want your trident to look the character 
exactly. Hi! Chawbacon, bring that pitchfork 
this way.” 

The rustic thus addressed did not condéscend 
to reply, and, having freed themselves from some 
of the filth that had encumbered them, Freddy 
suggested that, as they were both drenched to 
the skin, it would be advisable to quit the chase 
and make for Lexicon College by the nearest 
route, in order that they might change their 
clothes, and so avoid all chance of rheumatism, 
and other kindred ailments. 5 

Good advice, Freddy, but wi not ask 
Chawbacon to direct you, for you have never 
been this way before, and may take a wrong 
turning? 

Freddy, however, was confident that he knew 
the way, so off they started. 

Both our travellers, who saw that night was 
quickly coming on, were aware that a hill 
had to be climbed before they could get to 
Ballsbury, consequently when Freddy led the 
way up a steep, miry lane the professor followed 
with implicit confidence. 

However, after a mile or two of stiff walking, 
they found themselves on the downs before 
alluded to, but at what part of them was rather 
more than Master Webber could tell. 

“ Dere 1s ein haus!” suddenly exclaimed Pro- 
fessor Moeritz. 

“ A house! where, sir?” asked Freddy. 

“ See, see |” 

And the professor pointed towards a spark of 
flame at some distance, 

“Let us go there,” said he, “unt see if dey 
oem direct us.” 

Freddy assented, and on they walked till it 
became evident that the light did not proceed 
from any house, but from the camp of some 
gipsies, who very frequently pitched their tents 
on the wild heath. 

Now Webber, though brave enough in general, 
had a few cowardly points in his character ; for 
instance, he was desperajely afraid of frogs and 
toads, and, moreover, believed that 
travelled the country for the whole and sole 
purpose of stealing the eldest sons of rich gen- 
tlemen. 

The author, having met a good many of the 
wandering tribes in the south of England, is able 
to state that they do nothing of the kind; they 
may be poachers, but not kidnappers. 

Freddy halted as soon as he had a good view 
of the camp. 

“ Why, they are gipsies!” he said. 

“Jal Bohemisch peoples. But dey knows dere 
way about, as your friend Marsham shall say. 
Let us go unt ask dem.” 

Freddy felt just as if he had been walking 
into a lion’s den ; but he did not care to confess 
his cowardice, so he walked forward, keeping 
just a pace behind the professor, however. 

Professor Moeritz, probably, only knew fear as 
a lexicographical definition, and eould give no 
description of it from personal knowledge ; he 
cared as little for gipsies as he did for unruly 


gang had offended him, would have commanded 
him to learn one of the odes of Horace by heart. 

As it proved, however, the children of Ishmael 
were extremely civil (mot so their dogs, which 
had to be severcly beaten ere they would hush 
itheir noisy barkings), and, when the professor 
| inquired the way, directed him. 

A lucky chance it was, too, for our friends, 
for they had been walking the wrong way ever 
since they had been on the owns. 

The gipsies, however, poi:.ted out the conste:- 
‘lation of Ursa Major; by weeping just a little 
\to the right of that, the benighted o es woul: 
be able to strike the Queenhampton Road, a.d 
get into Ballsbury by that way. 

So they lumbered along painfully acress the 





schoolboys, and probably, if the chief of the | bo: 


farge«overed plain, then through 8 turnip field. 
As they emerged from it into another miry lane, 
they heard a faint “ halloo !” some distance from 
them. 

Freddy answered the cry. 

A few minutes afterwards Crawley emerged: 
into the road and limped up to them. 

The youth was in a terrible pickle. 

In foreing his way through some of the quick- 
set hedges, with which the face of nature was in 
that region adorned, he had torn his trousers 
and jacket in a most dreadful manner. ore- 
over, in crossing some stiff clay land he had lost 
a shoe (serve him right, the: young fop, for not 
wearing thick boots like the others), and, having 
suffered two or three tumbles, was plentifully 
plastered with Mother Earth from head to foot. 

All this he explained as Webber and the pro- 
fessor came up, and Iam ia duty bound to say 
that the sight of his forlorn schoolfellow cheered. 
Freddy in no small degree. 

It was a treat to see some one several degrees 
more wretched than himself. 

Crawley also cheered up; being no longer 
alone in those huge, gloomy fields his spirits rose, 
and, as Freddy seemed to have forgotten their 
late disagreements, they walked along asjauntily 
as the state of the road and their wearied limbs. 
would permit. 

So they trudged along till at last they came 
into the turnpike road. 

Then they paused, quite bewildered, for they 
had lost sight of Ursa Major, and did not exactly 
know in what part of the heavens to find him, 

Consequently, having missed their bearings as 
well as their great bear, they stood bewildered 
on the edge of the turnpike road, not knowing 
whether they ought to turn to the right hand or 
to the left. 

Their indecision was soon at an end, how- 
sever, 

A rattle of wheels and horses’ hoofs was heard, 
then a light was seen. 

“The ‘ Wheelbarrow,’ by Jove!” exclaimed 


Freddy. 

The “ wheelbarrow” was the epithet contemp- 
tuously applied to a lumbering old two-horse 
coach that ran every day between Ballsbury and 
a town some fifteen miles distant. 

As it rolled along the two boys screwed them- 
selves, and made a run to catch hold of it be- 
hind. 

Freddy succeeded in so doing; bat Crawley, 
being less fortunate, had another tumble. 

Half-an-hour later Webber reached Lexicon 
Sollege just five minutes before the gates were 
closed. 

Crawley was, at that moment fully a mile 
| away. 

The gallant hare and the other hounds had 
been home some time, and, stiff and tired with 
their day's run, were sitting round the tables 
discussing the various incidents of the chase. 

“Ah, here comes Freddy : now we're all in,” 
exclaimed the Earl of Pembridge, as the young 
| joker entered the hall. 

“Tt looks as though he had been too tired to 
walk, and had voled home,” observed Egerton. 

“A nice crusty roll he is too. Won't even 
speak to us.” 

“Where is your human kindness?” groaned 
Freddy. “A poor fellow comes in half-dead, 
and instead of sympathising with him you only 
perpetrate puns of the vilest description. How- 
ever, if I am in a pickle, Crawley is in 8 worse.” 

“Crawley! exclaimed half-a-dozen of the 


8. 
Yes. I left him limping along with only 
one shoe.” 

Freddy then ascended to his bed-room, changed. 
his clothes, and got down again just as the supper 
; bell rang. 

At that meal the head of each form had to 
present a list of any who happened to be 
absent. 

The doctor scowled as he he saw Crawlcy’s 
name; but at that moment the door bell rang, 
end the servant who answered it, returning, 
announced “ Master Crawley.” 

“Bring him in,” said Dr, Whackley ; and in 
another minute the hapless urchin stood before 
all the school. 

{To be co:dinned. Commenced in No, 166.) 
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RETURNED TO THE WORLD. 
By the Author of “Gizs Evzncnzen,” “ Farp 
Faoric,” &., &0. 

a 
CHAPTER XII. 

THE DENOUNCERS—RETURNED TO THE WORLD. 
» HE wretched woman led. 
with her narrative, and it be- 
came quite clear to all that 
the two men who were listen- 
ing to the tale of crime, stood 
in the closest relationship to 

each other. 

The woman then confessed 
that, urged on by Luke Darrell 
to rid him of those who stood in his way, she 
had not only agreed to do so for the sake of the 
gold he gave her but that he held out a hope 
that he would place her in his household 80 
that she might ultimately be at the head of it, 

“T yielded to the promises made,” gasped out 
the guilty wretch. “The husband of the woman 
was got rid of while that boy was but an infant, 
and went abroad, and died a miserable death in 
the bush.” 

Here the younger 
man of the party was 
rushing forward, but 
was restrained by the 
magistrate. 

“Control your feel- 
ings,” he said, in a 
low voice. ‘ Any 
sudden surprise will 
cause death before 
the confession of her 
guilt is complete.” 

“The wife often 
wrote, but no letter 
could have reached 
her husband, because 
they were kept back 
by me, and if you 
search a drawer there 
you will find them.” 

The man who had 
been about to speak 
rushed to the spot 
mentioned, tore open 
the drawer, and, 
taking up some half- 
dozen letters, looked 
at them with a sad- 
dened face, and then, 
as if overcome by his 
emotions, sank back 
into a seat and con- 
tinued to gaze at 
them. 

“T was in the secret 
posscasion of ta poison 
that would, if skil- 
fully administered, 
take years to kill, and 
which no science in the world could possibly 
discover ; this Luke Darrell knew ; and by this 
did his relation, the wife of young Darrell, die.” 

At this announcement, there was a wild cry 
of joy from the man, 

“ These letters,” said he, “ were written by my 
wife.” 

“ Your wife?” said Mark Darrell. 

“Yes, Iam the husband of the woman that 
inhuman wretch has poisoned ; but I will hurl 
vengeance upon the head of the destroyer !” 

“ Aye, and so will I,” replied Mark Darrell. 
“God has only spared my life to doso, His 
behests shall be carried out. Tell me,” he said, 
pressing to the side of him, and gazing into his 
face, “ your father was——” 

“ My father,” replied the other, bitterly, “was, 
hy the accursed tyranny of the law, placed ina 
prison, and died there.” 

“ Died—died- No, no! He—he lives! and 
embraces again the son that he thought dead !” 

And with a wild cry of joy he sank upon his 
neck. 

“T have but little more to add,” said the old 
an, faintly. “Ihave led a bad, miserable 

I say again, that at the instigation of 











Luke Darrell, I poisoned the woman, and was} 


to have done so to that boy, but my heart re- 
ented,” 


“ Will you sign this paper ?” said Mr. Stanley, 
eagerly. “Assist ler up, or all will be lost, and 
the infamous criminal escape justice !" 

Lightning Jack and Nancy Bell, though 
averse to touching her, went up to the chair, 
and raised her up. 

“T cannot write my name. I have not the 
power,” she murmured. 

The next moment the magistrate had written 
it down. 

“But you can affix your mark?” he said, 


ly. 

“T will try,” was the faint answer. 

With great difficulty it was done, and as the 
pen fell from her fingers the head sank back, and 
with a deep groan the wretched poisoner was no 
more. 

For a short space of time a dread feeling came 
over the senses of all in the room, while an awful 
stillness reigned. 

At length, roused to the consciousness of his 
duty, the magistrate spoke. 

“We must leave this place. You will accom- 
pany me to my house, and I will forward a 
message to a brother magistrate, and at once take 
steps in the affair.” 





‘WE DRANK THE CONTENTS, AND FELL TO THE FLOOR—DEAD |” 


The father and son, so wonderfully restored to 
each other after so many years of absence, went 
out, leading the lad between them, 

“Will you, my good man and woman, stay in 
the house until I place it under the charge of the 
police ?” said the magistrate. 

Nancy Bell made no answer to the request, 
but, taking the arm of the elder Mark Darrell, 
went out with them. 

The magistrate looked appealingly at Jack. 

“T ain't a man likely to be afraid of ghosts or 
spirits or any of them sort of things, but not for 
a lump o’ gold would I stop under this roof.” 

As they stood at the door, a policeman 
happened, luckily, to pass, and the magistrate 
left him in charge. 

The house of Mr. Stanley was not any great dis- 
tance, so that the whole of the party soon reachedit. 
They were at once ushered into the library. 

The circumstances of the case having been 
told to him, and the dying confession of Mother 
Blowcoal having been placed before him, Mr, 
Stanley read it attentively. 

“ This is a serious charge, and, affecting a man 
of Mr. Darrell’s high position, seems to me to be 
most incredible,” id 

















“ What's inc said Nancy Bell ; “there 
is nothing incredible in anything that villain 
lean do” 





“Do I understand you rightly that Mr. Luke 
Darrell and this good man are blood relations !" 
he asked. 

“It ain't much use talking to him,” said 
Nancy. “Luke Darrell loved the same girl that 
Mark did; an old story, but one that occurs 
every day, and will as long as the world isa 
world. There was no love lost between them 
when they were at college, and in a quarrel that 
took place there Luke was beaten and humiliated 
in the of all.” 

“Well, but that happens every day,” said the 
magistrate. 

“ Yes, but not to such as he. Why, don’t you 
know that Luke Darrell’s mother was a Corsican 
woman, and they never forgive or forget until 
they have exterminated the race that have in- 
curred their hatred. He married the girl the 
other loved, that was cause enough ; he stood in 
the way of the estate, that was an additional 
reason, and a powerful one, that he should be 
removed. And removed he was—torn from wife 
and child in the prime of life ; and now look at 

im.’ 

The old man had his attention drawn to what 
was going on by his con, and as the faith. 
ful woman energeti- 
cally recited the 
wrongs he had under- 
gone, the cloud that 
dimmed his reason 
seemed to pass away. 

Ue rose slowly as 
she appealed to him, 
the tears rolling down 
his cheeks, while the 
words came from him 
as though he was 
choking. 

“Yes, look at the 
wreck. You will, 
perhaps, ask how— 
why? By the trea- 
chery of a villain and 
a murderer, But I 
long to stand face to 
face with him; to 
confront and tear the 
inheritance he has 
wronged me of, and 
which is the right of 
those dear ones whom 
God in his mercy has 
so mercifully. preserre! 
and resto: to me. 
Come, come, we are 
now strong enough to 
drag the villain to 
justice.” 

He made an effort 
to rush to the door, 
but the excitement was 
too much for him, and 
he would have fallen 
to the ground had not 
the powerful arms of his newly-found son re- 
ceived him. 

The magistrates then entered into a long 
consultation, in which they were assisted by & 
tall, military-looking man, who held the m- 
portant post of head of the police. - 

While these startling things were enacting in 
one part of the town, the owner of the large 
mansion was a prey to great anxiety, while ab 
times he felt a secret hope that the emissary he 
had dispatched to London would bring him 
news of the “spectre that had returned to the 
world.” 

As hour after hour passed oyer and no tele- 
fram came to gratify him, his hopes gradually 
faded with them, 

“The accursed fool has neglected my instruc: 
tions. However, I will to-night, under plea of 
indisposition, get rid of my guests, and a special 
train will soon put me on his track. Til give 
him another hour, and then I'll go forth myself 
and order the train.” 

Suddenly there came such a sickening sens 
tion over his heart that he nearly fell. 

“The old spasm,” he said. 

And, taking the phial that he always carried 
with him, he poured a few drops into a glass, 
with a small portion of water in it, and swallowed 
the contents of it 
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Holding the phial up to the light, muttering 
something to himself, he went to a secret drawer 
in his escritoir, and, taking out a bottle, filled 
the phial up. 

“Who knows?” he muttered. “Now to look 
after the special. The villain, Seth Blood, has 
played me false.” 

After a time he went out, and walked leisurely 
to the railway station, quite unaware of the 
fact that a man, dressed 


ing. 

He went into the superintendent's office, and, 
having made the arrangement to his wishes, left 
the station, again followed by the sailor, who, 
as Luke Darrell neared his house, was joined 
by another. 

Immediately he had entered, the sailor who 
had first followed him went back towards the 
sation, while the second, going off 


asa sailor, was follow- | hi 


And, the next moment, the man who had 
arrived in the “Winged Wanderer” step 
into the room, leading by the hand the boy who 
had been left for dead upon the sands. 

Behind them Nancy Bell, and the magistrates, 
and the head of the police, and Lightning Jack, 
while the two sergeants kept guard at all 
entrances, 

_At a glance Luke Darrell saw the abyss before 
im. 


“What mummery is this? Why are these 
men here?” 

He pointed to the chief of the police, and the 
others that he well knew. 

“To arrest you for many crimes, but chief of 
all that of murder,” said the man. “By fraud 
and the most cunning villany, I was decoyed 
into a voyage to Australia, there to meet my 


ped | his vest, and calmly surv. 


Luke stood up, with his right hand thrust in 
ed them. 

“T shall obey the law,” he said, bowing to the 
chief constable, at the same time drawing his 
hand carelessly from his vest; “but first I 
would say a few words to that man,” pointing 
to Mark Darrell, “who has so strangely ap- 
peared again before me. Of the others I know 
nothing.” 

He paused for a moment, and, in spite of the 
coolness with which he spoke, large drops of 
perspiration gathered on his forehead. 

He sriped them angrily off. 

“The hatred of boys is seldom lost sight of 
when they become men. As a boy, I hated you, 
my cousin, with all the deep and bitter intensity 
that one of my race knows how to feel and how 


to carry out. 
“More than one blow I suffered 





asbort distance from the mansion, 
lighted his pipe, watched it, es- 
pecially whenever the lodge gates 


open 

“And 80 you say that he has 
ordered a ial at twelve to- 
night for London ?” said the head 
of the police to the station-master. 

“Yes; he said he was called up 
on important business.” 

“Very likely. Good-day,” and 
the chief officer walked away, mut- 
tering to himself, “ He may order, 
but there is not much likelihood 
of his seeing London to-night, and, 
if all be true, not for some time to 
come.” 

The grand mansion of Luke 
Darrell is blazing with lights at 
every window ; servants are hurry- 
ing to and fro ; the hall leading to 
the banqueting room is lined with 
the choicest, exotics, and there is 
everything in abundance to gratify 
the most fastidious. 

Round the mansion are drawn 
a body of the police to regulate 
things, but in secret they have 
Tecelved orders to let any one pass 
out except the master of the house 


Upon the steps of the place are 
stationed two sergeants of the 
fore, who have had the same 
orders given to them. 

least was over, the costly 
dessert on the table, and bumpers 
of rich wine were sparkling to the 
health of their host ; as the cheers 
ied, and they resumed their 
seats, Luke Darrell felt for the 
moment all his cares and anxieties 
Yaniah, 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “ there 





from you, feeding and nourishing 
= the revenge I had sworn to carry 
out. Then you stepped in and 
supplanted mine, the enly ardent. 
love I ever felt for any being, and 
you stood between me and the 
inheritance I so much coveted. 
Mark Darrell, I swore to exter- 
minate you and yours. I plotted, 
planned, and got you safely housed, 
and which for a number of years I 
hope you enjoyed ; then went your 
wife and the others, until none 
was left but that boy, and I thought 
that I had sent the last of his race 
to his account.” 

At this a burst of horror ran 
through the room. 

He smiled a ghastly smile and 
burst into a mocking peal of 
laughter. 

“Gentlemen,” he resumed, “here 
we part," he lifted up his glass; 
“ here is to our next merry meet- 

He drank off the contents, and 
before the chief of police could 
rush forward and seize him, he had 
fallen to the floor, and yas dead ! 


The consternation that reigned 
through the room was appalling in 
the extreme. 

He had fallen with his face 
ward; and as the head constable 
raised him the same deadly smile 
rested upon it, 

While he had been listening to 
the denunciation hurled at him 
by the two men, he had stealthily 
removed the poison bottle, and 
poured its contents into a glass 
unseen by any other person. 

The death of the bold, hardened 








*re proud moments in most of our 
lives ; this is mine.” 
Why did he pause and look to- 


ree mes ages returned to the world. 
igh twenty-seven years had passed over 
his head, he knew him. x 
For the moment both stood looking at each 
» the wonder-stricken guests partly rising 
eas eir seats, and gazing upon the strange 


«Who are you?” at length he gasped. 
th Tam your denouncer, villain, Mark Darrell— 
t @ man you have so cruelly injured. By 
ee skilfully concected, I was held guilty 
the Cutempt of chancery, and was torn from 
bak bosom of a loving wife and child. They 
beans me dead, for you reported so, and they 
Do choice but to believe you. But the hand 
thee idence, who, in the end, always punishes 
bagel, has again restored me to the world to 
3 Vengeance upon your guilty head !” 
‘ut Luke had by this time regained the 
audacity of his nature. 
ects at means all this?” he said. “Some 
oe has escaped from his keepers. Where 
whet Servants? Away with this madman ; of 
aga T be accused next ?” 
‘Urder !” was the reply, in a voice that rang 
ugh the room. 


PORTRAIT OF KITTY MULDOON. (8BE “ BUFFALO BILL”) 


wards the end of the room with a blanched cheek 
and eyes starting almost from their sockets? 


father, who all that time was dying in a London 
prison. Arrived there, I was taken, under the 
same pretence, a considerable distance up the 
country, and was there detained for years.” 

“And what had J to do with this?” said 
Luke. “I dare you to the proof.” 

“Ruffian—destroyer of my wife! I charge 
you with her murder, as well as the attempted 
murder of this boy. Deny it if you can or dare!" 

“I both can and dare, It is a lie!” was the 
reply. 

“That you will prove before a jury of your 
country upon tke confession of the woman you 
employed—a confession made in her dying 
moments, I charge you with the murder of my 
wife, Maud Darrell!” 

A fearful convulsion spread across Luke's 
face, almost turning its sombre coleur to an 
ashy white. 

He saw that he had played his last card, and 
had lost the game. 

“It is true, Mr. Darrell,” said Mr, Stanley, 
“quite true, what this man asserts. I was 
present, and took down the wretched woman's 
confession.” 

“ And I hold a warrant signed by two magis- 
trates for your apprehension,” said the chief of 
the police, 


man stifled any inquiry into the 
facts of the case as connected with 
the family matters, and in a few 
days the event ceased to be thought of. 
But a few weeks elapsed and Mark was again 
at in possession of what had originally been 


is, 

The powerful claims of the man who had 
80 wonderfully returned to the world were re- 
cognised, and then the father, the son, and the 
grandson, so strangely biought together again, 
went down to the old spot where, at least, two 
of them had been born. 

There was still the ground where the garden 
was, and upon that a cottage rose, and there, 
with old Nancy Bell and Lightning Jack, they 
passed many happy hours in recounting the 
many strange and hazardous events that had 
taken place when they Returned to the World. 


—— 


A COUNTRYMAN stopped at a telegraph window, 
where a young lady was receiving dispatches, and, 
after Tooking on a moment, called to his companion. 
“ Say, Bill, just you come and see ’em make paper 
collars! Don’t she know her biz, Bill?” 

PaTRICK DOOLAN, at the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, bowed low at a cannon-ball which whizzed 
about a foot or so above his head. “Shure,” said 
Patrick, “and indade, one never loses ennything by 
being perlite.” 
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BUFFALO BILL, 
THE KING OF THE BORDER MEN, 
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XXXVIII.—(continued). 


/H no—we call him Uncle Jake, 
because he’s old. He isn’t 
well, he got hurt among the 
Indians not long ago, and he’s 
stayin’ at our house to get 
well.” 

And she pointed with her 
thumb over her shoulder to- 
wards the now distant village. 

And the girl urged her 
and diverged more to the south- 
west, over the rolling prairie-land, 

“Hold on a minute, please,” said Bill, letting 
Black Nell “slide” a little faster. ‘How far do 
you live from here ?” 

“ About ten or twelve mile, I reckon—it’s just 
over that range of hills there.” 

“You wouldn't mind if I rode home with you, 
would you ?” continued Bill. “Jake M’Kandlas is 
‘an old friend of mine, and I'd like to see him; and 
slcepin’ in a house is nicer than campin’ out when a 
chap is all alone. I’ve got plenty of money to pay 
my way, and I reckon your Aunt Sally won't object 
to my giving you the price of a new dress.” 

“No, indeed, she wouldn't say nothin’ agin that, 
not if you'rea friend of Uncle Jake's ; but you shoot 
careless, they say, and it makes me kind of fearsome 
-of yon.” ; 

“Oh, you needn’t fear me. I never spoke a cross 
word or did a mean thing to a woman in all my life, 
and I’m not goin’ to begin now. So, if you'll let me 
ride home alongside of you, you may let that chest- 
nut beauty of yours skim, and I’ll try to keep up.” 

“‘ All right, atranger, I'll trust you.” 

The gir], whose artless manner had won away all 
feeling of distrust from Bill, rode along rapidly, and 

Bill, chatting as they galloped, tried to make him. 
self agreeable, 


CHAPTER 






CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Frank STABK, securing a second horse for Lillie at 
the firat settlement after leaving camp in the morn- 
ing, made a rapid journey towards the city, but 
even as Wild Bill had anticipated, before night he 
met Buffalo Bill with a party on the trail of Dave 

‘att. 

‘The story of the rescue was soon related, and when 
Buffalo Bill was told that his mate had kept on 
after Dave, he took two of his men with him, and 
pushed forward to overtake Wild Bill, sending the 
rest back in charge of Frank Stark with his 
sister. 

He knew that Wild Bill would not now leave the 
chase until he had run his game down, and he deter- 
mined to be “in at the death” himself, if he could. 

But, as we have seen, this was impossible, for 
Wild Bill had been fast, and Dave Tutt was dead 
long before Buffalo Bill had reached the spot where 
Lillie was rescued. 

* It was so dark after they had crossed the river 
and found the trail of Wild Bill and the man he had 
followed, that they had to lay over until morning. 

But when dawn came they started without any 
delay, and pushed on at a rapid rate for the next 
two hours. 

But now, wiile crossing a valley of somo extent, 
between two hill ranges, where all was level, and 
there was neither bush, tree or rock to serve as 
-concealment, they saw that which would have chilled 
the hearte of any man less fearless and less careleas 
of odds than those bordermen, 

Yelling wildly, full a hundred Sioux Indians came 
dashing over the hill in front of them, charging 
fairly down upon them. 

Flight seemed to be the only policy. But to re- 
treat was not in the tactics of Buffalo Bill 

His plan was formed in an instant. 

Yelling, as if yells could kill, the Indians came 
into range, and the moment Buffalo Bill knew his 
fire would tell, he and his companions began to 
blaze away. 

Indian ‘after Indian tumbled headlong from his 
horse, and soon circling away further and further, 
the red warriors rode out of range. 

Wild yells for vengeance rose from their lips, 
and, after a pow-wow of an half-hour’s duration, 
they again prepared to attack. 

This time, dividing off into different squads, they 
charged all at once from various points, laying 
dewn on their horses, and shielding their bodies 
from fire with all conceivable cunning. 

“Shoot the horses if you can’t get a bead on the 
men,” said Bill. ‘ire sure and fast, and when a 
‘warrior is dismounted, put him out ef the way of 
mounting again.” 


His men, cool as himself, poured in a steady fire 
with their long range guns. 

The Indians lost more in the second than on the 
first attack. 

Another pow-wow was held among them, and a 
change in the mode of attack made. 

Buffalo Bill was the first to discover a small 
smoke rise where the Indians were huddled to- 
gether. 

“They are going to try to fire the prairie,” said 
he. “But it is foolishness; the grass is too green 
to burn. They must some other game. Ah! 
there they come again. Now I’ll show ’em another 
trick. Don’t fire this time as soon as they get in 
range, but lay as low as you can. They'll think 
we're out of ammunition.” 

Again the Indians swept in a wide circle, whoop- 
ing and yelling, and keeping under cover of their 
horses as usual, 

They seemed astonished when no ‘shot was fired 
from the novel barricade. 

And then, when Bill hoisted a white handkerchief 
on the barrel of his gun, their exultant yells came 
wildly down on the ene. 

Not that for an instant would they respect a flag 
of truce, or accept a surrender, but they thought 
that the poor men, without ammunition, were at 
their mercy. 

They held a hurried pow-wow, and then, in dense 
column, rode, yelling and tearing, directly towards 
their supposed victims, 

Bill and his companions, with their rifles pointed 
and two revolvers to each loaded in their belts, 
waited until the Indians, who did not now think it 
necegeary to fire, were within a hundred yards, and 
then) like flashing lightning, poured in their deadly 

re. 


Through that confused, beadlong mass the rifle 
balls tore, killing and maiming them in line, and, as 
they could not check themselves before they were 
in revolver range, those swift, deadly weapons 
rained in a leaden hail with terrible effect. 

Confused, huddled up, terror-etricken, the red 
men turned in every way to flee from out that 
shower of death. 

‘* Now up, and follow me!” cried Bill. 

And, without waiting to saddle, he sprang on 
Powder Face, and, with a fearful yell, charged right 
in among the enemy, brandishing his heavy rifle as 
a club, and striking down the warriors as if they 
were but playthings in his hand. 

Bill was well supported by his two brave com- 
panions, and as long as there was an Indian left 
within the reach of blow or bullet, they fought 


on. 

When the fight was all over, and the mene 
scratches got in the last mélée by Bill and his men 
had been looked to, the saddles were again put upon 





the horses, a little food eaten, and a drink of pure 
water taken from their canteens, and then the route 
was resumed, 

Night was approaching when Bill, observing the 
smoke rise from a distant house on the prairie, 
remarked that they would go to it to camp, for 
possibly there they might hear from Wild Bi 


CHAPTER XL, 


WuHen the sun was just dipping to the crest of the 
farthest western hilla, the fair brunette showed Wild 
Bill a smoke rising from a house half hidden in a 
little grove of locust trees. 

“ There's where Aunt Sally lives,” said she, “Now 
for a race to eee who’ll get there first.” 

And even as the words left her lips she touched 
her horse with the slack of the reins, and he started 
at his wildest speed. 

He had thus two or three rods the lead of Black 
Nell, but she began to slowly close the gap, and 
when they reached the door the two horses were 
side by side. 

As Wild Bill leaped from his horse, he turned to 
help the girl down, but, laughing, with a fiendish 
light in her eye, she cried out— 

“Your fiend, Jake M‘Kandlas, comes yonder— 
T'll go and tell him Wild Bill is here.” 

And she pointed to a group of men, eleven in all, 
who were slowly riding that way, and instantly 
rode at full speed toward them. 

A woman came to the door—an old woman, whom. 
Bill tad met years before, but who knew him in- 
stantly. 

“Oh, mercifnl Heaven ! Mr. Hinton, * what will 
become of you?” she cried. ‘Jake M'Kandlas and 
his gang will murder you under my roof. Oh, what 
brought you here ?” 

“Your precious niece there,” said Bill, ashe turned 
Nell loose and shouted, “Go for help, old gal. Find 
| Buffalo Bill, and bring him here to bury me.” 





“My niece? I have no niece—I do not know 








© His real name, 


that girl,” said the woman, looking in wonder to 
see the black mare speed away as if she flew. 

“Then I’m sold, and the money paid in,” cried 
Bill. “Bhe has told Jake M’Kandlas, and there he 

ind his tigers come. Old woman, if you ever do 
any prayin’, get into your cellar, if you have one, 
out of the way, and pray your tallest, for there's 
going to be just the toughest fight here that ever 
was fought. Go quick, I want a clear range and no 
squalling to bother me.” i 

‘There was a cellar, and a trap door leading to it, 
and through this the weeping woman fied for safety 
—perhaps to pray, as Bill asked her to do. 

‘he next moment, throwing aside his hunting- 
shirt, and putting knife-hilt and revolver-butt 
where his hand wonld reach them easiest, Bill 
stood firm, fronting the deor with his rifle cocked 
and ready. 

A rush of horsemen, the sound of heavy feet 
leaping from the saddle to the ground, and then 
the burly form of Jake M'Kandlas loomed up before 
the door. 

“Surrender, Yank !” shouted the renegade, 

He never spoke again. 

An ounce ball from Bill's rifle tore away the very 
tongue that spoke, and took half the head with it, 
for he was on the threshold, and the muzzle of the 
gun was in his face. p 

As he fell back dead the gang rushed in on Bill, 
and, firing as he -backed to a comer—one, two, 
three, four, five, six successive shots sent 4 man 
down in less time than I can write. b 

Four more were left, and now, knives in hand, 
they were on him. 

‘One clutched him by the throat with a strangling 

sp, while the others hewed and mangled bim as 

e struggled to free himself. 

One fearful blow with his clenched fist sent one 
combatant stunned out of the way, then he clutched 
the arm which was extended to his throat, and 
broke it as if it had been rotten‘wood instead of flesh 
and bone—and now his own knife was ont. 

Oh—fearful for an instant—sickening was the 
work ! 

Like tigers mad for blood, with flashing, clashing 
knives, silent only that their breathing could be 
heard for rods, they sprang and leaped at each other, 
parrying and thrusting, until the last man of the 
whole crowd lay dead before the hero.* 

He, a mass of blood from head to foot, staggered 
out of the door, where the brunette yet sat on her 
horse to await the issue. 

She eaw him, and with a wild scream gave her 
horse the rein and fled away in the thickening twi- 
light. 

Sill staggered to the well, and bending his head 
down to a trough full of water by it, drank afew 
drops and then dropped senscless to the earth. 

The widow who had been frightened from the cellar 
by the blood which dripped down in streams upon 
her through the cracks in the floor, now came Up, 
found the state he was in, and carrying him in her 
arms into the house laid him on her bed and dressed 
his wounds as well as she was able—stanching them 
with ice cold water and lint hastily ecraped from the 
bed linen, 

She had the joy to see his eyes open after a long 
death-like swoon, and to hear his husky whisper, a8 
he asked— 

“ Have I wiped ’em all out ?” 

“Yes, all but the girl, and she fled away. Oh! I 
do believe there's good in prayer,” aid the old 
woman, “TI prayed and I cried, and I cried and I 
prayed all the time I heard the terrible work go on 
—and I ataid there when the blood ran down on me, 
until I thought I should die myself. The good God 
must have heard me, for though you are hacked 
and slashed all over, there isn’t a wound that bas 
reached your vitals. You'll live—HMeaven be 
praised, you'll live |" ane 

“Yes, it is to Him I owe it alll” said Bil, 
solemnly. “Nothing else could have saved me, for 
every man of ‘em wasa fighter! I reckon my old 
mother in Illinois must have been prayin’, too, for 
*twould take a heap of it to carry me through such 
8 Sera . Are you sure all of them cusses are 
dead ?” 

“Yes, there is not_a breath in any one of ‘em. 
I'll drag ’em out of the house, It’s an awful job, 
but I can’t bear to see ’em lie here after I light up- 
Their dead eyes would stare so awful like, for 
ign't one that shut ’em afore he went out.” 

“T wish I could help you,” said Bill, in his low 
whisper. “But I'm weak as a babe now. The 
will be help though afore long. I sent Black, Nel 
after it, and she’ll never rest till she brings it. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
ALL the long night the widow watched poor Bi 
5 





‘While she was holding up his head to feed 
iz While she was holding ‘up his head::to/Aeel 
* An historical fact. 
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ashrill neigh was heard, and Bill at onee recognised 
from whence it came. 

“Black Nell is back and she has friends with 
her!” he said. “You'll not have to bother with 
me mach longer, my good, kind friend !” 

Almost as soon as the words left his mouth 
Buffalo Bill rushed into the room. 

He, almost always cool and calm, was white as 
snow in the face, and trembled like a dry leaf in the 
gue i lef ? h 

ef is life left in you e gasped. 

“ Yes, lota of life, bat not much mea whispered 
Wild Bill. 

“ And you killed em all—old Jake and ten more 
~for I saw and counted 'em as I ran by.” 

“ Yes, mate, I wiped’em all out, but ‘twas just the 
bardest job I ever tackled,” said Bill, his bright 
eyes telling how proud he was of the work. 

a F loved ou before better than I loved my 
own life—I don't know how I can love you more. 
But if I ever have a chance to die for you, I'll laugh 
while I’m going. J should like to have given old 
Jake his dose, Fat it came just as good from your 
hand. He knew you and me were one. This has 
been just the biggest single-handed fight I ever 
knew. For every man of them was a fighting man 
—a desperado. fe and two of the boys have had a 
big tussle with the Reds while he was hunting you 
up; but our fight isn’t anything compared to yours. 
But can you stand moving ?” 

“I'll have to.. A gal that led me into this scrape 
got away, and I expect more of Dave Tutt’s friends 
will be after my hair when she gets back to tell ’em 
I haven’t gone under.” 

“Dave Tutt! Have you seen him ?” 

“Yes, and for the last time. He was fool enough 
to exchange lead with meat thirty paces. There is 
ahole in his hat and one through his heart. So he 
is settled with.” 

Ggenmees Bill! you don’t leave nothin’ for me 
0.” 

“Yes I do, mate. You've got to get me back 
where they can put the bloed into my veins 
once more, and make me strong, so I can follow the 
scout as before. Did you see Miss Lillie ?” 

“Yes. Frank is with her. I sent all the men 
back but two, so I could move fast and quiet to join 
you. Do you think, if I sling a bed into the waggon 
out here, that you can stand the ride back ?” 

“T must stand imate, whether I can get through 
ornot. It won’t do for us to stay here. Just the 

lest man on the trail in the Southern army 
knows of this last scrimmage by this time. I saw 
him in the little town where Y killed Dave Tutt. 
He and Van Dorn hunt in the same claim, and they 
are both men whom you know to be hard to get 
away from.” 

“Who is this other man, Bill ?” 

“Ben McCallough, the old ranger. I saw by his 
eye that he wouldn’t interfere between me and 
Dave, for he is one that never would prevent fair 
play in a personal matter ; but as soon as that was 
over I made tracks out of that, for I knew he'd 
overhaul me, and if he found I wasn’t on his side in 
what is going on in the States, I must go under. 
But, by the way the landlord’s daughter acted in 
showing me where Jake M‘Kandlas and his gang 
were, I feel satisfied that he sent her. And she is 
back with him by this time, and has most likely 
told him that. his friends were too few to put me 
under, and took the down-track themselves. That 
being the case, it is more than likely he’ll come or 
tend to look after my welfare with anything but a 
friendly interest.” 

“ You're right, Bill, you're right. I'll rig up the 
waggon outside and have the horses harnessed to it, 
and we'll fix you as comfortable as we can, and 
start right away.” 

“That's the talk, mate. The more start we have 
if we're to be followed, the better. But look here, 
don't take a thing from this old woman without 
paying for it. There's not far from three hundred 
dollars in my pouch, and there’s the watch old 
Hamey gave me. If it hadn’t been for her I should 
have gone under, sure. When I got through I was 
too near Rone to atop the bleeding myself ; but she 
did it, and I live.” 

“allright, my mate, I’ do the clean thing by 
her; and if she'll come slong and nurse you as we 
go, I'l make it worth her while out of my own 
pocket. Indeed, I reckon it'll be best for her any 
way, for they that will come after you will not be 
likely to treat her well for having befriended 

on.” 

, The widow had overheard this colloquy, for she 
near. 

“] will go gladly, asking no recom:ense, and not 
willing to accept any,” she said. “Take my waggon 
and mules, pile in the feather beda and clothing, 
and he'll lay soft and easy on’em. As for me, I'm 
alone widow. My two boys have been carried off 
to serve with them that you do not like ; and I’m sure 
if I stay here I’ see rougher times than I have 





seen, Get ready 
what you need, and I'll go with you.” 

“You’re just as true and good-hearted as women 
folks can be when they try,” said Bill. 
= took but a little time for the party to get 
Tt was a painful ride for the wounded man, but 
he was too much of a hero to show by any complaint 
what he suffered. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


BAck with all the speed of which her thoroughbred 
horse was capable, sped the traitorous beauty who 
had led Wild Bill into this fearful peril with the 
M‘Kandlas gang. 

“What will the great Ranger say,” she asked 
herself, ‘ when I him that his friends have been 
slain single-handed by the man whom he sent me 
to betray into their hands ?” 

But when she reached her father’s house he was 
there, and not alone. 

In the large sitting-room generally used as a 
family room, she found him and Van Dom, who, 
with all his faults, was the bravest of the brave. 

When the door opened, and McCullough saw her 
flushed, but weary-looking face, he dashed down the 
cards he held in his hand, and, rising, cried— 

“Ah, here comes my Prairie Queen. How is it, 
my little fairy? Have you seen a little bit of 
tragedy since you left ?” 

“Tf the hardest and wildest fight that ever was 
fought single-handed is a tragedy, I have seen it,” 
she said, and a shndder ran through her fine form. 

“What ! that man was not fool: enough to fight 
gach a party as Jake M‘Kandlas has around him ?” 

“He was fool enough to fight them, and man 
enough to whip them. There is not much of him 
left that hasn’t got a hole or a gash, butof them not 
oue man lives.” 

“ Girl, you surely do not speak this in earnest ?” 

“JT do; it is the truth, neither more nor less, and 
Jake M‘Kandlas, with ten more, lay dead, for I saw 
them myself. I might have killed him when it was 
over, for he had just life enough left to stagger out 
for water, but I hadn't the heart tq do it, fe is all 
man, if he isn’t on our side,” 

“ Yes; too much of a man to be on the other side. 
He must be made a prisoner. Asa guide, what he 
knows of the country is invaluable. Ido not blame 

ou for anything that has miscarried, but that man 
bas done us too much damage now, and can do too 
much yet to be permitted to escape. He must be 
made a prisoner, or else he must die.” 

“ Who is it ?” asked Van Dorn. 

“The man Hinton, generally known as Wild Bill. 
You know him well.” 

“T reckon Ido. No better shot ever fired a rifle 
or pistol. And is it he that has wiped out old 
M‘Kandlas and his gang ?” 

“Yes, so Miss Ruby says, and she saw it. But 
you've had a hard ri le, my brave girl, and need 
rest, You found the horse true, did you not ?” 

“Yes, general; a better never skimmed the 

irie. 

“Then keep him hereafter for my sake, my little 
beauty. One who rides so well as you deserves a 
good horse to ride on, and you'll not find many to 
beat him, especially with your weight on.” 

“Oh, youdo not mean that I shall keep that noble 
horse as my own?” cried the pleased, as well as 
astonished, girl. 

“T do. You deserve some recompense for your 
trouble. I may want you to go on another errand 
for me some time.” 

“T'd die for you!” cried Ruby, her dark eyes 
flashing as she spoke : “but what is to be done about 
that man, Wild Bill ?” 

“He must be taken care of. Ill send a party or 
go after him myeelf to-night, or early in the morn- 
ing. 

& There needn’t be much hurry,” said the girl. 
“It'll be a good while before he 1s fit to travel, if 
Tm any judge. He was terribly used up.” 

i ss I should think so, with such odds,” said McCul- 
lough, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


DREARY in its loneliness stood the cabin home of fhe 
widow after its owner departed with her wounded 

est and his friends, but the unburied corpses of 
‘ake M’Kandlas and his gang made the picture 
terrible. 

It must have seemed so to a party of men who 
reached it, just as the sun was going down, on the 
eve of the day when it was deserted. For the 
leader of these—they were but half-a-dozen, dressed 
ag hunters and trappers usvally went, and armed 
like them—drew back as he glanced at the bodies, 
and, with a shudder, said— 

“ Mates, we've come to a poor place for food or 


as auickly as you please; take | 
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rest either, by the looks of matters here! Nothing 
living in sight, and dead men strewed around as if 
life cost nothing.” 

“Don’t you know who that is, cap ?” asked the 
man next to him, pointing down at the ghastly face 
of M‘Kandlas, 

“ Bears and wild cats! It is the old colonel—the 
very man we've come to meet !’” 

“Yes, cap, and do you know who's been here ?” 

“ Buffalo Bill, of course. I’ve heard of his oath, 
and you're one of the gang that he has sworn to 
kill.” Isn’t it so, Rackensack ?” 2 a 

“ Yes, cap, it is, and I’d rather meet any other ten 
men all at once than him alone. Not that I’m 
afeard of any man as a man, or afeard to die when 
my time comes, but there’s luck goes with him. 
Colonel Jake has shot at him twenty times, and he 
never missed any other man. We've all tried to 
put him under, public and private, with lead, steel, 
and pison, but he lives, and he lives and swears he 
will live, till we're all gone. 
three left of the original lot.” 

The man who was called “cap” pushed’open the 
unlatched door, and only saw the marks and stains 
of the terrible fight which had occurred in there. 

Bill and his companion had laid all the bodies 
outside while they were there. 

“There are but few of our boys left now,” said 
the captain. “ All of Alf Coye’s men are gone; but 
Dave Tutt must be left, for his body isn’t among 
these, and he generally hunted in mighty close 
company to the old colonel.” 2 

“Yes, most likely he was off when this fight 
came on. Dave would goa hundred miles any 
to see a lump of honey in the shape of a pretty 
girl, and most likely that took him off. kt 
what is that 7” 

“ Hallo, look outside one of you; quick! I hear 
horses at a gallop. Be ready with your tools, boys, 
for we don’t know what’s coming.” 

One of the men sprang to the door, but, had those 
who approached done so with hostile intent, he 
would have been too late for resistance, for, at the 
same instant that he opened the door, a dozen armed 
men stood before him, ready to enter. 

At their head was the dashing-looking stranger, 
who had lent Ruby Blazes his horse, when he sent 
her to act as guide to Wild Bill, and who, on her 


There's but two or 


return, had made her a present of the animal. 

“Who are ye here ?” cried this man, as, with a 
cocked revolver in his hand, followed first by the 
little brunette, who had guided him there, and next 
by several of his own men, he entered the warm 
cabin. 

“None of us are enemies to Major Ben McCul- 
lough,” cried the captain. 

“Why, it is old Cap Lewis, or I'm short of 
memory !” cried the Ranger, extending his hand. 

“It is me, or what is left of me, major,” cried 
the man. “And I’m glad to see Shy here. I got 
word the other day, up in the hills, from Jake 
M‘Kandlas, to meet him down here with what boys 
Thad. I got here just as night came on, and found 


Jake and his gang, but they're done work for this 
world, Some one fas wiped em out with rough and 
bloody hands !” 


ae es—I know who did it, and I came here after 
im.” % 

“ Him? You don't mean one man did all the 
killing that lays outside of this cabin ?” 

“ Yes, it was all the work of one man—Wild Bill, 
and here 1s a girl who saw it, Miss Ruby Blazes, 
who has just guided me and my party here.” 

“Where ishe? Wasn't he hurt ?” 

“Yes,” said Ruby, “he was all shot and all cut up, 
bleeding from head to foot when I saw him last. 
He couldn't have got away from here without help. 
Where is the widow? There was no live manor 
woman here when we came.” 

“Then the widow has carried him -towards a 
settlement for help, most likely,” said McCullough. 
“When day comes, so we can find a trail, we'll see 
toit. There seems to be plenty to eat here, so my 
party will have su; pers and then we’ll smoke a 
pipe, and talk over a times.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 171.) 





THAT was an economical individual in the coun- 
try who, on being questioned as to the remarkable 
bearing properties of his grape-vine, said he “‘ hadn't 
touched it since he put the old man under it last 
spring.” 

THERE is a good story told of the night-editor of 
an Irish newspaper, who, being left without assist- 
ance in a busy time, found himself unable to cope 
with all the intelligence that flowed in upon him, so 
that towards four o’clock in the morning he wound 
up his night’s work by penning the following ex- 
traordinary notice. 1B wing to a most unusual 
pressure of matter, we are compelled to leave 
several of our columns blank.” 
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©,° We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
“medical advice in the columns @ this Jowrnal. 

*,° Numerous letters stand over for replies. “As arule we 
“cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in ashorter 
‘ume than three weeks, Letters must be prepaid, 

"2" Correspondents who wish to receive replies 
must in all cases send STAMPED directed envelopes. 
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Pro Bono Pustico.—The wealth of some of our noblt 
ia Very great. a8 you will perceive by the following. 
Duke of Devonshire, besides his other vast esti 
pretend and, Ep gland, owns 96,000 acres In the county of 

alone—a county of mines and mauufactures; 4 

Dake. of Richmond, with estates goattered, prea 
other places, has 40,000 ucres at Goodwood, “0.0 
acres at Gordon Castle; the Duxe ot of ehinona’s park 
alone, in Sussex, is 15 milles in circumference ; the highway 
Is 3 miles through the estates of the Duke of Cleve- 
id. The Dake cf Sutherland owns nearly an entire 

county, stretching from sea to sea. 

H. B. Dicxxswson.—(}.) We really cannot advise 
Consult & surgeon; your case comes entirely aader Mie 

joo and no onc else. (2.) You must yet a letter of ro- 
commendation signed by some well-known person ; then 
You must enclose thut in a letter to Mr. Winter Jones, the 
principal Mbrarian to the British Museum, and if approvod 












of you will ters 3.) Tt will be i impossible for 
ua to give you route ce for a page. (4.) All the tickets 
recily sent out from our publishing office, (5.) 
clerk. (6.) The history of Wales, and W. H. 


Copying 
assole account of the I 
‘TmovcmrLess Manat: 
Intellectual excellence ; it has 
fd Invaluable discoverice by which inanklund 
‘benefited. Be thoughtless né lonxer, but thoughtful 

it was by thought that the printer Franklin chained 
Tightning, and it was by deep and patient thought that 
ton proved that vessels could be propelled by steam. 
‘There are millions in the world who never thing’ a noble 
ht; but one noble thought will enhance the happiness 
ons, Kouse all the dermant. energies of your mind 

body, and become " thoughtful” Harry. 
ANTEDILUVIAN.—According to a recent estimate, the popula- 
thon of the globe fs about 1,228,000,000 souls. Or this num- 
63,000,600 belong to the Mongolian race ; 360,000,000 to 
the Catieasian 4, 190,000,000 to the Ethiopian | 176:000;008 to 
the Malay ; and 1,000,000 to the Indo- American race.” ‘The 
Aupual mortality ts over 88,000,000 

a Haves (L} It you have ‘any aificalty In procuring the 
‘numbers, send up direct to the publisher, 173, Fleot Street, 
London, ‘and they will ve at once forwarded. (3.) Your 
height ts about th 3G) You will tnd ful direc. 
ons how to make Stage fa Nooay or the Bore or Enos 


HD. 
1,5" Pawnzaron.- It will be very little use for you to apply 
for a berth as midshipman unless you can pass an ex- 
amination. A berth as midshipman on board a ™ first- 
class” merchant ship will cost you from £60 to £160 pre- 
miam ; then there is your outfit, éc., av that the first outlay 
will be rather heavy, 
R. Suita.—(!.) We had not the space; 
again shortly. (2.) We cannot say 
Se thelr shipe in ibelr own way. "Write to some of them, 
and they may, eet answer you. 
Handwriting very good; quite good 
‘enoag! By you the situation you alma. (2. We 
cannot iA ‘anything respecting the salary ; that must rest 
Srith the employer with whom you ungize. 
'. KIRKPATRICK.—(1.) It can be forwardod post free for 
4a. 6d. (3.) Yes; it is very yood. 
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utiny. 

















y will be resumed 
shipowners man- 








A CuEEssmoworn.—(1.) Bathe it well with cold water, 
Tub It with a coarse iowel. (3.) Wash them in wate: 
wich men 8 oe lum) erip of Fock aalt has been di 
In attending to your birds you neglect 
Of eokr course that is not plessant to your father; but at your 
age thero ought to be no objection to your keeping birds. 
CB; X, 8.—Extremely sorry thet we cannot assist you. 
‘Your best plan would apply to the emigration com- 
missioners, who might ben abi to inform you of something. 
Prooure the address of Rye; perhaps she would be 
able to assist you. 
2.) 


P, Dittancon.—(1.) Yes; but must obtain an order. j 
fal, 





busin 


But you do not mention whieh of the parks. (3.) Law! 


and ‘in any part you like. In some parts lt 1s preserved: 
that you must ascertain. -(4.) Not any. aft ‘he earlier 
numbers of the Bors or Exovawp contain all that you want 


(6.) Very good, and well suited for a 


the Ist of March, is 
‘elsh in honour of their 


angling. 
mepohants office. 
Am Enquingz.—Saint David's da} 
anni commemorated by the 
Patron saint. aration states that on that day, in tho 
Jone B40. 8 t victory was obtained over the Saxon 
Invadors, and that the Welsh soldiers wore a leek in thelr 
caps to distinguish them from the enemy. 
Comrotats.—(1.) Pekin is the largest city, and contains 
the largest number of inhabitants. (3.) yr. Livingstone 
‘was born in the year 1817, and we sincerely hope that he tain 
we a and of the living. (8.) The palm is universally given 





Late Fiast Mippy.— We can well imagine your dismay at 
not being able to procure the numbers wanted. We will 
look into the matter; but should you at any time want 
the work, write and send the stampe up to the publisher. 


Wooroomotoo.—(1.) The Duke of Cambridge {s oommander- 
in-chlef of the British army. (2.) We cunnot advise you, 
Change of air has been strongly recommended, and 11 nas 
proved 

‘Taos. DoxwELty.—(1.) Thanks for your good wishes; bat we 
do not agres with you respecting the alteration. @.) We 
Fiveno opinion of other Journals. (3.) Not 30 good as 

ought to be. (4.) Fretty well for your age. 
Fur Chaws.—(i) Very shortly. (2.) We do not know what 
{t will cost. (3.) They can be forwarded for 2s. 8d., but 
you'll have to pay the carriage of the stage. 

Snorr Box.-So Fry we cannot inform you. You had better 
consult a surgeon ; he would be the only person to relieve 
you. 

J.°T. Gartoway.—(1.) No; the time has gone by, and the 
‘space was required.” (3.) "Very shortly ; when we can find 


wes: Suir. 0. ot the flags you speak of (3. 
Bas We nor pave ti a'sapurate ‘ora G3 

‘The dane will be duly advertised. "(4.3 
A Constant Rraben,_We believe the omee ls at 14, Park 
‘Street, Westminster ; address your letter to the Commis- 
sioner of Emigration, ‘and it will reach him, 
. Woop.—(t.) The numbers and indexes you require can 
be sent post free for 14 stainpe. (3.) No; we only knuw 

her to be a very talented lady. 

Wi'Fonstan. (1.1 We siomnd think Rowney, 82, Rathbone 
Pisce, could supply you. The priee would be about ae. (2.) 


J. Nera Lord Collingwood led the van at the battle of 
feel ‘ar, October Zist, 1805; he commanded the ** Royal 











‘We have not, 





The 3nd Dragoon Guards. (2. 
“yo0d; 8 2s outtsnis for apolicitor’ ‘omices (3. It! aa Josesd, 
ther 





causes. 

Hiap-oven-legis.—You had better apply to some book- 

seller, who will inform you of the price and all parti- 
cutars. 

Jouawa.. You are too tall for your age, and d having oat; 

grown ‘your strength, have what is tech 
gone at tho knees” "You cannot alter its 

A Pawarru Lap.—There are many buoke bearing the same 

{{tle as the one you write about. Perhaps Mr. Dicks,in the 
conid inform you. 

AP Store You eau purchase a book upon the matter of 

‘Messrs. Routledge, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London; 


Price 
should rather advise you to Keepto a trade than 
‘dine of 4 clerkship; the market 1s overstocked here and 
‘A good trade will at all times be servicead 
A. 8. C, SmanP.— You will be ‘ind enough to forward “ane 
the prize cheques, according to the printed directions at 
the time they are advertis : 
G. T, Cooxx.—You can purchase a book upon the subject, 
rich will give you thet fullest information, of Messrs. 
Warne, Bedford Street, Covent Garde: 
Coxsran Heapsn—You ‘would ree your name and address 
among the 
Cox anp Hox.—The gifts are already decided upon ; beldes, 
wrnst you you suggest has already been di 
'WauSLun,—it will not be loog before the time is adver- 


Mi 
Paxromnee.—(1.) Webb's, Old Streot Road, London. (3.) A 
‘schoo! tale is in this week's number. 


* ‘one great fact, thi Id for the ral 
rou are too old for the naval service. 
Bomate Rrz.—You i bad better consult a surgevn. 
never prescribe. 
A, Wittiais.—The biga was acar or chariet drawn. by two 
‘horses, and was in common use among the Romans. 
S. Parxinson.—We ee the question reg; ting our 
writing—We cannot Teed tt - > * 
oy oot oes are included, and can be forwarded 
J. Powe hare have little doubt. your tickets have been received. 
In due course your exchange will de inserted. 
A, Jonzs.— James Sheridan Knowles was the author of 
William Tell” and * Virginius.” 
G. H.—The publication of the work you write about will not 
take place for some time. 























I your questions are answered in the 





















iH, V. NEtson.. —-{1.) Tue cheane you sent will be sufficient. 
2.) It is according to the atulity displayed, 
8amBo.—The questions you put to us were answered a fow 


‘woeks since. 
ss ataeria toE. J. Brott, Esq., 173, Fleet Street, 


’e are not aware of the number, but will inquire 
mas ‘Tet you know. 
Pave ly BanwooD can ascertain the cost at any respectablo 
Linsxpharin,—We have already stated that the time willbe 
uy advertised. 

. Davixs.—Any of the volumes can be sent post free 


aBiion tthe think not; but strange things are done on 
A rYouuautne “tb. — Eto go-bragh! Troland for ever; and 

80 say all of 
¥.M. Gn Seo answer to “J.S.” Clerks are but scantily 
and their rise slow and miserable. 


A,B. P,- Inquire of any bookseller, and he will tell you 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
THE FIGHT. 
NLY boys who have been at large schools, 
and have seen such contests for su- 


periority, can imagine the excitement 
Toused in the breasts of the lads of St, 
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Alban’s, as they gathered rouna the two antago- 
nists, A new boy, of course, has not the same 
sympathy extended to him as an old friend and 
comrade. 

Yet still there were many in that eager circle 
who wished him “ good luck,” and in their hearts 
hoped for the discomfiture of Harry Douglas. 

The latter, indeed, was by no means a favourite 
at St. Alban’s Grammar School. 

He was a bully—he was a selfish tyrant—and 
had obtained supremacy not by the brillianey 
of his intellect, but by the force of his money 
and his hard fists, 
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He was hated by the small boys, and feared by 
many of the bigger ones, with a few exceptions, 
of whom Newton Rae was one. 

It was Rae who came forward of his own 
accord to be our hero’s second—who measured 
the ground—who saw that the boys did not press 
on the combatants, and who whispered to Harry 
Douglas as they took position, 

“Remember, fight fairly, or I'll put in 
stopper or two.” ‘ 

Douglas knew well what this meant. 

A stopper or two meant hard hits from 
Newton’s iron fist, which Douglas had ex- 
perienced already on several occasions, to his 
great personal detriment. 

So the fight be an. 

Richard, of course, stood at immense dis- 
advantage. 

He was only, as we have seen, twelve years 
of age, though tall for that early time of life, 
while his adversary was nearly seventeen, and 
a full head taller. 

However, he had no fear in his heart, 

Jack Halstone had often in the locksmith’s 
workshop given him lesgons in the ‘noble art of 
self-defence,” and he had often, in the purlieus 
of “Old Drury,” had to hold his own against 
ragamuffins of all ages. 

So he awaited the attack of his enemy coolly 
and collectedly, while Harry Douglas, with a 
derisive smile, approached him as if about to 
annihilate him. 

As he advanced in this manner he caught the 
eye of one of the smaller boys who was unre- 
strainedly giggling behind one of the elder ones} 
with the full hope in his heart that Harry would 
get “a licking.” 

“I gee you, Master Wagg,” cried Douglas, 
reddening ; “just you wait abit! Sec what a 
pummeling you'll have when [ve disposed of 
this one. I'l] show you how fo laugh on the 
wrong side of the mouth !” 

Ag he said this, with his face averted from 
our hero, he aimed at Richard a side blow with 
the back of his left hand, -hoping'to take him 
unawares, and go raise a laugh at his expense. 

In this he failed, for Richard dodged aside, 
and a8 Bary. swung round he received a blow 
fall in the face from the clenched fist of our 

ero. 

A shout of derision, and a cry of “ Bravo, new 
one !” greeted this reply to Douglas's unfairmove, 
and, roused to fury by so unexpected a mishap, 
the bully “ pulled himself together,” as the ex- 
pression goes, and,‘facing his antagonist, began 
to deal out steady and heavy blows. 

Harry Douglas, be it said, was no coward, and 
had fought his way on many 8 hard-won field, 
but he had no science, and this fact soon began 
to show sorely in his disfavour, i 

On the chest, on the shoulders, our hero now 
and then received pretty hard blows, but in the 
face not once, : 

His guard was perfect, and while his eyes, 
clear and brigtit, continued to gleam out steadily 
from his pale face, Harry was already beginning 
to be sorely punished about the mouth and nose, 
which latter member began to swell in a lu- 
dicrous manner. 

As long, however, as his eyes were untouched 
he fought on desperately, full of flerce anger with 
everybody, and himself especially, at the bare 
idea that a boy of twelve should have the assump- 
tion and the strength to stand up on an equality 
with him, 

Presently, as Harry Douglas advanced with 
reckless fury, Richard saw his opportunity, and 
delivered a tremendous blow in his left eye, that 
sent him staggering back into the arms of the 
lanky boy with the red hair, who was his 
second. 

“Have you had enough ?” said Richard, tri- 
umphantly, as the ground rang with cheers. 

The tall boy with the carrotty hair and the 
strange-looking face whispered some words in 
the ears of the discomfited champion. 

They were, doubtless, intended to induce him 
to stay the fight. 

If 80, they had a contrary effect. 

He roused himself at once, stood erect, dashed 
the blood from bis face, and, though trembling 
all over as with a fever, returned to the fighting 
ground where our hero was awaiting him 
patiently. 





He knew, from his own feelings, if 
did not, that he had not yet conquered his 
adversary. 

The contest was then renewed, a contest in 
which now the boys seemed to take an over- 
whelming interest. 

Richard was still cool, although the know- 


the others| at the two antagonists, whose red faces, 


eon 

knuckles, swollen eyes, and blood-smeared fes 
tures told of the recent contest. 

“Well, young gentlemen,” said he, “what ¢ 

u call this? Is this respectable behaviour 

ou, sir (addressing our hero), have begun you 

life here well. What have you to say for your 


ledge that the present contest so quickly forced | self 1" 


upon him would decide his position in St. 
Alban’s School was enough to induce a feeling 
of nervousness. : 

Harry Douglas came to the fight with eager 
haste, and resolved by any means to force 
enemy to end the battle one way or another. 

He would have done anything to have obtained 
the victory ; he would have kicked had he been 
allowed, but he knew that. the watchful eyes of 
Newton Rae were upon him. : 

So he took a long breath, and prepared to do 
battle as best he could. x 

That he fought well and bravely none could 
deny ; but well and bravely as he might act, it 
could not be forgotten by any that his enemy was 
five years his junier, and nothing like his equal 
in size, 

Watching his opportunity he landed a hea 
blow on Richard’s cheek, which brought the ri 
blood mantling angrily to his features, and 
roused a wrathful feeling within him which he 
had not experienced before. 

From this moment all was over with Donglas's 
chance of success. 

Richard poured in his blows quickly and 
steadily —now on his adversary’s chest—now on 
his cheeks—and then, at last, closing up his 
other eye by a sudden jerk of the right hand, he 
brought his left round with a tremendous effort, 
which landed Harry Douglas fairly on his back 
on the turf. 

Standing up erect, defiant over his defeated 
foe, who looked up scowlingly, hatefully at him, 
and the cheering throng of boys, Richard be- 
came conscious of a suddeb hush, and ere he 
could turn to see what it signified, a hand was 
Jaid gently on his shoulder, aie 

Turning round he saw Mr. King, the school- 
master, standing by him, while Newton Rae, his 
second, was being seized by a tai Tanky, sallow: 
faced, long-haired man, who lodkéd something 
like the old Puritans, : 

is, as he afterwards learned, was Redford 
Allen, the tutor. Ne x 

‘‘What means this?” asked the schoolmaster, 
in a mild but yet resolute’ voice. [a iis the 
Way you behave on your first visit td édhoolf 
Fighting—fighting ! blood, too, all over you 
both} Allen, take charge of this one ; and you, 
Master Donglas, follow me to my room. Dis- 
perse, boys, disperse into the play-ground. I 
shall want you in the school-room anon to see 
the punishment df these unruly ladé.” 

The tutor, who was of that peculiar frame of 
mind that delighted in any kind of cruelty which 
was in the way of business, as he termed it, 
seized Richard fiercely by the arm, and began 
dragging him unceremoniously, and somewhat 
savagely, away. ; 

“Hold, sir,” said our hero, coming to a dead 
stop. “Bir. Bing told you to take charge of me. 
He'told you neither to drag me nor to pinch my 
arm : therefore you will be kind enough to loose 
your hold, or I shall resist.” 

A peculiar grin distorted the by no means 
pleasant ‘features of Redford Allen at these 


words. . 
Still in the example of Henry Douglas he had 
a very wholesome reminder that if Me were not 


absolutely knocked down by this Tartar of twelve 
years, he might nevertheless be made to look 
excessively ridiculous, 

So, loosening his hold, he said— 

“ Well, young gentleman, if you are disposed 
to go into the house quietly, it is unnecessary to 
hold you; but I thought you might be fractious.” 

“ If I were, you could not help it,” murmured 
Richard. 

“ We shall see that by and bye,” thought the 
tutor. 

And from that moment there began a feud 
between our hero and Redford Allen which 
nothing could appease. : 

On reaching the private study of Mr. King, 
the latter seated himself with imposing dignity 
in a high chair, and gazed severely for a moment 


“ Harry Douglas insulted me, and challenge 
me to fight,” replied Richard, boldly, “and 
fought him.” 

“ And thrashed him, eh?” said Mr. King, hard) 
able to repress a smile. “ Well, and you, sir- 
you poneles wet have you to say for you 
self 2” 

“He was impudent, sir, and laughed at m 
and so I challenged him,” returned Dougly 
sullenly. 

“Ohl you challenged a boy of twelve, an 
havé: been beaten—two disgracful things t 
gether—very well, Master Douglas, go to you 
room and learn me the first hundred lines of th 
neid. Go—no words—begone !” 

Having dismissed the fallen lad thus pomp 
ously, he sent the usher also from the room, an) 
turned to our hero, 

“Come hither, Richard,” he said, “you ser 
sorely knocked about. Don’t you think, now 
that you would make a very sorry show if fi 
Launcelot were to see you?” 

“He would be proud of me, sir,” replied th 
boy, boldly. 

“ Proud of you,” exclaimed the schoolmaste 
with a smile, “how now, you young rapscallic 
—proud of such bleared eyes, and such bloo 
besmeared features ?” 

“ He told me, sir,” said Richard, respectfall; 
“always to keep up a good spirit, to resent ir 
sults, and punish affronts, as well as to b 
grateful for kindnesses. If any one ingulte 
you, would not you punish him ?” 

This direct way of putting the question w: 
hardly in accordance with Mr. King’s ideas: 
scholastic dignity. 

* However, he could not feel offended. 

“Well,” he said, “when I was your y 
perhaps I should have done as you have done. 
have borne many affronts in my time—ma 
than ever you will, I trust; but let me couns 
you'to keep yourself as far as possible out of 
water. I am answerable to Sir Launcelot f 
your good looks, remember. Meanwhile,” 1 
addéd ‘(what it seemed as if he was anxious { 
say all along), “you have thrashed the bigga 
tyratit and meddler in the achool, and will no 
perhaps, with discretion, be safe from furth 
molestation. You can go now.” 

He said these words in a gentle voice, accor 
panying them with a pat on the head, whic 
plainly spoke of his approval of Richard's cours 
and address. 


u Sor hero hesitated a moment. 
en, turning to his master, he said— 

“TI wish you'd let Douglas off his lesson, sir.’ 

“Good—very good!” muttered the schoo 
master. “You shall have your wish, I'll » 
spoil the holiday. I'll see him directly, and a 
him out.” 

' Douglas was out in the play-ground in a fe 
minutes after Richard had cleaned himself a: 
retumed to it; but, though knowing well st 
had obtained his release, he had not the gracioa 
ness to thank our hero, but skulked away, sulle 
and dogged, among those who were still 

to be his friends. « 

CHAPTER Iv. 
ovr ny tifa ‘MxDows. 

Fok a week or so all went smoothly enough : 
St, Alban’s School. 

Richard, although he had had itively + 
education except what he had picked up him: 
and from an old fellow near Farmer's cellar, ¥: 
by no means & dunce, and showed every di 








position to make rapid progress. 
He soon won over the hearts not only of o 
better di: among’ his ‘echoolmates, but sl! 


of his schoolmaster, who was pleased with b 
evidently nobté and senaftive:n: ms 
Not so was it with Redford ‘ : 
It was the busltiesd of this th and il 
looking fellow to teach Richard arithmetic, a1 
as in this department our hero was by no meat 
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proficient, he had the pleasure of receiving from 
Allen’s hands sundry tape and raps with the cane, 
administered with no niggard hand. 

This treatment by no means suited the high 
spirit of our hero. 

Bat he was obliged to submit. 

Others were treated in the same manner, and 
he could only hope that an opportunity would 
soon arrive which would enable him to pay the 
usher ont in his own coin. 

One evening, the evening of a half-holiday, a 
more than usually bright one be it said, the boys 
azolled away from the playground, through the 
hedged part I hawe described, and ont into the 
open fields, 

These fields, pleasant and gay in the light of 
the sun which was just veering towards the 


and which gormed a kind of boundary between 
the meadows in the rear of St. Alban's School 
and the estate of Sir Humphrey Allerton. 

Towards the pleasant banks of this brook, 
which was lined in some places by tall and 
closely growing trees, and in another by 
immensely high trees, Richard Farmer (as we 
must still for the present call him) made hie 
way, in company with Newton Rae and four 
others, some of the best fellows in the school. 

They passed along, laughing, joking, jostling 
one another, singing, happy as the birds in the 
sunshine, until they reached the reedy brook, 
where they found that a party of lads, headed 
by Harry Douglas, had arrived first. 

They were busy pulling up the immense reeds, 
and plaiting them into large switches about the 
width of a sword. 
moni at once entered the head of Newton 


“Let’s have a battle,” he cried, springing 
newt “Come, boys, oe pete 
say you, Dou: 3 you and Dic! be 
tains, Thawans half-a-dozeh on either side.” 

To do Douglas bare justice there was more 
of good humour ¢han spitefulness in the smile 
with which he greeted the opportunity of “ pay- 
ing out” his canqueror. 

“All right ; I'm game,” he said; “that is, if 
Dick’s agreeable.” 

“Ob, " gaid Richard, “let us each have 
two icks, and whep anyone has lost both 
he must give ip and surrender.” 

Tt being 80 agreed, the boys, eager for the 
mimic frey, soon made their green swords, 
and, under the command of their leaders, the 
two sideg took their places. 

Harry Douglas and Richard Farmer stood 
near the stream, and were so placed that the 
latter had the water on his left. 

This explanation is necessary in order that the 
strange denouement may be und 

The battle began now in good earnest, and 
loud resounded the blows on legs, arms, and 

‘8 (none being permitted on the face). 

Harry Douglas held a somewhat elevated 
Position, and charge after charge was made 
gallantly by Richard’s party to gain the height, 
but in vain, 

Joyous war-cries rent the air. 

*0n, on, for Richard and victory !” 

, On, 8 Douglas !—a Douglas |” 
mtly two of the followers of the former 
lost their weapons, and had to yield. 

There were now six to four, and, seeing 
“ictory already looming in the distance, Douglas 
heres spitefal, and began dealing blows with 
'us well-plaited reedstick without consideration 
of heads or faces, 

Seeing thie, Richard bided his time, resolved, 
te at the risk of losing his sword, to cut 
Ma the neck in punishment for his unfair 


Gathering up his strength, therefore, he aimed 
: his opponent a cut which, had it reached 
im, would certainly have placed him Aors de 
combat for the time. 
Bat it did not reach him. 
it Teached something—certainly not the face 
ot Harry Douglas. 
Then there was a wild ery of pain; and the 
vo of some heavy body in the water. 
ma low it 80 happened, that Redford Allen, being 
fo ely disposed in ev ing, was especially 
nd of fishing, probably because he delighted to 





see them wriggling and writhing in agony on 
the greensward. 

When the two boys began their battle he had 
taken up a position where he could see and hear 
all, and was peering through the bushes, hoping 
that in a few moments he would see the defeat 
of Richard and his friends, 

It was upon his wrinkled and parchmenty face, 
instead of Harry's, that the heavy reed-sword 
descended, and being on the very edge of the 
steep bank, he fell—as he started back in pain— 
full in the middle of the deep stream. 

For an instant the boys stood still in a kind of 
terror. 

Then they sprang to the side of the bank just 
as the head of the usher popped out of the 
water. 

In an instant Richard and Newton flew to the 
reacue, and, joining hands, they were soon 
enabled to drag the spluttering and infuriated 
man ashore. 

“‘ Curse you !” he cried. “ You insolent young 
vagabond! Wait till E tell Mr. King of yon. 
He’ll teach you to strike your tutor. Here, boys, 
take this coat, and shake it. You young wretch ! 
you'll ride the horse for this.” 

And he grinned evilly at the prospect of hjm- 
self applying the birch. 

“Mr. King is too just to punish me for an 
accident,” teplied Richard. “I never knew you 
were here.” 

“Don’t argue with me. Ugh! I shall catch 
my death of cold! Let us hurry home. You, 
sir, come with me.” 

As he said this he seized Richard in no very 
gentle way by the collar. 

“I can go without your dragging me, sir,” 
said our hero. 

“You'll go as I please, Master Richard Far- 
mer,” returned the usher, sneeringly ; “and what 
is more, before you retire to rest to-night you'll 
feel the weight of my arm.” 

What would have been the result of this 
altercation it would be difficult to say, but it 
was interrapted suddenly and strangely. 

As if by magic a tall, commanding form stood 
beside them—the form of Sir Launcelot—whom 
Richard recognised at once, in spite of his dis- 
ordered dress and his pale, anxious face. 

“A word with you, Richard,” he said, appa- 
rently not observing the scene ; “quick—for no 
time is to be lost.” 

“He cannot leave my custody, sir,” began the 
usher; “he has sadly misconducted-——” 

“ Heyday !” exclaimed Sir Launcelot, “what 
dripping scarecrow is this who dares to gainsay 
me? Out of my way, man. My time is too 
precious to be wasted on such as you.” 

And #0 saying, he drew Richard forcibly 
away. 

“T must see you to-night, boy,” he said, ina 
hoarse, hurried whisper. “ You see the spire 
yonder? At the door of the churchyard at eleven 
I will meet you. I have that to tell you which 
cannot keep. Adieu!” 

“Oh! why not now?” asked Richard, eagerly, 
detaining him by the cloak. 

“No, no, Iam in danger. 
your life!” 

And, with these words, he darted away, leaped 
the stream at one bound, and disappeared in the 
thick plantations. 

“ Now, then,” said Redford Allen, maliciously, 
“now that your mad friend hag gone, come 
quickly with me.” 

“ Hands off |" cried Richard. “My mad friend, 
as you think fit to call him, has infused into me 
a little of his spirit. Had you suffered me to 
apologise, I should have done so most amply for 
any mistake. As it is, your anger and your 
hatred of me—which I can plainly sce—make 
you anxious for a chance of inflicting punish- 
ment. Be itso. I will return quietly with you, 
and let Mr. King decide between us.” 

The murmur of approbation which followed 
this specch, made the usher decide upon attempt- 
ing no coercive measures, 

“Go on, then, in front,” he said, “that I may 
see you do not run away.” & 

The boys at once gathered round Richard as 
they passed on their way to the school-house, 
while the long form of the usher, on whose face 
the mark of the blow was still visible, followed 
close behind, his heart already joyous at the 


Be there, boy, on 





prospect of the punishment which he would have 
to inflict upon our hero. 

Dick himeelf, though answering the inquiries 
of his comrades, was thoroughly pre-occupied. 

He could think of nothing but the strangs 
and sudden appearance of Sir Launcelot, his wild 
manner, his evident alarm. 

Then, too, the appointment at the churchyard 
gate. 

How could that be kept ? 

Though Sir Laancelot had not positively said 
so much in words, it was evidently his desire that 
it should be a private meeting. 

How, then, at such an hour aseleven, could he 
quit the school? 

He had not finished these cogitations, or de- 
cided on any course of action, when they reached 
the school-house. 

On arriving here, it was found that Mr. King 
had been called away on special business, which 
would detain him until the next day. 

A gleam of intense satisfaction crossed the 
malignant featares of Redford Allen on hearing 
this. 

In the absence of the principal, he was the 
master. 

Though, therefore, he had not the power to 
order Richard to be flogged, he had it in his 
power to inflict on him a punishment quite as 
annoying, if not so painful. 

The warm sun was still darting ite last beams 
over the bright meadows. 

The holiday was not half over, and the joyous 
cries of lads at play could be heard ringing round 
the school-house. 

Allen knew, therefore, what s deprivation it 
would be to Richard to be kept in. 

“Go to your room, sir,” he cried, “and remain 
there till morning. When Mr. King comes home, 
I will report your misconduct, and I promise you 
it will not be a light one.” 

To this order, of course, our hero could not 
demur. 

He contrived, however, to whisper a word to 
Newton Rae. 

“Newton,” he said, “try and slip up to my 
room for a moment; I have something very im- 
portant to tell.” 

Then, with a look of proud defiance at Redford 
Allen, he hurried away. 


CHAPTER V. 

A STRANGE ADVENTURE, 
ANXIOUBLY, as may be imagined, Richard Farmer 
awaited the arrival of his friend. 

Newton fully participated in his friend’s eager- 
ness, for having had his curiosity pre-eminently 
roused by the appearance and. behaviour of 
Richard’s friend, he expected naturally now to 
have it gratified. 

In this he was disappointed in a great degree. 

“Newton,” said Richard, as the lad crept in, 
“I want you to do me a favour.” 

“Tl do it, Dick, if I can. What is it? Do 
you want me to play a trick on old Bkin-and- 
Bones?” 

This was the polite name by which Redford 
Allen was known among the admiring scholars. 

“No, no, we'll leave that to another time,” 
said Richard. “I promise to help you to serve 
him out properly, for he deserves it. It’s of 
something very different I want to speak. Are 
you sure no one is listening ?” 

“No one’s about. Redford Allen is drying 
himeelf by the schoolroom fire, and all the boys 
are out at play.” 

“Well, then,” said our hero, “I want to go 
out to-night at eleven.” 

“To see your friend?” - 

“Yes ; now, you know it’s against rules, and 
as Mr. King isn’t here for me to speak to, no 
doubt Skin-and-Bones will lock me in.” 

“Let him, that’s all,” cried Rae, indignantiy. 
‘Tl go into his room and take the key from 
under his pillow.” 

“That would never do,” said Richard. “He'd 
wake, perhaps ; and besides I couldn’t get out of 
the front door without everyone knowing it. 
No ; I must escape and return by this window.” 

“But how?” 

“That's where it is,” said Richard. “I must 
have a rope, and that is what I want you to get 
me.” 
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Newton looked very grave. 

In fact, he was fairly puzzled. 

“ Well,” he said, “I'll never desert a friend in 
trouble, but I don't quite see my way clear. 
Ah! yes, I have it. Yesterday old Belly was 
taking down the clothes’ line. I know where 
she keeps it. That'll do, because you know you 
can double it two or three times.” 

And with that he ran off in the hopes: of 
settling the difficulty at once. 

That, however, was not to be. 

Scarcely had he emerged from Richard's room, 
and ran down the stairs, when Redford Allen 
crept up, and, locking the door, put the key in 
his pocket, and glided away. 

en Newton, therefore, returned as he had 
promised with the rope, he found the door closed, 
and all means of giving it to his friend taken 
trom him. 

However, he did not despair. 

Redford Allen would never dream of keeping 
our hero without tea and supper, and the indis- 
pensable rope must be got in by means of bribing 
the servant. 

This, however, failed. 

Newton found no opportunity of communi- 
cating with the girl, and so the hours wore on 
till bed-time. 

The feelings of Richard can better be imagined 
than described. 

He was, in fact, in a burning fever of expec- 
tation. 

He felt sure that Sir Launcelot had something 
of importance to communicate to him in regard 
to his birth, and that there was every chance of 
this being the only opportunity that would occur 
for many a long day for doing so. 

And yet here he was, caged as in a prison ! 

More than once the idea occurred to him that 
he might burst the door open and fly. 

But what might be the result? 

Sir Launcelot might not keep fhis appoint- 
ment, or he might disapprove of his conduct, 
and he should thus lose the only one whom in 
the whole world he could call his friend, 

8o passed hour after hour of anxious sus- 


88. 
Peat length, little after ten, he heard a sound 
as of some one tapping at the window. 

He started, and looked, and there he saw a 
dark form ! 

Rushing immediately towards it he threw it 
open, and saw the head of Newton Rae, 

“ Why, how on earth did you get here?” asked 
Richard, in surprise and pleasure, as the lad 
leaped into the room with the rope. 

Newton pointed to a ledge, not more than 
nine inches wide, which ran round the house, 
and connected, as it were, the windows of the 


dormitories, 
It was a dangerous path, truly, and Richard 
shuddered as he pressed his friend's hand. 


“You're a brave fellow,” he cried, “a true 
frjpnd, indeed, and I'll never forget you. How- 
ever, you shan't go back that way. You can 
stop and sleep with me now without Allen find- 
ing it out. Now, then, we can twist the rope 
and I'll be off, for it’s getting near the time.” 

It was not long before the Tope was quadrupled 
and twisted, fastened to the head of the bed- 
stead, and dropped dangling from the window 
to the ground. 


Tmpatiently, then, Richard swung himself out, | « gh, 
ran 


lown the rope like a monkey, and, at an 
eager run, dashed away to the scene of his 
strange and mysterious adventure. 

His mind, as may well be imagined, was ina 
tarmoil of excitement. 

Now that he was getting older, and now also 
that knowledge was being imparted to him, he 
felt all the more eager to learn the truth. 

A longing after he knew not what filled his 
breast. 

A mother, in his mind, took the form of an 
angel—a lovely, gracious, guardian spirit, who 
was sent specially by Heaven to watch over 


him. 

Had he but known the reality, how he would 
have shrunk from a revelation at all. 

Richard, full of these eager thoughts, rushed 
away in the direction of the old church, which 
was situated at the end of a long lane at the 
very extremity of the town. 

If he had not been in a state of intense ex- 





citement, he would never have been inclined to 
pass through the silent streets. 

Gloom, in spite of the fine weather, hung over 
the place like a funeral pall. 

The people had nearly all retired to rest, and 
only here and there a feeble light was seen in 
the window of s house where some sick person 
was being watched. 

And yet amid all this solemn silence, this 
gloomy solitude, our hero pressed on, never for 
one moment thinking of foul play—never for 
an instant doubting that his fate led him in the 
right track. 

‘ate was his bane through life. 


‘At length the much desired point was| ° 


reached. ‘ 

The gloomy old churchyard gate with its 
rusty eagles, its decayed bars, as if the atmo- 
sphere of Death had eaten them away, was there 
before him, and as the solemn clock tolled out 
the hour, even the brave, fearless boy felt a 
sinking feeling of desolation and fear. 

He was not left long to ponder alone, how- 
ever. 

Footsteps hurried up the lane, echoing 
pleasantly in the night air. 

Eagerly Richard rashed forward, pre- 
pared to grasp a friend’s hand and welcome 
him with a smile, 

But in an instant all was chan; and 
terror took possession of his soul, for there 
Sir Launcelot stood before him, pale and 
blood stained, and with his drawn sword in 
his hand, 

(To be continned. Commenced in No. 178.) 





A OAPITAL story te releted concerning Jim 
Lane. He had elected to a series of 
subordinate offices, and finally was sent to 
Congress. Defeated in a re-election, he 
aspired to a seat in the Legislature, but so 
slight had become his hold on po favour, 
that he was defeated even for this position. 
As a last resort to recover his waning popu- 
larity he joined the Baptist Church; and when - 
it was given out on Sunday that, in the inter- 
val between the services, he would be dipped 
in a neighbouring creek, a re crowd ase 
sembled on its bank to witness the ceremony. 
The preacher waded in with the neophyte, 
and plunged him under the flood. As he 
came to the surface an old farmer in the ¢ 
crowd turned to his son and exclaimed :— 
“John, when you water the horses to-morrow ¥ 
morning in the creek, be sure and take them 
in above where old Lane was dipped.” ‘ 

AN old farmer, whose son lately died, |‘ 
was visited by a neighbour, who began to 
condole with him on his loss, “ My loss !” ex- 
claimed the father, “no such thing; it was 
his own loss—he was of age.” 

A pRiEsT the other day, who was examining a 

confirmation-class in the South of Ireland, asked 
the question—‘“‘ What is the sacrament of matri- 
mony?’ A little girl at the head of the class 
answered—’Tis a state of torment into which 
sowls enter to prepare them for another and 
better world.” ‘“Bein’,” said the priest, the an- 
swer for purgatory.” “Put her down,” says the 
curate, “put her down to the fut of the claas.” 
“ Leave her alone,” said the priest, “for anything 
you or I know to the contrary, she may be parfitly 
right.” 
Customer (to clerk in a hardware-store).— 
ow me a small, low-priced shears.” Clerk 
{facetionsly)—" Perhaps yon mean a pair of 
shears?” Customer (severely).—‘‘I mean precisely 
what [ said.” Clerk (defiantly opening a specimen- 
article).—“ Are there not two blades here, and 
don’t two make a pair?” Customer (triumphantly). 
—‘ You have two legs; does that make you a pair 
of men?” The shears were done up in profound 
silence. 

A CLERGYMAN and one of his elderly members 
were walking home from church one icy day last 
winter, when the old gentleman slipped and fell 
flat on his back. The minister, looking at hima 
moment, and being assured that he was not much 
hurt, eaid_to him—“Sinners stand on slippery 
places.” The old gentleman looked up, as if to 
assure himself of the fact, and said—' Tee they 
do; but I can’t, 

A COLOURED preacher, commenting on the pas- 
sage—“Be ye, therefore, wise as se! its and 
harmless as doves,” said that the mixture should be 
made in the proportion of a pound of dove to an 
ounce of serpent. 








THB 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 
By the Author of “ Past axp Pausewr,” &., &e, 
——. 
GO 8 we have already said, the 
Provisional Government al- 
lowed two francs, or one- 
and-eightpence a day, to the 
workmen whom it employed 
in the public workshops, and 
half t amount to those 
for whom it could not find 
room. 
Miserable as this pittance was, it attracted 
vast numbers from the provinces, and the burden 
of unemployed labour at length became so in- 





tolerable that the government resolved to order 
me provincial labourers to return to their 
omes. 


This question of the removal of the workmen 
became the pretext for a terrible explosion, and 


ATTACK ON THE BARRICADES, 


revealed the existence of a dark and deep-seated 
conspiracy to deliver up the capital and all 
France to the horrors of anarchy, . 

On the 22nd of June the Government ordered 
thirty thousand of the workmen who came from 
the provinces to quit Paris and return to their 
respective homes ; at the same time giving them 
money and tickets to enable them to procure 
provisions and lodgings on the road. 

They left the capital in sullen discontent, but 
halted after they had the barriers, and 8 
body of four hundred of them returned under | 
pretext of wishing to have an interview with the 
heads of the Government. “ 

‘A deputation of four was allowed to do this, 
and, on returning to their comrades, grossly mis- 
represented the manner in which their sccount 
of their grievances had been received. 

The body of workmen then marched along the 
streets, shouting, “ Down with the Government ! 
or words to that effect. 

Their numbers rapidly increased, they showed 
every sign of intending some act of violence, 80 f 
the Government concentrated large bodies © 
troops upon the different points where it w* 
thought probable that attacks might be made. i 

The night was pasecd in uneasy expectation 7p 
the straggle which seemed inevitable on 2° 
morrow. P 

About nine o’clock on the following morte 
the insurgents began to erect barricades at ‘ 
Porte St. Martin and the Porte St. Denis, 5! 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, which 1s very 
famous in the history of Parisian disturbance 
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The conflict first commenced at the Porte St.| The insurgents rushed forward, and carried |he returned to his native land to quell some 
Denis. him to a house within their barricade, where he | disturbances, and, meeting with an accident, died 
Here a small party of National Guards was | soon afterwards breathed his last. at Rouen. 
stopped by the barricade, and immediately at- * * * * * Opposite the central part of the city the river 
tacked it ; but the resistance was obstinate, and| Turning aside from these tales of bloodshed | was formerly crossed by a floating bridge sup- 
it was only after a severe struggle that the bar- | and slaughter, let us treat of more peaceable | ported on nineteen barges. 
Ticade was carried. subjects. Just below this, at low water, may be seen, or 
A similar contest took place in many other! In the midst of all their domestic fighting | at all events might have been seen not many 
partsof Paris, with similar results, in the ; years ago, the ruins of a stone bridge erected 
course of the day. in the twelfth century by the Empress Ma- 
In the afternoon General Cavaignac, tilda, daughter of Henry I.of England. This 
the Minister of War, was invested with the building remained till the year 1664, when a 
command of the whole of the armed force terrible flood rushed down the river Seine 
at the disposal of the Government in Paris. (on which Rouen stands) and completely de- 
The roar of cannon was heard in the stroyed it. 
sreets before nightfall, as it was found im- The present Mercery Hall (Halle-des- 
possible to penetrate some of the barricades Rouenneries) occupies the site of the old 
without artillery. castle where Prince Arthur of Bretagne was 
In the course of the following morning murdered by his uncle, King John of Eng- 
the National Assembly voted a decree, where- land. Immediately after this the city was 
by Paris was declared in a state of siege, and captured by Philippe Augustus, and annexed, 
all the executive powers were delegated to with the rest of the Norman duchy, to the 
General Cavaignac, who immediately issued French crown. 
the following notice :— In the cathedral of Rouen there formerly 
“If at noon the barricades are not removed, stood monuments to the following notable 
mortars and howitzers will be brought, by English princes:—Henry, younger son of 
which shells will be thrown, which will Henry II.; Richard Coeur de Lion (whose 
explode behind the barricades, and in the heart was buried here), and John, Duke of 
apartments of the houses occupied by the in- Bedford. These monuments were destroyed 
sargenta.”” by the Huguenots, but Coeur de Lion’s heart 
_ This threat, however, had no effect, and was discovered in the year 1838, and is now 
in the afternoon the roar of cannon an- deposited in the sacristy. 
nounced that the combat was maintained A square, since called the Place-de-la- 
with undiminished vigour. Pucelle, marks the scene of the death by fire 
The morrow—Sunday—came, but brought of the heroic Joan of Arc. The exact spot 
to cesration of the strife. where the flames were kindled is now occu- 
It would be tedious to give minute details pied by a fountain, surmounted by a statue 
of the conflict, and without the aid of a map of the heroic maid; and from the time of 
they would be unintelligible ; s0 we will her death the English have had but little to 
briefly say that, towards evening, the troops do with the good town of Rouen. 
of the Republic were in possession of the (To be continued. Commenced in No. 132.) 
eet of the strongholds of the in- 











ARIS. Sees ans ee 
The day had been signalized by the death DEATH WOUND OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARI! : ; 
of the Archbishop of Paris, science and art flourished, making rapid strides| A MOTHER, not long since, was lamentin the loss 
This excellent prelate was determined to try in France. of a child (one of a family of ight). Pecan dy 
9 


*hether the insurgents would listen to his voice, | We have already spoken of the restoration of | she said, “ there were just enoug 


and all i i | : . ili fi they did dance go prettily.” 
eal or pm to act as mediator between the | the palace of Versailles by Louis Philippe ; and i TELEGRAPH operator, who had sent a message 


even after he was cxpelled from France his r a 
i to a Norwalk family to meet an expected visitor at 
He proceeded, therefore, clad in his sacred | example had a good influence upon the people. | the depot with the horse, blunderingly substituted 


vestmenta, and attended by his two grand vicars, | For instance, the good people of Rouen began | the word hearse, and on the arrival of the train the 
towards the Faubourg St. Antoine, but stopped | to feel very dissatisfied at the state of decay into | visitor found that desired vehicle awaiting to tran- 
ata strong barricade where firing was going on. | which their benutifal abbey church had fallen, | sport him to his destination. 








VIEW OF THE CITY OF ROUEN FROM THE RIVER. 





This Ceased as soon as the archbishop was re- | and great exertions were made to get it re- In Cork, the crier of the court, anxious to dig) 
Cognised, and he bravely mounted the barricade | stored. The restoration was completely effected | the crowd around the bar, exclaimed, “ All 


and addressed the insurgents on the other side. | by two years later. blackguards that ain't lawyers, quit the court !” 
7 tee : inti A JUDGE at Sank Rapids, Min., is keeper of a 
His words seemed to produce some effect, when| ‘The city of Rouen is very intimately connected provision and grain atore, ‘and holds his court there, 


pdenly a drum roll was heard and a shot was| with early English history. ; Amid quarters of beef, bins of grain, and eacke of 
red, For instance, it was the capital and residence] four strewn about the floor. Frequently he is 
Fev contest was immediately renewed, and | of the Dukes of Normandy till William the Con- | obliged to leave the bench to wait on customers, the 
he Yenerable archbishop was struck by a ball in | queror invaded England. f lawyers, meanwhile, eating peanuts and cracking 
the loing, and fell, After he had completely subjected this country | jokes, 









TOM LESTER: 
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THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 
By the Anthor of “ Bop LUMLEY’s SECRET.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII,—(continued). 


IN # few moments all was still again 
throughout the house. 

It was long before Torn composed him- 
self to sleep after this startling incident, 
which he related to the farmer and his 

tamily when they assembled next morning at 
breakfast. 

Fenton looked grave, and his wife and 
daughter turned pale, as they listened to Tom’s 





“T will cart that fellow off at once,” said the 
farmer. 

“TI would not do that,” observed our hero, 
who had been pondering in his mind a scheme 
of his own. 

All eyes were turned inquiringly upon him. 

“ What would you do?” said the farmer. 

“T should let him remain, and let him admit 
the robbers,” replied Tom. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. Fenton, with a 
look of surprise at the suggestion. “Why, we 
should all have our throats cut, perhaps !” 

“Oh, no, The robbers would be captured,” 
rejoined Tom. 

He then unfolded his plan for the capture of 
the robbers, and, Fenton expressing his acqui- 
escence therein, he rode away from the farm 
immediately after breakfast. 

It was late in the evening when he returned, 
accompanied by Dick and Snowball. 

Mrs. Fenton and Lizzie retired at their usual 
hour, and then the farmer entered the lumber- 
room, followed by Tom and his companions. 

The robber looked up in surprise. 

“Look here, you six,” said the farmer, “I 
know your game, Now, you will have to choose 
one of two things, either to do as we tell you, or 
to be taken out at once and hanged on the 
nearest trec. You have seen something of that 
sort of justice where you come from, I will be 
bound.” 

“What is this for?” inquired the robber, 
raising himself upon one arm, and regarding 
them with mingled surprise and terror. 

“T tell you we know you,” returned the 
farmer: “ Now choose, while you have a choice 

eft. 

“What do you want me to do?” inquired the 
robber. 

“ Only to let your friends in when they come, 
and to be silent,” replied Fenton. “If you 
utter a word of warning, you will be shot down 
like a mad dog.” 

“IT am in your power,” said the robber; 
“you must have it your own way, I suppose.” 

“ That is well,” rejoined Fenton. “Now we 
will keep you company till your friends arrive, 
and see that you observe the compact.” 

The robber muttered an imprecation as he laid 
himself down again, and then all was still. 

About midnight the dogs began to bark furi- 
ously, and cautious footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching the house, 

They came nearer—nearer, and paused under 
the window. 

Then a gentle tap on the glass. 

The robber rose from his couch, and crept into 
the front room. 

Tom and his companions heard the outer door 
opencd, and, peering from their ambush, saw 
two dark figures defined against the dim light 

_ Without, 

Not a word was spoken. 

The two intruders stepped into the room, and 
their confederate closed the door with the 
simulated cautiousness with which he had 
opened it. 

Then Tom, Dick, Snowball, and the farmer 
rushed into the room, and the robbers were scized 
and bound before they could draw a weapon, or 
even comprehend the situation, 

While Fenton was procuring a light the 
wounded robber crept back to the lumber-room, 
not caring to meet the reproaches of his betrayed 
comrades. 

_ “Trapped !” growled one of them, with a fero- 
cious scowl at Tom and his companions. 
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That was all they said; and, after watching 
them till daylight, the farmer made them and 
their wounded comrade mount upon a dray, and 
drove off to Melbourne, where they were safely 
lodged in gaol. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
A DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP, 


It was not until after Farmer Fenton’s return 
from Melbourne that Tom Lester quitted the 
farm-house, and rode over to his location, whither 
Dick and Snowball had preceded him as soon as 
they were sufficiently rested. 

He received at parting a warm invitation to 
spend his Sundays at the farm as long as he re- 
mained in the neighbourhood, and the posses- 
sion of a horse enabled him to avail of it, as he 
was prompted to do by the feelings with which 
he was inspired by the charms, no less of mind 
and manners than of face and figure, with which 
Nature had invested the farmer’s daughter. 

The gold-mine continued as productive as at 
first, though worked in a very imperfect and un- 
scientific manner, which did not allow the finest 
particles of gold to be extracted, a defect of 
which our hero was fully aware, but did not 
possess the means of remedying. 

The approach of winter at length warned our 
three lads that their operations would have to be 
temporarily suspended. 

Drizzling showers began to fall, and both the 
tent and the excavation grew more comfortless 
every day as the uncongenial season advanced. 

One morning the excavation was found half 
full of water, and the roar of the fall sounded 
louder and hoarser than our lads had ever heard 
it before. 

Rain was falling heavily, and water oozed 
round the lads’ boots when they stepped towards 
the excavation, attracted by the pattering of the 
rain-drops upon the water which had accumu- 
lated within it. 

‘All that is over for the next two or three 
months,” observed Tom, as he quickly returned 
to the tent. “The wet season has set in, and 
will last at least 2 month ; and when the weather 
improves we shall not be able to work till we 
have got a pump and pumped out our work- 
ing.” 

“What is the next move, then, Master Tom ?” 
inquired Dick, with an anxious expression upon 
his brown face, now much browner than when 
he had left England, and with hirsute decora- 
tions upon his upper lip. 

“That is, in a great measure, for you and 
Snow to determine,” replied Tom. “You have 
been a long time from your homes, and have not 
the motives for absence which induce me to 
desire, for the present, to remain in Australia. 
You are both richer than you can ever have ex- 
pected to be before you came here, and I do not 
see why you should not return to your homes.” 

Snowball’s eyes sparkled at the suggestion ; 
but Dick appeared to hesitate. 

“How much are we worth, Master Tom ?” said 
he, after a pause. 

“Including the gold in hand, taken at a rough 
estimate, over thirteen hundred pounds each,” 
replied Tom. 

“That includes that big nugget of yours, I 
reckon ?” rejoined Dick, 

“Everything, Dick, according to agreement,” 
said our hero. 

“ But that is not vair, Master Tom,” protested 
Dick ; “you got that nugget all yourself, while 
Snowball and I were asleep, and that ought not 
to count to us.” 

“But you know, Dick,” returned Tom, “there 
has been many a day when I have ridden over 
to Fenton's farm, and have not touched pick or 
hammer.” 

“Well, Snow and I won’t be hard upon you, 
Master Tom,” said Dick, with a smile playing 
over his brown facc. “ We know that big nugget 
counted for pretty nigh half what we have got. 
andso we won’t take more than a thousand pounds 
a-piece. Will we, Snowball ?” 

“Thousand pounds !" repeated Snowball, 
capering about the tent with open mouth and 
rolling eyes. ‘ What him like? Nebber hear of 
so much moncy before.” 

“ Be it as you will,” said our hero, laughing 





\the dray that I am going to hire of Mr. 
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at the negro’s extravagances. 
you going to do?” 

“Me go to de Cape, and marry Anna Ma 
Brown, and lib like genelman,” replied Snowb: 
dancing round the tent. 

“Well, there is somebody besides the old fol 
that would be glad to zge me,” replied Di 
« And then there is the inducement of double 
for the voyage home. That isa consideration ¥ 
zee, Master Tom. So, on the whole, I think I w! 
conclude to go batk to Lyme, hoping zome d: 
to zee you there, Master Tom.” 

The gold and their implements and uten: 
were packed, the tent strack, and Tom’s ho! 
which at first seemed inclined to resent 
indignity, converted into a pack animal. 

It was late in the afternoon when they arriv 
wet to their skins, at the house of Farmer Fen! 
which Tom made the end of their first stage 
divers reasons, one of which was the opportun! 
which it afforded of hiring a dray, which, w: 
the tent; converted into a tarpaulin, would 
vey them to Melbourne more comfortably 

uickly than they could make the journey 
that season by any other mode of travelling. 

“ Well, to be sure |” exclaimed Mrs. Fent 
holding up her hands. “ Was ever three 
drownded rats ever seen before ?” 

Tom shook hands with the farmer's wife, and 
while the little woman was according the lik 
welcome to his companions, he turned, with 
beaming eyes, to Lizzie. 

“You naughty boy!” said she, raising het 
glowing face and lustrous eyes to his couute- 
nance, and shaking her curls at him with an air 
of reproach which her smile and the tender ex¢ 
pression of her blue eyes contradicted, “to come 
over through such a pouring rain! I declare 
you are not fit to be touched.” f 

“T assure you,” eaid Tom, ag he removed his 
dripping over-coat, “that I would not have in- 
flicted upon your ted mamma the presence 
of such a trio of drowned rats if the unfortunate 
murines had not been driven from their habita- 
tion and pursuits by the rain.” 

“ Ab, you should have given up sooner, Master 
Lester,” observed the farmer. “There has becn 
quite a migration from the diggings during the 
last week, for them that was working in the 
stream found rather too much water. Rat then 
you aren't acquainted with the seasons in thi 
colony yet, and did not look for such rain in 
May. Why, Lord bless you ! this is the wettest 
month in all the year in Australia.” ‘ 

“ Finding that so, and our hole full of water, 
said Tom, “we decided to abandon the under- 
taking and dissolve partnership. We have been 
tolerably successful, and my mates are going 
to take their shares and work their passage 
home.” 

“ And you?” inquired Mrs, Fenton. 

“When fine weather returns I hope to resume 
operations,” replicd our hero, “In the meso 
time, if Mrs. Fenton will not find me too much 
in the way, I shall esteem it a great favour to 
be allowed to hang my hat up here 8 & 
boarder.” . 

Lizzie’s eyes, which had been fixed upon Tomé 
countenance with expression of the decpe* 
interest while he was aking, now turn 
anxiously towards her mother’s. 

“T do not know how we could manage, ante 
we cleared out the lumber-room for you," % 
served the little woman, with a glance toward 
her husband, as if to read his mind upon 
subject in his good-humoured countenance. a 

“That will do capitally,” said Tom; “0° 
I will bring up furniture from Melbow on 
to take down my matea sua ony things, 1 hop* 

ou are quite agreeable, sir?” 
vor Quite 80, Mester Leater, quite ao,” reeponde! 
the farmer. here 

Lizzie’s eyes brightened at this, and our, ee 
as he caught their expression in a furtive aati 
thought himself the happiest fellow at the 
podes. the 

It was arranged that Tom should sleep ae for 
sofa, as he had done ev Sunday nig! 
several weeks, and that Dick and the ™ the 
should be accommodated for the night 1° 
lumber-room. 

While the farmer was giving a last oe 
his horses and cattle, and Lizsie and her ™ 


“ Now, what 
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were busy in the back room, Tom turned over 
afew books that were lying on a aide-board, 
and, opening a portfolio of music, found the 
name of Lizzie Fenton written inaide the cover. 

Liszie at that moment entered the room. 

“Would you like a piano ft’ said Tom, looking 
up quickly, and catching thé girl’s eyes upon 

im. 

“Of all things,” she exclaimed, “I am 20 fond 
of music.” 

“T have been looking at a relic of your school. 
days,” obeerved Tom. ve 

“When we came here, my music had to be 






given up, It w be hard to find a music. 
master in the hi.” 
“A piano fland well in that retkss,” 


3 “and, perhaps, it would not 
be 80 difficult’ to find a Thusie roaster as you 


mappose. bods 3 
bateriiay.at hig, for a moment as 
to read iis méaning ; and then, 

interpretation of his remark, 
iwill need, the tarpaulin to-morrow, Iam 
“ Fenton, on returning te the 
parlour. “The rain. is comiig do ight on 
cand the ky all round is as xt as my 
at,” + a 
Bain it #4, sind an Australiap rain in May is 
as persistant and intolerable as an Australian 


dust-storm in November. i : 
Tom av@ his co: oné made themselves as 


comfortable under alin as was possible 
under the. cireamstances} but . was pi a 
i ¢ isfaction, not to say relief, that they 
ae the steadily-descending rain, the 
roofs of Mélbourne rising above 
wilderness around, and the dull, 
ing the prospect.. i 







e scrubby 
sea bound- 


athip, and the hour soon came when our 
lads were to part. 

“Good-bye, Dick,” aaid Tom. “You and I 
shall meet again some day in Lyme Regis, and 
sir up the memories of old times. Snow, you 
have stuck to us like a brick, and I ho, 
Will do well. If I ever call at the Cape, I shall 
expect to find you a thriving merchant.” 

The services of Ditk and the negro being 
Tequired in getting the ship under weigh, Tom 
shook hands with them again, and in 4 few 
Minutes he was standing on the quay, and the 
ship, with, all her sails set to the breeze, was 
moving out of the harbour. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
TOM'S RIVAL. 
Tag murky elonds had opened d little; and a 
sey light appeared in the breaks. The rain had 
ceased to fall for a dhort time, buf a thick haze 
vered the land around Fenton’s farm, ahd 
enveloped the distant hills. . 
: Farmer Fenton was smoking his pipe by the 
re, and his wife sid-danghter sat on the oppo- 
Mite side, oceupied with some needlework. 
‘It would be nice to have a little music to 
faliven these Iong evenings, would it not?” said 
‘wie, without looking up from Her work. 
phys bless the gir, what is she thinking 
Pr, eelaimed her mother, looking up in sur- 
tel ly something Tom Lester said the evéning 
fore he went away,” rejoined Lisrie, slightly 


ig. 

“How long have you left off calling hini 
Muster Lester, Lisviet” inquired the farmer, 
Bente at her through « blue hase of tobacco 


“Oh | he likes to be dalled Tom, and Mastet 
Jeset is oo formal !* returned Lissie, raising 
er head, and shaking back her ringlets. “We 
E ld not reckon him a stranger now even in 
“gland.” % 
. It would not be easy to make a stranger of 
hits” dbeerved Mré. Fenton, with a rile 
hotgh there is @ gentlemanly bearing and 
tent about him which make it hard to believe 
the 48 been 8 commén sailor, he is one of 
a ecasantest young fellows that ever entered 
“ 
aig tat 8 difference between him and Dick !” 
Lisxie, “Now, Dick looks like a sailor as 


AP He 


Dick and Snowball Ha no dusiditty tn ting oto 


you]. 








he is, but there is something about Tom that 
makes me think he must have turned sailor from 
the love of a roving and adventurous life.” 

“Tt does seem likely,” rejoined Mrs, Fenton. 
“Though he has been here so often, he has 
nexer dropped a word about his relatives and 
oonpections in England.” 

“Ts that the dray 1” e¥ 
ing up as some distant sot reached her ears, 
and running to the win . “I do not see it, 
but I am sure I heiitd something.” 

“Tt is not,” observed Ker mother. “I hear 
the pattering of a horse’s feet upon the wet 
ground, but no wheels,” ‘ 

“TI should tot wonder if this bit of a break 
in the weather has brought Luke Dempster 
over,” observed the farmer. “He has not been 
here for some time.” ‘ 

Lizzie turned from the window with a look 
expressive of disappointment, and resumed her 
seat by the fire. me 

The pattering of @ horse’s feet came nearer, 
and in a few minutes they stopped close to the 
house. ‘ : P 

“Won't you open the door to Luke, Lizzie 2” 

the farmer. Ses 

e girl rose slowly, and placing her work on 
the table, opened the door just as the visitor 
touched the lateh. 

He was a broad-shouldered, big-whiskered 

man, @ dozen years the fenior of Lizzie, and, 
though not de¢idedly handsome, was certainly 
not an ill-looking fellow. 
; “Good evening, Lizzie,” said he, extending his 
hand,.as he entered thé cosy parlour. “It is as 
good as a bit of sunshine this dull weather to see 
your bright eyes.” 

He pressed with some warmth the little plamp 
hand which Lizzie placed in his broad palm, and 


gmed Lizzie, start- 


‘ossed over to the fire, where the farmer and his 
wife received him with a hearty welcome, , 

“Did you see one of father’s drays ‘on your 
way, Mr. Dempster?” inquired Lizzie, who had 
resumed her sewing, while the young man took 
off his overcoat and shawl. 
“No,” he replied ; adding, with a look towards 
the farmer, “Do you let your drays out, neigh- 
bour ?” 
“I lent the one Lizzie is asking about to 
Master Lester, the young fellow who saved us 
from, being plundered and kaving our throats 
gut by those rascally Californians,” returned 
Fenton. “ He is coming to board with us during 
the wet season, and he is bringing some furniture 
up from Melbourne for his use.” 

Oh, indeed,” rejoined Dempster, over whose 
eomewhat heavy features an expression of dis- 
satisfaction had stolen while Fenton was speak- 


ing. 
, “It will be so pleasant to have company these 
long evenings,” observed Mrs. Fenton. 

“'T dare aay it will,” said the visitor, glancing 
fartively at Lizzié ; “I dare say Lizzie especially 
will find it very pleasant,” 

“Why, you see, Mr. Dempster,” rejoined thé 
little woman, “Lizzie has no companion of het 
own age, and it is natural that she should find 
the society of such an agreeable young fellow a 
Telief from the dullness and monotony of a life 
in the La th t 

“Do you is young fellow very agree- 
able, Lizzie?” said Dempeter the shade upon his 
countenance deepening as he looked fixedly at 
the little beauty, whose colour had brightened 
perceptibly while her mother was speaking. 

“T like his manners very much,” she replied, 
without raising her eyes. 

Dempster ground his teeth, and meved un- 
easily upon his chair; but hé made no remark, 
and an awkward pause ensued, 

“There is the dray !” exclaimed Lizzie, drop- 
pin her work, and clapping her hands glee- 


She ran to the window, and saw through the 
thick haze and gathering darkness the dray 
Tambering heavily over the muddy track. 

“ Livzie seems greatly interested in this young 
stranger,” observed Dempster, leaning towards 
Fenton, and speaking in a whisper. 

“Tt is nature, Dempster,” returned 
Fenton, with a quiet smile. “He is near her 
age, you see, and, a8 her mother says, she feels 
the miss of old companions.” 

“She has been here long enough to have got 








over the parting from old schoolfellows and the 
like,” observed Dempster. 

“But there has been nobody to take their 
place, don’t you see,” rejoined Fenton, ‘Then 
this young fellow comes in her way, and I must 
say he is as good-looking a young fellow as ever 
you would wish to see. A gentlemanly young 
fellow, too ; and yet without a bit of stuck-up 
nonsense about him.” 

“ Here he is!” exclaimed Lizzie, hastening to 
open the-door, as the dray lumbered up before 
it. 


“ Now, Jack,” said the welcome voice of Tom 
Lester, before he became visible to the little 
beauty’s beaming eyes, as he called to one of the 
grim-looking aborigines whom Fenton had in- 
duced to work for him when his labourers 
deserted the farm for the more exciting pursuit 
of gold seeking, “bear a hand with these traps, 
my lad. Here we are, self and traps, Lizzie.” 

“Can you manage with Jack, Master Lester ?” 
inquired the farmer, coming to the door. 

. “All right, Mr Fenton,” returned our hero, as 
he carried in a wash-stand with one hand and a 
piece of carpet with the other, : 

“Do let me help,” observed Lizzie, stepping 
outside and receiving some small articles from 
Jack. 

“This is a neighbour of ours, Master Lester,” 

id Fenton, with a motion of the arm towards 
Bompster, “Master Dempster’s farm is the 
next to this, about twenty miles to the east- 

” 


“T shall be glad to make your acquaintance, 
sir,” said Tom Lester, frankly, as he offered his 
hand to the stranger. 

Dempster coldly, and without speaking, shook 
our hero's band. 

“ Whatever have you got there?” ingnired Mrs. 
Fenton, as the last article was lifted from the 
aray and brought into the parlour by Tom and 
the aborigine. 3} gy. 

“This recess will be just the place for it,” 
observed our hero with a furtive glance at 
Lizzie. 

“A piano!” exclaimed the young lady, clap- 
ping her hands. “Oh, that will be delightful ! 
And what a beautiful music-stool !” 

“You do not object to its standing theye, Mra. 
Fenton, I hope?” said our hero, whom Lizzic's 
pleasure made radiant with happiness, 

“Oh dear, no |” was the reply. 

“There it shall stand, then, till —well, we will 
talk of that another time,” rejoined Tom, “I 
am not going to leave Australia just yet. 

“Better age about supper, missus,” said the 
farmer. “Master Lester is as hungry as a 
hunter, I will be bound.” 

Tom, however, was displaying the piana to 
the gratified eyes of the little beauty, and had 
to be twice summoned to the table. * 

The moment the cloth was removed, Lizzie 
ran to the instrument, and seating herself before 
it, her beautiful face beaming with pleasure, ran 
her fingers over the keys. ‘ 

Tom was by her side in a moment with a 
parcel of music taken from a box which had been 
carried into his room. 

“Here is the prettiest waltz of the season,” 
said he, placing a piece before her. 

As the delighted girl evoked the sounds she 
loved, and which she had not heard since she 
had left England, Tom bent over her, turning the 
leaves, and whispering praise, while Dempster 
sat dumpily at the table. 

“TJ like that, now,” said Fenton, when the 
waltz was concluded. “ Makes the place cheery, 
don’t it?” 

“That boy seems to think go,” returned Dem; 
ster, in a hoarse whiper, and with a scowl in the 
direction of our hero and the pretty pianist. 

“Why, what ails you, Master Dempster?’ 
inquired Fenton, regarding him with a look of 
surprise. . 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Dempster, rising 
hastily, and seizing his shawl and overcoat. 

“Surely you are not going to leave. us to- 
night?” exclaimed Mrs, Fenton, looking up in 
suprise. 

“T have just thought of something I had for- 
gotten, aud which should be seen to without loss 
of time,” returned Dempster, inventing an ex- 
cuse for a display of passion of which he was 
half ashamed, 
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“But the night is as dark as my old mare’s 
tail!" exclaimed Fenton. ‘“ You had better stay 
till morning and start at daybreak.” 

“No matter,” said Dempster, huskily, as he 
hurriedly shook hands with the farmer and his 
wife, and then extended his hand to Lizzie, who 
had risen from the piano, “Good-bye, Lizzie.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Dempster, if you must leave 
us,” returned Lizzie, placing her hand in his, 
which clasped it tightly for a moment, and then 
suddenly dropped it. 

Tom Tester proffered his hand, but his rival 
turned away without a word, and strode towards 
the door; and while the farmer and his wife 
looked at each other in amazement he was gone, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A NARROW ESCAPE, 


Ovg hero had been resident at Fenton's farm 
about a week, when, during a temporary cessa- 
tion of rain, he one day accompanied the farmer 
to a small lake, two or three miles from the farm, 
to examine some snares which had been set for 
kangaroos. 

They had not left the house five minutes when 
Luke Dempster, who had not been seen by any 
of the inmates since the night on which our 
hero returned from Melbourne, abruptly entered. 

He was pale, and the anxious expression of 
his heavy features was evidently the reflex of a 
mind ill at ease. 

“Why, how pale you are, Mr. Dempster 1” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Fenton. “ Are you ill?” 

“T am not well, Mrs. Fenton,” replied the 
young man ; “but it is not a doctor I need. I 
have had a severe blow, which, it may be, that I 
shall never recover from. May I crave a few 
words with your daughter ?” 

“Will you hear what Mr, ‘Dempster has to 
say, Lizzie ?” asked the little woman, who, after 
what her husband had told her of the young 
man’s strange remarks on his last visit, had 

degun to understand the position of affairs. 

“I would rather Mr. Dempster spoke before 


you, mother,” replied Lizzie, becoming very 
grave, and turning alternately pale and red. 

Luke Dempster tapped his boot with his 
Tiding-whip for a few moments, and leaned 
against a table, with his large grey eyes directed 
towards the carpet. 

“T asked you, Lizzie, some time ago whether 
I might think of you for a wife,” said he, at 
length, raising his eyes, and fixing them upon 
Lizzie’s lovely countenance. 

“T told you I was too young to make up m 
mind upon such a matter,” replied Lizzie, wit! 
downcast eyes. 

“ Since then I have done my poor best to win 
your affections, hoping that the day would come 
when your heart would respond to mine,” con- 
tinued Dempster, in a husky tone. “TI believed 
that your heart was free, and that I had a fair 
chance of winning you. Suddenly this young 
Lester appears in the bush, and wins in a 
moment the prize for which I had striven so 
long. Is it not so?” 

“Ido not know why I should answer such a 
question from you, Mr. Dempster,” replied 
Lizzie, the colour upon her fair cheeks deepen- 
ing at the mention of our hero's name, “ You 
have not the right to ask it.” 

“That carnation glow upon your face answers 
me,” exclaimed Dempster. “ You love this boy 
adventurer, whom nobody knows, and I have 
not a chance left.” 

“Upon the last point you are quite correct, 
Mr. Dempster,” rejoined Lizzie, nettled by the 
manner in which he had spoken of our hero. 
“You never had but a very small chance, and 
now you have not the ghost of it.” 

“Your mind is made up?” said Dempster, 
whose facial muscles now betrayed terrible 
agitation. 

“ As regards the offer which you honoured me 
with, firmly and irrevocably,” replied Lizzie. 

Dempster struck the table with his whip, and, 
grinding his teeth with rage, strode towards the 
door, 


“ And, as regards this Lester?” said he, tur 
ing round as his hand wason the latch. 

“When Mr. Lester makes me an offer, if be 
ever should, I will tell you, if you then care to 
know, what answer I have given him,” returned 
Lizzie, with an air of dignity. 

Dempster's eyes flashed in a manner which 
their ordinary appearance would have led persons 
to suppose impossible, and he seemed about to 
indulge in a violent outburst of passion ; but he 
checked himself suddenly, and, openin; 
door, mounted his horse, and dashed 
gallop. P 

Fenton and our hero had, in the meantime 
taken a couple of young Fangarocs from the 
snares, and were returning to the farm with the 
animals over their shoulders, when the report of 
a gun startled them, and a bullet whizsed so close 
to Tom's head that he heard the sound of its 
flight, 

(e turned quickly in the direction whence the 
report led, and at the same instant & 
second i upon their ears, and, 5 
another bullet whistled his head, he felt a 
sudden smart above his left ear, and, reeling t¥o 
or three paces would have fallen upon the 
ground if the farmer had not caught him. 

“Who can the villain be ?” murmared Fenton, 
looking in the direction whence the shots had 
proceeded, and where the would-be assassin WS 
concealed in the deep umbrageous recesses of the 
forest. “He is a marksman, whoever be 
be, for it was only that turn of the head to look 
where the first shot came from that saved the lsd 
from being shot dead. Tom, my boy! The poo! 
lad is stunned, for that be only a cut like; 
deary me, how he do bleed !” eco apa 

Stooping down, and supporting our hero 
one knee, he his head with a handker- 
chief, and, abandoning the game, carried him in 
his arms towards the farm. 

When they were out of sight from the sp 
where Tom had been shot, s man issued from the 
forest. 
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“A LIGHT, BOYISH FORM DARTED IN FRONT, AND CAUGHT THE REINS,” 


THE 
ADVENTURES OF A BRAVE BOY 
IN SEARCH OF HIS FATHER. 


—+— 


CHAPTER I. 

THE RESCUE, 

EAVEN preserve them! they 
will be dashed to pieces!” 
exclaimed simultaneously 
half-a-dozen country labour- 
ers; and “Oh, oh, oh!” 
screamed as many females of 
the same class, who were 
engaged in reaping and bind- 
ing together a field of golden 
wheat. 

The cause of these outcries 
was a pair of runaway horses, 
open carriage, in which were 

derly lady and gentleman, and a 

eight or ten years of age. 





little girl 
The coachman had lost all control over 


vehicle with its occupants must inevitably perish, 
tor the horses were careering down a slope that 
led to an almost perpendicular chalk-pit, fall 
seventy feet in depth ! 

Another scream burst from the women, for 
directly in the path of the carriage were two 
infants who had crawled into the centre of the 
Toad, 

At the moment, when all hope seemed to have 
departed, a Providence sent a reacue. 

A light, bovish form sprang, with a single 
bound, over the stile, darted in front of the 
horses, and caused them to rear back; then, 
springing up, he clutched the reins, and, jumping 
actively aside, hung on to them with all his 
strength. 

Happily the terrified coachman now found 
his presence of mind, and lent his aid towards 


the rescue, and by pulling the single rein he 
still held, he seconded the boy’s gallant efforts. 

The vehicle turned slowly round, the horses 
| tearing up the ground with their hoofs as they 
felt the pain caused by the side pressure of the 
bits, until it stood right across the road, the off 
hind wheel within a couple of feet of the head 
of one of the infants ! 

The lives of all were sa 
daring of one brave boy ! 

The spectators now came rushing down in a 
| body towards the vehicle to render assistance, 

Down came the vicar and his man-servant, 
too, at full speed, for the vicarage was but a few 
score yards from the spot. 

“Permit me, sir—madam—to offer you the 
accommodations of my house, close by,” said he. 
“Your horses are certainly not in a fit state to 
proceed, and there is no inn in the village where 
tresh ones can be procured.” 

“We shall give you too much trouble, sir,” 
Teplied the old gentleman, evidently perceiving 
the necessity of the case. 

“No trouble at all,” replied the vicar. “I 
and my wife and daughters will be only too 
happy that it is in our power to render you this 
uite Fectiren Let your servants take ne norees 
an round to my stables, an 
the lady, with our ossistan ce, will be Tie to 
walk the short distance, You perceive my house 
is very near by (pointing towards the vicarage). 
You have had a most wonderful escape.” 

“ Wonderful, indeed!" exclaimed the old 
gentleman, with a shudder, as he glanced to- 
wards the yawning chalk-pit. “I can scarcely 
understand it,” he added, after a brief pause. 

“It was i ial, sir,’ returned the vicar, 
with solemn emphasis ; “a miraculous interposi- 
tion of Providence.” 

“No doubt o’ that, yer reverence,” interposed 
the old viliage sexton, who was among the 
crowd of rustics ; “ for all on ’em would ha’ been 
crushed to death if 'twasn’t ha’ been for young 
Bill Benson here, as nobody seems to care 
about,” 





ed through the noble 





| “Bill Benson !” 
| amazement. 

“Aye, Bill Benson, your reverence,” chimed 
in half-a-dozen voices, now gazing towards a 
young, active-looking lad, with a bright, 
intelligent countenance, who, though he was 
tall, was little more than ten years of age. 

He stood on one side, his face and hands cut 
and bleeding, and his ragged garments rendered 
still more ragged by their rough contact with 
the road, yet, apparently, the most unconcerned 
of all the spectators present. 

“Bill Benson !”’ a n exclaimed the vicar, 
“Pooh! pooh! What could that slight lad do 
towards checking the speed of those terrified 
horses ?”” 

And as he spoke, he looked at the old gentle- 
man, as if to ask an explanation of the mystery 
from him. 

* Reaiiy,” returned the oid gentieman, under- 
standing the look, “ I was eo much alarmed for 
—that is to say—for my wife and grandchild, 
that really I can’t say that I recollect what 
arrested the progress of the horses, They seemed 
to me to stop and and turn all in a moment, as 
if drawn aside by some invisible power” 

“Indeed, dear grandpa,” said the little girl, 
“it mwas that little boy that jumped over the 
stile, and rushed towards the horses. I don’t 
know what happened afterwards; but the car- 


exclaimed the vicar, in 

















riage turned, and the horses stopped, grandpa.” 

“Incredible !” ejaculated the vicar. 

“It wor Bill Benson,” said a young farmer, 
now speaking out boldly in support of the lad ; 
“and it’s a shame not to give him credit for’t. I 
wor coming up the hill t’other way, and I seed 
it all, Isee the boy jump over the stile, and 
seize the horse’s reins. Hadn't a’ been for him, 
not one on ’em had a’ been saved.” 

“It was a noble deed for such a mere child to 

form,” interposed the old lady. 
ee It was indeed,” replied her Yusband 3 “and 
it shall be fittingly rewarded. Come here, my 
boy,” he added, addressing the young lad, who 
hung sheepishly back, and looked as though he 
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wished himself anywhere else than where he 
‘was, 

“ Come here, Benson,” said the vicar. 

“Come here to grandpa, little boy,” said the 
child, in her sweet, musical voice. “It was you 
who was the cause of saving all our lives,” and 
she glanced shudderingly towards the yawning 
chalk-pii. 

Thus urged and requested, the shy boy was 
obliged to comply. 

“ Please, sir, I didn’t mean no harm,” he said, 
tugging at his forelock (for he wore no hat), 
and making a series of loutish bows as he spoke. 
“T seed the horses tearin’ along, sir, and I know'd 
as they’d go into the chalk-pit if they warn’t 
stopped, and summut made me jump over the 
stile, and ran to ’em, sir ; but I didn’t mean no 
harm, | didn’t.” 

“Like as when yer jampt inter the river 
arter young Sam Doggett, t’other day,” cried the 
young farmer who had previously spoken, with 
a merry laugh. 

“Yes, Master Richard,” replied the boy ; “you 
see, I didn’t mean to do that, but Sam Doggett 
couldn’t swim no more’n a stone; and I got 
tehopped for that, I did.” 

“Grandma, what does he mean by being 
whopped?” inquired the little girl, in a 
whisper. 

“Being beaten, my love.” 

“Then I’m sure,” she went on aloud, “you 
won't be beaten for doing a good action. It was 
like ahero, Isn't he a young hero, grandpa?” 

“A brave boy, I warrant,” replied the old 
gentleman, “and I’ll make 4 man of him.” 

“ A boy with some good impulses,” put in the 
vicar, gravely ; “ but——” 

“ But what, sir?” inquired the old lady. 

“Ahem! I’m afraid, madam, he comes of a 
bad stock,” returned the vicar. z 

“Pooh, pooh!” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
“Ahem! I—I’m sure, I beg your pardon, sir; 
but what I mean to say is that I don’t care a fig 
what a manor boy comes from. Will you per- 
mit him to accompany us to your house?” 

“By all means, if you desire it, sir,” returned 
the vicar. 

In a few minutes the party reached the vicar- 
age, where the strangers were kindly welcomed, 
while Bill Benson was handed over, for the time 
being, to the care of the man servant, whom he 
accompanied to the kitchen, not yet entirely 
divested of his fear that he was going to be 
punished for the gallant action he had dared to 
perform. 

In the course of an hour, tea, which had been 
prepared for the unexpected visitors, being over, 
& message was sent to the kitchen, by the vicar, 
for the boy Benson to go upstairs into the par- 
lour immediately, 

The strangers had, meanwhile, heard from the 
vicar the brief history of the boy who had lately 
rendered them such an invaluable service, 

It is soon told, 

Some ten or eleven years before a youn: 
woman in a condition of extreme poverty an 
distress had come to the village of Hilton, and 
sought rest and refreshment at the cottage of 
one of the inhabitants, 

She had, evidently, seen better days, and, if 
her language and appearance were not exactly 
those of a highly educated lady, they were cer- 
tainly far superior to those of the villagers. 

She had expressed her intention to continue 
her journey (though she did not say whither), in 
an hour or two; but she had scarcely scated 
herself in the cottage ere she fell ill, and 
requested to be taken to the workhouse, as she 
had no money to pay for medical attendance. 
Her wishes were complicd with, and in a few 
hours she gave birth to an infant. 

An hour afterwards she became delirious, and 
the doctors declared that her life was in danger, 
and that she probably would not survive the 
night. 

The vicar—the Rev. Henry Barlow—was sent 
for ; but when he came the poor young woman 
ws unconscious and specchlesa, and before 
midnight she was a corpse. 

Once, and only for a few moments before her 
death, she recovered her senses and her speech, 

She asked to see her babe. 

It was brought to her. 

“What is yourname? What name shall we 


™ 





give to the child?” inquired the vicar, in a gen- 
tle voice, 

“Name! name!” gasped the r woman. 
“ Call—call the babe-—-Benson,” Le 

“What Christian name shall we give it?” 
continued the vicar. 

But the poor mother had relapsed into a 
a of insensibility, and in a few minutes she 

ied. 

From. the manner in which the dying 
mother had nded to the question relative 
to the name of her child, it seemed doubtful 
whether Benson was Her own maiden name or 
the name of the child’s father; and yet the 
plain oirclet of gold on the mother’s finger— 
the only article of jewellery or ornament she 
wore—seemed to imply that she was a married 
woman, and that her infant was born in lawful 
wedlock. 

With the exception, however, of a few shil- 
lings in her pocket, the poor woman had no- 
thing save the clean, though coarse, clothing 
she wore. 

When her pockets were searched after her 
decease, not a letter, nor a card, nor anything 
by which she might have been identified, was 
found. 

Although,.as he grew from infancy to ne 
hood, young Benson naturally acquired tl 
clownish, loutish look peculiar to children placed 
in his position, he had a bright, intelligent eye, 
his features were well formed, and there was an 
expression of latent spirit in his countenance 
which told that he lacked but the opportunity to 
rise above his present lowly condition. 

Such was the who now, with an awkward 
bob, and a tug at his forelock, as if he intended 
to pull his head off his shoulders, made his 
bashful appearance before the gentlefolk in the 
snug parlour at the vicarage. 

“That will do, Benson,” said the vicar } “come 
forward. This gentleman wants to speak to you. 
Answer his questions properly, and mind you 
speak the truth.” 

“Yer reverence,” answered the boy, boldly, 
reddening to the forehead, as if the implied doubt 
of his truthfulness had roused his ire, “yer 
reverence, I warn’t never afeard to speak the 
trath.” 

“Well, well,” replied the vicar, “I believe 
you do speak the trath, my boy. I should be 
glad if you were as obedient and respectful to 
your superiors as I believe you to be trathfal.” 

“Please, sir, returned the lad, “I allers be 
‘spectfal to you and to gentlefolk, but I doesn't 
call the work’us master and missus my ‘speriors.” 

The vicar raised his eyebrows, and glanced at 
his guests, as much as to say— 

“There, you perceive the bold, obstinate 
temper of the boy !” 

‘<Come here, my lad,” said the old gentleman. 
“My name is Colston—Timothy Colston, of 
Manchester, and of Colston Hall, Derbyshire. 
I am a great cloth merchant,” he added, proudly, 
“and a rich man. And I am proud to boast 
that Iam the founder and builder of my own 
fortune.” 

He glanced towards the vicar as he spoke, 
with—notwithstanding his pretensions to demo- 
cratic feeling—something of that purse-proud 
air which is so frequently apparent in men in 
his position. 

« I.was once,” continued the old gentleman, 
again addressing the boy, “almost as poor and 
destitute as you ate now, Now, to-day, my lad, 
you rend me and those near and dear to me 
an inestimable service, and henceforward I mean 
to take you into my own hands. Should you 
like to be a rich man 2” 

“Kes, sir. Sure I should,” replied the lad, his 
eyes brightening. 

“I thought that would be your answer. Well, 
now, suppose you were already a rich man, 
what would you do with your money ?” 

“Be I to speak the truth, sir, right out—bold— 
I mean ?" asked the boy, glancing, somewhat ap- 
prehensively, towards the vicar. 

“To be sure ; and we all, this reverend gentle- 
man included (looking at Mr. Barlow), will think 
better of you for so doing.” : 

“ Well, then, sir, in the first place, I’d pay some 
chaps, as I knows, lots o’ money to whack the 
work'us master with a horsewhip as long as he 
could stand.” 


The whole party laughed out loud, and the 
little girl clapped her hands with glee. 

“ But what would you do yourself, supposing 
you were a grown man, with plenty of money?" 

The boy considered awhile. ntly he 
went on. 

“Td go all over the world, and see all the 
forring countries, as Jack Simson, the sailor as 
was down here telled about, and I’d gin every 
body plenty o’ work, and pay ’em well, and when 
I growd old I'd come home and buy a big farm, 
and feed pigs and oxes—bigger pigs and oxes 
nor Farmer Jackson has got.” 

“Well, my boy,” said the old gentleman, 
“that’s a good idea of yours about giving honest 
people work, if it couldalwaysbe done. Nobody 
can get on honestly without working, and being 
sober, industrious, and careful. I’m going on to 
Manchester to-morrow, and if you like I'll take 
you with me, and set you to work in my ware- 
house. And now my lad, I thank you in the 
names of myself, my wife, and my little grand- 
daughter, Sarah, for the noble and gallant deed 
you performed to-day.” 

There was one individual who had always 
shown the boy a little tenderness. That was 
the woman who had nursed him during his 
infancy. She now,.in taking leave of him, took 
from her neck a narrow, faded, black-silk ribbon, 
tor which a wedding-ring was attached, and 
hung it round the neck of the boy, saying— 

‘Billy, my dear, this ring was your poor dead 
mother’s, She (meaning the mistress of the 
workhouse) docsn’t know as I’ve got it. She 
geen it on your mother's finger, and went for 
to take it off for herself; but it were gone. 
It’s my belief, Bill, as yer summat o' a genel- 
man’s son, and I don’t b’lieve yer right name's 
Benson, arter all. Look’ee here. 'Tain’t of'en 
as a weddin’ ring’s marked wi’ anythink but 
the gold mark, but this here ring is broader 
nor ordinar, and one day when I were lookin’ at 
it, I see three letters on’t. See, here they be— 
‘A. @. 8.,’ wi’ a stop atween each to go by. Itis 
my ‘pinion as them letters is your father's and 
mother’s Christian ‘nitials, and yer father’s ’nitial 
surname. 1f so, yer right name begins wi’ 5. 
You mind that, and p’raps some day summat 
may come on’t.”” 3 

The poor woman gave the boy a long, parting 
embrace which, although he did feel some regret 
at parting from the only human being who had 
always behaved kindly to him, he was far from 
returning as warmly a8 At wae given. 

The next mintte he id beyond the work- 
house gate. He turned and gave the gloomy 
building that had hitherto been his only home, 
one triumphant, parting look, and bade it fare- 
well for ever. 


CHAPTER II. 
PASSES OVER SIX YEARS. 


ARRIVED in Manchester, our young hero found 
himeelf in a new world. 

Everything seemed marvellous to him who 
had never seen any town larger than the dull 

town near his native village. 

Mr. Colston’s warehouse occupied a. prominent 
position in one of the leading business streets; 
but, besides his country seat — Colston Hall, 
Derbyshire—Mr. Colston a. handsome 
town tesidence in the subarbs of Manchester, 
where he occasionally resided for a few days. 

On his arrival in Manchester, he was cloth 
and supplied by his new patron with everything 
necessary to his comfort, and after 4 few day’ he 
was placed in the warehouse todo duty as a 
errand-boy in the morning, while he went to* 
respectable school every afternoon. A 

He was lodged in Mr. Colston’s house, 12 
Manchester, under the care of the house 
keeper. 

From the' housekeeper, who was a motherly 
old lady, young Benson learnt that the little 
girl, Sarah, was Mr. Colston’s nearest relative 
and that she would, one day, inherit all bis 
property.” 

“ And a fine fortune it will be,” added the old 
housekeeper ; “for though Mr. Colston lives in 
good style, he doesn’t spend half his income " 

“Was Miss Sarah’s father Mr. Colston’s 902 ‘al 
inquired the boy one day, soon after bis azri 
at Manchester. 
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“Yes, Mr. Charles was master’s only son,” | my own, and, if necessary, at the risk of my 
replied the housekeeper, with asigh. “A fine| life.” 
young man be was,” she went on, “and asadday| “You, my boy !” exclaimed Mr. Colston. “You 
it was for his father and mother when thcy lost| are too young for such employment. If, now, 
him.” : you were eight or ten years older, I might think 

“How did it happen?” inquired young Ben- | of it.” 
son, “Did he die young?” “TI am almost a man in stature, if not in 

“I'll tell you how it was, my boy, though it’s | years,” returned the youth, modestly. “I think, 
a painful story,” continued the housckeeper. | sir, I have as much courage, and as great powcrs 
“You must know that Mr. Colston has branch | of endurance as most men ten years my senior. 
establishments of his business in America, and | It is an occupation that I should delight in, and 
cn the continent of Europe, and about two years | I do truly believe, sir, that I should return home 
after his marriage Mr. Charles set aail with his| successful.” 
wife—the mother of Miss Sarah—to look after| The lad’s earnest pleadings prevailed, and it 
the branch establishment in New York, leaving | was arranged that he should set sail for Nicaragua 
the little girl, then little more than a year old, | at the earliest opportunity, amply supplied with 
behind them. The vessel in which they sailed | the requisite funds and goods, and with letters 
was loston the American coast, and everybody | of introduction to the leading merchant traders 
cn board, crew and_passengers, perished.” of the country. 

For four years Benson faithfully performed’| A few hours after this arrangement had been 
his duties at the Manchester warehouse, and, at|made, he and Sarah met in the grounds sur- 
the same time, diligently applied himself to his | rounding the Hall to take their afternoon stroll 
studies. together. 

_,He was now nearly fifteen years of age, and| The young lady looked pale and agitated ; the 
if the vicar had now seen him he would not| young lad was flushed with hope and agitation, 
have recognised the loutish little country clown | and excited with pride at the great trust that 
inthe tall, well-built and gentlemanly-looking | had been reposed in him. : 

youth he now appeared. The former was the first to speak. 

Twice a year, for a month at midsummer, and| “Oh, William,” she said (the boy had always 
for a fortnight at Christmas, Mr. Colston had | been called by that name by Mr. Colston and his 
vited him to the Hall, in Derbyshire, where he | family), “ how could you offer yourself for such 
had been kindly welcomed by Mrs. Colston, and|a perilous enterprise? I shall never have a 
by little Sarah, who was now growing up a|moment’s peace of mind after you are gone, 
beautiful young woman. until I see you safe home again. Oh, I wish you 

A strong friendship had been formed between | would yet alter your mind, and let some one 
the two young people—a stronger friendship, | older and stronger go in your stead.” 
perhaps, than either Mr. or Mrs, Colston would| Benson replied—~ 
have approved of had they known all. “T did not think, Sarah, that you cared so 

But when he returned to the monotonous| much for me.” 
duties of the counting-house at Manchester, he| “And why not?” answered the young lady. 

experienced an irresistible longing for a more|“Do not I and my grandpa and grandma owe 
active and adventurous career ; and, as he grew | our lives to you? Have not you and I, since 
cider, the story the nurse had told him recurred|then, been like brother and sister? Dear 
frequently to his memory, until at length he| William, there is no one, not even my grandpa 
ict an unconqucrable longing to commence a] and grandma, whom I love more dearly than I 
sarch that should reveal the secret of his birth, | love you.” 
and held to a firm belief that he would one day| It is almost unnecessary to say that this con- 
Gseover this secret, and learn who his father and | versation led them, young as they both were, to 
mother really were. a closer analyzation of their feelings towards cach 

Another twelvemonth passed away, and|other, and the result was that they entered 
he had now passed his sixteenth year, and,|into a love engagement that was to be brought 
thongh still but a boy in years, was almost a man | to 4 matrimonial termination on his return from 
in stature, his expedition. 

And at this period the long-wished-for oppor-|_ Within a fortnight William Benson sailed 
tunity to travel was afforded to him quite un- | from Liverpool for Nicaragua, he and Sarah 
expectedly, having, before they parted, secretly promised to 

lr, Colston had given up hisestablishment in | correspond with one another as often as oppor- 
New York after the death of his son, and, for | tunity should offer. - 
several years, he had had no dealings with} Mr. and Mrs. Colston took a kindly farewell 
America, of the young lad at the Hall, though the old 
. But the Tecent opening out of the country of | gentleman subsequently accompanied his youth- 
“ew Mexico had tempted many persons to| ful protége to Liverpool, and saw him fairly off 
endeavour to establish a trade there with the| to sca. 
wild and savage Indians, and with the scarcely} Sarah likewise shook hands with him at the 
a civilized Spanish- Mexican Creoles, and Mr.| Hall, and even gave him a parting kies in the 
Colston had been informed that cloth could be | presence of, and with the permission—in fact, at 
exchanged among these people for skins at a| the request, of her parents; but the old gentle- 
most enormous profit. man and lady were perfectly ignorant of the 
h He determined to send an agent thither, and| fact that the brother and sister, as they inno- 
€ spoke of his purpose one day at breakfast | cently styled themselves, had previously taken a 
When Young Benson was paying his customary | prolonged yet hopeful farewell of each other in 
summer visit to the Hall. the grove, in the rear of the little park. 

I wish I knew whom to send,” he observed,} It was estimated that William Benson might 

Peaking, as it were, to himself. “It isextremely | be absent for three years, though really it was 
ifficult to find such a person as I require. He|impossible to form any idea of the probable 
hee Possess a respectable education, he must length of his absence, since so much would 
one whom I can implicitly trust, and, at the|depend upon circumstances, of the nature of 
py time, he must be young, healthy, fearless, | which all parties concerned were yet ignorant. 
ahi capable of encountering and enduring hard-| _At the expiration of seven weeks he landed at 
oul and perils. Where I am to find such a} Nicaragua, and wrote thence to acquaint his 
person, I’m sure J don’t know.” anxious friends in England of his safe arrival. 
here was silence for some moments. 

At length Bill Benson spoke. 

_ Could you trust me implicitly, sir?” he 
inquired, with a blush at his own temerity. 








CHAPTER Il. 
THE PRAIRIE TRADERS. 


igh my boy,” replied the old gentleman,|THE position in which William Benson now 
a P citly.” found himself was strange and exciting for a 
think, sir,” the young lad went on to say, | youth of seventeen years to be placed in. 


« 

ae 1 fear no Jhardships or perils. Thanks to| He stood in a new country, free to act accord- 

aay have considerably improved in my studies, | ing to his own judgment in matters in which & 

bluse A hesitated a moment, and again | great stake was involved. 

i shed deeply ere he proceeded)—“I am sure| He was a merchant on his own responsibility 

mela were to send me to New Mexico I| ata time of life when most lads of respectable 
uld study your intcrests better than I would parentage are still school-boys. 
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He now discovered that it would be necessary 
for him to go to New Orleans, and then proceed 
up the Mississippi River to St. Louis, and there 
to connect himsejf with some party of prairie 
traders. 

But it was accomplished at last, and he found 
himself in the then rear frontier capital of St. 
Louis (beyond which, almost tothe Rocky Moun- 
tains, all was desert or forest) with a letter of 
introduction to one of the leading merchants of 
the city, who received him kindly, and soon in- 
troduced him to a party of traders, who were, in 
a few days, to set forth for the great prairie city 
of Santa Fé. | x, 

He found the traders to be a set of extremely 
intclligent men, capable of meeting, with equal 
facility, the vole, either of the refined, educated 
gentleman, or the rough and ready, daring, 
generous back woodsman. 

In the course of an hour he found himself, 
apparently, as intimate with them as if he had 
known them for years. 

“So you are an Englishman, sir,” said one, 
addressing Benson. “You are young to com- 
mence the career of an Indian trader; but you 
look as if you possessed pluck and good temper, 
and they are everything. I was but seventeen 
myself when I left YaleCollege, and commenced 
a trader's life.” 

“And I am not yet quite seventeen,” replied 
Benson, smilingly. 

“Not You don’t say so! Well, you area 
tall, stout young fellow for your years. And 
now let me ask you a question, my lad ; what is 
your speciality 7” 

“You mean, I presume, what is the commodity 
with which I purpose to commence my trade ?” 

“Exactly a0, your especial commodity ?” 

“Well, I have with me some hundred bales of 
various coloured English broadcloth, of various 
textures, from superfine to that which, perhaps, 
is most suitable for horse-rugs.” 

“Hem! And very. good stuff for traffic, too ; 
but excuse me, you have money with you, I 
presume, or at least the power of drawing upon 
some bank? Mind, I don’t ask this question 
with any sinister motive, We Indian traders 
advise, trust, help, and confide in one another. 
We could never get along at all otherwise. If 
you are nof pre: to do as wedo, I tell you 
beforehand you'll never do for a backwoods 
trader.” 

“Lam pi d. I am willing to confide in 
you, and take your advice. Mr. Richards, the 
gentleman to whom I brought a letter of intro- 
duction, assured me that I might place implicit 
confidence in the regular traders.” 

“ Ah! Richards is a capital fellow, and knows 
us well. He did belong to our fraternity until 
he got married. It’s a jovial, glorious life, young 
sir. The very perils we run give zest to it But 
Richards did well in telling you to unite your- 
self with the regular traders. There are a set 
of villains—the refuse of the Atlantic cities— 
who stick at no atrocity—who sometimes hang 
upon our skirta, and try to inveigle youngsters 
and greenhorna, and woe to the luckless wretch 
who falls into their clutches. He may consider 
himeelf fortunate if he escape with life. But 
let us return to business. You have money, or 
it’s equivalent?” 

“T can draw to the amount of £5,000, if ne- 
cessary.” 

“Hum! 26,000 dollars! That is more than 
you will need. If you'll take my advice, you'll 
draw 6,000 dollars, and purchase knick-knacks 
with the money, if you wish to do a successful 
trade ; and this is just the place to purchase 
them. I and two or three of my friends will 
go shopping with you to-morrow morning. You 
must just get such ‘notions’ as we have. By- 
the-bye, you are supplied, I presuume, with 
arms?” 

“T have a good double-barrelled pistol and a 
fowling-piece.” 

“Pooh ! child’s toys. Leave them here behind 


you. Such things are worse than useless in the 
wilderness. You can use a Colt’s revolver?” 
(To be continued.) 
Sa Gaia 


“Joun,” asked a physician of the apothecary’s 
apprentice, “did Mrs. Green get the medicine I 
ordered ?” “I guess so,” replied John, “for I saw 
crape hanging to the door-knob this morning.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


\HE appearance Crawley presented 
when brought before the assem- 
bled masters and scholars of 
Lexicon College was certainly 
not a very pleasing one. 

As before stated, the youth 
had “come to grief” in various 
ways. His clothes were torn 
and soiled, and his face had on it a look be- 
tokening that he apprehended serious conse- 
quences, 

What excuse should he make? was the ques- 
tion that puzzled his mind. 

“You are late, Crawley,” observed Doctor 
Whackley, after severely looking at the youth for 
a few seconds, 

“But I could not 
help it, please, sir.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“J joined the hare 
and hounds chase this 
afternoon, sir,” 

“That is no excuse. 
Several boys younger 
than you were out, but 
managed to get back 
in proper time. You 
know the rules.” 

“Yes, sir; but please 
I couldn’t——” 











“ Silence | unless 
you can make some 
better excuse.” 


After a minute's 
pause, as it seemed 
that Crawley could 
offer no better ex- 
planation, the doctor 
continued— 

“You will remain 
in the school - room 
after all the others 
have gone to bed. I 
shall flog you for being 
out of school after the 
appointed hours.” 

“ Please, sir——” 

“ Once more I say 
silence |" exclaimed 
the doctor, who was 
evidently very angry, 
and then strode out of 
the room. 

“ He’s gone to tell Thomas to prepare a bran 
new bundle of twigs,” said Freddy, in a low 
voice, but quite loud enough to be overheard by 
the unfortunate culprit, who stood trembling in 
the middle of the room till Professor Moeritz 
told him to sit down. 

The King of the School, Lascelles, and one or 
two others, though they joined in the laugh 
caused by Webber's comforting remark, inwardly 
resolved to make an effort to obtain a remission 
or mitigation of the sentence Doctor Whackley 
had pronounced. 

Crawley was not liked by them, but then his 
offence was simply the result of a mischance that 
might have befallen any of them. 

So, after a little consultation, Frank and 
Lascelles proceeded to the doctor's study. 

“Well, my boys, what is it you want?” he 
asked, kindly, as they entered, looking up from 
the book he was reading. 

“We want to to you about Crawley,” 
replied Frank, plunging boldly into the business 
on hand, and explaining the circumstances under 
walsh they supposed the unhappy youth had lost 

‘is way. 

“Tt appears to me that he did not play the 
game fairly,” observed the doctor, when Egerton 
had finished, “It seems that he did not follow 
the chase in a legitimate manner, but wandered 
off towards a point where he supposed it would 
end, and was mistaken in his calculations, Well, 
I will not flog him ; ring the bell.” 





A few minutes afterwards Thomas, the foot- 
man, entered. 

“Tell Crawley to come here,” commanded the 
doctor, and a few minutes afterwards Thomas 
proclaimed before all the school— 

“Master Crawley, you are wanted in Doctor 
Whackley’s study.” 

The wretched boy followed the footman, not 
before Freddy Webber had quietly observed that 
the head of the college always flogged harder in 
his own private room than in the public school- 
room. 

On arriving in the awful presence, however, 
his fears were slightly relieved when he saw 
that the frown had partly vanished from the 
doctor's face. 

“I have—through the intercession of these 
young gentlemen—resolved not to flog you ; but, 
to mark my sense of your conduct, I shall insist 
upon your writing two hundred lines. Now go, 
and never let such a thing occur again.” 

The doctor waved his hand, and Crawley de- 
parted, glad that he had escaped the threatened 
flogging, but angry that he owed his escape to 
Frank Egerton. 





HURRAH FOR HOME! 


. * * * * 

Time marched on at his accustomed pace, but 
$8 many of the boys he appeared to be dragging 

lowly. 

Two young ladies in Ballsbury complained, on 
the other hand, that he was much too fast ; and, 
of course, the reader at once guesses that I allude 
to Kate and Lizzie Conway. 

Holidays to them meant separation for a period 
from those youths whose constant society now 
seemed go necessary to their happiness, that Kate 
and her sister used sometimes to wonder how 
they managed to exist before Frank Egerton 
and the Earl of Pembridge became known to 
them. 

A promise of constant correspondence was, of 
course, given on both sides, which partly recon- 
ciled the girls to their hard fate. 

The examinations took place the week imme- 
diately preceding the holidays, and resulted in 
Frank Egerton being proclaimed premier 
scholar in classics, mathematics, and modern 
languages, Fitzgerald coming next in the first- 
named studies, Lascelles and the earl winning 
the other second honours. Freddy Webber 
received honourable mention, so did Marsham, 
to his great astonishment. 

A grand supper was always given to the boys 
the night before they left school—all the luxurics 
of the season and plenty of wine. 

Doctor Whackley always headed the table, 
with the boy who had won most prizes on his 
right hand, 




















On this occasion, of course, Frank Eger 
the King of the School, was that honoured i 
vidual. 

The cloth being removed, the healths of 
Queen, Royal Family, army, navy, and chu 
were drank in one bumper, and then came t 
toast of the evening—Frank Egerton, the Ki 
of the School. 

“He has proved a wise and 9 strong kin; 
observed the doctor ; “ wise in encouraging thi 
younger than himeelf to act in a honest, bra' 
and manly manner—strong to protect them 
bullies and evil associates. His influence a 
example have done wonders in improving tl 
general tone of the school.” (Loud cheers 
musical honours.) 

Frank replied— 

‘Well, we can’t afford much space for repo! 
ing speeches, but not to give a few extracts woul 
be unfair. : 

“The doctor has rather over estimated m! 
influence and exertions, I fancy,” said he; 
“though I certainly have tried to do as mu 
good, and give as little trouble as possible. When 
I came here the school was divided into three or| 
four cliques or factions, ; 
and the consequence | 
wwanthat we were afraid 
to play a game with« 
that wetched academy 
for young gentlemen | 
up town, or even with | 
our own ‘nightin- 
gales.’ I am happy to 
find all that is chang- 
ed; we are a united 
band now, and either 
in school-room or play- 
field a match for any 
educational establish- 
ment of the same size 
in England.” (Cheers 
prolonged and up 
roarious.) 

Frank then proposed 
the health of Dr. 
Whackley ; and, after 
that, Professor Moerits, 
of whom he spoke 50 
flatteringly that the 
bashful German could 
onl: ly— 

«Sie machen mir da 
ein kompliment woraxf 
ich nichts zu antrorten 
eis.” (You make me 
acompliment to which 
I know not what to 


reply. 
Way ‘Webber then 


sang ao comic song, 80 
did some one else, and—well, after agreat deal of 
merriment, they went to bed. 

Frank Egerton and his immediate friends bad 
a long discussion in their bedroom gs to the 
different ways of getting home. . 

The direct line to London ran one train to 
London at a very early hour, then no more till 
past midday—an arrangement which did not 
suit our friends, . 

“TI tell you what it is, boys,” suddenly said 
the earl; “I thought of all this yesterday, and 
made an arrangement which I fancy you 
approve of.” . 

“ What is that?” “ 

“T have engaged the old Bath coach which 
you know has not been running for some months; 
the springs and wheels have been thoroughly 
looked to, and a relay of horses sent on to the 
half-way house. It will be here at eight in the 
morning, and take us over to Hendover, only 
sixteen miles, in time for the ten o'clock South 
Midland train.” is 

“Hurrah ! But you can’t take all the school 
said Freddy. 

“Of course I mean our own form. We shall 
be in London before this lazy West Midland 
train has fairly started.” 

So they all agreed to patronise the coach, and 
then retired to rest ; but very few of them slept 
much that night. 

The great day at last dawned, fine and clear, 
with the least suspicion of frost in the 
atmosphere, 
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Every boy was out of bed as soon as it was 
light, and more than one fierce bolstering en- 
counter took place. 

After breakfast, which was not partaken of 
with usual appetites, the rattle of wheels an- 
nounced that the coach had arrived. 

A very dashing turn-out had been made of 
the old Bath Express. Four very decent horses 
had been harnessed to it, and the former driver, 
now keeper of a small beerhouse, sat on the 
box, arrayed in all his ancient glory. 

Up clambered the boys, many of them being 
amed with shooters, with which they fired a 
succession of volleys at poor Thomas, the foot- 
man, who was busy with the luggage. 

“Now, gentlemen, don’t if you please!” the 


poor fellow exclaimed, as the missiles stung his | of transportation in 


face and hands. 

“Hold hard a minute, bo: 
“We must give Thomas something 
better than peas as a parting pre- 
sent. Shell out, you fellows.” 

Throwing half-a-crown into his 
hst by way of example, the King 
of the Schoo] made a collection for 
the serving man amounting to 
about thirty shillings. 

“Half-a-sov. for Tiddy (the boot- 
cleaner), mind,” our hero remarked, 
ake handed ine a money, 
which was received with profuse 

“and mind spend 

mind you don't it 
all in beer,” said Freddy, with his 
mouth full of peas. 

“Right, sir—all right, coachee !” 

The driver motioned to the man 
who stood at the horses’ heads, 
gave the leaders a flick with the 
whipcord, and away they went. 

People in the market place 
cheered as the vehicle dashed 
along, but the peas soon sent them 
into their shops in. 

Close by the turnpike gate they 
met a party of the choristers, who 
returned their fire with pebbles, 
one of which gave Freddy Webber 
a black eye. 

But they were soon out of range, 
and out of the town also, though 
that was not the only adventure 
they were destined to meet on 
the road. 

For some time they spun along 
all jolly. 

The coachman was as pleased as 
Punch to be at his old trade again, 
and even the horses seemed to par- 
take of his enjoyment. 

At last they came in sight of 
thetamble down hostlery, deserted 
since coaching times by all save a 
few grooms from some neighbour- 
ing racing stables, and touts who 
strove by fair or foul means to 
give some information regarding 
the horses, 

The “Druid’s Head” was, however, on the 
Present occasion in a state of excitement. The 
fas was to stop ten minutes, and the host, 
: lowing that our young friends of Lexicon Col- 
aoe generally pretty free with their money, 

y 0’ i 
short a upon. ing a good trade during that 
sian they neared the house a respectably dressed 
‘Was seen to em from it, and take the 
Toad towards Hendover : 


Bont looks like Baynes!” exclaimed 





“It does—but it can’t be th 
replica ee J e the young ruffian, 
Frank was of a different opinon, however. 
‘ We shall soon overtake him when we have 
be need horses,” said he, “then our doubts will 
eeoea: But I really think it is Baynes.” 
is diasoaxt 
‘the se peaesion: Geated as the coach pulled up 
Frank Egerton took an 0 i i 
portunity of asking 
the landlord if he knew anything of the youth 


BUFFALO BILL, 
THE KING OF THE BORDER MEN, 


—e— 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


jL1 the first day and well on in the 
night Buffalo Bill hurried on with 
his small party after leaving the 
widow’s cabin, for he realized how 
im] ible it would be for him to 
defend Wild Bill from capture, 
if not death, if such a man as 
McCullough should institute pur- 
. anything like an escort, overtake 
em. 
Wild Bill, though suffering intensely from the jar 
his mangled condition, had 
borne up nobly, not a groan escaping his lips, but 





suit and, with 


”” said Frank. | his spirit never flagged. 





PORTRAIT OF COLONEL M‘KANDLAS, 


‘When asked by the widow if he suffered, his only 
answer was a smile, and a look of well-assumed 
indifference, with a quiet-—“ Not much ;” but one 
who knows what suffering is, could have told from 
the transient flush which would occupy the ashy 
paleness of the face once in a while, the wil 
feverish glance of the eyes moving to and fro, and 
the set lip, that he was in physical agony hard for 
any but such as he to endure without complaint. 

Buffalo Bill had a small fire built and supper 
cooked, and then made his men lie down to rest, 
but, with his usual disregard for self, kept guard. 

en camped on the second night, after selecting 
the feeding ground for the stock, and leaving orders 
for a strict watch to be kept until his return, he 
mounted Powder Face and rode off in search of 
other stock. 

He was somewhat acquainted with the country, 
and knew enough of it to be aware that if he and 
his real character were known, there would be but 
one way for him to get freah stock, and that would 
be by force. 

He had money with him, and if he could but Pe 
chase a team of smart horses or mules, he could go 
on with a speed which would soon place him among 
friends where safety would no longer be a matter of 





eo lad just left, and received a surly “no” for 


(To be concluded next week. Commenced in No 366.) 


doubt. 
He was about four or five miles from his camp, 
riding westward along the road, when the baying 


of dogs told him that he was approaching habita- 
tions. 

‘There was no light visible as he rode up, but the 
furious baying of balf-a-dozen fierce dogs soon 
aroused some within the dwelling house and a door 


flow open; revesling aman Dal with a light 
in his hand, who shouted roughly, 

‘ What's goin’ on out thar ? the devil got into 
the dogs, or is there some one thar Pe 


“The devil may be in your dogs, for they make 
noise enough, stranger,” said Bill. “But there is a 
chap out here who calls himself half white, who is 
rather tired of a long day’s ride and wouldn't suffer 


by a little rest and « bite to eat, which he is willing 
to a 
is: 0 ar and whar ar ye from?” asked the 


stranger, raising his light so that its rays fell on Bill, 
who now rode close up to the door, 

A sudden thought struck Bill—by a single name 
he might knew whether he was with friends or foes 
to the “cause” which he loved, and thereafter act 

accordingly. 


you 
M‘Kandlas ?” he asked. 

“What, the old dare-devil colonel ? 
I reckon I have, and seen him too 
—but you're Boe he. He isa brick, 


my met you over 
m gr My name is Nat Perkins. 
darter to see 
co eledhtepry De oon 
mile from here, it; but she’ 
back in the morning. I’ve heard 
her talk about you a hundred times. 
Why dons. yes ight and come in? 
have some red-eye, and the old 
will have bacon on the fire in 


and we want a couple 
mules or horees to drag it out. If 
hed could spare them, why, I'd have 
here in an hour or two, and all 
as right as an open sight and 

a hair-trigger with game 
"t you say eo on the 

first 7” 


afore you.” 

“Because I didn’t know whether 

ou was friendly to our side or not. 

These are times when one don’t know 

who is who till he tries.” 

“That's so, and I don’t blame you. 
How far away is the colonel ?” 

bi About four miles back, up the 


“AN right. Here, Jim, Ben, 
tumble out, you black curs, and 
harness the six-mule team, Be in a 
hurry while me and the stranger 
take a swash of red-eye. I'll start 
the niggers on, and we'll soon over- 
haul them,” cried Mr. Perkins. 

“You needn't take the trouble to 
go. In fact, as we'll not make much 
of a stay after day, for we're hurry- 
ing on to join Price, after and 
me take a drink, if you'll just ride 
over and tell your gal I'll be here soon, you'll do 
me a favour. Because T’ve got a present for her that 
I promised her at Liberty, but I didn’t think I'd see 
her so soon. She is a powerful smart gal, is Sallie.” 

“You'd better believe that, Dave, and she says 
you're just as smart as they make ’em now-a-days.” 

“Well, she is a good judge. So I’m rather 
flattered.” : 

Bill had now dismounted, and, entering the house, 
was soon engaged in a social g in which Mrs, 
Perkins and two of her grown daughters joined, for 
they were all up in the house now, anxious to see 
the ran whom “Sal” had made famous in her talk 
sont him. 

avery 
and Bill, 
that which 
started. 

‘The old man Perkins at the same time mounted 
his horse and rode away to bring his daughter 
home, so that she migbt meet her lover. 

For such in reality Dave Tutt had been, though 
of this Bill knew nothing when the thought struck 
him to assume the character. 

Btarting at a sharp trot he rode on with the mule 
teams about half a mile, then riding alongside the 
negro who had them in charge, he 6 ke to him by 
the same name which his master used when he 
told him to go along with Cap'n Tutt. 





few minutes the mules were harnessed, 
g in a direction just opposite to 
e must take to reach his own camp, 
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“Ben,” said he, “how far is it across to the old 
river road ?” 

“Bout a mile, mas’r cap’n—’bout a mile, I 
reckon. Your gon isn’t thar, is it ?” 

“Yes; I left Tt there and got out here some way. 
But no matter. We can get there, can’t we ?” 

‘Yes, mas’r cap’n j dere’s a old field here on de 
left, but it’s kind o’ overflowed now—de water is 
high from dem late rains.” 

“No danger of missing in it ?” 

“No, mas'r cap'n; all hard ground. Only jess de 
water in de way.” 

“It is just where I want it,” thought Bill, as he 
knew the water would hide his trail. 

“Ben,” said he, “do you know there is » war 


going on 
“Yes, mas'r cap’n, I’ve hearn ‘em tell bout dat. 
But I doesn’t know nuffin about it. I spec you do.” 

“Yes, a good deal, and you'll know more about it 
befote long, for you're in the service now.” 

“ Me, mas'r capa? De Lor’, I doesn’t know what, 
you mean |” 

“T mean this. [have apy 
mules for the benefit of le Sam, and you'll be 
wise if you mind me and ask no questions, but hur: 
on them mules. They'll never see Nat Perkins’s 
stables again.” 

“De Lor’, mas’r cap’n, you isn’t a hoas thief?” 

“No, Ben, I am not, and if your master had been 
a Union man I should have bought his mules. But 
as he was not, I knew I conldn’ ¢ them for love 
or money in any way but as ave. So they’re 
mine till’he can get them back from me, and I shall 
hire you to drive them and take care of them, if you 
go with me willingly. If you don't, I shall have to 
tie you up in the swamp somewhere, even if you 
starve, tili I get out of the country.” 

“T doesn’t want you to do ‘that, mas’r cap’n ; but 
sposin’ old mas’r gits hold of this nigger if I goes 
off with you |” 

“He'll not have the chance, Ben. In another 
day or two you will be free, among free men, and 
never again be in his power.” 

“Do you say dat for true, mas’r cap'n ?” 

“Yes, Ben. I need you and these mules. Will 
you £, on willingly ?” © 

“T s’pose I'd better, mas’r cap’n; but by de big 
gum tree, I doesn’t see what it all means! But I is 
only a nigger, and me isn’t expected to know much. 
So I'll jes’ do what you tell me, mas‘r cap’n.” 

“Do it, Ben, and I'll see you through it all.” 


OHAPTER XLV. 


Wun Buffalo Bill got to his camp, and the negro, 
Ben, found out in real earnest who he was, and that 
it was 4 matter of life and death with them all to 
reach the Federal lines speedily, he proved himself 
to be an auxiliary worth having. 

The fresh mules hitched to the Waggon were put 
forward at a rapid trot, for the new driver was well 
acquainted with the road, and at several points he 
not only gained by making cuts across the country, 
but he crossed water often, so as to make the trail 
more difficult to follow, 

Another day of travel was nearly ended, and Bill 
was already looking out ahead fora good camping- 
place, when the clatter of hoofs in their rear at- 
tracted his atpenlion. 

A momentary alarm passed from his breast, as he 
saw that it aaa @ woman who followed—a wan-faced 
but wild-eyed creature, whose hair floated out in 
dishevelled tresses over her bare, sun-browned 
shoulders. 

She was mounted on a magnificent horse, which 
showed signs of having been ridden very hard, 

Bill reined in his horae as she came up, deeming 
it best to question her, though there was nothing in 
her appearance to denote danger to him or his 


party. 

ae Where from, my friend, where from?” he 
asked, kindly, as with a ead, wistful gaze she looked 
at him. 

‘Mary has ridden far, over the hills and over the 
plains. She is hungry,” said the woman, ina pitiful 
tone. 

“ We shal] camp soon, and will have plenty to cat 
there. But here is achunk of bread and meat to 
last till then.” 

And Bill instantly took some food from his well- 
filled haversack, and handed it to her. 
eens ate a little, and then in the same wild tone, 

“ Mary saw them lying asleep all around her—the 
bad and the bloody. “She could not stay there, so 
she rose, and took the best horse and came away. 
They will follow, and they will kill us all 1” 

“ Who—who do you mean ?” 

“Colonel M’Kandlas, Captain Lewis, and all.” 

“Why, M’Kandlas is dead !” 

“No, he sleeps. I saw him. Ho was asleep, and 
men slept all around him. Tl.cn others came, and 
they fed Mary, and wanted | rep. She could 
not, and she took a hor- vay” 


ropeaed you and these 
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“ Others came!” Bill muttered, for, though he 
felt sure she was insane, he began to gather some- 
thing from what she eaid. 

His eye accidentally fell on the silver front-piece 
of the bridle on her horse. He saw a name en- 
graved on it—the name of one whom he knew but 
too well, It was that of BEN MoCuLLoucH. 

In an instant the thought came to him as to who 
bad fed the girl, and from whom she had taken the 

Tse, 

A few questions adroitly put drew from her nearly 
@ coherent story—enough at any rate to satisfy 
him that she had seen McCullough with a party at 
the deserted cabin of the widow—had taken one of 
his horses, and would without a doubt be followed. 

He now started his lightest man forward with a 
message to the first Union man or officer he could 
meet, and then, as night was close at hand, looked 
out for a good camping-place. 

He found one even better than he hoped for. It 
was under a lofty ledge, which overhung the stream, 
with a little level ravine running back close by, 
where there was plenty of gruss for the stock. 

A cave, not large or very deep, ran back a little 
way in the great cliff, and a fire built here could 
on! wy be seen after entering it. 

‘n truth, it was as good as a fort. 

As the waggon could not be brought in there, 
Bill carried his wounded mate in and had his bed 
made near a cheerful fire inside, 

The widow had succeeded in making Morman 
Mary quite contented with her situation, and after 
night set in, and supper had been cooked and eaten, 
Bill felt very well satisfied with his position, for 
even if McCullough did follow up the trail, he 
thought he must have start enough to keep ahead 
of himsome ways yet. 

Wearied out at last, he knew that he must get 
some sleep, or he could not much longer keep about, 
80, posting his single sentinel out on the road by 
which they came, and bidding Ben look out for the 
stock, he laid down near the fire. 

Wild Bill, worn out with continual suffering, also 
slept an uneasy, dreamy slumber, while the widow 
and Morman Mary alone kept awake. 

The latter, with strange, incoherent and rambling 
complainta, told so much of her sad story that the 
widow, listening with many a shudder, learned 
what fearful wrong ahe had endured ere her brain 
became crazed. 

And it scemed to her as if retribution was but 

tial in the mere death of such a wretch as 

’Kandlas. 

Suddenly Negro Ben paused, listened, and then, 
starting to his feet, cried wildly— 

“They come, they come ! hear the tramp of 
horses !” 

Buffalo Bill, aroused by his cry, started up, rifle 
in bend, just as the sharp crack from his sentinel’s 
gun that he was on the alert, and that enemies 
were approaching. 

The next second the man himself rushed into the 
cave where Bill had retired for more safety, an- 
nouncing a body of horsemen and two women as 
being close at hand. 

He had hailed and halted them, and satisfied by one 
expression from the leader’s lips of what they were, 
had fired at the latter and dashed in as he had been 
directed to do, to alarm the camp. 

“ Put out the fire, mater pal out the fire, and you've 
all'the advantage,” said Wild Bill, ina husky whi r. 
“Then put my revolver where I can reach it. Tm 
good for six, if they'll stand between me and the 
star-light out there.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


INSTANTLY, on the su; nn of Wild Bill, at the 
moment that the negro, came rushing into the 
cave to aid in the defence, water was dashed on the 
fire, and all inside were left in darkness. 

Our hero had an instant now for thought, and in 
which to direct his only two able-bodied assistants 
how to act, for it was a matter of the sternest 
necessity to keep ready with reserved loads, and 
not to give their enemy an opportunity to rush in 
finding them empty-handed. 

He knew well that if Ben MoCullough was him- 
self in command, and had not been injured by the 
hasty shot of his sentinel, he had one to deal with 
who in strategy as well as courage was more to be 
dreaded than any other man in the country. 

The very fact that after the alarm was given, the 
outside party did not at once rush on to the 
attack, satisfied Bill that he had old hands to deal 
with, 

They would reconnoitre carefully before they risked 
life in the work before them. 

Bill placed the bed of Wild Bill behind a point of 
rock where it would be out of range of fire, and 
made the widow take Mormon Mary, who had 
taken refuge with them, into the same place. 

He also arranged himself, the negro, and his 
other man in different parts of the ‘cave, when, while 


(ar }, 1870. | 
using their own weapons effectively, they would, 
be out of range to some extent from an outside 
and so far spare as to make their force appear large,| 
than it really was, 

All this was the work of not more than two 
three minutes at the utmost, and it was dongy 
before any demonstration was seen or heard from, 
outside, 

But the quiet did not last long. 

The intense darkness inside made even the dim 
starlight outside capable of revealing the first moved 
ment, 

A creeping form was seen to approach the waggon, 
raise, Took on, return, and listening a 
if by sound to endeavour to discover the where, 
abouts of the party. 

Unsatisfied—for Bill and all with him were silent 
—this person crept away. 

A minute more and he returned, walking boldly, 
and with him came two women. 

Wild Bill whispered to his mate— 

“That's the gal who lured me into the hand: of 
Jake M‘Kandlas—the smallest of the two.” 

“Then I expect the other is Sal Perki 
Dave Tutt,” said Buffalo Bill, with a low lat 

Neither had spoken above their breath, it seemedto 
them, but the sound evidently reached those outside, 
for they turned, .and seemed to discover the entrance 
of the cave. 

A whispered consultation was held, and the man 
hurried away. 

A minute elapsed, and then Bill saw such odds 
coming forward that even his brave heart began to 
tremble; not for the fear of death, but the thought 
that he would not again eee his dear twin sisters, his 
noble mother, his darting “ Lou.” 

One by one, silently and yet boldly, they came 

‘twenty-three men 


after 


forward, until he counted in all 
beside the two women. 

All were armed with rifles and pistols, and some 
bore sabres. 

Even yet no word had been spoken aloud on either 
side. 

But when his men were formed 60 as cut off 
egress from the cave, then McCullough himself 
spoke in a tone loud and clear as a bugle note. 

“Men, yon who are hid away in yonder, listen to 
aman who never makes long speeches, but generally 
lets powder and lead talk for him. I know who you 
arc, and that we are full five out here to one in 
there! If you will surrender, I will treat well 
as prisoners of war. If you do not, we will butcher 
you as we would so many grizzlies. We know your 
condition. Wild Bill is too near dead to fight.” 

“You lie, you cuss! I could put a ball through 


ur heart as easy, as I did through that of Dave 
Tate, if I chose!” cried Wild Bill, forgetting ai 
rudence. 


“He killed Dave Tutt—my Dave !” screamed the 
largest of the two women. “Into ’em, men! into 
"em, and wipe ‘em out this minute |” 

The maddened woman was ou the point of rush- 
ing forward herself, but McCullough held her hack. 

e very fact that words instead of lead came 
from the concealed party gave him hope of a sur 


render. 

He told the woman to kee aul and though his 
men held their weapons ready to fire, told them 
wait for orders. 

“T could dash in there and maybe lose s man or 
two, but it would be the last of you!” he cried. 
“TI do not wish to see useless bloodshed. I bad 
rather hold prisoners than fill graves, eo listen to 
reason, or it will be the worse for you.” 

“Ben McOullough, you know me and I know 
3 Together we had a time onoe in the Smoky 

ills which you ought to remember, and you know 
what my grit is,” cried Bill. 

“Buffalo Bill, by thunder !” cried the ranger. 

“Yes, it ts me, and for old times sake I don't 
want tohurt you. If I had, you know what my 
needle-gun, now cocked in my hand, could and 
would oo. There are more of us here than you 
expect, and we're fixed to stay ; 80, instead of bother- 
ing about us, go while you can, without getting 
burt. All I'm trying to do is to get. my mate back 
where his wounds can be attended to. t us go ib 
peace, and this will be the end of it.” 

“I can’t do it, Bill. You must surrender 
prisoners of war. You two men are worth too muci: 
to the other side to be allowed to slide when your? 
in my power. Just say you'll give up, and Jl dmv 
my men back, and you can come out.” 

‘I don’t want to be impolite, Ben, bat Il sce 
‘ou and all with you in Jericho first! And now 
lo you move, or I'll throw Icad, for I’m tired +! 

talking. ‘There, ready! Pick each a man, and t" 
of them are dead.” 

“Vire! There's no use in fooling ; fire!" shout! 
McCullough. 

The words scarcely left his lips, when he felt 
graze of a ball along his temple which, whi 
staggered him, killed a man just behind him 
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then, as his.own men fired, shot after shot came 
from different parts of the cavern, and.several men 
falling, made him believe that the force in there 
was, indeed, larger than he expected. 

“ Back ia Ota 1 pack cover till we get 
ight on the eal lor can see us now, an 
ge see them,” he shouted. : 

And leaving 4 half-dozen men on the ground, he 
got the rest temporarily out of sight. 

“Pretty well for a starter! Try again !” shouted 

in derision. 

“We will! Your doom is sealed if I have to 

stay here a year |” cried Ben, angrily. 





We're lent y of grub and der, You can 
camp, and Bxe it easy, if you like,” said Bill. 

Ben made no reply. He was revolving a new 

plan in his mind. it was a few moments. 


Glimpees of men flitting to cover behind trees on 
the river bank could be seen, and then all waa quiet 


for several minutes. 

“T don't like this. He is Indian enough for any- 
thing, and id most dangerous when atillest,” said 
Buffalo Bill to his mate, : 

“Keep under cover. He is going to try to light 
up in here so theyll have bullet range of us, I 
reckon,” said Wild Bal 

“Yea, there it comes |” cried Bill, as a fire-ball, 
made of clothing and sdaked in whiaky, came 
bounding into the cavern thrown by a strong and 
skilful haed, : 


Bil and the white borderman had got out of 
Sight before the ball, ‘all ablaze, rolled in. 

jut Ben, the negro, was too slow, and half-a- 
doxn rifle-ehots rung ont, and the balls came 
singing in about him. 

One only struck him, and that hit him fairl 
between the eyes on the thickest part of his skull, 
The bullet was flattened, and so was he for the 
moment; but he crept away under cover in a féw 
seconds more, for the blazing ball made him a com- 

to the concealed enemy. 
he i as he crept in among some 
large, loose rocks. “If dat ar had hit dis chile 
Urphes bat oa: de. bead; ‘L'eped he'd have been 
sort 

‘The fire-ball blazed a little while, and a’cap which 
Baffalo Bill held ap on aramrod got several holes 
in ft, but no other damage was done. 

The first plan of the t ranger had not met 
with the success he hoped for. 

His continued quiet after the ball had burned out, 
andall was dark again, told Bill that some other 
dodge was in contemplation. 

He knew that now h would permit no 
let-up, and that even a surrender would not for an 
instant be listened to. 

“ Be still and be ready,” he said, in a low tone. 
cine knives and revolvers ready if they make a 


Creeping forms were again seen moving here and 
there, and though Bill fred four or five times, he 
vas not sure of any shot. 


Suddenly, again a fire-ball rolled in, and then, 
ringing np from the ground at the very mouth of 
he cavern, where they crept, McCullough and 
his men were seen rushing forward with fearful 


Bullets for a wecond only could be used, and but 
two men were down, when Bill, the negro, and the 

o were forced to rise and face the music 
“ tae knives. 

f gb, singling out Buffalo Bill, closed with 
bis huge bowis.kentfe uplifted, and, ‘atau down, 
parried the deadly blow, then, with a 
counter-thrust, nearly reached the heart at which 
he aimed, but the ranger, with a bound on one sida, 
avoided the skilful lunge. 

Then, with his keen eyes fixed tiger-like on his 
enemy, he made another bound, and again the knives 
flashed fire as they clashed together. 

“Down with him! Here's for Dave Tutt!” 
shouted the Amasonian Sal Perkins, as, with a huge 
Cb, ahe dashed in and struck down the uplifted 
arm of our hero. 

_ Datk—dark seemed his chances now, though an 
instant of generous thought seemed to hold back 
"hat lcay of x 
of scarce a secon life to Bill, 

aod mi ay: OF oc ‘ d, was life , yes, 
i red the catir of hoofs and sabres, the sight of 

uw and a wild, charging cry was heard 
iran oe he ranger, almost entrapped, had only 

“ Fall beck, men, or we're lost | when the Federal 
toldiers were seen rushing in. 

Kicking the fire-ball far out of his range McCul- 
lough managed to break through the incoming crowd, 
literally hewing Ins way out with his knife, and with 
hip eeeaped 8 few of his men. 

was now made, and then investigation 
showed that while Buffalo Bill and his men had 


been only slightly hurt, two-thirds of McCullough’s 
men had paid for their assault with their lives. 

The leader, with the rest and the two women, had 
got entirely away. 

A pursuit was made—but a man who knew the 
country so well was not to be overtaken. 

Buffalo Bill, whose forethought in sending on a 
messenger for help had undoubtedly saved him from 
destruction, was now safe with his partner and 
party, and with proud satisfaction took his course 
under @ strong escort back toward the lines where he 
knew he id soon meet his loved ones, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
In ten days, by slow and stages, carefull: 
nursed Tre idow and by Mormos Mary, wild 
Bill reached St. Louis. 

Lillie had arrived safely under the care of Frank 
Stark, and oe ie mother of our hero was once 
more ha} y with her children all around her, 

__ Kitty Muldoon was wild in the exuberance of her 


joy, and when she heard that Dave Tutt and 
Colonel M‘Kandlas had been slain, she fairly danced 


for Joy. 

“The big bla’guards !” she cried. ‘Is it dead for 
sure they are? I wonder what has become of their 
aouls? Sure it’s purgatory is too dacent a place for 
‘hem, and ould Nick is too much of a gintleman for 
such company, bad as he is, Sure, I’m thinkin, 
they'll wan: and wander’ around outside all 





through eternity, wantin’ the bit to ate, and the 
drop i dhrink, and never a hope getting 
aither 


“How is my little friend, Joe Bevins, Kitty?” 
asked Bill, with a sly wink, expecting to see the 
tell-tale blush rise on her face. 

“ How is he, sir? Why, be is puty as a saint's 
picture and as brave as agame chicken wid new 
spurs on,” cried Kitty, as proudly as if the words 
had been spoken that would ‘give her a right to 


comb her loved one’s hair with a three-leg; stool 


if she chose, 
“ And now, if ye plaze, Mister Bill, will ye be 
after tellin’ me wan thing and that isn’t two.’” 

“What is it, Kitty ?” 

“Did you think Ya be after denying an interest 
in me bould little sdjer boy, that has a heart like a 
lion and a mouth like a cherry, and is the most 
illigant dancer just that ever flung a leg ?” 

“No, Kitty, no; it is not the nature of your 
countrywomen to be ashamed of the one they give 
their heart to, I know that. And as to the danc- 
ing, I hope to see the day, not far distant, when I 
may dance at your wedding !” 

“Sure, that'll not be till the cruel war is over,” 
said Kitt, with a laugh. “And thin, maybe, there'll 
be more of yez sailing in the same ship wid poor 
little Kitty, and good luck be wid us all.” 

Frank Stark came in a few moments after this 
conversation was over, and, with a bright smile on 
bis manly face, told Bill he had just had a fine 


r. 

7 ist is it 7" ted ou oti bod ee 

commisaion e general’s guard 
said Frank. oe y 
“You took it, of course?” 
“Why not? Foul have big pay and a pair of 
not ‘ou’ ve and a pair o! 
shoulder straps.” oy isi 

“Bil, what have I done that you talk this way to 
me?” 

“Why, Frank, I talk nothing, mean nothing, bat 
kindness. We scouts get less pay, and meet a 
thousand more perils than those who hold higher 
rank. You are a brave, true man, loyal to the 
heart’s core, and [ owe yous great deal for the kind, 
brave acts you have done for me and my family. t 
wish to see you do well.” 

“Then keep me where you can see it. I shall 
serve as a scout, and under your eye, or nowhere.” 

“ Brother, never iy to urge such friends as Frank 
to leave you,” said Lottie, gently; ‘for where 
your daring leads you th ill follow to shield.” 

“Or to avenge,” said Wild Bill, gloomily. “For 
my part I want to be out and doing, though I know 
I shall go under before long. T fect it, and have 
since I had a dream the other night.” 

“Dreams are the sleeping low only of the 
thought. No man should be so weak as to be in- 
fluenced by his dreams,” said Lillie, with grave 
earnestness. 

“T can’t help it; but when a man dreams that he 
dies by the hand of a woman, and knows that he 
never thought of a woman except with kindness, it 
ts something to wi about !” 

“Did you drame that a woman killed ye for sure, 
Mr. Bill ?’ asked Kitty. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Then, sure, sir, it'll be a man that does it, for 
drames always go by contraries.” 

Wild Bill shook his head and then said— 

“Tf you'll all listen, I'll tell the dream exactly as 


it was. Then, maybe you'll not wonder at the hold 
it has upon me.” 

Every one drew near the easy-chair which Bill, as 
an invalid, yet used, and he went on to relate 

: HIS DREAM. 

“T thought that Buffalo Bill and me, with about 
forty or fifty of our sort—all scouts—were in camp 
in one of the sweetest spots in all Missouri, down on 
the Saint Francis, with our horses all picketed, 
supper on the fire, and me just ready to eat it, when 
in rode one of the boys in blue as fast as he could 
come, and told us General Carr was in all fired 
pickle down towards the Ozark range and wanted 
all the help he could get. 

“T thought we didn't wait to eat supper, or ask 
questions, but were up and off in less time than it 
would take a Dutchman to bolt a bologna. 

“We went on at a gallop, for we could hear 
cannon from the start, and, after a while, we got 
into the hill country, and then we heard the crack 
of the rifles. 

“We went no slower for this, but soon came where 
there was a chance to take a hand in. 

caer enough, our folks were getting whipped 
awful, 

“The batteries over on some hills across were 
mowing our men down by hundreds, 

“Bat Bill, says he to me: 

“Mate, we can't stand this. Their guns must 
be taken or capsized !’ 

“T gaid yes, and we went for ’em! Oh, it was 
glorious! the way we went in, over and through 
rank after rank, till we got to the guns! We had 
a fight there, you'd better believe, for it was revolver 
to revolver, and knife to sabre; but we got the 


“Td just taken off my hat to give one hurrah, 
when a hand clutched my throat, a knife came 
hissing down hot into my heart, and, as I folt the 
blood spout, I looked up and saw the faco of a 


woman. She had done it. 

«“¢There’s your pay for killing Dave Tutt!’ she 
cried. ‘Go where y is, and him Sal Perkins 
sent you there!’ 


“T choked ; I tried to say something to Bill about 
Lillie and Lottie, but I couldn’t, for the blood was 
all in my throat. 

“The woman laughed at me like a devil, and it 
made me so mad that I struggled to rise and strike 
her, for I was down, I thought, and I hit my head 
euch an awful thump against the wall that it woke 
meup. It was a dream—I know that; but it is a 
and I feel that I shall die soon, and by a 
woman’s hand.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Bill! Don’t talk that way ! it is 
foolish! Lillie, cheer him up with a song, or we'll 
all get the blues, for they’re a-catching as the 
measles.” 

Lillie laughed, seized her guitar, and, in a clear, 
ringing voice, sung : 

A BATTLE SONG. 
“ The tem! is breaking 
In ce the land; 
‘The firm earth is shaking 
Like a storm-beaten strand 5 
Proud armies are moving 
Like clouds on the blast, 
And patriots proving 
Their manhood at last. 
‘Then up in array, 
And on to the fray— 
‘Yes, up and away, 
‘Where the war lightnings play 1°" 


Bill forgot his dream in a moment, and his dark 
eyes flashed proudly as ahe closed the verse, and he 
said. 


“That is the music to get well on. I'll be in the 
saddle in a week—see jf I’m not.” 

The good girl would have sung another verse for 
him, but at that instant the noble banker, Mr. La 
Valliere, entered with his bright-eyed “Lou,” her 
hair floating in soft waves down her fair neck and 
shouldera, and the music was for a time inter- 


rupted. 
Por where little “Lou” came there was music 
without singing, one may be sure. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 171.) 


——— 


ANGELINA, having said that she was twenty-five 
years old, Augustus expressed great surprise, re- 
marking, “ How can that possibly be, Angelina? I 
was born on the same day with yourself, and, being 
twenty-nine, it must be—” “Ah! but you must 
remember, Augustus, that you have lived much 
faster than I.” 

THE statement is made that during one of Prince 
Arthur's receptions in Washington a well-known 
matron went among the girls, exclaiming, “ Blush 
a lee | blysh a little! It will look more Eng- 
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“THE LAST PLANK.” 


Adrift at sea! 

‘The sport of maddened billows, 

‘Watle on their downy pillows 

‘The geepers sleep and dream 
Unoonsciously. 
‘Tho last hope o'er— 

No human ear to hear him, 

No hope of succour near him, 

Down, down he sinks beneath the waves, 
‘To rise no more! 


No! onoo again 
Life tries her hand of cunning, 
‘And sends the swift blood ranning 
Along the wenkened limbs—the hands 
Clutch, as in paint 


A plank in sight ! 
A life-buoy ia mid-ocean, 
By angels set in motion 
T bring a drowning wretch x 
From death to life. 
Saved, saved at last! 
To God be all the glory— 
Go tell the wondrous story, 
And bless His holy name 
For dangers past. 





Tux chief productions of Alaska are ice and cod- 
fish, The ice crop is now a quarter of a mile thick. 
Why don’t some enterprising Yankee go up there 
and load an iceberg with cod fish, and navigate it 
ann to civilization? What acool thing he’d make 
of it 


Tne gipsies in the Hop Garden in Pesth have a 
curious way of looking after the honesty of their 
money collector. The person entrusted with the 
mission of taking the hat round among the crowd 
had a living fly put in his left hand, while he holds 
the plate with his right. When he returns with 
the funds he must bring the fly back alive, as a 
sign that he has not taken any money from the 
common property; but if the fly be wanting, 
or even dead, he does not get his share of the 
money, 





BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
Correspondence. 


%a" Al Communications to be addressed to the Réttor, Ma. 
Ewin J. Bart, 178, Fleet 


Biret, B.C. 
We cannot, 


under any circumstances, undertake to give 
advice in the columns of this Journal, 
°° Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rale we 
cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in ashorter 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


°a® Correspondents who wish to receive replies 61 
‘must in cases send STAMPED directed envelopes. Band 











Aw ADMIRER.—The Prince of Wales is the title usually borne 
by the eldest son or heir apparent of the King or Queen 


egnant ot Great Britain and Ireland. Bofore the reign 


of Edward I, the eldest son of the prince was called 

lord prince. The title of the Princes of Wales originally 

distinguished the native princes of that country. The 

eldest son of the King or Quoen ant is, by inheritance, 
ward the Black Prince was first 


Duke of Cornwall. 
Greated Duke of Cornwall on the death of his uncle John 
Eltham, who was the last Earl of Cornwall, and by the 
grant under which the ttle was then conferred the duke- 
lom is inherited by the eldest living son of the helrap- 
at. If the duke succeed to the crown, the duchy vests 
his eldest son, but if there be noeldestson, the dukedom 
remains with the king, the helt presumptive being in no 
gato entitled to it. The tities now borne by the Prince of 
Wales are Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, Duke of 
Saxony, Duke of Cornwall and Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, 
Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of 
REGINALD MonTMain.—(1.) Of Messrs. Longman and Co. 
‘Paternoster Row. ‘ehave searched, and cannot 
any such river. (8.) The Pix, which 19 beld at the Mint, 
is a Kind of tribunal of judgment between the actual 
coiners and the owners, as the trial known by the same 
name in the Court of Exchequer 1s to test the quality of 
the money as between the Master of tke Mint and the 
people, The Chancellor of the Exchequer generally pre- 
Sides, or, in his absenco, the Lord High Chancellor. (4.) 
‘Yea;'by the Pope. (5.) Must stand over, 
Tom ‘Tavcx.—Juan Leon, al 








Vartos, who had been conv' hung at 
the Oid Bailey on Monday morning. ry 32nd, 1864. 
The vessel on board which the ities were committed 


was called the “ Flowery Land.” 

Ouiver CromwzLL.—(1.) You are not very tall for your 
ago, nor Js your welght extraordinary, (2, jin many parts 
of England May Day isstillkept up. (8.) Your writing is 
not good for your age. jhether you are likely to improve 
depends very much upon, yourself, 

ontypool).—(1.) ‘They are not 
es.” but salaries. The salary is £5,000 per 
annum. (%.) The same salary is attached to the ottice of 

Home Becretary. (8.) It is generally pronounced Peli 
el . . 





BLL. ave never read an authenticated edition of the 
hero's exploits; but as you know all about your fore- 
fathers, if wrong, you can set us right, for which we will 


thank you, 

Loup WAnbEr.— (1) Inqulte of a dealer : we cannot tell 

you. (2.) Allof them. gs) As many as Nature has given 

im. (4.) Your writing 1s not so “ very” bad, but practice 
‘will improve it; you aro only thirteen. 

MAXWELL Favt.—Thero is little doubt but the fault Hes 
with your bookseller. It is not at all likely that the 
“wrong” papers would be sent. We have never had any 
other complaints. 

F. ApDams.—You will find, and much better than our space 
will allow us to tell you, all you want in the “* Royal 
Agricultural Journal." 

. McK.—(1.) 28. 8d. all complete. (2.) No. (3,) Not fora 

Jong ti to come; full. (4.) About 5s. 6d. 

A, H. P.—“ Unlucky Bob” was completed in 15 numbers. 
Those, and the postage, would cost about 1s. 6d. 

Tom Lestz.—You will find the question answered in No. 
46; but there is no enlisting going on. 

PuNCHER.—Why, the tickets, of course, when they are 


advertised for. 
Giles Evergreen ” is now publishing in penny 


InquisiTor.— 
‘weekly numbers. 

Wasitnaton.—We are obliged by your offer, but have no 
room at present. 

Joun.—You had better,.as a matter of certainty, send in 
“all” the tickets, he drawing will be coming on, 

RomvLvs.—(1.) About fourteen. (2.) Shortly. 

Sam SxgapnirT.—The * Ancient Mariner ” is by Coleridge. 

E. Momrimgn.—(1.) Yes. (2.) No. 


























THE BOYS OF ENGLAND SWIMMING 
GUIDE, 
(SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED,) 


Contains ical illustrations for learning to swim, dive, 
Pra et, bead tee ee a 


PRICE 24, OR, BY POST, 34. 
ALSO 
NOW READY, 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND ORICKET 
GUIDE, 


Containing the revised rales of the game, and Portraits of 
renowned Cricketers. 


PRICH 24., OR, BY POST, 34 


NOW READY. 
Part I. of 
THE RIVAL APPRENTICES: 


A TALE OF THE BIOTS OF 1780, 
Price 4a 








PART XL. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 


IS NOW READY, 
Price Sixpence ; or, Post free from our office, Sevenpence. 
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NEXT WEEK! 
‘We shall lay before our readers the particulars of a 
SERIES OF MAGNIFICENT GIFTS 


to be continued week by week, of most novel, am 1 
and instructive kind. u as 


‘These will entirely differ from anything hitherto 
sive with tay jousnal 


Notice the Announcement —Neat Week. 
CHEVY CHASE; 
on, 
THE BATTLE ON THE BORDER. 








This splendid story, originally published in the BOYS 
OF ENGLAND, will, by request of hundreds of readers be 


BEPRINTED IN WEEKLY NUMBBRS, 

In 8 convenient form for binding when complete, 
SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS ; SUPUEB 
PAPER AND TYPE. 

ORDER EARLY OF YOUR NEWSAGENTS 
CHEVY CHASE. 

No. 1 will be published Wednesday, Apeil 20th, 
Price 1d. Weekly; Monthly Parts, 4d. 
- 
TRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


Now ready, the BOYs OF ENGLAND and YOUNG MEX OF 
GREAT BRITAIN Guide Book, giving hints and instroc- 


tions upon 
WALKING, 
RUNNING, 
and JUMPING, 
Price Twopence. 
*,* Be eure and ask for the Boys OF ENGLAND 
Edition. 





TOM DARING ; or, FAR FROM HOME. 
‘The above named lar and highly interesting tale, 
being constantly inquired for, will be republished in > 
‘Weekly Numbers, price 1d., and Monthly 
Parts, price 4d. 
‘The paper, printing, and pictures will be of the very best 
degcriptica, 32d a veS} lange tae i eetlohpeie ss 
Notice, the first numbers shortly. 


Re-lasue, in « cheap and complete form, of the Popular 
Story of the 
YOUNG APPRENTICE ; 


on, 
THE WATCH-WORDS OF OLD LONDON, 
In three Divisions at One Shilling cach. 


Each division will contain, {u addition to the numerou 
whole-pege Coleured Pictures, about 24 Iinstrations ard 
200 pages of reading, bound in stiff covers, oloth back, &<. 

‘May be had from all booksellers, price 1s., or direct from 
our Office, 173, Fleet Street, post free 1s. 24. 


ce ee ee 
IMPORTANT TO OUR READERS. 


‘The Splendid Story of 
GILES EWVERGRESXEN: 
OR, FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY. 
NOW PUBLISHING. 

This Work will be supplied to order. One Penny 

eee ee 


OASES FOR BINDING. 


Subsoribers are requested to observe that Oases for Bind- 
ing the “ NIGHT-GUARD” and “ ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ 
LAIR” can be had of the Booksellers for #d., of 8d. post 
free; and for “‘ RUPERT DREADNOUGHT” for 1s,, of post 
free, 1s. 2d. The Volumes of the aboye Works oan also be 
had at the following prices :— 

* Alone in the Pirates’ Lair,” bound in green aod gold, 
1s. 94 ; or, 28, post free, 
‘The “ Night-Guard,” bound in green and gold, 2%; °%, 
post free, 28, 3d. 
“ Rupert Dreadnought,” bound in blue and gold, 4& ; Of 
post free, 4s, 6d. 


ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE MIMIC STAGE. fs 

Our Readers sre informed that all for the Plas 
lasued by MH BRETT will bear his autagroph, with tt 
following notice pasted on the back :— 

“Mr. Epwin J. Brert’s Stage for the Bors i 
ENcLanp, Yourc MEN oF GREAT BBITAIR, 
Boys or THE WORLD.” = 

Any Stages that do not bear the above notice are 
imitations of hls Stages, and our Beaders are reqeenad 20+ 














to purchase them, 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor, EDWIN J. BRETT, 173, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 
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“*PAKE MY ADVICE, AND GO,’ SAID THE STRANGE MAN.” 




















DISOWNED; yard he waited a moment, while Richard, rush- 
g up to him, his first benefactor, grasped him 
OR, A MIS-SPENT LIFE. |py'the hand, saying— ; 
(THE TRUE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE.) “What ails you, sir? Can I do anything for 
thor of * ¥ on-Heant,” “Tue Niaut- | 3°U! . : 
hae acta mee ian Sir Launcelot, now recovering, placed his 


hand on Richard’s head benevolently, saying— 
CHAPT “ My lad, both you and I are in great danger 
4 i I have been hunted to-day by a set of humar 
Uy @ IR LAUN( sso agitated, and so out | bloodhounds, and I fear me I shall not even now 
Yi ap of th, that for a moment he could not | be able to tell you all I wish.” 
speak. “Had we not better fly to the school ?” criet 
Leaning up against the grey wail of the church- | Richard, forgetting entirely the punishment that 
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IR V.—(econtinued.) 
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would of course follow his midnight escape, and 
only thinking of some vague danger in the 
present. 

“No, no,” said Sir Launcelot, “I am afraid 
that down yonder lane are lurking a second body 
of villains, Listen to me. I expect that after 
this night I shall not see you for some time—it 
may be years. But, be assured that I shall con- 
tinue to forward to Mr. King the money for 
your support and education, Do not leave the, 
school at the solicitation of anyone unless you 
hear from me.” 

He stopped for a moment as he said this, and 
listened. 

No sound broke the stillness of the night save 
the trilling of a night-bird. 

“All is safe yet, I think,” murmured Sir 
Launcelot ; “and now, boy, I will tell you some- 
thing of the mystery which surrounds you— 
something which will live with you all your life 
—something which will make your heart, young 
as it is, burn for revenge.” 

He leaned down so that his lips approached 
Richard's ear. 

Our hero’s heart beat expectantly ; his eyes 
burned gleamingly in anticipation of the sur- 
prise that was coming to him. 

But it was not to be. 

Ere a word could pass, there was a rush of 
fect, and several dark forms came dashing out 
upon them from the shadow of the trees. 

Sir Launcelot had never sheathed his sword 
during the interview, and he now planted his 
back against one of the pillars of the old church- 
yard gate, and prepared to act on the defensive, 
at the same time exclaiming to Richard— 

“ Fly, boy, fly! I can see to myself !” 

“TI will not leave you while you are in 
danger !” cried our hero, boldly. 

This was all he could say, for while he looked 
around him for a weapon the men closed in upon 
Sir Launcelot, 

“ Back ! cowardly rnffians !” shouted Sir Laun- 
celot, as he kept the thronging men back with 
the point of his sword, which seemed to flash 
ana Blea in all their faces at the same moment. 
“ Who are you, and whence come?. Is it my life 
or money you want, that you have hunted me 
thus all day?” , 

“We ncither want your money nor your life, 
Sir Launcelot Ashton,” replied one of the men ; 
“we want yoy, and when we have got you, cither 
peaceably or F force, I am willing to bargain 
that ng harm shall befal you.” 

Sir Launcelot Ashton Jaughed—wildly and 
madly, ag it seemed to Richard’s ears—as if he 
saw the impossibility of escape from the clutches 
of the men who thronged round him. 

“T would not take your word for the life of 
fly,” he cried. “I will either fight my way, or 
will die here and save you the trouble of carrying 
out my lady's wishes.” 

And go saying, ho made a dash in amongst them, 
while Richard, armed with a hedge stake which 
he had torn out during this colloquy, assailed 
some of them from behind. 

The conflict, however, did not last song 

The men were evidently well paid, for they 
disregarded altogcthcr the words and the actions 
of the desperate man, and, while one of them 
‘was cast dawn with a sword thrust through his 
arm, two others scized Sir Launcelot from behind 
and pinioned his arms, 

Then another began to tie a handkerchief over 
his mouth, 

One of the others springing aside, tore the 
hedge stake from Richard’s hands, and flung 
it over the wall far away among the tombs. 

“You're a brave boy, whoever you are,” he 
cried, as he pointed down the lane, “ but that’s 

our way, Against all these what can you do? 

‘ake my advice and go.” 

“Twill not desert him,” cried Richard, “he is 
my friend, and I'll not leave him until Isee what 
you're going to do with him.” 

With these words he struggled violently, and 
succeeded in wresting himself from the man’s 


Pp. 

By this time the men had dragged Sir 
Launcelot Ashton to some distance in an op- 
posite direction to that which they had come. 

Resistance was, of course, of no avail. 

‘When he reached the spot where they again 

topped, he was seized again by the strong hand 


of the man who had first bade him begone, and 
there, helpless to aid, he saw his only friend 
placed in a coach, which had becn concealed 
among the trees on the edge of the lane. 

Then the men jumped up, the horses began to 
move, and the ruffian who held Richard flung 
him savagely to the ground and fled. 

As he jumped up behind the vehicle it was 
driven off at full speed, and the boy, rising half 
broken-hearted from the ground, slowly returned 
along the road to school. 

His mind, as may well be conceived, was in a 
state of utter confusion and excitement, 

Sir Launcelot Ashton, the sole person from 
whom he could expect the unravelment of the 
mystery that enveloped his birth and his pre- 
sent position, was now carried from him ; and, 
from the manner in which he had been taken, it 
seemed very doubtful when, if ever, he should 
see him again. 

However, he determined to act strictly accord- 
ing to his wishes, and to listen to no inducements 
on the part of any one to quit St. Alban’s 
school. 

On reaching the house, he found Newton Rae 
sitting at the open window, anxiously waiting 
his arrival, and in a few moments the rope was 
let down, and Richard had clambered into the 
bedroom. 

“Well,” said he, as he closed the sash, and 
began assisting his friend to undo the knots in 
the bedclothes, preparatory to going to bed, “ has 
anything happened ?” 

“Yes,” said } Newton, in a whisper, “yes, you 
had not been gone many minutes when there 
came a tap at the door, and so I laid down on 
the bed and began snoring. 1 

“Then I heard the voice of Redford Allen 
say— 

“6 Are you there, Master Farmer ?” 

“1 made no answer, go he knocked louder ; 
and I said, in a voice half smothered in the bed- 
clothes— 

“Who's there f” 

“ He said no more, but went away.” 

“Ah! I suppose he was satisfied when he 
heard that,” said Richard; “he thought I had 
ran away from school, perhaps. It would take 
more than his insults tq make me do that. But, 
come, let's jump in and go to slecp. I’m worn 
out.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN WHICH RICHARD fias A SLIGHT TRIUMPH. 


WHEN morning dawned, the remembrance of the 
last night’s strange adveuture was somewhat 
clouded by the recollection of the proceedings 
of the day before, and the promisc of the 
malignant tutor that he would have Richard 
well punished for his involuntary assault. 

On reaching the schoolroom, therefore, he 
was quite prepared to find Mr. King very 
gravely desiring him to walk up to his desk. 

The schoolmaster, who had been appriscd im- 
mediately upon his arrival early that morning, 
of the scene in which Redford Allen had figured 
on the day before, had been very grave when the 
boys assembled for prayers, for the usher, of 
course, had spared no falsehoods to make his 
case good, 

But now as Richard approached him he wore a 
look of unusual severity. » 

“Richard,” he said, “I have heard a very sad 
story in regard to you from Mr. Allen. I donot 
interfere much with your proceedings among 
yourselves, but I willnever suffer insubordination, 
It scems that, taking advantage of some play, you 
deliberately struck Mr. Allen in the face with 
some knotted reeds, and forced him back into the 
water.” 

“ Tis false, sir ; it wassimply an accident,” re- 
plied Richard. i 

Redford Allen was about to speak. 

But Mr. King waved his hand to him to be 
silent. 

The bold, truthful look of the boy at once 
produced its effect upon the mind of the school- 
master. 

“Tell me, Richard,” be said ; “ what have you 





to say?” 
Our hero told his story, plainly and straight- 
forwardly. 





But Allen did not yet despair. 

He counted pon Douglas, whose enmity to. 
wards Richard he imagined would certainly 
cause him to be against him even in this, 

Here he was mistaken. 

Harry Douglas hated Richard—that was tru 
enough. 

But he had also his reputation among hii 
comrades to look to, and he knew well that 
were he to tell a falsehood in regard to the scent 
in the meadows, every one who was present or 
the ground would be ready to stand forward anc 
contradict him, 

‘What have you to say to this, Douglas!" 
asked Mr. Ring. " 

The boy stepped forward, disregarding the 
keen look of warning cast upon him by tke 
usher, 

“Tf you please, I was captain of the other 
six,” said he, “and I am sure that Richard only 
struck him accidentally. He was too much 
taken up with warding off my blows to have 
seen the face of Mr. Allen. Besides, we didn't 
expect, of course, to see it among the reeds.” 

Mr. King glanced quickly at Redford Allen as 
Harry Douglas spoke, and, from the look of 
malicious disappointment and anger he saw on 
it, he at once drew his conclusion. 

For the sake of appearances, however, he ques: 
tioned one or two of the other boys, whose testi- 
mony was entirely in favour of Richard. 

“Well, Mr. Allen,” he said, “I fancy that you 
have made a mistake. These boys all tell the 
same tale. JI am sure they are sorry for wha: 
happened, but I cannot think it was done on 
purpose. Boys, to your lessons.” 

And, amid a suppressed titter from the lads, 
Redford Allen had to pass away to his desk. 

That afternoon, on turning out into the play- 
ground for the traditional half hour after dinue:. 
Richard heard a whispered conference between 
Douglas and Allen. 

“You behaved shamefully,” said the voice of 
the tutor, who was seated behind a hedge. “I 
depended upon you for punishing that young 
villain ; and I was never in my life more sur- 
pit than when I heard you giving evidence in 

is favour.” 

“T couldn't do ing else,” replied Douglas, 
with the careless air of one who knew he had 
the in his power. “I could not disgrace 
myself before all the school by telling lies. But 
it's no use talking about that. It’s over, and 


we'll find plenty of opportunities to pay him out 
yet. The question ig, do you want is money ! 
“Yea,” said Allen; “I do. And another 


thing, I want you to do me a favour to-night. I 
am going out for a little diversion, and, as I want 
to come in very late, I want you to slip down 
and unbolt the door after all are in bed. I tried 
Betty, but she’s no use. She's afraid of losing 
her place.” > 

“All right,” replied Douglas; “I'll do it. 

ut to business. This makes five pounds you 
owe me, You must pay mc, mind, when you 
get your screw from old King, or it'/l all come 
out. I’ve drawn of him by saying that my 
father had forgotten to send me any pockel- 
moncy.”” t. 

“Oh, I shall be sure to restore you all,” sai 
the usher, as he placed the chinking pieces in his 
pocket. ‘And now, as we have ten minutes 
more to spare, let us run across the meadow to 
Cumberland’s, and have a tankard of his foam- 
ing beer.” 

‘And with that Redford Allen rose and led the 
way across the field, followed eagerly by the boy 
whom ho was preparing thus for future run 
and shame. aa 

“Old Skin-and- Bones is a mean-spirite! 
hound,” said Newton Rae; “but I'll tell you 
what, we'll punish him to-night.” 

“How?” asked Richard, eagerly, 
course, was anxious to punish his enemy 
malignant and unnecessary hatred. 

“We will wait to-night,’ eaid Newton Rac, 
“until Douglas has unbolted the door for him, 
then we will bolt it again and he'll have to knock. 
Oh, won’t there be a fine row—he’s sure to com? 
in drunk.” 

“ Drunk !” < 

“Yes, certain, He’s gone out with 
fellows after his own heart, and, as sure 
comes in, he will be rolling tipsy. Mr. 
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sil open, the door far. him and there'll be such 
a soene |” 

“But we'd better not do this together,” said 
Richard Farmer, “‘we might be discovered. It 
will be best to draw lots who is to do it.” 

Newton Rae, after a little demur, consented to 
this, and the lot fell upon Richard Farmer. 

Evening at length came, and both our young 
conspirators were on the tiptoe of expectation. 

Redford Allen obtained permission to go out, 
end the boys retired to rest at the usual time. 

It was not properly Richard’s bed-room in 
which he had been confined on the previous 
ugbt, but only a spare one; and this evening 
te returned to his proper quarters—that is, into 
achamber containing six boys besides himeelf, 
ewton Rae being one. 

Harry Douglas slept in an adjoining room. 

“Boys,” said Newton, when they had closed 
the door, and locked it against all intrusion, 
“boys, if Iam not wrong, Skin-and-Bones is no 
favourite among you.” 

A succession of groans followed this, 

“Well, then, I am sure you will all be glad to 
hear that this night he has every chance of being 
feverely punished for his treatment of our new 
{nend, Richard Farmer.” (Cheers). 

“Don't make so much noise, you friends of 
the usher,” said Rae, with a laugh, “ or we shall 
have a visit from Douglas to see what’s up. If 
joa will listen quietly now I will explain.” 

Briefly he told the plan, which, it is needless 
to say, was received with boundless delight, and 
with three eur pee cheers for our hero. 

When these had been given Dick said, 

“Friends, Iam now going down.” 

“Now !” said Rae ; “it is too soon.” | 
_ “No, no, 'l hide myself and watch Douglas's 
doings. There's a capital place there to hide be- 
hind Mr. King’s long cloak.” 

And so opening the door, he gently glided 
down in his stocking feet ; and without meeting 
any one, ensconced himself near the door. 

He was not at all too soon. 

_ Only ten minutes elapsed before a slight creak- 
ing of the stairs told that Douglas was also 
descending. 

Slowly he approached the door and noiselessly 
Sid back the bolta. 

An idea now occurred to Richard, and drawing 
4 pin from bis clothes, he stuck it quickly, 
though slightly, into Douglas's foot. 

The suddenness of the shock rather than the 
hurt, which was but little, caused Dou; glas to utter 
aloud cry, and in an instant the echoolmaster’s 
“oor was opened, 

What's that?” cried he, “Is any one 
there?” 

Douglas, fearful of being caught, slunk away, 





and seeing a door opened, plunged headlong in, | 


filling among sharp and dirty lumps of coal, 
te had, in his hurry, crept into the coal- 
lls mouth was closed now, however, in spite 
i the pain and inconvenience he felt ; and the 
“avy tread of Mr. King was now heard descend- 
‘ng from the first floor. 

it tichara began now to tremble for himeelf, for 
: Je were found in such an equivocal position 
7 ould certainly have to make a clean breast 


is However, Mr. King did not make any 
vestigation, but walked straight to the door. 
eg bess me, bless me!” he said; “ how care- 
S, tobe sure! The door is not even bolted. 
must speak to Allen in the morning about this.” 
A of course, imagined that the usher was in 
as now comfortably snoring in bed ; and, 


- ving bolted the door, he once more ascended 


‘he stairg, 


eqJtuelag, who had heard all, crept back, and 

to hee undoing the fastenings, glided away 
is room, 

fe Kehara at once secured the door, and, after a 

vTrulnates, ascended also. 

es al fies was better than ever now, for it 

cor ean utter mystery to Douglas how the 
Thee. to be locked twice. 

a in Toar of langhter which greeted Douglas’s 

ate he intr his room told the conspirators what 

the j ¢ Was in; but there was no time now for 

indulgence of mirth, 

aenocemen lie atill and patiently now for the 


CHAPTER VII. 


BEDFORD ALLEN MAKES HIS FIRST ESSAY 
IN COMEDY. 


For two hours the old school-house was wrapped 
in the most complete quietude. 

The interior seemed as still and solemn as the 
moonlight that lay upon the green sward in ex- 
quisite silver patches, 

Everyone, even our hero (who had made a re- 
solution to remain awake to see the fun) had 
nodded off to sleep, when on the still air there 
rang out a wild, unearthly yell. 

A yell enough to wake the dead! 

A long, despairing yell as from one in morta: 
agony or terror. 

Not a living being was there in the whole of 
St. Alban’s school-house bus heard it ; and, ina 
few minutes, Mr. King, who slept in a room 
overlooking the playground, was looking out of 
the window in terror. 

It was from the playground that the sound of 
woe had proceeded, and the boys in our hero’s 
room had here the best of it, as their room was 
directly above that of the master’s, and in a 
moment every head was poked out in the utmost 
anxiety. 

For a moment nothing could be secn untila 
suppressed groan drew their attention to a spot 
where two black things were waving about in the 
moonlight like the arms of a windmill. 

“Dear me! give me my pistols, Emma,” cried 
Mr. King. “T must go and see to this.” 

“Quick, Newton, dress!” cried Richard 
Farmer, slipping on his things ; “we must go 
down and help Mr. King, and see, too, what is 
the matter.” 

Before, however, we descend also into the 
playground with our hero and his companions, 
we must follow the steps of the usher, and tell 
how he fared. 

Having spent his evening as Newton had said, 
in the company of his “congenial spirits,” he 
sallied forth from the “Bishop and Sceptre” 
about midnight. 

He was in that happy state at this moment, 
that for some few moments he stood swaying to 
and fro on the rough pavement, in a state of 
utter uncertainty as to which way he was to go; 
but at length a dim recollection seemed to rush 
into his addled brain, and he began his route, 

How many times he rolled from the pavement 
into the road, how many times he embraced 
the trees in frantic efforts to save himself, 
;or how he stood now and then apostrophis- 
ing, in no very measured terms, the double 
moon and double lamps, and double everything 
which appeared to his muddled brain, I need not 
pause to tell. 

At length, by great physical exertion, he 
reached the school door, and producing a key 
from his pocket inserted it in the lock, 

But in vain, of course. 

“Well, this—is—stoo—bad,” he spluttered. 
“T'll pay Dick out for this. This was done on 
purpose, I s'pose. What's to be done?” 

He stood for a minute or two scratching his 
head for ideas, 

Then, at length, a magnificent scheme pre- 
sented itself to his mind. 

Towards the window of one of the spare rooms 
there ascended a sloping roof which was easily 
reached from the playground by any one in their 
sober senses. 

This window was rarely fastened, and the room 
door had no lock. 

He would scale the playground wall, therefore, 
and then, crawling up the ascending roof, defeat 
the machinations of Harry Douglas. 

No sooner thought of than attempted. 

Crawling up the wall, he succeeded in reach- 
ing the top ; but no sooner had he done so than 
he tried to rise, lost his balance, and fell head 
foremost into a water-butt. 

Fortunately for him there was no water in it, 
only a thick sediment of mud and dirt and re- 
fuse. 

Otherwise he would certainly have been 
choked. 

Ag it was he could not move or even call for 
help. 

The one despairing cry—the yell of terror 
which had roused up all the inmates of the 
schoolhouse—had escaped his lips as he fell. 











Then, except occasional moanings, all was 
silent. 

The schoolmaster and a crowd of boys were svon 
in the ground ; but except the lads who were in 
the secret, no one had any suspicion that the long 
legs which were waving about so idiotically in the 
air were those of the usher. 

. “What isthe matter? How did you get there?” 
asked Mr. King. “Who are you?” 

A long groan of agony was the only response 
to these enquiries. 

“Tt is some thief,” said Mr. King, grasping 
the pistol he had brought with him. “ Pull him 
out, boys. Don’t be afraid. I'll shoot him if he 
tries to move.” 

The lads, who had now recognized the long, 
lanky legs of Skin-and-Bones, now seized hold of 
them and drew him out. 

“ Bring him,” cried Mr. King, “we'll lock him 
up all night, and he shall go to the lock-up in 
the morning.” 

In a few moments Redford Allen stood in the 
hall in the full glare of the lighted Jamp. 

His mouth was so full of dirt, and he was so 
exhausted, that he had been unable to give any 
account of himself ; but, now that he was recog- 
nised by all, he was greeted with a roar of 
laughter, in which the schoolmaster could not 
help joining. 

He did indeed look a most comical figure. 

His face was ghastly pale, his eyes blood- 
stained, his hair full of thick mud_ streaming 
over his features, his mouth blubbery, his features 
hardly distinguishable for filth, which dripped, 
too, from his lace handkerchief. 

He glanced at the bled group with an 
idiotic stare, for in consequence of the blood 
which had been forced into his brain by stand- 
ing on his head he had not become sober. 

“Well, sir! this is pretty behaviour, and a 
pretty example to my pupils,” said Mr. King, 
when at length he recovered from his explosion 
of laughter. ‘ Pray explain yourself.” 

“T think I'd rather go to bed,” aaid Skin-and- 
Bones, who was really so exhausted that had he 
not been held up by the boys he would have 
fallen. 

“Go, then, sir,” said Mr. King, severely, 
“and in the morning let me see you in my 
private study, before prayers.” 

The usher without another word staggered 
up to his room, and the school-house soon re- 
sumed its usual quiet. 

The next morning prayers were said very late, 
and Redford Allen came into the room, looking 
very spruce, but very serious. 

He did not leave the school till he had evi- 
dently had a severe talking to. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE OLD PORTRAIT GALLERY 
—PREPARATIONS FOR PLEASANT HOURS, 


TIME glided away, and the pleasant month of 
June came in. 

During this time a simple event had taken 
place, but one which influenced in @ great de- 
gree our hero’s future life, a 

I have said that the grounds of St. Alban’s 
School joined the estate of Sir Humphrey Aller- 
ton, and that the stream, whose deep waters had 
been so disastrous to Redford Allen, formed a 
kind of boundary. 

Wandering here one night he saw a vision of 
beauty—a young girl of his own age, with lovely 
bright blue eyes and dark brown hair and a 
sylph-like form. 

With this little fairy, the daughter of Sir 
Humphrey, he soon formed an acquaintance, 
and many a half hour, when he was anxiously 
looked for in the playground, he could have been 
found sitting by the side of the stream, twining 
flowers to deck her hair. 

It was upon one evening, in the dusk, that 
Millicent Allerton and Richard were just taking 
leave, that Sir Humphrey approached them. 

He smiled as he saw their confusion. 

“Fear not, my lad,” he said, “fear not. I 
have heard of you from Millicent and from Sir 
Launcelot Ashton. Come with me, and let us 
have a nearer inspection of you.” 

The tall, grand old man somewhat overaw 
the schoolboy; 
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“ TI am afraid I shall be late from the school,” 
he stammered. 

“Never mind,” replied Sir Humphrey. “I will 
see that you are not in trouble through me. 
Come, we shall just be in time for supper.” 

So saying, he took Millicent’s hand, and, 
patting Richard familiarly on the head, led the 
way towards the Hall. 

shall not pause to describe the place. 

It wasa splendia specimen of an old ancestral 
mansion, and that is saying enough. 

The supper was a very formal one, but yet 
both Sir Hum, rey and Lady Allerton made him 
welcome, an ‘ter the mcal was over, the 
baronet said— 

“ Do you like pictures, Master Richard Say—— 
Imean Farmer f” 

“Yes, sir ; I worship them,” said our hero, 
trathfally. 

“Then I will show you my gallery,” he added, 
with a significant look at his wife. “Come ; you, 
Millie, may come too.” 

The grand, dreary old corridor was full of 
strange portraits—portraits of ancient ancestors 
—of ge old knights, and dames of high degree, 
and Richard stared and wondered as he passed 


hrey seemed to take a wonderful 
interest all of a sudden in this monumental cor- 
ridor through which he had paced so often— 
which was his favourite walk—which he, in fact, 
knew by heart. 

Presently, stopping opposite the portrait of a 
lady, he turned upon it the full light of the lamp 
he carried, saying, 

“There is a lovely face, child. Took at it.” 

It was indeed a beautiful being whose linea- 
ments were there pourtrayed upon the canvas. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” says the 
poet 5 and truly, a glance at such a face would 

orm in your mind an idea that would never 
leave it until death. 

Bright blue eyes—golden curle—sunlit cheeks 
—laughing lips. 

Richard stood and gazed as one petrified. 

A faintness invaded his heart. 

The beauty of what he saw seemed to dazzic 
and bewHder, not please him, and he leaned 
against the wall for support, hiding his face. 

“What ails you, boy?” asked Sir Humphrey, 
kindly. “Tell me.” 

“I do not know,” said Richard, clutching 
Millie's hand,“ but I was wishing that such a facc 
as that might be my mother’s.” 

“@ood God !—I mean, my dear boy,” said 
Sir Humphrey, as he fixed his eyes intently 
upon him, “ perhaps your wish may be gratified 
some day. Let us go back to the ladies.” 

Then he muttered to himself— 

“By Heaven | Sir Launcelot has spoken the 
truth, and, if Z live, he shall be righted.” 

Richard heard the words, and saw the manner, 
and in his heart, from that moment, wild hopes 
and desires arose, which the Future, big with 
disappointment, was destined to scorn and over- 
throw. 

He had too much sense of his age and pecu- 
liar position in the house to ask Sir Humphrey 
Allerton the meaning of his words, though he 
yearned to do 80, and soon after he took leave 
of his new friends, and departed with a note 
from Sir Humphrey Allerton, stating who had 
detained him. 

“Suppose we have a pic-nic,” said Douglas 
to Newton Rae on the next day; “it will be 
a half holiday to-morrow, and the weather pro- 
mises to be fine.” 

Newton, of course, the idea with de- 
light, but he naturally deplored the absence of 
“the girls.” 

“ Oh,” laughed our hero, “ my mind's made 
up on that point ; we'll have the girls too. I’ve 
told Millie Allerton of the scheme, and she'll 
bring six other friends.” 

“How jolly! But old Skin-and-Bones, how 
shall we get his consent? Ic'll be sure to go 
too.” 


“ Yes; but he'll be in good humour. He's 
going to take us to Lanborne Lake, you know, 
and—but, come, will you leave it to me?” 

“ Yes, with all my heart, But how about the 
provisions?” 

“ We'll go down town to-night and get them ; 
or, better still, we'll collect the boys, get their 








money, and take old Betty into our confidence. 
She'll know best what to get.” 

This plan was at once agreed on, and received 
by all, even Harry Douglas, with inexpressible 
delight. 

As may be imagined, the dawn of that day 
was looked forward to with eager impatience. 

At length the morning broke, bright and 
beautiful. 

Golden beams, on the cornfields, on the green 
pastures, on the shimmery lake far away, on the 
old ruins. 

The two hours of study, which (it being Satur- 
day) was all that was demanded of them, ap- 
peared quite endless, but at length the wished- 
for hour of dinner came. 

The dinner itself, of course, was non est, as, by 
permission of Mr. King, the pic-nic was to take 
place at the old ruins. 

Redford Allen was in high spirits, 

Fish of every kind was to be found in the 
lake beneath the shadow of the old castle, and 
he looked forward with unaffected delight to 
the hours which would succeed the more noisy 
pleasures of the boys, 

Sothe ladsset out ‘ 
in joyous spirits, 
little dreaming of 
the extraordinary 
event which would 
turn their pleasant 
party into a scene 
of discord. 

Released from 
school discipline, 
they danced mer- 
rily along the sunlit 
lanes and across 
the meadows, until 
at length the place 
of destination was 
reached, 

The ruins were 
those of a castle 
which had suffered 
attack from many 
a hostile army, and 
only a wall or two, 
with pancless win- 
dows, reared their 
heads above the 
greensward : cx: 2 
cepting only the keep, which, battered and moss 
covered, still frowned over the pleasant, quict 
waters of the lake. : 

Within the walls, in the shadow of this keep, 
the boys assembled, and soon began the unlading 
of their baskets, 

This operation did not occupy any great space 
of time, and soon white cloths conccaled the 
grecnsward, and pies and patés, and wine and 
cakes, and sundry other delicacies, were placed 
on them. : 

The usher’s surprise at these delicacies was 
scarcely over, when a bevy of pretty, bright-eyed 
girls burst into the enclosure, and, to his horror, 
took their seats on the green grass among the 
laughing scholars, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 178.) 
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ARTILLERY 


AN Elmira deacon, in speaking in alate week-day 
meeting, exhorted his hearers to prepare for death, 
“ag.” said he, “if nobody dies in our society during 
the present year, our sexton will have to give up 
his undertaking business.” : 

“You say,” said a judge toa witness, “that the 
plaintiff resorted to an ingenious use of circumstan- 
tial evidence ; state just exactly what you mean by 
that.” “ Well,” said the witness, “ my exact mean- 
ing is that he lied.” " 

‘MaNLy EMPLOYMENT.—Before the invention of 
jack chains, poor boys were hired to turn the spits in 
the kitchens of the wealthy, and an old writer says, 
“They licked the dripping-pan, and grew to be 
huge, lusty knaves.” i 

Tue Root or Inish Evit.—It used to be said 
that the Irish pcople were unwise in relying on 
the potato. Their reliance on ’tatura was foolish 
enough, but still more foolish is their faith in 
agitators. i 

“Doctor, how came you and ’Squire Lucas to 
be such great friends?” ““I don’t know, unless it 


was because I attended his wife when she was|YeaTs. | 


attacked with diptheria, and was unable to cure 
her,” 


ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 
By the Author of * Past amp Pagsent,” &c., &c, 


————— 
UR last chapter contained an 
account of the frightful 
events which desecrated 
the Sabbath on the 25th 
June, 1848. 

On Monday morning, the 
26th, the rebels continued 
3 to defend their barricades 

EE = with the most obstinate de- 
termination, and some of these barricades were 
as formidable as regular engineers could have 
constructed, being built of paving stones of a 
hundredweight each, and blocks of building 
stone weighing tons. The houses covering them 
were occupied, and from them a deadly fire was 
kept on troops who could hardly see their 
opponents. 

General Lamoriciére, who directed in person 
the operations of the troops, ordered cannon and 
mortars to be brought up, and after the heavy 
artillery had made a clear breach through the 








ATTACKING THE BARRICADES, 


barriers and reduced many of the adjacent 
houses to a heap of ruins, the soldiers rushed in 
and put to the sword all whom they found with 
arms in their hands on the other side. 

The chief point of attack was the celebrated 
Faubourg St. Antoine, which: we have already 
mentioned as having been distinguished in all 
Parisian insurrections. 7 , 

It was surrounded by troops on all sides with- 
in the city ; and it was thought that this focus 
of revolutionary fury would only yield after 8 
severe bombardment. as 

The artillery was placed in position, and 
General Lamoriciére was about to begin the 
cannonade, when General Cavaignac ord 
that a summons should be sent to the infatuated 
inhabitdnts to surrender before opening fire. : 

A certain time was given, and when this had 

assed, the attack began. r 
y Soon, however, an Tadividual appeared with & 
flag of truce, and stated that the insurgents 
were willing to surrender on the terms pro, 
General Cavaignac. ! ™ 
ee delay and misunderstanding at first 
took place, and the combat was partially oF 
newed ; but a second negotiation was opened; 
and the Faubourg finally capitulated. 

General Cavaignac, upon this, at once ee 
signed his dictatorship, and was then unt 
mously invested by the National Assembly set 
the office of President of the Council ; or, int 
words, was made Prime Minister. ie 

The Assembly, or House of Commons ict 
proceeded to draw up a constitution, of Ww 
the outline was as follows :— ina 

The legislative power was to be vested bls. 
single Chamber, called the National earaeel 
consisting of 750 members, elected by a it 
suffrage, with a maximum duration tS hin 

The executive power was to si fal 
a president, elected for four years by wl the 
suffrage, with himself and his relations ae 
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sixth degree ineligible for the next term. The 
national representatives were to receive 25 
francs, or & pound a day, and the president 
about twenty-five thousand pounds a year, with 
a residence. 

The proclamation of the new Constitution 
took place on the 12th November, amidst the 
mar Of cannon, and the display o¢ military! 
pomp, and the public mind was 
almost entirely absorbed by the 
subject of the election of the first 
President of the Republic. 

The contest lay between General 
Cayaignac and Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte, nephew of the Empe- 
ror, and eldest surviving son of 
Lonis, ex-king of Holland, who 
had been elected to the Assembly 
by Paris and several other con- 
stitnencies. 

The result of the election was, 
that the latter was made Presi 
onthe 10th December, 1 b: 
enormous majority, the votes ly 
as follows :— 








Louis Napoleon . 5.434,226 
Cavaignac 1,448,107 
Ledru Rollin 370,119 
Raspail  . 36,900 
Lamartine . 17.910 
It is interesting to remember, 
that, in the course of the ch 







which Louis Napol 
he first assumed his offic: 
dent, he said, “ We hay 
Representatives, a great missi 
fulfil—it is to found a Republi 

In concluding our narrative of the events in 
Franee during the year 1848, it will be instruc- 
tiye to notice the rapid rise, and equally rapid 
fall of the popular favourites there. Since the 
revolution of February three names stood pro- 
minently forward—Lamartine, Cavaignac, and 













hostile parties ; the Arabs being quite as loath to 
give up their arid deserts as the red men have 
been to quit the woods and prairies of America, 
it the French were gifted with indomitable 
rance and energy. 

small party of them happened to be de- 
feated, a larger band quickly came to avenge 
their comrades. 











LOUIS NAPOLEON ADDRESSING THE CHAMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


A chicf named Abd-el-Helim gave the French 
outposts almost as much trouble as Abd-el-Kader 
had done. 

Finding it almost impossible to subdue this 
wild son of the desert by force, it was resolved 
to open negociations with him, and if possible to 
get him to acknowledge the French supremacy 


interval of decorous silence, began to speak of 
the many advantages that would accrue from an 
alliance between the two hostile powers ; all of 
which Abd-el-Helim listened to with a grave 
face. 

When they had finished he spoke, saying that 
no one desired peace more than himself, 

Then the French produced a document fairly 
written in Arabic characters, which 
they wished the chief to sign. 

Its purport was to bind Abd-el- 
Helim to pay a yearly tribute and 
acknowledge the invaders as his 
masters, 

He declined to do so; an; 
words followed, and, as the shei! 
had a large force near at hand, the? 
French began to fancy their lives 
in danger. 

Hospitality, is, however, such a 
d law among the Arabs, that, 
hough urged to put his visitors 
to death, Abd-el-Helim not only 
refused to do so, but gave them an 
escort of his own most trusty men 
to be their defence till they came 
near the French outposts, 

But now comes the worst part of 
the story. 

A few weeks afterwards Abd- 
el-Helim was invited to the French 
head-quarters, where his hosts, in- 
stead of treating him with honour, 
seized him, and sent him as a 
prisoner to France. 

It cannot be denied that many 
cruel deeds were done by both parties, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 132.) 
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THE wretch who can etand in a pair of slippers 
worked for him by his wife and scold ber, isa Brite 
who deserves to have the gout in both feet. 





FRENCH OFFICERS IN THE TENT OF ABD-EL-HELIM, 


Louis Napoleon, and at the close of the year the 

former two were almost forgotten. 

* * * * * 

Turning aside from Parisian affairs, let us take 

4 glance at the progress of the French arms in 
theit North African colony of Algeria. 

A colony I have called it, and 20, to a certain 
extent it was, being colonized by settlers who 
Sceupied the more fertile spots, under the protec- 

‘on of French soldiers. 

Encounters constantly took place between the 


in Algeria. A party of officers accordingly sought 
him, and were soon conducted by Arab scouts to 
the presence of the sheik, who was seated on a 
carpet beneath a tent, his favourite steed stand- 
ing near. 

When Abd-el-Helim was informed of his 
visitors’ object, he courteously invited them to 
be seated on cushions, then ordered pipes and 
small cups of the finest coffee to be placed before 
them. 


They accepted his hospitality, and after an | mad 


AN old lady bought a shroud for her husband the 
other day, remarking that he was not dead yet, or 
particularly ailing, but she ‘didn’t think she should 
ever be able to buy it so cheap again.” 

A WESTERN paper, in recommending a candi- 
date for office, said that “during the rebellion 
he receives wounds enough to kill any ordinary 
mule.” 

THE Most Excivsivz CircLe.—The Arctic " 
which no one has succeeded in getting into. 

SHow may be easily bought ; happiness is hor 
le. 
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TOM LESTER: 


OR, 
THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 
By the Anthor of “ Bos LUMLEY’s SECRET.” 
ge 
OHAPTER XXXV.—(continued). 
a HE man led a horse, which he 


getting clear of 
rode off at a 





mounted on 
the trees, an 
pid pace. 
’ Fenton had carried his in- 
sensible burden about a mile, 
when, as he paused to rest, 
the youth showed signs of 
5 returning consciousness. 
He opened his eyes, recognised Fenton, and, 
staggering to his feet, looked around. 

“ Did you see who did it ?” said he. 

“No, my boy,” replied the farmer. “The shots 
came from the forest, and I could see nothing. 
Some of that murdering Californian gang, I dare 
say. How do you feel, lad?” 

“It is painful,” aaid Tom, raising his hand to 
his wounded head ; “but I can walk now, and 
Lizzie and her mother will be less scared if they 
see that I am able to walk.” 

He was very pale, however, and walked fal- 
teringly. 

They were met at the door of the house by 
Lizzie and her mother, who were scarcely less 
pale than our hero. 

“ What has happened ?” inquired Mrs. Fenton, 
anxiously. 

“ Are you much hurt, Tom?” said Lizzie, lay- 
ing one hand on his arm, the other on his 
shoulder, and looking with an air of concern 
into his countenance, the pallor of which was 
made more terrible in appearance by the 
crimson drops that trickled slowly from his 
‘wound. 

“It is only a graze, Lizzie,” he replied, with 
a faint emile, intended to assure her, “but it 
bled much, and the shock stunned me for a 
time, and I have not quite got over it.” 

“It isa mercy he was not killed,” observed 
Fenton. “The first shot passed close to his 
head, and if he had not turned to see where it 
came from, the second must have gone through 


his skull.” 
exclaimed Lizzie and her mother 


“Shot!” 
together. 

“ Aye,” said the farmer. “But never mind 
talking about it, missus. Doctor it up a bit, 
and I will tell you the story afterwards.” 

Tom sat down, and submitted his wounded 
head to the examination of Mrs. Fenton ; and 
Lizzie stood by, looking with tender compassion 
upon our hero as her mother unfolded the band- 
age, washed the blood from the furrow ploughed 
by the bullet, clipped off the hair with her 
scissors, and covered the wound with adhesive 

laster, after carefully drawing together the 
Tacerated edges. 

“Oh, poor Tom !” she murmured, softly, while 
the tears gathered in her blue eyes as she saw 
the extent of the injury. 

And she felt that she should have fainted but 
for the reflection that she was alleviating his 
suffering in some degree by the aid she was able 
to render her mother while performing the 
operation. 

A linen bandage was placed over the plaster, 
and then Tom laid down upon the sofa, with 
Lizzie upon a chair near him ; and the farmer 
told the brief story of the two shots fired from 
the forest. 

“And now I will go and fetch the game,” caid 
the farmer, rising ; “and, as there seems to be 
some more of those cut-throat Californians 
about, I will take my gun,” he added, as he lifted 
a double-barrelled gun from its place over the 
mantel, 

He went out, and Mrs. Fenton and her 
daughter busied themselves about the affairs of 
the household, leaving Tom to indulge in a 
pleasing reverie, notwithstanding the pain of his 
‘wound, upon the tender feeling which it had 
caused to be displayed by Lizzie. 

“She loves me!” he thought, as he closed his 
eyes, yielding to the somnolent tendency pro- 
duced by his wound. “This sweet violet of the 
bush loves me, and some day will be my wife !” 


BD) 


Under the influeuce of this blissful thought, 
he was about to yield to the inclination to 
slumber when he felt his forehead just touched 
by Lizzie’s lips, and heard a soft billing sound, 
almost inaudible. 

He opened his eyes slowly, and looked 
around, 

He saw no one, but his ears caught the sound 
of light footsteps, stepping softly on the carpet, 
leaving the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
LUKE DEMPSTER. 


THOUGH several days elapsed before our hero’s 
wound was quite healed, he was well enough, on 
the day after he received it, to make Mrs. Fenton 
thankful for the heavy downpour of rain which, 
for several days, kept him indoors, and thus 
lessened the danger of inflammation and fever. 

The evidence afforded by the attempt to shoot 
him that he was the object of a vindictive fecl- 
ing to some one in the neighbourhood, created 
no small anxiety to the inmates of the farm- 
house ; and it was not without apprehensions of 
evil that they saw him, availing of the cessation 
of the rain, set out for a gallop in the bush. 

“Twill keep away from the forest,” said he, 
mounting his fine black horse, “and I have got 
my revolver; so you need not fear for my 
safety.” 

He rode off in the direction of the lake, on the 
banks of which the kangaroos had been snared, 
but in a course farther from the forest than the 
one which he and Fenton had pursued on that 
occasion. 

As he came near the lake, he was surprised by 
the sight of the prints of a horse’s fect in the wet 
earth, for neither himself nor Fenton had been 
that way on horseback since he had been at the 
farm, and in the Australian wilds such evidencies 
of a stranger's proximity attracted, twenty years 
ago, a close scrutiny. 

The horse had come from the Black Forest, 
and gone to the eastward over an undulating 
plain, the extremity of which was lost in the 
distance. 

The position of the hoof-prints, relatively to 
each other, showed that the animal had been 
going at a gallop. 

Tom had reincd his horse to make these ob- 
servations, which prompted him to glance 
towards the forest, and make a mental estimate 





of the distance of the lake from the spot where 
he had been shot. 

Then he turned his horse in that direction, 
and followed the hoof-prints over the wet 
ground past the spots where he had fallen, and 
into the scrub that margined the forest. 

He was obliged to alight and lead his horse 
by the bridle, in order to trace the marks where 
they were overhung by bushes. 

They led him just within the forest, where 
they were mixed with others turned in various 
directions, as if the horse had been there turned 
round. 

While Tom stood still reflecting upon the 
strangeness of a horseman entering the forest, 
knowing, as he would, if acquainted with the 
bush, that he could not proceed more than a few 
yards, and coupling it with the attempt upon 
his life, he observed a piece of paper fluttering 
from a shrub, and immediately picked it up. 

It was a portion of the fly-leaf of a ‘book, 
upon which he read, with a start of surprise, the 
name of Dempster. 

“Stranger and stranger!’ he murmured, ag 
he placed the scrap of paper in his pocket. “T 
remember that Luke Dempster would not shake 
hands with me, that he seemed very grumpy ; 
but why should he seek my life?” 

Pondering this matter in his mind, and more 
interested than before in the solution of the 
mystery, he led his horse into the scrub, and 
was about to mount, when he discerned some- 
thing lying upon the ground, which he picked 
up, and found to be a scorched fragment of 
paper which had been used as a wad for a 


gun. 
Upon unfolding it, he found, stiJl legible, the 
name “ Luke” in the same handwriting as that 
of Dempster. 
The wad and the piece of paper found in the 


forest had evidently formed portions of the 

same leaf, 2 

He secured this also, and then mounted hig 
horse, and galloped back to Fenton's farm. 

“You be soon back, lad,” exclaimed the 
farmer. ‘“ Why, what be the matter now ?” 

“I have found something,” replied Tom- 
“The marks of a horse’s feet tempted me to 
break my promise not to go near the forest, and 
I followed them till they ended just within it. 
There I picked up a piece of paper, and at 2 
little distance in the scrub, in a line from where 
the horse had been turned round to the spot 
where I was shot, I found another piece which 
had been used as a wad. Here are the two 
pieces.” i 

As he produced them, holding them together 
so as to join the baptismal name to the surname, 
the farmer and his wife started, and Lizzie 
uttered a faint cry, and pressed her hand upon 
her heart, 

‘ “Luke Dempster!” exclaimed Mrs, Fenton. 
“Tt was that evening, too, when he had been 
here. I should not have believed him wicked 
enough for this if it had not been for this 
evidence.” 

“He shall answer this!” exclaimed the 
farmer, clapping his hat on his head energeti- 
cally, and reaching down his gun. “We will 
ride over to his place— Master Lester, and I and 
Jack—and arrest him, and to-morrow he shall 
tide with us to Melbourne, and be lodged in 
gaol,” 

In a few minutes they were ready, Jack carry- 
ing a handsome gun belonging to our hero, and 
Lizzie and her mother, pale and agitated, stand- 
ing at the door mentally praying for their safe 
return, 

A ride of twenty miles, now over undulating 
pasture land, then through a far stretching 
expanse of scrub, there and again over grecn 
pastures, dotted with cattle, brought them to 
Dempster’s farm. 

A strong-limbed chesnut horse stood before 
the door, held by one of Dempster’s “ black 
fellows,” as the aborigines are termed by the 
colonists all over the Australian continent. 

“Is your master at home?” inquired Fenton, 
as they alighted from their horses, 

“Him in there,” replied the black man, point- 
ing towards the half-open door. 

‘At the same moment Luke Dempster appeared 
in the opening, and started back with a scared 
look on seeing who were his unexpected and 
unwelcome visitors. 

“Master Dempster,” said Fenton, stepping, 
gun in hand, into the room, “you are charged 
with the attempted murder of Master Lester, 
and we are here to call upon you to surrender, 
and to stand your trial at Melbourne for the 
offence.” 

“ Who accuses me” exclaimed Dempster, in 
a hoarse voice, as soon as he had recovered from 
his surprise sufficiently to speak. “What evi- 
dence have you to support this charge?” 

“The evidence,” said our hero, looking in- 
tently at the young farmer to observe the effect 
of his communication, “consists of a piece of 
paper picked up on the spot from which the 
shots were fired, and another which served as 
the wad of the gun.” 

“How do you connect those fragments of 
paper with me?” inquired Dempster, nerving 

imself for the worst. j 

“The two pieces joined together show your 
name written on them,” replicd Tom. 

Dempster started, and stepped back a pace or 


He seemed unprepared for this discovery, 
having probably been unaware till that moment 
that he had used the leaf in question for the 
purpose referred to. 

“Enough,” said he ; “I shall reserve my answer 
to the charge until Iam before a legally consti- 
tated tribunal.” 

“Consider yourself in our custody until we 
can hand you over to the police,” said Fenton, 
sitting down. “If you have any orders to give 
you had better give them at once.” 

“Let me think a bit,” said Dempster, sitting 
down, and leaning his elbows on his knees. 
“This has come upon me so suddenly and un- 
expectedly that I do not know what I ought to 
do.” 


. 
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He sat a few minutes, grinding his teeth, and 
then rose slowly, and leaned against the 
mantel. 

The next moment he sprang forward suddenly, 
shook off the grasp of Tom Lester, who strove to 
detain him, knocked down the aborigine, and 
dashed out of the house, 

“ After him !” exclaimed Fenton, springing to 
his feet, and rushing out. 

Tom and the aborigine followed, and were 
just in time to see Dempster galloping off at a 
terrific pace. 

“Shall I shoot, master?” said Jack, raising 
his gan. 

“No, no I” exclaimed Fenton, 
follow him |” 

In another moment, all three were in the 
saddle, and riding furiously in pursuit of the 
fagitive. 

Dempster had so little the start of them that, 
had pursuers and pursued been equal in other 

his capture would scarcely have been 
doubtful ; but he had the advan’ of bestriding 
a horse fresh from the stable, and soon began to 
increase his lead. 

It soon became evident that the light would 
not last long enough to enable them to continue 
the pursuit with any prospect of success, and at 
length, when the fugitive had been lost sight of 
in the grey haze that began to bound the view 
on every side, and a drizzling rain increased the 
gloom that overspread the wilderness, they 
reined their panting steeds, and turned them 
towards their far-off home. 


“Mount, and 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AN INUNDATION, 


THREE years passed after the incidents related 
inthe preceding chapter without anything oc- 
curring to require narration. 

Luke Dempster was not seen by our hero or 
the inmates of Fenton’s farm after his flight, 
and his men protested to Fenton, who rode over 
one day to make inquiries, that they had not 
seen him since, 

Time passed on, however, and the fact that 
the farm neither changed hands, nor was ne- 
glected by the “ black fellows,” caused Tom 
Lester and his friends, the Fentons, to entertain 
the suspicion that Dempster was in hiding 
‘omewhere, and paid secret visits to the farm at 
intervals, 

Early in the following spring our hero pro- 
ceeded to Melbourne to procure materials for 
the erection of a wooden house on the spot where 
the tent had stood, and some common furniture 
to increase its comfort. 

It was while he was in Melbourne that the 
first arrival of Chinese immigrants occurred, and 
Tom, who saw them land, saw in them the means 
of carrying into execution an idea which he had 
been revolving in his mind since the departure 
of Dick and the negro. 

He accosted the broad-faced, yellowecom- 
plexioned, pig-tailed Chinamen on the quay, and 
there and then engaged six of them to work for 
him at a rate of wages, exclusive of board and 
lodging, which made them stare. 

Labour being thus procured in an unexpected 
manner, Tom set out for his location, after 
ordering, through the Melbourne agent of an 
Rnglish engineering firm, a quartz-crushing mill 
and a small steam-engine to drive it. 

Until these arrived, and were set up in a 
Wooden shed adjoining his house, he and his 
Chinese labourers worked in the same imperfect 
Manner ag he and his former assistants had 
done ; but the application of machinery worked 
fae change in the arrangements and in the 


The quarts was crashed to powder in the mill, 
andthe gold separated by the process of mer- 
ie amalgamation, which Tom had studied 

Purpose. 

1 Machinery, the doubling of the supply of 

labour, and the complete separation of the gold, 

treaned the yield of the mine so much that at 

© end of three years Tom found himself worth 
twenty thousand pounds. 

During this time he had been a frequent 
ont Fenton’s farm as the accepted suitor 


. 


Such was the situation of affairs at the time 
when we resume the thread of our story. 

It was towards the close of the wet seaso! 
which Tom was now enabled to contend with by 
having all his operations performed under cover, 
and the excavation kept free from water by the 
use of a pump, worked by the steam engine 
that supplied the power for the crushing-mill. 

The winter had been the wettest which he 
had experienced, and he had heard of floods in 
several low-lying portions of the Port Philip 
district. 

Awaking one morning a little after daybreak, 
he heard the fall roaring louder than he had 
ever heard before, and, leaving his bed to cast 
an anxious glance from his window in that 
direction, saw a broad brown stream shining in 
the grey light of early morning, where there 
was usually no water to be scen, the course of 
the stream being concealed by the shrubs that 
margined its banks. 

The stream had been rising for scveral days, 
but its volume and breadth had increased during 
the night much more rapidly. . 

Recollecting the situation of Fenton’s farm 
at the bottom of a slope declining from the 
eastern border of the Black Forest, and what 
he had heard on his last visit of the swollen 
lake and flooded pastures in its vicinity, he 
immediately dr himself, with the intention 
of riding over to ascertain the safety of the 
inmates. 

‘Calling up the Englishman who attended the 
machinery, and informing him of his intention, 
he saddled and bridled his horse, and cantered 
towards the stream. ‘ 

Both the stream and the fall had been so 
transformed that a stranger who had seen them 
only in the dry season would not have recog- 
niséd them. —~ 

Instead of foaming over a ledge of broken 
rocks, the water fell in a broad brown shect, 
covering the crags and shrubs to which it owed 
its picturesqueness in the summer, ‘and pouring 
along in a wide stream that stretched far beyond 
its ordinary limits. . 

Tom urged his horse into the stream cautiously 
until the water reached the stirrups, when 
finding that he had not yet reached the middle, 
and that the animal hesitated to proceed, he 
wheeled him round, and, splashing through the 
turbid water that had overflowed the banks, 
galloped through the scrub until he came to a 
place where the precipice over which the stream 
fell was only three or four feet above the lower 
level on which his horse stood. 

Urging his horse up this bank, he galloped 
over the plain beyond towards the upper course 
of the stream, where he expected to find its 
passage much less difficult, 

In this he was not disappointed, the stream, 
though greatly augumented in breadth, not 
being too deep for him to ride through it; and 
in a few minutes he had passed it, and was 
galloping over the plain upon which he had 
rested on the night when he was lost in the 
forest. 

As he rode onward he saw numerous rills 
ploughing channels for themselves in the soft 
alluvial soil, and all running in the direction of 
Fenton’s farm, whilst here and there in the 
distance large sheete of water met his gaze 
when he looked around. 

With the sound of running water always in 
his ears, he rode swiftly onward, and reached at 
length the brow of the slope below which 
Fenton's farm was situated. : 

There a scene met his anxious gaze for which 
nothing which he had yet seen of the effects of 
oS heavy and long-continued rain had prepared 

‘im. 

On the roof of the house, which was sur- 
rounded by water, extending on the side most 
remote from our hero's point of view for several 
miles, stood Lizzie and her mother, gazing 
around them with dismay impressed upon every 
feature. 

Tom’s heart stood still for a moment at the 
sight, and then began beating tumultuously as 
he dashed down the slope, and plunged into the 
water, which, by the time he had reached the 
house, rose above his stirrups. 

A ladder standing near an open window 
showed the means by which Lizzie and her 





mother had reached the roof, and upon the lower 
roof of an outbuilding he saw Farmer Fenton, 
working hard at the construction of a raft, made 
by securing several barrels together, and cover- 
them with planks. 

“Oh, Tom!" exclaimed Lizzie, clasping her 
hands, “what will become of us? Are you, too, 
flooded out ?” 

“Courage, dear,” said Tom, as he urged his 
horse up to the ladder, and ascended by it to the 
roof, ‘There has been no rain since last night, 
and the water has, I hope and pray, reached its 
greatest height. My own place is yet above 
water, though the stream has swollen to three 
times its usual breadth.” 

“Pray Heaven we see the worst!” said Mrs. 
Fenton. “We were afraid to go to bed last 
night, for the water was rising fast, and at mid- 
night it invaded the house, rising higher and 
higher until it drove us up here.” 

“J sce Mr. Fenton is making a raft,” observed 

Tom, “and I shall lend him a hand, though I 
fervently trust that it will not be needed.” 
*“ “Welcome, my lad,” exclaimed Fenton, look- 
ing up for a moment from his work, as Tom 
leaped on the roof of the outhouse. “ There is 
nothing like preparing in time, though I hope 
with you that the water will rise no higher.” 

Tom worked hard upon the raft until it was 
completed, for he saw every time he glanced to- 
wards the house that the water wasstill gradually 
rising, as innumerable rills flowed down the slope 
which he had descended, and that which rose 
towards the forest. 

“Now we will see about dinner,” said the 
farmer, when the raft was completed; and, 
clambering over the roof of the house, he 
descended the ladder, passed through the window, 
and made his way to the larder by stepping upon 
the furniture. 

“Is not the water still rising?” said Lizzie, 
placing her small white hands upon Tom’s 
shoulders as he stepped upon the roof, and looked 
anxiously up athim. “Tell me the truth, Tom.” 

“Tt is,” he replied. ‘‘But do not look so 
terrified, my dear Lizzie. The raft is now com- 
pleted, and at the worst that will bear us to 
safety.” 

As he spoke, a distant rumbling sound reached 
their ears from the direction in which our hero 
had come, and caused them to turn round. 

“ What was that?” said Lizzie, in a tone of 
extreme terror. “Surely not thunder!” 

Tom said nothing, but looked anxiously 
towards the brow of the slope he had 
descended. 

For a few minutes all was still, and then, at 
several points at once, a volume of turbid water 
tolled over the brow of the hill, and poured 
down like a cataract, bringing with it uprooted 
trees and masses of soil held together by creeping 
plants and the roots of shrubs. 

“To the raft |” exclaimed Tom, catching Lizzie 
in his arms. 

His horse, terrified by the sudden rush of 
water, snorted violently, plunged until he tore 
out the staple to which Tom had secured the 
bridle, and plunged into the flood. 

“George | George !” cried Mrs. Fenton, wring- 
ing her hands. 

The house rocked for a moment as the rushin, 
waters undermined its slight foundation, an 
lifted it by the pressure of the air between the 
water and the ceiling, and then, as Tom sprang 
towards the raft, with Lizzie in his arms, it gave 
way with a fearful crash, and the wild flood 
roared and foamed over its ruins, 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ON THE RAFT. 


Tom alighted safely on the raft, with the almost 
fainting girl in his arms, and the hurried look 
which he threw towards the house showed him 
the building breaking up, and the water roaring 
and foaming like a cataract through and over 
it. 

“Oh, my mother!” cried Lizzie, clasping her 
hands tightly, whilst every trace of colour left 
her cheeks and lips, and then she became insen- 
sible. 

Tom allowed her to sink down upon the raft, 
which was tossing madly on the surging flaod, 
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“ (BEE |’ EXCLAIMED MBS, FENTON, ‘WHAT I8 THAT?" 


and stooped to catch the clothes of Mrs. Fenton 
as the poor woman was swept along, drenched 
to the skin and half choked by the turbid water. 

“My husband! Save my husband!” she 
gasped, as Tom succeeded in clutching her gar- 
ments, and dragging her on to the raft. 

Tom turned a painfully anxious look towards 
the ruins of the farm-house, but could see 
nothing but the wild flood plunging and roaring 
over them, and the broken timbers, articles of 
furniture, and uprooted trees which it bore upon 
its foaming surface. 

In a few minutes no trace of the house could 
be seen, and the raft was being carried by the 
rush of the flood far away from it. 

Tom had provided a pole to guide the farmer's 
ark, but in the buffeting which the raft had to 
sustain at the moment when it was launched 
upon the waste of waters, it had been lost. 

Even, therefore, if the current had not been 
too strong, it would have been impossible to 
return. 

“We cannot help him, Mrs. Fenton,” said 
Tom, sorrowfully. “We can but pray for him, 
and trust him to the mercy of Heaven.” 

The poor woman wept and wrung her hands 
piteously as the raft drifted further and further 
from the ruins of her home, from the receding 
site of which she could not remove her gaze. 

Tom knelt down by the side of the insensible 
Lizzie, and strove, by dashing water on her 
forehead and chafing her hands, to restore her to 
consciousness, 

In this he at length succeeded. 

Lizzie opened her eyes, and raised them 
lovingly to the pale, handsome countenance that 
was looking down upon her. 

Then, as the motion of the raft aided the tide 
of memory, she cast a shuddering look around 


her. 
~S My father!" she exclaimed. “Where is my 
‘her 2” 





“He is safc, I trust, dearest, but he is not 
with 45,” replied Tom, expressing, in pity for the 
poor Girl, a hope which he was far from feeling, 

. 





“ See !" exclaimed Mrs. Fenton, pointing to a 
dark object that was being borne towards the 
raft by the food. “Whatis that, Tom? Tell 
me not that it is my husband, or I shall go 
mad!” 

“Be calm, Mrs. Fenton,” returned Tom, as he 
glanced towards the floating object which 
she had pointed out to him. ‘He may yet be 
alive.” 

“Oh, father, father!” exclaimed Lizzie, as 
with clasped hands she knelt upon the raft. 

Tom kept his cyes fixed upon what he had no 
doubt was the corpse of the farmer as it was 
rolled over and over by the flood, and was ready 
to dragit from the water should it come near 
enough; but the raft was being swept along 
almost as ‘fast as the ghastly object in its wake, 
and several minutes elapsed before they were 
alongside, 

Then they were several yards apart, 

The corpse turned over as it approached, and 
the pale face of poor Fenton was revealed to 
the horrified gaze of his bereaved wife and 
daughter. 

A shriek burst from the lips of both, and Mrs. 
Fenton would have plunged into the water had 
not Tom restrained her, 

“T will fetch him,” said he ; and, throwing off 
his coat and vest, he sprang, head foremost, into 
the flood. 

Lizzie’s widely dilated eyes were fixed for a 
moment upon the spot where he disappeared, 
and then, as he rose to the surface, and struck 
out towards the drifting body of her father, she 
watched him with a wildly-beating heart. 

In a few minutes he had clutched the drowned 
man by the arm, and was cleaving the water 
with the other on his way back to the raft. 

Retaining his hold of the corpse, he dragged 
himself on to the raft, and then drew forth all 
that remained of the unfortunate farmer. 

“ Dead | dead !” ejaculated the poor widow, as 
she grasped the cold hand of the corpse; and 
then, still holding it, she gazed so long and 
fixedly upon the water that had robbed her 





of her husband, that Tom began to fear for her 
reason, 

He wrung the water out of his trousers, put on 
his vest and coat, and sat down by Lizzie’s side, 
with his right arm encircling her waist, and his 
shoulder supporting her drooping head. 

“ You must bear un against this sad shock, my 
pet, for your good mother’s sake,” said he, sooth- 
ingly. “Look at her, Lizzie! Still that fixed 
look upon the cruel flood.” . 

He rose, after a few moments, and drew Lizzie 
towards the sorrowing widow. 

“You have a daughter spared to you, Mrs. 
Fenton,” said he, “and I hope you will always 
look upon me asason. Your loss is, I know, ir- 
reparable, but you have the consolation of know- 
ing that he lost his life in the path of duty.” 

As he gently withdrew the cold head of the 
corpse from her clasp, and covered the pale face, 
Lizzie knelt down beside her, and folded her 
arms lovingly round her neck. 

Then the poor widow's intense grief found 
vent in a flood of tears, and Tom, leaving the 
bereaved mother and daughter folded in each 
other’s arms, turned his thoughts to the dangers 
and difficulties of the situation. 

To the right was a blue line, which grew more 
indistinct as the early twilight of winter fast 
came on, and which marked the borders of the 
Black Forest. 

Before them, and to the left, the watery 
expanse was bounded in the distance by a range 
of hills, towards which the raft was drifting. 

Here and there, upon the surface of the darken- 
ing waters, floated uprooted trees, and the cal 
cases of sheep and cattle, whilst numbers of 
birds skimmed over the flood, as if bewildered by 
the disaster that had driven them from thei! 
leafy covert. 

Over the wide waste of brown water the raft 
drifted in a meandering course,’ now fast, now 
slow, as the inequalities of the bottom and occa- 
sional eddies around groups of trees affected the 
current. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 169). 
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“ DIXON RODE FORTH, AND MET THE LEADER OF THE OTHER BAND,” 


THE 
ADVENTURES OF A BRAVE BOY 
IN SEAROH OF HIS FATHER. 
eras 


CHAPTER III.—(continued). 


) COULD try, if the trial were 
necessary.” 

“That's well said. Well, 
then, you must purchase a 
good six-chambered revolver 
and a long single-barrelled 
rifle, also a well-tem 
short dirk. You may find 
i occasion for such weapons. 
You'll dine with us, here, at the hotel to-day— 
With me, Johnson, Dubois and Parker, three of 
the best fellows in the world, We'll talk over 
matters in the evening.” 

gallant Indian trader, who was a tall, 
well-built, exceedingly handsome man of about 
twenty-eight years of age, was named Dixon, 
and, though not the oldest, he appeared, as if 
y tacit somit to be the acknowledged leader 
Party. 

Young Benson was charmed with their society, 
{ud despite its occasional perils, which his new 
riends did not attempt to conceal from him, he 
he delighted at the prospect of the new career 
lint Was opened out to him. It was just the 

fe he had eo often dreamed of. 
ca © party was to set out for Santa F6 at the 
tui of 8 week, and William Benson had yet his 
fairs costume and other necessaries to purchase, 

ides the articles of merchandise with which 


bine = had recommended him to supply 


neittouna no difficulty in obtaining everything 


ot ree ath the day appointed for the departure 
On adventarers came round, 
to that day, William Benson was surprised 
al find that his companions were to consist, not 
one of the kind-hearted friends to whom he 
introduced, but also of some dozen 





strangers, apparently of the same stamp, and by 
some fifty individuals of an inferior class, con- 
sisting of petty traders, hunters, trappers, &c., 
&c., who for mutual protection during their 
journey had united themselves in one cavalcade, 
All were mounted on mustangs, the small, beau- 
tifully formed, and long-enduring, though some- 
time viciously-inclined native horses, 

Besides these mustangs, every man of the 
party had his mule to carry his baggage, while 
many of the more wealthy traders had three or 
four—some, half a dozen mules. Young Benson, 
himself, had been obliged to purchase three 
mules to carry his wares, while Mr. Dixon’s beasts 
of barden numbered the full half dozen. 

“Tid not anticipate this,” Benson observed to 
his friend Dixon. : 

“No, my dear boy |” returned the trader. “ By 
Jove, if we were to undertake our journey alone, 
I would not give a quarter of a dollar for the 
whole of our merchandise, or our lives. Why, 
the Indians would possess themselves of our bag- 
gage and ornament their leggings with our scalps 
before we had ended our second day’s journey.” 

“ How long do you suppose we shall be on our 
journey to Santa Fé?” 

“That depends. May be three weeks. May 
be five, or more. I have accomplished the journey 
in ten days. But, I say, don’t you intend to 
accompany us?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“Then why are you not dressed ‘and accoutred 
for the journey? We shall start in the course of 
an hour. You have no time to lose.” 

“T was wondering to see you arrayed as you 
are, and was going to ask you the reason why 
you had changed your costume.” 

“Surely you didn’t expect that we were going 
to set forth on our journey into the wilderness 
clad in broadcloth, and unarmed? Come, my 
boy, quick, and don your hunting shirt; and, 
harkye, don’t encumber yourself with useless 
baggage. You may, if you choose, carry with 
you one full suit of citizen’s clothing. All be- 
sides will be useless incumbrance,” 


Mr. Dixon and his friends appeared in hunting- 
shirts of yellow, brown, or green dressed deer- 
skin, shaped much the same asa soldier's modern 
tunic, save that they were somewhat longer in 
the skirts. Over their shirts they wore capes of 
the same material, fringed with tag ends, cut 
from the leather itself. Their lower limbs were 
encased in heavy riding-boots, with immense 
silver or brass spurs attached. 

All wore broad-brimmed Spanish hats, and 
round their waists, in a broad, leathern belt, 
were stuck their revolvers and knives. The 
belts, in fact, fairly bristled with arms, and in 
each man’s saddle, his big, thick, blue Mackinaw 
blanket, tightly rolled up into the form of a 
knapsack, was carried, in case it should be needed 
to protect him from a storm of rain, or from the 
sudden chills of the night air. 

In half an hour William Benson made his ap- 
pearance, attired in a similar costume, and in 
another half hour he was mounted on his mus- 
tung beside his friend Dixon ; a Creole servant, 
whon, at Dixon's advice, he had engaged at St. 
Louis, following, in charge of his mules and 
baggage. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SUDDEN ALARM—A PERILOUS EXPEDITION, 
A FORTNIGHT passed away, during which period 
nothing of importance occurred. 

One day’s events were very similar to those of « 
another ; yet, in the eyes of our hero, everything 
wore the charm of novelty. 

Every night the cavalcade came to a halt, if 
possible, near a grove of trees, and in the vicinity 
of water. 

Frequently, however, not a tree was to be seen 
for twenty-four hours consecutively. 

By general consent, the leadership was accorded. 
to Mr. Dixon, who accepted it, although it was 
by no means an enviable position, involving, as 





it did, a continuous watchfulness and heavy 
responsibility. . 
Small troops of mounted Indians had otca- 
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sionally appeated in sight in the distance, as if 
they were reconnoitering theggavellers ; but they 
did not venture to draw neaf®o them. 
On the eighteenth day of the journey, when 
the cavalcade had quitted the green prairie, and 
reached the wide expanse of sandy desert, a 
cloud of dust was seen ahead shortly after the 
party had started in the morning. 
“Indians!” cried one of the hunters. “We 
are in the cursed’ Pawnee country, and we must 
look out for our scalps if we do not keep to- 
gether. No stragglin’ eout arter antelope to-day, 
boys.” 
“As ef antelope ‘ud be eout yere in the 
desert,” sneered another. 

i “Them arn’t Injins ; they’re bufalers,” said a 
third. 

“ Bufalers !” sneered the hunter who had just 
spoken. “As ef bufalers "ud come eout inter 
the desert any more’n antelope !” 

“Injins or bufalers, they're comin’ this way, 
right towards us,” shouted half-a-dozen voices 
together. ‘ 


Dixon and two or three of his comrades had | ° 


been observing the advancing cloud through 
their glasses, and Dixon now spoke— if 

“They are neither Indians nor buffaloes, m; 
lads,” he said, “but a small party of mounte 
and armed Creoles, The cloud of dust they raise 
looms large in the morning mist ; but theré are 
not more than a dozen of them. Halt! We'll 
wait till they come up to ua.” : 

In a quarter of an hour it became manifest 
that Dixon had spoken correctly, © "| 

The approaching party consisted of a band of 
ten men, all heavily armed, as was ‘apparent 
from the glancing of the sun’s rays upon the 
barrels of their rifles and pistols, and upon the 
steel scabbards of their swords. 

“ What can it mean?” one inquired of another, 
to no purpose, 

“We shall soon see,” said an old hunter. 
“*Shouldn’t wonder,” he added, “ef the Injins 
bean’t eout upin the Rio Norté. Howsomever, 
there goes Capting Dixon eout to meet the leader 
o’ the band. We'll soon know all 'beout it, neow.” 

As the hunter said, Dixon had ridden forth 
to meet the leader of the band, who now brought 
his men to a halt, and advanced alone to meet 
the trader-captain. 

The two held a short but apparently exciting 
conversation together. 

Then they separated ; the band 
forward towards St. Louis, and 
returned to his party. 

“My friends,” he said, as he drew near, “I 
have bad news to tell you. The Pawnee Indians 
have united with the Apaches, and it is said also 
with the Sioux and Blackfoots. The band that 
has just ridden past us is a party of Spanish 
Creoles bound to St. Louis to beg assistance. 
The leader assures me that there are at least 
two thousand Indians concealed in the rocky 
passes that bound the regular road to the Rio 
Norté. Of course it would be madness for us 
to attempt to push through them; we should 
be plundered and scalped to a man. I therefore 
propose that we separate our cavalcade into 
three or four parties, and that cach party takes 
and pays a hunter as a guide. If we do meet 
with Indians in the mountains, they will proba- 
bly be in small detatched partics, who will be 
no match for us, even when divided.” 

Having thus spoken, Dixon rode up to his 
own special friends, who had dismounted from 
their mustangs, and were in earnest confabula- 
tion together. 

He exchanged a few words with them, and 
then approached William Benson, who was 
standing by the side of his mustang, watching 
the proceedings with curiosity. 

“Well, Mr. Benson,” said he, “I am sorry to 
say that you are likely soon to be initiated into 
one of the ugliest of the various vicissitudes of a 
prairie-trader’s carcer—a skirmish with the wily, 
savage redmen of the wilderness.” 

“ You surcly do not mean that,” said Benson. 

“T do, indeed, my lad,” replied Dixon. “ But 
time presses ; my object in speaking to you now 
is to give you some fresh advice under these 
new circumstances.” 

“T shall be glad to have it; you have beena 
good friend to me,” said Benson, shaking Dixon 
bythe hand, 


again rode 
r. Dixon 








“Now, my boy, I recommend you to join my 
division. I shall not be with them, on their way 
through the western pass ; but I can trust to my 
chief muleteer, Julian, who is a well tried and 
courageous fellow. The three or four divisions 
will, please Heaven, rejoin each other in the 
course of ten days, or a fortnight, in the great 
plain of Reverdé.” 

“ Of course I shall take your advice,” replied 
young Benson ; “ but, Mr. Dixon, will you permit 
me to ask you a question?” 

“Certainly, my boy.” 

“Why do you and your chosen friends leave 

e cavalcade at this crisis?” 

Dixon did not reply for some moments. At 
length, however, he made a step forward, and 
graspéq the hand of the young lad convulsively. 

“ Benson,” he said, his voice trembling, ‘I am 
apt to take sudden friendships and enmities. I 
form my opinion of man or woman at first sight, 
and very rarely have I found myself mistaken in 
my estimation. From the first moment I saw 
you J conceived a strong friendship for you.” 
“Why need we part ?” inquired young Benson, 
actuated by one of his sudden impulses, “You 
do not go alone. Your purpose, therefore, can 
be no secret. You take friends with you. Let 
ime also be one of these friends.” ~ 

” “My dear boy, you know not what you ask,” 
replied Dixon, “I go to encounter extreme 
peril—periiape to face death.” 

“and J, “einnot I face peril? Have I ever 
shown myself a coward ?” cried the young lad. 

“My dear boy, you are too young to needlessly 
expose yourself to danger, even for the sake of a 
friend. Remember that you aré entrusted with 
the property of another person. You must not 
betray the trust reposedin you. Such a betrayal 
might ruin all your future p: cts,” 

“You, and your friends, do they risk no loss?” 

“We can trust to Julian.’ We have trust- 
worthy agents at Santa Fé. Those connected 
with us will suffer no loss of property—at all 
events through us, even should our lives pay the 
forfeit of our rashness. Good bye, my dear boy, 
till we meet again.” 

“Good bye! No, no, Dixon, no. I will not 
say good bye here, and thus. If your Julian be 
so'trustworthy, then I can trust him, as well as 
you and your friends. Your chosen friends go 
with you. I am one of these. I beg you to 
permit me to accompany you? Nay, I will, 
‘unless you positively forbid me, and then I shall 
feel that you do not trust me.” 

“ My boy, you don’t know whither—you don’t 
know why I go: you know not the danger-——” 
said ‘Dixon. 

“T care not,” answered the brave lad, whose 
dauntiless spirit was fully aroused. 

' Dixon gazed with his glistening eyes, and 
again pressing bis hand, said— 

“ My boy, you may accompany if you choose. 
Before an hour has passed away you shall learn 
whither and why I go. When I have told you 
the story, you may return if you please.” 

“TI go with you,” was the brave boy’s senten- 
tious reply. 

At this moment the leading men of the 
cavalcade came towards their captain, and told 
him that they perfectly coincided with him in 
opinion, 

“Tt only remains, captain,” said the spokes- 
man, “for you to decide as to the number of 
divisions, and the course which each shall pur- 
sue. We leave this entirely to your judgment, 
agreeing that we shall again unite at the plain 
of Reverdé.” 

Dixon divided the caravan into four nearly 
equal divisions, and gave to each one the route 
it should take through the mountain passes. 

There were a score of hunters and trappers, 
each one of whom was perfectly capable of 
acting as a guide through any one of the passes 
of the Mimbré Mountains, and the captain was 
perfectly satisfied that any one of the four 
divisions would be strong enough to intimidate 
the scattered bands of Indians that might be 
hiding in the mountain passes. 

His object, however, was not to avoid the 
Indians, unless, contrary to expectation, any one 
of the divisions should discover a party of red- 
skins too numerous for them to attack with 
safety. 

The decision made, the divisions started, and 


(Max 1, 
Dixon, accompanied by William Benson, - 


the other of that party, consisting of Dubois, 
Parker and Johnson, the traders to whom he 
had been introduced on the first occasion of 
his meeting with Arthur Dixon, took a southerly 
direction, and rode forward for some time in 
silence, all occasionally using their spy glasse =. 
and carefully sweeping the horizon for the 
faintest sign of the presence of Indians in the 
distance. 

At length Dixon thus addressed his youthful 
companion— 

“You must know, my dear Benson, that some 
two years after I quitted college, and commenced 
my present career, I fell desperately in love 
with one of the fairest and dearest girls that New 
England can boast of. 

“You must know, that though I am a true- 
born Yankee, from the New England States, my 
father was an Englishman—was, I say,” he 
added sadly, “I perhaps might say, for I know 
not whether he is living or dead. 

“He went to England shortly after my 
mother's death, which happened when I was 
only seven years of age, leaving me at schocl 
under the charge of an uncle. 

“During two years after he went to England 
he wrote tome and my uncle regularly. Then 
he suddenly ceased to write, and Ihave never 
heard any authentic intelligence of him since. 
There was a report that he had married again 
in England, and that, a few months after his 
marriage, he embarked for New York, leaving 
his wife behind him. 

“Tt was also said by persons who had known 
him well, by sight, that he had landed in New 
York, and had been seen there repeatedly, and 
that he had spoken to one individual and told 
him that he was about to make a journey into 
Mexico, to look after some mining property 
that he possessed there, previous to his returning 
home to New England. 

“If this were true, it is very strange that he 
never wrote to my uncle or me. However, it 
was partially in consequence of this report that 
I conceived the idea of taking to my present 
adventurous life. For several years I was pos- 
sessed with a strange desire to search after my 
father, and learn, at least, what had become of 
him, if I could not actually find him, But I 
have given up all hope of finding him now. 

“ Two years after I had commenced my carecr 
as a prairie trader I received a letter at St. Louis 
from my uncle, who wrote that he was failing 
fast, and wished me instantly to set out for 
Hartford, Connccticut, if I wished to see him 
alive. I started immediately, but I reached 
home too late. My poor uncle was dead ere I 
arrived ; but he had bequeathed me the whole 
of his property, on the sole condition that I 
should assume his surname, which of course 
I did. My father’s name was Stapleton, and 
that is my true name now, for I took no legal 
measures to have it changed. 

“TI remained some months at Hartford, col- 
lecting together’ my late uncle's property, 
mixing in the best society, and one evening I 
went to a ball, where I met Mary Jefferson. 
She was a most lovely girl, about my own age, 
and I fell madly in love with her. We met 
afterwards, and I found her as amiable and 
intelligent as she was beautiful. And I soon 
found that my love was returned. 

“T spoke to her father. The old gentleman 
was willing to accept me as his son-in-law. He 
made but one condition, namely, that we should 
not be married until his daughter had com- 
pleted her twentieth year. Although she lacked 
but three months of this age, I was anxious 
that the marriage should take place imme- 
diately, having engaged at the end of that 
period to set forth on another trading expedi- 
tion. But on thie point the old gentleman re- 
mained obdurate. 

“Still my disappointment was somewhat 
lessened when I learnt from him that he was 





about to proceed forthwith to Santa Fé, and 
that his daughter was going with him. 

“TJ wished to travel with them, but the old 
gentleman would not consent, but it was arranged 
that I should meet them at Santa Fé as soon as 
possible after the three months had expired, and 
that Mary and I should be married at the prairie 
city. 
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“Ah me! How true is the proverb—‘ there’s 
many 8 slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip.’ 

“They never reached Santa Fé. 

“Mr. Jefferson had an estate at El Paso, 
whither we are now journeying. Thecaravan to 
which he had attached himself was to pass 
through Bl Paso, and he determined to stop and 
remain there for a week to look after his estate. 

“ At this period the Indians had banded them- 
selves together to make one of their bloody 
forays. They attacked the settlement of El Paso, 
and murdered and scalped all the male white 
men, and carried away the femalee—my own 
sweet Mary among the rest—into a captivitythat 
isoften a thousand times worse than death! 

“| was for a time maddened—stupefied. For 
reveral weeks I know not whatI did. At length, 
however, I recovered, and took measures to dis- 
cover whither my poor Mary had been taken. 

“From that sad period I never heard anything 
ofher until to-day. Iwas told that the chief 
of the Alpachés, with a large number of his 
followers, was at El Paso; that they had again 
perpetrated horrible atrocities at that devoted 
place, and that some of the inferior chiefs had 
white females with them, whom they were offer- 
ing for ransom ; that they had even sent emis- 
saries to Santa Fé for that purpose, and were 
awaiting their return at El Paso. 

“The description of one of the females as re- 
ported by aprisoner who escaped from the Indians’ 
hands, and who had seen Mary in the pride of 
her innocence and beauty, exactly resembles her, 
though she is said to be worn down with sorrow 
and suffering. 

“A band of men, consisting chiefly of Ame- 
tian hunters, is reported to be advancing to- 
wards El Paso, by the southern route. It is 
that band that I and my friends here go to 
meet and to join. We expect to find them 
encamped in a wood, distant about three leagues 
frem this, and one league from the towa of El 
Paso, They will remain in the wood until 
nightfall, and will make the attack under cover 
of the darknesa. 

“Ihave resolved to make one of the attacking 
party, and my friends who, urged in some mea- 
mre by the same feelings, insisted upon accom- 
panying me. 

“Now, my dear Benson, you know the perils 
you may have to encounter. You have no 
esecial interest in the matter. You may still 
change your mind, and I shall think none the 
worse of you. We are still but a few miles 
Gstant from the caravan. By riding fast you 
may overtake it before it reaches the mountains, 
ind I hope to clasp your hand again, within a 
fortight from this, on the plains of Reverdé.” 

“Igo with you,” replied the brave lad. 

Arthur Dixon grasped his hand warmly. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE FIGHT WITH THE INDIANS—OUR HERO A 
CAPTIVE. 

Tae entire party now rode forward in silence, 
keeping, however, a sharp look out; for they 
had now quitted the sandy desert, and entered a 
famy, well wooded and well watered country, 
in which it would have been easy for parties of 
Indians to conceal themselves, and, in accord- 
ance with their favourite style of warfare, dash 
out suddenly upon their unsuspecting victims. 

But, though they saw abundant evidence 
that the qonnd had been Iately passed over by 
amultitude of horsemen, they saw not a living 
creature, gave now and then, when a deer or an 
antelope sprang forth from its leafy covert, and 
fed across their path—until, at length, after 
having ridden at a moderate pace for three 
boars, they imagined themselves to be near the 
‘jot where the party they expected to meet 
mith, lay concealed. 

t was now necessary to proceed with the 
Umost caution, lest they themselves might be 
‘aken for Indians, and perhaps fired upon before 
ite mistake was discovered. 

At length, however, they perceived a human 
fom, standing on the summit of a low, steep 
Naf, which rose on the opposite bank of the 
Over Del. Norté, along whieh their path lay. 

Tt was evident that they were seen before they 

got near enough to make out whether the 
was that of ,an Indian or a white man, for 





the sentinel suddenly disappeared, and presently 
appeared again, accompanied by half-a-dozen 
others, all of whom carried rifles, and who looked 
earnestly at the approaching party and peered 
cautiously around them. 

By this time they had discovered that the 
figures were those of white men, and they had 
no doubt that they were a portion of the 
ambushed party that they had come to join. 

The river was very narrow and shallow at this 
spot, still they were too distant yet to speak, 
and they keld aloft a white flag, which they had 
brought with them for the purpose, at the end of 
one of their rifles, in token of amity. 

The signal was answered, and, putting their 
horses to a gallop, they soon reached the bank 
of the river, directly opposite to the bluff. 

Half-a-dozen men—American hunters and 
Creoles—rode to the water’s edge, and they soon 
had the satisfaction to learn that this was the 
party they sought ; that a body of three hundred 
armed men were concealed in the wood near by ; 
and that the concealed were only waiting 
for nightfall to ride forward to El Paso, and 
attack the Indians under cover of the darkness. 

“So, ye air come to jine us, eh?” shouted an 
old American hunter. “Wal, the more the 
merrier. Lor sakes! Be that Capting Dixon?” 

“Ay, ay, old Peter,” answered Dixon, re- 
cognizing the hunter. “ It is I, myself. Who'd 
have thought to see you here? How many 
Americans are there in your party, Peter?” 

“ *Beout fifty, more’n less, Capting. Enow to 
give backbone to the party, I reckon. T’others 
is yaller chaps ; Spanishers, an’ Creoles, and sich 
like. Still, fellars as’ll fight the Ingins like 
sleuth hounds, ef they’re supported.” 

“ That's well. Now, how are we to cross the 
river to join you?” 

“Well, that won’t give ye much trouble, 
Capting. The stream’s fordable yere abeouts, 
an’ ye’ve only to spur beasts into the water, 
and ride over, I guess, Ye'll find lots o’ friends 
to welcome ye.” 

The hunter spoke the trath. The water hardly 
Tose to the horses’ haunches, and the little party 
soon stood high and dry on the opposite shore, 
and were conducted into the wood, where they 
found many acquaintances to welcome them. 

All, Americans and Mexicans, were alike eager 
to commence the attack. The brutal atrocities 
of the Indians had at length aroused even the 
naturally indolent Creoles from their torpor, 
and bitter were the execrations heaped upon 
them, and many the oaths registered that no 
quarter should be given, under any circum- 
stances, 

“ Still,” interposed Dixon, who had been at 
once acknowledged as one of the leaders of the 
party, “it would be as well, before we com- 
mence the attack, to ascertain whether it be not 
possible to treat for the ransom of the white 
women they are said to have with them. Other- 
wise, rather than permit us to take them away 
by force, they may wantonly massacre them in 
cold blood.” 

After some demur, it was agreed that after 
having made a demonstration of the strength of 
their party, they should demand a parley with 
the chiefs, and endeavour, before they resorted 
to strife, to obtain possession of the captives. 

“And ef they give ‘em up, let the 'tarnal 
skunks go free!" exclaimed one of the hunters 
sullenly. 

“Bo far as J am concerned, if I make a 
promise, I shall keep it, I cannot hold myself 
responsible for others,” replied Dixon, with a 
sophistry that he would have been the first to 
condemn, had the question related to any others 
than Indians. 

Nightfall at length arrived, and the party 
sallied forth from their ambush, and proceeded 
slowly and cautiously towards El Paso. 

Dixon and his friends led the van, William 
Benson riding, as usual, by the side of Dixon 
himself. But few words were interchanged. 
The thoughts of all were too busy—they were 
too anxious for conversation. 

They were in a deep valley, bounded to the 
southward by lofty mountains, with peaks of 
every variety of form towering one above 
another. 

Huge roeks hung over, and seemed only half 
to rest upon fearful precipices. 


Vast boulders looked as if the touch of a 
finger would sufficaggo topple them over into the 
valley beneath, 

Grim chasms opened into dark defiles—silent, 
solemn, and awful. 

At length there ap , looming large 
through the darkness, the outlines of houses, a 
mile or more distant. They stood far apart from 
each other, and in front of them rose what 
looked like a terraced wall. 


All eyes were directed towards the spot with 
eager gaze, 

A sigh of relief, mingled with a choking sen- 
sation of indefinable dread, burst from the lips 
of many of the party ; for this was the town of 
El Paso, and the apparently terraced wall was 
the old fort, which might have been made so 
formidable that the Indians could never have 
captured the town, and so perpetrated the fright- 
fal atrocities within its walls, but for the cri- 
minal apathy and indolence of its inhabitants. 

A hurried council was held. 

Forgetting their previous com many now, 
desirous only of vengeance, blood, and gold, 
would have rushed into the town, regardless of 
the chief object of the expedition, and taken 
the victorious Indians by surprise, ere they could 
have time for defence, or to effect their escape. 

It was only with great difficulty that the 
leaders restrained them. 

Two Indian sentinels were seized ere they 
could raise an alarm. 

One of these was held as hostage, while the 
other was sent into the town, after he had been 
shown the strength of the party, to demand, 
upon pain of the execution of the captive sen- 
tinel, an interview between six of the principal 
chiefs, and six of the leaders of the band—all 
unarmed—to treat for the liberation of the cap- 
tive females, whosoever they might be. 

This interview was agreed to. 

An old ruined mill, outside the town, was 
appointed for the meeting. But though the 
Indians had ‘promised to appear without arms, 
the whites knew full well that they would bring 
arms concealed upon their persons, and they 
determined to imitate them. 

“ Treachery may be intended,” said Dixon to 
the leader whom he left in charge of the main 
body of the party. “ At the first report of a 
pistol, wait for nothing, rush in, and endeavour 
to the town by assault.” 

The three friends who had accompanied Dixon 
from the caravan, were to be of the party who 
were to meet the Indians. 

Dixon himself made four. A young Spaniard 
offered himself as the fifth. There still lacked 
one to make up the number. 

“Let me accompany you,” said William 
Benson to his friend. 

“It will be hazardous,” replied Dixon; “ but 
you shall form one of the party if you will.” 

“ T wish to do 80,” was the reply. 

“ Take your revolver concealed beneath your 
hunting tunio,” said Dixon. “ See, too, that all 
the chambers are ch: There is nothing the 
savages dread somuch. They laugh at a single 
barrelled pistol, but they attach some mysterious 
tatinence to a revolver.” 

“T have it here, carefully charged,” replied 
the young lad, “ and I have my bowie-knife also.” 

“That is well. Pray Heaven there be no 
occasion to use such weaj at least until the 
conference is over. If the Indians attack us, 
keep by my side, if possible. Fire off every 
barrel, and take care that each bullet lays low 
its man. Having done this, fall back on the 
main body as soon as you can. Let me feel 
your pulse?” 

The young lad offered his wrist, and Dixon 
lightly pressed his fore finger upon the pulse. 

“Look me in the face,” he added. “ Look 
me fall in the eyes.” 

The boy did as he was desired. He gazed at 
his friend without a symptom of quailing. 

“ It is well, my dear boy,” said Dixon, after a 
few moments. ‘Your pulse beats firmly and 
regularly. We shall then make short work 
with the redskins, were they twice their number, 
and let them be as treacherous as they may. 
Keep close to me as long as you can. I have 
little trust in this meeting.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 179.) . 
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THE KING OF THE SCHOOL; 
OR, WHO WILL WIN? 
By the Author of “CHEVY CHASE,” “STRONGEOW,” 
&e., &ec. 


—_+— 
CHAPTER XXV.—(continued.) 


SIFTER a brief interval devoted 
to the demolition of biscuits, 
cheese and ale, the coachman 
announced that time was up, 
and our friends once more 
clambered to the box. 

The Earl of Pembridge, who 
had heard the foregoing dis- 
cussion, without taking part in it, was of the 
same opinion as Frank. He thought it just pos- 
sible that Baynes might be in a very desperate 
state of mind, and thinking of making another 
attack on Egerton. 

80 to against mischief as much as 
poasible, he changed seats with Frank, by which 
piece of strategy the Kina or tHe ScnooL 
was placed between two 
other boys, againstwhom 
Baynes could have no 
particular enmity. 

Then off they started 
again. 

After proceeding about 
amile, they again caught 
sight of the doubtful 
person in front of them. 

At the same time 
Freddy called attention 
to a gentleman shooting 
in the fields on the right 
hand side of the road. 

The youth in front of 
them climbed up on the 
bank to look at the 
sportsman, and seemed 
not to hear the wheels 
of the coach. 

Presently the gentle- 
man’s dog came to a || 
dead point, and thenext | 
moment a partridge rose, 
fying not many feet 
above the ground, almost, 
directly in a line for the 
youth on the bank. 

Baynes—for he it was 
as they could all see— 
jum back into the 
Toad to avoid the shota 





form the sportsman’s 
a. 
“Hil Out of the 


way !” shouted the coachman, pulling hard at 
his horses. 

Too late! 

The near leader knocked him down, and, 
before the coach could be stopped, the wheel 
had passed over his right thigh and shoulder. 

All the fun of the day was spoiled at once. 

The boys jumped down, and clustered round 
their late schoolfellow, who lay insensible on 
the hard road. 

Only a slight movement of the lips told them 
that Baynes still lived, 

“We can’t leave him here,” said Frank 
Egerton; “he must be taken back to the 
‘ Druid’s Head,’ ” 

“But how?” asked Freddy. 

“You had better let him remain a few 
minutes,” said the gentleman, whose gun had, 
to a certain extent, been the cause of the 
mischief. “I will send some of my labourers 
from the next field with a hurdle on which he 

‘may be carried back to the inn.” 

He was as good as his word, and in a few 
minutes the bad boy of my tale was being borne 
along on a rade couch formed of great coats 
and wrappers spread on the hurdle. 

Frank Egerton returned with him to the 
“ Druid’s Head.” The others went on their way. 

Two hours afterwards the doctor, who had 
been called from Ballsbury, sent down word 
that Mr. Egerton was wanted in the sick-room, 
& summons which he readily obeyed. 

F Consciousness had returned to the poor, crushed 
form, 


The surgeon had secn that the sufferer’s hours 
were numbered, and had told him so. 

The terrible fear of death had at first convulsed 
him with horror, but after a few kind, Christian 
words from the doctor, Baynes evinced a desire 
to make restitution as far as possible, 

As soon as Frank was in the room, his former 
schoolfellow commenced a confession, in which 
he recapitulated the many dastardly and dis- 
honest acts he had been guilty of. 

“ But the worst remains to be told,” he gasped, 
sitting up feebly. “ Your inheritance was wrested 
from you by fraud, Egerton ; those mortgage 
deeds were forged! That's why your lawyer 
never heard of them till your father’s death.” 

“Forged! Great Heaven! By whom ?” 


“May the powers above forgive him. My 


father, instigated by me, in revenge for the well- 
deserved thrashing you gave me. Aman named 
Compton, living in Drury Lane, helped to do it. 
You must catch him and extort—a confession. 
But, as I have told you this, be merciful—to my 
father. Forgive me. 


It was a race for superi- 
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BAYNES MAKES A CONFESSION. 


ority—you won—because—you were—brave and 
honest.” 

“I forgive you, as I hope to be forgiven |” 
exclaimed Frank, fervently. 

“ He has not heard you ; he is dead !” observed 
the doctor. 
* * * * * 

A day afterwards Frank, with Mr. Throck- 
morton, the family solicitor, and a couple of 
shrewd detectives, encountered Compton in the 
neighbourhood of Drury Lane. 

Hearing that his little game was up, the man 
volunteered every information he could give, 
and produced some documents which left no 
doubt of the elder Baynes's guilt. 

The next thing was to seek that gentleman, 
who was found at the ‘ Druid’s Head,” superin- 
tending his son's funeral. 

The police did not interfere till that was over, 
when they informed Mr. Baynes the object of 
their visit. 

At first he bullied and swore, but soon found 
that would not do; the evidence against him 
was too strong. 

Then he was taken into a private room with 
Mr. Throckmorton and Frank Egerton. 

“Well,” said he, “ what do you mean to do? 
Prosecute, or make an arrangement ?” 

“T hardly think we should be justified in com- 
ing to any arrangement with such a scoundrel,” 
replied Throckmorton. 

However, after some consultation, it was 
arranged that, on consideration of his giving up 


the whole of the Egerton property, and paying 








down the sum of a thousand pounds, he shoul 
be allowed to go, giving his word to leave Eng 
land at once. 

Mr. Throckmorton was prepared with all th 
necessary documents, and the two constable 
were called in to witness the signatures. 

Mr. Baynes was then allowed to depart, ani 
we believe he left the country. At all eventsh 
was no more heard of. 

Frank then went home to see his darlin, 
mother, for so busy had he been that he had no 
been able to call upon her. She forgave hin 
when she heard how he had employed his time 
and that he had regained all his father’ 
estates, 

She clasped him in her arms, and kissed he 
own dear boy over and over again. 

* * * * * 

It is now necessary to skip over a space 0 
time. 

Frank went back to Lexicon College fo 
another half year ; but no one dared dispute hi: 
position as King of the School, 

Then he graduated at Oxford, along with his 

g friends the Earl of Pem- 
* | bridge and Fitzgerald, 

I the latter youth being 
deeply in love with Lady 
Florence Walworth, the 
young peer’s sister. 

All three left the uni- 
versity in triumph, with 
the proud privilege of 
writing B.A. after their 
names; and then—— 

Frank began seriously 
to think of marrying, 
while the Earl of l'em- 
bridge was all impa- 
tience to lead Lizzie 
Conway to the altar, 

The two girls, it should 
be understood, had paid 
more than one visit to 
Mrs, Egerton, and that 
lady had quite overcome 
her prejudices against 
the milliner. 

Amongat those invited 
was Professor Moeril, 
who one day was ob- 
served to be very in 
tently studying a scrap 
of paper. 

uddenly a hand ws: 
passed over his shoulder, 
and it was snatched 
from him—by Mr. Con- 
way! x 

“That writing !” said 
“Say, Herr Professor, where did you 


he, 
get it?” 

“On the Kénigsthul by Heidelsberg. I teow 
it was written by Laura Wertheim, and was | 
believe, given by her to an Englishman named 


Fairfax Egerton. I loved Laura.” 

“So did I; and she afterwards became my 
wife. For Jam Fairfax Egerton, uncle to this 
gallant young man who is about to wed my 
daughter.” : I 

“You arc not the Englishman with whom 
fought!” 

“Am Inot? See!” 

Mr. Conway, alias Egerton, tore off a huge 
false beard and whiskers, displaying Te 
very like those of our hero, who immediately 
asked— 1 

“ But, why have you go long concealed yours 
from us, dear uncle ?” ‘i 

“Because I dreaded lest my pure-heartey 
children should hear of the vices and role f 
was guilty of in my youth, and despise me. sd 
it matters not now}; you will love Kate No 
the less for finding that she is your cousin. “" 
rather the more.” took 

Three days afterwards three weddings vank 
place ; Kate Conway became Mrs. a 
Egerton, Lizzie found herself Countess ih 
Pembridge, while Lady Florence See 
disgusted several titled old tabbies by 
Fitzgerald, a mere commoner. iness 

Happiness was the lot of each, and happy 
surely they deserved, none more s0 that 
King of the School. 
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BUFFALO BILL, 
THE KING OF THE BORDER MEN. 


—o—. 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


DUNTING. on the Megs horses, for there 
were to pick among now, Ben 
MeGulisusk any the remeant of his 


party, on breaking through the disordered 


ranks of the charging soldiers, awa, 
at the swiftest rat sever dreering reid coil they 


reached the house of Nat Perkins. 
Day had dawned before they got there, and the 
old man was at the door, surrounded by his family, 


when the party dashed up, 

“ Hallo! here you are,” he shouted. “ That’s the 
way to ride—licki ity-rip! lickity-rip! Wipe ’em all 
out, eh? Sal, did you take the hair of he that killed 
yer loveyer ” 

T 


si gab, you old carbuncle !” cried the girl 
bitterly. ‘ Mother, you and the gal get us something 


to cat quicker than ever you did before in your lives, ' 


Dad, out a keg of whisky ; these 

folks need it more now than ever 
did before.” 

‘© What's the matter? You haven’t 

been whipped back ?” gasped the old 


man. 

‘* We just have ; and the sooner you 
raise fresh horses for us in the neigh- 
bourhood, the better it will be for 
you,” said McCullough, “for if the 
soldiers follow us up and find us here, 


your and barns will be apt to 
go in smoke and blaze.” P 
“Wild cate alive! General 
McCullough whipped !” 
And the old Miseouri man looked 
ghastly in his astonishment. 


“Come, dad, there’s no use in 
making faces. Hurry up, hurry up, 
or Tu bum the whole caboodle out 
my 


“« Wild cata alive ! the gal has gone 
mad !” exclaimed the old man. 
“You'll think so, old_catamount, 
if you stand there much longer, “ for 
Ritch into you, sure as I live !” 
ell, well, I'll go get the red-eye. 
But, I say, did any of you see my 
nigger, Ben, and my six-mule team ?” 
es, I sent a ball into Ben’s head, 
for I don’t like a nigger namesake,” 
said McCullough, with a laugh. 
There were lively times for the 
next two hours about that ranche. 
Food was cooked, eaten, and put in 
haversacks, and messengers sent to 
the neighbours for fresh horses, 
At the end of two hours the ranger 
was ready. And now came the 


srengest episode of all. 

ic Perkins, dressed completely 

ins a anit belonging ie her absent 
r made her a) pearance 

on as good a horse as could | found 

in the whole cavalcade. 

In the belt which fastened the 
fringed hunting-coat to her waist, a 
pt of revolvers and a large bowie- 

‘ive rested, while in her hand she 
carried a useful as yell 88 dat 
gerous weapon in guerrilla a 
fine, double-barrelied shot-gun, "at 
once light yet serviceable. 

Her hair, long, curling, and red as a fire-blaze 
seen in the darkness of night, hung down over her 
graceful shoulders. 

That alone, with her fair, smooth face, revealed 
her sex. 

Her features were rather masculine, her eye bold 
and fierce, her voice strong and full. 

“Where are you going, Sal?” asked her father, 
as he saw his daughter thus accoutred and 
mounted. 


“Pm going to have revenge for the death of Dave 
Tutt !” she cried. “TI liked him as well as I ever 
liked any man that travelled. If he had lived, we 
would have been harnessed some time. I’m about 
as good as a widow now that he is gone, and I don’t 
care to live any longer, chan to mest. Wald Billina 
fair square fight. It will be him or me then, and I 
don't think it'll be me! 80, good-bye, dad; kee 

our hair on as long as you can, and if you have to 
ioce it, be gritty while it is going.” 

“Wild cats alive! but this beats me,” muttered 
the old man. “ Gus’ll swear when he finds his new 
trousers and Sunday coat gone.” 

“Let me hear him swear, and I’ll knock his two 
eyes into one; that is, if he swears about me.” 








“@o it,” cried Ruby Blazes. “I like your 





courage. You've got something to fight for, and 
80 have I.” 

“Td like to know what. You haven’t had a 
sweetheart wiped out !” cried Sallie. 

“ Never mind, if I haven’t. There is one that I 
do love going in, and I'll fight by his side all 
through, and if he falls avenge him.” 

Her dark were fixed on McCullough as she 
said this, and a quick, bright glance from him made 
her face flush till it was fairly radiant. 

“We must have luck when the women feel this 
way,” he murmured. 

en, glancing his eye along the slender line of 
his followers to see if they were all right in arms 
and equipment, he gave his order ina , quick 
tone— 

“ By twos, right turn, and follow me.” 

There was no bugle call, but his men knew their 
duty, and though he dashed away at a gallop every 
man in his place followed at the same pace. 

“He's gone, and my best horses with him,” 
sighed Nat Perkins, as the column vanished from 
sight. “And Sal rode off the best one I had. 


ild cats alive, if I lost that horse for good it would 
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well near break my heart. I hope I'll not lose him, 
but that girl is fearful reckless.” 

He now turned away with a sigh, not for the 
Ganghtee whom he might never more see, but the 
at that was gone, and could be but poorly re- 
placed by the used-up animals left behind. 

“Tf them Yanks do come, they mustn’t know Ben 
McCullough has been here and got fed, or we'll not 
have a hair left,” he said, warningly, to the famil; 
and servants, who stood grouped around. ‘We 
must be Union up to the handle in our talk, or 
they'll go through us lickity-rip, like water through 
a sieve. This war is going to be ruination to 
honest folks like me.” 

And the old man sighed again. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


‘P | ALREADY the armies of the West were in motion. 


There was not much hilarity in the cottage home 
of Buffalo Bill when the news reached there that 
the scouts would depart with the rising of another 


sun, 

Silently, though sadly, each had something to do 
to help fit out those who were to leave. 

Thus at the supper-table there were gathered the 
mother, her son and twin daughters. 


“Lou” La Villiere was there also with her good 
father, and Kitty Muldoon with no eyes for anybody 
but brave little Joe, was nestled away as near to 
him as she eould get. 

Wild Bill once more in the glory of a full buck- 
akin suit—Frank Stark, genteel and quiet, as modest 
as he was brave—it was a circle to admire and be 
proud of. 

After supper, when Kitty, with volunteer help, 
had the table away, the parties paired o! 
and a general quiet conversation opened. 

Lou and our hero had their in one corner, 
Frank Stark and Lillie in another, while good, sweet 
little Lottie tried to make Wild Bill laugh at the 
cream which had taken such serious root in his 
mind. 2 

Kitty was more than usually silent, though Joe 
was trying to be just as funny as he could, to hide 
the real sadness which filled his heart. 

The iron tongue of time spoke out the hour of 
midnight in syllables of twelve. 

This was a signal that could not be disregarded, 
for men who must mount early and ride all the day, 
and for many days to come, needed rest. 

‘ We may as well all say good-b’ 
to-night,” said Bill.“ For before the 
ght of day is spread out for the eyes 
of those who stay, we who are to 
travel will be on our route. For my 

T’m not much on the good bye— 
it is a choking sort of word and I 
don’t like it. All Ican say is—we 
are going where we are needed, and 
when there is no more need for us 
at the front, we'll, if the good Father 
above permits it, be back here to 
make home look cheerful again. So 
don’t spill any water out of your 
eyes, but give us cheery looks to 
make our hearte strong, and ho; 
and pry that we'll all be men, 
our duty while we are away, and 
come back safe to say 80!” 

“ Bravo! A member of Congress 
could not have made a better 
speech !” cried Mr. La Valliere. 

“T don't know, sir, why you should 
link me with a member of Congress,” 
said Bill, laughing. “I have never 
done anything very bad to deserve 
it. As to speeches—I’m rough, I 
know, but Lou will give me lessons 
by-and-bye, and then I'll improve.” 

The banker now arose to leave, and 
Bill whispered a word or two to the 
darling of his heart, which checked 
the seats ne re a her beautiful 
eyces—for ho} rave ho} 1s ywer- 
ful to check the flood of grief when 
it is brought home to the heart, 

The parting words were soon 
spoken, and with the solemn matronly 
blessing of that good mother floating 
like a wave of comfort after them, 
the young men filed ore to take 
their accustomed rest before being 
called to the saddle. 

It was a touching scene—one wor- 
thy of an artist’s pencil rather than 
the too tame pen-painting with which 
I lay it before the reader's eyes. 








CHAPTER L. 


Ir may interest the female portion of 

the readers hereof (though they are 
not expected to have a great deal of curiosity in 
such matters), if I say that before parting be- 
trothal vows had been exchanged between at least 
three couples in whom we are interested in this 
story. 

I will not insult the reader by naming them, for 
she surely knows long before this who is heart- 
mated in the party ; and I don’t believe in the 
linking of hands where the heart does not throb 
assent. 

The sun just began to gild the spires and domes 
of St. Louis, when Bill and his scouts turned at the 
“Five Mile House” to give a parting look to the 
town. 

“Forward, at a trot, boys! And now we’re off ! 
There is nothing like work to keep the sad 
thoughts out of our minds and drive the blues 


away.” 
; “Broept whisky !”” said Wild Bill, with a forced 
laugh. 

“ There’s where you're a mile outside the mark,” 
said Buffalo Bill, seriously. “I'm not much on a 
temperance lecturer—I wish I was; but you know, 
and you all know, that there is more fight, more 


headache—aye, and more heartache in one rum- 


bottle than there is in all the water that e 
sparkled in God’s bright sunlight. And I, ve 
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sake of my dear brothers and sistera, and for the 
sweet, trusting heart that throbs alone for me, in- 
tend to let the ram go where it belongs, and that is 
not down my throat, at any rate!” 

“Good for you, Bil. You've got something to 
live for, and can afford to steer clear of pison,” said 
his mate; “but as I’m bound to go down before 
many days slip by, I think I'll take my bitters till 

0. 


I go. 

Nothing more was said for a time, for the pace 
was too rapid for pleasant conversation. 

At noon there was a halt to water and loosen 
girths, and breathe the horses, while the men took 
anise trom the three days’ rations in their haver- 

Be 

But half an hour covered the delay, and they 
again dashed on at a rapid rate. 

They frequently passed slow, ponderous waggon 
trains, carrying provisions and ammunition to the 


front. 

“ Fifty miles to-day, and the horses ready 
for as much to-morrow,” said Bill, as he lighted his 
pipe at the camp fire when they bivouacked. 


“That would just suit old Harvey, wouldn’t it, 
mate?” 

“Not much, without he was after Reds—then 
anything would euit him that had go in it. He cares 
neither for man nor horse when his blood is hot, 
and that is always the case when he smells In- 

Hans. 

“ Look to your horses, the first thing. Give 
them a rab down, and oar sup} is over, 

ou'll have nothing to do, and plenty of time to do 
it in,” said Bill. 

The men needed no second order, but at once 
took care of the good animals which were eo useful 
and necessary to them. 


CHAPTER LI. 


No one is less fond of alluding to the events in 
which they were by necessity en; than those 
who did the fighting, and not the talking, during 
the late civil ets P mone are mate anxious than 
those, on either side, who activ icipated, to 
now ece the hatchet buried and past seuaee fore 
gotten, past errors blotted out. 

Yet, in a story founded entirely on fact, with real 


characters for its actors, it is impossible to avoid | 8 


some allusion, descriptively, to the past. 

So, within two weeks after he left St. Louis, the 
hero of this story, with his company of scouts, held 
the advance of the great army which was destined 
to play such a conspicuous part in thelong-contested 
and fearful battle of Pea Ridge. 

For days before this battle came on Bill and his 
men were engaged in continual skirmishes, but, 
owing to the nature of the country, and the skill of 
the bordermen in taking cover, he met with no im- 
portant losses. 

Ever by his aide, Wild Bill and Frank Stark par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves, while little Joe, 
who had begun to cultivate a moustache, did honour 
to the devotion of sweet Kitty Muldoon so far 


away. 

Bui had enough to do as a leader of scouts. 

He had McCullough and his Texans to watch— 
Pike was out with the Indian allies in their war- 
paint and feathers—and Van Dorn, as stubborn, if 
not near so morally good as Stonewall Jackson, 
‘was moving with lightning speed at every chance 
and opening. 

To keep the Federal generals posted in every 
movement was a hard task, but that Bill did it, and 
did it well, history proves. : 

For three days preceding the final struggle, the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh of March, almost without 
eating, certainly without sleep, the noble scouts 
kept the front. 

On the last decisive day, when General Carr was 
80 nearly borne down by the combined weight 
thrown on his command alone by Van Dom and 
McCullough, when hoped-for reinforcements seemed 
delayed beyond the hour of hope, while a hul 
crested with batteries so commanded his position 
that to remain was destruction, while to retreat was 
nearly as bad, then the Kansas scouts reaped a 
harvest of glory which will remain theirs as long 
as history lives, 


“Men, dismount, tighten every girth, look to your 
weapons, and be ready for the best piece of work 
you ever did. We must and will take the batteries 
over there, and save General Carr and his com- 
mand |” 

The “boys” dismounted in silence. Noise was 
not in their line. Their girths tightened, revolvers 
pice capped, rifles slung, and then they were 


ly. 

Buffalo Bill waited for no superior orders. 

His eagle eye had seen what was needed, and 
now, rising in his stirrups, he shook his long rifle in 
the air, and shouted— 

“CHaRGE!” 

Merciful Heaven! what a sight! Not fifty men 
of them all, yet like one swift cloud in a mottled 
sky, driving, fiend-like, before a gale, on—on they 


No bugle note, no wild yell, but on—on to kill and 
to be killed ! 

Over the plain, through the sulphurous smoke, on 
up the ascent, amid bursting shell and rain of iron 
and of lead, on they swept ! 

The Federal fire slackened in their rear, though 
it increased to their right and left, for the charge 
was looked on by many an eye, and now they were 
facing the iron hail of the batteries, 

Talk not tome of the Light Brigade, famed at 
Balaclava ; talk not to me of Lodi or Austerlitz. On 
a hundred fields in this, our dear native land, have 
charges been made and battles fought, which are as 
far beyond them as light is superior to darkness, 

On, into and over the lines, through and through, 
a sheet of fire blazing from their revolvers, and then 
the clubbed rifle crashing down sabre-guard and 
parrying arm ; crashing in skulls, and felling stal- 
wart forms—on with their trained horses they swept, 
those heroic scouts ! 

Ben McCullough saw them coming ; he saw the 
eye of Wild Bill single him out, and the hand raised 
that never missed. 

A smile, a defiant look, and he pressed his hand 
to his heart. He had got his summons, and he 
knew it. 

Bitter and defiant to the last, he reeled from his 
saddle, and as he went down, and the Kansas men 
swept like a destroying whirlwind over his body 
and the corpses of a hundred more, a yell for ven- 
eance rose on every hand. 

Wedged in by foes, it seemed as if these heroes, 
now fighting hand-to-hand, almost all with their 
knives alone, must now perish. 

But hark to a shout which makes the air 
tremble ! 

Curtis is up, and, with a wild cry, the Federal lines 
Tush to the charge. 

Wild Bill, for the first time in all the day, raises 
his voice in a glad, defiant, ringing shout. 

aes Lit 7 his last 4 i 

iis cry has brought an eye upon him—-: more 
than one—for Ruby Biase, who had bent in mute 
despair] over the ly of the hero of her heart, 
raised her wild glance as Sallic Perkins, still in male 
attire, dashed in on the bold scout. 

Wild Bill did not see the uplifted hand until the 
knife came down swiftly to the very hilt in his breast, 
and he heard her shriek— 

“Take that for Dave Tutt! Go tell him that I 


did it.” 
“ My dream is up !” was all he said. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
mate! Tell Lillie—-” 


He never closed the sentence. 

Death had him in his grasp, and he sank down 
helpless to thé earth. 

The next instant, as Curtis swept forward with 
fresh men, a bulletsent the brave Van Dorn to his 
last account, and then, for an instant, a fearful, des- 
perate charge was made by the Confederate forces 
to hold the guns, while they carried off the bodies of 
their leaders. 

Till now Buffalo Bill was unscathed; but those 
two women, fighting like demons, seemed to single 
him out, and in the few terrible seconds that 


his command. 
Not all slain, but most of them were terribly 
wounded. 


followed, he went down, with nearly every man of | @ 


Wild, fearful as had been the fray, terrible as 
the passions excited during its frenzied continuance, 
humanity had not perished in the hearts of the 
survivors, and now tenderly, carefully, many a 
mangled form was lifted by the very hand that had 
helped to shatter it. 

And this is war—war among brothers ! 

Oh, God of Mercy, spare our land from a sad 
renewal of calamities e0 dire! 


CHAPTER LI. 
AFTER the battle the army moved forward, but the 
main portion of the wounded were sent back. Not 
with the hospital train, but in selected ambulances. 
with a special escort, and with orders that their own 
wishes as to destination should be consulted. 

Our wounded heroes of the Kansas scouts were 
retired to the rear. 

The news of their glorious conduct, as well as of 
their condition, reached their friends in St. Louis, 
over the wires, before the sun had set on the field 
of carnage. 

Was it then to be wondered at, when they reached 
the pleasant town of De Soto, on a south fork of the 
Osage, that a kindly face beamed into the end of 
the ambulance containing three of the most noted 
of our heroes, Buffalo Bill, Frank Stark, and little 
Joe Bevins. 

It was that of Mr. La Valliere the banker. 

“ How are you, my brave boys, how are you ?” he 
cried, as he saw their faces brighten on recognition 
of his own. 

“ Fifty per cent. better than dead men, sir !” cricd 
our hero, 

“What do you know of per cents., my boy ?” cried 
the banker, laughing. “ younot tired of jolting 
along in this old ambulance ?” 

«Rather, sir, rather ; but there’s no use in saying 
you're tired when it is best to go on.” 

“You'll not go any further for the present,” said 
Mr. La Valliere. “You are under my charge until 
you are able to be out once more. I have engaged 
@ house and some nurses for you. Nurses are scarce 
out here, but if those I’ve engaged don’t suit, {we'll 
try and improve on them. Driver, you see that 
large house with the old flag flying over it ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Drive to that. It is my private hospital till 1 
get these reckless boys made over again.” 

In a few moments the ambulance halted before the 
door of the largest building in the place. 

Servants trooped out to carry the wounded in, and 
goon every man found himself in the best quarters 
he had seen since the opening of the war. 

After each man of the first three named had been 
placed on cots which occupied a large room, into 
which the sun, now on its western slope, threw 
soft, rosy rays, Mr. La Valliere looked at them 
pleasantly, and asked if there was anything else 
they required just then. 

“Your nurses will come when you call them; 
there is a bell on the table in reach of each one of 
you,” said he, as he went out. 

“To thunder with the nurses when we've got s0 
much comfort as this around us!” said Buffalo 
Bill, when Mr. La Valliere quietly walked out of the 


room, 

“T'm going toring for mine,” said little Joe, ‘just 
to see if he is white or black.” 

Tingle, tingle went his bell. 

“Och, you blissid little darlint, is it yer own 
Kitty Muldoon you're wantin’?” cried a familiar 
voice. 

And the buxom little body rushed to the bedside 
and half-smothered him with kisses, not caring “a 
bawbeen” for the witnesses to this outpouring of 
her heart’s love. 

It was surprising how quickly every bell in that 
room rung for a nurse then, 

And never were bells answered more promptly. 

Little Lou, beautiful as a rose, and pure as the 
dew which gems it in the still breath of morning, 
was quickly at the bedside of her young love's first 
ream, 

Lillie, all blushes and tremulous with jon ae 
bending tearfully over Frank Stark, while Lottie, 
more bashful than all the rest, aweet, May-flower as 





It was like many another scene that never has 
been, or will be, faithfully described, where the 





Buffalo Bill, riding up from a distant point where 
he and his men had been hotly engaged since day- 
light, saw wee haves § the pee were, making— 
saw, too, that the head-quarter of the 0] ite 
army were on the hill by the batteries. sa 

“Boys,” he cried, “I’m going to stop this 
butchery. Those guns must be taken or silenced, 
or we're a whipped crowd |” 

“They will a4 taken! That is the very spot I 
naw in my dream !” cried Wild Bill, while a gleam 
of exultation flashed from his dark eyes. “We'll 
take the guns—but I shall go under. fy time has 
«ome I" 


‘Lo charge, but not to die!” cried his mate, 


courage and desperation that immortalized the 
Spartans at Thermoplys was more than equalled. 

‘When Generals Curtis and Carr stood by the 
captured batteries and battle-flags on the hill, they 
found Black Nell lying dead beside her brave 
master, while Powder Face, with his ears sct back, 
stood defiantly over the body of his wounded rider, 
ready to bite or to kick the first who approached 
with an unfriendly motive. 

Frank Stark and little Joe both lay near by, 
wounded, but not fatally. 

The shouts of victory now rang far and wide. 
The hard-fought battle was over, and friend and 
foe were alike sought out to receive surgical care, 


she was, came in as a kind of supernumerary, ready 
to help where help was most needed. 

Another now came in, led by the good banker, 
and Buffalo Bill turned even from his idolized Lou 
to give vent to the love and reverence that he felt 
for his mother. 2 

Her white hand was so soft and cooling to his hot 
brow—her words of low praise and thankfalness 
that while he had done his duty he had been spared 
—all, all was like magic medicine to his bruised and 
gashed body. 

Mr. La’ Valliere looked at this scene a few 
momenta, and then made a very singular, but, under 
the circumstances, a not very inappropriate §) 7 

He coughed a little to clear his voice, and thea 
proceeded thus— 
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« My friends, the recollections of a busy life-time, 
w HG, would say, throng in upon me just now, 


snd saggest various eventful experiences of my 


own. 
“First, # penny saved, counts as much in bank as | must be 


s penny earned, Second, persons interested in the 
bleaite of property are always more careful of it 
than those who are merely hired to take care of it. 
‘These and a few other considerations have caused 
me tocall in the services of my friend here, Chaplain 
Danner, for the purpose of making this nurse 
Yusiness a “joint stock” affair, technically speak- 


"Eton, my darling, take that pallid-looking hero 
of yours by the hand, while this gentleman speaks 
the words which I hope will make you both 
Lappy!” 

ars of joy;as well as wonder filled the eyes of the 
wave scout, when that trusting little hand was placed 
in hie own. 

His voice grew strong as he responded to the 
questions, and when he uttered the vow to “love, pro- 
tect, and cherish,” it came up from the inner depths 
of as truea heart as ever beat for woman ! 

Heaven bless him and her. 

“Your tur next, my pretty Lillie,” said the 
banker, as he approached the thrice-perilled and 
thrice-rescued heroine, and the brave man who for 
her sake had turned from evil ways and was striving 


was over; none were there 
ho could or would object. 

For base indeed is the heart which will turn from 
him who has left the darkness, of his own free will, 
and come out into the light. 

Foul and most ungenerous is the nature which 
will not rejoice to grasp the hand of him who has 
been, ed from error, and who, in the strength 
of redeemed. has honourably'proved him- 
elf worthy of a good cause and of pure, ennobling 

There was more to be done. Little Kitty stood 
opn-mouthed, blushing and turning white by 
tams as the marriages went on, and now she 
trembled like » leaf when Mr. La Valliere ap- 


proached her. 
“There will be no objections here, [ hope,” eaid the 
banker, with a smile, as he approached the bedside 


fJoe Bevins, do you say, Kitty; do you 
lore a well enough to take im for better or 
‘worse 


“Raith, sir, I don’t believe I'll find a better, and 
if I waited I might find a worse, and if he’s willin’, 
Tm not the big fool to say no. But sure there’s one 
thing, he musn’t take me away from missis, for I’ve 
ee in me heart never to lave her that has 

80 good to the poor, lone girl I was when she 
found me.” . 

“Til never take you from them you love, Kitt; 
for I hope always to be near Bill myself, and nell 
never lose sight of his mother, I know.” 

“Then let his riverence go ahead as soon as he 
pe: said Kitty, as she put her chubby little 

into that of Joe’s. 
, Ti os ceremony was soon ore and one story 
isin ouch a stopping that ieve it 
cunts happy stopping Place, 

Itis enough to say that Buffalo Bill, Joe Bevins, 
aad Frank Stark yet live ; that ever since they were 
linked to live-candy framed en statuette, they've led 
lives of wild adventure on the far western plaina, 
hich may had be worked up into another excititg 
pen tale by your very much obliged friend, THE 

EB. 


“ True Bories of Boyish Bravery,” and the “ Chimney 
Corner,;? will be resumed next week, 


——_———— 


A Stars Prison Inspector having made a dull 
‘pecch to the assembled convicts, asked a friend 
what he thonght of it, who replied, “I think it 
¥as unconstitutional.” ‘“ How so?” ‘ Because 
the constitution provides that ‘no cruel or un- 
ana punishment shall be inflicted on prison- 


“I say, Pete, does you know how dey kee 
oysters from smelling in de hottest ob wedder?” “ 
don't tink [ does, Sam ; how’d dey do’em?” “ Why, 
dey cut dar noses off, and dey can’t smell nuttin’ a 

Ob, yah! yah! yah! what an umpenuntratom 
coloured pusson you is !” 

A Lucky Miss.—The seconds in a late duel, who, 
on the first discharge, had nearly been hit by their 
Puncipals, on reloading and delivering them their 
Weapons, observed, “Perhaps it will be as well 
&yon gentlemen, the next time to fire at each 


_ALeeat Derinrrion.—“ What do you mean,” 
inquired an inquisitive lady of a facetious lawyer, 
wh the term, ‘putting a leading question?” 
1 offer you my arm, dear,” replied the 
learned gentleman, suiting the action to the word. 
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Baila my wi 
(Twase sa dat ured, bosate-bailt barque) 
i Ae bright Spring day, 
acrew B 
‘That danc’d, sang, and mas merry, but mark! 


‘Then the storm-clouds burst, 
O'er my tranquil frst, 

‘TiN ‘twas lashed into a boist’rous foam 3 
And the lightning vivid 
Made the surge look livid 

‘As it rushed from its marky dome, 


Put the long-boat out!” 
Did the captain about, 
“ For there’s danger in the dark frown 
Of elements rife 
‘With such madden’d strife!" 
Soon my whole 'neath the waves went down, 


And bra’ 
. ‘With that barque sank then, 
To arise again no more ; 
Led eoeoemebed sg 
20 
But very few moments before! 


BR. F. BARTLETT. 


a. 
I wish you'll tell me if you can 
A something helps to strengthen man, 
In fact it helps to strengthen ‘all, 
‘Whether old, young, short, of ‘alt 
It ie very much at your comm: = 
You eften take it in your hand; 
And sbould you ask a friend to tea 
‘Yon are obliged to call on me fi 
And place me where I see your fun, 
And leave me there till yos have done. 
‘When you have done, pe I'm changed, 
Therefore I must be arranged ; k 
Arrange me then, and tell, if you can, 
t appears on the face of man. 
smile appears "tls true, 
‘Bometimes ’tis like my 1, 3,4, 2. 
"To offend him, then, as I'm alive, 
‘Would make him change like my 3, 3, 5. 
Bhonld I catch hold of his 8, 4,2, 
‘Whatever would the fellow do? 
Perhaps he'd try, make a strive 
To lay me on my 1, 3, 5; 
But rather than I shot 
T’ll bring this riddle to an end. 
‘Then tell me truly. if you can, 
"This something helps to strengthen man. 
ALEXANDER PARK. 
a1. 

‘A celebrated actor and distinguished wit; a noted city of 
Asia Minor ; where Alexander the Great died; a celebrated 
historical painter; 8 famous mountain near Troy; the 
builder of the Temple of Diana; one of the chief towns in 
Persia; a king of Ithica; an It writer born at Verona. 
‘The initials will give the name of a celebrated Roman famed 


{or bis integrity. 
ery JosmPH H. Hasxonp. 


Tv. 

* Tama word of nine letters, 
My 8,4,9 is a spirit; my 6,7, 8 isa malt liquor; my 9, 
4,7,2 animal ; my 5, 2, 6 is a body of water; my 1, 6, 


an 
ia a prepared frult ; and my whole is a seored ol a 


v. 
I consist of 16 letters, 

My3, 3, 9, 2, 4 1s a preventative of railway accidents; my 
10, 6, 1 is for ornament and protection; my 8, 2, 13,1 isa 
fermenting article: my 14, 12, 7,7, 2, 10 1s ® portion of 
dress; my 8, 15,2, 1 isa balance: my 5, 6, 7,7, 12,5 is s 
kind of tree; my 11, 6, 3, 9 both destroys and comforts ; 
and my whole is a character in a tale in the Bors oF Exa- 
LAND, ng 


VI. 
‘The wife of Hercules ; the first of the Greeks who taught 
hy in a public school; a town in the South of 
lyrics ; a king of Ithica; an 
; the island in which he was born; a 
of hunting; the mother of 





a 
initials will give the name of a Persian king. 
JosEPH H, HAMMOND. 


vu. 
first is beheld both at morning and night, 
[y seoond less often, if se, quite a aight ; 
My third o'er the Thames every day may be seen, 
‘And my whole was first opened by England's queen, 
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VILL. 
Iam composed of 8 words, or 16 letters. 

My 4,9, 10 isa measure ; my 14, 2, 18 is to pull; my 1, 
5, 13 isa title; my 3, 8, 13 small barrel or 
my 16, 4,7 1s the reverse of old; my 6, 11, 16 is & 
"s membrane: my 14, 5, 7 is to drew forward ; and my 
whole is the name of a great military hero. 

J. G, HEMBROW. 
Ix. 
My firet is in welfare, but not in good ; 
‘My second is in fron, but not in wood ; 
My third ia in battle, but not in strife 
My fourth is in death, but not in life; 
My fifth is in frosty, but not in ioe ; 
My sixth 4s in mousetrape, but not in mice; 
‘My seventh is in woman, bat not in witch ; 
‘My eighth is in plenty, but not rich ; 

inn tale, capitally written, 
is found in the YOUNG MEN OF GRHAT BRITAIN. 

WM. F. TRINDER. 





x 
first is in oat, but not in dog; 
‘88001 d third is in land, but not in bird ; 
fourth is in cat, but not in dog ; 
My fifth is in keen, but not in sharp ; 

th is in mouse, but not in toad ; 
‘My eoventh is in toad, but not in frog; 
My eighth and ninth is in north, but not in south ; 
My tenth and eleventh is in land, but not in field; 
And my whole is the name of « town. 
Mac JOHN VENNING. 


x 
A town in South Russia; a town in Ireland; @ river in 
Yorkshire; a river iu Fran town in kngland; a 
range of mountains in Austris ; a town in Ireland; a town 
in England; a river in England; an island of Africa; a 
river in Scotland. The ivitials will give the namo of the 
editor of a@ celebrated paper, and the finals the street 
‘where it is published. 
W. WHITE. 


xi. 
Lam a word of eight letters. 
My 1, 3,8, 4s the opposite to death; my 5,6, 7, 8 ie 
often a river ; and my whole is what everyone 
should wish quccess to. 
W. WHITE. 





xm, 

A town in England; surnsme of an English writer; a 

of Portugal ; « river in the United States; a town 
Ireland; a town in France; a range of mountains in 

England ; a country in Africa ; a town in Russia; acountry 

in Europe; « partof the arm. ‘The initials read downwards 

‘and the finals upwards will give the names of two famous 


writers. 
T. HUTOHINEON. 


xv. 
I consist of 21 letters. 

My 1,9, 11,4, 1, 15 is@ boy’s name; my 8, 6, 1, 21 isa 
girl’s name ; my 16, 1, 9,8 ise mineral; my 10,16, 8 is a 
mineral ; my 21, 6, 1, 19 is an enclosure; my 3, 6, 17, 7, 13, 
9, 8 jag gentleman's house; my 14, 2, 8, 19, 9, 8 is a city in 
Eaglands my 11, 1, 13, 7, 10, 2, 14 is a port in England: 

‘my whole is an English proverb. 
T. HUTOHINSON. 






ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 169. 


I. Boys of the World; bottle, oyster, door, yes, worst, 
row, doll, sword, food, toll, bell, soft, two, bed, fleet, 
word, sower, ‘II. Success to the Boya of the World; Noe, 
west, door, lord, cutter, bey, Hebe, Worcester, Foote, Bess, 
ord. If, The Miser’s Son, Prince Nankin’; TiN, Herl, 
Tix. MediterraneaN, Ind\A, SpaiN, Eagll, Rhetoric, 
Bwest-sultaN, Seml, OleandeR, NneP. IV. Si 
SamueL, EdwarD, Georgi. V. Hampetesd Heath. VI. 
‘of the World; wolf, ere, bother, boy, sore, ford. 
Vit. Sir John Moore; sire, risen, Moor, Joe. VIII. The 
dtd eet legs al come 
the [boys]. ys orld; brother, 
zm lord, soft, foot, horse. X. Paul Derwent; 
aisiey, Acre, Umballa, Ludlow, Dacca, Bly, Richmond, 
Windsor, Elba, Nancy, Tigris. XI. Fishmonger, chemist, 
stationer. XIi. Cribbage, Speculation, Beat your neigh- 
bour out of doors, XIII.’ Boss of the World. the Young 
Men of Great Britain, the Boys of Bngland. XVI. Lavy 


Molten, Harry Arden; LeaH, AdA, VoteR, YouR, MaY, 
OperA, Love, ToaD, Ev, RaveN. 
xIv.PLUM xXV.ONCE 
LUTE NEED 
UTIs CEDE 
MESS EDEN 





fi NOTICE}. TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

Mo save contributors the trouble of writing respecting the non- 
tnsertion of their puzzles, we shall, in future, adopt the plan 
of naming the month during which those under’ consideration 


were recewed. The following list of ‘* Accepted *’ and ‘* De- 
clined” are those recewed during the month of DECEMBER, 
1869. 


AGCEPTED.—H.8t. André, P. Laidman. H. W. Hope, G. 
Brown, George M. W., W. ¥. Trinder, and Ernest Sumner, 
‘M. Woodhouse, Edmund Peermund, W. Lear, 
Samuel Snoszle, O. R. Hawkes Piper, Arthur J. Harries, 
ML. T. Clarke, F. Crow, Thomas Hudeon, F. N. Edwards, 
Mary and Emil: Jennings, William White, M. J. 
, Michael Holland, W. Luke, H. N. Dickson, 

Dublin Boy, 
DRCLINED.—Charles Kerr (holly is spelt with two 1's), 
Alfred (no arswers), MacJohn Venning (we have seen the 


1 


‘The } same differently worded before), R. & B. (no answer), J. 


Cobb (your spelling is deficient), J. 0, E. Gladman (you 
have omitted to send the detailed answers), Thomas 
Reynolds (very frequently inserted), T. H. Hammond (no 
such animal as the ‘mammorth”’ ever existed ; you mean 
the mammoth), James Huggins (often inserted). 

SOLUTIONS RECEIVED.—MacJohn Venning, H. St. 
André, Ann Well, Colin Young, R. W. Cummins, Henry 
Chambers, R. A. and ¥, G. English, 
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Corresyoudence. 


—e—. 


"_° AD Communications to be addressed to the Fattor, Mn. 
: EDwin J Busrr, 118; Fleet Sire, BOS 


".° We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
“medical advice tn the columns af this Yournat e 


9° Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule wo 
cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in a shorter 
‘time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


"2% Correspondents who wish to recess ies 
‘austin ali cases send stanrin direciod envelopes’ °¥ PH 





A Wou-sx Aerie: 
born at Urbino, 1483. Ho was one of tl 
painters of tho{ltallan school. 
hhumerous.: are distributed over Europe. 
was a distinguished Italian astronomer, who invented the 
telescope which bears his name. His assertion that the 

th Moved round the sun gavo such offence to the in- 





¢ most celebrated 








eart 
quisitors that ho was olted to Kome, and compelled to 


Yecant his statements, Galileo was born at Pisa, 1564; he 





died near Florence, 1642. Dante, the most distinguished 
of Itall poets, wrote a great m, ‘*La Divina Com- 
media.” is poem was the first written in the Itelian 


language; before it, the Latin tongue had always been 
employed. Dante was born at Florence, 1265; he died at 
Havenna, 1321. Michacl-Angelo Buonarott! was a colo- 
brated Italian painter and sculptor, and was also the 
architect of St. Peter’s at Rome. Born in Tuscany, 1474; 
died 1584., We are unable to decipher the last name on 
Your list. but if, as {t seems probable, you mean Torquato 

‘asso, that worthy was a celebrated Itallan 
author of an epic poem called "Jerusalem Delivered. 
He was born at Sorrento, Naples, 1644; died, at Romo, 


1905. 

W. Exx wishes to be informed respecting talllage. “There 
gro two aorta of talllage,” says Madox, in his History of the 
Exchequer. “The talllage rendered to the king was ratsed 
upon hls demesnes, escheats, and wardships, and upon the 
burghs and towns of the realm. In the elder times It was 
usually called donum, and assisa donum was used with 
great latitude. To avoid confusion I have, in my own 
mind, reduced its meaning to two or threo particular hoads 
—thal is to say, when it was paid for or out of the lands 
‘which wore not of military tenure, it signified hidage; 
when ft was paid out of knights’ fees. it was scutage; an 
when it was pald by towns and burghs it was talllage ; or 
it signified in goncral. according as it was applied, either 
ald, scutage, or talliage.” 

aw Expgctant.—The Excise office means the Inland 
Revenue department. Copying clerks enter between 16 
and 30, and temporary clerks at 18, ‘The examination for 
either consists;of exercises designad to test handwriting and 
orthography, and clementary arithmetic. Good Interest 1s 
Toquired to ob' 


tain a nomination. 
Joss AND JAKE.—(1.) Probably Zour wishes will be com- 
Pied with. ist 


ty the 





(a.) We gave the history of the Pope in some 

the former numbers. (3.) We think thero are a sufficient 
Aumber out. (4.) Glad you are pleased with the tales 

ene 

Monpaont.—(1.) Wild horses and cattle, monkeys, tapiry, 
poreupines, deer. hares, armadilloes, "ant-eaters. (3. 
* What to'Eat and Avoid” ts a published work. . Your 
dookseller will tell you the price. (3.) It 1s not only in- 
jurious, but unmanly, | Do give up sleeping in your 
trousers. (4.) Yea; either will do. 

Joun Cuanpos.—(1.) The law was formed for the purpose 
of suppressing the outrages upon the fields and grounds of 
the landed proprietors.” It was the general ttle of. any 
law among the: Iomans, and dates from that era. (2.) 
John Hampden was born’ in London, in 1594. He died in 
the Field of Chalgrovo, at the head of his troops. His last 
words were a touching and beautiful prayer for the welfare 
of his country, (3.) Yes; the successor of Henry I. his 


uncle. 
J. RosseLL.—(1.) You had better apply to Messra. Green, 
‘Wigram, or Smith, who are the first great shipowners ; but 
we think you must have some interest with them to get 
the berth you want. (2.) You can procure our Journals 
not only'in America but in all civilized parts of the 




















world, 

A ConsTanr Sunscarneg.—(1.) You will perceive how to 
get on with your pla; the manner in which they are 
done, by referring to any of the plays issued by us. When 
you want music to be introduced, you cun write the word 
* music.” (2.) You must excuse ‘tis declining to mention 
any particular Jadylike actress. There aresomany, (3.) 
Hard work, and plenty of ite 

RETORNED TO THE WoRLD.—Can you toll me the origin of 
Red Cross Street, City? Maitland says that at the upper 
end of Red Cross Street. and north-east corner of Becch 
Lane, stood ared and white cross, which gave names to 
the strects s0 called. 

ONE ANxtots To Kxow.—(1.) The “London” screw 
steamer foundered in the of Biscay on the ith of 
January, 1866. She had about 200 persons on board, all 
told, out of which sixteen of the crew and three passeugers: 
only were saved. (2.) Consult a doctor. (3.) Will shortly 
be advortised. 

Engoimer.—London, wo are told, taken from Woolwich to 
‘Wandsworth, and from Norwood to Hampstead, covers an 
area of 120 aquare miles, or 76,200 acres, with a density of 

wiation varying from 3,500 per sq mile at Lewis- 
Bein, to 170,000 per square mile at the East hd. 

‘Tag Hoven. —(2.) We cannot possibly tell you to what height 
you will grow, (2) The tale you ‘speak of will be 
completed about fourtcen numbers. (3.) Yes; very 
well indeed. 

A Youno Cottector.—In some of the cop) 




















tr coins of the 


reign of George II. the knee of the figure of Iiritannia bears 
an accidental resemblance to a mouse or rat in shape, 
“Mouse mules” are well known to collectors. 





G, HoLLamp.— We are at all times pleased to have a word 
‘of commendation from parents. It shows the high value 

Placed upon our works, Which have attained such a worid- 
rid rs 

F."Eorstox.—Wo are sorry the subject you, speak. of does 
Not please you ; without exception we are g' 10, you 
are Pleased with tho work tirat has now stood the test of 





ime. 
a'Srorrensn.—There are many works upon stammering 
published, but we think that some well-oxperienced medi- 

cal goutleman Would best advise you. 
Lioutsina Jack.—New London Bridge was opened by 
iliam the Fourth aud Queen Adelaide,on Monday, 


(1.) Good Friday, in the year 1856, fell on 
3.) Your handwriting is x good. 
e Tepeatedly answered question. 
een . 
tandard helght for the Infantry has 























Raffaelle (or Raphael) Sanzlo was 


His works, which are 
Galileo Galilei 














































NOTICE. 


A Loven or INDEPENDENCE is informed that the first shot 
of the American civil war was fired on the 12th of April, 


1861. Major Anderson, commanding the United Btates | 6 F GRE. ‘AIN” 
forcos at Chatheaon Whee aa Garoline cies tel | YOUNG .MEN 0) AT BRIT. 
strengthened Fort Sumter,-in Charieston Harbour, by AND 


‘pouring into it the garrison ot Moultric, another fort near 
the entrance of the haven. The movement was ‘ded 
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by the Confederates a8 an overt act ot hostility. me sur 
Haste Sree fon tne Waaniy 
Soran ws, Utes ley a ny wees |G U1 DE - BOOKS, 


Fequest, but intimated their intention ofvsend! 
Anderson suppties. This was accepted by the Confederates 


Price Twopence each ; post-free, Threepence, 


ts equlvalen to°a declaration of war, General Beau. 
regard, Ww 
Davis to direct the operations of the slags. OF the ith of | 1. GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GY. 


NASTICS. 
2, GUIDE-BOOK-FOR WALKING, .RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, &c, 
8. GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 
4, GUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING, | 
5. GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. | 
6, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING. 


April, a demand for the surrender of ‘the fort s 
but Major Anderson, on-the repetition of the demand, 
offered to capitulate in three days, if no overruling orders 
arrived from Washington. The Confederates decided not 
to accept this offer, and at half-past four on the morning 
of the 12th the bombardment began from Fort Moultrie, 
which was oceupled by the troops under Beauregard. 
A furious firing continued all gay, about 1,300 shot and 
shell being discharged. On the following morning, Major 
Anderson, being unable longer to hold the fort, surrendered. 
No life was lost on either side. 

H. W.—The Bible was published in English by Coverdale in 
1685, and by Tyndale's friends in 1587. In the latter edition, 


" Every Young Man and Boy who {s anxious for grod 
at the end of Malachi, aro Tyndale’s initials in flourished 

Ornamental capitals. "In 1890 these translations were re- | Bealth should purchase these Manuals, tho best and sia. 
vised under the direction of Archbishop Cranmer and Lord | Plest ever issued. 


Cromwell, and the new edition was called “The Great 
Bible.” The Book of Common Prayer was first printed in 
1849, and the Psalter, with the epistles and the gospels. 
was, of course, copied from the then authorised version of 
1539. On the revision of the Book of Common Prayer in 
1061 It was ordered that the epistleg and gospels should be 
taken the authorised version of the Bible of 1611, but 
the Psalter itself was to remain with the old translation of 
“The Great Bible.” Tyndale’s age at the time of his 
martyrdom is not certain, but it 1s conjectured that he was 
about49. He was burnt at Vilford, near Brassels, in 1536. 

Roya Iaisa.—Field works are temporary fortresses of earth 
employed olther.to enable an urmy to holds particular 
position, or to protect @ permanent fortress from the ap- 
broach of an enemy. In the latter cazethey aro denomin- 
ated outworks. The simplest is the redan. It is shaped 
like an angte, the two sides, or faces, being parapets, with 
aditch infront. At either extremity short parapets arc 
Taised, 80 as to enablo a handful of soldiers to fire into the 
ditch, supposing the enemy to get thus far in his attack. 

The sallont or point of the angle is sometimes broken into 

A straight line of parapet, capadle of ing room for a 

banguette for four or five men to fire from, Were the 
angle to be qisidiz preserved, that part of the work would 
be vory easily assalled. 

D. Vavonan AND J. CaTAWAY.—(1.) Theltalics are gone- 
rally meant to emphasise certain words. It will afford you 
a pleasing rolaxation and great instruction if you search 
out the tense, thereby testing your powers of application. 
2) The author of “Strongbow ” js the author of the 
“King of the School.” (3.) The Rev. John Wesley was the 
son of Samuel Wesley the older, and was educated at the 
Charterhouse with Whitfeld. " He founded Methodism. 
He was born at Erpworth, Lincolnshire, in 1703, and died 
in London, 1 4.) Ifrunning gives you a pain in the 
side, give fc up. “Tt is quite certain that if you run far,you 
will lose your breath. 

J. Wittrams,— Historians estimate that the number of per- 
‘sons put to death in England under pretext of witchcraft 
amounted to 80,000. Witchcraft wes universally believed 
in throughout Europe till the sixteenth century, and even 
maintained {ts ground with tolerable. firmness till the 

venteenth.' The number of great men who believed in 

itis rather humiliating to the pride of human intellect. 

‘The greatest persccutor:of so called witches, in England, 

was a certain Matthew Hopkins, born In Manningtree, in 

Essex. Ho boasted that he liad destroyed seventy’ of 


them. 

Trro.—From the Newspaper Directory we learn the follow- 
ing on the prescnt position of tho newspaper press :— There 
are now published In the United KIngdom 1,390 newspapers, 
distributed as follows :— Eogland—London, 26, Provinces, 
793; total 1,059. Wales 55, Scotland 181, Ireland 139, 
British isles, 16. Of these, there ara 71 daily papers pub: 
lished in England, 2 in Wales, 11 in Scotland, 14 in Ireland, 
and 1 in the British Isles. 

Gites EvERGRREN.—We really cannot inform you which is 

“the largest and most beautiful theatre in the world. ‘The 
Chilet and the Lyrique, in Paris, are thought by somo to 
bo very lange and handsome. Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
the Standard, and the Britannia, are undoubtedly the 
largest theatres In London. As regards the beauty, the 
press has stated that the Standard 1s one of the most hand- 
some. When you visit London we should advise you to 
eo thie fonr, and judge for yourself. 

Jounny Raw.—Wo believe the expression “ Bono, Johnny,” 
originated among tho English troo| engaged in the 
Crimean campaign, It was regarded by boun the English 
aud Turks asa token of goodwill, sat(sfaction, and com- 
mendation. ‘The native milkmen in passing through the 
camps were Invariably heard to exclaim “ Bono, Johnny! 
Sood, sood !” The phrase of * No bono, Johnny 1" indicated 
that the article offered was not required. 

Jounson.—You are wrong. Stephen Gardiner, the ec- 
elesiastic, wan not beheaded. He was for some'time con- 


ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NOwW READY. 
Part I. of 
THE RIVAL APPRENTICES: 
A TALE OF THE RIOTS OF 1780. 
Price 44. 








PART XL. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
18 NOW READY, 
Price Sixpence ; or, Post free from our office, Sevenpence. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 

Subscribers are requested to observe that Onses for Bind- 
ing the “ NIGHT-GUARD” and “ ALONE IN THE PIRATE 
LatR” can be had of the Booksellers for 8d., or $d. pat 
free; and for “ RUPERT DREADNOUGHT " for 18, or poe 
free, la, 24. The Volumes of the above Works can alto be 
had ‘at the following prices :— 
“ Alone in the Pirates’ Lair,” bound in green and gold, 

7 1s. 94: ; or, 28., post free. 
The “ Night-Guard,” bound in green and gold, 2s; of, 
post free, 3s. 8d. 


“ Rupert Dreadnonght,” bound in blue and gold, 4; or, 
port free, 4s, 6d. j 
ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 














READY THIS DAY. 
CHEVY CHASE; 


oR, 


THE BATTLE ON THE BORDER. 


. 2 gratis with No. 1, with a beautiful Picture in 
tints. With No. 8 will be gicen away another beas- 
tiful Picture. : 
Order of your Bookseller CHEVY OH. 

















TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM HOME. 


The above named popular and highly interceting 1s, 
belog constantly inquired for, will be repablished in 
‘Weekly Numbers, price 1d., and Monthly 

Parts, price 4d. 


The paper, printing, and pictures will be of the very bee, 
description, and a very large sale is anticlpated. 


Notice, the first numbers shortly. 

















Re-issuc, in a cheap and complete form, of the Popa'ar 


fined In the Tower: but on the accession of Mary, was Btory of the 
A'Hizapan- (1) The caste stoples havo at all times bee APPRENTICE 
em (1. mes > 
favourites with ou readers, course ft is tmpoasible to YOUNG PREN' 2 
every person. (2.) We know of no cure for your oR, 


please 
defective speech. Thore are many ns who profess to 
cure it. Look at the advertising Soluming of the papers, 

A. 0, W.—The enlisting of men for the British Army is, for 
the present, stayed. A Heutenaut’s commission in a 
cavairy regiment will cost you £700, 

W. Jongs.—A private in the Life Guards has not more than 
threepence per day for himself out of his pay. 

A. Baoapuurst.—We have uo recollection of having re- 
ceived your letter. 

Nexsprov.—We cannot tell. Search the list of tho Members 
of the Royal College of Surgeous. 

J. C. Scapy.—Your suggestion shall be taken into con- 
‘sideration. 

P. Camrsxiu.—(1.) In about 20 numbers. (3.) The “ Young 
Apprentice ” can be had by writing to the publisher. 

PEtks Pirga.—Send us a legibly written letter, and we will 


answer you. 

ALYAED THE GR! Will you kindly refer to the second 
column of the c spondence in No. 46 of this work ? 

Nor rox Jox.—Your writing is very good, aud will suit a 
lawyer's office admirably. 

C. Finuzman.—Wo have no recollection of the article you 
‘speak of. Can you send another copy ? 

Niout Licat—Tho “Great Britala,” steam-ship, was 
launched July 12, 1248, io the presencs‘of Prince ‘Albert. 

J. Pound.—Verses declined with thanks. 


THE WATCH-WORDS OF OLD LONDOY, 


In three Divisions at One Shilling cach. 
Each division will contain, iu addition to the numerous 
whole-page Coloured Pictares, about 24 Illustrations and 
200 pages of reading, bound in stiff covers, aloth back, &<. 
‘May be had from all booksellers, price 1a, or direct from 
our Office, 173, Fleet Street, post {ree Is. 2d. 


NEXT WEEK! 


We shall lay before our readers the particulars of a 
SERIES OF MAGNIFICENT GIFTS 


to be continued week by week, of a most novel, amusing, 
and instructive kind. 

These gifts will entirely differ from anything hitherto 
given with any journal, 


Notice the Announcement —Next Week. 
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© AGAIN RICHARD FORCED DOUGLAS BACK INTO THE WATER,” 


Is a “ford Allen was, therefore, perfectly aghast. 
DISOWNED; astounded. 
A MIS-SPENT LIFE. He had hoped, as I have said, that the pic-nic 
(THE TRUE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE.) would soon be over, and that the boys, dispersing 
ty the Auther of “ Youno Trow-Meaat,” “Tue Nicut-| to their play, would leave the place free for 
ge. 


Gvanp,” &e, him to arrange his favourite sport with the 
















—— finny tribe. 
CHAPTER IX, ow a change indeed “ came o’er the spirit of 
his dream.” 





DEIN PACER Gs Really this is unpardonable !” hesaid. “ What 
SBE inroad of the mewy, sunny-faced girls| does this mean? Boys, boys, who has done this ? 
fi into the quiet of the old ruins, was, of | Who has arranged this? It cannot be allowed ! 
May 2, 1870, course, contrary to all discipline. What will Mr, King say?” > 
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The boys were all smiling, except, indeed, a| dread of evil in the future; a cool breeze now 


few of the younger ones, who were somewhat 
afraid of consequences, 

The girls’ eyes were gleaming with fun and 
mischief. 

The usher could plainly see that all had been 
preconcerted, 

“Nothing. Mr. King will say nothing, Mr. 
Allen,” said a sweet voice ; and before the usher 
was aware of it, a fairy-like form had seated it- 
self beside him, 

When he turned towards her, he saw what 
quite bewildered his senses—a vision of blue 
eyes, golden hair, laughing lips, rosy checks, 
while, to complete the witchery, a little white 
hand was placed upon his shoulder as the gentle 
voice continued— 

“Mr. King isa nice man. I know him well, 
and I am sure if you intercede with him, he will 
forgive us all. And you will intercede for us, I 
know, Mr. Allen ; I’ve heard what a good-natured 
man you are.” 

Now, the young lady who had been selected 
for the difficult and delicate task of coaxing 
Redford Allen, was full nineteen years of age. 

She had undertaken the duty partly out of 
fun—partly to oblige her younger schoolfellows 
—from whom she was soon to part; and so she 
threw into its accomplishment all the art and 
archness she was mistress of. 

When, therefore, the usher saw her beaming 
eyes pleading up into his, and the pretty mouth 
wreathed into smiles, and felt the touch of the 
little hand upon his shoulder, his heart melted 
like snow before the sun. 

He felt sure that he had made a conquest ; he 
was all at once convinced that this lovely girl 
had joined—perhaps invented the idea of the pic- 
nic, solely that she might meet him; his bosom 
fluttered, and—well, Miss Ida Worthington little 
imagined what an immeasurable nuisance she 
had created for herself in the future, by her 
simple act of good nature. 

‘“Well, miss,” he stammered, laying his hand 
upon his heart, and ogling her in the most ludi- 
crous manner imaginable, “who could refuse 
anything that came from such sweet lips as 
yours? But let me beg of you, miss, to under- 
stand, that by allowing this I peril the good 
opinion: of Mr. King. It is quite against all dis- 
cipline ; but——” 

“ Then you see it’s so pleasant and so unusual,” 
said Ida, insinuatingly ; “something to be re- 
membered—at any rate by me.” 

These words, and a sigh, gained the victory, 

Redford Allen was completely decided now. 

The lovely girl had fallen desperately in love 
with him ; this was quite cvident; and to such a 
peerless beauty what could he deny? 

He bowed with what he deemed a most kill- 


ing grace at Ida. 
Then he turned to the scholars, 
“ Boys,” he said, solemnly, “I must say that 


when I saw these ladies—these beautiful youn, 
ladies—enter the ruins, I was shocked an 
grieved. But this any: has explained all. On 
this occasion I cannot but permit what at other 
times I should condemn. So commence your 
meal and enjoy yourselves, 

“Ah!” he added, in a sentimental under- 
tone, casting up the whites of his eyes, with a 
sidelong motion of his head towards Ida, “ it is 
hard to be compelled to praise all where one 
alone claims your admiration.” 

The scholars of St. Alban’s needed no farther 
incentive. 

Until the courageous Ida had commenced 
hostilities and gained the victory, it was scarcely 
etiquette to begin, so the intervening time had 
been spent in much giggling and youthful love- 
making, very pleasant, but scarcely satisfying. 

Now, however, both scholars and guests set to 
with a will, and a most delightful dinner it was, 

Imagine, boys, the scene for yourselves; and 

ou who have travelled longer along life’s rough 

igh road, try to bring back to your minds the 
picture as it was in those quaint old days when 
George the Second was king. 

An atmosphere glowing with) the warm 
summer's sun ; grey, ivy-covered walls, shelter- 
ing from that sun’s fierce rays our groups of 
happy boys and girls, with faces beaming with 
unalloyed pleasura, forgetting in the delights of 
the present moment all evils in the past, all 





and then blowing in over the grassy meads from 
Lanborne Lake—ringing laughter—wreathing 
smiles! 

Even Redford Allen, cynic as he was, could 
not avoid joining in the general joy. 

And so all went merry as a marriage bell. 

Save for one. 

And that one was Harry Douglas. 

He had, as I have said, joined with right good 
will in the plan, and had done his utmost in the 
way of moncy to forward it. 

But when the idea had been carried to a suc- 
cessful issue, and the young girls sitting round 
the pleasant “dinner-table,” (if we can apply 
the term to the grassy mound on which they 
dined), were laughing their merriest, he had 
felt a pleasant thrill through his heart. 

But this was soon exchanged for bitterness. 

Beside him sat a lovely girl, some two years 
his junior, and she chatted pleasantly enough 
with him, and seemed resolved to enjoy herself 
thoroughly. 

But, glancing at the o ite side of the party, 
he caught sight of Millicent Allerton and 
Richard Farmer. 

Then the demon of jealousy invaded his heart 
with a rush. 

He could see plainly that theirs was more than 
the common pleasure of the pic-nie, 

Those beaming. eyes; that swelling bosom; 
that sweet interchange of courtesies told of the 
dawn of love in their young hearts ; and though 
no one observed it except Harry Douglas, to him 
it was as gall and wormwood. 

Everything now became confused. 

A mist seemed to float before his eyes, and 
when his fair companion rallied him on his 
silence he answered rudely—almost savagely ; 80 
much so, indeed, that she turned to Newton Rae. 

Glad was he when there at last seemed a dis- 
position upon the part of the company to disperse, 
that he might glide away, and be alone with his 
own cvil thoughts, 

Meanwhile, Millie and Richard were as happy 
as their youth and dawning passion could make 
them ; and, in the wild exuberance of his spirits, 
our hero soon invented a new plan of amusement, 
also prohibited by the master of St. Alban’s 
School except under his own immediate super- 
vision. This was boating. 

Lanborne Lake, so close at hand, was the un- 
witting cause of this mischevious idea. 

On its calm and placid breast reposed many 8 
tiny skiff, and no sooner had the idea been 
whispered into the pleased ear of Millie Allerton, 
than she slily imparted it to herneighbour ; and 
so the suggestion went the round of the com- 

ny, without a word of it reaching the ears of 

dford Allen. 

In fact, the usher was now completely under 
the influence of his fair captivator, who, having 
nothing better to do, and not caring to indulge 
in any real flirtation with the lads of St. Alban’s, 
went in for an assumed one with the poor man, 
and made him feel as if in the very seventh 
heaven of delight. 

The boys and girls, roused by Richard’s sug- 
gestion, now speedily disposed of their meal, 
and, leaving some of the younger lads to collect 
the debris of the dinner, darted away before even 
the love-intoxicated usher could demand where 
they were going. 

“Dear me! dear me!” he cried, starting w 
just as the last lad disappeared behind the wall, 
“what are these dreadful boys up to? They 
will be getting into mischief, and I——” 

“You,” said the sweet syren, “ have me to look 
after. Do not forget that.” 

And so Miss Ida Worthington, leaning on his 
arm, drew him purposely away from the lake 
where the lads were proposing to enjoy them- 
selves as they had never done before. 

Led on by their ringleader, Richard Farmer, 
who, in the delight of the moment, forgot all 
about school discipline—forgot all, indeed, save 
that the sun was shining, and Minnie Allerton 
was by his side, the boys of St. Alban’s and their 
lovely guests made all haste to the side of the lake, 

Herc, beneath some shady willows, they found 
two boats, and in a few moments the most 
venturesome of the party were afloat on the still 
bosom of the waters, while the others, wishing 
them good speed, ran off into the leafy woods. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DEED OF A TRAITOR. 


LIKE too many fools of an older growth, Harr 
Douglas, when he saw the happiness of Milli 
and Richard, flew to drink to drown his care, 

He emptied a large tankard of strong old ale 
and as the fumes rose to his brain, he felt a ver 
devil working within him. 

Thoughts arose in his bosom which almos 
alarmed him, and glad was he, as I have said 
when the place was clear and he was able to ge 
away from his comrades. 

The sight he had seen, and the drink he ha 
foolishly taken in consequence, appeared to mag 
nify in his mind the extent of his own trouble 
—if trouble it was to see the happiness of on 
he unjustly hated. 

His bosom heaved—his heart palpitated wit! 
desire for revenge. 

No revenge in the future. 

That was not enough to suit his impatien 
spirit. 

He must have revenge at once. 

With these feelings he found himself on th 
shore of Lanborne Lake, some distance from the 
spot where the merry pleasure seekers were pre. 
paring to launch their boat. 

It was, in fact, the very spot where Redford 
Allen had resolved to ensconce himself with his 
rod and line in search of the finny inhabitant: 
of the dark waters—and thus my readers will at 
once see that it was shady and solitary. 

Gloomy and dark, it just suited thestate of mind 
into which Harry Douglas had wilfully plunged 
himself, and there accordingly he sat for awhile 
alone, throwing pebbles listlessly into the water, 
and watching the eddies and fancying that every 
circle was the face of some enemy laughing at 
him for his spleen. 

Near him was a boat—a long, sharp-pointed 
one—capable of being managed by one; and 
unable after awhile to endure any longer the 
thoughts of the happiness which his rival wss 
even then enjoying, he sprang up, entered the 
skiff, and pulled out into the stream. 

He had a very vague notion of where he was 
going ; but he pulled away hard, to keep his body 
and mind occupied. 

Presently, in the far distance, he caught the 
sound of silvery laughter. 

“ Curee him! curse them all!” he routtered. 

And then something like a knowledge of hit 
own folly came over him—a sense of his own 
littleness, 

Why was he not with them? 5 

Why was his laughter not mingling with 
theirs? 5 

Why had he not bright eyes beaming on him, 
and praising his rowing, and daring him to 
bolder decds? Why, in fact, was he not enjoy 
himeelf like the rest ? 

Simply because his evil passions had masterel 
him—more simply still, because ke had chose 
not to go. 

This reasoning only rendered him the more 
furious. 

A terribly evil and malignant spirit seemed 
urging him on to a deed from which even hit 
bad heart would at any other time have revolied. 

“TP spoil their fan,” he muttered, and pulling 
with desperate energy at the oars, he rowed 
swiftly in the direction from which procecied 
the laughter which had a0 disconcerted him. 

It 80 happened that at this moment had arri ie 
that unpleasant point when the thought © 
parting began to overshadow all else. 

The time for pleasure was fast drawing ee 
close ; and, in fact, the boat containing Richan! 
and Millie, and two others, was the only at 
remaining in the centre of the lake, except th! 
which contained Harry Douglas. bad 

Richard was in the act of turning, and bi 
the point of his long boat turned towards shore: 
when Douglas, at full speed, came dashing ate 
from beneath the shade of the trees, heading »'* 
skiff fall at the centre of hisenemys. ‘ed 

“Oh, dear, Richard, we shall be upset, at 
Millie, starting. “See, he is coming strve 
at us.” ; 

To Richard's mind the comprehension of § 
a@ piece of depravity was difficult indeed. i not 

He could only suppose that Douglas dil 
seo him, 
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“Ho, there, Douglas!” he cried. “Turn your 
boat. Steer clear there ; you'll run into us.” 

But the rower took no heed. 

Richard made a frantic effort to avoid the 
collision, but one of the girle, seizing one of the 
oars in alarm, obstructed him, and in another 
instant the evil was done. 

As the end of Douglas’s skiff dashed against 
the side of the other, the frightened girls sprang 
up, the boat toppled over, and all were in an in- 
stant precipitated into the deep water. 

One glance Richard caught of Harry’s vengeful 
face, and then the author of the mischief had 
eped rapidly on. 

Richard, who was an excellent swimmer, at 
once seized Millie, while, from the shore, half-a- 
dozen eager forms swam out to the rescue of the 
others, 

The lads of St. Alban’s were noted for their 
skill in aquatics, and, in spité of the struggles 
of the terrified girls, they were soon borne ashore, 
where their hardly less alarmed companions pro- 
ceeded to do what they could to dry them. 

“Oh, dear, dear, what is to be done?” ex- 
claimed Millie, wringing her hands. “This is 
dreadfal indeed. I don’t care for the wetting, 
but what will papa say if I go home like this?” 

“I know what to do," said Newton Rae. 
“Come with me. There’s old Margery Piper’s 
cottage just here. You can dry yourselves there 
by her fire, and no one will be the wiser.” 

To this advice there was no refusal, and away 
the girls went thankfully. 

At any other time {Richard would cer- 
tainly have accompanied Millie Allerton to the 
door of the cottage, 

Now, however, he whispered a few words and 
remained where he was, scarcely troubling him- 
self to dry his clothes. 

“I've a good mind not to go,” said Millie, at 
parting ; * I won’t unless you promise not to be 
getting into more trouble.” 

“That I promise,” replied Richard, with a 
smile ; “I'll wait for you here.” 

He waited some time, so long that the other 
schoiars gathered round him at last and begged 
him to return to the school. 

“Let Harry Douglas come home by himself,” 
said they, “ you’ll be able to tell your story your- 
‘lf then before he comes. Ob! won’t he catch 
it.” 

“I don’t mean to tell at all,” said Richard, 
quietly, “I mean to punish him myself.” 

“Very good,” said Newton ; “ besides, Skin- 
and-Bones is not here yct.” 

Some of the younger ones an now to dro) 
away, but presently Millie sd tee friends ree 
turned and soon the lads and girls were dancing 
and laughing, as if nothing had happened to 
disturb the harmony of the party. 

Richard alone was moody and silent, and ever 
and anon his cyes glanced across the water in 
search of the boat of Harry Douglas. 

“Iam afraid that you meditate something 
which will get you into trouble,” said Millie, 
gently, as she laid her hand on his shoulder, and 
fazed lovingly into his face. “For my sake 
come away.” 

“There are few things that I would refuse to 
do for your sake, Millie,” said Richard ; but I 
must refuse this. I owe this Douglas a grudge 
now, and I must pay it cost what it may.” 

This was, alas ! the spirit which animated him 
through life even in less just quarrels. 

_Again and again the gentle creature by his 
side urged him to desist. 

But he would not. 

Rightly enough he regarded Douglas as a 
cowardly traitor, and as such he resolved to 
ponish him. 

_ The opportunity was not now long in present- 
ing itself. 

Slowly approaching was seen the boat of 
Harry Douglas, who resolved to plead inability 
to swim as the reason why he afforded no help. 

He had sincerely hoped that the sudden 
plunge might prove fatal to Richard, and when 

¢ saw him standing on the shore still in his 
shirt sleeves, his heart sank within him. 

He felt that eomething was coming. 

Assuming, however, as much bravado as he 
could, he began slowly paddling his boat to the 
place where the girls and Redford Allen, too, 
had amembled, 


When he had arrived within a few yards of 
the shore, Richard sprang into the water, and, 
wading out till the water was above his waist, 
he stopped the boat. 

“What are you doing, Farmer?” cried 
Douglas. “Don’t you see I want to come 
ashore ?”” 

“Tdo,” said our hero; “Isee you want to 
come ashore, spick-and-span, without a particle 
of water on your vile body, when you have not 
only tried to drown me, your enemy, but three 
other innocent persons. But I'll show you a 
different ending to your pranks than what you 
expected.” 

So saying, he leaped forward, and, ere Douglas 
could prevent him, had seized him by the throat. 

Obliged to raise his hands to protect himself, 
and, if possible, release himself from the grasp 
of his resolute enemy, Douglas of course left his 
hold of the boat. and as it careened over, Richard 
dragged him head foremost into the water. 

He, himself, was staggered a little, but,while 
his antagonist reappeared, puffing and blowing, 
with his mouth full of mud and water, our hero’s 
head and face were untouched. 

Ere the traitor could recover himself, Richard 
again scized him by his neckcloth, and began 
forcing him back again into the water. 

“Till teach you to play your murderous tricks 
on me and mine,” said he, as he struggled hard 
with his taller and stronger foe. 

Even in the terrors of his excitement, Douglas 
remembered the presence of the spectators. 

Otherwise, he would have cried for mercy. 

As it was, he struggled with a vengeance. 

Down again he was forced, however, until his 
head was below water, and then, as for a moment 
Richard released his hold, he dashed the water 
from his eyes, and stood up with clenched fists. 

“ Coward,” he said, “ I’ll pay you for this.” 

For an instant the heart of Miiticent Allerton 
sank within her breast as she gazed upon them, 
although she saw that in her young lover's eyes 
which told of dauntless courage. 

However, it looked a sadly uneven fight. 

Proceeding waist deep in the water the dif- 
ference in their height was plainly discernible, 
ag was algo the superior breadth of shoulder and 
muscular development of Harry Douglas. 

Trembling, therefore, for the safcty of her 
young champion, she hurried towards Redford 
Allen. 

“Oh, sir!” she cried, “cannot you stop this 
fight? That wicked Douglas tried to murder us 
all just now, and I’m sure he would murder 
Richard if he could.” 

Anything which would have tended towards 
the utter and immediate annihilation of Master 
Richard Farmer would have been in no way 
disagreeable to the usher himself. 

As it was, however, his position in the school 
was at stake. 

What account of himself could he render if 
a boy under his charge were to be carried home 
dead, and by the hands of one of his school- 
feilows? 

“Yes, yes ; all this is very wrong ; indeed, the 
whole day has been ——” he checked himself 
here as he caught the bright eyes of Ida Wor- 
thington fixed upon him, and feared she might 
take the words to her heart. 

Then rushing forward with his stick he thrust 
it forward over the water in a vain endeavour to 
catch one of the boys by the neckcloth, 

He hoped sincerely that he would thus have 
an opportunity of giving our hero a few sly taps 
on the sconce—by accident. 

But he was unable to effect anything. 

He had a great horror of water, and the boys 
were somewhat beyond his reach. 

And so he stood there helplessly flourishing 
his stick, while the two lads continued thcir 
struggle. 

“ Right is might !” 

So goes the proverb. 

And certainly, in this instance, it seemed to be 
a true one. 

In spite of the superior muscular strength of 
Harry Douglas, Richard Farmer again forced 
him down and held his head under water until 
he was nearly choked ; until he was, in fact, but 
an inert body hardly able to get his breath. 

Having so far punished him for his deliberate 
attempt at murder, he waded for shore, bringing 


with him his now helpless adversary, whom, 
when he reached dry land, he flung on the green 
sward gasping for breath like a newly-caught 
fish. 


Redford Allen now approached our hero, 

Every eye was upon him, 

“ Really, Master Farmer,” he said, “this con- 
duct is most unpardonable. I have this day 
allowed you more license than I was really war- 
ranted in doing. I have, purely for your enjoy- 
ment——(Oh! those eyes are on me again.) 
Well, that is to say, I have tried my utmost to 
make this a pleasant day, and all the return you 
give me is this attempt to kill Master Douglas.” 

This long-winded speech was not interrupted 
by Richard Farmer. 

He was short of breath. 

That was his only reason for silence. 

When he recovered, however, he gave tongue. 

“ Understand me, Mr. Allen,” he said, standing 
up boldly before him, “you were not here, and, 
therefore—with all due respect—are not compe- 
tent to judge. When I was on the lake with Mias 
Allerton and two other ladies, Harry Douglas 
deliberately ran his boat into mine for the 
purpose of upsetting it. He was warned in time ; 
every one saw it; and all I have done now is but 
a just punishment for what almost seems an 
attempt at murder.” 

Twenty eager tongues attested the truth of 
these words, 

The usher was aghast. 

His face assumed an ashen hue. 

In an instant he saw the folly—the weak- 
ness—the really terrible nature of his own posi- 
tion. 

Harry Douglas, whom, in his heart of hearts, 
he knew to be a mean and paltry fellow, was now 
proved to be # would-be murderer. 

And yet he—histeacher—his master—the one 
who was now called on to judge and punish, was 
in the knave’s power. 

What was to be done? 

He thought a moment—a terrible moment 
it was for him—and then he turned to Harry 
Douglas. 

That worthy was still gasping for breath. 

“ Douglas,” said the usher, I have heard a 
grave charge against you.” 

No answer. 

“You are accused of having deliberately en- 
deavoured to precipitate into the water Master 
Farmer and the three young ladies with him. Is 
this true?” 

“No,” growled Douglas. 

“TT fear there is no doubt that your answer is 
false,” returned Redford Allen ; “but I tell you 
this, I do not wish to spoil a day of enjoyment— 
real, truc eftjoyment,” he added, glancing at Ida 
Worthington, “ by being compelled to report the 
conduct of any boy to Mr. King. Therefore, I 
shall suggest something to compromise the 
matter.” 

He paused, hoping that the scholar whose 
loans to him had made him his master, would 
suggest something, 

It was in vain. 

Douglas only scowled threateningly at him. 

Redford Allen plucked up spirit accordingly. 

Poverty was no crime—he reasoned. Why 
was he not paid better? He would risk all. 

“T shall suggest,” he said, sternly (even Ida 
Worthington was forgotten now), “that you 
shall beg Master Farmer's pardon, and the 
pardon of these young ladies whose lives you 
have endangered. If you refuse this, I shall re- 
port the whole proceedings to Mr. King—come 
what may!” 

These last words were said with a peculiar 
emphasis which Douglas could not mistake. 

le saw at once that Redford Allen had re- 
solved to dare all rather than compromise himsclf 
now. 

It was a fearful trial for the boy’s pride;—even 
the worst of us have pride, false or true. 

But he gavein. 

He knew in his own heart the truly hideous 
nature of his crime, and he rose, therefore, 
white, ghastly, with varied emotions, from the 
ground. 

Advancing to our hero he held out his 
hand. 6 

“T'll give you my hand, Richard,” he said, in a 
voice thick with anger; “but there’s nothing 
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really for which I have to be forgiven. I never 
meant to upset you ; I drank such a lot of strong 
ale at dinner that my senses were confused, and 
I knew nothing of the accident till all was 
over.” 

“ Enough,” cried our hero, interrupting him, 
“T understand all.” 

Then, without touching the proferred hand, 
he turned his back on the abject creature 
before him and waléed towards Millie Allerton. 





CHAPTER XI, 


WHICH INTRODUCES MY READERS TO A VERY 
STRANGE PERSON INDEED, 

W3SEN Sir Launcelot Ashton was carried off in 

the carriage by the five men who had seized him 

at the door of old St, Alban’s church, he found 

quickly that he had fallen into the hands of 
ose who had no desire to abuse their 

authority, 

The man who had been wounded by Sir 
Launcelot’s sword-thrust, had been placed be- 
tween the driver and another, and two had 
entered with the prisoner—the fifth seating 
himself on top. 

“Sir Launcelot,” said one of the men, as soon 
as the vehicle had began to move, “you're a man 
of honour, are you not ?” 

There was, of course, no answer. 

The gag was too tight to allow a word to 


“Well, now, I must be a fool, Jack,” said the 
speaker. “I forgot the gentleman had got a 
mouthful, Ah! here’s his hand. Lord save us! 
a hand as small and smooth as a lady's. Well, 
that'll do as well, Now, look here, Sir Launce- 
lot, if you mean yes give me a squeeze. If I 
take off that ‘ere gag, will you promise not to 
ery for help? Promise—mind—on your honour 
asa gentleman.” 

An eager squeeze was the response. 

In an instant the gag was removed, 

“Thank Heaven!” murmured he, 
nearly stifled.” 

“IT knowed it, I knowed it, sir,” said the man, 
“It is awful, for I’ve been served the same my- 
self. But now, I hope, as I’ve done my best, 
you'll keep your word.” 

“T have pledged my honour,” replicd Sir 
Launcelot, “and I was never yet known to 
betray a man who did me a kindness,” 

After this there was a whispered conference 
between the men, a conference during which 
there was much gesticulation and apparent ex- 
citement, 

Then the man who had first spoken said— 

“‘And now, Sir Launcelot, I've got something 
else to propose. We've got to take you to 
* Rooks’ Castle.’” 

He said this with a kind of laugh. 

“ Rooks’ Castle!” cchoed Sir Launcelot. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well, it’sa queer name, I will say,” replicd 
the man. “It’s called so because it’s half ruined, 
and the rooks have kinder taken up their 
lodging in the part what's not quite the thing 
for human bein'’s. Leastwise, you'll get to no 
harm there, though it is a queer crib. Now, if 
you'll promise me, if you'll swear to me on your 
‘tarnal salvation that you'll go in there quietly 
with us, I'll take every blessed rope off your 
body and give you back your sword. That's truc, 
and it’s honestly meant, as true as my name is 
Bill Harvey.” 

“Really,” said Sir Launcelot Ashton, “you 
take me quite by surprise. But I tell you this, 
my man, your offer must be an honest one, for 
whatever danger may threaten me I can face it 
better with my sword in my hand.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” returned the man, “but I 
forgot one thing. When you gets to Rooks’ 
Castle, you'll mect some one you don’t like—one 
you hate, if my sense is correct. And when 
you've seen this one, perhaps she (yes, she ; it’s a 
woman) perhaps she'll say, ‘ Here, Bili Harvey, 
take this genel’man and put him on board——’” 

“Stop!” cried Sir Launcelot, “I cannot 
promise too much. To enter quietly I'll promise ; 
to go out again in the same way I will not, 
oecause I shouldn't keep my word.” 

“Then hang meif I ask you to do it,” said the 

“man, beginning to undo the bonds; “but, stay, 
you've not sworn to go in quietly yet.” 
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“TJ do now then,” said Sir Launcelot. 

In an instant more he was free. 

“ Well,” he said, as hesettled himself after his 
close confinement, “this night's work is indeed 
a mystery. Why, I have been seized is a strange 
thing, but it is a stranger thing still that you 
should set me free like this.” 

The man leaned forward and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. 

at he said has no special import to our 
story. 


It simply spoke of gratitude for some kind 
action in the past. 

At any rate, it satisfied Sir Launcelot. 

“Tell me,” he said, “ if it is not against your 
instructions, whom have I to meet at this place 
which you call the ‘ Rooks’ Castle?’ ” 

The carriage rolled on, however, until the 
metropolis was reached, without Sir Launcelot 
obtaining any information in regard to the 
person whom he was to see. 

It was a lady—that, of course, he understood 
perfectly—and he guessed who it would most 
probably be. 

But yet might it not be an emissary from that 
one whom he regarded as his greatest foe ? 

At length, as they 
reached the east end 
of London, the car- 
riage took a sudden 
turn to the left, and 
dived down a steep 
bill. 

Here the houses 
were of the lowest 
kind, and the paving 
of the road was so bad 
and loose that the 
noise made by the car- 
riage precluded all 
conversation, while 
the vehicle itself 
swayed to and fro so 
much as to give the 
idea that it would 
presently roll 
pletely over. 

At last, after plung- 
ing down at a perilous 
rate, it came to a sud- 
den stop—so sudden 
that the horses nearly 
fell. 

“We're there,” said Bill Harvey. 

And hearing this Sir Launcclot let down the 
window and looked out. 

“ Remember your oath,” said Bill, “ for God's 
sake don’t ruin me.” 

Sir Launcelot smiled. 

“ My honour is pledged,” he replied, “I shall 
not break my word ; I only wish to see my prison, 
if such it is to be.” 

It was a low, detestable place, hideous from 
the associations it at once raised in the mind of 
squalor, and filth, and wretchedness, 

The windows of the house were dark with dirt, 
the walls .were black with age, the pavement 
seemed even too greasy for the rains of Heaven 
to wash, while from the road itsclf fetid odours 
arose from decaycd vegetation. 

The house, which had been called by Bill 
Harvey “The Rooks’ Castle," was, perhaps, the 
worst of all. 

It was, as he had said, partially ruined, and 
while from the basement sounds of merriment 
were to be heard, through the paneless windows 
of the upper stories the pallid moon shot her 
slanting rays upon the coach, 

“ A strange place this,” muttered Sir Launce- 
lot Ashton, as the coach door was opened for 
him to descend; “a fit place for a murder; and 
yet, if murder had been intended, they would 
not have given me my sword unless, indeed —” 

His meditations were cut short at this moment, 
for the door of the house was opened, and he 
was ushered into a dark, murky passage and up 
a short, wide, creaking staircase. 

Then he was taken into a small, evil smelling 
room, pushed on one side while the door was 
locked after him, and there left to meditate in 
utter darkness upon the fate which was to await 
him next. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 178.) 
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THE 
ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 
By the Anthor of “ Past awp Baxsent,” &., &o, 
perks > Nain 


AVING spoken in our last, as well 
as in previous chapters, of Lonis 
Napoleon, it would perbaps be as 
well to give the reader some little 
idea of the life and character of 
this wonderful man, who at the 

=! present time rules the destinies of 

France, premising that, although we do not ap- 

prove of the means he sometimes used to attain 

his ends, yet, on the whole, his reign has been 
beneficial to France. 

He was nephew of the Great Napoleon, who 
during his reign had set aside the usual order of 
descent, and declared the succession to the im- 
perial throne to lie in the family of his brother 
Louis, the father of the subject of our discourse, 
who was born on the 20th of April, 1810. 

Of his attempt to corrupt the garrison of 
Strasbourg, the failure of his plot, and his sub- 
sequent banishment to America, we have already 
spoken, He hastened back to Europe on hear- 









CHANGARNIER, 





ing of the illness of his mother (La Reine Hor- 
tense*), and was present at her death in Octo- 
ber, 1837. 

After the death of his mother, Louis Napoleon 
resided for sometime in Switzerland, and through 
the press defended his conduct in regard to the 
Strasbourg affair above mentioned. 

This induced the French Government to de- 
mand his extradition, fearing the effect his 
writings might have upon the people of France. 

At first the Swiss authorities resolved not to 
comply with this request, and resolved to sup- 
port the rights of Louis Napoleon as a citizen of 
Thurgan (in which canton Queen Hortense had 
purchased the estate of Arenenburg, where she 
died). 

A ‘pronch army being sent to enforce the de- 
mands of the government, Louis Napolcon, 
rather than involve the Swiss Cantons in any 
difficulty with so powerful a state as France. 
withdrew to England in the year 1837. 

In this country he lived apparently the life of 
a man of fashion, though in reality he was form- 
ing very gigantic schemes, which, it seems, he 
then hardly knew how to carry out, 7 

He also wrote and published in London bis 
famous book, “ Idées Napoléoniennes,” or Napo- 
leonic Ideas, a remarkable illustration of the 
intensity of his one great thought—to sit upe” 
the French throne. 

In August, 1840, he made another attempt. 

He sailed from Margate in a hired steamcT 
attended by a few Frenchmen, and landing 
Boulogne, where he summoned the troops to J!" 
him or surrender. : 

The troops did neither ; and, in attempting to 
get back to his steamer, he was arrested. 

‘A trial took place ; he was pronounced guilty 
Be INTO OEY Seo ME Seg ee 


* This queen composed the pepular song ‘* Partant ©" 
Ja Syrie."” 
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of treason, and sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment, 

He was sent to the fortress of Ham, where he 
remained till 1846, when he escaped in the dress 
ofa workman, and fled to England, where he 
remained till the revolution of 1848 permitted 
him to return. 

How he availed himself of that opportunity, 
and eventually became President of the French 
kepublic, we have already 
seen, 

* * * * 

To give even a faint idea 
of the troubles Louis 
Napoleon had to contend 
with daring the first two 
years of his rule would 
occupy many chapters, 

The party known as the 
Red—that is, extreme Re- 
publicans—would not be 
quiet, and continually rose 
in insurrection. 

Bloodshed was ever and 
anon the order of the day, 
and it seemed at one time 
as though France would 
never again be tranquil. 

The chief incident with 
tespect to French History 
during 1850 was theso-called 
“ progress ” of the President 
through France, when he 
visited the principal towns, 
and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, 

_Amongst other towns, he 
‘isited Strasbourg, the scene 
of his own abortive at- 
tempt to bring about @ 





peared at daybreak on the walls of Paris, and|that several of their colleagues were arrested, 
met the eyes of the astonished ivhaoitants. | they ran to the Assembly, and were driven back 


They were as follows :— by soldiers posted at the doors. 
‘In the name of the French people, the| They reassembled at an extemporaneous meet- 
President of the Republic decrees— ing-place, and passed this decree :-— 
“Article 1, The National Assembly is dis-| ‘Seeing that the National Assembly is pre- 
solved. vented by violence from exercising its powers, 
“Article 2. The universal suffrage is re-| it decrees as follows :— 
established.” “‘Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is deprived of 


all authority as President 
of the Republic. The citi- 
zens are enjoined to with- 
hold their obedience.’ ” 

As usual in French revo- 
lutions, furious street con- 
tests followed, but the army 
was faithful to the Prince 
President, and “order was 
restored” at the expense of 
many lives. 

On the 20th and 2lst of 
December, 1851, a “ plebis- 
cite, ” embodying the terms 
of the decree before-men- 
tioned, was adopted by the 
French people, the votes 
being according to official 
statements, 7,439,216 in the 
affirmative, and 640,737 iu 
the negative. 

J The day these figures 

<\ were officially made known, 
\ ~ the imperial eagles were 
restored to the national 
colours and to the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. 

In January following, - 
new constitution was pub- 
lished, the National Guard 
re-organised, and the titles 


levolution, from which he LOUIS NAPOLEON'S TRIUMPHANT ENTRY INTU STRASBOURG. of the French nobility 


was then obliged to fly, 
bat which he now entered, at the head of a 
pea cortége, the President of the French 
ce 
most important affairs during the early 
part of 1851 may be briefly summed up. 
. The President endeavoured to obtain a large 
Increase of salary, which was refused him. An 
attempt was made to repeal 
the law which exiled the 
family of the Bourbon 
a was equally unsuccess 


But in the autumn of 
that year we come to more 
Serious business. Great sus- 
a shad been enter- 
ALD m the very first 
ly the Assembly of the 
Conduct of the President ; 
and they displayed them 
in October, 1851, in the 
shape me bill for deter- 

ining the responsibility of 
ministers and the chiee of 
the state, 

The chief point of this 
bill was that. the President 
thould be liable to be tried 


for high treason, and, con- 


Sequently, to lose his life, if 
he should be guilty of ‘an 
attack on, or a plot against, 
the safety of the State, of 
Which the object might be 
Ms destroy or change the 
‘orm of government, 

fi The President clearly saw, 
rom the introduction of 
this Measure, that his views 
Were suspected, and deter- 
Re to strike a sudden and daring blow. 

. OF & long time he had seized every opportu- 
wy, of ingratiating himself with lig aay, aud 
meh ita aid he hoped to be able to subvert the 
majeation which he had sworn solemnly to 


It seems that he made pri i 
‘i privy to his plot a 
a M. de Morny, on whose devoted personal 
ttachment he knew he might rely, and with his 
let caused to be printed on the night of the 
December a number of decrees, which ap- 





restored. All these things 
There were several other articles, but these , made it very evident that the restoration of the 
were the important ones; and now what| empire was only a matter of time. 
happened ? (To be concluded next week. Commenced in No. 132.) 
Before daybreak on the morning of the 2nd 
December, numerous arrests were made. Com-| An extraordinary surgical operation was lately 
missioners of police, attended by guards of formed, which killed the patient. The physician 
soldiers, were sent to seize and make prisoners | is doing well. 





A younG lad recently ran 
away from home and went to 
a tavern, where he was found 
by a friend with a cigar in 
his mouth. “What made 

uu leave home ?” asked the 
friend. ‘Oh, confound it,” 
said he, “father and mother 
were so saucy that I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, so I quit 
em.” 

“THE boy at the head of 
the class will state what were 
the dark ages of the world.” 
Boy hesitates. “‘Next— Master 
Smith, can’t you tell what the 
dark ages were?” “I guess 
they were the ages just be- 
fore the invention of spec- 
tacles.” “Go to your seats.” 

“Do you think,” asked Mrs, 
Pepper, “ that a little temper 
is a bad thing in a woman ?” 
“Certainly not, ma'am,” re- 
plied @ gallant philosopher ; 
‘it is a good thing, and she 
ought never to lose it.” 

“TI HAD rather not take a 
horn with you,” said the toper 
to the bull; but the bull 
insisted on treating him to 
two, and the toper got quite 


high. 
Waar is the difference be- 
ARREST OF GENERAL LAMORICIERE. tween a man paralyzed with 
fear and a leopard’s tail?— 
of, at their respective dwellings, some of the | One is rooted to the spot, and the other is spotted to 
most distinguished men in France. the root. é . 

These men were the confidants of the President | ONE of the kings of Spain had been unsuccessful 
in the accomplishment of this measure, whichis, | 2 Wr, and had lost several Poot the yet he 
for the moment, almost forgotten, but which | received, notwithstanding, the title of the Great from 

a . . oe ‘ his courtiers, and, the more unfortunate he grew 
will always occupy a grim page in history. was the more rigid in exacting such honours. ‘ Yes, 
Their names were—M. de St. Arnaud, minister ‘ Pope ane i 

= he is great,” said a wit, “just as a ditch is great. 
of war; M. de Morny, representative of the | The more earth you take from it, the bigger it be- 
people ; and M. de Maupas, prefect of police. comes.” 

When the representatives of the people learned, | __A crusty old bachelor says he thinks it is woman, 
on waking on the morning of the 2nd December, | and not her wrongs, that ought to be redressed. 


a 
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TOM LESTER: 
Ql 


B, 
THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 
By the Author of “ Bos LUMLEY’s SECRET.” 
aga 
XXXVIII.—(continued). 
MRLOOM settled upon the watery 
waste, and the hills seemed to 
recede as the grey mists ren- 
dered them more and more 
indistinct. 

Towards these hills the raft 
drifted on in the gathering 

amir darkness just as the yellow 
moon rose above their summits, it entered a 
narrow valley, where the dim hills on either 
side gave the dark flood the appearance of a 
river. 

There was a rope lying upon the raft, by which 
it had been moored until it broke loose when 
the building to which it was attached became a 
ruin, and Tom scized the end and stood ready to 
lcap ashore as soon as the raft drifted sufficiently 
near to land, 

The dim moonlight showed him the valley 
gradually narrowing, and the turbid waters 
covered with trees and shrubs, and the carcases 
of animals, showing that the current was ob- 
structed higher up. 

The raft moved slowly, and he could hear 
on every side the rippling and gurgling of 
water. 

The nearest bank was precipitous ; and as the 
raft drifted close to it, Tom saw that it would 
be impracticable for Lizzie and her mother to 
land there. 

He was considering the feasibility of getting 
ashore himsclf by means of an overhanging 
bough, and then towing the raft by the rope to 
a landing-place more convenient for the women, 
when an immense fragment of rock crashed 
through the shrubs above, and, striking a ledge, 
bounded over the raft, and fell with a loud splash 
into the flood. 

Had it fallen upon the raft its destraction 
would have been inevitable, and the unfor- 
tunates upon it would probably have had a 
watery grave. 

Lizzic screamed and clung to our hero as the 
falling rock bounded over their heads, and then 
the eyes of all three were raised to the height 
from which it had descended. 

There, holding by the bridle the strong- 
limbed chesnut horse upon which he had flown 
from his pursuers, upon a high ledge of rock, 
along which there seemed to be a narrow path, 
was Luke Dempster ! 

The moon had now risen above the mists, and 
its light enabled the affrighted women upon the 
raft to distinguish his features. 

“Mercy, Mr. Dempster! mercy!” screamed 
Lizzie, as she saw the young farmer, whose 
countenance had suddenly become demoniac 
with rage, throw the bridle over his left arm, and 
raise to his shoulder the double-barrelled gun, 
which was slung from a cross-belt. 

A red flash streamed from the muzzle, but 
the bullet missed its mark; and as the report 
reverberated amongst the hills, the horse, startled 
by it, suddenly reared up, and then plunged 
down the precipice. 

Tom, pale with excitement, sprang upward as 
Dempster fired, and, catching a branch of a tree. 
held on, while with desperate energy he pulled 
the raft in by the rope. 

Down came horse and rider, striking a corner 
of the raft, which the shock caused to rock 
in a fcarful manner, and then plunging into the 
flood. 

In a few moments the head of the horse ap- 
peared above the water, the affrighted brute 
screaming with pain and terror; but after a 
brief struggle it sank again and rose no more ! 








CHAPTER XXXIx. 
AN OLD ADAGE VERIFIED. 


DEMPSTER was dead. 
His skull was fractured by collision with a 


the lower ledge by means of the bough which 
he had grasped, and began towing the raft. 

The ledge descended, and in a few minutes 
became low enough for Lizzie and her mother 
to step ashore, with the help of our hero’s 
hand. 

Then Tom lifted the corpse of the farmer 
from the raft, and laid it upon the rocks. 

“We must leave it here,” he whispered to 
Lizzie, “ first protecting it as well as we can 
from dingoes and crows.” 

To secure this end he broke up the raft, and 
dragged ashore the planks and barrels of which 
it was composed, and with which he constructed 
a barrier round the corpse, and a roof over it, 
rendering the structure proof against wild 
animals by weighing both with the heaviest 
picces of rock he could find around, and some 
trecs dragged from the water. 

“That is all we can do for the present, Mrs. 
Fenton,” said ke, wiping the perspiration from 
his face, when his pious labour was finished ; 
and then he drew her gently from the spot, and 
they began, in mournful silence, to ascend a 
craggy path that led into the hills. 

After rambling about for more than an hour, 
a light which Tom’s loud and repeated cries of 
“ Cooey !” caused to be displayed from a window, 
guided the mourning wanderers to the hospitable 
abode of a sheep-farmer, where they remained 
until the next day. 

Early on the following morning Tom guided 
the farmer and his two stalwart sons to the spot 
where he had entombed the remains of poor 
Fenton, which were carried between them, upon 
a rude bier, to the farm-house, and thence upon 
a dray to Melbourne, attended by Tom Lester, 
his weeping betrothed, and the disconsolate 
widow. 

The funeral over, Tom offered his services to 
Mrs. Fenton in the arrangement of her affairs. 

“Lizzie is now my only care, Tom,” said the 
poor little woman, ‘In whatever I do, there- 
fore, I shall be guided in a great measure by 
what youdo. If you and she remain in this 
country, I remain also ; and, if you decide upon 
returning to England, I shall have nothing to 
attach me to Australia, and, in that case, shall 
return with you. 

Tom looked earnestly at Lizzie. 

“T shall be happy with you, wherever it may 
be,” said she. 


hero asked. 

“Tf the decision rested with me, I should say, 
let us return to the old country, where we have 
many friends,” she replied. “But do not be 
biassed by me, Tom ; do whatever you think will 
be most conducive to your own interests.” 

“ Our interests, Lizzie,” said our hero, with a 
tender glance towards the fair girl, who, in her 
mourning attire, and with the witchery of her 
charms softened by sorrow, leoked more beauti- 
ful than ever. 

“ Our interests, then,” she returned. “I know 
that you will think of me in whatever you do 
more than of yourself.” 

She clag Tom’s hand in her own as she 
spoke, and he returned the fervent pressure, as, 
with his eyes directed towards the fire, he pon- 
dered the situation in his mind. 

In a few months he would be of age, and the 
motive which had prompted him to leave Eng- 
land would no longer exist. 

His property in Dorsetshire was equal in value 
to the capital which he had accumulated in 
Australia, and the total constituted a handsome 
competence, 

It was resolved, therefore, to return together 
to England, where he and Lizzie were to be 
united as soon as he was in possession of his 
patrimony. 

It was necessary to remain a few weeks at 
Melbourne to dispose of the farm and our hero's 
property at the diggings, including the claim to 
the gold-mine, which of course realized a large 
sum, 

Everything was at length satisfactorily settled, 
and they left Port Philip in a fine clipper-built 
vessel, which was to call at Plymouth on her 
way to London. 





rock in his headlong descent, and he was 
drowned without a struggle for life. 

Tom watched the rippled surfa: 4 flood 
for a few minutes, and then hr ' 'f to 


On the second day of the voyage, as Tom was 
directing Lizzie’s attention to a whale that was 
blowing the water up at a little distance from 


“But have you no preference, dear?” our P 





the ship, he heard close to him a voice that 
sounded so remarkably like that of Yankee 
Palmer that he started, and turned quickly 
round, 

There, at little more than a yard from where 
he stood, was that identical villain, looking as 
gaunt, as sallow, and as repulsive as ever. 

“What is the matter?” said Lizzie, who, 
never having seen the fellow, or heard his voice 
more than once, did not recognise him. 


“Do you remember the sailor who frightened 
you so on the day I first saw you?” returned 
Tom, in a low voice, as he led her to another 
part of the deck. 

“ Assuredly,” she replied. ‘“ Why do you ask! 
He was drowned in Melbourne harbour, was he 
not?” 

“So it was thought,” rejoined Tom. “But 
yet he stands there, looking as villanous as ever 
he did.” 

“You must surely be mistaken,” said Lizzie. 

Tom shook his head as his eye followed the 
American about the ship. 

“You shall see,” he rejoined, and, leaving 
Lizzie’s side, he moved to where Palmer was 
then standing. “Jack Palmer!” he exclaimed, 
suddenly slapping the American on the shoulder. 

If the deck had opened and a ghost risen 
through tre chasm, the man could not have 
started more violently, or betrayed evidences of 
surprise and terror more unequivocal. 

ie stepped back, and stared at our hero with 
confusion visible in every muscle of his counte- 
nance, and cold drops distilling from his sallow 
cheeks and forehead. 

“ Why, Johnson, what is the matter with you!" 
said the second mate, struck by the man’s strange 
agitation. 

“Nothing, Mr. Barnett, nothing, sir,” replicd 
Palmer, making a desperate effort to seem com- 
posed. “Only this gentleman mentioned a name 
I——the name, in fact, of an old shipmate of 
mine, and, as the poor fellow happens to have 
slipped his cable, and gone to Davy Jones, I was 
rather taken aback.” 

“Does this man call himself Johnson now, 
Mr. Barnett?” inquired Tom, addressing the 
officer. 

“He shipped from London in that name, sir,” 

replied Barnett. “Do you know him!” be 
added, with a look of mingled curiosity and eur- 
rise. 
“Ask him if he ever went by the name of 
Palmer,” said Tom, keeping his eyes upon the 
scoundrel, who now endeavoured to steal away 
from observation. 

“ Stay a minute, Johnson, and hear what this 
gentleman has to say about you,” said the mate. 
“Do you hear? He asks if you have ever gone 
by the name of Palmer?” 

“ Lord bless you, sir !” rejoined Palmer, who 
was rapidly recovering his command of his 
nerves and muscles, “That was the name of 
the shipmate I alluded to, who was drowned 
more than three years ago in Melbourne 
harbour.” 

“He was supposed to have been drowned,” 
said Tom, turning to the mate, “but he has 
turned up again in this pretended Johnson; 
thus verifying an old adage, which, I dare say, 
you have heard,—' He that is born to be hanged 
will never be drowned.’ I suppose you will tell 
me next that you have never seen me before!” 
he added, turning sharply upon the American. 

“Never, so help me General Jackeon!” re 
turned Palmer, with cool assurance. 

“The first time I saw that fellow,” said our 
hero, again turning to the mate, “was on the 
quay at Calcutta, where I thrashed him for ill- 
using a Lascar.” 

“ Stars and stripes! exclaimed Palmer, red- 
dening with anger. “Do you mean me 
Palmer ?” 

“T next met him at the diggings,” continued 
Tom, “ where he was turned out of a drinking 
shop for cheating at cards. The keeper of that 
place was robbed and murdered a few nights 
afterwards, and the hammer with which the 
crime was committed was stolen from my tcat 
the same night by that man. He was next seed 
in a grog-shop in Melbourne, where, on 32 
attempt being made to arrest him, he stabbed 
two men with his knife ; but in his flight through 
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the darkness he fell into the harbour, and was 
supposed to have been drowned.” 

“What have you to say to all this, so confi- 
dently and circumstantially stated by this gen- 
tleman?” said Barnett, looking stcrnly at the 
American. 

“Alla mistake, sir,” replied Palmer. “I never 
yas in Calcutta in my life, and at the time this 
gentleman says he saw me at the diggings yonder 
Iwas going round the Horn.” 

“Well, perhaps after all it is case of mistaken 
identity,” observed the mate, after a pause. 

Palmer gave our hero a scowl as he turned 
away, and the group which had collected around 
them broke up, duty calling the mate to another 
part of the ship, and Tom Lester returning to 
where he had left Lizzie. 

“Iam certain he is the man, though he denica 
it,” said he. “ When we reach Plymouth I will 
give him in charge for stealing my hammer, and 
bring Dick against him as a witness.” 

Yankee Palmer was careful to avoid our hero 
asmuch as possible after the accusation which 
had been made against him, and not a word was 


“He is in the hold, sir,” replied a seaman, 
coming aft. 

“Call him up, then!” exclaimed the mate, 
sharply. “What dom the fellow mean by all 
this skulking? What business has he in the 
hold at all ?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said Palmer, as his head 
appeared in a few moments above the hatchway. 
«I was only baiting a trap to catch that whop- 
ping big rat we aaw in the hold the other day.” 

“Come up,” returned Barnett, sternly, “ and 
do not leave the deck again without orders, 
or I will report you to Captain Waring.” 

The American went forward, and the mate 
tarned to Tom Lester. 

“ T do not like that man,” said he, “and yet 
he is @ good seaman, and it was not what you 
said of him that created my dislike, for [thought 
you might bave been mistaken.” 

“Tam as confident as ever I was of anything 
in my life, that he is the man whom I thrashed 
in Calcutta, and who was suspected of the 
murder at the diggings,” rejoined our hero. 

He then related the incident of the falling 


exchanged between them afterwards until after | block. 


the vesse] had doubled Cape Horn. 

Some damages had been sustained in round- 
ing that stormy point, which made it necessary 
to put into Monte Video for repairs, and the 
vessel was tacking to enter the Rio Plata, when 
Tom Lester and the American again came into 
collision. 

It was a dark night, and the wind was blowing 
nearly 9 gale from the south. 

Tom was walking quickly up and down the 


deck for exercise, the rain that had fallen heavily | to. 





ng the greater part of the day having con- 
fined him to the cabin. 

He had paused to look at a ship which was 
steaming into the broad estuary at the same 
time, when a block descended from above where 
he stood with such suddenness and rapidity that 
it must have struck him violently on the head, 
ant perhaps deprived him of life, but for the 
hurried warning given him by one of the crew. 

He sprang aside, barely avoiding the block, 
and, looking upward, saw the sallow and ill- 
favoured countenance of Yankee Palmer looking 
down upon him from the fore-topsail yard. 

“I see you, Jack Palmer!” he exclaimed, 
shaking his fist menacingly at the American, 
“You will now have a x ae of attempted 
murder to meet, when we reach Monte Video.” 

Palmer growled something that was inaudible 
amidst the flapping of the sails, and disappeared. 

“That was done purposely !” exclaimed our 
hero, turning to the sailor who had given him 
the warning. 

“It looked very ‘much like it, sir,” said the 
man, shaking his head. 

Tom then entered the cabin, determining to 

cep a sharp eye upon the American during the 
remainder of the voyage. 





CHAPTER XL. 
A RAT IN THE HOLD. 


Tow had retired to his berth soon after leaving 
the deck, but the recollection of the incident of 
the falling block, and the expression of fiendish 
malignity which Yankee Palmer's countenance 
ad worn as the villain looked down at him from 
the fore-topsail yard, haunted his mind and 
nished sleep. 
After turning over two or three times, he 
turned out, dressed himself, and went upon deck. 
“You have a dark night for your watch, Mr. 
iimett,” he observed, to the second officer. 
Will you take a cigar?” 
‘Thank you,” said Barnett, as he took the 
Proffcred luxury, and lighted a match to ignite 
ie . Yes, it is a roughish night,” he added, ex- 
ialing a puff of blue smoke; “and though the 
Vata isso wide that you cannot perceive that 
You have left the sea, it is so full of shoals and 
‘andbanks that we are obliged to feel our way 
cautiously,” 
al hope that infernal Yankee is not at the 
wheel,” observed our hero, as he lit a cigar. 
Johnson ?” gaid the mate. ‘No, he is not 
Stecring, Confound him, I do not know what 
Me 's doing,” he added, looking around. “ For- 
ard, there! What is Johnson about? The 
‘OW is all over the ship to-night.” 





“ Now, was that done out of spite for what you 
said, or to prevent you from making any charge 
against him when we reach England?” said 
Barnett, thoughtfully. 

“ Both, probably,” rejoined Tom. 

“Tt has an ugly look, and giveshis movements 
since a suspicious air that I did not before no- 
tice,” said the mate, after a pause. ‘“ Why, con- 
found the felow, he is off again,” he added, as 
he cast a glance forward. “This must be seen 


He descended the companion, quickly fol- 
dosed, by our hero, and looked down into the 
old. 

All was dark below the hatchway ; but they 
could hear a rasping sound which seemed to reach 
them from an inexplicable distance. 

“Stay, while I get my revolver,” whispered 
Tom. “ The scoundrel is capable of any crime, and 
if he is engaged in some new act of villany, he 
may be dangerous.” 

“Look alive then,” said the mate, “for that 
sound is ominous.” 

Tom found and capped his revolver, and fol- 
lowed the mate into the hold, grasping the 
weapon, on half-cock, in his right hand. 

The hold seemed to be in a profound and pitchy 
darkness, but, on looking in the direction whence 
the sounds they heard seemed to proceed, they 
ann line of light shining between two bales of 
wool, 

Feeling their way cautiously in that direction 
they reached the bales, and, while Barnett ap- 
plied his eyes to the narrow space between them, 
Tom stood behind him, with his revolver firmly 
grasped in his right hand, and his fore-finger on 
the trigger. 

The mate could see nothing ; but the rasping 
sound was more distinctly heard than when it 
first reached their ears. 

“The big rat seems to have long teeth,” ob- 
served Tom, in a whisper. 

Barnett threw down a bale of wool at the next 
moment, and the American was discovered work- 
ing hard with a saw upon the planking of the 
ship, by the light of a candle. 

As the bale fell, he started up, and, to his 
consternation, beheld Barnett and our hero. 

“You infernal scoundrel! What are you 
doing here ?”‘ exclaimed Barnett, springing 
forward, and seizing Palmer by the collar of his 
jacket. 

With a fierce oath the American threw him 
off, and dropping the saw, and kicking over the 
candle, which was immediately extinguished, 
endeavoured to rush past our hero. 

Tom essayed a left-handed grasp at the fellow, 
but got so slight a hold of him, owing to the 
sudden darkness, that Palmer dashed past him 
and made for the hatchway. 

Tom was close behind him, however, and the 
watch on deck were surprised by seeing Yankee 
Palmer come rushing up the companion, fol- 
lowed by our hero and the second mate. 

“Stop him !” cried Barnett, and in a moment 
a couple of sailors had thrown themselves upon 
Palmer, and grasped his arms, 





“Curse ye, let go!” growled the desperate 
iD, 


And, with a violent exertion of strength, he 
broke from the hold of the two sailors before 
Tom and the mate could come up, and, mount- 
ing the bulwarks, leaped into the sca. 

“Lower a boat!—quick!” exclaimed the 
mate, " 

Then he ran to the side, where he could just 
discern the head and shoulders of the American, 
as, striking out desperately for the Argentine 
bank, he rose and fell upon the dark waves, 

While the men were lowering the boat he 
awoke Captain Waring, who in a few minutes 
made his appearance, and was informed ina 
dozen words of what had occurred. 

“ Go down, Mr. Barnett, and see what damage 
the fellow has done,” said the captain. “ Pull 
hard, men, or the villain will escape !” 

Tho mate descended into the hold with a 
light, and found that a hole had been made with 
an auger, and was admitting water, but not in 
sufficient quantity to endanger the ship. 

This hole the American was enlarging with a 
saw at the moment when his operations were 80 
opportunely interrupted by Barnett and our 
hero, 


The bales of wool which had obstructed their 
passage had been piled there by Palmer with 
the double object of screening his light and 
preventing the sound of the saw from reaching 
the ears of the watch on deck. 

Having satisfied himself that no danger was 
to be apprehended, the mate returned to the 
deck, and reported accordingly to the captain, 
who ordered the carpenter to be called up to 
repair the damage at once. 

The boat was, in the meantime, cleaving the 
dark waves of the Rio Plata in pursuit of Yankee 
Palmer. 

If the rowers could only keep him in sight, 
they must inevitably overtake him, as the im- 
mence width of the estuary made it hopeless for 
the swimmer to reach the bank, and he must in 
time become exhausted in the effort. 

Palmer's hope of escape, if he really had any, 
must have rested upon the chance of reaching 
some sandbank, where the shallowness of the 
water would allow him to rest, and to elude the 
vigilance of his pursuers by means of the dark- 
ness. 

That he might escape his pursuers, was feasible 
enough; but whether he would be fortunate 
enough to escape drowning was another matter. 

When the boat put off he was invisible ; but 
the men pulled hard in the direction in which 
he had been seen, and in a few minutes caught 
sight of his head as it bobbed up and down in 
the ceaselessly rolling waves. 

Every time he rose Palmer looked around for 
the usual indications of shallow water, but he 
saw none near—the darkness was all around and 
the boat gained upon him at every stroke of the 
oars. 

“You may as well give in, Johnson!” at 
length reached his ears, from the boat; and he 
began to be of the same opinion. 

His exertions gradually relaxed, and, in a few 
moments, the boat dashed up to him, and he 
was hauled in, almost exhausted with his des- 
perate efforts. 

Then the boat’s head was turned round, and 
the men pulled back to the ship. 

They had rowed some distance before a word 
was spoken. 

“T guess I shall get it hot for this job,” Palmer 
at length remarked. 

“Why, what game have you been up to?” in- 
quired one of his shipmates. : 

“What, do not you know ?” said he. 

“No; there wasn’t time to hear anything,” 
replied the sailor. 5 

“ Ah, then I shan’t tell you,” rejoined Palmer, 
and he relapsed into silence. 

Captain Waring, with our hero and the second 
mate, were anxiously awaiting the return of the 

te 

“They have got the villain,” exclaimed the 
captain, as soon as the forms of the men in the 
boat could be discerned in the darkness. “He 
shall go to England in irons, and I hope he will 
get his deserts at the Old Bailey.” 

“If he does he will be hanged,” rejoined Tom 
Lester. “I thought he would die a drier death 
than drowning, when I found he had escaped 
that end in Melbourne harbour.” 
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“©YOU SCOUNDREL! WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE?’ EXCLAIMED BARNETT.” 


The boat was now hoisted up, and, as it swung 
eet the side, the men leaped nimbly upon the 
deck. 

“Put that man in irons, Mr. Barnett,” said 
the captain, sternly ;.“and confine him in the 
hold until we reach Monte Video.” 

The American scowled savagely at our hero, 
but he offered no resistance, and in a few 
minutes he was securely confined in the fore hold. 





CHAPTER XLI. 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 
Ox the arrival of the ship at Monte Video, the 
American was taken to the office of the British 
consul, befure whom a preliminary investigation 
into the charges preferred against him by Cap- 
tain Waring and our hero took place, resulting 
in the authorization of his being held in custody 
until the arrival of the vessel in the port of 
London. 

On the completion of the repairs which had 
obliged Captain Waring to enter the Rio Plata, 
he proceeded on his voyage, and nothing occurred 
worthy of notice until the vessel had passed 
Madcira, 

On a calm night—so calm that the vessel 
scemed scarcely to move over the smooth sea, 
and the sails hung idly from the yards—the 
boom of a gun was heard from the direction of a 
large steamer that had been observed some time 
before. 

“What is that?” exclaimed Captain Waring, 
turning quickly round, and gazing towards the 
Steamer, above the bows of which a cloud of 
white smoke hung. “What can be the matter 
there? Just now she was coming on fast, and 
now her engines have ceased working. What 
can it mean ?” 

Barnett could offer only the vaguest surmise ; 
but that something was wrong aboard the 
steamer was soon made evident to the minds of 
port by the shooting up from her deck of a blue 
ight. 

Though the vessels were some distance apart, 





the calmness of the night led Captain Waring to 
think that communication might be possible by 
means of the trumpet. 

“Steamer ahoy! What ship?” he shouted. 

The answer was audible ; but, owjng partly to 
the distance, and partly to a cause which was 
then unknown, it was not intelligible. 

At the next moment, however, the steamer’s 
funnel again emitted smoke, and she began to 
rapidly diminish her distance from Captain 
Waring's vessel. 

“ What ship?” again shouted Captain Waring 
through the trumpet. 

“  Boadicea,’ of London,” was the reply, seem- 
ingly in a different voice from the one which 
had answered the hail before. 

“What are you signalling for?” inquired 
Captain Waring. 

Several minutes elapsed before any reply came 
across the water; and during this time the 
engines were stopped again, and another blue 
light shot up, illuminating the steamer's rigging 
for a moment, and then dying out. 

“This is strange !" observed Captain Waring. 
“What can it mean?” 

“Did I hear aright?” said Tom Lester, run- 
ning up to where the captain stood. “Is that 
the ‘Boadicea?’” 

“Do you know her?” 
Waring, quickly. 

“That is the vessel aboard which I was kid- 
napped by Captain Bowler, whom I believe to 
be one of the greatest villains unhung !", ex- 
claimed Tom. 

“Mutiny on board!” was the startling cry 
which now reached them from the steamer, and 
helped to explain, in some degree, what had 
seemed so strange on the part of those on board. 
“ Arm some of your men, and send them to help 
me.” : 

“TI will go myself,” said Captain Waring. 
“Have a boat ready, Mr. Barnett, and give pistols 
and cutlasses to half-a-dozen of the men.” 

“Let me go with you, Captain Waring !” ex- 
claimed Tom, “I know the fellow and the 


inquired Captain 


officers and men who sailed under him four or 
five years ago, so well that, perhaps, I may be of 
service.” 

“Will you promise to do nothing without my 
sanction ?” said the captain. 

“Certainly, sir,” replied Tom. “I know the 
necessity of discipline, and am sure that you 
will do nothing but what is right.” Z 

“Come along, then!” said Captain Waring. 
taking a revolver from the cabin, an example 
which our hero followed. 3 

“Where are you going, Tom?” inquired 
Lizzie, rising, with a look of alarm, and placing 
a small white hand upon his shoulder. 

“There is something wrong aboard a steamer 
that has laid to at a little distance, and] em 
going with Captain Waring to see what is the 
matter,” replied Tom. 

“But there is danger, or you would not take: 
your revolver,” rejoined Lizzic, anxiously, while 
her blue eyes looked into her lover's, as if she 
would read what was passing in his mind. 

“It is nothing, dear,” said Tom, tenderly 
kissing her. “Some fracas amongst the crew, 
and the captain desires help to enable him to 
restore order. That is all, dear.” . 

“Now, Mr. Lester !” called the captain from 
the deck; and our hero, gently disengaging 
himeelf from Lizzie, ran off. 

In another minute the boat was being rowed 
swiftly towards the steamer. fe 

All was still aboard, and only a single indivi- 
dual could be seen upon her deck, though sev 
men could be discerned in the rigging. oo 

This was a stiff-built, grey-bearded, anxion 
looking man, who, from his attire and a af 
command, was rightly guessed to be the chi 
officer, ‘ 

“What is amiss, sir?” inquired Capital 
Waring, as he stepped aboard, followed by © 
hero and the seamen, and threw a qq 
inquiring glance around him. ‘ 

‘he aorearanes of the deck betrayed disordet 
and confusion. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No, 169) 
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ADVENTURES OF A BRAVE BOY 
IN SEARCH OF HIS FATHER. 
dab gins 
CHAPTER VI.—(continued), 
ILLIAM BENSON merely nodded 
his acquiescence, and they again 
proceeded in silence ; but the young 
lad noticed that his companion’s 
lips moved, and that the muscles of 
his face worked, in spite of his 
. - marvellous success in controlling 
his emotions, and once he heard Dixon murmur 
himself, in an almost inaudible voice, yet in 
fecents evidently fraught with indescribable 
neixety and anguish of soul— 
Oh, God of Heaven, grant that I may 
Sueceed in rescuing my darling !” 

‘ soon entered the ground-floor of the old 
mill, which was in a tolerably weather-proof 
aii in comparison with the rest of the 

re, 

It was a large room, some fifty feet square, 
and Without a ceiling, its covering being the 

idated roof of the mill. 
e Indian chiefs were already assembled. 
m the peculiar ornaments they wore, it ap- 
tH as if each one belonged to a different 
qbe—proving the strength of the united body 

Warriors whom they led—and they were of all 

ges, from the grey-haired sachem to the young 
We of twenty-two or twenty-three years of 





They scowled at the white men as the latter 
made their appearance, and notwithstanding the 
“igagement that both parties should meet to 

Y, unarmed, they did not even attempt to 
Conceal the handles of the tomahawks, and the 
tends of the pistols that protruded from 
leath their garments. 
Thai looked threatening, and, in fact, the 
ans, elated with previous successes, and 
ya the poltroonery so frequently exhibited 
the believed, notwithstanding the 


, 








“ DIXON RETORTED BY FIRING AT THE BRUTAL INDIAN,” 


strength of the party now before the town, that 
they could carry things with a high head. 

They had only consented to the parley to gain 
time, and enable their warriors, taken as they 
were by surprise, to arm themselves and prepare 
for the conflict they believed to be inevitable. 

In his eagerness, he was about at once to ex- 
press his object ; but he was interrupted by the 
oldest of the chiefs, who declared, in broken 
Spanish, that it was essential that the assembly 
should first smoke together the pipe of amity. 

Dixon and his comrades knew full well that 
this was only an additional pretext to gain time ; 
but there was no help for it. It was an Indian 
custom, and they were bound to comply with it. 

The chiefs, instead of merely taking a whiff or 
two, as usual on such occasions, smoked deli- 
berately ere they passed the pipe from one to 
another, until it at length reached the white men. 

These latter made short work of it, and when 
at last it was laid aside, Dixon again sprang to 
his feet, and addressing the oldest chief, said, in 
the figurative language used by the Indians— 

“My red father, we have been informed, has 
brought many fair captive maidens to El Paso. 
Is it truth that we have heard ?” 

“The white chief has heard the truth,” re- 
tumed the aged savage. “ But we doubt whether 
he has it in his power to pay the ransom we 
demand. We have sent swift messengers to 
Santa Fé. If the white chief wishes well to the 
captive maidens and squaws, he will withdraw 
his party and await the return of our messengers. 
The chief has a numerous party of braves with 
him; but our warriors are in number like the 
leaves of the forest.” 

“J would at least learn,” replied Dixon, 
“whether among the captives there be a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired maiden, who was carried from 
this place now seven winters ago. If there be, 
gladly will I pay any ransom for her. We have 
money and goods of great value within our 
reach, My brothers” (pointing to his com- 
panions) “have also friends and kindred whom 
they have lost, and for whose ransom they will 












But first tell me, have 


ladly pay a great price. 
7 bh heard, the maiden of 


you with you, as 1 have 
whom I have spoken ?” 

“We have with us a blue-eyed, fair-haired 
maiden, who was captured from El Paso, and 
who has long dwelt with my tribe,” replied the 
old chief, who seemed inclined to listen to the 
peaceful prop6sals of Dixon. 

But a young, athletic warrior, who, from the 
first had betrayed symptoms of scorn and im- 
patience, suddenly sprang to his feet, and cried, 
with a scornful sneer— 

“What idle words the white chief utters! 
It is easy for the antelope to say to the wolf, 
‘Let us be at peace ;’ but does the wolf hearken 
to the cry? It is for us to say, let there be 
peace or war. As to the maiden of whom my 
brother speaks, I tell him she is my captive, and 
she shall enter my wigwam, or——” 

‘And drawing forth his tomahawk, as if he 
meant to show that he despised the stipulations 
of the truce, he swung it round, and made a 
motion as if burying it in the skull of a victim. 

“ Why should I, the son of a great chief, await 
the whims of a squeamish, pale-faced maiden tied 
he went on. “Too long have I tarried. She 
shall be my wife, or her yellow hair shall fringe 
my moccassins. Go to. T have said this truce is 
folly. My brother has heard my words.” 

‘And, still remaining erect, he gave vent toa 
loud laugh of derision. 

Dixon's eyes had brightened, and his cheeks 
had flushed with joy, when he heard his hopes 
corroborated by the aged chief, and learnt, as he 
now truly believed, that his long-lost betrothed 
bride was near him, and still, as had been 
implied, unpolluted by her savage captors. 

But his face paled, his lips compressed, and 
young Benson heard him gnash his teeth, as he 
listened to the brutal speech of the young 
warrior. 

He strove to restrain his passion ; but when he 
heard the discordant, derisive laugh with which 
the young chief concluded his speech, he replied, 
with biting scorn— 
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“TI myself would strike my dagger into the 
maiden’s heart, ere I would see her the wife of 
such as he who has just spoken.” 

The eyes of the young chief seemed to flash 
fire, and, without a word, he swung his toma- 
hawk over his shoulders, and flung it with all 
his force at Dixon’s head. 

The weapon barely missed itsaim. Itactually 
grazed the skull of the intended victim, and 
lodged deep in the timber, just above his head. 

Dixon retorted by firing one barrel of his 
revolver at the brutal assassin. The ball took 
effect, and the young chicf fell dead, or des- 
perately wounded, to the earth. 

. Tnstantancously all present sprang to their 
feet. 

The truce was at an end! 

Knives and hatchets gleamed, and pistol shots 
were fired in every direction, amidst the savage 
yells of the Indians, and the deep execrations of 
the white men. 

Dixon's party, who had heard the report of 
his pistol, rushed to the rescue in a body, and 
were met by a large body of Indians, who had 
algo been anticipating such a termination. 

A few, on either side, forced their way into 
the mill to assist their chiefs and leaders; but 
the pine-torch which had been kindled to give 
light to the assembly, had been knocked down 
at the commencement of the affray, and trampled 
upon and extinguished. 

In the fury of the combat, some of those who 
had last entered the mill had been driven back 
against the half opened door, which had thus 
been closed, while the eager combatants, un- 
aware of the fact that they were preventing the 
ingress of their comrades, continued the fight, 
with their backs set firmly against it, 

No more could enter the mill. 

The two large parties, without, fought by the 
light of the stars and the waning moon, and 
those within continued the conflict in utter 
darkness, unable, save by their voices, or by the 
rapidly succeeding, though fitful flashes from 
the pistols, to distinguish friends from foes. 

Without, the two large bodies of combatants 
surged to and fro, each party uttering loud 
shouts and yells of encouragement or defiance, 
as they advanced or receded, as each tem- 
Pomuly obtained an advantage, or was driven 

ack. 

But the cries of defiance which had been 
raised by those within the mill, at the beginning 
of the affray, had now ceased. 

Both parties were too terribly in earnest to 
out, and nothing was audible save the clash of 
steel, the sharp reports of revolvers, and occa- 
sionally a loud shriek of pain, as one or another 
fell to the earthen floor, desperately wounded, 
to be trodden beneath the feet of the survivors, 

At the commenccment, the white men had had 
the advantave, for though some of the Indians 
carricd pistols, none had revolvers, and the rapid 
fire of the white men thinned the number of 
their enemies. 

But soon the shots were all expended, and 
knives and hatchets were brought into play. 

With these weapons the Indians had the 
advantage ; their deadly tomahawks were more 
formidable than the knife, and several of the 
white men fell bencath them. 

Before the door became closed, some twenty 
Indians, and about the same number of white 
men, had forced their way into the mill, and the 
combatants numbered some fifty on both sides, 

In less than a quarter of an hour there was 
not one of these who remained unscathed ; 
several had been slain, others were slightly hurt, 
many severely wounded, and the combat ceased 
because there were none in a condition to 
continue it. 

Outside, after much bloodshed and slaughter, 
the Indians had been driven back. 

They had becn. pursued into the town by the 
white men, and had, at length, been compelled 
to take shelter in the forest beyond, whither it 
was alike useless and unsafe to continue the 
pursuit. 

The victors now returned to look after their 
wounded and dead companions, while some 
among them, reducing themselves to the level 
of the ignorant savages, engaged in the brutal 
work of scalping the dead and wounded Indians, 
for the sake of the government reward. 
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Young Benson had behaved most gallantly. 

With a degree of coolness and presence of 
mind rarely found in one of his years, he had 
followed the advice given him by Dixon, and 
had waited until he could take good aim by the 
flashes from the rapidly discharged pistols, 

Twice he had saved the life of Dixon, who, as 
the supposed chief of the white men, was the 
especial mark of the Indians; once by shooting 
down a gaunt savage, whose tomahawk, in 
another moment, would have cloven his friend's 
skull, and once by diverting, by a blow from the 
butt-end of his revolver, the aim of an Indian 
who had pointed his pistol within twelve inches 
of Dixon’s forehead, and up to that moment he 
had remained unharmed. 

At last, however, he was stunned by a blow 
from the tomahawk of one of the savages, who 
would have cleft his skull had he not been struck 
by a shot at the moment when he had raised his 
deadly weapon over the boy’s head. 

The tomahawk fell from the nerveless grasp of 
the savage as he fell backwards to the earth, and 
the flat of the weapon, striking Benson’s head 
heavily, deprived him, during the rest of the 
fight, of his senses. 

When, at length, the door was opened, four 
Indians, who had feigned death in order to save 
their lives, sprang to their feet, and, snatching 
up a dead or wounded comrade, rushed from the 
mill, and succeeded in effecting their escape 
amid the darkness of the night. 

A light was then procured, and a search was 
made for the wounded white men. 

Arthur Dixon was soon found, lying bleeding 
and senseless from a blow which had cut open 
his temple just above the eye, inflicting an ugly- 
looking, but not a deep or dangerous, gash. 
Dubois and Johnson were also sharply wounded, 

Of Dixon's chosen friends, one alone, poor 
Parker, was slain. A pistol bullet had passed 
clean through his heart. 

Of the rest of the white men, seven were found 
to be dead, and one fatally wounded. The others 
had escaped with comparatively slight hurts. 

Of the Indians eleven were dead. The re- 
mainder were, more or less, severely wounded. 
These were, however, immediately slain and 
scalped. 

Dixon was borne to a cabin near by, where his 
wound was dressed by one of the hunters. 

In a few minutes he recovered his conscious- 
neas, and opened his eyes, 

“T have been wounded,” he murmured, raising 
his hand to his forehead. 

“Ay, capting,” replied the old hunter, who 
had just dressed the wound; “but ‘tain’t 
nothin'—a mere scratch, tho’ it did look 'tarnally 
ugly at fust, You'll be all right enow to-morrer ; 
but you must lay quiet to-night, and try to 
sleep.” 

“The Indians?” murmured Dixon, 

“The warmints hev cut and run, them on’em 
ag arn’t lost the number o’ thur mess, which air 
& pooty lot on ‘em. But I reckon heow they'll 
be back to-morrer, or next day, wi’ reinforce- 
ments, fur they say heow the blasted critters air 
eout in the woods es thick cs dry leaves in the 
fall o’ the year.” 

“The captives—the females they brought 
with them to El-Paso?” 

“Capting, yer mustn’t talk, else yer'll play 
old gooseberry wi’ yer wound. Yer mustn't 
indeed. Es tew the wimmen critters, they air all 
safe enow, ’cept them es some o' the chaps—the 
Creoles I mean—hev kinder reconized, and hev 
carr’d ’em off wi’ ’em, cryin’ and larfin’ like mad, 
and the wimmen faintin’ ded away in thar 
arms.” 

“ But there was one, a young woman still— 
i ” 

“Neow do’ee jist be quiet, capting, will ’ee? 
I know what yer mean. I hev heerd the fellars 
talkin’ beout it. Waal, she wur an old swect- 
‘toeart o’ yourn. She air safe, capting, she air, so 
jist you make yerself easy. I swar es she air 
safe. Mr, Dubois, who ain’t much hurt, seen 
arter her for yer. He kinder reconized her, he 
did, and he've made her ail snug and comfor'ble 
for the night. So you jist be easy on that ere 
p'int, capting. To-night yer can’t see her, but 
yer will in the mornin’.” 

“Thank God! thank God!” fervently ex- 





claimed the wounded man, tears of joy and: 
gratitude springing to his cyes, despite his 
efforts to restrain them. “Old man,” he pre- 
sently added, “I must—I will see her to-night.” 

“Tell ’ee deownright ye can’t, capting,” 
testily replied the old hunter. ‘You'll be right 
enow in the mornin’, but I wouldn’t gin much 
for yer life ef yer wor to go eout neow inter the 
cold night air, I wouldn’t.” 

And Dixon, who had partially raised himself 
on his couch, discovered that he really was too 
weak from loss of blood to attempt to go to the 
town in his present condition. 

He fell back, and resigned himself as patiently 
as he could to a delay that he felt to be un- 
avoidable ; but his lips moved for some time, as 
it were in secret prayer and thanksgiving. 

He was, at length, dozing off to sleep when 
he once more aroused himself. 

“Selfish brate that I am,” he muttered, “I 
have thought of myself alone. Old man, Mr. 
Dubois, you say, is but slightly hurt. But the 
rest of my friends?” 

“Neow, at it agin,” growled the old hunter, 
who appeared to have constituted himeclf the 
captain's nurse. “Yer won't lay quiet. Waal, 
T have done all I kin for yer. If yer wull talk 
like a old woman, 'taint my fault if yer croaks— 
that’s all.” 2 

“Qld man, my friends, who risked their lives 
to serve me—I must know how they are. Tell 
me. Then I will try and compose myself to 


sleep.” 

«Waal, then, Mr. Dubois I hev told yer on. 
Mr. Johnson ain’t hurt none to speak on; bat 
Ihearn say heow Mr. Parker had streaked it. 
He was found shot right through the heart— 
he wor.” 

“God of Heaven! Poor—poor Parker,” ex- 
claimed the wounded man ; “but there is yet 
another,” he added, anxiously— a young lad— 
young Benson—William Benson, where is he?” 

“ Benson—William Benson,” muttered the old 
hunter. “Don’t know any one o’ that name, I 
don’t. Didn’t see any young lad, and I wor the 
fust as entered the mill arter the scrimmage, I 
wor. Lor saikes! ncow I think on'’t, I shouldn't 
wonder ef ’twor him as the Injins carr’d off. 
Some said heow ‘twor the young chief ; but I 
ceounted the hull o’ the six varmints es came to 
the truce, and I seen ’em all dead, Idid. Iswore 
es ‘twarn’t no young chief as they tuk wi’ ‘em. 
*"Twer him you speak on, I bet a dollar, neow! 

In spite of the old man’s earnest remon- 
strances, Arthur Dixon insisted upon hearing all 
he knew respecting the escape of the four 
Indians, and when the old hunter had told the 
story, there remained little doubt in his (Dixon's) 
mind, that his young friend, William Benson, 
had indeed been carried off by the red-skins. 

He grieved sorely. Still he experienced one 
feeling of satisfaction withal. veg 

The brave boy, he felt assured, was still living. 
Moreover, he had little fear that the youth would 
be ill used. 

Rarely did the Indians ill-treat a person 
whom they carried off. It was probably their 
intention, for eome object of their own, to adopt 
the lad into their tribe. 

Dixon, however, resolved, at whatever cost or 
hazard, to recapture the boy. But he also felt 
so much confidence in Benson’s own courag? 
and resources that he believed that he would, 
ere long, by some means or other, effect his 
escape. : Z b 

For some time he lay back on his couch, 
revolving in his mind the various events of the 
day. c 
He felt that he had cause alike for intense 
gratitude, for lively satisfaction, and for deep 
Borrow. ‘ndeed 

It seemed scarcely possible that he had ind di 
recovered her who had well-nigh been his bride, 
and who had been eo ruthlessly anatched ie 
him, and lost to him for so many years, 8 : 
had latterly thought, for ever! It was too gr” 
happiness ! bit 

It appeared almost incredible, as thoug! 
were after all but a feverish dream | the 

‘At length, however, he began to feel ihe 
effecta of the fatigues of the day, and ot 
loss of blood he had sustained, and from 
dreamy state he dropped off into » sound sleep: 
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CHAPTER VIL 
A REUNION. 
hs it was expected that the Indians would be 
ritforced and make an attempt to recapture 
the town, it was deemed advisable to remove the 
weed females as speedily as possible from El 

250. 

And the next morning Dixon and others, 
though still weak from the effect of their 
wounds, rose from their rough couches to 
attend to their duties, 

The females whom the Indians had brought 
to El Paso were too old at the time of their 
cpture to forget the friends and relatives 
frm whom they had been torn, and to assimi- 
ke themselves to the habits and customs of 
srage life, and had thus become so many cn- 
coubrances to their captors, hence the desire to 
pat with them for heavy ransom. 

They were ten in number, and all but one had 
umady been recognized and carried away by 
joyous relatives or friends. 

This one was Mary Jefferson. She also had 
been recognized, as the old hunter had said, by 
Mz. Dubois, who had seen her comfortably be- 
sowed for the night, and assured her of the 
safety of ber lover. 

_ At daylight in the morning Mary Jefferson 
had already risen and was seated at the window 
of her room, anxiously awaiting the appearance 
@ Arthur Dixon. 

_ The seven or eight years that had passed over 
bet kead since the time of her capture had rob- 
belher of her girlish freshness, but had rather 
alded to than impaired her beauty. 

She was pale and thin, and there was an ex- 
pression of earnestness and thoughtful mclan- 
choly in her features which enhanced their 
lweliness and gave her the appearance of one 
of Raffael’s Madonnas, 

she was now in her twenty-seventh year, and 
her's had been a strange history since the period 
when she had been carried off by the Indians. 

Her youth and beauty had secured her good 

treatment, and had attracted the attention of 
the young warriors. 
_ This admiration had, however, awakened feel- 
ings of jealousy among the young women of the 
tribe, who might have done her serious injury 
iad it not been for the protection accorded to 
her from the first by the aged chief, who, when 
he found that she refused to listen to the per- 
suasions of many of the young warriors, had 
alopted her as his daughter, and gave out that 
the had been forbidden to marry by the great 
spirit of the red men, who had sent her to them 
{o reign as a queen over them. 

From that period her persecutions ceased, and 
they regarded her with feelings of superstitious 
q¥erence, 

Could she have forgotten her kindred and 
country, and assimilated herself to the habits 
and customs of the savages, she might have 
been happy, 

This, however, was, of course, impossible. 

Her days passed away in anxious misery. 

She had frequently thought of escape; but 
‘on found that that was an impossibility. She 
Was too keenly watched. 

This life she led until about three months 
Previous to her release. 

The old chief died, and for a few weeks she 
Teigned queen, and sole sovereign of the tribe. 

ena war broke out with a hostile tribe of 

Indians, The latter were the victors; many of 
the warriors and young men of the vanquished 
ee Were ruthlessly butchered, and many of 

¢ women—herself among the rest—were 
carried off, 

She fell to the lot of the young chief who had 
Commenced the affray in the ruined mill, and 
who had fallen by Dixon’s first shot. 
hae first he had behaved kindly to her, and 
re wished her to become his wife ; but, finding 
sat persistently deaf to his persuasions and 
tuacaties, he compelled her to perform the 
ne of a servant, gather and chop wood for 

© fire, cook the food he required, and wait 
"pon his newly-married squaw. 
athe hard and incessant labour to which she 

4s now subjected, would probably have caused 
cr death, but at this period, fortunately, as it 

Ppeued for her, the various tsiber made up 











their own private quarrels in order to commence 
araid into the Mexican settlements, and con- 
ceived the idea of carrying with them those 
refractory female captives who refused to 
amalgamate with them, and endeavour to obtain 
heavy ransoms for them from Santa Fé. 

The result of this raid so far the reader has 
seen, and Mary Jefferson, who had long given 
up all hope of deliverance from captivity, was 
now awaiting the appearance of her betrothed 
husband. 

He came ; and Arthur Dixon and Mary Jeffer- 
son met again, after years of enforced eepara- 
tion, still young in years, and still true to their 
early love. 

They threw themselves into each other's arms, 
and for several minutes were unable to speak a 
word. 

= * * * *. 

Some hours sped swiftly past ere the lovers 
had so far composed their feelings and subdued 
their emotions as to be able to think of others 
besides themeelves, to remember that they were 
not the only beings the world contained. 

Arthur Dixon recalled to mind the death of 
his long-tried friend, Parker, and the supposed 
captivity of his young friend, William Benson. 

He spoke of the boy to Mary. 

“ You, too, would love him, dear Mary, if you 
knew him,” he said ; ‘‘the generous, gallant lad. 
T'was struck with him the moment I saw him, 
and afterwards, he strangely attracted me to- 
wards him. I love him, as I could lovea younger 
brother.” 

“How old is he, then, Arthur?” inquired 
Mary, whose head was leaning upon Dixon's 
shoulder, and whose right hand was fondly 
clasped in his. 

‘“‘But seventeen. Though he is such a fine, 
manly looking fellow, that you would suppose 
him to be two years older.” 

“Poor boy!” sighed Mary. “Do you think, 
Arthur, that he was severely wounded ?” 

“TI hope not, though I fear that he may be. 
He fought like a young lion; and once, certainly, 
I owed my life to his promptitude in throwing 
aside the arm of a savage, whose tomahawk 
would the next moment have cleft my skull. 
He may have interposed between me and death 
more than once for aught I know.” 

Mary shuddered. 

“Then I am sure I shall love him,” she mur- 
mured. 

Dixon responded with a kiss. 

“Love him, darling,” he said, with a smile ; 
“but not too dearly, or I shall grow jealous.” 

“ The Indians surely will not harm him ?” 

“No, I trust not. I do not fear that; and, 
moreover, if he had been very seriously wounded, 
they would not have troubled themselves to 
carry him off. There is some satisfaction in 
that thought. The cunning devils must have 
seen him fall—perhaps one of them struck him 
down, and he may have been merely stunned, as 
I was.” 

“Stanned, Arthur,” said Mary, with a shud- 
der ; “with that cruel wound in your forehead?” 

“Tt might have been serious, had it been half 
an inch lower. As it is, it is but an ugly 
scratch.” 

“Thank Heaven that you were not seriously 
hurt,” ejaculated Mary. 

Presently she added,— 

“But do not you fear, Arthur, that the Indians, 
who, I know, are not in great force, will return 
as soon as they can reinforce themselves after 
the defeat of last night ? 

“T expected that they would return last night, 
Mary ; but this morning I have heard that they 
are in full retreat homewards. They are unused 
to defeat at the hands of the Mexican Creoles, 
and it staggered them when they discovered that 
there were Americans opposed to them. I have 
learnt, too, that by some means the people of 
St. Louis obtained intelligence of the anticipated 
raid, and sent out a body of soldiers to the aid 
of the traders whom they might meet. The 
party from whom I learnt that the Indians had 
pillaged El Paso, met the soldiers advancing 
about two hours afterwards, and returned with 
them. But now, Mary, I must sce about this poor 
boy. As soonas I have seen you to a place of 
safety, I must find out to what tribe the Indians 
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rescue him from their clutches—cost what it 
may.” 

“It igs doubtless your duty,” replicd Mary ; 
“but still, dear Arthur, you will be careful of 
yourself for my sake.” 

Mary Jefferson was temporarily lodged in the 
house of a merchant who had escaped from 
El Paso, with his wife and family, before the 
Indians attacked the town, and who had now 
returned, and was delighted to find that his 
house was one of the very few that had not been 
pillaged. 

The next day poor Parker was buried, and 
then Dubois and Johnson set forth for the plains 
of Reverdé, where they expected to find the 
re-united caravan, with full instructions from 
Dixon how to act with respect to his own 
merchandise and that of William Benson, when 
they should reach Santa Fé, 

It was Dixon’s opinion that the Indians, who 
had believed him to be a chief smong the 
American pale-faces, had remarked that William 
Benson fought by his side, and had imagined 
the lad to be his brother; and had thus carried 
him off in the expectation of being able to se- 
cure to themselves a heavy ransom for their 
youthful captive. The worst that he dreaded 
was that—as sometimes was the case with the 
savages—they should conceive a fancy to retain 
him, and adopt him into their tribe. 

He did not fear that the boy would voluntarily 
permit himself to be thus adopted, but he knew 
that when such was the intention of the 
Indians, it was their custom to guard him so 
watchfully, that whatever may be his courage, 
it was out of his power to make his escape from 
them. 

But his endeavours to discover the tribe to 
which the four Indians belonged were futile. 

Some averred that the Indians were Navajos, 
others that they were Apaches, others again 
that they were Sioux, and some they were 
Blackfoots. 

So after ten days’ useless sojourn at El Paso, 
Arthur Dixon resolved to rejoin the caravan, 
and proceed with it to Santa Fé, believing that 
it would be his wiser course for the present to 
serve his young friend’s interests by looking 
after his merchandise ; and that he could con- 
tinue his researches subsequently from Santa Fé, 
quite as well as he could from El Paso. 

A party of travellers were about to proceed 
from El Paso to Santa Fé, and Arthur Dixon 
joined the party, after having purchased a couple 
of mustangs—one for himself, and one that had 
been properly trained for Mary Jefferson. 

Fortunately, there were three or four ladies 
belonging to the party, so that the opportunity 
was an excellent one for Miss Jefferson, who 
would have the society of persons of her own sex 
during the journey; and on the eleventh day 
from that of the affray with the Indians, the little 
cavalcade set forth. 

For five days they journeyed onwards, meeting 
with no adventure worth recording. 

They were travelling along the base of the 
Mumbré Mountains, through the wild passes of 
which the separate divisions of the caravan had 
pursued their routes, when, shortly after they 
had struck their tents on the sixth morning of 
their journey, they discovered two strange, un- 
couth-looking objects approaching towards them 
in the distance. . 

It was some time before they could ‘satisfy 
themselves whether the objects were human 
beings or wild animals. 

At length, however, they discovered that they 
were human beings, mounted upon mustangs, 
but it still remained to be scen whether they 
were white men or Indians, 

On a nearer PPP » however, they fancied 
that one, who had suddenly spurred his horse 
towards them, was a white man. Both wore a 
sort of hybrid costume, between that of a hunter 
and a savage. 

But the astonishment and delight of Arthur 
Dixon may be better imagined than described 
when the foremost rider hailed the cavalcade in 
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ne of Russia are represented as very fer- 
tile. 


e should imagine that the colder parts of 


who have carried him off belong, and I must | that country must be very furstile indeed, 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


a 
No, XII.— 8IR CHARLES NAPIER, THE 
CONQUEROR OF SCINDE. 

RIE TER he was sixty years of age, 
the truly great Sir Charles 
Napier, cousin of the well- 
known admiral of the same 
name, and with aconstitution 
worn out by wounds and 
disease, performed such heroic 
and astounding feats as the 
following. 

At the mighty fight of Mceanee, he confronted, 
with but 2,000 raw soldiers, the enormous host 
of 35,000, under the Ameers of Scinde. 

His bold tactics and fiery courage inspired his 
men with a resistless valour. After a hard fight 
of ; fone hours he drove the enemy from the 
field. 

Other victories followed, the end of which 
that the whole province of Scinde was ceded to 
England. 

Napier was appointed governor of the province 
he had subjugated. He ruled the discordant 
elements of barbarism with the same fiery vigour 
which he had employed in rousing them. 

The laws were reorganised, an effective system 
of police was established, and all evil customs, 
such as the murder of women and infants, and 
the military tenure of land, were abolished. 





The Hindoo trader was protected, the Scindian | 


slave was liberated, and the Beloochee cut-throat 
was tamed into a peaceful civilian. Commerce, 
springing into new life, made her principal scat 
at Kurachee, now one of the most prosperous of 
Indian cities. 

And the whole province, which had been little 
more than a hunting forest for the Ameers, be- 
came in a few years a well-cultivated land, wav- 
ing with rich harvests and enlivened by indus- 
trious villages. 

It is not to be wondered at that the carly days 


of such a man, whose early manhood had been | 


illustrated by his gallant and heroic behaviour 


at Corunna, Badajoz, and elsewhere in the Penin- | 


sula, should teem with well-authenticated in- 
stances of BOYISH BRAVERY. 


‘A few of these we cull from the admirable | 


biography of Charles Napier by his brother 
William, which we 
persual of all our readers, 


To the youthful soldier especially it is the best | 


of all books of enthusiastic example that could 
possibly be placed in his hands. 

As a child, Napier was demure and thoughtful, 
and his expressions generally had a touch of 
greatness. Thus, when only ten years of age, he 
rejoiced to find he was short-sighted, because a 
portrait of Frederick the Great which hung in 
his father’s room had strange eyes, and because 
Plutarch said that Philip, Sertorius, and Hannibal 
were one-eyed, and that the eyes of Alexander 
the Great were of different colours. 

When he was only six ycars old, a wandcring 
showman, a wild-looking creature, short of 
stature but huge of limb, half naked, with thick, 
matted, rod hate and peat, and a thundering 
voice, was displaying his powers in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Trish ve 4 
the great Scottish family of Napier) where 
Charles spent his boyhood. His father, also a 
soldier, held a high staff appointment in the 
Irish establishment. 

A crowd of people gathered, and, after some 
minor displays, the man, balancing a ladder on 


his chin, invited, or, rather, with menacing 


tones, ordered a sweep to mount and sit on the 
top, but the boy shrunk in fear from the shout- 
ing, iculating ,. 


Colonel Napier asked his little son if he would 


venture, He was silent for a moment, but then, 


looking up, said, “Yes,” and was borne aloft 


amidst the cheers of the tors. 

Four years later, having caught a fish when 
angling, he was rised by 
half-tamed eagle of great size and fiercencss, 
which, floating down from a tree, settled upon 


his shoulders, covered him with its huge, dark 


wings, and took the fish out of his hands. 

Far from being frightened, |: pursued his 
sport, and on catching anot!: 1 it up, 
inciting the eagle to try « time 


ly recommend to the ||) /// 


country house (he was of 


ie descent of a 
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menacing the formidable bird with the spear 
end of the rod. 

An ancient Greek or Roman would have ac- 
cepted this as a most favourable omen for the 
whole future life of the boy. 

In 1794, when he was but twelve years old, 
Napier received a commission in the 33rd, the 
Duke of Wellington’s regiment, from which he 
was soon transferred to the 89th. But, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, he did not join 
until he was of riper years, and, meanwhile, 
pursued his studies at school. 

He and his brother (and biographer) were day 
scholars at a large seminary at Celbridge, 

Ireland was then seething in the heat of 
coming insurrection, yeomanry corps were 
generally being formed, and suddenly Charles 
proposed to organise his schoolfellows as a 
volunteer corps, 

His father hesitated to give his assent, but 
finally gave way, pleased and surprised at the 
boldness of the purpose. 

Soon, under the organization of the colonel, 
the parents of the boys provided uniforms, 
colours, drums and wooden fusils, having bayo- 
nets well hardened, weighty weapons if formid- 
ably wielded. 


A 
4 


| / \ 


| 








PORTRAIT OF CHARLES NAPIER. 


Young Charles was made the commander. A 
strong party of the boys were in favour of John 
Judge, who was older, stronger, and more 
learned than Charles. 

He was the best fighter, the most accomplished 
in all games, and moreover a generous protector 
of the weak against the strong. « 

But he was also a well-judging lad. He 
instantly suppressed the agitation, avowing his 
inferior military knowledge, and claimed only 
the honour of carrying the colours. 

There was in the vicinity, about two miles 
off, another seminary called St, Wulstan’s, and 
between the two schools (the latter being of 
higher pretensions as to learning and gentility, 
there was considerable rivalry. 

One evening Charles Napier led his regiment, 
being mounted himself on a little Arabian 
mare, which he rode well, past the grounds of 
St. Wulstan’s, meaning no offence, but simply 
as a common march. 

The 8t. Wulstanites swarmed on the wall, 
which could be easily scaled from the inside, 
though not from the road. 

At first they looked with curiosity, but then 
with anger, scoffing and hooting. 

Shouts of defiance were returned, and then 
the little regiment was pelted. 

This was greatly to disadvantage. It resem- 
bled the entanglement of armed troops mobbed 
in a defile by armed peasants. 

The volunteers were called out to storm the 
wall, but their young captain sternly forbade 
them to break their ranks, continuing the march 
amid volleys of dirt, 





| | seventeen, 


|) in love with my leg 
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Soon the road crossed the great gates of 
park, which were suddenly thrown open, ot | 
crowd of the assailants rushed out, seemi 
desirous for close quarters. The volun 
faced to the right with levelled bayonets, 
the contest would have been serious, for on 
side were lads of eighteen years of age. 

But then Napier displayed his temper. Rit 
between the two bodies, he told his troops 
to charge unarmed boys would be co’ 
and vehemently ordered them to resume 
columns of march. 

This was effectual, for the levelled ba 















One more story of Napier in his eight 
year, and we reluctantly take leave of 
Our readers will thank us for presenting 
his own racy and characteristic words :— 

“At the instant when I broke my rich! 
there was no pain, but, looking down, I sa 
foot under the fence, and the bones protr: 
That turned me sick, and the pain be 
violent. 

“ Captain Crawford came up, and I made 
hold my foot while I pulled up my knee, a 
that manner set my leg myself. The qu 
of extravasated blood led the doctors to tell 
my leg must come off, but they gave me ani 
day for a chance. 

“The doctor set my leg crooked, and at t 
end of a month, when standing up, my fi 
would not go together. Onc leg went in ple 


|| sant harmony with the other half way betw: 


the knee at the ankle, but then flew off ix 


huff at a tangent. This made me very 0 


| happy, and the doctors said, if I could bear t 


pain, they would break it again, or beni 
straight. My answer was, that I will bear a: 
thing but a crooked leg. Here, then, was |, 
desperately in love with a Mi 
Marney, having a game leg in prospective, a 
also, So I said to the) 
carpenter, ‘Let me have one night for conside! 


n.’ 

“All that day and night were Miss Mame; 
pretty eyes before mine, but not soft and tal 
telling—not saying ‘Pig, will you marry m 
but sorrowfully squinting at my game k 
There was Mies Marney, and there was I unl 
to do anything but hop. 

“The per contra were two ill-looking doct 


| torturing me, and the reflection that they m4 


again make a crooked job after the sec 


| | fractare as they had done after the first. 


“However, my dear Miss Marney’s ¢ 
carried the day, and just as I had decided, 
and her friend, Miss Vandeleur, came in thed 
wrapped up in men’s great coats, to call on 1 

“This was just dike the pluck of a pretty i 

irl, and quite repaid my courageous 1 
fewould have broken all my bones for her. 
after letting me kiss their hands, off my 
incognitas went, leaving me the happiest of 
do; 
The night passed with many a queer fee 
about the doctors coming like devil imp: 
torture me. 

«© Be quick,’ quoth I, as they entered ; ‘a 
the most of my courage while it lasts.’ 

“Tt took all that day, and part of next, to! 
the leg with ban which were tied t 
wooden bar, and tightened every hour day 
night. 

aT fainted several times, and when the 
tormientors arrived next day after break 
struck my flag, saying— 

ass Take away your bandages, for I can bes 
more.’ They were taken off, and I felt in Hea 
Not the less so that the leg was straight ! a! 
is now as straight a one, I flatter myself, as 
bore up the body of a gentleman or kick 
blackguard.” 

Such are a few representative traits of 
boyhood of our greatest nineteenth cen 
general, Wellington alone being 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 163) 
oe 

AN old Greenland seaman said he could r 
believe that crocodiles shed tears, for he had 
seen whales’ blubber. 

A PROVIDENT, and yet improvident man 
baker; he kneads much, but sells everythin 
kneads himself, 
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Acaty behold our friends assembled, waiting for the 


fmval of the Antiquary. 
“Mr. Moleeworthy is late to-night,” observed 


“Here he comes,” suggested Sergeant 
fer a 8 step was hoard on the hard 

outside. 

The soldier, however, was mistaken. 

Tt was Mr, moleercenys old a 
with a note to say that he was not wel 
fough to come down that evening, but 
hoped to be with them again at their next 


ra 

After some discussion, Swisher, the 
schoolmaster, was voted to the chair, and 
the proceedings opened by his calling on 
Tom Hawser’s young relative for a good 





seafaring yarn, 
The youn; tleman obeyed, and re- 
ltd the follo ig story :-— 


THE FALLING MAST, 

Long, lank, and scrawny, with big feet 
ad hands, and an arm bet eough 
dart spe over six fathoms, was my 
thipmate, Simpaoh Croon. 

_ Reserved in manner, clumsy of speech, 
td in movement, he certainly was 
to ladies’ man. Nevertheless he had a 


large he Very sensitive fox tetaals 
«diay id, generous, an ‘imful 


spite of his clumsy proportions, I 
‘een him show considerable, activity 
one day when we were ashore at Japan, 
hh thrashing a Chinaman for beating a 
dicate girl, who was unable to keep pace 
with him on account of the tightness of 
her little wooden shoes. 

and I shipped on 


Now, when Sim 
board the “Coral,” bound to the Arctic 
Ocean on a whaling voyage, I had not the 
[motest idea that my chum would fall in 

¥ with little Nettie Warren, the cap- 
ms daughter, to whom the second mate, 
eee had for some time been paying 


Nettio was seventeen, with sylph-like 
om oval, piquant face, golden-brown 
: hazel eyes, and lively sition. 
‘ow she would toss her head and laugh when the 


young Canes with her Relat be hi 
t a charming wa: ie of beating the 
deck with one of her little feet ! ce 
‘ & beautiful voice, rippling like falling 
eet silver into every corner of the ship. 
seq’ ,te—steat, clumsy Simpson Croon—would 
pied hours, like an uncouth bear, watching Nettie 
 flitted about, chirping like a bird. 
kane he saw her go below he would walk the 
ifs with slow, slouching gait and bowed head, as 
ware of the utter hopelessness of his love for the 
a ae child. 
Stew melancholy, and losing 
pane even more gaunt and lean 


knew what ailed him, and endeavoured vainly 
leer him, 


his appetite, 

than he.wad 
I 

toch 

"She does not notice me at all,” 
ood 


"ore than if I were a atick of wood.” 
slike a true man as he was, he would tun 


he said, “any 


Bi attention to his duties, working with great 
wide if striving to smother the fatal passion 


u Was consuming him. 
tight Ward, the second mate, was a middling-sized, 
wonething at young fellow, active as @ panther, and 
hough, not seem to me that Nettie liked him, 
clangset Ctoon saw evidences of affection in every 
wy he wed upon the officer. 
0 say you love me,” the girl remarked one 


day to this suitor. ‘What would you do to prove 
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it?” 

a die for you !” 4 exhais 

“T hoy uu would not go so far as that,” she saic 
serionaly; ton to be frank, I have nothing Dat 
friendship to give you.” 

Mr, Ward, somewhat conceited, and believing 
Nettie to be a little of a coquette, only smiled. 

“Why not?” he said, “Now, if I was such an 
object as that,” glancing towards Croon, in the 
waist, coiling a rope, “I might believe you. But, 
although I cB say it, I’m not, as a general thing, 
looked upon with indifference by your sex !” 

At this. Nettie’s silver laugh roke forth, and 
away she pent, Caring merrily into the cabin. 

After that she often watched Croon. She could 
not but own to herself that he was very plain, and 
yet there was in his dark, deep-set eyes an expres- 
sion that she liked. 

This she told her father, the captain. 

“‘He’s a good harpooner,” said Warren, “and 
that’s the most that can be said of him. He’s such 
an ugly piece of ‘furniture’ that the women 
frst for him, and I don’t think he cares for 
them.’ 


Nettie’s eyes sparkled mischievously 





“EXERTING ALL HIS STRENGTH, HE BORE UP THE GREAT MASS 
OF TIMBER.” 


“Which,” she said, “do you think wouid do the 
most for me if I were in peril ?” 

“Can you ask? Why, Mr. Ward, of course. 
Croon, even if disposed to help you, would be too 
awkward to do much.” 

“Would he? He seems very strong and manly.” 

“Ay, but look at Ward! What a contrast !— 
there’s a man quick as a flash to think and ex- 
ecute.”” 

Nettie said no more then, but seemed to fall into 
a reverie. 

Finally she looked up, and said, frankly— 

“Papa, I like that big, clumsy Coon.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the skipper. “ His name 


isn’t Coon, it’s Croon.’ 

“Well, Coon, or Croon, I like him,” said Nettie, 
pouting. * 

The captain looked serious. 

“ Nonsense !” he cried, sternly. “What ! that 
long, loose-limbed animal—that elephant ?” 


“Yes, papa !” 

. ape one-sided, slouchy, slow-moving lub- 
er 7” 

“Yes, papa !” 

“That fellow, plain to look at as an ourang- 
outang ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“And how,” continued the captain, now losing 
patience, “how comes it that you can like sucha 
thing as that?” 

“ Becauee he is a man !” 

“So is Ward a man, yon little goose—a man with 
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a handsomer body and face than that Croon, I 
should hope.” 

= Groom is Ward's superior; he has a better 
aoe 


At this the skipper shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. 
“Well, you 3 mark my words,” said he, i he 
“if ever you are in peril, you 
will see how ‘muck more Ward will do for you than 
clumsy Croon,” 
A month later, just after we had between 
the dangerous ‘Aleutian, or Fox nds, squall 
i nd shrieking 


unced upon roaring, whistling, 
With the din of a thousand thunderpolts, 


“Crack! snap! whiz! whiz! boong! bang! 
cr-r-rash! and aay went three topgellant-eails, 
blown to tatters before they could be stowed. 

€ |-a-starboard !” howled old Captain Warren, 
as the maintopsail, which had been clewed down, 
blew oub splitting from top to bottom, with a noise 
like the bursting of a huge boiler. 

The h straining © muscle, obeyed ; 
the ship made a tremendous plunge; then up rhe 
came, everything rattling and cracking, throwing the 
wild waters from her bows as she med along, 
with the clouds of wind-tossed spray flying to her 
™ iiveie th lads — lively 

— liv came 
through The ‘captain's trumpet like the 
crack of a six-pounder, and nimble forms 
were seen darting aloft. 

There were the dusky Portuguese, the 
energetic Yankee, the dark-eyed Spaniard, 
and the wild Kanaka, whose eyes seemed 
to spit fire as his broad nostrils snuffed 


the eke 

Watching them, Nottie, with loose 
brown curls streaming in the wind, stood 
upon the quarter-deck, just forward of the 
mizen-mast, near Croon and Ward, who 
were busy lashing the larboard boat. 

Buagenly a huge sea, striking the ship, 
sent thunder along every timber. 

Down went the old vessel on her beam 
ends—then she made a mad plunge. 

There was a snapping sound, and the 
weather mizen and mizen topmast shrouds, 
parting, fell on the quarter-deck over 

let entan, er in & ropy maze. 

ttie, gling her i y 

Simultaneously, Ward and Croon sprung 
to rescue her from her predicament. 

As they did so, a prolonged crackling, 
crashing noise was heard along the whole 
length of the mizen-mast, as if the spar 
was being sundered by some enormous 























we re. 

“Stand from under !” shrieked the cap- 
tain, approaching from forward, where ho 
had been to give an order to the men aloft 
at the fore. “Stand from under! 
God ! the mast! the mast !” 

Glancing up, Croon and Ward saw the 
tall mizen-mast tottering, ready to fall. ° 

‘A plunge of the ship hurried the 
catastrophe, using the spar to incline for- 


Great 


Crashing like thunder, down it came, 
when Ward sprung aside, just in time to 
escape it. 

Croon, however, bending over Nettie, 
who had not yet been disentangled from 
the Tigging, remained stationary, bracing himself 
with all his strength, as if determined to receive 
and bear up that huge mast, and thus save the 
girl from being crushed. 

The mast fell upon him. He staggered as if 
about to give way ; then, compressing his lips, he, 
with a superhuman effort, exerting his whole 
gigantic strength, bore upon his back the weight of 
that great mass of timber, thus shielding the form 
of the poor girl beneath him. 

Luckily, not the full weight of the mast was upon 
him—this must have crushed him as if he were a 
mere shell—for in its descent the spar was still 
partially held by the tautened remnants of the lee 
eo hit waa, h to bear d 

leavy enou was, however, lown an: 
man not gifted with ‘tremendous strength, and 
nerved by a determination to save a human life. 

The sinews of the poor fellow cracked. Bent 
nearly double, there he stood, gasping, groaning, 
trembling in every limb, perspiring at every pore. 

Not long seemed it possible for even this Hercules 
to hold such a burden. 

His poor body kept sinking lower and ‘lower— 
froth came to his lips—his eyes protruded far from 
their sockets. 

Lower—lower—lower—sob after sob—straining, 
heaving chest—swollen, purple cheek—cracking 
thews and sinews—the eyes upon the girl beneath 
him, whom the captain and Ward were endeavour- 
ing to extricate, so that Croon might free himself 
from that appalling, crushing weight upon his back, 
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Meanwhile, the voice of the skipper, exhorting 
the men aloft to hurry down and help Croon 
rang through the storm-din like the crackling of 

es, 

Shorter and faster came the fellow’s sobe— 
down—down. He groaned “Oh, God!” fell upon 
his knee, got up again, sank back—this time on 
both knees—braced himself up another second— 
tottered—fell—but still kept his body above the 
girl by prea the deck with his swollen hands! 

Now his sufferings were terrible. 

The strained eyeballs were bloodshot, and blood 
came from the mouth, while spasms convulsed his 
whole frame. 

A moment later he must have fallen unconscious, 
must have ruptured a vein, but for the arrival from 
aloft of his ahipmates, who, supporting the weight 
with their united strength, moved it to one side, 
thus relieving my chum, and insuring the safety of 
the girl. 

The moment he was thus relieved, Croon, gasping 
out, “Thank God, she is saved!” became uncon- 


scious. 

For weeks afterward he lay upon a couch in the 
steerage, raving in wild delirium, ever calling upon 
the name of the girl he had so nobly rescued. 

She tended him—she watched him—she loved 


“T don’t blame you now, Nettie,” said the cap- 
tain, “He is a far'nobler fellow than Ward, who 
thought only of himself when the mast fell. Had 
Croon 1 jumped aside too, you must have been 
crushed—nothing could have saved you.” 

There is little more to add. 

Nettie eventually married Croon, and never had 
cause to regret doing 80. Polished by love, this 
“rough diamond” seemed to improve every day, 
making one of the best of husbands, 


“ Now, gentlemen,” said Swisher, when he had 
officially thanked the ome sailor, ‘as this is the 
first time I have had the honour of acting as your 
chairman, I have great pleasure in announcing that 
I have ordered a bowl of eumch which I hope you 
will do me the honour of drinking.” 

A loud cheer followed this speech, in the midst of 
which the punch was brought in. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SINGING LESSON, 


A NIGHTINGALE made a mistake ; 
Bhe sang a few notes out of tune; 
Her heart was ready to break, 
And she hid from the moon, 
She wrung her claws, poor thin 
But was far too proud to speak 
Bhe tucked her head under her 
And pretended to be asleep. 


A lark, arm-in-arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place; 
‘The nightingale felt herself blush, 
Thongh feathers hid her face ; 
She knew that they heard her song, 
She felt them snicker and sneer ; 
Bhe thought this lifo was too long, 
And wished ehe could skip a year. 








“ Oh, nightingale!" cooed a dove, 
“Ob, nightingale! what's the use? 
‘You bird of beauty and love, 
Why behave like a goose? 
Don't skulk away from our sight, 
Like a common, contemptible fowl ; 
You bird of joy and delight, 
Why behave like an ow! ? 


“Only think of all you have done; 
Only think of all you can do : 

A false note is really fun 
From sach a bird as you ! 

Lift up your proud little crest ; 
Open your musical beak 

Other birds have to do their best, 
You need only to speak." 


‘The nightingale shyly took 
Her head trom under her wing, 
And giving the dove a look, 
Straightway began to sing. 
‘There was never a bird could pass; 
‘The night wns divinely calm ; 
And the people stood oa the prass 
To hear that wonderfal psalm ! 


The nightingale did not care, 
She only sang to the skies; 
Her songs escended there, 
And there she fixed her eyes, 
The people that stood below 
Sho knew but little vor: 
And this story‘sa incr 
If you'll try to 


THE WILD HORSE OF WIND RIVER. 





Nor long since a moet exciting chase happened 
near the military camp on Big Ponagie River after 
a wild horse of Wind River Valley. The story runs 
thus :— 

Some years ago the Cheyenne Indians stole a 
noted horse in Kansas, and sold him to the Sioux, 
who in turn sold him to the Utes, from whom he 
was bought or stolen by the Snakes. He became 
so vicious that the Snakes sold him to a white man 
—a Mr. Gallagher. 

While he was being taken to the settlement, he 
got away, and took to the mountains. All efforts 
to capture him were in vain ; he outran the swiftest 
Indian horses, and remained at large for several 
months. 

At last he was surprised by a body of warriors, 
surrounded, and laasoed before he could break 
through them. 

Securely tied with ropes, he was brought into the 
Indian camp, and beaten and starved into obedience, 
but an ambitious Indian one day attempted to ride 
him, whom he threw, and succeeded in getting into 


the hills. 

He now had a large rope around his neck, the 
end of which dragged on the ground, and a bridle 
and Indian saddle were on him. 

He was often seen, but defied all efforts to re- 
capture him. 

One day an Indian who was out fishing saw him 
grazing under a bluff, and, getting a lariat, crawled 
to the edge of the precipice, and, with unerring 
precision, threw the noose over his head. Once 
more the noble brute found himself a captive, and 
this time he was securely tied to a tree with a log 
chain ; but one of the links was broken, and the 
chain parting, he made for the hills and was not 
seen again. 

A short time after, just after breakfast, a sentinel 
of the camp on Ponagie reported a horse on the 
bluffs overlooking the camp, and a closer inspection 
showed the 2 ania to bea veritable wild horse, 

e seeined greatly excited, and kept galloping uw 
and down the bluffs with head and ‘tail erecte ak 

The commanding officer ordered that no one 
should pursue him as long as he kept running and 
was in sight of the camp. 

The brave horse presently descended from the 
bluffs and ran across the valley with the speed of 
the wind, to where a company of cavalry horses 
were grazing. but, becoming alarmed, he wheeled 
when near them and made into the hills. 

As if charmed, he soon returned, and, making a 
wide circuit, passed around the camps and herds 
several times. 

The rapidity and length of time which he ran 
was incredible. 

We could see the log chain threshing about his 
fore-legs, apparently urging him to greater exer- 

ions. 

At last he stopped near the herd, seemingly ex- 
hausted. 

The commanding officer, who had the best cavalry 
horses saddled up, ordered them out, and the 
troopers galloped swiftly to their positions at dif- 
ferent points of the valley, 

‘The horse, a8 had been expected, when pursued 
ran nearly in a circle, and, as fast as one trooper 
came near another, he reined up, and a fresh horse 
and rider took up the chase. 

At first the wild horse casily distanced his pur- 
suers, and it was with great difficulty he could be 
kept out of the hills; but the chain thrashing about 
his leg impeded his progress and gave him great 


ain, 
P In half an hour the combined strength of the 
cavalry horses began to tell, and the several troopers 
got near enough to throw the lariats, but, not being 
skilled, missed their mark. 

The circle began to grow smaller, and the wild 
horse showed evident signs of distress, but the 
cavalry horses were also giving out, aud the chase 
yet was doubtfal. 

At this juncture, a number of infantry roldiers 
and teamsters, mounted on mules, camo to the as- 
sistance of the cavalry. 

‘The mules ran well, and their power of endurance 
was remarkable. 

At times the wild horse would strike a trot, and 
trot as fast as aay of his pursuers could run; butan. 
atempt to head him off would break him up into a 


gallop. 

He shook off the cavalry, but the mules kept up 
with him, and at last a rope was got over his head 
by a teamster, and, a cavalry-man coming up at the 
moment, seized the chain, 

Both men hung on well, but the cavalry-man was 
dragged from the raddl¢ and lost his hold. 

‘The teamster still clung to the rope, and, as the 
horse was heading for the camp, urged his mule to 

; the utmost to keep up. 








As the prospect for capture became certain, { 
excitement in the fort was intense. 

The pursuers and pursued had worked up qu 
close to the breastworks, and the men of (ara 
Phister’s company, Seventh United States Infasy 
hurried over the works, and eurrounded the doug 
horse on all sides. 

He made a noble struggle for liberty, bu. 
held by many hands were quickly passed ova 
neck, around his body and legs, and, in a 
moments, he found himself on his back, and he 

e air. 

The chain was covered with blood, and the sk 
had literally been thrashed from the poor brat, 
forelegs. 

On the top of his neck the weight of the ct 
had caused it to cut into the flesh a depth of nar 
two inches, and an ugly festering woud © 
formed. 

_ The horse was of a dark brown colour, med 
size, broad-chested, and large nostrils. Hi: ¢ 
was bright and piercing, and he held the strong: 
limbs I ever saw. 

The muscles were gathered in large knots, and? 
veins on his neck and body stood out like whipr x 

After he was securely hoppled, we took oft 
chain and rope about his neck, and led him into! 
fort. 

His wounds began to heal nicely, and he wea 
suffer his keeper to mount his back, but would sn: 
bite, and kick if a stranger came about. 

The poor brute would put down his head ts hx 
his sore neck washed with hot water and soap, 1! 
held perfectly still, though the pain must have oa 


severe, 

So well did he behave, that he was let ont «: 
a lariat rope and hopples on to graze. 

AS opin Phister’s men had really captun 
him, the horse was turned over by common conse 
to their captain, 

The other day it was determined to remove U 
horse to Fort Bridger, and he was securely ti 
behind a government waggon ; but the soldicrson 
succeeded in getting him twelve miles whea | 
broke his rope and escaped into the hills. 
ae ends the story of the wild horse of Wi 

‘iver. 











. 
—_.__——— 


OYSTERS IN THE SHELL FOR HORSE 


A Baptist minister of decidedly original charscte 
on one of his tours in the dead of winter, drove! 
to a country tavern, where refreshment for mana 
beast was kept, about the middle of the day. 

The weather was intensely cold, and a blazi 
was burning in the fire-place, but it was com;!.t 
surrounded by a company of town loafer, ¥! 
showed no disposition to make room for the bs 
frozen man who had just entered. 

The minister stood a moment and looked arott 
so as to take in the situation, then, turning tot 
tavern-keeper, says— 

“Landlord, I want yon to put my horse is 
stable and give him half a peck of oysters ict 
shell.” 

“ Oysters in the shell ?” asked the astonished 
lord. 

“Yes, sir, oysters in the shell.” 

“But he won’t eat them,” said the landlord, 
hesitating. 

“You give them to him and see,” replielt 
minister, s 

The landlord started to obey the strange 
and all the loafers in the room followed him to 
the result of the experiment of feeding a 
oysters in the shell. 

Meunwhile the minister quietly seated him 
the fire and began warming himself. 

After about five minutes the tavern-kce! 
turned, saying— 

“Your horse won’t eat the oysters; Ik: 
wouldn't.” 

“Well, I will, then,” quietly returned the 
man, “bring them in here and roast them, 
my horse some oats,” 

Just at this time the point of the joke wa ° 
arent, but the minister mere his seat by the fx: 
ne was warm, when he made a hearty meal ce! 

oysters and departed. 


———__»>—__—_———. 



































Why is a lawyer like a sawyer? Pecv 
whichever way he moves, down must come 
dust. 

A LADY’S SECRET. 
“She’s secret as a grave ! allow,” 
“Ido; I cannot doubt it; 
But 'tis a grave with tombstone on, 
‘That tells you all about it.” 

ALLUDING to chignons, Mra. Clever mid, “A 7 
now eccms all head. “Yes, till vow talk to ter. 
replied Mr. Clever. 
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Grackers for the Sngenions. 1 am compose ot 1 lettarn, Correspondence, 
My 9, 7,11 .8 is o relation; my 1, 7, 6, 1,8 isan ceed 


*,® ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and address. Any puzzle or 
charade received afler this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and mo further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted. 


No Puszle will be accepted untess the Solutions are properly 
worked out. Numbered Charades in particular must have 
FULL anseers sent with them. 





L 
CRYPTOGRAPH LETTER. 

Wrra Lek,—Max whri hy xgzetgw ux! enlm tm 
max xgw by bml lbgma ohenfx bm bl ¢ Inkx ikhby hy bm) 
ihinetkbmr tgw Invoxell. 

Bhbnkl mkner, 
Crrxn P. SBMDXGL. 
bo 
ANAGRAMS. 


POPULAR STATESMEN. 
‘We went to dig a small rail. 


1 Ben, and James Lirli. 
Pra(i}s(e) uot droll me. 


BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 
1, When the kiln is o{n)oe by woman lit 1) will 
2. La Cait, men, too, by their deeds aro never lost. 
3, B., those who are wise are oft th(e) blot (0) n Cynt. 
J. W. AITKENS, 


1 
2 
a 


mm. 

‘The initials of the names of 25 towns in England, of six 
letters in each name, will give the name of a journal which 
ina great eaccess, 

J, W. AITKENS. 
1. 

A river in France ; a country of Europe; a riverin North 
America ; some islands of Europe ; a town mentioned in the 
Bible; a word often used by people when leaving each 
other ; the murderer of Mr. Briggs; a fon of Ephor; the 
Christian name of a woman. My initials read downwards 
will give the name of a queen of Babylon, and my finals 
read downwards will give name of a Scotch city. 

JOSEPH H. HAMMOND. 
v. 

My first is obtained from the quills of a goose ; my second 
is ued in the manfacturing of my first; and my whole isa 
eharp instrument. 





WILLUAM F, TRINDER. 
vi. 

A town in Mexico ; a river in Bavaria; a town in Sicily ; 
atown in Palestine ; 8 mountain in Bavaria ; a river in the 
Netherlands ; a town in Sicily. The initials read downwards 
snd the finals upwards will give the name of a country in 
Africa and ite capital. 

T. HUTCHINSON. 


vn. 
50 and Ibern A city in Prussia. 
500 and Eyz A town in Persia, 
650 and Haroe ‘A town in England. 
1,000 and Ono ‘A port in Central America, 
Sand Ena ‘A river in Russia, 
The initials in order will give the name of a famous 


Poet, 
T. HUTCHINSON, 
‘Vint. 


I consist of 17 letters. 

My 5, 9, 2,15, 5, 4, 12, 7,17 is a character in Timon of 
Athens; my 15,2, 4, 12, 2, 6, 18 isa character in Macbeth ; 
my 11, 6, 2, 9, 13, 5, 4, 10 isa character in The Tempest 
my 1,9, 10, 4,12, 2, 17 isacharacter in a “ Winter's Tale 
my 9,2, 12, 13 is a character in “King Henry IV.,” Part 
2; my 13, 7, 15, 2 is a character in “ King Henry VI.,” 
Part 2; my 15, 2, 4, 5,17 is. character in “ Antony and 
Cleopatra ;" my 8,5, 15, 9, 11, 8, 4 is o character in 

Romeo and Juliet ;”” my 15, 3, 4, 12, 5,4, 10is acharacter 
in “Othello,” and my ‘whole Is a character in 

Cymbeline,” 








T. HUTCHINSON. 


1x, 


My first is in Portugal, but not in Spain ; 
My eecond is in lightning, but not in rain ; 
My third is in abhorrence, but not in hate 
My fourth is in Rachel, but not in Kate ; 
‘My fifth is in giant, but not in man; 

My sixth is in leather, but not in tan; 
‘My seventh is in maintop, but not in sail ; 
‘My eighth is in body, but not in tail 
My ninth is in barrel, but not in tan 
My tenth is in abbot, but not in nun; 

My eleventh is in banjo, but not in harp ; 
My twelfth is in gold-fish, but not in carp; 
My thirteenth is in caddy, but not in tea ; 


And my 
Dhilanterornel® is the name of a most distinguished 











W. F. TRINDER, 
x 
My first is in strawberry, but not in pear ; 
'y eecond is in rabbit, but not in hare ; 
My third is in coffin, but not in death ; 
My fourth is in Harry, but not in Seth; 
My fitth is in haddock, but not in fish ; 
My sixth is in platter, but not in dish ; 
My seventh is in lavender, but not in myrrh; 
My eighth is in blanket, but not in fur; 
Xy ninth {s in gooseberry, but not in grape ; 
My tenth is in binding, but not in tape ; 
And my whole is a tale I ween, 
is in the Boys OF ENGLAND secn. 
W. F. TRINDER, 


article teed by # violinist; my 6, 11, 10, 14 is to be confi- 
dent ; my 10, 4, 3, 3, 2, 5 is an article worn by ladies; my 
12, 18, 11, 10 is not sweet; my 12, 13, 5 isa relation; my 
10, 7, 3, 4, 5 is a bird; my 1, 7, 6,14 isa flower; and my 

‘hol a pame that will be found in the Boys OF EN@- 





C. THOMPSON. 


xi. 

A bay in Australia ; a country of Enrope; a river run- 
ning into Hudeon Bay; 8 river of Scotland; a port in 
Japan ; a town in the north of Ireland; & town of South 
Wales; a city of England; a river of Durham ; a province 
of Spain: a county town of Ireland ; a lake of Switzerland ; 
s town of England. The initials read downwards will tell 
you what isin preparation for the BOYS OF ENGLAND; 
the finals read upwards will give the title of a piece of 
poetry which appeared in this page a few weeks since. 

G. MCSORLEY (Liverpool). 


xin, 
My first, it is a torment, 
From ‘Germany it comes, 
And often persecutes us 
‘With trampets and with drums; 


My second ladies seldom tell, 
‘When thirty years are past, 

But paint and powder sometimes fail, 
‘And it is shown at last ; 


My whole is used for broken limbs, 
it is a kind of tie; 
So now to find my answer out 
I trust yon all will try. 
W. F. TRINDBR AND ALICE SUMNER. 


xiv. 
Tam a word of ten letters, 

My 8, 8, 9 ia an animal ; my 9, 8,3, 1 is asnare; my 6,5, 
7, 9, 1s part of the body ; my 1, 10, 4 is what wo write wit 
my 2,8, 5,4 ia a metal; my J, 3, 4,9 is rapid breathing : 
and my whole is a musical instrument. 















H. W. Hops. 
xv. 


Iam a word of eleven letters, 

My 7, 2, 6, 5 is to temper by heat; my 6, 1,1, 6, 4, 5, 10 
is courteous ; my 4, 6, 8,2 is naked ; my 2, 6, 3, 5 is m tithe 
my 5, 6, 7, 218 ® narrow road; my 1, il, 2,8 isto grieve; 

1, 3, 2,8 is an animal; my 1, 2, 9, 7, 8 isa 
', 8, 10, 11 is to goin; my 8, 2, 6, 11 isto 
whole is the French for a certain trades- 









educate ; and my 
man, 
NEw Ross. 
xvi. 
I consist of eleven letters. 

My 8, 9, 1 is 8 workman’s tool; my 6, 8, 3,6 is a vessel 
to try metals; my 6,4, 10, 11 is a particle used in com- 
parison ; my 11, 5, 1 means fresh ; my 8, 6, 8, 1 is to eeeth 
slowly; my 4, 10, 9{sason of Noah; my 11, 2,9,5 isan 
appellation ; and my whole is a tale in the YOUNG MEN 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

F. PopHAM, 
SQUARE WORDS. 


XVI. 
A geographical’ term ; an adjective; to omit; at first. 
LIONEL LITTLEPEN, 


xVIIt. 
One of the elements; a metal ; the croes; extremities. 
LIONEL LITTLEPEN, 


xix. 
An assembly of princes ; 8 geographical term ; other ; to 
excite, 
LIonEL LITTLEPEN, 
x 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1. A consonant. 2, A vessel. 3. The inhabitants of a 
northern part of Great Britain. 4, To lay siege to. 5. 
‘An historian, 6. A French lord of Edward the Third 
time. 7. A map. 8. Before. 9. A cousonant. The centrals 
read downwards and across will give the name of a 
famous French Historian of the time of Charles V. 

LIONEL LITTLEPEN, 





—————.—_——. 


ONLY A BOY. 


Only a boy, with his noire and fun, 
The verlest mystery under the sun, 
‘As brimful of mischief, and wit and glee, 
As ever a human frame can be, 
And as hard to manage as—what? Ah, me! 
“Tis hard to te!l, 
‘Yet we love him well. 


Only » boy, with his fearless tread, 
‘Who cannot be driven, but must be led; 
Who troubles the neighbours’ dogs and cats, 
And tears more clothes and spoils more hats, 
‘Loses more tops, and kites and bats, 

‘Than would stock a store 

For 8 year or more. 


Only s boy, with his wild, strange ways, 
With his idle hours on his busy days; 
With his queer remarks, and odd replies, 
Sometimes foolish, and sometimes wise, 
Often brilliant for one of his size, 

Asa meteor hurled 

From the planet world, 


Only a boy, who will be a man, 
If Nature goes on with her first great plan— 
If water, or fire, or some fatal sare, 
Conspire not to rob us of this our heir, 
Our blessing, our trouble, our rest our care, 
Our torment, our joy! 
“ Only a boy.” 


*,° AU Communications to be addressed to the Editor, Mr. 
Epwix J. Barr, 178, Fleet Street, £.C. 











We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
medical advice in the columns of this Journal, 


*_* Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule wa 
‘cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in a shorter 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid, 


"e* Correspondents who wish to receive replies by post 
‘Snust in ali cases send eraMPE airected envelopes.” 





‘W. Granpaor.—(1.) It very often happens, when a tale is 
not the copyright of any one person. (2.) In the course of 
a little time. (8.) utenburg first began to print at 
Strasburg, some time between tho years 1436 and 1442. N 
it is not considered a healthy trade; a vast number of its 
followers die of consumption and palsy. (4.) We cannot 
at present inform (5.) We gave the list, we believe, 
last week. (8.) It isjamere matter of cholee, (7.) Not 
until {ts ready to launch. 


A Very Oxp Supscaiser seems tohave lost his conscience ; 
only swelve questions. (1.) Yes. (2.) There are so man; 
‘we'cannot specify them. (3.) Wash well with strong so! 
soap and water. (4.) Cannot tell you. (5.) We have no 
right to answor. (6.) Consult a cabinet maker (not mins- 
terial.) (7.) Spaniels. (8.) Don’t understand anything 
connected with} poaching. "(9.) We have heard so, but 
have never yet tried the experiment, espectally with regard 
to magpies. (10.) Yes, if you can'prove him to he the 
author, and the paper is libellous. (11.) Consult the Horse- 
breaker. Adieu. 

A Youne Anrist.—The late Clarkson Stanfield. the Royal 
‘Academician, was born at Sunderland, and in carly life 
was a saflot before the rast. ‘Tho sca hecame, therefore, 
his studio, and the proofs of his thorouzh knowledge of that 
were seen in the splendid works of art he gave to the world. 
It is strange that he served on board the same ship in 
which Douglas Jerrold was a midshipman, and once, when 
the officers got upa play, Stunficld painted the scenery, 
while Jerrold was thestagemanager. It is impossible here 
to enumerate his works in the short space allotted to corres- 
pondents, Look at any of iis paintings, and you will find 
& master mind pervading them. 

Enquiner,— The title “osquire,” was anclently a shield or 
‘armour-bearer—the person that attended a knight in timo 
of war and carried his shield. This title was subsequently 
awarded indifferently to all persons of distinguished social 
position. It is now a universal domino—a sort of  wrap- 
Fascal,” which symbolises no dignity, but rather the con- 

rary. 

T1« Bonsin,—Formerly no person was qualified to become a 
Member of Parliament for a county unless he was pos- 
sessed of an income of a year; and fora borough 
£300a year. By a statute passed in 1858 the property 
qualification was abolished. 

Mavnice Daayton—(1.) Nos the name is not mentioned in 
the Bible. (2.) We do not think your handwriting is suffl- 
clently good for an office. It is rather wild and strayglin. 
It might, perhaps, get you a situation a a rough copying 
clerk. (3.) They will, no doubt, be resumed when time 
and space are afforded us. 

J. R. F.—(1.) The passage money varies according to the 
‘class of vessel that you go in. (2.) At any of the ports 
where the ships sail from: London, Liverpool, or Hull. 
(3.) It 1s Impossible to say. ‘The emigration agent woul 
be able to answer the other questions much better than 
we should. 

C. S. MoLTON.—Unless the articles were left under ao 
‘properly attested will, we do not think that you can claim 
the articles ; and your caso is still more hopeless, because 














the jgned by your mother was not witnessed ; but 
surely your brother will not act so harshly; a mutual 
friend might, perhaps, arbitrate between you. 


Franky DeLt.—The complaint you labour under proceeds 
no doubt from a disorder in the blood, which caretul treat- 
ment both in diet, exercise, and general living, will in ail 
probability effect a cure. This is the only recommendation 
we can give you. 

Biack Joz.—(1.) Manufactory for “ what?” (2.) Yes, by 
very good practice : at present itis very indifferent. '(8.) 
How can he be the Prince of Wales when he is king, seelng 
that his eldest son, if there be a son living, will then bo 
styled by courtesy’Prince of Wales. (4.) Whichever placo 
you like; but if you take our advice, stop in old England. 

‘Tp Kina.— Do you mean the volumes, parts, or numbers ? 
Ifthe volumes, they can be sent, post free, for'4s. 6d. each 
volume; monthly parts, 7d. post free. Send stamps for 
any, and they will be at’ once forwarded. 

7, H,'C.~ According to the payment of your wages, you are 
both bound to give and receive a week's notice. Ifhe does 
not pay you, you must appeal to a county court. 


no vacaicy. 
Licut HonseMaNn.—(1.) Yes, there used to be a print-sellor 
Rudolph Akerman and Co., in Regent Street, and the arm 
may still be in existence. (2,) Consult No. 46 of the Kors 
NGLAND, and that will give you the required informa- 








We have 








oF 


jon. 

J.-H. Crowraer.—(1.) You can have any of tho back 
‘numbers ; they are slways Kept in print. “(2.) We cannot 
well answer the question until we know how many you 
want, (3.) It Is meant to be forwarded when the time 
is advertised. 

C. Tawont.—Both tales will run the asual number of tho . 
tales in general, but itis not quite certain when they will 

Inished. 


P, PENROSE.—Charles John Kean, the son of the great actor, 
‘Edmund, was born at Waterford, in the year 1811, and cicd 
at Brighton, Janaary 23rd, 1868. 

F. Fainrizub.—Your age’ precludes your entering the 


navy. 

Proved Tar.—The imports of wheat, flour, barley, &., 
amounted in 1869 to £82,579,562. 

W. A. Bacos.—We have no recollection of your questions, 

Will you kindly forward them again ? 

Josxin.—(1.) cannot tell you to what height you will 
grow. (2.) Yes’; a8 a copying clerk. 

InQuiazR.—Dutch metal is the stuff usually used in the 
theatres. 

Jack STRAW.—Both the theatres you mention produced 
pantomimes last year, and both were highly successful, 

J. Ropinson.—We believe that a national exhibition will be 
‘opened in 1871. 

CusroLagE.—If you search the pages of the carlier numbers 
of the Journal, you will find the information you want. 

A YorgeHiRE APPRENTICE.—Yes: you will stand your 
‘chance with the rest. ‘ 

TRAVELLER.—The reverend David ‘Livingstone was born at 
Blantyre, on the banks of the Clyde, about the year 1817. 
Beta.—There are 9 men and officers to each eompany, and 

ten companies form a regiment. 
Constant KeapER.—The strength of the British army ts 
estimated at129,126 men and 11,700 horses. 
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traveller, Tavernier. The gem remained at Delhi until IMPORTANT! present to all our Readers a valuable and 
1739, when the emplre received its fatal blow from the in- 


vasion of Nadir Shah. Among the spoils of the conquest 
which the Persian warrior carried back in triumph was 
the Koh-t-noor. When the Persian conqueror was assas- 
sinated by his subjects, Ahmed Shah, thelr commandor, 
carried off with him the treasure ; and was probably alded 
by these means in consolidating’ the new state, which, 
under the now familiar title of the Dorannee Empire, hé 
apeedily created in Cabul. With the overthrow of ‘the 

jorannee monarchy by the Sikhs, under Runjeet Singh, 
the Jewel passed to a new master. Shah Shuja was the 
last Addalle chief who possessed it. Shuja was a fugitive, 
and Runjeet Singh, suspecting he had the treasure, deter- 
mined to possess it, and at length. on the Ist of June, 1813, 
was the day fixed when the great diamond of the Moguls 
should be surrendered to the ascendant dynasty :of the 
Singhs. The exiled prince gave a signal to one of his 
attendants, who, in a moment, returned with asmall roll, 
which he set down upon a carpet between the two chiefs, 
Theroll was unfolded, and thero, in its matchless brilliancy, 
glittered the Koh-I-noor. From the family of the Sikh 
chief it has now passed to the sovereigns of these realms 
by the conquest of Lahore. Ite value, calculated according 
to the method of computation employed by Jewellers.is more 
than two millions sterling. 1n its rough ‘state it weighed 
800 carats, which w ere reduced by the unsktIfulness of the 
artist 279. The famous Pitt diamond weighs 130 carats. 
‘The great diamond at the top of tho Russian sceptre weighs 
over 200 carats. 

Rosin Hoop.— There are plenty of makers in the Waterloo 
Road, where you can be suited atany price, Make inquiries 
among them. 

NED SOMMERS.—St. Georgo was the patron saint of England 
(see ** Seven Champions”), and the cry was the battle-cry 
im the olden days. 

Jack Capg.—(1.) In about twenty numbers. (2.) Very 
good for your age, 

Sonic Jascus.—Lines declined with thanks. 

A Bor or ENGLanp is thanked for his good wishes. 

H. Swrer.— Twenty-six numbers genorally form a volume, 

t. C, Htut,—Declined, with thanks, 

‘Tow ScaTz,— A new tale commences each new volume. 

Bio Ben,—The 7th and 8th Hussars, 








CASES FOR BINDING. 


Subscribers are requested to obeerve that Caves for Bind- 
ing the “ NIGHT-GUARD” and “ ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ 


LaIR” can be had of the Booksellers for 8d., or 9d. post 
free; and for “RUPERT DREADNOUGHT ” for 18, or post: 
free, Is, 2d. The Volumes of the above Works can also be 
had at the following prices :— 


“Alone in the Pirates’ Lair,” bound in 
18. 9d. ; or, 28, post free, 


The “ Night-Guard,” bonnd in green and gold, 28.3 or, 
” post free, 2s. 8d. pica: 


“ Rupert Dreadnought,” bound in blue and gold, 4s, ; or, 
post free, 4s, 6d, 
ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
ey 
"READY THIS DAY, 
No. 8 of 
OHEVY CHASE; 
oR, 
THE BATTLE ON THE BORDER. 


With a beantifal Picture in tints, Order of your Bookseller 
CHEVY CHASE. 
TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM HOME. 


The above named popnlar and highly interesting tale, 
being constantly inquired for, will be republished in 


Weekly Numbers, price ld., and Monthly 
Parts, price 4d. 
The paper, printing, and pictures will be of the vory best 
description, aud a very large salo is anticipated. 


Notice, the first numbers shortly. 


green and gold, 














‘Re-lssue, in a cheap and complete form, of the Popular 
Story of the 


YOUNG APPRENTICE ; 


oR, 
THE WATCH-WORDS OF OLD LONDON, 


In three Divisions at One Shilling cach. 


Each division will contain, in addition to the numerous 
wholo-page Coloured Pictures, about 24 Illustrations and 
200 pages of reading, bound in stiff covers, cloth back, &c. 

May be had from all booksellers, price 1s,, or direct from 
our Office, 173, Fleet Street, post free 1s. 2d. 
<> — oni pM TALI CReTAGIn meee oe, 

THE MIMIC STAGE. 

Our Readers are informed that all Stages for the Plays 
imued by Mk. BRETT will bear his autograph, with the 
following notico pasted on the back :— 


“Mr. Epwin J. Brett's Stage for the Bors oF 
ENGLanp, Young MEN or Great Briain, and 
Loys or Tap Worn.” 

Any Stages that do not bear the above notice are only 
imitations of his Stages, and our Readers are requested not 
to purchase them, 

















Mr. EDWIN J, BRETT wishes to call SPEOIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the following GRAND GIFTS that have been up- 
wards of twelye months in preparation, and although they 
have cost ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


NO CHARGE 
‘Will be made to the Readers of the BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


These Novel and Instructive Gifts, when finished, will 
measure 51 FEET LONG, and will be entitled, 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 
GRAND PANORAMA 


OLD AND MODERN LONDON, 
from the 
BANKS OF THE THAMES, 


An Original and Illustrated Record of Historical and 
Social Events, introducing many novel and startling 
eects witch will amuse and instruct our Readers, young 
and ol 


The Views will consist of 


Historical and Celebrated Buildings, 
OUR STARTING POINT WILL BE 


FIRST SCENE.—GREENWICH HOSPITAL, with 
MOVEABLE Ships, Boats, and tho Manof-war, “ Vio- 
tory,” bearing the body of Nelson. 

SECOND SCENE.—TRAITOR’S GATE, TOWER OF 
LONDON, with MOVEABLE Bosts, and a Bargo con- 
veying the Princess Bilzabeth, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
Captain Brett to the Towcr, 

THIRD SCENE.—THE CUSTOM HOUSE, with MOVE- 
ABLE Figures, representing the Thames Police in pursuit 

of River Pirates. 

FOURTH SCENE. —BILLINGSGATE MARKET.— 
Arrival of the Fish and Oyster Boats, MOVEABLE 
Ships, &o. 

FIFTH SCENE.— SOMERSET HOUSE, time 170, 
MOVEABLE Boats, Soldiers, &c., in pursuit of Jacobites. 
Fight on the Thames. 

SIXTH SCENE.—FAIR ON THE THAMES, during 
the Great Frost of 1709, showing the Booths, Shows, &c. 
This Scene, when built ‘up, “will represent a perfect, 
Model of the Fairon the Thames. - 

SEVENTH SCENE.—OLD WHITEHALL, with MOVE- 
ABLE Figures, and the State Barge, with King Charles I, 
and his Courtiers passing ! 

EIGHTH SCENE.—HOUSE OF LORDS, WESTMIN- 
STER.—Grand MOVEABLE Procession of the Lord 
Mayor's Show by Water. Time, 1847, Sl si 

NINTH SCENE.—LAMBETH PALACE.—MOVEABLE 
Figures, Archbishop Laud being conveyed prisoner to 
Lamboth Palace. 

TENTH SCENE.—THE PENITENTIARY PRISON, 
MILLBANK.—MOVEABLE Figures, Pureult and cap- 
ture of a Convict by the Thames Police, 

ELEVENTH SCENE. — VIEW OF HAMMERSMITH 
during the great Boat-race. Large MOVEABLE Figures 
representing the Oxford and Cambridge crews, boats, &c. 

TWELFTH SCENE.—PALACE OF HENRY VIII. AT 
RICHMOND, with MOVEABLE Figures engaged in a 
Water Tournament. 

THIRTEENTH SCENE. --VIEW OF WINDSOR CAS- 
TLE AND ETON COLLEGE, with grand MOVEABLE 
Procession of the Scholars by Water. 


And numerous other Scenes, which we have not space to 
describe, 





IMPORTANT. 


‘With the above will be given the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
LECTURE BOOK, containing a full description of each 
building, and an historical account of the principal events 
with which the Movoable Figures are associated ; making 
the above Grand Gifts HOME AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUC- 
TION FOR FATHER AND SON, 


NOTICE. 


STAGES of @ Novel construction, with fall directions 
fer exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA 
Are in active preparation. 





BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, 
PRINTED IN TEN COLOURS, 


REPRESENTING THE : 
Royal Standard at the Battle 
of Sedgemoor. 

This Splendid Picture will be full of historical interest, 
and worthy a good frame; and we advise our friends to 
order early No. 184, with the 

GRAND PICTURE, GRATIS. 


Also in the same No. will commence a New Story, entitled, 


MONMOUTH: 
OR, THE AXE AND CROWN. 
‘ REMEMBER! 
In No. 185 will commence 
Mrz, JAMES GREEENWOOD'S GREAT NEW STORY 


ot 
JOE STERLING: 


OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. 
ORDER 


No. 184 of the Boys OF EXGLAND for the Beautiful 
Picture in Colours, and the New Story of MONMOUTH ; 
and 


Fight for the 


No. 185 for the New Story of JoZ STERLING, with the 
First Scene and First Shect of Moveable Figures for 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 
GRAND PANORAMA, GRATIS. 


NOTICE TO ALL! 


Mr. JAMES GREENWOOD, the Author of “Jack 
STEDFAST,” is specially engaged to write for the “* Bors oF 
ENGLAND” a New Story, entitled, 


JOE STERLING: 
OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. 


‘We believe thie will be one of the best stories Mr. Green- 
wood has ever written, and our readers may rect assured 
they have a treat in store. With the commencomem of 
Mr. Greenwood’s new story in No. 185 of the Boys GF 
ENGLAND, we shall give the first scene and first thect 
of Moveable Figures of the Boys OF ENGLAND Gund 
Panorama. 












NOTICE. : 
“YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN” 
: anD 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 


GUIDE-BOOKS, 
Price Twopence each ; post-free, Threepence. 


1, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GYM- 
NASTICS. . 

GUIDE-BOOK FOR. WALKING, RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, &c. 

3. GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 

4, GUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING. 

6. GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. 

6. GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING. 

Every Young Man and Boy who is anxious for gro 


health should purchase these Manuals, the best and sim- 
plest ever issued, 


ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


9. 





NOW READY. 
_ Part. of en Ata 
THE ‘RIVAL APPRENTICES: 
ATALE OF THE RIOTS OF 178¢, 
Price 4d. 


PART XL. of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
5 Is NOW READY, 
' Price Sixpence ; or, Post free from our office, Sevenperce, 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor, EDWIN J. BRETT, 178, Fleet Street, London, E.0, 









ED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 





June 1, 1870. 





















OF SPORT, T 


SB Young Gentleman's Sournal 


RAVEL,’ FUN AND INSTRUCTION. 
SUBSCRIBED TO BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ARTHUR. 


Vou, VII,—No., 182.) CONDUCTED BY EDWIN J. BRETT. 






[Price ONE PENny, 
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DISOWNED; 
A MIS-SPENT LIFE. 


(THE TRUE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE.) 


ie Author of * ¥ 





ON-Heant,” “The Nicnt- 
Coy &C. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH A MOST IMPORTANT PERSONAGE IS 


INTRODUCED, 


HEN morning broke Sir Launcelot Ashton 
found himself lying on a heap of straw and 


“77 WAS DOUGLAS WHO FIRED THE SHOT,’ CRIED NEWTON RAE.” 





bundles of rags, in the corner of a room which 
was dirty enough to have been a dog-kennel. 

He had thrown himself down to snatch a 
hurried rest in the first place he came to, without 
being able to distinguish a single object ; but 
now he saw by the bare, dirty walls, the cracked 
and murky ceiling, the dingy boards and rusty, 
long-disused grate, from the whole air of squalor 
and neglect, that he was in a house of the low- 
est description, or in some long disused chamber 
of a better class of dwelling. 


The window of this wretched place was 
barred, and as he rose from his uncomfortablegggie gato 
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couch and glanced out, he saw that he was in! bea foundling, but the time has arrived when! the ill-advised kindness that raised him from hi 


a house on the margin of that part of the river 
which is called the Pool, 

He could see the tall masts of the shipping 
rearing their fantastic heads amid the mists of 
the morning, and beyond them the then unfre- 
quent houses of Deptford, while the winding of 
the river was utterly lost in the haze and shadow. 

One thing he felt sure of. 

Escape was out of the question—at least, by 
that window. 

The interrupted words of Bill Harvey now 
recurred to his mind—“ Perhaps she’ll say to me, 
‘Here, Bill Harvey, take this gentleman on board 
one of them——’” 

This peculiarly-rendered speech told him 
enough. 

The person who had caused his seizure and 
imprisonment had it in view, evidently, to send 
him out of the country, and spirit him away to 
some land where she would no longer be in fear 
of him. 

During these cogitations the door was thrust 
open, and a lady, with a mask on her face, en- 
tered. é 

Though thirteen years had passed by since 
that memorable evening when, masked and in 
secret, she had gone to Fox Court, to the house 
of Mrs, Abel Wright, to give birth to the child 
she had resolved to discard, no one who had 
seen her then could have mistaken her now. 

There was the same Cleopatra figure, the same 
prond step, the same haughty bearing of the 

ead. 

The door being closed behind her, she ad- 
vanced towards Sir Launcelot Ashton and with- 
drew her mask. 2 

Such a face, such a head, it falls to the lot of 
few men to sce. 

It is a strangely difficult task to describe her, 
but I must attempt it. 

Her form, lithe, rounded, and full of sweeping 
curves, would have been the type of grace and 
lissome youth, had not a certain undulating 
movement, perceptible even in repose, suggested 
the smooth power of a serpent’s folds or the iron 
muscles beneath the sleek fur of a tigress. 

The herd, small, well set, and gracefully 
borne, was ll of statuesque beauty—statucsque 
save in regard to the eyes, which shot out baleful 
gleamings from beneath the heavy maases of hair 
whieh rippled over the marble brow. 

This hair, rich, abundant, and carefully dressed, 
was of a rich brown; the brows and lashes of a 
darker tint, the eyes—crouching so warily be- 
beneath their lashes—of a clear, brilliant, bluish 
grey, and the skin of the shoulders, arms, and 
throat, exposed in all their exquisite proportions 
as she threw aside her cloak, were of @ creamy 
whitencss, contrasting exquisitely with the 
beautiful rosy tints of ber cheeks and lips. 

These lips, too, had their own character ; car- 
nation tinted and supple, they were yet capable 
of hardness and sternness, and as she now 
confronted her captive, they quivered with 
vengeful emotion. 

“Well, Sir Launcelot Ashton, so we meet 
again,” she said, in a rich, mellow voice, whose 
tones seemed to ring out upon the atill air. 

“Yes, madam,” he said, “a strange mnceting 
truly—one sought by you, however, and, there- 
fore, one, I trust, that will lead to good both to 
me and to your unfortunate son.” 

The lady's eyes became suddenly ablaze with 
anger, and her bosom rose and fell violently in 
the fulness of her emotion. 

“Sir Launcelot,” she cried, standing before 
him with clenching hands, “I have brought you 
here to offer you terms. I know of no son, I 
know of nothing that you speak of ; but for the 
sake of my husband I will demean myself so far 
as to come to an agreement on one condition, and 
that is that I never hear from you or see you 
again.” 

“Mrs. Brett,” replied Sir Launcelot, “ grant 
me five minutes’ speech uninterruptedly, and I 
will tell you exactly how matters stand.” 

He paused, and the beautiful woman bowed 
haughtily her acquiescence. 

“Well, then, madam,” he said, “at the present 
moment your son—nay, interrupt me not—is at 
the school of St. Albans, where he is supposed to 
be kept by order and with the money of Lady 
“ason, your mother, He fancics himself now to 





he must know all, and shall know all if Sir 
Launcelot Ashton lives to tell him.” 

“ And what is this precious lie you have con- 
cocted ?”" said Mrs. Brett, sneeringly. 

“No lie, madam, but the solemn, terrible, 
shameful truth, as you know well,—a truth at 
which your heart now trembles—nay, Jeape un- 
bidden—that you, the wife now of an honest 


man, were the divorced wife of Lord Maccles- | 


field—divorced because a son was born to you 
in Fox Court, Holborn (at the house of Mrs, 
Abel Wright), whose father was Earl Rivers. I 
will tell him this—I will tell him that his name 
is Richard Savage—that you are his mother— 
that you love him (oh, Heaven, forgive me the 
lie !), and I will bring him face to face with you 


that he may scorn and despise you when he! 


learns from your own lips that you disown him 
—you who are childless now without him. Ah, 
madam, you shall see how handsome, how noble 
he is, and how like his father, and you will feel 
so much mere the scorn he will hurl at you |” 

The effect of these words upon the lady was 
evident enough in her agitation, in her pallor, 
in her quivering lip. 

But she had ooled herself well, and was 
not to be taken at a disadvantage. 

“A pretty oration, truly ; a precious piece of 
acting,” she said. “And so you imagine that 
you will frighten me into assisting this impostor 
—in permitting to be passed off as my son this 
beggar's brat, or, maybe, your own child. May 
Task, Sir Launcelot Ashton, most noble champion 
of learned beggardom, what your reason is for 
all this—why, in fact (were this worthy scholar 
of St. Alban’s indeed my son), you are so anxious 
to prove his affinity to me?” 

“In the first place, because I know that to 
enable him to prove his birthright, would be to 
shame, to anger, to heap ruin on you.” 

“A worthy reason, too ; and whence arises in 
your breast this kindly feeling towards me?” 
sneered Mrs. Brett. 

“Woman!” cried Sir Launcelot, “do you 
dare to stand before me, and pretend to forget? 
Knowing now how worthless, how utterly 
devoid you are of all that is womanly, I ought 
to feel ashamed that any lingering fecling links 
me to the past ; but, since it does, I will tell 
you, that you may never again pretend to ignore 
my meaning. Do you remember, madam, when 
you and I were young—very young? You are 
but thirty now, or little past. You were then 
sixteen. Do you remember two years of happiness 
(to me at least, they were)? Do you remember 
our walks, our visions, the last mecting under the 
elms at Enrlsleigh, the vow you made, and— 
broke so shamelessly? Do you remember the 
scorn with which you met my surprise and 
my upbraidings, and, last of all, the vow 
I made to be revenged? I discovered all. 
Iknew that your husband, Lord Macolesfield, 
disavowed, through your own confession, your 
unborn child. I saw you in Fox Court descend- 
ing from your carriage on the night of the 16th 
January, 1697. I picked from the ground when 
the carriage had rolled away your glove, with 
your name and the date. I made friends with 
old Abel Wright, and found that he had caught 
a glimpse of your face when you were in his 
wife's house, ‘He would know you anywhere,’ 
he said, and Zhave him safely where you cannot 
discover him. The link is strong—strong enough 
to make the world believe the end of the moral 
and worthy story which began with a divorce, 
and may end in greater shame still!” 

Mrs. Brett eyed him, as he spoke, with all the 
vindictive and malignant passion that the haman 
face can possibly express. 

The undulating motion seemed running 
through her every limb as if she was cager to 
spring upon and destroy him. 

“So,” she cried, picking her gloves from her 
jewelled fingers in her intense rage, ‘so | this is 
your Teason—this is yourdefiance. Hear mine! 

our Richard Savage is a pitiful impostor, for 
my child is dead long since. I laugh at you—I 
despise you, and yet I will punish you. Before 
the sun again sets, you will be out at sea, bearing 
away to a far-distant land, where your life will 
be made happy by the thought that this puppet 
you would have set in motion for my ruin is 
starving, and kicked from one to another, through 





original beggary.” 

With these words, she cast upon him a lool 
which I should fail utterly to describe, an 
turned to quit the room, readjusting her mask a 
she did so. 

Impelled by a desperate impulse, knowin 
from her own confession what fate awaited him 
Sir Launcelot drew his sword and sprang betwee: 
her and the door. 

“By Heavens, madam!” he cried, “cithe 
1 leave this room with you, or you leave it no 
at all.” 

A laugh, inexpressibly mocking and irritating 
escaped the ruby lips of the fair lady. 

“You are forgetting your gallantry, Si 
Launcelot Ashton,” she said. ‘ However, t 
prove how much I appreciated it, how much | 
expected from your courtesy and manhood, oper 
the door for yourself, and see how Bella guard: 
herself against Launce.” 

This allusion to the pet names which ha 
been theirs in the early days he had spoken oi 
80 passionately, would at any other time have 
stung him to the quick, and wrung from hin 
some angry retort. 

Now, however, a curl of the lip alonc testified 
his scorn, and, rushing to the door, he flung it 
open. 

“ Distraction!” he cried, as he started back. 

Without, in the murky passage, stood ten 
stout and well-armed men, and, during the 
confusion she had cast upon her foe, Mrs. Brett 
sailed majestically from the room, and stood 
safe among her myrmidons. 

“ Adieu,” said she, waving her hand to Sir 
Launcelot. “I will not say ate revoir, for 1 
sincerely trust we shall never meet again.” 

Then the door was shut to, and Sir Launcelot 
was left standing still, sword in hand, in the 
centre of his prison. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

HARRY DOUGLAS AGAIN SEEKS REVENGE. 
Douauas, having been compelled to remain 
silent in regard to the scene on the lake, nursed 
his resentment until it burned like a raging fire 
in his breast. 

Resolved to effect his revenge, he was con- 
stantly on the Jook-out for opportunities, but for 
a long time he found only chances of petty 
annoyances, which Richard Savage (as we may 
now call him) only treated with disdain. 

Time fied quickly by, until the month of 
August in the following year arrived. 

Towards the end of the second week, a letter 
arrived from Sir Humphrey Allerton, requesting 
Mr. King to grant permission to a few of his 
scholars, Richard, Newton, and Harry Douglas 
among the number, to spend a day at the Hall, 
and have a few hours’ shooting. 

Mr. King—worthy man—had an intense ad- 
miration for anything aristocratic, and, delighted 
by the pleasant and condescending’ tone of the 
note, at once gave the required consent, and, 
accordingly, early on that day—ever memorable 
afterwards in our hero’s mind—a batch of tev 
made their way across the fields, and entered the 
grounds of Sir Humphrey. 

None more joyous there than Harry Douglas. 

The reason of this we shall shortly see. 

The old baronet received them at the door of 
his fine house, and, leading them into the diuing- 
room, invited them to partake of a cold collation 
to give them strength for their labours, as he 
called it. 

The boys, in spite of their eagerness to be off 
and away over the fieldg, fell to with a will. 

Then, when they had had their fill, they fol- 
lowed Sir Humphrey into his armoury, wher 
they were provided with guns and ammun'- 
tion, ‘ 

“Now, then. boys,” he said, as soon as they 
were fully equipped, “I shall deliver you evtl 
toold Francis, the keeper. I and my daughter 
will meet you at the shrubbery at one o'clock, 
where we will lunch, and then I will acoomp""s 
you for an hour es myself.” : 

Francis, the Keeper, was a atrange-looking 
fellow, and a stynge fellow in his nature, too. 

His face wms very much like @ seowlig 
knocker ; and ‘when be was in a bad temper 5° 

' 
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ad a habit of fingering his stubbly chin as if he 
vere feeling for the knocker ring. 

There were sullen wrinkles in his velveteen 
taistcoat and rough breeches ; his brown leather 
uskins frowned in every button, and his heavy, 
ight-laced boots descended on the earth with a 
olemnly slow, elephant-like thud which seemed 
0 say— 

“There—Ezekiel Francis has put his foot down, 
ad Ezekiel Francis would ike to see the man 
hat could make him move it until he chooses 
olift it up again.” 

The friends whom Sir Humphrey Allerton in- 
rited to shoot over his preserves stood in great 
weof Ezekiel, and durst not, for their lives, 
traggle out of the line, or ferret out any parti- 
slar epots unless he gave the word. 

But Ezekiel, like most human beings, had one 
ft spot in his heart. 

He had had a son and lost him in his prime, 
ind accordingly he had a special liking for juve- 
ailes. 

When the scholars of St. Alban’s, therefore, 
were delivered over to his charge, he was a 
veing entirely different to the Ezekiel who was 
the terror of grown-up guests. 

His face wore a placid smile; he gave them 
plain directions in a cheery kind of way, and 
sarted off with them as for a holiday. 

The day was a glorious one—warm, but not 
overpoweringly hot—and the very inexperience 
of most of the boys made the time all the 
merrier, 

Both Richard Savage and Harry Douglas 
proved themselves crack shots, and soon an un- 
derstanding was entered into by which the party 
was divided into two, one firing against the 
other; the one who bagged most birds to be the 
Yictors of the day. 

Xo all things went on merrily ; many a cheery 
laugh ringing over the meadows as now and 
then one of the youngest went plunging into a 
deep rat, or falling over tangled brushwood, or 
fring tno any or too late, 

Atlength, weary with their very enjoymen' 
and hungry, too, the boys found themaclves 2 
the vicinity of the shrubbery, where they were 
to meet Sir Humphrey and Millie Allerton. 

i before they reached it, old Ezekiel called 
3 halt, 

“Look here, boy: he said, “we haven't 
bagged a werry perdigious lot of birds, so we'll 
have one more try before we see Sir Humpbrey. 
There's a power of birds just here sometimes. 
Se, look at Tiny 1” 

The dog he alluded to was pointing at a mass 
of thick bushes. 

“Be ready,” said Rzekiel, and fired one of his 
barrels into the bushes, 

_Inan instant a splendid covey of birds rose 

into the air, and the eager boys fired together. 

Almost simultaneously with the report there 
Tang out upon the air a wild shriek of pain, and 
one of the lads fell headlong to the ground. 

This one was Richard Savage | 

In an instant the scholars crowded round him, 
while Ezekiel Francis, seeing how matters stood, 
hurried away in search of Sir Humphrey. 

He found the baronet and his wife and 
daughter seated beneath the pleasant shade of 
the bushes, where a cold luncheon was spread 
cut invitingly, 

“Tf you please, Sir Humphrey,” cried the old 

keeper, out of breath, “there's one of the lads 


shot.” 
Good Heavens! Where is he? and 


“Shot | 
who is it 7” 
ik He's the one they call Richard Farmer,” said 

“man, “and is lying out yonder.” 

he Words were enough for Millie. 

Without waiting to reassume the cloak and 
at she had flang on the greensward, she rushed 
a, towards the scene of the disaster, where 
- om Newton Rae supporting Richard in 


“Oh 





fal 1 Richard, dear Richard!” she cried 
“One on her knees, and clasping his hand. 
Nl: Rae, who did this dreadful deed 2” 
*ewton Rae boldly raised his head, and 
Pointed towards Harry Douglas. 
uy t ¥8s Douglas who shot him,” he cried. 
Lsaw him fire,” 
'glas started in terror as the horror-stricken 
7 crowded round him, 
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“You lie 1” he cried ; “or if it was my shot 
that reached him it was an accident.” 

“No accident,” returned Rac. “I saw you 
point the gun. This is your second attempt at 
Tuurder ; let us trust Mr. King will see it is the 
last. 

By this time Sir Humphrey and Lady Allerton 
arrived on the spot, and, after the application 
of stimulants, Richard, who had fainted, opened 
his eyes, aud gazed round him in surprise. 

He had received several severe shot wounds 
in his neck and side. 

But how he could not tell. 

All he knew was thas when he fired he felt 
suddenly an acute pain all over his body, and 
fell senseless to the ground. 

Newton Rae, however, distinctly reiterated 
his charge against Douglas. 

He said that Douglas, who was behind Savage, 
raised his gun deliberately and fired at Savage ; 
and he boldly expressed his belief that he had 
attempted his life. 

“This is a most serious charge,” said Sir 
Humphrey, who had listened with anger and 
sorrow to the story of Douglas’s attempted 
crime, “and 1 shall see that the matter is fully 
investigated. Meanwhile, boys, let us carry 
Richard to my house. It is nearer than the 
school, and he may, perhaps, be better nursed 
there. 

This was accordingly done; Harry Douglas, 
be it said, being told that his company would 
for the present be dispensed with. 

The other lads Sir Humphrey kept to lunch, 
for, with a true insight into human nature, he 
knew well that the lighthéarted juveniles would 
not be sufficiently depressed by the accident 
which had overtaken their companion to pre- 
vent their enjoying a hearty meal and a con- 
tinuation of the day's sport. 

The cold collation was served to them there- 
fore in the shrubbery ; and after it was over 
Ezekiel once more took them over the ground. 

There was a gloom, however, over the party, 
and Richard Savage, who had been the life of 
the party, being away, the day’s proccedings 
were brought to a somewhat quicker conclusion 
than was expected. 

The boys, then, by desire of Sir Humphrey, 
took home their prizes to form the staple of a 
grand dinner for the school, and Richard Savage 
remained at Allerton Grange. 

Mr. King, having been summoned by Sir 
Humphrey, arrived there very svon after the 
accident, and, having heard the report of the 
doctor to the effect that it would be a week or 


80 before Savage could resume his duties, passed | 


into a private room with Sir Humphrey, and 
was closetted there with him for some time. 

When he went away, he was very grave, and 
when on his retura to the school he sent for 
Douglas to his room, his countenance plainly 
showed how great a storm was brewing. 

“ Close the door, Douglas,” he said. 

@ Very scrious matter to speak about.” 

Douglas stolidly obeyed. 

He knew well of what Mr. King spoke. 

“ Yes,” said the schoolmaster, “I have heard 
(and not, as you may suppose, from Richard 
Savage's own lips) your dastardly conduct of 
to-day. Ireally do not know how to expr 
my disgust and anger. It is scarcely conceiv- 
able that a boy of your age should have such a 
vengeful spirit.” 

“It was an accident, sir,’ said Douglas, in a 
voice which trembled slightly, for he saw that a 
storm was coming. 

“It was not; do not add faschood to your 
crime, for a crime it is,’ said the schoolmaster. 
“T have made full inquiries, and I find you con- 
demned by your own schoolfellows. I shall 
punish you severely now, and I shall write to 
your father to tcll him the circumstances, and 
Tequest your withdrawal from the school at the 
end of this term.” 

So saying, Mr. King rose and rang the bell. 

“Send Mr. Allen here,” he said to the servant 
who made her appearance in answer to the sum- 
mons. 

Redford Allen in a few minutes entered the 
room, whereupon Mr. King locked the dvor and 
took from bis desk a long und stout cane. , 

What followed I need not describe. 

Ineed only say that Harry Douglas quitted 


“Thave 





the apartment with red and swollen eyes, and 
more hardened in his heart than ever against 
Richard Savage. 

Meanwhile, our hero's convalescence proceeded. 

rapidly. 

nder the care of the best of doctors, tended 
by sweet Millie Allerton, what could he do but 
get well; and oh! how, in after years, he re- 
membered those first walks after his illness, 
leaning on the arm of his pretty nurse as they 
wandered through the leafy avenues and flowery 

aths, 

P At the end of a fortnight he returned to the 
school full to overflowing with gratitude to his 
kind friend Sir Humphrey—full, indeed, also, of 
love for dear Millie. 

His reappearance at the school was greeted 
with enthusiasm ; and as, from his window, 
Harry Douglas saw the kind of triumphal pro- 
cession which the boys made for him, he muttered 
to himself— 

“By Heavens! I can endure life no longer until 
I have my revenge! It will be insupportable, 
terrible while he is alive! From this instant 
I dedicate my existence to his destruction !” 





OHAPTER XIV. 
UNEXPECTED NEWS. 


For a month after the shooting excursion 
which had nearly proved fatal to Richard 
Savage, all passed away in comparative quietude. 

Marry Douglas, shunned by his comrades, and 
every hour becoming more morose and gloomy, 
had yeé no opportunity of wreaking hia gpite 
upon our hero; and he was compelled now re- 
luctantly to look forward to the time when they 
should meet outside the school in the fiercer battle 
ground of life. ¥ 

At the end of this term it had been agreed by 
the father of Douglas that he should quit the 
| school for ever, and, meanwhile, a strict watch 
was to be kept over his actions, 

Richard Savage, meanwhile, was growing 
rapidly in the favour of his master, who was 
delighted with his progress aud his noble spirit, 
and prophesied for him a brilliant future, 

It was on the evening before breaking-up day 
that Mr. King was walking with him, and 
giving him a few hints for the future, as well 
as praise for the past. 

“T know a great deal about you, Dick,” he 
said, “from Sir Humphrey Allerton ; and I can 
only tell you that if you persevere in the course 
you have been pursuing you will be a bright 
man and an ornament to your kind. I only 
hope that no dark cloud may overspread your 
‘path when your sun is not strong enough to 
| disperse it.” 

e said this just as they emerged from an 
avenue of trees, and entered the bright flower- 
{garden in front of the house which had firat 
' attracted the notice of Richard on his coming to 
school, and before Richard could reply the iron 
gate opened and a strange-looking figure ap- 
proached them, 

He was a tall, thin, scarecrow of aman, some- 
‘thing after the style of Redford Allen, only 
older and more parchmenty, and more wrinkled, 
and with long, white hair hanging on his 
shoulders, 

He was attired in a coat, preposterously long, 
and, in fact, everything about him had an ex- 
aggerated look of thinness about it. 

This was no other than our worthy Dr. Hill- 
brén, the apothecary of Fox Court, Holborn, 
whom we have not sven since the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1697. 

He advanced towards Mr. King with a stately 
step, and then made a low bow. 

© Mr. King, I believe ?” he said, 

“That is my name, sir.” 

“Abem! Well, my name is Héllbrén, Dr. 
Héllbrén,” said the other, “and 1 come from 
Sir Launcelot Ashton. I would have, if you 
please, a few words with you in private.” 

Richard Savage looked anxiou-ly at the school- 
Master, 

Tle, too, was anxious to hear from Sir Launce- 
lot. 

A look, however, from Mr. King restrained 
his impatience. 

“Enter the house, then, with me,” said Mr, 
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King, courteously ; “and you, Richard, join your 
companions awhile. You shall know all after- 
wards,” he added, leaning down, and speaking 
in a low whisper. 

Savage was, therefore, compelled to be con- 
tent, and walked away burning with eager 
ee 1a; d door he met Harry D. 

t the playgroun: r he met ouglas, 
who was looking unusually pale and excited” 

“A word with you, Savage,” he said. “We 
are both going to leave to-morrow ; at least, I 
am going home, and you are going on a visit to 
Sir Humphrey Allerton. Is it not so?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Well, then, as this may be the last time we 
meet, I demand of you, if you are not a coward 
—and I am sure you are not—that you will meet 
me to-night in the cedar avenue without 
witnesses, and let me have a chance for my 
revenge.” 

He said this with a kind of savage earne: 
ness, 2 

Richard Savage knew well that he was no 
coward, for he always had fought despcrately to 
win, and he was even willing to admit that he 
had been actuated by a sudden impulse when he 
fired at him in the meadow. 

But yet to meet him alone without witnesses 
appeared scarcely a safe undertaking. 

Twice he had attempted his life. 

The first time deliberately cnough. 

Might he not, therefore, have a sinister object 
in view in asking him out at night ? 

Might he not be planning a deliberate 
murder? 

“Ihave no objection to meet you,” said our 
hero ; “ but not alone,” 

“Why not? Will it take two of you to thrash 
me?” asked Harry Douglas, with a kind of dis- 
appointed indignation, 

“No; but you must remember,” said Richard 
Savage, quietly, “that on two occasions you 
have attemp' 

our reason can be for asking for a secret meet- 
Ing at night, unless it be that you desire to 
make another effort to destroy me.” 

Harry Douglas seized him by the. hand ex- 
citedly. 

“*T swear it is not so,” he said ; “ but you know 
how I am watched and treated in this school. I 
have scarcely @ friend left—certainly not one 
who would run the risk of disgrace for me by 
coming out at night.” 

“T can arrange that,” said Richard Savage. 
“T will bring Newton Rae and another who 
will be your second. But at what time is this 
to be?” 

“At twelve to-night, in the cedar avenue,” 
said Harry Douglas, with evident pleasure, 

“TI will be there,” said Savage. 

“TI will bring with me our single-sticks then,” 
said Douglas ; in fact, I will hide them behind 
the cedars.” 

Then he turned on his heel, muttering to 
himself as he went— 

“ And now if I do not break your skull, my 
evil genius must, indced, be in the ascendant.” 

On entering the school-house, Richard was at 
once summoned to the room where Mr. King and 
Dr, Héllbrén had been for some time closeted, 

“Dick, my boy,” said the schoolmaster, affec- 
tionately, and with much emotion, “ you are 
going to leave me,” 

Richard started. 

“ Leave you, sir!” he said; “indced, I hope not. 
My studics are not half complete. Besides, Sir 
Launcelot Ashton told me not to quit St. Alban’s 
unless I saw a letter in his handwriting to say 
he desired it.” 

“Alas |" said Mr. King, “that hope is gone 
too. Here is his letter.” 

Our hero scized it, and scanned it eagerly. 

Ashe finished reading it, he glanced up quickly 
and caught the eyes of the old apothecary fixed 
upon him with a look which scared and terrified 

m. 


It was a look full of malice and cunning. 

“T cannot doubt his writing,” said Richard 
Savage, “but this I do doubt, and that is, how 
he wrote, and why.” 

An angry frown settled on the brow of Dr, 
Héllbrén, 

“Lads of your age should not question the 
actions of men,” he aaid, “It is cnough that 


my life, and I know not what| di 





Sir Launcelot Ashton desires you at once to quit 
St. Alban’s, and come to him.” 

The recollection of his promise to Harry 
Douglas flashed at once acroas his mind. 

Never should it be said that he shrank from 
an encounter, 

“At once,” he said; “that cannot be. Mr, 
King, you will permit me to remain until to- 
morrow, will you not, that I may take leave of 
my schoolmates and Sir Humphrey Allerton ?” 

Mr. King smiled. 

He knew the lad meant “ Millie.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said ; “certainly; you can 
ey antl to-morrow.” 

“Tt is against Sir Launcelot’s wish,” growled 
Dr, Héllbrén, i 

“T, then, will take the Tesponsibility of de- 
taining him,” said Mr. King. “And when he 
does go, I trust and hope that he will return to 
mie Booms) 5 

e apothecary smiled grimly. 
ae have grave doubts of that” he said. 
ese words, simple as they wi m: 
Richard Savage tremble, Serene 

They seemed to fore- 
shadow some unde- 
fined evil in the fu- 
ture, 

The boys retired to 
bed that night at ten, 
except Newton Rae, 
Harry Douglas, Rich- 
ard Savage, and a 
fourth, named Andrew 
Marks, 

These four, just as 
the clock struck twelve 
slipped from their 
room, and, noiselessly 
undoing the front 
door, made for the 
lonely avenue of ce- 
jars, 

(To be continued. Com- 
menced in No. 178.) 
eS 
AN indigent young 
man being curtly told 
bye crusty old miser, to 
whom he had applied 
for help, to seize the 
first thing he could lay 
his hands upon, caught 
his adviser by the nose, 

and pulled it industriously. 

SLEEPING 1N CHURCH.— I didn’t like our minia- 
ter’s sermon last Sunday,” said a deacon who had 
slept all sermon time to a brother deacon. “ Didn’t 
like it, Brother A? Why, I saw you nodding assent 
to every proposition of the parson.” 

THE Hors, Dinner.—A party of bon-vivants, 
who recently dined at a well-known hotel, after 
having drank an immense quantity of wine, ran; 
for the bill. The bill was accordingly brought, but 
the amount appeared so enormous to one of the 
company —not quite so far gone as the rest—that 
he stammered out it was quite impossible so many 
bottles could have been drank by seven persons. 
“ True, sir,” said the landlord, “but you forget the 
three gentlemen under the table.” 


A WIDOWER'S SORROWS, 
heard a judgo his tipstaff call, 
And say, “Sir. I desire 
‘You go forthwith and search the hall, 
Aud send me in my crier.” 
“ And search, my lord, in vain I may,” 
The tipstaff gravely said ; 
“The crier cannot cry to-day, 
Because his wife is dead.” 


A Borz.—A newly elected M.P. consulted his 
friend as to the occasion that he should select for 
his maiden speech A very important subject was 
suggested, when the modest member expressed a 
fear that his mind was hardly of sufficient calibre 
to embrace it. “Pooh! pooh!” said his friend ; 
“don’t be under any apprehension about your 
calibre; depend upon it, they will find you ‘bore 
enough,” 

QUACKERY.—" Ma’am,” said a quack to a nervous 
old lady, “ your case is a scrutuntutury complaint.” 
“ Pray, doctor, what is that ?” “It is a dro} ping of 
the nerves, ma’am; the nerves having fatlen into 
the pizarintum, the chest becomcs morberous, and 
tht Fead goes tizarizen, tizarizen.” “Ah, doctor,” 
exclaimed the old lady, “you have described my 
feelings exactly,” 
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S,)HATEVER may be the future ¢ 

€| France, she has at least had som 

A bright years, and none brighte 

‘i than those which followed th 

accession of Louis Napoleon to he 
ne. 

The most important event wa 
the marriage of the Emperor with Eugenie d 
Montijo, Countess of Téba, the daughter of a 
officer of rank in the Spanish army. 

It is usual in France to perform the marriagi 
ceremony in duplicate; therefere, on the 29th 
January, 1853, what is called the civil marriag 
was performed, whilst the ecclesiastical cere: 
mony was performed in the church of Notre 
Dame on the following day. 

We nced not describe the gorgeous ceremonial 
further than Ly transcribing the following con- 
temporary account. 





PROCLAMATION OF WAB AGAINST RUSSIA, 


The Archbishop, addressing the Emperor and 
Empress, said— 

“Do you present yourselves here to contract 
marriage in the presence of the Church ?” 

The imperial pair answered— 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

The silence at this moment was profound ; 50 
much so that these words were heard throughout 


8 | the spacious edifice. 


And now the first almoner of the Emreror, 
preceded by a master of ceremonies, advanced to 
deposit the pieces of gold, with a ring, on 4 
plate, on the altar, 4 

But we must not dwell on these details, in- 
teresting though they be, for we have more 
serious business in hand. 

On the 15th August, 1858, there was an offi- 
cial reception by the new French Emperor of 
the foreign ambassadors, when the former 
made use of these words— 

“TI thank the diplomatic body for its con- 
gratulations. What is most cable to me 
this day is to behold the peace of Europe con- 
solidated—at least, I consider it so—without that 
result having cost. anything to the dignity and 
amour propre of any nation.” ee 

Alas | that these words were not prophetic; 
but they were not, for it chanced at this time 
that Russia, having attempted to coerce Torkey 
into a compliance with demands which would 
have been fatal to the independence of that 
empire, had involved herself in a quarrel with 
both England and France, 

Side by side the French and English troops 
fought for many a long day in a portion of Russia 
called the Crimes, and whatever quarrel my 
arise henceforth between the two nations, the 
brotherly love shown on this occasion by i e 
troops of the one nation to those of the other 
will never be forgotten, 
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The traditions of the old Empire were sedu-| Napoleon soon afterwards began to treat the 
lously revived by the new Emperor. Austrian ambassador in a very cool manner, 

The Imperial Guard, for instance, was again | and formed an offensive and defensive alliance 
called into existence. with the King of Sardinia. 

On the 28th April, 1855, a desperate attempt} The Austrian Emperor, Francis Joseph, there- 
was made in Paris, by an Italian named Pianori, | upon declared war against the two allied sove- 
to take the life of the Emperor of the French, | reigns. A French army crossed the Alps, the 
but the assassin was im- 
mediately seized and dis- 
armed, 

When the Senate 
(equivalent in some de- 
gree to our House of 
lords) presented their 
congratulations to the 
Emperor, on his escape, 
he made the following 
remarkable reply— 

“I thank the Senate for 
the sentiments it has just 
fxpressed to me, I fear 
nothing from the attempts 
of assassins; there are 
existences which are the 
instruments of the decrees 
of Providence. As long 
ts I shall have fulfilled 
my mission I run no dan- 


‘These words, up to the 
present time, have proved 
really ic. 

h course of 1855, 
Queen Victoria paid the 
French Emperor the com- 
pliment of a visit in his 


‘own capital, 

Since the infant Henry 
Vi. was crowned there 
in 1422, no English sove- 
qeign had beheld it, and 
‘he visit was undersood both in England and Emperor placed himself at its head as soon as it 

to signify the final conclusion of the arrived in Italy, and the Austrians were defeated 
"natural enmity,” that, for centuries, had cx- in several battles, notably those fought at Ma- 

laperated two hostile nations—the sovereigns | genta and Solferino. 
‘ainst the sovereigns, the people agains the| The result was that the Austrians were com- 
*pelled to evacuate Lombardy, and accept terms 





| Inthe course of the 
fame year the visit 
was returned by the 
‘Emperor and the Em- 
Pes of the French, 
md the Emperor of 
the French was elected 
aKnight of the Garter. 
1n1857,the Emperor 
md Empress again 
Yisited the Queen, but 
on this latter occasion 
they met her at Os- 
and the visit 
Was regarded as strict- 
ly private. 
the 16th March, 
1856, the French Em- 
\Piss gave birth to a 
Sn and heir to the 
Imperial throne, who 
Was christened by the 
mames of Napoleon 
Eugine Louis Jean 
Joseph, 


In the beginning of 
1858 moe attempt 
"pon Napoleon’s life 
Was made by Felice 

ini, Pierri and 
ers, 

A bomb shell of 


| 





who endeavoured to convert that lawless country 
into an empire, with Maximilian, an Austrian 
prince, at its head. 


The scheme failed, and most of our readers 


will remember how, when French support was 
withdrawn, Prince Maximilian of the Mexicans 
was shot, a tragedy which caused his beautiful 





ATTEMPL! TO ASSASSINATE LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


and amiable wife to lose 
her reason, 

From that period to the 
present, the history of 
France is too well known 
to need comment. 

Having thus seen how, 
from a number of bar- 
barous tribes, one of the 
greatest empires in the 
world has been created, 
we have only to express 
a hope that the peace 
between that country and 
our own may be as firm 
and lasting as_ their 
ancient enmity, and wish 
our Gallic neighbours 
every prosperity in a grand 
shout of 

VIVE LA FRANCE! 





We are preparing a series 
of articles, entitled SKETCHES 
From Scorrish History, 
to commence in the nezt 
volume. 


——. 


MusicaAL Bon Mot.—A 
gentleman at a musical 
party where the lady was 
very particular not to have 


the concord of swect sounds interrupted, was freezing 
under the performance of a long concerted piece, and 
seeing that the fire was going out, asked a friend in 
a whisper, “ How shall I stir the fire without inter- 
rupting the music?” “Between the bars,” replied 
the friend, 





A GentLe Hint.— 
“Your hand annoys me 
exceeding,” said the 
Prince of La Roche 
Suryon to a talkative 
person who was sittin; 
near him at dinner, an 
who was constantly suit- 
ing the action to the 
word, ‘Indeed, my 
lord,” replied the gab- 
bler, “we are so ex- 
tremely crowded  to- 
gether that I do not 
know where to put my 
hand” “Put it on 
your mouth,” said the 

ince, 

“ AccORDING to Mil- 
ton, ‘Eve kept silence 
in Eden to hear her 
husband talk,’” said a 
gentleman to a lady 
friend; and then added 
in a melancholy tone, 
“‘ Alas! there have been 
no Eves since.” “Be- 
cause,” quickly retorted 
the lady, “there have 
been no husbands worth 
listening to.” 

Aw Irish gentleman, 
parting with a lazy serv- 
ing woman, was asked, 
with respect to her in- 


structure was dustry, whether she was 

thrown at the Empe- fe what’ is termed afraid 
tors carriage as he was MARRIACE OF THE I 2 NAPOLEON 111 of work, “Oh, not at 
Boing to the opera, but, all,’ said he, “not at 
ily, it exploded without injuring him. of peace, which led to a meeting of the two Em- | all; she'll frequently lie down and fall asleep by 


he would-be assassins were seized andj perors at Villafranca. Lombardy was given up 
plated their offences on the scaffold. | to France, and afterwards ceded to Sardinia, 
Upon this occasion Napoleon III. demanded Savoy and Nice being pernanently attached to 
That the English laws relating to political , the French empire. 
from foreign countries should be! In the year 1862 France, in conjunction with 
: } an attempt at dictation which, for a) Spain and England, sent an expedition to 
fe, created a strong feeling against him Mexico, to enforce redress for outrages com- 
feeling that compelled the Palmerston adminis- | mitted on certain citizens of each country. 
‘tution (which seemed inclined to yield to his| England and Spain soon withdrew from the 
nds) to quit office. | enterprise, which was carried on by the French, 
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the very side of it.” 


“No, sit 


MY AFFINITY, 

My heart still hoviring round about you, 

I thought I could not live without you ; 

Now we've lived three months asunder, 

How I lived with you is the wonder. 
‘DUCTOR, are we running on time to-day ?” 
we are running for cash.” 

Wnew a lady strikes one agreeably, the blow is 
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supposed to be welcome. 
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THE 
ADVENTURES QF A BRAVE BOY 
IN SEARCH OF HIS FATHER. 


es 
CHAPTER VIII. 


WILLIAM BENSON’S ADVENTURES AMONGST 
THE NARBVAJO INDIANS. 


MEE recognized the voice as that of 

| William Benson, and, with a cry 
of joy, rode forward and eagerly 
grasped young Benson's extended 
hand. 

‘* Welcome—welcome ! A thou- 
sand times welcome, my brave, 
my gallant boy!” he cried, tears of gladness 
springing to his cyes as he spoke. ‘You have 
escaped from the Indians, I see. But, in Heaven’s 
name, how came you in this strange guise? And 
in the name of all that is wonderful on earth, 
who and what is that nondescript creature who 
appears to be your companion ?” 

Well, indeed, might the two strange objects 
that had thus made their appearance excite 
astonishment. 

No wonder was it that Arthur Dixon had 
failed to recognise, except by his voice, his 
young friend, in the ludicrous figure that now 
appeared before him, 

The young lad appeared naked to the waist, 
except that his shoulders were covered with a 
soldier’s old tunic, so small that it might have 
belonged to adrummer-boy ; which, being unable 
to thrust his arms into the narrow sleeves, he 
wore buttoned round his throat, and flying loose 
like a_huzzs ket, leaving his naked chest 
perfectly exposed. 

His lower limbs were encased in Indian 
leggings, and on his feet were an old pair of 
moccassins, 

His chest was painted in imitation of the ribs 
of a skeleton, and it was only by the fair sxin 
appearing between the streaks of paint that the 
party had recognised him as a white man. 

He rede without a saddle, and guided his 
mustang, which, bespattered with foam and 
reeking with perspiration, bore testimony to the 
speed at which he had ridden, by means of a 
bridle of strong, plaited rushes. 

Such was the appearance William Benson 
presented to the astonished party. 

His companion was similarly painted and 
attired, save that he wore no tunic, or other 
garment over his shoulders, while, instead of a 
handkerchief, his shaven head was covered by 
an old, high-crowned, white hat. 

Under other circumstances, both would have 
excited the risible nerves of the spectators, but 
nothing in the fashion of garb is remarkable in 
the wild wilderness. 

Benson's companion was an old, lean man, 
and though his features were Caucasian, his 
skin was tanned as dark as that of an Indian, 
through long exposure to sun, wind, and 
weather.- 

His long, lanky figure made him appear even 
more ridiculous than the young lad, and well 
might Arthur Dixon ask the question he did. 

“Well, he says he's a white man, and an 
Englishman,” replied young Benson, laughing 
merrily—for he seemed to have lost none of his 
cheerful epirits—“ though, except his white 
painted ribs and barnacles, not a spot of white 
skin ean I discern on his body. He's been prime 
minister, and chief mountebank to the Narvajo 
chicf for many years, he tells me, for he speaks 
English like a native ; and, but for me, he'd be 
still occupying that exalted position.” 

“Well, fall in with us, my dear boy,” said 
Dixon, “ and tell your comical old comrade to 
fall in also, and then explain to me how you got 
away from the Narvajos. And how, in the 
name of wonder, camo you to be thus painted 
and attired 7” 

“What! Don’t yon admire my looks?” 
replied the young lad, laughing. “ I can assure 
you that [ was considered to be quite a beau by 
the young Narvajo squaws. I might have chosen 
the prettiest girl among them all for a wife, if 
Thad fancied so to do. 

“« However, Mr. Dixon, how I was carried off I 
am unable to say. I recollect the skirmish in 
the old mill, and I remember that I followed 








| your advice, and marked my man at every shot 
‘before I pulled trigger, and when I had emptied 
my revolver, I laid about me with my knife.” 

“ Aye, that you did,” put in Arthur Dixon, 
“Tone my life to you—Jremember that. But go 
on, my dear boy.” 

“ Well, at last I received a stunning blow on 
my head from one of the savages. The bump 
remains yet, and I must have fallen senseless to 
the ground, for the next thing that I can 
recollect was awaking, as it seemed to me, out 
of a sound sleep, with a splitting headache. 

“ At first I couldn’t think where I was. At 
length, however, I discovered that I was lying 
at full length upon a sort of hurdle, made of 
branches of trees, and was being borne along, at 
a jog trot, by four Indians. Daylight was just 
dawning, and I contrived to raise my head, and 
discovered that I was in the midst of an ap- 
parently countless multitude of Indians, many 
of whom were covered with blood, and bore 
other evident marks of the previous night's 
conflict. 

“We soon got among the mountains, and then 
the Indians stopped to rest, and to prepare their 
breakfast. They soon found out that I had 
recovered consciousness, and they gave me food, 
and spoke kindly to me, and, for some reason or 
other, they seemed inclined to make a pet of 
me. 

“They rested for @ couple of hours, and then 
set off again; and now they made me trot along 
with them, keeping me, however, in their midst, 
so that I should not try to escape from them. 

“Well, we travelled in this fashion for three 
days and nights, only stopping occasionally for 4 
few hours to eat and rest, until at length we 
rived at their chicf village, consisting of a 
great number of houscs, or ‘ lodges,’ as they call 
them, standing well apart from cach other. 
Some of them were two and three stories high, ; 
the upper stories having balconies running, 
round them, to which they ascend by means 
of ladders, There is also a large temple in the 
centre of the village, to which they go to 
worship, 

“ On our arrival the old men and women and 
children came forth to meet us, and, I thought, 
seemed rather disappointed at the result of the 
expedition. ! 

“However, they said something to a party of 
old men, who at once took charge of me, and led! 
me away to a lodge near the temple, and sup- 
plied me with food, and made up a soft bed of 
skins for me to rest and sleep upon. 

“TI was hungry and weary, and, finding myself | 
well treated, at present resolved to hope for the 
best, and after I had satisfied my hunger I laid 
down and slept. 

“The next morning I was led from my lodge, 
and perceived that a grand palaver was to 
held concerning me. It seemed as if all the in- 
habitants had assembled in the centre of the 
village. 

“1 was made to sit down and listen to a lot of 
speeches that I did not understand, during which 
the speakers pointed alternately to me, to the 
temple, and to the sun. 

“A cold feeling of fear came over me. I could 
only translate their actions as an intimation to 
me of their intention to sacrifice me to their 
deity ! 

“After awhile, however, this old gentleman 
(pointing towards the old man) came torward 
and began to dance and cut all sorts of capers 
round me, while the women clapped their hands 
and sung in chorus to the music of a wooden 
drum which the old gentleman beat. 


“Then he approached me with a long, sharp 
knife in his hand. 

“«Now for it,’ I thought, but determined not 
to lose my life without a struggle. 

“So 1 resolved to knock him down, snatch the 
knife from him, and do what mischief I could 
before I was overpowered, as 1 knew I must be 
at last. 

“The old man, however, apparently read my 
purpose in my looks, for, tomy great surprise, he 
addressed me in perfectly good English, and told 
me it would be to my own interest to submit 
quictly ; that he was only going to shave my 
head—for I forgot to say that he added the posi- 
tion of chief barber to his other high dignities— 
















and that the tribe intended to adopt me, marry 
me to a princess, and make a great chief of me. 

“Oh, well,’ I repiied, ‘goon then. My hair 
will grow again in time ; but.as to the remainder 
es their intentions we'll see about that by-and- 

ye.” 

“When he had finished his task, the old man 
danced round me again, beating his drum, while 
the women again clapped their hands and sung, 
and I sat in the centre of the circle, looking and 
feeling like a fool. 1 

“Then the girls brought pots of paint and 
brushes, and the old man made me strip off my 
upper garments, and transformed, in a few 
minutes, into the guy I now appear. 

“T was then conducted back to my lodge, and 
left to myself till the evening, well supplied with 
food. 

“‘ After dark the old man entered the lodge, 
and produced some sort of liquor brewed from 
the juice of herbs, which, though fiery and in- 
toxicating, was not unpalatable; and told me 
that he had come to keep me company through- 
out the night. 

“*You are a great chief now, and a high 
priest like myself,’ said he, in good English. 

“Qh I’ Ireplied. 4Am I, indeed? Well, I 
should like to know the nature of the religion of 
which I am a priest.’ 

“‘T have been sent to instruet you,” he re- 
plied. ‘But, in the first place, I will tell you 
my own history.’ 

“ And then, to my great surprise, he told me 
that he was an Englishman; that many years 
ago—he had lost the account of time, but it 
seemed to him half a life-time—he had beeu 
enptured as I had been by the Narvajos. 

“Then he went on to say that, although he 
was very much respected, and held several very 
responsible offices in the nation, he sometimes 
sighed to be restored to his country and friends 
if any of them were still living. 

“He added that he thought it very probable 
that he had a wife and probably a child still 
living in England ; and a son by a former wife in 
the United States ; but, of course, he was unable 
to say whether they were alive or dead, for be 
had been suddenly seized by the Indians, while 
travelling in New Mexico, and none of his rela- 
tives or friends could know what had become of 
him. 

“© Of course,’ said he, ‘they, if living, believe 
me to be dead.’ 

“T sincerely pitied the poor fellow, for I could 
perceive that he felt much more than he was 
willing to acknowledge. 

“Why did you not try—why do you not cven 
now try to make your escape?’ I inquired. | 

“*Abl he sighed. ‘That has ever been im- 
possible. I have been, and am, too closely 
watched ; and I would not advise you to Uy. 
You would certainly be put to death if you wer 
to make the attempt. I am used now to the life 
I lead,’ he went on. ‘I should be happy enough 
if I could banish all recollections of the past; 
but they wil crop up, in spite of me. And, 
supposing I were to escape and return to the 
United States, or to my own country, would any 
one recognise me? Would they even belicve 
me to be an Englishman, if they were to sce me 


as Inow Spear e 
“© Agsuredly not,’ said I, laughing at the 
idea, ‘At all events, if it cost me my life, / 


shall try to make my esvape at the first op 
portunity that offers, and I would advise you, 
even now, to do the same.’ ¢ 

“He shook his head, and advised me againt 
my purpose, picturing to me the hazards and 
perils I must necessarily encounter, and assuring 
me of the utter impossibility of succcss. 

“ «What is your name?’ I asked him. e 

“My name among these people,’ said he ‘# 
Macomo, which, in the Narvajo language, means 
“Great Magician ;” for, you sce, I knew % 
many things of which they were ignorant when 
I first came among them, that they believed m¢ 
to be a wizard. You will receive a new name 
on the appearance of the next new moon.” | 

“What is the old man’s real name 7” inquired 
Dixon. 

“Well, really,” replied young Benson, sine 
asked him. I call him’ Macomo. 1 shoulda 
wonder if he has forgotten his true name. 

“To proceed with my story— 
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“The next day I pretended to be happy. I 
strutted about in my new paint, pretending to 
be prond of it. 

“I chatted with the squaws, several of whom, 
as well as the men, could speak a little broken 
English, and actually succeeded in cheating the 
Indians into a belief that I was really delighted 
with my new mode of life. 

“But I could not disguise from myself that 
probably a long period of captivity awaited me ; 
for I did not expect that any fair chance of 
escape would open to me for some time, and I 
was not foolish enough as to think of throwing 
away my life in making any rash attempt. 

“On the fifth day of my captivity was the 
advent of the new moon, and I was to receive 
my Indian name, and be adopted into the tribe. 

“This was regarded as a great solemnity, and 
the day was to be a grand holiday. The young 
men were to vie with each other in warlike 
exercises, and the best and fleetest mustangs 
were selected for the occasion. 

“The Indians had no idea that I could com- 
pete with their ang warriors in riding the 
fiery mustangs, ey boasted as much, and I 
thought I might just as well let them think so. 
And to confirm them in their opinion, I mounted 
one of the animals, and after careering about, 
clumsily for a short time, I allowed the animal 
to throw me, amidst the loud laughter of the 
lookers on, and then I stuod among the old 
men and watched the games. 

“Macomo stood at my side. 

“Do you see those two young mustangs!’ he 
said, pointing out two beautiful, but evidently 
spirited and vicious young horses. ‘Clever 
nders as our young men are, there are few 
among them who would care to mount them to- 
day. They are fleet as the wind; but then ten 
to one if they wouldn't try some vicious trick, 
and expose their riders to ridicule.’ 

“Suddenly a thought strack me, 

“*Can you thread the passes among the 
Mimbré Mountains?” 

““T know every inch of ground,’ he replied. 

“*You could act as a guide then?’ 

“ ‘Tf necessary—yes.’ 

“* Of course you can ride?’ 

“When I was younger, there were few, even 
among the Narvajos, who could surpass me.’ 

“*Then,’ said I, ‘ ride for liberty and life to- 
day. Iwill mount one of those mustangs, and 
attempt my escape. You mount the other, and 
accompany me. The Indians are unsuspicious : 
they carry no arms but their spears. You guide 
the way, and my life for it we shall escape. ' 

“The old man seemed irresolute, and i saw 
that everything depended upon prompt deeision. 

“The Indians were cagerly watching a sharp 
competition between two parties of young men. 
Their gaze was turned in an opposite directicn. 

“ ‘Follow me,’ I exclaimed. ‘ Spring on to 
the back of the nearest mustang, and ride for 
Your life |? 

“ And, as I spoke, I sprang on the back of the 
other, and pressing my heels against its sides, 
urged the animal to its utmost speed. 

“I looked back. I saw that Macomo had 
Mounted, and was close to me. The Indians 
Were s0 intent upoh their games that they had 
not even seen us mount, and when, at length, 
they did perceive us, they probably thought at 
first that we were merely going to try a race 

tween ourselves. 

“But when we had gained the outskirts of the 
town, they divined our purpose, and a wild and 
terrific shout seemed to rend the air, and caused 

the mustangs, already galloping at full speed, to 
fy like lightning. 
. “The next moment a hundred horsemen were 
in chase of us: but I had already tested the 
bottom and spirit of the horse I bestrode. 
2como was evidently as well mounted. I had 
to fear. The young men, in their haste, had not 
Waited to possess themselves of fire-arms, while 
thei spears were useless unless they could 
approac! close to us. 

“We were soon half a mile ahead of our 
pursuers, and were gaining ground at every 

und of our gallant atecds, 

“Still our pursuers continued the chase. They 
evidently hoped, and believed, that the mustangs 
Would yet play us some trick, 

So fast did they ride that we dared not fora 





moment relax our speed, and it was not until 
the night was far advanced that we had so far 
outstripped them as to lose sight of them, though 
still, in the silence, we could hear the tramp of 
the horses’ hoofs. 

“Tt was not until morning dawned that the 
sounds of the pursuit ceased. 

“Soon after day dawn we descried a cavalcade 
approaching us. Poor old Macomowas frightened. 
He thought you might be a party of Indians. I 
saw, at once, that you were white men, and 
hastened to put myself under your protection ; 
still, somewhat doubtful of the reception we 
should meet with. 

“You may well imagine that we are both 
hungry and weary, as well as are our noble 
steeds. Their condition will testify to the speed 
they have exerted for many hours, without a 
moment's respite.” 

Thus Benson told his story, with boyish viva- 
city and glee, and Arthur Dixon listened to it 
with a degree of admiration of the boy's courage 
and address that he did not attempt to conceal. 

“Bravely and gallantly done, my noble boy,” 
he said, cordially grasping the young lad’s 
hand, “for you have restored this poor old man 
to freedom, as well as gained your own liberty.” 

Then he continued, with a smile— 

“ You certainly present a sorry figure, my dear 
lad; but I must present you to one who has 
already learnt to esteem you. Come along with 
me.” 


He rode to the rear of the cavalcade, where 
the ladies rode in a group by themselves. 

““Mary, my love,” he said, as he drew near, 
smiling as he spoke, “ ‘it me to present to 
you my much-eateemed young friend, William 

enson, to whom | am indebted for my life.” 

Mary Jefferson, now that she had a nearer 
view of the hideous objects whom she had seen 
approaching the party with a feeling of horror, 
even though her friends were around her and 
her lover was near to protect her, started back, 
And uttered a faint scream, in spite of herself, 
as at Dixon's request the youth, forgetting for 
the moment his crimson cheeks and blue lips 
and shaven crown, extended his hand to the 
beautiful young woman. 

However, after awhile she recollected herself, 
and, blushing at her own cowardice, took his 
offered hand, though she could scarcely restrain 
her laughter at the youth’s absurd position. 

When the party encamped for the night, the 
young lad tried to wash off his paint, but, to his 
dismay, he found that the stains were indelible, 
and would only yield to time. 

In the course of a few days the party reached 
the plains of Reverdé, where they found the 
various divisions of the caravan awaiting the 
re-appearance of Dixon and his friends. 

At Santa Fé, Mary Jefferson became the wife 
of the lover to whom she had betrothed herself 
seven long sad years before ; and at the end of 


8 few weeks, by which time Beneon had managed’ 


to rid himself of the paint, and regained his 
hair, she acknowledged the resemblance between 
him and her husband. 

One day, to the astonishment of all who listened 
to him, old Macomo, after much uasion, was 
induced to relate the history of his eventful life. 





CHAPTER IX. 
OUR HERO FINDS A FATHER AND A BROTHER, 
Drxon and his wife, and our hero, were the only 
listeners to the old man’s story. 

“TI was born in England, in the county of 
Devon,” he commenced, “some seventy years 
ago. My real name is Stapleton.” 

“ Stapleton |” ejaculated Dixon. 

“Yes, Stapleton,” repeated the old man. “It's 
a common English name, though it now sounds 
strange to my.ears. It is so long since I heard 
it mentioned. 

“T came out to America when I was quite a 
young man, and my first wife was an American. 
I did not marry very early, and my wiie died a 
few years after her marriage, leaving me with 
one son. I was always of a restless disposition, 
and while my boy was still a young lad, I 
returned to England, leaving him in the care of 
my deceased wife’s brother. I corresponded with 
him regularly, and sent over sufficient money to 
pay for the support and education of my boy. 
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“T married in England a second wife—a young 
orphan girl of great personal attractions, and of 
amiable disposition. She had nota relative in 
the world, and on the decease of her parents had 
been left entirely destitute. 

“About three or four months after this mar- 
riage, some business which necessitated my per- 
sonal presence in New Mexico, compelled me to 
leave her. I regretted the separation much, 
more especially as I had reason to believe that 
she would make me again a father. However, I 
left with her sufficient money to support herthree 
months, promising, and fully intending to send 
her more as soon as I should arrive at Santa Fé, 
where I expected to receive a largesum from the 
sale of an estate belonging to me. 

“T arrived safely in New York ; but though I 
had pleased myself with the idea of again seeing 
my dear son, who was then at school, and my 
brother-in-law, I postponed that pleasure until [ 
should return from New Mexico, for is was ne- 
cessary that I should hasten with all possible 
dispatch. 

“J did not even write to inform my brother- 
in-law that I had reached New York in safety, 
and I deferred writing home to my wife until I 
should reach Santa Fe, and send her the money 
Ihad promised. 

“Had I written, as I ought to have done, how 
much misery might have m spared. Search 
might have been made for me, and I might have 
been rescued. At least, I should have been 
spared the mental anguish of feeling that my 
son, and my brother-in-law, and, above all, my 
poor young wife, must believe that I had bascly 
absconded from them. 

“Treached St. Louis in safety, and joined a 

of traders who were bound to Santa Fé. 
All went well with us until we reached the 
vicinity of the Mimbré Mountains, when the 
caravan was attacked by a numerous band of 
Narvajo Indians, who plundered it of everything 
that was valuable, and slaughtered nearly the 
whole party. I was struck down, andI gave 
myself up for lost ; but, from one of those whims 
that sometimes possess the Indians, they carried 
me a prisoner to their town, and treated me 
kindly until my wounds were healed. 

“ I was clever in various conjuring tricks, and 
to amuse my captors and gain favour with them, 
I practised them, and they conceived such an 
idea of my skill and ability that they made me 
a chief, and adopted me into the tribe; and 
shortly afterwards their great medicine-man 
happening to die, I was inducted into his high 
office. 

“For some years I pleased myself with the 
hope of one day making my escape; but I was 
so closely watched, and being naturally of a 
nervous temperament and of timid disposition, 
I failed to seize an opportunity, and at length 
gave up all hopes of release, and strove to re- 
concile myself to my fate. I lost all count of 
time, and but for this young lad, I should never 
have dreamed of trying to make my escape. 

“ But, even now, I know not that I have done 
wisely. I have lost all semblance to a white 
man. My skin is tanned to the darkness of that 
of Indians. I should be rich, yet I have not the 
means of maintaining myself. Strangers, I 
fear, have usurped possession of my property. 
They may deny my identity and I cannot identify 
myself.” 

Both Arthur Dixon and William Benson had 
betrayed symptoms of deep emotion as the old 
man proceeded with his narrative. 

Dixon shifted himself uneasily in his seat, and 
sometimes appeared as if he were only restrained 
from interrupting the aged narrator by a deter- 
mined effort to maintain his self-control, while 
William Benson had become alternately pale 
and flushed. 

When the old man concluded, Dixon started 
up. 

Ri Tell me,” he said, “what is your Christian 
name?” 

“ Arthur,” answered the old man. 

“And the name of your son, and that of your 
brother-in-law ?” 

“My boy,” said the old man, “ was christened 
Arthur, after me. The name of my brother-in- 
law was Dixon—the same name as yours.” 

“And your son, where was be born?” 

“At Yale, in the State of Connecticut. Oh, 
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“HOW CAME YOU IN THIS BSTRANUE DISGUISE?’ ASKED 


would to heaven that I could see and embrace 
him once again—aye, though he were to refuse 
to acknowledge me as his father !” 

“You shall do so, and he will not refuse to 
acknowledge you as his father," exclaimed 
Arthur Dixon, in a voice broken with emotion. 
“My father, behold your son! I am Arthur 
Stapleton.” 

“And I also,” exclaimed Benson, rising from 
his seat, and approaching the old man ; “‘you are 
my father. It must be so. I am the child 
born after your departure for America, Do you 
know this ring?” 

He took the treasured wedding ring from his 
‘bosom as he spoke, and handed it to the old man. 

“This was taken from my poor mother’s 
finger, after her death, by the workhouse nurse, 
who gave it to me, some eight years since, telling 
me its history. 

“See here—these letters—A. G. 8.; do not 
they recall the ring to your recollection?” 

The young man uttered these words rapidly 
and passionately, casting from time to time 
glances of jealousy from the old man to Arthur 
Dixon, as if he resented the claim of kindred 
made by his friend. 

“What was my mother’s maiden name?” he 
added. 

“ Benson—Georgina Benson,” murmured the 
old man, gazing with bewildered glances first at 
Dixon then at young Benson, and nervously fin- 
gering the ring the while. 

“ Yes—yes,” he continued, “I gave her this 
ring, and I had these letters engraved inside. 
They were our joint initials — Arthur and 
Georgina Stapleton, Strango that the ring 
should appear to me now! And soshe died—in 
a workhouse—in poverty and despair, believing 
that I had basely abandoned her ! 

“And my boy, Arthur—my eldest son—I had 
another boy. Where is het” 

“Here, my father, here!" said Arthur Dixon, 
eagerly, who had listened with bewildered 
amazement to William Bens: ~ ‘onate aps 
peal, and had marked his 4 4 





understand it allnow. You see before you both 
ur children. William,” he continued, em- 
racing the young Ind, “I am your brother— 
your elder brother; but be not jealous. I will 
not assert my prerogative. Strange that the 
moment I saw you in St. Louis I felt myself 
drawn towards you by some secret sympathy. 
Ah! It was no mere fancied resemblance that 
my friends perceived between our features.” 

He led the young lad to the old man, and both 

knelt before him. 
* * * * 

As the old gentleman had feared, his estates in 
New Mexico, which, of later years, had vastly in- 
creased in value, had been usurped by strangers, 
who boldly refused to acknowledge his iden- 
tity or to renounce their claims; but Arthur 
Dixon, as we will still term him, took his father’s 
concerns in hand forthwith, and setting deter- 
minedly to work, soon compelled the parties to 
give up their illegal possession. 

These, old Mr. Stapleton resolved to sell, and 
to return to England with the amount they 
might realize, and there to spend the remainder 
of his days. 

Tt was not difficult to find a purchaser, for 
mining property was at a high premium, and in 
a few weeks the old gentleman found himself in 
possession of one hundred thousand pounds. 

By this time the caravan was ready to start on 
its return journey to St. Louis, 

Both Arthur Dixon and William Benson had 
made large purchases of skins and furs, which 
fetched a high price at St. Louis, and considera- 
bly added to the profits of the trip. 

The goods were sold, and then Arthur resolved 
to accompany his father and his younger brother 
to England. 

“T shall give up my roving, adventurous life,” 
he said, smilingly, “now that I am a married 
man; or if you and J, William, should feel in- 
clined, now and then, to set forth with a roving 
commission, the continent of Europe is open to 
us, and that will be new ground to us both.” 

‘William now made a confidant of his brother, 








BENSON.” 


and told him the tale of his youthfal love; and 
told, also, all his hopes, and doubts, and fear. 

“ Does the girl really love you, William 1” ssid 
Arthur. : 

“Of that I can have no doubt,” was the reply. 

“Then, my dear boy, set your mind at eas. 
Take my word for it, you will find no obstacle 
in the way to prevent you, in due time, from 
making her your wife. Why, you have made s 
small fortune by this one trip for your young 
mistress's father. He ought to reward you with 
his daughter's hand, even though you came to 
him without a farthing—and as the joint heir to 
a fortune of one hundred thousand pounds, be- 
lieve me, he will offer no strenuous objections to 
accepting you for a son-in-law.” 

Arthur spoke truly, 

Mr. Colston was rejoiced to see his young 
protegé again, and highly delighted with the 
success of his adventure. 

Mrs. Colston received him with almost matet- 
nal affection, and if Sarah was somewhat shy 
when she met her youthful lover in the presenos 
of her parents, she made ample amends for it 
when they subsequently met each other alone. 

“ And now, my boy, what reward must I be 
stow upon you for your care of my interests and 
for the risks you have run to serve me!” ssid 
Mr. Colston, one day—a few days after the 
youth's return. ; 

Bashfully, and blushingly, he confessed his 
love, and begged permission to beoome Miss 
Sarah’s suitor. 

Mr. Colston listened patiently. 

« My boy, I will not give you an answer now; 
but I will see your father and brother.” 

The result was that Mr. Colston met the old 
gentleman, and his gon Arthur, and gave his 
consent to the future union of his daughter and 
his young protegé. 

Arthur and his long-lost betrothed wer 
united at the same time, and, having informed 
our readers how the brave boy found his father, 
we must gay adieu, 
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sought a refuge in a wood close by the road- 
side. 

Scarcely had they done so when a fearful flash 
of lightning stretched the hapless Colombe upon 
the earth dead at his feet | 

And Charles, frantic at this sudden and awful 
dispensation of Providence, was removed to a 
house in the city. 

Here he remained some time, attended bya 
maiden of comely presence and great beauty, 
whose sprigktliness banished the thoughts of 
the hapless Colombe, and rendered Charles 
Sanson her devoted slave and admirer. 

On recovering his health and rejoining his 
Tegiment, he learned, to his dismay, that he 
had a rival in the affections of the fair Mar- 
gucritte ; none other than his cousin and friend, 
Paul Bertant. 

Things went on for a time, until one night 
Sansou, mecting his cousin beneath the walls of 
her dwelling, a desperate quarrel ensued, and @ 
deadly combat was the result, Paul being backed 
by a Gascon bully of the old school, Valoiras de 
Polignac, a profligate gambler and duellist. 

The news of the duel soon spread among the 
little garrison of Dieppe. 

The colonel of the regiment, upon being made 
acquainted with the case, summoned his lieu- 
tenant before him, and charged him with dis- 
honouring his regiment by a connection with the 
daughter of the “executioner.” 

To this Charles pleaded ignorance ; but high 
words ensued between them, which ended in the 
impetuous young man breaking his sword upon 
his knee and resigning his commission. 

By this act of folly he had rendered himself 
amenable to a very severe punishment. 

Before, however, that could be carried into 
effect, he fied, and took refuge in the “Clos 
Maudit,” the house of Pierre Joanne, the 
soothsayer and executioner. 


Here he remained some time, his passion for 
the beauteous Marguerite increasing daily and 
hourly, until at last, in a moment of frenzy, he 
Proposed to the old executioner that he should 
marry his daughter and quit the country. 

But, upon no consideration whatever, would 
the girl quit her father. 

Then Sanson proposed that they should both 
accompany him. 

“No, no, my son,” replied the wily old man, 
“that cannot be. I cannot quit my post—it is 
against the law. You must resign all thoughts 
of my daughter.” 

“IT swear I will not. I love her, and will not 
give her up |” was the fierce reply. 

“There is only one way by which you can 
gain her.” 

“Name it. I swear I will agree to it |” 

There was a hidcous leer upon the old man’s 
face ; n sardonic grin of diabolical triumph. 

“You had better not swear too rashly. Do 
you remember what was said to you at the inn 
door, my son ?” 

“I care not what was said. My love for 
Margueritte overwhelms all thought and con- 
sideration. I will call her mine.” 

“Well, so you can upon one condition, and 
only one.” 

“Name it. I will agree to it,” said Sanson. 

“ You had better not. You may repent it.” 

“Never. Again I say name the condition.” 

“That you become my assistant 1" 

And the old man's cyes shot forth an un- 
earthly lustre as he uttered the fearful words. 

For a moment the awful condition attached 
to the hand of the girl he loved to idolati 
caused the colour to fly from his face, and his 
eyes almost to start from their sockets, 

He staggered against the wall, a clammy pers- 
piration broke out over him, and he nearly fell 
fainting to the ground. 

“Isce the proposal has somewhat surprised 
you. You had best think no more of my 
daughter.” 

“Is there no other means by which her hand 
may be obtained ?” at length said the unhappy 
youth, and his head sank upon his breast. 

“None,” was the reply, and the executioner 
looked from under his shaggy eyebrows like an 
old spider as he sees the giddy, buzzing fly 
approaching his finely spun web. 

So horrorstricken was Charles Sanson at the 
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thought, that on the first impulse he was for fly- | 


ing from the “ accursed house.” 

But that moment a doer opened from an inner 
apartment and Margueritte entered the room. 

Never, perhaps, had she looked more lovely, 
and that look, given from eyes that shone like 
the stars on a peaceful night, fe:1 upon the wild, 
impassioned heart of the young man. 

“Give her to me,” he said, “I will brave all 
disgrace and degradation for her sake, I accept 
your condition, though my own head were the 
first to fall.” 

He held out his arms and was rushing to her 
when the old man stepped between them, and 
with a stern look waved him back. 

“You have not heard all the conditions, my 
son,” he sgid, while a grim, diabolical smile 
crossed his withered face. 

“Ah! what mean you? Did you not say I 
should have her hand if I became your—your— 
assistant? Are you going from your word? By 
the heaven above us you shall not.” 

“T do not intend ; but if after you have mar- 
ried my daughter and you have children ?” 

“Well, what then?” 

“ And they should be sons?" 

“Well—well—go on.” 

“They would have to succeed you as the —, 
But I see the plan does not agree with you. Go 
in, my child; to-morrow the lieutenant will 
leave ug and forget you; no matter whether it 
breaks your heart or not.” 

This last remark had its desired effect. The 
young man started from the stupor he had fallen 
into, 


“There is my hand, grasp it. Your daughter 
is my wife.” 

So all absorbing was the passion of the young 
man for the peerless creature that stood before 
him, that the pledge was at once given and ac- 
cepted. 

Charles Sanson, at this one blow, fell to the 
lowest scale in the world. 

The marriage between Chetles Sanson and the 
old executioner’s daughter took place very 
privately, spite of the wishes of the old man, who 
was anxious to make a great affair of it. 

For a time Sanson revelled in dreams of hap- 
piness and bliss with his fair young wife; but 
when the old man claimed his services, he awoke 
to all the horrors of his situation. 

The ferocious old headsman claimed “ his 
bond,” aye, and what was more, would not 
abate one jot of it. He clung to his agreement. 

Some time passed over, when it became the 
fate of one Martin Eslan to expiate his offences 
upon the scaffold. 

At this execution Master Pierre Joanne com- 
pelled his son-in-law to attend. 

To the prayers of his daughter he was deaf; 
to the entreaties of his son he laughed, and told 
him that his name was registered as his as- 
sistant, and that he dare not refuse. 

With feelings of horror the young man went 
upon the scaffold, dragging his limbs up behind 
the old monster who had so unfeclingly forced 
him to this, 

What, then, was his anguish when the execu- 
tioner handed to him a bar of iron, with which 
he was to strike the criminal. 

At the sight of it Sanson fainted away. 

Then arose the hootings and revilings of the 
mob, during which he fled from the scaffold, 
and, with great difficulty reaching the accursed 
house, escaped the vengeance of the mob. 

The house of the headsman was considered 
sacred in those days, and, after many bitter exe- 
crations, the lawless crowd dispersed. 

Hurrying to the chamber of his young wife, 
he fell down upon the floor in a swoon. - 

There was some difficulty in raising arid re- 
storing him, and before that had been effectually 
done, the old headsman rushed into the place. 

“Cowardly poltroon! Why have you disgraced 
me in this-way? It has been with difficulty I 
have escaped the fury of the mob.” 

“Spare him, my father,” said the young wife, 
appealing to him; “you forced him to this.” 

“I—no—you—fool—you have married a 
coward,” and the old man foamed at the mouth 
as he spoke. 

At this Charles Sanson rose uy 
before the woman for whom he ti 
honour and dignity in the world, 


and stood 
ad resigned 





“TI could not strike the blow to-day, it was 
too horrible ; but if you raise your hand against 
her—against the one whom I have sworn to love, 
you will find the blow then will not fail.” 

He threw his left arm round the trembling 
form of his wife, and, with the right uplifted, 
dared the angry passions of the father. 

Staggered by this sudden act, he shrank back 
as the bell from the old church tolled out the 
funeral knell of the criminal. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST VICTIM. 


It became the fate of the unhappy young man 
to lose his wife twelve months after his marr 
age, leaving behind her one son; the old mi 
followed shortly after, leaving Charles Sanson 
his hereditary successor to all the rights and 
perquisites of the dreary scaffold. 

Then he received a decree for him to go to the 
capital, and in 1685 he took up his residence as 
chief executioner at the Halles des Pilori. 

The so-called place was a gloomy, octagonal 
tower, built of wood, and surmounted by a 
wooden lantern with a weathercock. 

The lantern turned on a pivot like the head of 
a windmill, and criminals condemned to the 
pillory were, by this machinery, kept moving 
round. 

In the front of the edifice was a great cross, 
to which bankrupts were obliged to come, and 
there swear that they had ceded all their goods 
to their creditors, and then they received a green 
cap from the hands of the executioner. 

Around the building were shops which the 
executioner had the power of letting. There 
were also attached to the tower, stables, and a 
shed, in which the bodies of the victims were 
placed previous to their burial. c 

It was here a strange fancy took possession of 
the gloomy fanatic, Charles Sanson; from his 
intimacy with scenes of death he conceived the 
notion of endeavouring to restore life to the 
livid corses, and, in fear and trembling, carried 
on his researches during the night, starting 
every now and then at the creaking sound of 
the old weathercock at the top of the building. 

An executioner in most countries is denied all 
communion with his fellow men, and is repelled 
on all sides ; but then, like the Jews of old, he 
had his indemnification, the power of enriching 
himself at the expense of those who defied 
him. 

Among the perquisites attached to his office 
was a smill tax. raised upon all goods brought 
into the market, in the centre of which stood 
his ominous stronghold. . 

After a time, wearied out and disgusted with 
| the Halles des Pilori, he obtained permission to 
leave the place and reside at another part of the 
city. 

Be had not left his old residence long before 
he was called upon to exercise his fearful office 
upon a lady, one Madame Figuet, whose trial 
and history had for a long time caused an 
immense sensation in Paris. 

The father of this lady was a wealthy 
publisher, and who, dying, left upwards of 
million francs to be divided between herself and 
her brother. 

She was young, beautiful, and highly gifted, 
and in the end selected one Monsieur Figuet, 
a councillor of parliament, as her husband. 

There was no affection on her side, for the 
marriage was dictated to her by her brother and 
her aunt. 

The birth of two children tended for a time to 
cement those domestic ties which had becn 
somewhat loosened by the different habits of 
this ill-assorted couple. 

The lady was as extravagant as the gentleman 
was parsimonious ; at first the result of this was 
indifference, then aversion, finally settling down 
into hatred. a 

The latter feeling was not a little augmente 
by a passion the lady had formed fora eae 
of the guard, M. de Montgcorges, and 50 a 
sorbed had she become in her intrigue that she 
disdained to use the ordinary precautions t 
conceal it. or 

It became the conversation of the botiee 
circles, and finally reached the ears of 
husband, 
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A storm of mutual recrimination and rage 
followed the discovery, and the captain was ex- 
pelled the house. 

Her creditors hearing of this came down like 
an avalanche upon M. Figuet, and that so sud- 
denly and in such numbers, as to place him in 
an embarrassing position. 

It was then she resolved to get rid of her 
husband at any cost. 

She consulted fortune-tellers—they failed ; 
she then tried poison, and would have succeeded 
bat for the compunction of a servant, who at the 
last moment saved the life of his master. 

In this plot she failed; and then, rendered 
desperate, she committed the act that brought 
ler under the sword of the Red Man of Paris. 

One evening, as M. Figuet was returning home 
from paying a visit, he was fired upon in different 
‘directions, and fell, strack in no less than five 
ent parts of his body, but although fainting, 
he refused to be taken to his hotel, but insisted 
upon being taken back to the house. 

His wife was refused admission to him. 

A week elapsed before she was arrested. 

Amonk offered to lend her his garments so that 
she might escape to England, but she refused. 

The proceedings against her were hurricd on 
with great rapidity, for one of the conspirators, 
to save his own neck, denounced her and re- 
vealed the plot. 

At hearing all this, Sanson became a prey to 
the most frightful fears, for he foresaw that 
work was laid out. for his terrible office, and his 
whole days and nights were passed in agony and 
Temorse, 

On the 3rd of January, 1699, Madame Figuet 
was condemned to have her head struck off. 





Jacques Morel, the porter, was condemned to | 
le hung, while her denouncer was sentenced to | 


the galleys for life. 


It was in vain the husband and the children 


threw themselves at the feet of the king and im- 
plored for mercy. 


Theking, strengthened in his resolution by the : 


Cardinal Noailles, turned a deaf car to it. 


Deffite, the Criminal Lieutenant of Paris, read ' 


to her the irrevocable sentence. At the end 
of it he looked fixedly at her. 

“T should advise you to confess,” he said, 

“Never, for I have nothing to confess!” she 
replied. 

To this the only reply was the application of 
the “water torture ;” but the first quart, and the 
Preparations for torture of a more formidable na- 
tare, shook her resolution, and she confessed. 

_ “Had the Captain Montgeorges any complicity 
in the crime ?” asked the licutenant, 

“None, by Heaven!” she exclaimed with 
much fervour, * neither by word, act, or deed !” 

Upon the fatal day she was carried to the place 
of execution in a cart, attended by a confessor, 
and in the same vehicle they placed the con- 
demued porter, Jacques Morel. 

A dense crowd obstructed the streets; and 
the balconies of the houses, as well as the 
house tops, were crowded with spectators. 

She was attired in white, a dress that only 
served to set off her resplendent beauty to more 

Vantage, 

As the fatal cart neared the place of doom, 
4 violent storm burst overhead, the lightning and 
thunder were awful in their rage, and the rain 
descended in torrents, but not a living soul moved. 

'Y some mischance a delay of half-an-hour 
took place, during which time the criminal calmly 
contemplated the scaffold, and the black hearse 

‘at was to carry away her remains. 

In that half hour Sanson suffered more agony 
of soul than the doomed woman. 
his oking at the beautiful creature before him, 

1s mind reverted to his first love, Colombe, and 
ae to the fair wife he had lost, and for whose 

love he had adopted his horrible calling. 
f hese thoughts so excited his more than half 
renzied brain, that he lost all nerve and sclf- 
Pomossion when she stepped upon the scaffold, 
Wing gracefully to all around. 
© held out his hand to assist her, but it 
shook with an awful tremor. 

Angelica then fixed her eyes upon Sanson. 

Sir,” she said, “ you will have the goodness 
Atel me in what position I am to place 


Staggered by this extraordinary presence of 


Mind and courage, he had scarcely the power to 
Answer her. 

At length, in a faltering voice, he said— 

“Simply place your head upon the block.” 

She knelt down. and did so, saying— 

“ Pray tell me if I am right.” 

Sanson’s only reply was by lifting up the 
heavy sword, and making it describe a circle in 
the air. 

He brought it down upon her neck with all 
his force, but the head did not fall. 

At this the mob made a rush at the scaffold. 

Another blow fell, and the head rolled upon 
the scaffold ; then, throwing down the sword, he 
tushed through the ranks of the soldiery and 
gained his home, a prey to the most excruciating 
remorse and ageny. 

He had taken unto himself a second wife, and 
at sixty-seven years of age was still a fine, erect 
and vigorous man. He was charitable and 
attentive to his religious duties, and always had 
some half-pence for the beggars, who shrank 
from him as they crowded the porchway of the 
churches. 

He had in his rambles particularly noticed 
one old man, with a long, white beard, and who 
was attended by a little girl of great beauty. 

He tried to make friendly advances to them, 
butwas met with coldness and indifference. 

Shortly after Sanson discovered that they 
had disappeared from their accustomed station, 
and he did not meet them again for some time. 

But one day a pilldrying of the distinguished 
persons took place at the “ Halles de Pilori ;"a 
king’s counsel, a provost, and an assessor had to 
undergo the ordeal, and there among the crowd 
Sanson again eaw them, 

It was not the habit of the Red Man to be 
out late at night, but upon one occasion being 
later than usual, on his way home he was 
attacked by six men, who first shot his atten- 
dant and then bound him with cords, before he 
could offer the least resistance. Then putting 
him on the back of a gigantic fellow, disguised 
‘as a pilgrim, and hence from the size of his 
shell called “ coquillard,” he was carried off, 
in spite of his struggles, to one of the places 
of meeting for beggars, thieves, bandits and 
assassins. 

This meeting was presided over by a broken 
down old man dressed in rags. 

By his side was a large sword. 

This character turned out to be no less than a 
Gascon officer, called De Polignac, and he was 
the head of a band somewhat formidable either 
to meet or to look upon. 

When the Red Man was carried into a lon, 
room, where this hideous band had assembl 
a dead silence fell upon them. 

The malefactors at the sight of the executioner 
shrank back and cowered with fear. 

Sanson gazed round upon this villanous as- 
sembly until his eye fell upon the Gascon. 

“What is this outrage upon my person for, 
and why am I brought hither?” he said. 

“We crave pardon, noble master. We have 
had you brought into our royal presence to do 
thy office upon one of our band,” was the reply. 

“It is not my office to do so, and it is against 
all law and justice until a criminal is sentenced 
; by the High Court.” 
| At this the crowd uttered loud cries, mingled 
‘ with threats, 
| ‘Bring forth the criminal!” roared the 
| Gascon, 
| What was the surprise of Sanson when in the 
person he recognised the very old man that used 
to stand in the porch of the charch. 

The Gascon then approached the executioner, 
and calling him by his old name of Sanson de 
Longval, asked him if he did not know both 
parties. 

“Great Heavens! what do I see !" exclaimed 
Sanson. “ Polignac,” and then turning to the 
old man, “and Paul Bertant, my cousin! thou 
here amongst-——” 

The Gascon at this, by a sign, bade him be 
silent. 

«By the bones of Saint Denis!” he said, with 
a hoarse laugh, “I don’t think there is anything 
to boast of in the trade of either of us three; if 
it were not for our trade thy income would not 
be so good, friend Sanson.” 

“ But what has Paul Bertant done ?” 








“What has he done? What has he not done? 
He has cheated and robbed the band, and, if he 
had not been stopped in time, would have put 
the rope round our necks.” 

“ But you have no right to try him.” 

“We have not only the right, but the might ; 
and what’s more, it's done. And the band only 
wants the Red Seal put to it; eh, boys ?” 

The mob in the place here became furious, and 
shouted out for “ Justice! justice!” 

And the next moment they seized upon the 
unfortunate Paul, and subjected him to great 
torture in order to induce him to confess. 

But all in vain. 

They threw him on to a large fire, then they 
tried to hang him ; but the rope, being rotten, 
broke, and he fell to the ground. 

They shouted and threatened Sanson, but he 
was not to be daunted by them. 

At last they placed Paul’s head upon a rough 
block of wood, and then one struck at him; but 
that only increased his torments, for it inflicted 
a large, gaping wound, and caused him to cry 
out for some one to end his miseries. 

“Slay me, Sanson, ‘rather than let these fiends 
torture me 80.” 

Maddened at the piercing cries of the poor 
wretch, Sanson seized the Gascon’s sword, and 
his cousin lay a corse before him. 

Then the prediction that the old soothsayer 
had told him, the first day he saw him, that he 
would slay his cousin, flashed across his mind, 
and, reeling back, he fell senseless to the 

und. 

The next day Sanson was found by some pea- 
sants, lying senseless in a ditch. 

He was at once recognised and taken home, 
and carefully attended by his wife and surgeon. 
It was a long time before he recovered from the 
effects of his nocturnal adventure. 

The death of De Polignac was somewhat 
novel one, and came quite unexpectedly upon 
him soon afterwards. 

He and his band had laid a echeme for robbing 
a rich ecclesiastic. 

They disguised themeelves ag archers, taking 
with them one of their fraternity as a captured 
highwayman, to receive the last consolations of 
religion before he was hanged. 

The “farce” of an execution was to be gone 
through, and, while the assembled crowd was 
looking on, the band was to take advantage of 
it, and plunder the good old man’s house. 

There had been a difficulty as to who was to 
be the man to play the suspended criminal. 

This was soon got over by their captain, the 
Gascon. 

“The dice shall decide, my boys,” he said. 
“That will be the fairest way. And the man 
who loses, if he shrinks or refuses, shall be 
pistoled on the spot.” 

“ Agreed ! agreed!” and, forming themselves 
into a circle round the table in the well-fur- 
nished room where they met, they at once went 
to work to decide the affair. 


For a time it was very doubtful, for each was 
trying to get the better of the other ; but at last 
the dice decided that the man was to be the 
Gascon himself. 

There was a loud shout of langhter at this, 
and more than one of the others objected, because 
the Gascon had been selected to lead the way 
into the house. 

“No, no, my boys,” said the burly Gascon ; 
“fair is fair, I never shrank yet from anything 
I proposed, and so here lam ready. Soto work, 
and lose no time.” 

Being taken to the neighbourhood of the house 
they designed to plunder, his arms were bound 
behind, and, a barrel having been procured, he 
was mounted on it, and, a cord being adjusted 
round his neck, was made fast to the stout branch 
of a tree. 

When all was ready, suddenly, and before 
they were aware of it, a band of real archers 
appeared upon the scene, 

In an instant there was a retreat. In their 
confusion the barrel was knocked from the feet 
of the Gascon, leaving him dangling in the air ; 
and, the archers being busy in trying to capture 
the others, a few minutes settled all the worldly 
affairs of De Polignac. 

(To be continued.) 
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, | travel, and, though yet but a boy, he gained re-| desire in milder terms, perhaps he might have led 
TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. wane and esteess among some of the most learned | out those that he should now find would not b 
Sr aeaa men abroad. driven out.” 


XIII.—SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


HILIP SIDNEY, or Sydney, who 
was fondly called by his contem- 
poraries “the darling of his 
time,” was the eldest son of Sir 
Henry Sidney, an eminent public 
servant of Elizabeth, who, for 
many years, administered affairs 
inIreland, which country was first 
divided by him into counties. 

= Sidney’s birth-place was Pens- 

hurst, in Kent, Pleasantly situated in the valley 

of the Medway, the old mansion, modified by re- 
buildings and rgements, is yet standing. And 

a fine oak still stands in the park, the seed of which 

was an acorn planted on the day of Philip’s birth. 
The date of that event was the 29th of Novem- 

ber, 1554, and he had his Christian name given to 
him from King Philip, then recently married to 














Queen Mary. 

While very young he was sent to Shrewsbury 
School. His father was at the time President of 
Wales, and he chose that place of learning that his 
son might be near to him. 

Sir Fuike Greville was his friend and companion 
from hiv tenderest years, After his early death, he 
thus testified concerning his lamented friend's early 
youth :— 

“Of his youth 1 will re no other wonder but 
this: that though I li with him and knew him | 
from a child, yet I never knew him other than a | 
man, with such staidness of mind, lonely and 
familar gravity, as carried grace and reverence 
above greater years. His talk ever of knowledge, and | 
his very play tending to enrich his mind, #0 as even | 
his teachers found something in him to observe and | 
learn above that which they had usually read or 
taught.” | 

e was so forward in his learning, that when 
only twelve years of age he sent two letters to his 
er, the one in Latin, the other in French. 

Neither of these is preserved, but that which his 
father sent him in return is extant. The latter is 
worthy of being printed in letters of gold, and hung 
up in the ° private chamber of every ingenuous boy. 

We shall dignify this page of the Bors or Exc- 
LAND by culling one or two sentences from it :— 


“ Be courteous of gesture, and affable to all men, \| 


with diversity of reverence, according to the dignity 
of the person. is nothing that winneth so 
much with 20 little cost. 
“Use exercise of body, but such as is without 
ril of your joints or bones. It will increase your 
force and enlarge your breadth. 


“Delight to cleanly, as well in all parte of 
your as in your garments. It make 
you grateful in company, and otherwise, loath- 
some. 

“Think upon every word that you will » 


before you utter it, and remember how Nature hath 
Tam up the tongue (as it were) with teeth 
aud ips, yea zaan nat without (that is sonlalde of) 
the lips, an ening reins, or brit for the 
loose use of that member.” sa 

The long and admirable letter from which these 
valuable tit-bits are culled thus concludes :— 

“Well, my little Philip, this is enough for me, 
and too much, I fear, for you. But if I shall feel 
that this light meal of digestion nourish suything 
in the weak stomach of your young capacity, I will, 
asI find the same grow stronger, feed it with tougher 


food, 
“ Your loving father, 
Bo long as you live in the fear of God, 
“H, Sipngy.” 


From Shrewsbury School, Sidney was removed to 
Christ’s Church College, Oxford. 
During his residence here he formed an ex- 
tem jeous echolastic exercise in Latin. 
fe was only fourteen years of age, and the dis- 
portation took place in prosence of several of the 
nobility, and icularly of his two uncles, the 
. Earls of Warwick and Leicester. 
_ _ At the university his proficiency was very un- 
common. 
| He cultivated the whole circle of the arts and 
sciences, his comprehensive mind aspiring to pre- 
eminence in avery pate: of knowledge attainable 





by human genius lustry. 
He acquired, in cular, a complete knowledge 
of the Greek’ and Latin languages 


ngoagen, and nothing 
could equal the diligence with which he explored 
the stores of ancient literature which had been 
recently imported into Europe. 

Hence, at a more advanced period of his life, he 
was highly esteemed by the universities at home 
and abroad, 

Upon his leaving the university he was sent to 


|house of Sir 


Having obtained from Queen Elizabeth a licence 
to remain away for two years, he set, out for Paris. 
On his arrival there, the French king, Charles IX., 
was highly gratified with his ingenuous manners and 
conversation, and gave him a substantial proof of 
his royal favour by advancing him to the office of 
gentleman ordi of his chamber. 

But this promotion has been generally considered 
net so finch. a proof of real regard as an unworthy 
and ingenious artifice to conceal the design whic! 
was then formed of destroying the French Pro- 
testants, 

Accordingly, he had not held his post above a fort- 
night when he became a spectator of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, that hideous and savage 
slaughter of the Huguenots, which filled all Europe 
with amazement, terror, and indignation. 

During the massacre Sidney preserved his life by 
taking refuge with several of his countrymen in the 
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Francis Walsingham, the English 
ambassador, whose daughter he afterwards mar- 


ried. 

When the danger was over he proceeded on his 
travels. 

At Vienna he learned horsemanship, the use of 
arms, and all those manly and martial exercises 
which were suitable to his youth and high birth. 

He excelled at the tournament, in managing all 
sorts of weapons, at playing at tennis, in diversions 
of trial and skill, in music, in all the exercises that 
suited a noble cavalier ; while his person, his as; 
his discourse, his every gesture were embellish 
with dignity and grace. 

From Vienna he proceeded to Venice, then in the 
very zenith of its po and gl 








His sacred adherence to the precepts of his youth 
guarded him against the dissipations of that luxuri- 
ous city. 

On his return to England he became the delight 


and admiration of the English court, by his‘dignified 
and majestical address, the urbanity of his manners, 
and the sweet complacency of his whole deport- 
ment. 

The queen treated him with peculiar kindness, 
calling him “her Philip,” in opposition to Philip of 
Spain, her sister's husband. : 

When she was on a visit to Wanstead, Sidney 
composed a masque to amuse her majesty, called 
i Lady of May,” which was performed before 

er. 

Sidney was naturally of a warm and high spirit, 
#0 jealous of his honour and reputation that he 
could not brook the least intrenchment in either, 
from his equals or inferiors, nor even from persons 
of the highest rank. 

One day, as he was playing at tennis, the Earl of 
Oxford came abruptly into the court, and wanted 
him to give place to him and depart, « forgetting to 
entreat that which he could not lly demand.’ 

Sidney not complying, the earl began to expostu- 
late more roughly, and at last commanded Sidney 
and his companion to leave. 

Thereupon Sidney calmly answered— . 

“Tf his lordship had been pleased to express his 


|| . The preparations went on with 
cheerfuin 








This answer blew up the earl into a flame, and 
made him scornfully call Philip a Puppy. 

A crowd gathering about, Sidney, with someshary 
words, led the way out of the tennis court, and the 
great lord continued his play, not much to his repa: 
tation. 

Sidney ex ted satisfaction, and sent a gentlemax 
of wealth, a brother of Sir Walter Raleigh, upon 
that errand tothe earl. The latter, thereupon, re 
solved to give his young antagonist a challenge. 

In the meantime the Privy Council interposed, 
and endeavoured to reconcile them, but in vain. 

The queen, therefore, undertook to do it, and laid 
before Sidney “the necessity in princes to main- 
tain their own creatures as degrees descending 
between the people's licentiousness and the 
anointed sovereignty of crowns, and how the 
gentleman’s insult of the nobility taught the 
peasant to insult upon both.” 

To this Sidney replied with all due reverence— 
“That place was never intended for privilege to 
Wrong j witness herself, who, sovereign soever she 
were by throne, birth, education, and nature, yet 
was she content to cast her own affections into the 
same moulds her subjects did, and govern all her 
rights by their laws.” 

Again he besought her majesty to consider that 
although the Earl of Oxford were a great lord by 
birth, alliance, and grace, yet he was no lord over 
him; and, therefore, the difference of 
between free men could not challenge any other 
homage than Precedency. 

These truths did not displease the queen, yet she 
persisted in peremptorily prohibiting the duel. 

Bhortly after this he projected an expedition to 
America, without the knowledge or consent of the 
queen or his relatives. This expedition was, 80 said 
his contemporaries, of his own projecting, wherein 
he fashioned the whole body, with purpose to make 
head of it himself. 

His chief associate in the scheme was the great 
navigator, Sir Francis Drake. 

t vigour and 
ess, Through Sidney's interest, nothing 
rake could ask was 


When all was ready, Drake repaired to the fleet 
at Plymonth, having promised Sidney that when 
all was ready for a start, he would to him with 
due secresy a message to that effect. 

The letter came according to agreement. Just at 
the nick of time, the English court had advice that 
Don Antonio, a candidate for the throne of Por- 


in the way of supplies that 


' refused. 


tugal, was coming to England, and intended to land 
at ermcath To use the words of a contemporary 
annalist :— 


“Sir Philip, turning occasion into wisdom, puts 
himself into the employment of conducting up that 
king, and under that veil leaves the court without 
suspicion ; overshoots his father-in-law (Sir Francis 
Walsingham), then Secretary of State, in his own 
bow; and comes to Plymouth, where he is received 
with @ great deal of ‘outward pomp and compli- 
ment,’ 

As he was about to embark, the queen, who had 
become privy to his design, and who was unwilling 
to risk a person of his worth in an employment so 
remote, sent messengers to stay him, or, if he did 
not readily comply, to stop the whole fleet. 

. Thus he was most reluctantly baulked in his 
lesign. 

On his return to court, he was appointed 
Governor of Flushing, one of the cautionary towns 
delivered by the Dutch to Queen Elizabeth, who was 
assisting them in their magnificent and heroic 
struggle against their Spanish oppressors. 

In the course of the campaign there was, at Zut- 

hen, a sudden and un aki . Sidney 
tened to the fight without leave, and as a 
volunteer. 

In the charge, his behaviour, conspicuous even 
among 80 many heroes, excited the admiration both 
of friends and foes. 

At the second charge, his horse was shot under 
him, but he immediately mounted another, and was 
again in the thickest of the battle. 

In the next encounter, he charged right through 
the enemy’s ranks, and came upon their entrench- 
ments, 

At that moment a musket-ball hit him in the 
thigh, “three fingers above his knee, and the bone 
was broken quite in pieces.” 

In spite of this, he endeavoured to cha: 
more, but the horse which he rode was restive and 
unaccustomed to his rider, who was unable now to 
manage him, 

Unwillingly, he returned to the camp, a mile and 
a half distant, suffering intense pain, but refusing 
the aid of the squire, who offered to lead his horse, 

It was on his way that the incident occarred 
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which more than any other is associated with his 


| We repeat it in the words of his friend, Fulke 
Greville, Brooke :— 

“Passing along the rest of the army where his 
wncle, the general ( Earl of Leicester), was, and 
being thingy with excess of bleeding, he called for 
drink, w! was presently brought ; but as he 
was putting the bottle to his mouth he saw a foot 
soldier along, who had eaten his last at the 
same feast, ghastly casting up his eyes at the bottle, 
which Sir Philip perceiving, took ‘it from his head 
before he , and delivered it to the poor man 
with these words, ‘Thy necessity is r than 
mine.’ The soldier having Sidney pledged 
kin a the reerander of the crane 

generous viour of our gallant knight 
oaght not to without a panegyric, : 
_ All his of bravery, his politeness, his learn- 
ing and courtly accom: ents, do not reflect so 
much honour upon him as this one disinterested, 
tmly heroic action, 

It discovered so tender 
and benevolent a nature, |} | 
a mind so fortified against \ 
pain, a heart 80 overflow- 
ea te Slleve, I oppos 
ment 9) 
sition to the vidlent call 
of his own necessities, a 
poor man languishing in 
the same distress as him- 
self, that none can read it 
without the highest ad- 
miration. 


Bravery is often consti- 
tutional; love of fame 
maybe the motive to feats 
of arms ; @ statesman and 
§ courtier may act from | 
interest ; but a sacrifice so 
generous as this can be 
= only by one rho ts 

as we as 
aman noble mnindied an 
gloriously compassionate, 
as Sidney was, 
Sidney languished for ‘ 
some days after he re- \ \ 
deved that wound which 
Proved to be mortal. 

The States of the Ne- 
therlands requested of the 
queen, and of his noble 
friends, that they might 
have the honour of bury- 
ing him at the public ex- 
test, But Bieateke ie gard to his th 

at, But Eli: t re; to hi st wort 
= accomplish ments, gave order for iis burial at 

ex) 


° ‘pense. 
Hs honoured dust lies beneath the cathedral of 
‘aul’, 


Among other of the treasures of the former 
edifice destroyed in the Great Fire, was a tablet 
with these words engraved thereon :-— 

“England, Netherland, the Heavens, and the Arts, 

¢ Soldiers and the World have made Sixe Parts 

Of the noble Bydney ; for none will suppose 

‘That a small heap of stones can Sydney enclose. 

His body hath England, for she it loved ; 

Netherland his blood, in her defence shed. 

‘The Heavens have his soul, the Arts his Fame, 

All Bouldiers the Griefe, the World his Good Name.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 163.) 
———_+—_—— 
A MISUNDERSTANDING. 
A Youxe gentleman who had been paying—under 
Protest from her rich father—his addresses to a young 
lady, and had almost given it up as a hopeless case, 
iene an eligible situation in a foreign mercantile 


Meeting a lady of his acquaintance, soon after he 
had arranged tS abroad, he said to her, E 
you will promise never to tell it to any one 
confide to 
lady h, no ! of 
He whispered in her ear— 
ify fortune is made—I am going to Havre.” 
you don’t say 80? When 
Next week.” 
-y separated, and the next day the father of the 
qn lady appeared before our hero, flourishing a 
1g cane in his right hand, demanding to know “ by 
what authority he had proclaimed that he was about 
marry his daughter. 
¢ young man denied the “ soft impeachment.” 
«You did!” roared his wouldn’t-be-father-in-law ; 
eet told Mrs. Three-em dash that you were going 
have her next week !” 
id 80 I am—to sail for the port of Havre—in 
the Humboldt,” 





ou @ secret.” 
course I’ll never mention it,” said the 


« 
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THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK. 
By the Author of “ Bop LUMLEY’s SECRET.” 
a 
CHAPTER XLI.—(continued). 


pl and a man in the larboard 
shroud of the foremast was binding 
up one of his arms with the sleeve 
of his shirt, which he had torn off for 


she mEpaee. 
. The eads of several men were 


rotruded from the entrance of the 
ptain Waring’s party made casi 





: te, and one of th had his 
ap) ce, and one of these men 
bandaged, ” 
“Weare ina unfortunate position, sir,” said 
the chief officer, replying to the question of Captain 
Waring. “Captain ler, I am sorry to say, has 


“AT THAT MOMENT OAPTAIN BOWLER RECOGNISED OUR IERO.” 


not been sober a day since we have been at sea, and 
has been for some days in a state bordering upon 
madness. Yesterday and to-day he has been under 
the delusion of a plot against him, and this evening 
he made a sudden and unprovoked attack upon 
several of the crew with a cutlass, and one of them 
is seriously, if not mortally, wounded.” 

“This is a sad state of affairs,” said Captain War- 
ing.‘ Where is Captain Bowler?” 

“He is now in the cabin, sir, maddening himself 
with brandy,” replied the mate, 

“Who wus it answered my hail ?” inquired Cap- 
tain Waring. 

“Captain Bowler in the first instance,” replied 
the mate. ‘It was I who answered your second 
hail ; but it was Captain Bowler whocried ‘ Mutiny!” 

“ Had the men attacked or threatened him ?” 

“They refused to work the ship, and the engineer 
stopped the engines; but so far from any violence 
being offered or threatened, the men took refuge 
in the forecastle, or fled into the rigging. 

At this moment Captain Bowler reeled upon deck, 
wielding a bloodstained cutlass, 

His face wore a dark flush, and his eyes were blood- 
shot and staring. 

“So you have come !” said he, staggering forward, 
“My men are in a state of mutiny, captain, and I 
want your help to reduce them to obedience. Come 
out. of that, you mutinous dogs !” 

He advanced towards the forecastle as he uttered 
the last words, brandishing the bloodstained cutlass, 
but before he reached it Captain Waring caught his 
left arm with a firm grasp. 

“ Gently, Captain Bowler |” said he, calmly. “Leave 
your mutinous crew to me, and I will answer for their 
obedience.” 

“ Zounds |” roared the drunken captain, stamping 
his foot upon the deck. “Is this my ship? Nobody 
shall command here but myself. Where is that 
scoundrel, Smith ? I will make a spread eagle of 
him, and then cut him into mince-meat.” 

“ Fall into line across the deck !” exclaimed Captain 
Waring, catching the attention of his men by a mo- 
tion of his disengaged hand, whilst he kept his eyes 
fixed upon Captain Bowler. 





As the six aailors executed this manwuvre, Tom 
Lester apy ed the two captains. 

“Seize his other arm !” said Captain Waring, in a 
whisper. 

At that moment Captain Bowler saw and recog- 
nised our hero. . 

The effect was electrical. ‘ 

He dropped the cutlass, and extending his arms 
before him, with the fin; spread out, as if to pre- 
vent the nearer ap} of the dreaded 1 apparition, 
threw himself back so violently that Captain Waring 
lost his hold of him. 

He retreated in the same attitude until he reached 
the bulwarks, and then sank down upon the 
deck, with his face averted, and his arms still ex- 
tended. 

“We had better get him into the cabin, sir,” said 


ead | Captain Waring, turning to the chief officer, “I 


am satisfied that he is not in a fit state to command, 
and the shock which the sight of this gentleman has 


given him ma: vate his delirium.” 

No sooner did Captain Waring and the chief officer 
endeavour to raise him, 
than he struggled s0 
violently that the aid of 


a couple of ihe aoe i. 
necessary to ge! 
the cabin. 

The brandy which re- 
rotything with which the 
ev ig which the 
madman could injure him- 
self or others, was then 
removed, and the door was 
locked on the outaide. 

“rT have no authority 
here, of _ course, 
Captain Waring, address- 
ing the chief officer ; “ but, 
if you feel yor to be 
justified in assuming the 
command of the ship, and 
running back to the near- 
est British port, I shall be 
. happy to back report 

to the owners by my own 
: evidence.” 

“T think that will be 
the best thing that could 
be done, sir,” rejoined the 
mate. “I am satisfied 
eat the ms lives are in 

langer so long as in 
Bowler commands. Pyon 
think that I shall be justi- 
fied in that course ?” 

“Most decidedly,” re- 
sponded Captain Waring. 
“ And, in confining Captain Bowler in the cabin, and 
depriving him of the means of getting intoxicated 
until you can communicate with the owners. ly 
name is Waring, and my ship, the ‘ Wanderoo,’ 
belongs to Chambers and Peterson.” 

The men were now coming forth from their hiding 
places and their perches in the shrouds and on the 
yards, and many a heartfelt ‘God bless you, sir!” 
followed Captain Waring, as he descended the ship's 
side and entered his boat. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
HOME, 
THE calm in which the “ Boadicea” was met by the 
“Wanderoo” was succeeded next day by a favour- 
able breeze, which lasted until the latter vessel cast 
anchor in the harbour of Plymouth, 

In that port Tom Lester again trod his native 
soil, after an absence of more than four years, and 
immediately set out for Lyme Regis by railway, 
accompanied, at his earnest desire, by Lizzie Fenton 
and her mother. 

“ How surprised my uncle will be to see me!” 
said he, as he jumped from the train at Axminster, 
and assisted his fellow-travellers to alight. “He 
probebl believes implicitly that I became food for 

ishes when I was upset in the Hooghly; for old 
Bowler was not in a condition to understand whether 
he saw me in the flesh or the spirit.” 

“Tam afraid you will render the surprise doub! 
is ble by taking strangers to the place wit! 
you,” observed Mrs. Fenton, as she stepped into the 

omnibus, 

“So much the better,” rejoined Tom, laughing. 
“Tt will serve him right; but you need not mind 
his surprise or his disagreeableness. I am my own 
master now, and the place is my own; and who has 
a better right to be there than my future wife and 
her mamma?” 

“T hope there will be no unpleasantness,” said 
ay iable wish, dear Lizzie,” rejoined 

very amiable wish, my dear Lizzie in 
Tom, opat one the realizavion of which could be 
only on the eve of the millenniam. I do 
not feel like rushing into the arms of the man who 
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incited Captain Bowler to murder me, as plainly as 
he could without actually saying, ‘Kill him! I 
assure you; and it cannot be very pleasant for my 
uncle, after supposing me dead and himself the 
rightful owner of the property, to find me alive, and 
his venerable nose put out of joint.” 

Lizzie smiled ; and the omnibus went up hill and 
down hill, until it stopped at the corner of the road 
to Sidmonth. 

Tom jumped out, and, having assisted Lizzie and 
her mother to alight, gave an arm to each, and 
turned to the right. 

A short walk took them to the patrimonial man- 
sion of the Lesters, and our hero’s heart, notwith- 
standing his jauntiness, beat quicker than its wont 
as he threw open the gate, and walked up the long 
gravel drive to the porch. 

“Tt was there where I crouched down to listen to 
the conversation between my uncle and Captain 
Bowler, to the overhearing of which I probably owe 
my life,” said he, in a subdued tone, as he pointed 
to a mass of hydrangeas and rhododendrons beneath 
the dining-room windows. ‘Is my uncle dead or in 
town, I wonder, that the blinds are drawn down ?” 
he added, as he glanced up at the windows. 

His summons brought to the door a servant whom 
he had never seen 
equally unknown, 

“Ts Mr. Lester at home ?” said he. 

“He is not, sir,” replied the young woman. “He 
is in London.” Y 

“It is of no consequence,” said Tom, motioning 
to Lizzie and her mother to enter, and followin; 
them. “I shall write to him, and apprise him of 
my return to England. You do not know me, I see. 
I/am Mr. Tom Lester, his nephew, and, as this 
place belongs to me, I am at home, you see.” 

‘Tho young woman changed colour several times, 
and seemed not to know how to act. 

“You had better see the housekeeper,” said she, 
after a pause. 

“Mrs, Jennings!” exclaimed Tom. 
respected old lady still here ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young woman, brighten- 
ing alittle. “I will send her to you directly. 

She threw open the drawing-room door, as she 
spake; and ran off as Tom followed the ladies into 

e room. 

Mrs. Jennings made her appearance in a few 
minutes. 

“ Master Tom |" she exclaimed, on seeing our hero. 
“Ts it really you? Why, it was given out that you 
were dead |” 

“Tt was hoped so, I daresay, Mrs. Jennings,” re- 
turned Tom, shaking the old lady’s hand. “If I 
had not had as many lives as a cat I should long ago 
have been food for the fishes of the Indian Ocean, 
or left my bones to whiten in the wilds of Australia. 
So my uncle believes me dead? I suppose he had 
information to that effect from Captain Bowler ?” 

“Nes, sir,” replied the housekeeper. 

“You are aware, I believe, that my uncle acted 
as my guardian ard the trustee of my patrimonial 
estate ?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded Mrs. Jennings. 

“J shall write to my uncle by this evening's 
mail,” continued our hero. “In the meantime, 
show Miss Fenton and her mamma the beat bed- 
rooms, and then we shall be glad of tea.” 

While Lizzie and her mother were changing their 
dresses, Tom walked from one to another of the 
familiar rooms on the ground-floor, and looked out 
upon the lawn, the garden, and the shrubbery, re- 
calling a score of well-remembered objects. 

After tea they strolled through the grounds, and 
Tom, having obtained from the housekeeper the key 
ofa gate at their extremity, led his companions, 
who were charmed with all they saw, towards the 
Holm Bush, where they sat down upon one of the 
seats provided by the corporation of the ancient 
borough for the comfort of visitors, and looked 
down upon the blue sea and the harbour whence 
our hero had set forth upon that memorable voy- 
age, which, though it had commenced so inauspici- 
ously, and the goal proposed had never been reached, 
had conducted him to affluence, and the prospect of 
a charming and amiable wife. 

They were about to return to the house, when 
they saw coming towards them from the direction 
of the town, a dark-whiskered, brown-faced young 
man, who looked liked a master mariner, and upon 
whose arm hung a pretty and neatly-dressed young 
woman, 

“Dick, as I live!” exclaimed our hero, “I was 
going to ask you to excuse me while I went into 
the town to look him up. Dick, ahoy !” 

“Tt is never Master Tom !” said the young man, 
in a tone of surprise. “Yes it is. Do you see, 
Polly ? It is Master Tom!” 


“Tas that 


fore, and to whom he was place 





“{ think you might call him Mr. Lester,” ob- 
served Polly. 
“Dick, my boy, how are you?” said our hero, 





shaking the honest fellow’s hard, brown hand as he 
and Polly came ‘up. 

“Tam gad to see you looking so well, Dick,” 
said Mrs, Fenton, extending her hand. “ ‘You must 
excuse my calling you Dick, for I have really never 
heard your hame.” 

“Dick Fid, ma’am,” returned the 
shaking hands with Mrs. Fenton and 
“Welcome to the old country, ladies.” 

“Have we the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Fid ?” in- 
quired Tom, with a glance at the blushing Polly. 

“That is she, Master Tom,” replied Dick. “We 
have been spliced about a year, and I do think as I 
have got about as good a wife as any in Lyme.” 

“Tam aure of it, if the face is any guide,” re- 
joined Tom, whose compliment caused a vivid blush 
to mantle on the young woman’s dark cheeks ; “ but 
Iam glad to hear you say 60, all the same. Now 
come and have a bit of supper with us at the old 
house, and we will have a chat about old times.” 

Mrs. Fid would fain have been excused, but Tom 
would not part with Dick, nor hear of his accom- 
panying them without his wife, and so they all 
proceeded to the house together, and there never 
was a more cheerful supper-party than the one 
which celebrated our hero's return to his native 
and his ancestral home. 

Dick had become a partner in a shipping firm 
engaged in the coasting trade, and commanded one 
of the vessels of which he was part owner himeelf. 
He was a thriving and a rising man, and often 
blessed the day when he left his native town to 
accompany Tom Lester on his adventurous voyage. 


CHAPTER XLIM, 
A PLOT. 
CAPTAIN BowLER was brought to London in the 
custody of a couple of constables from Falmouth, 
into which port the ‘‘Boadicea” had been taken by 
her temporary commander. 

In consequence of his making a counter-charge of 
insubordination and mutiny against the officers and 
several of the crew of the vessel, and also for the 
purpose of procuring medical evidence as to his 
state of mind, he was remanded for a weck. 

In the meantime, the “‘ Wanderoo” had arrived in 
the Thames, and Yankee Palmer was taken before a 
magistrate, charged with attempting to murder our 
hero and to scuttle the ship, and remanded for the 
attendance of Tom Lester. 

It happened, therefore, that both prisenera were 
taken to the Thames police-court for re-examination 
on the same day. 

Mr. Leater, who had been brought to the metro- 

lis by a letter from Captain Bowler, imploring 

im to interest himself in his behalf, had in the 
meantime received a letter from our hero, informin, 
him, in the curtest terms, of his return to England, 
and requiring an account of his trust at his earliest 
convenience. 

He was astounded by the evidence which this 
letter afforded of his nephew's existence, and it gave 
him an inducement to visit Captain Bowler which 
would not otherwise have existed. 

The captain had informed him on his return from 
Calcutta, after the voyage which our hero and Dick 
Fid involuntarily made with him, that his nephew 
had been drowned by the upsetting of a boat in the 
River Hooghly, and thia story was implicitly be- 
lieved by both parties, to the nefarious compact of 
which our hero had been a hidden witness. 

Mr. Lester's impression upon receiving Tom’s 
letter was that Captain Bowler had deceived him ; 
and it was with a cold and somewhat stern counte- 
nance, therefore, that he addressed him in the 
atrong-room at the police-court, to which he ob- 
tained admission by the use of a means of influence 
which even policemen are not always proof against. 

“My good friend,” exclaimed Captain Bowler, 
pressing his hand, “{am sorry you should find me 
in such a place as this.” 

“You seem to have brought it upon yourself by 
your own weakness and folly, Captain Bowler,” re- 
turned Mr. Lester, coldly. 

“True, too true,” said the captain, with a sigh. 
“ But don’t you reproach me, Mr. Lester. It is that 
infernal affair of yours that has been the ruin of 
me.” 

“ How so?” inquired Mr. Lester, in surprise. 

“ After that night in the Hooghly I could not 
rest,” replied the captain, averting his countenance, 
“The lad haunted me wherever I went, I saw his 
white face looking up at me from the water—saw it 
dimly in mist and fog—caught sight of it at times 
in the rigging. Ihave started to see it beside me 
in a boat, or to find it at my shoulder as I paced the 
deck, I drank to drive it away, and drink and 
memory together drove me mad, I believe.” 

“Do you not know that the lad is alive?” in- 
quired Mr. Lester, with increasing surprise, 

“ Alive !” cried Captain Bowler, starting, and 
turning his widely distended eyes towards his 
visitor, 


oung sailor, 
jizzie in turn. 





“T have received a letter since my arrival in 
town announcing his return to England, and re- 
geiring me to render an account of my trust,” said 

r. Lester. 


“ Alive !” repeated Captain Bowler, scarcely able 
to realize such a startling fact. “Then it was Tom 
Lester in the flesh that I saw upon the deck of my 
vessel on the night when Captain Waring came 
aboard in answer to my signals for help! Yet 
there are witnesses who would swear that they saw 
him sink bencath the dark waters of the Hooghly, 
never to rise again |” 

“T thought you had deceived me, Captain Bow- 
ler,” rejoined Mr. Lester, ‘but I see now that the 
lad’s escape is one of those marvellous events which 
sometimes occur, and which seem to op} and 
baffle the deepest calculatione ; unless, indeed, you 
were yourself deceived by the supposed witnesscs of 
his death.” 

Captain Bowler shook his head. 

“He must have been carried out of sight in the 
darkness, and picked up by some boat,” said he. 
“There are boats, European or native, going up or 
dawn, oF across, the stream at every hour of the 
night.’ 

“What is to be done ?” said Mr. Lester, after a 

use, : 

Captain Bowler shook his head again. 

“What can be done?” said he. “TI hoped, as I 
had done my best for you in » very risky affair, 
that you would do what you could for me.” 

“T beg pardon, sir,” said Yankee Palmer, in a 
low voice, ‘didn’t I hear you mention the name of 
Tom Lester ?” 

Both gentlemen turned their eyes towards the 
American, and Captain Bowler answered jn the 
affirmative, 

“T know him,” said Palmer. “He is the prose- 
cutor in one of the charges against me, and a wit- 
ness in the other case. I hate him! He has come 
across me in a particularly unwelcome manner on 
two or three occasions, and I would do anything to 
have him under my foot !” 

“What are the charges against you ?” inquired 
Mr. Lester. ‘ What are you likely to get?” 

“ Transportation !” replied Yankee Palmer, 
shrugging his shoulders. “They will find it difficult 
to convict me of the charge of attempting to kil 
your nephew, but they cannot help convicting me 
of attempting to scuttle the ship.” 

“What made you speak to me?” inquired Mr. 
Lester. 

“T gathered from what I overheard that you 
wanted to be rid of this young fellow,” replied 
Palmer. 

“Well 2” 

“Well, if I was at liberty, you eee, I could dy 
anything you wanted done." 

“But you are sure of a conviction 

“Aye, sir; but with a bit of help 
escape.” 

“1 see you want me to help you to escape, that. 
you may repeat your attempt upon young Lester ?” 

“That is it, sir.” 

Mr. Lester took two or three turns across the 
gloomy room, with his eyes turned towards the floor. 

Whust the American awaited with anxiety the 
result of his cogitations, the policeman in the 
passage without opened the door. 

“Now, Captain Bowler!” said he. “I suppgre 

ou are going now, sir?” he added, addressing Mr. 
Lester. “J shall be relieved directly.” 

“Tn another minute,” returned Mr. Lester, 

“You will do what you can for me, sir ?” said the 
captain, as he rose to go out. 

“Aye, what I can,” replied Mr. Lester, in a pre- 
occupied tone, and without looking at him. 

Then the captain went out, and he was left alone 
with Yankee Palmer. 

“Quick!” he exclaimed, taking off his coat. 
« We are both spare men, and on such a dark after- 
noon the difference of features will not be noticed, 
whilst the storm that 1s coming on will facilitate 
yourescape by driving people out of the streets. I 
Will join you as soon as I can at the first coffee 
shop you come to in Tooley Street.” 

“+ Aye, aye, sir,” responded the American. 

Whilst Mr. Lester had been speaking, they had 
changed coats, and Palmer now wore the brown 
dust coat of Mr. Lester, and the latter the blue 
pilot jacket of the sailor. 

i Now then, sir!” said the policeman opening the 
door, and speaking hurriedly. 

Yankee Palmer walked out quickly, and io 
another minute was in the street. 

The policeman was relicved at the same moment. 
and his successor, of course, knew nothing of the 
visitor whom he had admitted to the strong room. 

Mr. Lester listened at the door until he heard 
the change effected, and then tapped with his 
knuckles, 

“Lam ready now,” said he, as the policeman cau- 

' tiously opened the door, 


rou say 7” 
sient I could 
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The man looked at bim with an air of sur- 
tise. 
7 “Your predecessor on the post admitted me to see 
Csptain Bowler,” said he, slipping a half-crown into 
the man’s hand, 

+ all right, sir,” rejoined the policeman, pocketing 
the coin quiekly. 

Mr. Lester slipped out, hurried into the street, and, 
hailing a passing cab, jumped into it, and was soon 
amile away. i 

He had not been Jong gone when the policeman 
thought it advisable to look into the room. 

To his amazement and consternation it wasempty, 
the prisoner was gone ! 

«By jingo the Bird has fiown !” said he, scratch- 
ing his head. “Well, Jem Larkin is a downy 
card, but he has been done this time, and no mis- 
take? 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
AN ATTEMPTED MURDHR. 


Mr, Lestgr found the American waiting for him at 
the coffee-shop in Tooley Street. 

Another exchange of coats was made, and then 
they left the house, and, walking quickly towards 
the'western side of London Bridge, hurried down 
the franite steps leading to the steamboat pier. 

“Do you know Li e Regia !” inquired Mr. Lester, 
as they ‘stood upon the pier, under the bridge. 

“Never was in that port, guvnor,” responded 
Palmer. ‘“ Past the Bill of Portland, aren’t it ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lester ; “but you will have to go 
down by rail from Nine Elms, and your station will be 
Axminster. From there to Lyme is five miles, which, 
if you wish to escape notice, you had better walk.” 


* Aye, aye, sir,” responded the American. 
“arthe ‘corner of the road leading to Sidmouth 
you turn off, and inquire for Mr. iter’s,” con- 


tinued the designing villain.“ Anybody will direct 
you, and when there you must take your own mea- 
sures,” 

~The young fellow is there ?” said the American, 
interrogatively. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lester. ‘I suppose you will 
reed money, as you cannot present yourself at the 
owner's office, and claim your pay. Nothing can be 
cone without money, though what you have to dois 
the price of your liberty, you know. Here are five 
younds, and when I hear that he is dead, if you come 
io me at this address, I will give you asum that will 
take you to another connry 

He took out his purse while speaking, and, after 
counting five sovereigns into Palmer's hand, gave 
him a card, on which he had written his name and 
address when in the metropolis. 

The steamboat at that moment eame alongside 
the pier, and Palmer hurried to get aboard. 

Inless than an hour he was seated in a third- 
ia carriage of the evening train to the south- 
west, 

Ashe leaned back in a corner of the carriage, ob- 
serving the passengera as they passed, without 
being seen himself, he saw Tom Lester walking 
quickly down the platform. 

The young man entered a first-class carriage, and 
the train etarted almost immediately. 

It was near midnight when Yankee Palmer, after 
having watched his intended victim out of the 
railway station at Axminster, found himself before 
our hero’s patrimonial mansion. 

“No time like the present,” he muttered, as he 
looked towards the house, where the lighted win- 
dows on the ground-floor showed him that the 
inmates had not retired to rest. “If I can do it to- 
tight,I will not be seen in the town, and to-morrow 
lcan be far away, and nobody the wiser.” 

Tom Lester was telling Lizzie and her mother 
that Captain Bowler had been committed for trial, 
and that Yankee Palmer had escaped, when the 

ell rang, and a servant announced a stranger in a 
pilot-coat, who wished to see Mr. Lester, and would 
hot give his name. 

“Who can it be ?” said Tom. 

He says you know him very well,” observed the 
‘ervant, 
«Can it be Sinclair ?” said Tom, thoughtfully. 

Perhaps Barnett. Where is he, Susan ?” 

‘ln the hall, sir,” she replied. 

I will go to him,” said Tom. - 

And he immediately rose and left the room. 

Ashe stepped into the hall he saw, and imme- 

tely recognised, Yankee Palmer. 

Surprise for a moment fixed him to the spet, with 
ane id upon the knob of the door ; ‘and the 

merican took advantage of the opportunity to 
Hee towards him with a large knife in his uplifted 

nd, gleaming in the light of the hall-lamp. 
back eo Sprang forward, however, our hero stepped 
ack into the dining-room, and rushed to the side- 
aa upon which stood the mahogany case in 
ich he kept his trusty revolver. 
(To be concinded in our next. Commenced in No. 169.) 





Grackers for the Ingenious. 


*,* ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, aad 
must be accompanied by name and addres. Any puzsle or 
charade received after this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted. 


No Pussle will da accepted wnlass the Solutions are properly 
worked out. Humbered Charades in particular must have 
FULL answers sent with them. 








L 

A river in England ; a boy’sname; a river in England ; 
acounty in England ; ‘arefuge for ships; a town in Eng- 
land; acounty in England; a town in Eogland; ® county 
land 3 Great Britain ; a town in England ; @ cardinal 
3 ’s name ; 8 county in England ; a girl’s name ; 
‘a county in England. The initials read downwards will give 
the name of a celebrated paper of the day. 

H.W. Horn. 








a 
1. A Latin name of the fabled god of war. 2. One of the 
four quarters of the globe. 8. To pull along. The foicials 
read downwards will give another name for deranged, the 
same read upwards will give the verb to stop up. The 
finals read downwards will give the name of an instrument 
used for cating. The same read upwards, part of the verb 


‘9 be" 
HL. Lovisonp. 


m1. 
My 1. 8, 3 is an article; my 4,5, 6,7, 8 is an ordinal 
number; my 8, 24,10, 4,3 fs an animal; my 8, 12,9, 5, 
19,3 isa machine; ‘my 28, 29, 80, 31, 32, 88 is what are 
gained by schoolboys; my 18, 10, 11, 9 isa brake; my 31, 
32,29, 264s a cypher; my 4, 5,7, 21,11, 7, 5,26, 12 is a 
sito ; my 4,12, 11, 10,3 iva traps my 1, 11, 10, 88,7 is 
a mark to shoot at ; my 14, 10.3, 16, 88 istoattire ; my 3,11, 
10, 7, 8 island; my 1, 2, 10, 24,26, 32 isa seat of state; my 
4,8, 24, 18, 8 1s the ses coast ; my 20, 18, 21, 22, 82 is @ 
beast; my 4, 3, 16,4, 5, 24, 25 Isa sitting; and my whole 
is something belonging tothe Bors Ov ENGLAND which is 
soon about to take place. 





HL, Lovisonp. 
1. 

A country of Europe; a musical instrument; a moun- 
tain of England ; a town of Austria; s river of England ; 
a town of Turkey; @ county of England; a town of 
Russia; a river of England: a county of England; a 
pronoun j & province of Spain; a country of Europe. 

‘be initials will give the name of a celebrated story in 
the Boys OF ENGLAND, and the finals, beheaded, the name 
of its hero. 





WILLIAM WHITE. 


v. 

My first is in blue, but not in green ; 

My second isin dirty, but not in clean; 

My third is in scarlet, but not in red; 

My fourth is in Harry, but not in Ned; 

‘My fifth is in sal, but not in stone ; 

‘My sixth is in idle, but not in drone; 

My seventh is in east, but not in north ; 

‘My eighth is in Blackburn, but not in York ; 

My ninth is in iron, but not in lead ; 

‘My tenth is in table, buc not in spread, 

And my whole is @ thrilling tale in the Bors OF 
ENGLAND. . 

WILLIAM WHITE. 


wu 

‘The founder of Rome; a cape in the fouth of Europe; 
an Italian peet; a monument of ancient Egypt; a sea 
god ; one of the Society Islands; an English lake. The 
initials read downwards give the name of a tale in the 
Boys OF ENGLAND. 

GEORGE GUTHRIE. 
VIL. 

‘A river in Germany; a fairy; aa English pouseesion 
in Europe; a river in Asia; a Japanese island; the 
goddess of the morning; a name of Diana; a famous 
county for cider; an ancient people famous for valour; » 
kind of deer ;@ mountain range in Asia; town in the 
south of France; a city famous for wine judge ; a town 
in Holland. The initials read downwards give the name 
of the hero of a tale in the Boys OF BNGLAND. 

GEORGE GUTHRIE. 








VIII. 

A short inscription; a word meaning skill; a sudden 
lond noise ; an insect; a fish ; part of an animal; a ring 
of light. The initials and finals read downwards name two 
of Shakespeare's plays, 





WILLIAM F. TRINDER. 


ANSWERS TO ORACKEBS, No.180. 


I. Sea Bird. IL, Bread; beard, bear, 1ed, ear, bed. JIT. 
Fabricius; Foote, Amesia, Babylon, Reynolds, Ida, Otesi- 
phon, Ispahan, Ulysses, Scaliger. IV. Jerusalem; rum, 
fle, mule, sea, jam. V. Mark Wilberforce; break, rim, 
barn, collar, beam, willow, fire, VI. Darius Codomanus; 
Dejanira, “Anaximander, Rhegium, Ibycus, Ulysses, 
Bimonides, Ceos, Otho, Diana, Ulymplas, Mitylene, Aristo- 
Phancs, Ninus, Ural, Semiramis,” VIL. Blackfriars Bridge, 

II. Duke of Wellington ; ell, tag, don, keg, new, fin, tow. 
IX. Wildfoot, X. Clackmannan, XY, Rdwin J. Brett, 
Fleet Street; Bkaterinoslaf, Donegal, Wharfe, Isere, New- 
market, Julian, Alps, Belfast, Radnor, Evenlode, Teneriffe, 
Teviot. XII. Lifeboat. X1JI. Shakespeare, Walter Scott; 
StockporT, HarlitT, AlemtegO, KennebeC, Ennis, St. 
OmeR, Pennine rangE, Bgypt, Archangel, RusiA, 
FiboW. XIV. “Rome was not built in a day ;"” Robert, 
Mary, iron, tin, yard, mansion, London, Bristol. 

CoBRRECT SOLUTIONS REOEIVED,—MacJohn Venning (2 
letters), A. Clements (you are quite right, it is evidently an 
oversight), H. Fitzgibbon, J.0., W. G. Fox, C. T. W. H. (2 
letters), James Laing (2 letters), J. W. 0. Lawler. 
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Correspondence. 
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©." AU Communications to be addressed to the Editor, Mu. 
Epwin J. Basrr, 178, Fleet Street, B.C. 





*,° We cannot, 
medical advice 


*,* Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 
‘cannot undertake to answer oor Correspondents in ashorter 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid, 


"_* Correspondents who wish to receive replies 
“mut in all cases send STAMPED directed envelopes. 


under any circumstances, undertake to give 
in the columns of this Journal, 





oy post 





Anxious Enqummer.—It would be found impracticable to 
‘specify the Indian tribes that existed in the new world 
vious to its discovery by Christoptier Columbus. There 
, however auificlent evidence.to fastify the vellefthat they 
must have been exceedingly numerous. Within the prée- 
Sent century several trivés have succumbed to cortaln 
irresistible Influences to which they, in common with 
others, have ever been subjected since the arrival of tho 
pale-face upon thcir territory—viz.. discase and warllke 
Conflicts, The immoderate use of spirits has also materially 
asaisted in their decay. 1t would not be unreasonable to 
predict that in the course of a few more years the red men. 
‘will have entirely disappeared before the onward march of 
civilisation. We can only call to mind the following 
tribes : — Seminoles, Tuscaroras, Onondalguas, Oneidas, 
Cayugas, Delawares, Cherokees, Pawnecs. Sioux, Chicka: 
saws, Sacs, Foxes, Shawnees, Iowas, Iriquols, Crows, 
Mohawks, Cheyennes, Mohicans, Kickapoos, Blackfeet, 
Dacotas, Saginaws, Pottowatamies, Iudahocs, Choctaws, 
Creeks, Poncas, and Comanches. 

J. McCa'ntuy.—(1,) It Is not in our power to answer your 
‘question at what hour you should take cod-Iiver oll, nor 
can we advise you respecting which Is the best, light brown 
or dark. If you are under médical treatment, we should 
Imagine that the time is specificd at which the delicious 
draught” is to be swallowed. (2). Your handwriting is 
very Wood, but not too much so for your age. 

3 (3, 














Know NotHine —(1.) The accent on the last word. 2 
‘You will find them explained in“ Walker's Dictionary.’ 

es ardly bold enough. (4.) More mercantile than: 

The building of Saint Paul’s Cathedral com- 

menced on June 21, 1675, and was opened for divine service 

December, 1697, aking $8 years tocomplete, (6.) Yeas very 





conducive to health. 
Tux Hanr.—(1.) Price one shilling. (2.) It ts very Ukely 
that this will be issued in the form you speak of. (3.) 





entleman you speak of slept one night in the casual 

ward of a workhouse, and so became acquainted with the 
art and mystery which he afterwards graphically described 
in the papers. (4.) Practice gradually and with modera- 
tion, and you will find the advantage orit. (5.) There are 
many recipes to make it, but, of course, you can purchase 
it much cheaper. 

Corporat C. J. B.—(1.) Certainly ; you can have the book. 
(2.) There are very often bad cases come before the public 
in the papers, and from that they Judge; but tho wholo 
‘body should not be blamed for the crimes and vices of tho 
few. There is little doubt but there are ayreat many good 
and worthy characters in the British army, and there will 
be more when they are more carefully trcated, aud their 
intellectual wants supplied. 

AN Uncocry Onx. —If you look at the answer to “ Redlaw” 
you will find all your hope topped in that quarter, and 
Wwe are sorry todash your hopes with regard to asituation ; 
your writing and style would not do for any at present. 
‘At 22 years of age your writing should have been very 
much better. Under alt these circumstances, what advice 
can we give you but to stay at home and walt for better 

imes ? 

Runaway Kos.—(1.) We have been told that the application 
‘of mustard to the part affected, ifnot effecting a cure, will 
lessen materially the severity of the pain. (3.) Very in- 
different. ‘Why barrister? (8.) Yes; and it is very much 
required. 

A WHEELWaIGHT.—(1.) We inserted the height for all per- 
‘sons eplisting in the army a few weeks ogo, the standard 
having been altered from five feet six inches to five feet 
eight. (2.) Generally speaking the master hands back the 
indentures to the apprentice. 

Brx.-(1.) We cannot easily inform you, but we should think 
that you can procure them by writing to the sceretary of 
the Law Institution; that is the only answer we can givo 


you, 

Constant Reapsx.—The meaning is that the party 
thoroughly understands, and is capable of taking to pieces 
and putting together each and every part of an engine. 
‘What do you mean by a ‘*nico” profession ? Of course, they 
do not rank so high as officers in the army, 

A Lawren’s Faa.—The salary of the Lord Chancellor, in- 
clusive of £4,000 per annum as Soeaker of the House of 
Lords, is £10,000; the salary of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land 18 £8,000 ; and the salary Sir W. H. Bodkin recelves is 

















£1,200, 

a Urevens.—(1.).Yes; when the time and space will permit 
‘us. (2.) The person to apply to is Mr. Scudamore, Telegraph 
Department, Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 
@. Sousting in the army is at present suspended. (4.) Not 
over 14, 

Tax Mises or LivEnroor,—Get the weight of a soveroign, 
and then go to work and calculate the weight of million; 
the same with a shilling ora penny. It will beadelightiul 
task for any miser to undertake the Job. 

Borrato Biwt.—We have not time to go through the 
numbers, but if you have the back ones you will find it in 
the answer to correspondents in Vols.1 or 2. Not much; 
requires great improvement to fit you for a situation. 

J. R, 8.—(1) You can have the number sent for two stamps. 
(2.) Yes, as a copying clerk. (8.) Consult No. 73 of the Bor's 
ov EWGLanp Journal. 

J. A, Suita.—(1.) Powdered alum. (2) Edin-“ burgh.” 
(@.) At about 14 years of age. (4.) Shortly. Lastly, it is 
more suitable for a merchant's office than a golicitor's. 

Loyal Ben.—Her Majesty the Queen succeeded her uncle, 
William IV, June 20th, 1887, Was crowned June 28th, 1838, 
married February 10th,'1840, and has issue nine ehildren, 

H. Tous.—The nuimbers of the volume of the" Cottaxe Girl” 
Gan bo had on application to our publisher; it has never 
been out of print. 

@. T.—Andrew Dacrow, the great equestrian, died February 
‘7th, 1842, and was buried at Kensal Green. 

SHoaE.—We regret that we cannot Inform you the publishor’s 
‘aine ; perhaps your bookseller can ascertain for yuu. 

KING oF THE ScHOOL.—The numbers you require can be 
sent tor 14 sami” 

 H. Brown. —It can’t be done, having appeared in an- 
other publication. 

TiazR.—You had better consult your pipe-maker or tubacco- 

‘ho will advise you better than we can. 

What" appointment” do you mean 7 

‘A.—ife is not the same Individual. 

T. J. B.—We are not aware that they are of any use. 
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Anan, tro “oP tian July eloratods" John, Pally, bore GRAND GIFTS! GRAND GIFTS! A SPLENDID GIFT! 
In 1757, 0 ‘at Lausanne, in ls ; 
Chel a Pe gt ets es eee: READ THIS! 
“egladons,” born at Brecon, 1766, died 2631, : NEW VOLUME with 
Fightionsl Eiferuont fntiiutlons ‘Tee cost ofa ifestoat, tae or THE 
cluding Ife belts for the crew, skids, and transporting car- No. 184 of the BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
e, 18 £480. Tho average ‘cost of boat-houses 19 £01 BO YS OF ENGLAND. 
and the maintenance of es Being the commencement of the New Volume, we sball 
fime of £20,000. Last year it was the means of saving 1,231 IMPORTANT! present to all our Readers a valuable and 
ives, 


Taaxe Mraxy Mew, who start with telling us they are 
“three Boys of England,” will, perhaps, take our advice 
and stay athome. Get your parents to apprentice you to 
‘a repectable trade, and become, in the course of time, well- 
to-do English cltizens. Half the persons rushing to foreign 

arts, tancying that gold is picked up in the streets, and 
Haménds ‘On bushes, will find themselves grievously mis- 
taken. 

Eaunzst Enquiren.—(1.) Abouttwenty numbers. (3.) We 
havo already given the recipes for the making of coloured 
fires. It will be cheaper for you to purchase them. You 
can have the play, &., sent you coloured for 8d.,footlights 
and slides, 4d. 

Tox SinnETT.—(1.) A'clear description and direction is given 
open. all the tickets ; ablde by them and youcan't go wrong. 
(2.) You will see them advertised in due course. Wit! 
Tesbect to your writing it is not good enough yet foran 


ce. 
Rgpiaw.—The standard of height for recruits for the aay 
Bes been raised from five feet six inches to five foet eight 


08. 
Ong InTERESTED.—It {s computed that in Great Britain there 
are more than 21,000 persons blind ; only 8,000 out of that 
number are under twenty years of ago. 
Jaconus.—(1,) At Warno’s, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
rice 6d. (3.) The price is 1s, 84., ut it does not include 





|. 8. &c.—Look over the corresponding column of No. 46 for 

‘the Information you desire. 

Buiti1ant.—Diamonds are being found in great quantities at 
‘the Cape of Good Hope. 

Boa.—The bites of snakes in Australia arc successfully cared 
by Injection of ammonia. 

Cxisis.—On tho 29th and soth of January, upwards of sixty 
thoasand persons visited the various London parks. 

Cus.—(1.) No; we cannot inform you. 
respectable bookseller. 

H.C. W.—It can make no difference if you send up the 
tickets properly. 

Uncie Nzp.—(1.) We think the bath good until you can 
trust youreelf into the sea or river. (2.) Very good. 


(3.) Apply to some 








CASES FOR BINDING. 


Babeoribers are requested to observe that Cases for Bind- 
ing the ““.NIGHT-GUARD” and “ ALONE IN THR PIRATES’ 
Lain” can be had of the Booksellers for 8d., or 9d. post 
free; and for “ RUPERT DREADNOUGHT” for 1a, or post 
free, la. 2d. The Volumes of the above Works can also be 
had at the following prices :— 

“ Alone in the Pirates’ Lair,” bound in green and gold, 
1s. 94.; or, 28, post free, 
The “ Night-Guard,” bound in green and gold, 23.; or, 
post free, 29, ad. 
“ Bupert Dreadnought,” bound in blue and gold, 4s. ; or, 
post free, 4s, 6d. 


ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NOW READY, 
No. 4 of 


CHEVY CHASE; 


oR, 


THE BATTLE ON THE BORDER. 


Order of your Bookseller CHEVY CHASE. 


TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM HOME. 


‘The above named popular and highly interesting tale, 
being constantly inquired for, will be republished in 


Weekly Nembers, price ld., and Monthly 
Parts, price 4d. 
‘The paper, printing, and pictures will be of the very best 
description, and a very large sale is anticipated. 


Notice, the first numbers shortly. 








Bo-issue, in acheap and complete form, of the Popular 
Btory of the 
YOUNG APPRENTICE ; 


on, 
THE WATCH-WORDS OF OLD LONDON, 


In three Divisions at One Shilling each. 
Rach division will contain, in addition to the numerous 
whole-page Coloured Pictures, abont 24 Illustrations and 
200 pages of reading, bound in stiff covers, cloth back, dic. 
May be had from all booksellers, price le,, or direct from 
our Office, 173, Fleet Street, post treo 1s, 2d. 


THE MIMIC STAGE, 

Onur Renders nre informed tbat all Stages for the Plays 
issued by MR. BRETT will bear his autograph, with the 
following notice pasted on the back :— 

“Mr. Epwin J. Brett's Stage for the Boys or 
ExGuann, YounG MEN oF GREAT BRITAIN, and 
Bors or THE WORLD.” 

Any Stages that do not bear the above notice are only 
imitations of bis Stages, and our Readers are requested not 
to purchase them, 








Mr. EDWmt J. BRETT wishes to call SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the following GRAND GIFTS that have been up- 
wards of twelye months in preparation, and although they 
have cost ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


NO CHARGB 


‘Will be made to the Readers of the BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
‘These Novel and Instructive Gifts, when finished, will 
measure 51 FEET LONG, and will be entitled, 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 
GRAND PANORAMA 


OLD AND MODERN LONDON, 
from the 


BANKS OF THE THAMES. 


An Original and Ilustrated Record of Historical and 
Social Events, introducing many novel and startling 
effects, which will amuse and instruct our Readers, young 
and old, 

E The Views will consist of 
Historical and Celebrated Buildings. 

OUR STARTING POINT WILL BB 


FIRST SCENE.— GREENWICH HOSPITAL, with 
MOVEABLE Ships, Boats, and the Man-of-war, “ Vie- 
tory,” bearing the body of Nelson. 

SECOND SCENE.—TRAITOR’S GATE, TOWER OF 
LONDOS, with MOVEABLE Boats, and a Barge con- 
veying the Princess Elisabeth, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
Captain Brett to the Tower. 

THIRD SCENE.—THE CUSTOM HOUSE, with MOVE- 
ABLS Figures, representing tho Thames Police in pursuit 
of River Pirates. , : 

FOURTH SCENE. —BILLINGSGATE MARKET.— 
Arrival of the Fish and Oyster Boats, MOVEABLE 
Ships, dic. 

FIFTH SCENE. — SOMERSET HOUSE, time 1740. 

: MOVEABLE Boats, Soldiers, &c., in pursuit of Jacobites, 
Fight onthe Thames. _ 

SIXTH SCENE.—FAIR ON THE THAMES, during 
the Great Frost of 1709, showing the Booths, Shows, é&c. 
This Scene, when built up, will represent a perfect 
Model of the Fair on the Thames, 

SEVENTH SCENE.—OLD WHITEHALL, with MOVE- 
ABLE Figures, and the State Barge, with King Charles L, 
and his Courtiers passing! : 

EIGHTH SCENE.—HOUSE OF LORDS, WESTMIN- 
STER.—Grand MOVEABLE Procession of the Lord 
Mayor's Show by Water. Time, 1847. 

NINTH SCENE.—LAMBETH PALACE.—MOVEABLE 
Figures. Archbishop Land being conveyed prisoner to 
Lambeth Palace. 

TENTH SCENE.—THE PENITENTIARY PRISON, 
MILLBANK.—MOVEABLE Figures, Pursuit and cap- 
tore of a Cenvict by the Thames Police. 

ELEVENTH SCENE. — VIEW OF HAMMERSMITH 
during the great Boat-race. Large MOVEABLE Figures 
representing the Oxford and Cambridge crewe, boata, &c. 

TWELFTH SCENE.—PALACE OF HENRY VIIL AT 
RICHMOND, with MOVEABLE Figures engaged in a 
‘Water Tournament. 

THIRTEENTH SCENE.-VIEW OF WINDSOR CAS- 
TLE AND ETON COLLEGE, with grand MOVEABLE 
Proceseion of the Scholars by Water. 


And numerons other Scenes, which we have not space te 
describe. 





IMPORTANT. 


‘With the above will be given the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
LEOTUKB BOOK, containing a full description of each 
building, ‘and an historical account of the principal events 
with which the Moveable Figures aro associated ; making 
the above Grand Gifts HOME AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUO- 
TION FOR FATHER AXD BON. 


NOTICE. 


STAGES of a Novel construction, with full directions 
fer exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA 
Are in active preparation. 





BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, 
PRINTED IN TEN COLOURS, 


REPRESENTING THB 
Fight for the Royal Standard at the Battle 
of Sedgemoor. 

‘This Splendid Pictare will be full of historical interest, 
and worthy a good frame; and we advise our friends to 
order early No. 184, with the 

GRAND PICTURE, GRATIS. 


Also in the same No. will commonce a New Story, entitled, 


MONMOUTH: 
OR THE AXE AND CROWN. 
REMEMBER ! 
In No, 185 will commence 
Mag. JAMES GREEENWOOD'S GREAT NEW STORY 


ot 
JOE STERLING: 
A RAGGED FORTUNE. 


ORDER 
No. 184 of the Bors OF ENGLAND for the Béai 
ietare in Colours, and the New Btory of Sooneooet 
‘No. 183 for the New Story of Jon STERLING, with te 
First Goene and First Sheet of Moveable Figures for ~ 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA, GRATIS. 


NOTICE TO ALL! 


MR. JAMES GREENWOOD, the Author ef “Jack 
STEDFAST," is specially engaged to write for the “ Boys oF 
ENGLAND ” a New Story, entitled, 


JOE STERLING: 
OB A RAGGED FORTUNE. 


‘We believe this will bo one of the best stories Mr. Gresn- 
‘wood has ever written, and our readers may rest ageared 
they have o treat in store. With the commencement ot 
Mr. Greenwood's new story in No. 185 of the BOs oF 
ENGLAND, we shall give the first scene and first sheet 
of Moveable Figures of the Boys OF ENGLAND Grend 
Panorama. 


OR, 








NOTICE. 
“YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN" 


aND 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 


GUIDE-BOOKS, 
Price Twopence each ; post-free, Threepence, 

1, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GYM- 
NASTICS. 

2. GUIDE-BOOK FOR WALKING, RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, &c. 

8. GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 

4, GUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING, 

5. GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. 

6, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING. 

E Young Man and Boy who is anxious for 


health should purchaso these Manuals, the best nna 
plest ever + 


ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





NOW READY. 
Part IIL. of 
THE RIVAL APPRENTICES: 
A TALE OF THB RIOTS OF 1780, 
Price 4d. 


PART XLI.of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
18 NOW READY, 
Price Sixpence ; or, Pont free from our office, Sevenpence, 


Printed and Published for the Proprictor, Epwix J. BRETT, 173, Fleet Street, London, B.0, 
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(Prick ONE PENNY, 


“PLY, DICK, FLY!’ CRIED NEWTON RAE. “YOU HAVE KILLED HIM!” 
’ ’ 


DISOWNED; 
OR, A MIS-SPENT LIFE. 
(THE TRUE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE.) 
By the Author of “ 


CHAPTER XIV.—(continued.) 
HERE was a strange quiet in the cedar 
avenue. -” 
. The moon was brightly shining, but the 
branches closed in overhead, and the shadows 
fell darkly and mysteriously on the ground. 


It was such a scene as might haye suggested 
itself to stronger minds than those of the young 
of St. Alban’s as one fitted well for the 
some dark crime, 
erious and gloomy, it took 
spirits 
{an atmosphere of romance 


about it. 

P to bi r ht, and 
even the p know- 
ing that a fierce and serious struggle was about 
to take place, participated in the general feeling 
of pleasurable excitement, 
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This pleasure would have been damped indeed 
had they but known that a dark figure had fol- 
lowed them from the school, creeping warily 
along, and watching their every movement, 
keeping well in the shadow and crouching to the 
ground if one of the lads looked back. 

None of them observed him, however. 

Whoever he was, his dark clothes rendered 
him undistinguishable from the bushes. 

And 80, arriving at the avenue, the boys pre- 
pared themselves for the fight. 

It was a very cold night, so they did not re- 
move their coats, but buttoned thom up as tightly 
an possible round them ao as to prevent theiy 
impeding their movements, 

And so, without maak or other protection, the 
fight commenced. 

The sticks were long and heavy, but both the 
lads were used to them, and while Newton Rae 
and Andrew Marks looked on with cager excite- 
ment, Richard Savage and Harry Douglas eyed 
each other with wonderful coolness. 

The superior height of Harry gave him, of 
course, a great advantage. 

Savage had to depend upon his superior 
&ctivity and coolness. 

In this he was decidedly the best man, for 
whereas he was the challenged party, and only 
desired to punish Douglas for his presumption, 
the latter’s heart was bounding with rage, and 
he had resolved, if possible, to kill his adversary 
ere he left the ground. 

To accomplish this with the heavy weapons 
they had was no difficult task, and as the firet 
blow from Douglas descended on Savage's arm, 
he saw that he must use his best endeavoura tq 
save himself fram broken limba, 

“You had me there, Douglas,” he said, as he 
made a feint. ‘| must reward you for it.” 

And, cre Douglas could parry the stroke, ha 
brought his weapon down upon his adveraary's 
leg with such stinging effect that he cayld not 


Tepreap @ cry. . 

“Well hit, well hit,” said Newton Rag and 
Marks, almost at the same moment. 

This, coming from his own second ag well aa 
the second of Savage, caused 9 deadly glow af 
hate within the byeast of Fi glas, 

It made him tremble, and lese a0 entirely 9 
mastery over himself, that again he s0 falgely 
warded q blow that the stick of his gnutago- 
niet desoended with tremendous force on hia 
shoulder. 

This roused him to a sense of his position 
and es neceeal ity of coolness, ae 

“Jam unlucky,” he said, with a v sorry 
attempt at a iaugh, hs 

“Yea,” returned Bavage ; “because you chal- 
lenged me in an ynjust cause.” 

The slight diverajon caused by these worda 
gave Douglas an opportunity. 

¥ou may be sure he was not slow to avail 
himself of it. : 

Raising his single-gtick quickly, he proyght it 
down with great force on hig adversary‘a left arm, 
almost numbing it. 

Had it hoen the right arm, the fight would, of 
course, been at an end. 

Aa it was, ere Douglas could recover himeelf, 
Richard Savage’s stick gleamed through the air, 
and came with a crash on his adveragry’s head. 

Harry Douglas uttered one groan, and then 
fell on his back on the ground. . 

Savage dropped his aingle-stick in affright, 
while Andrew Marks knelt by the aide of the 
fallen lad, and felt for his heart. 

He could find no pulsation. 

“He is dead !” said be, glancing up in terror. 
“What is to be done now?” 

Richard Savage stood over him mute—trans- 
fixed with horror, 

“Fly, Dick,” cried Newton Rac, scizing him 
hy the arm, “fly ! you have killed him !” 

These words rouscd our hero into something 
like a consciousness of his situation. 

“T can never return to the school after this,” 
he murmured, confusedly ; “if I do, I shall be 
kept there, when Sir Launcelot is so eager to see 
me. What is to be done?” 

“Fly !" again cried Rae ; “ we will explain all. 
Theard your friend—the one who came to sec 
you and fetch you to London—say that he was 
stopping at the ‘Cumberland Arms’ down the 
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lane. Lose not a moment, for when we carry 
his body into the school, there may be pursuit.” 

A sudden panic seemed to have taken posses- 
sion of Richard Savage. 

Not that he felt a coward's fear, 

Former events had proved this, byt he dreaded 
to lose the chance of secing Sir Launcelot Ashton 
on the mosrow, which most certainly he would 
do if he remained. 

“Yes, [had better go,” he said ; “ good-bye, 
Rae. Tell the truth about this; tell them he 
challenged me. God bless you.” 

And, after shaking hands with Newton and 
Marks, he turned hastily to. go. 

At this moment the dark figore which bad 
been watching them, and whidh, during the 
strange duel, had been hidden behind one of 
the large tyees, advanced quickly. 

“Haid there,” cried the newrcamer, “you 
must return to the house with me." 

The boys recognised the voice axid the form 
immediately. . 
They were those of Redford Allen, the usher. 

“J have seen and heard all,” he said, “and 
it is my duty to stop Master Richard's flight. 
You must retusp with me,” he added, turning 
severcly to our hero. 

“TI will not,” returned Savage, resolutely ; 
“though I am innocent of wilfully desiring 
any real harm to Douglas. The investigation 
of this matter would delay my visit to London. 
I must go.” 

And he turned hastily down the avenue. 

Redford Allen sprang forward and seized him 


by the arm, 

But determination to escape gave our hero 
& supernatural strength. 

Quickly he wrested his arm away from the 


6 usher, and as he endeavoured to seize 

im again, he dealt him a blow on the side of the 
head which staggered him. 

Then he took to his heels and dashed away 

along the gloomy avenpe towards the high- 


“J am not pajating an ideal hero—a creature of 
my own ima) } 
made him bol ud pagnanimous! return to 
the house and gtve himself up to the tender 
mopsies of the worthy pedagogue. 

But as Richard Savage was a being of flesh and 
blood, he had the usual weaknesses of hymanity, 
and waa overcome by two feclings—resolute de- 
termination to see Bir Launcelot Ashton on 
the next day, and a error of the deed he had 


dane, 

he with a swiftness which was inoredible in 
ane xo young, he dashed away with Redford Allen 
in full pursuit, 

The ashes, thoygh he was not 4 young man, 
had long legs, ond 
syperabundanoe of flesh. 

Qur hera, therefore, soa found that his pur- 
gpey was pot one to be laughed at ; and, jn fact, 
before a quarter of the Wistance between the 
schog] and the ‘“Cymberland Arms” had been 
traversed, he saw that flight was useless. 

He resolved, therefore, on stratagem, 

Slackening bis speed, as he came toa dark 
turn ip the lane, he threw himself on the 
ground, 

The ysher, of courge, did not perceive him in 
the darkneas, and, daahing round at full tilt, fell 
headlong to the ground, bruising his shina, and 
Polling d¥ex into the myddy ditch. 

Our hero then Rp and once more 
started at full speed for the mn. 

Tho worthy apothecary was not one who rp 
fused a glass on any occasion, and had met at 
the tavern several congenial spirite, with whom 
he was, in spite of the lateness of the hour, 
“keeping it up” in a private room. 

When Savage dashed in at the ian door, 
heated and breathless, with a splash of blood on 
his white muslin necktie, he #0 astounded the 
portly landlord, that he stood for a moment with 
hia hands raised in mute alarm. 

Then he seized Richard by the arm. 

“Tsay, what's all this? What have you becn 
doing? And whom do you want?’ 

Richard drew a long breath to recover him~ 
self a little. 

Then he answered— 

“T’vo run all the way from St. Alban’s school 
with a message for Dr. Héllbrén,” 


j@n—or I perhaps should have’ 


wag also unincommoded by a | hi 








“Dr. Héllbrin! Who is he?” 

“The gentleman that came here this evening 
and took a bed—a tall, thin, old gentleman.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Boniface ; and at once 
making his way towards the private room, 
beckoned Savage to follow him. 

“ Here’s a young lad run from St. Alban’s 
school with a message for you, sir,” said the 
landlord, as he entered the private room. 

“A lad from 8t. Albans!” cried the apothecary, 
starting up. ‘“ Where is he?” 

He expected, at least, to hear that Richard 
had run away. 

“ Here he 1a,” eid the landlord ; “and, from 
the blood on him, any one would think he'd 
been committing a murder.” 

“T cut myself, fellow, as I ran through the 
wood!" ctied Richard Savage, proudly. “Dr. 
Héllbrén, can I have a word with you in pri- 
vate 7” 

I need not detail this interview. 

Jt will suffice to say, that its result was that 
Dr. Hélbrén hastily paid hie reckoning, and, 
with Richard, quitted the inn and made his way 
towards another tavern at some distance, whence, 
mn the following morning, they started for Lon- 

jon, 


CHAPTER XV. 
OUT ON THR WIDE OCRAN. 
BEFORE we commence to narrate the extraordi- 
nary opening of the career of Savage in London, 
we Toust return for awhile to Sir Launcelot Ash- 


n. 

We left him, as our readere will remember, 
standing, sword in hand, in the centre of the 
room jn the old house by the river, after his in- 
tervjew with Mrs. Brett, the worthy mother of 
our hero. 

He was, indeed, in a hopeless condition now. 

The window was far too strongly secured to 
give him any hopes of escape in that way, 
while, guarding the house in other parts, was 
body of ruffians strong enough to have prevented 
the egress of six such men as he. 

With an oath, he returned his sword to its 
scabbard, and paced the room to and fro cx- 
citedly. 

What was now to be done? 

The thought of his position nearly maddened 
him as he reflected on re 

He had vowed to avenge the wrong done him 
by Mrs. Brett ; he had vowed to befriend Richard 
Savage, to tel] him his true story, and to enable 
him, if posaibile, to take that position in society 
to which he had a right. 

But now he fe}t the full force of the taunt 
which Savage's unnatural mother had harled at 


im, 
Truly, Savage would now be alone in the world. 
Buffeted about from que fo another, having no 
one to aid and adviag him, ignorant of his birth, 
he would be ptterly ruined by his unnataral 
parent, and sink inte utter insignificance aod 
poverty, while a word from Bir Launcelot could 
save him. 

This word—if he were in captivity—ooald, of 
course, not be conveyed to him, 

His refloggions, maddening 9a they were, were 
cut short by the entrance vf Bil) Harvey, lone. 

“Well, Sir Layncelot,” he said, as he closed 
the door earefully behind him, “you've acted 
like a genelman. You came in without waking 
any rampage ar disturbance of any bind, and © 


“A in consequence, I am here a prisoner 
jn the hande of an ungorypulous woman, sail 
Siz Lancelot, “if ia enough to make me question 
the propriety pf being a genticman.” ? 

Bir Launcelpt Ashton could not be anything 
clee,” yeturned the man, with a style of bow 
peculiarly his own, apd which seemed desigact 
to dislocate his neck, gnd throw his head on the 
floor, “ You see, sit, J gome to tell you that to 
night you'll be put aboard a wessel as is bound 
for Ameriky, but if you don’t make any rampt* 
you'll be treated as @ perfect genelman should. 

“Now, look here, Bill Harvey,” ssid Sir 
Launcelat, as a last ray of hope invaded Me 
breast, “ listen carefully tome. I'ma tolesa! 7 
rich man, and can reward you well. FH you at 
me cscape from this accursed, place & thousan’ 
pounds shall be yours.” 
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The man turned quite white at these words, 

A thousand pounds to be all his own ! 

If Sir Launcelot had said a million, it would 
have been all the same—just the same fabulous 


sun. 

“You stagger me, sir,” he said, in a hollow 
wice. “I haven't forgot your kindness to me, 
you know, in the past, and I know you're a man 
of your word, and 'ud pay me what you promise. 
But you see tain't by myself in this matter. I 
must consult the others.” 

“Aye, do,” said Sir Launcelot, “and offer 
them another twenty pounds a-piece if they get 
me out quickly.” 

“All right,” said Bill Harvey, “I7l try what I 
can do. bring you up something to eat and 
dink in a minute, but you mustn’t be in a 
hurry. I shall have to sound them well.” 

In s few minutes after this he departed, and 
returned with a bottle of wine, some meat, 
bread, and 80 on. 

“Bat, drink, and make yourself comfortable,” 
said Bill, pulling in a chair, “and I'll do my 
best.” 


Excited and full of nervous tremour as he 
was, Sir Launcelot drank deeply of the wine, 
and, as he felt drowsy, and Bill Harvey did not 
return, he presently threw himeelf on his heap 
of straw and fell asleep. 

When he awoke he was in utter darkness, but 
acertain undulating motion of the room he was 
in seemed to indicate either that the house was 
being rocked to its very foundations, or that he 
was out at sea. 

Presently, at one end of his dark room, he 
3 ray of light, and towards this he stag- 


One glance told him, then, where he was. 

The moonlight was streaming faintly in 
tbroagh the porthole of a ship, and he was out 
on the wide ocean. 

How shall I describe his rage and despair? 

He shouted, and stormed, and battered heavily 
against the door of the cabin. 

But in vain. 

a until morning dawned did he see a human 
ing. 

Then one of the sailors entered with some food. 

“What means this?” he cried, advancing 
tha threatening aspect towards him. ‘Where 
am 


“You're a pretty good way out on the sea,” 
returned the man; “and you're bound for 


“For America !” exclaimed Sir Launcelot, 
desparing. “Then I am Jost, ruined, duped, and 
poor Savage is ruined too !” 

Then a knowledge of his utter inability to 


escape came over him, and he sank on a seat dis- i 


tractedly. 

Being ont now on the open sea where flight 
was utterly impossible, he was allowed to roam 
about the ship as he listed. 

At first he endeavoured to induce the captain, 
fora heavy bribe, to sail back or send him on 
voard some homeward-bound vessel. 

But he soon desisted from these efforts. 

For some reason or another the captain, who 
was otherwise apparently humane and gentle, 
remained obstinate on this point, and even 
tefused to speak of it at all. 

_It would be useless to describe the voyage of 
the “Ocean Child.” 

It was mercly a succession of monotonous days 
mas last the shores of America appeared in 
sight, 

It was evening when they called out “ Land !” 
and Sir Launcelot gazed in rapture at the far-off 
iy bank which the sailors declared to be the 
shore, 

He imagined naturally that his captivity 
Would now be at an end, and that, as soon as he 
Sepped ashore, he would bé at liberty to seek a 
homeward bound ship. 

In this he was greviously disappointed. 

No sooner had he partaken of his evening 
meal than a drowsiness crept over him, and, in 
spite of all his efforts to keep awake, he fell, a 
senseless lump, on the cabin bed. 

When he awoke again, he was in a covered 
cart, bound and gagged, and jolting along a 
Tough and wild road. 

The horrid trath now flashed across his mind. 

He was being taken to the plantations, 





Were it not that I must return at once to 
Richard Savage, and the events which crowded 
now so quickly upon him, I could fill chapters 
with the description of his life as a miserable 
slave, of his constant efforts at escape, and his 
ples anguish when he thought of his pro- 
tegé. 

At length Fortune smiled upon him. He fled 
from his master's house at night, and, after 
numberless privations and hardships, arrived one 
day, pale, haggard, heartbroken, at the house of 
the ‘cl apothecary in London. 

He had no sooner reachell it, when he fell 
into a violent fever, from which he only re- 
covered after a severe struggle with the arch 
enemy. 

His first thought was then of Richard Savage, 
and the result was the visit of the apothecary to 
St. Alban’s School, 

On reaching Fox Court, Holborn, where he 
resided, Dr. Héllbrén found Sir Launcelot lying 
pale and ill op a sofa. 

So changed, so wan, so pale was he, that 
Richard coyld hardly recognise in him the noble 
and gallant gentleman whom he had known a 
year before, 

“ My lad,” he said, as he saw how Savage had 
improved, “Iam glad, indeed, to see you; glad 
that you have behaved so well, and that your 
enemies have not attempted anything against 
you in my absence. The time has now come to 
reveal the secret of your birth to you. Then 
when you know it you must pay a visit to your 
mother !” 

Richard Savage clasped his hands together in 
ecstasy, as Sir Launcelot Ashton spoke these 
words. 

“Mother?” he repeated, dreamily. ‘Oh! Sir 
Launcelot, how sweet the word is. I had 
thought she was dead—that I should never have 
seen her face—never heard her speak to me in 
kindness—never have embraced her. Oh! when 
shall I see her? I know she is beautiful and 
kind.” 

A bitter smile overspread the face of Sir 
Launcelot Ashton at this. 

“She is beautiful enough,” said he ; “that no 
one will deny. But, come, we will have some 
dinner, and then I can tell you all.” 

“One moment, Sir Launcelot,” said the 
apothecary. “Master Richard here, in his joy at 
the news you give him, forgets to tell you what 
occurred last night.” 

Richard turned pale. 

He had really forgotten that, and now the 
bitter sting of disappointment entered his heart. 

How would his mother receive him, when she 
heard of the death of Douglas, for which he 
might be stigmatised as a murderer ? 

“Tell Sir Launcelot for me,” he said, sitting 
down dejectedly. 

Sir Launcelot listened in grave silence to the 
account of the affair as told truly and un- 
reservedly by Richard himself. 

“This is very sad—very terrible indeed,” he 
muttered, as Doctor Héllbrin finished speaking. 
“This will furnish her with reasons for dis- 


Short, round shouldered, and with a hump on 
one of his shoulders, he had, as is often the case 
with deformed people, an evil countenance and 
an evil heart. 5 

His hair was red and short, standing yp 
raggedly round his bullet head. 

His eyes were small and piercing, though one 
of them was never looking the same way as the 
other ; his mouth was large, full of long, fang- 
like teeth, and generally distorted with an un- 
natural grin. 

His wife was his very opposite in looks. 

She was tall, dark-haired, sallow-faced, and as 
thin as a skeleton. 

The only thing in which she resembled him 
was in temper, and in the evilness of her 
heart. 

They were very gracious, however, to Richard 
Savage, as Dr. Héllbrén led him into their room 
and introduced him. 

He was to be the means of bringing them 
money, and go he was greeted with many hideous 
attempts at rude good nature. 

But his heart failed him, nevertheless, when 
Dr. Héllbrén quitted the house and he was 
taken to his little bed-room. 

It seemed like a return to the old wretched 
days with Farmer, the locksmith, in the cellar 
near old Drury. 

Dr. Héllbrén had given him most particular 
injunctions that he should not stir out, and so, 
as my readers can imagine, the time passed very 
heavily with him in his lonely room. 

For the mere sake of amusement, therefore, he 
asked to be permitted to go down into the work- 
shop, where he found two apprentices at work 
with old Waxall. 

They were both about an age, but while one 
was a pleasant, ruddy-faced fellow, the other 
was a thin, cadaverous, sneaking creature, some- 
thing apparently after old Waxall’s own heart. 

Tnese Richard Savage soon found to be Joseph 
Charlton and Peter Flaxmore. 

There was very little conversation between 
Richard a nd his companions on the first day, for 
Waxall only answered him in monosyllables, and 
both of the boys seemed somewhat annoyed —the 
one appearing envious, and the other malignant. 

T wo days passed thus, and neither Dr. Hélbrén 
nor Sir Launcelot appeared, nor, indeed, did a 
message come from either. 

Richard Savage began to get nervous, the 
more so that on the third day the manner of 
both Waxall and his wife began to alter. 

Their civility ceased ; their words were charily 
given, and then in a surly, half angry manner. 

On the evening of the fourth day Waxall came 
home intoxicated. 

Always a brute, he was doubly so when he 
had been drinking. 

In fact, on these occasions he seemed to seek 
out chances of displaying his furious temper. 

He wanted some ale when he came in, and, 
both the apprentices being on errands, he turned 
savagely to Richard. 

“Here, you boy, go and fetch me some beer— 
” 


owning him, for refusing to believe in his sharp. 


identity. I must not tell him now, or in spite 
of this, he will be rushing off madly to see 

We must find him a safe hiding-placc, doctor,” 
he added aloud, “until this matter has blown 
over. Richard, I regret exceedingly what you 
have done ; but let us hope that the lad is not 
dead. We will discover it for you to-morrow. 
Meanwhile do you know anyone who will take 
charge of him, doctor? He will be tracked 
here.” 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Héllbrin, “there is a worthy 
man in Holborn, not far hence, a shoemaker. 
He will take him for awhile, no doubt. I will 
see him at once.” 

That evening, as soon as darkness fell, Richard 
Savage was hurried away to his new home, 
which he understood was to be his for a week 
or 80 only. 

How he would have shunned the very crossing 
of its threshold had he known all! 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A TERRIBLE LESSON IN LIFE, 
MAsTER ANDREW WAXALL, shoemaker, of 
Holborn, was a person to be remembered, as was 
also his wife. 





arp. 
Richard looked up at him in utter surprise. 

He could hardly believe the evidence of his 
senses, 

“You forget, sir,” he said, ‘‘my friends have 
ordered me not to go out even at night.” 

“Curse you and your friends too,” shouted 
Waxall. “I want no lazy vagabonds skulking 
in my house. Go and fetch it, I say, or I'll make 
you feel this pretty sharp on your back.” 

And with the words he unbuckled the heavy 
belt he always wore round his waist. 

“You wouldn't dare hit me,” said Richard, 
boldly, “and I refuse to go. When my friends 
are doing their best for me I'll not disobey them 
for you.” 

“Oh, you won't, won’t you? Allright ; we'll 
see,” he shouted, and whirled the strap round his 
head. 

In another instant the heavy buckle wonll 
have struck our hero in the face. 
But at the moment Mrs. 

between them. 

“Stop that,” she cried, in her sharp, shriil 
voice; “are you mad? Don’t you rcinember 
who he is?’ Do you want to spoil everything? 
Can't you wait ?” 


Waxall rushed 
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Theso words were said in a low, significant 


ice. 

What they meant Savage could not imagine. 

Evidently, however, old Waxall understood 
their meaning well, for a hideous grin over- 
spread his features, and lowering his belt he 
replaced it on his waist. 

“You are right,” he said, “quiteright. Ican 
wait, and when I have got him——Ah! there I 
am again. Well, we shall see, we shall see.” 

And so, with a chuckle at some expected 
revenge in the fature, he went for his ale him- 


Another week passed. 

This week went by somewhat more pleasantly, 
for Waxall was often out, and Charlton, the ap- 
prentice, became a little friendly and communi- 
cative, 

Savage discovered at once from him the reason 
of the ill-favour with which he had at first been 
looked a upon in the workshop. 

He been looked upon as a fine gentleman 
ee must be looking down upon and despising 

em. 

“Old Waxall says we shall be better friends 
some day, however,” he said ; ‘ you won't like 
Peter though, he’s such a sneak.” 

On the evening of that day—the tenth during 
which Savage had been there—Waxall came 
home quite sober, but with a look of diabolical 
tamps on his face. 

He had evidently done a good stroke of luck 
at the expense of some one. 

He first had a long conversation with his 
wife and then called Richard Savage into his 
room. 

“Now, then, my fine gentleman, my lord, my 
aristocrat,” he said, “I’ve got something inter- 
esting to tell you. In the first place, then, Sir 
Launcelot Ashton is dead.” 

“Dead! Oh! say not that,” cried Savage, 
wildly. ‘Oh, no, not dead, just Heaven, no !” 

The shoemaker merely laughed. 

“ Yes, he’s dead, sure enough, and buried, 
too ; and, what’s more, Dr. Héllbrén has run away 
from Fox Court, Holborn, and no one knows 

“anything about where he’s gone.” 

A deadly sickness overcame Richard Savage. 

Sir Launcelot no more, and Dr. Héllbrén 
fled! 

He was alone then in the world. 

“Oh, this is too cruel, too horrible,” he mur- 
mured ; “and he has not told me the secret of 
my birth. Oh, just at the moment when I was 
to havo heard my mother's name, and clasped 
her in my arms, he dies and makes no sign. 
What will become of me now ?” 

Something in all this seemed to tickle 
enormously the fancy of Andrew Waxall. 

He put a hand on each knee, and, eyeing 
Richard Savage with an offensive lccr, fairly 
shook with laughter. 

“Your mother, eh? Ho—ho! that is good— 
good—rich. Your mother clasp you in her 
arms! Oh! this is good—good—too good! 
As for what you're to do now,” he added, when 
he had somewhat recovered his equanimity, 
“you need not fret about that ; that’s all settled 
for you. You're well provided for ; never fear !" 

“ Provided for—in what way ?” asked Savage. 


“If Sir Launcelot Ashton ig dead, and Dr. | 


Héllbrén has fied from the city, how am 1 to 
receive any provision that Sir Launcelot may 
have made for me?” 


“Oh! dear, dear! I never laughed so in all! 


my life,” said Waxall again ; “it is comic—very 
comic, Provision, my lord; I'll see to that. 
Tm your master now. This very night you 
have been apprenticed to me by your friends, 
and I'll turn you out a first-rate shoemaker in 
no time |” 

The brute knew well what would be the 
effect of such an announcement on Richard 


Savage. 

He had planned the whole scene with a fiend- 
ish malignity. It would be such a glorious 
treat to tell “the fine gentleman” who had 
been educated at St. Alban's school that he was, 
after all, to be a shoemaker's apprentice. 

Richard Savage stood up before the shoe- 
maker, white—even livid with rage and despair. 

. “will not belicve it; I will never believe 
it," he cried; “and if it is tr ' will never 
consent to abide by it.” 








“T guessed the same ; I knew what you would 
say,” returned Andrew Waxall, “and I am pre- 
pared for it. Look ye here. Your friends have 
bound you to me for five years, and if you try on 
any games with me, I can have you up before a 
magistrate, and send you to prison. I’ve had 
enough of your airs, and I’ll show you now what 
I can do.” 

“You may do as you please,” returned Savage ; 
“but I can promise you this, you'll never get me 
to stop here for five years, not five months or 
weeks, I trust. Besides, if Dr. Hélbrén has fled 
and Sir Launcelot is no more, whojare the friends 
who have the power to do this?” 

“You said you had a mother?” 

“Well, but she, she is a lady, and would never 
place me in the position of a dependant to such 
a roffian as you.” 

The shoemaker sprang up with his face purple 
with rage, 

“Come, no more of that,” he shouted. “Your 
mother has placed you here, and here you're 
going to stop.” 

And then, as if to commence at once to prove 
to his new apprentice the power he had over 
him, and the manner in which he meant to use 
it, he seized him by the collar and began 
dragging him to the door. 

Resist most certainly Richard Savage did, and 
to the utmost of his power. 

But, as I have said, Andrew Waxall was a 
very powerful man, and strong as our hero was 
for his age, he was powerless in the hands of 
this brate, 

Up the atairs he dragged him, up to the door 
of the little room, and then without a word he 
flung him in with such force that he fell against 
the edge of the bedstead, and rolled, bleeding 
and half stunned, to the ground. 

“Oh! Just Heaven! this ia terrible, most 
terrible!" he said, as, after a few minutes, he 
recovered himeclf sufficiently to crawl upon the 

again. “Oh! how all my hopes have 
fallen! How cruelly have I been deceived! 
To look forward to a great and glorious career 
and to find myself the apprentice of a bratal 
cobbler! But he lies, I know he lies My 
mother’s name shall be told me, and I will see 
her ; and if she has placed me here to punish 
me for what has happened to Douglas, why, I 
will plead to her to forgive me, and she will.” 

There was a consciousness in his own mind 
that he had been too hasty ; that he should have 
asked Waxall quietly the name of his mother ere 
he called him ruffian ; but the mischief was done 
now and could not be avoided. 

At any rate he must be paticnt until morning. 

With this feeling at his heart he lay on the 
bed striving to sleep, but it was of no avail. 

Wild thoughts whirled through his brain, and 
at length, unable to endure himself longer, he 
sprang from the couch, resolved at once to escape 
and ascertain for himself the truth as to Dr. 
Héllbrin’s flight. 

With this resolve, he flew to the window, and 
threw it open, knowing that the drop thence to 
the yard was but short. 

One glance, however, was sufficient to show 
how useless all his efforts would be—one glance 
was sufficient to send a thrill of doubt and 
horror through his breast. 

The window had been newly barred that day. 

He was not only, therefore, an apprentice, 
but a prisoncr, and with bitter despair and 
anguish gnawing into his heart, he closed the 
casement, and once more flung himself upon 
his couch, 

(To be continued. Commencod in No. 178.) 


————>—___—_ 


A GREEDY man should wear a plaid waistcoat, so 
as always to keep a check on his stomach. 

WanTED to know—what interest view pays dis- 
tance for lending him enchantment. 

“LET us remove temptation from tho path of 
youth,” as the frog said when he plunged into the 
water upon seeing a boy pick up a stone. 

A QUEER man—the baker, who kneads much, and 
yet sells everthing he kneads himself, 

“Tr is loan-ly here,” as the sentimental pawn- 
broker’s daughter said of her father’s shop. 

PxoPLE born blind are unfit to be carpenters, be- 
cause they never saw. 

“T HAVE not loved lightly,” as the man said who 
married a three-hundred-pound widow. 








THE BRIDE’S TRIAL. 


—e— 
T is strange wake different 

estimates le will pat. 
ona manle character, ace 
cording to the eyes with 
which they may view him. 
In the opinion of some, 
Mr. Benjamin Benedict— 
not our hero exactly, but 
the next thing to it, his 
uncle—was a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a philanthropist; while others, 
quite as well qualified to reason and decide, 
wondered that such a monster was allowed to 
walk the earth unchallenged. _ 

For old Ben Benedict was just the sort of 
man to provoke and please in alternations—a 
human March day, with streaks of sunshine and 
chilling gusts sandwiched through his mature. 
People who knew him liked him ing well, 
but it sometimes took a life-time to know him 
as he really was. ‘ 

“You will be sure to like my uncle, darling,” 
said Hugh Benedict to his young wife, ‘“‘ He is 
eccentric, but he is sterling.” 

Rachel did not answer, but her blue eyes were 
wistful and full of perplexity. Uncle Ben, 
whom she had never seen, but of whom she had 
heard much, was to her an inscrutable riddle, 
whom she feared more than she was willing to 
acknowledge. For Hugh's future depended to 
a certain extent upon Uncle Ben Benedict, and 
win Hugh's future her own was bound insepa- 
rably. 

She was a fair, fresh-looking girl, with velvety 
cheeks, bronze-bright hair, and features as cor- 
rect and delicately cut as a cameo. Hugh was 
quite certain that Uncle Ben could not see her 
without loving her; but then these young hus- 
bands are not apt to be impartial judges. 

She was sitting in the fire light when the old 
gentleman first beheld her, and the only warning 
she had of his presence she saw in 
Hugh's eyes. 

«My dear, how do you do?” said the old gen- 
tleman, kissing Rachel] on both cheeks. 

And she thought he was not so terrible after 
all. 

He turned to Hugh when he had thus uncerc- 
moniously made himself acquainted with his 
new niece-in-law. 

“ Well, young man, are you ready to go home?" 
he asked, brusquely ; for be it known that the 
old gentleman had given Hugh and Rachel a 
wedding present of a new house, wherein they 
were to live. 

“ Quite, sir,” Hugh answered, cheerily. 

“ Shall it be to-morrow 7” 

“Yes.” 

“ All right.” 

And Mr, Benedict sat down to spend the even- 
ing and enjoy himself. 

“Well, sir,” said Hugh, when his uncle was 
taking leave, and paused on the hotel steps to 
light a cigar. 

“Well, sir?” said Uncle Benedict, calmly. 

“ How do you like her?” asked Hugh. 

“ How can I tell?” demanded the old gentle- 
man, irritably. ‘She's pretty to look at; so is 
a China doll, or a white kitten, It isn't always 
the prettiest calicoes that wash the best. Good 
evening.” 

And IIugh Benedict, albeit he was very fond 
of his uncle, did not know whcther to be vexei 
or not. 

Early the next morning, however, Uncle Ben 
made his appearance breathless and eager. 

“ Trunks packed, eh?” 

“ All but the last one, uncle.” 

And Rachel lifted ger pretty head out of the 
tray, as you may have secn a red clover blossom 
rise up from beneath a child's footstep, 

“I'm going to take you down myself, my 
dear,” said Uncle Ben. “Hugh, I want you 
to go express to Liverpool with these letters. 
They're of importance. I'd go myself if I were 
ten years younger, but sudden journeys don't 
agree with old bones like mine.” 

Hugh looked aghast. 

Rachel turned pale. 

“Cannot the business be postponed, sir?" said 
Hugh, hesitatingly. 
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“No, itcan't,” replied Uncle Ben, curtly. “If 
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remaining hinge, and fell with a crash to the| pillow when she went to rest, under the eaves 
und ; “ but that’s soon set right with a screw- | of the roof, in an ay ent which must have 


you don't want to go, say so. Idare say I can 
find some one else to oblige me!” 

“Of course I shall go,” said Hugh. But 
Bachel—” 

“J suppose I'm old enough to take care of a 
little girl like that,” said Uncle Ben, in an ag- 
grieved tone. “ You'll find us both in the new 
home, with the kettle boiling, and the table set 
for tea, when you come back !"” 

Sothere was nothing for it but for Hugh to 
kiss his little bride a half-score of times, and 
commission Uncle Ben to take the best possible 
care of her until he should return. 

“Foolish children !” said Mr. Benedict, as he 
saw Rachel sobbing on Hugh’s shoulder. 

But there was a cheery twinkle in his own 
keen gray eyes nevertheless. 

Poor little girl! the atmosphere had lost 
somewhat of its sparkle, and the world looked 
lew bright, as she journeyed toward her new 
home with Uncle Ben’s newspaper rattling at 
her side, 

As the autumn tw- 
light began to fall, her 
thoughts became busy, 


ts a woman's will, at 


times, 

“Uncle,” she said, 
turning suddenly to- 
ward the old gentleman, 
“what sort of a house 
is it? Ours, I mean.” 

“Well,” said Uncle 
Ben, refiectively, “it'aa 
cottage, I should say.” 

“A modern co’ 

“Well, no; rather on 
the antique order than 
otherwise.” 

“Oh,” cried Rachel, 
“Tm glad. I despise 
those new, stiff places, 
that look as if they were 
nerely to be admired, 
not lived in and enjoyed. 
Unele, what are you 
lsnghing at?” 

“At your curiosity, 
my dear |” 

“Then I won't ask 
another question," said 
Rachel, resolutely. 

But she fally atoned 
for that deprivation by 
aketching on the tablets 
of her own fancy an endless variety of little 


mWwI 


Gothic erections, with bay windows, and trel- | 0 


lies covered with climbing roses, and honey- 
sackles ; while Uncle Benedict watched her from 
behind the screen of his newspaper, with the 
queerest of expressions on his brown old face. 
“I'm almost ony commenced the thing,” he 
said to himself. “ If I should be dissppointed in 


her! But, pooh ! it’s the only way to find out | fall: 


if she is worth my boy's love !” 

Presently the lumbering old country stage 
came to a standstill—but, to Rachel’s surprise, 
in front of no fairy cot, or low-eaved edifice 


surrounded by verandas and flower parterres. 

Athos unpainted farm-house stood 
alittle back from the road, with its shutters 
hanging loosely by one hinge, and one or two 
scrubby lilac bushes forlornly tossing their 
foliage in the wind ! 

A well-swept, mute witness of by-gone da 

up in the rear, and a cat darted un 
the cellar windows aa the stage stopped. 

“How dreary it looks !” thought Rachel, with 
4 little shudder, as she glanced round to see 
whether the fat woman opposite or the lank 
Hare gentleman by her side were going to 

But neither stirred. 

“Wide awake, there!” called out the coach- 
pew and Uncle Ben seized his carpet bag and 


“Come, my dear,” he aaid to Rachel. 

She started instinctively forward. 

“Is this the place f” 

“This is the place,” Uncle Ben answered, 
with a sudden paroxysm of coughing. “Gate's 
‘little out of order,” as that useful mode of 
egress became suddenly detached from its sole 






iver and half-a-dozen screws.” 

Alas! r Rachel! What were her sensa- 
tions as she looked blankly around the neglected 
and dismal spot which was the sole realization 
of her fairy dreams ! 
aoe the home Uncle Benedict had given 

1 

And for an instant our poor little heroine felt 
as if she could repel the unwelcome gift, and 
tell Uncle Benjamin plainly that she could not 
spend her days in a hovel like this. 

But then came sober second thoughts.’ 

Uncle Benedict had meant kindly ; they were 
poor, and could not afford to dispense with even 
the meanest of roofs over their heads. 

No, she must gratefully accept the present in 
the spirit in which it was given, and check in 
the bud all her rebellious and unamiable re- 

inings. 
“T told you it was a cottage, 


qo know,” said 
Uncle Ben, keenly scrutinizing 


er face, as they 
— 






“RACHEL LOOKED DREAMILY ROUND THE NEGLECTED SPOT.” 


stood ma the door-step waiting for the door to be 


pened. 

“Yes, I know,” said Rachel, glancing round 
with brightening eyes. ‘That isa very choice 
climbing rose over the window, if it was only 

perly trained.” 
“t's rather lonesome,” said Uncle Ben. 
“T like the country,” Rachel answered, hope- 


ly. 

As she spoke a slipshod old woman appeared 
to let then in, and led the way to the best room, 
& green-papered apartment, with a staring in- 
grain carpet on the floor, and a fire in the fire- 
place that emitted considerably more smoke 
than caloric, 

“ Smokey chimneys, eh ?”’ said Uncle Ben. 

“The draught seems to be poor,” said Rachel, 
“but I dare say it can be fixed.” 

“T hadn't any idea the ceilings were 50 low,” 
grambled the old gentleman. 

“It's partly the effect of the big bouquets in 
the wall paper,” said Rachel, with a glance at 
the red and green monstrosities. “A narrow 
striped pattern will improve it.” 

“What queer little cupboards over the man- 
tle!” said Uncle Ben. 

“Qh, they will be nice for our best china,” 
said Rachel. 

“My dear,” said the old gentleman, “I believe 
you are determined to be pleased. Do you 
really think you shall like this place?” 

“shall like any place where Hugh is,” said 
Rachel, brightly. 

She went all over the house with the old gen- 
tleman, planning improvements, suggesting and 
contriving, until he really began to think she 
would e an Arcadia out of the worn-down 
old farm. And if she shed a few tears on her 


been built for Tom 
never mit it. 

There was a buggy at the door when Rachel 
rose from her breakfast the next morning. 

“Come, my lass,” said the old gentleman, “I 
want to show you a place further up the road, 
which has been 1 by a friend of mine.” 

The drive and the delicious September air were 
like an invigorating tonic to our wearied little 
bride ; and a picture after the style of Watteau 
awaited them, in the exquisite cottage, with its 
deep piazzas, bay-windows, and picturesquely 
sloping roof. Rustic iron chairs stood under the 
bowing branches of the elms on the lawn, and a 
marble Cupid, holding up a carved conch-shell, 
scattered bright rain into a tiny calla-bordered 
basin directly in front of the gates. 

“ Oh, how beautiful !” cried Rachel. “I never 
saw such superb scarlet geraniums in my life ; 
and what a lovely marble-paved vestibule |” 

“ Come in, my dear, and see how you like the 

— interior,” said the old 
gentleman, serenely. 

It was perfect, from 
the drawing-rooms, with 
their blue Brussels car- 
pet and blue silk hang- 
ings, to the chambers, 
all in white and pink, 
like the inside of a rose’s 
heart, and the fairy 
conservatory, all stocked 
with camellias, helio- 
trope, and rare fuchsias, 
at the south end of the 
nT ike fairyland !" 

“Itis iryland !” 
cried Rachel, enthusi- 
astically. ‘Do tell me, 
Uncle Ben, who is to 
live here ?” 

Uncle Ben turned 
round and faced her. 

“You, my dear !” 

“rp 

“And Hugh, of 

arse.” 

“ Bat, uncle {” 
little Rachel, quite over- 
whelmed by this unex- 
pected good luck, “the 
other house——” 

“That’s only a little 
joke of mine. This isthe 
real home, and I give it to you with all the more 
pleasure that you were disposed to make the 
best of the bad bargain you thought you were in 
for. My dear, the contented mind you possess 
is worth a thousand houses.” 

And Rachel felt something warm and wet upon 
her cheek, like a tear, as the old gentleman 
stooped to kiss her. 

en Hugh came home, to find his little wife 
upon the verandah all welcoming smiles to greet 
him, he exclaimed— 

“Why, Uncle Ben, this is a perfect casket.” 

“ But none too good for the little jewel that 
inhabits it,” Uncle Ben answered. 

And Hugh read in the tone that his young 
rey had won the capricious old gentleman 


jumb, Uncle Ben Benedict 


——_>»——___—_ 


Ir is said that short, dum le are more 
humorous than long, lank folks on the ground that 
brevity is the soul of wit. 

‘WHAT moral lesson does a weather-cock on a 
church steeple continually indicate? "Tis vain to 
a-spire, 

A Mistake CoRRECTED.—An orator holding 
forth an Spied ot roan Sea divine woman, fe 
con 8 thus :—' m q] 
nothing beats a good wife” rT Bo Jour pain, a 
replied one of his auditore, “a bad husl does. 

A PEASANT went into a lar; and, among 
other objects that struck his phlbegtlD ane by 
a banking office, where he saw peop!e go out and in 
without having any goods ap;strently as in other 
shops. He ventured to enter and ask the teller 
what was sold there. ‘Asses’ heads,” was the 
sneering answer. ‘What a business you must 
ee said the rustic. “I see you have but one 
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TELL ME. 


How to put the qne-tion 
Teach me, hamming-blrd— 

You who win all sweetness, 
‘And never say a word! 


How shall I come near her ? 
Teach me, wind of May— 
You who toy with apple-blooms, 
‘Nor brush the down away. 
Shall I sing of eay it? 
Or do eyes tell best? 
Nay, it is already 
‘A secret half confessed. 


How to win the answer— 
For I am sure she knows— 

Tell me, dew and sunshine, 
How you ope a rose? 


ess ea 
RODNEY’S QUEER WILL. 
See 


RODNEY KNIGHT, having 
full possession of my mental 
facultics, and being oppressed. 
by a presentiment that I will 
not return alive from the 
journey I propose taking, 
feel that it is my duty to 
make a disposition of all the 
worldly goods the Almighty 

has seen fit to bestow upon me. 

“To my friend, Guy Howard, in whose keep- 
ing this document will be placed, I have given 
full written instructions in regard to my wishes, 
which I am gure will be obeyed to the letter. 

“To my faithful servant, Betsey Brown, I 
hereby bequcath the sum of two thousand 
pounds, deposited in the savings bank of Law- 
renceville, to be placed at her disposal ofie month 
from the date of my decease. 

“To her son, Jason Brown, I bequeath the sum 
of one thousand pounds, in consideration of the 
long scrvitude he has rendered fie, and of his 
ever ready compliance with my desires. 

“To each of the several institutions, Orphans’ 
Home, Society of Relief for the Destitute, and 
Farmers’ Agricultural Club, of Lawtenceville ; 
also the private Asylum fot the Hopelessly 
Insane, and House for thé Superannuated, in 
Beaver County, I bequeath the sum of one 
hundred pounds. 

“Fifteen hundred pounds I place in the hands 
of Guy Howard, to be used as he may deem 
proper in alleviating the distresses of the poor 
wherever he may find them deserving objects of 
charity. 

“Having no near kindred to inherit the bulk 
of my fortune, in all about seventy thousand 
pounds, I am necessitated to select from among 
my distant relatives some person or persons upon 
whom I may bestow the above-named sum. 

“ These relatives consist of my cousin, four times 
removed, Andrew Hale, his wife and two children, 
named respectively Eva and May, his widowed 
sister, Margaret Bennett, and her son Abraham, 
and the orphan niece of her husband, Vivia 
Karle. 

“Being entirely unacquainted with these per- 
sons, I have no guide by which to bestow my 
wealth upon the most deserving; and, as they 
are all in comfortable circumstances—though I 
dare say the acquisition of several thousands 
would be a weloome addition to the possessions 
of any one—none actually need it. 

“The difficulty arising I have cndcavoured to 
dispose of by prescribing a rule in asealed clause 
of this will to be read one year and one month 
from the period of my death. This rule I have 
made known to my two friends, Guy Howard 
and Willis Grant, and to them leave the selec- 
tion of those who, without any hint of the 
nature of the requirements, shall nearest comply 
with it. 

“ Conventionality decides that the dead shall 
be mourned for at least one year, and it is my 

sincere request after the expiration of that exact 
period all my relatives hercin named shall again 
mingle freely in society.” 

At the conclusion of this rather remarkable 
document, which betrayed contempt of lawyer's 





Evidently there was not one possessed of a 
clue to the mysterious precept of their eccentric 
Telative, and the two gentlemen seated at the 
upper end of the long drawing-room betrayed 
no expression which might serve as a guide. 

Rodney Knight had borne the reputation of 
being a stern, cold man. Some early disap- 
pointment, it was rumoured, had caused his 
retirement from the world, and for years he 
had lived alone in his grand, gloomy old house, 
with a few friends, and even among these there 
was not one to whom he had confided the story 
of his embittered life. 

A courtly gentleman was he, judging from the 
full-length portrait which it had been one of 
his whims to have executed before starting upon 
the fatal journey from which, in accordance 
with his strange premonitions, he had been 
brought back a lifeless body. 

Mutilated, they said, beyond all recognition, 
and identified only by a pocket-book found 
upon his person. 

The ebony coffin had not been opened upon 
the day of the interment, and the little assembly 
in the arched drawing-room could gaze upon the 
pictured lineaments before them with no phan- 
tom of a remembered, deathly face to cross their 
vision. 

The solemn business of the day concluded, 
the guests departed in a silent, decorous man- 
ner; and the great house, more gloomy than 
before from the absence of the master-spirit, 
was left in cnarge of the old housekeeper and 
her son. 

Rodney Knight’s eccentricities were freely 
discussed next morning at the breakfast-table 
of the Hales, and ‘uany were the conjectures 
hazarded as to the nature of the regulation he 
had set apart to be followed. 

“If we only knew more of his habits we 
might form some idea. But, as all our advances 
towards acquaintanceship were ignored by him, 
that source of information is closed against us,” 
and Mrs. Hale gave her head an indignant jerk, 
to indicate that the loss arising from the non- 
cultivation of an intimacy with the family had 
been much greatest upon the gentleman’s side. 

“One thing we know,” remarked her husband, 
“ Rodney Knight accumulated his fortune by a 
steady attention to business, and by a slow, 
regular system of saving a certain per centage 
of his profits, which he never allowed himself 
to break upon, no matter what might be the 
exigency. It seems cleat to me that the rule 
laid down must be to economise closely, or, at 
least, to keep the expenses in proportion to the 
income.” 

How much of his version Mr. Hale had 
derived from the fact that his wife’s rather 
extravagant inclinations had been the only 
incubus to prevent his taking a place among 
the reputed standing wealthy firms in the city, 
it is not our place to observe. 

“There is reason in what you say, Andrew,” 
she remarked, reflectively. ‘I think I can dis- 
pense with the new parlour ornaments I had set 
my heart upon getting, and during the next 
year the girls and I can dress very inexpensively. 
People will never know if we have two mourning- 
dresses or a dozen, and we can easily find some 
means of acquainting old Mr. Grant with the 
fact that we are practising rigid economy. We 
each stand an equal chance of falling heir to the 
property, so far as our knowledge of the require- 
ment of the willis concerned ; and, my dear, I 
request that you show no further favour to that 
young Longworth until positive that you are not 

uuniarily the match for some one far above 
Eim in the social scale.” 

“Indeed, mamma, if I could choose between 
Uncle Rodney’s wealth and the faithful love of 
James Longworth, I would not hesitate a mo- 
ment. As you know, I am promised to him, 
though papa and you thought it best we should 
not enter into a formal engagement ; and to 
show you I am preparing to be a poor man’s:| 
wife, I intend placing myself under Aunt Chloe's 
jurisdiction at the beginning of next week to 
take lessons in genteel cookery.” 





aid in the absence of legal phraseology, there 
was a general stir throughout the room, a little 
indgnant flutter of black-bordered kerchiefs, and 
wondering glances exchanged by the expectant 
company, 


Mrs. Hale held up her hands in horror, 





“A daughter of mine performing rough 
kitchen-work !_ May, you shall not |” 

“Who knows but one of Uncle Rodney’s 
eccentricities may have been to imagine that 


evety wothan should be capable of managing 
her own domestic affairs,” interposed May, 
mischievously, and her mother, whose failing if 
was to be influenced by every con! st, 
admitted that it was just possible this might be 
= ttm . she, B perhay 

“Tf not,” said she, Eva will ps have a 
better opportunity.of succeeding.” 

Eva was a second copy of her mother, and 
consequently the favourite daughter with her, 
which did much to reconcile her to May’s pro- 
posed marriage with a labouring man, as it would 
leave the coast clear for her darling to consum- 
mate a brilliant match. 

The subject of the will was touched upon 
more lightly in the other household. 

Mrs. Bennett well knew her son’s proud, 
sensitive nature, and knew also that he would 
not sacrifice a single opinion of his own while 
he was convinced that he was right, if by doing 
80 he was positive of gaining the entire wealth 
of Rodney Knight, 

The Bennetts were not wealthy, but Graham 
occupied a responsible position in a well-known 
banking establishment, and received a liberal 
salary, which was sufficient to maintain them in 
a very comfortable, though not expensive style. 

His mother was fond of luxurious surround- 
ings, and atnbitious for the advancement of her 
boy, so it is not strange that she should have 
built up hopes based upon the probability of his 
becoming the fortunate heir. 

The eldest partner in the firm that employed 
him spoke of soon retiring from business life, 
aud if Graham were only possesed of this moncy 
he could purchase the controlling interest, and 
be raised at once from a laborious minor posi- 
tion to a state of affluence and freedom from the 
humdrum details of actual business manage- 
ment, 

8o reasoned Margaret Bennett, and, when she 
saw her son deliberately remove the broad crape 
pend from his hat, ventured to remonatrate with 

‘im. 

“ Bodney Knight was no nearrelative of our, 
and I cannot even recal having ever seen him, 
80 it would be merely an assumption of grief to 
pretend to be deeply afflicted at the loss of a 
man who exerted no influence of any kind over 
us during his lifetime. I hate h isy, and 
shall not simulate a degree of woe I am far from 
experiencing.” 

“ But, my son, it is a mark of respect we ail 
owe to his memory, especially as he has given 
evidence of having remembered us, although st 
a late day.” . 

“ Perhaps Cousin Graham ie right,” said Vivia 
Earle, who formed one of the little household. 
“Tt may be that the mysterious sealed clause 
shall declare the heir the person who can show 
himself independent and free from mervenaly 
motives. The very fact of Graham’s refusing to 
act a part he does not feel, may be the means of 
awarding him the legacy.” 

This was a view of the case the young man 
had not previously taken ; but as his mother was 
not convinced, he permitted her to tie a narrow 
mourning tape about his hat, which, while it he- 
tokened no intensity of grief, served to indicate 
tho loss of a friend. . 

“J think I have a clue to Rodney Kbicht’s 
requirement,” soliloquised Vivia Earle, a9 she 
donned her hat and cloak preparatory to 4 sbop- 
ping excursion in quest of sundry artic’rs her 
aunt had just discovered they could not possi- 
bly dispense with another day. “While he 
bequeathed only five hundted pounds to fire 
different public institutions, he left three times 
that amount to be expended in private charity; 
therefore, I think he must have favoured givi0g 
in unassuming manner, expecting the reward of 
benevolence rather in the approval of his own 
conscience, than from the plaudits of his fellow- 
men,” or 

The morning was clear and bright, a9 Vivi 
slowly pursued her way down the street, the eub- 
ject of the queer will still revolving in her mind. 

“‘ Matches | matches! please buy my matches 
Miss. 0, please, won't you bay my matches: 
was reiterated as she was about to:pass nheed- 
ing. F 

“You dirty little wretch !” exclaimed Vivi 
drawing her velvet cloak from the grasp of the 
grimy hand iaid detainingly upon it, 
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A hurrying passer by jostled the boy's stock of 
merchandise held pleadingly towards her, and 
the box of matches fell upon the pavement, 
igniting as they touched ; at the same moment 
she saw Guy Howard approaching. 

“Never mind, my poor little fellow,” said she, 
in her gentleat tones, as the boy broke into loud 
lamentations over his ruined property. “ This 
will pay you for the loss of your matches.” 

And she dropped somé ins into the dirty 
little paw extended eagerly to receive them. 

“I fear your chatity was not wiscly bestowed 


that time,” said Mr. Howard, joining her an | and 


instant later. “ That boy is a known impostor, 
who reaps golden benefits by managing to have 
his saleable commodities destroyed in some 
manner, thus enlisting the sympathies of lookers- 
cn, and usually receiving treble the actual worth 
d his whole stock. How much did you give 

im? 

“Only a shilling,” returned Vivia, in a crest- 
fallen tone. 

“And his matches probably cost him two- 
pence. But this is only one of the many ways in 
vhich benevolently-inclined persons are duped 
every day. I always assure myself that appli- 
cants for aid are in actual need of it before pet- 
mitting my charitable inclinations to gain the 
ascendancy. JT am now on my way to visit a 
poor family of whom I heard yesterday, and if 
you have leisure time would be glad to have you 
accompany me.” 

She signified her readiness to do ao, and he 
continued— 

“They are strangers—Welsh, I belicve—who 
arrived in the city about three months ago. The 
husband tried in vain to obtain wotk, and driven 
to desperation at the sight of those hear and dear 
tohim suffering for the comthotiest necessities 
of existence, he made an ineffectual attempt to 
commit suicide by drowning, but was rescued 
\efore life was entirely extinct. 

“The result of the exposure he sustained was a 
severe illness, from which he is now beginning 
toconvalesce, but in the mean time the family 
have been kept from starvation only by parting 
with every article of clothing and furniture it 
was possible to do without. 

“They are in arrears for the rent of the miser- 
able apartment they occupy, and only the 
leniency of the landlord has prevented their 
being turned shelterless into the street long 
before this.” 

Their way led through narrow streets in 
which Vivia had never previously been, and 
she grew sick at heart at the increasing signs 
of squalid wretchedness on every hand. 

They were scenes such as are common in the 
byways of any great city, but they were all new 
to her, and it was with a feeling of relicf that 
she followed her guide into a great tenement 
house which embraced the home of scores of 
families who had never known othet habitations 
than the little penned-up rooms in which their 
lives had been passed. 

Up, up, up, until Vivia’s breath came fast and 
short, then along a dark, narrow hall, and they 
had reached their destination. 

A room, no larger than a closct, with one 
small window, and no place for a fire, and in it 
were crowded eight human beings. The hollow- 
eyed man, half sitting, propped against the wall, 
with a tattered quilt thrown over him, the six 
children huddled together for warmth, and the 
Wan woman who opened the door, all had the 
look of famine printed upon their faces. 

Mr. Howard, after hearing their story, which 
corresponded with the information he had re 
ceived, gave them the means of relicving their 
Mmediate wants, and promised to see them re- 
moved into better quarters, and care taken of 
them until the husband should be well again, 
and could obtain work. 

When they left, with the blessings of the poor 
People sounding in their cars, Vivia’s éyes were 
brimming with the dews of genulne sympathy, 
and, with a sudden impulse, she turned to het 
companion, 

“Mr. Howard, I thank you for having taught 
me my first Iesson in disinterested benevolence 
and actual pity for the misfortunes of othets. I 
have a confession to make, humiliating though 
itbe. I was not actuated by a fecling of charity 
when Igave the money to the match boy this 
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morning, but was prompted by an unworthy 
motive. I bestowed tne money upon him, 


j hoping that by so doing I might be acting in 


accordance with the requirement of Rodney 
Knight's will.” 

He gave her a suprised glance, and then a 
warm light came into his face, as he said, 

“Miss Earle, no matter what your motive 
may have been this morning, you have since 
shown youtéelf po: of the best attributes 
of true womanhood. e greatest step towards 
the correction of a fatlt is the confession of it, 
I canhot but think that the experience of 
the last hour may be worth more to you than 
the fortune of my friend without it.” 

After that day Vivia was no stranger to scenes 
of misery and want, and matty learned to watch 
for her coming witll hearts gratcful for assist- 
tanod rendered when all hope had seemed denied 


thom. 

ey were not all pleasant these errands of 
mercy which she dhdertook, nor were her visits 
to the haunts of the pdor always thankfully re- 
ceived ; but Guy Howard was her friend, he 
@ncottraged her in her pfaiseworthy efforts, and 
directed het to the needy and deserving. 

She Jearhed td look up to him as a model of 
noble fanhood ; while he, beneath the surface 
of worlillines} that had always surrounded her, 
discovered priceless jewels of mind and heart. 

Willis Grant was an old and privileged visitor 
at the homes of the Hales, antl, ing in one 
morning unceremoniously, as was his custom, he 
found May elbow-deep in the dough-tray, plen- 
tifully dusted with flour, and kneading with a 
vigour which promised future shoulder-aches to 
the {nexperienced bread-maket. 

“How now, May-flower? Learning the do- 
mestic in hope of complying with Uricle 
Rodney's tule?” he asked, with a cutlons 


Cl eae aya 
9 z 1? one indignantly. 
“Mamma va had ought to sucteed if en- 


deavouring to mect their idea of the requitertiant 
will bring success, but I am only trying to fit 
myself to be the worthy helpmeet of an honest 
man.” 

“Quite right, little puss,” said he, heartily 
pinching her blushing cheeks. 

. The other ladies of the family soon made 
their appearance, and Mrs. Hale entered into an 
animated discussion with her clder daughter, 
whether they should not select plain bombazine 
for their new mourning dresses instead of the 
expensive rep, such as Mra. Bennett had secured, 
and finally they submitted the decision to Mr. 
Grant, in whose judgment they had every con- 
fidence. 

He decided in favour of the bombazine, though 
could the mother and daughter have seen the 
merry twinkle of his eye, and heard his amused 
chuckle as he let himself into the street, they 
might not have been so confident of having 
started upon the proper track. 

“Let ‘em go,” said he, still laughing softly to 
himself. “It will save Andrew Hale many a 
snug bill during the year.” 

* . * * * 

Time passes quickly. 

The year of mourning had expired, and Mrs. 
Hale had issued notes of invitation for a recep- 
tion, which was to notify the fashionable world 
that they were again at liberty to resume their 
places in active society. 

It was when the bustle of preparation was at 
its height that a little, foreign-looking man called 
at the house, and was shown into the presence 
of the ladies, 

Opening a curiously-shaped box he carried, he 
exposed to their dazzled gase what appeared to 
be diamonds of intrinsic value. 

“ See, my lady ! see, ma’am’selles, ze exqueseet 
imitation! Zey cannot be known from ze true 
gem. Ma foi! zey do be superbe! Will ze lady 
not purchase zese wondeful jewels ; I sall dis- 
pose zem vera cheap?” 

The ladies examined the paste jewels with 
exclamations of surprise at the accuracy of the 
imitation. 

“Will not ze ladies purchase?” again asked 
the jitele man, turning the case that the light 
mig t fall most favourably upon the jewels. 
“Mamma, I should so much like to have that 
set,” whispered Eva, indicating one of the cases. 





“What is the price?” asked Mrs. Hale. 

“But feefty shillings, and feefty thousand 
would not purchase ze true jewels like zese.” 

“JT will take three sets,” said the lady, in a 
patronizing tone, selecting them as she spoke. 

“None for me, please,” said May, hastily. 
“A poor man's wife must not wear jewels, if 
they are only imitation.” 

“You silly child, to throw away such an 
opportunity. Always harping on that one 
theme, too; I ani entirely out of patience with 
you, May. But, if you really do not want the 
set, I shall not insist upon getting it for you.” 

Later in the day the same man called at the 
residence of Mrs. Bennett, and succeeded in sell- 
ing that lady what he termed “a magneeficent 
solitare reettg.” 

“ Will not se gentleman purchase zis beautiful 

in?” 
: “T never lend hayeeit to impositions of any 
kind,” anawered Graham, coldly. 

Vivia, who had been glancing idly over the 
collection, uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
called attctitien to one of the pieces. 

“ Tt Ss almost an exact imitation of the diamond 
brooch left me by grandmamma Earle in con- 
sideration of my bearing her name.” 

“Here are ge sleeve-buttons to match. Ze 
ma’am’selle will desire zem 1” 

“No,” replied Vivia, “1 shall never wear false 
jewels.” 7 

Mrs. Hale’s reception was a brilliant affair 
‘a gorgeous panorama of lighted, flower- 
decked tooms, and moving figures arrayed in 
richest attire. 

Guy Howard stood with a friend watching the 
shifting scene before him, when his gaze rested 
on Vivia Earle, who with her cousin was being 
introduced to one of the celebrities present. 

Her drees was a rich lavender éilk, simple but 
elegant, and her only ornament a diamond star 
that gleamed amid the snowy lace which laid 
against her no less snowy throat. 

‘A shade of disappointment crossed his face. 

“J thought her above such trivial weakness,” 
he murmured. 

* ° * * 

Again the little company were assembled in 
the drawing-room of the house which had be- 
longed to Rodney Knight. 

There was a dead silence as Guy Howard pro- 
ceeded to break the seal of the remaining clause 
to the will, during which everybody strove to 
appear unconcerned, and, as is usually the case, 
failing miserably. 

After a few preparatory remarks, he read— 

“JT have foreseen that this simple ecrap of 
writing will call forth the ingenuity of every 
person hoping to become my heir-at-law in 
settling upon some plan of action which he may 
think most likely to acoord with the rule I have 
laid down. 

“Not any of them will in any degree approach 
the reality, but I hope by following the course 
defined in the mind ofeach that they may all be 
benefited by the experience that is always gained 
in a departure from any monotonous routine, 

“TJ have always entertained a decided antipa- 
thy for any species of display that is not what 
it purporta to be ; and reducing this aversion of 
mine to a five point, I have decided that no 
person yielding to a weak vanity—grasping the 
glitter where they cannot afford the true gold— 
shall inherit wealth of mine. 

“To this end I directed test which Guy 
Howard and Willis Grant will see carried into 
effect, and it will then be their task to appoint 
the persons withstanding this test as equal 
sharers of my possessions. 

“The one requirement I insist upon is that 
the person or persons succeeding to my property 
shail refuse to wear false jewellery, no matter 
how perfect the imitation.” 

For a moment there was silence painful in its 
intensity. 

Then Mr. Howard spoke. 

“In compliance with the written instructions 
of Mr. Knight, Mr. Grant and myself employed 
the test as directed. The imitation diamonds 
were the decoy, and had not circurhstances 
transpired to render such a proceeding unneces- 
sary it would now be our duty to, decide upon 
the heirs to the property.” 

At this juncture he opcried a door leading into 
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an inner room, out of which advanced a gentle- 
man in the prime of life, with a young and 
lovely girl leaning upon his arm, 

Had an electric shock been sent through the 
little assemblage they would have been scarcely 
less startled, for it was the living copy of the 
portrait on the wall that stood before them. 

Rodney Knight, the man they believed to 
have been quietly resting in his grave for more 
than a twelvemonth, was alive and in their 
midst. 

“Your pardon, friends, for the deception I 
have practised upon you. Permit me to present 
my daughter, and to make the explanation that 
is rightfully yours, which I shall do as briefly as 
possible, 

“ Twenty years Ibecame warmly attached 
to a young lady of Cauternerthy, who as ardently 
tectprocated my affection ; but my pro) for 
her hand in marriage was scornfully refused by 
her only surviving relative, a brother many 
years older than myself. 

“ He was a man of strong likes and dislikes, 
and had become posse&’sed of an unaccountable 
hatred of hreself. 

“ Finding that it was impossible to gain his 
consent to our union, we contracted a secret 
marriage, and I brought my wife to a secluded 
northern village, where we lived for a few weeks 
happy as it is seldom the lot of mortals to be. 

“ A dispatch calling me to the sick bed of m: 
father made it necessary that I should part with 
her for a short time ; and upon my return to my 
village home she had gone, leaving a note for me 
which merely stated that she had returned to the 
protection of her brother. 

“T proceeded at once to their old home to find 
% occupied by strangers, who could give me no 
clue to the whereabouts of the former occupants, 
and all my subsequent endeavours to trace them 
proved fruitless. 

“From that time until about fifteen months 
ago I heard nothing of my lost wife ; then I re- 
ceived a letter stating that if I were the Rodney 
Knight who in the early part of the year 1850 








FRIEND, WATCHED HIS COUSIN, WHO WAS BEING INTRODUCED." 


had married Agnes Leroid, of Cauternerthy, I 
would find it to my interest to visit Portsmouth, 
and call at No. 119, South Street. 

“T made immediate preparations for a trip to 
Portsmouth, but the presentiment that induced 
me to draw up my will before leaving home in- 
creased with every mile I passed over. 


“ At length the indefinable dread grew so 
strong upon me thatI determined to leave the 
train at Lectadale station, and complete the re- 
mainder of the distance by water. 

“It was not until the train had been gone 
half-an-hour that I discovered my pocket had 
been picked, but as for years I have been in the 
habit of carrying any large sums of money I may 
have on my person in an inner pocket, the thief 
only succeeded in getting my pocket-book with 
a few amall bills which I carried in it for con- 
venience, consequently I gave myself no un- 
easiness regarding the small loss I had sus- 
tained. 

“T took the steamer from Leetadale to Ports- 
mouth, and hurried to the address given in the 
letter. There I found the widow of my wife's 
brother, who gave me a written confession found 
among his papers after his death, in which he 
stated that having discovered our retreat, he 
seized upon the opportunity of my absence to 
see Agnes, and by means of forged papers had 
persuaded her that our marriage had been only 
a@ mock ceremony, and that I never intended 
acknowledging her as my true wife. 

“At his dictation she had inscribed her note 

to me, and then accompanied him to the far 
West, 
“My Agnes died heartbroken in less than 
a year from our ing, leaving an infant 
daughter, of which she charged her brother 
with hes dying breath to notify. mie | but he dis- 
regarded her wishes, and the little girl was 
left in the care of a country woman until old 
enough to be placed at school, where she still 
remained, 

“T lost no time in going for and claiming my 


daughter, and it was not until several weeks 
after the occurrence that I heard of the railroad 
accident—of my supposed death and burial. 


“As the few le who would feel any 
concern about me believed that I had gone to 
my last home, I determined not to undeceive 
them until the present time. 

“The intervening months have becn spent by 
little Agnes and I in travelling through the 
country ; but now we are in our own home, and 
I have enjoyed what few men expericnced—the 
pleasure of being present at the final reading of 
my own will.” 

One more scene and my story is done. — 

It is the night of May Hale's union with the 
man of her choice, and at his especial request 
the wedding ia celebrated at the residence of 
Rodney Knight. 

The bride, with the quick colour coming and 
going in her cheeks, and the shy love-light in 
her eyes, is fair to look upon, and the new-made 
husband ap, to think he is the happy 
possessor of the “very best wife in the world, 
as we are sure he is. 

Vivia ia there standing a little apart from the 
throng, conversing in a low tone with Guy 
Howard, 

She has been bridesmaid, and in the bosom of 
her white dress sparkles the diamond brooch. 

She smiles as she sees her companion’s gu¢ 
rest upon it and says— 

“Tt is not an imitation !” 

“Tf it were it would detract nothing from the 
priceless value of your love,” he answers, bu 
nevertheless is glad the is genuine. al 

Graham Bennett and Knight are sea! of 
upon a tete-a-tete, for the moment oblivious 
the scene around them. 

Willis Grant touches his host upon the am, 
and directs his attention towards them. ft 

“A little self-willed,” says the latter, “but 
good sterling principle. I know of no one 
whom I would more willingly entrust ™Y 
daughter.” 
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THE RED MAN OF PARIS; 


or, 


THE SWORD OF JUSTICE. 





CHAPTER Il.—(continued.) 

FTER rosy years of this life, 
the Red Man of Paris sent 
in his resignation, which was 
only accepted upon the con- 
dition that the office, being 
hereditary, the son must 
accept. 

Charles, the son and only 

B child of that ill-starred union 

with Marguerite, had been inured to the horrible 

Sights from boyhood ; and, even had he wished 

to have left the horrid office, could not have 

Me 80, 

The son of the executioner could not have 
obtained anything else, and, therefore, when, 
with a shudder, father handed over that 

thle sword and the other of his 
calling, he took them without a word. 

Then Charles Sanson, now a broken down old 
man—broken down more mentally than physi- 
ally—retired to a small cottage at Condé in 
Brie, in the hope that he might live the few re- 


maining years in peace, 
Tt was not to be. 
Esch succeeding sun that gilded the peaceful 
ie qich ihe had retreated, saw rise 
a his 8 haggard, dying man. 
Night, so thankfully welcomed by the many, 
ight no rest to him ; the eyes might close, 
bat the senses were still awake to the dread 
tenes of the past, and his distorted lon 
Pictured his victims as #0 many red phantoms, 
Puaing and standing around the foot of his bed, 
With looks of agony upon their pale faces 
start while the of 





agony 
frame 


mention, or the sight of blood, 
strong convulsions, and in one 
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“THERE I8 NO ONE WITHIN HEARING, MADAME,” 


of those agonising fits Death stepped in, and 
mercifully took him from his life of misery. 

Charles Sanson succeeded his father September 
8th, 1703, 

Brought up as he had been from his boyish 
days in gloom and scenes of terror, there is 
little wonder to be felt that he became of a 
melancholy, reserved disposition. 

In personal appearance he much resembled 
his father, but he was entirely devoid of any 
dread of his terrible office. He accepted it as a 
matter of course, and was prepared to go through 
with it, 

He married early in life the sister of his step- 
mother. In those days the executioner had but 
little choice in matrimony. 

The profits of his office consoled him in a 
great measure for the opprobrium, and brought 
him in an income of 60,000 francs (£2,400) 
a year. 

Upon the death of his father, he removed 


And a grim smile passed across his saddened 
face, 

“You are the executioner, or, as the. veonte 
style you, the Red Man of Paris ; but still you 
have the feeling of a man within your breast. 
Your calling, horrid as it is, n not drive 
every spark of humanity from you. I am told 
that with you it has not done so.” 

Sanson bowed lowly at this. 

He folded his arms, and looked fixedly at her. 

“T have come upon an errand of mercy,” she 
said; “an act of mercy to one who is innocent 
of the crime for which he is about to suffer. 
You are not ignorant of whom I speak ?” 

“You speak of the young Count Horn, who is 
condemned to death for the murder of a Jew 
money-lender ?” was the reply. 

“The same. He is innocent,” she said, in 
passionate accents, “as I stand before ‘you and 
Heaven !” 

. “He is condemned to die,” was the terse 


from the old spot to a splendid hotel, with a| answ 


court-yard in the front, and spacious garden 
behind. 

On the evening of the 23rd March, 1720, 
write walking in his parden, he was informed 
that a lady closely veiled and disguised wished 
to see him. 

Upon her being admitted to his presence, his 

ise was great when she put aside her veil, 
disclosed the features of the Marchioness de 
Parabére, 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE MUEBDEE IN THE TAVERN, 
AT the sight of the lady, Sanson started with 


se. 

“The Marchioness de Parabére!” he said. 

“The same, Sanson,” she replied. “Are we 
alone, and no one within hearing ?” 

And she looked anxiously around. 

“There is no one within hearing, madame, 
To what may I ascribe the honour of this visit? 
It is seldom the executioner is 90 hcnoured.” 


rer. 
“But he mast not fall.” 

“ Who is to prevent it, madame ?” 

“You can. Nay, start not; there is none 
else who can do‘it.” 

“J! And the Red Man stared at her with 
his large, black eyes, “Have you not made a 
mistake, madame ?” 


who can avert his fate.” 
“The t—pah |” and her splendid eyes 
seemed to ash fire as she uttered the name. 
“In vain have I supplicated—prayed—nay, 
abused him! He is to ing respect- 
Dubois, 


ing mercy. He is urged on by the Abbe 

and who is still farther insti; to this by that 

crafty, subtle man, Law. They owe him a 

grudge.” 

“Do they!” 

“Yes, Wh do you shrug your shoulders 1” 

“Because, tt they owe him a gradge, most 
they will it,” was the answer, 

“Would you murder an innocent man ?” 
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And the blood left her checks as she sald 
this, 

“T, murder? I am the instrument of the law, 
and carry out its commands. If the law is 
wrong, it is no business of mine.” 

“You are inexorable and cruel! Ah, I forgot 
you are the headsman 1” 

Atd a look of scorn passed across her beauti- 
ful face. 

“You speak the truth. I ath not king nor 
minister. Iam not even thought to be a man 
by my fellow creatures. Iam only an arm and 
a sword moved by the law and justice.” 

She gazed at him with eyes of terror as he 
drew himself up to hig full height, then slowly 
drew a costly jewel from off her finger and held 
it out. 

“T have wounded your feelings. Pray acotpt 
that in reparation.” 

“Madame, you wound my feelings more #ér. 
I am not to be bribed ; put up your jewel. fete 
it capable of purchasing worlds, it could n&t biy 
the integrity of Charles Sanson.” 

She drew back her hand, gaging withowarm 
looks upon the man’s incorruptibility. 

“ Forgive me,” she said, ‘my love binted a 
Oh, what is to be done!” and ehe wrung her 
hands in despair. “ Will you not advise mie?” 

“Tcannot. I am powerless;to aid you in this 
sad affair,” was the cold reply. 

“ Suppose a rescue was attempted his friends 
are rich and powerful—would you interfete 1” 

“No; I should neither assist nor oppose it : 
my office is only on the scaffold.” 

f dt is our only hope,” she said, with a deep 
sigh. 

“And a very slender one,” replied Sanson ; 
“do not buoy yourself up with the hope that it 
will succeed.” 

“Ah! would you betray us? By heavens! if 
Iwere a man, I would pistol you as you stand if 
I thought so.” 

“Calm your fears, madame. I am incapable 
of betraying any one, much less the unfortunate. 
My reason for saying as much was that, knowing 
the Regent's implacable hatred of the count, he 
will not let the bird escape now he has him in 
the cage.” 

“We shall see. An over-fancied security 
often leads to a victory. Your answer?” 

“Once and for all, I cannot assist you.” 

“Adieu, then. My first interview with the 
executioner is at an end.” 

“ And as times are perilous, and we are never 
certain about what is going to happen, ¥ hope 
the interview will be the last. 

“(FT anderstahd you, sir, and it shall not be 
my fault if we ever mect again.” 

She was leaving the garden harriedly. 

“Will it please you, madame, to drop your 
veil? If any of the Regent's spies saw you leave 
here, perhaps my own head will not be firm on 
my shoulders.” 

“ You forget yourself, sir,” she replied. 

“Not 80, madame. It is a matter of pre- 
caution. Jealousy has cost the young Count 
Horn his head, it might cause Sanson to lose his. 
You understand?” 

“Perfectly. You are an extraordinary man.” 

“A man above price, madame. The Sansons 
were gentlemen.” 

And he drew himself proudly up as the lady, 
dropping her veil, hurried from the spot. , 

The Red Man gazed after her for a moment, 
and then walked slowly back to his house. 

Yes, the young unfortunate Count Horn, the 
descendant of a noble family, was condemned to 
die by the hand of the headsman. 

No earthly power could save him; the three 
most powerful parties in Paris were leagued 
against him, and had sworn his destruction 
cither by fair means or foul. 

He had supplanted the Regent in love, had 
gained tho hatred of the Abbe Dubois, the 
Regent's adviser, and, added to this, John 
Law, who at that time swayed the fortunes of 
all France, had been thwarted by him in some 
of his schemes, and had sworn his destruction. 

Unfortunately for him, his own irregular 
conduct assisted greatly in hastening him down 
the gulf of destruction. 

For irregularities ho had been eashiered ‘from 
the Austrian army. y 

To check him in his wild carcer, his cousin, 
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the Prince Maximilian, had him confined in one 
of his strongholds. 

Here his treatment was such as to drive him 
to madness ; quite unknown to his brother, who 
had at all times treated him with the greatest 
tenderness. 

One day the attacked his keepers, and felling 
them to “ground escaped ; and in a state of 
destitution bppeared before his brother, who was 


greatly Ce 

Bg & coursed of kind, gentle treatment, he re- 

cot |, and shortly after he arrived in Paris, 

fe dalled upon the Marquis of Créqui and 
others of the high nobility with whom he was 
cohnected. 

This at once threw him into the vortex of 
fashion, and he toon took his stand among 
the young met of ton. 

His tall, elegant figure, his pale but handsorhe 
featutes, and his dark, flashing eyes distinguished 
non from the rest, and he moved peetless before 

em, 

In his habits he relished the wild, roystering 
society of the city. 

He dashed into crery species of intrigue, and 
in one of these affairs he was surprised by his 
rival the Regent. 

High words passed between them, jealousy 
and vengeance weré Awakened, and only his life 
could satisfy the pritive, 

It was at this time Law’s famous Mississippi 
scheme was at its height, and every means were 
resorted to to keep it afloat. 

The “vagrant” population of France was 
swept off its streets At night, and shipped off to 
projected colonies, ahd the count himeelf, in one 
of his nocturnal sallica, was eeized by the crimps, 
who, no doubt, had been employed, and were 
lying in wait for him, 

But he escaped, leaving more than one of them 
dena spon the croung, 

The Marquis Opégil, who took great interest 
in his kinsmati, Mfde inquiries about him, but 
the only reply he received was a mysterious inti- 
mation not to interfere in the matter, but to 
advise the count to quit Paris at once, 

7 at he lingers he is lost !” was the significant 
it. 

His enemies were watching the opportunity to 
destroy him, and it came too soon. 

Among the loose companions of the count, and 
with whom he had become intimate, were two of 
them who lodged in the same hotel. 

The one was Lestang, the prodigal son of a 
Flemish banker, the other a cashiered captain 
of the Piedmontese army, but who, at that time, 
acted a8 an esquire to the notorious Princess de 
Carignan, who kept gambling-tables at her palace. 

There is little doubt but that the propensity 
for gambling: brought these youths together ; 
their losses had driven them to desperate cx- 
pedients, and cool calculating persons saw that 
something fatal would be the result. 

They were not far out, for one morning all 
Paris was stattled by a murder the night before, 
which, it was said, they had committed. 

A Jew stockbroker, one of Law’s men, was 
the victim, and the dark side of the account ran 
thus. 

It was said that the Jew had been decoyed to 
& low tavern under the pretext of negotiating 
fin bank shares to the amount of 100,000 crowns, 
which he had in his pocket-book. 

Lestang kept watch upon the stairs, while the 
Jew entered a chamber with the count and the 
vaptain. 

In & little time after the people heard loud 
outcries for help, and a violent struggle. 

Some persons rushed tp the stairs and saw 
the Jew weltering in his blood; and they 
alarmed the neighbourhood. 

Lestang rushed down the stairs, and, making 
his way home, collected his valuables and fied 
the country. 

The count and his friend tried to escape the 
same way, but were scized, and, after a des- 
perate struggle, were eonducted to prison. 

The news of the crime and the count’s arrest 
caused thé deepest corsternation among his 
friends, who tried all the means that wealth and 
influence could use to avert a trial. 

It was in vain; the unfortunate young man 
was in the fangs of the wild beast, and his fate 
was sealed, 


The regent, the abbc, and the projector, 
hated him, and the red seal was ready to 
affixed to the death warrant. 

The trial was hurried on in a most indecen' 
manner, 

The cold-blooded villain, the captain, to sav 
his own vilt fife, turned round and inculpat: 
the count; said that it was he who planned th 
robbery, and struck the death blow. 

It was enough ; the sword hung over the un- 
fortunate mati’s head, suspended by the singl 
hair, and was ready to fall. 

The count and “his friend,” were both con- 
demned to death, and that one of the most tor-! 
turing and ignominioas—to be broken alive upo 
the wheel. 7 

Between the sentence and the doom but little 
time was lost ; and, in forty-eight hours aftcr 
the former, the soaffold was reared. 

During the time he was visited by his rela- 
tions ; to one and all he protested his innocence, 
and swore it upon the holy cross, 

One of them, anxious to save this lasting dis- 
grace upon so many hoble families, offered him 
poison. 

He refused it, 

“Miserable man I” Baid the careged relative, 
“you are fit ottly to perish by the hand of the 
executioner !” and indigngntly left him. 

The Red Man recetved his orders to execute 
the sentence with profound grief, and it is even 
said that he and his wife passed the night 
previous to the execution in prayer. 

The nobility of Paris went in a body to the 
palace, headed by the Marquis Créqui, to ask for 
pardon. 

They were received by the vengeful Regent 
with a most unpropitious aspect. 

He heard them out with great impatience, 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you seem to display 
more t for the house of Horn than for the 
king the law. I will not step between 
them. The crime is a heinous one, and deserves 
the punishment, He dies!" 

“Consider the disgrace, sire, upon youreelf. 
Your own escutcheon bears the quarterings of 
the house,” said the marquis. 

“Indeed !” and a sardonic smile crossed his 
face. “Then J must share the disgrace with 










He then, with much politeness, conducted 
them to the door of the salon, and there dismissed 
them. 

The crafty, implacable man “forgot” to send 
the order; for the commutation of the purish- 
ment. 

Both the count and his companion had, in 
the meantime, been most horribly tortured. 

In his frenzy, the count repelled all offers of 
religious consolation, and had even desperately 
fought his torturers to the very last. 

Overpowered by numbcra, he was seized and 
bound to the wheel erected in the dungeons of 
the prison, and fearfully mutjlated ; but no tor- 
ture, no agony, no exhortations could wring from 
him avy confession of his guilt. 

The revilings on his villanous companion 
were of the most horrible description, but all 
that the latter craven could do was to yell for 
mercy. 

At last the morning came, and at daylight 
Sanson entered the cell where the two doomed 
men lay. 

He found them crushed and almost shapeless 
masses. 

A priest was preaching consolation to them, 
but ho spoke to ears deaf to anything he might 


say. 

Fearful that they might die before the Inst 
bitter sentence could be carried out, water was 
dashed over them, to restore them, but it only 
had the effect of prolonging their agonics. 

So mangled were they, that men were com- 
pelled to carry them to the soaffold, which was 
only reached by slow and painful stages. 

fhere the count’s youth and strength seemed 
to revive, and make a last expiring cffort. 

“ Arms, arms!” he faintly cried, “and let me 
defend myself.” 

What was the consternation of the immense 
crowd assembled when they found there stood the 
dreaded cross of St. Andrew, to which, in a very 
short time, the unfortunate count was bound 
by-the assistants, 
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Daring this a resolve had entered the mind 
of Sanson. 

He took a piece of rope called the “retentum” 
and, passing it round the neck of the count, 
spared him the agony of the bar of {ron that 
was to fall upon his already mangled limbs, 

The marquis, on hearing that the count had 
been executed, arrayed himself in the uniform of 
a general officer, and, wearing the cordon of 
nobility on his coat, proceeded hither in his 
coach with six horses, and, followed by some 
handreds of the nobility, went to the fold. 

The count was dead; the last act had been 
done. 

They ascended the scaffold, and, with their 
own hands unloosed the dead body of their 
relative and bore it to their hotel, and a few 
days after it was sumptuously interred. 

Then the Red Man walked slowly home and 
reached his chamber, where the rest of this 
gloomy day was spent in prayer and sorrow. 





CONCLUSION. 
THE LAST ACT. 


CHARLES SANSON did not long survive the 
execution of Count Horn, and, to show the wear 
and tear of both mind and body he must have 
undergone, he was barely forty-five years of age 
when he died. 

He was succeeded in his ghastly office by his 
eldest son, Charles Jean Baptiste Sanson ; but 
he, being at that time only seven years of age— 
although, of course, he could not act—had to 
legalise all executions by his presence. 

Thus, while a child, he witnessed the execution 
by breaking on the wheel, of one Miset, a blood- 
thirsty bandit. 

Robert Francis Damiens next appeared upon 
the Red Man’s list. 

The crime for which he suffered was at- 
tempting the life of Louis the Fifteenth. 

He had been a bad man, one who had shown 
the vilest passions ; commencing life as a thief 
and vagabond, and ending it as a regicide. 

He was repeatedly turned out of situations 
that he held, tn consequence of his misconduct, 
and altogether had passed a life of great reck- 
lessness and prodigality. 

There is, however, but little doubt but that 
his came was the result of a weak and disordered 
mind, 

The attempt that he made upon the life of King 
Louis the Fifteenth was the result of a religious 
feeling acting upon these disorganizations. 

Determined to carry out his plan of vengeance, 
he went to the Palacé of Versailles on the 5th 
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Yo carry out the awful and barbarous sentence 
his first act was to purchase four powerful horses, 
which he did at an expense of four hundred and 
fifty-two francs (a large sum at that period). 

Then an old torturer, whose father had ope- 
rated upon Ravilliac, undertook that part of the 
business, and to legalise it, as we said before, 
Charles Jean Baptiste Sanson, then seventeen 
years of age, had to be present. 

After undergoing the most fearful and un- 
heard-of tortures, he was taken and placed upon 
the scaffold. 

Spite of the detestable agonies he had under- 
gone, he gazed round upon the immense and 
excited mob. 

It was a fearful, sickening sight to witness. 

All the windows and roofs of the houses were 
filled with men and women, among whom were 
many “ladies of rank.” 

The moment after the criminal was placed 
upon the scaffold, his arm was seized and made 
fast to an iron bar as far as the wrist, and an 
iron brazier, full of blazing coal, was lifted up 
and placed under his hand, 

When the flames first caught it, he sent forth 
a fearful shriek, and let his head fall down upon 
his chest. 

But the next moment, as if animated with 
the courage of despair, and, suppressing all 
outward show of feeling, he lifted it up, and sur- 
veyed the progtess of the flames. 

They next proceeded to tear off large pieces of 
flesh with red-hot pincers, while the fiends of 
torture poured upon the wounds “boiling oil, 
burning resin, molten sulphur, and lead.” 

In the delitium of his agony, he shouted out, 
“ Encore! encore! encore!” in a voice that was 
scarcely huthan. 

Then they ceased their fearful task, and, after 
a pause, he was thrown down and fastened by 
strong chains. 

Then, roufid each of his legs and arms power- 
ful ropes were fixed, ahd then the four powerful 
horses were attached, eagh in an opposite direc- 








tion. 
They were then lashed behtiad, and urged 
forward ; but so powerfully is the: e formed, 


and of such tenacity, thit at the fret pull one of { terro: 


the horses fell down upon his knees. 

The executioners at this shrank back in con- 
sternation, and the priest fainted away. 

At last the horrible deed was consummated, 
and the regicide, lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
breathed his last. 

It is a remarkable fact, that his hair, which 
was brown when he ascended the acaffold, 
was white aa driven snow when he breathed hia 


of January, 1757, at five in the afternoon, just | last. 


as the king was stepping into his carriage. 

The assassin made his way unobserved among 
the atte'dants and stabbed the king in the right 
fide with a knife. 

The greatest consternation prevailed, and in 
the confusion Damiens might for the time have 
escaped, but he remained on the spot until seized 
bya captain of the guard. 

He made not the slightest attempb at escape. 

The wound was slight, and after a few days 

the king recovered, and then vowed that a 
sem vengeance should be carried out upon his 
assassin, 
_He was secured, and after his firet examina- 
tion, put to the torture to discover if he had any 
accomplices, and such was the mage of the people 
against him, that he was only saved from being 
tasted alive by the provost’s lieutenant, who 
Claimed him as a king’s prisoner. 

After this he was taken to the renowned Tour 
de Montgomery, which place was strongly bar- 
Tiended and strengthened. 

Four men, renowned for their strength and 
fidelity, watehed him all day until relieved by 
Sthers, in whom the greatest trast was placed. 

His food was severely tested before he was 
Permitted to taste it. 

Finally, he was tried before the Grand Cham- 
ber of Parliament, to whom the exasperated 
King wrote a letter demanding a “signal ven- 
Reance,” and after undergoing the “ question,” 

was sentenced to die the death of a regicide. 

During these events, Sanson had been struck 
down by an attack of paralysis, and his younger 
we Nicelas Gabriel was called upon to 





This awfal sight, a diegrace even to the otvili- 
zation{of that day, had its punishment upon those 
who had assisted at it. 

The king himself died a miserable death, so 
miserable that even his favourites and 
friends fled from his bedside, and it might be 
said that he “ died alone.” 

The aged priest who stood by the side of the 
regicide and witnessed his fearful sufferin 
became a prey to the bitterest sorrow, ai 
finished his days in a mad-house, 

Of the attendants no lees than three commit- 
ted suicide, while another wandered through the 
streets, laughing idiotically, and crying 

“ Encore! encore! encore !” 

The effect produced upon the already weakened 
constitution of the Red Man was of such a natare 
as to cause him to send in his resignation. 

Gabriel Sanson never forgot the sight ; his 
days and nights were those of agony and terror. 

The wild scream uttered by the poor wretch 
when the fire first attacked him never left him ; 
it rang in his ears like a knell of doom. 

He woke in the night with it sounding in his 
room, 

Then the look that he gave when God merci- 
fully ended his sufferings seemed to be always 
before his eyes. 

He therefore resigned his fearful duties to his 
nephew, Charles Henry Sanson, upon oonsider- 
ation of an annuity of two thousand four 
hundred francs. 

His successor’s services were required in a case 
of great historical interest. 

At the time there existed a great dissatisfac- 
tion and exasperation on the minds of the 


ait 


masses at tho lies of Pohdichetty ahd other 
West Indian possessions. 

The success of the British arms likewise 
annoyed them, so much #0 that-the ministers of 
the day found it necessary to sacrifice some 
person to it, and the choice fell upon Thomas 
Arthur de Lally Tollendall, who had been the 
unsuccessful commander, 

Torn with indignation at the reports raised 
against him he demanded a trial, and we need 
not say that his request was speedily granted, 

He was found guilty upon all the charges of 
treachery. 

He was condemned to suffer death upon the 
scaffold at the hands of the headsman. 

A curious fact was connected with the Sanson 
family and this victim. 

Seme years before, on the night of Jean 
Baptiste Sanson’s wedding, when all was mirth 
and jollity, and the merry song and happy 
dance was at its height, four young men who 
had been out upon the frolic, seeing that 
merriment was going on, asked permission to 
join the party. 

Their request was acceded to, and the unin- 
vited guests entered freely into the sport of the 
thing until a late hour. 

When the time arrived that they should de- 
part, one of the four young men asked the name 
of their kind and hospitable entertainer. 

The giver of the feast, the bridegroom, an- 
swers, “ My name is Jean Baptiste Sanson.” 

Sanson saw three of them recoiling. 

“ Why then you are the —” 

“Red Man of Paris,” was the reply. 

The fourth man, who had asked the question, 
laughed heartily at the long faces of his com- 
panions. 

“What of that?” he said, “ Red Man or not, 

ou are a good fellow, and have entertained us 
ike a prince, and I heartily thank you for it.” 

Sanson smiled at this frank reply, and held 
out his hand. 

Tollendall, for he was the individual who had 
eo courteously thanked him, was about to grasp 
it, when he was pulled back by his companions. 

“Are you mad?” they said, in accents of 


Te 
“No, perfectly sane,” was the cool reply ; 
“where is the harm?” 

“Harm,” said oné of them; “have you not 
heard that to grasp the hand of the executioner 
is to become acquainted with the sword?” 

“Hea, ha, that is capital,” said the reckless 
man. “ Jean Baptiste Sanson, you are an honest 
fellow, and to show you that Lally Tollendall 
is above anything like.vulgar prejudice, there is 
my hand,” and he held it out, 

The next moment it was grasped in that of 
the executioner while his companions turned 
away shuddering. 

“ Another cup of wine,” shouted Lally. 

It was brought him, and he raised it high, 
laughing at his terror-stricken friends, 

“ Your health, my friend ; many happy returns 
to the day ; and, ha, ba, ha | may trade flourish.” 

He quafied off the wine and eent the glass 
spinning in the air. ; 

“ And now,” he said, “you will not refuse me 


a request ?” 

«What request ?” answered Sanson, 

“Ob, it is not an unreasonable one, 
answer for it.” 

“ Name it,” and for a moment a dark cloud 
hung upon the brow of Sanson. 

“A sight of that terrible weapon,” 

“J would rather not,” he answered, with some 
hesitation. 

“Rather not. Why?!” 

“Well, there is no particular 
one,” was the reply. i 

“And that ise——" 

“Why, this is my wedding-day, and I wanted 
to drop all thought of my office.” 

“What, man alive, are you ashamed ef it?” 
said Lally, with surprise. 

(To be concluded next week. Qommenced in No. 182.) 
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objection bat 





“Nown but the btave deserve the fait ”—and none 
but the brave ean live with eome of them. 

Iris easy to break into an old man’s housé, because 
his gait is feeble, and his locksare few. 


er 


* crusty old 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 
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No, XIV.—LORD DUNDONALD. 


of the bravest of the naval 
warriors who ever served the 
British Crown. 

Circumstances, entirely un- 
connected with his merits, 
and which it is beside the 
scope of our purpose in this 
series of sketches to particu- 
larize, prevented his attaining in his years of 
mature service, the fame of our Cloudealey 
Shovels and Benbows, our Howes, Rodneys, and 
Nelsons. 

But his grand exploit of the destruction with 
fire-ships of the nch fleet, in the Basque 
Roads, in 1809, is quite enough for ever to im- 
mortalise him. 

Not less wondrous were his achievements ten 
yan later, in behalf of the independence of 

razil, and other South American states against 
their oppressive rulers, Portugal and Spain. 

Perhaps, too, he was more successful as a cap- 
tor of belligerent vessels, and consequent gainer 
of prize money for himself and his crews, than 
any English captain who ever sailed the ocean. 

Full particulars of these and scores of other 
equally exciting incidents will be found—and 
they will repay the perusal of the youngest as 
well as the oldest reader—in his copious and 
charming “ Autobiography of a Seaman,” which 
he poblished just ten years ago, a few months 
ere his death, 

Some incidents of the 
are eminently worthy of 
series, 

Dundonald, who was the tenth inheritor of an 
earldom which is now held by his son—a soldier, 
who distinguished himself, bat unfortunately 
ruined his health for future active service, in 
the first of those wars which we have waged 
with John Chinaman—was the eldest eon of a 
poor but clever Scotch peer. In fact, his father 
Was 60 poor that he was the recipient of kindly 
penetactions for his sustenance and comfort ashe 
sun) wn, at a great age, to the grave. 

Dundonald himself says, with noble and un- 
affected simplicity, “Of our once ancestral 
domains I never inherited a foot. My outset in 
life was that of heir to a peerage, without other 
expectations than those arising from my own 
exertions,” 

In his childhood the domestic fortunes of the 
family were at such a low ebb that great diffi- 
culty was experienced in providing our hero, 
Thomas, and his younger brothers, with the 
means of education, 

It was only through the kindness of his ma- 
ternal grandmother, who devoted her modest 
income to this so necessary end, that the difficulty 
was overcome. 

When his education had been concluded and 
completed (so far as it ever was completed) in a 
rough and desultory sort of a way, his father 
determined to make a soldier of him. But the 
boy’s tastes were entirely in favour of the sea. 
The father was peremptory and decided, but a 
friendly uncle, a naval captain, encor his 
nephew's maritime leanings, He privately en- 
tered his name in the books of no fewer than 
four ships of war, in the hope that the resolute- 
ness of the son would ultimately overcome the 
obetinacy of the t.. 

Meantime, the old earl had his "s name 

laced as ensign on the strength of the 104th 
iment ; and with a view of accomplishing his 
purpose, he Placed hie son under the tuition of a 

Lord Dundonald thus humorously described 
this epoch of his juvenile training :— 

“The sergeant’s first lessons well accorded 
with my father’s instractions, not to pay any 
attention to my foibles, My hair, chevished 
with boyish was formally cut, and plas- 
tered back with a vile combination of candle 
preaze and flour, to which was added the torture 
cident to the cultivation of an incipient guewe. 





oa of such a man 
ing included in our 


My neek, from childhood ope: ‘¢ lowland 
breeze, was encased in ar * -athern 
collar or stock, selected * pre: 


ceptor’s notions of military propriety; these 
almost verging on strangulation. 

“A blue semi-military tunic, with red collar 
and cuffs, in imitation of the Windsor uniform, 
‘was provided, and, to complete the tout ensemble, 
my father, who was a determined Whig partisan, 
insisted on my wearing yellow waistcoat and 
breeches ; yellow being the Whig colour, of which 
I was admonished never to be ashamed. 

‘“‘A more certain mode of calling into action 
the dormant obstinacy of asensitive, high-spirited 
lad, could not have been devised than that of 
converting him into a caricature, hateful to him- 
sclf and ridiculous to others.” 

It was not until after a struggle between the 
elder and the younger, in which neither would 
give way, and which was prolonged through 
four and a half years, that the father at last gave 
way, and the firmer spirit prevailed, 

ord Cochrane (such was courtsey title until 
his father’s death) was at last 
join asa midshipman the “ Hind, 
commanded by his uncle, 


permitted to 
” which was 








PORTRAIT OF LORD DUNDONALD, 


Lord Cochrane's practical introduction to his 
naval duties was of a very peculiar and far from 
Pp! ing character, 

the lieutenant of the vessel, to whom his uncle 
introduced him, was a true “old salt.” 

He had been promoted from the forecastle, was 
an excellent seaman and officer, but had not in 
the slightest degree imbibed the amenities of 
the quarter-deck. 

When the Hentenane and the aidshipmen were 
left together, the former grafily o: leredthe youth 
to “get his traps below.” 

His kit was modest and frugal, but, to the 
ideas of the licutenant, “ Jack Larmour,” it was 
ridiculously prodigal, 

He grambled— 

“This Lord Cochrane’s chest! Does Lord 
Cochrane think he is going to bring a cabin 
aboard? The service is going to the devil. Get 
it up on the main deck.” 

While Cochrane was engaged in examining his 
quarters, he was interrupted by a strange sound 
of sawing. 

He rushed on deck, and the first think that 
met his eye was his clothing, &c., tumultuously 
strewed about the deck, while Jack Larmour 
superintended the sawing off a sufficient number 
of inches of the chest to bring the dimensions 
down to what, in his belief, suited the require- 
ments of “ young gentlemen.” 

This was completed, and then Cochrane was 
treated to a diatribe about the absurdity of 
having the lock placed in the side instead of 
the end of the chest, 

The latter, Jack said, was much more conve- 
nisnt where narrowness of space had to be dealt 
with, 





Afterwards, when he knew Jack better, he 
learned to believe that the whole thing had been 
done to try his temper, and discover what he was 
madeof, . 

The two soon got to understand each other, 
and Jack did honestly all in his power to make 
&@ seaman and a man of the youngster. 

As a fair specimen of the exploits of Dun 
donald’s earlier days, we present a condensed 
account of his capture of the ‘El Gamo,” at 
enormous Spanish frigate, 

He ran close under the “Gamo’s” lee, th 
yards of the “Speedy” being locked in th 
other’s rigging. 

Feeble as were the guns of the English, they 
were most destructive at these closest of clow 
quarters, While those of the frigate, even thos 
of the lowest tier, pointed straight over Dun 
donald's deck, and were incapable of being » 
lowered as to hit anything but the rigging; 0 
the other hand, the guns of the “ Speedy,” whid 
were crammed with a triple charge, were con 
siderably elevated, 

Their shot crashed through the timbers of thi 
“Gamo,” forcing their way up through the deck 
and there dealt further destruction upon th 
crew, paralyzed and astonished by the mad pre 
sumption of their puny antagonist. 

The Spaniard, finding that he was lead 
gave the order to board. They would, by men 
force of numbers, have crushed the English 
death, had not our hero's quick ear detected thi 
order of the enemy, 

He at once made off from the Spaniard ; and 
ere the smoke of a volley of musketry from hi! 
deck had cleared away, the “ Speedy” was ou/ 
of harm's way, as far as boarders were con 
cerned. 

A second, a third, and a fourth time did he 
close, and then sheer off just in time to avoid 
being boarded. 

He now resolved ppon a final shock, which 
was nothing less audacious than to board thi 
Spanish craft, 

Every man and boy in the '* Speedy” was ta 
form one of the boarding party, save only tht 
surgeon, who remained at the helm. 

e boarders were divided into two parties 
The larger party, under Dundonald, were t 
attack the “Gamo” in its middle. A smalla 
number were ordered simultaneously to clambe 
over the bows, 

By the captain’s orders the latter party 
blackened their faces, already grimy enougi 
after two hours firing. 

When the black fellows jumped down upo 
the Spaniards from their own bulwarks they 
were terror-stricken. Not only did it seem & 
them that they had to fight English heretics, bu! 
also emissaries from the devil himself. 

They fell back in dismay, only to be welcomed 
amidships by the cutlasses and pistols of Dun 
donald’s own - Desperation caused thei! 
courage to revive. 

Here again, however, another device of tht 
astoundingly fertile brain of Dundonald wai 
resorted to, 

He ordered one of his men to climb to the 
mast-head, which he did, unseen in the confa 
sion, and haul down the colours, . 

A shout from the English caused the Spaniard 
to look up. Each one of them believed that tht 
colours had been hauled down by their vwt 
officer's command, and believing that they could 
do no more, they laid down their arms, 

“Thus did more than three hundred men sub- 
mit to fifty, in a hand-to-hand combat, on their 
own deck. 

The number of killed and wounded on board 
the “ Gamo ” was actually in excess of the whole 
number of the “ Speedy’s ” crew. 

Dundonald had only three killed, two of then 
before he boarded, and eight wounded. _ 

Lord Dundonald was severely and unjustly 
punished on one occasion for some stock ¢- 
change frauds, in which it was supposed he was 
concerned; but our readers will gladly leam 
that he afterwards was enabled to prove his 
perfect innocence. 

His titles and orders, which had been taken 
from him, were restored, and in the year ]85¢ 
he was made admiral of the United Kingdom— 
fitting honour for so brave a sailor. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 163) 
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TOM LEST bell sharply, the surgeon’s head was protruded from | Bewler, my only regret on your account is that I 
oR, ERt an pper dow, ‘a murder has been attempted | cannot recover the money pon got from me when 

THE SECRET OF THE RED POCKET.BOOK, | ®t MP, Lester‘s, and the wounded man requires im-| the yachting young gentoman wae Supposed to 

* | mediate ai ve ly 
By the Author of “ Bos LUMLEY's SECRET.” “All right, sir,” replied the doctor, “I will be| He rubbed his thin hands one over the other 
—_—-+—. down directly.” for a few minates, bet as the 
CHAPTER XLIV.—(continued) He closed the window, and Tom ran back to the ht of ‘8 failure crossed his 
aS spot where Yankee Palmer was lying upon his face. | mi 
IZZIE and her mother, alarmed by this hur-| He turned him over with his and, bending} “ ero is ouly & very small chance of that, I 
ried movement, rose from their and | over placed his hand upon his heart, think,” he murmured, a pause, “The fellow 
the ill-fa visage of Yankee Palmer| It had ceased to beat. bas got his own to as well as a reward 
spponred at the same moment at the door| At that moment the sound of a horse’s feet an- to earn, and wi inoentives he is not likely 
the apartment. nounced the approach of a mounted sergeant of | to fail. 

As he crossed the room with long and hurried | police, He had just ralsed his glass by way of felicitating 
strides, Tom turned round and confronted him with| “Hullo !” said the officer, ashe cameup., “What|himeelf upon this jusion, when a servant 
the revolver levelled at his hi is this?” entered with the second editlon of the leading 

“Curse that infernal barking-iron !” exclaimed| Tom briefly related what had passed, mentioning | journal. 
hs Asseican, 68 he heard the that announced the dead man’s antecedents, and’had just concluded “Ah! the second edition,” he murmured, a he 
or the weapon. as the surgeon hurried up to the spot. sipped his wine, and set down the glass, - me 
He savagely at our hero for a moment, as| ‘‘ This is the villain who first attempted to murder | see what news there is, What is ? ‘Attempted 
if disposed to hagard a rush, and then he turned | me, and then my Mr, Fid,” said Tom. “I| murder of two persons at Lyme Regis! The assassin 
ance nae mane fos Se fone, shot him as he ran off, this being the second attempt | shot by his intended victim.’ Surely the Yankee 
ig eran si Erith Pat [hn nn a ig rng ie Ta | Sen ak he me 

» encay 7m in wi was wasa oni ‘a few mo- 
Heedleas of the threat, re u ni - mente sufflced to inform 
Palmer rushed into the him of the truth. 

It_was as follows— 

4 No, no,” cried Lizzie “Information has 
and her mother together, been received tele- 
as Tom would have h of the attem 
mahed after him. murder, at a late ir 
; aa while they clang last night, of Thonies 

oor is Lester, a le- 
aot ots life, man isle a 
Palmer e door, vicinit Lyme 
lawn towards the gate. junior member of the 

In his haste he ran of Jones, Fid, and 
against a young sailor, Co., shi) of that 
mi to He ee and port. latter is se- 
nn phe verely, but Bot, das - 

grasped woun 6 

“What Yankee shot dead by Mr. Lester. 
Palmer ” exclaimed He is a stranger in the 
Dick Fid, who it was locality, and wore the 
who had come that way garb of a sailor, The 
0 ely, being motive for the donble 
a his way home from cine i maknoen 
‘aiting our ac- Cold drops of perspi- 
quintance at Axmouth. ration distilled upon 

“Tarnation !” said the Bimon Lester’s forehead 
American, a8 made as he read this an- 
@ effort to release nouncement, and when 
pur “Lot go, before powepepar fall rom bis 

gO, ne 
FS you an * injory, hand. al 
fool !” For several minutes 
god "bre, Yaakeo Eb cyee Sed pon the 

8 a 

Palmer,” rejoined the ape Pee 
Young sailor, endeavour- “TOM FIRED AT THE RETREATING FIGUREY” he slowly wi 
ag te graep his arms, his moist brow with 
“And you have escaped from prison, you villain, | under remand for the former attempt, and also for | handkerchief, and, refilling his glass, drank the 
that is what you have done.” attempting to scuttle the ship in which I returned | contents at a draught. 


Ashe uttered the last words he felt, in the left 
am, s stab, which had been aimed at his heart, and 
alld—“Help ! murder !” in » ringing voice. 

Lizzie and Fenton no longer ht to detain 
Tom when they heard that cry, and the brave young 
fellow rushed the honse, revolver in hand, an 
‘aw the American ronning Dick having released 
him on receiving @ secon stab, this time in the left 
Te 

The moon was shining brightly, and her sil 
ats revealed to our hero the features of pick i 
us the young sailor supported himself e gate, 
fon exclaimed, “are you hurt, old fel- 


“Never mind me, Master Tom,” returned Dick, 
“pursue that villain. It is Yankee Palmer !” 
Fearing that the wretch would escape, Tom 
tamed quickly, and, bringing his weapon to bear 
the retreating figure of the American, pulled 
igger. 
had the satisfaction of seeing the villain drop 
one knee, raise himself to his feet in, 
few paces, and then fall upon hia face; 
¢ turned his attention to his wounded 


of Dick’s countenance showed that he 
jlood fast. He raised the poor fellow in 
and carried him into the house, where he 
‘upon a couch, 
open his ents he soon saw that the 
Second wound was the most dangerous, and applied 
earnestly to lessening the flow of Eooa, 
Whilst Mrs, Fenton twisted 3 handkerchie? tightly 
Tound the arm, above the wound, for the same pur- 


E 


ey 


Be 


e 


friend, 
The 


his 
had him’ 


ae done, Tom ran for & surgeon, who dived at 8 
distance, passing on his wa: e recumbent 
form of Yankee Palmer. y: 

Mr. Delane !” he shonted, as, after ringing the 


to Englan ” 

“Then I think you were justified in shooting 

him,” observed Mr. Delane. “Is he dead ?” 

a as mutton !” replied Tom. 

“He must not lie here though,” observed the 

policeman, dragging him to the side of the road. 
must get one of our men to help me to remove 


I 
him.” 

Tom and the mn hurried to the residence of 

the former, where Dick was being carefully nursed 
by Mrs. Fenton and her daughter. 
Fortunately no vital organ had been touched by 
the villain’s knife, and, as soon as this had been 
ascertained, our hero hurried into the town, and 
bronght Polly to stay with her husband until he 
was sufficiently recovered to be removed to his own 
ome, 





CHAPTER XLY. 
JUSTICE OVERTAKES SIMON LESTER, 
On the afternoon of the following day, Simon 
Lester was sitting in a meditative attitude in an 
easy chair, with a decanter of port, and a half-filled 
glass at his elbow. 
“Tf this rascal succeeds, all will go well again,” 
he murmured, as he sat with his eyes resting upon 
the hearth-rug at his feet ; “I shall be indisputabl 
the owner of the property, and no suspicion wi 
attach to me, because a sufficient motive for the 
deed will be found in this Yankee scoundrel’s hatred 
of the young fellow, of which evidence is already on 
record. Palmer can be no trouble to me whether 
he leaves the country, or is laid by the heels a; 
and deported to Bermuda or Gibraltar. Captain 
Bowler will certainly be ordered a salutary change 


into Bedlam 


is just possible, in his being cla 
, my dear friend 


daring Her Majesty’s pleasure. 


of scene and clime unless his trial should result, as | to 


“Confound the fellow!” he gasped. “What a 
bungler! What a mercy it is that he is dead! 
There can be no disclosures now, and my chances 
are no worse than they were before yesterday. Now 
to revert to the plan which this Yankee ecoundrel’s 
proposition caused me to lay aside.” 

ing to the table, he took pen and paper, and 
wrote the following message— 

“Lester to May, Serjeants’ Inn, Come to me 
directly.” 

Then he rang the bell, 

“Take this to the telegraph office,” said he to the 
servant who responded to his summons. 
we he awaited anxiously the arrival of Mr. 

a must bring the negociation to a close without 
& moment's unnecessary delay,” he soliloquised, as he 
leaned back in the easy chair, “I can be aboard a 
steamer, on my way to New York, in twenty-four 
hours after have signed the conveyance, and 
received the money. Tom will wrest the property 
from the purchaser, of course, but that is no concern 


of mine.” 
He indulged in his old unpleasant cackling laugh 
at this reflection, and then relapsed into a reverie. 
At length the servant announced Mr. May. 
“How do you do, Mr. Lester?” said a little, 
wrinkled man, in a suit of bl: bustling into the 
room, and presenting a shrivelled little hand. “It 
is fortunate your message found me in the office.” 
“Tt is fortunate for me, Mr. May,” said Lester, 
shaking the lawyer's skinny hand without looking 
athim. “ Sit down, sir, and help youreelf to a glass 


gain | of wine.” 


“Thank you,” rejoined Mr. May, sitting down and 
Poo gt gloee of port. ‘So you have decided 
I. r 

“ At once,” returned Lester, “ You told me, I 
think, that the transaction could be completed 
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directly I made up my mind, that the money was DESTRUOTIVENESS. hers § ngenions 
ready to be said lown as soon as I had signed tho Tas reputation of being able to answer Grae for the g s 

yance —_—o— 


“Exactly,” rejoined the lawyer, sipping his 
6. 


wine. 

“Then, having decided to sell the property, I 
should be glad to have the business arranged with 
as little delay 4s ible,” eaid Simon Lester, 
looking out of the window. 

“To be eure,” returned Mr. May. “I will com- 
municate immediately with the solicitors of the 
vendee, and have the conveyance propared at once, 
‘Would it be convenient for you to call upon me to- 


morrow at eleven?” 
replied Lester. 


“Quite se, My. May,” 

Then Iwill have the conveyance and the title- 
deeds ready, and we -wil] together to Cook and 
said the 


Sharman complete the transfer,” 


thas 

“That is settled then,” said Lester, rubbing his 
hands one over the other. “ Will you take another 
glass of wine, Mr. May ?” 

“Excuse me,” returned the lawyer rising, “I am 
busy, very busy. I was going ou! when I received 
your message. Good morning, Mr. Lester.” 

He bustled out, of the room, and Simon Lester en- 
joyed for several minutes the mental contemplation 
of the succeas of his meditated fraud. 

He could not hold sion of his nephew’s 
Bere now that the latter was of full age, and in 

ingland, and he was unable to account satisfactorily 
for the accumulated net income of the property 
during the time that had elapsed since the death of 
our hero’s father, for the simple reason that he had 
misappropriated the whole year by year to his own 


purposes. 

But the title-deeda of the estate were in his pos- 
session, or rather in Mr. May’s strong box, and he 
coold ell what he could no longer retain ip his own 


This was the nefarious scheme which hg had gone 
cocted upon the discovery that his nephew was alte 
and in England. 

But it was not to be realized. 

His reverie was interrupted by the entrance un- 
announced of an inspector of police. 

Simon Lester started to his feet, and the colour 
went and came upon his pale cheeks as he glanced 
towards this ominous apparition. 

“What is the meaning of this intrusion?” he 
mustered courage to demand. 

“Your name is Simon Lester, I believe ?” said the 
inspector, advancing. 

* Well, sir?” returned Lester, impatiently. 

“You are my prisoner, sir,” said the inspector, 
clapping his hand upon Lester's shoulder. 

e started violently, and supported himself against 
the table. 

“Of what am I accused?” said he, in a low, 
hoarse voice. 

“Of conspiring with one John Palmer, an Ameri- 
can seaman, to murder Mr. Thomas Lester,” replied 
the inspector. 

“Who accuses me? What is the evidence for eo 
foul and false a charge?” demanded the prisoner, 
with assumed indignation. 

“The warrant was issued less than an hour ago, 
upon information received from Axminster by tele- 
graph,” replied the inspector. “ You will know all 
when you are before the magistrate.” 

There was no course for Simon Lester but sub- 
mission to the law, and ho passed the next four and 
twenty hours in a station-house. 

The ground for this course was furnished by the 
finding, in Palmer’s pocket, of the card given him 
by his base confederate, and the probability of his 
acting ag the instrument of Simon Lester which was 
afforded by his appearance at Lyme Regis within a 
few hours after his escape from custody in London. 

The prosecution was ultimately abandoned, but 
while he was in prison a charge of fraud was pre- 
ferred by the gentleman to whom he had proposed 
to sell our hero’s patrimony, and upon this he was 
convicted, and sentenced to five years’ transporta- 
tion. 

There is little more to tell. 

Captain Bowler wag tried the anme session, and, 
being convicted upon several counts for wounding 
with intent to kill divers of his crew, was awarded a 
like punishment. 

Dick Fid aoon recovered from the effects of his 
wounds, thanks to the natural strength of his con- 
stitution and his exemplary temperance, and is now 
the respected head of the firm which he joined asa 
junior partner, 

Tom Lester married Lizzie Fenton as soon as his 
old friend had recovered—for who but Dick should 
be his maman ?—and often, as his little yacht 
glides round the head of the Cobb, he blesses the 
voyage that, beginning 60 inauspiciously, led him to 
prosperity and happiness. 

(THE END.] 





brings upon one almost as great a press of letters as 
the peptiation of being rich and benevolent. 

If I were malicious, and had an enemy that I 
desired to torment, I would sedulously spread the 
report that he was very rich and very liberal. 

‘en thousand flies on a summer day around a 
molasses hogshead is no extravagant picture of 
what his condition would be. 

The asking of questions is a very simple matter. 
But then it is not every one that knows how to ask 
@ question. 

Out pf a hundred not twenty will be worth 
answering. 

And yet, every man has good reason to ask ques- 
tions every day of his life—only he does not know 
it. 


The real pointa of interest are neglected, while 
those things abont which men are inquisitive, for 
the most part are jnsignificant. 

Now and then a sensible man sends me a letter, 
like one before me, a paragraph of which I quote: 

“Now for the circumstances : I am fond of peta 
of all kinds—dogs, cats, chickens, pigeons, flowers, 
trees, etc. I ‘cultivate on a limited scale all these. 
I love them. It is my nature. I can’t help it, and 
would not if I could. Among the rest of my pets, 
I have had about twenty tame pigeons; some of 
them my wife and myself and children have raised 
in the honge. They became very tame, and very 
affectionate, I loved them, and am not ashamed 
to acknowledge it. No money could have bought 
them from me. Now, this boy, of whom I want 
your opinion, has been for some time past sys- 
tematically and peyaistently at work in trapping 
these peta of mine, and selling them. On Saturday 
last he finished up the job in fine style, by robbing 
me @f all J had left, save two. The boy is about 
fifteen yoays old, the son of a deceased physician, 
and his mother is a Indy of standing. I have re- 
pea complained to her of his conduct, but am 
satisfied that she has not, and will not have any 
control of him.” 

Great is the mystery of boys! I fancy that the 
gift of managing boys is born in a man, just as are 
poetry, inventiveneas, and the mathematical faculty. 

f one can’t manage boys, he can’t, and will not be 
likely to learn how by any amount of trying. And 
if he can, he will fall upon the way of doing it 
without being told. 

Sometimes a wholesome and thorongh thrashing 
is of admirable moral effect. 

But merry mischief is of qgnother brood. Boys 
can easily be made to feel the impropriety of such 
roguish pranks as put people to pain and loas 
through their thoughtlessneas. But jt must be by 
kind and patient exposition. 

But what shall be done for the case in hand? It 
is allied to those other common complaints, the 
shooting of cats, of singing birds, and of dogs and 
squirrels, which are so frequent. This wantonness 
seems to be o home form of the hunting spirit. It 
is bringing home to the owners of game a sense of 
the true venatorial spirit. 

The special remedy in this case will demand a 
better acquaintance with the particulars of person 
and neighbourhood than I possess. But the general 
remedy is obvious. It is a better state of public 
sentiment in regard to the whole passion of de- 
structiveness. Not boys only, but the whole com- 
munity, need instruction upon this subject. The 
propensity to destroy, to cruah, to deface, to worry 
and hunt, is intensely active. 

Tho mothers and sisters set their faces againet it, 
but fathers and brothers say, “Oh, boys will be 
boys,” which is only a soft way of saying, “ Boys 
will be brutes.” Gentlemen’s sons, resorting to 
college for liberal culture, turn upon each new class 
with a series of disgraceful bratalities, which ought 
to consign them to a penitentiary. 

The new apprentice, the last boy in the shop, in 
short, the weak, the tender, the new-comer, and 
homesick, in almost all the avenues of life, are 
pounced upon by those who should cheer and 
protect them, and made to suffer nameless dis- 

ceful inflictions. Does the pulpit instruct men 
In this matter? Do Sunday schools work against 
this brute instinct of cruelty ? 

Why should boys spare your peta, ina community 
that tolerates as sports a hundred things which are 
far more cruel and needless? You are called by 
the things which you suffer to aid in producing a 
more humane and merciful public sentiment. 

Tae Eprtor. 


—— ee 
THE way to make time pass quickly—raise a row 
and get knocked into the middle of next week. 


WE frequently hear of a flight of steps, but we 
have never yet been able to discover where they 





©," ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and address. Any purzle or 
charade received after this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will mot be inserted, and no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted, 


No Puszle will be accepled unless the Solutions are properly 
worked out. Numbered Charades tn particular must hase 
FULL answers sent with them. 
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‘Walking one everring through the main street of a London 
suburb, I paused to look at tho placards displayed in a large 
publican’s window. Among those announcing ale 
‘at fourpence a quart, cream gin at pence-| DDy, 
and rum at fourpence, one particalarly atrack my eye, pro; 
claiming that the proprietor had 500,000 bottles of port in 
his cellar that he was eelling at 1a. 4d. per bottle. I looked 
‘at the house ; it had about 40 feet frontage, and a depth of 
about 25 feet; perhaps the cellars might extend under the 
pavement another 10 feet ; and the wonder arose in my 
mind ag to where he could stow the 500,000 bottles of wine 
at 1a, 4d., besides the thousands of other bottles he mas, 
possess of different qualities, to say nothing of his stock of 
sherries, clarets, and champagnes, also ales, porter, stout, 
gin, rum, brandy, whisky, and other liquors that form a 
necessary part of a publican's stock. And, as I walked on, 
the following problem presented itself to me, which I in- 
vite the Boys of Rngland to answer. First, what is the 
value of 500,000 bottles of wine at 1s.4d.? "Second, sup- 
posing each bottle to contain 5 quartens, which is about 
the average, how many gallons did the whole contain? 
Thirdly, what would be the length, width, and height of 
the cellar that would contain the whole number of bottles, 
supposing them to be packed on their sides in 2 rows of 
12 bottles deep, and 259 bottles in a row, leaving a space of 
8 feet aa passage between? And, fourthly, to what distance 
would they reach if laid side by side, and’ aleo lengthwise, 
taking each bottle to represent 18 inches in length, by 
8 inches in diameter? I think the answer to this will as- 
tonieh even a wipe company. en 


1. 
Tam a word of twelve letters. 

My 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 ts a sort of enomy ; my 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 is 

the chief character in a comic tale in the Boys OF ExG- 

; my 1, 2,8, 11,7 is a stream of water; my 10,8. %, 

11 isp river of Yorkehire; my 6, 10, 4, 5 is a mineral ; my 

4, 11, 2, 10, 8 are the five vowels; and my whole is a cek- 
brated tale in the Boys OF ENGLAND. 

WILLIAM WAITE. 


mL 
My first is in black, but not in white ; 

‘My eecond is in darkness, but not in light; 

My third is in baker, but not in flour; 

My fourth is in second, but not in hour; 

My fifth is in brick, but in wall; 

My sixth is in house. but not in hall ; 

My seventh is in borrow, but not in lend ; 

My eighth is in smash. but not in mend ; 

My whole is something you cannot find ont: 
Though it makes a grest noleo, and files all aboot, 


Ty. 
My first is in North, but is not in South; 
My second’s in(fiction, but isnot in trath; 
My third’s in fork, bat is not in knife; 
My fourth's in man, but is not in wife ; 
My fifth’s in calf, but is not in sheep ; 
My eixth’s in ocean, but is not in deep; 
My seventh’s in kite, but is not in string; 
‘My eighth's in queen, but ts not in king; 
My ninth’s in night, but is not in day; 
My tenth’s in tarry, but is not in stay; 
My cleventh’s in time, but is not in hour; 
My twelvth’s in corn. but is not in flour; 
My thirtcenth’s in kettle, but is net in pan; 
And my whole a tale, find out if you can. WE 








v. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
EEE 
TT 
1g 
NM 
RDW 
‘The above is the name of a person transposed whom you 


have to thank for what you are now reading. 
HAROLD FURKISS. 


vr. 
FLOWERS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 
Ashrub and a wine. A boundary and a blossom. To 
gather an interjection and a beverage. Sedate and the 
peat tense of to uplift, A conveyance und a poople. Sweet 
‘and imbibe, To lose from memory, a personal pronoun a” 


a negation. 
HAROLD FUANISS. 
vir, 

A boy was once caught robbing an orchard, and bo oa 
to be set free if he would leave half the amount of aprirt 
he had on him, nnd half an apple at the first gate he ue 
to, three of which he had to pass, and do the same 0+ Me 
second with the remainder, and #0 on. How many spi" 
did he start with, how many did he leave at each gst, a 
bearing in mind that he was not to cut or brulee ee f 


ta th 

An office of a jadge ; one who answers; a state in Gout 

America; piercing: to distingnish one from anoth' ls 

play-house ; a gitl’s name; to bore; a faleebood to 

turb; a pointed weapon ; a wind instrament. The fesé 

read downwards will name a eplendid tule in the YOr% 
MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, and the finals reed dow 


will name one of our late English Pane wu, Hors 








* BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
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x 
T consist of 7 words, 32 letters, 
16,31, 6, Z ipa tah; my 4, 10, 27, 19, 6 is a 
, 30 1s a diragreeable insect ; my 3, 21,25, 
28. is a curious reptile; my 30, 31, 23, 19, 14 
very fegee qnimal; way 18, 91,22,8, 18 ip a very uectal 
wine 9, 4,17 is a amall dom animal; my 32,81, 
ying insect ; my 20,1. 29,12 is a part of a 
boman being. My whole is the full title of = most inter- 
ating tale in the Boys OP ENGLAND. 
WILLLM F. TRINDER AND ERNEST H. SUMNER. 


x. 
My 8,8, 4, 2, 7 is to previde; my 1, 5 4 io a grain; 
ny 10, 3 Ais & garment; m ; 8,6, 2 ls paintal mm 
6, 3isa beverage: my 9, 3, t} tree; my 12, 8 4, 6 
iadysname; my 1, 3, 4,6, 7 is a liquid; my 7, 9, 3, 8, Sis 
stab; and my whole, which consists of 11 letters, is a 
tign of a change. 

Gro. M, W. 


xL 
Why isthe BOYS OF BRGLAND Journal like an empty 
Batch-box ? 
@n0. M. W. 


xt. 
Why should those who purchase the BOs OP ENGLAND 
Journal prefer beef to venison ? 
Guo. M. W. 





te 























. xi 

‘Whole, I am one who hires rooms ; eurtail me, and I am 
to settle; behead and transpose me,and I am a chief 
magistrate of Venice ; curtail me, and I am a domestio 
saimal ; behead and reverse me, and I am to proceed. 

EDMUND PEERMUND. 
xy. 

Whole, Iam the green shoots of corn ;‘behead and trans- 
poe me, and I am a town in Kent; reveree me, andI am a 
wh heavy metal ; curtail me, and I am a river in England ; 
transpoee, and I am in liquor, 

EDMUND PEERMUND, 


xv. 

Iam in Italy, but not tn Rome; 
In in Paris, but nos in Stockholm ; 
Tam in river, but not in rail ; 
Tam in monkey, but not in {te tail, 
Tam in rat, but noc in mouse; 
1am in sparrow, but not in grouse; 
Iam in tailor, but not in the baker; 
Tam in boota, but not in the maker; 
Iam in lard, but not in drippin 
And my whole is a place that {s famous for shipping. 

EDMUND PEKRMUND. 





xvI. 

T consist of 13 letters, two worda, 
My firet in Mm Spanish, but not in Spain 
My second is in gnow, but not in rain; 
ight, but not in dull; 
My fourth is in head, but not in skull’; 
‘My fifth is in carpet, but not in floor ; 
My sixth is in solicitor, but not in law ; 
My eeventh is in shout, but not in yell ; 
My eighth is in knocker, but notin 
My ninth is in chest, bot not in box ; 
My tenth is in wolf, but not in fox; 
‘My eleventh is in tears, but not in weep; 

My twelfth is in goat, but not in sheep ; 
My thirteenth is in can, but not in pot; 
My whole is the name of a celebrated man. 
W. SEAR. 


ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 181. 


L Drak 8m&,—The Bors OF ENGLAND, being just at 
the end of its sixth volume, it is a sure proof of its popu- 
larity and success. 


“E 


Yours traly, 
JOUN WALKER, 

Il, Popular Statesmen.—1, William Bwart Gladstone. 
2, Benjamin Disraeli. 3. Lord Palmerston. Books and 
their Anthors.—1. ‘The Woman in White,” by Wilkie 
Collins, 2, “It 1s Never too Late to Mend,” by Charles 
Reade, 2. “The Constable of the Tower.” by Ainsworth. 
IIL. The YounG MBN OF GREAT BRITAIN; Thorne, Han- 
ley, Kaling, Yeovil, Oundle, Ullock, Netley, Gorton, Marple, 
Exeter, Newton, Oidham, Fenton, Goring, Redcar, Epping, 
Athton, Tipton, Belper, Renton, Ilford, Trevor, Ashcot, 
Lkley, Norbury. IV. Semiramis, Edinburgh ; Seink, 
EnglanD, MiasissippI, IoniaN, RehoB, AdieU, MulleR, 
ImiG, SusannaH. V. Pen-knifa VI. Algeria, Algiers; 
Alamo8, LanteR, GiarnB, Edrel, RacheberG, IjaseL, 
Alia. VIL. Byron; Berlin, Yerd, Rochdale, Omoa, Neva. 
VITL Leonatus Posthumus; Apemantus, Menteth, Ste- 
phano, Leontes, Peto, Hume, Menas, Sampson, and 
Montano, IX. George Peabody. X. ‘Bicycle Bob.” XI. 
Robineon Crusoe; cousin, rosin, sare, ribbon, sour, son, 
robin, rose. XII, A Grand New Tale, Memory Haunted ; 
AvoiD, GreecE, RuperT, AnnaN, NambU, DroghedA, 
NeatH, RIY, Weak, ToledO, AntriM, LucernE, KpsoM. 
XI. Band-age. XIV. Pianoforte; rat, trap. foot, pen, 
ina, pant. XV, Ferblantier (tinman) ; neal, affable, bare, 
earl, lane, fret, ferret, feint, enter, rear. XVI.‘ Was he 
the Man ?"* saw, test, than, new, siew, Ham, name. 


XV. XVI. xix, 
CAPE FIRE DIET 
AFAR IRON ISLE 
PASS ROOD BLSE 
aRST ENDS TEEN 
xx 
F 
oRE 
scOTR 
BEsIlgGs 
FROISSABT 
OLISSOR 
CHART 
BRE 
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CORRROT SOLUTIONS RECKIVED. — Frederick John 
Bailey, H. St, André, K. A. and P.G. English, J. 11. Chatto, 
A Dent, Mac J. Venning, T. 5. 





@ur Life-Boat Corner, 
= 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND LIFE-BOAT. 
‘Subscribed to by the Boys 0f Bngland, JIrdand, Scoftand, and 


Amount last acknowledged, £299 19s. 2d. 
Julipe A. White:—J. 






O. Wataon, Ipawioh. 
James Chatto..... 
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Amount received up to May, £290 Le, 42. 





Correspondence. 
eee 


%.° AZ Communications to be addressed to the Rattor, Mn. 
Eowtw J. Baste. 178, Peet Street, £.0. 








%,° We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
‘medical advice te the colwans of this Journal. 





*,° Numcrous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 
‘cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in ashorter 
time than three weeks, Letters must be prepaid. 


"a" Correspondents who wish to receive rep 
ust tacos send prauriy Sirccisdewcper, PH 


Iosoramus.—The acceptance of the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds is g mere form by which a mem| can 
resign his seat in Parliament at any moment. There Is 
also the stewardship of the manor of Poynings, and the 
escheatorship of Munster, for tbe purpose. 
trifling emolument Is attached to ea use it Is on! 
on accepting an office with emolument attached that a 
member can be allowed to resign. It is an bdard, round- 
about way of doing a thing which any member onght to 
‘be enabled to do in a few minutes by @ mere Detter ad- 
dressed to the Speaker. 

Liantyina Jacx.— Second class assistant clerks of Excise 
enter between nineteen and twenty-five years ofage. The 
examination comprises writing from dictation Py 
arithmetic, Including vulgar and decimal fractions. ‘oo 
inust procare a nomination through the interest of come 
influcntial person. (Clerks enter the Customs between 
sixteen and twenty-ffve years of age. The examination 
comprises exercises to test handwriting and orthography, 


arithmetic up to decimal 1 inelusive), knglish 
Sadi oltind tecgtanhg noe Region kato 
G, H. Coormn.—(1.) No answer can be given, because we 


have no means of guessing whether you will be a Tom 
‘thumb or a Life Guardsman. (2.) Writing will do for an 











Hrtow.—(1.) You san parekase “Giles Evergreen” in the 
Bors or Excitamp, I¢ commenced in No. 19, and finished 
in No, 40. (2.) The exchanges will be inserted when the 
opportunity offers. 


H, Dupter.—Samuel Lover, the post id novelist, expired 
in Jersey, on Monday. the éth of July, 1863; and Ads Issacs 
Menken,’ the equestrian actress, In Paris, on Monday 
afternoon, the 10th of August, in the same year. 

W. THorwron.—We bdind the Journule in half-yearly 

nd up a correct list of the 











volumes. You had better s 
back numbers that you require; they will cost you 1d. per 
‘number without postage. 

W. 8S. CarTEex—(}.) Not particu - (3.) About the usual 
Jength, from 15to 14 numbers. {8.) It is very probable. 
(4.) It's not finished yet. (5.) We cannot tell how many 
back numbers there are, 

J. M.—(1.) No; not by any means. (3.) Don’t be uneasy ; 
‘Napoleon the Great” was 4 little mao, was call 
the “ Little Corpor: and he made some noise in the 


world. 

0.C.—(.) Certainly, If played for money. (2.) You had 
better take the one that will pay you the best, and of that 
you must be the best Judge. 

Jack RosHton.—(1.) About 15 numbers, (2.) Oliver Crom- 
‘weil was Lorn at Huntingdon, 1508, and died at Whitehall, 
September 3rd, 16s. (8.) Yes; pretty well, (4,) In the 
course of time. 

AULD Town o” Ayr.—(1.) Pekin and the number of its in- 
habitants we mentioned some time since. (2.) Yes; it 
might do to commence with ag a copying cierk. 

P.C. N.—(1.) Rather short, but look up. (2.) You will see 
itadvertised. (8.) It is likely, but it would be second- 
hand, 

A Posiican.—We do not know the > peculiar handwriting 
‘they require for s corn merchant's office, but we guess it 
would do. 

‘Wrsorats.—(1.) MS, declined with many thanks; full. (3.) 
You can purchase a guide to the Civil Service of Messrs. 
Ware, Bedford street, Covent Garden. 

A. W. C.—We feel obliged to you for the 
‘Must most respectfully decline it; it woul 
of our power to do anything with it. 

Liszi.—We to inform our fair correspondent that the 
number of Paths machines in the United States is un- 
equalled in any other country. 

‘W. W. Worxman.—(l.) It has been generally attributed to 
him. (2.) It has been generally attributed to Wheat- 
stone. 

Ussp Ur.—Not yet; he has gone over to Australia with 
fis wife to show them that there Is life in the old dog 
yet. 














reference, but 
be totally out 





. H. $.—Yes; we think you are bound to ablde by your 

‘agrecment, however distasteful it may be. 

X. Y. Z.—(1,) We cannot tell you to what height you will 
grow. (2.) Not at present. 

Dvxston.— Another foolish and unmeaning signature, which 
does not require any answer. 











A Wotrp-ou Bagwisren.—To become a barrister, the first 
step yor wugt take fs to apply at the steward's oftice of the 
Inn which you sre desirous of joluinz, who will farnish 
you with a printed form, which you will’be reqnired to fill 
Up ; and you must then get two barristers to propose you 
¥: ‘At anid proper person t@ become member of the inn. 

‘on will next be required to pay £159, and enter into 
several penal bonds for the performance and non-perform- 
ance of certain acts, and the pavthent of certain other sums 
of money. You wi't have to obtain two responsible hotise- 
holders ‘to enter into there bonds jointly with yourse 
After having passed a classical and general examination, 
and having attended s practising barsister’s chambers for 
twelve months (which will cost you one hundred guineas} 
or having attended a certain number of Jectures, you will, 
at the expiration of three years from the date of entry, be 
eligibie fur a call to the bér. 

A Woutp-nz Saiton.— Ifyou are 17, you are too old for the 

and it would be very atfficult for you to gets berts, 

use you do not secm to understand the common rules 

of navigation. Hoys now. of the very humblest class, are 
educated on board the training ships, so that, when they 
are drafted on board ship. they are at once foand equal to 
their duties. You cen, however, try an application to any 
sh!powner, and take your chance. 

Burraro Brt.—The invention of the Golden‘Number, the 
eycle of nineteen, years, or the number that shows the 
Years of the moon's cycle, is ascribed 'to Meton of Athens, 
‘about 482 B.C. To find the Golden Number, of the vear of 
theJunar cycle, add one to the date, and divide by#i9; the 
quotient is the number of years since Christ, amd the re- 
mainder the Golden Sumber, | The Golden Number is 7 for 
1868 ; & For 1869; 9 Cor 1870; 10 for 1871. 

Wiui-o'-raie- Wisp,—(1-) The Pyramids of Egypt. (2.) The 
jausoloumn of Mansalug. (3.) The Temple of Diana. (4.) 
he Hanging Gardens of Babylon. (5.) The Colossus of 

Bhodes. “(6.) The Ivory and Gold Statue of Jupiter 
Olympus, (f-) The Pharos or Watch Tower ballt by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt. 

SuowE Antist.—(1.) Do you mean as astudent ? (2.) We 
cannot inform you. You may posstbly get a set of the 
rules, &., upon application to the steretary of the Royal 
eademy, (8.) Ht will depend upon the Hanging Com: 
ition, (4.) All paintings sent in for exhibition must be 

amed. 


























Timorny TucKurron is a sheepish gentleman in the first 
piace, Beforo you fellin love you might have learned to 
spell correctly, No doubt the young lady is all your 
“fancy pgiuted ber,” but in your case we decline to 
advise. We should scarcely have thought, from the style 
of your letter, that you were afllicted by bashfuluess, Tne 
Fest of your note is sheer absurdity. 

Youxo Taesris.—Virgintus was fret 
Garden Theatre on the 17th of MM: 
was Virginias : Mr. C. Kemble, Iciflus; Mr. Abbott, Appius 
Claudius ; Mr. Tergy, Dentatus ; Miss Foote, Virgiala, and 

isa Faucit, Servi s 

Forriusa SaMMr.(1.) Uso the best oatmeal when you wash 





performed at Covent 
1820, Mr. Macready 





= 





our hands, and you will perchance get them white. We 
here heard that is very efficacious in those cases. (2.) 
’e #4 no reason to find faalt with your penmanship. (3.) 


The articles on Ejjquette bave not been publisied in a 
separate form. You can have the numbers that contained 
it forwarded to you. 5 

A Booxsinpsr.—If a statue wore to be crested 


to a 
i modest ma 


. you are that fortunate, and,as yet, “un 

iscovered” individual. Your asking us to tell yon how 

to make “all” the British wines is the most exquisite 
thing we have heard of for some time. We think there Is 
‘s work upon the subject published by Messrs, Routledgo, 
price 1s. You had better procure It. 

R, WEbLs.—We decline to insert ridiculous titles or names. 
‘There is not the slightest sense in the one you sent. (1) 
We cannot tall you. Write to him at Newgate. (2.) Con: 
sult any of the clever practitioners at the Opthalmic Ilox- 
oe (8.) The price is, 4s. (4.) The play, characters, &c., 

|; the stage, lamps, &., 1s, 7d. 

Mecm ap Toom (Cork).—(1.) All your questions have been 

werod at least a hundred times. And so you dou't 
‘Mine and Thine; and see that 

Whichever you like, 

A Youxo Putyosopes.—There was such an instrument some 
‘years ago ; but wo believe it falicd ; at all events we hear 
nothing of it now. We willzmake inquirics for you in the 
matter. 

P. Qe—Sorry wo cannot inform you of any remedy; but if 
ydu look over the newspapers you will see advertisements 
Telating to the matter which may assist you. 

Joun SHADWELL,—(1.) No; itis not good enongh for an: 
office at presont. (2.) In due courso of time ono will 
appear. 


E. Evauisg.—You will find In the Bors or THE Wortp a 
stirring sen tale, ** On the Verge of the Gulf.” (2.) Your 
writing will suit a merchant’s counting-house. % 

A Lamsura Lap is informed that the drama of “ Life in 
London was originally performed at the old Adelphi 

























Brnvow.—Persuade your sisters to buy tho ‘Boys of 
England Swimming Guide.” You cannot havea betier, a3 
the time ia coming on for bathing. ; 


Exexiston.—You do not seem to have progressed with the 
age. Consult the letters of Lord Chestertield to his son ; 
perhaps you may profit by them. 


W. 8. MiLLetr.—We sincerely hope that the Life Boat will 
be Tendy by tho next year: when completed its place of 
destination will then be determined upon. 

G. 8. C.-(1.) Very fair for your age. (2.) Wo cannot givo 
7 any rections how to make the instrament you men- 

lon. 


Hon...) 


Oxp Lancs.—There ts no enlisting at presont going on, but 
4 great reductiou In the army is taking place both at liom: 
and abroad. 

G. E. K.—(1,) We are not in want of any of tho articics 
you write about. (2) The gifts aro given to our sub 


scribers. 

Bicrcre Bos.—We should think that the bright parts mizht 
‘be kept free from rust by well olling them. Weare not 
aware of any work upon the subject. 

Tom LesTsx.—(1.) How can woe teil you; heights vary. 
(2.) Capital ; the best we have seen for a long time. 

Nap SuMMERS.—“' Gllos Evergreen ” will cons.st of about 14 
numbers. doubt others will follow. 

8. MeCoLLoca.— You can hayeany of the Volumes you speak 
‘of sent you post free for 4s. 6d. 

Rosim Hoop,—(1.) Thanks for your compliments. (9.) Your 
handwriting {s admirably adapted for either. 

HH. dy We never prose! be for the “illg the flesh is 
heir to." (2.) The writing is not very good, 

W.I.T.—The first number of the Burs oF ENGLAND Wis 
published November 16th, 1866. 

J. KEANE.— You can have pheen. sent for 13 stamps. 

A ‘Reapen.—Yes; very suitable. 

W. H. H.—Tho author says the two former. 


Yes ; but everybody lives in hopes of a 















renty, some of it rather 
es; and fc time if you shot or 
xdlled Ge  (8.) yh ‘olephant, ‘which was 
formerly common in the colony, is now driven away; the 
Hon the ¢ leopard are still met among the mountain 

jackals, wild doge, bears, and and  poreo- 


to 
rivers swarm with lively erocaaiten” (4.) The tery at i 
Africa. Ask your bookseller. (5.) We are not skied & 
the art and Tnystery of hair dyes. (6.) It he thinks 





proper. 
SmorTmamp Wairzr.—We cannot inform you where 


you 

aero) ‘k ‘o the best of our 

ferolecton. wae origina pay” pobliheg by Mr. Lloyd, 
eee, square, o, Fleot 

F. Mangmrr.—Odel’s and Pitman’s we have heard highly 

spoken we but we believe that Mr. Gurney’s stands at the 

‘the profeesion. 
oe elem eins are not aware of any work upon the 
collect write about. We feel glad you are pleased with 


we gave you, 
APTAIN ROWLER.—(1.) vey shortly: G2, Yes ; your 
ponigied Races and so is your weight, but ws ‘eannot 
exactly say to what height mw will attain, 
food. “(4.) We are unable to inform you. Cons 2 clover 
veterinary surgeon. 


Bazcom—(1.) Yea; the malformation is incurable, | (3.) qe 
will tend to invij igorate the system. (8.) We do not. (4.) 

Noy bee it jeliksly that that 708, will have to endure all the 

horrors of the nig! 


Pp. cannons ns mua forwarded to us is declined with 
man, ee ‘The next one you write do it in the best 

ac! 

Omxca.—If youlike you can send the tale, and it shall be 
read, but we warn you that we have already a great nom- 
der ih hand. 

Tom Lestgn.—(1.) The first clock z, pelieve © Be ae ds 
England was at the Canterbury C: 2.) 
Sorry we have not the recipe you i Mpedral 

H. J. B.—Tawell, the Quaker, was executed for murder, 
March 38th, j. He was apprehended through the 
agency of the electric wire. 

APRIL 2uD.—We cannot gratify rib heel in any way. There are 
Plenty of cheap books with for those things. 


LAUGHTER FOR THE MILLION. 


All should read our new Comical, Historical and Whim- 
sioal Narrative, entitled, z 


WAT TYLER: 
OR, WHO'S YOUR HATTER? 
A Story of Fighting, Frotte, and Fun, 
DATH.—THIRTHEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-ONB, 


the Author of “ Crusoe the Camio,”“ Robin 
By Hood,” &6., &0, 


‘This CAP-tivating history, well worth; r HAT. 
tention, will be Illustrated te our Artist's Ie cTYeE. 


BEGINS IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. 





GRAND GIFTS 
WITH 


THE “BOYS OF THE WORLD.” 
Mn. Epwim J. Bretr has gat Pleasure in 
calling attention to a series of Gifts which, when, 


complete, will form one of the most interesting and 
splendia Plays ever placed before the Public. 


The whole of this 
BEAUTIFUL PLAY 
will be 
PRESENTED GRATIS WITH THE 
“BOYS OF THE WORLD,” 
And will consist of 
SIXTEEN LARGE SHEETS OF SCENES, 


CHARACTERS, SIDE WINGS, FOOT 
PIECES, é0,, &0. 


Also a New Play Book, written by one of the best 
Dramatic Authors of the day, 


WILL BE PRESENTED GRATIS. 





The Title of the Grand New Historical Play will be 


KING ARTHUR, 


THE KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. 
The First Two Sheets were 
PRESENTED GRATIS 
with 
No. 38 of the “ Boys of the World.” 
‘The Gifts to be continued Weekly, 


BOYS OF ENGLAND.’ ¢ 
GRAND GIFTS! GRAND GIFTS! 


WITH THE 


VOLUME 
oF THR 


BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


IMPORTANT!" 


Mr. EDWIN J, BRETT wishes to call SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the following GRAND GIFTS that have been up- 
wards of twelye months in preparation, and although they 
have cost ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


NO CHARGE 


‘Will be made to the Readers of the BOYS OF BNGLAND. 
These Novel and Instructive Gifts, when finished, will 
measure 51 FEET LONG, and will be entitled, 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 
GRAND PANORAMA 


ot 
OLD AND MODERN LONDON, 
from the 

BANKS OF THE THAMES. 
. An Original and Ilustrated Record of Historical and 
Social Events, introducing many novel and startling 
effects, which will amuse and instruct our Readers, young 
and old. 

. - The Views will consist of 
Historical and Celebrated Buildings. 

OUR STARTING POINT WILL BE 


FIRST SOENE.— GREENWICH HOSPITAL, with 
MOVEAELE Ships, Boats, and the Man-of-war, “ Vic- 
tory,” bearing the body of Nelson. 


NEV 


SECOND SCENE.—TRAITOR'S GATE, TOWER OF | First 


LONDON, with MOVEABLE Boats, and a Barge con- 
_ Veying the Princess Bitzabeth, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
Captain Brett to the Tower. 

THIRD SCENE.—THE CUSTOM HOUSE, with MOVE- 
ABLE Figures, representing the Thames Police in pursuit 
of River Pirates. 

FOURTH SCENE. —BILLINGSGATE MARKET— 
gue. of the Fish and Oyster Boats, MOVEABLE 

ps, &o, 

FIFTH SCENE, — SOMERSET HOUSE, time 170, 
MOVEABLE Boata, Soldiers, &0., in pursuit of Jacobites, 
Fight on the Thames. 

SIXTH SCENE.—FAIR ON THE during 
the Great Frost of 1709, showing the Booths, Shows, &o, ' 
This Scene, when built up, will represent @ perfect 
Model of the Fairon the Thames, 

SEVENTH SCENE.—OLD WHITEHALL, with MOVE- | 
ABLE Figures, and the State Barge, with King Charles, 
and his Courtiers passing! 

EIGHTH SCENE.—HOUSE OF LORDS, WESTMIN- 
STER.—Grand MOVEABLE Procession of the Lord 
Mayor's Show by Water. Time, 1847. 

NINTH SCENE.—LAMBETH PALACE.—MOVEABLE 
Figures. Archbishop Laud being conveyed prisoner to 
Lambeth Palace. 

TENTH SCENE,—THE PENITENTIARY PRISON, 
MILLBANK.—MOVEABLE Figures. Pursuit and cap- 
ture of a Cenvict by the Thames Police. 

ELEVENTH SCENE. — VIEW OF HAMMERSMITH 
during the great Boat-race. Large MOVEABLE Figures 
representing the Oxford and Cambridge crews, boats, &0. 

TWELFTH SCENE.—PALACE OF HENRY VIII. AT 
RICHMOND, with MOVEABLE Figures engaged in » 
Water Tournament. 

THIRTEENTH SCENE.-VIEW OF WINDSOR CAS- 
TLE AND ETON COLLEGE, with grand MOVEABLE 

Y Procession of the Scholars by Water. 


And numerous other hich we hay 
at Soones, wi ‘we have not space to 





IMPORTANT. 

With the above will be given the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
LECTURE BOOK, containing a full desorly of each 
building, and an historical account of the incipal events 
with which the Moveable Figures are associated ; making 
the above Grand Gifts HOME AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUO- 
TION FOR FATHER AND SON, 

NOTICE. 
STAGES of a Novel construction, with full directions 
fer exhibiting the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA 
Are in active preparation. 



















JI@UIDE-BOOKS,. 


(Jone 1, 1870, 


A SPLENDID GIFT! 
NEXT WEEK! 


With 
No. 184 of the BOYS OF ENGLAND 


Being the commencement of the New Volume, we shall 
present to all our Readers a valuable and 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, 
PRINTED IN TEN COLOURS, 


REPRESENTING THE 
Fight for the Royal Standard at the Battle 


of Sedgemoor. 
This Picture will be fall of historical interest, 
and and we advise our friends to | 


GRAND PICTURE, GRATIS. 
Also in the same No. will commence a New Story, entitled, | 


MONMOUTH: 
OR, THE AXE AND CROWN, 
REMEMBER! 
In No. 185 will commence 
Mr. JAMES GREEENWOOD'S GREAT NEW STORY 


of 
JOE STERLING: | 
OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. ' 


ORDER 
No, 164 of the BOYS OF ENGLAND for the Beantifal 
oe in Colours, and the New Story | of MonmOUTH; 


No. 185 for be the New, Bey of Jon Srenueea, wie. th ‘ 
Scene and First Sheet of Moveable Figures for { 


onder sary Her i84, with the | 
4 
I 





THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 
GRAND PANORAMA, GRATIS. 


-NOTICE TO ALL! 





Mn. JAMES GREEN FOOD: the Author of “Jack 
STEDFAST,” is lally engaged to write for the Bors or f 
ENGLAND’ + a New Story, entitled, 


JOE STERLING: 
OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. 


‘We believe this will be one of the best stories Mr. Greea- 
wood has ever written, and our readers may rest assured 7 
they have ‘a treat in store, With the commencement 
Mr. Greonwood's new story in No. 185 of the 





ENGLAXD, we shall give the first scene and 
of, Moveable Figures of the Bors oF ENGLANQ 
Panorama. 





NOTICE. 


“YOUNG MEN OF. GREAT BRITAIN ” 
‘anh 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 








‘Price Twopence each ; post-free, Threepence. 

1, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GYM- 
NASTICS. . 

2, GUIDE-BOOK FOR WALKING, RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, &o. 

8, GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING, 

4, GUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING, 

5. GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. ae 

6, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING. 


who is anxious for 


E Young Men and Bo; 
Mind fanuals, the best and oo 


health shonld purchase theee 


ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





NOW READY. | 
Part III. of 
THE RIVAL APPRENTICES: : 
A TALE OF THE RIOTS OF 1780, 
Price 4d. 


PART XLI. of ‘the BOYS OF ENGLAND 


18 NOW READY, 
Price Sixpence ; or,§Post free from our office, Serenpenco 


NOTICB.—GRATIS WITH NEXT WEEK'S NUMBER, THE COLOURED PICTURE OF THE FIGHT FOR THE STANDARD. 





Printed and Published for the Proprietor, EDWIN J. BRETT, 178, Fleet Street, London, B.0, 


OF Sport 
OWN FUN 
ZA ND 
INSTRUCTION. 


_ GONDUCTED BY _— 


B a Ed. BRET hil 
= ~ ee 


Stuy 




















Drstars fa the Sighth Balams 


THE “BOYS OF ENGLAND.” 












Scae S the Boys or Encuanp has now completed four years of its career and is 


entering on the fifth, we feel it our bounden ee to pen this short 


The Bors or Encnanp has achieved a position recognised 
by all, as the leading Journal of the day for the Youth of Great Britain, 
and we, to maintain its pre-eminence, shall continue to use every effort to 
make it a healthy, moral, instructive, and amusing companion for people of every 


age and station in life. In it we shall endeavour— 


“ To wake the soul by tender strokes of art 
To raise the genius, and to mend the heart, 
To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er cach scene, and be what they behold,” 


To effect this, the ready pens and cunning pencils of the best authors and 
artists will be called to our aid ; and with full confidence in the continuance of that support 
which has marked the career of the Bors or Excianp, the Proprietor begs to subscribe 


himself 


The Reader’s sincere Friend, 


PROPRIETOR AND CONDUCTOR. 
London, November, 1870. 
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“*WHEN I DROP THIS, FIRE!’ SHE SAID.” 


MONMOUTH; The main or turnpike road was the centre one of 
OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN, | the four, and led in a zigzag direction to the town. 
AN HISTORICAL TAL Another of the roads led through a deep forest 

to the old Hall, known as Kingsley Grange. 








Pyne See ee eee, There resided Sir Arthur Kingsley, an old and 
Song staunch cavalier, who had been left a widower, 
= y > with an only daughter, Alice. 
yy eee = At the time our tale commences, the Duke of 
BL) A COUNCIL OF DEATH. Monmouth had raised the standard of rebellion 
Sverre A LITTLE more than a mile from the ancient} against James II, and was hourly expected to 
x town of Bridgewater, at the junction of four] land on the south coast; and it had been con- 
AY 23, 1870, cross roads, stood a small wayside inn, called fidently ramoured that he would fix his head- 
the “ Royal Oak.” quarters at Bridgwater. 


NOTIOH,—GRATIS WITH THIS WEEK'S NUMBER, THE COLOURED PICTURE OF THE FIGHT FOR THE STANDAED. 
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The whole nation was in a state of the greatest 
excitement. respecting the rebellion. 

Opposite the inn was an old horse-trough, 
and some little distance from that was a vener- 
able oak, that had braved both the battle and 
the breeze. Round its trunk were comfortable 
seats, on which the rustics and weary travellers 
were wont to rest and talk over the news that 
might have reached them in the course of the 
day. 
At a very early hour of the morning, just as 
the rising sun was sending its cheering beams 
through the foliage of the old oak, there were 
assembled round its trunk a group of four per- 
sons—one was a grey-headed old man, of a wiry 
frame, and wearing on his face a ruddy colour 
that bespoke health. 

It was the old warrener up at the Hall, who 
had been thinning the rabbits, as no less than 
half-a-dozen were lying at his feet. 

Near him sat Joe Norman, the gamekeeper, 
and John Broadbent, an honest old yeoman. 

On the table was a large leathern jug, filled 
with nut-brown ale, and by its side some three 
or four drinking cups. 

The old warrencr’s eyes glistened as he filled 
the cups until the froth bubbled to the top. 

“ Well, my lads,” he said, lifting one up, so that 
the sun beams danced along it, “ here’s to the 
good old English blood, and may it never 


decay.” 
“With all my heart, old fellow,” said the 
sturdy yeoman; “but if the times go on as 
they are now, there will be but little of it left. 
King James is not the man to keep the old 
blood up.” 

“Hush, hush, John Broadbent,” said the old 
warrener, glancing round, “spies may be about.” 

“Tf they are lurking about,” said the game- 
keeper, “some of them were lurking about 
the old Hall last night, and I never felt a stronger 
inclination to send a bullet through some of 
them.” 

“T should advise you to be careful, or you will 
be dangling from the branch of a tree. But, 
come, we must away up to the Hall.” 

Upon this the old man emptied his cup, and, 
taking up the rabbita, prepared to depart. 

“Oh! with all my heart. 80 give you good- 
day, John Broadbent.” 

“ Qood-day, good-day, lads,” said the sturdy 
yeoman. 

And, with a he: laugh, they separated, the 
honest yeoman ng his way through the 
glades of the forest. 

A short time elapsed from their departure, 
when in the distance the sound of horses’ heavy 
tread might have been heard, and but scarcely 
five minutes had elapsed when a patrolling 
party of eight men and their corporal emerged 
in view. 

They were beaded by their colonel, the 
notorioug Colonel Kirke. 

Behind him, placed upon a horse, and guarded 
on each side by a trooper, was a young female. 

She wore a long grey cloak which concealed 
the rest of her dress, but on her head she had a 
cavalier's hat and feather. 

She was evidently a prisoner, but did not 
seem to care for the perilous position she was 
placed in, 

She held her head erect, and her eyes sent 
forth a contemptuous amile as they fell upon the 
colonel, who occasionally turned upon his saddle 
to see if his “ prisoner” was safe. 

As they rode up to the old oak, he cried out 
to halt, and the next moment they formed in a 
circle round him. 

Dismounting, he held out his hand to the girl. 

“I need not your assistance,” she said, coldly, 
and sprang upon the ground. 

“You will not only ask my assistance, but 
likewiee my mercy, if I am not deceived, before 
ona teplicd Kirke. 

«Your mercy |” and the bright eyes sent forth 
a gleam of indignation, while her lips curled 
with scorn and contempt. “I would leap into 
the gulf of death as soon |” 

“You are, perhaps, nearer that gulf than you 
imagine,” was the reply. 

He seated himeelf under the old oak, placing 
his sword with a clang upon the table. 

“Here, Provost Marshal Moody Jack, stand 
forward.” 







































The man addressed stepped to the front, and 
so hideons was his appearance, that for an 
instant a cold shudder ran through the veins of 
the girl. 

‘Her nervousness was still farther increased 
when she beheld a rope dangling from his hand. 

“Stand round me, and form a council—a 
ouncil of death!” cried Kirke, as he glanced 
with a malignant smile upon the girl. 

“T demand to know why I have been seized, 
and subjected to this vile treatment ?” said his 
fair prisoner. 

“And I demand to know your name, girl?” 
said Kirke. 

“It is one that Iam not ashamed of. I am 
Alice Kingsley, daughter of Sir Arthur 
Kingsley,” was the reply. 

“Oh, oh! my pretty bird, and so we have 
caught you at last, have we? By all that's good 
it shall not be long before we will have the old 
one.” ‘ 

“ Villain, you dare not harm him !” was the 
bold reply. 

“That is to be seen,” replied Kirke, as he 
took from his belt a paper which he laid upon 
the table, smiling grimly. “You do not deny 
that this paper was found upon your person, and 
belongs to you?” 

“d do not deny it,” was the reply. 































stant, and then walked up to Alice, folding 
arms. 

“Girl,” he said, at length, “even now, at 
eleventh hour, I will show you mercy if 
will.” 

“T pray you, sir, trouble me not,” she repli 
firmly. “The blood of a Kingsley flows in 
veing, and it shall never be said that onc 
their race ever dimmed the glory of a long li: 
of ancestry by cowardice.” 5 

The firm tones with which these words w 
spoken, and the noble countenance of the yo 
heroine, touched the iron heart of the but 
Kirke for an instant. 

Even Moody Jack was affected, for he let 
fatal rope fall on the ground. 

“Girl,” at length said Kirke, “I would 
have your blood upon my soul, but there 
traitors in the neighbourhood, and, by Heav. 
they must be captured. You cannot deny tl 
this despatch was found upon you.” | 

“T do not deny. My dying breath shall uttal 
no falsehood.” 

“ Once more I say decipher this letter, and 
will set you at liberty. Will you accept 
terms?” 

“ Once more I answer never, by Him in whos 
presence I shall shortly stand.” 

“Then your blood be upon your own headj 

“Tt is written in cipher. You will oblige me | but I will spare you one degradation.” 
with the key to the characters.” n ean same scornful smile flashed across her 
eo tend Soar esers eoroes (ie “You shall die the death of a soldier, for you 

“Your answer, fair one?” said Kirke, after a| are brave,” continued Kirke. 

PA seare! Mey Gack hear ara Allowed ie 

« i ey up their arms, an 
tees ingsley never, Detrays's wan the colonel ead rae girl, while Moody Jack went 

“ . Li ; layi losely behind them. 
ssp ncoed Listen fo me, eet on are} In 7 geld at the back of the old inn, shadel 
in league with your cousin, Arthur Kingsley, | by trees and a thick hedge, were the four soldiers 
the confidant of the rebel Monmouth, and that | drawn up. s. ‘ , ‘ 
this cipher conveys to him intelligence of the| Before them stood Alice Kingsley with aregal 


traitor——” he paused. “Is it so? You had | bearing. : 
beat apeak, or as I am Piercy Kirke, you die.” There was a bright colour upon her cheek ; 
the light of Heaven in her eye. 


“The Kingsleys, I repeat, are no traitors, and} ,, Bind her eyes,” whispered Kirke to Moody 
J 


in a just cause they fear not death.” ack. 
‘With a reluctant step, the first timo, perhaps 
@ fellow 


And the eyes of the gr |, as she uttered this, 
quailed not ; nor did the fair young cheek for|he had ever known such a feeling, 
approached her. 


one instant blanch. asi 
* Provost marshal, oome hither 1” “Stand back !” she said. “1 will not have 
Moody Jack, as he was called, approached the my eyes covered. They shall be lifted up to 
colonel, and they conferred together. _.. | Heaven ag the hand of death falls upon me. 
It was a fearful moment for the girl; but still) She took a handkerchief in her hand, 
she stood firm, and eyed the pair with looks of! «When I drop this, fire, and fear not,” she 
eaid, in such unfaltering tones that the very 


scorn. 
“Tagain ask you to unravel this cipher ?” said | soldiers quailed. 
She stood firm and fearless, her lifted 


set i tk 
again re ” was Alice's * i i silent 

ee an die by tana: " reply. io Beorens while her lips moved 
“Tam prepared.” “Kingsley for ever!” suddenly shouted 4 
“T give you fifteen minutes,” Weak voice, and the next moment a horseman leaped 
He took out a watch and looked at it with a! over the hedge. i 
With one~powerful sweep of bis arm, his 


fearful scowl. 
“Tt wants now fifteen minutes to seven ; when | sword descended upon the head of Kirke, who 
fell heavily to the ground. 


the hand is on the hour you die; tell me the key 
to unravel this, or prepare for death.” “Forward, my men, to the rescue!” shouted 
the rider. 


“TI prefer death to treachery. You fright 
not me. But if my blood be shed, it will be| «The enemy are upon us!” exclaimed the 
avenged upon——” soldiers, 

“Whom ?” he said, with a coarse laugh. 

“Upon the butcher, Kirke,” was the un- 
daunted reply. 

He strode towards the inn, pushing the group 
aside who stood around, horror-stricken at the 
sight of the fair and gentle Mistress Alice 
Kingsley in such peril. 

But they were powerless to interfere, and 
could only wring their hands in sorrow. 

The “lamba,” as Kirke’s soldiers were called, 
used to these scenes of blood and cruelty, had 
piled their arms agaiust the tree and stood ready 
waiting for orders. 

By the side of the girl stood the grim Moody 
Jack, the provost marshal, swaying his rope 
about in his hand, and occasionally glancing up 
at the tree, as though selecting the stoutest 
branch, 

A dead, an awful stillness reigned around, 

Suddenly it was broken by the sound of the 
old clock in the inn striking out the hour. 

The fatal hour. 

At its last stroke the colonel appeared at the 
door of the inn ; he looked round him for an in- 


And, throwing down their carbines, they fod, 
“Up, up, Alice! Your hand, my fair cousin. 
Tho next moment she was Before him on the 
saddle, and speeding down the glude. 
But’ not before Moody Jack had dicharged 
a pistol at him, the ballet from which cat ¢ 
plume out of his hat. a . 
Alice was frec; her brave cousin, Arthar 
Kinggley, had heard of her capture, and, eh 
ing on to his noble horee, Whirlwind, arrived ¥ 
time to save her from a dreadfal desth. ble 
On sped the noble horse, carrying his dou! 
burthen as though it were a feather. 3 
Then the trampet of the discomfited Lam! q 
blared out, and Arthur felt that they would soo! 
be in hot chase after him. dense 
They were now on the confines of a dens 
wood, and for an instant Arthur reined UP. 
“Fear not, my cousin. You are safe nek 
he gaily said. “They must have flect 10 
that will reach us.” nd: 
Again the trumpet sent forth its bree rane 
“Steady, steady, Whirlwind ; plenty 
my gallant boy.” 
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The horse plunged as though he felt that 
danger was hovering near him, 

“Nay, then, if that ia your will, forward.” 

The next moment he was dashing through the 
forest, and then was lost to sight, 





CHAPTER I. 
THE PURSUIT, 


Ir was some time before Kirke recovered from 
the fearful blow that had prostrated him, but 
when he did he vented his fury upon the Lambs, 
who had by this time returned to the place 
where they had dro) their arms, 

“Cowardly curs!" he shouted, at the same 
time striking two of them tothe ground. “By 
all the fiends of darkness, you shall pay for 
thin why ald you not fire, and send the pair 
to glory 2” 

The men answered not, but hung down their 
heads in abject silence, 

“To horse, villains, and see if we can come 
up with them.” 

Ina few minutes they were mounted, and the 
pursuit commenced, 

Ten minutes had passed away ere they arrived 
st the entrance of the wood, and then Kirke 
teined up. 

There were three roads, leading in different 
directions, through it, 

“Halt, men! By the fiends, we are clean 
threwn out,” he said. 

“We had better return, colonel,” said the 
corporal, “ and to-morrow——” 

Kirke growled at the man for a moment. 

“ Peace, cur, 1 Tam colonel, and want 
not your counsel. You will listen to my ordera, 
and see you disobey them not, or I'll have you 
tcourged with your leathern belt, and then 
Moody Jack shall hang you.” 

“I was only saying, colonel, that——” 

“Seize the mutinous rascal, and flay him,” 
shouted the infuriated colonel, anxious to vent 
his rage somewhere, 

The next instant the unfortunate man was 
seized, his buff coat and cuirass were flung upon 
the grass, two of the Lambs took off their 
belt and in a few minutes the corporal’s back 
testified ag to the strength of his comrades’ 
arms, 

“Stop—cast him looge—now go your ways, 
and, remember, in three days if you art not 
out of my district, I'll make your neck and the 
Provost marshal acquainted. Fall in. Quick 
marcht By the fiends! I will unearth these 
traitors, or Pierce Kirke is a dolt and an ass! 
Forward, to Kingsley Grange! 1 will steal 
upon them in the dead of the night.” 

Night has descended upon the earth, and the 
moon shines with resplendent lustre upon the 
old Grange. 

The approach to it was through a massive 
stone gateway, sculptured with the armorial 
bearings of the Kingsleys, while in the front 
hung the old bridge that crogsed the deep 


_ Therewere lights flashing about the rooms, and 
in one fitted up with cost and skill were seated 
three persons. 

Sir Arthur Kingsley, Alice, and Arthur. 

“I cannot thank you sufficiently, nephew, for 
your gallant rescue from the hands of the 
vutcher, Kirke; but for you—and I shudder 
at the thought—the old man would have been 
childless,” 

“Tush, tush, sir, say n0 more; I only did my 
duty agaman. They should have had my life 
before one trees upon that fair head ehould have 
been harmed ; but how came my cousin in that 
peril? How was it, Alice 2” 

“There was a paper that it was ni that 
wy father should receive. I undertook the task, 
and fell into the hands of the Lamts. I refused 
to give Kirke the key to the cipher, and——” 

‘Had nearly fallen a sacrifice to faith and 

jonour.”” 

“I should not have shrank from it,” was 
the reply, 

A long consultation then followed upon the 
expected arrival of the Duke of Monmouth upon 
the coast. 

While this was going on in the Grange, the 
bloodhounds were on the track. ’ 

All was silent and still within the walls of the 


Grange, when the bloodthirsty Kirke and his 
men emerged from their covet in the wood. 

They drew out quietly into the light, and 
fastened their horses to the trees that were 
near, 

The drawbridge was up. 

“They shall not escape,” said Kirke. “My 
curses on the hand that drew up the bridge.” 

He glanced round, and there, close to him, 
lay a couple of fir trees that had been felled. 

“ Quick, my Lambs,” he whispered. “ Off with 
your belts, and fasten them together, and the 
devil is in it if we don’t trap the birds.” 

With the aid of the horses’ girths and the 
belts the trees were fastened firmly together, 
and placed gently across the water. 

Then, one bg one, they crossed the perilous 
moat. 

Kirke led the way, and reached the other side 
in safety. 

Moody Jack followed as provost marshal, but, 
being somewhat unsteady in his movementa, he 
slipped off, uttering a cry of fear. 

“Curses on you, hold your craven tongue,” 
said Kirke, hoarsely, to him, “and strike out 
until I can grip your hand.” 

Moody Jack spluttered and tried to utter 
something, but the water of the moat not being 
of the sweetest quality, had got into his throat 
and almost smothered him. 

But when he fell hé had the instrument of 
his office—the rope—dangling in his hand, and 
as he rose to the surface he threw it towards 
Kirke, lasso fashion; that worthy, seizing it, 

ged him on shore, 

“By the fiend, Ihave saved your body by the 
same means that many a one has been sent to 
— Hush !—curse you! come over the place 
quietly, or I'll brain the first man that is the 
means of the people discovering us.” 

The Lambe were not all in safety, for one of 
the “ gentle ones,” overpowered with the weight 
of his cuirass, missed his footing, and went down 
to the bottom in an instant, 

By this accident Kirke was a man less; but 
at last the remaining few were at his side. 

“The devil himself never had such s mass of 
stupidity linked to him asI have. All is silent 
in the place, and yet from that room where the 
curtains are drawn the lights are still flashing. 
Follow me, my men; I will not wait. The 
blow that fellow bestowed upon me must be 
repaid.” 

ey moved on silently towards the Grange. 

At the moment they did so, Sir Arthur had 
filled a silver goblet with wine. 

“Health and success to Monmonth !” he said. 

The cup was raised to the lip, but the wine 
touched it not. 

There was a crash, and the door of the apart- 
ment was burst open. 

There stood the butcher: Kirke; behind him 
Moody Jack. 

For an instant all parties stood glaring at one 
another. 

But Kirk had somewhat reckoned without his 
host when he thought he had taken theth unpre- 
pared. 

Before he was aware of it, Kingsley had 
drawn the heavy table across the room, and 
formed a strong barricade. 

He next sent a heavy chair whirling among 
them, and a man bit the dust. 

Quick as lightning, a pistol shot followed, 
which, missing Kirke, would have settled the 
worldly troubles of Moody Jack had he not 
fallen on his knees; by which adroit proceeding 
the trooper behind him was sent to his account. 

“Upon him, or he will not leave one of us,” 
shouted Kirke. 

They dashed in, but ‘another pistol shot settled 
the foremost trooper, while the butt end of it, 
as it was hurled through the air, met the head 
of the provost marshal, and he fell back covered 
with blood. 

With eyes flashing fire, young Kingsley drew 
his sword, and sprang at Kirke. 

“TI have thee now, villain—butcher!” he 
shouted, 

“Not yet,” shouted the colonel. 

The next moment the room resounded with 
the clash of swords, 

Moody Jack dragged himself upon his feet, 
and rushed out, leaving his colonel and the 


gallant Kingsley to settle the matter between 
them. 


For an instant they stood like two enraged 
lions at bay. 

The next moment they closed again; but 
Kirke had a skilful master of fencing to deal 
with, and, in a few passes, the sword he held 
went whirling through the air. 

“Villain, I have thee now !” shouted Arthur, 
making a desperate plunge at him. 

Brave as Kirke was, he found himself no 
match for the young fellow who had so gallantly 
saved the young girl from death ; but his quick 
ear detected the sound of approaching footsteps. 

Alarmed at this, and knowing full well, if he 
was captured, what his fate would be, he turned 
and fled. 

Flinging the door back as he passed through, 
he sprang down the stairs, followed by Moody 


Jack, and gained the green in front of the 


Grange. 

Springing on to the raft they had hastily con- 
structed, they pushed quickly across, and gained 
the other side of the moat before Arthur had 
gained the outside of the Grange, followed by 
the warrener and Frank Norman, who had been 
roused by the cries of Alice. 

The other servants quickly followed with 
lights, and whatever weapons of defence they 
could lay their hands upon. 

By the time that Arthur had reached the 
drawbridge, Kirke and his companion had 
found their horses and mounted, and stood 
looking on Arthur and the men as they gathered 
round the drawbridge. 

The light of the torches shone on the faces of 
Kirke and his companion, both bearing marks of 
the desperate fray they had mingled in. 

The scowl that was generally scen upon the 
face of the former was still further heightened 
by a streak of blood that trickled down his face. 

The warrener and gamckeeper flew at once to 
the chains of the drawbridge, which they began 
to unfasten. 

“Tis useless, my friends,” said Arthur, 
restraining them. “Let us look to tho safety 
of Sir Arthur and the lady.” Then turning to 
Kirke and Moody Jack, who sat grimly looking 
at them, he waved his sword aloft, and said— 
“Pierce Kirke, twice this day have you 
escaped my vengeance. Cowardly cur, to wreak 
your spite upon an unoffending woman !” 

“ Arthur Kingsley, I have long been in search 
of you, and although you have discomfited me, 
Iam right glad that I have been face to face 
with such an arrant traitor. Our next meeting 
shall tell a different tale.” 

“You are right, dog—pshaw! I shame the 
noble animal by calling you after him. There 
is only one thing you resemble him in—the fleet- 
ness of your legs.” 

A loud and derisive laugh from the warrener 
and the others followed this speech of Arthur. 

‘* Laugh on, laugh on, my friends; the day and 
the hour is fast approaching when those merry 
notes will be changed ; and as for you, Arthur 
Kingsley, I promise you some day a short shrift 
and adance from the first tree that can bear the 
weight of such a hang-dog traitor.” 

“You will never live to see that day, Kirke. 
I will not call you colonel, for the title is an 
honourable one, and ought to be only borne by 
honourable men, and not by pirates and cowards 
that have only the courage to war upon women. 
Adieu, coward.” 

He turned upon his heel, while, with a bitter 
imprecation, Kirke dashed the spurs into his 
horee’s sides, and rode off, followed by Moody 

‘ack, 

Followed by the servants, Arthur Kingsley 
hastily went back to the Grange, giving orders 
that the dead bodies of the troopers should be 
disposed of, and then hastened to the room in 
which he had left Sir Arthur and Alice. 

The instant he entered, and they saw that he 
was unhurt, they murmured out exclamations 
of praise. 

“Cousin Arthur, dear cousin, Iam thankful 
that you are with us once more, and unhurt. 
Oh! why did I bring this trouble upon you?” 

“Trouble!” and he laughed. “ You bring 
trouble upon me! Tush, tush, sweet Alice. You 
have done worse—you have brought trouble upon 
yourself.” 
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“Fear not for me ; I am safe now,” she said. 

“Do not mislead yourself ; there will be no 
safety for you until that cowardly villain Kirke 
is far away. You know not the malice of the 
villain.” 

“He has left us, and will not easily forget the 
lesson you have given him.” 

“No; and therein lies the danger; because I 
cannot stop here to defend you.” 

“What! art going to leave us, Arthur?” 

And the face of the baronet was full of the 
deepest anxiety and concern. 

“Yes, my good sir, my duty calla me to the 
Hague, there to sce the Duke of Monmouth. 
I must be in Bristol by the rise of the moon to- 
morrow night.” 

“You will not leave us eo soon, Arthur?” said 
the young girl. 

And, placing her arm upon his shoulder, she 
looked with tearful eyes up in his face. 

“Ah! Alice, Alice, those eyes and the music 
of that voice would almost make one tum 
traitor ; but this I will promise : I will not leave 
until the morning's dawn,” 

“Thanks, thanks, dear Arthur. Come, sit 
down, coz, and tell me about your journey and 
when the gallant Monmouth is coming over to 
be crowned king.” 

“To hear you talk one would think that you 
had not been so near meeting death. Dear 
Alice, you will promise never to carry any more 
missives, even in cipher. I shudder to think of 
the escape you have had ; and, merciful Heavens! 
what is this? It is the very scrawl that had 
near cost your life. In the melée Kirke must 
have dropped it.” 

He picked it up, and the next moment had 
consigned it to the flames, 

“Kirke or no Kirke, you're safe now,” he 
said ; “ by this time he is far away.” 

Scarcely had ho uttered the words when the 
shrill blast of a trampet rang on the midnight 
air. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SECRET PANEL, 

THE sound of the trumpet came upon them with 
such awful suddenness that, starting to their feet, 
they stood gazing at each other as though spell- 
bound, but the next moment Arthur had re- 
covered his presence of mind, and sword in hand 
before his uncle and Alice, determined to defend 
them to the last gasp. 

Suddenly footsteps were heard, and the door 
was as suddenly thrown open and Frank 
Norman rushed in, 

“The Lord Faversham and a party of soldiers 
are on the other side of the moat and demand 
admittance,” said the gamekeeper. 

“Delay, then, as long as you can,” said Sir 
Arthur, “in letting down the bridge, then say, 
‘Sir Arthur Kingsley waits his lordship's plea- 
sure,’”” 


“Are you mad, sir?” said the bewildered | an 
I. 


ur. 

“No; in thie matter coolness alone will save 
our lives. Do my bidding, Norman; make the 
delay so as not to show that it is delay ; you 
understand 7” 

“I do, Sir Arthur, and it shall be done,” 
answered the man, leaving the room. 

“T have yet time to get out at the back, and 
mounting my horse, fight my way through 
them,” said Arthur. 

“ and then most assuredly you would fall, my 
boy,” said Sir Arthur. “ Alice, take your cousin 
out by that door into the library, you know the 
rest. Quick ! they are coming.” 

The girl snatched up a light, and went out at 
the door pointed out by her father, and taking 
Arthur by the hand, almost, in her fears, dragged 
him after her. 

As they did s0 the tramp of heavy boots was 
heard upon the stairs. 

Then a voice was heard; the loud tones of 
Kirke — 

“Moody Jack, see the bridge over the moat 
let down. Let no one pass. Shoot down the 
firat that attempts.” 

Then the door was flung open, and the next 
moment the room was filled with soldiers, at the 
head of whom was the vengeful Kirke, 


a 








There was no bad or hateful passion in exist- 
ence but what was expressed in his face. 

“ Let no one quit the room who would not die 
the death,” he said. 

“What means this outrage, Colonel Kirke, for 
so I take you to be?” said Sir Arthur, firmly. 
“This is the second time you have forced your- 
self into the privacy of my apartment. y is 
my peaceful dwelling intruded upon at this un- 
timely hour?” ‘ 

“It means, Sir Arthur Kingsley, that under 
your peaceful roof you harbour a traitor ; and, 
by all that is holy, I will have him out !” 

“If you mean my nephew, Arthur Kingsley, 
who s0 signally chastised you, you must ride 
fast to overtake him.” 

“ Liar ! he is in this house!” 

And he advanced with a threatening aspect 
with his drawn sword. 

“What means this?’ said a voice, at the 
sound of which the soldiers opened a passage 
right and left for the speaker to pass through. 

It was the Lord Faversham who spoke, aud 
who advanced into the centre of the room. 

“What means this angry altercation, Colonel 
Kirke?” 

“ Please you, my lord, he says that the traitor, 
Arthur Kingsley, he whom I have spoken about, 
has left. Itisa——” 

“ Silence, colonel !” 

“ But, my lord, I——” 

“ But, sir, J command here.” 

And Faversham drew himeclf up with great 
dignity. 

A scowl of baffled rage passed over the face of 
the colonel. 

“Curses on him!” he muttered ; “he will let 
them escape.” 

“Sir Arthur Kingsley,” said Lord Faver- 
sham, with a courteous and an easy dignity, 
“TI have heard that your daughter is corre- 
sponding with the rebels; so much 40, that she 
carries papers between them. Is this so f” 

“Tam not at all cognisant of any such thing, 
my lord. Much has been said about a paper, 
but, until I see it, I hope the colonel will pardon 
me, but I shal) not credit it.” 

“How ! dost give me the lie?” roared Kirke. 

“Tf I did 0, it would be but returning the 
courtesy you bestowed upon me but just now, 
Sir, I demand to see that much-talked-of docu- 
ment.” 

“Your wish shall soon be gratified.” 

“And the colonel, thrusting his hand in his 
vest, drew out what he considered to be the 
fatal document and handed it to Faversham. 

His lordship took it, and, opening it, looked at 
it, while a smile stole over his features, 

“Tg there not some mistake here, colonel ?” 

“Mistake, my lord? I am not in the habit of 
making mistakes,” was the answer. 

“Indeed! here is clearly one, This isa bill 
made out to Colonel Kirke by one Gideon Peg, 
a tapster, to sundry dinners, and flagons of wine, 

d-—_”" 


“My lord, I——” 
“Have made a mistake,” said Faversham, as 
he threw it from him. 

“And upon that false charge was my child 
threatened with death! I have an account, 
Colonel. Kirke, to settle with you upon that 
point, and be assured I will exact it.” 

“At any time and place,” was the answer. 

“ Peace, gentlemen. With regard to the lady, 
the charge, like that paper, falls to the ground ; 
and for the future, colonel, do not let yourself or 
your ‘lambs’ bring disgrace upon the army, by 
persecuting women. Faugh! I sicken to hear 
it.” 


“ My lord, I have a duty to perform.” 

“ And so have I, and shall not allow you to in- 
terfere in it ; but for your nephew, Sir Arthur, 
he is well known as an adherent of the duke, 
and must be cared for. Let a strict search be 
made.” 

“With all my heart, my lord,” replied Sir 
Arthur. 

“T'll find the traitor if I fire the house!” said 
the colonel, stung to madness by the cool treat- 
ment he had met with, and the loss of the 
paper, 

(To be continued.) 


SCENES FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
By the Author of “ Proonxss of 72x Burrzan Bor,” &. 


CHAPTER L 


N placing before our readers the fol- 
lowing account of the history of 
the ancient and renowned King- 
dom of Scotland, and illustrating 
the romantic incidents that have 
occurred, we must beg our readers’ 

J pardon for not going back to the 

earliest traditionary ages. 

If we did so, we might, in imagination, take 
our stand upon the lofty head of Ben Lomond as 
it emerged from the devastating waters of the 
great deluge. 

From this vantage ground we might (if there 
be truth in ancient tradition) watch the progress 
of Japheth and his family from the ark towards 
these shores, where, according to the same tra- 
dition, he became progenitor of a long line of 
kings. 

Other accounts say that the island was peopled 
by Brutus, the grandson of Eneas,* who, after 
many wanderings, landed in Britain. 

Brutus is said to have given battle to the 
giants who then inhabited the island. He slew 
them all, and became king, dividing his 
territories among the few who had accompanied 
him on his wanderings. 

It would, no doubt, be very interesting to 
know who was the first man to “break the 
silence that had continued from chaos ;” but we 
will leave to industrious antiquarians who are 
fond of that kind of reacarch, the settlement of 
this very interesting question. 

For the sake of brevity some historians have 
Pronounced as fabulous everything connected 
with Scottish history that dates before the time 
of Julius Cesar; but other learned historians 
have asserted that there is some truth (though 
more fiction) in the old traditions. 

These latter would have us believe in a race 
of kings, commencing three hundred and thirty 
years before the Christian era, and as much 
romance is necessarily connected with what may 
be termed the heroic age of Scotland, we cannot 
entirely pass that period without saying a few 
words on it. 

The account most commonly given is that a 
number of vessels, manned by men of the 
Scythian race, were driven by stress of weather 
on the coast of Hibernia, or Ireland. 

Contrary and tempestuous winds had tossed 
them about the ocean till all their provisions 
were consumed, and they had nothing left but 
their swords to aid them in their direfal ne- 
cessities. 

They endeavoured to make a settlement in 
Treland, which they found to be inhabited by 
kindred race, 

The people of Ireland treated the new comes 
with kindness, though they would not allow 
them to stay for any Jong time, but directed them 
to the neighbouring island, known to them as 
Albion, which waa described as being large and 
fertile, but in many parts uninhabited. 

So the Scythians sailed on till they reached 
the coast bordering on the German Ocean, where 
they obtained a settlement ; and, being at first 
all men, made matrimonial alliances with the 
daughters of neighbouring tribes. t 

The descendants of these Scythian warriors 
were the people afterwards called Picts by the 
Romans. 

Having thus eettled down, they elected & 
warrior named Fergus to be their king, and he 
was crowned accordingly in a marble chaif 
which he had brought with him from Ireland. 

The heads of the various tribes, clans 
families, having sworn allegiance to Fergus 
their king, he commanded them all to assemble 








together to join him in a warlike expedition. 

It seems that Fergus had very queer ideas 
regarding the laws of property ; he claimed the 
whole of Caledonia as his, and, considering the 
sword the only recognisable title deed, resolved 
to march against the Caledonians:to establish 
his right to the whole of their country. 

The Caledonians, considering possession the 


* Bee BOYS OF ENGLAND, No. 3. Art. “ Progressol the 
British Boy.” 
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their country, 


best proof of ownership, advanced to defend | had the care of the third suspected his inten- 
Prepared to resist to the ut- tions, and fled to the mountains of Argyle, | and reigned thirty-five years, which formed one 


He ascended the throne in the year A.D. 76, 


where she secreted herself and her young charge | of the most eventful periods in the history of 


most. 
We find also that the Britons, or inhabitants | in a cave, where they lived for several years, | the Pictish race of kings. 


of the southern part of the island, took a very | defeating every effort to discover her hiding- 
interest in this pretty quarrel, and assem- | place. 


fied in large numbers to watch the result, 

Their intention was to wait till the 
contending parties had sufficiently 
weakened each other, and then fall 
upon both and seize the whole of the 
land. 


Fe and his brave warriors ad- 

with an ancient banner flying, 

on which was displayed what heralds 

would call “on a field v7, a lion ram- 

it, rouge "—that is, a rampant red 
on a gold groundwork. 

The two armies met, and, after the 
first fierce shock, separated to gain 
breath, and then renewed the en- 
counter. 

But just as they were about to join 
incombat the second time, the wives 
af the Picts, who were the daughters 
— Caledonians, rushed between 


“Fathers,” they exclaimed, “ would 
you kill our husbands? Husbands, 
would you slay our fathers ?” 

Their cries, tears, and lamentations 
¢fectually prevented the combatants 
trom renewing the fight. 

The Britons, disappointed, returned 
to their own country. 

After this a peace was concluded. 
by which the Caledonians acknow- 
ledged the right of the Picts to the 
land they occupied. 

Astime went on, the Picts rapidly 
increased and multiplied ; other con- 
\Wntions arose between them and their 





The two races of Picts and Caledonians were 
by this time nearly amalgamated ; at all events 
they were thoroughly determined to make a 
bold and resolute resistance to the 
encroachments of the Romans. 

Vespasian was then Emperor in 
Rome, and his commander in South 
Britain was the famous Julius Agri- 
cola, who conceived the idea of con- 
quering the whole of the island. 

He prepared a mighty army, with 
which he penetrated as far as the 
Friths of Forth and Clyde, where, 
according to his own account of the 
campaign, he was opposed by “a race 
of fierce barbarians,” of whom it 
seems Galgacus was the chief. 

Agricola, however, by building a 
chain of forts across the country, from 
the two waters above named, was 
able to keep back his warlike oppo- 
nents, though it seems to have been 
one of the most difficult tasks the 
Romans ever undertook. 

‘The brave Galgacus and his warriors 
were thus kept in the northern part 
of the island ; and after a long time 
spent in resting and recruiting his 
forces, Agricola continued his march 
beyond the line of forts. 

Galgacus assembled his forces at 
the foot of the Grampian Hills, and 
waited the approach of the enemy. 

When the Romans appeared, the 
chieftains. at the head of their respec- 
tive clans, rushed bravely forward, 
sith loud war-shouts, brandishing 
their weapons. 


| The usurper massacred the two he had 











‘utighbours, the Caledonians, and 
many fierce and sanguinary engage- 
ments, 


They fell upon the enemy with 
such fury, that for a time the solid 


GROUP OF THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF SCOTLAND. 
cohorts of the Romans were broken. 


Atlength the Britons found the opportunity | tured, and afterwards, to secure himself on the! To defeat a Roman army was no such easy 


they sought in the previous war, for both con- 
parties were so thoroughly weakened by 
‘Tepeated engagements, that they were unable to 


throne, murdered every branch of the royal line | matter. 
he could find. The generals soon rallied their men, and a 
His tyranny and cruelty at length drove the desperate battle was fought. 





resist the attack of warriors from the south, and | nobles into a revolt; they assembled in great! Long and sanguinary was the conflict : every 
Were compelled to take refuge in the woods and | numbers, and in a pitched battle defeated him. | inch of ground was fiercely contested, and the 


‘mountains, 
After a time, however, 
Tecovered sufficient 
strength to compel the 
Britons to retire 6 their 
own land, 

Yet, after this, the Picts 
and Caledonians _ still 
Continued their feuds. 

The thirteenth king, in 
descent from Fergus, was 

son of Evenus. 

were five sons, two 

of whom, twins, had more 
Tight to the crown than 
, but in an assem- 
which was held to 


chims, the last-named 
Contrived to excite a tu- 
‘ult in which the twins 
Were slain. 

Gillus immediately fled 
to the castle of Evonia, 
built by his father, which 
we | and manned 
with his followers, and 
fen denounced the mur- 

pretending to be 
of his own life. 

3y this line of policy 
hesueceeded in making 
himself sufficiently po- 

to be able to seize 






SCENE DURING THE rinsr LAT 


Gillus fled for his life, and endeavoured to Roman Eagles were only advanced over the bodies 
of the slain soldiers. 

The fiery valour of the 
Picts excited the admira- 
tion of Agricola; but it 
was no match for Roman 
discipline. 

After the bravest chief- 
tains had fallen the rem- 
nants of the Pictish host 
fled to to woods and 
mountains, where it was 
difficult, almost impossible 
for the Romans to follow. 

But even after this re- 
verse came another gleam 
of fortune. 

Agricola's success in 
Britain seems to have ex- 
cited the envy of the cruel 
Domitian, who had as- 
sumed the imperial dig- 
nity at Rome, and who 
rewarded the valour of 
his great general by 
recalling him, and caus- 
ing him to be put to 
death. 

No sooner did Galgacus 
hear of this, than he sent 
emissaries in every di- 
rection to rouse the patri- 
otism of his countrymen ; 
and, the better to effect 











N THE PICTS AND TitE CALEDONIANS, 


2ins of government. But as three younger | conceal himself in the mountains, but was soon , his object, which was to drive away the Romans, 


lived who might dispute his claim (for | discovered and slain. 
ibsetas there were doubts as to his legitimacy) 


€teavoured to get them in his power. 
Thee e ey 


| he called upon the Britons to aid him. 
The nurse who had charge of the youngest| They collected a mighty army, and again 
son of the late king produced him, and the royal | appeared in the field. 


Princes were at that time residing in| youth, being identified, was proclaimed king. | The Romans, no longer led by Agricola, began 
. . . * 


the Iel of Man, whither Gillus proceeded with 


8 band armed followers. 


. | to fall back before the irresistible fury of their 
The twenty-first king from Fergus was the | foes, who partly demolished the line of fortifica- 


Succeeded in obtaining possession of | renowned Galgacus, the first of the Pictish | tions stretching from the Forth to the Clyde. 


two of he young princes, but the nurse who | princes who encountered the Roman Legions. 


(To be continued.) 
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HONORIA’S PROTEGE. 
<p 
CHAPTER I. 
THE THREE BURGLARS. 

ARRY VANE HAZELHURST 
paused on the reedy river- 
brink, the most desperate 
mortal upon whom the sun 
would shine in all its course 
that day. 

It was the same pitiful story 

we have all seen enacted 80 

many times about us —the 

friend of his bosom — his 

Damon and Jonathan both 

in one—had proved himself a 
treacherous knave, and under pretence of undy- 
ing friendship, had lured him on to ruin and 
disgrace. 

Finding himself bereft of fortune and friends 
in the same fell hour, Harry had shaken off the 
city dust from his feet, and all the preceding 
vight and nearly all that day had been tramp- 
ing through rank meadows blood-red with clover 
blossoms, and breezy woods, tuneful and cool. 
He was utterly reckless—past caring whither 
his wandering footsteps led. 

The river lay before him at last, winding like 
a strip of sky-blue ribbon between its reedy 
banks. He stood on the brink, footsore and 
weary; he looked at his haggard face in the 
water, and laughed aloud, shrilly and harshly. 

“An Ishmaclite, indeed,” he muttered; “every 
man’s hand against me. On the wide earth I 
can find no wretch so hopeless as to take me by 
the hand. Well, rest is swect, and there will 
be nobody to weep for me, thank God.” 

The river went singing on its way, smiling up 
at him, asif in mockery. 

“ It looks like a peaceful bed, and I have none 
other to lie in,” he thought, beginning to loosen 
his neckcloth for the fatal plunge. 

Poor fellow! It scems so easy to die, some- 
times, and so very hard to live, I do not wonder 
that he chose the more cowardly part. 

A strange fatality saved him from the sin of 
suicide. There were voices in the shrubbery 
close by, just then, and the crushing of under- 
brush. He paused, irresolute, to listen. Intel- 
ligible words fell upon his ear. 

“T tell you it wasn’t no mistake,” said a 
coarse voice, angrily. “I heerd somebody 
Jongh, and I'm bound to find out who’s eaves- 

roppin’, 





“You're a fool, Slippery Jim,” retorted a} 


second voice. ‘S'posin’ you did hear some 'un 
laugh, what's the odds?” 

“Odds? 
was all like you, Grizzly Jake. Mum's the word. 
If anybody’s overheard our talk, we must stop 
his mouth for him. It’s the only safe way.” 

“ That’s so,” assented a third. 

At that moment the two broke through a ecreen 
of alder bushes, and cauzht sight of Harry. They 
rushed toward him, uttering wild and savage 
cries. 

“ Kill him!” 

“ Throttle him 1” 

“ Stop his blab!" 

Harry confronted them, very pale, but unre- 
sisting. They drew knives, ‘and circled about 
him, ravenous as wolves. He looked from one to 
the other, his fine red lip curling with scorn. 





“I am unarmed,” he “begin your 
butchery as soon as you please 

Brutes though they were, they mopped to stare 
at him. His cool audacity daunted them some- 


what. 

“ You've been listenin’,” 
“ You mean to peach on us.” 

“No, on my honour,” returned Harry, uncon- 
cernedly, “Ido not know what devilish scheme 
you have been conevcting. Nor do I care, for 
that matter, I’m not in love with the world, 
that I should defend it from such rogues.” 

Slippery Jim stepp d nearer. 

“ Don't try to play possum with us, stranger,” 
he adid, with a brutsi laugh. “You're one o’ 
the police, and have come here to hunt us down 
like dogs. But we won't be taken while there’s 
breath in our bodies. It's your life or ours; 
Bo &AY your prayers.” 

Harry faced him untlinchingly. 


cried one, finally. 





We'd be jugged afore sunset, if we | 


“Very well, my precious bulldog. Let the 
stroke be deep and decisive. Here's your mark,” 
baring his bosom. “I was about to drown 
myself because I had heard that was an casy 
way of giving up the ghost. But x'importe. 
Iam glad to be saved all responsibility in the 
matter.” 

Rane stood with his arms slung behind his 
ck. 

“Be quick about it,” he added, composedly. 
“Delays are dangerous ; besides, Ido not wish 
to have such a disagreeable work to do myself, I 
assure you.” 

The men looked at each other, and then back 
again at him, Here was an original specimen of 
the genus homo, even to them, hardened wretches 
though they were. They were completely taken 
aback. 

“ Be you in airnest?” asked Grizzly Jake. 

“Certainly. It will be a kindness for you to 
take my life.” 

Grizzly Jake beckoned his comrades to one 
side, where they conversed in earnest whispers 
for some minutes. 

“TI s'pects you must have been a hard ‘un, 
stranger,” he said, when he came back. “You 
look so awful desperate, that I know we can trust 
you. Me and my pals has been considerin’ your 
case. We like your grit. There's darc-devil 
enough for a dozen in you. Come, be one on us. 
We rob the rich, but let the poor alone. It’sa 
jolly life, and a free one. You'll like it better 
than to go knockin’ into t’other world afore your 
time comes. What do you say?” 

Harry was not really sane that afternoon. The 
proposition was just wild and reckless enough to 


| jibe with the mood he was in. The world had 


closed its doors against him, and it would be 
some satisfaction to live long enough to be even 
with it so far as he could. 

There was one man in particular on whom he 
would like to visit a summary vengeance. It 
did not take him many minutes to make up his 
mind. 

“Tam with you,” he said, giving his hand all 
around. “The devil sent me here, and now I'll 
do his work. It's better than to die like a cow- 
ard, at any rate.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Slippery Jim. “You'll make 
a jolly burglar, now take my word for't. You'll 
take to it nateral as ducks do to water.” 

“ Thank you,” was the dry response. 

“We've planned a raid to Senator Vaughan’s 
for to-morrow night. Big house; master rich as 
a prince ; a pretty niece, with lots o' jewels and 
gewgaws. You're with us?” 

“ OF course.” 

“@ood for you, my pal,” and Slippery Jim 
slapped him on the shoulder. ‘ But come, let us 
| away to the Black Hole. We'll mature our plans 
over a bottle of O-be-joyful.” 

Harry turned to follow him. They had not pro- 
ceeded many rods ere Grizzly Jake faced him all 
‘ of a sudden, 

“say, stranger, what's your handle ?” 

Harry was well posted in slang phrases. It 
could not be otherwise after the fast life he had 
led. He was quick to comprehend. 

“My name? You may call me Hal. Will that 
be sufficient 1" 

“ Yes; all right. The shorter the better.” 

They resumed their march. On they went, 
through a stretch of dismal woods and a quaking 
swamp, coming finally to a ruinous old house, 
situate just beyond the latter. It wasa lonely 
spot, hemmed in by woods and marshes, and bore 
a ghostly reputation that kept the inquisitive at 
adistance. And this was the robbers’ rendezvous, 
which they had christened the “ Black Hole.” 

“It is worthily named,” thought Harry, as he 
went in at the creaking door ; but he breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

Poor fellow !_he was hugging a fond delusion 
to his breast. He thought to shake off his old 
life just as the butterfly shakes off its last year 
chrysalis. 





CHAPTER II. 
HONORIA. 
THREE miles from the den of rendezvous, higher 
up the hills, where the sunshine was warmer and 
the breezes more coh ilerating. stood the grand 
red brick mansion of Scnator Vaughan. 








Here Honoris Vaughan, the senator's niece, 
queened it right royally. From her uncle down 
to the scullions, all united in doing her homage, 
She was a tall, Cleopatra-like creature, with eyes 
black as sloes, and hair that matched her eycs; 
OL a common woman by any means. She read 
debates with her uncle ; she played billiards ; she 
performed on the piano with the skill of a ma: 
ter; she was dangerously handsome, and ab. 
surdly clever—at least such was the verdict of 
her own sex, 

Being a powerful magnet, there were always 
gnests in the house. There were only two or 
three the evening subsequent to Harry Hazk. 
hurst’s adventure on the river bank, and Herld 
Creslyn, a handsome, haughty young fellow from 
the city, who pretended to be madly im love with 
Honoria, was among the number. 

There had been music and chess, and plenty 
of desultory talk. At eleven o'clock precisely 
Honoria bade Mr. Crestyn good night, and went 
upstairs breathing a sigh of unmistakable relief 
the moment she found herself in her own spart- 
ment. 

“Dear, dear, I’m bored to death !” she yawned. 
“IT would never speak to that man again, if Uncle 
Rube didn’t insist on my being civil to him.” 

Kitty, her maid, was bustling officiously about 
the room, running into every imaginable nok 
and corner for no good and sufficient purpux 
whatever. 

“Oh, miss!" she cried, all of a sudden, “I've 
found a man's boots in this closet.” 

Honoria laughed. 

“Come away, you littlesimplcton. It’s a pair 
of my high-heeled shoes, no doubt. Here, un- 
loose my hair. You may go now. I shall not 
retire for an hour or two.” 

Kitty did as she was bid, and went away, 0 
sleepy to know or care whether the boots in the 
claget belonged to her mistress or somebody else. 
Miss Vaughan was as likcly to wear brogans ss 
anything else, if the whim seized her. 

Honoria sat with her head resting in the pala 
of one head. 

“What ails Uncle Rube, I wonder,” she mat- 
tered. “Of late he acts as if he were half afraid 
of me. I believe it is some trouble about my 
money. J shall be of age soon, and can claim it 
Woe to him, then, if a single dollar of it is 
missing.” : 

She looked very handsome and haughty, ai- 
ting there with that resolute sparkle in her eyes. 

Her midnight hair had rolled down likes 
storm-cloud, and it fell about her in shivivg, 
scented richness, as she sat warming her bare 
feet at the fire. 

The noise of a stealthy footstep startled he 
presently. She looked up to see the close: oor 
pushed ajar, and a man, tall, handsome, debonair, 
step quickly into the apartment. It was Harry 
Hazelhurst, and he had been lurking there since 
an early hour of the evening. 

Another woman would have screamed for belp, 
but Honoria did nothing of the sort. She only 
gave a sudden gasp, and started from her chair. 

“©Who are you?” she asked, in a low, impera- 
tive tone of voice. * 

“ Hush,” laying his finger on his lip. “Dont 
betray me. I do not intend harm to you 
yours.” , 

She was very pale, but swung slowly back & 
self-possession agnin. 

“Why are you here? Answer that question, or 
1 shall summon assistance.” 

He drew back, smiling bitterly. 

“The truth may as well out first as last. I am 
a thief, burglar, villain, whatever you will. I 
came into this house with the intention of rbbiny 

ou.” 
’ She gave a slight start, losing her colour agai” 

“T was mad, mad enough for a straight-jach- 
Want and misery had driven me to desperati: 
Ido not think I was wholly accountable for 'y 
actions.” 

Honoria began to loosen the jewels from 1 
throat and wrists. . 

“ Here,” she said, “take these, and be gor 

He fell on his knees at her feet. 

“Never!” Jae cried. “You have save 
from a life of crime and shame. I entere this 
house a ess man, ready for any dee that 
was wigifed and desperate. I have been ‘#tch- 
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ing you from yonder closet, as you sat here. The 
sight of your face brought up a thousand old 
memories. It set me to thinking, it shamed me 
back to manhood, it reminded me of my sainted 
mother up in heaven. It brought back the spell 
of the old life I thought to have given up for ever. 
My hononr is still deartome. I had better yield 
up my life than that,” 

Honoria stared at him in a sort of dull amaze. 

“TI believe I do not quite comprehend as yet,” 
she said. “It seems so strange to find you here, 
in—in my private chamber. You came for my 
jewels, and yet will not take them when they are 
offered you. Do you want more?” ‘ 

“No, no,” he cried, in deep self-abasement. 
“I want nothing but your pity. Grant me that, 
and I will go away content.” 

“Ido pity you, else I should not have offered 
you these trinkets,” she returned, softly. “You 
have the air and appearance of a gentleman. I 
can easily understand how you might have been 
driven to so desperate a step as the one that 
brought you hither. If you need money, you 
shall have it, Then you can find no excuse for 
pilfering.” 

It was his turn to look amazed. Persons are 
not accustomed to receive those who come to rob 
them in this manner. 

“You are too good !”" he cried, hiding his burn- 
ing face. “I expected you would alarm the 
house, and place me in custody. I deserved no 
better fate. I came here for a wicked purpose. 
Even now my confederates are watching the 
house, waiting for a signal from me.” 

Honoria could not repress a shudder. 

“You will not let them in,” she said, lookin, 
him steadily in the face. “You have repented 
You will accept what money I have to offer, and 
‘0 lead a better life,” 

“Give me honest work, 4nd not charity,” re- 
tumed he, firmly. “I dg not care how menial is 
theemployment, You havemade me brave and 
strong enongh for anything. I was very rich 
once, and being bred to idleness, have no profes- 
Sion to resort to. The old-time curse is upon 
fe and I must eat my bread in the sweat of my 

row.” 

_ Than he told Honoria as much of his story aa 
is already known to the reader. She listened 
eagerly, and believed every word. That sad, 
grave face could not lie. 

He had been unfortunate, and she pitied him 
with the strong, helpful pity of a true and noble 
woman, 


“You have committed no crime,” she said, Pal 


presently, “and you must commit none. It was 
Providence that sent you here on your first 
thieving expedition. I am beginning to take a 
deep intereat in you. You shall be my protégé 
—don'tlaugh. Ican help you, andI will. From 
this moment, consider yourself adopted.” 

But Harry was too deeply touched to be con- 
Sious of the absurd side to the affair. He caught 
her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

“May God blees you !” he murmured. 

Hooowia'd face took on a thoughtful look pre- 
ently, 

“What will you do?” she asked. “Of course 
you must go away for to-night. Those wicked 
rae set upon you again, and seek your 

fe, 

“I will go back to the Black Hole with them 
for to-night, I must hit upon some feasible story 
to satisfy them for relinquishing all present 
attempte to rob the house.” 

ee Tell them—what is the truth,” said Honoria, 
quickly—“ that Uncle Rube expects to receive a 

ge sum of money some day next week, which 
Will remain in the house over one or two nights. 
They must see it will be for their interest not to 
Greate an alarm before that time.” 

Harry seized eagerly on this pretext. 

“That will do admirably. The rogues are sure 
to believe me, They have a wonderful amount 
of confidence in me already.” Then he added, 
reluctantly, “But I must go from here, though 
it has seemed like entering some sacred place. 
You will not desert me? You will not forget 
Your adoption ?” 

“No. I shall be walking in the lower 
at ten to-morrow. Come to me there. By that 
time I shall have matured some plan for your 
future.” She led the way down stuirs by a side 





len | opportunity to better 


passage that avoided the quarters set aside for 
the servants. 

“You sce how entirely I trust you,” she whis- 
pered, as they paused for a moment in the pale 
starlight. “ Uncle Rube would put me down as 
insane, did he know of this. But there is method 
in the madness that saves a fellow-being from 
the commission of crime, To-morrow, at ten, 
remember. Good night.” 

Harry walked away like one bereft of his 
senses. He was sick at heart from very shame. 
What must this beautiful woman think of him, 
despite her kindness? Oh, could he but have 
known her sooner, before he had fallen to such 
depths of infamy ! 

A hand laid violently on his shoulder brought 
him back to a realization of his present perils. 

“ How's this?” hissed Slippery Jim in his ear. 
“You're playin’ false. You were to let us in by 
the back door at one o'clock.” 

Harry felt the cold muzzle of a pistol pressed 
against his temple. 

“In God’s name, desist!" he cried. “ Wait 
until you have heard my reasons for coming 
away.” 

He then told them of the money Senator 
Vaughan was expecting to receive. “It’s a large 
sum,” he added, “ and we may have the handling 
of it, just as well as not. But it will not answer 
to make any sort of move to-night. That would 
place him on his guard. Besides, we can get 
nothing but plate and jewels just how, and those 
are bad things to have in one’s ion.” 

Slippery Jim grumbled a little, but he saw the 
force of his reasoning. A few thousands in gold 
and crisp notes would be worth treble that 
amount in trinkets, that would have to remain 
on their hands for an indefinite period. 

“ Your head's a long one, Hal,” he said. “Look 
to it, my young cove, that it’s long enough to get 
Senator Vaughan’s money for us. 36 won’t be 
well for you to fail, Will it, Grizzly Jake ?” 

“No,” said Grizzly Jake, laconically. ‘““Where’s 
the use of a pal, if he don’t bring in the rhino? 
Come on, boys ;” and they went stalking across 
the fields in the direction of the Black Hole. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
THE NEXT MORNING. 

ArT ten o’clock the next morning, having cleverly 
manosnvred to leave Harold Creslyn deep ina 
game of chess with her Uncle Rube, Honoria 
stole from the house, and sped down the garden 
th, to keep her appointment. 

She found Harry Hazelhurst on the ground 
before her, pacing restlessly backward and for- 
ward in the shadow of the trees. She could not 
help thinking he looked handsomer, and more 
interesting than ever in the clear morning light. 

“J feared you would not come,” he cried, 
hurrying forward to meet her; “that you had 
grown tired of having a protégé, or had taken 
second thoughts in regard to the wisdom of such 
an adoption as you made last night.” 

“No,” she returned, in her cool, quiet tones. 
“ Inever retraet from word or deed. Mrs. Grandy 
will say some spiteful things of me, if she ever 
finds out this little episode. But I snapped my 
fingers in the good dame’s face, years ago, 80 
that will not matter. I would as soon be dubbed 
a romantic goose as anything else.” 

Harry caught her hand. 

“You will always be an angel in my eyes, 
whatever you are to the rest of the world.” 

Honoria laughed, somewhat scornfully. 

“T beg that you will spare your pretty speeches, 
or I may regret the trouble I have taken. Be- 
sides, we have no time to give to such nonsense. 
You are still determined to leave your compa- 
nions, and so become a man again ?” 

“With God's hetp !” cried Harry, earnestly. 

“Very I commend your resolution. 
And now I think you will langh when you learn 
the sort of work I have found for you to do. 
Perhaps you will turn up your aristocratic nose, 
for that feature of your face is aristocratic, be 
you burglar or beggar.” 

“T do not expect to be a lord chamberlain. 
Any honest work will anewer until I find an 

myself.” 








“Very good again, Unele Rabe has dismissed 
his coachman. You can secure the vacant place 
if you wish it.” 


























She looked steadily at him, half expecting he 
would be angry with her. His face did flush a 
little, but the colour was gone in an instant. 

“That is more honorable than stealing. Iam 
weed to horses, I will try as Senator Vaughan’s 

ehu.” 

Honoria smiled, compelled to admire his pluck 
and resolution. \ 

“Let me advise,” she said, “that you contrive 
some way of looking a trifle less like a well- 
dreased gentleman. Uncle Rube might be sus- 
picious of a white-fingered driver.” 

“Tt will be an easy matter to don some dis- 

v There are plenty of them at the den of 
rendezvous.” 

“ Yes—yes; I shall tell Uncle Rube that I 
have engaged you, What name must I give?” 

“ Harry Vane.” 

He had thoughtlessly given his middle name. 
Hazelhurst would not have answered in any 
event, since he wished to avoid all risk of recog- 
nition. Vane would answer quite as well as one 
that was wholly false, perhaps. 

Honoria regarded him curiously. 

“ Of course, you are not giving me your true 
name,” she said; “ but it is quite as well that 
you should not. Not knowing it, | shall ran no 
risk of revealing it.” 

There was some further talk between the two, 
and then Honoria went back to the house 
unconscious-of the eager, intense gaze that was 
following every movement she made. In adopt- 
ing a protégé she had unwittingly gained a 

lover. 

Entering the drawing-room in season to see 
Harold Creslyn checkmated and inglorionsly 
beaten, she said to Senator Vaughan, in her 
abrupt, characteristic way : 

“Uncle Rube, you told me this morning that 
John was discharged.” 

“ Yes." 

“T have found somebody to take his place—a 
man by the name of Vane. He will call to see 
you this afternoon.” 

“Very well. I am glad to be saved the trouble 
of looking up a coachman.’’ 

Creslyn crossed over and stood beside Honoria, 
while she turned a book of engravings on the 
table. There was something about this woman, 
with her strong, self-reliant, almost manly na- 
ture and outre tastes, that he did not fully com- 
prehend, and his wooing progressed but slowly. 

‘ad she not been worth her weight in gold, taken 
literally, he might have relinquished the game 
long enough since. 

“You were cruel,” he said, “to leave me to be 
entertained by your uncle.” 

“Cruel to you, perhaps,” she retorted, anda- 
ciously, “ but merciful to myself.” 

An angry flush flamed into his facc. He 
dropped his hand over hera so tightly that the 
pressure pained her. 

“Do you mean what you say?” he asked, 
slowly. 

« Yes.” 

“ But I love you, No other woman ever touche" 
my heart as you have touched it. Pity me, Ho- 
noria ; I love you.” 

Her lip curled. She could not even feel com- 
passion for this interested wooer. 

“Is that my fault? I never wished your love. 
You had better bestow it where it will be more: 
welcome.” 

She turned to go. He followed her. 

“ Will you not listen to me, Honoria? I ask: 
you to be my wife. I could not bestow greater 
honor on one of royal blood.” 

She faced him with flashing eyes. 

“When I marry, Harold Creslyn, it will be for 
true love, and I do not feel a symptom of the 
grand passion for you.” 

She left the room, careless bf the angry, ma- 
lignant looks that followed her. She feared 
this man’s hatred as little as she desired his 
regard. 

He went slowly back to where Senator Vaughan 
was sitting. 

“T have proposed, and been rej |, out and 
out,” he muttered, with lowering brow. “ What 
do you think of that?” 

The worthy senator looked uneasy. 

“Honoria does net know her own mind,” he 
answered, soothingly. “ Besides, all women are 
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naturally coquettish. They say ‘No’ when they 
mean ‘ Yes,’ out of pure obstinacy.” 

“Honoria meant what she said. She hates 
the ground I walk on. But she shall be my 
wife, none the less. You must help me. We 
have some old scores to cross out—you and I. 
When your niece is Mrs. Creslyn, 1 shall con- 
sider all old accounts balanced, and not sooner. 
Do you comprehend my meaning ?” 

Senator Vaughan turned pale, and that had a 
bad look ; he trembled, which was worse still. 
Men in his high position should be so immacu- 
late as to have no cause to turn pale or tremble. 

“God knows how gladly I would see you suc- 
ceed, Creslyn. But if Honoria refuses, out and 
out, to marry you, how am I to help myself ?” 

Harold Creslyn’s face was a aight to behold ; 
such fierce, dominant pagsions were depicted 
thereon. 

He leaned over Senator Vaughan, hissing in 
his ear these startling words— 

“You must force her to it! 
shall !” 


You can, and 


CHAPTER IV. 

SENATOR VAUGHAN'S COACHMAN, 
‘WHEN Harry Haselhurst left the spot where he 
had held that interview with Honoria, he wended 
his way directly to the Black Hole. 

“TJ want a disguise,” he said, to Slippery Jim, 
“ the most perfect you can get up on short notice 
something to make me look like a middle-aged 
man of the lower class.” 

Slippery Jim opened his bleared eyes a trifle 
wider than usual. 

“ What's up, my rum ‘un?” he asked. “I hope 
you ain’t goin’ to run your neck into no halter, 
with your tricks and tomfoolery.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” returned Harry, non- 
chalantly. “To tell the truth, I am thinking to 
hire out to Senator Vaughan as his coachman. 
Somebody ought to be on the premises to kee 
a look-out for that moncy, or it may slip through 
our fingers” 


“Ho, ho!” laughed slippery Jim, and Grizzly 
Jake joined in as a sort of chorus; “that's the 
game is it? At this rate, you'll soon be cock o’ 
the roost. We're not sich a bad band o’ brothers 
arter all, eh? You find it a heap better'n 
cuttin’ your weazand, eh? or being made food 
for the fishes.” 

“Immeasurably. Don’t remind a fool of his 
folly after he is cured.” 

Slippery Jim chuckled, and went to hunt up 
a disguise. His confidence in this new “ pal" 
was inereasing hour. A little experience 
was sure to make him a valuable addition to the 
“band of brothers joined.” 

Late in the afternoon, Harry went shuffling 
up to one of the side-doors of Senator Vaughan’s 
residence, to all appearances a table, 
cleanly-dressed man of about fifty. He asked 
to see the master of the house, and was shown 
into the library, where the senator happened to 
be sitting. 

“My name is Vane," he said, bowing low, 
hat in hand. 

“Ha, ha! the new coachman,” and Senator 
Vaughan glanced at him carelesaly over the top 
of his gold-bound spectacles. “You are ready 
to oe on the discharge of your duties, I 
pa ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very good. You may remain on trial for the 
first week. I think we shall suit each other. 
Jotham, the butler, will take you over your 
domain, and arrange all matters relating to 
salary and duties. You will find him by inquir- 
ing at the kitchen door.” 

‘arry bowed himself out, and sought Jotham. 
He found that faithful old servitor in a very pro- 
pitious humour, and soon everything was ar- 
ranged to his entire satisfaction, and he found 
himself comfortably domiciled under the same 
roof as covered his divinity. 

The next morning Senator Vaughan took it 
into his head to test the powers of the new 
coachman. 

He ordered the horses out for a drive, 


Creslyn was going, and Honoria consented to 
make one of the party, out of consideration for 
her uncle, though she neither loved nor respected 
him overmuch. 

She was first to reach the carriage. The senator 
stood on the verandah; Creslyn had not yet 
made his appearance. 

“ Your disguise is perfect,” she said to Harry. 
“Tam glad of that. Help me in,” she added, 
sharply, in the same breath. “ Be quick.” 

At that instant Creslyn came down the steps, 
humming an operatic air. 

Harry saw him, and started as if he had been 
struck, 

“ Confound the wretch |" 

Honoria looked keenly at him. 

She saw his eyes flash, and his fingers close as 
if they were grasping some imaginary prey. His 
whole form shook with emotion. 

“What is it?” she asked, under her breath. 
“Take care, or re betray yourself.” 

This caution the effect of calming Harry 
somewhat ; but he leaned over Honoria, as she 
took her seat, asking, in a hurried tone— 

“Is that man your friend? Is he more than 
that—your lover?” 

“No,” coldly and quietly. 

* “Thank God !" 

And he drew a breath of relief. 

“Shun him, Mies Vaughan ; he is a villain!” 

She arched her brows interrogatively. 

“Do you know him?” 

“Ay. Last night I told you of a bosom friend 
who robbed me of both fortune and good name. 
Harold Creslyn is the man !” 

Honoria uttered a cry. 

But her uncle and Creslyn came up at that 
moment, and there was no time to ask further 
questions, D 

“That coachman of yours has eyes like coals, 
said Creslyn, leaning towards her, as they drove 
out of the gate. “Did you observe how be 
glared at me as I took my place ?” 

“No,"-returned Honoria, shortly. 

ae (Continued om Pags 18.) 
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DISOWNED; 
OR, A MIS-SPENT LIFE. 
(THE TRUE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE.) 
By the Author of ~ Youxa Inox-Heagt,” “Tas Niost- 
Guanp,” &c., ac. 
——— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MCHARD SAVAGE'S FIRST EXPERIENCES AT OLD 
WAXALL'S, 

EaRLy morning found Joseph Charlton making 

hisway into Richard Savage's room. 

He had evidently entered by stealth, for he 
weiched the bed stealthily with his finger on 

lip. 

“T've just popped in a moment to give you a 
few words of baie,” he said. “I've heard all 
about, last night. You're a plucky one ; but it 
vee + do with him, I can tell you.” 

Why not?” asked Savage, “why not? Do 
You mean that I’m to be quiet and let him treat 
me like a dog 2” 

«+o, n0, I'don't mean that,” said Chariton. 

If he hits me I always try and pay him out 
‘gain, What I mean is that if you want to find 
cut anything about your family you must do a 
it of coaxing. If you are rusty with the old 
fellow he'll be as silent as death.” 

Richard Savage paced the room angrily. 
he What would you have me do?” he cried. “I 
es been brought up at echool like a gentleman 

Tescued once from degradation it seems to be 

into it again—educated to be a pride and 
& honour to some unknown mother, and then 
fddenly thrust into the position of apprentice 

a begearly shoemaker !”" 

. Pharlton took no notice of the bad compliment 
Paid him by these words. 

© was good-natured enough to understand 
aad they were born of the tumult of excitement 

Fr Thnlted feelings in Richard's breast. 
ul tis bad, I am sure,” said the other ; “but 
te It pprenticed at my own free will I can’t 
we know much about it, But I'll just tell 

What I heard last night, 


‘When Waxall came down from your room 
Thad just come in. 

“+ What have you been doing with our young 
gentlemen ?’ asked Mrs. Waxall, with a grin. 

“* Qiving him his first lesson,’ replied Waxall, 
sitting down, ‘one he won’t forget in a hurry.’ 

“Ah, there’s nothing like breakin’ ‘em in 
early,’ said Mrs. Waxall, as she got ready her 
husband’s su) 3 ‘bat what did my fine madam 
say to you when you went to-night?” 

“‘*Well, she seemed quite pleased when the 
indentares were signed,’ replied the shoemaker. 
“ You see,” says she, “he’s been brought up a bit 
above his station, and has got stuck-up ideas, 
He must be taught to know hia place, and no 
doubt as he has not heard anything of the 
absurd story that Ashton would have told him 
you won't find it so difficult.” So, you see, he’s 
ours regular, and no mistake.’ 

“Well, the woman’s a bit hard to my mind,’ 
said Mrs. Waxall, as she gulped down her ale. 
‘If Z had one I wouldn't——But, never mind,’ 
she added, as her husband scowled her into 
silence, ‘everybody knows their own business 
best.” 

“Now, I thought you said,” added Joseph 
Charlton, “your mother was a lady, and 
brought you up to be a gentleman.” 

A flush mantled to the cheeks of Richard 
Savage. 

“ You misunderstand me,” he said ; “I never 
said my mother did so. I believe that for 
some reason she has never yet been told that 
I'm alive. I had friends who brought me up 
to be a gentleman, that I might be introduced 
to her when I was a credit to her; but yet there 
seems now some dark mystery. This man says 
that my own friends have apprenticed me. 
What can it mean?” 

“Tell me, if you have no objection,” said the 
apprentice, “ your story as far as you know it.” 

And so Richard did. 

The other shook his head when our hero had 
finished speaking. 

He had been trained in a harder school than 


WATCHED,” 


Savage, and his teaching had been one of doubt 
and suspicion. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “you've been led 
away by an enthusiastic friend. I'd be sorry to 
have a mother, even in my poor way, that would 
leave me to others.” 

“But she knows not of my existence,” cried 
Richard, savagely. 

“ Then ‘who apprenticed you?” said Charlton. 
“Well, I hear old Waxall’s voice, and must be 
off. Mark me, though, I'm your friend, and 
will help you through thick and thin.” 

This visit was intended as one to comfort and 
soothe our hero, 

It had an opposite effect. 

It, in fact, raised a thousand doubts and 
terrors in his breast, and caused desperate 
thoughts to arise within his breast, always the 
spring of tumultuous emotion. 

One effect, however, it had upon him, 

He determined to make one effort to discover 
the truth as to Sir Launcelot Ashton’s death and 
Dr. Héllbrén’s flight, and then to remain quietly 
until he found his mother’s name. 

In regard to that mother he would believe 
nothing evil. 

In his mind, it required but one smile from 
the sunshine of her love to dispel for ever the 
clouds of doubt and sorrow that encompassed 


im. 

That day passed in comparative quiet. 

Forcing himself to be attentive to the direc- 
tions of the shoemaker, and to bear the jeers of 
Peter Flaxmore, he met with no repetition of the 
brutality of the night before, and the conse- 
quence was that he was permitted greater 
freedom. 

He used this freedom in obtaining a few 
minutes’ conversation with Charlton. 

“T shall never be settled in my mind,” he said, 
“antil I know the truth. I suppose old W: 
will lock my door on the outside again to- 
If you will but let me out, I swear to 
and old Waxall will know nothing of it.” 

With this assurance, the;lad agreed to 
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the somewhat dangerous favour, and, with beat- 
ing heart, Richard awaited the hour. 

Old Waxall seemed resolved to give them as 
much trouble as possible that night, for he 
stopped up unusually late, and went to bed 
sober. 

At length, however, just before the hour of 
midnight came, all was quiet. 

Charlton was punctual to the moment, and 
within a few minutes Richard Savage stood in 
the street—alone. 

The sense of freedom was so great that, for 
an instant, the thought occurred to him, Should 
he fly for ever from his hated master? 

But a second thought entirely banished this 


idea, 

In the first pies he would be betraying his 
trust and getting his new friend into trouble ; 
in the next place, he would thus cut himeelf off 
from all chances of discovering his parents. 

As he walked onwards the biting sting of 
remorse entered his heart at the recollection 
of his affair with Douglas; which not only 
was a waking and sleeping horror, but prevented 
likewise his applying in any way to Mr, King. 

His heart beat with strange excitement as he 
neared Fox Court. 

How he longed to hear the words of the old 
cobbler disproved, to see again the kind face of 
his benefactor. 

With a trembling hand he knocked at the 
door of the old apothecary, his bosom swelling 
with dread as he did so, for every window was 
closed and dark. 

He waited a few moments, and then knocked 
more loudly. 

But still no answer came. 

Again and again he thundered at the door, 
but the only effect was to rouse the wild echoes 
of the night. 

Presently, however, the door of Mrs. Abel 
Wright's house opened. 

Koused out of her sleep by the knocking, she 
imagined that some customer of hers had mis- 
taken the house, and, sceing Richard Savage at 
the door of the apothecary, she called to him in 
her blandest tonea— 

“Come here, young gentleman, Whom do 
you want?” 

Richard Savage hurried eagerly towards her. 

“T seek Dr. HUllbrén,” he said. 

“Lord's sake, child!” cried Mrs. Wright, 
“he's been gone away this week—ever since the 
funcral of Sir Launcelot Ashton, that died so 
sudden like in his house; and no one knows 
where he’s gone. Why, what ds the matter with 
you?” 

No wonder was it that she asked this, for no 
sooner had her words been pronounced than he 
turned deadly pale, and leaned against the 


threshold of the door for support. 
“Nothing ; only Sir Launcelot was my only 
friend,” said the lad, whose heart scemed stop- 


ping with an indescribable feeling of horror. 

“ Your friend, was he, eh ?” said Mrs. Wright. 
“Just step into the light. Why, bless me! 
whcre have I seen that face before? Why, it’s 
—bless me again! how like! What is your 
name ?” 

“Richard Freeman, as far as I know, though 
I don't believe it ts my right name,” returned 
our hero, 

“Freeman ! I knew it, I knewit!" marmured 
Mrs, Abel Wright. 

Then she added inwardly— 

“No, no; I mustn't tell him; it wouldn't 


‘ys 

“Well, I'm 60 for you, if he was ir 
friend,” she satd a ut I can’t give you any in, 
formation. It's very late, so I'll say good- 
night.” 

And so, as if in fear lest her tongue might run 
too loosely, she gently aided him to quit the 
door, and closed ft in his face. 

Shall we confess it ! Tears bedewed the cheeks 
of our hero as he turned away. 

He felt truly now alone in the world! 





CHAPTER XVIIL 
A STARTLING MEETING, 
On awaking the next morning (he had entered 
in safety the night before), fe saw that some 
one had entered the room while he was asleep, 





and taken away his clothes, leaving in their 
stead a rough suit, with a leathern apron, suited | 
to the occupation of a shoemaker’s apprentice. 

Simple as this action on the part of old 
Waxall was, it brought to our hero’s mind the 
Fosition into which he had sunk. 

But he resolved to abide by the advice of 
Joseph Charlton, and to swallow all affronts 
until he had a chance of inquiring of Simon 
the name and home of that mother upon whose 
bosom he so longed to lay his weary head. 

He dressed himself, therefore, in his new attire, 
and appeared in it at breakfast. 

There was a grin of satisfaction on the faces 
of old Waxall and his wife as they saw him ; 
but of these he took no notice. 

He expected nothing else. 

When he turned to the two other apprentices, 
however, his feelings were of a fa: different 
nature. 

Joseph Charlton purposely took no notice of 
the change in Savage's appearance ; but on Pcter 
Flaxmore’s facg was a look of derision and malig- . 
nant triumph, which was intensely irritating. 

Between him and Richard Savage there had 
been formed an intense dislike at first, but 
that one look concentrated this into a decided 
enmity. 

The look which our hero threw back upon 
Peter sealed the enmity for ever. 

He did not wait long for an opportunity to 
express his feelings in regard to it. 

‘axall did not enter the workshop with 
them, and Savage, therefore, had an opportunity 
of speaking. 

“Look here, young fellow,” he said, in his 

oud way, “I saw your jeers when I came in to 
Preakfast ; 80 let me tell you for once, that I can | 
fight as well as I can talk, and I will stand no 
impudence from you. If I have to work as an 
apprentice, I dress as one, and shall do so without 
any jeers, I can assure you.” 

eter thought it prudent, perhaps, not to court 
a disturbance in the workshop. 

1 He turned his back, therefore, saying sul- 
lenly — 

“T do not know what you are talking about ; 
but you will find I can take my own part !” 

Richard Savage took no notice of these words, 
but passed to his seat and bogan his work. 

The day went on without anything of import- 
ance happening, until, towards evening, Waxall 
requested our hero to go on an errand. 

The thought never once occurred to him that 
he might meet any one that he did not desire to 
ee. 

He accepted the office as a kind of release 
from the drudgery that waa hateful to him. 

In spite, therefore, of his coarse clothes and 
the salt of boots he carried, he sallied forth as 
jauntily as if he had been starting on one of 
those summer rambles at school, which for him 
were now over for ever. 

He had carried the boots to their owner, and 
was returning slowly in full enjoyment of the 
balmy evening, when on turning a corner 
suddenly, he came upon a sight which sent all 
his blood rushing in painful tides towards his 
heart, and caused him to stagger back as if shot. 

There, walking in the centre of the road, were 
Millie Allerton and the one he had thought 
dead— Harry Douglas! 

His first impulse was to rush forward, and 
grect them. 

But shame stopped him. 

What ! meet Millie, the loved one of his heart, 
dressed in those coarse clothes !|—expose him- 
sclf to the scorn of Douglas and her suspicion, 
without the possibility of clearing himself! 

No, no! 

Never till he could meet her, and clear him- 
self from the unjust accusations which had 
doubtless made her friends with Douglas ; never 
until he could tell her who he was, and who his 
friends, and why he was in his present position 
of degradation. 

So away he hurried along the street where 
they would pass, until, reaching the portico of a 
large house, he hid behind the pillars and 
waited, 

He had resolved to watch and observe their 


Sir Humphrey Allerton at any ratc might 
prove his friend. 

Millie and Harry soon passcd—never obsery- 
ing him, or, indeed, any one else, in the earnest- 
ness of their conversation. 

Oh! how the demon of jealousy invaded cur 
hero’s breast as he looked. 

He was thankful to Heaven even then that 
the sin of murder was not on his soul. 

But this thankfulness did not take from him 
the sentiment of hatred aud desperation which 
filled his breast. 

How he cursed his vocation now ! 

How he hated the friend—whoever it was— 
that had apprenticed him to a calling that hal 
made him aahianicd to meet bjs Mi!:ic. 

He had talked to her #0 brightly of the futwe: 
he had spoken so of his prospects—of the happi- 
ness in store for both; he had beet so prou'l, 
and her father had so respected hits for hi 
pride. 

And now! If he accosted her, would she n: 
treat him with ecorn—and would not Douglas: 
have the pleasure of enjoying his dixgrace? 

They passed on then, carrying, as it were, 
Richard Savage's heart with them, and with a 
choking sensation in his throat, he followed, 

The sudden darkening of the evening preveat- 
ed their observing him in any way, and 80 keep- 


jing close up he went on and on, forgetting all 


about the shop and his master, until, at length. 
they stopped at a splendid mansion in the wet 
end of the town. 

Here they entered together. 

Douglas, then, was not a casual acquaintance 
met in the street, but a visiting friend. 

Away back to the dingy shop in Holborn, then, 
Savage went, his bosom swelling with a horrible 
mixture of feclings he could scarcely define. 

Even at this age Nature seemed beginning tu 
crush out and undermine the best aspirations of 
his heart. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
WAXALL AGAIN ASSERTS HIS AUTHORITY— 
THE FLIGHT. 
WaXALL met him at the door. 

It was quite dark now, and he was in the 
highest state of exasperation. 

“Where the devil have you been too all this 
time?” he shouted, as he seized Savage by the 
throat, and swung him into the shop. 

Savage, in the intense commotion of his heart, 
clenched his fist, and felt for a moment incline] 
to resent this treatment. 

But the warning of Joseph Charlton came t.: 
his mind. 

More than ever now must he try and Icar> 
the secret that enveloped his birth, for both Mr. 
King and 8ir Humphrey Allerton might now bz 
applied to to rescue him from his position. 

“T thought I saw some one I knew, and so [ 
followed them,” he said, boldly, “and in return- 
ing I lost my way.” 

This was absolutely true. 

But truth was not an articte which old Waxa!! 
valued much if it proved that the speaker had 
been “ robbing him of his time,” as he termed 
it. 


"His eyes glared and his face grew purple with 


rage. 

“ Ho, ho!” he cried. “ You don’t know you: 
place yet, don't you? Well, we'll see if we can’s 
make you. I promised you one, and now IF 
give it you.” 

Again the strap with which he had threatene! 
him on a former occasion was withdrawn fron: 
his waist and flourished round bis head. 

“ Now hear me, sir,” said Richard Savage, wit). 
a last effort to be respectful. “I warn you ro: 
to attempt to beat me. I’m not in the humen’ 
to stand it, and, though you may succeed it 
murdering me in the end, you'll be sorry for :t 
I'll warrant.” 

The man made no reply but a blasphem> 
oath, and sprang forward, while Richard, quid 
as thought, seized a large last and rushed behire 
the counter, 

It would have been ludicrousif it had not beet 
horrible to see the shoemaker, with his face 
bloated with rage and drink. dodging hither and 





movements, and moreover see where Millie 
Allerton resided. 


thither after the more agile apprentice, who, re 
solute and white with anger, prepared to hurl the 


ee 
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last at his master if he once attempted any 
bratality. 

Of course this conld not last long. 

Waxall, with his long strap, soon got within 
reach, and caught Savage a heavy blow on the 
shoulder; he had meant it for his head. 

Richard Savage immediately launched the 
last with full force at his head, and catching him 
on the temple, it sent him staggoring against the 
wall, 

But the force was only enough to enrage and 
exasperate him, not to prevent any further 
attack. 

Murder was in his eyes as he plunged forward 
again, and down upon our luckless hero rained a 
perfect torrent of blows. 

If he imagined that he would have an easy 
conquest, however, he was mistaken. 

Richard Savage was in no tumour, a8 we have 
said, to put up with his master's violence. 

Rushing in upon him, therefore, as he prepared 
asccond onslaught of blows, he dealt Waxall 
such a volley of blows in the chest and stomach, 
that he fairly roared again. 

“Help! help!" cried the cowardly villain, and 
in rushed Mrs. Waxall from the parlour. 


“Ob, you young wretch! you would murder | p, 


your master, would you ?” she cried, in her shrill, 
shrieking voice. ‘ I'll show you what for |” 

Aod scring the last. from the ground, she be- 
laboured our hero go violently, that he staggered 
back, receiving as he did a blow from the strap 
that floored him. 

Nearly stunned, he sat on the floor, pressing 
his hand to his head. 

“Ab, you may hold your head. I'll kill you, 
Jou young devil |" cried Waxall, and was ad- 
vaneing to commence another brutal attack, 
when his wife restrained him. 

“It ain’t no use killing him,” she said, “be- 
cause then you’d swing yourself. You can go 
Tette™ as possible, but you mustn’t do it out- 
right.” 

And, with this brutal piece of philosophy, she 
drew him away, saying to Richard— 

“Get away, you young vagabond, to bed, 
and take care 1 don’t starve your spirit out of 
Jou. We can have the law on you for this, 
First, stopping away from your work, and then 
asanlting your master. Be off.” 

Richard Savage said nothing, but rose and 
passed out, 

anes resolution was formed now in his 
mind. 

He would apply at once to Sir Humphrey 
Allerton for protection, or he would run away to 
St. Alban’s, now he knew Douglas was safe, and 
beg the advice and assistance of hia old friend 
and master, Mr. King. 


He stole up to his bed in the dark, wondering, | 
truly, how it was that Joseph Charlton, if he/| 


were his friend, did not step in to aid him. 

_He did not know that he, too, was locked in 

bed-chamber. 

As our unfortunate hero lay awake that night, 
herevolved in his mind the two plans that had 
Suggested themselves to him. 

To apply to Sir Humphrey Allerton was the 
One mogt able to his feelings, because it 
Promised a chance of renewing his friendship 
with Millie, 

But a few moments’ thought was sufficient to 
banish all ideas of such proceedings. 

The fact of Harry Douglas being received into 
the house after Sir Humphrey had been witness 
to bis dastardly attempt of murder, proved that 
Savage's evil genius had been at work, and that 

y some means or another his enemy had con- 
be to ingratiate himself with the worthy 
_, Mr. King, therefore, was the only one to whom. 
it was safe to apply. 

He, surely, after professing such friendship, 
Would aid in rescuing him from his brutal master 
and in searching for his friends. 

¢ idea was wild enough ; but not only dis- 
§taced and humiliated but brutally used ‘as he 
Waa, it was not to be wondered at that he caught 
at the first chance of escape. 
1 He resolved to make he attempt on the fol- 
es night, hoping to be able to impose upon 
© good nature of Joseph Charlton by some 
less deception, and thus obtain free egress 


m the house, 
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Waxall, on the following morning, received 
Richard Savage with a malignant scowl as he 
entered the breakfast room; but our hero’s 
annoyance at this was lost in the pleasure he 
felt at seeing the huge bump which the last had 
produced on the brutal shoemaker’s forehead. 

Mrs. Waxall took occasion to descant upon 
this during breakfast time. 

“ See, Joseph,” she said, “ see, Peter, the bump 
on your mastcr's forehead ; that’s the doings of 
my fine gentleman here, our dunghill aristo- 
crat. He must need stop out late on his errands, 
and then throw a last at his master because he 
complained. He would have murdered him if I 
hadn't come in.” 


“Horrible,” said Peter, while Joseph, who 
had purposely filled his mouth full of bread and 
butter to prevent his laughing, muttcred some- 
thing which to his master and mistress was un- 
intelligible but which Richard distinguished to 
be, “ I wish he had.” 

“He shan’t have the chance of doing it again 
for a time though,” growled the shoemaker; 
“unless I change my mind very much, I shall 
give him a month in Bridewell for this job.” 

A sharp rejoinder was upon the lips of our 
ero, 

But prudence restrained him. 

If exasperated, Waxall would enjoy nothing 
better than submitting him to this crowning 
disgrace, which of course would put an end to 
all his schemes for ever. 

He kept silence, therefore, although his fingers 
itched to send every cupand plate on the table 
at his master and mistress. 

Somehow or another, Waxall thought better 
of his intention to send Richard to prison, and 
the day passed away without any especial occur- 
rence. 

Before the evening our hero contrived to in- 
form Chariton of his wish to once more take a 
journey by night. 

The friendly apprentice, who had really taken 
a liking to Savage, at once agreed to aid him, 
thinking naturally that he would, as on the 
former occasion, return before morning. 

“Tl let you out and in as before,” he said, 
“and no one will be the wiser.” 

“No,” said he ; “I don't want that. Unlock 
my room, that’ll be enough. I may be out all 
the night, and I can sneak in in the morning.” 

Charlton did not half like this part of the 
bgrgain. 

Yet, having full faith in the one he was help- 
ing, he acceded, and Richard Savage retired to 
his room that night full of spirits. 


CHAPTER XX. 


RICHARD SAVAGE STARTS UPON A NEW 
i 1 VENTURE. 


He had, as the hours rolled on, determined 
upon a still more desperate game than had at 
first occurred to him. 

He had settled it that if Mr. King would 
receive him back for a time, he would run away 
entirely, . 

With this idea he made up a parcel of all the 
things available, and dressed himself to look as 
little like an apprentice as possible. 

Then he waited patiently until he heard the 
key in the lock. 

Not desiring to be questioned more, he waited 
until Joseph Charlton had returned to his bed, 
and then glided out. 

All was very quiet, save the chirping of the 
crickets down below, which seemed super- 
naturally loud now, as if they were calling upon 
old Waxall to awake. i 

But they did not startle or alarm Richard 
Savage. 

In his stocking-feet he crept away along the 
passage, and down the staircase. 

He was so noiseless that he would not have 
disturbed a mouse as he descended. 

But, when he unbolted and unbarred the 
door, the chain fell with a rattling noise, and, 
as the door swung open, a hand was placed 
upon his collar. 

A tremor invaded his form, but, nevertheless, 
he flung away the grasp of the intruder, 
saying— 

“Who are you, and what do you here?” 








The grasp on his collar was such a strong one, 
that for a moment he thought he had been 
seized by Waxall. 

But in a moment afterwards he discovered his 
mistake. 

His unwelcome companion was none other 
than Peter Flaxmore. 

“What do you want with me?” said Richard, 
in a voice of suppreseed passion. 

Peter chuckled. 

“Say, rather, what do you want sneaking out 
of your master’s house at this time ?” 

“ Are yow my master?” 

“No, or——" 

“Well, then, take your hand from my collar,” 
cried Savage, “or I promise it may be the worse 
for you.” 

“No, I don’t mean to let go,” exclaimed Peter. 
“Hol there, Mr, Waxall; Mr. Waxall, you're 
wanted—quick 1” 

He shouted this at the top of his voice. 

Richard Savage saw at once his danger. 

Caught like this, he would certainly be sent 
off to Bridewell by the spiteful shoemaker, and 
then—what would be the fate of all his plans? 

“Unhand me!” he cried, in a voice choking 
with rage, and, twigting himself round, he 
atruck Peter full in the face with his bundle. 

Thea, finding that his enemy still held on per- 
tivaciously, he kicked out and thus made him 
quit his hold. 

In the struggle, however, the door had 
slammed to, 

His position was critical. 

Above he could hear the sounds of some one 
rising from bed. 

What was to be done? 

One instant sufficed for him to make up his 
mind, 

If he stack to the bundle he would lose his 
freedom, 80, flinging it down, he dashed in upon 
his advancing foe, and administered such a rapid 
succession of blows that lights of all shades 
seemed to dance before Peter's eyes. 

Then Savage opened the door and rushed out, 
followed, however, by Peter who, resolved now 
upon revenge, dashed after him, shouting— 

“ Murder |—thieves |—murder ! stop him !” 

This would, of course, have quickly roused 
the watch. 

So, once out of reach of Waxall, Richard 
Savage stopped suddenly, and, advancing quick- 
ly as the other began to slacken speed, caught 
him a blow between the eyes which sent him 
staggering back, and felled him to the ground. 

Then, ere Peter could recover himself, he had 
vanished. 

The road to St. Alban's seemed to him the 
Toad to freedom and safety. 

But full of enthusiasm as he was, he had no 
conception of the undertaking he had entered 


upon. 

PWhen he had proceeded thither in the glorious 
sunshine of a summer's morning, with Sir Launce- 
lot Ashton, on the coach, he had taken no note 
of the distance. 

He never dreamed now that more than 
twenty-four miles had to be traversed ere he 
saw again the familiar walls of the old school- 
house. 

Had it been a hundred it would not have dis- 
turbed his plans. 

nts happy in his ignorance, he trudged on full 
of hope. 

The: streets of old London town were soon left 
behind, and out into the fresh green lanes he 
sped on, never fearing the darkness or the gloom, 
or the almost unbroken silence. 

On, on—unwearying till morning came, and he 
sank in the early dawn by the way side to rest, 

The sun poured warmly and strongly upon his 
face ere he awoke, and seeing near bim a little 
ale-house, he went in and called for some re- 
freshment. 

As he went to the bar, he jostled against a man, 
and, turning to apologise, fell back in astonish- 
ment. 

It was Redford Allen ! 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 178.) 
—_.+___ 

A SENTIMENTAL gentleman intends to petition 
Congress to improve the channel of affection, so 
that pence the course of true love may run 
amooth, 
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TRUE \STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 
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No. XV.—GUISEPPE GARIBALDI. 

a nUISEPPE (which is simply the 

sh Italian form of the English 
aah 

(i 

d 


I PANCCAMT| Joseph) Garibaldi was 
: Ora 
SMa) i 





at Nice, on the shores of the 
beauteous gulf of Genoa, on 
the 22nd of July, 1807, not 
only in the same house, but 
in the same chamber in which 
Massena was born. As is well known, the 
illustrious marshal of Napoleon was the son of 
a baker, and the ground floor of the house is to 
this day a bakehouse. 

Garibaldi's father was a sailor, and the son of 
asailor. He always bore an honourable charac- 
ter, but possessed very slender educational 
advantages. He experienced many vicissitudes 
of fortune, some good, some bad ; and Garibaldi 
says that “he might have left us richer than he 
did.” He very charmingly adds—“ But, as to 
that, it is of little consequence. He was quite 
at liberty, my poor father, to spend as he liked 
money s0 laboriously earned, and I am none the 
Jess grateful to him for the little he has left me. 
For the rest, there is one thing of which there is 
no doubt in my mind, and that is, of all the 
money he cast to the winds, that which slipped 
through his hands with the greatest pleasure 
was that which he employed in my education, 
although that education was a heavy charge 
upon his slender means.” 

We cannot ferbear adding a few more ex- 

ions about the early youth of Garibaldi, in 
own exact words. 

“Let no one, however, ran away with the idea 
that my education was the least in the world 
aristocratic. No; my father did not have me 
taught either gymnastics, or the use of arms, or 
horsemanship. I learned gymnastics by climb- 
ing among the shrouds, and by slipping along | 
the 3 the use of the sword I learned in) 
defending my own head, and in giving my best 
endeavours to split those of others ; and horse- | 
manship by following the example of the best 
horsemen in the world, the Guachos of South | 
America.” 

The only manly exercise to which he was 
habituated in his early youth was swimming. 
When and how he learned to swim, he says he 
cannot at all remember, showing that it must | 





have been at an early period. He is one of the | 


strongest swimmers in existence. 

Garibaldi had an excellent mother, whom living 
he most warmly loved, and whose memory he 
absolutely adores. : 

He says— 

“Certes, I am not superstitious, and yet I will 
affirm this, that in the most terrible incidents of 
my life, when the ocean roared under the keel 
and against the sides of my veseel, which it tossed 
like a cork; when bullets whistled in my ears like | 
the wind of the tempest; when balls showered 
round me like hail, I constantly saw her on her | 
knees, buried in prayer bent at the feet of the 
Most High, and for me. 

“That which gave me that courage at which 
people have sometimes been astonished, was the 
conviction I felt that no harm could happen to | 
me while 80 holy a woman, while such an angel, 
was praying for me.” 

The great characteristic of Garibaldi’s early 
childhood, was his singularly affectionate and 
tender-heartedness, 

Let one illustration suffice. 

He found a cricket one day, which he 
with him to his chamber. 

While be was playing with it, and touching 
it with the awkwardness of childhood, he pulled 
off one of its feet. 

His grief at this was so great that he remained 
shut up for several hours weeping bitterly. 

Once when he was hunting for natural history 
specimens on the banks of the river Var, he 
stopped at the side of a deep pool where the 
washerwomen were accustomed to wash their 
linen, and where one poor woman was there so 
employed. 

How it happened he did not know, but she 
saddenly fell in. 


‘carried | 


{| 





ol 38 threw himself into the water and saved 
er. 

When he was about ten or eleven years old, he 
got tired of school and its accompanying seden- 
tary tasks, and one day he proposed to some of 
his companions that they should run away to 


rn | Genoa. 


No sooner said than done. 

They unfastened a fishing boat, and sailed away 
eastward. 

They had got as far as Monaco, when a fleet 
boat sent by his father captured them, and con- 
veyed the four little truants, covered with shame, 
to their ive homes, 

He did not go back to school, and was per- 
mitted to devote himself to his father’s calling. 
His father had opposed this determination as 
long as he could. 

He wished his gon to follow a less dangerous 
and more peaceable career. He would have had 
him become a priest, advocate, or physician. 
Bat the boy's obstinacy prevailed, and the father 
gave way. 

He embarked on board the brigantine “La 
Cosbanza,” under Captain Pesanti, the boldest 
commander he ever knew. 

His first and second voyages were respectively 
to Odessa and Rome. And these were quickly 
succeeded by coasting voyages and trips as far 
as the Levant. 

Three times the vessel in which he was had 
the ill-luck to be captured and plundered by 
pirate: aia, 
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PORTRAIT OF GAKIBALDI IN HIS YOUTH, 


Garibaldi soon imbibed strong patriotic senti- 
ments, and was consumed by a strong passion 
for the liberation of his poor, enslaved, and 
down-trodden native land. 

He commenced to conspire in the cause of 
freedom with Marzini and other Italian 
patriots. 

He entered himeelf in the service of the king- 
dom of Sardinia (now enlarged into Italy) as a 
sailor on board the frigate “ Eurydice. ” 

His mission was to make proselytes on board 
for the revolutionary party. 

In the event of the movement succeeding, he 
and his companions were to seize the frigate, and 
place it at the disposal of the republicans. 

In his ardour he was not satisfied with perform- 
ing this part. 

fe heard that there was to be a rising at 
Genoa, and that the barracks of the gendarines 
were to be seized. So he dropped a boat into the 
sea, in which he landed. 

He found that his information was incorrect, 
and that there was no insurrectionary move- 
ment. 

As he was a deserter, he did not think of re- 
turning to the ship, and was meditating what he 
should do, when suddenly there appeared on the 
ecene of his meditations a number of troops, 

He had no time to lose. 





Young as he was—!' ~ scarcely eight years 


He took refuge in the house of a fruiterer, and 
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confessed to the woman who kept it the situation 
in which he was placed. 

She concealed him in her back shop, procured 
him the disguise of a countryman, and in the 
evening, about eight o’clock, imitating the gait 
of one taking a pleasure stroll, he left Genoa. 

This was the commencement of his life of 
exile, struggle, and persecution. 

At the end of ten days, or, rather, nights, for 
he kept concealed in the daytime, and journeyed 
only by night, he arrived at Nice, and went 
straight to the house of his aunt—he desired 
avoid alarming his mother by his sudden ap 


pearance, 

Having rested for a day, he set off on the fol 
lowing night for the French frontier, accom. 
panied by two friends. 

They found the river Var swelled by rains: 
but to Garibaldi that was a laughable obstacle 
He swam through, waved an adieu to his frienda 
and an adieu to Italy, till he returned to it asit 
deliverer. 

He thought he was safe, but he was mis 

en. 

He was seized by some French custom officers 
who demanded to know who he was. He tuld 
them trathfully. 

They said they must detain him until they 
communicated with, and received orders from 
their superiors. 

They locked him up in a chamber of a firs 
floor of a house, but forgetting to take any pre 
cautions about the window. 

The officers remained with him in the recom 
He went up to the window, as if to look at th 
landscape. He suddenly sprang to the ground 
a distance of fifteen feet. 

The officers, who had more regard for thei 
legs than he had, pursued him by the staircase. 

This gave him a start. 

He gained the road, and from the road he 
made a detour to the mountains, 

He directed his course by the stars to Mar 
seillea, at which busy port he knew he was sun 
to find a vessel. 

On the evening of the next day he entered : 
village tavern, and ordered supper. He wal 
famished, and the host complimented him upot 
good appetite and cheerful countenance. 
Garibaldi told him that there was nothin 
extraordinary in his appetite, as he had no 
broken fast for eighteen hours. And he im 
prudently accounted for his cheerful counte 
nance by saying that he had escaped death it 
Italy and imprisonment in France. 

All at once the brow of his host darkened, an 
Garibaldi said— 

“Well, what is the matter with you?’ 

“This,” replied he, “after having heard th 


| confession you have made, I conceive it is my dut; 


to arrest you.” 

“Very well,” said Garibaldi, “ arrest me ther 
It will be time enough for that when we come t 
the dessert. Let me finish my supper, if I ps 
you double. I am still hungry.” 

He continued to eat, assuming the utmor 


| indifference. 


Meanwhile, the tavern became filled wit! 
some young fellows of the village, who came t 
smoke, drink and sing. 

Garibaldi made friends with them, and wo 
their hearts by the manner in which he san 
some national French songs. 

He made himself so thoroughly 
all idea of arresting him was i 
landlord’s mind. 

The whole night was spent in conviviality. 

At daybreak his new friends escorted him si 
miles on the way, and a day or two after he wa 
sailing to South America, where the gallar 
deeds of his early manhood in behalf of libert 
were performed. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 162) 
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“Ler go that jib quick !” shouted the captain of 
oral sare aloop oe ran band ip a paeell oT as 
touching your jib,” retoi jonathan, indi i} 
as he jammed his fista deeper into his ‘santaloons. 

“Jaox,” said an old gentleman, “I have hear 
one of the most delightful sermons ever delivere 
before a Christian society. It carried me to t 
gate of heaven.” “ Why didn’t you dodge in,” n 
plied Jack; “you will never have another suc 
chance,” 
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THE RED MAN OF PARIs; 
oe 
THE SWORD OF JUS ~ICE, 





ES, heartily.” 

“Then why not give it 
up?” 

“That is impossible, with- 
out a decree from the king 
and the court of parliament ; 
the office is hereditary,and de- 
scends from the father to the 
son—it is a life of horror.” 

For the moment Lally Tollendall paused and 
looked at the man who had evinced such feeling, 
aad he was about to depart, when all the daring 
ofhis nature returned. ; 

* All that you have said has only rendered me 
the more anxious to see the famous sword. Let 
those chicken-hearted fellows stay without. I 
never was frightened at a blade of stcel yet, no 
matter in whose hands it was placed.” 

“T like a bold and brave spirit, and feel that I 
must grant your request for more reasons than 
one,’ 


“Hal ha! that is 
0 I am as con- 
Wacing in my argu- 
ment as you are with 
en sword,” replied 

iy, smiling. 

“Your wish shall 
be complied with, al- 
though I do it reluct- 
antly, because I made 
vow that any request 
made to me on this 
day—. Follow me 
no, no, not again 
throu, the room 
where the guests are 
~this way.” 

He went round by 
the back of the house, 


and taking a key from 


= 





his pocket 
hee” opened a 
“Take care you do 


Rot stumble,” he said ; 
ne ominous.” 
caution came 
eat Lally, not 
Perceiving the step, fell 
forward into the arma 
ofthe Red Man. 
eves a light 
tng inthe passage, 
aod it threw its pale 
sleam upon the faces 
the two men. 
Will you go back 
Srforwara ™ said San- 
in, 


“Forward ; though 
Your office upon me.” 
ip wome onthen. You have a courage equal 

207 danger or —" 

Death !" said Lally. 
ips of a room was thrown open. 
. Tanged against the wall, were *'> dread 
(etuments of decapitation, and, hanging up, 
fatal cords that bound the victim's arms. 
Sanson folded his arms, and, with a mournful 


wu Gazed upon the young and fair face of his 
cow; 


you were about to try 





He stretched forth his hand to grasp the 
ly aled sword nearest to him, but was witheld 
Tithe Red Man, 

Ib We allow no hand but that of the headsman 
cee them,” he said. 

. 10 matter, I was but about to judge of the 
weet he replied. ‘And are you capable of 

wQngct & man’s head at one blow?” 


“Well, then, at all events, 

2) then, you shall make me 
vm taid Lally, in jest. 

at is that?” 


ney it ever I should be condemned to 


L 


eg Was pale, but it was not the palor of | 


the tate of Cinq Marg or De Rohan, 


BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


you shall promise me that you will carry out 
the sentence ?” 

“T promise you, and there is my hand upon 
it.” 

The hands were grasped as before upon this 
contract of death. 

Lally Tollendall then rejoined his companions, 
and the rest of the night was spent in a wild 
mirth at their adventure. 

Years rolled over, and the circumstance was 
forgotten. 

The whole aspect of the world seemed changed, 
for the grim fiend of war was holding high car- 
nival, and the wild passions of the people were 
roused to its highest pitch. 

Woe to the man who failed, though pitted 
against fearful odds, 

His life trembled in the balance, and nine 
times out of ten the balance went against him. 

Lally Tollendall, now advanced in years, was 
condemned to die. 

His friends tried to save him from the 
ignominy of the scaffold by conveying poison to 
him ; but the attempt failed. 

When the news was imparted to Jean Bap- 
tiste Sanson, he remembered his strange com- 
pact; but he was now partly paralysed, and 
his son, Charles Henry, was to act in his place, 








“WITH A FIRM VOICE HE SAID, ‘I AM READY, STRIKE!" 


When the morning of the execution came, in 
the delirium of despair, Lally Tollendall fought 
hard, and violently resisted all efforts to drag 
him to the scaffold ; but the instant he cast his 
eyes upon Jean Baptiste he became calm and 
collected. 

Supported by both father and son he ascended 
the steps of the scaffold. 

“You see I did not stumble upon this occa- 
sion,” he said, with a smile to Jean Baptiste. 

For a moment the executioner was silent. 

“Brave men never falter, not even when 
fortune is against them,” was the reply. 

“Right. Do you remember the night of your 
wedding 2” 

“Yes ; I was then young, look now,” he pulled 
up his sleeve and showed his withered arm, and 
pointed to his son. 

Tollendall smiled and resigned himself to 
prayer, and then rising gave Sanson a waistcoat 
made of rich Indian stuff with buttons, each of 
which was a valuable ruby, as a remembrance of 
the happy night he had passed at his house. © 

He then with a firm voice said, 

“Tam ready, strike !” 

Charles Sanson lifted up the great sword and 
brought it down upon the old man’s neck, but 
it only inflicted a great gaping wound. 

At this he rajsed his eyes to Jean Baptiste, 
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“T claim your promise,” he said, in a tone of 
anguish. 

As if endowed with all the strength and 
energy of his youth, Jean snatched the sword 
out of his son's hand, and the next moment the 
head of the brave but unfortunate Lally Tol- 
lendall rolled upon the scaffold. 

Jean Baptiste shortly after died, and then 
Henry Sanson became the last male representa- 
tive. 

He married, and had born to him two daughters, 

In course of time they married, and so legally 
changed the name of their unfortunate race. 

Some years after, the father resigned his hated 
office from incapacity, and then selling the old 
hotel, his horses and carriage—for the office of 
headsman in those days was one of great emolu- 
ment—he buried himself in a remote part of the 
country under an assumed name, there to dwell 
| upon the eventful, bloodstained annals of his 
race, the last of the Sansons, the dreaded RED 
MAN OF Paris. 


ea 
HONORIA’S PROTEGE. 
(Continued from Page 8.) 


that the glance had not 
withered him. 

The drive was a long 
i one, but Harry did not 
once turn his head, nor 
speak, save in an ase 
sumed tone, fearful 
that Creslyn might 
penetrate his diguise. 

Had a recognition 
taken place, he was 
mad enough to wipe 
out old scores with 
the plausible villain 
then and there, no 
matter what the con- 
sequences might have 
been, Fortunately 
Creslyn was wholly 
unsuspicious. 

Honoria had abund- 
ant food for thought 
when she reached 
home again. 

This strange man, 
who called himself 
Harry Vane, must 
have belonged to the 
most polished circles 





She wondered 


of society, since 
Creslyn had chosen 
him for a bosom 
friend, 


She experienced an 
unsuspected thrill of 
pleasure at the 
thought. 

Somehow she could 
not endure to think of her protégé as having 
been of low birth or doubtful origin. 

But she stopped there without attempting to 
analyse the cause of such a feeling. 

Strange to relate, she was seized with a sudden 
desire for open air exercise after that, and rode 
out every day, scornfully declining on every 
occasion Creslyn's proffered escort. 

Her uncle seldom accompanied her, so she had 
opportunities for long conversations with Harry, 
and learned to like him better every day of her 
life. 

“He is my protégé, and, of course, I must be 
civil to the poor fellow,” she would say to her- 
self by way of excuse for the plan of action she 
had adopted. ‘He may not be thoroughly 
reclaimed, and a few friendly words will be of 
more real help to him than anything I could 
possibly do.” 

Harry felt perfectly content, for his own 

art. 
E It was happiness enough to be near the woman 
he had learnt to love, hopelessly, perhaps, but 
passionately, and now and then hear her musical 
voice, or hold her hand for one mad moment in 
his own. 

His only regret was that he had not met he* 
sooner, when in the enjoyment of wealth an” 
popular favour, 
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How much misery it might have saved him ! 

He was helping her from the carriage one day, 
when a chain he always wore about his neck 
became unclasped, and fell jingling to the 

und, 

Honoria saw and picked it up. 

Attached to the chain was the half of a gold 
coin of singular device—representing some 
scene from heathen mythology, perhaps. 

She observed the coin, and uttered a sup- 
pressed exclamation. 
“Good gracious ! 
trinket, Mr. Vane f” 
Harry hesitated. 

“It was entrusted to me by a friend,” he 
finally answered, 

“Thave its counterpart. Behold!” and she 
unclasped from her neck a golden chain from 
which depended the other half of the coin. 

It was Harry's turn to look amazed. 

“Can you explain this mystery ?” he asked. 

“ Only in part. My half-coin is an heir-loom. 
Of its earlier history I am wholly ignorant, -I 
only know that it once belonged to my great- 
grandfather on my mother’s side. He was a 
Hazelhurst.” 

i gave a perceptible start. 

£: Thave heard of the family. They were from 
New Orleans, originally.” 

“Yes, That was my mother's native city. I 
have heard there is a branch of the family in 
New York, but have never taken the trouble to 
trace them out. You will not be surprised at my 
neglect,” she added, laughingly, “when you 
learn that half my fortune actually belongs to 
these New York Hazclbursts.” 

Indeed |” 

“Yes. My great-grandfathcr’s will was an odd 
compound of sense and nonsense. I never fully 
understood it, further than that a large sum of 
moncy had been left to the founder of this other 
branch of the Hazclhurst family. He could not 
be found at the time, however, and none of his 
heirs have ever made their appearance to claim 
the inheritance.” 

Harry was silent for some moments, 

“ Would you be willing to resign the portion 
fhat lawfully belongs to them?” he asked at 

last 


How did you come by this 


“Tf they were in need of it. Money has been 
the bane of my life, and so I have no overween- 
ing love for it.” 

he walked away. 
Half way up the steps, she turned suddenly. 


“Some day you must tell me wna you know 
of that half coin in your posscasion, Mr. Vane,” 
she said. ‘It must have belonged to a Hagel- 
burst.” 

Harry drove on tq the stables with a lighter 
heart in his bosom than he had carried for many 
a day. 

He could have cried for joy, 

A great gulf between him and Honoria had 
been suddenly and unexpectedly bridged. 

“TI will tell her the whole truth one of these 
days,” he thought ; “and how madly I love her! 
At last I can recognise the hand of Providence 
in what &as occurred. The story of the half 
coins has been familiar to me from childhood. 
My only wonder is that this distant relationship 
was not sooner traced out.” 





CHAPTER V. 
DENOUEMENT. 


MEANWHILE, Harold Creslyn was far from being 
idle. 

Much depended on his winning the hand and 
fortune of Honoria Vaughan, the great heircss, 
and no stone was left unturned towards accom- 
plishing the object of his ambition. 

Not many days elapsed before he made a 
second proffer of his hand and heart. 

“You had better take time to consider this 
matter,” he said, to Honoria, “ It concerns not 
only you, but your uncle, Senator Vaughan. 
Persist in this rejection, and he is ruined.” 

She turned on him scornfully. 

“You waste breath, Mr. Creslyn. If Uncle 
Bube has been 80 foolish as to place himself in 
the power of a scoundrel, he must suffer the con- 
sequences of his folly. I shall not sacrifice 
myself to save him from your clutches.” 


Creslyn was fairly livid with rage. 

“ Have a care, my fine lady,” he cried, foaming 
at the mouth. ‘And mark my words, Honoria 
Vaughan, before you are many days older, your 
insolent pride shall be brought to the dust. I 
swear it.” 

An odd way of wooing lady fair, but this Creslyn 
was no ordinary lover. 

Besides, he had tried persuasion quite long 
enough to be convinced how futile were all such 
attempts, 

He made a grand mistake, though, when he 
resorted to threats with Honoria. 

From that moment her whole nature rose up 
in rebellion against him. 

The worthy senator, seeing how matters were 
tending, and being goaded on by Creslyn, at- 
tempted to reason with his niece. 

“ Harold will make a good husband, and is an 
unexceptional match, in every way. Why do you 
treat him so harshly?” 

“I hate him,” cried Honoria, passionately. 
“No words could express my deep and utter 
loathing. I would die sooner than become his 
wife!” 

Senator Vaughan turned pale. 

“Tam sorry,” he faltered. ‘ What if I should 
tell you that my own good name and position are 
involved—that your marriage with Creslyn is 
the only means of saving me from irretrievable 
disgrace?” 

Honoria looked him steadily in the face. 

“ Explain yourself,” she said, imperatively. 

He cowered under her unfaltcring gaze. 

“Thave lost money, Honoria; I am in his 
power. I cannot explain, but I shall be worse 
than ruined unless this marriage takes place.” 

She wrung her hands desperately, seeing no 
sure avenue of escape, 

“I cannot sacrifice myself, Uncle Rube,” she 
said, at last. “I mill not in such a cause. To- 
morrow I shall be of age, and can claim posses- 
sion of my fortune. I will forgive you any 
default that may be found to cxist in the sum 
entrusted to your care ; I will pay your indebt- 
edness to Mr. Creslyn, no matter what the 
amount may be. More I cannot do.” 

She swept from the room, leaving Senator 
Vaughan quite overwhelmed. 

“The vixen,” he muttered between his teeth. 
“She knows too much, I had no idea that her 
suspicions were aroused. She shall marry 
Creslyn! Otherwise, she will be sure to, 
some day, examine too closely into the uses’ 
to which her property has been put while in 
my hands.” 

ate that night Harry Hazlehurst was linger- 
ing in the grounds about the house. 

fe had fallen into the absurd habit of watch- 
ing Honoria’s window, when there was no longer 
any hope of seeing her face. 

tt was reward enough if he sometimes caught 
& momentary view of her shadow on the curtain, 
as she passed backward and forward in the 
room. 

Such idiots does love make of men some- 
times ! 

It was past midnight; Honoria’s light had 
been extinguished for nearly an hour, but still 
he lingered, reluctant to leave a spot so nigh her 
place of repose, 

The house was darkened, with the exception 
of the library; there the windows were still 
aglow. 

He drew nearer, and saw Senator Vaughan 
and Creslyn within the room, their heads close 
together, talking earnestly. 

(To be concluded next week). 
._——. 

KUKLUXgs are but the allotropic conditions of the 
witches of New England, whose larva have long 
lain dormant until transported South in the carpe 
bags of pious political priests (Whittemore et al.), 
germinated in the credulous minds of their pro- 
selytes, and loomed into gorgeous hydras and 
chimeras dire, 

Anone the gifta to a bride was a broom with the 
following :—“ This trifling gift accept from me, it’s 
use I would commend ; in sunshine use the brushy 
part, in storms the other end.” 

AN editor describing a primitive church, says— 
“No velvet cushions in our pews; we don’t go in 
for style. The fattest has the softest seat, 





Eins 
and takes it out with him at the close of the ser- 
vices,” 





The Boys of England Letter Writer 


No. 1.—From Frank Fairleigh to hts Friend, Harry Hamilior 


MY DEAR HARBY,—Of course you are quite prepared fo 
the deep black oe round this letter. Laney ver 
sorry at first that your papa, as my papa’s oldest livin 
friend in the world. could net ‘attend the faneral, but 
few days ago, she received a letter from him frot 
Switzerland, which we all think eo very kind and gentle. 

As memma explained in her letter to Mre. Hamilton 
papa never seemed to be well after he found out that b 
bad lost nearly all his fortune by the bankruptcy of tha 
terrible bank. But otbers are pat in a much more dit 
tressed posit ‘Some creatures are completel, 
ruined, while mamma has quite enough left to enable he 
and Mand and Mary to live in a lady-like manner. 

We are to leave the dear old Manor House, where so man: 
of the generations of our ancestors have lived. 

You recollect how you used to linger for hoars in th 
long gallery when you came to see us last summer, ap 
speculate on the character of the warriors, and courtien 
and ladies whose portraits hang there. Mamma is qui: 
glad that we shall not have to lose them. 

Perhaps some day or other, when I become # great Cit 
merchant, and am the possessor of untold wealth, I will b 
able to bay a house as big as curs, with a gallery iar 
enough to show them off to advantage. Ob! I bope tha 
dear mamma will live long enough to see that happy day 
If it ever happens, dear old fellow, I shall give you all m 
law business, when you are H. H., Beq., Q.C., like cleve 
Mr. Tolim, who comes and dines with ws when the amize 
are held at Acton. 

But, as usual, I'am leaving until the end the mos in 
portant piece of news. It is settled that I am to go apt 
London to bea merchant. 

I am not ashamed to tell an old friend like you that ] 
ried a littie in my bedroom when I found that It was lo 
possible for me to be an officer. I said I would try tolin 
on my pay, but Mr. Blakesley, our rector, kindly showed m 
that would be almost impossible. And even If it wer 
possible, he explained that I would never be able to hely 
mamma and Mary and Maud, at least, for many years, if) 
went into the army. Of course that was clincher, and | 

ave in, So, 1am into a merchant's office in tht 

‘ity. I never was in City, except once, whe papt 
drove us all down to see the Tower. But 1 sm to go fir 
$0 school for to years to learn what will As mie to colte 0 

jutles, 
have just time to catch post, eo remain, with kind lov 
to all at home, a aa 
fours very truly, 
FRANK FAIRLEIOR. 





Grachers for the Ingenious. 
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*,¢ ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, oxi 
must be accompanied by name and address, Any pusile 
charade received after this date, and found to have been crpd 
from other publications, will not be tnserted, and no furter 
‘contribution from the same porson will be accepted. 





L 
T consist of 12 letters. 
My 18, 10, 3, 6, 7 is seen at Christmas; 
My 3, 4,9 is sometimes very fond of lam 5 
My 11, 10, 9 is a very nice fish ; 
And, if you look, my twelfth is in dish ; 
My 9,1, 7 to some i worth a pearl; 
‘My 9; 10, 2, 6 is often bought by litele girl; 
My 5, 10, 9'you often do ; 
My 6, 8, 9, 7 doth wear a tiny shoe; 
My whole was a story in the YOUNG MEN OF 
BRITAIN. 
P, LaipMas. 
m 


My first is in cock, but not in ben; 
My second is in holder, but not in pen; 
My third is in danghter, but not in sun ; 
‘My fourth is in charade, but not pan ; 
My ffth is in eagle, but not in hawk ; 
My sixth is in spoon, but not in fork ; 
My eeventh is in pan, but not in tab; 
My eighth is tn worm, but not in grub; 
My ninth ts in can, but net in pot; 
My tenth is in drunkard, but not in ot; 
My cleventh is in even, bat not in odd; 
My twelfth is in angel, but not in God, 
‘My thirteenth is in bitch, but not in gow; 
My fourteenth is in peace, but not in row; 
My whole can be seen by the boys in the avd 
1 e Buys oF ENGLAND. 
In the old Journal, BERGLUND 
mt. 


: b 

My 4,3, 11, 12 iss quadruped of the genns Felis: =F} 
8, rare 1} is a large fowl and great devoorer of Sah ; 11 
5,7, 3, 7 isa note in music ; my 1, 8, 10, 9, & 4 is 8 ¥° 
of nn oceanic bird well known to seainen ; my 6.8.9, #8 
member of the House of Lords; and my whole, which ¢ 
sina of 12 letters divided Into two, words, will mate 

he in the jUYS OF ENGLAND. 
ee etn GEORGE M, WOODHOUSS 
Iv. 

An island in theMediterranesn 00% 











1101 and Rona 
502 and An ‘A country in Asia. 
1052 and Kreo ‘A town in Ireland. 
50 and Outno ‘A town in France. 
500 and doeza A fortified town in Rosia 
50 and anesp A beantifol city in Lely. Be 
‘The initials read downwards will name a celebrated 
Ian Pete SAMUEL BROKE. 


Jone 1, 1870.) 


v. 
4 county in Scotland. A monthof the year. A townin 
Morocco. A women's name. A tree of the willow kind, 
A Datch measure. To make known curtailed. A furious 
person. A bird. To untie. To entice. 6 worship of 
idoln A Spanish river. Blastic. The initials read down- 
wards, and the finals upwards, will give the name of two 
of ‘6 Be 
Shakespeare’s piay! — : 


vL 
Tam a word of 10 letters, 
My 5, 3, 3, 8 fa nourishment: my 1, 9, 10 is cheerfal; my 
is an instrament for rowing ; my 4, 6, 9, 10 is alow 
; my 1, 7,6, 8 is to bind; my 6. 2, 9, 6 is a loud noise; 
fs. 3 name frequently mentioned in one of the 
tales in the Boys oF ENGLAND. 
H.W. Horr. 
vi. 


CIPHER, 
-”” opt vig “Aqwpl oop q? Jtgov 
jg dguy 3qwtpend q2 vjg fod. 
SAMUEL SKOZSLE, 
vin. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE 
A vowel ; crafty ; adverb of the opposite to wet; a king 
of Ithica ; appertaining to a dressing-room ; a fish; a con- 
sonant. The centrals read dowaw: and across will name 
A celebrated Grecian king. 
P. LarpMan, 


™ 
4 girl's name ; place of dwelling; a wanderer ; skilled ; 
sconnty in Hngiard. " % 
H. 8. ANDRE, 


x 
Created ; superficies ; costly ; part of the body. 
ee a eee a. BANDE 





Igaw 2 G: 


vig 
laavekp,” otg Vyg 2 


zB. 





ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, Ne. 188, 


Shall be Leader ? Wash, Henry, Ouse, Semervet, 

» Lancashire, Loughboropgh, Bedford, 
Londos, Bast, Arthur, Devon, Bmily, Rutland. 
Baw; Mars, Asia, Draw. IIL. The Sixth Grand 
tion of Prizes ; 


L 


z 


Hf 


i. 


: 


the, sixth, horse, engine, prizes, 
drag, sero, situation, mare, target, resa, earth, throne, 
shore, brute, session. IV. Philip's Perile, Pallip ‘Merton } 
Prasi(s), HarP. IngleborougH, LodI, IrwelL, Philippopoll, 
SaloP, PorM, Eveulod, RadnoB, IT, LugO, SpaiN. V. Bi- 
cle Bob, VI. Ked Snow; Romulus, Europa it, Dante, 
®hinx, Neptune, Otabeite, Windermere. VII. Reginald 
Seymoar ; Khine, Elf, Gibraltar, Indus, Ntppon, Aurora, 
Lona, Devonshire, Spartans, ik. Yablow Mountains, 
Mareilies, Oporto, Umpire, Rotterdam, VIII, Macbeth, 
Othello; MottO, ArT, OrasH, Bek, Kol, TarL, HalO, 








GRAND GIFTS 
WITH 


THE “ BOYS OF THE WORLD.” 


Me. Epwix J. Brett has t pleasure in 
See attention to a series of its which, when 
complete, will form one of the most interesting and 
splendid Plays ever placed before the Public, 

The whole of this 
BEAUTIFUL PLAY 
will be 
PRESENTED GRATIS WITH THE 
“BOYS OF THE WORLD,” 
And will consist of 


SIXTEEN LARGE SHEETS OF SCENES, 
CHARACTERS, SIDE WINGS, FOOT 
PIECES, &c., £0, 


Alto a New Play Book, written by one of the best 
Dramatic Authors of the day, 


WILL BE PRESENTED GRATIS. 





The Title of the Grand New Historical Play will be 


KING ARTHUR, 
AND 
THE KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. 
The First Two Sheets were 
PRESENTED GRATIS 
WITH 
No. 88 of the “Boys of the World.” 
The Gifts to be continued Weekly, 


NOW READY. 
Part IIL of 


THE RIVAL APPRENTICES: 
A TALE OF THE BIOTS OF 1780, 
Price 4d. 
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a 
GRAND GIFTS! GRAND GIFTS! | WITH BVERY COPY 


NEXT WEEK. 
With No, 185 of the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


IMPORTANT! 


Mr. EDWIN J. BRETT wishes to call SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the following GRAND GIFTS that have been up- 
wards of twelye months in preparation, and although they 
have cost ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 

| NO CHARGE 
Will be made to the Readers of the BOYS OF ENGLAND, 
‘These Novel and Instructive Gifts, when finished, will 

‘ measure 51 FERT LONG, and will be entitled, 


| THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 
GRAND PANORAMA 


' OLD AND MODERN LONDON, 
from the 
BANKS OF THE THAMES. 


An Original and Illustrated Reoord of Historical and 
Social Events, introducing many novel and startling 
effects, which will amuse and instruct our Beaders, young 
‘and old. 


The Views will consist of 
Historical and Celebrated Buildings. 
OUR STARTING POINT WILL BE 


FIRST SCENE.— GREENWICH HOSPITAL, with 
MOVEABLE Ships, Boate, and the Man-of-war, “ Vio- 
tory,” bearing the body of Nelson. 

SECOND SCENE.—TRAITOR’S GATE, TOWER OF 
LONDON, with MOVEABLE Bosts, and a Barge con- 
veying the Princess Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
Captain Brett to the Tower, 

THIRD SCENE.—THE CUSTOM HOBSE, with MOVE- 
ABLE Figures, representing the Thames Police in pursuit 
of River Pirates, 

FOURTH SCENE. —BILLINGSGATE MARKET.— 
Arrival of the Fish and Oyster Boats, MOVEABLE 
Ships, &. 

FIFTH SCENE.— SOMERSET HOUSE, time 1740, 
MOVEABLE Boats, Soldiers, &c., in pursuit of Jacobites, 
Fight on the Thames. 

SIXTH SCENE,—FAIR ON THE THAMES, daring 
; the Great Frost of 1709, showing the Booths, Shows, &o. 
| ‘This Scene, when built up, will represent « perfect 
| Model of the Fair on the Thames. 

SEVENTH 8CENE.—OLD WHITEHALL, with MOVE- 
ABLE Figures, and the State Barge, with King Charles, 
and his Courtiers passing ! 

EIGHTH SCENE.—HOUSE OF LORDS, WESTMIN- 
STER.—Grand MOVEABLE Procession of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show by Water. Time, 1847, 

NINTH SCENE._LAMBETH PALACE.— MOVEABLE 
Figures. Archbishop Laud being conveyed prisoner to 
Lambeth Palace. 

TENTH SCENE.— THE PENITENTIARY PRISON, 
MILLBANK.— MOVEABLE Figures, Pursuit and cap- 

ture of a Cenvict by the Thames Police, 

ELEVENTH SCENE. — VIEW OF HAMMERSMITH 
during the great Boat-race. Large MOVEABLE Figures 
representing the Oxford and Cambridge crews, boats, &c. 

TWELFTH SCENE.—PALACE OF HENRY VIIL. AT 
RICHMOND, with MOVEABLE Figures engaged in » 
Water Tournament. 

THIRTEENTH SCENE.- VIEW OF WINDSOR CAS- 
TLE AND ETON COLLEGE, with grand MOVEABLE 
Procession of the Scholars by Water. 


And numerous other Scenes, which we have not space to 
describe, 





IMPORTANT. 


With the above will be given the BOYS OF ENGLAND 

KB BOOK, containing a full description of each 

building, and an historical sccount of the princtpal evente 

with which the Moveable Figures are associated ; making 

the above Grand Gifts HOME AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUO- 
TION FOR FATHER AND SON. 


NOTICE. 


STAGES of « Novel construction, with full directions 
for exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. 


Of 164 of the Boys or ENGLAND is given the Splendia 
| Coloured Picture, 


THE FIGHT FOR THE STANDARD. 


| 
| VOL. VII. OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND, 
Full of Magnificent Engraviags and Thrilling 
Tales, is 
The Most Splendid Book of the Season. 
Handsomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth. Price 4s., 
$ or by Post, 4s, 6d. 
NOW READY, 
| TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VII. 
Prive One Penny. 





BEMEMBER!I—NEXT WEEK 
‘Will commence 
Mg. JAMES GREENWOOD'S GREAT NEW STORY 


of 
JOE STERLING: 
OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. 
ORDER 
No. 185 for the New Story of Jom STERLING, with the 
: First Scene and First Sheet of Moveable Figures for 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA, GRATIS. 


NOTICE. 
“YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN” 








AND 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 
GUIDE-BOOKS, 
Price Twopence each ; post-free, Threepence. 


1, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GYM- 
NASTICS. 

2, GUIDE-BOOK FOR WALKING, RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, éo. 

8. GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 

4, GUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING. 

5, GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET, 

6, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING. 


R Young Man and who is anxious for good 
hoalth should purchase thoes ‘Manual the best and sim- 
Plest ever issued, 


ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 


Subecribers are requested to observe that Cares for Bind- 
ing the “ NIGHT-GUARD” and “ ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ 
LAIR” can be had of the Booksellers for 8d., or 9d. post 
free; and for “‘ RUPERT DRBADNOUGHT " for 18, or post 
free, 18, 2d. The Volumes of the above Works can also bo 
had at the following prices :— 


“ Alone in the Pirates’ Lair,” bound in green and gold, 
1s. 94.; or, 2a, post free. 


The “ Night-Guard,” bound in green and gold, 28; or, 
post free, 98, 3d. 
“Rupert Dreadnought,” bound in blue and gold, 4a, ; or, 
poet free, 4s, 6d. 
OBDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
PART XLII. 


OF THE “BOYS OF ENGLAND” 


18 NOW READY, 








Price 6d. ; or, Post free from owr office, 7d. 





LAUGHTER FOR THE MILLION. 


All should read our new Comical, Historical and Whim- 
sical Narrative, entitled, 


WAT TYLER: 
OB, WHO'S YOUR HATTER? 

4 Story of Fighting, Frolic, and Fun, 
DATH.—THIRTREN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-ONE. 
By the Author af “ Crusoe the Comic,” “ Robin 
Hood,” &., &o. 

This CAP-tivating history, well worthy of your HAT- 
tention, will be Illustrated in our Artist's best -TYLE. 
BEGINS THIS WEEK. 
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WAT TYLER; 
OR, “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 


An Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times, 


By the Author of “ Cavsor THz Comic,” * Rosin 
Hoop;” &e. 


— ae 
CHAPTER L 


‘The yarn we are spinning 
Has here a beginning. 


[APART 


Nya 


keptahat gop 


on 


Deptfo: 
Bridge exactly 
ears Ago. 
This, doubt- 
seems a 












you, reader, 
but’ I assure 
you it is no- 
- thing when 

you're used to 
fm it, and when 
Ft you come to be 
my age you'll 
think thesame. 


Tyle, on an- 

cient word, sig- 

-nifying a hat, 

in* the Indo- 

Germano-Car- 

s pathian lan- 

guage, which, of course, you-all learnt at school, 
60 Tneedn’t say ‘any more about that: 

But Wat Tyler himself has made his name famous 
in history,,.and will be famouser, still by the time 
I've done with him, ‘ 

Wat.Tyler's was.a shop! You might have seen 
-it half-a-mile off, even round the bend of the road, if 
you happened to have a cast in your eye. 

There was a gigantic red hat swinging over the 
door, with the inscription “ Our Own Make ” blazing 
on it in ent letters, 

The shop front was gorgeously painted in all the 
colours of the rainbow, and a great many more. 

All day long there was Wat Tyler, or one of his 
assistants, standing atthe door and smiling ina 
heavenly manner as they invited the public to walk 
in and bu: 
or handbill 


something, or giving passers by a card 
to the following effect :— 


WHO'S YOUR HATTER? 
WHY, WAT TYLER AND Ca, 
‘The genuine and only original makers. 
No connection with over the way, or round the corner, 
ONLY GIVE US ONE TRIAL! 


Our Hats will fit any head, suit any complexion, double |. 


into any shape, dye any colour, and stand 
Ravsliig about. iy any amount 


of 
Fast-a-Sleeps, Champagne Charlies, Pork Pies, &c., 
IN EVBRY VARIETY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 
NAVAL AND MILITARY TILES OF ALL KINDS 
Always in Stock. 
Hats and Helmets cleaned, repaired, washed, mangled, or 
polished, 


Every article warranted to kee; in any climate, require 
no vent-peg, and strike only on the box. 


Such_was the modest and unassuming way in 
which Wat advertised what he sold—so different 
to our modern tradesmen, who are rather given to | 
puffing and “ drawing the long bow.” 

Wat Tyler, you must know, had a wife, and this 
wife a temper. 
mattered if she had kept it to herself, but she was 
so generous in giving people “a piece of her mind,” 
that she didn’t let them have much peace of theirs, 

This remark applies in particular to Mr. Tyler 
himself. 

If he didn’t do exactly whatever his beloved 
Tabynthia wanted him to, it was extremely likely 
there would be a row in the house; and if Wat 
Tyler happened to take a drop too much at the 
“Star and Stirrups,” his favourite pub,-where he 
had joined a club, twopence the rub, he didn’t hear 
a last of it for some time from Mrs. Tyler, I can 

you. 

But, to his great consolation, this individual had 


Now, that wouldn’t have |. 
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Wherever she got her temper from, it was a 
sweet one—so sweet that they never required any 
sugar in the house, 
er hair was the colour of Abyssinian gold, and 
curled naturally to the length of a yard and a half; 
her complexion was what the’ Italians) would call 
splendidissimo ; her figure indescribable, and her 
whole sypesranes Des, there, you had much better 
go to the Royal Academy (Now open. Admission 1s.) 
and judge for yourself by looking at her portrait— 
that is, if you can find it. 

This young lady did all the sewing of the estab- 
lishment, sew she did; stitched the linings of the 
hats, \the hat-bands, stuck in the feathers, pinned 
on the rosettes, and laid out the shop-front so taste- 
fully that it was worth taking an excursion ticket 
there and back to see it. 

Of course 'Popsarella (that was her delightful 
name) had plenty of lovers (109 was the exact num‘ 
ber, if I remember rightly) ; but of all these suitors, 
none seemed to swt her exactly. 

The one who thought he had most chance was 
Harry Highcrown, her father’s apprentice, for Wat 
Tyler had two apprentices (What Tyler hadn't, in 


those days?) besides a whole shopful of work- 


men, 


“OUT HE JUMPED, ATTEMPTING TO DRAG HER 
AFTER HIM.” 


Harry was a fast, racketty sort of fellow, rather 
bumptious, and not at all scrumptious, but more 
t'other way. 

She really preferred his rival, Billy Cock (so 
called from his always wearing a hat of that shape), 
the front-shop apprentice. 


father’s service ; very well, then — 
Mrs.'Tyler, having a spare room or two, put up 
this notice in her window— 


“A FUST, FLORE TOO LETT, 
4A SINGEL JENTELMAN, 
HINQUIRE WYTHINNE.” 
(You see, 


u People 
in their spelling. In fact, they did it just as they 
liked, which saved a deal of bother.) 
A “single gentleman” soon appeared, and a very 
nice-looking young fellow he was. 
Though 





“ DOWN WITH THE TAXES ! 
LECTORs |” 


DITTO THE COL- 
It was rumoured he was some heavy swell in dis- 


on his own perse-verance. ‘ 

But whether or no, he called himself Gulielmus 
Cocculus, in English, Billy Cock, and bought all his 
favourite hats of Tyler ; indeed, he seemed to take 
an extraordinary iriterest in the head-roofing busi- 





likewise a daughter, Ah! she was, indeed, one of 
the right sort! 


Printed and D’ublished for the Proprietor, EDWIN J, BRETT, 178, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


MOLICINIZG NOTICE,—The First Scene and First Sheet of Moveable Figures for'the Panorama Gratis with our next! 


ness, 


In order to be on closer terms with the family, he 








a 
Perhaps you'd | Tike to know how he came into her 


at that period were rather shaky 


ie confessed he had somewhat come 


d in th Is i is re 
Straw Hats, Felt Hats, Beaver Hats, Wide-a-Wakes, dow in the world, he also came down with his rent 


guise ; a relation of Earl Percy, in hiding on account 
of perse-cution, and dependent for filling his purse 
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offered his services for the front shop, and being 
bound for four years to Tyler, he turned out a firste 
rater at bringing in customers. 


CHAPTER Il. 
Which tells how Hass, the Spee eee 
‘Tried to run off with Popsarella. 
Now Harry and Billy, both being in love with 
Popsarella, of course agreed like two Kilkenny 
cats. 


‘One evening Popsarella was in the front parlour 
sitting up for her papa, who was gone, to b 
She was reading the most blood-curdling, fi 
creeping, teeth-chattering ghost story that ¢ 
written, till the light seemed to burn blue, 
felt all anyhow, ‘and began to expect-a z 
some sort to rise up suddenly before her. ~ 
enough, an apparition actually came. ‘f 
‘The door flew open, and in glided a figure of ver 
ogglesome aspect, which wasn’t, however, @ 
but that rapscallion, Harry Highcrown, with 
box ‘ithis hand, a cigar in his mouth, and an 
pression on his face which showed that he had 
up to no good. 
“'Loveliest of Popsarellas!” cried he, plum 
himself down upon his marrow-bones. “ Here I am, 
T’m pretty sure you love me, or, if you don't, you 
|ought to. As to my affection, it has reached sue 
a pitch that unless you accept mexight off, Ty 
never be myself again, nor anybody else. 
never, wilt thou be mine ?” 
“Well, since you mention it,” she 
accents of the softest encouragement, 
think I won't,” ‘ 
*Q lor! don’t you come for to go for to saj 
thing so heartrending. Listen. I’m_ goin 
this business and cut myself also. F 
The back scullery-door is un! 
chained up, the night-mail starts 
other side of Jordan, where, I i 
hard job for anybody to find us) See, I 
you estimable papa’s biggest cash-1 
e off instanter.” 
« You can be off,” she cried; “and yo 
for your own sake ; hah ron ea cate 
‘ou don’t put down that box instantly, I: 
like a railway engine; then in will come 
and away they'll take you.” 
“What! wouldst thon betray me?” he’ 
his very nose flashing fire with wrath, 
“Of course I would,” was her 
sponse. 
“ And reject me ?” 
“Just so.” 
«Then, falsest of females, look o' 
won't be trifled with. Away with 
And forthwith he sei her lu 
locks—much the same as he had tamper 
iron locks of her papa’s strong box 
open the window, he bound.a sash (3 
window sash) over her beauteous phi 
jumped, attempting to drag her after h 
But “Oh!” she screamed, first one 
another, then two at once, from opposite 
her mouth. ity 
‘That raised the house. Z 
In came Mrs. Tyler as fast as she ¢ou 
armed with a bar of soap and the kitchen 
after her Billy Cock; with a walking-sti 
thickness, and then everybody else, 
retail, to see what was the matter. 
“Rip, 'elp!”. shrieked Po} 
h’s in her agitation (N.B. nobody picked 
while she was pulling one way with all 
and Harry was pulling the other with all 
for he still had hola of her golden locks. 
Billy, seeing this, rushed forward 
Harry a tremendous rap over the cl 
wouldn’t let go his hold, but while he m 
ceeded in dragging Popsy bac d 
window, he used her long tresses as 1 
been a rope, and thus slid safely to the 
His rival, with all his strength, lug 
one into a place of safety, and th 
poker, dropped it fairly upon his head 
off; while Mrs. ‘Tyler emptied, the’ 

‘over him and partly over her dane . 
‘The dear girl was fainting ; she 
her head upon the breast of Mr. B illy | 
found the attitude so delightful that sii 
come-to in a hurry. i“ 

In fact, she "revived not until 
something of the healing art) 
application of his lips to her 
sort. of remedy that always 

Meanwhile, Harry Hg r boll 
the yard eae for the 
his wrath tremendously, while the Wi 
him out, vt 

ce 


A 

























(To be continued) 
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B Pong Gentleman's 


OF SPORT, TRAVEL, FUN AND 


CONDUCTED BY EDWIN J. BRETT. 


JOE STERLING: 


By JAMES GREENWOOD, 
Author of “Jack STEDFasr,” ‘* Water TrceRs,” &c. 
ig 


CHAPTER I. 


SEE ME HOME TO MY LODGINGS IN RATS’ 
CASTLE. 

= _— CunisTMAS EVE of all times of the year! 
b Max 80, 1870. 


_ WNOTICE.—With this Number is given the First Scene of the Grand Panorama, and the First Sheet of Moveable Figures. 
OBSERVE.—The Second Scene andyBecond Sheet of Figures next week. 


Sournal 


INSTRUCTION. 
SUBSCRIBED TO BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ARTHUR. 


“THE JEW DARTED TO THE DOOR, WITH A PISTOL IN HIS HAND.” 


OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. |Dlazin 



















It cried aloud in the streets. 

It beckoned you from the shop of the grocer, 
ng with gas, and stuck full of plums and 
eurra It chirped from ihe green and raddy 
holly stuck in the butcher’s fat beef. 

It made itself heard even in the shivering wail 
of the Christmas carol singer, who, with her 
rags flaunting in the biting blast, and her poor, 
blue, cold toes buried in the snow, recounted 









IN WHICH THE READER IS KIND ENOUGH TO| the various joys that Mary had. 


Not that it particularly concerned me. 
I was out of season, 
Ont of luck, 


- 
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Out at elbows and knees as well, Make ready ! It was pitch dark in the room, and I dare not 
Out of a bellyful. One, two, three, and the trick is done. light a bit of candle, even had I been possessed 


Ont, in short, of everything worth caring for. 

There was six inches of snow on the ground, 
and it was snowing still, and my old boots gaped 
at the soles, and my toes were as blue and 
benumbed as the carol singer's. 

Why. then, didn’t I go home? the reader will 
naturally ask. 

Why did I not on such a wretched night seek 
the warmth of a fireside, and such comforts as 
my parents were able to provide me? 

I may as well settle this question before I 
go any further. 

Thad no home. 

According to the ordinary acceptance of the 
term, I was as homeless as any outcast mongrel 
that ever curled himself for a snooze on a baker’s 
doorstep. 

As for my parents, the little glimmer of 
recollection I had of them is not worth men- 
tioning. 

Somehow, however, it seems to me that I was 
not always a “ waif ” of the streets; not always 
@ poor little fugitive wretch thrown on his wits 
to pick up a living or go hungry. 

Nevertheless, at the time I take the liberty of 
introducing myself to the reader, although I had 
no “ home,” I had “ lodgings.” 

A fine mansion, six stories high at least, with 
& magnificent water frontage, and commodious 
cellarage, and all the rest of it. 

I was shuffling home as fast as I could, when 
IT heard the shivering Christmas carol singer. 

Perhaps the incredulous reader who does not 
believe in my magnificent lodgings, will accom- 


Out of the gas-flaring market street into a 
network of dark, winding alleys that lead down 
to the Thames, 

This way. 

Into the narrowest turning yet, where the 
broken pavement is treacherous to the feet, and 
the foul ooze of the river may be smelt, and the 
keen withering wind grips at your ears sharp as 
cat’s claws, 

But we are not there yet. Still this way. 

Out at the jaws of the filthy little landing 
way, used seldom but at night, and then by 
river thieves and smugglers, 

Now step down. 

Here we are on the bleak river shore, where 
the charitable snow is striving hard to cover a 
decent white sheet over the black mud. 

Mind your steps! 

The pottery folk and the men of the glass 
works are in the habit of casting their slags and 
jagged furnace clinkers hereabouts, and, unlese 
your shoes are sounder than mine, nothing is 
casier than to get an inch long gash in the sole 
of your foot. 

T have done 90, many a time. 

Come along! 

Follow the slimy, green-coated river wall, 
until we arrive at a cluinp of water-worn piles. 

They are three in number, and bound about 
and clamped with rosty iron bands to keep 
them together. 

Up with youl 

To the top of the reeking, frozen piles! 

Aye, that’s the way. See how I do it! 

But now I come think of it, you had best not 
try. 

There are jagged nails in the old piles, and 
the frost to-night has got hold of them, and 
they are slippery as glass, 

Good night, my friend. Make haste home to 
your soft pillows and cosy blankets, and leave 
me to find my way to my cupboard. 

But there is no cupboard atop of the old 
piles? 

Oh dear, no. I am not yet at home, I am 
only at the threshold of my abode. 

There it is, just before me ! 

You can’t see it. All that you can make out 
is a black, blank brick wall. 

Your cycs are not so sharp as mine, or else 
you would discover a gap in the wall, a hole 
that once was a window. 

As I crouch like a water rat, making ready for 
a esp atop of the piles, the gap in the wall is 
just before me ; a width of not more than four 
feet divides us, 


The hole in the black wall swallows my ragged 
little figure, and I am at home. 





CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH I MAKE A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 


AT home in Rats’ Castle ! 

I cannot see my hand before me, but I have 
been there too often not to know exactly where I 
am. 
It is a spacious room, I dare say once hand- 
somely fitted and furnished, and merry and 
cheerful with light and life. 

Now a dismal, dismantled place, without even 
a glazed window, and with walls painted in all 
the colours that mildew can bestow on them, and 
with an inhospitable yawning chasm where once 
was a stove for holding a jolly, crackling fire. 

All these deficiencies are nothing to me, how- 
ever. 

Mildew and damp may play what tricks they 
please with the walls, and the wind may bellow 
down the yawning chimney as loud as it has a 
fancy to, provided it keeps out of my cupboard. 

My cupboard is in the corner. 

It is a comfortable, dry, good, old-fashioned 
cupboard, with shelves wide apart from each 
other, and of a depth from front to back of three 
feet at least. 

It isa handy cupboard, with a stout button to 
fasten it on the outside, 

I find it useful for other purposes besides those 
of a bed-chamber. 

Some days I am lucky enough to pick up 
scraps more than enough for to-day. I know 
that I can stow the remainder away here, and it 
will be safe from my enemies, 

These are not of the biped sort. 

Nobody besides myself knows of my snug lodg- 


ings. 

If they did I am not sure that they would 
find courage to occupy therh. 

No ; my enemies have four legs and a sct oF 
teeth in their jaws, that at first used to be my 
terror. 

Rats! : 

I never knew such an awful place for rats. 

Nor could I ever arrive at a satisfactory reason 
why they haunted the river-wrecked old mansion 
in such stvarms, 

True, there were cellars below. 

Cellars that were excavated deep under the 
river bed, and wormed their way beneath the 
houses on shore; but theré waa nothing in the 
cellars. 

Nothing but mud ; that is, at least, as far as I 
could discover by peeping down through the 
gaps and chinks of the parlour flooring. 

Possibly, at a rethote period of their history, 
the great old cellars may have been filled with 
tallow casks, or cheese, or sugar, and the rats of 
the present generation had a sort of reverence for 
the traditions their grandfathers had related to 
them, and so remained there on the speculation 
of those fat, toothsume old times being one day 
restored, 

Anyhow, there they were, monstrous fellows, 
lean and long, and savage as bull-dogs. 

I was not afraid of rats. 

From my very earliest recollection I had been 
accustomed to “roost” where rata were no 
novelty. I must acknowledge, however, that at 
times I found the companionship of the rats of 
Rats’ Castle the reverse of pleasant. 

I verily believe that the rapacious villains 
would have eaten me had they found a likely 
opportunity. 

Oue night—I had not known them long then 
—I thought that they would do my business. 

When fortune favoured me, I used to bring 
home something savoury for my supper. 

On the occasion in question it was a red her- 
ring and a lump of bread. 

The rats were awfully artful. 

They seemed to have discovered that I was in 
the habit of bringing food home. 

Further, that it was my greedy custom to 
sneak into the cupboard and consume it without 
offering them so much as a mouthful. 

So what did they do on the night in question 
but billet themselves all about the cupboard, and 
there lay in waiting for me. 

* 


of such a luxury. 

They scented the herring as soon as I leapt in 
at the window. 

It was stowed along with the bread in my old 
cap, 
I carried the cap in my mouth, otherwise I 
might have found it awkward to take my flying 
leap from the top of the piles. 

I approached my cupboard, my teeth watering 
for the sumptuous supper in store for them, when 
all of a sudden the rats came at me. 

As before mentioned, I carried my cap in my 
mouth, and all of a sudden I felt at least a dozen 
of their warm, furry bodies assailing it. 

T held fast, never fear. 

I couldn’t see them, but I felt their claws 
against my face and throat, and I fought for my 
supper. 

1 was as hungry as they were. 

I hadn't eaten a crumb since I left home in 
the morning, and I didn’t mean to give in easily. 

There must have been scores of them. 

I could feel them about my feet, and hanging 
on and endeavouring to climb up the rags of my 
trousers, 

Once in my struggles to free myself from them 
I slipped down, and they thought, I’ll be bound, 
that it was all over with me. But I scrambled . 
to my feet again in a twinkling. 

They did not bite much, they only scratched 
and tugged at the cap, while I, still holding it 
in my teeth, hit out desperately with my fists, 
now and then catching one of the thieves by the 
tail and dashing him down on the boards, 

At last, a wary old villain found his way into 
the cap, and incautiously betraying his luck by 
a triumphant squeak, in an instant the cap was 
full of them, fighting and snapping for my 
herring and . 

I was glad to drop it and escape into the cup- 
board and fasten the door against them. 

Once within ita closed, heavy, oaken door, I 
might defy them and find amusement in their 
ceaseless scdinpering and squealing. : 

It was not cheerful amusement, but it was 
better than the charnel-house stillness that 
otherwise reigned in the mildewed old place. 

Better than the melancholy, monstrons plasl- 
ing of the rising tide against the shiny wall. 

The tide was my greatest enemy. Ps 
. I was, as regards my snug lodgings, at its 
mercy completely. ‘ 

Poor, little, motherless, fatherless wretch, out-. 
cast and with never a friend in the world! 
Many and many a time have I dragged my 
small and weary legs towards my river-side 
roost, to find the tide “in,” and the way barred 
as effectually as though a detachment of police 
with drawn staves opposed me. 

1 could not swim ; and even though I could, 
the prospect of being saturated to the skin ons 
winter's night, and afterwards to sleep in my 
wet tage, wag too alarming to be faced dcli- 
berately, 

So, ob such occasions, there was nothing left 
for it but to skulk about, or to sit shivering. on 
the cold steps, creeping down after the water, 
ebbing so cruelly slow. 

But I have wandered far away from my 
starting point, which will be ever memorable 
with me, should I live till my hair is as while 
as the snow that then was falling. 

All the preceding day my luck had been 
“ dead out.” 

I hadn't picked up so much as a penny. 

I had not a single crust with which to treat 
my friends, the rats. 

‘You must know that ever since our fight for 
the herring I had come to a kind of com Be 
with them, and usually brought them home 3 
tit-bit which at last they learn to expect, and, 
all in the dark, would come squeaking about DY 
fect for, 

But, on the night in question, tit-bits were 
scarce, and my friends, after sniffing about men 
vain for a few seconds, scuttled off through the 
broken flooring. 

As for me, I crept into my cupboard, i 
miserable a boy, I hope, as London that nigh 
contained. ined 

Thad no doubt that I was alone in the m0! 
old river-side house. 
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The question that it might be otherwise 
never once occurred to me, 

Trac, [had never ventured beyond this front 
chamber, 

J never had occasion to do a0, 

All that I required, the room so difficult of 
access provided, 

It was quite by accident that I discovered a 
way into the place, and that snug, dry cupboard, 
and I was grateful and content to pry no further. 

It was something to be grateful for, this never- 
failing shelter from the wind and rain, when so 
many of my gutter-prowling acquaintance were 
glad to huddle, ke houseless dogs, in doorways 
or under the black and reeking Adelphi 
“arches.” 

But somehow the consciousness of my good 
luck did not afford me complete consolation on 

that Christmas Eve. 

I conldn’t sleep. 

Providentially I had left a crast of bread in 
the cupboard that thorning, and, all in the dark, 
I manched that, moistening it with my tears, 
till I began to doze. 

Then twelve o’clock struck out, and the bells 
set off with such a merry jingling and clangin 
that I was startled to wakefulness again, and 
could hear the alarmed rats scuttling away to 
their burrows. 

Suddenly, however, a sound made itself heard, 
clear and distinct, above the noise the bells were 
making. 

_It was a human voice, and it uttered the one 
Piercing cry, 

“Help 

Tt seemed 80 close that I started up with a 
sddenness that brought my head in painful 
collision with the shelf above that on which I 
was lying, 

Did it come from the river ? 

I was wide awake, and I had heard no splash 
before the ery. 

Sbould I get up and have a look out at the 
loop-hole that faced the black, rolling waters? 

Half resolved to do so, I pushed my cupboard 
door open just a little (I had a stout cord at- 
tached to aserew by which I held it inside), and 
as I did so came the sound again ! 

“Help! murder {” 

Then the fall of a heavy body. 

Not in the river though. 

Inthe house ; in “ Rats’ Castle,” and in aroom 
somewhere over head. 

I was terribly alarmed. 

As before stated, I had not the least idea but 
tia I was the one solitary tenant of the ruined 

louse, 

Now I discovered that I shared it with eome- 
body else, and that that somebody else was 
cher being murdered or committing murder. 

My first impulse was to leap from my roosting 
place, and fly from the place. 

But in thie I was baulked. 

Since I had retired the tide had risen, and as 
Tcould tell by the plushing of the water against 
the piles, there was water enough beneath the 
window to cover my head and half a yard to 
spare. 

There was a door in the room, leading possibly 
some passage that opened into the street, 
and in my desperate fright to get away I tried 
to open the door. 

It was locked. 

should I cry out at the window for assist- 
ance 

There was no one abroad on the river ; and 
even had their been, they would have been 
unable to hear me inthe row and clatter the 
tells made. 

Perhaps I was mistaken. 

Possibly, the terrible sounds I had heard were 
not in the old house at all, but in one clovely 
adjoining. 

But this comforting su: ition was dil, 
knocked on the head.” pe Date 

Not only were there people in the house—they 
Were coming down the stairs. 

The footsteps of two men, as I conld make out 
distinctly ; and as they deacended and came 
tigher, I could hear their gruff voices whispering 
‘together. 

Should I call out through the door, and tell 


pin Gat there was some one above calling for 
Pp 





It was well for my life’s sake that I did not. 

Closer came the foutsteps. 

Closer and closer, and then they paused at the 
door. 

At my door. 

One of the men spoke. 

“ Well, what do you say? Shall we be off at 
once, or stay here for a spell?” 

© We ain't in no hurry that I know of.” 

- P'r'aps it will be as well not to turn out just 
yet.” 

“ Yes, yes, I think 80; somebody may have 
heard the old ’un holler, and be on the look- 
out.” 

“ That settles ic: in here then,” 





CHAPTER IIL. 
I OVERHBAR OERTAIN STARTLING REVELATIONS, 
As the speaker uttered these words he laid his 
hand on the handle of the door. 

“ It is locked,” he exclaimed, with an oath. 

“But you've a key vat will open it, my tear !” 
ay Yes; we'll thundering soon open it, if that’s 

” 

I waited to hear no more. 

Spellbound in terror, I had stood close to the 
door listening to this strange conversation, 
unable to move or cry out. 

The last exclamation that met my ears roused 
me, however. 

With as much agility as the nimblest of my 
four-footed friends of the cellar could have dis- 
played T leapt back into my cupboard. 

T have already mentioned, to its inner 
side, attached to a stout nail, was 4 strong cord, 
which Ihad fixed the better to guard against the 
incursions of the rats. 

This cord I wound tightly about my hand, 
and in breathless terror crouched down. 

Presently I heard a noise of wrenching and 
rending, and then the door flew open with 
violence, creaking on its rusty hinges. 

There were two men, and one of them carried 
a light. 

Fortunately there was on one side of my 
capboard door a chink, and on the other side a 
knot-hole, so that I had a view almost of the 
entire room, 

The man who carried the lantern was the 
sort of person that, once seen, is not easily for- 
gotten. 

A dwarf-like, hideous-looking creature, with 
shoulders of enormous breadth, and a head that 
seemed fixed to his trunk without the interven- 
tion of a neck. 

He had short, bowed legs, and his broad, flat 
face, with its hooked, beak-like nose was ren- 
dered more repulsive by a beard of many days’ 
growth. 

Seen in the dim lantern light, his eyes shone 
with a pinkish hue like those of a ferret. 

The other individual was exactly his reverse, 
as regards stature. 

A tall man, with a black, close-fitting cap and 
fiery red hair peeping from bencath it. 

What his features were like, however, at pre- 
sent it was diflicult to say, for he wore a woollen 
muffler wisped about his throat and face as high 
as his ears almost. 

He carried in his hands a short, bright crow- 
bar (the implement with which he hail forced 
the door), and a bag of some dark-coloured 
stuff, crammed full of something of which he 
secmed mightily careful. 

The dwarf-like man who carricd the lantern 
proceeded to a rapid examination of the room, 
and at once discovered the open casement. 

“ Phew ! this won't do!” he observed, with a 
twang in his voice that at once betrayed his 
Israelitish origin ; “give me the bag and put the 
shutters to, Kedpole, my goot friend. He! he! 
The Golden Glazier should mend his windows. 
But it is the old story, my tear, the shocmaker 
always wears bad shocs !” 

With a muttered imprecation against his com- 
panion’s flow of genial humour, the tall man 
obeyed, and with some difficulty dragged to the 
heavy and long disused shutters, and adjusted 
the bar that secured them. 

“We'd ha’ done better to have stopped up in 
his room,” he grumbled; “there was a fire and 
a cheer to sit on up there” 








“ You would have done better, you mean, my 
tear,” returned the Jew, with a grin; “ you forget 
poor me as was vaiting on the stairs in the 
dark, anxiously vaiting, as you know, you 
rogue |” 

“Well, you might have come in too,” growled 
his companion ; “ who hindcred you ?” 

“ Pisniess reasons, my goot friend, pisness 
reasons ; it-wouldn’t have done at all,” and the 
Jew chuckled hideously, as he peeped into the 
bag. “Close the door, Mister Redpole, if you 
please ; our little settlement will not be the better 
if it is interrupted.” 

“Redpole,” as the dwarf called him, made 
the broken door fast by making a wedge of a 
splinter that had been torn from it. 

“There is not much chance of his coming 
down to interrupt us, Aaron !” he remarked. 

“No! did you tie him so fast, my tear?” 

“Tf he get’s away till somebody releases him, 
Ill forgive him.” 

“But would he forgive 
Dat ish another matter, hey 

“You are.a devilish sight too jocklar to be 
pleasant to-night,” the fiery-haired man growled 
impatiently, “wot’s there to be funny about? 
Hang me if I can make out.” 

“Yes, yes, hang you! dat is just what I wiis 
thinking about, Mister Redpole. If Master 
Ketch fixes the noose round your throat——” 

“ You'll make me swear in a minute.” 

“When your time comes, my goot lad,” the 
Jew hastened to correct himself ; “when your 
time comes, of course I mean, as every goot 
fellow’s must. All I was going to say is that if 
the hangman trusscs you as neatly as you trussed 
our friend, Sampson Tuff, you will have nothing 
to complain of.” 

But the individual addressed did not appear 
to fully appreciate the other’s pleasantry. 

“There you ate wrong, Aaron Doomstone,” he 
replied, in a surly tone. “I should grumble 
most confoundedly.” 

“Why should you, my tear” 

“Tl tell you why. When it comes to my 
time for dancing to St. Sepulchre’s music, I 
shouldn't like to be gagged ike Sampson is.” 

“Hel he! you'd ike to make a specch, hey, 
Redpole? you'd like to give the people some 
goot advice, and implore them to shun bad com- 

any f 
f “No, Ishouldn’t waste my time in that way,” 
returned Redpole, between his set teeth, “TI 
should tell °em who was the greedy old vulture 
who had hunted me and many a better man to 
the gallows, and to beware of him.” 

The voice in which the tall man uttered these 
words appeared to astound his companion. 

With a muttered exclamation he raised the 
lantern, 80 as to get a glance of Redpole's face, 
as though to convince himsclf whether he was 
joking or not. 

I, tuo, saw the face. 

But there was not the ghost of a joke visible 
on it. 

Unless murder is a joke. 

I was much too young to know anythii 
such matters at that time, but as the foxy-haired 
man clutched the stcel bar, and looked down on 
his toad-like companion, it seemed that,he would 
have required but little inciting to have cracked 
the other's skull into it. 

As the Jew lowered the lantern again there 
was « devilish leer on his countenance, as though, 
rather than otherwise, he felt his vanity tickled 
by the compliment the other had paid him. 

He affected to resent it, however. 

“ A vulture, eh? dat ish a bad name to bestow 
on any but your enemy, my tear !” 

And he wagged his enormous head solemnly, 
as though his feclings wére much hurt, 

“TI peg your pardon. I couldn't think of a 
harder one,” sneered Redpole. 

“The vulture, my good sir,” continued Aaron 
Doomstone, not heeding the interruption, “is a 
bird of prey, vat é¢ram all the flesh—all the goot 
meat into his maw, and leaf only the bones to 
the jackal. Now, Iam petter as the vulture. 
These are not bones, my tear! These are fat 
yellow boys, every one of ’em, with twenty shil- 
lings’ vorth of goot picking on each. 

And as he spoke he plunged his great hairy 
hand into some secret recess near his breast, and 
withdrew a leather meney bag. 


yom hey! Ha! ha! 
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Turning his back for a moment, as though 
fearfnl lest the bag’s contents might tempt his 
companion, he withdrew from the bag several 
gold pieces which he handed to Redpole. 

The tall man ‘took them ; and after examining 
each one carefully at the lantern light, he slipped 
them into his pocket. 

The touch of the gold seemed to mollify him 
somewhat. 

“That’s all right and square, and you ain't 
oct a bad sort after all, Aaron,” said he; “ but 
still——' 

“Still vat?" the Jew asked, as the other hesi- 


ted. 

-“T don’t ‘like the job; cuss me if I do,” re- 
turned the tall man, heartily. 

The Jew shrugged his shoulders. : 

“He would have done as goot for you, my 
tear |” 

“Not at your bidding he wouldn’t.” : 

“No, my tear, not at my bidding,” replied the 
Jew, bitterly ; “the Glazier is too clever, too in- 
dependent, to do any one’s bidding ; but he has 
done worse, rot him |” 

“ Ah, it’s all very well for an infernal old Jew 
like you, who hasn’t got a spark of Christian 
feeling,” rejoined Redpole, his ferocious mood 
returning ; “but I ain’t got no spite agin Samp- 
son, and it goes agin my in to, hurt him. 
Dog worry sheep is all right enough, but dog 
eat dog |!” 

And to show his disgust for such cannibal 

pensities, the red-haired man took a flask 
Pon his pocket and took a long draught 
from it. 

“T don’t think that I shall ever find courage 
to look him in the face again |” said he with a 
sigh, as he replaced the flask in his pocket. 

“(It may happen that you may never have the 
chance !” 

The Jew spoke these words as though he was 
communing with himself, rather than replying 
to an observation. 

“ What do you mean {” 

“Hey!” 

Mr. Doomstone uttered this ejaculation sud- 
denly, as though startled out of a reverie. 

“What do you mean by saying that I might 
not have the chance?” the tall man repented, 
suspiciously, 

“Vell, you know, my goot friend,” returned 
the Jew, with a devilish twinkle in his beady 
eyes, “life is very uncertain, and the Glazier is 
not so strong as he was. He might drive the 
blood to his head in strugglin, ainst his cords, 
and I might find him out at his misery next 
time I come to see him !” 

A slight noise overhead at this point inter- 
rupted the mysterious converaation. 

Now, I should wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that, although this edifying discourse 
between Mr. Aaron Doomstone and his friend 
has occupied five minutes or so in writing, 
pornally it occurred in less than a fourth of the 
time. 

Much too rapid was it for me to follow with 
anything like perfect understanding. 

I could hear every word; I could see the 
speakers ; but what did it all mean? 

That some terrible deed had been, or was 
about to be committed, I could not for a moment. 
doubt. 

Who was the man “ upstairs?” 

Was it “Sampson Tuff,” or the individual 
alluded to as the “ Golden Glazier?” 

Or was the Golden Glazier and Sampson Tuff | 
one and the same? 

Why had he been gagged and bound as they 
had said? 

What was in the black bag that the hideous 
Jew carried, and why was one ruffian so measly, 
while the other was on such good terms with 
himself ? 

As I crouched in the cupboard in a sweat of 
terror, these perplexing questions crowded my 
mind, but could find no solution. 

But I had yet more to listen to; more to set 
me wondering and trembling. 

Hearing the noise above, the Jew had darted 
to the door, and, with the lantern in his left 
hand and a pistol he had hastily produced from 
a handy pocket, he opened it a little way, and 
listened intently. 

In my eager anxicty to learn what he was) 
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listening for, and favoured by the darkness 
caused by the withdrawal of the lantern, I ven- 
tured to open my cupboard door a little way. 

“ It is nothing,” Aaron Doomstone remarked, 
as he closed the door again, “ P’r’aps our friend 
Sampson does not find his bed comfortable, and 
he ish tossing about on it.” 

“The infernal old den is haunted, I believe,” 
rejoined his companion, uneasily. “I can’t 
stand this dog-kennel ; it’s as dark and cold asa 
church vault, Need we stay here any longer ?” 

“ It would be safer, my tear.” 

“ T don’t know so much about that.” 

“ Take a little more rum, my goot friend ; we 
must not go yet.” Then, as though something 
previously forgotten had occurred to him, he 
repeated— 

“ Yes, we must stop here yet awhile.” 

Must! 

“ Because you see the snow would betray us, 
It has covered the footmarks we made in coming ; 
it would be a pity to go trampling over it again, 
and spoiling its good intentions.” 

“ What, d’ye mean to say that we must keep 
in this miscrable hole till a thaw comes?” 

And the red-haired man clapped his cap on 
his head as though nothing on earth should 
induce him to stay where he was for so un- 
certain and protracted a period. 

The Jew made no answer, but softly unbarred 
the window shutters, and looked out. 

“No, my tear, not so bad as that, but we must 
stop till the tide falls ; then we can drop on to 
the shore from the window, and no one be a bit 
the wiser.” 

The other grumblingly nognicsced, but added, 

“Can't we make a fire? There shonld be 
wood enough in this tumble-down den to roast 
an ox.” 

“There's a cupboard,” responded the Jew, 
whose good humour was certainly superior to 
that of his companion ; “‘ p’r’aps that's where the 
Golden Glazier keeps his stock of winter coals.” 

I could almost fancy that I felt the hair rise 
on my head as I heard these words. 

That mine was the only cupboard in the room 
I well knew. 

What would be my fate if I was discovered, I 
could only dismally conjecture. 

“Té there isn’t coals, therc’s shelves, I'll war- 
rant,” Redpole remarked, and approached the 
door with the short crowbar in his hand. 

Thad wound my cord round my hand, all ready 
for a stout tug, if need be. 

Now I was glad to avail mysclf to the full 
extent of the precaution. 

Planting a foot against the inner side of the 
door lintels, I leant back as I sat on the middle 
shelf, and pulled might and main. 

“ Hang it, it’s locked !” said the rufflan, trying 
it. ‘Come open, can’t yer!” 

And as he spoke, he inserted the taper end of 
the crowbar between the door and the doorpost, 
and gave a wrench. 

I gave myself up for lost, when the Jew saved 
me. 

“There's no need to tear the house down, my 
goot man,” he exclaimed. ‘See, here is wood 
enough.” 

And he dragged from a corner the remains of 
some ancient partition. 

With this a fire was soon made in the yawning, 
rust-eaten old grate, and the two worthies 
crouched over it, 

I could not now see their faces, but my faculty 
of hearing seemed to have grown marvellously 
acute, and not a word of their whispered talk 
escaped me, 

I could hear, too, the jingling of metal, as b: 
the flaring, smoky firelight, the Jew groned wit! 
his huge, claw-like hands into the depths of the 
black bag. 

“ A fair swag, a very fair swag !” muttered Mr. 
Doomstone. “ He! he! Sampson is a good judge ; 
he knew the sound fruit from the crabs! A 
saving man, too ; careful against a rainy day!” 

And I could hear the hideous fellow chuckle. 

“Ah! it wasn't ‘ansum, though; it wasn't 
the hact of one pal towards another,” said Red- 
pole, remorsefully. 

“Phoo! there are pals enough in your line, 
my tear.” 

“Tn our line, you mean.” 

(To be gpntinued.) 
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CHAPTER IL 


|GAIN the Picts spread them 

selves southwards, wher 
their numbers increased an 
multiplied till they in tun 
became the aggressors, an 
poured over the British bor 
ders in such numbers that ii 
the time of the Emper 
Hadrian, who himself visited Britain, it wa 
deemed necessary to erect another wall from th 
Solway to the e. 

As soon as he had done this, Hadrian receive 
news of a serious sedition in the eastern part o 
his empire, and was obliged to depart in grea 
haste, leaving the Picts to concert plans t 
demolish the new obstacle that checked thei 
advance, 

Severus was the next to arrive in Britain an¢ 
check the growing prosperity of the northem 
clans, 

The vast preparations made by the Romans to 
reduce the Picts and Caledonians to obedience 
portance they attached to the 





exhibited the im 
expedition, and the value they set upon Britain 
as a province of the empire. 

Severus, having completed his plans, marched 
into the north at the head of a powerful army, 
but, strange to say, could find no enemy. 

The Picts knew from experience their own 
inability to stand before the disciplined ranks of 
the Roman legions, so they fled to inaccessible 
fastnessess in the woods and mountains. 

Severus determined to pursue them, 

With incredible labonr his soldiers cut down 
forests, levelled hills, formed roads through 
swamps and marshes, and spanned the rivers 
with bridges. 

Meanwhile, the Picts scattered their flocks 
and herds in various directions near the roads 
formed by the Romans, and placed themselves 
in ambush near the baits thus temptingly laid. 

At first the invaders were wary ; but having 
seen the cattle browsing in the same neighbour- 
hood for days, apparently without any attendant, 
they at last ventured to send out a party to drive 
them into their camp. 

This was just the opportunity the Picts de 
sired. 

The Roman foraging party had to go a distance 
of three or four miles to reach the aforesaid 
cattle, and were, of course, separated from the 
main body of their army. 

Just as they commenced driving the sheepand 
bullocks away, a horde of Pictish warriors 
started from their concealment in bushes and 
brakes, and fiercely attacked the Romans, who, 
being outnumbered and taken by surprise, were 
slaughtered before assistance could reach them 
from the main body. 

The Picts drove off thcir cattle in triumph to 
repeat the stratagem at some other time and 
place. 

In this manner whole cohorts of the Roman 
army were destroyed. 

In addition to these losses, numbers of them 
sank beneath the excessive and incessant toils 
imposed upon them, and the unwholesome &- 
halations from swamps and marshes thinned 
the ranks rapidly. 

The invaders lost not less than fifty thousand 
men in this way. ‘ 

Severus himsclf nearly fell a victim to diseas 
—notwithstanding which he caused himself tobe 
carried in a litter to superintend the operations 
of his army. 

But in spite of all his energy, although Severs 
like his predecessors, set out with the intention 
of reducing the whole island, he was compelle 
ultimately to content Rimoett ith 7 on 
of the Roman possessions, and like the 7 
before spoken of, formed a chain of forts from the 
Forth to the Clyde. 

This is the period fixed upon by McPhereon ® 
the age in which the heroes of Ossian lived, ei 
the Picts were ruled by Donald, the twenty 
seventh king of the Picts. 
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Severus retired to York in a very feeble state | is near ; but he has more to fear from his own 
of health, and the Picts soon appeared in arma | servants than from professed enemies.” 
in, threatening the line of defences that had| This strange reply induced the messenger to 


been built. 


This 80 enraged the Roman that he vowed to 


inquire— 
“Who is the servant that the king has most 


commence a war of extermination, in which | cause to fear?” 


neither man, woman, nor child 
should be saved. 

But the hand of death pre- 
vented him from carrying this 
ruthless design into execution. 
Severus died at York A.D. 211, 
and the proposed expedition was 
thus effectually stopped. 

The Romans never extended 
their power beyond the wall of 
Severus, and soon after his death 
their mighty empire began to 
exhibit signs of fallness and 
decay. 

The hardy races of the north - 
enjoyed some rest from their 
agpressions, 

By this, however, the Picts do 
not seem to have profited much, 
as they at once resumed their 
quarrels among themselves. 

The right of hereditary suc- 
cession to the crown was often 
disputed, and the diadem was as 
frequently by _blood- 
stained hands as allowed to de- 
scend peacefully upon the head 
of the rightful successor. 

No matter by what means at- 
tained, the kingly dignity was as 
often abused as honoured, and as 
frequently made the excuse for 
crime and tyranny as the me- 
dinm of good government. 


Of this Athorcus, who reigned soon after 


instance, 


nobleman named Nathalocus, who had been 


deeply injured by him, 


The followers of King Athorcus were defeated, 





INTERVIEW WITH THE ORACLE, 


should be strictly private. This the king readily 
granted. 

As soon as they were alone, the man com- 
menced telling his tale in a very circumlocutory 
manner, snd, watching for favourable oppor- 
tunity, drow a dagger, which he plunged into 
the breast of the king, who fell 
lifeless at his feet. 

Some reports 
murderer escaped, 
was seized and alain. 

In the reign of Fincornachus, 
the thirty-fifth in descent from 
Fergus, numbers of Britons, who 
, had embraced the Christian faith, 
fled into Caledonia to escape the 
persecutions of Diocletian. 

This was about A.D. 304. 

Many of these were renowned 
| for the purity and simplicity of 
/ their lives, and obtained such 

reputation for sanctity that nom- 
bers of the Picts adopted their 
faith, and thus Christianity was 
introduced among the ancient 
clans of the north. 

There arose another king 
named Evenus, who commenced 
his reign about A.D. 357, In his 
reign the Picts were again at- 
tacked by the Romans. 

Evenus pitched his camp upon 
the banks and braes of bonny 
Doon, not far from where the 
Romans were stationed. 

Both sides formed in order 
of battle, and a furious engage- 
ment commenced. 

The contest was furious and 
sanguinary, but eventually the 


that the 
ers that he 


“Thyself!” was the startling reply of the| army of Evenus was almost entirely annihilated, 
Severus died, may be cited as a notable|oracle. 


and the king himself, unwilling to survive the 


“You lie, false hag!” exclaimed the messen-| ruin of his country, rushed into the thickest of 
His many crimes and cruelties crove the|ger, as, in a fit of anger and indignation, he| the fight, and died a glorious death. 
people into @ rebellion, which was headed by aj stalked out of the cave. 


The bravest of his nobles perished with him, 


But as he was returning homeward some | and thus ended the first series of Pictish kings 


very queer thoughts entered the man’s mind. 
In the first place it was quite certain that the 


and he, to avoid the consequences of falling into | king would demand of him what answer the 


the hands‘of his enemies, 
pat an end to his own ex- 
ane 

jathalocus seized the 
throne after his victory, 
bat his subjects aoon found 
that his tyranny was as 
oppressive as that of his 
Predecessor, 

Like another Pictish 
Chieftain, whose history 
we have noticed, Nathalo- 
cus strove hard to get 
Possession of the two in- 
fant children of the Jate 
King, in order that, by 
destroying them, he might 
‘eat himself more securely 
Upon the throne, 

But their uncle, Dorus, 
anticipating his design, 
fed with them to a place 
Of ‘safety, 

Nathalocus, however, 
preceeded, in decoying to 

'8 court under pretence 
of friendship, nearly all 
the other members of the 

Tace, whom he 
“ansed to be strangled, 

Tt may be well sup- 
Posed, however, that, like 
most cruel men, he was 


hiperstitio 
atthe us, for he des- 


Witch or 
and the result of his plans. 


€ man found the woman in a cave, sur- 
Tounded 
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& messenger—a menial servant—to a| oracle gave, and that it would be necessary to 
soothsayer, to inquire as to his fate| reply. 


On the other hand, if he told the king the 
witch’s reply, Nathalocus would certainly have 


by all the usual paraphernalia of her| him put to death, in order to evade the threat- 


Profession; here and there a ekull might be| ened fate hanging over him. 


‘en, a snake crawled upon the floor, and on a 
Toon, sat three owls. 

avin; 

“Th 


So, thinking all these things over, the man 


over her head, with their backs to the| resolved upon a course of action. 


As soon as he returned, he sought an andience 


ig put the question, the woman replicd— | of the king, which, on account of the peculiar 
e days of the king are numbered, his end| nature of the message he brought, he requested 


in Caledonia. 

* * * * * 

The arrival of the Scots in Britain is wrapped 
in considerable obscurity. 

At the commencement 
of the fourth century, 
they were the ruling race 
in Ireland, and by the 
year 360 were sufficiently 
} powertal to attempt an 

; invasion of Britain, where 
they were repelled by 
Theodosius, 

When Britain was aban- 
doned by the Romans 
some sixty years later, it 
is very probable that these 
adventurous hordes had 
grown much stronger and 
bolder, for soon after this 

riod the whole island 

came a prey to con- 
tending tribes and races. 

It does not appear that 
the Scots had made a set- 
tlement in the country 
before A.D. 503. 

In that year Fergus, 
styled the son of Eric, at 
the head of a numerous 
army from Ulster, sailed 
for this island to establish 
a colony, and arrived at 
Kintyre, in Argyleshire. 

Having established him- 
self at this point he 
gradually extended his 
power, his bands being continually increased by 
the arrival of fresh colonists from Ulster. 

When Fergus came over from Ireland he 
brought with him a famous black stone, which 
had been for years in the possession of his 
family, and was looked upon by them as 
sacred. 

According to tradition, wherever this stone 
should be placed, there would the race of the 
Scots rule and predominate. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 184.) 
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DISOWNED; can imprison you. But come, we will defer} Redford Allen shook his head. : 
BONNER: epeakine of this till the morning. You seem] “She will never allow it,” he said, “she 
OR, A MIS-SPENT LIFE. | tired and agitated, and I, too, feel scarcely able | your worst enemy.” 


(THE TRUE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE.) 


By the Anthor of * Yorno Tron-Heant,” “THe NicHt- 
Guan,” &c., uc. 


cae Gee 
CHAPTER XXI. 
A NIGHT VISITOR. 

EDFORD ALLEN gazed in 
| amazement at Richard Sa- 
vage when he saw him stand- 
ing by the bar of the inn. 

“Why, my young duellist,” 
he cried, with a sinister 
laugh, “what do we here, 
and in such a guise? Me- 
thought the air of St. Alban’s 
would have scented of danger.” 

“No danger, sir,” replicl Richard Savage, 
“when my opponent lives. I have scen him in 
the streets of London, alive and well. and I am 
now on my road to St. Alban’s to request Mr. 
King to clear the matter for me entirely.” 

This, which—as my readers know—was not 
far from being the truth, was, perhaps, after all, 
an allowable prevarication under the circum- 
stancer, 

And it was successful, too, 

“Well, well,” said Redford Allen, i have a 
horse here. If you like to ride at my back, you 
are welcome.” 

Something prompted Richard to decline. 

“Thank you,” he said, “but I think { will 
trudge on. It cannot be so very far now, and it 
is a lovely day.” 

And so, after Redford Allem had departed, 
Savage resumed his journey, oblivious entirely 
of the imprudence he had committed in permit- 
ting his enemy to precede him. 

Even the sight of Redford Allen had been like 
8 link between the present and the past, and 
had set him wondering and thinking of the 
strange days gone and the doubtful future. 

It was late in the evening when Richard 
Savage arrived at the old school-house, 

Tired and weary as our hero was, the place 
seemed to wear a gloomy and deserted aspect, 
and such a feeling of desolation came over him 
that he almost feared to enter. 

However, he summoned up courage, and, 
hurrying through the garden, knocked boldly at 
the door. 

The schoolmaster himself answered the sum- 


mons. 

Redford Allen had informed him of the mcet- 
ing at the inn, and there was no astonishment, 
therefore, on the face of the old man when he 
saw Richard standing before him, pale, weary, 
and travel-stained. 

There was a look, however, in his eyes which 
chilled the tad’s heart at once. 

Ne felt that his old enemy had already been 
at work, and saw instantly how madly he bad 
acted in allowing the usher to precede him on 
the journey. 

Knowing, however, that his errand was a 
harmless one, he advanced into the passage, 
saying— 

“Don't you know me, Mr. King? 
Richard Farmer.” 

“And why are you here?” asked the school- 
master, sternly. 

“T have fied from London,” said Richard, 
“fled from the cruelty of a bratal master to ask 
your advice and help. You promised me, when 
T loft school, that you would hefriend me. Iam 
friendlcss and alone in the world now, if you 
refuse to listen to me.” 

There was something so touching in the boy's 
voice and manner, that the schoolmaster, who 
was really a kind-hearted man, felt his anger 
gradually disappearing. 

“ Come,” he said, ‘let us enter here.” 

And, throwing open the door of his study, he 
gently pushed the lad in before him. 

Richard's story was soon told. 

Mr. King listened attentively to bis words, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon his face, to discover 
how far he was speaking the truth, 

“You have laid yourself open to severe punish- 
ment, my lad,” he said, when Richard had 
finished speaking, “If your master chooses, he 





I am 


to realize the position you have placed me in, 80 
we will have some supper, and you can have a 
bed here for the night.” 

It was fortunate for Richard that he had 
arrived so late at the school-house that the 
scholars had retired to rest. 

It would have been a terrible humiliation for 
him to have been compelled, dressed as he was, to 

' mix with those who had always seen him attired 
| asa gentleman and with plenty of moncy. 

' achoolmaster led him away from the study after 
| the supper was over, and himself saw him into 
! a little room adjoining his own bed-chamber. 
‘It must have been about four in the morning 
when our hero was awakened from a deep gleep 
by some one opening his door. 

He started up in bed, not remembering in his 
sleepy state that he was not still in the house of 
the old shoemaker. 

Naturally, therefore, he suspected that some 
foul play was intended, and he at once braced 
‘up his nerves, imagining that old Waxall had 
{one of his mad fits of drunkenness upon him, 
and had resolved to take a deadly revenge. 

“ Who is there ?” he cried, in a somewl 
voice. 

“Hush, hush !” said some ope, approaching 
the bed, “ you must not let Mr. King hear you. 
Quick, dress yourself and come with me.” 

Bichard Savage knew the voice well. 

It was that of Redford Allen. 

What could he want with him? 

He knew well the inveterate hatred which 
the usher had for him. 

Whatever errand, therefore, he had come upon, 
it was natural to suppose was an cvil one. 

« What is it you want with me?” he said. 

The voice in which these words were apoken 
was enough to prove to the usher how very little 
Bichard trusted him, 

“TI know that you do not believe that I am 
your friend,” said Redford Allen, “but you 
cannot suppose I intend you bodily harm. Dress 

ourself, therefore, and come into my room. I 
have that to tell you which will make or mar 
your fortune for ever.” 

The significant way in which these words were 
said, determined Savage to trust himself to the 
man, in spite of all his memories of the past. 

“T'll come,” he said. 

And in a few moments he was dressed, and 
had crept away from the room. 

The usher locked the door of the bed-room as 
they entered, and lit a lamp. 

“We must be as quiet as we can,” he said, 
“for if Mr. King were to hear what I said to you, 
he would be my ruin.” 

“Of what, then, are you going to speak ?” asked 
Richard Savage, excitedly. 

“ Of your mother,” said Redford Allen. 

“Thank God!" cried our hero, clasping his 
hands; “how can I ever show you my grati- 
tude?” 

He was too joyous at the thought that he had 
at length arrived at the conclusion of all his 
dreams to observe the face of the tutor. 

Redford Allen was not sufficiently of an actor 
to hide his feelings, 

His cvil features wore a sinister smile of 
triumph. 

He was about to tell Richard Savage the secret 
of his birth. 

But why? 

To crush him—to outrage his feelings—to 
destroy for ever his hopes. 

In fact, to obtain revenge | 


t loud 


CHAPTER XXII. 

SAVAGF LEARNS THE TRUTII. 
Wraprep in a kind of dreamy horror, Richard 
Savage listened to the first revelation of his 
mother’s shame and his own real position in 
society, 

Then came a revulsion of fecling. 

“Oh, she is my mother !” he cried, holding the 
hand of the usher, his treacherous foe, “I must 
not—cannot blame her. She will own me - she 
will love me, and if all the rest of the world re- 
ject her, J will be her friend !” 











He thought this would be his first triumph. 

He was wrong, 

Instead of turning Savage’s mind agair 
his mother, he had created a champion { 
her, 

“My worst enemy ; no!” he said, “she cou 
not be. She has been deceiyed—cruelly deceiv 
and when she sees me——” 

“She will tell you to retarn to the cobbler 
whom she has apprenticed you—you an ear 

9 


He was gratcful, therefore, when the old | son !' 


Richard Savage, as the usher spoke, looked 
him in astonishment, 

“She apprenticed me! Never! I will n 
believe it—by Heaven, no!” he exclaimed, risi: 
and pacing to and fro, with all the blood of hb 
ancestors surging up to his heart, ‘I will nev 
give credit to such a falsehood. But tell me wi 
you have done this? Why, if my mother disow. 
me, why have you taken me in secret—in tl 
dead of night, into your room to crush my hop 
for ever? It is either folly, or you desire ' 
pynish me for old grievances.” 

Redford Allen saw he had made an error. 

“ I reused you from your sleep,” he said, “1 
tell you that if you do not leave the school befor 
to-morrow morning, Mr. King will take yo 
back to your master. If you desire to sec you 
mothers, and think that you will be able to softe 
her hegrt, you will have to leave this place a 
once. You ask me why I tell you all this! 
answer that I believe myself to have wrong 
you in the past, and I have sought you thisnigh 
to make reparation for it.” 

Redford Allen might have saved himself th 
trouble of uttering these words, 

Richard Savage’s mind had been so thoroug)]} 
awakencd to the truth that he saw that deceptior 
was at work somewhere. 

He knew by the very look on Redford Alien’ 
face that his old enmity had never subsided. 

The gratitude that he had at first expressed ta 
the usher had passed away instantaneously, and 
he felt that he was only upon the verge of dis- 
covering some mystery more dreadful still. 

Something told him that he had beard but 
half of the secret that Redford Allen had » 
strangely found out ; he felt, indeed, that instead 
of making him acquainted with the story of his 
birth out of friendship, he had disclosed it to hin 
purely to cffect his disgrace and ruin. 

Stopping suddenly before his late tutor, he 
said, looking him full and sternly in the fac, 
more like a man than a lad as he was— 

“Redford Allen, if you have told methetratb, 
I thank you, and shall be grateful to you all my 
life. Lf you have told me falscly, mark you 
there will be a day of reckoning.” 

He started up as he spoke, and quitted the 
room hastily. 

His departure was so quick that the usher was 
taken by surprise and could not stop him. 

He crept after him, however, as quickly and 
as noiselessly as possible, and, entering the little 
room where he had slept, seized him by the arm. 

“ What is the meaning of this? What are you 
going to do?” he said, in a low whisper. 

“Tam going to take your advice and leave the 
place,” replicd Richard, “and if I find that yo 
have deccived me I shall return to this hove 
to-morrow and explain to Mr. King the reason 
of my sceret departure.” x 

“TI have not deceived you,” replied Allen, 
“and I will prove to you that I am yourfriend. 

And with these words he drew hia purse fmt 
his pocket and placed in Richard Savage's han 
five guineas, ht 

The few shillings that Savage had brovr 
with him from London had been already Vr 
pended, and yet he felt an unpleasant feeling ie 
the idea of accepting monetary assistance fro 
such a man as the usher. Hen,” 

“T do not wish for your money, Mr. Allen, 
he said. 

But he was interrupted at once. | © gail 

“None of your false pride, Richart, et 
Allen, “Would you make your first aR | 
before your mother in your appre clothes: | 

These words were quite sufficient. sed at 

All the pride of the lad’s nature was 10? 
once, 
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“Thank you,” he said. “I will accept the 
aney, and my mother will repay you.” 

In spite of the fact that he desired not to 
ike Mr. King, Redford Allen burst into a low 






















coursing over her cheeks, and the neck and 
bosom which had before been so white and 
statue-like. 

To only a few of the words which Lady Mason 
whispered in her ear did Mrs. Brett listen. 

Then she started aside with an impatient 
gesture of her hand. 

“Leave me! Quit the room, Lady Masoh |” 
she cried ; “I desire nane of such counsel.” 

Lady Mason turned towards an inner door. 

“T will leave you,” she said ; “I will no longer 
be a witness to your injustice.” 

And she left the room. 

During this colloquy, which proved to Savage 
the justice of hig cause more than anything 
which had occurred yet, he had remained stand- 
ing with his arms ‘tclged proudly. 

© Well, sir,” said hig mother, “are you going 
to quit this room f” 

“No, madam,” he answered, “no; not until 
yoy either carry out your threat, or give me some 


agh, 

“if I wait till she repays me,” he said, “I 
w I shall have to wait a long time. It is 
ren in friendship ; Pray accept it, and let us 

no more about it.’ 

an hour after this, Richard Savage, after 

wing taken leave of the usher, was once more 
urying towards London by the express cogch. 
In an elegant apartment of a house in the 
ost fashionable part of London two ladies 
tre sitting. 

The one we have described before. 

This was Mrs. Brett, the divorced Countess of 
acclesfield. 

The other, who was full thirty years older, 
fd looked almost like a relic of a pest gene- 
tion, was her mother, Lady Mason." * 
There seemed almost a terrible difference} satisfaction.” 
ween the beauty of the one and the ugliness of| A malignant smile fluttered over her white 
eother; lounging back in her easy chair, in | li 
efull consciousness of her glorious beanty, the 
other of our hero looked the impersonation of 
yodness and grace. 

Hers was the ugliness of the heart; while 
meath the yellow, parchmenty skin of the 
her was concealed a breast (ull of softness and 
ttle kindness, 

Jt was a home of complete luxury. 

This you could see at once. 

Marble statues of voluptuous contours, ex- 
lisite paintings, scented artificial flowers, rich 
upets, soft ottomans, beautiful perfumes ; 
rerything was there to make a lovely and 
\xurions home, 

And towards this place was coming, full of 
we and hope, the DisowN&D Son ! 

“And you say,” said Mrs. Brett, lounging 
wk in her chair, and smelling a flower care- 
mly, “that this impostor will still dare to 
ome here to my house?” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“ Margaret,” she replied, “ you know well that 
tis no impostor. There is no one here now to 
sten toour words, But believe me—me who 
ave seen him—he és your child, your image.” 
S sneering laugh crossed the features of Mrs, 

tt. 


Then she turned her head languidly towards 
e mother. 

“And if he ig my son—if he és my image, 60 
yuch greater the reason that I should disown 
im, and laugh at his pretensions. He is set up 
y others to insult—but, there, I will say no 
vre——” 

“Mr. Richard Savage,” said a servant, enter- 
ag at the moment. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen into that luxurious 
a no greater effect could have been pro- 


pe. 
“Very well; you have sgnght insult for 
yourself,” she said. 7 
And, with the wordg, 
violently. 
“This will be your shame, mother, not mine,” 
he said, as he turned slightly 90 as to watch the 
door. 


she puljed the bell-rope 


In a few moments a female domestic entered. 

“Send John and Charles here directly,” said 
Mrs, Brett. 

In a minute or two after two footmen made 
their appearance. 

“Turn this pe: from the house,” said Mrs. 
Brett ; “he hag insti me, and tried to extort 
money from me, and now refuses to go.” 

“Come, young sir,” said one of the hired men 
in an insolent manner, “ you'd better go quickly 
or we must force yor dnt. 

The wordg were accompanied by a suggestive 
touch op fhe shoulder. 

In an instant the fellow repented his act of 
presumption. 

Savage’s blood was up, and, turning upon him, 
he dealt him a blow on the side of the face 
which sent him headlong to the ground, where 
he lay rubbing his ear in fear of further molesta- 
tion, 

“ Keep your hirelings from me, if you value 
their lives!’ cried our hero, as he turned in 
proud anger towards Mrs. Brett once more. 

“Then quit my house ; and, mark me, enter it 
no more, or you will be treated again in the 
same way,” returned the unnatural mother. “ Be 
quick, sir, or it may be that my anger may cause 
me to send for the watch.” 

“Fear not, madam,” replied he, “TI shall go 
now, but you will rue this day for ever. To- 
morrow the world shall ring with your shame. 
The lapse of years, and your re-marriage, may 
have caused your story to be forgotten, but I 
will see that it shall never be. As long as time 
exists, so long shall it be known how you have 





Even Mrs. Brett herself turned pale. 
Schooled as she was in deception, she felt 
ww—she knew that the great crisis had come. 


How cruelly he had deceived himeelf ! 

Redford Allen was now having his revenge, and 
yet Savage did not comprehend the fact. 

“Oh! that I had never been born,” he cried, 
suddenly starting, and dashing the tears from 
his eyes, “or that { had, like other lads, a 
mother to love me. But never mind. There is 
courage left in me yet. I will never degrade 
myself by returning to the base servitude to 
which I have been subjected. I will make 
myself aname. I will make myself honoured 
and respected, and then she will perhaps be 
glad to own me.” 

With these words, he quitted the place, and 
hurried to a tavern close at hand to recruit his 
strength with brandy. 

The fatal temptation had already sprung up 
in his mind. 

As he stood at the bar, a tall young man, 
dressed in the garb of an artizan, entered and 
called for some ala. 

Richard Savage started round. 

He thought he knew the voice. 

And he wag not mistaken. 

“Why, Jack Halstone,” he cried, “don’t you 
know me?” 

It was indeed old Farmer’s apprentice. 

Jack glanced at him in wonder. 

Savage had changed more than his old com- 
panion, and, besides, he had not failed to make 
the best use of the gdvice and money which 
Redford Allen had given him, so that he looked 
quite a dashing gentleman. 

“Why, if my eyes do not deceive me,” he cried, 
“it is Richard Farmer.” 

Savage freeped his hand. 

“Yes,” he cried, “it is Farmer ; and you are 
just the one I desired to see.” 

“Iam?” cried Jack, pointing ruefully to his 
own clothes, ‘Why, what can J be of service 
ta you in?” 

-$ In 8 great many ways. In the first place 
you can fiud me employment.” 

“ Employment !” echoed Jack, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Aye, that is it,” said Savage; “it is not 
because I have fine feathers that I am inde- 
pendent of work. Have another glass, Jack, 
and then we'll walk a little way, and I can 
explain matters,” 

As they strolled along the now quict streets, 
Richard Savage narrated to his astonished com- 
panion his whole story, 

“Hang me!” cried Jack Halstone, when he 
had finished ; “if I had such a mother as that, 
T'd——Well, I'd never trouble her any more. 
You've a brave spirit, a good head, and can 
make your way in the world ; so let her alone 
in her shame.” 

Richard shook his head. 

“No, no,” he cried ; “I cannot.” 

“You cannot? Why, you can more easily do 
that than get through the world with an hal- 
lucination of that kind. If you are an earl’s 
son, you'll never be able to prove it. You'll only 
go on and on, following a shadow, and leaving 





She had no time to refuse him admission, or 
he would have done 60. 

There was the sound of a light step on the 
tair, and then, before she had even answered 
he footman, Richard Sav: flushed, handsome, 
degantly dressed, the very image and impersona- 
ion of herself, rushed headlong into the room, 
lung his hat on the rich carpet, bowed his head 
fore her, and cried in choking accents— 

“Mother, thank God, I have found you !” 

_ What hopes—what delightful dreams fos the 
‘ture, did that one outpouring of his heart 
ave to our hero I 

He was there at last, at his mother’s knees, 
“oking up into her lovely face, secing what he 
tad hardly dared to think of, the being who 
tad given him birth, the one great friend of his 
life. Only one instant did this last. 

Then all was gone—crushed—ruined for ever ! 

She pushed him from her. 

“Leave me,” she said. “You have been 
xhooled well, but your wretched imposture— 
your false tears—your acting for the sake of 
money, shall not avail you here. Quit my pre- 
Sence at once, or I will have you flung into the 
Street like a dog.” 

Lady Mason rose and approached her daughter, 
who stood up, with the crimson tide of anger 


brought a child into the world to disown him 
and try to compass his ruin.” 

Then, as he gazed upon her, his tender feelings 
overcame his anger for a moment. 

“Oh, mother,” he said, “my love conquers 
my resentment. I willsay no more now. Per- 
haps in a little while you will think better of 
all this. You have not listened to me to-night, 
but in time, perhaps, you will hear my story.” 

“Never !” she said, and turned from him. 

He thought this was in anger. 

It was in simple fear. 

He had threatened to expose her to the world. 

What needed he more to prove to all the 
truth of his story than his own face, where she 
saw a reflex of her own beauty? 

He said no more. 

Casting a contemptuous glance at the two 
men who now stood at the door at a respectful 
distance from him, Richard Savage quitted the 
room, and, descending the stairs, passed out into 
the street. 

When he got far enough from the house to 
make him sure that he could not be seen, his 
feclings gave way. 

Leaning against a porch, he relieved his feel- 
ings by a torrent of tears. 

How bitterly now he saw his error ! 





the substance behind you. Mark me, Dick 
(you'll excuse my presumption, I know), mark 
me Dick, if you are guided by this vision, you'll 
have a mis-spent and useless life, whereas if you 
set your shoulder to the wheel you’ll only make 
her angry with herself for not having owned you 
before.” 

Richard Savage listened patiently. 

The words of his friend really touched him. 

But how could he take his advice ? 


lo. 

Sir Launcelot Ashton had long ago planted 
the seeds of family pride within his breast. 

They had too long taken root now to be tho- 
roughly extirpated. 

“Well, well, Jack,” he said, “we will talk 
more of this. At present I want a night's lodg- 
ing, and I don’t care for taverns.” 

“That I can easily arrange,” said the other. 
“You can come with me; my lodging is not far 
distant.” 

“You have left old Farmer, then ?” 

“Yes, long ago. My time was up, and, though 
he begged hard that 1 would remain, as I under- 
stood the business, I refused to have any more 
to do with him. He got shockingly sottish, 
worse than ever after you left, and it was a 
misery to be near him. I’ve got a little shop to 
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myself, now. But hark! What is that? There's 
sport going on somewhere. Let us listen.” 


They stop still a moment, and then dis- 
tinct on the night afr floated the clashing of 
swords. 


“It is within one of the houses here,” cried 
Savage ; “but where can it be?” 

The words had hardly left his lips when the 
door of one of the tenements was burst open, 
and a young man staggered out, sword in hand, 
pursued by four others. ee 

“Hullo!” cried Jack Halstone, “this will 
never do ; four to onc is nofair play. Come on, 
Dick 1” 

Savage, who, to complete his costume as a 
gentleman, that he might appear to the best 
advantage, had borrowed a sword, did not require 
to have the hint given him twice. 

Drawing his light rapier, he rushed forward, 
and in a few minutes all were engaged in an 
indiscriminate mélée. 

The young gentleman whom they were thus 

iending recovered now his presence of mind, 


and fought well. 
Too well for those who had pursued him from 
the house. 3 
“Curse him! Don’t let him go!" cried one; 


“it will be the ruin of the place.” 

“ Aye, kill him,” cried another ; “never mind 
the rest. Let's settle him, and then run for it.” 

This kind wish, however, was dcstined not to 
be gratified. 

Both Savage and Jack Halstone proved such 
formidable additions to their enemies’ side, that, 
one of their number having been run through, 
the rest of the ruffians turned on their heels, and 
made off with all speed. 

“Thank Heaven they are gone!” said the 
young stranger, “or my strength would have 
failed completely. I will make for yonder 
tavern, gentlemen, for I am faint and wounded. 
There I can better express the gratitude I feel 
for your brave interference.” 

“Allow me to offer you my arm,” said 

vage, 
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The other, who saw that the excitement of 
the conflict was over, was scarcely able to walk. 

So he gladly accepted the proffered aid, and 
they hurried away. 

The tavern was soon reached. 

It was one of the better sort, and a large lamp 
at the door threw a brilliant light on the pave- 
ment. 

As they passed under this Savage uttered a 
oy of surprise and bewilderment, and fell 
back. 

“ Good Heavens !” he cried, “can it be possible 
that we should meet thus?” 

No wonder was it that he was astounded, 

The one whose life he had saved was no other 
than Harry Douglas: 

“Why, Richard Savage!” cried Douglas, as 
they passed on once more. “ Well, well, you 
nearly killed me once, but you have saved me 
now, and so bygones must be bygones,” 

He said this in a genial voice, and held out 
his hand as he did so. 

Savage could do nothing but accept it. 

In fact he was glad of a friend, and Harry 
Douglas's manner was such that he eould not 
but believe in him. 

“T am sincerely glad,” said our hero, “that I 
have been partially the means of saving you, but 
you must not forget my worthy friend here. His 
fists played very ugly music round the faces of 
those ruffians, I can assure you.” 

Harry Douglas glanced with some surprise at 
Jack Halstone, 

Harry himself was superbly dressed, and 
Richard Savage also was attired in the garb of a 
gentleman, while honest Jack was, as I have 
before remarked, clad in the humble garb of an 
artizan, 

“Tam sincerely grateful to him,” replied he, 
but without offering his hand, “and I shall do 
my utmost to prove myself so. But up, my 
friends, and we will have a second bottle. Then 
you can hear my story, and I yours.” 

A second bottle being introduced into the 
private room which they had entered, soon made 


‘QUIT MY PRESENCE AT ONCE,’” 


Harry Douglas forget his wound and his faint- 
ness, 

“ Curse those fellows f” he cried, “ they meant 
to kill me, there is no doubting that.” 

“ And why was it?” asked Savage. 

“Well, you must know,” returned Douglas, 
with a light laugh, “that I and a friend of mine, 
or, rather, some one with whom I became ac- 
quainted at Sir Humphrey Allerton’s, have fre- 
quented the place for the last week. 

“It is a gaming-house, and none but men of 
the best blood are supposed to be permitted to 
enter it. G 

“ However, I soon found that, in spite of this, 
the person I allude to lived by cheating. . 

T found him acting unfairly ; I told him of it, 
flung the dice in his face, and threatened to 
expose both him and the house. 

“He was too much a coward to resent my 
words ; but the fellows from whom yon rescued 
me at once set upon me, being afraid that I 
should carry my threat into execution, and dc 
troy their trade. And so now I have told you 
all, let us hear how you have fared Savage.” 

Our hero, whose jealousy was again roused by 
the mention of Sir Humphrey Allerton, bal 
listeped to Douglas’s words with a beating heart. 

Millie, then, was really constantly in the 
society of this young reprobate and gambler. 

Yet what was to be done? 

He could not quarrel with him on such & 
score, 

So, without taking any heed of Sir Hum- 
phrey’s name, he told his old schoolfellow the 
whole story of his birth and adventures. 

Douglas listened in rise. 

“Well, well,” he said, “that bout between 
you and me was the cause of some of your evils, 
and so I ought all the more freely to forgive 
you. I was taken up to London at once when © 
recovered from that blow, and I have ever since 
resided at Sir Humphrey’s. I must speak to him 
of our meeting. Maybe he will be able to do 
you good.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 178.) 
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“FOLLOW ME; WE MUST CONCERT MEASURES FOR ESCAPE.” 


MONMOUTH; 
OB THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 
By the Author of “GILES EVERGREEN,” “ PRED 
PROLIO,” &c. 
—— . 

CHAPTER III.—(continued), 
jAVERSHAM looked at the 
speaker for a moment. 

“Indeed! You will take 
some dozen men and guard 
well the outside of the house,” 
said Faversham. 

Kirke stared at the com- 
mander a moment. 

" “My lord, this is not the 
treatment that I have a right to ex- 
pect.” 

“T have given you my commands, 

Am I to understand that you refuse to 

carry them ou 

“My lord, I-—” 

“ Say at once, six. If you mutiny, I 
will in one moment cause your coat to be stripped 
off, a file of men to be drawn up, and—(he rose 
up ashe said this)—upon second thoughts, you 
will go with me, 0 that I may keep a watch 
over you. Lead on, sir.” 

Rising, he waved his hand to Sir Arthur, who 
at once led the way to several small apart- 
ments, 

They were all of them scantily furnished and 
devoid of any place of concealment by which 
any person could evade a search made for them. 

Lord Faversham shrugged his shoulders, and 
glanced at Kirke, who, spite of the rebuff he 
bad met with, was searching into every nook 
and corner. 

At last they came to the library, which caused 
Ro small surprise at its being filled round with 
books and paintings. 

_A large one by Vandyke attracted the atten- 
tion of Faversham. 

“A noble painting, Sir Arthur,” 












“Tt was the gift of the royal martyr,” was the 


ly. 
ithe hats went off their heads as if by magic, 
and their heads bent lowly to the earth, 

“Forward, colonel,” said Faversham. “We 
are losing time. We should have been in 
Bridgwater by this.” 

“But, my lord——” said Kirke, unwilling to 
give up the search. 

“Forward, I say. The devil is in you since 
you got the trashing from that young rebel.” 

“ One moment, my lord,” said Sir Arthur, 

He then proceeded to unlock a casket that was 
on a table, took out a paper, and opening it, 
handed it to Faversham. 

“ Be pleased to look at that, my lord.” 

He glanced over it. 

“It is from the king, and bears the sign- 
manual, and the royal seal. It informs ali 
persons, on pain of displeasure, not to molest, or 
In any way injure Sir Arthur Kingsley, or any of 
his family. Enough ; your pardon, Sir Arthur ; 
at once your house shall be cleared.” 

Passing out, he ordered the trumpet to sound ; 
and, in a short space of time, the troops had 
again over the drawbridge. 

Again it was drawn up and peace once more 
reigned in the Grange. 

Then Sir Arthur, who had never left the 
library, went slowly to the painting that had 
been so admired, and took out three of the 
volumes from a shelf by the side of the pic- 
ture, 

Passing his hand in, he pressed upon a spring. 

The painting, as if by magic, revolved back, 
showing a flight of stairs. 

Then Sir Arthur uttered a sound like that of 
a bird, and listened. 

Presently the faint glimmer of a light was 
seen. 

And then, cautiously, at the bottom of a flight 
of steps, appeared the face of Alice. 

“Ts all well, father?” she asked. 

“Allis well. There is no one in the Grange 
but ourselves and the servants.” 


She slowly ascended the stairs, followed by 
Arthur with his drawn sword. 

Once more they stood in the library ; again 
was the secret panel closed ; again the pic- 
ture revolved into its place, the books were re- 
placed, and all was safe. 

“Follow me to the sitting-room ; ‘there we 
must concert measures for the escape of 
Arthur!” 

The apartment gained, he rang a bell. 

“Send Frank Norman to me,” he said. 

In a very short time the gamekeeper stood be- 
fore him. 

“Norman, we must use every means to get 
your young master safe to Bristol. Is there no 


| other way to reach it but by the roads ?” 


“Yes; through the forest. 
tangled path and brake.” 

“Quick, then ; bring hither one of your (suits, 
and thus disguised, you must act as guide, and 
see him safe to Bristol.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir, right gladly ; and it will not 
be well for any one to stop or molest us |” 

An hour elapsed, and Arthur was so disguised 
ey even his uncle scarcely could recognise 

‘im, 

He pressed a purse into his hand. 

“God bless thee, my boy, and send thee safe 
back,” he said. 

The tears mingled in all their eyes as they 
stood. 

Then passing out of the room, Avthur and his 
guide were soon ont into the park. 

A few minutes after they were in the dense 
mazes of the forest, safe from the pursuit or re- 
venge of Kirke.* 


I know every 





* A few words about this Kirke. He had served for some 
years at Tangier, and according to Bishop Burnet, had 
“savage by the neighbourhood of the Moors there.” 

e flag carried by his regiment in the Moorish wars had 
on {t the figure of a lamb, and when the same standard 
floated on the breezes of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, 
the country people, with bitter frony, called the murder- 
ing, plgneeripe: soldiers who marched beneath it, ‘‘ Kirke's 
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CHAPTER Iv, 
THE KING'S FAVOURITE. 
Our narrative, following the course of events, 
takes us to the Hague, where James, Duke of 
Monmotth, was then in exile. 

The gay and rollicking duke was blessed with 
great gifts of person, and Nature, perhaps, had 
never formed any being more accomplished. 

It was to this gifted’ man that Arthur Kings- 
ley was about to offer his fortunes and the 
prowess of his arm. A few days sail brought 
the voyagers to the Hague. 

Information having been sent over, as Arthur 
landed upon the quay he was met by a gentle- 
man attended by two of the duke’s servants. 

“ Arthur Kingsley,” said the person, holding 
out his hand, “ I am Lord Grey.” 

“My lord,” replied Arthur, lifting his hat, “I 
am glad to meet one so famous.” 

“You have arrived at a citical moment. There 
is now a meeting of the exiles at the duke’s 
house, and you must make one of the number.” 

“With all my heart; but some change in 
dress, my lord.” 

“Tt is not needed; the duke is no stickler 
upon points like those. And so, your servant.” 

They walked towards the duke’s house, a 
building of a very common appearance, small 
in size, but at that moment containing within 
its walls a vast amount of intrigue combined 
with wretchedncas, 

“ I will announce your arrival to the duke,” 
said Grey, as he went along the passage. “I 
can assure you a hearty welcome.” 

At this moment a hearty laugh broke upon the 
ears of both. 

“Ha! that is the duke; he is now enjoying 
his favourite game of ‘Pall Mall.’ So, your 
arm.” 

He pushed open a door at the end of the 
passage, and they found themselves in a small 
garden, 

“ Well, my lord,” and Arthur had but little 
difficulty in at once recognizing the handsome 
face and person of Monmouth as he threw down 
the ball and mallet with which he had been play- 
ing ; “by my faith, three defeats in one morn- 
ing is quite enough for any man’s patience.” 

Then, seeing Lord Grey and Arthur standing 
at a short distance, he advanced with that easy 
grace and winning smile which so distinguished 
him, 

“T can sep, my lord, that you bring me our 
long-expected friend Mr, Kingsley. I give you 
a welcome,” and he held out his hand; “itisan 
honest one, though it comes from a poor exile.” 

© Which will not last long, for your numerous 
friends in England are anxious to see your grace 
among them,” was the reply. 

“You bring me the best news I have heard 
of for a long time,” He paused for a moment. 
“Was not this the time that our friend the 
broker was to make his appearance?” 

“lt is about his time, and the knave is 
generally punctual ; but I fear he lacks gold.” 

“Ah, that is unfortunate,” replied the duke, 
“for that is the very commodity that we all 
Jack.” 

At this moment a number of gentlemen came 
into the garden, and with very great ccremony 
grected the duke. 

“Welcome all,” said the duke ; “but as our 
business is of the greatest import we will at once 
proceed to the Audience Chamber.” 

With a courtesy and grace so natural to him, 
the duke led the way to a small apartment. 

“Gentlemen,” said Monmouth, “I give you 
joy of the intelligence we have all received. 
There is now a fair prospect that not only our- 
selves but the land we are fighting for will at 
least have the Englishman's right—fair play. 
The king, my royal father, is yet young and 
healthy, and he may live——” 

At that moment a voice was heard from ont- 
side the apartment— 

“My lord ; your grace of Monmouth.” 

“ And he may live long enough to settle the 
just claims that I——” he continued, not for 
one moment heeding the interruption, when 
suddenly the door was thrown open, and a man, 
whose appearance betokened that he had tra- 
velled almost night and day, presented him- 
eelf. 


“ How now, what means this, Digby? What 








has befallen? 
has happened ?” 

The entrance of the man seemed to have 
aroused the attention of those present to a great 
degree of excitement, and every look was one of 
great and undefined anxiety. 

Crowding round the duke, they placed their 
hands upon their swords. 

The man seemed to be rallying his senses, so 
as to deliver his news with all the calmness it 
was possible for him to do. 

The countenanog of the duke, when the mes- 
senger burst into the apartment, had for the 
moment assumed a severe and somewhat alarmed 
look, but it speedily changed to the ysual smile 
that it generally wore. 

“Well, what, in the name of all that ig good, 
is ithe matter, Digby? Speak out, man,” he 
said. 

“ May it please your grace,” he said, “ I have 
news.” 

“So much the better. It is what we have 
lacked ; and, by my faith, if you bring us that, 
you gre right welcome.” 

“Your grace will pardon me if I am the 
bearer of——” 

“Of what? A mercy! one would think that 
the world was coming to an end. Gentlemen, 
why this alarm 2” 

He said this because his followers were watch- 
ing with intense anxiety every word that issued 
from the man's lips. 

“T have sad news.” 

And Digby hung down his head as though 
afraid of the intelligence he was about to com- 
municate. 

“Sad news! In the devil’s name, what is it? 
Are we not safe here ?” 

And, starting up, he was about hurrying from 
the chamber. 

“Safe, your grace!” said the men, who had 
clustered round him. 

And the next moment fifty bright swords 
glistened in the gir, while, with proud smile, 
Monmouth stood e¥ect, looking round him at the 
fearless faces and willing hands. 

There was a pause, and every eye was turned 
towards the door, as though the foe was about 
to rush in and engage in the conflict for life o 
death. : 

Monmouth himself sat gazing upon the man 
with a firm and steady eye for an instant, and 
then waved his hand. 

“The blow, my lord, is far heavier than you 
youreelf would wish to hear ; but the king, your 
royal father——” 

“The king | my father !” 

He started up, and grasping the chair, bent 
eagerly forward. 

“What of him? how is he? 
though death were on your lips! 
The king, my father, is——” 

“ Dead ! dead, my lord I" was the reply. 

For the moment Monmouth reeled, sick at 
heart, and, overcome with the fearful news, 
would have fallen forward, had not Lord Grey 
sprang to his assistance, 

It is impossible to depict the dismay and con- 
sternation that seized the circle. 

It was some time before Monmouth himself 
recovered sufficient presence of mind to raise his 
head from the shoulder of the nobleman upon 
which it had fallen. 

His heart was filled with anguish at the loss 
of him who had always been a friend and pro- 
tector even in his moments of wrath. 

At length he raised his head, and sinking back 
in his chair, for a moment buried his face in his 
hands, 

“How was this, Digby?” at length he said, in 
tones of anguish. ‘The king, my father, was 
well last week.” 

“As many others were; but death carried 
him off, and James, Duke of York, your high- 
ness’s uncle, is now James the Second, King of 
England.” 

“That shall never be!” said Arthur Kingsley. 
“ All the land will be up at this. There is our 
king, and upon this, my sword, I swear I will 
have none other. What say you, gentlemen 2” 

For an instant there seemed to be some slight 
irresolution, but the ardour of Arthur seemed to 
disperse it, and the next moment the heads were, 


What news? What calamity 


Speak, man, 
Out with it. 





ag if by magic, uncovered, the gleaming swords 
waved in the air, and the cry was— 

“ Long live James of Monmouth, the rightful 
King of England !” 

For an instant Monmouth looked round with 
a kindling eye upon the excited group. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ although the news has 
nearly prostrated me with grief, for my royal 
father, I know, loved me with a more than com- 
mon love, yet J feel that it is my duty to shake 
off all Icthargy, and at once set sail for England. 
What say you, gentlemen ?” 

Again were the swords raised, and an oath of 
fidelity and allegiance taken. 

“Thanks, my friends. It will be necessary 
that our landing should be in the west ; and I 
should think that the coast round Lyme Regis 
the very spot; but it would be as well that an 
“avant couricr’ should precede us and raise up 
the people in our favour.” 

“That duty, your grace, I will take upon my- 
self,” said Arthur Kingsley. “The barque that 
brought me over is ready for me, and I will away 
at once.” 

“This ready compliance shall not be forgotten 
when the diadem of England presses the brow of 
Monmouth,” was the reply. 

A few hours after the barque was again breast- 
ing the billows, and bearing with it Arthur 
Kingsley. 

Then Monmouth gave orders that in a few 
hours he should be ready to start for Amsterdam, 
where the three ships were in waiting for him to 
embark upon his ill-starred expedition ; but first 
he sought the room in which a man named Dare 
lived. 

This man pretended to a knowlege of that art 
which pretends to tell the future. 

On a table in the centre of the apartment 
burned a single lamp which furnished the only 
light that made the objects in the room discern- 
ible. 

‘Tbe window gurtains were drawn close, 80 as 
to entirely exclude the light of day. 

On the table, and by the side of the lamp, 
was a large bowl, in the interior of which werea 
number of circles consisting of the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
and various other cabalistic figures. 

By a silken string descending from the ceiling 
was suspended a small ring, which now re- 
mained without vibration in the centre of the 
bowl. 

On one side of the table staod the man, Dare, 
anxiously waiting the arrival of his victim. 

“The bird flutters about the net, but will fall 
into it easily because it is well baited ; the gold 
with which its rim is lined he cannot resist, 
although my neck would not rest long on my 
shoulders did he know from whence that gold 
came. Ha, ha! how well we can deceive the 
world, especially when that ‘yellow devil’ is at 
your command ; and for my revenge as well, I 
play the part of spy and traitor. If all strata- 
gem is fair in love and war, surely it must be 
so in the principle of revenge.” 

He paused and listened. 

“ Hush | he comes.” 

At that moment there sounded three loud 
knocks at the door. 

“Come in,” said Dare. 

And the next moment the door was opened, 
the heavy curtains that concealed it thrust 
aside, and the handsome form of the Duke stood 
before him, 

He had thrown a loose robe of pale blue silk 
over his dress, which added greatly to his 
already prepossessing appearance. 

“Is all prepared, Dare?” he said, in a low 
tone. “My followers are quickly assembling, 
and will be on the road to Amsterdam.” 

“Jam ready, your grace. You have to ask 
the questions, and you will receive the answers.” 

“We shall soon set sail. What are the 
chances of our success?” said the duke, 

“You must ask a more certain question. Is 
it to be death or victory ?” 

“ Well, then, is it to be death or victory!” 
said the duke, smiling. 

He spoke this in a loud voice, which the 
impostor repeated in a tone as loud 

He then made a profound obeigance to the 
Bowl. 

There was a slight vibration of the ring. 
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“It is well! the ring has moved! and, see, it 
has touched upon Nu, which is the letter for 
Vike, and which forms the great word Victory. 
Your grace will conquer.” 

“So far so good,” said Monmouth. “And in 
what part shall we land? Shall it be England 
or Scotland ?”” 

Again the mummi ‘was repeated, and the 
ting hovered over the ietter £. rr 
_“ England,” said Dare ; “the Fates are propi- 
tious.” 

“ And in what part ?” 

Again the cord vibrated until the ring settled 
upon the letter W. 

“England and the west,” said the duke. “Tt 
iswell. Dare, you have served me faithfully. 
Take this purse. Should all go well, I will 
reward you more liberally.” 

“Your grace, you overpower me with your 
kindnosses.” 

He bowed low, but it was to hide the sarcastic 
smile which at the time crosacd his face, 

“Remove all these things as speedily as pos- 
sible, for we are on the point of leaving, and I 
have reason to keep this matter private, You 
know my most scerct thoughts, Dare.” 

“Ido, my lord ; and am proud of the confi- 
dence reposed in ine.” 

_“It will be through you that I march on to 
victory.” 

And, so saying, the duke rapidly left the 
Toom. 

“Or death,” muttered the spy. 
sworn it on the gospels.” 

He gave a peculiar low whistle, and, after a 
short pause, the curtain was again pushed aside, 
and a man, whose visage proclaimed him to be 
an Italian, entered the room, and bowed low. 

“Guiseppe, pack those things in the box. We 
are about to move. They may be useful at some 
other time. That done, I have a mission for 
you to perform.” 

“Tam at the senor’s service.” 

“Quick, then. Away with that mummery.” 

“It isa mummery that will assist in making 
the scnor’s fortune, and, as that is made, my 
own will advance.” 

“Yer, it is generally so; as the master as- 
cends the ladder, the satellites fight hard to 
follow him.” 

He sat down at a small table, and, taking out 
of his breast some tablets, paused for a moment, 
and thea put down the following figures :—49, 
50, 51, while the Italian, Guiseppe, intently 
watched him, 

__ Then he enclosed the figures in a strong cover- 
ing, and, tying it round with a strong band of 
silk, looked suddenly up. 

The Italian was at that moment busily em- 
ployed in packing up the things, 

“Guiseppe, you must to England with this; the 
cutter hired to take you over is ready. When 
there you will go to the same place as you went 
before. You understand 2” 

“Yes. senor,” was the reply. 

i “And there,” placing some gold in his palm, 
there is enough to pay all personal expenses. 

Now, away, and be as secret in your going 

aboard, aye, as the unseen animal, the mole.” 

A short time after the Italian stealthily em- 
barked on board the cutter, and six day later 
Monmouth sct sail from Amsterdam to place 
the crown of England upon his head. 


CHAPTER V, 
THE HALF-WITTED BOY. 


THE rage of Kirke had been ina great measure 

subdued while Lord Faversham had the com- 

mand, but when the more important place, 
ridgewater, was to be looked after, he departed 

there, leaving the neighbourhood round the 

Grange to be looked after by Kirke and his 
lambs.” 

As the troops led by Faversham left the place, 
Kirke had dismounted, and was standing by 
is charger’s head as his commanding officer 
marched past. 

As he lifted his hat, returning the salute, he 
io grimly as Faversham rode slowly past 


“I shall now have the field to myself,” he 
TMauttercd, 


And the next moment he was about sprivaing 


“T have 





on his horse when his attention was directed 
towards the man Weston, whom he had scourged 
and driven from his troop. 

“How now, fellow,” he said, “hast thou not 
yet left this place? Did I not warn thee, ch?” 

The man looked upon him for a moment with 
4 dark and lowering brow, but the next moment 
he changed it to one of abject suppliance. 

“I did not leave this spot,” he replied, in a 
hissing tone, ‘because I felt assured of one 
thing.” 

“Hal and what was that f” 

Ar Kirke placed his hand upon his sword’s 
Lilt. 

“An assurance that the goodness of my 
colonel’s heart would ultimately pardon the 
fault that one of his men, who has served him 
long and faithfully, had committed in a moment 
of inadvertence.” 

Kirke at this appeal seemed somewhat sur- 
prised, and for a moment appeared as though 
lost in thought. 

He saw by the faces of his men that they 
wished to have their comrade once more among 
them, and he likewise felt that the addition of a 
bold, unscrupulous fellow like Weston would be 
acceptable to himself, especially as some of his 
men had lost their lives in the affray at the 
Grange. 

“Jf I take thee again into my service wilt 
thou serve me faithfully and truly? But, stay, 
what hast thou done with thyself these three 
weeks, ch ; answer me that?” 

“ Hiding in the woods in the day, and at night 
making my way well among the game. I 
warrant ine I have not fared badly ; beside that, 
I have paid more than one visit to the town of 
Bridgewater, and have news.” 

“Ab! speak. What news?” 

The man gave a look at Kirke of great signi- 
ficance, and one that he was not slow to under- 
stand, 

“Come hither, knave,” he said, “and you, 
my men, fall back out of earshot.” 

The men obeyed him, and the colonel and the 
man entered into a long and serious conversa- 
tion. 

“A pedlar sayest thou, and from on board a 
ship? How knowest thou that?” 

“T had it, so please you, from 8 man who saw 
him land at Bristol. 1 was having a cup of ale 
at an inn, when he passed hastily by, and I 
thought his way was puspicions, 

“ Suspicious—why? Say on.” 

“He stopped not to call his wares, although 
plenty of buyers were there, but resisted all their 
persuasions to show his goods, though at their 
call he stopped. He called for a cup of wine 
—wine, mark ye, colonel—and hastily went his 
way.” 

And didst follow him’ It will be well for 
thee if thou didst, and can give me news of 
him.” 

“T let him get some distance, and then 
fellowed speedily on his track, hiding at times 
behind a tree, and then by the side of hedges, 
when suddenly he plunged into the wood. 

“Well, and then,” said Kirke, impatiently. 

“He suddenly disappeared from my sight as 
though he had sunk into the ground.” 

Kirke paused for a moment, and then seemed 
as though some powerful thought had suddenly 
struck him. 

“It is something connected with that infernal 
Grange,” he muttered. “ Hark ye, Weston, take 
with you two men—Moody Jack can make one 
—and hie thee down to that roadside inn, and 
keep a good look out. My life on’t, but this 
pediar will turn up there. Away.” 

In a few minutes the trooper was mounted, 
and, attended by Moody Jack and another 
trooper, was on his way to the “ Royal Oak.” 

At the time this was taking place, there wag 
assembled round the old oak tree the warrener 
and the gamekeeper, and, deep in converse with 
them, was a man habited in the travelling ped- 
Jar’s dress of the time. 

A huge beard and whiskers covered a large 
portion of his face; he was dressed in a suit of 
dark - coloured fustian, with a high, broad- 
brimmed hat ; the eyes were dark and piercing, 
while a smile of good-humour was fluttering 
about the mouth. 

His complexion was much sunburnt, his gar- 





menta and shoes were thickly powdered with 
dust, as though he had travelled many miles, and 
there was but little to indicate the pedlar unless 
it was his pack. 

Between his legs was a wand of stout oak, 
rendered fit for defence by a steel spear head 
screwed into one end. 

The three persons appeared in deep converse, 
scarcely heeding a lad who sat at the foot of 
the tree, his hand upon a noble hound, but whose 
race is now lost. 

The lad, who seemed to be about sixteen, was 
athletic for his age. 

He was coarsely clad ; but the face was one of 
gteat beauty, and his clear blue Saxon eycs 
shone like stars ; the long golden hair fell down 
upon his shoulders in massive curls, 

He sat watching the innumerable living atoms 
that were wheeling and circling about in the 
golden radiance of the sunbeams, while ever and 
anon a low, vacant laugh broke out, which plainly 
told those who watched him that God's gift of 
intellect had been impaired. 

The noble, gaunt hound that lay close by, 
seemed as though it were sleeping at his feet ; 
but at every movement of the witless one, it 
unclosed its eyes with a restless, uneasy mo- 
tion. 

The life of this poor, witless boy had been one 
of great sorrow ; a fright that had seized his 
mother before he was born had fallen upon the 
brain, which, as he grew up, gradually developed 
itself ; and by the time that he had reached the 
age of twelve, he had only been known as 
« Witless Phil.” 

How the poor mother watched her half-de- 
mented boy, it is needless to tell; but her 
affection for him appeared to grow stonger and 
stronger as his dire affliction seemed the more 
apparent. 

Occasionally gleams of intellect broke forth. 

All around fondly hoped that, perhaps, he might 
some day overcome his aad mental affliction. 

But, no ; he heeded nothing but the dog that 
had attached itself to him, and with his com- 
panion he wandered about all the day long. 

At last the poor mother was laid in the lonely 
churchyard, and Witless Phil would have be- 
come a waif upon the parish had not the kind 
and gentle mistress of the Grange taken him 
under her fostering protection. 

While the parties we have mentioned were 
thus engaged a fifth person joined them ; it was 
no less than the yeoman, John Broadbent, who 
now came suddenly up. : 

The foaming ale cup was passing round, when 
the attention of all parties was aroused by the 
sudden starting up of Witless Phil, and deep 
growling of the hound, who had placed himself 
before the lad as though he anticipated danger 
to him. 

“ How now ! how now ! what’s amiss, Prince?” 
said Frank Norman. “ What’s in the wind, 
Phil?” 

The boy listened for a time, and then, burst- 
ing into his usual idiotic laugh, said— 

“Soldiers | soldiers !” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words than 
Weston, at the head of the two troopers, rode 
upon tie scene. 

“Halloa, what do these pestilent knaves here? 
Speak, you fellow,” he said, addressing the * 
yeoman. 

“Fellow in your teeth,” retorted the bold 
yeoman. 

“I have a score to settle with you, my fine 
fellow,” said the trooper. 

“Ah, well, when you have settled the one up 
there (and he pojnted to the inn) I shall be 
ready for you, my gay lad ; spite of your sword 
and your pop-guns, I'll find you some work to 
do; with this stout arm and good oaken staff 1 
shall make that tin pot ring about your head 

in.” 

“ Ha, ha! well said, honest John ; and if thou 
needest a backer at that, count upon mc as one,” 
said Frank Norman. 

“Hal! do you defy us? Know you not we are 
Kirke’s Lambs ?” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 184.) 
eg 

Nots.—The Coloured Picture given last week, ene 
titled “ The Fight for the Standard,” illustrates a scene 
tn the new tale, “ Monmuuth.” 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


—+—. 
No, XVI—JAMES WOLFE, 


@eIAMES WOLFE, who fell so glori- 
ously in his thirty-third year, at the 
captare of Quebec, from which glori- 
ous day, in our annals, dates the 
establishment of British dominion 
in Canada, was the son of a worthy 

tleman who held the rank of 

ieutenant-colonel in the army. 

His merit must have been 
for he poasessed neither family in- 
terest nor political influence, yet he 
achieved a remarkably rapid rise in 
the ranks of his profession. 

After attaining his forty-second year, he married 
and settled quiet ni down at Westerham, in Kent, at 
the vicarage of which perish his son James was born, 
on the day after New Year's Day, 1727. 

Ina more commodions mansion in the same parish, 
to which their parents shortly afterwards removed, 
was ed the childhood of James and his younger 

brother Edward, 

There was not more than a year’s difference be- 
tween their ages, and their mutual attachment was 
of the closest character. 

They were both delicate, sensitive children, whose 
precarious health caused their mother many an anxi- 
ous hour ; but they grew up intoardent and fearless, 
though not robust boys. ae 

James enjoyed but little of his-father’s society 
during his boyhood, for the lieutenant-colonel, after 
‘8 term of leave of absence, which-was granted to him 
on the occasion of his marriage, was obliged to be 
constantly with his regiment. : 

But when he occasionally visited his family, he 
had many a tale to tell of Iborough and Prince 
Eugene that kindled the latent ambition of the boy. 

« When James was twelve years old, and at school 
wt Srosawichy; war broke out between England and 
Wepain. 2 





Amongst other preparations, orders were issued 
for raising six additional regiments of marines, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wolfe received his commission as 
colonel of the first of these regiments, 

A great encampment also was formed upon 
Blackheath, which had no slight attraction for 
ca) hero, at school in the immediate neighbour- 


He had the greatest delight in military and 
naval spectacles, and began to long for the day, 
now not far distant, when 


displays, 

rest was the joy of England, when, in March, 
a the news arrived of Vernon's victory at Porto 

ello. 

He was the hero of the time. 

Innumerable were the medals struck to tu 
ate “ the British glory revived in Admiral Vernon.” 

‘These medals were of abominable workmanship ; 
but such was the demand for them, that upwards of 
one hundred varieties of them are ‘now preserved in 
the Britiah Museum. 

When the hero's birthday came round, it was 
celebrated throughout the land with bonfires and 
illuminations, marrowbones and cleavers, and all 
other engines of popular acclamation, 

The inhabitants of a parish in Cornwall chose this 
curious expedient for indicating their admiration of 
Hie:here of the honr—they elected him their church- 
‘warden 

Such was the enthusiastic inspiration filling all 
the air which ratified young Wolfe’s determination 
to follow the noble profeasion of arms. 

The patriotic frenzy was stimulated by the 
timely appearance of Glover's beautiful. Pallad, 
“ Admit Foster's Ghost.” Alluding to it, a wit 
of the day eaid— ‘ 

“The patriots ery it up, the courtiers cry;it down, 
and the hawkera cry it up and down.” 

An army of 10,000 men was collected in the Isle 
of Wight ander Lord Cathcart. To this force 
Colonel Wolfe was appointed adjutant-general. 
James was most us to accompany his father. 
The boy's strong will could not be subdued by the 
mother’s anxious remonstrance, and the colonel was 
induced to take the young volunteer with him tothe 


camp. 

The force was ordered for foreign service. In a 
remarkably affectionate letter written to his mother 
from Newport, he said— 

“Papa and I are just now going on board, but, I 
believe, shall not eail this fortnight, in. which tithe, 
if I can get ashore at Portsmouth or any other town, 
I will certainly write to you, and when we are gone, 
by crery ship we meet, because I know it is my 


duty. ides, if it was not, I would do it out of 
— ; eon 





he should be no longer | 
@ mere spectator, but an active performer in similar | : 


“Tam sorry to hear that your head is so bad, 
which, I fear, is caused by your being eo melan- 
choly ; but, pray, dear mamma, if Pine love me, don’t 
give you! up to fears for us. I hope, if it please 

‘we shall soon see one another, which will be 
the hap) iest day that ever I shall see.” 

This vich effusion, which is, perhaps, in no way 
remarkable, beyond its passionate outburste of affec- 
tion, was carefully proverved by his mother. 

And every letter of her son’s, to either his father 
or herself, was, one by one, added to her store, until, 
nineteen years after the date of this his first one, his 
last letter, written on the eve of his glorious victory 
and sublime death, completed the collection. 

‘Wolfe fell seriously ill, and it became necessary 
to put him ashore at Portsmouth. 

‘his was fortunate for him; for had he accom- 
panied the expedition which sailed to Carthagena, 
ia Sout America, he would, in all probability, have 

ed, 

The troops endured the most terrible sufferings, 
to which the seasoned veteran, Colonel Wolfe, him- 
self almost became a prey. 

James returned to the Greenwich school, and be- 
came the friend and protector of John Jervis, alittle 
boy six years his junior, who afterwards became the 
great Admiral Lord St. Vincent. 


“Jacky Jervis” was a hardy youngster, with 
considerable thirst for salt water, though his father, 
the treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, fe 
for the law. 


lesigned him 





PORTRAIT OF JAMES WOLFE, 


“What are you going to be, Master Jacky ?” 
asked the old coachman of the boy, who sat beside 
him on the box one day when the family was driving 
out. 
~ “A lawyer, I believe,” was the answer, 

“Oh, don’t, Master Jacky,” rejoined the blant 
driver, “for lawyers are always rogues.” 

Towards the end of 1741, James Wolfe was at 
Westerham, and was in the garden with two youth- 
fal companions, John and George Warde, at whose 
house he was on a visit. 

Mr. Warde came out of the house, and handed to 
his visitor a ‘large letter superscribed “‘ On His 
Majeaty’s Service,” which, on being opened, was 
found to contain the young soldier's commission 
as second lieutenant in his father's regiment of 
marines. 

After Wolfe's glorious death, the owner of the 
estate erected a monument, which still remains on the 
scene of this incident. 

Ita pedestal has the following inscription— 


“ Here first was Wolfe with martial ardour fired, 
Here first with glory’s brightest flame inspired ; 
This spot #0 sacred will for ever claim 
A proud alliance with its hero’s name.” 


Wolfe never actually served in the marines. In 
a few weeks he exchanged his commission for one 
in the line—in the regiment which is now the 
Twelfth Foot. 

Wolfe first carried the colours of his regiment at 
a grand review at Blackheath, ere the British army 
started off to the Continent to engage in the war 
with France, which had just broken out. 

Judging by his manly air and lofty stature, those 


{Sox 1, 1870, 
who did not know him would have sup him to 
be much more than fifteen years old. Nor was this 


mature ap} joe of age lessened by the 
Nered wig, Thich, according to the ‘ablon of the 
time, concealed his own hair, which was red. ‘ 

From Blackheath the troops marched direct to 
the Thames, whence they embarked for Ostend. 

For a considerable time his regiment lay in Ghent, 
in winter gnetere Ghent was a strongly-fortified 
place, and Wolfe, taking advantage of this circum- 
stance, deyoted himself, with the aid of such tuition 
as he could procure, to the study of fortification. 
Between business and amusement, his time was 
fully occupied, and his cheerfulness may be inferred 
from this from a letter to his mother :— 

“You desire to know how I live. 
as to eating, rather too w 
may come to. For drink I 
there is very good rum and brandy in this place, 
and‘cheap, if we have a mind to take a little sneaker 
now and then at night just to warm us. 

“This place is full of officera, and we never want 
company. I £ te the play once or twice a week, 
and talk a little with the ladies, who are very civil, 
and talk French.” 

In the spring Wolfe’s regiment, with the rest of 
the force of which it formed a part, marched inland 
to the seat of war. On the march he writes to his 
mother— 

' “T am now doing, and have done ever since we 
encamped, the duty of an adjutant. I was afraid 
when I first undertook it that the fatigue would be 
too much for me, but now I’m used to it I think it 

' will agree very well with me. At least, I hope 
£0. 


It was at the great Battle of Dettingen that Wolfe 
was first under fire. We condense from a long letter 
to his father his own account of this most important 
event in his it career, 

“The third and last attack was made by the foot 
on both sides. We advanced towards one another, 
the men in high spirits and very impatient for 
fighting. 

“The major and I (for we had neither colonel nor 
lieutenant-colonel—and Wolfe, be it recollected, was 
but sixteen years of age), before they came near, 
were employed in begging and ordering the men 
not'to fire at too great a distance, but to keep it 
till the enemy should come near us; but to no 
pu . The whole fired when they thonght they 
could reach them, which had like to have ruined us. 
We did very little execution with it, 

' 80 goon as the French saw we they 
all fell down, and when we had ‘fi they up, 
and marched close to us in tolerable good order, and 
gave ue a brisk fire, which put us in some disorder 
and made us give way a Tittle, particularly ours and 
eve or three more regiments who were in the hottest 
of it. 8 ney 

“However, we soon rallied again, and attack 
them with great fury, which ‘gained us s complete 
istory, and forced the enemy to retire in grest 

jaste. 

| “His majesty was in the midst of the fight; and 
the Duke of Cumberland (the king’s son) behaved 
as bravely as a man could do. He had a musket 
shot through the calf of his leg. 

“TJ had several times the honour of speakin to 
him just as the battle began, and was often afraid 
of his being dashed-to pieces by the cannon balls.” 

The sixteen-year-old ensign seems to have had no 

apprehension of his own danger. : 

‘e gave his orders with a great deal of calmness, 
and seemed quite unconcerned. 

As a reward of his behaviour at this fight, Wolfe 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, coupl 
with the adjutancy, the arduous “acting” duties of 
which we have already seen him discharging ere he 
had been a soldier for twelve months. 

Brave men are generally playfal, and with a good 
humoured vein in their composition. ~ 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find James 
Wolfe thus writing about certain ladies to his 
brother Ned. We have his boyish career at that 
doubly appropriate paint when the first fiutterings 
of the gentle passion conspired with his first experi- 
ene, of the realities of war to “make a man of 

im” tt 
“Tam glad you find the mantua maker pretty. I 
thought ao, I assure you. I give upall pretension® 
Pray use her kindly. Doubtless you love the com- 
pany of the fair sex. If you should happen to £0 
where Miss Leabourg is, pray don’t fall in love with 
her. I can’t give her up tamely. Remember, To 
your rival, I’m also in some pain about Miss vee 
‘Admire anywhere else, and welcome (except rt 
Widow Bright). Miss Patterson is yours, if you a 
her ; so is the little staring girl in‘ the chapel wil 
£20,000.” Bospia, is 

His rise in his profession wag’ rapid, ‘ae 
Quebec he fell in the moment of victory, corer, 
with glory. er 

(To be contidued, Commenced in No. 1689 


2. I assure you 
considering what we 
lon’t_ much care; but 
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“Mr, MoLEsworruy requests the pleasure of your 


company on ——day next, at the ‘ Hunter’s Rest.’” 
Such was the cironlsr issued to all our old friends 
by the good old Antiquarian, and every man of the 
little Society was there. 

Hearty were the greetings that passed all round, 

“Well, landlord, have you any stranger to intro- 
duce? I mean a man who can give us a good tale 
to celebrate our re-assembling UNDER THE OLD 
Oak Tree.” 

“Yes, sir; there's a travelling pedlar in doors, 
who, according to his own 
account, has seen strange 


“Ask him to favour us 
by eee our Society.” 
a 


minutes the 


bench, and, after a little 
pressing, he consented to 
tell them a tale about— 


THE SHADOW ON THE 
WALL. 


Iwas a r travelling 
pedlar, and my road la. 
across the dreary Welc 
mountains. 


Thad been afoot since 
morning, and the day was 
now drawing to a close. 

There was a smell of 
coming rain in the air; 
overhead the sun sank 
sullenly amid masses of 

clouds; and a 
wind blew bleakly 
over the distant hills. 
month was the 
month of December—tho 
saddest. month in all the 
year! 

Thad in my possession 
a valuable necklace which 
a rich merchant had en- 
trusted me with to dispose 
of, and which I carried 
in a black leather bag, 
secured to my waist by an india-rubber belt. 

Tam not ashamed to own that the consciousness 
of having such property about me made me, perhaps, 
more cautious than usual, and heightened my 
ey to reach some place of shelter before night- 


Impelled by this feeling I walked on faster, and 

ually increased my pace to a steady trot. Still 

ad stretched unbrokeuly for miles on miles, 

and still, look where I would, I could discover no 
signs of any habitation whatever. 

What was I todo? Icould not return, and yet 
to spend tis night under the open sky with the 
nec! in my keeping was not to be thought of. 
As this conviction settled on my mind, I sat down 
on a heap of stones by the roadside, and wiped ay 
the perspiration which covered my face, and whic 
Inow became aware of for the first time. 

The deepening of the grey twilight, and the swift, 
stealthy, onward creep of the shadows of the trees, 
which seemed to gather thick and fast about the 
place where I sat, warned me to cut my reflections 
short, and to determine my plan of action before 
twilight vanished and the blackness of a winter's 
night blotted out all tokens of the road. 

There was barely enough light left for me to see 
my own hand, but [ strained my eyes tothe utmost, 
determined to make the best of what little time was 
yet mine, 

In the farewell gleam of daylight I advanced 


further on ina tal line from the spot where 
Thad been sit! 


In the farewell gleam of daylight I sprang up 
m my crouching posture, and with difficulty sup- 
pressed a ery of triumph, 


‘evita, 


| abruptly as if I was descending a hill. 


| scarce knew 








Found ! 

Yes ! here was a path at last ; here it began, con- 

tinued, wound on sinuous and struggling, till I could 
no longer follow it ! 
So, after satisfying myself that my bag was safe, 
and tightening my belt to make assurance doubly 
sure, f set off on my newly-discovered path, the 
unknown path in the Welch mountains. 

On a sudden the road began to slope down 
As I still 

giddily, breathlessly, something—I 
what—made me stop and turn round, 

The one impression most strongly produced on 
my mind was distrust—distrust of the darkness, 
and of my defenceless state. A moment ago, and 
the silence was at its deepest ; now, I fancied that 
it was disturbed. 

Disturbed !—but_ how? and by what? I could 
not tell. But as I stood, with my ears painfully 
strained, and every nerve in my body on the rack, 
I heard a noise, so faint, so restless, that I even 
doubted whether it was real, or merely the creation 
of my distempered fancy. 

Another moment or more passed so—and I heard 
it again ; heard it in the direction of my resting- 
place. 

It seemed like the sound of a footfall—the delibe- 
rate, clumsy footfall of some person who shuflled in 





followed it, 








his walk, “Yet, for the effect it had upon me, it 





MERCIFUL HEAVENS! WAS THE SHADOW OF A 


might have been the march of an ar! 
tramp of countless ranks in battle arra; 

L listened, speechless, voiceless, motionless. The 
night was heavier than ever, but my eyes got 
accustomed to the gloom; and though the mysteri 
ous darkness was round me still, the terror of it was 
gone. 

All my senses were absorbed in the one sense of 
hearing. 

Had a friend greeted me, I should not have known 
him, Had a shelter been offered me on the spot, I 
could not have availed myself of it. 

The noise rose once more, louder than I had 
heard ‘t yet—then died—softly, softly ; died away, 
and was lost in the distance. 

Then the blood rushed tumultuously to my heart, 
and I breathed freely again. 

Without giving myself an instant to think—with- 
out attempting to account for the fear that mastered 
med tore madly down the hill at the top of my 
speed. 

Pon reaching the bottom, a feeling of bewilder- 
ment, dizziness, utter idiocy overcame me; and I 
flung myself full length on the grass. 

How long I remained in this position I know not, 
Iremember the rising of the wind among the trees 
—the slight, scarcely perceptible falling of a few 
drops of rain on my upturned face—and the effect 
of ay ning my energies, of rousing me from my 
stupor, which even trifles like these wrought in me 
immediately. 

T arose, felt for my bag, which still hung safely 
at my side, and mechanically pushed onward. But 
vigorous gait failed me; I walked like a 


y—the seried 
















When I got to the end of the path, after the 
lapse of some five minutes, I found myself opposite 
a low, barn-like-looking building, which stood on 
an eminence where the ground slanted up above the 
turf. 

I managed to make out this much, though I could 
literally see nothing. 

The darkness was intensified a hundred times 
round this house (so tocall it) ; the ing, settled 
stillness brooded hungrily over its thatched roof and 
wooden gates, where rank weeds grew thickly in 
every fissure. 

Much as I disliked the prospect of spending the 
night outside, the thought of taking refuge in such 
an asylum pleased me even less, 

While I lingered without the enclosure which 
separated the house from the road, my meditations 
were interrupted. 

A gleam of light shone in the window in front of 
me, wavered a minute, and vanished; then I heard 
footsteps. 

Slowly they travelled along the passage to the 
door and stopped. 

Next came a rattling of bolts, and the clanging of 
an iron chain. 

I waited, with my grasp involuntarily tightening 
on my bag. ‘ 

The door opened—lingered ajar—and a skinny 
arm and hand stole round the side of it, pushing 
it over some weeds which hindered it from working 
freely on the hinges, 

Then appeared another 
hand holding a coarse, 
tallow candle, the light of 
which revealed to me the 
figure of an old woman 
completly and consis- 
tently dirty all over. 

Her withered, wrinkled 
face turned inquisitively 
towards mine; her dim 
eyes peered vacantly at 
me; her husky, croaking 
voice muttered— 

“ What do you want ?” 

“T am a pedlar, andl 
have come a long way. 
Can you give me a bed 
for the night ?” 

“Eh?” said the dirty 
old woman, with her hand 
at her ear, 

“Tama lar,” I re- 
peated, raising my voice, 
Rind have salable pro? 
perty which——” 

I checked myself, with 
a curse on the heedless 
tongue that had betrayed 
me. 

For I saw—what none 
but aclose observer woul:| 
have noticed—a sudden 
startling change in the 
old een at the one 
word “ property.” 

“Bed,” Uoceked the 
hag, with fiendish alac- 
rity ; “to be sure, sir. And supper before? ai 
breakfast the next morning? Surely, yes, sir; y: 

es." 
2 I hesitated, while she held the candle above her 
head, and anxiously awaited my answer. 

“Tm a poor widow woman,” whined the husky 
voice; “a feeble widow woman, that’s what I ani. 
And alone, ah! so much alone in this miserab|: 
place. Won't the dear, kind gentleman let me earn 
an honest penny, by stepping in and staying til! 
morning? The dear gentleman 'll never miss thu 
money, and it’s bad luck with me, and——” 

I lifted my hand. 

The husky voice ceased abruptly, and the dim 
eyes peered at me more inquisitively than ever. 

“Ts there any one with you?” 

“ Not a soul, sir.” 

I looked at her keenly by the light of the flicker- 
ing candle; looked, and inwardly laughed at my 
cowardice. 

My mind was made up. 

Instinct warned me to turn back from the hou: 
self respect bade me stay, and confront whatever 
might betide me with a man’s courage, a man’s im- 
moveable composure, 

«T will rest here,” I said ; “but mind, I mean to 
leave at daybreak.” 

“Leave when you please, sir.” 

“Good. You will give me a clean bed ?” 

“Come in, sir,” said the old woman, “come in, 
and see it for yourself.” 

I followed her down the passage and into a sort of 
kitchen, with a deal dregser running along one side 
of it, and on the other a window, in the rear of whiclt 
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“This way, sir,” she said, seeg me disposed to 
linger where I was. 

‘urning round, I obeerved another door on my 
left hand, a door that led into an inner room. 

T looked back on the neglected yard, hesitated, I 
hardly knew why; then, preceded by the woman, 
entered what I presumed was to be my sleeping 
apartment. 
are first object that my eyes sought for was the 


There it was, sure enough ; a small trackle-bed- 
stead in a corner, the bed itself covered by a woollen 
quilt. 

Clean? 

Yes. No fault to be found so far ; the sheets white 
and unsoiled; the blankets free from even 4 sug- 
gestion of patch or darn, and looking almost like 
new. 

But as to the place itself, I did—no I did not like 
it, I honestly confess that I did not like it. 

The longer I remained in it the more the dislike 
grew upon me. 

To begin with, it was dreadfully damp; so damp, 
in fact, that I actually shivered. 

The broken roof had been rudely mended by the 
sum! process of stopping up the holes with 
layers of unseasoned wood, in the crevices of which 
clustered long fungi, which, drooping downward, 
waved fantastically to and fro with every breath of 
air that stirred them. 

The solitary window, with a rusty bar running 
crosswise along ite length, was slimy and rotten. 

A pause and silence. 

The old woman had moved near the door, one of 


her hands resting on the latch, the other fidgeting | #l 


with a large mer: 


Our gaze met. 

How I loathed the cunning glance she gave me ! 

“ Excuse me,” I said, with some reluctance ; “ but 
you really can’t expect me to aleep in a such bed.” 
euer eyes brightened, her mouth closed tight and 


“There's nothing to be afraid of,” she answered. 

I crossed the room and caught her by the arm. 

“ You wretch I” I exclaimed. 

I stopped, with the awful suspicion on my mind, 
and choking my utterence. 

My gmap slipped from her arm; my eyes dwelt 
on her with a piercing scrutiny, as though to dissi- 
pate or confirm at once the idea that haunted me. 

“You are strong,” I said; “you are certainly a 
powerful woman. A very powerful woman, as 
things go.” 

“ih ? she grunted, apparently relapsing into her 
former deafness. 

" “T remarked that you are a strong woman,” I 
said, sitting down on the bed with as much coolness 
** he grinned » ghastly grin in repl 

e grinned a gi grin in reply. 

M: esas followed her about with an uneasiness 
which could not brook that she should be a moment 
absent from my sight. 

She now walked towards the grate for the put 
of restoring a straggling chair to its proper place. 
The grate put a thought into my head. 

“Before going to bed I should like to have a fire 
lighted,” I said, pointing to it as I spoke. “You 
must have plenty of wood on io, ground, and it 
need not occupy you long. Will you please to light 
it directly ?” 

Her face fell at the question, and her eyes 
drooped. 

“A fire? Why, it’s not cold.” 

“T am the best judge of that, and J prefer to have 
a fire.” 

She waited a minute, eyed me suspiciously, and 
then went out into the yard at the back of the house. 

I could just distinguish her moving figure through 
tho blurred window-pane. 

Directly she was away, [ hurried into the onter 
room, and peeped into every nook and corner with 
a curiosity which I did not attempt to control. 
I beheld nothing worth mentioning, however, and 
was about to withdraw, when, by the light of the 
guttering candle, I saw a very remarkable piece of 
furniture lying in an angle beneath a sort of cup- 

|, or press. 

It was a large axe, such as might be used for 
chopping fire-wood ; a strange weapon, as it seemed 
to me, for such a place as this, 

I took it up, crept back into the inner room again, 
and carefully hid it under the mattress of my bed. 
Awhile ago I had felt hot, then as unaccountably 
cold ; but now both these sensations were gone. 

The hand with which I folded the coverlid 
smoothly down did not tremble; the gare which I 
fixed on the door did not falter; the revulsion that 
had taken place within me calmed me, steadied me, 
restored me, mind and body, to myself. 

I bad not been a minute too quick on my errand, 
for, hardly had I sat dowm, than the door creaked, 
and the woman re-appeared, with s pile of wood in 

her arms, 








I never epoke or stirred, but sat quietly on the 
edge of the bed. 

She kindled the fire, heaped on the wood, and 
blew the whole into a huge flame that shot roaring 
up the chimney, accompanied by rolling smoke and 
8 train of sparks. 

As she knelt, the dirt on her shoes set me 
thinking. 

“I want te ask you something,” I said. “Had 
you been out to-night, before I came?” 

“Yes.” 

I might have foretold it, yet my heart sank with- 
in me at the answer. 

“Not on the mountains? Not alone, in the 
dark ?” 

“Yes; on the mountains: in the dark—and 
alone.” 

Not another word was spoken between us. Me- 
chanically I dragged a chair to the hearth, and 
sitting down before the fire, began to ponder on all 
that had occurred since my arrival. 

The wotnan, after disappearing for a moment 
into the outer room, emerged again, and asked me 
if I would have supper—“ a bit of bread and cheese, 
and a monthful of beer.” 

It is needless to say that I declined the tempting 
offer, and then watched her shuffle off with the 
feet pealls g of satisfaction I had experienced that 
night. 

e had previously informed me that she did not 
intend to go to bed, as she must finish her work, 
and had plenty to do, 

The night stole on; it must now have been close 
on midnight, and yet I felt no inclination to 


leep. 

‘The very thought of lying on the bed brought 
the picture on my mind of travellers murdered in 
their slumber—of secret assassinatione—and of 
swift, silent burials afterwards under the pale rays 
of the moon, 

I was chilled and saddened. The dead silence 
deepened the eolitude of the room inexpresaibly. Up 
to this time, I had been sitting with my back to the 
door by which I had entered. I presently shifted 
my seat so as to face it, 

The fire was burning low in the rusty iron grate. 
Partly because it twas a fire, and, therefore, sug- 
gestive of life and companionship, I was loth to let 
it burn out; and, stooping down, I threw a fresh 
log on the smouldering ashes. It caught imme- 
diately, and the steady flame shone full upon me. 
As I turned my eyes from it, I happened to glance 
towards the open door, and saw— 

A shadow on the wall ! 

The wall was the wall of the outer room; the 
shadow was the woman's. 

She must have been sitting somewhere between 
the fire and the wall, for I could see her shadow 
plainly. 

How long I sat watching it I cannot tell. It 
might have been only for a moment; it might have 
been for many minutes together. 

What roused me at last, wrought me up toa vivid 
knowledge of what was passing, was a quick, 
wondrous, electrifying transformation of the shadow 
into something very different from its former self; 
or, rather, I should explain my meaning better by 
saying that the old shadow had vanished, and a 
new one had taken its place. 

I had been occupied hitherto with the shadow 
of a woman; but this shadow, this—merciful 
Heavens !—was the shadow of a man! 

A man, sinew. and vigorous, A ian with rough, 
shaggy hair, and thick-set figure (I saw all this in 
silhouette, mind!), and whose arm seemed to be 
fumbling at his waist as if in quest of a weapon. 

I still looked on breathlessly ; and slowly and 
steadily I saw the arm swing upward, aud the fine, 
rounded outline of a knife. 

My heart seemed to sfind still. 

An icy chill, as of death itself, stole all over me, 
as I crept, with the vigilant sound-subduing creep 
of a midnight burglar, to the side of my bed. 

In an instant I had hold of the axe. 

The very touch of it, the mere contact of the 
wooden handle with my circling fingers, thrilled me, 
maddened me with a savage joy that left no scope 
for any other sensation whatever. 

I seized the blazing log from the fire, and walked 
firmly to the door. 

And there he stood—his disguise of woman flung 
aside, his useless wig hanging over a chair, con- 
fessedly a man; with the cruel eyes of my hostess, 
her painted face, her heavy tread, stood—his hea 
thrown back, the murderous knife in his strong 
right hand ! A 

The shock of my sudden appearance caused him 
to recoil and stagger back before me. 

In a moment he recovered, and attacked me. 

Our struggle, although short, was terrific. 

I remember a confused, leaping figure entwined 
with mine; the hot, panting breath, as of some 
enraged animal; and the swift whir and fall of my 








axe—merciless, pitileas—once, twice, three times; 
then the relaxing of his cfforts, their cessation, and 
the tumbling forward of a lifeless, mutilated body. 
The dawn of a December morning broke mistily 
through the window, as I leant, half-fainting against 
a chair, and the day was tairly abroad ere I could 
rally from the fatigue consequent on the excitement 
I had undergone. 

When, at the last, I nerved myself and ventured 
to look down, there, just beneath the window where 
the candle had glimmered on me, a lonely wanderer 
outside, there, mangled and cold, and disfigured by 
many a wound, I saw him lying dead. 

I ‘gave information to the authorities, and a 
coroner’s jury acquitted me of blame; but I shall 
never forget that fearful Shadow on the Wall. 

. 


Having concluded the tale, every one drank the 
lar’s health, and he was welcomed as one of the 
lety. 
Mr. Molesworthy then addressed the meeting on 
the subject of their summer gatherings, and cx- 

reased a hope that the members would not fail to 
te regular in their attendance. 3 

Mr. Swisher volunteered to give them all noticu 
the day before each meeting, so that no one migit 
have the excuse of forgetfulness ; and, after some 
other resolutions had been passed, the gentlemen 
separated, 

(To be continued). 


U eee. 
HONORIA’S PROTEGE. 


CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 

> E scented danger at once, and 
crept under the window, 
which happened to be raised 

a few inches. A 

The two men sat close by it. 
“It is useless to plead, per- 
suade, or threaten,” Vaughan 

was saying ; “ Honoria has a 
will of her own, and can be as stubborn as 5 
mule on occasion. She would not marry you if 
it were to save my life.” 

Creslyn laughed sardonically. - 

“Tam going to run away with Honoria,” and 
he laughed after his old, wicked fashion again. 
“There is a little chapel in the woods about four 
miles from here, and I know of @ parson who will 
tie the knot, and ask no questions. I have also 
seen two or three desperate characters lnrking 
about the neighbourhood, who might be hired to 
help us. You must be away from home, pretend 
to get hurt, and send for Honoria. When we are 
really man and wife, and there is no help for it, 
I think she will be ready to submit to the in- 
evitable.” : 

Their conversation was continued, but in 60 
low a tone that our hero could only catch 
an occasional word. He lingered a long tine, 
hoping to learn when they intended putting 
their scheme into execution, but was unable w 
form any conception from what was said. 

Near noon of the next day, he paid a fiying 
visit to the Black Hole. But two of the amiable 
trio were there—Slippery Jim and Grizzly Jake. 

Slippery Jim was in the best of humours, aud 
gave Harry a boistcrous grecting. 

“T’ve a bit of news for you, my trusty pal. I 
met that black-whiskered fellow that stops with 
the senator, in the north road, this morving. He 
wants to hire me to run off with some gal or 
other. He must have known I was one 0 te 
‘brothers.’ Them cyes o' his'n are powerful 
sharp. Fan alive, myram’un,eh! We il steal 
the old man’s money, and run away with his 
niece, for I s’pect’s she’s the identical one.’ 

Harry could hardly restrain himself. _ 

“When are you going to do that little job for 
Creslyn ?” he asked. % 

“Don't know. I’m to meet him ag’in at three 
this afternoon. He pays like a prince.” 

The young man found there was no more to 
learn, and go hurried back to his dutics. 

He made futile efforts to sce Honoria, and pat 
her on her guard, but she was inaccessible, an' 
closely kept her room. 

Just at twilight, a close carriage dashed » 
before the door, There were two men 00 the 
box. One of them saw Kitty, gpd made en 
hurried communication. The fmid gave aay 
scream as she listened, and then ran up to 
mistress’s room as fast as her trembling lim! 
would take herjthere, 
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“Quick, quick!” she cried. “Oh! good 

ious! Master’s got throwed from his horse, 

and hurt.awful. He’s sent for you to come 
straight to him.” 

Honoria turned pale ; she could not doubt 
the truth of this story. There was no reason 
why she should. So she put on her bonnet and 
shawl, hurried down-stairs, and took her plaee 
in the carriage that was waiting, all before she 
had recovered from the first emotions of surprise 
and consternation. 

Some errand called Harry to the front of the 
house, just in season to catch a glimpse of her 
face through the carriage window. He looked 
at the men on the box, and saw that they were 
Slippery Jim and Grizzly Jake in disguise. He 
instantly realised what was about to be done. 

It was too late to warn her. Slippery Jim 
had already taken up the reins, and.none of the 
men-servants were by to lend their aid should a 
struggle ensue. Bo the young man, acting on 
the first impulse that entered his mind, clam- 
\ered up on the back of the carriage, taking 
advantage of an opportunity when the attention 
uf his former “ pals” was diverted, 

He took time enough for mature deliberation, 
as they rolled along the lonely country road. 

The shadows of night blackened and deepened, 

They must have ridden nearly three miles, 
when, convinced that the proper moment for 
action had arrived, Harry crawled cautiously to 
the top of the carriage. 

Slippery Jim’s head presented a fair mark, 
being clearly defined against the darkness, 

Harry levelled the pistol, with which he had 
fuvided himself in case of just such an 
emersency, took deliberate aim, and fired. Slip- 
pery Jim fell like a log. 

Grizzly Jake turned, with a cry of rage and 
fear, and the young man grappled with him. 

Tt was a desperate strugele. 

He wrenched one of his arms clear, and dealt 
Grizaly Jake a powerful blow with the butt of 
his pistol, that laid the burglar stunned and 
Ueeding at his feet. 

All this had occupied but a very few mo- 
menta, 

ae wonder, the horses had stood perfectly 
quiet. 

Harry wrenched open the carriage door. 

Houoria sat trembling and cowering within, at 
loss to know what was going on about her. 
_She caught a glimpse of Harry's face, and 
tuen sprang into his arms with a hysterical cry. 

“Isit you? Oh, I am so glad.” 

He held her to his heart. 

The barriers of pride and reserve were broken 
en for ever, His love sould put itaelf into 

ords, 

She heard his passionate ejaculations, but only 
clung the closer to him. 

“Tnever knew, until this moment, how much 
Icare fur you,” was all that she said. 

“Honoria,” he whiapered, “it secms most 
fitting that we should love cach other. I am 
Hany Vane Hazelhurst, and joint heir with you 
tothe great Hazelhurst estate. The mystery of 
those mysterious half coins is explained.” 

She breathed a long sigh of relief. 

Then questions came thick and fast, and he 
Was compelled to tell her the whole story of 
ee treachery, and her uncle’s complicity 
n it. 

When it was told, he tumbled Slippery Jim 
anl Grizzly Jake into the carriage, that they 
night be left at the village, and then took up 
the reing, 

Afterward, he drove direct to the chapel in 
the moods, being well acquainted with its where- 
about 

He and Honoria were married. 

Creslyn and Vaughan were awaiting the 
arrival of the carriage in a state of extreme 
impatience, 

It would be difficult to depict their rage and 
anezement when they learned the whole truth. 

(reslyn was like a raving maniac. 

The man he thought to have crushed long 
before had thus been amply avenged. 

enator Vaughan, finding himself foiled on 
‘very hand, was to make terms with his 
uece on any condition. 

He had no legitimate objection to urge against 
Harry, nor would he have dared to urge any. 
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THIS WEEK. 


GRAND GIFTS! GRAND GIFTS! 
With No, 185 of the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


IMPORTANT! 


Mr. EDWIN J. BRETT wishes to call SPROIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the following GRAND GIPTS that have been up- 
wards of twelve months in preparation, and although they 
have cost ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


NO OHARGE 


‘Will be made to the Readers of the BOYS OF BNGLAND. 
These Novel and Instructive Gifts, when finished, will 
measure 51 FERT LONG, and will be entitjed, 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 
GRAND PANORAMA 


OLD AND MODERN LONDON, 
from the 


BANES OF THE THAMES. 


An Original and Tlustrated Record of Historical and 
Social Events, introducing many novel and startling 
effects, which will amuse and instruct our Readers, young 


and old. 
The Views will consist of 


‘Historical and Celebrated Buildings. 
OUR STARTING POINT WILL BE 

FIRST SCENE.— GREENWICH HOSPITAL, with 
MOVEABLE Ships, Boats, and the Man-of-war, “ Vio- 
tory,” bearing the body of Nelson. 

SECOND SCENE.—TRAITOR’S GATE, TOWER OF 
LONDON, with MOVEABLH Boats, and a Barge con- 
veying the Princess Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Wyatt, tind 
Captain Brett to the Tower. 

THIRD SCENE.—THE CUSTOM HOUSE, with MOVE- 
ABLE Figures, representing the Thames Police in pursait 
of River Pirates. 

FOURTH SCENE.—BILLINGSGATE MARKET— 
Arrival of the Fish and Oyster Boats, MOVEABLE 
Ships, dc. 

FIFTH SCENE.— SOMERSET HOUSE, time 1740. 
MOVEABLE Bosts, Soldiers, &o., in pursuit of Jacobites, 
Fight on the Thames. 

SIXTH SCENE.—FAIR ON THE THAMES, daring 
the Great Frost of 1709, showing the Booths, Shows, &c. 
This Scene, when built up, will represent a perfect 
Model of the Fair on the Thames, 

SEVENTH SCENE.—OLD WHITEHALL, with MOVE- 
ABLE Figures, and the State Barge, with King Charles L, 
and his Courtiers passing ! 

EIGHTH SCENE.—HOUSE OF LORDS, WESTMIN- 
STER.—Grand MOVEABLE Procession of the Lord 
Mayor's Show by Water. Time, 1847. 

NINTH SCENE.—LAMBETH PALACE. MOVEABLE 
Figures. Archbishop Laud being conveyed prisoner to 
Lambeth Palace. 

TENTH SCENE.—THE PENITENTIARY PRISON, 
MILLBANK.—MOVEABLE Figures, Pursuit and cap- 
ture of a Convict by the Thames Police. 

ELEVENTH SCENE. — VIEW OF HAMMERSMITH 
during the great Boat-race. Large MOVEABLE Figures 
representing the Oxford and Cambridge crews, boats, ic. 

TWELFTH SCENE,—PALACE OF HENRY VIII. AT 
RICHMOND, with MOVEABLE Figures engaged in a 
Water Tournament. 

THIRTEENTH SCENE.-VIEW OF WINDSOR CAS- 
TLE AND ETON COLLEGE, with grand MOVEABLE 
Procession of the Scholars by Water. 


And names other Scenes, which we have not space to 


IMPORTANT. 

‘With the above will be given the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
LECTURE BOOK, containing a full description of each 
building, and an bistorical account of the principal events 
with which the Moveable Figures are associated ; making 
the above Grand Gifts HOME AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUO- 
‘TION FOR FATHER AND SON. 

NOTICE. 
STAGES of a Novel construction, with full directions 
fer exhibiting the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. 


WITH EVERY COPY 


Of the last Number of the Boys OF ENGLAND was 
given the Splendid Coloured Picture, 


THE FIGHT FOR THE STANDARD. 
Illustrating an incident in the New Tale, “ MONMOUTH.” 





GRAND GIFTS 
with 


THE “BOYS OF THE WORLD.” 


Mr. Epwin J. BRETT has | Sed pleasure in 
calling attention to a series of Gifte which, when 
complete, will form one of the most interesting and 
splendid Plays ever placed before the Public, 


The whole of this 
BEAUTIFUL PLAY 
will be 


PRESENTED GRATIS WITH THE 


“BOYS OF THE WORLD,” 
And will consist of 
SIXTEEN LARGE SHEETS OF BCENES, 
CHARACTERS, SIDE WINGS, FOOT 
PIECES, &o., &0. 
Also a New Play Book, written by one of the best 
Dramatic Authors of the day, 
WILL BE PRESENTED GRATIS. 


The Title of the Grand New Historical Play will be 
KING ARTRUR, 
AND 


THE KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. 
The Firat Two Sheets were 


PRESENTED GRATIS 
WITH 
No. 86 of the “Boys of the World.” 


VOL. VII. OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND, 
Full of Magnificent Engravings and Thrilliny 
Gales, wo 


The Most Splendid Book of the Season. 


Handsomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth. Price 4s., 
or by Post, 4s. 6d. 


NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VII, 
Price One Penny. 


NOTICE. 
“YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN” 
AND 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 


GUIDE-BOOKS, 
Price Twopence each ; post free, Threepence. 

1, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GYM- 
NASTICS, 

2. GUIDE-BOOK FOR WALKING, RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, &c. 

8. GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 

4, GUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING, 

6. GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. 

6. GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING, 

Every Young Man and who {is anxious for good 


health ‘should, purchase these Manuals, the best and sim- 
plest ever issued. 


ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Subscribers are requested to obeerve that Cases for Hind- 
ing the “ NIGHT-GUARD” and “ ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ 
LAIR” can be had of the Booksellers for 8d., or tl. post 
free; and for “ RUPERT DREADNOUGHT” for 18, or post: 
freo, 18, 2d. The Volumes of the above Works can also be 
had at the following prices :— 

“ Alone in the Pirates’ Lair.” bound in green and gold, 
18. 9d. ; or, 28., post free. 
The “ Night-Guard,” bound in green and gold, 28; or, 
post free, 2s, 3d. 
“ Rupert Dreadnought,” bound in blue and gold, 48, ; or, 
‘post free, 48. 6d. 


OBDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PART XLII. 
OF THE “BOYS OF ENGLAND” 
18 NOW READY, 
Price 6d. ; or, Post free from our office, 7d. 


NOW READY, 
No. 7 of 


CHEVY CHASE; 
or, 
THE BATTLE ON THE BORDER. 
Order of your Bookseller CHEVY OHASE. 


« Boys of England Leer ee » will be resumed 
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WAT TYLER; 

OR, “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 
An Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times. 
By the Author of * Cavsoz rus Comic,” * Rosin 
Hoop,” &. 

—+— 
CHAPTER II.—(continued.) 
———————_ matter, he had the 
money, that was 
one comfort ; 80 on 
he rap, when sud- 
denly Tyler’s dog, 
Agcppa, proved 
himself a gripper 
indeed, by the way 
he fastened oa 
Harry’s leg, an 
did what no dentist 
will do—inserted a 


Harry got rid of 
this dog than he 
encountered another 
—a “jolly dog” this 
time —for he sud- 
ran up against 
an hhaividnal who 
was entering, aud cheerily singing— 
“ We wo’ go home till morning, 
Such jol—jolly doge are we!" 

Of course it was Wat Tyler, returning from his 
clab disguised, not in a dark cloak, but in liquor. 

They ran up inst each, other full tilt; both 
went down and r over, one inside the yard and 
one outside. A tlast both red to their feet. 

“Thieves ! burglars!” cried Wat Tyler, flinging 
himself upon his recreant apprentice with all his 
weight (11 stone 3). 

's eyes flashed fire with rage so brilliantly 
that Wat recognised him. Also the ash-box 

“ Oho! that's y 
“TI thought you ¥ up to something, Hand over 
that immediate ; if you want a box, I’ll give you 
a Cynich he did, on the ear.) 

ey fought, they wrestled, they struggled, 
pitched into each oth 
tigers, till E 
couldn't come it 
mauled, that ho y 
Agrippa had pinn 
trousers. 

So Wat Tyler victoriously regaining his property, 

gare bit opponest one kick, which sent’ him) clean 
gh the gate, and over a hedge and a ditch into 
the field beyond ; so that Harry had enough of the 
boot, though he'd missed the booty. 

Tyler, locking the gate straightway, though his 
own gait wasn’t in quite a straight way, walked up- 
stairs, and found his wife in hysterics, his daughter 
in trouble, and the whole house in a ferment. 

“Oh, Tyler, Tyler,” exclaimed Mrs. T, “we'vo all 
been robbed and murdered! This comes of your 
going out to‘that horrid public-house! You've 

e death of me at last. I declare I'll bring an 
action it you for hom—homicide, and desertion 
of your home and family !” 

he wasa long time ere she could be pacified, and 





















d to give in, e ly 


8 oblig » especis 
ed himself on to the seat of his 











when Tyler bad heard all that had happened, he 
thanked Billy Cock for his gallant assistance, and 
even offered him half the in the box. 


Billy, however, determined to strike while the 
on vee hot, cecinred 
want something more than that, yar 
daughter.” 8 wo 
“Well, I’m blow’d!” cried the amared Hatter, 
“if that isn’t cool, for this hot weather !| Yet, after 
all, I don’t object if she don’t. What do you think, 


Popay ?” 

PR eactly as you do,” she replied. 

“Then take her, and be as happy as——” 

“Stop f’ cried Mrs. Tyler, getting belter all of a 
sudden. “Be happy, indeed! How dare you? 
What! my daughter merry, an apprentice? Never! 
I mean her for a Hearl, a Wicount, or a Dook, or a 
Barrrowknight at the very least. Young man, this 
is like your imperence, and if you mention such a 
thing again, I vow I’ll go into a fit and never come 
oat.” 

As this lady's will was law, Billy had to swallow 
his disappointment how he could, 

rope sa sent away to her aunt’s at Camden 
Town for the next three weeks. 

Of course he mourned her loss, and pined as 
much as if he lived upon pise-apples. 

He did nothing but sigh and write Ictters to her, 
and play ‘The Heart bowed down” on the German 
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ur young game, eh ?” Wat cried, | 










flute. He forgot to clean his boots, and didn’t sleep 
a wink for a fortnight. “Such thy power, O Love !” 
ler consoled with— 

“Never mind the old woman; keep your pecker 
up, and we'll bring it all right in the end.” 
‘So Billy lived in hope, especially as his -principal 
rival was gone, for Harry didn’t show up again ; he 
knew the place would be a few degrees too hot to 
hold him, 

Nobody knew where he went to, and my private 
opinion is that nobody cared. 





CHAPTER III. 
How Tyler and his friends got up a strike 
Because of taxes which they didn’t like. 
Now you must know that at this time things in 
England were in rather a queer state. Everything 
was at sixes and sevens—especially sevens. 

Beef was awfully dear, 'taturs ditto; all the main 
sewers were up, the telegraphs wouldn’t work 
properly, and the police were never to be found 
when wanted. 

All this was enough to bring on a revolution ; but, 
added to a} the government couldn't agree about 
the Zoologi lens Education Bill, nor any thing 
else, except in putting on taxes, which they did wit 
& vengeance, 

Why, the Income-tax alone was twenty-one 
shillings in the pound, with no reduction in taking 
a qeantity: 

Wat Tyler and his family were going ont fora 
walk one Good Friday, which, on that occasion only, 
fell upon Easter Monda; in Green 
there were lots of jollifications going on as usual, 
and in particular there was a crowd round a certain 


monk, preaching, who, for a pulpit, used an old tree | ' 
that had been hollowed out, bat not so much as he 
holloa'd owt himself. 


His tattered clothes, which wanted mending 
dreadfnlly, showed that he belonged to the begging 
fraternity, or Mend-J-cant order of monks. 





“THiEVies | BURGLAR | 


“Brethren and: brothers,” he began, “likewise 
all of the female persuasion here Prenent hear what 
I've got to say. I stand up for the rights of every- 
body in general, and myselfin particular. One man 
is as good as another, and I know a certain party 
who is a precious sight better, but self-praise is no 
recommendation. Things in England are getting 
worser and worserer every day. Something must 
be done. We've stood it long enough. The lords 
of the manor have been lording it over us in a 
manner we can't submit to. A low can hardly 
call his soul his own, not even the sole of his boots. 
The laws must be altered. It’s very hard for a 
man, who hasn’t got anything at all, to have of 
it taken away from him. I’m for revolution. No 
surrender! Down with the nobs! off with the 
taxes, and up with the standard of England! Am 
I right, or any other man ?” 

“Hear, hear!” cried everybody. 

“We are oppressed, my brethren. This ought to 
be a land of liberty ; everybody should be ablo to 
do as he likes, say what he chooses, and what 
he pleases for everything. Sixpenny gle had no 
business to be more than fourpence. Besides, I 
mean to say——” 

“Come, move on there,” said a policeman. 

“You shut up,” responded the reverend gentle- 
man, “and wait till I’ve had my say out. Friends, 
I've been ill-treated all my life. My name’s John 
Ball. I'm acanon of the church, and so you see 
I'm a Canon Ball, that’s the reason I can fire awa: 
a0, I've been sixteen times in prison for speaking 
my mind and obstructing the thoroughfare. A pretty 
state of things in a Christian country! The police 
are getting a deal too cheeky. e must strike ! 
Liberty, equality, fraternity, and beer all round. 
Britons never won't be slaves |” 

“Hooray !” oried the congregation. 

“Brethren, I've done. Bear in mind?what T've 
said, and whatever you do don’t go a-moving off 
before I’ve sent round the hat.” 


BACLAIMAUD WAL TYLER 





WAS GIVEN THE COLOURED PICTURE—“ THE FIGHT FOR THE 8 


rich Park, hers | Tyle 


Everybody-was so impressed with this delightful 
| amvece that they gave no end of cheers, and 


coppers, also. 

‘at Tyler was particularly struck with Father 
Ball's revolutio: sentiments. 
From that day he took to 

resolved to Bat up for M.P., and go 

Well, things went on like this, and, of course, 

le went on too. tha eens os 
‘verybody was discontented. The taxes kept on 
getting heavier, till at last nobody conld lift them. 

But the most unjust of all was the new poll-tax, 
that is.a tax of so much a head each person. ‘ 

The head of everything and covery body was ‘ 
even the heads of walking-sticks, of 
and heads of every discourse, such as Ball 
his hearers with. on 

They even taxed Spit-head, and each head’ 
—making them dear indeed—as well as the head: 
every pot of porter. © 8 

‘The great injustice was that the rich were let 
without Leo rene er ney wate eh Heads hinge 

8. pay an: 

ver refused to “dub up” when asked, had 
first his hat taken away, (hence the ancient saying, 
“Tl have your hat !") then his hair cut off, and 
iaetly bis head. Generally speaking the latter was 
@ fnisoer, 

Meanwhile, Father Ball went about like any other 
ball that’s once set rolling, and though by no means 
a spoons he, succneded in istsering ew she People ta 
Tevolt. 

a day the tax-gatherer marched into Wat 


Op. 
ella was there, all alone, busy trimming a 
“duck of a bonnet,” for her duck of a self, ‘ 


“Taxes !” cried a gruff voice, 
i a ef 


politics, and 
in for Reform. 




















Looking up, she was s0 
her down with a silk hai 


















for she recognised 4 
away apprentice, I 

PPood g: Is it you ?” she cried. 

“It is. 'd do something desperate, and so 
I have. I've turned tax-gatherer, I'm om his 


0 you must pay up. The 


“ Father says he w 
“He won't, ch ? 
day, he won't 
| give you one chan 
became as soft 


pay it.” 
n, although it is quarter 
urter from me! Still, Tl 
” (her@ his voice 
I'll let you off payment 
| upon one condi at you'll promise to be mime! 
“But then, you see, I won’t,” she returned, 
“Yon stick to that ?” 
“Like wax.” 
“Then, I'll have your bonnet !” : 
And accordingly he snatched her 
bonnet—a present from their emda a fad 
—forcibly out of her hand. 
“Now, are you going to pay, or shall I smash 
to smithereens ?” " 
But even then she patriotically would: ; 
“Very well, then, here ¢ the law directs 
shouted the inhuman offic and, — b 
olden locks, he whi, out @ pair 
thears, whick was eer call sheer 
would have had it all off in halt a jiffey, me . 
in rushed Billy Cock, who, pear | 
“f nd hoe-tile ba ! 
three-flogt 31 












crown’s hat-rocious hat-tempt an 
attacked him vigorously with 
while Wat Tyler, armed with the 


r|for helmet making, came down upon: 


gatherer’s head with a force that s 
as flat as a pancake, and would 
knocked out his brains, only fortunately 
hadn't got any. a 
However, over he went sprawift 
bonnet, scissors, and money bags, from 
“chink” rolled out into the other chinks o 
You may be sure somebody took the o 
of picking it up. ri 
‘¢ was some timc before the collector 4 
his scattered facultics sufficiently to rise, 
aching sconce into his dilapidated beaver. -' 
“You've resited the law,” he cried, f 
attacking an official in the exercise of his 
for the tax, you sce if I don’t make you p 
“Aha, Harry,” for here Tyler og 
“as to paying you, it strikes me we hage: 
already, and paid you out pretty hea 
it you want any more of the same sort, 


and I’m ready. 
“Do you ean to the poll-tax ?* 
Frlve'n poll-tax, 










zi Not a bit of te ee 
the Poles to it? now very 
et Then I’m srmothered if I don’t seize 
the place, your whole stock, and after 
all your heads. I can do it, mind you, 
law. : ‘ 
(To be continued. y 
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CHAPTER II.—(continued), 


“Well, well, in our line, if you like it better.’ 
“T shouldn’t care so much if the poor beggar 


sons 6, 1870, hadn't been ill.” 





WHO SENT YOU HERE?’” 


“You wouldn’t have been here at all if he 
hadn't been ill, my tear.” 

“ How do yer mean?” 

“You are plucky as the best of ’em, but you 
wouldn’t have tackled the Golden Glazier if he 
had been well and hearty ; he’d have doubled 
you up and pitched you down stairs, my goot 
friend.” 

“And do you think he won't wipe off his 
score against us when he gets his strength back 
*| again ?” 

The Jew’s tone suddenly changed. 

“ But he never shall get his strength back,” he 
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whispered, his voice trembling with passion. 
“Mark me, Redpole, he has used his strength, 
his wonderful strength, which is that of a dozen 
men Possessed of devils, for the last time, un- 
ess—_—"” 

“ Unless what ?” 

“ Unless he discloses to me the secret of it.” 

The Jew seemed to mutter these last few 
words through his set teeth, and in so low a 
tone that I could scarcely catch them. 

The tall man laughed. - 

“ The old sore,” said he ; “it’s a pity that you 
didn’t live in the old times when people believed 
in witches and demons.” 

“Why?” 

“Then you might find somebody who would 
listen to that precious nonsense you are always 
harping on.” 

“It is a pity that there are fools in the world, 
and that I am plagued with the acquaintance of 
some of ’em,” returned the Jew. 

“Oh, birds of a feather flock together, you 
know,” remarked the tall man, sneeringly. 

“Call things by their proper names, you dolt,” 
continued the dwarf, growing each moment 
more excited, “and I'll tell you that there are 
still witches and demons amongst us.” 

“ Gammon !” 

“Demons who can restore the pulses of the 
dead, and give life to their limbs ; who can make 
a slave of the lightning, and bid it carry their 
messages a thousand milesin a moment. Yes, 
yes, my goot fricnd, I believe in that demon, 
and his name is Chemistry.” 

The red-haired man yawned as he took another 
pull at the rum bottle. 

“ But what's all this to do with Samson Tuff?” 
said he ; “Ais name is not Chemistry ?” 


“No, no, that is the name of his friend; his 
close, bosom friend. A goot, faithful companion, 
my tear, who lends him such strength that iron 
bolts are no more than dried reeds in his hands ; 
who so charms his sinews and muscles that forged 
links and hardened steel are no more than paper 
against them.” 

The Redpole expressed his contempt for the 
outburst in a sound that was half a grunt, half 
a growl. 

“Listen, my friend!” continued the Jew, 
growing quite hoarse in his excitement, “we 


might be rich men if we could only persuade 
Samson Tuff to make us familiar with this 
sly demon of his, We might cry ‘open sesame’ 










at every bank door in gland. There is not a 
ustity—not a repository for wealth in the 
d, that would not fly open at our bidding. 
Think of that, my tear friend! Think of what 
might be if this blockhead, this brainless miser, 
could be made to speak.” 

“Tecan think without you holding on by the 

















collar of my coat,” I heard the tall man say ; 
“p'ra’p§ when you haye done with your cranky 
raving you'll me the rum ; mine's out,” 

“T have it, my friend,” the Jew continued, as 


though quite unconscious of the other’s cool in- 



















credulity, “Ill have his secret. I have him 
now at my mercy. I need no help, I’ve got 
him, and T'll hold him,” 

“ He'll do without your holding,” remarked 
Mr. Redpole, parenthetically. 

“Til draw it out of him, this secret of his,” 
Doomstone pursued ; “I'll draw it outof him as 
they-draw the temper to maul and rend out of 
8d » beasts. I'll starve him. I'N keep him 
where he now lies, gagged and helpless, Redpole, 
and when I get him low, quite low and ferocious 
only for food, then I'll tempt him. T'll have rich 
meat to hold before his fam od eyes, that shall 


set his teeth chattcring a beggar’s petition. I'll 
have cool water mixed with wine, and I’ll tickle 
his dry lips with tiny drops of it.” 

It was a queer sight to watch his toad-like 
figure and his face, as he delivered himself of 
these blood-chilling threats. 

-He was squatting by the spluttering fire when 
he commenced, but, as he procecded, he started 
to his feet, and paced across and across the room, 
asa wild animal paces his den, 

The terrible excitement he exhibited, however, 
was not contagious, 

His companion, with no more than a sulky 
allusion to his fricnd’s crankness, betook him.to 
smoking a short pipe, breaking the monotony of 


| that occupation skivering up the old partition 
with his clasp knife, and feeding the fire. 

Nor did the hideous Jew have anything to say 
after his frenzied outbreak. 

He returned to the fire-place, and there 
squatted, gnawing his nails, and muttering and 
mumbling, 

By and bye the tall man rose, and opening the 
shutter a little, peeped out. 

“The tide is away from the wall,” said he ; 
“we'll yet out of this if you’ve no objection— 
unless,” he continued sneeringly, “ you'd rather 
stay and execute your amiable desires against 
poor Samson.” 

“No, no, my goot friend, not now, not now ; 
we must be patient, my tear!” 

“ He must be patient, you mean!” 

“We, I said, Reapole, we. You know when a 
man has to undergo a painful surgical operation 
the doctors physic and prepare him. So we 
must treat the Golden Glazier, d’ye see? We 
must diet him. He! he! We must bring him 
low, so as he won’t feel the blood letting, my 
tear.” 

What it was that the foxy-haired man mut- 
tered in reply, I did not catch. 

Then the shutters were placed open in their 
former position, and the Jew, still clutching the 
bag, dropped from the window-sill on the ooze 
below. 

As he did so, his companion ground his teeth 
and shook his clenched fists vindictively. 

Then he too vanished, and I was left alone, 





CHAPTER IV. 


IMAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF SAMSON TUFF, 
ALIAS THE GOLDEN GLAZIER. 


LEFT alone! 

In my dismal retreat, that is to say. 

Not in the house. 

It is many, many years since that terrible 
night ; but to this day I cannot dwell on the re- 
collection of it without expericncing a sensation 
of horror creeping over me. 

I was now convinced beyond a doubt that the 
ruined old house was tenanted by some one 
besides myself, 

Not only were the repeated allusions to the 
occupier of a certain room upstairs unmistak- 
able, I had heard myself that no{se overhead that 
had so alarmed the Jew dwarf, and led him to 
make the observation that perhaps it was the 
Golden Glazier turning in his uneasy bed, 

But somehow I dare not stir. 

T had heard the retreating footsteps of the two 
men, and listened till they were lost in the 
distance. 

I knew that there was no danger of their im- 
mediate return, but I was afraid to descend from 
my cupboard. 

Afraid even to move or to breathe more freely 
than I had been doing during the last three 
hours, 

The string that I had bound round my hand 
so that I might pull harder against any one 
who attempted to open Me door, had choked the 
circulation of the blood, and my fist felt like a 
lump of lead. 

But I was eo benumbed with terror, that now 
the danger was passed I did not think to un- 
wind the string. A 

How long I should have remained in that 
condition of helpless stupor is more than I can 
say. 

I was roused from it presently. 

As before mentioned, the two ruffians had 

made a fire in the wide, unguarded old fire- 
place. 
For an hour or more the foxy-baired man had 
been engaged with his great clasp knife in 
skivering up the old partition, and the dry and 
tinder-like chips were strewn all about. 

When the Jew opened the shutter to see how 
the tide was, a gust of wind blowing in must 
have sent whirling the red-hot embers on the 
hearth, and some of them had lodged, unper- 
ceived, amongst the chips, 

A trifling incident in itself, but one that 
might have ripened into a serious calamity. 

At that quiet hour of the morning, on the 
bleak, deserted river, the fire would have ob- 
tained strong mastery ere it was by chance dis- 
covered, 








The broken windows and open doors would 
have fed the conflagration as blast-holes feed a 
furnace. But destruction by fire was not to be 
the fate of Rats’ Castle that Christmas mom. 
ing. 

It was the crackling of fire that roused me 
from my lethargy. 

Starting up, Tpushed open the cupboard door, 
to discover that the floor boards round the 
hearthstone were all of a ruddy glow, and that, 
if the wind blew a little longer on them, they 
would burst into flame, 

Jumping down from my perch, and regardless 
of one or two nasty burns, I swept the smould- 
ering embers together with my old cap, and 
precipitated them through one of the many holes 
in the rotten flooring. 

There they were instantly extingcished in the 
muddy residue that was always there deposited. 

After some difficulty, I succeeded in quelliug 
the fire that was attacking the floor boards. 

Then I bethought me of the poor wretch so 
mysteriously hinted at as lodging upstairs. 

The man of many names, 

The “‘ Golden Glazier,” alias Samson Tuff. 

The possessor of a wonderful secret, who, to 
suit the purposes of the hideous Jew, Aaron 
Doomstone (the singularity of the name at once 
impressed it on my memory), was at that 
moment lying gagged and bound. 

0 and what was the prisoner? 

That he was ill, the conversation of the two 
rufflans put beyond a doubt. 

As before stated, up to this time I was strange 
to the ways of crime, yet my knowledge of 
vulgar slang was sufficient to tell me the mean- 
ing of the term “ pal.” 

it meant companion, confederate, acquaint- 
ance. 

And both men had acknowledged that the 
mysterious person in question was thcir “ pal.” 

He was a robber then, a criminal of the most 
ferocious type, like Aaron Doomstone himself, or 
Mr. Redpole. 

Reflecting on this for a moment, it seemed 
that my best course would be to be off. 

To wash my hands, so to speak, of the ugly 
business with all speed, and seck fresh lodgings, 
and keep to myself all that I had seen and 
heard, 

But there was another side to the question, 
which, young heathen as I was, I could not over- 
look. 

It appeared to me that a certain inexplainable 
something had ordained that I should be made 
aware of what I had been. 

Already I had probably been the means of 
saving the life of the poor helpless wretch con- 
fined in his room upstairs, 

Had I not been lurking in the cupboard, inall 

robability the emouldering fire would rapidly 
Fave grown into hnge devouring flames, and 8 
an end to the “Golden Glazier.” 

An end also to that wonderful Secret of his of 
which the Jew had shown himself so covetous. 

Should I leave him to his fate? 

Should I take myself off without so much a8 
warning him of the terrible designs the Jew 
had against him ? 2 

At least, there could be no harm in going up 
and having a peep at him. 

He was bound, and could not hurt me. 

It would be easy for me, if he was angry, to 
ran down the stairs again, 

I would chance it. 

Mustering all my courage, I first of all looked 
out at the ruined window—it was still blowing 
and snowing at a pretty rate—to see if the coast 
was clear in that direction. 

Then I ventured out at the room door, snd 
groped my way to a flight of stairs I found 
there. 

It was no easy task to ascend them. 

It was still pitch dark, and in many places 
the stairs were rat-eaten and decayed, and only 
the rails remained to tell where the banister 
had once been. 

It was a house of many floors. heed 

Every landing that I reached I User 
eagerly at the door, but not a sound was to Le 
heard within. ct 

So up two, three, four flights, and the topmos 
rooms were reached. 4 

Now I knew that my search was at an end. 
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Nor was it fruitless. 

A glimmer of light was plainly perceptible 
through the keyhole of a door. 

Applying my eye thereto, I could make out a 
flickering fragment of a rushlight standing on 
the mantel-shelf. 

But I could hear no sound. 

Ihad ascended the stairs as quietly as a cat, 
and the possibility was that if any one was in 
the room they were as yet unaware of my being 
outside, 

Was the door of this room locked ? 

I did not dare try it. 

I applied my knuckles gently to the panels 
and my ear again to the keyhole. 

Not so quickly, however, as I withdrew it 

in, 
sma was ng verbal ‘response, but plainly 

enough I heard a strange, rasping sound. 

A sound as of nails, or claws, scratching 
against wood. 

A cat, sharpening her talons against a plank, 
makes just such a noise. . 

“Is any one here?” I called. 

Again the odd, scratching sound, but much 
louder, 

With my heart in my mouth, but with an irre- 
pressible curiosity to ascertain from whence the 
singular sound proceeded, I turned the handle 
of the door. 

It was locked. 

“Shall I come in?” I sammoned courage to 
call again, 

More than the scratching this time. 

A mysterious and terrible sound, as of a man, 
whose mouth was stuffed with wool, endeavour- 
ing to speak, 

ere could be no mistake. 

Whoever it was within the room could neither 
come to the door nor reply in ordinary fashion 
to 3 question a kal 

indoubtedly this should ken and 
binding, if anything should. eee 

“Shall I burst the door open if I can?” 
jms pluckler.as a. boy than I am as a man, I 

fancy. 

“Yea, yes, and set about it quickly, if you 
please,” so the vigorous scratching, seconded by 
the husky wheezing, seemed to say, plainly as 
possibly. 

Exerting all my strength, I flung myself 
against the door, and it at once flew open. 

Then such a sight presented iteelf to my 
frightened gaze as I am not likely to forget in a 


‘urry. 

i was a large room, with a low, slanting 
ceiling. 

It was furnished with some pretension to 
comfort, 

There was a carpet on the ground. 

I noticed this particularly, because the first 
thing that caught my eye was a great, jagged 
Tent in the centre of it, disclosing a square hole 
in the floor boards. 

There were a table and chairs, and a chest of 
drawers, 

But most conspicous was the bedatead. 

A bedstead of the strong, old - fashioned 
“truckle” kind, with a head and foot board, 

It was not standing on its four proper legs, 
however, 

It was tilted over, 60 that it rested partly 
on its side and partly against the wall. 

There was a man tied to it. 

So dull was the flame of the rushlight, how- 
ever, and so nearly was the man concealed be- 
neath the overturned bedstead, that I doubt if I 
fond: have been aware of him but for his 

yes. 

‘ Wide open, staring eyes, glaring with pain and 
‘ory. 
im evident at a glance what had hap- 


He had been bound to his bedstead, and in his 
desperate attempts to release himself, had cap- 
Swed that article of farniture. 

Doubtless it was the noise that this catas- 
trophe had occasioned that was heard below 
When Aaron Doomstone made the facetious ob- 
servation about the Golden Glasier tarning un- 
easily in his bed. 

He had tumed over bedstead and all, poor 
wretch, and in doing ao had nearly put an end 
to his existence, 

























In binding him every precaution had been 
taken to prevent his escape. 

‘The strong cord not on:y secured him at the 
wrists and ankles, but was passed round his 
neck as well. 

In his wriggling and twisting he had so 
tightened this ligature, that I verily believe he 
would have been strangled had he been left to 
himeelf ten minutes longer. 

The gag still held its place over his mouth, so 
that he could make no other sound than the 
stifled one previously mentioned, but he raised 
his head a little and made a sign with his eyes 
for me to approach him. 

He was not an inviting object, but it seemed 
almost as bad as killing him to leave him in this 
desperate plight. 

There was a table-knife lying handy, and, 
catching it up, and gulping down my terror, I 
crossed the room, avoiding the hole where the 
carpet was torn back, and with one stroke 
severed the cord that secured his wrists. 

Then I noticed that the fingers of his great hairy 
hands were all bloody. 

The mysterious scratching noise I had heard 
was responsible for this. 

His hands were secured above his head, and 
with his finger tips he could just reach the head 
board, and he torn and splintered his finger- 
nails in his attempt to make me understand that 
there was somebody in the room. 

It was no trouble, as the bedstead was tilted 
up, to push it back again into its proper posi- 
tion. 

His first act, on regaining the use of his 
hands, was to tear the leather gag from his 
mouth. 

He was no better off than before, however, as 
far as speaking was concerned, his mouth and 
tongue were so parched and dry. 

There was a jug with water in it, and he pointed 
towards it. 

I handed it to him, and he drained it to the 
last drop. 

As he set the jug down he caught me by the 
wrist with a tight grip. 

“ Who are you ?” he asked, fiercely. 

He looked so ferocious that it was some seconds 
before I could answer him. 

“ Joe Sterling, sir,” I presently replied, quaking 
with terror. 

“Who sent you here f What do you want?” 

“Nobody sent me here, sir; nobody knew that 
I was here ; I only——” 

He interrupted me by catching up the knife 
with which I had released his wrists of the cords 
that bound them, while, with a sudden jerk, he 
pulled me closer towards him as he lay on his 
back with his legs still bound. 

“Shall I cnt your throat or will you tell me 
the truth ?” he exclaimed, savagely. “ Once more, 
who sent you here and what for?” 

No wonder that I grew suddenly self-pos- 
sessed and cool, I felt so suddenly froze with 
fright. 

“ Nobody sent me here ; I sleep here ; and if 
that isn’t the truth you may cut my throat,” I 
answered him. 

“ Bleep here?” 

“ Ever so long ; in the cupboard down in the 
parlour. I came up here because I heard ’em 
talking about you.” 

“Heard ’em! Who d'ye mean? 
now !” 

“The two men that——” 

“ That és a lie,” he exclaimed, glaring at me in 
& manner that made me think my last moment 
wascome, “ D’ye tellme there were two men? 
Now, quick ! d’ye tell me that ?” 

‘Two men ; 8 tall one and a short one.” 

“A short one!” 

And a strange expression shot into his ferocious 

es, 

“ Like a dwarf they keep at the penny show, 
only uglier and broader. It was him who carried 
the lantern and the bag with the jingling things 
in it and who——" 

“ What, Aaron !” and as he uttered the name 
his eyes assumed an expression of aghast in- 
credulity. “D’ye mean to tell me that Aaron 
knew of thie—that it was he who set that 
treacherous sneak, the Redpole, on to me?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “those were the names; 
Bedpole and Aaron Doomstone.” 


No lies 





The sick man’s amazement was so great that 
he lett go of my wrist and sank back on to his 
bed. 


“You are sure of this?” 

Although I managed to speak with tolerable 
calmness, I need not say that all this time my 
heart was thumping in my bosom at a fearfal 


rate, 

All that I wanted was to be off. 

The shortest way to effect this object, perhaps, 
was to relieve his mind of the suspicion that I 
was dectiving him. 

I related to him what I had heard Aaron 
Doomstone say about waiting outside on the 
stairs while Redpole robbed him, I told him 
also of the money I had seen the Jew pay over to 
the foxy-haired man. 

It _was terrible to witness his rage. 

“The crawling viper! the man-selling old 
Judas |" he exclaimed ; “that was the aim of his 
friendship was it? That was his kindnese—his 
pity fora poor wretch stretched on his bed and 
crippled with pain! Hal ha! to think of the 
pit I have been hanging over this month and 
more! It’s a miracle that I’m alive. It's a 
wonder .that the black-hearted toad hasn’t put 
poison in what he has given me to eat and 
drink, Oh, Aaron! I should like to have your 
windpipe under my thumbs just now ! By ——! 
for such a treat I'd give my-—” é 

I grew each moment more alarmed at the 
furious passion he was working himself into, 
and retreated towards the door. 

‘ He suddenly ckecked his passionate outburst. 

“Where are you going?” he exclaimed, 
fiercely. 

“I don’t want to stay any longer, sir.” 

“Hang you! come here. D'ye hear? You 
know what I promised you, and, by ——, I'll do 
it too if you dare move another step.” 

If anything was required to expedite. my 
movements it was this reminder of my thront's 
recent and uncomfortable acquaintance with the 
table-knife. 

I made a bound for the door, and was about 
to dart down the dark stairs. 

The sudden and piteous alteration in his tone, 
however, restrained me. 

“Don't go! don’t go!” he almost screamed ; 
“don't leave me to be murdered by them! 
They will be back again ; they are sure to come 
back. Lord sake, young ’un, don’t leave me to 
be murdered!” 

He was not so sure as I was that they, or at 
least one of them, Mr. Aaron Doomstone, was 
coming back. 

As the miserable man in the bed, looking so 
muscular and strong, but yet so helpless, as he 
shrieked out his alarm, I could not but think of 
the terribly ominous words that the Jew had 
uttered. 

“T'll tame him as they tame wild beasts. 
T'll starve him till he licks my hand for crumbs.” 

And that this was not the worst, in order to 
effect his purpose, that the Jew was capable of 
perpetrating, it needed but the remembrance of 
the diabolical expression of his countenance to 
convince me, 

It seemed awful to leave a human creature to 
such a fate! 

“T can’t stay here any longer,” I called out 
from the stair-hend. 

“You can't? Why not?” 

“ Because I'm afraid. But you shan’t he left. 
T'll tell the first policeman I meet, and send him 
here.” 

But this was making bad worse. 

“No, no, no! you mustn't do that, you in- 
fernal young——no, I don’t mean that, I don’t 
know what I’m sayin’. This rheumatism gives 
me such awful pain. I’m sure you’d pity me if 
you knew the agony I’m alayin’ in, young ’un !” 

I struggled a step or so back towards the 
door. 

“My knees is like dried sticks,” continued 
the robber, in a pitiful voice. “I can’t bend 
‘em in the least. I can’t so much as turn, 
Don't be afeard of me. I won't hurt yer. I 
can’t hurt yer. I couldn't walk across the room, 
no, not if the use of my legs would be the 
reward of it. And they comes and,ties me down, 
and robs me! My old pal, too !” 

This last reflection seemed to afflict the Golder. 
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Glazier almost as much as his rheumatism ; his 
voice was husky with emotion. 

As already stated, I had as yet steered clear 
of what the law in its wisdom declares to be 
crime, 

Thad gone hungry many and many a time, 
but my hands were at least clean of the guilt of 
stealing. 

T could have no doubt as to the sort of trade 
this man followed. 

Like the “ Redpole,” he was a thief, 

The former had confessed as much. I bad 
seen him receive the wages of his handicraft. 
“Dog eat dog” could have but one meaning. 

But it was nothing to me how this poor 
wretch got his living. 

That wasn’t for me to consider. 

He was sick and helpless. Should I leave 
him to the diabolical fate designed him by 
Aaron Doometone? 

He noted my hesitation, and followed up his 
advantage. 

“]T don’t know who or what you are,” he con- 
tinued, “but I’m clear now that you don’t 
belong to their gang, curse ‘em! You saved 
my life just now. I should have been choked 
to a dead certainty if you hadn’t come in just 
in the nick of time. Come here, my boy, and 
T'll show you that I knows the walue of a good 
action.” 

As he had said, he couldn't hurt me even if 
he would, 

There could be no harm in ascertaining what 
he meant by rewarding me. 

I stepped back into the room. 

“Now shut the door,” he eagerly exclaimed. 
“You burst the lock; but the bolts are good. 
That's a brave boy. Mount on a chair and shoot 
the bolts top and bottom.” 

It was cvident from the size of the bolts, and 
the massiveness of the staples into which they 
shot, that the occupant cf tho garret of the 
ruined house had an eye to security when he 
fixed them. 

I did as he requested. 

“That's the sort,” the man on the bed ex- 
claimed, with satisfaction ; ‘they can’t break in 
on us sudden, anyhow. Now, come here and put 

our hand under the mattress, just where my 

cad is.” 

To do this it was necessary to approach him 
quite closely, and I would rather have avoided 

at ; but it was no use funking now, 

I thrust my hand between the bed and the 
mattress as he desired, 

“D'ye feel anything ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What?” 

ae Something that feels like a bag with moncy 
in it?” 

“That's the sort ; pull it out.” 

I did 80. 

It was largish for a moncy bag; as big as one 
of his own great hairy hands, I should think. 

I gave it to him, and with his teeth he un- 
ticd the string that secured the mouth of it. 

Then he paused, and keenly regarded me. 

“TI want you to tell me what was the most 
money you every had in all your life,” said he. 

It did not take me long to remember the exact 
sum, and the particulars of how I had become 
posscsscd of it. 

The largest amount of moncy I was ever able 
to call my own was half-a-crown. 

I picked it up on the river bank at a very hard- 
up time, and went hungry all the same afternoon 
because I was afraid to change it lest my posses- 
sion of such an enormous sum might provoke 
suspicion. 

I told him about it. 

“ What do you mean ?” he exclaimed, opening 
his cycs in amazement ; “what was it you was 
afeard that they would be suspicious of 7” 

“They might have thought that I'd stolen it,” 
I replied. 

His stare contracted into something like a 
frown as he looked more and more puzzled. 

“T didn’t ask you what was the most moncy 
you ever had that was come by honest,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ what’s the most that you ever had 
that was come by anyhow, that’s what I want to 
know!” 

h “I never had any that was come by any- 
ow.” 








“Gammon |” Z 

“No, it's quite true. I never have anything 
to do with money that haan’t been come by 
honestly,” I anew at the same ae im 
afraid, glancing significantly at the b: at he 
held in his hand. a = 

“Oh!” he remarked, sneeringly. 
that?” 

“ Because I never had a mind to it. It never 
does you no good. I might have had lots of it 
like other chaps that I know, but I always found 
that I could get on very well without it.” 

There was not much in the words, but I sup- 
pose that I spoke them with all the earnestness 
I felt. 

At least, that was the reason I assigned at the 
moment for the sudden startled look he gave 


“ How's 


me. 

It would be hard to describe the varying ex- 
pressions of his countenance. 

As mentioned at the outset, my appearance 
was scarcely one that denoted prosperity. 

My jacket and trousers were curiosities as 
specimens of patches and tatters, and those two 
articles of raiment constituted my entire rig. 

Shirt I had none, and stockings were as foreign 
to my use as pocket-handkerchiefs, 

“80 you get on very well, do you?” he re- 
marked, regarding me from top to toe. 

“ Oh, yes, take it altogether, you know.” 

“ What, togs and all, you mean, of course?” 
he remarked, with a strange grin on bis gaunt, 
unshaven face. 

“Take it all round, and one way and another, 
that’s what I mean,” I replied, quite seriously. 

Samson Tuff regarded me with an odd mix- 
ture of pity and incredulity. 

“He means it, too!” he muttered, as though 
to himself. ‘Dashed if I don’t believe every 
word he’s sayin’! He's one of them ‘ere con- 
numbrums wot it’s no use tryin’ to guess at. 
Look at him! Just about as starved and ragged 
a little crow as you'll find in a week’s march, 
and yet he says ‘he’s doin’ wery well!’ It must 
be in'ards, 1 suppose—it ain't out’ards, that’s 
wery evident.” 

“There isn't much ‘in’ards,’” I vontured to 
remark ; “I haven't had a blessed bit to eat 
since yesterday afternoon.” 

“What made you run away from home?” 

“Thaven’t got a home—not a regular home.” 

“ But you've got a father or a mother?” 

“] don’t know anything about them—it’s so 
long ago.” 

“How did you get your name, then? There 
must have been a old Sterling, don’t you know, 
since there’s a young ‘un !” 

“Not that I know of. I only had the name 
of Joe once. It was the boys who gave me 
the other.” 

“The boys? How d’ye mean?” 

“The boys I used to know under the "Delphi 
Arches. Sterling Joe they used to call me, ‘cos 
—well, I dun’now—'cos they liked me, I s’pose. 
That’s how the name of Joe Sterling came. 
There wouldn't have been much ‘Sterling’ 
about it if I had stayed much longer at Mother 
Palmcr's.” 

The lattcr part of this last observation I 
uttered only half aloud ; indeed, it was but an 
involuntary expression of a very bitter recollec- 
tion that at that instant crossed my mind. 

But, curiously enough, it was not lost on 
Samson Tuff. 

As I stood thero by his bed, with the sickly- 
yellow light of the winter's morning fecbly 
struggling through the tattered window curtain 
(the flickering flame of the rushlight had by 
this time given up the ghost), I observed a 
sudden change swiftly overspread his counte- 
nance. 

“What name did you say—whnat name?” he 
inquired, in an altered voice, and speaking very 
eagerly. 

“Sterling.” 

“No, no. The woman—the woman who——” 

“ Mother Palmer?” 

“Aye. Tell me, where did she live?” 

“ Snows Fields, over in Bermondsey.” 

I think that I should have kept my mouth 
shut respecting Mother Palmer's place of abode 
could I have guessed what would be the effect 
on the Golden Glazicr if I mentioned it, 


(To be continued. Commenped in No. 185.) 





SCENES 
SOOTTISH HISTORY. 


By the Author of “ Prooness or THE Burrism Bor,” &. 
—— 
CHAPTER OL 


HEREFORE, when Fer- 
y gus had taken posses- 
sion of the country, he 
seated himself upon 
this black stone, and 
caused himeelf to be 
crowned the first king 
of the Scots, 

The Scots and Picts 
bore a striking resem- 
blance to each other 
in appearance, manner, and customs, and many 
historians maintain that Fergus and his fol- 
lowers were descended from the same race as 
the first Pictish inhabitants of the island, who, 
it will be remembered, also came into Scotland 
by way of Ireland. 

Both nations, like the Irish, converted their 
shaggy and matted hair into a ies of head- 
dress, which was sufficiently thick and massive 
to do duty as a helmet. 

Sometimes, when occasion required, it was 
drawn forward over the face like a mask. 

Their weapons were light javelins, swords of 
very clumsy workmanship, wooden clube, and 
shields of wicker-work covered with hides. 

In times of peace they dwelt in rade houses 
eonstructed of branches wattled together and 
radely plastered with mud ; these in time of war 
they abandoned ; they burrowed underground 
like rabbita, forming subterranean chambers 
which were reached by long, narrow, winding 

assages, some traces of which still exist, 

At the decline of the Roman power the Picts 
had greatly increased in strength, and, finding 
that the walls that had been raised were not 6 
well guarded as formerly, they made an attack, 
or, rather, a series of attacks. 

The wall was at that time mainly defended 
by undisciplined Britons, among whom, how- 
ever, were a few who wore the Roman dress and 
arms, and had attempted to form in regular 
military array. 

The first attack was a slight one, which the 
Britons repulsed with ease. But the chiefs of 
the north having combined their forces, a more 
scrious attempt was made ; the Britons fought 
bravely, but their encmies were too strong, and 
the wall was carried by storm. 

As soon as they had thus found an entrance 
to the southern part of the island they began to 
spread themselves, 

The Britons, who had established themselves 
near the wall, under Roman protection, found 
it necessary, when no longer defended by the 
Imperial Eagles, to unite in one confederation 
to resist the incursions of the Picts. 

Even then the Britons found themsclres 
wholly unable to resist their fierce and warlike 
foes; and only two years after Roman military 
aid was withdrawn they called in the assistance 
of the Saxons, 

Many long years of war and bloodshed fol- 
lowed ; but at Inst the Saxons, having got a firm 
footing in the island, resolved never to quit it. 

A chief of the Saxons named Ida, who landed 
about a century after the Romans left, established 
the kingdom of Northumbria, and extended his 
kingdom from the Humber to the Forth. 

Being a renowned chief, he brought many 
ships, and some of the best Saxon warriors with 
him. The illustration we give represents his 
first landing on British soil. ss 

A descendant of Ida, named Edwin, pushed his 
conquests still further than Ida had done, and 
to him is attributed by some historians the 
building of the city, named after him Edwins- 
burg, and now known to all the world 4 
Edinburgh, the modern Athens. 

Thus we find at a very early period of au- 
thentic history, the northern part of this island 
divided among five or six different races; the 
Scots proper, in the north; the Britons, who 
held a small part of the western lowlands; 8 
tribe descended from inter-marriages between 
the Picts and Scots held the greater part of 
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Ayrshire, and formed themselves into a separate| This was done, and the revelations Oran | succeeded in converting nearly the whole of the 

nation ; the Picts proper in Fife, Angus, Stirling, | would have made were prevented. Picts to Christianity. 

and Perth shires ; some Scandinavian tribes had} Columba afterwards crossed over to the main| It seems strange, but it certainly is stated in 

settled on the north-east coast ; and the Saxons | land, and found himself in a woody mountain- | Adamman’s “ Life of Columba,” that the saint 

on the south-east had penetrated as far as|ous country infested by wild beasts, and where | who, as an Irishman, must have been of the same 

Melrose. he was surrounded by every kind of danger. | Celtic race as the Scots, required the services of 
For hundreds of years these nations lived in a| The idolatrous priests of the country, who pro-|an interpreter when he communicated with the 








state of perpetual warfare with cach 
other, until they were ultimately ab- 
sorbed in one united monarchy. 

But in narrating the circumstances 
that culminated in this, the deeds and 
transactions of the Picts and Scots 
demand more particular attention. 
We have anticipated history; let us 
retrace our steps awhile, 

After the establishment of Fergus, 
before mentioned, on the lonely point 
of Kintyre, he gradually extended his 
dominions. 

When he died the crown descended 
to his son, and then to his grandson ; 
this line of kings held their court in 
astrong castle. 

Only sixty-five years after the 
arrival of King Fergus, Christianity 
was spreading in the North. 

The gradual spread of Christianity 
among the Picts we have already 
spoken of. The Scots (subjects of 
Fergus) seemed to have imbibed some 
idea of its sublime tenets from the 
famous St. Patrick, before they came 
from Ireland. 

A greater impulse was given to the 
spread of religion in Scotland by the 
equally famous St. Columba, who, in 
the year 568, embarked in a rudc 
wicker boat covered with hides, and, 
with twelve of his associates, pro- 
ceeded to the island of Iona, near the 
coast of Scottish and Pictish terri- 


tories, 

a that itor be ee bacbarous 
and ii itable who at- 
tempted his lite, 

e chief of the island, hearing 
that the saint proposed to pay him a 
Visit, ordered the gates of his castle to 
be closed, . 

Many of our Scottish friends, no 
doubt, have heard a Highland pro- 
verb, the translation of which is— 


“ Earth, earth, on the mouth of Oran, that he 


nay blab no more.” 


Tradition aseerta that this proverb originatcd | 


with 8t. Columba. 

The story says that 
Oran was one of the 
followers of Columba, 
and, at the erection or 
consecration of the 
Monastic buildings at 
Iona, was buried as 
tacrifice—whether dead 
or alive is not recorded. 
_ The tradition, which 
is given as the version of 
the Pagan priesta, goes 
on to say that three days 
afterwards Columba 
caused the grave to be 
opened, 

Whether alive or dead 
when interred, Oran ia 
ported to have 
tesed the faculty of 
speech when his grave 
Was uncovered ; and he 
told Columba that hell 
was not such @ place as 
ea described it to 


Columba, fearing that 
Perchance the buried 
cue would impart the 
"me information to 

thers who were round 
him, called ont, in the 
words of the proverb— 


“Earth, earth, on the mouth of Oran, that he 


Nay blab no more /7* 





* See English Cyclpooiia, Art. “ Colamba.” 








THE PICTS STORMING THE WALL. 


fessed a kind of Druidical religion, did all in 
their power to counteract the effect of his 
teaching. 

None of these obstacles baffled the zeal of 
Columba, 





King of the Picts. 

But notwithstanding the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, the two races, 
Picts and Scots, still contended for 
dominion with all the ruthless vehe- 
mence of savage nature. 

As the Scots gained strength in their 
new possessions they fought for inde- 
pendence ; but as their power increased 
80 aia wets ambition: 

ey aim at supremacy; an 
after many minor skinnishes the two 

wers assembled all their forces for a 

attle, 

In the furious battle that ensued 
the Scots were victorious, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves as 
the ruling power of the North. 

But the deadly feuds that still con- 
tinued between the two races produced 
such misery and devastation that at 
length the chiefs endeavoured by in- 
termarriage to unite as one people, 
and thus establish a lasting 

Urgaria, sister of Ungus, or Angus, 
King of the Picts, was married to 
Achaius, King of the Scots, who died 
about A.D. 826. 

Their son succeeded to the throne of 
the two nations ; and at his death Ais 
son Kenwith claimed the Pictish 
throne as descendant of Urgaria, which 
claims, however, seem to have been 
disputed by Urad, who may be styled 
the last of the Pictish kings. 

_ Kenwith prepared to vindicate his 
rights at the head of a powerful 
army. 

The Picts, not at all backward at 
fighting, sect themselves in military 
array, and were encountered by the 
Scota, who entirely routed them and 
inflicted such slaughter that they 
prayed for peas: 

Nothing but the complete surrender 


of the kingdom would satisfy the Scots, who 
inflicted such cruelties upon their vanquished 
enemies that at length the Picts were roused to 


Those that remained assembled together again 


for a last desperate 














struggle, 























Passing the river 




















IDA THE SAXON LANDING IN BRITAIN. 
The simplicity of his manner, the holiness of | ob de field dat de Lord had made.” 


hia life, as well as his earnestness in preaching, 
gained him converts in every direction; and | in the streeta of prosperons cities, there are a great 
before his death, which occurred in 697, he had | many snakes in the gra3s, 


Forth they advanced to 
Scoon on the banks of 
the Tay, but, doubtful 
as to the result of the 
impending battle, they 
made an attempt at ne- 
gotiation. 


(To be continued. 
Commenced in No. 184.) 


a 


A FRIEND was one day 
reading to Jerrold an ac- 
count of a case in which 
& person named Ure was 
reproached with having 
suddenly jilted a young 
lady to whom he was 
engaged. “Ure (ewer) 
seems to have turned out 
a base ’un (basin),” said 
Jerrold. 

Dunixe the late war a 
coloured clergyman, feel- 
ing constrained to preach 
against the extortions of 
the sutlers, from which 
hislittle flock had suffered, 
announced for his text, 
“Now de serpent was 
more sutler dan any beast 


Ir seems a paradox that, while there is no grass 
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MONMOUTH; 
OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALB. 
By the Author of “GILES EVERGREEN,” “FRED 
FROLIO,” é&0. 
—— 


CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 


NEITHER know nor care about 
Kirke or his Lambs,” said the 
bold gamekeeper. 

“Hal what is this? Treason! 
Here, provost, and you fellow, 
seize these traitors.” 

At this, Norman drew his hunt- 

knife from its sheath. * 

Stay,” said the trooper, sccing this action ; 





ing 
7 
“‘T have a word with this man, this pedlar.” 
And he approached. 
“ Friend,” said he, clapping ‘his hand upon 
his shoulder, “I suspect you of being a spy.” 
“Not so, most valiant man of war,” he said, 
in reply, adopting the snuffling tones that had 


not died out. ‘I am a poor but honest pedlar, 
duly licensed by the Parliament, in a amall way, 
a very small way, earning but few pennies at a 
time, for the times themselves are troublous ; 
there are more soldiers now about than cus- 
tomers.” 

At this the others burst into a loud peal of 
laughter, which roused the ire of the trooper. 
_, “I doubt thee, pedlar. Show me thy licence ; 
it is no new thing for wolves to take unto them 
sheep's cloth: I say, show me thy licence.” 

The pediar thrust his hand into his breast, 
and brought out an old leather case, from whicl 





with a great deal of care and deliberation, he 
produced a tattered picce of paper. 

The trooper looked at it and then at the 
Taan, 

“It is right,” he said; “ but before thou 
dont 0, I shall take the liberty of searching thy 
pack,” ent 

He advanced towards it, but at that mom . 
the hound, which had been exhibiting great im- 
patience, sprung forward, and would have seized 
him by the throat had not the strong arm of the 
boy held him back. 

_The trooper sprang back with rage flashing in 
his eyes. 

“ Halloa! in the devil’s name who is this f” 

And he stepped up to the boy, 

“ He ig an idiot lad,” said the pedlar, “ witless 
from his cradle. Vex him not if you are a 
man.” 

“Keep your breath, my good fellow, to cool 
your own porridge — you will find that hot 
enough I think—I want to know what this 
staring fool is?” 

And he laid his hand upon the witless boy's 
shoulder, and shook him roughly, at the same 
time kicking at the dog, which, by the dexterous 
movement of Norman, cscaped. 

In & moment—in the twinkling of aneye—the 
whole expression of the idiot boy’s face was 
changed ; the eyes, hitherto so mild, flashed fire ; 
he gnashed his teeth with fury, and uttering a 
cry more like some fierce and terrible beast than 
a human being, he brandished his arms, and, 
with a deadly spring, fastencd his hands round 
the throat of the trooper. 

He seemed nerved by a supernatural force of 
madness, for he throttled the soldier until his 
face became purple, and his breath rattled in 
husky tones in his throat. 

For a second or two the other troopers gazed 
mute and motionless in consternation ; but at 
length, roused to a sense of their comrade's 
danger, they unsheathed their swords, and were 


. Tushing upon Witless Phil. 


He was unconscious in his fury of the danger 
he stood in; but the pedlar advanced one pace 
with a ewift stride, and, shifting the oaken wand 
rapidly from the left hand to the right, struck 
Moody Jack a flush hit in the face. 

The trooper reeled back, with the blood 
starting from his eyes, nose, and mouth, and 
then fell with a heavy clang upon the earth. 

At the same time Witless Phil, asif exhausted 
with the exertions he had been making, fell 
back upon the ground ; but the next instant the 
hound had taken up a position before him, 





Had he not been held back by Norman, the 
trooper who had kicked at him would have fared 
badly, for the dog was about making a deadly 
spring at his throat. 

The other trooper, who, up to this time, had 
stood almost inactive by, seeing that his own 
life as well as the others were in jeopardy, was 
about to level his gun at the boy, while the 
others, rousing themselves as best they could, 
staggered to their horses, and with difficulty 
mounted them. 

Before the man could discharge his gun, the 
witless boy was up again on his fect. 

“To the rescue! to the rescue |” he shouted. 
“A Kingsley ! a Kingsley! On, on, my merry 
men !” 

And then, springing upon the trooper, he 
wrenched the gun from his grasp. 

The affrighted man sprang into the saddle, 
and then the three, bleeding and battered, 
wheeling suddenly round, fled as fast as stced 
could carry them down the road. 

“Victory! victory!” shouted the idiot boy. 
“They fly ! they fly |” while the hounds struggled 
hard to free himself from the grasp of Norman. 

The pedlar stood with the oaken wand up- 
raised, ready to strike another blow, if necessary, 
in the cause of poor Witless Phil. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE FLIGHT THROUGH THE WOOD. 
Bor little time elapsed from the flight of the 
troopers before the parties who had so gallantly 
defeated them turned their attention to the 
dangers they had placed themselves in. 
The host of the inn and his people had stood 


h, looking upon the strange scene with dismay, 


fearing every moment that the poor boy would 
lose his life at the hands of the troopers. 

The character of Kirke and his Lambs were so 
well known, and so thoroughly detested through 
the country, that any discomfiture they might 
meet with was hailed with joy and satisfaction. 

“Thee hadst best come in here, and take 
shelter,” said the host. 

“You had beat not offer that,” replied the 

dlar, “if you wish to keep the roof over your 

cad. Ina very short time you will have the 
‘Butcher’ and his ‘Lambs’ down, and, in their 
rage, they will burn every rafter in the place.” 

At this announcement the face of mine host 
waxed as white as a sheet, 

“ Fear not, old Tunbelly,” said the pedlar, in a 
cheerful voice ; “no harm shall befal you, I'll 
pledge my word upon that.” 

“ Thy word |" echoed the host. “ What is th: 
word to the burning down of the ‘ Royal Oak?’ 
A pest upon both Monmouth and Kirke. Here, 
Cicely, John, ostler, fasten up, fasten up, bar, 
bolt, and lock. We are beset by knaves, and may 
all pedlars be——” 

“ Packed off,” said the man alluded to. “ Ha, 
ha ! well, we are off, and so will spare your place. 
Bring hither a cup of the best wine for this poor 
boy ; he is fainting unto death.” 

“Wine!” quoth he; “an idiot, a witless, 
—" 

What else he was about to say was cut short 
by the pedlar springing towards the house, and 
pushing the old man aside with such scant 
ceremony that he fell upon his back into the 
passage. 

He went into the bar, and, quickly seizing 
upon a bottle, poured out a glass and held it up 
to the light. 

“The right sort of stuff,” he said, smelling it, 
“and will do the boy good.” 

With that, he dashed out of the house. 

By the time he had returned, Witless Phil 
had gained his strength, and was shaking hands 
with Norman, while the gaunt hound was stand- 
ing upon his hind legs, uttering loud yelps of 
welcome. 

“Here, Phil, drink this,” said the pedlar. 





“Ha, thou hast the boy’s name easily,” said 
Norman. 

“Yes; I have heard it before.” 

And a sly smile crossed the face of the man, 

“ Before? where ?” 

“Here, or near this spot. I have been here 
before now.” 

“T’d be sworn to that,” was the reply ; “but 
T have no knowledge of you in these parts.” 


“No; and yet you have seen me often, Frank 
Norman.” 
‘« And, by heavens ! you have my name handy, 


“Yes; I am Arthur Kingsley; but we play 
with time; we had best seek a hiding-p! 
for the butcher and his lambs will be down upon 
us, and then——” 

“Tt were death to all,” said the rest ; “so away, 
lads.” 

At that moment the faint sound of a trumpet 
came sounding upon the air. 

“Ha! that is the trumpet of the’ arch villain, 
calling his Lambs together. The villains that 
we discomfited have reached him, and now, my 
lads, we must make for the wood.” 

“Aye, aye, Master Arthur; with you any- 
where,” was the reply of all. 

Again the trumpet sounded through the air, 
but this time its dread sounds were much nearer. 

“Then away with you all. We must conceal 
ourselves until night, and then near the Grange, 
to see that the villain and his ‘tender Lamts' 
have not again committed some fresh outrage. 
Away to your several hiding places. You, Phil, 
keep to me.” 

At the word Norman and the warrener darted 
off down the road, taking the hound with them, 
and were soon lost to sight. 

Then Arthur, signing to the witless one that 
he was to follow him, snatched up his pack; 
this the boy took from him, and, with much 
glee, fastened it round his shoulders. 

© Well, do as you like, my lad.” 

And then, grasping the staff, he made adetour 
at the back of the inn, which led them into 
another part of the wood. 

‘It was fortunate for Arthur and the boy that 
he had by his forethought taken the road he had, 
for scarcely had they gained the wood’s shelter 
than with a elatiering sound the troopers came 
galloping up the ro: 

They were headed by Kirke, whose breast was 
burning with revenge. 

The news that Weston had told him, rendered 
him still more furious, coming as it did upon the 
many rebuffs and defeats he had himself met 
with, 

‘They shall not escape me this time,” he mut- 
tered, dashing his hand down upon the pammel 
of his saddle ; “and, as I hope for salvation, if I 
but catch that pedlar, he shall swing upon the 
‘nearest tree, if I turn hangman myself.” 

By this time they had arrived at the inn, and 
he looked angrily round. 

“Flown, of course,” he said. “Ah! perhaps 
hid in the house.” 

He flung himself off his harse. 

“ Dismount all of you. Moody Jack—provost- 
marshal, have everything ready, for, by all that 
i I think there will be work for you to 


It was with a grim smile of joy that the latter 
mentioned individual unfastened frua round his 
body the rope that had already sent #0 many uu- 
fortunate, and in many cases innocent persons 
on the long, unfathomable journey. 7 

“What hol! within there |” shouted Kirke. 
“Turn out, all of you—every soul ; if one of you 
remain, I'll burn the house abdut your cars 3 8 
warning to others not to disobey the orders of 
Colonel Kirke.” 

At the sound of his voice, the host and hostess, 
followed by two female servants, made their sp 
pearance at the door. 

Kirke soowled at them as they appeared, and 
then stalked to the place beneath the old oak tre, 
and, jumping upon the table, sat swinging his 
legs to and fro. 

“ Now, then, come up to this place, and s¢ 
that you answer my questions ; are all of you 
here ?” he said. él 

“Yes, all,” replied the landlord ; “we obey 
your orders, colonel, and are here.” 

“Indeed,” he said, with the sneer 30 
to him ; “you will fall into grief, my 
you lie to me. You are not all here.” the 

“T protest that we are all here except 

” 


culiat 
Fiend i 


“Except the—the what ?” the 
“The old blind cat that is basking ore 
fire,” said the landlady, every limb of her 


ing with fear. 
{Indeed |.” Weston, clap a gag round thstold 
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hag’s mouth if she opens it again without being { best of wine, and that is a very 
” he said, turning to the|why I can’t do without the landlord. 


asked. Now, then, 
landlord, “where is your ostler? Has he gone 
off to give news, eh ?” 

“As I am an honest man, and my way, 
uld Jack, the ostler, went off to Bridgewater the 
morning at sunrise, and has not yet come 

“I saw him going, colonel,” said Moody Jack, 
“and go far the man is right.” 

“Indeed !" shouted Kirke, springing on to his 
feet, and going up to the man he struck him a 
blow full in the face with his gauntlet that 
brought the blood gushing out, and made him 
reel several steps back. “When I ask you to 
give evidence, see you do it; disobey my orders, 
and the rope shall twine round your neck. So 
you understand, and will remember.” 

“Yes,” said the man, slowly, at the same time 
wiping the blood from his face, “I understand, 
and will remember to my dying hour.” 

“Dog, dost thou utter threats?” said Kirke, 
jaising his sword. 

“No, I know my duty too well,” growled out 
Moody Jack. ‘I only said I would remember, 
and J will—that’s all.” 

“Tush, man, tush. Here is salve for thy 
wound.” 

And Kirke flung him a piece of silver, and 
then turned upon his heel. 

Moody Jack stamped his iron-shod hoof on to 
the money, with a muttered imprecation. 

The action was unseen by the rest of the 
wen, who were used to these acts of Kirke’s 
Yiolence. 

“Hark ye, host. Where are the fellows that 
were carousing here some time since ; the fellow 
alling himself Frank Norman, and——” 

“The warrener? Gone back, I suppose, to 
eee They are the servants of Sir Arthur 

iD ae 

“ Indeed ! and so are you, eh!” 

“Tam his tenant, and his servant.” 

“And the pedlar, and the half-witted fool— 
hal ha! Have they gonc up to the Grange? 
Answer, or I will ram my sword down your 
lying throat up to the very hilt.” 

“If you do that you will get no answer out 
of me afterwards,” replied the host, with a sly 
twinkle of his eye. 
pea nak ! What of the pedlar and the idiot ? 

“TI should suppose that they are both on their 
pail to the town, for they started in that direc- 
_ “You lying knave! you know they are hid 
in the house.” 

“They must have flown down the chimney 
then, for I'll swear they never went in at the 
door. 1 pray you, worthy colonel, go in and 
pirince yourself. I am an honest man, and 

‘oyal subject of the king, as witness my sign. 
If you find anyone there, I give you leave to 

‘ang me on it.” 

Wi I take you at your word. Weston, and you, 
a inter, see that your carbines are loaded. 

Should I miss cutting them down, shoot them 
a8 JOU would a rabid dog.” 

Thou wilt find no one there. It is hard that 
iad 7 word should be doubted,” said the 
lord, 


“You shall not doubt my word. Provost 
‘al, slip your rope round that man’s neck, 
and throw it over the sign. Be ready, half- 
jidozen of you, at the first shot to haul the 
ellow up, and then, if the sign breaks under his 
Weight, Pll give him another chance.” 
€ motioned with his hand, and the next 
poment the noose was round the unfortunate 
mae neck, and he was dragged under his 


With great dexterity the rope was thrown 
tan it, and then six of the strongest troopers 

id hold of the end, Teady to pull the unfortu- 
he Man up the moment they heard the “fatal 
* His Wife, to whom he had been united for 
maly half a century, clung to him, while the 
cig wrung her hands, and uttered piteous 


A long pause of d foll 
agony and suspense followed, 
‘atil at last Kirke returned. : 
tray gose him; for once he has spoken the 
: Besides, I want a good dinner, and the 





werful reason 
Dost 
hear?” 

“Ido,” said the overjoyed man, “ and will 
set about it instantly.” 

And, with wonderful alacrity, the host, his 
wife, and servant rushed into the house. 

“ Weaton, do yon and Winter take that road 
and enter the wood, while the provost marshal 
and a trooper take the one behind the inn. See 
if any of the traitors are lurking there, and, if 
80, bring them in, dead or alive.” 

And, so saying, he stalked into the house, 
while the men, mounting, rode off in the direc- 
tion he had named, 2 ‘ 


* 

Arthur Kingsley—for his disguise as a pedlar 
was no longer needed—and Witless Phil, went 
through the wood at their utmost speed, anxious 
to put as great a distance as they could between 
themselves and the men that they knew would 
soon be in pursuit of them. 

It would be impossible to describe the glee 
and joy with which Witless Phil bounded 
through the wood, rushing on like a deer hound, 
and at times bursting into a ringing laugh at 
the glad freedom he enjoyed. 

It was not because the thing was new to him, 
for often and often did the noble hound and 
himeelf enter into a race. 

At length Arthur stopped at the foot of a 
large tree, and then, panting and out of breath, 
the witless one threw himself upon his 
upon the long, thick grass. 

“Poor fellow ! how happy he seems! I should 
feel grieved did any harm befal him ; and sorry 
I am that he was with us when the affray took 

lace. He will become a mark for the butcher 
irke and his Lambs. Be it my task to shield 
and protect him.” 

For a moment he stood looking at the happy 
lad, as the birds carolled sweetly upon the trees, 
and he threw up his hands in ecstacy as their 
melody trilled forth. 

“TI must get him to the Grange and place him 
under the care of dear Alice while this war lasta, 
and then——” 

He was interry in his train of thought by 
the sudden upspringing of Phil. 

Had an arrow pierced him he could not have 
sprang up more swiftly. 

His face exhibited the most intense emotions, 
that of one eagerly listening to catch the faintest 
sound, the head bent eagerly forward, and the 
uplifted finger enjoining silence. 

“What — what is it ails you, Phil?” said 
Arthur, in some alarm, 

“ Hush |” he replied, in a low tone. 

“Hush! what for? Save the singing of the 
birds, there is nothing to disturb our quiet. 
What is it, boy, what is it?” 

“ Danger |” 

And, standing almost on tip-toe, he pointed 
with his long, thin finger in the direction of the 
inn. 

“Ha, hal Well, we know there is danger 
there, but none here.” 

“ There is danger.” 

And the boy again bent himself forward to 
listen with an intensity that was painful to 
behold. 

“What is it you hear, Phil? Speak at once, 
or it will be too late!” said Arthur. 

“Horses—horses are coming through the 
wood !” 

“ Horses? Well, what of that? Some of the 
labourers returning from their labour.” 

“No, no,” said Phil, clutching the arm of 
Arthur, “no, soldiers, Phil knows them.” 

“Soldiers? Then they must be in pursuit of 
us. It will not do for us to make for the 
Grange. No doubt they have blocked up that 
path, and we cannot go any other way for 
escape.” 

He paused for a moment as if to decide, but 
before he had come to any decision, he felt the 
sleeve of his coat pulled. 

“ Coming nearer and nearer—look, look !” 

And the witless one pointed to the tree 
against which Arthur had been leaning. 

“By Heavens, the boy is right! The branches 
are strong, and so full of leaves that no eye 
can pierce through. A tree once saved the 
life of an English monarch, and may do the 








same kind action for two of his subjects. We 
will climb the tree, Phil; is that what you 
mean?” 

“Yes, yes. You get up,” said Phil. 

“Both together, Phil. You on the one side, I 
a ne other,” was the reply. “Can you climb, 


There was no answer made to the question, 
but the next moment the witless had clasped 
the trunk, and was speeding up with all the 
agility of a wild cat. 

Luckily for Arthur, he was lightly attired, and 
although not able to climb up quite so nimbly 
as Phil, yet he was soon up near him on a 
stout limb of the tree, that would have borne one 
or two more without bending or breaking. 

A few minutes elapsed, and Arthur, who was 
on the look-out from his leafy retreat, saw 
he two troopers come riding leisurely up the 
road. 

He recognised. Moody Jack as one of them, 
and as they came abreast the tree, Jack reined 


up. 

“Ithink this won't be a bad spot to take a 
rest and comfort the inward man. What say 
you, Winter?” 

“Say? why, that it entirely accords with my 
humour,” was the reply. 

They then dismounted, and, fastening up their 
horses, threw themselves down at the foot of the 
tree. 

“Just the spot fora quiet dinner,” said the 


back | trooper, ‘if one had but something to eat. 


“A good soldier, Tom Winter, never forgets to 
lay in forage,” replied Moody Jack. 

As he gaid this, he slung round «# canvas bag 
that was fastened over Sis chest by a stout 
strap. 

“Thave been in foreign parts, comrade, and 
found it necessary to provide against going 
without food, no matter how it was obtained.” 

He had, during this, unbuckled the bag, and 
then, with a sly grin, thrust in his hand, and 
pulled out a fowl, a small loaf, and a bottle. 

The trooper stared with amazement at the 
sight of such exccllent fare. 

“Why, how, in the devil’s name, did you gui 
this?” at length he said. 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you, although I 
have not the highest opinion of any man who, | 
seeing a good dinner, is rude enough to ask 
questions how it was procured.” 

“ Well, I confess I was wrong.” 

“Wrong ; by all that is creditable, if a man 
served me 0 twice I'd send him down stairs 
quicker than he walked up ; 80, fall to, comrade, 
and wash down the eatables with as good a drop 
of brandy as ever slid down‘a honest man’s 
throat.” 

With that the fellows went to work, and, to 
gee the expedition with which the fowl and the 
bread vanished, it might have been supposed 
that they had been fasting for days. 

In the midst of the feast Moody Jack laid 
down his knife and burst into a loud discordant 
laugh. 

“How now, Jack, how now; what devil's 
game now, eh!” . 

“I can't help laughing at the surprise of the 
mah to whom these belonged when he goes to 
the cupboard for his dinner to find it as empty as 
an eggsbell.” 

“It will be awkward if the owner is a friend 
of the colonel,” said the other. 

“Fire and sink the colonel!” roared Moody 
Jack ; “curse him threefold | he has done mean 
injury this day that he shall pay for threefold.” 

And he pointed to the mark which the heavy 
gauntlet of the colonel had left upon his face. 





CHAPTER VII. 

THE PHANTOM AT THE WELL. 
SILENT as the shadow of death, Arthur and his 
companion sat in the tree. : 

Every word that the carousing troopers uttered 
below was heard by them, while not a word or 
a whisper passed between the pursued. 

Close against the tree was an old well, some 
twenty or thirty feet in depth, the bottom of 
which was apparently filled up with stone. 

Tall, rank grass grew around it, and the top 
was covered with a thick coat of luxuriant moss, 





“WITH A SPRING HE FASTENED HI8 HANDS ON THE TROOPER'S THROAT.” 


while over it the thick branches of the tree hung 
grandly, shading it. - 

“I say, again and again, I'll make Kirke pay 
for that blow. Since he got such a drubbing 
at tho hands of that young fellow he has shown 
the temper of a fiend, and to-day——” 

“ Hist ! what was that ?” said his companion, 
starting to his feet. 

“ What's what, eh ?” replied Moody Jack. 

“T can hear astrange noise, as if——Oh, that’s 
it, is it—a couple of troopers coming at full 
gallop to relieve us.” 

At the mention of this the remains of the 
feast were hastily placed in the canvas bag, 
which resumed its former position. 

Scarcely had this been done before Weston 
and another trooper rode up. 

“Ah! isthat you, Weston?” said Jack. “Glad 
en have come to relieve us; it’s confounded 

all.”” 

“T have come to do nothing of the sort, but 
just the opposite. The colonel has an idea that 
some of those fellows must be hid in the wood, 
ani so you are to keep a good watch all night, 
and shoot down the first man you sec.” 

“Keep guard ali night. I don’t understand 
it; it is some malicious trick of the colonel. 
Tl go to him, and ask him.” 

So saying, he went up to his horse, and put 
his foot in the stirrup. 

“ Don't be a fool, Jack,” said Weston. “ You 
know the penalty of disobeying ordcrs as weil 
as any one, and, at the present moment, he is a 
raging devil. I have brought you a ration. 
Give it him, Saunders ; that will last you until 
you are relieved.” 

The man who had accompanied him handed 
the other one a canvas bag, which he unslung 
from his shoulders. 

“And #0 I wish you a merry night of it.” 

“Merry devil of it,” grumbled out Jack. 
“Very merry we can be in this place. Why, it 
is as gloomy as a graveyard.” 

“Hal hal” and the laugh was - 
one. “ Why, you can be as bh 


malicious 
Verds. 


io anest. Only look out for the phantom, that 
is all.” 

“The what?” said they both, starting back. 
‘(A phantom f” 

“Yes; one of the girls up at the inn told us 
a rare tale about it—some gamekeeper mur- 
dered years ago by his girl because he deserted 
her. He was shot with his own gun close against 


the well; and they say that every night he} gett 


comes out into the wood, just to see how 
matters are going on. So look out.” 

With a harsh Jaugh, both the troopers clapped 
spurs to their horses, and galloped off, Jeaving 
Moody Jack and his companion staring at 
other. 

The trooper who had told this had no great 
love for the provost marshal, and he likewise 
well knew that both of them had a belief in the 
appearance of spectres, 

As the troopers rode off, the last rays of the 
sun were gilding the trecs, as it took its parting 
glance of the earth. 

“Well, this is cursed pleasant,” muttered Jack. 
“ What is to be done, eh, Tom ?” 

“Well, the best we can. I can't sny I like the 
job. But we can light a fire, and that will scare 
the—the ghost if any comes.” 

“Right, lad, right. There is plenty of wood 
about, and so let us to work.” 

And, accordingly, they placed thefr carbines 
against the tree, and went about in different 
directions to gather up the broken branches and 
wood to make their fire with. 

They did not perceive that from behind 
another tree close to the well a man emerged, 
and, plunging into the thick grass, ran with the 
8] of a deer hound towards the Grange. 

The quick eye of the boy saw it all, and 
placing his mouth against the ear of Arthur, he 


whispered, 
“ ‘Frank Norman.” : 


A presmure of the hand was the only reply, but 
they both felt that their deliverance was, at all 
events, near. 

At last the troopers had gathered sufficient 


wood, and, stacking it together against the well, 
they, after a few fruitless attempts, got it w 
light. 

% There, that will do, Tom; and now let os 
sit down and finish our fowl and bread which 
that cursed fellow interrupted.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied the other. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if we didn’t have a storm. It’s 
ing dark, and the wind is rising.” 

“Well, then, when we have done this, IT 
keep watch for a couple of hours, and then 
wake you up ; and so we'll goon. But, as Iam 
a living man, I’ll serve Kirke out for this.” 

“Fire Kirke! Leave him alone for the 
present,” was the reply. “Here is something a 
great deal more to my taste.” 

Again they attacked the remains of the fozl, 
washed down by copious drops of brandy. 

The meal over, sleep seemed to steal somewhat 
upon the pair of them, for they gaped and 
yawned and threw themselves in all sorts of 


positions. 
“Now, then, Jack,” said Tom Winter, “I am 
going to keep you to your promise. So I shall 


put my carbine against the tree, and my sworl 
all ready, in case this phantom or anything else 
comes to disturb us.” 

Rising, he did so, and then gat down with his 
back to the tree, and soon fell asleep, as the 
audible sounds from his nose plainly evinced. 

With some difficulty Moody Jack rose and 
placed his weapons in the same position as his 
comrade had done. 

Then, folding his cloak about him, he tock 
two or three turns about, but with somewhat of 
an unsteady step. 

The wind that had been gradually rising, now 
began to exhibit more violence, and blowing 
through the trees, caused the Icaves to rustl: 
with a solemn, mournful sound. 

But with this the fire burned more brightly, 
although the dampness of the wood caused a 
vivid “blue” flame to play about, shedding a 
strange spectral light. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No, 184) 
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“WITH JACK'S AID SAVAGE REACHED THE TOP OF THE WALL.” 


DISOWNED; 


OR, A MIS-SPENT LIFE. 
(THE TRUE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE.) 
By the Author of * Youna Taon-Heaat,” “Tae Niont- 
Guann,” &c., &c. 
—— 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
ANOTHER NEW FRIEND, 


 AVAGE'S heart bounded 
as his companion ad- 
dressed him, 

What, Harry Douglas 
intercede for him with 
Millie's father? 

“No, no,” he cried. “I 
will, perhaps, communi- 
cate with him in a day 
; or two. Inthe meantime, 
let this meeting remain a secret.” 

‘As vou please,” said Douglas, “but let us 
make an appointment for to-morrow, In other 
Ways Imay do you good.” 

The appointment accordingly was made, and 
the strangely-met couple parted. 

How bitterly Savage regretted in after 
that they had ever come face to face again ! 

Well, your fine friend seemed somewhat loth 
i i my company,” said Jack Halstone, as 

ary Douglas walked away. “I had a strong 
mind once or twice to go away and leave you.” 

Savage smiled, 

i Saw that his friend was piqued. 

a ack,” he said, placing his hand familiarly 
. affectionately on Halstone’s shoulder, “for 
ysake, don’t take offence, Youare my friend, 
i ‘snot, Do you not remember that name? 
© isthe one I fought so often at St. Alban’s 
ool—whom I left for dead on the ground in 
a Avenue, and who is my rival now in 
i. aflections of the girl I love. Bah! his 
endehip Won't stand muster a moment by 
“rp of yours, Jack. Give me your han 
\eb.us steer for home,” 





Kind-hearted Jack Halstone was quickly} But what was he to do? 
mollified by Savage’s words. ‘What means had he of earning a living? 

“T believe you, Dick,” he said, “so let’s be} He had but a pound in his pocket, and then 
off ; we haven't far to go.” —_ 

The residence of the young locksmith was| The one great wish of his life—the desire to 
situated in a very low part of the town. melt his mother's heart, and to be recognised in 

You approached it by a long, narrow, murky | his true position in society—came as the great 
lane, where the houses nodded at each other, as| stumbling block. 
if about to meet in a sleepy embrace; wherea| “What do you propose doing?” asked Jack 
rivulet of water sped on its sluggish way along | Halstone, as they sat at breakfast, 
the centre, and where unwholesome smells ex-| Savage smiled a dismal smile. 
haled everywhere. “That’s exactly what I desire to know,” he 

But when you passed through this, you issued| said. “At present I have not the least concep- 
forth upon a spot which seemed like an oasis in| tion what Iam to do: my mind’s in confusion, 
the desert. and. ras I am to work and earn an honest 

It was a kind of square, with the scent of|living—my thoughts are continually recurring 
flowers exhaling from plants on the window- | to my mother—to her disdain, and the means by 
sills, and everything, to the pavement, speaking| which I can recover my position in her 
of a set of inmates who desired to create as| affections.” 
great a distinction as possible between the ap-| “Recover is not the word, Dick,” said Hal- 
pearance of their homes and those of their more | stone. “ I fear you should say ‘ make a position,’ 
careless neighbours. for you've never had any yet. However, try 

“This is where I live, or, rather, this is the , and do something, and as long as I've a crust of 
back way to it,” said Jack Halstone. bread to share with you, there it is.” 

“T am glad of it,” said Richard Savage,} Issuing into the streets in search of employ- 
laughingly. “I had began to fear that you had| ment in the frame of mind in which he was, 
located yourself in yonder murky den.” seemed truly a hopeless task. 

“No, no ; both behind and before you willfind} But he resolved to cast from his mind every- 
my little place a model of cleanliness, It's to be | thing as far as he could until he did obtain it. 
my home still when I’m married, Dick, which I} The resolve he had made to take no employ- 
shall be before I’m much older. I’m twenty now | ment that should enable his mother to say that 
nearly. Here we are.” he disgraced her was, of course, another obstacle, 

They passed through a little green gate into a|as really respectable employment to one un- 
small house, and they soon were sitting in al recommended and unknown, was, indeed, a 
pleasant parlour behind a well-stocked shop. difficult thing to obtain. 

A glass of ale, a fragal supper, another talk | He did not despair, however. 
about old times and Richard Savage's prospects| To merchants’ houses he applied, to book- 
in the future, and then our hero—in a comfort- | sellers, and many such-like establishments. 
able bed—alept and dreamed that all his visions} In vain. 
were realised,.and that he had, indeed, founda| They smiled at his pretensions ; his handsome 
kind mother to own and love him! face made certain cause in his favour. But 

He awoke to very hard realities. then—— 

He had d traly from old Waxall—he| Could they sce his ta? No. Where 
was free from chame and bratal treatment—he | were his testimonials? He had none. Where, 
had the world before him. then, was hé employed last? He could not 
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say that he had been apprenticed by unkind 
friends to a trade he did not like, and he 
had ran away, so he said he had no employer. 

Then, when these crushing questions and their 
timidly spoken answers had been made, the 
people shook their heads and said they did not 
think he would suit. 

So a weary day passed. 

He went home dispirited enough. 

But Jack Halstone only laughed at him ; told 
him things would mend in a month or 40, and 
sent him to bed even more cheerful than when 
he had set out in the morning. 

Next day had nearly passed, when, on turn- 
ing the corner of the East Chepe, he ran pell 
mel] against a young gentleman who was hurry- 
ing along. 

“Why, friend, you are bent on knocking——” 

The stranger had laid his hand upon his 
sword as he spoke. 

But he stopped short suddenly. 

“Richard Farmer !” 

“ Newton Rae !” 

The recognition was mutual, 

“Farmer no longer,” cried our hero; “my 
name is Savage, But you are hurrying some- 
where, and I will not detain you. Some other 
time we can meet, and I can explain all.” 

“T was but hurrying homewards, Dick,” re- 
plied his old schoolfellow, linking his arm in bis 
and drawing him on. “I had made an appoint- 
ment with a friend to go to old Drury Theatre 
to-night, but since we have met I shall take you 
instead. He is rather a slumberous kind of 
fellow, and will be glad to escape.” 

“Be sure of it, Newton,” said Savage ; “ let 
me not be the cause of your breaking your 
word.” 

Newton laughed. 

“Fear not,” he said; “ he will think nothing 
of it. So come along. I shall just ran home, 
see my friends, introduce you, and then we will 
be off. But come, on the way tell mc what 
you have been doing since you nearly killed 
Douglas.” 

“Oh, I have seen him, and made my peace 
with him,” said Savage, laughingly. “As he 
lives, and is as well as ever, I really can’t blame 
myself so much, He challenged me to meet 
him in the cedar avenue, and dared me by say- 
ing I was a coward if I did not come. So what 
couldI dof I'll swear he tried to killme. His 
blows and his looks told that. But enough. 
We have met, and, so far as I can judge by his 
manner, bygones arereally bygones, I must tell 
you, in regard to myself——” 

Newton Rae interrupted him. 

“You are right," he said, “in saying as far as 
you can judge by his manner. But I know his 
manner of old. He is deceitful, cunning, and 
malicious. I would not give a fig for his friend- 
ship, But come, Dick, to your story.” 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
THE PIPE AND DRAGON, 


QuICELY and unreservedly Richard Savage told 
the story of his life. 

He was resolved to keep nothing back. 

He was resolved, moreover, to let the world 
know his story. 

So, amid the love for his mother, which was 
spoiling him for real active life, bitterness and 
revenge was alrcady beginning to be mingled. 

Newton Rae listened first with interest, then 
anxicty, then astonishment. 

“ Great Heavens |!” exclaimed he, as Richard 
Savage pauscd, “can such things be? Can such 
a mother exist? Why, Savage, you are a mad- 
man to pursue her further in the way you have 
done. ‘ou owe her no tenderness —no love. 
Let her drift from your memory—treat her with 
disdain—think no more of her—let her see how 
her son can despise her; this will humiliate 
thoroughly such a mind as her’s, And as for 
employment, be not afraid of that. I know 
many people—at any rate, my mother does ; and 
there is one in particular whom I am gure we 
can interest in your favour. Cheer up, my old 
friend ; matters look gloomy enough, but the 
world will soon see that you are righted.” 
ian were not long in reaching Newton Rae's 





Newton was an only child, and his father had 
been dead some years, and his mother was the 
ideal of tenderness and love. 

What a bitter pang, then, to Richard Savage 


to see the meeting between them— the fond | arm. 


embrace, though had been absent so few 
hours! 

Newton observed it. 

“Bavage, my friend,” he said, in a low tone, 
after the introduction was over, “my mother 
shall soon know all, and she will soon love you, 
too, as a son.” 

Delusive reasoning ! 

Miserable apology for real affection. 

Save that of Millie Allerton, what cared he 
for the love of the whole world, if that which 
was his right was denied him? 

At the appointed hour the two friends were 
seated in a box in old Drury Lane Theatre, 
where the curtain rose upon one of the light, airy 
comedies of Colley Cibber. 

Richard Savage was entranced—not so much 
by the beauties of the piece, which had nothing 
remarkable in it, as by the new dreams it 
awakened in his brain. 

It was his first visit to the play ; and he sat so 
mutely wrapped, that Newton Rae rallied him 
upon it, 

“Why s0 silent, my friend,” said he, clappiug 
him upon the back; “are you then so deeply 
taken with our comedian ?” 

Richard Savage started as from a reverie. 

“No,” he cried, “ no; I was merely wondering 
if I too should appear upon a stage ; wondering 
whether my nature called me thitherward.” 

Newton Rae smiled. 

“It is but a ;itiful existence at any time,” he 
said ; “tossed hither and thither by the public 
whim ; and not even well paid for permitting it 
to have its jest with you. But never mind, Dick, 
if your wishes impel you in that way, I shall not 
be one to place obstacles in your way. There was 
never a man who wished to be an authori but 
who succeeded in his wish in some manner, either 
good, bad, or indifferent.” 

The evening passed pleasantly enough, although 
Savage continued to be pre-occupied. 

A pleasant supper with Mistress Rae completed 
the evening’s enjoyment ; and Newton Rac, ac- 
companying his old friend to the door, said— 

“Dick, I have every reason to belicve that 
I shall be able to obtain you some employment, 
but it will, of course, take time. Meanwhile, 
you may be somewhat pushed for money. Here 
are five guineas, therefore ; pray accept them as 
a loan.” 

It was with great difficulty that our hero 
could be persuaded to take them. 

But the manner in which it was pressed upon 
him was such that he had at last consented, 
and, having shook Newton heartily by the hand, 
he went on his way towards his humble lodging, 
full of the new visions which his sight of Colley 
Cibber’s play had impressed upon his mind. 

“You must share in my good fortune, Jack,” 
he said, on the following day, when he had told 
him of the reason of his lateness, “ we must have 
a supper to-night when I return, and, as we can- 
not well enjoy it here, we will go to the “ Pipe 
and Dragog " hard by. 

To this Jack Halstone assented heartily, 
although he entirely refused to accede to 
Savage's urgent request that he would acccpt a 
portion of his money as rent for his little 
room. 

“You'll want it yourself, my boy,” he said, 
“go don’t be over generous. We'll have the 
supper, and we'll drink to your success.” 

e night soon came round. 

Lost in his new dreams of dramatic glory, and 
reconciled to life somewhat by Newton Rae’s 
kind promise of aid in obtaining him employ: 
ment, Richard Savage made very feeble efforts 
that day to seek a situation of any kind. 

So night found them seated ina part of the 
“ Pipe and Dragon ” which was set aside for the 
eaters. 

The supper we need not describe. 

Lonly introduce it, because it was the means 
of bringing my hero into a strange and hazardous 
adventure. 

The viands were good, the wines excellent, 
and by ten o’clock our two friends were very 
merry, 








Suddenly a pallor fell over Richard Savage's 
face. 

“ What ails you ?” cried Jack, in fear. 

Richard leaned over and clutched him by the 


“See, see,” he said, “ who has entered.” 

Jack Halstone looked and started too. 

It was old Farmer, the locksmith | 

But how changed | 

If they had thought of meeting him, they 
would have expected to see a dirty, unkempi, 
drunken beast, staggering and idiotic. 

But he was none of these. 

The evidence of former drunkenness was ov 
his face, truly. 

But he was quite sober now. 

And, what was a stranger thing still, he was 
dressed well, and as a gentleman. 

“Don't let him see and claim acquaintance 
with us,” said Savage. 

“Let us go, then,” 

“No,no; remain where you are,” whispered 
Richard. ‘I feel sure—why, I know not—thar 
some evil is threatened to me or mine through 
thia.” 

Jack smiled. - 

“Why, what need you care for that old 
villain?” said he ; “he’s nothing to you now— 
nothing ; and if he annoyed you, you could, with 
all propriety, hand him over to the watch.” 

“t's not that I mean,” said Savage ; “in fact, 
my friend, I don’t know-what I mean. It isonly 
a vague, undefined feeling in my mind. See, he 
is approaching us, We shall see now what he is 
about.” 

In a very few minutes after another man 
entered. 

He was evidently old Farmer's friend. 

This they guessed long ere he walked to the 
place where the old locksmith was seated. 

He carried “blackguard ” written plainly on 
his features, though he, too, was well dressed, 

“Ho, ho!” said Jack Halstone, in a kind of 
sarprised whisper, ‘so that's you, is it, Sammy 
Barker? Now I guess what is up. He's an oh 
chum of Farmer's, Dick, and one of the biggest 
thieves in London. We will go on with a 
desultory conversation, and try and catch alittle 
of what they say.” 

They summoned the waiter, ordered some more 
refreshment, and began talking. 

We cannot call it conversing, for neither was 
paying much attention to the words of the 
other. 

The men in the next box were evidently 
eagerly discussing whatever business they had in 
hand. 

So eagerly, indeed, were they doing so that 
presently they forgot entirely the fact that they 
might be overheard, and began speaking in 
louder tones. 

What they said could not exactly be heard. 

But presently a name was mentioned which 
riveted the attention of both. 

The name of Colonel Brett. : 

“Now then,” said Savage, in a low whisper, 
“what think you of my presentiment now!” _ 

“Tt was, indeed, a strangely right one,” sid 
Jack Halstone; “but, hush! they are speaking 
again.” 

“Yes,” said the old locksmith, in reply to some 
question of his companion ; “we'll juet have 4 
look round to-night and I'll show you what kind 
of place it is, There are a power of thingsthcre 

” 








“Hush |” eaid his companion, “be more care 
ful, one never knows who may be listening. 
Drink up and let's go.” : 

“Drink up and let’s go is the word,” whis 
pered Jack Halstone, to his companion ; “¥ iy 
follow these beantics, and if we find our sus 
picions to be correct, why we'll give them ov? 
to the watch.” 

“No,” said Richard Savage ; “I have a better 
plan than that. Ask me not now; but as this 
concerns my friends be guided by me.” 

Jack Hi: ne nodded assent. 

Then, as the two men rose and paseed out, 
they followed. 

It was somewhat of a dark night, but, neve’ 
theless, it was possible to distinguish the fom 
of the two ruffians as they hurried along with- 
out dangerously exposing themselves 
covery. 
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Old Farmer and his companion were, how- 
wer, too engrossed in eager conversation to 
ake notice of much that passed around them. 

They, apparently, had changed their minds, 
This soon became evident ; for they suddenly 
topped opposite a house, and, aftcr one or two 
uspicious glances round, entered. 

Savage drew Jack Halstone into the shadow of 
sdark archway. 

“T hope we shan’t loose the scent,” he said. 
“Well, it seems as if there was really a chance 
f it,” said Jack. “I fahcy we ought to have 
riven them over to the watch.” 

“Of what good would that be?” said Savage. 
They said nothing to criminate them in the 
yesof the law. All they said was that they 
sere going to the house of Colonel Brett, and 
hat it was a fine house. Ah! see, they are 
oming out again !"” - 

Ina few moments two figures, which they had 
t first only seen indistinctly down the dark 
ourt-yard of the miserable tenement, emerged 
ato the light. 

They were Farmer and Sammy Barker, truly. 

Tut how changed ! 

They in no way resembled the two who had sat 
nthe“ Pipeand Dragon.” 

Their fine clothes had been removed, and re- 
laced by the coarsest garb; their heads were 
vvered with close-fitting, evil-looking caps. 

Altogether they looked two thorough-going 
‘uffians. 

There had been no mention made in the re- 
teshment house of any immediate expedition 
wainst Colonel Brett's house, and it was evident 
iow, therefore, that they had changed their 
nin’s, and were going to “do the job ” at once. 

After a careful reconnoitre to sec that they 
were in no danger of meeting the watch, those 
vargiars of the “ good old times” proceeded at a 
apid pace up the street, and Richard Savage 
tod John Halstone followed eagerly. 

The house in which our hero’s mother resided 
with her second husband was situated, as may be 
sopposed, in the very best part of the town. 

It might have been situated in the country, 
yowever, for all it had in common with the 
smoke and dust of what is called London in the 
rresent day. 
rounded by beautiful grounds, and encom- 
pased by high walls, it was a kind of miniature 
palace, apart from the busy hum of men. 

kich ag it was in articles of vertu, and in gold 
and silver coin as well, if report spoke truly, its 
seclusion made it naturally a tempting spot for 
the operation of daring thieves, and the hearts 
of the old locksmith and his companion beat 
high at the thought of how easily they would 
contrive to snatch from their rich victims the 
wherewithal to indulge in their low pleasures. 

At length the wall of the house was reached. 
Trees grew without it as well as within, and 

behind one of these Savage and his friend crept 
to watch and listen. 

One of the ruffians laughed—a low, chuckling 
laugh, as they prepared to put on thcir masks 
before they acaled the wall. 

“We're in lnck’g way,” he said ; “this night: 
all the people seem to have gone to bed on 








“Yea; it looks like it,” returned Sammy 
Barker; “everything's as quiet as the ve. 
Be quick, and let's finish it right off while 
things are so favourable.” 

They had soon put on their disguises, and 
advanced towards the wall. 

“Now,” said Jack Halstone, “we ought to 
give the alarm as soon as they are within there, 
and catch them in a trap.” 

“No, no,” said Savage, eagerly; “no, no. I 
have a hope here—a strong hope—of touching my 
mother's feelings. I will risk my life to save to 
her what she prizes, and by those means perhaps 
I may rouse in her her dormant affection. 
Come, Jack, don’t refuse to aid me.” 

Jack's regard for Savago was of no ordinary 
Kind, as has been seen, = 

So he consented. 

Consented, be it said, quite against the grain, 
for he felt sure that his fricnd was, in pursuing 
Mrz Brett's love, pursuing only a shadow—in 
fact, worse than a Ww, an enemy who might 
tum upon him, 


. 





“This way,” cried Savage, and led the way to 
another portion of the wall. 

“Here we can climb over,” he said, “ and get 
to the house before they can. Give me a help, 
Jack ; I'll go over first.” 

With Jack's aid, Savage soon reached the top 
of the wall. 

Here he paused, held his hand for Halstone, 
and in a few moments they were in the grounds, 

Hurrying across in the open parts would, of 
course, have defeated their purpose, as the 
burglars would have turned and fled. 

So they crept round as quietly as they could 
towards the rear of the house, and, reaching the 
servants’ door, knocked lightly. 

They were afraid of knocking too loudly for 
fear of disturbing the thieves. 

Some minutes p: and no answer came. 

Savage knocked more loudly. 

A few minutes passed again. 

Then a head was protruded from a window. 

“What do you want here?” asked a voice. 

“T must see Colonel Brett immediately,” said 
Richard Savage. “The house is being attacked 
by thieves.” 

There was a hurried consultation upstaira, and 
then, after a few moments, footsteps were heard 
descending. 

Then the door was flung suddenly open, 

“ Come in quickly,” said a voice. 

They advanced accordingly without fear. 

“Now,” thought Savage, “we shall be just in 
time to ruin the plans of those villains.” 

In a moment, however, all his feelings were 
cruelly changed. 

No sooner was the door closed than a rush was 
made and they were prisoners ! 

A bright light then shone on them and they 
saw that they were surrounded by servants, at 
whose head was a tall, commanding-looking 
gentleman. 

“Very cleverly trapped,” said he. “ Pray, my 
fine fellows, have you anything to say for your- 
selves ?” . 

Richard Savage’s face was expressive of sur- 
prise and indignation. 

“We have a great deal to say, air,” he cried. 
“We come here to apprise Mrs. Brett that a 
plan had this night been laid to rob her house, 
and that two burglars are even now endeavour- 
ing to force their way in !” 

“We know it all, my lad,” said the gentleman, 
“we have them safe bound upstairs. We can 
see it all plainly now,” he added, turning to one 
of the servants in livery. “They were to enter 
in front while these caused a diversion behind. 
Very cleverly planned indeed.” 


“Tt ist falee,” cried Richard Savage, in a loud | Y° 


voice ; “my name is Savage ; I am Mrs, Brett’s 
son—the son of —” 

“What madman have we here?” exclaimed 
Colonel Brett, interrupting him, excitedly ; “‘let 
him be brought to my study, we will examine 
him there. Keep his companion here for 
awhile.” 

“ He is my friend,” said Dick, “and I shall not 
move without him.” s 

“Fear not. No harm shall happen to him,” 
said the colonel, in a milder tone, “I wish to 
speak with you, that is all.” 

“Never mind me, Dick,” said Jack Halstone ; 
“they won’t eat me, or if they try they'll find it 
tough work. You've got now ‘the chance you 
wanted, make the best of it.” 

Savage, therefore, followed the colonel up the 
stairs, and in a few moments he found himself in 
a well lit, elegantly furnished room, the books in 
which proclaimed it a study. 

“Tt's a deuced fortunate thing,” said the 
gentleman, as he closed the door, “that T took it 
into my head to sit up to-night, for it looks very 
much as if we should have been all murdered in 
our beds, So you are Richard Savage, are 

ou?” 
z This was said as he loun; 
and carefully surveyed our hero. 

The latter saw that the speaker with difficulty 
repressed a start. 

But he resolved to take no notice of this, but 
to begin quictly. 

“Yes, sir, Are you Colonel Brett?” 

“Tam.” 

These words, said so coolly and so inquiringly, 
threw a kind of chill over the interview. 


into an easy chair 


Richard Savage resolved to improve the op- 
portunity. 

Briefly, graphically, he described the discovery 
he had made, explaining fully the relation in 
which he had formerly stood to old Farmer, and 
plainl giving his reasons for the style in which 

e had interfered. 

“This is a very fine tale, young man,” said 
Colonel Brett, assuming a sternness he evidently 
did not feel ; “ but I really doubt much whether 
Mrs. Brett will be inclined to believe you. In- 
deed, in no court of law would such a story be 
believed.” 

“There is an easy way to prove that,” cried 
Richard Savage, boldly. ‘(Send for the watch, 
let them arrest me, and I will proclaim my story 
to the world. After what happened when I was 
last here, I only seek the opportunity. J came 
here, as I have before said, hoping to soothe my 
mother’s heart by doing a service.” 

“Stay, stay, young man,” said the colonel, 
deprecatingly. “I know nothing of your mother. 
This talk is all absurd to me, and——” 

“I wonder, therefore, that you listen to it!” 
cried a voice. 

And Mrs. Brett sailed into the room. 

“So,” she exclaimed, standing before Savage, 
with pale cheeks, with white lips, with a bosom 
whose splendid contours were now heaving as if 
ready to burst from the light corset ; ‘so you are 
here again !—this time in your true character, 
that of a midnight thief. You found it uscless 
to play the impostor, you now assume the guise 
ofa more daring rogue. Send for the watch ; 
why have you not sent for it before ?” she added, 
turning passionately to ber husband. 

Richard Savage spoke in his stead. 

“T have already desired Colonel Brett to do 
80,” he said; “that is what I wish. I desire 
nothing better than to proclaim my story to the 
world. When I came here before—nay, inter- 
rupt me not; I will spcak—when I came here 
before, I came with a heart bursting with tender- 
neas and love—hoping to be clasped to your 
bosom—to weep out the tears of my arcat 
sorrow there, and tell you of all the pent-up, 
passionate yearnings of the past. I was repulsed 
—you would not even hear me—you ordered 
your servants to fling me into the street—doing 
all thie, be it said, while you knew you were 
insulting and outraging your own child. Yet I 
thought this might be only a burst of anger 
at finding that your secret was known—that the 
living image and memory atood before you. 

“Then I still hoped that by risking my life in 

your service I might touch a tender chord in 
ur heart. 
“Oh, mother, you know me not; you know 
not what my heart yearns for. I forgive you 
all: the manner of my birth, even the cruclty 
which took from me ine fortune which my 
father, Earl Rivers, would have left me, had 
you not declared me dead. 

“<T forgive all, I forget all; I want no money 
from you. Only call meonce your son, and bless 
me, and I will go in peace, never more to trouble 


you.” 
During this impassioned harangue, delivered 
in a voice trembling with emotion, Mrs. Brett 


was unable to avoid showing by her manner, by 
the heaving of her breast, by her clenching 
hands and moving colour, how much she was 
affected ; while the colonel, on the other hand, 
glanced at the speaker in undisguised admira- 
tion. 

But when he had ceased speaking, she re- 
covered her spirit of dogged obstinacy. 

“Prettily delivered and cleverly learned by 
Tote,” she said, in a sneering tone. “ Pray, who's 
your master, now that Sir Launcelot Ashton is 
dead? Oh, I have no patience with it all; 
Colonel Brett will you or will you not send for 
the watch! As for yon, sir, 1 warned you when 
you last intruded upon me what peril you would 
tisk in coming again, and now you have reaped 
the benefit.” 

Richard Savage folded his arms and eyed her 
s0 steadily that she quailed beneath his glance, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 178.) 





THERBE can be no objection to a broil in the house, 
as long as it is confined to thekitchen. 









TRUE STORIES OF BOVISH BRAVERY. 


—_—+— 
No, XVII.—SIR JOHN MOORE, 


FJOORE, at once the victor and the 
victim of the mournful, yet 
lorious, field of Corunna, who 
fae been immortalised in the 
splendid poem of the Rev. Mr. 

‘olfe, commencing— 

“Not a drum was heard, nor 6 
funeral note "— 

was born in the year 1761, ina 

tall, narrow-fronted house, which faces almost 

directly the Tron church, in Trongate, Glasgow. 

He was the eldest son of Dr. John Moore, by a 
niece of Dr. Simson, the eminent mathematical 
professor, whose translation of Euclid is, or shortly 
will be, familiar to many of our readers, 

His grandfather, who was minister of Stirling, 
was an Irishman, a native of the ancient archiepis- 
copal city of Armagh. 

t rarely happens that the son of a provincial 
physician, however highly respected in his own 
neighbourhood, is enabled to enter life under cir- 
cumstances so favourable as those which attended 
Moore's early career. 

His father, the well-known author of “ Zeluco” 
and other works, though established, at the period 
of his son’s birth, as a medical practitioner in Glas- 
gow, had spent many years of his life in the great 
world, and he had contracted intimacies with some 
of the most distinguished public characters of the 


day. 

Originally an assistant surgeon in Lord Linion’s 
regiment, while serving under Stair in Flanders, 
he obtained, through the favour of that nobleman, 
promotion into the Guards. 

He was eventually removed from the army that 
he might accompany, as domestic surgeon, the Earl 


of Albemarle, the English ambassador to the court 
of France, 
He made the most—to the great future advantage 


of his son—of the advantages which such a position 
was calculated to confer upon him. 

On his return from he found it convenient 
to settle in Gissgow. 

The friends of his gayer hours did not forget him, 
and, though circumstances rendered unnecessa! 
any exertion of their interest in his own behalf, it 
was freely and willingly afforded in favour of his 
four sons, all of whom entered the professions or the 
service of the crown, 

jronng Moore received the rudiments of his educa- 
sion ie e High School of his jeatire city. ated 
stay there, however, was lef; for father, 
anxious to make him mastor of the French and 


German languages, sent him abroad while yet very 
young, and under the care of # respect- 
able Swisa 


rgyman. 
In Switzerland he continued to reside till he 
entered on his fifteenth year, when he was recalled 


for the purpose of joit the 51st Pegiment an 
beet for him iy his 


gnaigney in which had been procured 
father. 

But he had scarcely joined his regiment, when 
another event befel, calculated in no trivial degree 
to etect both his present purposes and future pros- 
pects, 

Dr. Moore was selected as travelling tuior to a 
young duke. 

He was a young nobleman of quick parts but 
delicate constitution. As a necessary consequence, 
he required both a skilful physician and a gentleman 
of talent and experience to watch over him while 
passing through the ordeal of a continental tour. 

Moore was at that time s youth of singular 
clegance, surpassingly handsome, gracefal in his 
Tanners, and possessed of numerous accomplish- 
ments, and an excellent judgment. 

The mother of the young duke earnestly besought 
that he also might accompany her son, with whose 
years his own very nearly corresponded, 

_No opposition was offered to this arrangement 
either by Dr. Moore or the commander in-chict, and 
the ig ensign became, in co: nen ie boaom 
and life-long frend of the duke. ~ 

Under these very favourable auspices he visited 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, mixing 
freely in the best society, nnd attracting, wherever 
ne went, the marked attention both of the aged and 

young. 
At Vienna he made a very deep impression upon 
the Emperor, Joseph II., by whom he was strongly 
urged to leave the English service, and enter thx 
of Austria, 

But Moore was not only a soldier, but a patriot. 
He loved his Profession, ut_he loved his country 
aill more ; and, being about this time promoted to 
a lientenancy in tho 82nd Regiment of Foot, he 
turned to the flattering pro a deaf ear, 

‘The Duke of Bruns the maternal grand- 
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father of Queen Victoria, made a similar offer to 
him ; but with the same result 7 
He now joined the regiment into which he had 


oe Pitan becom by hase ; and to 
fe shoi e Ca) purchase ; an 
the duties at ne hi men was added, 
shortly after, that of acting as paymaster to the 
regiment. 

it speaks volumes in favour of the zeal and 
intelligence of Moore, that, finding himself some- 
what defective in his knowledge of accounts, he 
adopted the only effectual method of mastering the 
difficulties that beset him. 

Requesting and obtaining leave of absence from 
his corps, he retired to Glasgow, where he became 
an amateur clerk in the counting-house of a mer- 
chant in that city. 

We are not aware that there is on record a more 
curious example of the triumph of good sense over 
both prejudice and ignorance. ‘ 

After a short period of service with his regiment 

inst the American insurgents against the 
British crown, we find Moore occupying a promi- 
nent position in the reduction by the English of the 
island of Corsica. 

Here he received his first wound, and, by the 
bravery which he displayed in storming the Mozello 
Fort, attraoted the warm esteem of his superior 
officers, 

He next served, under extreme hardships and 
perils, against the French in the West Indies. 



































PORTRAIT OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


The troops suffered severely from sickness and 
the unavoidable consequence of exposure to hard- 
ships in a climate so pernicious. 

he or in the ranks of the English army 
was truly fe 


The strength of one regiment, the 3let, dwindled 
from an effective strength of 915 to 74 men. This 
was a waste of life far more extravagant than the 
most active European campaign has ever yet been 
known to demand, while the unhappy victims of a 
pestilential climate were deprived of the consolatory 
reflection. that, by the sacrifice of their lives, they 
did their country service. 

Moore shared from first to last all the hardships 
sustained by his men. 

Like them, he lived upon salt pork and biscuit, 
slept in the woods, destitute of other cover than his 
cloak ; and was continually in progress from port to 
port, wherever his presence appeared to be pe- 
culiarly required. 

At length the doaths became so numerous, that 
officers to carry on the necessary dutics were 
wanting. 

Moore, who had been left in command by the 
general, Sir Ralph Abercromby, was laid under the 
painful necessity of issuing a peremptory order that 
no man, except in the last necessity, should apply 
for leave to quit the island. 

_ The restrictions which a sense of duty compelled 
him to impose upon others, he was not the man in 
his own person to evade. 

He, too, became seriously indisposed. Yet the 
entreaties were disregarded, till consciousness had 
deserted him. He was then removed on board ship, 
where, after a severe struggle, he recovered. 

. After again serving under his countryman, Aber- 
cromby, in Egypt, lcore was called upon to take 
the command of an armament which the British 












Government had prepared in aid of the 
and Spanish patriots, who engaged i 
against Napoleon. 






It is not our business to relate the particulars of 
this expedition. It is enough to observe that, aftex 


an advance to Salamanca, in which he was 


conducted that masterly retreat which culmin: 
in the great battle of Corunna, and the safe 
barkation of the British army. cs 


Towards the end of the fight, just when he Timdl 


ed. 
every species of disappointment, cramped by 
whee and perplexed by misinformation, 


called out to the 42nd, who were assailed by enor--... 


mous odds, ‘‘ Highlanders, remember Egypt !” 
was struck by a cannon ball on the left shor 
which, with a portion of the collar-bone, was 
entirely away. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the 


sat uy 
intently at the Highlanders, who were 
engaged. 


Captain Hardinge attempted to the blood, 


this, from the size of the wound, was in vain. 


raised up to be laid in a blankct for that purpose. . 
His sword, hanging on the wounded side, seemed 






to annoy him, and Hardinge was unbuckling it from 


his waist, when he said, in a distinct voice— 
“Tt is as well as it I had rather it should go 
out of the field with me.” 
by six soldiers of 


He was borne out of the field 
the 42nd. 

Captain Hardinge remarking that he trasted he 
would yet recover, he looked stedfastly at the wound, 
and said— 
“No, Hardinge, I feel that to be impossible.” 


When this officer expressed a wish to accompany" 


him, he said— 
“You need not go with me. Report to General 
Ho) i that I am wounded and carried to the 
rear. 
A sergeant of the 42nd and two spare files 
escorted him to Corunna. 
There, after leaving the kindliest remembrances 
to all his friends, he said to one of them— . 
“ Anderson, you know that I have always wished 
to die this way.” 
He then asked— 
“Are the French beaten?’ A question he re- 
peated to one that came in, 
He then said— . 
“T hope the people of England will be satisfied. 
I hope my country will do me justice.” * 
; Shortly after, with his mother’s name upon his 
i 6 peaceably passed away. 
TThe poet Campbell says of this illustrious hero—- 
“ Succeeding achievements of a more ex! 
and important nature have eclipsed the reputation 
of this commander, but the intrepidity and manly 
sprightliness of his , manifested at a time 
when She British aemiy_ was fer from being cls- 
tinguisl eae respects, won ities far more 
endearing than military fame. ‘They extorted ad- 
miration even from his enemies; and the monument 
erected by the French officers over his grave at 
Corunna, attests the worth of both partics.” 
(To be continued, Commenced in No. 163.) 


a 


Sar a conceited young lady :— You young men 
are a covct-us set.” 

“Wei, Bridge®, if I engage you, I shall want 
ou to stay at home whenever I wish to ont.” 
‘ Well, ma'am, I have no objections,” said Bridget, 
“ providin’ you do the same when I wish to go 
out. 


Lorp Norra, who detested music, was asked to 
subscribe to the ancient concerts. He refused. 
“But your lordship’s brother, the Bishop of Wio- 
chester, subscribed,” urged the applicant. “If [ 
were as deaf as he, I would subscribe, too,” was. 
the reply. 

WuiLe the Maine Legislature was i 
over the question of attending the Peabody fune: 
8 respectable member from the country saic Mr, 
8) er, lam disgusted with the conduct of this 

louse. This funeral at Portland is a going to be 
8 great affair, but when I see this house a tetering 
and see-sawing, as if it didn't know its own mind, 
I declare I wish Mr. Peabody hadn’t died!” | 
A COUPLE of youths in New Albany, about six- 
teen years of who had some i nary 
grievances to settle about a fair damsel, concluded 
to fight it out according to the rules of the 
London Prize-ring. They came to the conclusion 
to quit after three rounds, as the New York sporting 

pers had no reporter on hand. All this occurred 
Tithe evening about five o’clock, in a public part 
of the city. A pair of black eyes was the result, 
No arrests were made. 





— 


with an unaltered countenance, looking® 
warmly 





which was flowing in a torrent, with he sash. ee 
ave 
ing consented to be carried to the rear, he was 
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“Wuar's the use of the police, I should like to 
know?” inquired old Adam Mort, as he laid down 
the local paper, in which a case of turnip stealing 
{the criminal undetected) was recorded. 

“They are very useful to form a barrier between 
| the different lines of vehicles on London Bridge,” 
replied Swisher, with a 
meer, “But I once knew 
[a qwe in which a dumb 
|mimal proved the best de- 


“Ha, ha, ha! very good,” 
tclimed the Antiquary, 
|who had come up quietly 

the conversation. 


“Then must tell it. 
Come ane: 

lake your seats, please.” 
“Teall, Mr.Molesworthy 
\Idid not intend telling a 
fale tonight, but, as it 
‘ems I am caught, I will 
|tell you abou! 

A HORSE TURNING DE- 

TECTIVE. 

One fine summer evening 
4 gentleman was riding 
Ba? along a rather lonely 


A puff of grayish-white 
moke, a mane stinging 
port,and the horse, giving 
me quick, scared look at the 
dath evil face arising out of 

alloped 
bieteen? rere 


In the dust of the road 
‘ay the rider, a person in 
the full flush ee hopeful 
manhood, 

The aim had been sure, 
and from out the deathly 
White of the face starcd the eyes of jetty blackness, 
yet seeing nothing. 

Bending over Eico’- waster garden 6 short, 
thickset man, his body shaggy with rags, his f¢ 
With unkempt hair—a brutal, savage, beastly-look 

Personage, repulsive, even loathsome. | 

One would scarcely look for human attributes in | 

semblance of a man, yet he gazed in admira- 
Wega the handsome face and shapely form of his 


e 


| 
He's a beauty, whoever he is,” he muttered. 

does seem a pity to drop sech a feller ; but busi- 
Ban business, up and down, all over the world. | 
Pebere goes for what little plunder he’s got about 


ii hgrefilled purse was the first thing brought to 
waten followed a ring, and other articles of less 
nn which the robber returned, muttering— 

,,. Money is about all I want here. This here 
swag is about the meanest stuff a fe 

aie tted, Phare ain't xtuch money in it, and it's 

Ways sure to foller a chap. Hark {” 

hoe found of an approaching carriage fell upon | 
ing ear, and, darting into the bushes, he | 

Bee ue of hearing when the carriage drove in 


« 
“It 








‘The high-spirited animals pricked up their cars, 
animals pricked up their ears, 

Sverved from the path, and would have whirled the 
mage over, in their frantic efforts to escape from 
Ne peiehite, ghastly face in the road, had not 


er, with his usual presence of mind, | 


‘ached them into obedience. 
* ce them up to the fence, he secured them, 
then had time to look up the cause of their 















fri 
Fred Markham, as I live!” he exclaimed, in 


dismay. “Heavens! what a shocking affair! 
Murdered in cold blood! Poor Fred! Minnie! 
Minnie !” 


There was no answer from the carriage. 

Minnie Fletcher’s face was as pale and deathly as 
poor Fred Markham’s. 

“T declare |” exclaimed the father, hurrying to 
the carriage, “I don’t know what todo. Minnie! 
Minnie! Oh, I wish some help would come, for I 
cannot take care of both !” 

In answer to his wish, a waggon appeared in 
sight, and soon reached the spot. 

“Bad business,” said Fletcher; “ but we have no 


| time to waste. Take the body into your waggon 


and carry it to the village. I must attend to my 
child, and then I will come over.” 

The men complied without hesitation, for Norman 
Fletcher was so well known that he was above 
suspicion ; and when they were gone Fletcher took 
another road, and hastened to the village. 

. : . 


“Here I am, almost home,” thought Walter 
Leman, as he leaped the fence, and once more took 
the highway, “I’ve saved three long miles, at least, 
by cutting across the fields. I do not know but 
that Iam doing wrong; but I could not go by so 
near without seeing mother. I'll make it all mght 
with Waite and Belden.” 

He stepped lightly along, thinking of a little 
cottage nestled among tall trees, and of a pleasant, 





“TUE AVENGING HORSE WAS UPON HIM.” 





kindly face at the window—his mother’s face, than 
which none were dearer to him, 

“Hallo! here's a horse without a rider!” he ex- 
claimed, as he turned the corner of the road. 
“ Headed this way, too. 
I guess I will take him back to the village, and save 
somebody a tramp after him.” 
some little trouble to catch him, but he 
succeeded at last. 

¢ the horse, he saw a 














poor Fred Markha 


ion showed drops of blood spat- | 


V 
the horse into a smart gallop, he was soon at the 
village. 

Nodding to acquaintances here and there, as he 
passed, he kept on until he reached his mother's 
nose. 





Throwing the bridle over the hitching-post, he | 


ran to the door, where his mother was stai 
“T can stop but a moment, mother,’ 
giving hera kiss. “I was 
I must run over and you. Just below the 
ge, I found this horse without a rider, and I'm 
afraid there has beeen foul play. Soon asI see to 
it, I'l be back and stay to dinner.” 


ding. 
said he, 













e 








As he stopped before Squire Bertram’s office, | 


Norman Fletcher alighted from his carriage. 

The old gentleman forgot to fasten his horses, for 
he felt sure that he had found Fred Markham’s 
assassin, 

“You drive a fine horse for a person of your 
cloth,” said Fletcher, stepping up. 

Walter, thongh poor, was yet proud and high- 
spirited, 


Broke his halter, probably. | 


onear that I thought | 


The sneering words cut deep, and, under the im- 
pulse of the moment, he retorted— 

“T perceive that clothes do not make the gentle- 
man.” 

Squire Bertram was not in the office when Walter 
first went in, but he entered soon after, followed by 
Norman Fletcher and a constable. 

“ There is the murderer |” said Fletcher, pointing 
to Walter. 

The young man was too much astownded to speak, 
and he allowed the handcuffs to be put on before 
he fully realized what was going on. 

“Search him,” commanded Fletcher. 

“You need not do that,” said Walter, the truth 
flashing upon him, “TI have nothing with me of 
consequence, save bills and receipts belonging to 
my empoyers vais and Belden.” 

“What is this ?” asked Fletcher, as the officer 
took Markham’s watch from the side pocket where 
Walter had placed it for safe keeping. 

“T had forgotten that, sir. The strange position 
in which I find myself confused me at first. I will 
make it clear to you all, if you will listen.” 

“We are not prepared to hear your defence,” 
said Squire Bertram. ‘You will have your ex- 
amination to-morrow.” 

Public opinion was favourable to Walter previous 
to the examination, for there were few young men 
in the village who bore so good a reputation ; but 
when the facts of the case were brought to light, 
doubts were expressed. 

He was committed for 
trial. 

Poor Mrs, Leman was 
nearly prostrated. Although 
she never doubted Walter’s 
innocence, the evidence was 
so strangely against him, 
that she feared for the re- 
ue For his sake he kept 
up, hoping against hope. 

Norman Fretcher revs 
very positive from the 
iad his _ opinion ral 
great weight. Not so with 
Minnie Fletcher. When she 
first saw Walter, she de- 
clared him innocent. She 
went with her father to the 
court-room. 

“T tell you, pa, he never 
could do such a deed,” said 
she, looking at Walter as 
he stood in the dock, pale 
aa troubled, yet outwardly 


m. 

“There, there, child! 
what do you know about 
it?” exclaimed her father, 
quite testily. “I am just 
as confident that he is the 
man as though I saw him 
do the deed.” 


“No, no, pal” said 
Minnie, firmly. ‘ You are 
wrong.” 
| “Wait until you hear the evidence, child !” 
| “T don’t care a fig about the evidence!” ex- 


claimed Minnie. ‘What will it all amount to? 
aes condemned now, if that is what we are to go 

7 
% But what else have we ?” 

“Common sense, pa.” 

Fletcher smiled, 

“ Wait and see, my daughter.” 

And she did wait and see. 

All through the trial she was there, and Walter 
became interested in the sweet face which looked 
upon him so pityingly. 

When the jury came back with the verdict, guilty, 
his first look was for his mother—his next for 
Minnie. 

a were both carried from the room insen- 
sible | 

The verdict was no surprise to Walter. 

He had expected it—was prepared for it—so that 
| he bore it manfully. 

He walked with’a firm step to the carriage wait- 
ing to take him back to prison, 

The way was crowded, 

A stranger pushed his way througk the throng. 

“Ts that the man ?” he asked, 
| “That is the murderer, sir.” 
| The stranger pressed forward eagerly, for he nad 
not yet seen the prisoner's face. 

He drew near to the edge of the walk just as 
Walter was stepping into the carriage. 

“Circumstantial evidence,” muttered the stranger 

The next moment he uttered a cry of terror, and 
jumped back ; but he was too late ! 

The avenger was upon him ! 

Norman etcher's horse—the same which Fred 
was riding on that fatal day—had broken his halter 
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and, rearing almost erect, with wicked eyes and 
swelling nostrils, he went crashing down. upon the 
stranger, felling him senseless to the earth. Then 
he wheeled and dashed away. 

The crowd gathered about the fallen man, who lay 
like one dead. 

A physician was summoned; but his akill was of 
no a i. 

The man revived somewhat, 

“Tm a dead man,” said he, feebly. “The brute 
has fixed me. But business is business, up and 
down, all over the world; and now I’m down for 
good. Afore I go, I'll save one man’s life. There’s 
no use of two aving for one murder. The horse 
knew me. I killed Fred Markham, and got his 
money. You'll find his purse in my pocket. I shot 
him, and the horse went off like a streak. Walter 
Leman knows no more about it than you do, There, 
T’ve said it, aud ye needn’t ask me any more.” 

Nothing could induce him to say another word ; 
and he died as he had lived, alone and unknown. 

“What did I tell you, father?” said Minnie 
Fletcher, when she heard that Walter Leman had 
-been set free. ‘I knew he was innocent; but they 
would have hanged him if it hadn't been for old 
Charley. Pa, you must give him to Mr. Leman, 
He saved his life, and he is entitled to him.” 

“T have already,” replied her father, shuddering, 
as he thought of the great wrong they were so near 
doing. “And I have done more, Minnie. I have 
offered him poor Fred Markham’s place, and he is 
conn this afternoon to let me know.” 

Walter accepted the position. 

The salary was larger than Waite and Belden had 
been giving him, and it was so much nearer home. 

There was yet another inducement. He loved 
Minnie. It was some months before he acknowledged 
it himself, and yet longer before he told Minnie. 

She sent hi to her father, and Norman 
Fletcher, after much thought, told him to take her 
and be happy, 

Old Charley, for he is old now, is doing good 
service yet, for he has had the best of care. 

Walter says that, if he ever gets jealous, it will 
be of the old horse, for, next to her husband and 
children, Minnie loves the; faithful animal. 


‘Shiver my timbers! to think o’ that now |” 
ejaculated Tom Hawser, as the schoolmaster 
brought his yarn to a conclusion. 

“ Moet strange !” murmured the others; “but as 


one friend Swisher tells the tale, we must receive 
“ Facts, gentlemen, uy my_ honour,” lied. 
Swisher. athe mi iwi Xated by ‘the Horee 


of the man murdered; but J don’t pretend to say 
what the man thought—that the horse knew him. 
Pestle 1 justice was probably accomplished for- 
uitously.” 

“ Blest if I knows what that m ”. growled the 
old sailor. ‘I shall have another tankard.” 

Others being of the same opinion, a final and 
conclusive draught of home-brewed brought the 
night’s proceedings to a close. 

(To be continued.) 


—_— 


“ Awp Satan smote Job with boils” is now ren- 
dered -—‘ And Satan smote Job with circumscribed 
subcutaneous inflammations, characterized by 
pointed tumours, and suppurating with central 
cores.” 

A BALTIMORE correspondent writes :—“ Thunder 
sours milk and kills oysters. You may load a 
vessel to its utmost capacity, start for market, and 
one good round clap of thunder will kill every 
oyster in the vessel immediately. Pounding on the 
deck of a vessel when oysters are thereon, or 

nding upon the aides of a vessel with a heavy 
weight, will kill every oyster that feels the jar ; but 
thunder fetches them every pop.” 

“Dan,” said a little four-year-old, “give me six- 
pence to buy amonkey.” “We've got one monkey 

the house now,” replied the elder brother. “‘ Who 
is it, Dan ?” asked the little fellow?” “You,” was 
the reply. “Then give me sixpence to buy the 
monkey some nuts.” His brother could not resiat, 

A LITTLE man was boasting to Curran that, small 
as he really was, he was descended from a celebrated 
Irish giant. The polite wit, measuring the dwarf 
before him, in his mind’s eye, with his celebrated 
ancestor, said— That is evident, and a devil of a 
descent, too |” 

AN unusually bright conversation between a 
famous beggar and a patron: “Give mea sou, my 
dear sir.” “ Will a sou be enough for you?” “ Yes, 
my dear sir.” “I have no sou, but here is a ten-sou 
piece. You will then owe me nine sous.” “Thank 

‘ou, my dear sir ; I al pray to preserve your 
ite until the day when I cna give them back to 
you.” 





ESCAPE OF RICHARD, DUKE OF NOR- 
MANDY. 
Witi1aM Lone Sworn, Duke of Normandy, had 
jest been assassinated near Pecquigny, on the 
mime, in the tenth century, and his son, Richard, 
succeeded, 

But Louis d’Outremer, King of France, covetin; 
his possessions, succeeded in seizing his person, ant 
conveying him to Laon, ostensibly to have him 
“the young duke was, however, rigoroualy watched 

e young was, however, rij wat , 
and the king carried his harebiness and cruelty 50 
far, that he was on the point of ham-stringing him, 
a terrible ishment of those days. 

Osmond, young Richard’s steward, learning the 
king's wicked design, was filled with alarm, and 
sent messengers to tell the Normans that their duke 
was actually in a harsh captivity. 

As soon as this was known, a three days’ fast was 
proclaimed, and public prayers offered in all the 
churches. 

Then Osmond, concerting a plan with Yoo de 
Belessae, induced the ‘boy to feign sickness and go 


to . 

He did indeed seem so ill that all thought he 
would die, and he played his part so well that no 
one suspected him. 

His keepers seeing him at death’s door, relaxed 
their vigilance, and scattered about to look after 
affairs of their own. . 

In the court of the castle there happened to be a 
heap of hey. 

izing the moment when the king was at supper 
and the streets generally little thronged, Osmond 
concealed the duke in some of this hay, and, lifting 
him on his shoulder, started ont as if to feed his 
horse, which, fortunately, was stabled outside the 


gate. 

On reaching his own quarters safely, passing the 
sentries unperceived, he sprang to horse, and, placing 
Richard before him, never alackened rein or spur ti 
he reached Couci. 

Commending the boy to the chatelain’s care, he 
galloped on all night, and at daybreak his stagger- 

horse bore him into Senlis. 
unt Bernard, astonished to see him arrive in 
such haste, asked tidings of his nephew. 

Osmond told his atory, and, as soon as he had 
been refreshed, they mounted and rode on to 
Hugh the Great. 

ying the matter before him, and asking his 
counsel, he swore to help the young duke, and soon 
marched to Couci, with a large army, and brought 
Richard in triumph to Senlis. 


——_-—_—_—. 


Tue female teachers of San Francisco are married 
off more rapidly than their places can be properly 
supplied, it of sixteen teachers in the Lincoln 
school, thirteen have been married within five years, 
and the other three were already married. 

IN a pool across the road in the county of Tippe- 
rary, Ireland, is stuck up a pole, having affixed to it 
a board with thie inscription—Take notice, that 
when ie water is over this board the road is im- 

ble, 

A MAN at Newport, Vt., recently eloped with his 
neighbour's wife, but soon repented and brought 
her back. He didn’t like the situation when he 
found his own wife had followed suit. 

A CHAP from the country, stopping at one of the 
hotels, sat down todinner. Upon the bill-of-fare 
being handed to him by the waiter, he remarked 
that he didn’t “care ‘bout reading now—he'd wait 
till after dinner.” 

A STRANGER recently went toa bath, and as he 
did not emerge from his retirement for an hour, the ‘ 
proprietor entered, with fears of suicide in his heart, 
to see what was the matter. The stranger had only 
been washing his shirt, and was waiting for it to 
di 


"GentueMen who part their hair in the middle ; 
thereby imitate the wisdom of Solomon, who once 
proposed to settle a dispute between two women by 
parting the heir in the middle, 

A SAILOR being asked how he liked his bride, is 
reported to have remarked—“ Why, d’ye see, I took 
her to be only half of me, as the parson says ; but, 
dash me if she isn’t twice as much as I. I am only 
a tar—she's a Tartar.” 

“ NaTuRE has written ‘honest man’ on his face,” 


said @ man to Jerrold, speaking of a person in| 


whom Jerrold’s faith was not altogether blind. 
“Humph !" replied Jerrold, “then the pen must 
have been a very bad one.” 

“WELL, dearest, where have ya been to-night ? 





‘Monday Pops’ again?” “No Celia. I have spent 
&@ most instructive evening with the Anthropological 
Society” ” “The ‘Anthropohowmuch,’ darling ?” 
“The ‘ Anthropological,’ Celia! Are you deaf?” 
“ How nice! And where do they ‘ Anthropololodge,’ 
duckums ?” 


The Boys of England Letter SArits 


—— 
No. 2—From Frank Fairleigh to his Sister, Mary. 

MY DEAR SISTER,—I suppose you got the old newspa; 
allright which mamma gave me, and told me to post { 
moment I came here, to let you know that I arrived safe 
Mr. Thomson told me that he would put it in the lett 
bag. But I politely said that I had promised to post it w. 
my own hands, e0 he smiled and sent his servant to atx 
me the Post Office. The boys told mo that he was glad 
find that I was trothfal, and that I was “ my father’s sor 
I blushed a little when they told me that. I wonde 
how he knew anything about dear papa’s character, bat 
turns ont that they were at Oxford together, although th 
were not at the same college, and they hardly ever spoke 
each other, Besides, when mamma was quite young, 
‘Thomson was 8 governess somewhere near Larchfield, a 
she says grandpapa and grandmamma were very kind 
her, inviting her to tea, and sometimes to spend Sund 
with them, &o. Her name was Miss Wyatt then ; perha 
mamma may recollect her. 

I have not commenced lessons yet, but have been for tw 
hours with Mr. Themson this afternoon. He kindly ga’ 
upaform which he always teaches himself that he migh 
ashe humorously said, “ put me through my facings * | 
his etudy. When he talked about that I gave a little aigi 
but I gulped it down. I was thinking about Woolwic 
and the artillery. ButI must put that out of my hes: 
and think only of being = merchant, When I am ric 
enough, you must be my housekeeper, dear little pet sisti 
mine. That is to say, if no big fellow rans away with yo 
before then, as Captain Brookes is going to-day with Man¢ 
Give him my kind regards when you see him, and tell hir 
that I think I ‘am keeping up my pecker” as he told m 
to. 
Mr. Thomson says that I have been very well tenghi 
and must have had s good tutor. Tell Mr. Begbi 
that, when any of you write to him. I shall write to his 
myself, but not for some little time, as I wish to attend t: 
my studies, and not waste time in letter-writing. I tol 
‘Mr. Thomson so, and he said I was quite right, Indeed, fi 
is rule that the big boys shall only write two letters 1 
week, the little boys only once » fortnight. He says | 
have learned nothing that will be useless to me, and he iy 
especially glad that I know French so well, He mys he 
will expect me to devote especial attention to German and 
book-keeping. Kind love to mamma, and Mend, and 
everybody, not excepting old Betty. I know you will attend 
to Ocsar and the rabbits, for my sake. Have you a nice 
garden at your cottage ? 

‘Your affectionate Brothor, 
FRANK. 





Grackers for the Sugentous. 


——. 
0  ORTOINAL: ee sourions ous are rereeet. asd 
must be accompant name ay puczle or 
charade received after this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted. 


No Pustle will be Vwnless the Solutions are property 
worked out, Numbered Charades in particular must have 
FULL answers sent with them. 





L 
Around figure. Part of the body. Part of the cre. 
Fine wheat fiour mixed with egg. Tolong. A carrisve. 
One who assiste, To jastify. To limit. To take food. The 
initials read downwards will name one of the most ir tcr 
esting tales in the Bors OF ENGLAND, and the finals rub 
downwards will name the editor of a famous Rose! pay ete 
. W. Hore. 


IL. 
8,4 {sa small insect; my 7, 8, 9, 10 isto inter; 


My 2, 
my 1, 2,4 is a domestic animal; my 4, 5, 3 is a numbers 
my 7, 5,4 1s to wager; my 7, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 is to deride ; my 


7,8, 10 isto purchase my 6,2, 1,5 ie’ trial af speel; my 
6, 8, 7, 10 is @ precious stone; my whole {s a town {8 
Kent. 


Pregs, HOGSHEADS, AND QUARTERS 
1 


LL 
‘The abbreviation of a boy’s name ; three-sixths of a word 
meaning the beginning; the plaral of month; a male 
biped ; a venomous eerpent; a part of the verb to rachy 
the plaral of = word meaning poorly; a negative; a) 
weapon. The initials and finals read downwards will rive 
the names of two tales written by a writer to the Boys oF 
ENGLAND. 
ARTTIUR J. HARRIES. 


Iv. 
My first's in rod, but not in pole ; 
My second’s in butter, but not in roll; 
My third’s in red, but not in black ; 
My fourth's in screw, but not in tack; 
‘My fifth’s in no, but not in yes; 
‘My sixth’s in more, but not in less; 
My last’s in wine, but not in ale; 
My whole is a Boys OP ENGLAND te: 
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eee: KING ARTHUR, 


GRAND GIFTS! GRAND GIFTS! AND 
With No. 186 of the THE KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. 
The whole of this 


BOYS OF ENGLAND BEAUTIFUL PLAY 


THE SECOND SOENE, will be 


dour 1, 1678.) 


v. 
T consist of six letters, 

My 6, 2, 8, 4 {s one of the senses ; my 2, 8, 4, 5, 1 is one of 
the planets ; my 3, 4, 5 fs aaclence ; my 5,2, 3, 4isa fissure; 
ny 4,3, 54s aquadraped; my 3,3, 4 is m member of the 

6,2, 3, 4, 5 is the inner of anything; my 5, 
a product of coal; my 5, 2, 3 is a beverage ; my 6, 3, 







































any particular epoch ; my 1, 3, 4, 2 is a quadruped ; my 2, 





* eats my 3, 5,3 tea’ eax any Ord, 8 tek part oe ae Axp PRESENTED GRATIS WITH THE 
eae a atae sy O50 ia part ot the l mere SECOND SHEET OF MOVEABLE “BOWS OF SHE WORLD® 
+ dement; my 4, 3, 5, 1 is coming before time; and my FIGURES s ’ 
dea seen baratie, ht GIVEN THIS WRER: SIXTEEN teas eee OF SCENES, 
vi. " 
‘Tem oeen of 19 letters. IMPORTANT! CHARACTERS, SIDE WINGS, FOOT 


9,3isa river in the north of England; my 

1, 11, 6 is @ noble river running through 

6, 14 is a river joining the Severn; my 
2.64, 18, 4, 11 ig a spacious bay aliuated in the south- 
at of Ireland; my 2, 13, 15, 2,1, 11s an feland, city, and 
worinoe, sitanted on the west of Hindostan; my 19, 16, 
14.1, 14 isa province of China; and my whole gives the 
mmeot a town in the west of England, and the county 
in which it is situated, 

THOMas Hupson. 


PIECES, &0., &0. 


Also a New Play Book, written by one of the beat 
Dramatic Authors of the day, 


WILL BE PRESENTED GRATIS. 
OO 
VOL. VII. OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND, 

Full of Magnificent Engravings and Thrilling 

‘ales, is 
The Most Splendid Book of the Season. 


Handsomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth. Price 4s., 
or by Post, 48. 6d. 


Mr. EDWIN J. BRETT wishes to call SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the following GRAND GIFTS that have been up- 
wards of twelye months in preparation, and although they 
have cost ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 
NO OHARGE 

‘Will be made to the Readers of the BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
These Novel and Instructive Gifts, when finished, will 
measure 51 FEET LONG, and will be entitled, 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 





My 18, 11, 
1,4, 6, 





VIL. 

Acounty in England ; @ place N.W. of the Black Sea; 
town in Berkshire ; @ piace in Ireland; a place in Rox: 
barghshire : @ person who erected the first Christian 
Chureh in Scotland: place in Scotland; an island in the 








Aciiweranean Sea ;'a town in stotinnd : 'a place in Kents! OTD AND MODERN LONDON, NOW READY, 
in Suffolk; a place h Wales ; IM in ’ 
Ind, ‘The fatiae bed dowmerda wil give i oenen from the TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VII, 
of atale in the Boys o” ENGLAND. we woeiaon BANKS OF THE THAMES, Price One Penny, 
vitr. as Boon E a ma cl _ a a farting NOTIOR. 
e ncing many novel and 5 
My first you see where’er you go, effects, which will amuse ald instruct our Headers, young} “YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN” 
And on it you do tread ; and old, AND 


T'm up above, and down below, 
And in the ocean’s bed. 
My second’s in « foreign land, 
Some distance great from here, 
Bat yet it is in England, 
That land go sweet, 80 dear. 
My third, "tis a boy's nickname, 
A name you've often heard ; 
My fourth shines bright in summer, 
It does, upon my word. 
My readers now must try and try, 
Until they have succeeded, 
To tell my whole, which, by-the-bye, 
Was a general America needed. 
J. H. HaMMonp, 


The Views will consist of 

Historical and Celebrated Buildings. 

OUR STARTING POINT WILL BE 

FIRST SCENE, — GREENWICH HOSPITAL, with 
MOVEABLE Ships, Boats, and the Man-of-war, ‘ Vio- 
tory,” bearing the body of Nelson. 

SECOND SCENE.—TRAITOR’S GATE, TOWER OF 
LONDON, with MOVEABLE Boasts, and « Barge con- 
veying the Princess Elisabeth, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
Captain Brett to the Tower. 

THIRD SCENE.—THE CUSTOM HOUSE, with MOVE. 
ABLE Figures, representing the Thames Potice in pursuit 
of River Pirates, 

FOURTH SCENE. —BILLINGSGATE MARKET — 
Arrival of the Fish and Oyster Boats, MOVEABLE 
Ships, &c, 

FIFTH SCENE.— SOMERSET HOUSE, time 1740, 
MOVEABLE Boats, Soldiers, &o., in pursuit of Jacobites, 
Fight on the Thames, 

SIXTH SCENE.—FAIR ON THE THAMES, during 
the Great Frost of 1709, showing the Booths, Shows, &o. 
‘This Scene, when built up, will represent a perfect 
‘Model of the Fair on the Thames. 


SEVENTH SCENE.—OLD WHITEHALL, with MOVE- 


“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 


GUIDE-BOOKS, 
Price Twopence each ; post free, Threepence. 

1, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GYM- 
NASTICS, 

2. GUIDE-BOOK FOR WALKING, RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, &o. 

3. GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 

4. GUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING. 

5. GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. 

6. GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING, 

E YX Man rho is anxious for 
health should Burchase then anuals, the best and He 
Plest ever issued, 


ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CASES FOR BINDING. 

Subsoribers are requested to observe that Oares for Bind- 
ing the “ NigHT-GUARD” and “‘ ALONE IN THE PIRATES’ 
Lar” can be had of the Booksellers for 8d., or 9d. post 
free; and for “ RUPERT DREADNOUGHT” for 1é., or post 
free, 1s. 2d. The Volumes of the above Works can also be 
had ‘at the following prices :— 

“Alone in the Pirates’ Lair,” bound in green and gold, 
1s. $d. ; or, 28., post free, 
The “ Night-Guard,” bound in green and gold, 28; or, 


x. 
I consist of 15 letters, 3 words, 
2712, 5,8, 6, 14,4 is @ metal; my 10, 18, 15, 14 is w 
Soxer; my 11, 6, 11, 8, 7 fs a part of the throat; my 4, il, 
3:3: 10 is used by penmen ; my 12, 9, 7,4 is the mark of « 
“ound; my 1, 2,10, 13, 3 is @ convulsive movement; and 
‘5 whole isa tale in the BOYS o ENGLAND. 
WILLIAM F. TRIXDER, 





x. 
My first is in shamrock, but not in thistle; 
My second is in bone, but not in gristle; 
My third ia in beverage, but not in drink; 
iy fourth is in gutter, but not in sink ; 
My Gfth is in water, but not in beer ; 


uy tixth is in antelope, but not in deer ; ABLE Figures, and the State Barge, with King Charles I., Post free, 29. ad. 
xn seventh {sin tadpole, but not in frog; and his Courtiers passing ! “Rupert Dreadnought,” bound in blue and gold, 4s, ; or, 
Ao, Sshth is in cloudy, bat not in fog ; port free, 48. 6d, 

y ninth fs in venom, but not in sting; EIGHTH SCENE.—HOUSE OF LORDS, WESTMIN- 


Ay tenth is in herring, but not in ling; 


ly whol 
ov Guaar en ey, interesting tale in the Youna MEN 


MaRyY JENNINGS AND EMILY JENNINGS. 


STER.—Grand MOVEABLE Procession of the Lord ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Mayor's Show by Water. Time, 1847. 

NINTH SCENE.—LAMBETH PALACE.—MOVEABLE 
Figures, Archbishop Laud being conveyed prisoner to 
Lambeth Palace. 

TENTH SCENE.—THE PENITENTIARY PRISON, 
MILLBANK.—MOVEABLE Figures, Pursuit and cap- 
ture of a Convict by the Thames Police. 

ELEVENTH SCENE. — VIEW OF HAMMERSMITH 
during the great Boat-race. Large MOVEABLE Figures 
representing the Oxford and Cambridge crews, boats, &c. 

TWELFTH SCENE.—PALACE OF HENRY VIII. AT 
RICHMOND, with MOVEABLE Figures engaged in a 
Water Tournament. 

THIRTEENTH SCENE.—VIEW OF WINDSOR CAS- 
TLE AND ETON COLLEGE, with grand MOVEABLE 
Procession of the Scholars by Water. 


And numerous other Scenes, which we have not space to 
describe. Se 


PART XLII. 
OF THE “BOYS OF ENGLAND” 
I8 NOW READY, 
Price 6d. ; or, Post free from our office, 7d. 


TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM HOME, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN 
‘Weekly Numbers, price Id., and Monthly 
Parts, price 4d. 


The paper, printing, and pictures will be of the very best 
description, and a very large sale is anticipated. 


Nos. 1 and 2 will be ready on June 15th. 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND ORIOKET 
SCORING SHEET, 

For the use of 
SCHOOLS AND CLUBS. 

PRIOH ONE PENNY; OR, BY POST, TWOPENCR. 
Office, 173, Fleet Street, London. 





ANSWERS TO ORACKERS, No. 188, 


I Total value of the wine, £33 
», £33,333 63, 8d. ; quantity, 
Hid fullons ; dimensions of ‘the cellar :—length 02 fext 
2 feet 1) width, including 8 feet passage, 32 feet: height 
eal 0 inches ; laid in a single row side by side, they 
10s} mile 22 284 miles 806 yards 2 feet, or, lengthways, 
Bal, Gorge Yards 1 foot 8 inches. If, Rival Crusocs; 
Ty, 'yausee, river, Ouse, coal, aeiou. Ill. Cracker 
Eo heman Kenrick. V. Edwin James Brett. VI. 

y , Wwall-flower, picotee (pick-o-tea), primrose, 
lao honeysuckle, VII. He had seven apples, and 


KeeN, ‘Specific, 
ee, EmmA, Drill, FIB, AgitatE,’ SpeaR, Trompe, 
Taven, grane® Career, or the Forger's Victim ; herring, 
Weantgeast, tortoise, tiger, horse, cat, moth, taco, X. 

5 cater, wheat, coat, ache, tea, oak, Kate, 
inerreh.’ XT. Beoanse it fe matchicen, 19. ees 
XIV. Biaget (deer). XILL Lodger, lodge, doge, dog, go. 
Moratio Netaaee> lead, Lea, ale. XV. Liverpool. XVI. 





IMPORTANT. 


‘With the above will be given the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
LECTURE BOOK, containing a full description of each 
building, and an historical account of the Principal events 


-CORREGP 
Nou 161, 1g Q@UTIORS RECRIVED.—MacJohn Venning, | Dul\ting: and an historice Figures are associated ; making 





oil » William Nicholson, H. G. Fitzgibbor r 
wil gy B . Fitzgibbon (1. You 
livre retest, nd moat insta detai| Son Tom Fao Sh a ae RENN AND normU NOW READY, 

erie cen -, 2. You will have to een No. 8 of 

her impedets in when called for), FL. St, André (jou are 
orden, ‘MPationt, All accepted charades are ineeel in NOTICE. CHEVY CHASE 3 

your has nat yet appeared it will do 60 in due | STAGES of a Novel construction, with fall directions OR, 

mont at east. three mont arrear of our for exhibiting the 

is Present, and, at the rate we are now ivi THE BATTLE ON THE BORDER. 
try 20 chance of clearing up, "Bur an wii evs | BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 

Are in active preparation. Order of your Bookseller CHEVY CHASE. 


48 
WAT TYLER; 

OR, “WHO’S YOUR HATTER?” 
An Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times. 
By the Author of “ Crusor Tus Comic,” * Rosin 
Hoop,” &. 
age 
CHAPTER Iv. 


How Tyler, in the genral rising, 
Performed achievements most surprising. 





dickens it is!” cried 
Tyler, derisively. 

So the tax-gatherer 
called in his men, 
and they proceeded 
to seize on the season- 
able and fashionable 
tiles which formed 
‘Tyler’s stock-in-trade 
while he and _ his 
family did all they 
could to prevent it. 
This caused such a 
4 hullabaloo that a 
crowd soon collected 
around ins re 
being mostly 8 
friens, they rushed 
in to his assistance. 
The scrimmage grew 
into a free fight. 

Jack Straw atid others laid about them in good 
style, while Father Ball, bounding in as if he were 
a Ball of India-rubber, let them have it in true 
canonical fashion, and the end of it was that'the 
men who had come for a tax got attacks such as 


they hadn’t reckoned on, and had to cut it at last 
the loss of a good deal of blood and all their 


witl 
other circulating medium, that is, cash. 

‘The patriots were so delighted with their success 
that they all adjourned to the bar of the “ Star and 
Stirrups,” and drank a pot of cooper each upon the 
stren; of it; and, tolerably strong it was too, 
considering it was only threepence in your own jugs. 

“Tm on for a lark !” cried Wat Tyler. “ Let's 

all shut up shop, and have a half-holida; and get 
up a Hallelujah Band and procession. Who's to 
stop us ?” 
But they found the police ready to stop them, 
and, as: soon:as they got in marching order, ‘the 
bobbies gave an order they were not to march at all. 
So there was another set-to ; but the populace was 
too strong for’ the force; 'they’ fought) their way 
through them, and cut out from the inn like a body 
of Jnsurgents. 

Everybody joined them as they went along, till, 
by the time they got to Blackheath, the crowd had 
swelled into a mob, though nota swell mob, because 
they were all honest men. 

They all had arms, and most of them legs as well ; 
at all events, fists; and then they carried flags, 
drumg, concertinas, penny, whistles, and other 
weapons of harmony. 

Upon Blackheath, Tyler, Straw, Ball, and some 
others got upon donkeys, one of which had been a 
winner at tho DonKEy-ster Races, and regularly 
enjoyed themselves, Wat Tyler made the following 
speech :— 

“My friends, we're pretty well in for it now, so I 
vote we go the whole hog. Let's strike for liberty, 
and not be quiet till we get it. I'll be your leader 
(Shear, hear! and ‘three cheers for Tyler !’) and 
Father Ball and Jack Straw shall join me in com- 
mand. We'll upset everything and-cverybody till 
we get things righted. ‘The taxes must come off, 
and so must the tolls, and the terrible tax they have 
laid on our polls—which is rhyme and reason, All 
the Sights of London must be made free !” 

“ Hurrah !” from all. 

“Everybody in the police-stations must be let 
out, on condition not to do it again.” 

“Bravo!” cried the assembled mob. 

“Our first little game, my friends, will be to 
besiege the Crystal Palace,” proceeded Tyler. 
“ Then we'll march on to London.” 

“And set the Thames a-fire with petroleum,” 
suggested Jack Straw. 

“And take the tolls off all the bridges,” added 
Tom Miller. 

“ And march on to St. Paul's,” interposed Father 
Ball, “where I'll mount on the very tip-top of the 
ball and cross, and preach you a first-class sermon.” 
Ha, ha! it will be capital fun, if nothing else,” 
cried Tyler. 

And everybody thought the same. 

So you see the riot had now fairly broken out, and 
the rioters were prepared to break in many public 
buildings. 





‘With lest week's Number was given the First Scene and First Sheet of Moveable Figures for the Boys of England 
Printed and Published for the Proprictor, EDWIN J. BRETT, 173, Fleet Street, London, B.C, 





BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


The first thing was to arrange the order of their 
Wat yl army. i sipal a 

Wat Tyler was the principal leader, assisted b; 
Father Ball and Jack Straw. : e 

This ex-straw-dinary man was a dealer in corn, in 
the flower of his age, and always full! of his chaff. 
Then there was Johnny Raw, a clerk, and by no 
means a raw recruit. Hob Carter,,a cabby, also 
joined Tyler's cabi-net, and Will Lister, a ’lister of 
soldiers, who kept a list of Tyler's men. Tom 
Miller, a good -hand at a mil, was another of these 
miller-\ leaders. 

Here I must add that Billy Cock, whose valour 
had already made him “cock of the walk” among 
his companions, was appointed a sort of lieutenant 
in Tyler's division, and set out with the full deter- 
mination so to distinguish himself as to win his 
beloved Popsarella against all odds. 

On his hat he wore a rosette—her own present— 
and as he grasped his trusty sword, he felt his heart 
ening almost out of his waistcoat with chivalrous 

our. 

His rival, Bary he meant to show up at all, 
would, doubtless, be on the side of the authorities. 

Tyler, as a badge of supreme command, carried a 
hat on his own poll, which was regularly a caution. 
It was, indeed, of tremendons size—visible five miles 
round (I don’t mean, of that the hat was 
five miles round, but the distance), and of a shay 
such as was never seen before or since, . Refer tothe 
prefixed woodcut. 
mie then, all’s ready! Quick march!” cried 

ler. 

So off they set, flags flying, drums beating, every- 


body shonting. Some played on the penny whistle, 
some the Jew’s harp, and others “ tootle-tootted on 
the cornet.” 


Away they went through Greenwich Park, in 
order to get more people to join their procession. 





“ TYLER'S HAT WAS VISIBLE FIVE MILES ROUND-” 


It was well for the health of the Observatory that 
it wasn’t built then, or: down it would have come 
sure as fate, The rebels began marching, and 
counter-marching, and manoeuvering, and review- 
ing like real soldiers. 

By the bye, can the reader answer this riddle? 

‘hy was this meeting, being on the last day of 
the week, like a well-known periodical ? 

Give it up? 

Because it was a Saturday Review. 

‘Well, when they had all got in pretty good order, 
they were just starting off, when they saw another 
crowd approaching across the Heath. 

They «prepared for action; but it wasn’t the 
enemy, it was only the king's mamma, the Princess 
of Wales, wife of the Black Prince, who, of course, 
was partial to Blackheath. 

On she came with a bevy of beautiful ladies be- 
longing to her escort. 

All fair and gay, 
Tn gallant array, 
With a couple ot footmen to clear the way, 
And pages +o trim, 
‘And lengthy of limb, 
And harness so rich and stceds so slim, 
And all, in short, 
Of the ‘‘ swellest ’* eort 
Befitting a lovely princess's court. 

Of course they all looked a little frightened at 
seeing Tyler and his army, and, thinking they would 
be taken prisoners, were anything but taken with the 
idea. 

They were soon surrounded, but Wat Tyler knew 
how to be polite; he took off his tremendous tile 
(which put everybody in mind of unroofing a house) 
with a grand flourish, and said they should all pass 
as free as the breeze ; only—I can’t think what put 
such an idea into his hhend—he vowed the princess 
should first pay toll in the shape of a kiss, 








(Jony 1, 1870, 


You see the cheek of some jie in those da; 
was aly ate, . Sea wz 

The cheek. of the noble lady, however, was quite 
the reverse, as our hero gnickly roved by his salute. 
The.princess, thus tolled, was F Howed to ; but 
you may be sure when ‘Mrs, Tyler was also told of 
it she didn’t allow it to pass quite so easily, 

If she didn’t go on it’s a pity! 

Wat particularly requested the princess to inter- 
cede for them with the king her son, and see that 
their rights shoaldn’t be any more, but, om 
the contrary, their wrongs ighted. 

She promised she would, and so the fair cavalcade 
passed out of sight, and the rebels stood debating 
whether or not to march further till they’d got some. 
sort of answer from the partie in power. | 

His Majesty King Richard No. 2, and in age Wo, 
15, was having a game of cricket with some of his~q 
own especial chums, when he heard from his mamma 
the news of Wat Tyler’s break-out. 

i He had already got 3,857 runs and a half, so that 
e was getting on pretty w and thought rather 
a bore to have:to are ie, oo 2 

But what English monarch ever shirked duty ? | 
He instantly had the stumps drawn, and then 
stirred his own stumps to see what could be done. 

So he summoned a variety of noble swells to a 
ms privy council, including his three uncles, the 

ake of York (you mustn't confound him with New 
York, because he was rather old), the Duke of 
Blouceeler, celled. Double Feet because he 
was quite the cheese, an e ce of Lanky-ster, 
otherwise known as John of Gaunt, because he was 
80 gaunt and lanky, 

ater seliveration of half-an-hour, they resolved 
to send alot of troo} against the rebels, settling 
their alarms by settling them. 

Accordingly preparations were hastily made, and 
the whole standing army were soon standing in the 
court yard, prepared to make a sland against the 
enemy. 

The chief command was vested in Sir John 
Holland—called Brown Holland, because he was so 
dark—and the Earl of Kent, who were the king's 
two half-brothers, so, of course, made a whole 
brother between them. 

There were a great many distinguished individuals 
besides, 

The regiments chosen were the 17th Lobsters, 
the 51st Knuckledusters, the Royal Horse Guards 
Brown, the 227th Foot Cavalry, and the Eleventieth 
Fire Guards. 

They made a splendid sight in going along, and 
you may be sure that a many ladies and 
others were up at their windows to get a peep at 
them. 

As the old song hath it— 

As they marched on the road with a gorgeous display, 

‘The pople all followed and shouted" Hurray!" 

Said a certain young lady, who lived at No. 3, 

“ Several captains with mustaches took a sly glance si 
me." 

But their,march came to an end at last, as every 
other March does when the first of April comes 
round. . 

They halted at the “Green Man Tavern,” Black- 
heath, an hostelry. which is very old ever now, #9 
what must it have been in those good old times # 

Wat Tyler and his ‘men felt their gallant hearts 
go“ pit-a-pat ” when they saw this formidable 
array, and more than one stout rebel wished he was 
at-home with his mother, out of the way of danger ; 
but it’s no use funking in battle, and, as the Duke 
of Wellington remarked to me in the Crimea, it is 
ever so much more dangerous 'to bolt than to face 
the foe. 

So they plucked up their courage, drew-them- 
selves in order, and prepared for business, 

Wat Tyler, at the -head of his chosen staff, rode 
forward upon his majestic and high-spirited moke 
to meet the leader of the opposite party. 

“What reply,” he asked, “docs the king. con- 
descend to make to our just demands ?” 

“Why, he said,” seplied Sir John iooee “that 
he never heard of such cheek .in his life, and-if you 
don’t all go home directly we're to spiflicat 

“If you do,”: burst out Wat Tyler, 


tn Honk” 
Bis ire 
thoroughly roused, “assure as your name is Holland 
I’m a Dutchman !” eaten, 


“You resist, then ?”” ~ 
“JT should rather think we will !-For“thieas! 
time, do you. refuse to givo us a satisfactory 


answer ?” 








“0 yes, we'll give it you,” cried the noble kmigh: 
who, though a: sfugle man, had evidently a dondl: 
meaning in what he said. ‘Draw off mob of 
rapscallions immediately, or, by the “Harry, 


you'll repent it, 
(To be continued. Commenced in No, 186) 


Panoraeea. 
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Mi “TI SAW IN THE CORNER 


} JOE STERLING: 
OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD, 
Author of “Jack STEDFAsT,” “ WATER TicERs,” &c. 
+ 
CHAPTER IV.—(continued). 


% seemed for the moment to cure him of his 
ailments, to take the stiffness out of his knees, 

/ and give him the use of his limbs generally. 
“ Burn my body!” he exclaimed, his cadaver- 


eee pO aah Y 
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TWO BLINKING EYES.’ 











ous face flushing red, and his features twitching 
spasmodically, “it is the very thought that 
came into my head as soon as I heard his voice. 
But how is it possible? It would be like the 
dead risin’ out of their grave. Risin’ here, too! 
No, no, it isn’t possible—it can’t be !” 

He was not idle, while, in a trembling, almost 
awful voice, he uttered these strange, disjointed 
exclamations, 

Whatever was the nature of his suddenly- 
conceived suspicion, he straightway proceeded 
to put it to the test. 

Starting to a sitting posture on the bed, to my 


NEXT WEEK the Third Scene and Third Sheet of Figures for the Panorama »will be Given. 
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inexpressible fright and amazement, he pulled 
me towards him, 

Fairly into his shaking arms. 

“ Now we shall see! now we shall see!” he 
muttered, 

My old jacket was short of buttons. It was 
fastened at the throat with a bit of string. 

For an instant he endeavoured to untie this. 
Only for an instant, however. Failing in the 
attempt, with an exclamation of impatience he 
burst it asunder. 

His aim appeared to be to take the jacket off. 

This, however, I resented. 

I thought of the knife with which he had so 
recently threatened me ; it was still lying on the 
bed within his reach. 

I crossed my arms over my breast, and scream- 
ing “ murder ". strove might and main to wriggle 
out of his grasp. 

But he was too desperately determined on his 
purpose to be baffled. 

Finding, despite his frantic exertions, that the 
jacket was not to be got off by fair means, he 

- did not scruple to adopt a less ceremonious 
method. 

Clapping one hand over my mouth to stifle my 
cries, with the other he made a grab at the left 
side of the jacket, and tore away a big handful 
of it, leaving my body at that spot quite bare. 

But I need not have alarmed myself about 
the knife, or Samson’s Tuff's murderous inten- 
tions. 

All he did, having exposed my naked breast, 
was to pau me still closer tewards him, and 
bring his hungry eyes to bear eagerly on the 
spot. 





The scratmy was rot of five seconds’ duratien. 

One thing was certain, however; what he had 
expected to find and had searched for, he had 
discovered. 


Mattering incoherently, his fierce hold on me 
laxed. 


rel 

The red flush faded out of his face, and he 
sank-back on the bed ghastly pale, and looking 
like a man falling into a deadly swoon, 


“Some water !” he gasped ; “give me some 
water, for Heaven's sake |” : 





SOHAPTER V. 

TRE BIMOK OROBS ON MY LEFT BREAST. 

ae he lay, senpeless and helpless, feta 
‘ow was my opportunit; Tr escal ii 
had a mind to. 7 ps 

New, also, had I been a thief instead of an 
honest bay, I i might have added yet one more to 
my previous delinquencies, and that of a magni- 
aay igh ha propriated “i 

i might ve apy i the Golden 
Giasier's bag of money. 

When, having uttered the émploring words 
with-which the last chapter concluded, he sank 
back in a dead faint, the bag slipped off the 
hed and fell, with a promising chink, upen the 

oor. 

There-was nothing-to hinder me. 

I knew my way down stairs, and to the 
familiar old parlour, from the casementof which 
I might have earried away the booty, and-no 
one the wiser. 

Be it thoroughly understood, however, I do 
not write re; ly about what I might have 
done, and did not. 

All that I mean to convey is that it was a 
temptation that might have overcome a ragged, 
friendless, poor little wretch such as I was, and 
I tremble to think what I should have lost had 
I been overcome, 

It was but another instance of that simple 
and respectable truth that has stood the test of 
mankind's rience since the world began— 
“ Honesty is the best policy.” 

But the money bag lying there was really no 
temptation to me, 

As already stated, I knew nothing of the 
ways of thieving. Nor did I have the least idea 
of making off empty handed. 

I was too much amazed and bewildered with 
the behaviour and the strange talk of the man 
into whose society I had so strangely fallen. 

Something beyond amazed, I think I may say. 

By what motive was the man called the 
Golden Glazier actuated when he go ruthlessly 

uined my already sufficiently tattered jacket ? 


What was he in search of? What had he 
found? 

I knew already, unless I was strangely mis- 
taken ; though, to tell the truth, I had previously 
thought so little of that said something that it 
was not a little strange that it should at that 
moment heve occurred to me. 

What Samson Tuff had discovered was a 
certain odd-looking and peculiar mark that my 
body bore. 

A black cross plainly defined, and situated on 
my left breast, just over the region of my heart, 

It was so small that it was by the merest 
accident that its existence had been made known 
to me. 

Two tiny jet black lines, not more than a 
sixteenth of an inch in length, and crossing 
a other, making a figure not unlike the letter 


Although, as I say, I had observed it long ago, 
it haa left little or no impression on my mind. 

Now, however, it set me wondering. 

There could be no doubt that it was this 
mysterious mark, whatever it portended, that 
Samson Tuff suspected. 

There was substantial evidence that it was 


80. 

At the identical spot he had pinched the flesh 
between his two fingers and thumb, leaving it 
quite red, and causing the little black cross to 
show itself with unusual distinctness. 

What did he know about it? 

What could he, if he had a mind, tell me 
about it? 

What did he mean by his singular exclama- 
tion— 

“ It is like ‘the dead rising from the grave.” 

In far less.time than it has taken to set them 
down here, did these perplexing questions pre- 
sent themselves to my mind, and resolved me as 
to how I would act. 

I would not run away. 

For the presentyat least. 

I would remain in hopes that he might, when 
he returned to his-senses, have something to say 
to me concerning the black cross he had recog- 
nized ao unmistakably. 

There was a pitcher with water in it in the 
room, and I got some and sprinkled his face with 
it until he opened his eyes. 

He looked as though he had been awoke out 
of a bad dream. 

“You have not gene, then?” he exclaimed, 
catehing hold of me- again as though he was 
mightily glad to find that it was so. 


“No; I didn’t like to: go until you come to 
yourself.” 
“Good boy. Iehould never have believed that 


there was a bit of-truth in it at all if you had 
gone,” he pontinued, as his anxious eyes furtively 
glanced towards the hole he had torn in my 
jacket, “ I should wave thought that it was alla 
delusion ; that I-was drawing nigh to kicking 
the buoket ; and that tit was a shape from t’other 
world, sueh: as thpy say visit dying men. You 
won't-go, will you? Yourwon't leave me?” 

Even had I » otherwise resolved, young as 
Twas, it-would have been difficult to resist the 
imploring look that accompanied his words. 

“Yl stay here a bittle-while if I can be of any 
‘eervice to you,” I'replied. 

“Thanky, my lad, thanky,” -he returned, 
squeezing my hand, gratefully ; “you will not be 
sorry ; mind, I premise-geu that. "Taint a pound 
out of the bag thasishall reward you now that I 
know——” 

At this point, however, he suddenly checked 
himself as though he had let slip something he 
had not intended, at the same time bestow- 
ing on me a keen glance as though to observe 
the effect. 

There was no effect to observe, however, and 
he continued— 

‘* As I was going to say when that infernal paia 
stopped me, I don’t mean to limit your reward 
to a paltry pound now I know what a staunch 


the rest of it—as stunning arig out as money 
can buy, if you'll stay—if you'll only stay. 
Where is the money, Joe?” 

I picked up the bag from the floor and gave 
it to him, 

“The dunce!” he exclaimed, as he took it. 
“The coward! he was afraid of my grip, cripple 
as I am, or he would have madea dip ander the 
mattress for this, Worth all the rest—twice as 
ouch.” 

The Golden Glazier did not say who the ‘‘ he” 
he alluded to as a coward was, but I knew that 
he meant the ruffian I had heard spoken of as 
the Redpole. 

Presently my companion asked me abruptly— 

“ There’s a hole in the floor, isn’t there, Joe 2” 

I replied that it was so, and described how 
the carpet was torn away where the hole was. 

“Tes it empty, Joe?” 

“ Quite empty.” 

“Ah! ah! the fools!” he chuckled, ferociously. 
“They think that they've cleared me out. But 
they’re mistaken, Joe. They wouldn’t have 
ruined me if they had robbed me of my bag of 
shiners as well. What is the loss of a fer golden 
eggs to him who is master of the pretty bird that 
lays ‘em ?” 

The first part of the above quoted sentence he 
uttered aloud, but the latter part, that which is 
underlined, he spoke in a lower tone, and as 
though talking with himself rather than ad- 
dressing me. 

I was that morning doomed, it seemed, to be 
bewildered by mysteries, or rather hints and 
clues to mysteries crowding one on the other. 

Who and what was the pretty bird that 
layed the golden eggs? 

Did his words have acy reference to that 
strange charm, or secret, or whatever it was, 
that I had already heard spoken ? 

The priceless talisman, armed with which a 
man might grow as rich as ever he pleased. 

Unless I had altogether misunderstood ‘the 
ravings of the hideous Jew dwarf, Aaron Doom- 
stone, this was its chief virtue. 

“They're cunning,” Samson Tuff continued ; 
“ they are as cute as the devil himself, but they 
are not cute enough. Clever Aaron, too! the 
treacherous wolf, he’d have my heart out if he 
so much as suspected that my golden bird was 
hid in it. But, it’s safe, Joc ; aud, listen, good 
lad. Soon as I grow strong again, if you will 
stay and nurse me, Joe, we will go together, and 
my bird shall try its wings, and you shall see 
what it will bring us.” 

I was almost afraid to hear him talk, heapoke 
and looked so strangely. 

Thad heard of mad people, though I had never 
seen them, 

Was he mad? 

That was the torrible thought that crossed my 
mind at the time, and even to this day I believe 
that his senses must have been wandering. 

I felt that I ought to-say something ; and, as 
ill-luck would have it, I said just what I should 
have held my tongue about. 

“Yes,” I remarked ; “I heard ‘em talking 
about it while 1 was hid in the cupboard.” 

“ About what? Who?" he asked, quickly. 

“The Jew, Aaron Boomstone. He was trying 
tomake the other man. believe about it, He 
didn’t call it a bird, though.” 

“ Talking abont‘it! Aaroaedlking about it!” 
the sick man repeated, his face assuming a look 
of terror. 

Then, with a quiek, inarticulate ory, he flung 
his hand up to his »mouth—into his mouth, as 
far as his fingers ~were--conocrned—aad then 
withdrew them, at*the same time .gtimning 
through his set teeth. 

“All right!” he exolaimed, with a. tertible 
oath, “all right, Joe ; but wne-never knows wist 
these infernal Jew conjarars may do ‘if they 
catch you dosing.” 

Mystery on. mystery ! 





little tramp you are. You shall have a new 
jacket in place of the one I tore, Har——what 
did you say your name was?” 

Here was another queer slip of the tongue. 

“ Joe,” I answered, “ Joe Sterling.” 

“To be sure; I must not forget that. Joc 
Sterling, eh? Sterling Joc. Yes, Joe, you 
shall have a new jacket and trousers, and all 


It was euch a prepostereus performance this 
last one of-bis, that even I. thonght that he-was 
mad. 

I had yet to learn the truth. 

When in duc tine it appears, it-will be-ssen 
that what seemed so ludicrous, this thrusting 
his hand into his mouth, was no more than a 
simple act of precaution such as the most scn- 
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sible man in the ‘ Golden Glazier’s” place might 
have performed. 

“Tell me, Joe,” said he, excitedly, “tell me 
what Aaron said that the Redpole would not 
believe.” 

Ihad no qbject in concealing what I had 
heard; and, as with mouth agape and eyes 
staring, he listened, I told him all. 





CHAPTER VI. 
1SET A TRAP FORA BIRD WHO IS MUCH TOO 
WARY TO BE TAKEN IN IT. 

A JOLLY good fire to sit by, as hearty a tuck in 
of eggs and bacon as a famished boy could 
desire, are windfalls that do not commonly fall 
in the way of a little London gutter prowler. 

These, however, were the blissful advantages 
I found myself in possession at dinrer time of 
the day (the Christmas day, be it borne in 
mind), in the early morning of which I s0 
strangely made the acquaintance of Samson 


From which signs. and tokens the reader may 
infer that by this time I had come to a perfect 
understanding with the person whose hospitality 
Iwas availing myself. 

This, however, was very far from being the 


case. 

There were matters on which he would talk 
freely enough. 

About his ailment, and how long he had lain 
on that bed a martyr to rheumatic-fever, 

About his odd nick-name even. 

He was a glazier by trade, he informed me, 
a had many years since “gone into another 

e.” 

He did not explain what this other line waa, 
but, with an ugly grin, he gave me to understand 
that it was one that admitted of his indulging in 
80 much leisure, and was so profitable, that his 
acquaintance in sheer envy had fastened on him 
the appellation of the Golden Glazier. 

_ But not another word would he say concern- 
ing those two eubjects of which, as the reader 
will easily understand, I was chiefly anxious. 

Once or twice I endeavoured to recal his 
attention to the little black cross, but as often 


te immediately. began to speak of something 


ing the talisman that had so provoked 
Doomstone’s covetousness, he was equally 
Teserved, 
“You stay with me, boy,” he repeated, over 
and over again, “stay with me till I get strong 
again,” 


‘As for me, I dare not trust myself to reflect on 
the predicament in which I had become 
involved, 


The best that I could do now was to go on 
ating to myself the comforting assurance 
that it was only for a little while, and that, after 
all, Isvas not a prisoner. 
Even if he had the inclination, he 
‘had not the power to detain me when I felt in- 


go. 
But who knew one minute from the other 
what might happen ? 
naa not Aaron Doomstone promised to come 


Bent on the devilish purpose he had avowed, 
Was it likely he would fail ? 
This I-had hinted to the sick man on the bed. 
0, no, we are safe enough on that score, 
Joe, my boy,” he answered. “Beasts of prey, 
Such as he is, hunt only by night. And when he 
comes, we will be ready for him, eh, Joc? We 
Will have such a trap for the old fox that shall 
h him how rash it is to come poaching into 
‘sther men's houses! Ha, ha! I’m bound to 
laugh, though it makes me grind my teeth in 
Pain to do it. Ilong for you to set about the 


=P, Joe. I think that I shall feel well a’most | 


When you can tell me that it’s all right, and 
way, and waitin’ for him |” 
about a trap?” the reader may ask. 
Jt was the very thing that was causing me 
a anxiety, and making me a most miserable 
y the whole time I was regaling on my Christ- 
r of eggs-and bacon, 
acters was to be a trap set for Aaron Doom- 


Twas to act it, 


It was to be the first job I set about the 
momcat I had finished my dinner. 

As I have previously stated, the Jew was in 
possession of the key of the outer door of “ Rats’ 
Castle.” 

It was by that legitimate means that Aaron 
and the Redpole had made their way into the 
ruined old house the night before. 

How and under what conditions they made 
their exit the reader will need no reminding. 

Anticipating the Jew’s sinister viait, the door, 
of which Aaron Doomstone held the key, was to 
be fast bolted against him. 

Of course it was the Golden Glazier who 
suggested the trap, and, feeling no love for the 
hideous Jew, and with all a boy’s disregard for 
everything else when a “ joke" is to be played, I 
confess that at first I was nothing loth to go in 
for it. 

This was the “‘joke.” 

“ When he discovers that the door is fast, Joe, 
my boy,” said Samson Tuff, “he will naturally 
think of the broken easement through which he 
and the Redpole escaped this morning. The 
night will be dark, and he will bring no light 
with him; trust him for that! He will come 
in the.dark, Joe, and somehow he will climb up 
to the old window and jump in that way—just 
as you have been used to. But he musn’t finda 
floor to jump on, Joe !" 

“Musn't find a floor !” I repeated, in amaze- 
ment. 

“Not so much as a cat might walk on,” 
returned the bedridden robber, with a diabolical 


grin. 

“But who is to prevent him finding the 
floor?” 

“ You, Joe.” 

“Mel” 

AsI uttered the word, a vivid picture of the 
Jew’s tremendous shoulders and bull neck rose 
before my mind’s eye, and I thought that if he 
was only prevented entry into the house through 
the window by me, he would encounter no very 
serious obstacle. 

“Yes, you, Joe,” the robber repeated, grinning 
harder than ever as he observed my perplexity. 

“TI shouldn't like to try; he’s a strong ’un, 
any one can see, though he ian’t a bit taller than 
I am. Why, he could take me up like a walk- 








ing stick in those big hands of his, and pitch me 
out into the mud.” 

“He could, of course he could; and, what’s 
more, he would; after he had throttled you, 
mind, not before. He'd do that, and worse, if 
he had the chance, but he shan’t have the 
chance. We'll steal a march on him, Joe.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Look in that cupboard and you will find the 
key to the riddle.” 

did as he desired, but could discover no sort 
of “key ;” nothing, indeed, but a few odds and 
ends, such as a workman might use, including a 
hammer or two and a handy-sized saw. 

I told ‘him so. 

« That’s it,” said he; “the saw. It’s a 
‘un and a sharp ’un. It ‘ull work of itself 
a’most if you only show it a plank. There's a 
six-foot hole for it to cut in the flooring just 
under the hole where the parler winder used to 
be, and I'll wager that, in a fist no bigger than 
yourn, it being a willing fist, the job may be 
done in half-an-hour.” 

It was in this way that the Golden Glazier 
conveyed to me his ideas of the sort of “trap” 
that should be:set to catch his arch enemy, the 
treacherous Jew. 

I could not forbear laughing. 

“Tt would serve him right,” said I. “How 
deep would he fall? Because, you know, I 
shouldn’t like to——"" 

“Certainly not. JZ shouldn’t like to,” in- 

Samson Tuff, setting his teeth in a 
manner that gave the lie direct to his assertion ; 
“but it isn’t deep enough to break his bores 
even, About twelve or fourteen feet, not more, 
I should think.” 

“He won't hart himself in falling?” I re-! 
marked, with a mischievous relish for the: 
practical joke to be played on Aaron Doom- 
stone. “It’s all mud at bottom. I've looked | 





through the holes in the floor and seen it 
often.” 
“You are quite right, Joe ; only mud, nothing | 


but mud,” returced the Golden Glazier, with a 
wink, the meaning of which at the time I did 
not comprehend. 

Had I done so, most decidedly I should ' have 
declined the task. 

Even though thereby I had offended Mr. Puff, 
and for ever missed the chance of discovering 
what the little black cross meant and who it 
was that had so branded me. 

It was not a little strange how this last-men- 
tioned matter remained in my mind since its 
discovery had so strangely affected the man, 
who, to my knowledge, I had never before set 
eyes on. 

Ihave no doubt that it was my yearning to 
discover more concering it that induced me to 
listen to the Golden G!azier's proposal. 

He was extremely anxious that I should: set 
about the said task, the preparing of the trap 
that was to be Aaron Doomatone's undoing. 

“You'll have it growing dusk before: you::are 
aware of it,” he remarked, impatiently. ‘Phe 
afternoon's this time o' year are very ehort,don’t 
you know?” 

This was quite sufficient to set -me on the 


“ T haven't forgot the reward, don't you know,” 
continued he, encouragingly. ‘Soon as .cver 
you come back and tell me that you've done the 
trick you shall have it. My eyes! I reckon that 
the amount of it will make you open your young 
eyes.” 

But, as already intimated, it was not the in- 
ducement of earning a reward of money that 
caused me to bring my dinner to a hasty termi- 
nation. 

Since the unpleasant task had to be performed, 
the sooner it was set about the better. 

Each moment it became more apparent te me 
that it was not only disagreeable, but.dangerous ; 
a job to be formed much better by daylight 
than by dusk. 

My old jacket hung about me in such rags 
that I thought it best to -dispanse with it-alto- 
gether. 

Samson Tuif, eagerly watching. me, quite 
crowed with glee as he saw me take it off. 

“There's a boy for you! Stripping: to it, too! 
Strike me! I’ll remember that in the reward, 
bust me if I don’t.” 

So, with nothing on but my old trousers, se- 
cured about the waist with a strap, I took the 
sharp saw, and crept.out of the room. 

But, since the truth must be told, I was by no 
means so eager to commence my job of trap 
setting as the Golden Glazier appeared to ima- 
gine. 

Although no later than between two and three 
in the afternoon, it was. dark as night in the 
interior of the shut-up, dreary, old building. 

I had to grope my way to the stair head, and 
then to put out one foot after the other with the 
greatest care, and cling to the banisters to save 
myself from falling. 5 

‘A feeling of dread indescribable grew on me. 

My knees shook, and I fancied that I saw in 
the gloom all manner of ugly shapes and heard 
strange, rustling sounds, 

Fancy ! 

Had I then known how much of grim reality 
there wasin the flitting and the rustling, I should 
not have been so deliberate in my descent. 

I should have taken the five flights in as many 
flying leaps, and run for my life. 

It was not a creation of my fancy that cated 
the stairs to creak on the second flight as I'was 
on the first. 

Neither was it a conjuration of a disturbed 
imagination that skulked in the corner of the 
first, wide, dark landing I reached, hugging 
the wall as though afraid that in passing I might 
touch it. 

Tuere I saw in the dayk corner two blinking 
eyes. 

Low down to the ground they were, not  feot 
from it. 

For an instant my heart bumped pretty hard 
against my ribs, and I was brought toa stand- 
still. 

“ Pshaw ! who's afraid of a cat ?” I muttered 
to myself. “ Hist! you brute.” 

And I raised the saw in my hand, for the in- 
stant bent on giving the cat a clip for catsing 
me a fright, 
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Was it lucky or unlucky for me that I altered 
my mind? 

The saw was sharp and tolerably heavy, and, 
using both my hands at the stroke, I might have 


killed him, 

in, being so quick at wriggling and 
enka, I might have missed hie tr only 
wounded him sufficiently to make him savage. 

To make him spring at me and maul me! 

“ He” was not a cat, however. 

The eyes I had seen were not those of a beast 
of the feline species. 

They were Aaron Doomstone's eyes. 

The Golden Glazier was out in his calculation. 

He had insisted that the hideous Jew would 
not return until nightfall, whatever his purpose 
might be, 

jut he did not know the fierce, consuming 
hunger after a certain something that 
Aaron. 

His were the eyes that I saw in the corner. 
He must have lain down on his belly to make 
his eyes appear 80 close to the ground. 

How long he had been in the house is, of 
comnts; impossible for me to say, or how he got 
in. 

One thing, however, was afterwarfis made 
plainly apparent to me—he had been there long 
enough to overhear our talk about the “ trap.” 

Skulking and listening with his ear at the 
keyhole! How he must have grinned, the ugly 
villain, as he listened to our plans for sousing 
him into the mud of the cellar under the parlour. 

He was in no hurry to take vengeance, how- 
ever, 

He itted me to pass him as he lay 
crouching on the dark landing, and offered me 
no molestation. 

When I exclaimed “ Hist, cat !" the two tiny 
lurid orbs at once vanished, which I can only 
account for by his cunningly shutting his eyes 
on the instant. 

Downstairs I went, to the very bottom, where 
it was comparatively light. 

I did not fonk so much now. 

Obeying Samson Toff’s directions, I turned 
my attention first to the strcet-door, bolted it 
top and bottom, and shot the heavy, rusty chain 
into its socket, 


From the passage it was easy enough to reach 
the ecene of my more formidable operations, and 
since, as the reader will bear in mind, to effect 


an entry into the parlour, the Jew and the Red- | 
al 


pole had burst in the lock of the door. 

There was my familiar cupboard, and the 
charred boards about the hearth, just as I had 
left them, 

There was a fog rapidly gathering out on the 
bleak, black river, and, as I looked cautiously 
out at the hole where the window used to be, no 
human being was visible. 

The boats lay idle at the landing stairs, and 
the snow of yesterday was still heaped on the 
lumbering coal barges. 

Making it still more desolate, right over by 
the opposite shore was a sailing barge at anchor, 
and her crew were keeping Christmas on board. 
I could faintly hear the jolly chorus to “ Stir the 


blazi: le log” as I stood the: 
aise Pe there tnaked:to.the so that I could get a glimpse of my 


back to 


With ashiver and a oaralng te get 
"s room, I 


the comfortable fire in Samson 
prepared for my job at sawing. 
e tide was about at half high, and, as I 
knelt down to find a handy hole where to begin, 
I could distinctly hear the melancholy gurgling 
and trickling of the foul river-water making its 


ray through the rotten walls of the cellar 
low. 
I was glad to get to work for the sake of 


putting a little warmth into my chilled blood. 

As Samson Tuff had prognosticated, the work 
was by no means difficult. 

The flooring boards were half-rotten and 
worm-eaten, and the keen, fine-tempered saw 
ate its way through them as if it was food of a 
sort for which its teeth bad a relish. 

I commenced just beneath the window, and 
worked my way outwards towards the fire-place. 

Once or twice I was brought to a standstill, 
thinking that I heard a noise in the room. 

But, as I knew of old, odd sounds «-"» no 
novelty in that room. 





My friends, the rats, provided against that. 

Doubtless, the unusual noise the saw oc- 
casioned, as well as the constant falling of the 
pieces of board into their domain, disturbed 
them. 

“I wonder what they'll think of it when that 
poor beggar of a Jew flops down into their 
kitchen !” 

I muttered this as I paused for a moment to 
grease my saw witha bit of bacon fat I had 
brought down with me, and again I thought 
that I heard a sound that none but a rat of the 
largest size could have caused. 

But by this time the fog had grown deeper 
and filled the room, so that it was not easy to 
see into the corners of it. 

Six feet square the Golden Glazier had men- 
tioned as being the proper dimensions of the 
hole, and, having no more convenient rule, I 
measured three times the length of my saw as 
being about the distance. 

It was striking four by the clock of old 
Lambeth church, and growing quite dusk, as the 
last plank was sawn through. It was attached 
to a great piece of joisting, and made a tremen- 
dous splash. 

I looked down, but could not see the bottom, 

It was an awful chasm ! 

I could not fathom its depth, but I could hear 
the rats and the bubbling and gurgling of the 
black water. 

Then, for the first time, a consciousness of the 
awful thing I had done took possession of me. 

Kneeling at the brink of the ugly hole, grasp- 
ing the edge of it with my aching hands, I still 
continued to look down into its blackness. 

“ This isn’t a ‘ joke,’” I muttered, half aloud ; 
“it’s as bad as certain smothering for anybody 
who puts his foot into a trap like this.” 

Then came the thought that, perhaps, it was 
never meant really as a joke at all, but that 
Samson Tuff designed the death of Aaron Doom- 
stone. 

His murder, in fact. 

And mine was the hand that had been be- 
trayed to accomplish the terrible deed ! 

felt quite sick as I thought of this ; but how 
to avert the threatening catastrophe ? 

There was only one way. 

To unbolt the street door, and so enable the 
Jew to avoid the murder trap set for him. 

I would do that, and then I would make off, 
half naked as I was. 

Anything, anything, was better than assisting 
at a murder. 

Full of this suddenly-formed and desperate 
resolve, I hastily sprang to my feet, but at the 
same moment a hand was laid on me. 

A pair of hands ! 

Out from the gloomiest corner of the room, 
with a growl such as a wild beast might have 
given utterance to, sprang a shape, and in an 
instant it had me in its clutches securely as & 
big, six-legged spider that grapples a fly. 

I could not cry out! 

I could not move ! 

While one great hand and arm twined round 
me and pinned my arms to my sides, the other 
hand gagged my mouth, covered my face, indeed, 

ilant 


only between his hairy fingers. 

Does the reader need be told who it was that 
had seized me? 

It was Aaron Doomstone. 

I have said that I had started to my feet. 

In an instant, however, he hurled me down, 
and held me hugged in his arms as though I had 
been no stronger than a baby. 

“Ah, hah! ish the vork done, my tear?” he 
chuckled, with his hideous face close to mine. 
“Vill you go up and tell Mishter Tuff that the 
trap is all ready and vaiting for the old fox? 
Vill you, eh?” 

I strove my hardest to wriggle out of his 
gtasp, but an iron vice could not have held me 
tighter. ; 

“Vill you up to the Golden Glazier, my 
tear, and fetch your reward? Ah! hah! I vill 
Teward you for the little job you have done on 
my account, my tear schild. The little floor- 
sawing job. I vould let you go, don’t you see, 
but you are too clever for this vorld !” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 186.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ast week was sanguinary and) 


decisive. 





pelled to fly, hotly pursued by the furious enemy, 
who seemed specially favoured by fortune an: 
the god of war. 

They reached the banks of the river Tay, 
which they had no means of crossing, and 
one more desperate stand against the Scota, ba 
were nearly all slain or driven into the rapid! 
stream and drowned. 

Seldom has an army been more completely 
vanquished than the unfortanate Picts were on 
this occasion. 

The king of the Picts was among the slain on, 
this fatal day, and Kenneth MacAlpine, 
monarch of the Scots, seized the reins of govern- 
ment. 

After much trouble he succeeded in uniting 
the country to his own possessions, and ulti- 
mately the Picts and the Scots became one 
nation, ; 

Kenneth divided the country of the Picts 
among his own war chiefs, and, by changing the 
names of the districts he bestowed upon them, 
sought to efface the memory of the former 
occupants, 

The country being thus entirely in the hands 
of the Scots, the name of Pictland gradually fell 
into disuse, and that of Scotland came to be 
applied to the whole country. 

With the united strength of the two tribes of 
the Picts and the Scots, Kenneth MacAlpine 
was enabled to make head against the encroach- 
ments of the Saxons, and during the remaining 
years of his life (he lived about sixteen years 
after the two races were united), he on six 
successive occasions invaded their territory, 
burnt Melrose and Dunbar, which were then in 
the hands of the Saxons, and pushed his victori- 
ous arms as far as the wall of Hadrian. 

In times of peace this monarch devoted his 
attention to the construction of wise laws, and 
endeavoured to strengthen his government by 
the impartial administration of justice. 

His reign was one of happiness to his people 
and prosperity to his kingdom, and his laws, 
known to posterity as the Macalpine code, not 
less than the victories that attended his arms, 
gave stability to the Scottish throne for succecd- 


in . 
We have already spoken of a famous black 
stone, brought by Fergus, the son of Eric, into 
Ishire. 

Kenneth MacAlpine caused it to be removed 
from Kintyre to Scoon, on the banks of the river 
Tay, where it was set in a wooden frame, which 
became the seat on which the Scottish kings 
received their titles and insignia of royalty. It 
remained at Scoon till the time of the Engifth 
king, Edward I. 

The annals of the descendants of Kenneth 
MacAlpine consist of little more than a con- 
tinual relation of scenes of blood and slaaghter 
of the most unnecessary kind. 

Donald, the brother and successor of Kenneth, 
destroyed by his licentiousness all the good 
effects produced by the virtues of his brother. 

He brought his country to the verge of ruin, 
and drove some of his subjects into conspiracy 
against him. 

A few of them resolved to put an end to bis 
misdeeds. 

Accordingly, one day, when he was alone, they 
seized him, removed the crown from his head, 
and hurried him into a dungeon, where, overcome 
by despair, shame, and remorse, he terminated 
his own existence. 

On his death, Constantine, the son of Kenneth, 
wes Taised tone parone. 3 hs ataete ms 

is reign is distin ‘or being the peri 
when commenced the invasions of the Bates, 
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who for centuries afterwards continued to be the | _ Nevertheless, he persevered in his plans, and} But the geater Bet, ot their gallant army was 
reat scourge of Scotland. the united forces of the Danes and the Scots | cut to pieces ; num! of their nobility perished, 


It is a matter of uncertainty whether they 
were invited by the Picts, who sought to regain 
the ascendancy, or whether they came of their 
own accord; bat having established themselves 
on_the coast of Ireland, their sea-roving propen- 
sities soon made them ac- 
quainted with the opposite 
shores of Scotland. 

Im the year 876, a large and 
powerful body of Danes landed 
in Fife, where they massacred 
all who opposed them. 

King Constantine immedi- 
ately called his chiefs together 
with their forces, and marched 
against the invaders to check 
their progress. 

After a severe forced march 
hhe overtook the rear-guard of 
the foe, which was prevented 
from joining the main body by 
the sudden rising of the river 
Leven, which se, them. 

Constantine fell upon this 
detachment and cut it to 
pieces; only a few brave and 

i swimmers, who pre- 
ferred to brave the dangers of 
the rapid stream, managed to 
effect their escape. 

The whole of the Scottish 
army felt encouraged and in- 
spirited by this success, 

Constantine continued the 
pursuit till he came up with 
the main body of the Danes 
near the town of Crail, where, 
finding themselves followed, they hastily formed 
a fortified camp of some extent. 

The Scots attacked them with t daring, 
though fighting under considerable disadvan- 
tage ; but unfortunately their rashness brought 
bad results. 

The Danes made a furious rush from their 
camp, the greater of Constantine's arny 
was destroyed, and he himself taken prisoner. 

A captive of such high rank was not treated 
by them with the courtesy . 
we might expect ; on the 
contrary, when they had 
made certain of thei vie- 
tory, the Danes dragged 
the unhappy Constantine 
into a cave, where they 
inhumanly butchered 
him. 


That done, the Danes < 
collected the spoil, and 
returned to their ships. 

The day after the battle 
a party of fugitives ven- 
tared to return to the 
scene of slaughter, and 
discovered the body of the \ 
king, which was conveyed 
to the Island of Iona, and 
baried in the sepulchre of j} 
his fathers, for the home (jj 
of St. Columba seems to 
have become the cem 
of Scottish Royalty. 

After this much-la- 
mented event, we find 
nothing of very great im- 
portance taking place till 
the reign of Constantine 
IIL, who succeeded to the 
throne in the year 905. 

Of course, during this 
period, the Danes made several invasions, but j 
they generally retired to their ships as soon as 
they had collected a sufficient plunder to repay 
the toil and risk of the voyage. 

King Constantine III. chiefly recommends 
himself to our notice by his alliance with the 
Danes against the Saxons of England. 

It seems that the Danish leaders induced this 
prince to enter into a league with them in the 
hope of extending his own territory. 

But Constantine was little acquainted with 
the warlike qualities of the Saxon monarch 
whose power he proposed to subvert. 


CAPTURE AND IMPRISONME: 


marched southward. 

On a battle field, called Brunenburgh by the 
ancient chroniclers, Athelstan, who had col- 
lected the flower of his army to stem the torrent 
of invasion, met the allied forces of the north. 





DEFEAT OF THE DANES AT THE RIVER LEVEN. 


As soon as the Saxons appeared on the field, 
the Scote and Danes shouted their war-cry, and 
rushed furiously on to the combat, 

The Saxon lines at first seemed broken by the 
shock ; they fell back in a feigned flight, fol- 
lowed by the exultant allies, who in their 
triumph forgot their discipline and broke their 
ranks. 

The Saxons continued to fall back until the 
lines of the Scots and Danes were completely 






OF KING DONALD. 


broken, and their entire army was rushing on- 
ward in the greatest disorder, confident of an 
easy victory. 

Suddenly Athelstan halted, and his men 
reformed their ranks in excellent order. They 
closed upon the Danes and Scots in every direc- 
tion, and the allies now saw, too late, unfor- 
tunately for them, that they had been drawn 
into an ambush. 

They made a vain effort to gather their forces 
together, the Scots especially distinguishing 
themselves, as they alwavs have done, by the 
most desperate bravery. 


and Malcolm, the aon of Donald, who com- 
manded them, was carried from the field despe- 
rately wounded. 

Some historians have accused the Danes ef 
treachery to their allies, but, after so great a 
lapse of time it is impossible to 
say whether the charge is well 
founded or not, but at all events 
it is not improbable, 

By this action of Brunen- 
burgh the power of Constantine 
was broken. 

He saw himself reduced to 
the greatest extremities, and, 
being unable to face the diffi- 
culties he had brought upon 
himself and his country, he 
sought refuge and peace in the 
retirement of a cloister. 

He spent the remaining years 
of his life in the society of the 
Culdees* of St. Andrews, where 
he died, in the year 943. 

After the retirement of Con- 
stantine, Malcolm, son of 
Donald, before mentioned, as 
being desperately wounded on 
the field of Brunenburgh, was 
declared king, the first of that 
name 80 famous in Scottish his- 
tory. 

In his reign the boundaries 
of the Scottish kingdom were 
extended, 

In the list of the districts, or 
states, into which the land was 
divided, we should have men- 
tioned another little province. 

As the ancient Britons succumbed to the ruth- 
leas attacks of the Saxons, many of them fled 
to the nei hbouring coast of Gaul, were they 
constitu themselves into the kingdom of 
Armorica, or Bretagne. 

Others fell back along the western shores of 
this island, taking refuge in the mountainous 
districts of Wales, also in Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. 

These two counties con- 
stituted a little kingdom, 
which was ruled by a suc- 
cession of native princes, 
who, for a long time, 
maintained their indepen- 
dence. 

Many unsuccessful efforts 
had been made to subduc 
them, but it remained fer 
the Saxon king, Edmond 
L, to accomplish this ob- 
ject. 

He wasted the country 
with fire and sword, cap- 
tured the five sons of the 
last British prince of this 
district, and put out their 
eyes, 

Having completely laid 
this little kingdom under 
subjection, Edmond ceded 
it to Malcolm of Scotland, 
on condition that he 
should assist him by sea 
and land against his enc- 
mies. 

This agreement was car- 
ried out, and by the joint 
efforts ef the Scots and 
Saxons the hordes of 
piratical Danes that in- 
fested the country were for the time driven back. 

It seems that Malcolm, in addition to being 
brave as a lion, was a wise and enlightencd * 
prince, who had the welfare of his kingdom and | 
people thoroughly at heart. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 184.) 


* A religious founded by St. Columba. Their principal 
establishments were Iona, Oronsay. the Island of St. Serf, 
in Locbleven, Dunkeld, and St. Andrews. The great abbey 
of Arbroath is supposed to have originated with the Culdees, 
also that of Melrose. It is difficult to determine all the 
points on which they differed from the other religion~ 
hodies, but it seems they had established a different epo 
for the celebration of Easter, 
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MONMOUTH: 


OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By the Author of “‘GILes EVERGREEN,” “ FRED 
FROLIO,” &c. 


—— 


CHAPTER VII.—(continued.) 


:HE trooper pulled his cloak 
a > 


tightly around him, ever and 
anon glancing about, with a 
wild, unsteady look, as though 
in search of the dreaded phan- 
tom. 

Then, to enliven the dreari- 
ness of his lonely watch, he 
whistled ; but, as if afraid of 
the sound, quickly ceased. 

“ Curse this business !” he muttered. “There 
will be a confounded storm down before long, 
and soak me to the skin. A little more brandy 
won’t hurt a fellow.” 

He took up the bottle, and applied it to his 
lips, and then went on his round again. 

Then, feeling tired, he sat down near the fire, 
muttering and grumbling something to himself 
which no one could hear. 

A long time elapsed, and still not a word was: 
spoken by those in the tree, but all at once 
Arthur missed the boy from his side, 

He had, immediately upon discovering that 
the “lambs” had fallen into a slumber, des- 
cended from the tree without making the 
slightest noise, or causing the shadow of an 
alarm, 

In this he was ty favoured by the gather- 
ing storm, for, while it prevented his movement 
from being heard, it had the -cffeot of soothing 
the slumbers of the “watchful * troopers. 

The first thing that Pfril did was to secure the 
carbines, which, one by one, ke took and hid in 
the long grass. 

Then seizing a sword:hé slung it round him by 
the belt, and. climbing up the tree, gave it to 
Arthur, who gladly received it. 

Exeept a long dagger, he had nothing to defend 
himself with. 

Again descending, Phil seized the other sword 
and concealed: that in the long grass that grew 
Tound the tree, then he was about to climb the 
tree again, when his quick semse of hearing 
detected a grating sort of noise-procgeding from 
the well. 

Thestorm had now commeneed,.the lightning 
came flashing through the trees;-and the thunder 
rolled along with a low rumbling, 

To the mind of the poor half-witted one there 
‘was something indescribably awful in-thestorm, 
and he sank down by the tree on his knecs, 
cowering and alarmed. 

Anxious for the poor lad, Arthur began to 
descend, determined at all hazards to protect 
him from any danger that might threaten. 

Before he was half way down, a tremendous 
peal of thunder broke over his head. 

So awful and crashing was the sound, that it 
awoke the slumbering troopers, and with acry of 
horror they started to their feet. 

What was their dismay when they saw, stend-: 
ing on the opposite side of the well, the dreaded 
phantom | 

The face was ghastly pale, except where it was 
marked with a streak of blood which ran down 
from a bullet-wound in the cantre of the fore- 
head. 

The phantom gamekeeper stood leaning-on.his 
gun, while the flame that flickered from the damp 
branches that had been thrown on the fire threw 
such a ghastly, spectral light upon him, that, 
uttering a cry of horror, the troopers rushed to 
the place where they had left their horses, in- 
tending to mount and fly from the spot. 

But the same awful roll of thunder that caused 
them to start from their drunken sleep, had so 
alarmed the animals, that they burst from the 
fastenings that hcld them, and galloped with 
headlong speed through the wood. 

The next moment the troopers, with a yell of 
dismay, started after them. 

shen the phantom, starting from his position, 
spoke. 

“Down, Master Arthur, down into the well; 





leaned against a tree, pamtingsfor breath: 


and you, too, Phil,” said the voice of Frank 
Norman. 

Scrambling down, they found a door partially 
open, 

Rushing through its dark passage, they were 
speedily followed by the “phantom” game- 
keeper. 

Then the door was closed, and all that they 
heard was the wild storm raging over them, 


CHAPTER. VIII. 
KIRKE AND' HIB LAMBS, 
Moopy Jack and his:companion fled from the 
spot in such dread and- alarm that they did not 
stay to consider the result of such a rash pro- 
ceeding. 

It was not until they had nearly gained the 
end of the wood that they stopped, for two 
reasons; the first was that running from: the 
ghost in their full accoutrements had com | 
pletely exhausted them, and secondly, they 
thought it time to rest and consider upom the 
course they were to pursue. 

Halting near a thick grove of treea, Moody 
Jack flung himself down, while his eompanion 


Jack placed his hand in: hts vest aud. drew 
from it a tolerable good-sized flask ; he took a 
very fair draught, and-then handed it to Tom. 

“ Drink, Tom, and then-sit down and let us hit 
upon some-plan to get-out of this confounded 
sorape ;.if it was not that I know.I should be 
caught I would take to my heels -altogether: 
What say you, Tom?” 

“Why, I say that it is at best an infernal bad 
job,” was the reply. 

“Ah, well, that we know ; but how are we to 
make the best of it, that’s what I want your 
wisdom to explain ?” 

“ My wisdom! I don’t ‘care much about your 
sneers, Moody Jaek, but as your wisdom got us 
into it, why, your: wisdom ought to get us out 
of it.” 

Moody Jack gave his companion one of his 
broadest stares, as if to be certain that he was 
in earnest. 

“TJ don't know what you mean by my getting 
you into the mess, and perhaps you will ex- 

lain.” 

“Oh, that is easily done,” replied Tom. 
“Didn't you promise to watch white. I had my. 
sleep ?” 

“Yes; and so-I Hid.” 

“Oh, yes, with your eyes shut, and your nose 
making asmmectr noise as a dozen trumpets ; and 
that’s what you call watching, do you? Its 
that watching that has got our necks in a 
halter.” 

“T tell you I was only shamming sleep.” 

“Ah, you are always shamming something 
or the other,” replied the other, in a. surly 
tone, 

“Am I, indeed? There, my friend, you lie!” 

“Lie!” 

“Yes, lie. 
it?) Lie” 

At this Téim started to his feet, and the next 
moment: Moody. Jaek was upon his. 

Tom clapped-his hand where his sword onght 
to have-been, but there was nothing but an 
empty scabbard. 

“Tf I had but my sword here, I’d cram that 
word down your throat.” 

“You mean that you-would try. But sword 
or no sword, I'll wrestle thee for a month’s full 


” 


How many more times am I to say 


The trooper made no reply to this challenge, 
but, holding out his hands by way of answer, 
the next moment they had a firm grip of each 
other. 

The contest was not a long one, for, in a few 


“With all’ is my handmy heart; there upo! 
it; and now let us to business ; take a drink, ame 
let us be friends.” 

Tom did as he was asked, and handing bac! 
the flask sat quietly down. 

“ Now look ye, Tom: Weston, I hate lying as | 
hate bad liquor, but on this occasion we mus 

“Tell a good one;-and I'll wager my heax 
you've got one ready,” was the reply. 

“T won't take the wager, because the head i 
only of use to the owner, and not much to him | 
a great deal will depend upon the horses,. Tom .” 

“Why upon them? I can’t make that out." 

“T daresay not. Who could expect such 
thing? Well, then, listen. If Kirke was toknow 
anything about the ghost, I would not give 
roa for our necks, and so not a word about 
that.” 

Again they both started up, for the sound of 
‘horses’ hoofs struck upon their cars. 

“Tt is as I thought. The horses, have gone 
back to the inn, and here come some-of the 
troop in search of us. Leave it all ta me.” 

‘Obs with all my heart,” was the reply. 

“Wel, then, let’ us get into the road, and 
bestle about, as though in search tor them, and 
~—Hush | they are here.” 

A®that instant three horsemen came dashing 
uprthe road. 

“What hoa! stand there!” said Muddy Jack- 
“By the bones of my. father, it is the colonel 
himself,” he whispered to his companion. 

“Hal I know that voice,” said the foremost. 
horseman ; “it is the man we are in search of.” 

“ Ha, colonel, is that you? This.is beyond our 
hopes. Have you met our horses on the road ?’” 
said Jack. 

“Met them, no. They came dashing up to- 
the inn a short time since, as though the foul 
fiend himself was astride them. What game 
have you been playing, eh, provost f” 

st have not been playing any game; the 
elements took that out of our hands, and——"’ 

“Be silent ; return with metotheinn. You 
will patrol the wood for the rest of the night, 
and down the first person that-you fall in 
with ; you will ride: to: the end of it, so as to 
come in view of Kingsley Grange, and note well 
anything that may be going on there/” 

The men were riding off when they pulled up 
suddenly as Kirke again called to them. 

“You will on no account quit: your saddles, 
I sball be on the look-ont myself, and wee to 
the man that I find for one instant neglecting 
his duty. See you fail not.” 

The men rode off at a smart trot, while Kirke. 
without saying a word more, rode slowly back 
to the inn, followed by Jack, who, having gained 
the intelligence that he wanted, nudged his 
companion. 

“ Make your mind easy,” he whispered ; “think 
yourself lucky that I shall be able to get your 
neck out of the scrape that you got it into.” 

At that moment they arrived in sight of the 
inn, 

Hastily dismounting, Kirke gave his horse to 
a dismounted trooper, who was in waiting. 

“Follow me,” he said, in a tone that boded 
no good to the men. 

He strode along the passage, and applying his 
foot to a door, sent it open with a loud bang. 

Then, throwing himself into a chair, he sat 
for some time. as if in deep reflection, and as 
though he had forgotten that the men were in 
the room. 

Suddenly jumping up, he started back as he 
confronted them. 

“What the—ah! I remember. Now, you 
fellow,” he said, addressing the trooper, “how 
came you to let your horse loose, ch 2” 

The man thus suddenly addressed: stared at 
Kirke, and was 80 much taken by surprise that 





minutes, the trooper Tom was flung a fair back 
fall. 

His long. legs went flying up in the air, while 
the rest of ie body fell upon the earth as though 
it would drive a hole through it. 

“Up with thee, man, and try another,” said 
Jack. “I feel as if my hand was just getting 
in ; 80 come along.” 

“Td as soon wrestle with the evil one as with 
you, but the first opportunity I will see it out 
with the swords.” 


be could not say a word. 

“ Curse the fellow, why don’t he speak? I'll 
warrant I'll find a way to make him,” and his 
sword flew out of the scabbard like a flash of 
lightning. 

The man started back, and for the moment 
seemed as though he was about to rush from 
the place, but at that moment, Moody Jack's 

ce of mind stood his friend. 

“Iam the only one that can explain the 
matter, colonel,” he said. 
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“You—how? You were both th 
can’t you, eh, fellow?” 

Naturally icions, Kirke thought he saw 
in the man’s hesitation some plan or plot. 

ss Why, colonel, the flash of lightning and the 
crash of thunder must have caught him and set 
his wit a wamdering.” 

“It looks very like it,” said Kirke, drily. 

“ Aad no wonder,” weatom Jack. “It came 


and earth were coming er. The poor borees, 
maddened with fright, barst the leather thongs 
they were fastened up with, and started off.” 

“And you ?” 

“In duty bound, started after them, and then 
came up to you, colonel, whe are always tender 
aud looking after the welime of your Lambe.” 
‘Gane looked nay at the face of the men 

a moment, an i that ne i 
lurked in it, he waved his baad to theme 

“Go to your quartwe,” he said. “I shall 
inquire a little moreizte the matter in the 


morning.” 

And with that Jagkandbis comeade left the 
Toom. 

“There,” said the farasas, when they were out 
of hearing, ‘‘ what.didE fell you? Didn't I say 
that I would-get you,cM@ And I have kept 
togomamabas Dea't you get-me into such a scrape 
again.’ 


And Moody Jack, leaving Tom staring atbim, 
a . Ki satcweepped in thoug! 

me then eeddenly stamed up, pacing. the 
Iften he Pe to make of thas fellow. 

$ eis me, and perhaps siding 
With thegebela, Weil, :f he did 80, he would 
ouly be imitating his betters, But he must not 
let me eatch him at it, that’s all.” 

He went -owt quietly into the yard, where he 
found his horse still beld by the trooper. 
: He mounted into the saddle, and without gay- 
ing a word to the man, rode off. 

“What is in the wind now!” muttered the 
man, 
He didn’t seem to wait long to know more 
about it, but went into the house and joined the 
Test of the troopers, who were just settling for 
their evening’s carowse. 

* * * * 


Arthur. Kingsley.and Phil remained perfectly 
Sent, according te the wish of the forester, Frank 


OTmgn., 
gues now, Master Arthar,” 


“T think all is 
said Frank, at leng’ 

He then took from his pocket some matches, 
and dipping them into a bottle which he carried 
With him, a blue light instantly appeared. 

At the same moment he extended his hand'and 
let fail'a heavy sailcloth before the door. 

“We are all safe now,” he said, “ and s0- now 
we'll get back to the house. 

‘But-how in the name of Heaven did you find 
ust said Arthur, in some amazement. 

Oh, it’s all owing to Mias Alice ; it is no plan 

mine. She has the head for those sort of 

- You see, when the warrener and I got 
Clear of the wood, of course we made the best of 
the way home, and told Sir Arthur and Miss 
Alice ali that occurred ; then the question arose 
how you and the boy here were tobe got out of 
Scrape, when she thought of the old. tale of 
the ghost of the murdered gamekeeper, and we 
Set about it, and it was soon done.” 

“And this passage is-——" 

The one that you would have. escaped by 
When that. butcher Kirke and his. Lambe called 

arrest you.” 

But they will return and examine the well, 
and the whole secret will be at once dis- 
covered,” 

“Not it, Master Arthur ; when that age 
Was made the man who formed it and carried it 
Sut, took all accidents of that sort into his head, 
84 You shall see.” 
at that moment they arrived at a portion of 

~¢ passage that had in the centre of it an iron 

Ting, this Frank Norman pulled partially up, and 
the sound of rushing water was heard. 
He held the ring up for the space of five 


minutes, and then let it down gently. 


e well is now full of water, and will defy 


he 


drawn off, and escape is easy by it.” 
now proceeded more rapidly, and in a 


ere, and why | all detection ; should it be wanted it can be|tunate duke and his fortunes, touched the sands, 


and Monmouth sprang ashore. 
The multitude rushed forward with an enthu- 


few minutes:-the steps leading to the painting | siasm that knew no bounds, 


were again gained, and shertly after Arthur 
was 
whe had been waiting for himin the library in 
feos and trembling. 


OBAPTER IX. 
THE LANDING OF MONMOUTH. 
PONMOUTE little fleet had sailed from Hbl- 
land. 
Guided by bold and skilful 


coast of Dorsetshire. 


the duke; but when the expedition 


warmest friends and 


ships, were the first to bring the news inte; the 
town. 


Cane, the principal schoolmaster of the place, 

“ What's that you say, Jack Daly the Duke of 
Monmouth? Why, you fool, they are only a set 
of smugglers’ lu; My word upon it, when 
the Duke of. Monmouth makes a ing -here, 
it will be in another sort of fashion, I premise 
you.” 

“Aye, but it is so, I tell you. I saw the duke. 
himeelf just as my fishing boat ran alongsids,. 
and I would have given him a prime John Dory 
for his breakfast only for one reason.” 

“What was that?” 

“ Because I hadn't got one, you see,” was the 
honest fisherman’s reply. 

This raised a laugh against the worthy man, 
which was speedily checked as the foremost 
vessel worked its way to an anchorage. 

The consternation that. this affair spread 
throughout the town was very great. 

The mayor and the principal inhabitants met, 
and measures were taken to prevent a landing, 
and satisfy the minds of the people. that it wasa 
Or th fee had spread, d, before anythit 

ut the news an anythii 
could. be. dens, and before the duke’s vessel had 
come to an anchor, the roads in the direction of 
the neighbouring towns were crowded with men, 
horses, and waggons, conveying the effects and 
persons of the fugitives from the town. 

“Well, Dare,” said the duke, as he surveyed 
the crowd and. prepared to go ashore, “the 
‘ Rubicon’ is passed.” 

“ Yes, yes, as I told your grace,” was tlre reply. 
“It will now depend upon stout hearts and still 
stouter blows.” 

“For which we are prepared,” replied the 
duke. “The greater the danger, the brighter 
tae glory, And so now for England for 


t 
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These laat words he spoke in a loud and dis- 
tinct voice, standing erect on the prow of the 
pinnace, while he waved his plumed hat to the 
crowd who stood upon the beach, who returned 
the courtly action with loud and reiterated cheers, 

It was not to be wondered at, for it would 
have been difficult to imagine.a nobler or more 
prepossessing figure than the duke presented at 
that moment. 


Some fishermen, who had seamand hailed the} them. 


Some cast themselves at his feet with excess 


in the arms of Alice and his uncle, | of joy, others clasped his hands and half em- 


braced him in their transport, while the shore 
and the town re-echoed their shouts and cheers 
of welcome, 

Proceeding to the market-place amid the 
shouts of the populace, the blue flag of the 
invader was hoisted, and again the shouts rent 
the air. 

“T have come to draw the sword, my friends,” 
he said, “for the enfranchisement of England ; 


plots, they}and. ‘it shall no& be sheathed until that is 
escaped the notice of James's ships of war, who| e®ected or James of Ménmouth has ceased to 
were hovering round the coast on the look-ont, | breathe !” 

and, after a few days tossing about, the little . At this the zeal. of ‘the mob broke oub-with 
band of adventurers found themeelves off-the [ still greater enthusiaam. 


They pressed eleeely round him, and weald, in 


The inhabitante.-of -the coast-had for some} their freasy, have borne him on their showlkdesp, 
time past been Jad to expeet the force,and many | bat, avaidiog this from matters of. polity, he 
frienda had assembled.:to genet the. arrivatof| made hie way ta his: quarters. 


The standard ‘of.’ rebellion: once raisady. the 


appeared, 
the disparity and insigmifienace. of it -wae so/| people flocked ta it mach faster than: was:ex- 
great, that it struckdiemay into the breasts of his! pected. 


A madness, seemed to have seiged upon 


All claases-exoept: the higher ones, enrolled 
themaelvea-ander his banner without reflection 


Among the expectant crowd was. Anibal | or delay, amdon the fourth day he found him~ 


at the head of. more than two thousand men— 
the gueeder portiun of. whom were provided with 
horses... 7 

The manifesto of the.duke was scattered 
threughout thecoustry ; but though it swelled 
lis ranks with a certain class, yet the gentry 
kept aleof from: the camp, which, from its 
lack of -aame aud: want of discipline, had more 
te appearance: of.a village fair or market, 
than an army fit.to-meet the standing force of 
the great kingdom of England. 

* * * * * 

It was the morning after the escape of Arthur 
and Phil from the wood that Kirke sat at the 
door of the “ Royal Oak Inn” waiting orders to 
march, 

It was evident to all around him that his mind 
was ina state of great disquietude, and as far as 
they could, consistent with their duty, the men, 
apprehending some outbreaks of temper, kept 

He had remained out nearly all the night, 
closely surveying the wood, occasionally riding 
and closely scanning it. 

“Yl have you and humble you, my. proud 

e word 
of Pierce Kirke for that.” 

Grasping his sword, he raised it high in the 

At that moment there was a ringing sound, 
and a bullet shivered the blade of his sword into 
hand and the bullet safely embedded in a tree. 

To wheel round his horse and see if his 
moment ; but the next he clapped spurs to his 
horse, and was flying through the wood for 


aloof from him. 

under the high trees that grew before the Grange 
beauty, when you least expect it, take 

air, as if to ratify what he had just uttered. 

a dozen pieces, leaving the hilt remaining in his 
assailant could be discovered, was the act of a 


life. 

Another shot came crashing through the trees, 
but he was out of harm’s way, and was speeding 
to his quarters. 

At the.same time the face of the eld warrener 
peeped out from behind some tall bushes. 

“TI promised thee that, Master Butcher, the 
first time I caught thee alone, for thy conduct to 
Mistress Alice. If it hadn’t a been for the cloud 
coming across the moon, I’d had thee, sure 


4 frank, open, and handsome countenance ; a | enough; but never mind, thy time isn’t far dis- 
profusion of rich, curling hair, flowing down|tant. And so thee’ll threaten the old house and 
upon his shoulders, in the fashion of the time ; | them that's in it, will thee? I should be un- 
®& person exquisitely shaped, and an action| worthy of the bread that I have eat for fifty 

rincely and graceful in the extreme, he was| years if I didn’t shoot any oppressor that would 
formed to win all hearts he addressed. trample them down.” 

By his side stood the villain Dare, and how| And so saying, the faithful old survitor went 
great was the contrast; in fact, it was impos- | back to the house, resolved to watch over and 
sible to imagine any difference greater. defend it to the last. 

“T wonder whether the Italian failed in his} Tie whole night long Kirke lay tossing abo: 
mission ?” he muttered. “It bas been the fault]}on his bed—accoutred as he was—and t! 
of the wind and the waves that we have landed | rising and pacing the room. 
here, aud not his.” “It must be some of those accursed ones 

At this instant the pinnace, bearing the unfor- | the Grange that attempte:l my life. Stop t: 
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“UTTERING A CRY OF HORROR, THE TROOPERS RUSHED Away.” 


get any stronger evidence against them and then 

ll put the rope round the neck of that cur, 
Master Arthur Kingsley, for more reasons than 
one,” 

Scarcely had he finished breakfast, and was 
making up his mind to frame an excuse to call 
qy the inmates of the Grange, when the sound 
of the rapid riding of some person caused him 
to start up. 

The horseman came dashing up the centre 
of the road facing the inn, and his whole manner 
showed that he had ridden, if not far, at least 

le ly. 
The horse's flanks were bathed in sweat, but 
it still came on at a headlong speed. 

The trooper who rode it seemed a great deal 
more exhausted than the animal itself; and as 
he pulled up at the door of the inn, he reeled in 
the saddle. 

“ How now, trooper? What is the news, that 
you ride at such a fiery speed?” said Kirke. 

“I am a messenger from his grace the Duke 
of Albemarle, with despatches to one Colonel 
Kirke,” was the reply. 

“Ha, say thou so? Then thy ride is 
finished. I am the man thou seckest.” 

: You Colonel Kirke?” 

And the man looked as though in doubt. 

“ Yes, fellow; do you dare doubt my word ?” 

And the colonel strode up to him, 

“No, not L” 

The next moment he gave him the salute, 
and dismounting from his horse, handed him 
a despatch. 

It was not only sealed, but bound round with 
a silken band, which was likewise securcly 
fastened with a large seal. 

As he did s0, Kirke’s own troop of Lambs 
stood at some little distance apart, anxiously 
looking on, thcir hands playing upon their 
swords as though in anticipation of some work 
for them. 

Tt did not take long for Kirke, with his usual 

‘etuosity of temper, to tear off the scal and 

n that sccured it, 





listened like a serpent’s as he read 
the following missive :— 


“To Colona. KIRKE. 
“Monmouth has landed at Lyme Regis; his force is 
small and contemptible ; bat she milsenioed peemnte flock 
to his standard. Upon the receipt of this means 
fir Coorge deffecys wil bo vent down to try all that are 
ir sent down are 
“ ALBEMARLE” 


“Spare none. I thank your for that ; 
I will obey to the very letter, and with Jefferys 
to assist me it shall go hard but the insane 
rebellion will soon be extinguished.” 

He paused from his mutterings, and looked up 
at the man. 

“Know you aught of this, fellow?” he said. 


His eyes 
to himself 


“No, colonel. But I think there is stirring | 


news, for as I rode along the people were assem- 


Pu 
“The people assembling !” said Kirke, with 
well-affected surprise. 

“Yes; and crying out at the top of their 
voices.” 

“ What ?” 

“Long live the Duke of Monmouth !” 

“Ha, then it is time to act! Sound trumpet! 
Kirke was never known to be laggard yet !” 

Then came a hurrying and bustling about, 
and, in a short time, the Lambs were in the 
saddle, 

Kirke’s whole military life had, in its earlier 
time, been a strictone. He scrutinised his men, 
and saw that all of them were in good and 
proper order. 

“A word or two with you, my gentle Lambe, 
for so the people in these parts delight to 
call you. Before we march to join the main 
army, I am going to pay a visit to an old friend, 
and, in order that no harm shall come to him, 
you will use due diligence in surrounding the 
house. I am going to pay a visit to the Grange, 
and if I find that my suspicions are correct, I'll 
give you free will to sack the house, and burn it 
to the ground.” 


At this a murmur of joy ran through the 
ere I thought that ald pl 

“ Aye, aye, ught it it wo please my 
Lambe,” he said. “And if I find the pedlar, 
you shall haye a job, Moody Jack.” 

“It's time, or my hand will get out of prac- 
tice,” was the reply of that worthy. 

“The time's fast approaching when you will 
have more than you can do,” said Kirke. “And 
60 now, my Lambs—march !” 

The anxiety of all at the Grange was great, 
for they felt that the moment the insurrec- 
tion had broken ion ae would be under 
the suspicion of the royal party. 

It was, therefore, decided that every precau- 
tion should be taken to guard against any sur- 
rise. 

The only two persons, in addition to Sir Arthur 
and Alice, that could be entrusted with the 
important secret of Arthur being under the roof, 
were the gamekeeper and the warrener. 

Tt was, therefore, decided that the old draw- 
bridge over the moat should be kept raised up 
as much as possible without exciting suspi- 
cion, 

“ At sunrise it has always been lowered, and 
when he is sinking to his rest we have always 
raised it,” said Sir Arthur, “but now ——” 

“The custom must not be departed from,” said 
Arthur Kingsley, “for should Kirke pay us a 
visit, which most assuredly he will, it will excite 
in his mind a suspicion that will do us no 

” 


At this time there were seated in the library, 

the old baronet, his nephew, with Alice and 
Phil, 
At the feet of the fair girl lay the hound, 
who at the slightest sound raised his head 
and looked round the room with a look that 
seemed to pierce into its deepest recesses. 

Standing close to her chair was Phil the Wit- 
less, whose wondering gaze was fixed upon the 
things that were hung around it. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 184.) 
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““ REMEMBER,’ SAID TITUS, AS HE PLACED HIS FINGER ON HIS LIP, ‘YOU MUST KEEP SILENT.’ ” 


DISOWNED; 


OR, A MIS-SPENT LIFE. 


(THE TRUE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE.) 
By the Author of * Youxa Taow-Hraat,” "THe Nicut- 
GUARD,” &c., &C. 
pnenee oe 


CHAPTER XXIV.—(continued.) 
arO be it, most worthy mother,” 
said Richard, “so be it; as 

ou have desired let it be. I 

ave loved—I can hate as 
well. The world shall ring 
now with Richard Savage’s 
wrongs and his mother’s 
shame. Good name is to you 

- a great thing, no doubt; you 
ey long to enjoy it.” ce an 
" rou, sir, permit this!” crie e in- 
furiated woman; turning to her husband ; “why 
do you not hurl him from my presence ?” 

“Because,” he said, ‘I would speak with you 
first; because,” he added, leaning down over 
her, ashe led her from the room, “because, if 
Yonder youth is not your son, he is the devil! 

, his manner, are the same. We must 
Manage him, Kate, better than this.” 

The door closed after them, 

Richard Savage remaincd there alone and 
unfettered. 

He could easily have escaped. 

Perhaps that was the colonel's wish. 

£0, it was not in any way reciprocated by 
our hero, 

Left to himself, he paced to and fro with 
hurtied strides," 

He saw now more fully than ever his bitter, 

Wrongs. 

The very fact of his being there after the 
Tanner in which he had behaved to Mrs Brett, 
the whole demeanour of the colonel and his 
Mother towards him told him that he had a 
Tight there, 








Then why this deadly, this mysterious hatred 
against him ? 

How slowly the time ! 

As he turned round after each stride his eyes 
wandered eagerly towards the door. 

Ree length it opened and Colonel Brett entered 
lone. 

“Mr. Savage,” he said, “since so you call 
yourself, I must beg of you to cease this persecu- 
tion of my wife.” 

“ Persecution, sir!” cried Savage; “can you 
call it persecution when I came here to save 
you from being robbed ?” 

“Yes, yes, sir,” said the colonel, “that’s all 
very well; but you came here really for the 
purpose of obtaining access to Mrs. Brett again 
—of again pleading your cause, and trying to 
impose upon her feelings.” 


“Impose on a mother’s feclings by asking her | 


to own her son!” exclaimed Savage, with a 
sneer. 

“ That is all very well, if taken in your way,” 
replied the colonel; “but the world will not 
recognise you.” 

“Tt shall 1” 

“Make it, then; but do not think to force 
yourself upon her, for she is not one to be coerced 
into anything. Now, see here, my lad,” he 
added, “I admire your perseverance, although 
in a mistaken cause. I sincerely think that you 
believe yourself right, and I fancy, from your 
manner of speaking, that you are clever and 
will make your way in the world. I am willing 
to aid you; so, if you strike a bargain now, 
it will be the better for you in after life.” 

“Tt depends upon what the bargain is,” re- 
plied Richard Savage. 

“It is simply “this,” answered the colonel. 
“Tf you will promise never again to molest my 
wife, either personally or by letter, I will give 
you a hundred pounds now to start you in life. 
It will be far better eo, for you have nothing to 
hope from her.” 

“Thank you for your offer,” returned Savage, 
“but I decline it at once, I have good hopes 


that I shall be able to earn a and honest 
living for myself. Though robbed of my real 
inheritance, I can work ; but I will never receive 
a bribe to yield up my rights. I will go now, 
sir, if you please.” 

“ Foolish lad, you will repent this,” said the 
colonel ; “but come, follow me. We must re- 
lease your friend. The villains whom we have 
caught in the front room we can dispose of 
without troubling you for any evidence.” 

Then he passed out of the room and gave 
directions for the release of Jack Halstone, 

The two companions were soon trudging away 
on the road towards home; and if Mrs. Brett 
could have heard the words of vengeance which 
our hero breathed as he passed her window, 
sleep would hardly have fallen on her aching 
head that night. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH OUR HERO I8 INTRODUCED TO A 
NEW CHARACTER. 

On the day following his ineffectual attempt to 

rouse his mother’s feelings in his favour, Richard 

Savage met Newton Rae by appointment. , 

Rae was full of hope and spirits. : 

“TI told you,” he said, as he his 
friend’s hand, “that I should be able to do 
something for you, and I have.” 

Savage's face beamed with delight. 

“You have!” he cried. “You have got me 
employment?” 

“Yes, such as it is,” said Rae. “It is as 
amanuensis to an old fellow—a quaint old 
fellow, truly, but one who is well enough if he 
is used properly. We'll go to him at once, if 
you like.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Savage ; “it cannot be too 
soon forme. Iam eager to work—to earn dis- 
tinction, that I may show my mother how 
shameful has been her treatment of one wli 
would have loved her dearly.” 

“Have you heard any. more of her?” askc 
Newton, as they passed on, 
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Savage told him at once the whole story of 
old Farmer's attempted burglary, and Mrs. 
Brett's behaviour. 

‘She is a most unnatural woman,” said Rae, 
when our hero had finished speaking ; “a horri- 
ble woman—one that I cannot understand in 
any way. However, no more of her; here we 
are at last. This is the residence of Titus Old- 
thorne.” 

“ A strange name,” thought Savage. 

But the place itself excited his astonishment 
more. 

It was situated in one of the best streets, but 
its appearance was entirely out of keeping with 
the surroundings. 

It stood back a little way within some iron 
railings, which seemed literally eaten away by 
time. 

Its walls were green where they were not 
hidden by ivy. 

Ita windows-were dirty and cobwebby, and 
told of dark,. mysterious chambers within. 

“ Well,” said Savage, “I mustsay that.you are 
bringing me-to-an odd place.. Cheerfulness was 
dead I should fancy when this place was built.” 

Newton Rae smiled. 

“ Well, truly,” he said, “the outward show is 
not great. Tho-mansion, like its owner, is in the 
sere and yellow leaf; but you will find the 
interior very different. Titus Oldthore is a 
miser, but he is a miserin his own peculiar way. 
His house.is trimsand neat, and even luxurious, 
in some parts, while he himself dresses like a 
prince sometimes.” 

“Rather a strange way of being.a miser, in- 
deed,” said Savage. 

“Yes; but he does this tomake money,” said 
Newton Rae. ‘He invites -only. those to hia 
house: by whom: he hopes to: gain advantage. 
But come;let usknock, or, rather, ring yonder 
bell. If he werepecring at us from one of those 
marky windows, he would be sure to think we 
were conspiring against him.” 

Rae advanced now, and pulled the rusty bell- 
handle that dangled by the iron gate, anda dull, 
ominous sound, like that coming from a Chinese 
gong, echoed through the old house. 

Then the door was opened, and a tall, solemn- 
looking man-servant appeared. 

He recognised Rae at once. 

“Good morning, Mr. Rae,” he said. “My 
master is expecting you.” 

They were now ushered into the dark and 
gloomy hall, and then led into a large and 
solema-looking room. 

This was certainly a contraat to the exterior. 

But hardly a cheering one. 

The furniture was good—excellent, in fact— 
the pictures round the chamber were handsome. 

But there was an air of chilliness and death, 
as it were, over all. 

Savage did not desire to say anything which 
might appear ungrateful. 

But he felt a sinking at the heart—a feeling 
as if he should like to rush away. 

He was sincerely glad to hear footsteps ap- 
proaching, and agrccably surprised when Titus 
Oldthorne himself entered. 

He was a little man, very spare in figure, very 
thin in face, very odd and pinched, and un- 
natural altogether ; but his dress made up for 
the meagreness of his appearance. 

He was attired, in fact, in the height of 
fashion, and the thought struck both his visitors 

#that his object had been to make as favourable 
rst impression as possible. 

He smiled most benignantly on both as he 
entered, 

“ Ah, Mr. Rae, most glad to see you,” he said. 
“ And this, I presume, is Mr. Savage, about whom. 
you spoke to me?” 

“Yes, this is Mr. Savage,” returned Rae ; “ and 
he hopes soon to be on better terms with you. 
He is delighted at the prospect of the service 
you intend employing him upon.” 

Rae uttered these words in truth, because he 
saw by the look on Richard's face how thoroughly 
chilled he was by the aspect of evcrything, and 
he feared lest Oldthorne might perceive it. 

That worthy, however, had noticed nothing. 

He rattled away quickly on all kinds of sub- 
jects; mentioned en passant that he was quite 
cognizant of Rich Savage’s history, and so 





thoroughly did away with our hero's first im- 
pressions, that he was eager to make his debut. 

“ When shall I have the pleasure of consider- 
ing you one of my household?” he said, as the 
interview was drawing to a close. 

“When you please, sir,” replied Savage. 

“Well, then, ta-morrow—let me see you to- 
morrow,” said Titus Oldthorne ; “ yet stay, as you 
are here, let me entreat you to remain to dinner. 
I dine early—a plebian habit, yet healthy—say 
that you will stop.” 

OF course the invitation was accepted. 

Titus Oldthorne, during the time before the 
meal, made himself intensely agreeable, 

He showed them about the house—a strange 
mixture of elegance and dirt, luxury and dis- 
comfort—and even ventured to take them into 
the neglected and deserted garden: at the rear 
of the building. 

This was, indeed, a gloomy and miserable place 
—akind of relic of departed days—telling of 
handa whose pleasure it had once been to tend it 
and. which were now gone for ever, decayed and 
forgotten as.the millions which preceded them— 
telling of lovers’ walks and secret vowe whispered 
beneath verdant 8.5 all. now worked out or 
cast into oblivion, like the-blemsoms that had 
bloomed and. faded so many yearebefore. 

Titus Oldthorne descried the sad look which 
had clouded Richard Savage's features. 

“T have-no doubt,” he-said, “ you think this 


a very wretched: places But I keep it in this | Per! 


style on parpose.” 
‘“‘To-save money,” thought.Sarage. 
But he only looked inquiringly. 


“No doubt,” pursued the-maser, “you are at 
a:loseto understand me ; thatI can i 
This is where I think—thie iaswhere I wander to 
eollest ideas which will one.. asteund: the 
work. Aye, sir, wait awhile. I can: prove to 
tha-world that it can live nithowe Gold 
shall poe plaything ; but its necessity will be 
gone |” 

“If you can prove that to the world I wish 
you would prove it to me, sir,” said Sav: 
“for, already—young as I am—I have felt the 
stings of poverty.” 

Titus Oldthorne tapped him on the shoulder 
confidentially. 

“Before we: part I sill prove it to you,” he 
said, with a smile ; “but hark! the dinner bell 
rings. Let us re-enter.” 

‘he repast which the miser set before them 
astounded them, 

It was an elegant and & sumptuous one. 

Wines, too, were there in profusion. 

Titus had evidently resolved to make it a 
white-letter day. 

He was full of anecdote ; full of dry humour; 
fall of pleasantry ; and the time passed joyously 
enough. 

“ He is a very nice man—a good-hearted man, 
I should fancy, in spite of his avarice,” said 
Richard Savage, as they walked home after 
dinner. 

Newton Rac laughed. 

“You must not be taken in by him, Dick,” he 
said; “this is one of his gala days, He wants 
to make a good impression on you. But, mind, 
he’s not a bad fellow, or I wouldn't have 
recommended you to go to him. You must 
manage him—that is all. And now—in regard 
to mysclf—I'm going away.” 

“ Away |” echoed Richard Savage ; “ whither ?” 

“That I know not,” said Newton Rae. “I 
have obtained the captaincy of a vessel, and in 
one month I sail wherever fortune and my com- 
mander dictates. I would not tell you this 
before I knew that you were completely settled, 
nor would J, indeed, have left England. But 
now—hey ! for my sword and fortune! I only 
wish your inclinations led you in the same 
direction.” 

It would, indeed, have becn well for Richard 
Savage if they had. 

His useless, mis-spent life might then have 
been changed for a bright and glorious career. 

But such was not to be. 

If destiny does not rule us, he was his own 
fate. 

“Ah! my friend,” he said, “gladly, under 
brighter circumstances, would I follow your for- 
tunes. But I have too much to bind me to 


home. Sooner or later—even if it be only 
my deathbed—I shall compass the end I long 
for.” 





. CHAPTER XXVI. 
THROWN ON THE WORLD. 


ON the day following, Richard Savage took leave 
of his friend, Jack Halstone, and proceeded to 
the houseof Titus Oldthorne. 

Everything wore an aspect far different to 
what it had done the day before. 

The chill and the gloom were the same, but 
the old miser was a changed man. 

Tie clothes he wore were metheaten and 
rag, the relics of a-long departed grandeur ; 
his unrelieved by brilliant attire, seemed 
to have an anticipatory touch of the grave upon 
it ; while his eye appeared alse to ‘have lost the 
geniality which: had before beew its charac- 
teristic. 

His meaner, too, was changed. 

“T ammglad you have come early, Mr. Savage,” 
hesaid.: “I like early hours, I am: very strict 
in that -way—very strict, Have-you break- 
fasted 7” 

“T have, sir.” *; 

“Good. Then we will proceed at once to 
bnsiness, This way.” 

With these-werds, uttered, be it said, in a very 
eraptory tone, he led the wayrto the library. 
On the table waa:a large box, and.all the pre- 
parations o: for writing. 

“ See hese,” criad Oldthorne, ashe unlocked the 
box, “ hererare seareta-which I weuld tell to no 
one except-one I trustulike you. Remember,” he 
added, as he placed his: finger on bis lip, and 
langhed through. his cenning eyes, “remember, 
you must keep:silent on this and on all other 
things you see-anc hear in this house.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Richard Savage, not 
without.a tinge-of genuine interest. 

He imagined that something of real importance 
was to be entrusted to him. 

In this he was woefully mistaken. 

His enthusiastic nature had entirely mis- 
interpreted the service he had to perform. 

When the contents of the box were produced 
they were found to consist of nothing bat dirty 
old parchments and musty old papere—nothing 
that, in appearance or substance, seemed to have 
anything to do with real life. 

hey appeared to belong to a byegone age, 
and to be dragging the possessor of them back 
to the past, instead of aiding him om to the 
fature. 

The morning—occupied as it was by copying 
out ad captandum morsels from these manu- 
scripts, and writing down absurd comments, 
dictated by Titus Oldthorne—paseed very 
slowly. 

The dinner hour at length arrived. 

Richard Savage had looked forward to this 
as a kind of release to his misery. 

It was an increase ! 

He saw, for the first time, to what a place he 
had come. 

The meal, far from being like the one to which 
he had been asked the day before, was as meagre 
as such a meal could possibly be. 

It, in fact, consisted of the remains of the 
preceding day’s feast, washed down with water. 

“Wine is bad: it heats the blood,” remarked 
Titus Oldthorne, as he poured out: bumper 
of colourless and tasteless liquid. ‘I never 
drink wine or any such strong liquor unless I 
have no work to do.” 

Savage bowed. 

He did not agree with him or his dinner. 

But on the first day it was not policy to let 
that be seen. 

It may be imagined that, with such a begin- 
ning, the life of our hero at the house of Titus 
Oldthorne was not one of roses. 

That he really did try to do his best, Iam sure. 

He had to put up with more than, perbaps, 
any young man of the present day would have 
put up with. 

Titus Oldthorne, in fact, was of an imperious 
temper. 

He paid Savage a good salary for the trouble 
he gave him, and our hero would never have 
complained had not his manner of giving the 
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trouble been annoying, and his manner of 
giving the money insulting. 

He paid him his money as you would throw a 
bone to a dog. 

' He told him to do his work asa planter would 
order a negro slave. 

A week after his arrival at the old miser's 
house, Titus was called away on business. 

There was nothing for our hero to do: for at 
Teast three days. 

Why, then, should Me remain at home idle, and 
at the game time eating? 

8o reasoned Titus. 

So Savage was given a holiday, told to enjoy 
himeelf, and dismissed for the three days with- 
out any money. 

Three things occurred during this time ; he 
bade adieu to Newton Rae, met Harry Douglas, 
and saw Millie Allerton. 

During the time that fortune had so frowned 
upon him, he had not dared to approach the 
house of Sir Humphrey Allerton, 

Bat now that he couid hold up his head ; now 
that he had secured a certain position in society, 
he resolved to re-establish himself in the good 
opinion of Sir Humphrey. 

Boldly, therefore, he proceeded: to the house 
to which he had watched Mille with fear and 


trembling. 

His reception rised him. 

He was prepa: for coldness, for disdain, 
almost for insult. 


He was received with open arms. 

“I know all,” cried Sir Humphrey, when 
Savage had told his story. “I knew your 
history long before you were aware of it. Since 
then I thought I had reason to reject your 
friendship. All has now been explained, and ‘I 
am glad to reseive you as an old friend.” 

c oe your daughter?” said Savage, falter- 
ingty. 

Sir Humphrey smiled. 

“Ab, I dan’t know how you young people 
contvive things,” he said; “she would never 
believe.a word against you. She will be most 
happy to see you, I know.” 

‘these werds were tru, Millie’s own eon- 
duet proved. \ 

Her blushes, her sweet confusion, were enon; 
to show: her feslings ; and the. bright, happy 
frase in hist am ahve Listing ar chert Line 

ands in his,:and,:after lng. Tipe, 
said, = Ons: for old foes ek gare him 
more i 3 apythi e had ever 
re L happiness 

That was a blissful evening, indeed, until 
Harry Douglas came: 

It quite assured our hero that he had never 
been supplanted in her heart. 

Her behaviour to Donglas had been prompted 
by friendship only. 

But that Harry's feelings towards her were 
far different a moment proved. 

The-eeawl, the fierce blanching of the check 
cere: more than words. ek 

et he conquered himself, and, advancing to- 
wards Richard Savage, said— 

“This is, indeed, a surprise. Who could have 
Gxpested to see you here 7” 

“Hardly a surprise, after old times, eh ?” asked 
Savage, “You may always conjecture that love 
Teturns to its original point as truly as the flut- 
tered needle of a compass. I have vindicated 
one part of my life, at any rate; now I have, 

an incentive to vindicate all the rest.” 
. In such a place Hazry Douglas knew it would 
indeed be inopportune to create even the sem- 
blance of a quarrel. 

He therefore smiled awkwardly, and evidently 
with forced pleasantry, and turned away with a 
hate in his heart which then, of course, had not 
developed itself, but which after vented iteelf 
1M venomous and treacherous hostility. 

Before this evening Richard Savage had never 
Nally declared his love to Millie. 

@ had guéssed it ; she had known it, indeed, 

m his looks, his voice, his manner. 

Sat ho real engagement had passed between 


On this night, however, as they parted, he 
drew her into the conservatory. 
.tére, in the pleasant house of flowers, he told 
his-love, 

“You know all my miserable story now,” he 
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Said ; “you know how much I crave for some 
one’s love—hew much I stand in need of it. 
With your promise to be in the future m:; 
guiding star and hope, my own dear wife, 
shall feel that I have really something worth, 
living for.” 

Millie’s answer I need not give. 

It was sealed with a kiss ; and Harry Douglas, 
who had been watching them, went away full of 
fury and hate, as he saw Millie sink in confiding 
love upon his young rival’s breast. 

“Curse him!” he muttered.. “A bastard, a 
beggar, hardly able to earn a crust, accepted im 
the very face of me—a lord’s acknowledged son, 
the heir to a splendid fortune. But no matter. 
He is but a boy yet. Let time roll on; let him 
indulge his silly dream awhile. She shall be 
mine—that I swear—no matter what means I 
have to take to secure her !” 

And so he went away, never even bidding 
adien to his host and hostess. 

This was one point in his favour. 

He could not dissemble. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE TIDE OF HVENTS. 
A PEBIOD of our hero's life comes’ now over 
which we must hasten. 

More stirring, more terrible events claim our 
attention. 

Titus Oldthorne day by day grew more over- 
bearing. 

Yet for Millie’s sake—for the sake of Newton 
Rae, who had obtained for him the situation, he 
bore with him as patiently as he could. 

Many times a sharp retort leaped to his lips 
to be as suddenly dstven:back. 

This was a-sad-life, 

Yet it -wasone.which, as I have said, he forced 
himself to endure, and which just pleased the 
niggardly mind of Titus Oldthorne, who seemed 
to be delighted at the idea that as he was com- 
pelled. to pay Savage his salaryy he was able, in 
consideration of it, to enslave his very soul, 

At lemgth, however, it culminated in a petty 
insalt, which our hero could not brook. 

The very pettiness of it made it the more 
unendurable, for petty insults swe far harder to 
be -borne by noble minds than..thorough out- 


Tay 

Ft was one evening, after a severeday’s labour, 
that Richard Savage, who had had: scarcely (as 
was not an unusual circumstance in the hospitable 
house of Titus Oldthorne) sufficient food to 
keep him up, threw down his pen, and rose, 

“T am very tired, and think I will take a walk 
to refresh my brain, sir,” he said. 

Titas Oldthorne turned querously. 

“ Eh—eh, what's that?” he cried. 

Savage repeated his words. 

Oldthorne burst into a satirical laugh. 

“Ha, ha! you're tired, eh? You, a young 
man, white I, old aa I am, am able to keep at 
labour till any hour. Go on with your work, 
sir, till I tell you to leave off. Those MSS, 
must be copied before to-morrow.” 





and after along walk had somewhat cooled his 
blood, he came to a thorough understanding of 
his position. 

¢ was once more friendiess and alone in the 
world. 

He had a few pounds to start him and that 
was all. 

To Jack Halstone he would not go in his 
poverty ; tothe family of Newton Rae he was 
ashamed to go after throwing up the position 
they had obtained for him. 

For six months he had endeavoured to pat up 
with the whims and cruelties of Titus Oldthorne, 
and now he was adrift on the world ashe had 
started, without even.a recommendation. 

We must hurry on. again while describing 
this part of his existence. 

It was a miserable and a precarious one. 

His money was soon exhausted, and he was 
compelled often at night to sleep in the open 
shops near Smithfi¢ld, or beneath the great trees 
in the parks, 

Adversity, they say, brings-us into strange 
society. 

So it was with Richard Savage, but hia vagabond 
existence at length brought him into company 
with a variety of men of talent, belonging to 
the literary profession, who were the first to 
suggest to him the propriety of trying to earn 
a livelihood by the pen. 

We can but refer briefly to these events, 

Ta his eighteenth year he offered to the stage 
@ comedy borrowed from a Spanish plot, which 
was refused by the players, and was, therefore, 
given by him toa Mr. Bullock, who made some 
slight alterations, and brought it upon the stage 
under the title of ‘“Woman’s a Riddle,’ but 
allowed the unhappy author no part of the profit. 

Not disco |, however, at his repulse, he 
wrote two years afterwards “Love in a Veil,” 
another comedy, borrowed in like manner from 
the Spanish, but with little better success than 
before; for, though it was received and acted, 


yet it apy so late in the year that the 
author obtained no other advan! from it than 
the acquaintance of Sir Richard le, and Mr. 


Wilks,. the actor, by: whom he was pitied, 
and relieved. 

Steele, in the fulness of his generous.and pro- 
digal heart, declared himself enthusiastically in 
his favour, promoted his interest with the utmost 
zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his 
merit, took all opportunities of recommending 
him, and asserted that “the inhumanity of his 
mother had given him a right to find every good 
man his father.” 

For a short time now our hero’s path was one 
of roses, 

But some malicious person, envying him his. 
position, told to Sir Richard Steele’s private ear 
some fabricated story of satire and insult of 
which Savage had made Steele the victim, and 
from that moment his patron refused to speak to- 
him. 

Through the friendship of Wilks, however, and 
Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, and the money which 
Wilks obtained for him from his mother, our 





“TI cannot go on any longer, sir,” replied 
Savage, firmly, though respectfally. “My head 
aehes, my hand trembles, my sight fails me. I 
will proceed with it early in the morning, but 
not now.” 

Titus Oldtherne threw himself back in his 
chair in well-acted astonishment. 

“You refuse, eh? Refuse! and pray what do 
I keep you for? What did I take you out of 
the strects for? ._What——” 

“ Hold !” shouted Richard Savage, in a voice 
of thunder, all the fiery blood of his nature 
roused suddenly by these insults. “Hold! I 
will tell you why you did all this. Because you 
thought you were buying a slave whom you 
could outrage and starve with impunity. You 
have made a mistake: I am of noble blood. I 
will be no man’s stave, and from this moment 
I repudiate your service. Bestow your beggarly 
favours upon some being worthy of your com- 
panionship ; brt be sure when you select another 
victim that he is not a gentleman, and an earl’s 
son !”" 

With these words he left the miser literally 
gasping with amazement, and quitted the room 
and the house. 

He had not waited even to-receive his money ; 


hero contrived to live comfortably, seeing Millie 
often, and indulging in golden hopes for the 
fatare, uninterfered with even by Harry 
Douglas. 

So time went on, 

Alternately author and actor, the friend and 
companion of players and wits of immortal 
Tenown, Savage at length found a level beyond 
which fortune seemed resolved never to permit. 
him to rise. . 

Had Millie been allowed at this time to be- 
come his wife no doubt hie career might have 
been changed. 

Bat it was not to be. 

Sir Humphrey Allerton had:great views for her. 

He had, as we have seen, encouraged his suit. 

But he saw, or fancied he saw, in Richard 
Savage the making of a great renown. 

“Millie could wait,” he thought, “until he 
had achieved this.” 

Mistaken man! 

Why not have given her to him, that she 
might help him to achieve it? 

So time went on until at length an ev 
occurred—the greatest and most terrible i 
our hero's eventful career. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 175° 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


—+— 
No. XVIIL—SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 


|| ALEIGH was born in the year 
\\\)\| 1552, at a pleasant farm 
called Hayes, in Devonshire. 
His family belonged to the 
ancient gentry of the realm, 
and his father distinguished 
himself as a naval officer 
during the reign of Queen 





Mary. 

Walter seems to have Toherited from his father 
a taste for a seafaring life; and the fact of 
Hayes being only about three miles from the 
coast, was a circumstance that doubtless had 
much to do in imbuing him with a passion for 
maritime adventure. 

During the reign of Mary he was partly re- 
ae ni early education under his father's 
roof, and partly at a school in the neigh- 
bourhood, . 

‘When it @ very young boy he was sent to 
Oriel College, Oxford, but his restlessness of dis- 
position prompted him to seek distinction in 
active life rather than in the cloisters of a col- 
lege, 80 that his stay there proved very short. 

is wit, and the genius he had ly dis- 

played, attracted, however, the notice of Lord 

acon, who has remarked his early possession of 
these qualities in one of his works. 

Of his boyish skill at repartee the following 
example is related. 

While he was a scholar at Oxford, there was a 
cowardly fellow who happened to be a very good 
archer; but having been grossly abused by an- 
other, he bemoaned himself to Raleigh, and 
asked what he should do to repair the wrong 


that had been offered him. Raleigh answered 
1m,— 

ae Why, challenge him—at a match at 
shooting.” 


France being embroiled in civil wars, Qucen 
Elizabeth sympathised with the persecuted Pro- 
testants of that country, and permitted Henry 
Cham; on, @ near kinsman of Raleigh’s, to 
embark with a select body of a hundred gentle- 
men volunteers, well mounted and accoutred, 
for France. 

They bore on their standard this motto: 
Fine det mihi virtus—“ Let valour decide my 
cause.” 

Amongst these were several who afterwards 
became of note, the most celebrated being Ra- 
leigh, then a lad of sixteen. 

On their arrival, this chosen troop were very 
honourably received by the Queen of Navarro 
and the princes of her family, and here it was 
that our hero acquired his first actual expericnce 
of the art of war. 

Immediately after the welcome arrival of this 
gallant body in the French camp, they found 
themselves hotly engaged in all the vicissitudes 
of warfare—“ battles, sieges, overthrows, treaties 
and capitulations.” 

When, as an old man, Raleigh wrote his ripe 
and sagacious “ History of the World,” he in- 
troduced some few modestly couched reminis- 
cences of the first martial experiences and 
achievements of his boyhood. 

For example, he gives an account of a deliver- 
ance which he and his comrades had. 

In the passage referred to he is reasoning upon 
the manner and opportunities of retreat in 
battle, and he first gives an example of it being 
less dishonour to retire in the dark than to be 
ruined in the light. For he says that M. de 
Noire, from a false and bombastic sense of 
honour, declined to withdraw a small host, which 
‘was opposed to most disproportionate odds, by 
night. The consequence was that he sustained 
a greater reverse and disgrace by being routed 

yy day. 

“Yet,” continues Raleigh, “did that worthy 
gentleman, Count Ludovic of Nassau, brother to 
the late famous Prince of Orange, make the re- 
treat at Moncontour, with so great resolution, 
that he saved me half of the Protestant army, 
then broken and disbanded. Of which my- 
self was an eye-witness, and was one of them 
who had cause to thank him for it.” 

In another place he speaks of a stratagem 





which he and his company used with succeas at 
a place in Languedoc. 

The enemy had fortified themselves in certain 
caves, which had but one narrow entrance cut 
in the midway of the high rocks. 

They did not know how to enter it by any 
ladder or engine. At last, by certain bundles of 
lighted straw, let down by an iron chain with a 
weighty stone in the midst, those that defended 
it were so smothered that they surrendered 
themselves, with their plate, money, and other 

therein hidden. 

© Otherwise,” says Raleigh, “they must have 
died like bees that are amoked out of their 
hives.” 

By what means Raleigh escaped the fate 
which befell so many Protestants in the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, we do not accurately 
know. But it is very probable that he shared 
with his friend, Sir Philip Sydney, the shelter of 
the house of Walsingham, the English ambas- 
sador at Paris. 

After his French experience he did not wait 
long for a fresh opportunity of proceeding as he 
had begun, to push his fortune in arms. 

The Dutch, who were groaning under the 
Spanish yoke, implored the assistance of Queen 
Elizabeth, 





PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


She was already inclined to extend it, and 
whatever wavering irresolution was left in her 
mind was completely removed by the appoint- 
ment of Don John of Austria, who was guilty of 





great treachery to England and its queen, as 
governor of the Netherlands. < 

She at once sent to the States both men and 
money to carry on the war, Among the elder 
heroes whom she despatched were Essex, Lei- 
cester, and Willoughby; among the juniors 
Philip Sidney and Walter Raleigh. 

Our young soldier went with the forces under 
the command of General Norris, and had a share 
in the honour of that memorable battle of 
Rimenant, which for ever buried the reputation 
of Don John, 

And his was no mean reputation to bury, for 
he was the hero of the great sea-fight of Lepanto, 
in which the united Christian powers on the 
Mediterranean shores shattered the mightiest 
ficet which the Turks, then in the heyday of 
their might, ever sent to sea, 

At Rimenant, Raleigh tought in the corps of 
Colonel Thomas Morgan. It is interesting to 
know that this body were the first perfect 
arquebusiers of the English army, and the first 
who taught our people to like the musket, 

On his return to England a prospect, for the 
first time, presented itself to him to try his for- 
tune in another element. 

His half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, had 
obtained a patent from the queen to plant and 
inhabit some northern parts of America. 

Raleigh, together with many other gentlemen 





of distinction, took part in the expedition. Bat, 
from many causes, it turned out a failure. 

Raleigh’s name will for ever remain peculiarly 
identified with his successful occupation and 
colonisation of Virginia. 

But that great distinction was achieved in his 
ripe and mature years, and is foreign to the 
scope of our undertaking. 

As if this Sxtrmandiny, youth could not brook 
the delay and rest of a single day which 
removed him from the excitements of an 
arduous military life, we now find him engaged 
in Ireland against certain Spaniards and 
Italians who had landed there to assist the dis- 
affected natives against the queen’s govern- 
ment. 

From many heroic deeds of his on Irish soil 
we can make selection only of one. 

He was quartered at Cork, where he had 
occasion to observe the seditious proceedings of 
certain of the native chiefs. 

On his return from a sudden expedition 
against one of them, he was crossing a ford 
between Youghal and Cork. 

Here, having only six men with him, he was 
attacked by Fitz-Edmonds, a rebel leader, with 
& party of horse and foot. 

Raleigh broke through them and got clear 
over the river. 

But Henry Mayle, a gentleman of his company, 
who was riding after him, was thrown off his 
horse into the middle of the stream. 
ese at once hastened back to rescue 

‘im. 


But Mayle, in his eagerness to remount, over- 
leaped his horse, and fell into a deep mire, out 
of which his young leader extricated him and 
brought him safe to land. 

Raleigh now waited on the opposite side with 
his staff in one hand and a pistol in the other, 
for the rest of his company, including his 
servant. . 

The latter had two hundred pounds of his 
master’s money in his possession—amost im- 
portant sum in those days, especially a gentle- 
man of moderate means like our hero. ‘ 

Fitz-Edmondg, finding that Raleigh stood his 


ground, exchanged a few rough words across the 
stream and tna retiede 
Not long after this, at = parley between the 


Earl of Ormond, the English commander, and 
the insurgent Irish, Fitz-Edmonds was boasting 
his achievements, when Raleigh taxed him with 
cowardice, reminding him that lately, having 
tment: to one on his side, he durst not encounter 


im. 

One of Fitz-Edmonds’ friends, seeking to ex- 
cuse him, declared that he would never agua 
show a like diffidence. 

Upon this Ormond challenged Fits-Edmonds 
and any five he liked to name to meet in combat 
himecl, Raleigh and four more English. 

No answer was returned. 

‘An English knight was eent to repeat the 
challenge, when it was categorically declined. 

Such was the boyhood and early youth of him 
who became eo bright a luminary of the Bliss: 
bethan era, that he was distinguished from 
his fellows as “the Noble and Valorow 
Knight.” 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 16%) 
ee 


A Man was indicted for felony. His innocent 
was proved, but notwithstanding this the jury f sid 
him guilty. The judge was shocked, and arcee 
said— “Gentlemen, the prisoner's innocence ¥# 
clearly proved.” “Yes,” said the fore! bet 
innocent of the crime now charged against 
he stole my gray mare last Christmas.” 

In a crowded car in New Orleans the other fo! 
the passengers noticed a couple who, from a 
manner, were evidently lovers. ‘You love : 
then ?” the gentleman said. “How canI hele ee 
was the low-voiced reply. “But, then, I've . 
seen your face. Day after day we have ridden 
this car, and yet you have never lifted you ie a 
“Tt might dispel ‘the illusion.” “Ob, no; berey 
me, it could never do that.” “I’m afraid.” ” 


wo 
uu I love you too ionately for anti 
Je my affection.’ of wind 


destro’ Just then a breath 0! 
stirred the folds of a thick green veil, and lifted 
“Mercy !” aspirated the youth, recoiling from 
sight, “it’s my mother !” 
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when you wake, your new acquaintance has ob- 
tained his light, and has gone—with your money. 

This was my train of thought when the two 
pedestrians were close upon me. 

The pavement was amply broad, but in passing 
one of them joggled me a trifle, and the next instant 
turned and apologized. 

“A thousand pardons, sir, a thousand pardons !”” 

As he was speaking, he turned the front of his 
person towards me, and, as if accidentally, thrust 
the whole of his body directly in front of me. 

At this instant my arms were seized from behind 
by the other, and held tightly. 

Ican recall but little of the events of the few 
seconds, so sudden was the affair. 

I only know I saw him take something from his 
pocket, apply it to my face, a hot sulphureous steam 


= was forced up my nose, biting and stinging; then 


3 | his hand was removed. 





Vaex our friends met again, the doctor was ob- 

@rved to be accompanied by a sprucely-dressed 

os about forty years old, who looked very 
a 


He was one—a special friend of the antiquary’s— | paralyzed, I knew everything that transpired. 


tho, having come down from town for a few weeks, 
tad been brought to tell his 
tory, and become a mem- 


jer of the society. 

The doctor had no objec- 
fon, and at once made 
timself very friendly with 
frery one, 

en he had settled him- 
‘elf down comfortably into 
‘seat close by his friend 
Molesworthy, “he com- 
nenced telling his yarn, as 
fom Hawser called it, show- 
lug how he died 


A LIVING DEATH. 


Late one night, or rather 
tarly in the morning, be- 
tween the hours of two and 
three, Iwas walking home, 
offering, as I went, an ob- 
lation to the incense god, 
ind watching the smoke as 
iteurled and wreathed slow- 
lyin the heavy night air, 
While not a footfall but my 
bn echoed against the 
fronts that lined both sides 
of the long, broad street. 
Asocial carouse had that 
tight made me_ several 
hours later than usual in 
tturning to my lodgings, 
here my brother and my- 
rit occupied the samo 


fooma, 

We were students at the —— Hospital, always 
bigh in renown for its scientific advantages, and 
iso i qqpentionable local repute on 


ley wich which its ing 
noms were supplied subjects from the church- 
fards of the vicinity. 


Very unexpectedly I heard footsteps behind me. 
Itstruck meas singular, for, in the stillness of the 
tight, I had heard no sound but the echo of my 


vn stepa, 
Lane yy glanced behin Medi canmendtuoee 
men, apparen en upon 
orig and Proceeding in the same direction 
myrelf. 
ty eT walking at a rapid pace, and were 
‘gaining upon me ; pale, flickering 
palight there’ was mt their appearance to 
suspicion. 

Tturned, and kept carelessly on, although I could 
dot m my thoughts the mystery of their 
mdden proximity. 

T concladed, however, that they must have 
‘merged from some of the dwellings I had passed ; 
nd that, obscured by the shadow of the doorway, 
Thad not noticed them, 
involuntarily I mused, between the puffs of my 
“Than the tales that had been poured in my ears. 

modern robber, I had been told, inserts his 
ly-gloved hand in your ecarf, and twists 
we Your senses with a jerk, while his pal gently 
wlds ‘your hands behind you, else you might in- 
ialge “in frantic and dangerous gesticulations at 
‘he sudden flight of your watch and . Or he 
pe You on the shoulder, politely you for a 
et for his cigar, produces a scented handker- 

with apparently innocent intent, holds it to 
Yow nose, you swoon beautifully for a second, and 


“TNEY LAID ME GENTLY ON THE PAVEMENT, AND WALKED AWAY.” 





BEE 





I felt a sweet, balmy sensation stealing over me. 
I seemed floating in a glowing mist, while fieecy 
clouds took the form of seraphs, and swam before 
my vision, 

The startling peculiarity of the sensation was that 
I remained conscious, while my physical organiza- 
tion was incapable of motion or action. 

My brain felt and perceived with double keenness 
and Vigour, while my body was dead—every 








The thieves robbed me, laid me gently on the 





pavement, drew my cloak carefully over my face, 
and walked away. 

And now my sensations seemed to deaden. My 
delightful dream seemed passing from me. M 
brain grew duller, heavier; all objects turned b! 
to my mental visfon, and I was totally unconscious, 

Years seemed to have rolled away when this 
black cloud at last ually rose from my brain. 
Light and shadow began to stand forth to the 
vision of the mind. 

And now came back the same sensations I had 
experienced after inhaling the vapour at the hand 
of the robber. 

My intellect was once more clear. 


qd, 204 distinguish objecta with the vividness of 
ie. 
I conld t feel, and body was 


reason ; but m; 
dead—not numb, but dead—paralyzed of the power 
of motion. 

I was lying on a pallet on the floor of what ay 
peared to be a large room or hall, lighted by 
windows, through which the light of day was 
streaming upon a scene that haunt me to my 
latest moment, 

Over the broad floor, packed in rooms, on pallete, 
and laid in white winding garments, lay « number 
of dead bodies. 

Besides the muffled outlines of their forms their 
faces shone were eee fe . 

A cold, icy chill seem: strike me, though my 
body stirred not. 

I was in the dead-house! s 
aus recollection of my adventure leaped into my 

‘In. 

In a flash I saw the whole, 

Consciousness had left me when iying upon the 
pavement, I had, doubtless, been picked up by the 





police; and, as the thieves had taken everything 
about my person but my clothes, there was no 
possibility of identification. 

So I had been robbed and packed away in the 
dead-house ! 

So intensely overpowered was I with the strange 
awfulness of my situation, and with the ghastliness 
of the surrounding scene, that, could I have moved, 
I should not for terror. 

On my right, and lying within an arm's length, 
was the body of a woman, plump and youthful in 
feature, but whose wet, tangled hair, long and 
streaming from her head, and dripping and trickling 
till the water had soaked into the undersheet of my 
pallet, told of a suicide or an accidental drowned in 
the river, v the bitter sorrow of a lifetime 
seemed congealed in the icy lineaments once beauti- 
ful. 

By her lay a white-haired, aged man, his face 
sunken, wrinkled, and his eyes fixed in the ghastly 
stare of death. 

Further on lay a young man, in full prime, his 

ale, haggard features bruised and covered with 
lackened spots in which the blood had settled, tell- 
ing the tale of murderous midnight affray. 

On my left was the corpse of a toper, the face 
bleared and fiery as in his death revel, 

By his side lay the wan, starved mother, her eyes 
open, glassy, staring, folding in her stiff arms her 
lifeless offspring, which, with closed lids, and 
rounded, marble flesh, seem- 
ed resting in motionless 
slumber. 

Before my face lay such 
figures as these. 

Some were hideous, some 
fair, some stared wildly, 
others slept sweetly. 

Surely a museum of the 

dead ! 
All this ghastly realiza- 
tion flashed on my brain at 
once. But ay old sensa- 
tions continued. 

I seemed to view the 
scene from an elysian pa- 
lace, and yet I had the feel- 
ing of horror without the 
sense, 

How long had I been 
there ? 

I tried to shut out the 
horrid picture and reflect. 
But the same gaunt visages 
of the grave still glared up- 
on me. 

Suddenly the double door 
of the place opened with a 
clang, and in walked the 
keeper of the dead-house ; 
and moving about among 
the corpses, he gave orders 
to four sturdy attendants 








that followed him concern- 
ing the removal of 
bodies, 


I knew him, for I had met him on his mysterious 
errands in the dissecting-room in the hospital. 

T felt a thrill of joy that I was in the presence of 
the living. 

I knew, also, that oe ne rng as 
my adventure in the street—perhaps eight hours 
later—for the keeper was now going his usual 


rounds. 

‘Would this deadly paralysis ever leave my body ? 

‘The men were carrying out the bodies, and hurry- 
ing them away on biers. 

'y fate was suspended by a hair. 

A motion, a , might attract their attention. 
How I strained and strove with insane energy of 
will to bring into action my dormant powers! ie 
keeper came my way. 

I saw him glance at me, and give an order toa 
man close by. 


He apoks ‘to an attendant, and then disa red’ 
through the door by which he had ent Oh, 
for one moment's lease of voice, of sinew, and of 


muscle | 
How soon would I cross the narrow plank, walk 
between where I lay and the yard of the medical 


building, rejoin my fallows, and swallow ily 
eome antidote for the deadly poison that dea 
soul without a frame ? 

One by one the disappeared through the 


doorway, borne by the same men whose office it 
was to get the morning’s victims for the dissecting- 


room. 
Soon all were gone but two, lying in the 
farther corner of the apartment, ghastly specimens. 
My turn was next. 
‘as I, then, after all, to follow the train of the 
city’s outcasts, and be cast, with a dozen others, into 


2 sepulchral vault ? 
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The men approached me. They lifted me. I was 
laid on a bier. They raised me,'and I was carried, 
not after the others, but to the rear of the apart- 
ment. 


Another door was thrown open. I entered a dark ; 


room, from which I was taken.down a winding 
staircase, placed in a boat, and carried away. 

Presently the oars ceased plying, and I felt my- 
eelf lifted on the shoulders of two men, who carzied 
me: into a dark room, the atmosphere damp and 

feti 

In an instant I knew the place, for I had been on 
a previous occasion privileged with a peep at the 
secret mysteries of the —— Hospital. Great 
aa bi the k 

ey were bringing me into the keeping-room, 
where the subjects were left till sufficiently decayed 
for the purposes of dissecting ; the doors were only 
opened to mortal tread. at intervals of days. 

The men set down my bier, and, immediately 
following, two others entered with the two remain- 
ing bodies, and left, double-barring the inner door, 
and banging the two outer ones behind them, 

I was alone. 

I know not how much longer I lay in this half- 
alive condition. 

It may have been only momenta—it may have 
been hours, 

At leagth a change crept over-me. 

My brain. seamed to loge its vivid foree. The 
dreamy sense. passed away. 

I was conseious of: slpwly-retarning physical 
power. 

My seazations-became more natural, and at length 
the breath seemed te awell'in my chest, and start 
once more in: my lungs. 

My breast heaved. 

A few more inspirations of air, and the blood 
started and pulsed in veins and heart, warming and 
uickening may relarning life as it flowed. I never 

1 forget. pecaliar, delightful sensation im- 
ted through my whole eystem by the awakening 
jife-current as it pow penetrated the romotest corner 
of my frame. 

Tt seemed.as though my physical life had com- 
menced from the very point where it had been 
arrested by the vaporous poison, and I awoke with 
the same freshaees and vitality of eight hours 
previous. 

Presently a muscle relaxed involuntarily. In 
another moment my limbs acknowledged the 
supremacy of will, and I sat up. The change in 
my feelings seemed wonderful. Now I was a man. 

e place now assumed its real character to my 
natural reason, 

It was a close, low room, with onl 
daylight streaming from a sash in the ceiling upon 
@ row of biers in the centre of the floor. On one 
of these biers I was sitting. 

On my left, near the door where I had been 
‘brought in, lay the bodies—my recent ions 
in the dead-room—and that had been brought in 
with me. 

On the right was a long row of ghastly, horrid, 
‘and offensive human forms and skeletons yet en- 
closed in flesh. . 

Toward the further end of the row, and near 
what I knew to be'the door of exit, were the corpses 
first placed that had remained longest, and were 
many of them in that loathsome state of putrefac- 
tion and decay rendered neceseary in order to 
successful dissections for certain p 

The apartment was kept warm, in order to 
accelerate decomposition; and a foul, sickening 
emell filled the air, while steaming odours 
evaporated from the bodies. 

For an instant my blood curdled in its course, as 
1 distracted.on the glaring horrors eroand me. 
ith a cold ehudder I moved off the bier, and 
‘stood upon the atone floer, contrasting in its icy 
coolness with the warm vapours of the atmosphere. 
I unwound the tight bindings of my death-obe, 
and, hardly knowing what I did, crawled toa remote 
corner, and, striving to shut out the fearful sight, 
czouched down. 

But the horrid dead eyes would stare at me from 
out their sores though I covered my face with the 
winding-sheet which still enwrapped my body—my 
only protection, 

A cold sweat streamed ‘from every pore, and the 
heavy air stifled my lungs, as I thought how long it 
might be ere the doors of this charnel den would 
again be opened. 

It seemed hardly an hour that I remained thus, 
when I noticed the light which stole thurogh the 
window in the low roof grew gradually less and less, 
till all objects became dim to my vision. Twilight 
‘WAS voow thst I 

I knew that I should have to spend that night in 
the place, and knew not how many. more, 

Sleep began to eteal over my frame, for the ex- 
peri: + of the past few hours had made aad havoc 
‘with wy powers of physical endurance, 


} 








- knew it. would be unwieeto remain longc - on the. 


cold,damp floor, for already chills began to alternate 
through my overheated body. 

But the thought of sleeping besides the dead! 
Necessity knows no delicacy, no law. 

I rose, overtarned my bier upon the floor, and, 
gathering the sheet about me, stretched my limbs 
on its under side, and:was soon asleep. 

T awoke long aftervards. My slumber had been 
fitful, and crowded with horrid qreamsand frightful 
spectres, 

The moon was shining dimly through the narrow 
sash in the ceiling, its raye adding yet more startling 
ghostliness to the scene it illuminated. 

Then I knew it was far into the night. The city 
waa quiet and aleeping. 

The citizen, the noble, royalty—all were quiet 
under the surveillance of the Police. I slept again. 

In the horrid dream I screamed outright, and 
threw my arms wildly about me, striking the edge 
of the nearest bier, upsetting it. 


Ite occupant: came tumbling aldeways-upon the | 
floor, one stiff arm supporting the ly in a half. 
sitting position, and Xhe other falling with rigid 


palm on my breast, -while the frightful, distorted 
countenance beamed ‘directly over my face, within 
six inches, and.ite glassy eyeballs, gleaming with a 
phosphorescent light, giared into mine. 

Horror ten times more hoerible froze my blood, 
and itvwas long before I coald summor resolution 
to act. 


close 
feeling as it fell back with a dull soun¢ 
corner and laid my face in my robe of dea! 
ing from head to foot. 

it is needless to relate how morning came again. 

How, as ‘the day advanced, hun; awed m} 
vitals, How I raved and yelled, and fruitlessly tri 
to force the heavy doors of the place. How a little 
monse nibbledmear, and brought crumbe of cheese 
and sweetments throngh his -hole, whieh I im- 
mediately robbed: him of, and-when the tiny crea- 
tare saw that its sapper was gone it ran back for 
more. 

How another night came. 

How I raved for thirst. day light still light. 

low morning came again, light still li 
ing up the same awful scene.” How, at length, 
at fuintedond fay od and ati 
fainted, an cold and still again. 

I awoke ‘gradually from the faint 

My eyes were opened with a glassy death stare, 
and I felt that I was being catried on a bier across 
the courtyard that separated the room from the 


to the 
shak- 


a few rays of | hospital. 


ui ie 
I tried tounove, but was not able, and I was wound 


At last I |. .A door -end shut 
behind me. I was in the old dissecting-room. 

The two men set down my bier, disrobed me, and, 
while I was yet barely conscious and incapable of 
motion, threw me heavily at full length upon the 
table, letting my head hang painfully over the 


-in a sheet. 


edge. 

ie position was unfavourable to resuscitation, 
but I knew when, 2 moment after, the medical pro- 
feasors entered, followed by a noisy crowd of stus 
dents, my brother among them. 

One of the professors, whom I recognised, ap- 
proached the table, while the students took their 
seuts to witness the performance. 

The professor, I knew, had a peouliar dislike to 
look upon the features of a corpse till after the first 
thrust of the knife. 

He was already whetting his instrament. 

What if, after I had been snatched from a 
living death only to be butchered alive ! 

He turned towards me. With a fearful effort, I 
Bhanagedto raise my bead from its unnatural posi- 
tion. 

He eprang back in fright. The attention of the 
students was attracted to the spot, many of whom 
recognised my ‘countenance at once. 

ltcader, imagine, if you can, mecting a brother 
under such circumstuuces, or my ‘fellow-students’ 
horror, and you will picture better than I can the 
curious scene. 

I need hardly tell you that I was speedily re- 
moved to bed, and every attention was shown me, 
but it was o long: time before I recovered from 
the effects of my strange adventure. 


* 
“Well,” said Farmer Longdale, ‘‘I should have 
thought that where so many police were to be 
found, people would have been safer.” 


“That’s a very mistaken notion,” replied Mr, 
Molesworthy. ‘Read the re, and you will see 
that murders and robberies take place every day 


” 
A long discussion on the faults und defects of the 
police system then took place, which did not finish 
till a late hour, is 
(To be continued.) 


With a yell of terror that echoed dead against the | 
I sprang up, pushing the body from me, ' 
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No. 3.—From Frank Fatrieigh to Harry Hamilton. 

My DEAR HABry,—I enppose this is the firss time in 
your life that you ever received a missive dated from a spot 
80 romantic and poctic as “ Clematis Cottage.” I need not 
tell you that is the name of my mother’s new abode, because 
your sister Carrie saw it, and was delighted with it when 
she came to Maud's wedding. In fact the went a litle 
daft, as my Scotch relatives say, about love in a cottage, 
&c., &c. I would not have come to the wedding, beeanse 
I wished to stick hard at work ; but, as memma explained, 
it was quite necessary that I should be present to give my 
sister away, for Iam the head of the houce now, and, I 
assure you, I begin to feel the responsibilities of the posi- 
tion very keenly. : 

I think I may say, without self flattery, that I am very 
much the better of my year at school. Never having been 
at school before, I went there with a good deal of fear and 
trembling, lest boys who tad Ween at school since they were 
aix or seven-yearsold would lick me inte shivers, Ineome 
things I found that they-were moch ‘beter fellbws: than I, 
bad in others Iwas far.abead of them. I hadesyea know, 
always taken French lessons with my sisters; frem oer 
governess, ' Mutemoiselle’ Estelle, that ‘tice creatore with 
whom you, daring young puppy, fell in love atthe ripo age 
of twelve. So the other fellows were far in. the rear a 
compared with me in French. 





In mathematics, too, I easily licked them. They were 


' only doing Euctid and equations, while, as you keow, I bad 


gone very much farther. I won the first prises in both 
mathematics and French, but I would not acospt them, 


' Decanse I did not think it wat fair. However; sheyinsistod 


upon my taking she French prize, which is a handsome set 
of Guizot’s works. But I resolutely stood out upon the 


‘ mathematical pent. It would bave becn diahonourble 


that 1, who had been specially trained with a view te being 


, an enginesn or extiilery officer, and, therefore, staxting with 


such an enormous advantage, should bave done 80. 80 the 
prize went tothe one who was next. At the public exami- 
nation, Mr. Thoeason explained the clroumstance, aad, old 
fellow, you eheuld have heard what a cheer there was 
After all, however, I doubt the prepriety-of chooring whst 
fs-only right. Stil, I confess, -between you end me, I 
relished the cheer. Mamma ‘was.so pleased, and that 
satisfied me a great deal more. She-sends-er kind love-to 
‘Mrs. Hamilton and all of you. 

I am spending my holidays partly at home and partly 
with the captain; but I try to be with mamma as much as 
possible. She helps me with my German, in which I am 


‘very backward. Captain Brookes esys: it you cemedewn 


in Beptember, he'll give you seme shooting. 
‘Voars very:troly, 
PRANK FalpiBtag. 





@nr Vife-Bout Goxner. 
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a4 


A Mungp in Michigan met an untimely desth 
long ago, and one of his friends interested kinell 
in obtaining subscriptions for the bereaved Ye 
He.collected eome six hundred dollars, and thet, 





| they were made one 


thinking it might be a good thing for.him: to mary 
the three-daya’ widow, proposed, was accepted, $24 
that same ‘ 


Jeuy 1, 1870. 
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Correspondence. 


” 2 Commruntontions te ns fo Modded tothe For, Ma. 
40 Cours J. Baxrr. 113, Plow Sirect, BC. 


‘at Tesavectyunder any circumstances, wndertabe te give 
‘nedioal advice ix the colasmns af this Journal. 


*,° Numerous tetters stand over for replies. As ie rule we 
‘eanoot .e to answer ont Correspondents tm ashorter 
time than three weeks. "Taitare mast be prepabl, 


who wish to receive pe coert 6 
oust in of ences send ota UP ED dirested envelopes. yao 








‘Scuecurasa.~ Christopher Columbus, the great navigator: 
was born at Genoa in 1443. On August $r!, 1492, he started 
from the bar of Saltes, near Palos, on his first vovage, and 
om October 12:h of that year he landed on an Itland in 
Goana Bay, and erected the Spanish flag. This island,one 
othe Bahamas, hecalled St: Salvalor. ‘Hence he sailed to 

be, sad afterwards to Hispaniola. Having discovered 
sitet islands; and taken possession of them in the name of 
te King of Spain, Cojumbas et sail for Europe on the ¢th 

(Jana He sailed on his second voyage from 
Cast Prember 26th, 168, ané dlecovered the Carribee 
Iaands, Porto Ico, and Tamales, is return he suf- 
fered great hariships from sickness ; but arrivedtat Cadiz 
on June 11th, 1496. 1488, he embarked on his 


Gtrd voyace: Le this expedition he discovered the iland 
ot Tei 1. the mouths of the Orineco, the Coast ot Pari: 
the Margarita and the Cubagns Islands. On his arriv 


a ui Blepeniols. he found the colony be had estabitshed in a 
oe eat He saceveded in sestoring 
pay bat suak ns were sent home against him 
abelian Tevok Teroxed his appointment, and sent out 
Boradilia to take his pil wassent 
Eeein chains ; but all Spain rose in ‘indignation at the (n- 
wt ak ofeed 10,40 great a man. He was instantly sec 
Tewarde and started on his last voyage 
mis 198. He refurned to Spain in 1504. and found Queen 
Isabella dead, and the fae ‘once Sean SS aeetet against 
hi, amon. with f3 mental, he died, 
pas ected ata dolla in 1806, and was interred 
ral 0} te. 
Ameen The sept raent of Seaee ent omnis by 
“the provoking cause—pressure. ‘the in- 
fame fon extends to the akin, and the pain wr scatevap ply 
iealgre apd foment the wate acamomile then 
ewelling Jamar caustic, parchaving 
shogatin bat Ren a 7 8, bot Tomentation: As soon 
e skin has peeled off, aj e caustic again, repeat- 
ing the ptication several ti mes. From the firsts the 
ressare ‘Ra becaxan completly ‘off the part by wearing 
nl 
ay Anoattoman. ‘parcascs advise zou to makea eet of cork 
wt 











digo rag elt about a 
abulling. or Cignt 1 oylimurical pieces are strung. to- 
fether Sith a plece of rope, or athong of leather. tholengta 

the rope or thong to be regatst. by your own, fancy. 

Weneed hardly point out thelr use. Passing under the 


eeane oun bather lies wy) ‘them, end throwin, 
op al gs, ins his famillarides. with the limpid ele- 


stuctiges F. C.—Sch 2 boat, at this time of the year, 
Would be worth from £20 to £15. At the end of the row- 
{ng season, It would not fetch more than half that mone: 
ae rare Plenty of be of doat-butiders ap the river, betweeh 
Richmond, who would supply you with what 
ye tequire, 


Noisy Cuaxtgy W.—(1.) We have noconnection whatever 
ith eRher'of the jourdals yon name. They are not under 
easeesieatip, Nof are they issued by the same pub- 
Taher, (2: You can jase a canoe ahd paddle ior al 
£10, (3.1 Your writing is nut suitable for an office. 
Roprmex ane ‘RovEs. (1, ) Judging by, the specimens sent 
Us You will have t try seme time before you produce = 
hig At for pupiicadon” (2.) Writing very bad. ) 
Much obiixea for your commendation. “itis only by care. 
fall ane thé contributions sent to us, that we are 
zm keep up the quality of our Journals, 
aun. ArYNorse, our eriting ty very xood, and, saving 
too great a tendency to flourish, {s fit for any mercantile 
Ice. You can send your charade, and, 1f up to the mark, 
pitwill be inserted in its turn, 
icwanp ITL.— (1. ans, Duke of ‘Wellington was born at 
Dangan Caatio, . 1969. 42.) We do not understand 
"mean bys ‘a forsaking your own like- 
ft (8.) You ‘will see that the contribution kindly 
faranted by you to the Life-Boat Fund lias been acknow- 


2. Mc¥ We have read your letler.with much stusement 
{hi pleasure. “The fact of your walking on oue occasion 20 
tg precure your Bors or ENoLAND is a pleasant 


Pipes APRA RTIOR... 
apprentice cannot stay out of a night 
sitet his ‘master’s permission. "tne tack of its being 
Jaa" Gateesny mines no diferenoe. 
AMMS GataW.oWe can only advis 10 change y< 
comnaclir. "Great care is vate thal a all ‘pits are ispued 
m the office; course, We.can exercise 
Tom TREvision after they “Joave our hand 
Lrpran.— The stage: lampe, slides, &c., for the play of 











{sack Cade,” cost lar 7d., anid Castiate to your place would 
ee more. The pagorama stages gre tut prepared 


pois Yoon Owns Oanon.—We shall be giad to beinformed 
of any Giicalty in procuriog the Paudrama ; there shwald 
ea, sre twenty-six oumbers in a volame of the 
8 ‘gur writing is very geod for your 


Uiaesc ton eich Hnes as those you havesent us is an 
{nocent amusenient seam but wé cannot dignify them 
omit the title of poetry. 

RORE! ave 

pobalng « Wild Chaney” 
a ee tour once ved In Ni we 
—* Bisowne: commenct In No. 178. ‘e 

Qi the numbers you require for 10d,” on eet 

i ia Warat.—The price of the stage, lamp, and slides, is 

|. Carriage extra. 





no present intention of re- 
ll tne works you name are 








inly not; an elght-oared boat is 
writing not rood. ae aera 
will see that his request has been complied 
ween 
—Mr. Lacy, 89, Strand, W.C.,w! 
ahs {nything of the sort you re ire. anny son 
a bie fg Donovan 106, Strand, W.C. We donot know 
—The Bors of EXGLaxD Is publish 
re and monthly parts, pepe Nee, 
cat have » Life-Boat Fund card on applica- 
0 ELx.—‘The most 
popalar of our early stori 
vee one at atime, in ‘2 complete Yorn. eae 
'2.—See answer to ** Lom Les: 


er.” 





Howr.—You appear to be auffering from exce-slre nervous. 
ness and debility, doubtless caused by the {ujury to your 
spine. You ‘should take the best mecioal advice you can 


Bea ‘por Obey your father by all meant and do not think 
#0 much of money in connection with a0 serious a — 
a» a parent’s death. 

Inquisitivs.—The referred to are Homer and Dan! 
and the meaning of the last two lines is that in Milton ans 
combined the beauties of both. 

to Mr. B. Williams, music pub- 
}ieher, 19, Pate 
BISON, 


7, 

.— There are 41 numbers published at the present 
time: price 3s. ; postage 8d. 

Cuauras D. SHAKsP2azz.—Your verses are very commend- 

ly suited to this Jou 

(1) We do not the pictures apart 
from the Jour: reer, are presented with, (2.) The date 

{a not yet settled. (8) Writing very indifferent. 
Nip Desrarannow and his friends ean hardly expect us to 
‘@ place in our columns for worn-out comic sungs. 

















b'e, bat scarc 
Frank Ecrstu! 















GRAND GIFTS! GRAND GIFTS! 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 


OLD AND MODERN LONDON, 
from the 


BANKS OF THE THAMES. 


An Original and Tlostrated Record of Historieal and 
Social Events, intredueing many novel and startling 
edlects, which Will amuse and instruct our Readers, young 


The Views will consist of 

Historical and Oelebrated Buildings. 

OUR STARTING POINT WILL BB 

FIRST SCENE.— GREENWICH HOSPITAL, with 
MOVEABLE Ships, Boats, and the Man-of-war, “ Vio- 
tory,” bearing the body of Nelson. 

SECOND SCENE.—TRAITOR'S GATE, TOWER OF 
LONDON, with MOVEABLE Boats, and a Barge con- 
veying the Princess Rlisabeth, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
Captain Brett to the Tower. 

THIRD SCENE.—THE CUSTOM HOUSE, with MOVE- 
ABLE Figures, representing the Thames Police in pursuit 
of River Pirates. 

FOURTH SCENE. —BILLINGSGATE MARKET.— 
Arrival of the Fish and Oyster Boats, MOVEABLE 
Ships, &c. 

FIFTH SOENE.— SOMERSET HOUSE, time 1740, 
MOVEABLE Boats, Soldiets, &:0., in pursuit of Jacobites, 
Fight on the Thames. 

SIXTH SCENE.—FAIR ON THE THAMES, during 
the Groat Frost of 1709, showing the Booths, Shows, éc. 
This Scene, when built up, will represent a perfect 
Model of the Fair on the Thames. 

SEVENTH SCENE.—OLD WHITEHALL, with MOVE- 
ABLE Figures, and the State Barge, with King Charles L, 
and his Coortiers passing | 

EIGHTH SCENE.—HOUSE OF LORDS, WESTMIN- 
STER.—Graad MOVEABLE Procession of the Lord 
Meyer's Show by Water. Time, 1847. 

NINTH SCENE.- LAMBETH PALACE.—MOVEABLE 
Figures. Archbishop Laud being conveyed prisoner to 
Lambeth Palace. 

TENTH SOEZNE.—THE PENITENTIARY PRISON, 
‘MILLBANE.—MOVBABLE Figures. Pursuit and cap- 
ture of a Cenvict by the Thames Police. 

ELEVENTH SCENE. — VIEW OF HAMMERSMITH 
during the great Boat-race. Large MOVEABLE Figures 
representing the Oxford and Cambridge crews, boata, &. 

TWELFTH SCENE.+PALACE.OF HENRY VIIL AT 
RICHMOND, with MOVEABLE Figures engaged in a 
‘Water Tournament. 

THIRTEENTH SCENE, - VIEW OF WINDSOR CAS- 
TLE AND ETON COLLEGE, with grand MOVEABLE 
Procession of the Scholars by Water. 

And other i 
Tareas Scenes, whioby we have not space to 


The First and Second Scenes, with Sheets of Moveable 
Figures, were gicen with Nos. 185 axd 186 Of the 
Boys ov ENGLAND, 


ANOTHER SHEET NEXT WEEK, 





IMPORTANT. 

‘With the above will be given the BOYS OF ENGLAND 
LECTUKE BOOK, containing a fall desoription of each 
building, and an historical account of the principal events 
with which the Moveable Figures are dewociated ; making 
the above Grand Gifte HOME AMUBEMENT AND INSTHUO- 
TION FOR FATHER AD SON. 


NOTICE. 


STAGES of a Novel construction, with fall directions 
for exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. 





KiNG “ARTHUR, 


THE KNIGHTS of “the ROUND TABLE. 
The whole of this 
BEAUTIFUL PLAY 
will be 
PRESENTED GRATIS WITH THE 


“BOYS OF THE WORLD,” 

And will consist of 
SIXTEEN LARGE SHEETS OF SCENES, 

CHARACTERS, SIDE WINGS, FOOT 

PIECES, &c., &0, 
Also a New Play Book, written by one of the best 
‘Dramatic Authors of the day, 
WILL BE PRESENTED GRATIS. 


VOL. VII. OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND, 
Full of Magnificent Engravings and Thrilling 
Tales, is 
The Most Splendid Book of the Season. 
Handsomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth. Price 4s., 

or by Post, 4s. 6d. 
NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VII. 
Price One Penny. 
NOTICE. 
“YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN” 
AND 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 


GUIDE-BOOKS., 
Price Twopence each ; post free, Threepence. 

1, GUIDB-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GYM- 
NASTICS. 

2, GUIDE-BOOK FOR WALKING, RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL. éo. 

8. GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 

4. GUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING, 

5. GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. 

6. GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING. 








Every Young Man and Boy who is anxious for good 
health should purchase these Manuals, the best and sim- 
plest ever issued. 


ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Bubecribers are requested to observe that Cases for Bind- 
ing the “ NiGHT-GUARD” and ‘ ALONE IN THE PIRATES” 
Lain” can be had of the Booksellers for 8d., or 9d. post 
free; and for “RUPERT DREADNOUVOHT” for 18, or post 
free, 1s, 24. The Volumes of the above Works can also be 
had ‘at the following prices :— 


“ Alone in the Pirates’ Lair,” bound in green and gold, 
1a. 94.; or, 28., post free, 


The “ Night-Guard,” bound in green and gold, 22; -or, 
post free, 28, 3d. 


“Rupert Dreadnonght,” bount in blue and gold)4, ; or, 
poet free, 4s, 
ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PART XLII. 
OF THE “BOYS OF ENGLAND” 
18 NOW READY, 
Price 6d. ; or, Post free from our office, 7d. 


TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM: HOME, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN 
‘Weekly Numbers, price ld., and Monthly 
Parts, price 4d. 


‘The paper, priuting, and plotures wil? be of the very best 
description, and a were large aale is anticipated. 


The Publication of Nos. 1 and 2 is postponed till 
June 20th, 











THE BOYS OF ENGLAND GRIORET 
SCORING SHEET, 
For the ase of 
SCHOOLS AND OLUBS. 
PRIOE ONE PENNY; OR, BY POST, TWOPRNOR. 
Office, 178, Fleet Street, London. 





NOW READY, 
No. 9 of 


CHEVY CHASE; 
oR, é 
THE BATTLE ON THE BORDER. gir 





Order of your Books'ier CHEVY CHASB. 
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{Juxy 1, sre. 








WAT TYLER; 

OR, “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 
An Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times. 
By the Author of “ Crusoz THE Comic,” * Rosin 
Hoop,” &c. 
ae 
CHAPTER V. 

A most terrific fight did follow, 
And the royal army was beaten hollow. 
OME, come,” cried 

Wat Tyler, “we'll 
} see about that! Now, 
my men, the time is 
come, pull yourselves 
together; strike for 
liberty! Down with 
our oppressors !—no 
quarter!—no — sur- 
render! no anything! 
—make ready, pre- 
sent, and fire away 
like blazes !” 

“Up guards, and 
at ’em!” simultane- 
ously cried the op- 
1 ih position leader. 

| So the two armies 

|’ rushed together with 

| a tremendous crash. 

That battle was 

one of the most fero- 

cious, terrible, sur- 

prising and impor- 
tant in the whole annals of history. 

As the Americans would say, ‘it bangs descrip- 
tion,” = 

Nevertheless it is well worth describing, and I 
would certainly give you a full account of it—(for 
of course I was there)—but the fact was that the 
combatants kicked up such a tremendous dust that. 
it completel: 
happened to be safely ensconced in the tap-room of 
the “Green Man” all the time, I was not exactly 
an eye-witness, although certainly a-nigh-witness, 

The best part of a battle is when the fighting’s 
over. I always feel particularly brave then ; and on 
coming out, I was rejoiced to find that Tyler’s army 
had won a glorious victory. 

‘The others were so completely licked that they 
wouldn't be fit for fighting again for a month of 
Sundays at least. 

Sir John Holland had been seriously wounded 
about the epaulettes ; his brother, the earl, had been 
’urled from ‘his noble steed; all the other leaders 
had come in for it, and many a knight was not 
likely to forget the fight for many a day. 

Greenwich Hospital was soon full of wounded; 
the doctors never went to bed for a fortnight ; the 
groans of the hurt ones shook the entire country 

‘or a dozen miles round, 

That Blackheath battle was indeed a black busi- 
neas for the army of King Richard, who, when’ he 
heard of it, first looked black at the routed army, 
and then turned white at the harrowing details of a 
defeat enough to give any king the blues. 

But the patriots, of course, were in high feather. 

They had suffered very little loss, but a great 

In. 

Wat Tyler and the other three leaders had 
throughout been the four-most in the fight. 

Billy Cock had proved a@ fighting cock indeed, 
by distinguishing himself and extinguishing his 


enemies, 
if ever any young man was worthy of Popsarella 
F he was the very identical in- 


ce any other girl 
Taney Highcrown had likewise tak part in th 
en 8 
fight—on the opposition side, of course—and the two 
rivals had more than once met. 
Lovers’ meet are generally supposed to be 


b] these two lot tin, 
wenn con aslars you. Gone 


It is true that they rushed into each other’s arms, 
bat the arms in question were swords and daggers ; 
and that they tried to embrace, but that was in 
wrestling, with the object of throwing each other 


Billy was victorious. Harry bit the dust, which 
didn’t taste at all nice, and was carried off to the 
hospital at last, fall of and envy 5 the fact that 
the whole army, in the hurry of their flight, had 
trampled over his stomach as he lay didn’t at all 
tend to improve his feelings. 

His rival, refixing the victorious badge of his 
lady love open his now slightly head- 
covering, ed forward with hope and joy to tell- 
ing her of his gallant deeds. 







But for the present they had other fish to fry; in 

the first place, fighting a Tattle, even to the victors, 

is thirsty work, and it became necessary for them 

to goin for a pint after sending their enemies to 
te 


ot 

i The bar of the “Green Man” soon resounded 
with revelry ; everybody drank his comrade’s health. 
Pewter and glass were in great demand, and so were 
troughs for donkeys, as well as their betters, at 
times require a drink. 

So the whole army rested awhile, and refreshed 
themselves, and put themselves in train for further 
deeds of daring. 

Several detachments, under the command of 
various leaders, were now sent to the different 
towns, taking possession of them in the name of 
Justice, the King, and Wat Tyler, for the protection 
of the houses, females, children, cats, crockery, and 
other brittle property. 

Mrs. Tyler received a message from her spouse to 
say he shouldn’t be home yet awhile, so that she 
needn’t get anything nice for tea, adding, of course, 
that he was ever hers, and that she and Popsarella 
needn't feel the least alarmed, for they were as safe 
as the bank, 


CHAPTER VI. 
Partly in fun, and ly im malice, 
The Vite on break into The rystal Palace. 
came the insurgent army set off for the Crystal 
alace. 

Some historians assert that it wasn’t built at that 
period ; but I know better, and I shall regard it asa 
great piece of impudence for any one to dispute a 
single fact advanced in this truest of histories, 

‘hey arrived there in good order. 

It.was a five shilling day; but it was not likely 
that Wat would pay jive shillings while he was in 
arms against the crown, 








hid them from view, and, as I) 





“Wat TYLER PRESIDED AT THE TABLE,” 


So they broke through the entrances, gagged the 
keepers, and got in for nothing. 

The nobs and swells who had gone there to hear a 
frand musical performance under Signor Thunderini, 

ad very soon to bolt, and got chased all over the 

gardens by the excited mob, who thought it capital 
sport, while the band of musicians, attacked by the 
band of Wat Tyler, very soon changed their tune 
and ran away with a running accompaniment, while 
the man who worked the great organ was altogether 
dis-organised, 

The only musical performance the rebels approved 
of ae to blow their own trumpets and ane Sirst 

lew 

J ‘They were soon all over the palace. 

Wat mounted on the top of the grand organ which 
he called his throne, while he made a speech too 


Jong fo repsrl here, 
e rebels very much admired everything, espe- 
cially the works of art and the refreshment depart. 
ment, where they helped each other to the very 
best, and let themselves off paying. 

Wat, who was particulart generous in givin; 
pray what did not belong to him, had tables laced 
in the central aisle, and liberally feasted fol- 
lowers, presiding at the head of a table, and making 
@ very neat speech of congratulation atterwards, 

They then sang songs, till the glass buildin, 
shook in oe ae ment s 

tting lar! tl is about the de 

and the Sailding, had ponte ont on the and, 
finding a Blondin of the period drinkin, beer fa the 
t gardens, they made him walk across a line of Boar’s 
i Head cotton from the summit of one tower to the 
‘ other. 

They stuck their hats upon the heads of the 
statues, turned the paintings upside down, and 
hung fly-papers on the rafters, 


In short, they played old goose until it 
began to get ee ere, Wat took up his lodging 
in the finest of the Alhambra Courts, with his 


gigantic hat for a pillow, while his men curled up 





| neted 


| | 


| were no use at all; the “Rebs” were too many for 


for a snooze in the softest places they could find. 
GS. for the matter of that there were plenty of 

eds in the garden, only they were flower beds) and 
the whole place was soon as quiet as a mouse’s nest, 
save for the snoring of the revellers. 

Altogether there was never such a day’s per- 
formance in the palace before or since. 

Early next morning, being awakened by the 
scream of a cockatoo in the natural history depart- 
ment (and there was a cock-or-two more joining in 
the row), Wat Tyler opened his eyes, stretched his 
legs, and, rising up, proceeded to stir up his trusty 
adherents, 

Finding Jack Straw with his head coolly reposing 
in one of the fountains, he gave him a gentle 
awakening kick. 

He likewise roused Father Ball by bawl-ing in his 
ear, and soon woke the rest by stamping upon them 
as they lay, 

“Up rouse ye then, my merry, merry men, for.'tis 
our opening day,” sang the rebel chief. ‘‘ Don't 
you know we’ve got lots to do to-day? I mean to 
make a tour to the Tower of London and all sorts of 
places. This is the right sort of crib, though, and 
we will take possession of it till further notice. The 
public shall be admitted for nothing, that is, after 
they have paid sixpence each, which shall be my 
revenue; but whoever prigs or knocks anything 
about shall be tied up by his heels to the ceil- 
ing |” 

‘ihe rebels breakfasted, principally upon apricots 
and cold lobster salad, and then drew up in the 
palace grounds. 

Tyler now made a division of his army (he was 
good at arithmetic) into four bodies ; one was led by 
himself, the second by Jack Straw, third by Father 
al and fourth under the rising young hero, Billy 

, Esq. 

Besides this, a detachment under Johnny Raw 
stayed behind to guard the palace. 

The others began their grand march to London. 
Some went by water and some by land, and some 


| under the Thames Tunnel. 


They played the very deuce in going along; they 
secured all the swells they met, and hung them up 
to the lamp-posts by their eye-glasses ; they bon- 

policemen, ed the windows of every 
r, pawnbroker, and money-lender; they 
shed the calves of footmen, kicked page-boys, 
and rolled over every fat alderman in the mud. 

The poor only they spared, the rich stood a 
chance with them ; all the efforts of the authorities 






them, 

As for paying toll, of course they did nothing 
of the sort ; indeed, the {oll-gate keepers no sooner 
saw them coming than they bolted, panic-stricken, 
taking their money with them, and most of them 
forgot either to come back or to return the 
You see, fright took away their memory. 

Through every street, square, oval, crescent, and 
oblong, Wat Tyler's gigantic hat could be seen 
towering above the dense throng, like the crown 
of a Jack-in-the-Green, 

The rebel flag, wrought with their favourite 
motto, “ LIBER’ FOR EVER, AND BLOW 
THE EXPENSE!” was carried along, and waved 
with unflagging vigour. s 

Business was entirely suspended; trains didn’t 
run (but that was because they were not invented), 
and all was excitement, bustle, and alarm. But the 
poor rejoiced. “Beggars,” they say, “mustn't be 
choosera,” but beggars were that day, and, of course, 
chose the best of everything. _ 

Crossing-sweepers made sweeping profits, for Wat 
paid them well at every turn ; street singers were 
rewarded at the regular Italian opera rate ; people 
who cried goods in the atreet left off crying, and 
laughed instead, for they sold their stock amazingly 


it. 
In short, all the folks were now having their 
tarn ree and, eonsequently, they hailed Tyler's 


advent as a reign of plenty. 

No wonder his eae followed by contin 
ehouts of “Hi for Wat Tyler, the of the 
poor |” 

Seen ‘ 
Opened the windows and rang the bells, ee 


And asked, “I what's the matter 
‘Whatever is that {afernal row? : 


To which their servants, in dread, replied" 


“It please, my lord, it’s that awful mob, 
A Jming along to plunder aud rob, - 
‘And I very much fear 
‘They'll break in here. 

And murder us all unless we hide!” 


(To be continned. Commenced in No. 1h)” f 






‘With last week's Number was given the Second Scene and Second Sheet of Moveable Figures for the Boys of England Pancrai®- 
Printed and Published for the Proprietor, EDWIN J. BRETT, 173, Fleet Street, London, B.0, 
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“HE HELD ME OVER TIIE YAWNING HOL 


JOE STERLING: But I might as well have attempted so to 
x make an impression on a rhinoceros’ hide. 
OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. | He did not seem to be aware of the bite even, 








BY JAMES GREENWOOD, though I daresay the tremendous rage he was in 
would prevent him feeling pain that would sting 
Author of “Jack Steprast,” “ WaTeR TicEns,” &. | him at ordinary times. 
Pas a ’ He held me out from him, sheer over the 
CHAPTER VI.—(continued). yawning hole! 


GAIN for my life I struggled to free myself} “You shall taste of the sauce of your own 
. = from his deadly grasp, and did even suc- | making, my tear,” he whispered close to my 
<Usz 20, 1870, ceed in getting a grip with my teeth on/car. “Eh? I vonder vat the rats vill think 
=) Dory the thick part of his hand that covered my mouth. ! when you flop down among ‘em Look down 


GRATIS THIS WEEK the Third Scene and Third Sheet of Figures for the Panorama. 
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into it, tevil’s imp! Smell of the swect ped in 
which you shall presently sleep your long, last 
sleep. A nice soft ped! | Not deep ; oh, no, not 
very deep! Down with you!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
I SAVE MY LIFE AND MAKE A MURDEROUS 
CONTRACT WITH AARON DOOMSTONE. 
“ Down with you !” 

And, as Aaron Doomstone uttered, or, rather, 
hissed the terrible words, his hideous face wore 
an expression I shall never forget, and which 
defies my powers of description. 

Ry this time the interior of the room was 
nearly dark. 

Nevertheless, I could make out the Jew’s 
features quite distinctly. 

His deadly white face, with the scrubby beard 
bristling black on it, and his eyes glaring with 
the same strange light that had betrayed them 
as he lurked on the stairs, but ten times intensi- 
fied. 

He held me fairly over the noisome pit, and 
next moment most assuredly would have dropped 
me down into it. 

To do this, however, it was necessa: 
to remove from before my mouth the 
all along had been gagging me. 

I did not, however, waste so much as a 
hundredth part of that moment in shouting for 
help. 

Of even less use would it be to appeal to the 
furious wretch for mercy, 

The trapper who, unaware, is pounced on by 
the tiger he would have snared, might as well 
ask it, 

There was only one way by which I might hope 
to save my life. 

Providentially that way came into my mind 
swift and sudden as though it had been shot 
there. 

“Stop! I know his secret! Samson Tuff’s 
secret 1” 

Inecd not dwell on the despairing energy with 
which the words were shricked out. 

They produced the desired effect. 

I could almost imagine that as he held me 
over the black gulf his hands were relaxing 
their hold, when my words stayed them. 

At least, a bricf respite was secured to me. 

Had he been about to cast away the precious 
“geerct” for ever beyond his reach, he could 
not have stepped back from the brink of the 
hole with greater precipitancy, 

“ His secret!” he whispered, in a voice hoarse 
and trembling with suddcnly-aroused anxicty ; 
“you kiiow it, you say? you /” 

Thad struck the right chord. 

“Yes,” I boldly answered, * I know it.” 

To be sure it was as barcfaced a falschood as 
ever was uttered, but Ithink that the appalling 
fate that threatened me may in some degree 
stand ds my excuse. 

Aaron Doomstonc, however, was not the man 
to be betrayed by sudden cmotion into a rash- 
ueas that was irrecoverable. 

“Vell!” and though he affected to speak firmly 
and resolutely, his hands, that still were clasped 
about my naked body, trembled violently, “ the 
secret ! vat ish it? Quick ! tell me, or——” 
is and he made a short, quick step towards the 

ole. 

“The secret I mean,” I answered, gaining a 
little courage, as I perceived the fluster he was 
in, e is the onc that you so badly want to find 
out,” 

“Ah, ah ! yes, yes, dat ish it. Blessed Mosesh ! 
if I had it, if I had it!” 

“You never will have it, if you kill me.” 

For a few moments he appeared irresolute. 

Only a few, however. 

Of the two conflicting passions that were 
wrestling within him—vengeance and avarice— 
it was long odds on the latter. 

“Are you suro that you know it, and that it is 
vorth so very much? Are you sure, my goot lad, 
that you are not deecived—that you are not de- 
eciving me?” 

And as he uttered these Jast words, the fero- 
cious glare retuned to his eyes, and he clutched 
me the tighter. 

“No, no, that you would not dare do!” he 
continued, “ You are aprave poy, an uncommon 
poy; you must be for zen to trust you: but 


for him 
and that, 


you don’t dare deceive me. Look you!” and he 
released me to extend his arm straight before 
him, “that is not how far I can reach! I have 
agents—spies, my tear, that would lay vait and 
catch you, and bring you back to me, though 
you vas a tousand miles away—though you vas 
on the seas, down a coal-pit, anywhere |” 

It must have been my desperate extremity that 
endowed me with such sudden courage and 
shrewdness. 

“ He should best know the value of his secret,” 
I remarked : “he was speaking of it only this 
morning.” 

“Yes, yes ; and vat did he say, vat did he say, 
my tear ?” 

“He said,” I replied, “ whien we were talkin 
about—about you know what—that the loss o: 
a few paltry golden eggs did not trouble him 
much, 80 that he still owned the bird that layed 
’em.”” 

Aaron Doomstone gave a gulp as though my 
words had brought “his heart into his mouth” 
as the saying ia, and he was swallowing it down 
again. 

“ He said that, he said that to you !” 

And his hoarse, trembling voice became quite 
hysterical. 

“T only repeat his own words,” 

“ And the pird—the precious pird—as he calls 
it. Ha, ha! itis his vay to be funny, my tear! 
He showed it to you, eh? He brought it out, 
and you handlcd the pretty pird? Tell me about 
it, my goot lad—my tear, clever poy.” 

And shaking as does a man afflicted with 
palsy, the hideous dwarf patted my naked 
shoulders caressingly. 

This was a poser. 

Really and truly I knew no more of the nature 
of tle mysterious talisman than did Aaron 
Doomstonce himself, 

Not so much, probably. 

He was such a cunning villain. 

Perhaps he really knew the shape and make of 
Samson Tuff’s wonderful secret—the priceless 
charm, possession of which ensured the owner 
boundless wealth, and was only trapping mec 
into a confession of my ignorance. 

That would never do. 

Thad better put a bold face on the matter. 

“What would you give me if I got it for you ?” 
I bluntly asked him. 

“Your own price, my tear,” he responded, 
promptly and eagerly; ‘I vill make a young 
shentleman of you ! You shall have imonish— 
gold, mind—gold and silver to shpend like a 
young lord. You shall come home and live with 
me, and never vant as long as you lif! There’s 
a splendid chance! Don’t vait, my tear poy, 
don’t delay so much as a minute. Go up and 
get it now, go up and get it now, my goot lad !” 

And embracing me tenderly, he urged me to- 
wards the door. 

“First of all I must find out where it is,” 
said I. 

The benignity of Aaron Doomstonc's counte- 
nance changed instantly. 

His fawning caress became again a clutch, and 
his wheedling voice thickened hoarsely with 
passion. 

“You must find it!” he repeated, with a grin 
of rage. Oh | I see dat is how we shall pargain. 
I must vait till you find it, ch? Took at me, dog! 
whelp ! look at me ! and tell me that it is so.” 

T did look at him, and at a glance read in his 
hideous countenance, further distorted by fury, 
what would be my fate unless rarc fortune 
favoured me. 

“It is in the room somewhere, but I don’t 
quite know where that is what I want!” I 
tremblingly answered ; ‘¢ I might soon find out.” 

Aaron Doomstone’s wrathful mood again 
changed. 

At least, it seemed to do so. 

Daring actors are quick thinkers, and it might 
suddenly have occurred to him that if the coveted 
treasure was to be obtained through my instru- 
mentality persuasion would be better than 
force. 

“To be sure, to be sure, Dent mind my hasty 
vay, my tear, Thich not likely that he would let 
it lic about on the mantel shelf like a tobacco 
stopper or the shange of sixpence! Ha, hal you 
ore it, my goot lad ; you must find it, ch?” 

“ > 
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“You mean to say that you think you knuw 
vhere it is; but you are not sure—not guite 
sure ?” 

“That's it,” I replied, desperately. 

“ And if it was not in that von place, the place 
that was the right von could not be far off, eli 2" 

“Tt won't do to be in too much of a hurry te 
hunt about after it,” said I. “It might make 
him suspicious.” 

“ But he ¢rusts you, my tear!” And the ut- 
scrupulous villain grinned his ugliest. “ Weru 
forget that, It ish ven we are most trusted thit 
we should make the best of our chances.” 

Here was tiore “ dog cat dog.” 

Not loathingly, as had been the case with Bfr. 
Doonistone’s tool and catspaw, the Redpole, br: 
with a smack of the lips and a relish as thougi 
of all meat, it was that which best suited 1.15 
cannibal maw. 

He was quite right in one respect, however. 

However wicked might be the bed-ridden m:n 
upstairs, he had “trusted” me. 

Hc had been kind to me. 

Without the least hope of a return (as far as I 
could sec) he had given me a meal and a seat by 
his fire. 

Because he had shown me friendliness and 
generosity in his rough way, I was to betray 
him! 

“No, you black-muzzled rascal," I saidto my- 
self, “give me the black hole and the rats 
rather.” 

But I affected to fall in with his views. 

“You are quite right, sir ; he does trust me,” 
Ireplied. ‘I have no doubt that I might soon 
light on what you want.” 

“ How soon ?” 

“That woulddepend. He mighthavec it about 
him.” 

This was a view of the case that Mr. Doum- 
stone had not previously entertained. 

I could quite distinctly hear his tecth grate as 
he ground them together. 

“ Dat ish true ; curse him, dat ish very true. 1 
believe that he would swallow it if he thought 
that he was going to die. Oh, Mosesh, if he 
should swallow it and it ish buried with him !" 

And, on the mere supposition of a calamity so 
terrible, the black stubble on the Jew’s cadaver- 
ous face scemed to bristle in anguish. 

He pondered a few minutes, kecping a hand 
on me the whole time—never fear | 

“Yes,” said he, presently, and speaking in a 
still lower whisper, “ p’r’aps that way would br: 
the best, after all.” 

“Which way?” 

“The shortest one, my tear—the shortest anid 
the safest !” 

And, as he uttered the words, with his great 
thick lips close to my car, his face assumed an 
expression that was truly demoniac, 

“T don’t understand !”’ J faltered. 

“But the reward, you understand that?” said 
Mr. Doomstone, coaxingly. 

“Yes, I understand about that.” 

“About the fine clo’, and the pocketful of 
shillings—did I say sovercigns?—very gout. 
sovercigns, then ; I'm a liberal man to them vat 
serve me well. No moro vant, no more r es 
always with a pellyful, and money to shpeud, 
eh?” 

“Jt would agree with me very well, no 
doubt.” 

“You shall have ’em, my tear. 
lad of spirit.” 

“Tam not wanting for a little pluck, if that's 
what you mean.” 

“ Goot | goot !—very goot ! we shall get at the 
“short vay ’ I was speaking of after that, eh?” 

“We shall if you show it me,” I replied. 

“Qoot again! Vell, it ain't a mile off, my 
tear.” 

And here he again bent his black muzzle to 
my car." 

“It is here.” 

“ Where?” 

Tle unbuttoned his heavy pilot jacket. 
showed me, protruding out of an inner y 
the butt of a pistol. 

“Toaded, my tear! loaded and capped, 
whispered, 

“Well!” 

I could scarcely ejaculate the monosyllable, 
I was 60 frozen with horror, 
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“The shortest vay, my goot lad! He trusts 
rou! Very goot. He turns his face to the vall, 
ind he goes to sleep! He trusts you, you 
mow! Vy, bless my soul, you might bury the 
nussle in his hair before you touched tho 
tigger, and he would only think that yoo vas 
acking him in to make him comfortable.” 
“What | shoot him—kill him !" 

Tam afraid, in my horror and amazement, I 
poke dangerously loud. 

“Hush, my tear! Think vat a little time it 
would take—not a minute—not a quarter of a 
ninute; and then think on vat you vin! Now 
nly a poy, and all your life till you grow to be 
wold man, p’r'aps a shentloman, with as much 
money as you can shpend!” 

It was on my tongue's tip to tell the oold- 
vlooded villain that I would rather suffer death 
nyeelf than be guilty of such an atrocity, but a 
udden thought checked me. 

The pistol, already loaded and capped, might 
ve of use ! 

Those that the Golden Glazier owned had 
veen taken by the Redpole when the treasure 
bole in the floor was rammaged. 

Since it was my firm resolve to banlk Aaron 
Doomstone if it were possible, such a weapon 
might be invaluable. 

“If you think that it will be best, why don’t 
you do it?” I asked. 

“Till tell you vy, my tear. We are not goot 
friends. He could never be brought to turn his 
face to the wall and go to slccp while I was in 
the room, and it wonld never do to attack him 
face to face. I am too goot natured ; I couldn’t 
find the heart to do it !” 

“Then give me the pistol.” 

“You vill do it?” and the unscrupulous 
Villain quite gasped with delight. 

“T'll do the best I can.” 

“Here, then, Hide it, hide it, my tear! Be 
very careful, or it may go off a lectle afore its 
time, Bear in mind, vait till his face is turned 
to the wall, and then makc sure.” 

“And when will you come here again !—to- 
morrow 1” 

“To-morrow! Pless the lad! I vill vait. I 
shall not mind. I shall be on the stairs, so that, 
if my young friend finds his courage sinking, h¢é 
vill only need to think how close by I am, and 
he vill be all right again.” 

As Aaron Doomstone uttered these words, he 
ered at mein a way that was not to be mis- 
taken, 

What he meant was this, “Don't attempt to 
play tricks, because, if you do, I shall be on the 
"pot to acttle scores with you." 

Bat I felt a strange strength within me, such 
Strength as only determination in a good cause 
can give, 

“Don’t fear for me,” I replied. “ You don't 
know what I have the pluck to do when I once 
set my mind on it.” 

_ And, with that, I took the pistol, and, conceal- 
ing it in the waistband of my trousers, left 
Aaron Doomstone to wait in the dark while 1 
sole upstairs. 

Where a startling alteration in the aspect of 
ilairs awaited me. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


LINHERIT THE “GOLDEN GLAZIBR'S” PRICE- 
LESS TALISMAN. 


In my eagerness and anxiety to escape from the 
hateful and perilous presence of Aaron Doom- 
‘tone, made my way up the stairs at a pace 
much more rapid than I had descended them. 
At last I reached the door of the room in 
which I had left Sameon Tuff, helplcss and bed- 
pee and hastily tarned the handle of the 
lock. 


ee my amazement, I could not push the door 
mn. 

It would open just a little way, two inches or 
§* perhaps, but no further. 

“Itis mo,” Tenlled out, thinking it possible 
that he might have taken a fancy by some means 
to barricade the door in my absence. 

Bat nobody responded to my call. 

Then I made a discovery. 

It was by this time dark, and there was no 
candle burning in the room. 

But the piled-up fire I had left in the grate 





had not yct burned ont, and threw a ruddy 
glow on to the floor. 

By this light through the chink—I was able 
to push the door open—I saw a little scarlet 
stream, just within the door, and stealing out 
slowly towards the landing. 

There could be no mistake as to the nature of 
the scarlet stream. 


It was blood. 
Whose blood I conld only shuddcringly 
eonjectire: 
‘ad it not been for Aaron Doomstone keeping 


watch on the stairs below, I make no doubt that 
the first glance at that ghastly evidence on the 
mock would have been the signal for my instant 
ight, 
ut it was better, or so it seemed to me, to face 
this new danzer than to once agnin face that 
from which I had so recently escaped. 

With a desperate effort I pushed at the door, 
and urging a dull dead weight before it, it slowly 
opened. 

Then was the cause of my fright fully revealed 
to me. 

Samson Tuff, alias the “Golden Glazier,” 
prostrate ou the ground, moveleas, and with his 
face downwards ! 

No evidence of a struggle. or of any other 
person having entered the room since I left it. 

It was plain that he had crawled out of bed 
thus far, and that the desperate exertion had 
caused the rupture of some internal blood- 
vessel. 

Was he dead? 

Hastily bolting the door, I struck a light and 
examined him. 

He was atill breathing, though faintly. 

With prodigious exertion I contrived to drag 
him towards the bed with the idea of somehow 
hauling him on to it. 

But this my boyish strength would not permit, 
and the best I could do was to take the bolster 
and pillow, and make a rest for his head with it. 

Then I bathed his face with some water, and 
after awhile he opened his cycs. 

At his firat knowledge of some one bending 
over him, he started violently, and raised his 
hands feebly as though to push mo off. 

“It’s only Joc, mister!” I exclaimed ; “ it isn’t 
nobody to hurt you.” 

I was trembling and crying, and hardly knew 
what I was saying. 

“It’s Joe Sterling,” I continued, as he gazed 
bewildered at me; “I've done that job down- 
stairs.” 

The mere mention of “downstairs” brought 
him to his senses instantly. 

“It is him | the Lord be thanked, it is him I” 
he exclaimed, at the same time grasping my 
hand in his own. “I thought it was all over 
with you. Where is he, Harold?” 

“It's Joe, I tell you,” I replied—“ Joe 
Sterling.” 

“Aye, aye, Joe. 
say?” 

“ Who t—the Jew?” 

“Yes ; [heard his voice, curse him, I heard his 
voice, and I heard you cry out—and—and that is 
all I remember.” 

And as the Golden Glazier uttered these words 
in a failing voice, he passed his hand across his 
forehead mazily. 

Now I could better understand how it was 
that the “Golden Glazicr” came to be lying by 
the door. 

As the reader may, possibly, recollcct, it was 
when T had just finished the “trap,” and Mr. 
Doomstone pounced on me, and rcized on me 
from behind, that I cricd out, and the Jew, too, 
uttered an exclamation that any one listening 
above might have heard. 

It was at that moment that the sick man 
must have heard me. 

Heard me, and. actuated by the sudden and 
mysterious interest he took in me, crawled from 
his bed to the room door, 

With what result the reader has already been 
made aware. 

“Yes,” [replied toSamson Tuff's last question ; 
“it was the Jew's voice that you heard; he's 
in the house still.” 

“In the house! Where 2?” 

“Downstairs, Hush! or he'll hear us talk- 
ing.” my 


Poor Joe! where is he, I 





The Golden Glazier started, and gazed af- 
frightedly towards the door. 
“Tt is bolted top and bottom,” I replied to 


his glance, “He can’t in very casily. Be- 
sides, be, won't wy) Tm in bis confidenca* 

“ He has trusted me with a job.” 

“ He—Aaron Doomstone trusted you? What 
job is it?” 

“ Murder !” 


As I softly whispered the terrible word in his 
ear, the sick man opened his dreamy cyes, as if 
doubting whether he had heard me aright. 

“Murder!” he repeated, “What? Who? I 
don’t understand.” 

“Tam to kill you! This is what Iam todo 
it with ; and I am to have lots of money, and 
be made a gentleman of for my trouble.” 

And asI spoke I reached from the table, where 
Thad laid it, the pistol that Aaron Doomstone 
had entrusted me with. 

A grim smile lit up Samson Tuff's pallid 
countenance, 

“You are to be made a gentleman for killing 
me, ch t—only for killing me, Joe? Answer me 
that !” 

“For shooting you, and finding for the Jew 
the secret that——” 

The prostrate man interrupted me with a 
feeble laugh. 

“If it was him instead of you, even if I could 
prevent his killing me, I ain’t sure that I would 
prevent him,” he remarked, with the old light 
of deadly hatred flickering in his eyes. “I'd 
Ict him do it for the sake of putting onc more 
damning mark to his account to be settled at 
the Day o’ Judgment. It wouldn’t make much 
difference to me, my boy.” 

“Not to be shot? Why wouldn't it ?” I asked, 
in wonder. S 

“*Cause I'm already dying,” he replied, faintly. 
“T can feel it coming over me.” 

This was startling news for me. 

By the alteration in his face I knew that he 
must be very ill, but it never came into my head 
that he was dying. 

“Tf you don’t mind being left just a little 
while, I'll cut off and fetch a doctor,” I ex- 
claimed, jumping up briskly. 

But he held on tenaciously by my hand that 
he still held in his own. 

“I’m past doctoring, my lad,” said he, in a 
fading, quivering voice. “I’m past everything 
but dying, and—and the rest that comes after. 
Oh, Lord! it’s that ‘arterwards,’ and the 
thoughts on it, that kept me such awful com- 
pany while I've been lying here all alone!” 


And real tears welled out of his sunken cyes, 
and rolled down his white face, 

It was little consolation that a poor, little, 
ignorant wretch such as I was could give to a 
dying man, 

“] shouldn't fret about that if I was you,” 
said 1; “‘afterwards’ will come all right if 
you're sorry—very sorry, mind you—for all the 
wickedness you’ve gone and done.” 

“I wish that I could believe that,” he an- 
swered, shaking his head dolefully. “ It’s a’most 
too good to be true, though the parsons do preach 
it. Bein’ sorry won't square all the wrong I've 
done even you.” 

“Me?” 

“Aye. There’s the miracle, I aint a man; 
leastways, I wasn't a man to belicve in miracles 
or Providence, or nothing wot I couldn't tacklu 
and fight agin with my twohands. But I should 
‘be worse than the pig that roots in the gutter if 
my opinion wasn’t altered now. Wot but Pro- 
vidence was it that sent you to me just at this 
time? And wot can Providence mean by it, 
*cept that I might hove a chance of setting right 
a deadly wrong, ari making what amends I 


ean?” 

It was rather to himself than to me that he 
ultered these words, and that ina musing way, 
and in a voice that cach moment grow fainter. 


That he was dying I could not but be aware. 
and I could say nothing, but sat silent ard 
trembling with fear. 

“Tt was the little black cross that did it,” he 
continued, flashing up a little. “* There might 
come a time,’ I said to myself, ‘when I might be 
glad to recognize him if he's in the land of ths 
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iving,’ and before I parted with you I put the 
mark on you.” 

A sudden thought thrilled through me. 

“ You are not my father?” 

“No, no, not so bad as that,” he replied, and 
with a strange expression on his countenance. 
“I've been a bad ’un all my life, the Lord heip 
me! but I never sold my own flesh and blood. 
No, Harold, your father was a rich man. Was! 
is, for all I know, and I——Oh! God forgive 
me, the end is very close now.” 

It was a terrible time for him. 

An awful time for me. 

He seemed to suffer acutely for a few mo- 
ments, and when he spoke again it was in short, 
fitful breaths. 

“That is passed ; but I can make you amends, 
boy. You shall be the Golden Glazier's heir. 
You shall inherit his gem, his rare treasure, his 
precious secret, that shall bring you a priceless 





fortune, Don’t ask me who madc it mine!” he 
gasped, shudderingly. “I bought it, and must 
pay the price. Take it, it is yours.” 


But before I could take it, it had to be pro- 
duced, 

This was the manner of its producing. 

As, perhaps, the reader may bear in mind, on 
the occasion of Samson Tuff's first hinting to me 
of his possession of the precious talisman, and 
apparently in momentary dread for its safety, he 
clapped his hand to his mouth. 

At the time I remarked on the oddness of the 
act, and wondered what it meant. 

Now he again put up his hand to his mouth, 
and to my speechless amazement extracted there- 
from a molar tooth, 

There was a tiny golden spring attached to it, 
showing how it had been fixed between the 
others, 

Was this the priceless treasure ? 

No; it was only the casket in which it re- 
posed, 

The tooth was screwed together in two parts, 
forming a sort of box. 

The tiny box was opened and the treasure re- 
vealed. 

A tiny blazing spark like a diamond. 

Like a diamond, only, instead of being dazzling 
white, it was intensely red. 

Ensconced in its little box, it gleamed like a 
chip of red-hot steel. 

Ho had let it drop into my hand, and for 
several seconds my amazed eyescould do no other 
than gaze on its surpassing brilliance. 

A sudden sound from the pillow withdrew my 
pitention! from my strange legacy to the giver 
of it. 

Tho end was closer than even he antici- 
pated. 

He was at his last gasp, and without one other 
word of explanation so he dicd! 





CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH I AM AGAIN DRIVEN TO DESPERATE 
STRAIGHTS TO SAVE MY LIFE. 


How long I sat there by the dead man's side, I 
cannot Sy: 

Stunned, bewildered, and with a heart full of 
terror, I remaincd holding the charmed tooth in 
my hand, and gazing, unable to move, alternately 
from it to Samaun Tuff's white face. 

It was @ sound without the silent room that 
arouscd me, 

Asmall sound, not louder than a mouse scratch- 
ing against the wainscot might make, but it 
scemed to recall to my mind the cxistence of 
Aaron Doomstone. 

I listened intently: 

He was still down stairs, 

I could hear him walking softly to and fro in 
the passage below. 

hat should I do? 

I dare not venture down to him. 

The mysterious treasure of which I had become 
the owner was that which the dastardly Jew 
‘Was so eager to secure. 

What was more likely than that he would 
bohere as treacherously to me as to anyone 
else, 

That he would, as soon as he had secured what 
he so hungrily coveted, proceed to take the 
“shortest way” with me, with a view of putting 
it for ever out of my power to betray him. 


The “trap” in the parlour was still open. 

Thad already found out how small o chance 
there would be for me if he once got me in his 
tiger-like grip, 

Then my bewildered eyes lighted on the pistol 
lying on the table. 

If I knew how, I might at a pinch protect my 
life with that. 

If I knew how! 

I never in my life had fired off a pistol ; how 
was it managed? 

As already mentioned, the weapon was already 
loaded and capped. 

I took it in hand, my awkward fingers 
trembling violently. 

‘With most disasterous results. 

All of a sudden, and quite unexpected on my 
part, the hammer fell with a startling snap on 
the capped nipper. 

There was a blinding flash and a loud report, 
and the little shaving-glass over the mantle- 
shelf in which the dead man had been accus- 
tomed to shave was splintered into a thousand 
fragments. 

Had the bullet struck me instead I could not 
have stood more appalled. 

What the result would be I but too truly fore- 
saw, 

Almost befdre the black sulphurous smoke had 
cleared away I heard the sound of hasty foot- 
stcps ascending the stairs. 

It was Aaron Doomstone ! 

Hurrying up to congratulate me on the neat 
and expeditious manner in which I had executed 
the little job of manslaying with which he had 
entrusted me. 

Rousing instantly from my stupor I leapt to 
the door and convinced mysclf that the bolts top 
and bottom were shot well home into their 
sockets, 

In bare time ! 

Next moment his hasty hand was laid on the 
door handle. 

“It's all right, my tear,” he exclaimed, giving 
the door an impatient shake, “it’s your friend! 
Ah, ah, you're a smart poy ! @ poy of pisness !” 

I was not smart at opening the door, how- 
ever, 

It was evident that the cunning villain 
thought that I had acted according to his 
devilish desires, 

He had been anxiously waiting for ‘the report 
of the pistol and he had heard it. 

How could he doubt that it had been dis- 
charged at the head of Samson Tuff? 

Evidently he was in perplexity why the door 
was fast against him. 

“ Quick !” he exclaimed ; “there ish no time 
to lose. Open the door and let me seo your 
vorkmanship.” 

But I was altogether too frightened to return 
him any answer. 

“Do you hear?” squealed Aaron Doomstone, 
giving the door an impatient shake. ‘ Put down 
the pistol and unbolt the door, I say. Vy doyou 
shtand thero like as if you vas turned to an 
idiot?” 

It was quite plain from this that he was spy- 
ing through the keyhole, and could sce me. 

“You shan’t come in here,” I answered, des- 
perately. 

“Vat |" 

It would be difficult, indeed, to describe the 
tone in which he uttered the word, 

“Ishn’t he dead?” he presently exclaimed. 

“ Yes, he’s dead,” I replied. ‘Poor fellow! 
he’s dead enough ; but you are quite mistaken if 
you think that I killed him.” 

“Mistaken! He tells me that, with the plood 
of the man wetting my shoe soles! It ish you 
who are mistaken, my goot young friend, as you 
shall sce, as you shall sec.” 

And, with a terrible imprecation, he flung the 
full weight of his squat, heavy body against the 
door. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 185.) 
ee 

Tn “heart” is the best card in the chance game 
of matrimony—sometimes overcome by diamonds 
and knaves, often won by tricks, and occasionally 
treated in a shuffling manner, and then cut 
altogether, 

NAtonAL Fill osophy—Let us have another 

rink. 





SCENES 


SOOTTISH HISTORY. 


By the Author of “ ProcExss oy THE BRrrisH Bor,” &. 
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CHAPTER V. 
oe HE better to make cer 
e % tain that justice was 
administered with im- 
partiality, Malcolm 
periodically visited the 
pancipel cities of his 
ingdom, to discover 
whether the people 
had any complaints to 
make against those 
who were entrusted with the local government. 

This love of justice and order unfortunately 
cost him his life. 

In the fifteenth year of his reign a party 
of robbers was captured and their leadcrs 
severely punished. 

About the same time a band of young men 
in the neighbourhood of Moray were also 
brought before him and reprimanded for their 
licentious and turbulent conduct. 

This strict and firm behaviour of the king 
caused the disorderly ones to conspire together 
to put him to death. 

An opportunity soon came. 

One night they surrounded his dwelling in 
considerable numbers, overpowered the few 
guards in attendance, and murdered the up- 
right monarch in his sleep. 

So fell the first king Malcolm. 

During the reign of his successor, those 
troublesome fellows, the Dancs, again invaded 
the country. 

They made a descent upon the coast of Banff- 
shire, but the Scottish king opposed them, and, 
after a desperate battle, in which he was slain, 
they were defeated and driven back to their 
ships. 

Kenneth III., who ascended the throne A.D. 
970, was a prince of great energy and ambition, 
his first efforts being to root out all the abascs 
that disgraced his kingdom. 

He, like his great ancestor, Malcolm, hunted 
up the various bands of robbers that swarmed all 
over the country. 

No mercy was shown to these banditti; where- 
ever they were discovered by the king's troops, 
they were killed. 

One band, in particular, had incurred the 
king’s displeasure for stopping him (before be 
ascended the throne) while riding with very few 
attendants, 

Against these he vowed a special vengeance, 
which they for a long time eluded by escaping 
from one mountain to another. » 

At last the band of outlaws was overtaken in 
Aberdccnshire, and, after a desperate resistance, 
every man of them was slain. 


But the Danes continued the depredations. 
Landing in three bodies at the mouth of the 
river Esk, they seized the nearest towns, and 
murdered all the inhabitants of the adjacent 
country without distinction of age or sex. 

A few wretched fugitives who escaped found 
their way to Sterling, where the king then held 
his court, and told him the sad news. 

Kenneth immediately called his chieftains 
and courtiers together, and messengers were 
despatched to summon those who were at & 
distance to the scene of action. 7 

After a hurried council of war, the king 
pitched his camp at the confluence of the 
rivers Tay and Earn. The king’s call to arms 
rapidly brought the great chiefs of the remoter 
districts together for the defence of their 
common country ; for we hear but little of Picts 
as opposed to the Scots now ; both races seem to 
have united. - 

But, before Kenneth had finished mustering 
his forces, news was brought into his camp that 
the Dancs were marching towards Perth, whi 
town they ultimately reached, and summoned to 
surrender. 

On hearing that a place so near 
danger, the king immediately gave 
command to march on the foe, and, 
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at last came up with the foe, the Scots, burnin: 
hog wena eagerly prepared for the conflict, 

The were posted on a hill opposite the 

Scots, where they could not be attacked but at 
great tage ; Kenneth’s archers and dart- 
men soon drove them from that position, 

Thus commenced the 
fierce battle, in which the 
Danes fought with all 
their accustomed fury, 
which was increased 
when, at the height of the 
conflict, their leader sent 
this watchword along the ; 
whole of the line— 

f ee man quit the 
(eld till victory is ours !” 

Loud acclamations tes- 
{ified to the spirit in which 
this was received, and the 
Danes charged with such 
fmpetuosity that both - 
‘wingsof the Scottish army 
‘ere broken, and driven 
{toa disorderly flight, pur- 
‘med by the enemy, the 
entre, under the king’s 
| med alone standing 


An extraordinary inci- 
ent tumed the fortuncs 
of the day. 

_A countryman, named 
Hay, and his two sons, 
were ploughing in a ficld 
through which the fugi- 
tive Scots had to pass in 
Bee fight 

\ three peasants were 
menof daring minds and gigantic strength, and 
Were, moreover, very patriotic. 

Not possessing any warlike weapons, they 
seized their ploughing implements, and hurried 
‘toa narrow defile through which the fugitives 
were pressing, and arrested their flight. 

_ “Turn back! back to the ficld of battle!" 
faid they, “or we, too, will be as Dancs to the 

towards who turn their 

upon the foe!” 

_ This reproach touched 
thehearts of the fugitives, 

_‘Theyrallied, and turned, 
‘With loud shouts, upon 
ieir pursuers, who, in 

‘their amazement, were 
‘mddenly impressed with = 
the idea that afresh army ~ 

Was advancing. 

_, Bewildered and alarmed 
they fell into inextricable 
‘Confusion, and in turn 
‘became the fugitives ; the 

‘Danes were completely 
‘Touted; the Scots were 
‘Victorious, and regained 
iall the plunder the enemy 

accumulated. 

Hay and his two sons — 

Were sought out after the : 

I . They were de- 
‘Glaed the preservers of 
their country, and at the 
dof atriumphal pro- 
tession were brought into 
town of Perth. One 
ofthe most fertile estates 
in Scotland was bestowed 
(Bpon them, which was 
pom down Shrongh 
generations to their 

Posterit 


Some of the severe critics of the early periods 
ish history have denied that such a battle 
ret took place. 

Bat history records no other action fought on 
thefield of Luncarty, though monumental stoncs, 
and filled with the reliques and arms of 

‘Who fell, give incontestible evidence at the 
Present day of a great battle having been fought 
thete, the tradition of which still lingers among 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood. 

By this victory the country was freed for 
ela from the piratical hordes of the 


But the victorious monarch was not destined 
long to enjoy the fruits of his triumph. 

The only son of Fenella, wife cf the viceroy 
of Kincardineshire, had been very justly executed 
for his treasonable practices ; but, however well 
merited the son’s punishment may have been, 
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the mother determined to be revenged. Dissem- 
bling her murderous designs, she invited Ken- 
neth to her castle, near Vettercairn, where she 
caused him to be bascly assassinated in the year 
994, being the twenty-fifth of his reign. 

The inhospitable murdercss took horse and 
rode off at full speed towards Fordun, but was 
followed. seized, and put to death, 





PURSUIT OF THE MURDERESS OF KENNETH, 


At the death of Kenneth a dispute for the 
succession divided the country, which became 
distracted by civil war and discord. 

Ultimately Malcolm (second of that name), 
son of Kenneth, prevailed over his enemies, and 
ascended the throne of Scotland, A.D. 1004. 

Hlis first endeavour was to unite the various 
contending factions, 

He pardoned all offences committed against 
himself, and thén strove to cbliterate all party 
animosities that had sprung up during th> dis- 
tracted period previous to his accession. 

Lawless bands of robbers had again collected ; 


but wherever they showed themselves Malcolm 
sent picked bodies of troops under able com- 
manders to disperse them. 

Under such government domestic peace was 
soon restored ; the husbandmen once more re- 
sumed their labours in the field; the markets 
were plentifully supplied, 
commerce revived, anil 
public tranquillity pre- 
yailed. 

But the Norsemen, who 
fora long time had been 
settled in Orkney, troubled 
his reign. 

In the year 1003, just 
before his accession, they 
appeared in great strength 
on the coast of Moray, 
scized and fortified the 
promontory of Burgh- 
head, and remained in 
undisturbed possession. 

Having thus established 
themselves, they in 1010 
began to expand their 
views, and over-ran the 
country for miles, destroy- 
ing everything with fire 
and sword, 

Malcolm made an effort 
to oppose them, but was 
unsuccessful, and on his 
retreat they laid siege to 
the castle of Nairn, which 
surrendered, The for- 
tresses of Elgin and Forres 
were deserted by their 
garrisons, who feared the 
cruelties of the Northmen, 
_The castle of Nairn being conveniently 
situated was strongly fortified by these North- 
men, who, for better security, cut a passage 
across the isthmus on which it’ stood, thus con- 
verting the spot into an island. 

Pursuinga course of uninterrupted success, they 
determined to send for their wives and children 
with a view to permanently settling in their new 
possessions; meanwhile, 
they advanced into the 
district of Mar. 

But Malcolm had not 
been idle, 

Profiting by failure he 
subjected his troops to a 
far severer discipline than 
they had_ hitherto ob- 
served, and, having raised 
a powerful army, he sud- 
* denly appeared before the 
enemy to oppose their 

ogress, 

In the battle that fol- 
lowed, the invaders were 
routed, 

They fled in wild con- 
fusion before the Scots, 
and, being entirely ig- 
norant of the country, lost 
their way, 

Driven in various diree- 
tions, they got separated 
from each other, and only 
a few scattered stragglers 
succeeded, with great dif- 
culty, in getting back to 


Moray. 
In gratitude for his 
victory, in accordance 


with a vow he had made, 

Malcolm founded a re- 

ligious house at Mortlach, 
the scene of his victory, which afterwards became 
a bishopric, and at a still later period went to 
form, with other churches, the bishopric of Aber- 
deen, 

The Norsemen from Orkney were terribly 
disheartened by the repulse ; but when the news 
was conveyed to Sweyn, King of Denmark, then 
actively pushing his conquests in he 
detached a part of his flect, under Camus, one 
of the most renowned of his followers, to renew 
and continue the contest. 
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MONMOUTH; 
OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE 


By the Author of “ GILES EVERGREEN,” “‘ FRED 
FROLIO,” &o. 


——. 
CHAPTER X. 
THE KING'S CLOSET AT 8ST. JAMES’S. 


/E must pause here for a few 
| moments, and, to prevent 
all future interference with 
the stirring events of our 
story, give the reader a 
brief sketch of the causes 
which led to Monmouth’s 
tash adventure and un- 
timely fate, 

‘We have already shown that the Duke of 
Monmouth was the natural son of Charles I1.— 
& youth possessed of every grace and accomplish- 
ment that could fascinate the eycs of all be- 
holders, and win the hcarts of a nation. 

Young, gay, handsome, chivalrous, he became 
the very idol of the people. 

Base and unworthy as Charles II. was, both 
as a king and a man, the one redeeming trait in 
his character was his steady and unchangeable 
love for his son. 

Had the three kingdoms been searched at the 
time of our story to discover what each man’s 
opinion was of the Duke of Monmouth, though 
many might have been found to censure his rash 
acts, it is probable not an encmy or a covert foe 
would have been discovered in the empire. 

He was universally loved. 

Even the Covenanters of Scotland, though 
smarting from the effects of his victories over 
them, blessed him for his clemency. 

A rare virtue for a conqueror in those days ! 

We have said that Monmouth had no enemies 
in the three kingdoms, and that wherever he 
went love and devotion followed him, 

We were wrong, however ; he had one enemy 
—a staunch, implacable, deadly foe. 

That enemy was his uncle, James Stuart, Duke 
of York, the king’s brother, and the presumptive 
heir to the throne of England. 

From very infancy the Duke of York had 
taken a dislikc—almost a hatred—to the son of 
Lucy Walters, a feeling that he never showed 
in regard to the king's other natural children. 

As the lat grew in stature, understanding, 
and popularity, this animosity of the duke’s 
became more intense and vindictive. 

Many thousands of Monmouth’s partisans 
fully belicved the king had privately married 





Lucy Walters, and that her son was consequently | 
the legitimate heir, and that some day Charies| 


would openly declare the fact. 

The Duke of York, of course, knew to the 
contrary, and for years had urged the king to 
publish the truth, and go destroy a part of - 
mouth’s Popularity. 

Charles, however, with his usual procrastina- 
tion, had put off the unpleasant duty by the 
vague promise of doing it to-morrow, next week, 
or some other time. 

With this indefinite promise the Deke of York 
was compelled to be satisfied, though the king's 
blind partiality of his handsome son induoed 
him every day to heap now poste and fresh 
dignities upon him. 

Thus, he was cacated first Baron of Tindale 
and Earl of Doncaster, and soon after Duke of 
Monmouth and a knight of the garter. 


Two years later he married the daughter and | Y 


sole heir of the powerful Duke of Buccleuch, 
assuming his wife's name of Scott, and on the 
death of his father-in-law taking, in addition, 
the title of the Duke of Buccleuch ; the king at 
the same time appointing him master of the 
horse, lord great chamberlain, and high admiral 
of Scotland. 

Nor did his offices and influence stop here. 

Charles soon after madc bim colonel of the 
Life Guards, captain gencral of all the king’s 
forces, lord lieutenant of the East Riding, 
governor of Hull, ranger of all the Southern 
Forests, and, finally, swore him in one of the 
privy council, 
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It was impossible that the Duke of York could 
see all these honours conferred on the man he 
hated and dreaded as an opponent to his future 
crown without bitter mortification and re- 
pining. 

At the same time, while the duke’s popularity 
was rapidly declining in consequence of going 
openly to mass, and outraging the public pre- 
judice, that of Monmouth’s rose still Figher. 

So extremely unpopular had the Dake of York 
made himself by his open declaration in favour 
of the Catholics, that the king was compelled 
for his safety to order him to quit the kingdom. 


This the duke positively refused to do unless} you?’ 


Monmouth was at the same time banished the 
realm, and Charles passed his royal word that 
his bastardy, should be instantly published to the 
world, 

To these conditions Charles was obliged, reluc- 
tantly, to yield. 

The Duke of York took up his abode in France, 
and Monmouth retired with his friends to Ger- 
many and Holland. 

A few days afterwards the obnoxious declara- 
tion was made public, and the king informed 
his subjects that Monmouth was only his illegiti- 
mate son. 

The statement, however, had no effect on the 
public mind; the people believed Charles had 
merely made the declaration to oblige the Duke 
of York, and still adhered to their belief of Mon- 
mouth's legitimacy. 

A year or two before Charles died, the Duke of 
York was allowed to return to England ; but, as 
Monmouth had been implicated in the Rye 
House Plot, he was forbidden the same indul- 
gence, 

The sudden and unanticipated death of Charles 
at the beginning of the year 1685, placed the 
Duke of York on the throne, as James II, with- 
out a dissentient voice. 

The liberal declaration made by the new king 
on mounting the throne had pleased all partics, 
and his popularity rose considerabl . 

The royal closet in St. James's Palace on the 
8th of June, 1685, though by no means a small 
apartment, was crowded with the most illustrious 
nobles in the kingdom. 

The crimson chair of state was vacant, and the 
courtiers were conversing in a low tone, when a 
door opened, and James, attended dy the ord 
chamberlain entered the apartancnt. 

“My lords,” exclaimed the king, as he took 
his seat, “I have just received news that will 
demand all our vigilance and attention. 

And he held up a small slip of paper he carried 
in his fingers. 

“ News from whence, pour majesty 2” inquiped 
the Earl of Sunderland, the sccrctary of state. 

“From the Hague.” 

“ From Holland, your majesty 7” 

“Yes; and touching that ach plotter of 
treason, James Scott, Duke of Monmouth,” re- 
plied the king, sharply. 

“ Is it possible ?” ejaculated Prince George of 
Denmark, the hadband of Anne, the subsequent 
Queen of England, “ is it possible?” he 
tapping his gold snuff-box, and elevating his 
eyebrows, 

“The information must be brief, your ma- 
jesty, if I may judge from the size of the 
minsive,” 

“Judge for yourself, my lord.” 

And James handed the scrap of paper to the 
speaker, the Earl of Rochester. 

“Sec what you can make of it, my Lord Go- 
dolphin,” the king continucd, as Rochester 
shook his head over the contents. ‘Perhaps 





ou, my Lord Halifax, may be more expert,” he 
added, with a smile, as the latter nobleman took 
the slip of paper from Godolphin. 


“There are no characters here, your majesty,” 
replied Halifax, “only numerals; and I have 
not the key to such a cipher.” 

“What do you make of it, my lord ?” 

“So, please your majesty, the figures read 
simply 49, 60, and 51.” 

And the president of the council, with a bow, 
returned the paper to the king. 

“And yet those six figures express as many 
sentences, my lord.” 

“Is it possible?” ejaculated Prince George, 
with another elevation of his eyebrows, 
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“ Fortunately I have the key to this sceming 
riddle,” resumed the king, “and I will expound 
the meaning.” 

A profound silence reigned through the apart- 
ment, while James, once more scanning the 
slip of paper, said— 

“Monmouth is on the move for Amsterdam, 
and in a week sails from the Texcl with the 
three Dutch ships. His company musters about 
three hundred. His friends have just hailed him 
king. The expedition is bound for the west, 
probably Dorsetshire, where his friends are both 
strong and anxious. Now, my lords, what say 

“Is it possible?” and the prince took another 
modicum of snuff. 

“As president of the council, I would speak 
first, but that Isee your majesty has more to 
say,” observed Lord Halifax. 

“True, my lord,” the king went on. “Here 
is a cipher at the bottom of the paper that has 
escaped ha several observations. Look, my 
lords, it is but a simple A, with six commas. 
Shall I read it ?” 

“So please your majesty,” replied the Earl of 
Sanderland. 

“Argyle has left for Scotland,” added the 
king, translating the meaning of the additional 
marks on the paper. ; 

“Argyle fed to the Highlands? Then this, 
indeed, is serious. We must be up and atirring, 
my liege. Argyle in the north, and Monmouth 
in the eouth, looks threatening.” 

“We have ourselves taken instant order 
touching these news; further measures will de- 
mand more deliberate counsels.” 5 

“We must trust to the militia, your majesty, 
to oppose the rebel, if he lands, till we can drait 
our troops from Ireland and the Low Countries, 
observed the Duke of Albemarle. 

“Lord Faversham,” cried the king, abruptly, 
addressing a nobleman at the bottom of the 
room, “you have just returned from an inspec- 
tion of the west?” 

“TI have, so please your majesty,” replied 
Faversham, stepping forward, and bowing low 
as he answered. 

“And how did you find the country 
affected 7” 

“ All outwardly was order and peace, your 
majesty, but there isa strong under-current in 
favour of Monmouth, more especially among the 
people.” 

“Did you find this fecling very common, my 
lord?” the king asked, knitting his brows, and 
speaking with a peculiar emphasis. 

“Yes, your majesty ; in Dorset and Somerset 
I may say the feeling ran high ; in Devon it was 
more passive, and in Wilts and Ham; 
small account.” 

“I would have drawn acordon of troops round 
the disaffected counties, and left them at free 

uarters to prey on the disloyal natives,” added 
king, with unusual bitterness. 

“T have left Colonel Kirke, a most vigilaot 
officer, your majesty, with six squadrons of horse, 
to watch the most disaffected parts of the two 
arr core thoughtful, my lord,” the king 

“You are ever thoug! m™ 
said, with a gracious amile. 7. What strength 
could you draw from Hounslow and Finch- 
ley?” 

% Some seven or eight companies of foot, and 
four squadrons of horse, your majesty.” 

“I had estimated them even as less, Now 
listen, my lords, to what we have done.” 

The king spoke in that clear, decisive tone 
which bad ever formed so marked a contrast t 
his brother Charles's easy, indolent manner. 


“We have ordered home four of our strongest 


regiments from Holland, and have d ed 
trasty messenger to the Duke of Qui te, 
ordering him to take the field against Arg) 


and shut the rebels in the Highlands.” 
“A most wise and a measure, Your 
majesty,” replied Sunderlan: 
“Thave further ordered young Douglas! " 
bring up his black-watch from Edinburgt.” 
“A most efficient regiment, ™Y liege 
answered Sunderland, + eontinned 
“Sir David Lindsay tells mo,” cont 
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Jam “they muster eight hundred Sweyn- 
ene ee 7 

“I know, your majesty, the regiment is a 
strong one, and the most perfect battalion north 
of the Tweed,” replied Lord Faversham, 

“‘ And, lastly, my lords, we have ordered our 
ficet at Spithead to sweep the channel of this 
abortive treason. Would you credit it, my 
lords 7" the king cried suddenly, and addressing 
the whole assembly. “Our dear son-in-law, 
William of Orange, has given the traitor three 
of his swiftest frigates to convey his rebellious 
friends to England.” 

“Is it possible |” 

And the Prince of Denmark, in the energy of 
his astonishment, jerked the snuff out of his 
fingers into the eyes of one of James's favourite 
dogs. 

An obsequionus Jesuit, dressed like a priest, 
glided rapidly forward, and, snatching up the 
yelping spaniel, quitted the room with the Row! 
ing dog. 

“Yes, George,” replied the king, laying his 
hand kindly on the prince's arm, we is Rot only 
possible but true. The man I trusted, the hus- 
band of my beloved Mary, has lent aid and 
countenance to one who seeks my life and 
crown.” 

“It—it is im-possible!” the prince at last 
stammered forth, rather startled at the energy 
of his own remark. 

“No matter ; we must bear it.” 

And James rose hastily, as if to hide every 
trace of feeling. 

However relentless, cruel, and arbitrary this 
man may have been as a king, as 4 friend and a 
father he was ever true, kind, and affectionate. 

“Lord Albemarle,” James cried, turning to 
that nobleman, “post to the west, collect the 
militia of Wilts and Hampshire, and keep the 
rebel in check till Lord Faversham can muster a 
sufficient force to take the field.” 

“Within an hour, your majesty, I shall be in 
the saddle.” 

“ Farewell, then, my lord.” 

The next moment, with a low bow, the duke 
quitted the royal presence. 

«« Now then, my lords, let us to the council 
table, and take order on these stirring news; 
gather your wits about you, my lords and #1" 
men, for our deliberations must be bricf when 
traitors dare the field.” 

And James, surrounded by his court and 
council, swept from the room. 








CHAPTER XI. 


KIRKE MAKES A THIRD ATTEMPT ON KINGSLEY 
GRANGE. 


WE left Colonel Kirke at the head of his regi- 
ment of horse, proceeding, in furtherance of 
Albemarle’s orders, towards Lyme Regis. 

Scarcely, however, had the martial array ad- 
vanced more than five miles, when Kirke, as if 
suddenly rousing from a fit of deep reflection, sat 
erect in his saddle, and, looking round, called an 
instant halt. 

“Dismount! Picket the horses under tho 
trees of yonder wood, and camp in the glades 
beyond for the night. Drayton !” 

And he called to one of his officers as he flung 
his bridle in the hands of a ready trooper, and 
sprang to the ground. 

“Tam here, Colonel Kirke,” replied the lieu- 
tenant, advancing. 

“T must leave the regiment for a few hours on 
pressing business ; bivouac here till I return, 
patrol the road, and search all persons going to 
or leaving Lyme Regis.” 

“T'll attend to your orders, colonel.” 

“I know I can trust you, Drayton, so be vigi- 
lant, and farewell. Jack ! Moody Jack ! Provost 
Marshal |” 

And Kirke stamped fiercely on the ground at 
the last exclamation. 

“ Here, colonel, here !” 


* Before the introduction of bayoneta it was customary 
tofix a long, ttin sword in the muzzle of tho fusile or 
musket. From the length of this blado, and from the 
Swedes having first employed it in battle, it was callod the 
Swedes, or Sweyns, feather. When James talked of tho 
Black Watch mustering 800 Sweyn-feathere, it was 
tantamount to saying the force of the regiment was 800 
bayoneta, 


The man in question came bursting throngh a 
crowd of dismounted troopers at the sound of 
Kirke’s savage voice. 

“ Have they pitched my marquee ?” 

“ The men are pitching it now, colonel,” replied 
Moody Jack. 

“ Show the way, and follow me.” 

Kirke stalked thoughtfully in the direction 
indicated, passing lines of horses and busy 
troopers, till at last, entering his tent, he threw 
himself on a camp stool, and leant his arm on 
the table. 

“T shall have thrown them off their guard by 
this ruse, and at last I shall have my revenge on 
that hated Grange and its detested inmates.” 
And he struck the table fiercely with his fist. 
“Twice have my hopes been baffled, my well- 
planned schemes defeated : but this time—this 
time—by Heaven and earth! this time I will 
succeed.” 

And, with a frightful oath, Kirke sprang to 
his feet. 

“Who's there? Eternal curses ! who’s there ?” 

“The provost-marshal, colonel ; you ordered 
me to follow you.” 

“Moody Jack—ah, true! yes; hark you, 
Moody, I think I can trust you.” 

“T hope so, colonel,” replied Jack, wondering 
what mischief his butcher of a colonel was 
about to perpetrate. 

“Tam very violent at times when my blood 
is up, and often do things Iam sorry for. Do 
you understand?” 

“ Yes, colonel.” 

He might have said he understood thoroughly, 
and was not likely to forget that uncalled-for 
blow in the mouth when the colonel’s blood was 
last up. 

Jack, however, kept his own counscl, and, con- 
firming his former oath of vengeance by another 
mental vow of mortal enmity, he merely bent 
his head and muttered— 

“Well, colonel, you see, you have a gol deal 
to try your temper.” 

“True, Moody, but I'll not forget you.” 

“And I'll be hanged if I forget you, coloncl,” 
muttered the provost, in an inaudible voice. 

“Now, pay attention, Moody.” 

And Kirke faced suddenly round. 

“ Pick out three tall, strong men as soon as it is 
dusk ; remove their morions and breast-plates, 
tell them to strap their swords to their sides, and 
swing thcir carbines at their backs.” 

“Will any cap do for the men instead of their 
morions?”” 

“Any, so they are disguised. Now away; 
have your horses ready, and return to mc here 
at dusk.” 

“ All shall be ready, colonel. What the devil's 
he up to now, I wonder,” muttered Moody, as, 
after saluting his officer, he quitted the marquec. 

“This time, by heaven, I will not fail !” cried 
Kirke, savagely, as he strode to the limits of his 
tent. “Twice have I been foiled in my attempt 
on that accursed house, but this time—aye, this 
time shall compensate me for all my disappoint- 
ments.” 

And ho struck his gloved hands fiercely to- 
gether, as if to confirm his resolve. 

“T will at one stroke capture the whole nest 
of traitors,” he continucd, in the same passionate 
accents. ‘Father, daughter, and lover—all; 
then, aye, then, the cursed rafters blazing to the 
sky, shall light me to Lyme, with the captives 
dragging at my horse’s heels. Ha, ha!” and he 
laughed boisterously. 

While Colonel Kirke is thus exulting over 
his contemplated revenge, we must change the 
scene. 

Leaving Kirke and his Lambs in their bivouac 
under the glades of the forest, we must return to 
Kingsley Grange. 

On the same day, but some hours later, Phil 
and the hound, who had formed part of the 
family group in the library, had been dismissed 
for food and company to the buttery. 

Arthur had thrown aside his disguise, which, 
with the pack and all the adjuncts of the pedlar, 
had been secreted in case of further nced. 

Though Alice and the baronet had been profuse 
in their expressions of joy at his safe return, 
Arthur had as yct not thought fit to breathe a 
word of the news he felt so anxious to impart. 

It was not that the inmates of the 





| were not to be trusted, but so besct as they were 


with spics on all sides, it was impossible to be 
too circumspect. 

Sir Arthur fully understood this, and as soon 
as the drawbridge had been raised for the night, 
he took up a light, and bidding Alice and his 
nephew follow him, led the way to a chamber 
near the top of the building. 

“Here, Arthur,” observed the baronet, setting 
down the light, and taking a seat, “we shall at 
least be free from the possibility of eavcs- 
dropping. Now tell me, for I am all im- 
patience, what tidings of the duke ?” 

“The Duke of Monmouth, uncle, has landed.” 

“Landed, and in safety, Arthur?” 

“In perfect safety.” 

“Then thank God for that |” 

And the old man clasped his hands, as if in 
fervent thankfulness. 

“ Oh, this is happy news, Arthur ; but where ?” 
asked Alice, with cager curiosity. 

“At Lyme Regis, within twenty miles of the 
Grange.” 

“We must to horse, Arthur, at once; we 
should have been in the saddle hours ago.” 

And Sir Arthur rose in hot haste. 

“Pardon me, sir, if I presume to differ with 
you, and counsel you for the present to remain 
at home.” 

“Remain at home, Arthur! rest here in in- 
glorious ease, while my future king demands 
my sword, my life!” replied the baronet, 
warmly. 

‘** Pardon me, dear uncle, I merely advise this 
measure as an act of prudence.” 

“Talk not to me of prudence, boy, where my 
honour and loyalty are concerned. You speak 
to a Kingsley,” cried Sir Arthur, waxing still 
more energetic, as he went toa closet and took 
down a strong battle sword. 

“Listen to reason, father, and hear what 
Arthur has further to say,” Alice observed, gently, 
going up to her father. 

“Reason, child! am I not reasonable?” he 
exclaimed, unfastening and throwing away his 
dress sword. 

“You know, father, I would be the last to 
counsel a Kingsley to prudence, where his 
loyalty demanded his duty; but, in common 
courtesy, let Arthur finish his story.” 

And ‘she gently led her father back to his 
chair, and, throwing her arm round his neck, 
motioned her cousin to proceed. 

“It is not, dear uncle, because that butcher 
Kirke and his murdcring ruffians lie between 
us and the duke that I oppose your ardent wish 
to join his fortunes.” 

“No, Arthur, no; it was not the danger of 
cutting our way through the band of butchers 
you thought of ; no, lad, no. But go on.” 

“The duke,” continued Arthur, “is just 
landed, the town is filled with a disorderly mob ; 
in a day or two these men will be reduced to 
order and discipline.” 

“And it is old campaigners like myself who 
are needed to do that very work,” interposed the 
baronet, 

“The duke is well supplied with staff officers 
for that purpose, uncle.” 

“But I tell thee, lad——” 

* Allow me, uncle, for a moment.” 

“Well, well, I will interrupt no more.” 

And the baronet leant back in his chair in a 
state of forced composure. 

“ IT would have you, uncle, join the duke, as a 
Kingsley should, at the head of a hundred well- 
armed, well-mounted troopers, your own tenants, 
your own people.” 

“Why, of course I should.” 

“But how is that possible to-night, or to- 
morrow even, uncle?” 

“ He speaks the trath, father ; you could not 
muster the tenantry under two days,” exclaimed 
Alice, struck by the force of her lover’s remark. 

“Besides, uncle,” resumed Arthur, “ provision 
must be made for the safety of Alice, and the 
defence ef the Grange during our absence.” 

“Yea, yes, I was rash. These must be thought 
of,” muttered Sir Arthur. 

“On the first hint of your absence, those 
bloodhounds of Kirke's would swoop down on 
the defenceless Grange, bear off our dear Alic’ 


‘and give your ancient roof tree to fire : 
range | pillage.” 


wo 
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“ FAVERSHAM STEPPED FORWARD WITH A LOW BOW.” 


“ True, truc ; advise me what is to be done,” 
and the baronct looked anxiously at his nephew: 

“Hark! what grating noise was that?” cried 
Alice, suddenly. 

As she spoke she closed her arm round her 
father’s neck, as if to protect him from every 
harm, while her eyes turned anxiously towards 
the curtained window. 

“°Tis nothing, child; in this room we are 
beyond all reach of prying eyes or ears.” 

“There again; just beyond the casement. 


soon as Lord Grey and Major-General Fletcher 
hare organised the multitude who now surround 

im.” 
“Fletcher, Arthur, Fletcher? Ido not know 
the name,” replied the baronet, trying to re- 
member the person. 

“Fletcher of Saltoun—a Scotchman, uncle, 
& gentleman of signal probity and genius, the 
very soul of Monmouth’s expedition.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, lad, for I have but 
little faith in the slender abilities of my Lord 


Hark !" and Alice raised her hand and pointed | Grey. 


to the draped window. 

“Thave heard it before, Alice. The night is 
dark and threatening; we shall have a storm. 
‘Tis but——” 

“ Again, but fainter, Tisten.” 

And Alice bent her beautiful head forward, as 
if more distinctly to catch the sound she heard. 

“Tl resolve all doubt at once,” cried Arthur, 
“Fling the curtain back, and look forth into 
the night.” 

“ Art thou mad, nephew ?” 

And Sir Arthur caught the youth's arm as he 
moved to the window, and drew him back, 

“ How 80, sir?” 

“Tf foes are lurking about, thou wilt not 
only expose thyself, but show the very room in 
which we arc—facts which the curtains now 
shut out.” 

“You are right, uncle.” 

“ Besides, that noise is but the wind stirring 
the ivy that mantles this gable of the old house. 
Iam familiar with the sound.” 

“You are, doubtless, right, uncle. Now to 
return.” 

“Aye, lad; speak on. Iam all impatience.” 

“T will return to the duke, convey to his 
grace the expression of your devoted love and 
loyalty, and say that you will meet him at the 
head of your retainers on his march to Bridge- 
water.” 

“To Bridgewater?” 

“Yes, uncle, Bridgewater is his destined 
head-quarters, and thither he will march as 


“You talk of returning, Arthur; but when 
and how?” asked Alice, looking at her cousin in 
anxiety and alarm. 

“ Almost directly, Alice, and by the secret 
passage that leads into the wood.” 

“ By the zy you came?” 

“Yes ; by the subterranean under the moat.” 

“ But you have no horse, and cannot perform 
80 long a journey on foot.” 

“T shall keep the forest path, uncle, and, if I 
start at once, shall reach the duke’s quarters by 
sunrise.” 

“Tell his grace my heart is with him, and I 
but delay to garrison my house: but, ere three 
days are past, I'll join him with a squadron of 
well-appointed horse.” 

“And when will you return, Arthur?” asked 
Alice, with a look of solicitude at her cousin. 

“That must depend, dearest Alice, on the 
advance of the king’s troops. Lord Faversham 
cannot possibly collect a force to cope with us 
for at least a fortnight.” 

“ By that time Monmouth's levies should be 
fit for the field,” cried the baronet, 

“ And will be, uncle,” replied Arthur. “And 
were it not for these murdering troopers of the 
infamous Kirke, I should gallop over to see you 
every day, dear Alice.” 

“ Heaven cannot possibly permit such a monster 
to live to torture humanity !” exclaimed Alice, 
with flashing eyes, and an indignant stamp of 
her small foot. 


“Have no fear of that, my Alice. I will 


hunt the miscreant to death, and will never 
know an hour's peace till I meet the accursed 
butcher face to face.” 

“ Meet him, then, here !” 

The voice was that of the detested Kirke, as, 
flinging back the curtains, he was seen at the 
open casement, one foot resting on the shoulder 
of a trooper, and the other on the window- 
sill.” 


“Colonel Kirke !” exclaimed Sir Arthur and 
his nephew, as they stepped before Alice, and 
laid their hands on their swords. ‘Colonel 
Kirke, you are too great a ruffian tobandy words 
with.” 

“T can forgive the spleen of a trapped lover 
and a detected traitor,” replied Kirke, with a 
sarcastic laugh. 

“ Liar and villain, die !” 

And Arthar drew his sword, and made a rush 
forward. 

“ Back, fool ! or Isend this bullet through your 
brain.” 

And Kirke levelled his pistol at Arthur's 
head. 

“Peace, nephew. We must temporise and 
gain time till I can alarm the servants,” 
whiapered Sir Arthur, throwing himself before 
the young man, and depressing his sword. 

“80, despite Lord Faversham’s orders, and the 
king’s mandate, you are here again, butcher?” 

“Yes, the butcher has come again, and for the 
last time, you nest of traitors, But I have you 
now, and, by Heaven, you shall swing for it, 
aye, and from your own battlements. Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

Kirke's triumphant laugh had scarcely ceased 
when the sharp report of a gun was heard from 
the court below. 7 

The next instant the tall form of Kirke, as in 
the act of springing into the room, was seen tu 
away backwards, 

Flinging up his arms, the pistol he held cx- 
ploded in the air, and the body disappeared as by 
magic from the window. 

(To be continued, Commenced in No, 184) 
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DISOWNED; 


OR; A MIS-SPENT LIFE. 
(THE TRUE STORY OF RIOHARD SAVAGE.) 
By the Author of * Youna Inon-Hrart,” “Tae Nront- 
Guanp, CO. 


—.—— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
GOLDEN HOPES. 


HE boyhood of Richard Savage 
had faded away. 

Both he and the love of his 
heart, Millie Allerton, were in 
their thirtieth year. 

But she had not swerved 
from her affections. 

Rich—in beauty asin wealth 
—she had received many offers 





of 


ge. 

But she had refused them all. 
Tn this her father agreed with her. 

le had grown to love Richard Savage; he 
acknowledged his worth, he regretted the past, 
and hoped great things of him in the future. 
t But in one thing he had the fault of many 
fathers, 

He forgot that while he was working out his 
pe ends, his child was losing her youth—that 
ed eyes were dimming—that her heart was 
Ssing its elasticity—that her form was wasting 
that her whole purpose in life, instead of be- 
Pc with promise, was full of doubt and 


How can a woman retain her maiden beauty 
under such trials? 
an as far as woman can, Millie Allerton 


git? loved with intensity the idol of her heart, 
ichard Savage. 
Pi knew his story—she saw his sufferings— 
¢ recognised his noble nature. 
d content as she was to wait till time and 





SWOED FLASHED THROUGH THE VILLAIN'S BREAST.” 


fature brought the era of their marriage, she was} He felt sure that in taking to his bosom this 


happy. 

Savage himself could not more earnestly 
have desired the consummation of their union 
than she did, 

At home she was unhappy—tortured by the 
strange views of her father, and annoyed by the 
constant attentions of Harry Douglas, who, 
though years had gone by, was a persistent and 
unwearying suitor. 

Whether actuated by love, or revenge, or 
pique, I cannot say. 

At any rate, he seemed resolved to possess 
the one on whom Richard Savage's heart was 
set. 

And thus, pestered on one side by his atten- 
tions, and periodically by suggestions on her 
father’s part of mere worldly and prosperous 
unions, she began to feel as if life were really 
becoming a burden to her, and as if—wealthy 
and fed in luxury as she was—she would rather 
cast off the trammels of her home life and seek 
happiness and contentment with her lover, 
poverty and trouble notwithstanding. 

We must hurry on now to the climax. 

Poor lovers ! 

Waiting so patiently—through such long 
years—could they have suspected what a miser- 
able ending there would be to all their yearnings 
and hopes | 

* . * * 

A balmy evening, all alone, out in the house 
of flowers, talkative friends left behind in the 
drawing-room, arms encircling waists, cyes 
meeting eyes | 

Such was the scene. 

Richard Savage was now in the heyday of 
success and renown. 

We need not here catalogue his deeds, 

They were such as the world admire; they 
made him such as the world caress. 

He knew well his ability to keep a wife in 
comfort, in luxury, to take her into such society 
as even the wealth of her father could not 
claim an entrance to, 


exquisite flower, he could tend it and nurture it 
and bring it before the world in all its real 
splendour and magnificence. 

So frecly he spoke his mind. 

He took her two hands in his; he looked at 
her ; he saw the love in her bright blue eyes; he 
read the love in her blushing cheek ; he beheld 
the glory of her beauteous form ; he saw morc— 
he knew what a soul of life and splendour was 
within that greatest of God's making, and, lean- 
ing down towards her (most precious then to 
him of God's humanity), he whispered— 

“T have thought of many words, Millie. I 
can say but afew. Millic, [know you love me; 
I can feel it, for it has been life tome. I wish 
to ask you more than that.” 

Millie started. 

What was he going to ask ? 

Had he read her inmost soul ? 

She drew her right hand from his, and rested 
it upon his shoulder, looking up, all love and 
confidence, into his handsome face. 

“ What is it, dearest? There are few things I 
would refuse you,” she said. 

Richard Savage pointed towards the drawing- 
Toom, stcrnness almost overcoming him as he 
did so, 

“You see them, Millie,” he said; “father, 
mother, friends! I ask you to leave them all. 
Nay, hear me, sweet heart ; they have promised 
you to me, yet it seems as if you were promised 
to me as an angel bride to meet me on the verge 
of another world. God has given us this fair 
world to enjoy—not wilfully to leave it. They 
refuse you to me here: nay, deny it not, for, 
with all their mad hopes and aspirations, how 
shall I ever please them? No, no, Millie, either 
dispel this dream—tell me to leave you—bid me 
forget you, or consent, now, after fourteen ycars 
of love and patience, to be my wife—aye (I read 
your eyes and answer you) in spite of them 
and the world.” 

A thrill of rapture rushed through the frame 
of the loving girl, 
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She loaned forward into his arms, raised her| “I would thank you more, if you would show | leave those two to love out their last until death 


























pretty orbs to meet his, encircled him with her | me Harry Douglas.” claimed his own ! 
embrace, and whispered— “ He has gone home in the carriage with Mis-| Long hours it seemed to them. eee 
“Yes, dearest, I consent. It is my mission ; I } tress Allerton and her father,” said one. Few hours it was to Savage, culminating as 


feel it. I loved you when I met you first. I 


“Death and fury!” cried Richard Savage. | they did in one sublime moment of agony and 
know that your life is spoiled, cramped, ruined, ip 


«“JT—I-——" suffering when, holding the chill form of his 
without some one to guide and aid you. Ifyou| He waited to articulate no more. heart’s own treasure in his arms, he culled his 
love me, take me, I am yours,” Flinging his arms aloft, he staggered away, | love's last kiss, inhaled his love’s last breath, and 

Oh! the embrace that followed these words | and rushed headlong to the first inn, sprang on | laying her gently back upon her pillow, glanced 


of affection. the first horse he could hire, and away in the|round at the assembled mourners with a glance 
Richard never forgot it, and in the future] black night, blinded with sorrow and hate, he | of accusation, and, with his hand on his sword, 
it only served to intensify his resolute hate. went plunging after his heart’s desire. quitted the room and the house for ever! 


“ And now,” he said, taking his lips from the 


When he reached Allerton House, be pene’ A grand funeral—a weeping throng at the 
tremulous ones to which they had clung so long, 


not at the outer gate, but leaped over the hedge. | grave—a throng in which Harry Douglas did 
“Jet me tell you all Ihave planned. I thought} He cared for no onc at this moment. not dare show his treachcrous face. 

that you loved me more than all the world] He knew that he had to face Millie’s father] But none were there who wept or mourned as 
beside, and so I believed you would consent.| and mother ; but burning as he was with disap- | he did who watched them from afar, and all 
In three days (aye, short time it may be) I will | pointment and rage, what thought he of conse- | through the cold and horrid night clung to her 





be without the gates at midnight. At the little | quences? new-made grave | 

chapel where you and I have been so often we} Leaping off his horse at the front door he 

will be married; a carriage will convey us there, | thundered at it with the heavy knocker, and in CHAPTER XXX. 
and, in the morning, we will present ourselves | a few moments was ushered into the presence of : 


Sir Humphrey Allerton. JUSTICE | 

The baronet received him with pale lips and| Frost the moment when the sun of Millie's life 
fiercely gleaming eyes. set for ever, the existence of Richard Savage 

“ And pray, sir, why are you here?” he cried. | took a new turn. 

“T come for my wife—my beloved bride,” ex- He lived now but for two things—to earn 
claimed Richard Savage, fiercely. ‘ My own, | fame and to seck revenge. 
but she was doubting, and trembling, and | my beloved Millie, of whom youhave robbedme.| The first appeared easy now, when he could 
wondering all the time. e ig no longer yours; she is mine, by her love, | not enjoy the flowers that he culled. 

Yet, when he finished speaking, and pressed | by her own sweet words; Iam here to demand| The latter was prevented by the fact that 
her to him, and told her again and again how] her!” Harry Douglas, knowing well his resolve, per- 
he loved her, she consented readily, and when} if (throu: the terrible anger which was | sistently kept aloof from his path. 
they returned to the drawing-room, to the dull ited in Sir azaphrey’s breast by the conduct, Friends who knew him well imagined that he 
presence of other people, to the reality of Savage) he had ever pitied and respected him, | had cast aside for ever his dream of innocent 
others’ lives, she had made up her mind to east} it was at this moment. love, and that now his love would be for the 


to your father, and crave his forgiveness. Oh! 
Millie, the dream has been so pleasant, do not 
tremble at the reality.” 

She listened like one who heard a far-off 
voice, 

While he spoke to her, she heard all he said, 


her bread upon the waters with him. But this feeling lasted but a moment and | world and its pleasures. 
The night soon came. vanished as it came. He was reckless, truly. 
A night memorable for its sweet hopes and “My. Savage,” he said, with a kind of forced But this was purely that he might drown the 


terrible denouement. calmon “T gave you my confidence and you | visions that crowded upon him. 
Long ero the jointed hour the carriage weg {abused it. I took you into my house ; Ij To think of Millic was no pleasure to him till 
drawn up beneath the shade of the ¢rees, and | respected you and treated you asason. I gave! her death was avenged. 
Richard Savage was walking anxiously to and | you in prospect the hand of my daughter, and| Retiring to Richmond for a few months to 
fro along the narrow border of turf. you took advantage of this to work upon her| recover his health and pursue his studies, he 
His heart beat wildly with hope—joyous hope, | affections and induce her to fly from her home. | alighted on the evening of the 20th Novemixr. 
unalloyed with any knowledge of wrong doing, | Such conduct as this, sir, I can never and will |1727, at the door of the “Bull Inn Tavern,” 
for was he not now the favoured of the great, | never——” in Fleet Street. 
the bosom friend of nobility, the laureate of] He stopped suddenly. Then a great pallor] He had scarcely stepped off the coach steps 
royalty, the recognised poet of the Futuro? overspread his face, and he trembled violently. | when a hand was laid upon his shoulder. i 
And so to him, dreaming ccstatically of the} “Mr. Savage,” he cried, scizing his arm,and| “Ha, ha, ha! Savage, my friend, my mysteri- 


consummation of boyish dreams, the midnight | pressing it, “did you not hear a noise?” ous one, whither are you bound ?” said a well- 

chimes seemed to toll the knell of past sorrow| “TI did,” said Savage. “It was like the wail- | known voice, and, turning round, he saw stand- 

and misdoing. ing of women in sorrow.” ing by him Newton Rae and Gcorge Marchant, 
With the last chime sprang out from the| He could say no more. his old schoolfellow and one of his best known 

greenery of the pleasant garden of Allerton| Ashe spoke, the door was flung open, and a/ literary friends. 

House the fairy of his visions ; fair arms were | servant entered. “ Anywhere you like,” said Richard Savage. 


clasped around his neck, and inafew minutesthe| “Oh, Sir Humphrey! Oh, Mr. Savage! my | “Iam tired and hungry and will gladly have 
carriage was whirling them away towards the | dear young mistress is dying!” cried the agonised | some refreshment. Where shall we go?” 
scene of their midnight bridal. girl, flinging herself on her knees. ‘‘Oh,come,| Marchant slapped him on the back. 

Sir Humphrey, and bring Mr. Savage with you | Both he and Newton Rae had evidently bad 
She is crying and praying for him |” enongh for the day. 





CHAPTER XXIX. Sir Humphrey Allerton glanced at Savage,| But, as men in their condition always do, they 
THE END OF TIIE ONLY LOVE. and Savage pitied him. thought they were only just beginning the 

To them, clasped in cach other’s arma, the {ime} So different was he from the father at a few | day. 3 
sped rapidly. minutes ago ! “Let's go to Maximilian’s, ch, Rae,” cried 


White, tremulous, crushed, broken, fally re- | Marchant, “there are some rare dogs there ; I'll 
cognising the evil of a hasty deed, he clutched | warrant me there'll be no lack of wine. Come, 
riage stopped before the chapel. Savage by the hand. Savage, my worthy quill-driver, you're looking 

They embraced (it was their last), they| ‘Come and see her with me,” he whispered ; | as pale as a sheet of paper, and have as mach 
alighted, they joined thcir hands to enter the | “this girl exaggerates. It canndt be that she| flesh on your bones as one of your own quills. 


The road secmed to be traversed as by lightning, 
and they woke as from a dream when the car- 


place of worship. is—no, no—my Millie!" You must throw study to the dogs for the time 
Then there was a rush of feet; a crowd of| And so disjointedly speaking, he hurried the | and be merry.” 

people talking and gesticulating, lover into the chamber of his lost love ! Savage willingly fell in with their humour. 
The lovers were torn rudely asunder, the bride | Lost, indeed, for ever ! ‘The extinguishing of his great aud only love 

was forced back into the coach, and Savage, cast| One glance at the white face, at the great | had extinguished also his great purposes of life. 

to the ground by strong hands, was held there at | eyes, at the pale lips, was enough. and he felt a recklessness within him which was 

the swords’ point. Richard Savage read the story of her wrongs, | the “ beginning of the sad end.” 


And as he lay there, he saw, in the moonlight, | and hated all the world, as he flung off the old} Maximilian’s was soon reached. . 
the pale face of Harry Douglas—pale, malignant, | man's grasp, and rushed, with a great cry of] There they met, as Marchant had said, many 
triumphant. agony, to the bed of his beloved one. of the young bloods of the day, as well as literary 
He guessed it all now. # oh, may the Great God spare you to me,| men, and artists, and actors, and others, who 
It had been a conspiracy—a vile, underhand | swect heart |” he burst forth, as he clung to her, | would insist upon keeping it up to a late boty, 
conspiracy ; and his heart, as he lay there, was|and nestled his head down upon her pillow,| It was never—as Dr. Johnson tells us— Pat 
full of anger and revonge. where he could read the last meaning of her| of Savage's disposition to be the first to leave * 
It was the last feeling that saved him from | beautiful eyes; but as he formed the prayer he | carouse. : 
immediate death. knew it to be a hopeless one; and side by side] His love of good company and genera’ 
Had he sprang up, bad he striven to fly to the | with the holy wish ascended to Heaven a curse | liquor was too great to permit him to 9" 
rescue of his beloved one, he would have been | for him who had betrayed them ! without pressure, the festive board. 





killed. The terror, the agony, the sudden dieappoint-| It was late, thercfore, when the circle broke 
But he would not give them the chance. Hej ments of that night had been enough. up, and Savage demanded a bed for the night. ‘ 

resolved to live to defeat them. She was dying. For some reason or another this was te 
So he saw the carriage driven off, and, asthey| Such hurts no mortal hand can heal. him, and, irritated by the refusal, and heat 


withdrew their swords, he rose. All they could do now—they who had caused | with wine, he would not wait to make & secon 
‘Ithank you for my life, gentlemen,” he said. | it all—was to weep and curse themselves, and | request, but sallicd forth into the street. 
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Here he took leave of all his friends except 
farchant and Newton Rac, and, with an arm 
inked in each of theirs, he, on this memorable 
ight, took his way towards Charing Cross. 

They were in high spirits, and far too mach 
inder the influence of drink. 

They sang songs, they bullied the watch, 
intil, arriving at the door of Robinson's Coffee 
House—a tavern of questionable respectability 
zear Charing Cross—they saw its hospitable 
joors open, and entered at once. 

The old landlady met them in the entry, and, 
with some rudeness, asked them what they 
required. 

“We require none of your talk, old beldame,” 
cried Marchant, who was the most excited of 
the three, and, pushing past her, they made 
their way into a public-room. 

“Here, boy, where is a room? Curse you,” 
shouted Marchant. 

“Stay,” cried Savage, “let us have peace, even 
if we are in such a place.” 

“To the devil with your peace,” exclaimed 
Marchant. “ Ficre, drawer, show us to a room.” 

The drawer approached politely. 

He was used to such company. 

“The parlour, sir,” he said, ‘ will be empty in 
amoment. The gentlemen within there are but 
paying their reckoning, and then-——” 

“And then,” answered Marchant, insolently, 
“then it will be too late for us.” 

And with the words he swung the door open, 
and swaggering into the adjoining chamber, put 
his back to the fire. 

There were in this room three people. 

They turned at once on seeing Marchant, and 
stared at him contemptuously. 

“What means this intrusion?” cried one, 
“Fellow, do you know that this is a private 
toom, paid for by us; and until we are done with 
it we require the use of it? Therefore, oblige us 
and go, unless you desire to retire in a way which 
will be most undignified.” 

These words, drawled out with a kind of jeer- 
ing affectation, seemed at once to rivet the 
attention of Richard Savage. 

His intoxication vanished at once. 

His eyes became set, and his lips white and 
compressed, and his whole face colourless as 
marble. 

Bat, whatever was the cause of his emotion, 
he did not express it yet. 

He waited to be sure. 

Marchant burst into a Joud Jaugh; he was, in 
fact, 80 far gone in intoxication that he mistook 
drunken rudeness for gentlemanly assumption of 
position, 

“Ha! ha!” he cried, “very good indeed. Pay 
your beggarly reckoning and be gone. We want 
no counter-skirmishers here. We are gentlemen 
of letters, and, I hope——” 

“Yes,” inter ted the other, “I hope you ean 
fight as well with your swords as with your 
tongues, else you will make a very sorry show 
tomorrow” 

Richard Savage waited for no more, 

“ne sprang forward like a tiger long kept from 
is prey. 

“Ah, villain! I know you now!” he oried ; 
and his bright sword flashed from ite scabbard. 
“Turn on the lights there, some of you, that he 
may look upon my face. Do you know me uow, 
Harry Donglas—villain—traitor—false friend— 
Perjured wretch? Out with your weapon, if you 
Would not die a dog’s death !” 

The noise of angry words had by thie time 
Teused the house, and as Richard Savage shouted 
these words of passionate anger, the room was 
filled with people, prominent among them being 
two girls of questionable repute, who afterwards 
played a ead part in this saddest event of our 
hero's life. 

“Oh, poor Mr. Douglas, they'll murder him !” 
cried one, 

“A parcel of drunken vagabonds! Send for 
the watch !" cried another. 

But no one moved. 

All were too anxious to see the result of the 
unlooked-for meeting. 

Harry Douglas himself was by no means free 

the influence of liquor, 

near Jnsolently at Richard Savage. 

” he said, “we meet again, bastard—de- 
stroyer of a young life——” 
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He could say no more. 

“Draw! draw!” shouted Savage, “if you 
would not have me murder you |” 

In an instant their swords were crossed, while 
the friends of both, with weapons drawn, pre- 
vented any movement either one way or the 
other in the background. 

Oh! was there ever such hate in human eyes 
as flashed from those of the two old echoolfellows 
on this most memorable night? 

Did ever man feel such dread as did Harry 
Douglas as Sayage stood before him wielding 
his sword as that of an avenging angel? 

“One for old times!” cried Savage, as he 
pinked his advereary in the shoulder. 

Douglas cursed him for the jest. 

But he had no time for jeering. 

He had all his task before him. 

And so they went on, while Marchant and 
Rae kept back the two others at the sword’s 
point, and the two girls shrieked and clasped 
their hands, and the landlady raved and swore 
at the door, and the drawer hid behind the door 
that he might not be compelled to fetch the 
watch, whom he feared more than “all the 
drunken gentlemen in the world.” 

“Let's epereee them,” said one of Douglas's 
friends : “ they'll kill one another.” 

“ Most probably,” said Marchant, with dranken 
solemnity. 

And so it seemed. 

“The second for old times also!” sounded 
clearly—distinctly from Richard Savage's lips. 

It was a harsh, cruel voice that spoke. 

Scarcely any one would have recognized it as 
the voice of Richard Savage. 

But remember all, my readers. 

Remember the boyhood of trouble and sorrow ; 
remember the hopes raised only to be crushed ; 
remember the chequered life—the love that 
solaced it—the fair vision which hovered always 
by the side of the young aspirant, and then 
think how, “at one {cll swoop,” the love was 
destroyed, the thing of beauty vanished from 
him for ever ; and picture to yousself his meet- 
ing with the destroyer, 

It was just as if a lover, having seen his 
mistress lowered into the grave, had met Death 
face to face, and sword in hand ! 

“Curse you, would you murder me?” faltered 
Douglas, giving way as he gazed on Savage's 
white and resolute face. 

“No; but I will kill you,” said Savage. 

And to it they went again. 

Somchow no one disturbed them. 

There was quarreling and fighting, and 
cursing and blood-letting all over the room. 

But they had the floor to themselves. 

Presently Savage flung Douglas panting 
against a bench. 

“ Have you not had enough ?” cried the latter, 
leaning on his dripping sword. 

“No; it is either you or I this time,” replied 
Savage. “Either I avenge Millie Allerton, or I 
die a sacrifice to her injured spirit! Come.” 

Again the swords clashed. 

For five minutes it was a desperate tussle, at 
which many looked on aghast. 

No one could interfere. 

Marchant and Newton Rae were too active 
for that. 

At length the cry was raised— 

“ The watch ! the watch are coming !” 


But they were too late to save the life of tho | P’ 


traitor. 

“The third for Millie Allerton’s broken 
heart I” rang out from the cold voice of Richard 
Savage, as his sword flashed through the villain’s 
breast, and the rush of feet was heard without. 
“ And now, friends, let us leave this carrion here, 
and fight our way to liberty.” 

With a wrench he drew his blade from the 
body of Harry Douglas, who had fallen with- 
aut acry to the floor, and made a dash for the 

lor. 

The women, however, attempted to bar ‘his 
departure. 

larry Douglas wasone of their best customers, 
and, while one of the girls, with maudlin sorrow, 
raised his head and laid it on her bosom, and 
wept over him, the proprietress of the coffee 
house and another stood in the doorway and en- 
deavoured to force them back. 
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But this attempt not only failed, but was the 
cause of one of the females being wounded. 

At this a cry of “Shame! shame! cowards |” 
was raised, and three of the men at once endea- 
voured to oppose the passage of Savage and his 
friends. 

Excited, however, in more ways than one, 
knowing their probable fate if caught in such a 
broil, they made a determined dash at the door, 
and succeeded, at length, in reaching the pas- 
sage. 

het us escape the back way,” cried 
Newton Rae. “They will call the watch in the 
front. If we can but elude capture, we are un- 
known by name, aud the matter will blow over. 
This way.” 

He hurried them along the passage, driving 
back at his sword’s point those who attempted 
to oppose him. 

At length they reached the back door, and, 
dashing through it, found themselves in a dark 
court. 

“Now, then,” said Marchant, who was trem- 
bling and pale, “ now, then, what are we to dof 
I can see no outlet.” 

“We must find one,” returned Savage, sternly ; 
“this is no time to exhibit fear. I know no- 
thing of the place, but courage and resolution 
will inevitably carry us through it.” 

80 saying, he rushed forward towards a place 
where he fancied he saw a door, 

He was wrong, however. 

“TI fancy we must go this way,” said Newton 
Bae ; “follow me.” 

“ Anywhere, so that we escape,” returned 
Richard Savage. ‘When the proper time comes 
I will appear and plead at the bar, but I relish 
not Newgate and chains |” 

Scarcely were these words uttered than a 
number of men burst forth from the door by 
which the fugitves had just made their exit ; 
while, at the other end of the court, appeared a 
body of soldiers. 

All hope of escape was now gone. 

“We must surrender,” said Newton Rae. 

And both be and Savage put up their swords. 

Marchant was so trembling and alarmed that 
he could not find his scabbard, and, after having 
been the first to bully and commence the general 
quarrel, was unnerved, and unable to speak or 
act. 


In another instant all three were roughly 
seized and disarmed, and marched off, amid 
shouts of execration, towards the guard-house. 

It was approaching morning when the fatal 
duel took place ; and the interval between their 
arrest and the time when they were taken before 
the justices was not long, therefore. 

But it afforded abundant opportunities for sad 
and dreary reflections. 

Not that Richard Savage had regretted what 
had occurred. 

The one wish of his life had been to take ven- 
geance upon Harry Douglas, whom he justly re- 
garded as the murderer of sweet Millie Aller- 
ton. 

But he regretted the manner in which it had 
taken place. 

To have met him and challenged him in the 
street—to have fought him with seconds and 
killed him in the open daylight would have 
been an act of which he would have been 
roud, 

But to have met him in a low tavern—to have 
been induced by the heat of passion to settle the 
differences there and then, was far from being 
consonant with his feelings. 

“You seem to regret now having accomplished 
the object of your life,” said Newton Rae, who 
sat next him in the guard-house, while Marchant 
sat moodily brooding apart. 

“No,” replied Savage, “it is the manner of it 
that I do not like.” 

And he told him his reasons. 

« Besides,” he added, “see what an opportunity 
this gives my mother for the venting of her 
malice. It will give her a right to disown me 
which she never had before. But there! it is 
of no uee talking and regretting now. All is 
over, and, I suppose, as Fate wills it, the next 
step will be the scaffold and death !” 

(To be continued, Commenced in No, 178). 
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At length, when his father was absent inthe} The boys were under strong temptations i 
TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. northern circuit, Jacky, along with an ad-|indulge in idleness and dissipation, ‘ dignity 
sess venturous fellow pupil, who told marvellous Pale and cock fights, 
stories of sea life, took the daring step of owever, by the exercise of marvellous pru- 
No, XIX.—JOHN JERVIS, EARL ST. running away from school, and concealed him- | dence and self-restraint, Jervis altogether avoided 
VINCENT. self on board a vessel at Woolwich. the many perils that beset him. 
}ERVIS was descended from an} At the end of the third day the pangs of] One circumstance secured him against a 
’ ancient Staffordshire family, | hunger compelled him to leave his hiding-place.|too free indulgence in the pleasures of thc 
B' ‘pe: 


which had acquired distinction 
so far back as the reigns of the 
Plantagenets. 

He was born at Meaford, in 
the parish of Stone, in 1735. 

At a very early age he was sent 
to school at Burton-on-Trent. 

This seminary was far from o 
pleasant one. 

The master was a martinet, and his wife a 
shrew ; and the former being kept in a constant 
irritation by the annoying behaviour of his 
sponse, vented his ill-temper upon his unfortu- 
nate pupils. 

Jervis, however, was a most diligent student, 
and before long he had the credit of knowing 
more Greck than any boy who had ever been 
educated in the school. 

He was, in consequence, put forward on great 
days, and exhibited as a “ show-scholar.” 

This distinction led to an amusing occur- 
rence. 

On one occasion a rich London distiller paid 
a visit to Burton, and expressed a desire to 
examine the boys of the school where his own 
son was placed. 

Jervis was, a8 a mattcr of course, sclected 
for the honourable duty of reading a passage 
from Homer. 

This task he undertook with great rcadiness 
and alacrity ; but he had been trained to “sing 
out" amid the customary roar of a somewhat 
ill-regulated school-room, and constantly read 
in so loud a tone that the pompous magnate 
from the metropolis could not refrain from 
expressing his surprise. 

“T am not deaf,” he said. r 

“What, sir?” stammered Jervis, in confusion. 

“Tam not deaf, sir,” cricd the other; “but | 
you read, sir, as if you spoke through a speaking 
trumpet.” 

Jervis was completely disconcerted by this 
unfeeling treatment, and could scarcely restrain 
his tears. é 

The distiller coolly took snuff, without evinc- 
ing any regret, and the master had the mortifi- 
cation of observing that his crack boy was 
completely silenced. 

When Jervis had barely entered upon his 
tecns, his father, who was a barrister, became 
counsel to the Admiralty and auditor of Green- 
wich Hospital. 

This led to the removal of his family from 
Staffordshire, and thcir settlement at Green- 
wich. 

After having removed thither young Jervis had 
the good fortune to be placed at a school in the 
town where one of his associates was young 
Edward Wolfe, afterwards the renowned and 
immortal hero of Quebcc. 

Most of the pupils were the sons of naval 
officers, and Jervis acquired from them an 
carnest desire to go to sea. 

Circumstances, however, might have prevailed 
against his wishes being carried out, had he not 
met with decided encouragement from a worthy 
fellow who was his father’s coachman. 

Onc day the boy was sitting on the box, 
musing of the sea, and indulging in day-drcams 
of sea fights, when the coachman said to him— 

“What line of life are you going to follow, 
Master Jacky ?” 

“T believe I am to be a lawycr,” answered the 
youngster, with a sigh of regret which he could 
not restrain. 

_His father had chosen his own profession for 


him. 

“Oh !” exclaimed the coachman, “don't be a 
lawyer, Master Jacky ; all lawyers are rogues.” 

“What should I be ?” asked Jervi 

“It I were you I would be a sailor,” was the 
immediate reply. 

The-father for some time refused his consent, 
bnt the boy's determination became more fixed 
every day, and at last grew too strong to be 
Teatraoined. 








He made up his mind to return to Greenwich, 
and reached his home before nightfall. 

When he got home, his sisters said tohim— . 

“Oh! you have behaved so improperly. 
Won't Mr. Swinden give it to you for running 
away from school?” 

“No,” replied Jack, “ he'll certainly have no 
chance, for I don’t intend to go back to school 
apy more.” 

“Not go back to school!” exclaimed the 
young ladies, with horrified amazement. 

“No,” said the brother, emphatically, “I 
intend to be a sailor.” 

When the father saw that the boy's resolution 
was unshaken and unshakable, he very promptly 
and judiciously set about procuring the most 
favourable possible auspices for his son’s en- 
trance upon that profession, of which he became 
80 distinguished an ornament. 
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He procured a recommendation from a lady 
of rank to Captain Townshend, an officer of 
great eminence, and that officer consented to 
receive the boy on board his ship, the “ Glouces- 
ter,” which was then at Portsmouth fitting out 
for Jamaica. 

Jacky was taken to be introduced to the cap- 
tain, The latter was in his night-cap and 
slippers, and said, in a rough voice— 

“How soon will you be ready to join your 
ship?” 

“Directly,” was the reply. 

“Then,” said the captain, “1 will give you a 
letter to the first lieutenant, and you can go to- 
morrow.” 

Accordingly, Jervis received his father’s 
blessing, and the sum of twenty pounds to pay 
for outfit and serve as pocket money, and found 
his way to Portsmouth alonc. 

He afterwards said— 

“My equipment was what would be called 
rather grotesque. My coat was made for me to 
grow to. It reached down to my heels, and was 
full large in the sleeves. I had a dirk, and a 
gold-laced hat.” 

The “ Gloucester ” reached her destination in 
good time, and anchored in the harbour of Port 
Royal, where the inhabitants of that much- 
feared pestilential spot were just recovering 
from the effects of a terrible plague and hurri- 
cane. 

English seamen perished by hundreds, the 
prey and victims of fetid water, over indulgence 
in rum, punch, and tropical fruit, sharks, and 





other destroying agencies. 


colony. 

A bill which he had drawn for twenty pounds 
‘was returned protested. 

He thereupon made a resolution, to which he 
ever afterwards adhered, never to draw another 
bill without the certainty of its being paid, and 
determined at once to economise and save suffi- 
cient money to take up the one that had been 
dishonoured. 

He completely changed, with that view, his 
mode of living. 

He quitted his mess, washed and mendcd his 
own clothes, and even sold his bed and slept on 
the bare deck. 

He paid the bill, but it left him penniless. 

He thought that he might be better occupied 
than on board a guard-ship, and was most alert 
to volunteer into any vessel that was going to 


sea, 

He preferred this to “lolling lazily on deck, 
or carousing over the punch-bowl, betting at 
cock-fights with hospitable planters, or perambu- 
lating Kingston with an eyeto the favour of fair 
Creoles or fascinating Quadroons.” 

During one of his cruises, he made the 
acquaintance of an old quarter-master, who 
had been in earlier life the mate of a merchant- 
man. 

Struck with the young middy’s intelligence 
this worthy offered to teach him navigation. 

He accepted the offer with gratitude, and this 
formed the only instruction of the kind which 
he ever received. 

On his return from the New World, and being 
now on the verge of manhood, where, accord- 
ingly, we leave the future hero of St. Vincent, he 
was appointed lieutenant, and employed in the 
Mediterranean. 

On one occasion he was in temporary com- 
mand of a vessel that was cruising off the coast 
of Barbary. 

One of the boats was one day ashore in the 
waters of Tunis. Two runaway slaves swam 
alter her, and sought protection under the British 

lag. 

The Bey demanded, in tory language, 
that they should be sent chores Bs 

Jervis answercd— 

“No. I must decline to comply. For the 
moment men take retuge under the British fleg 
they are free,” 

“Tn that case,” said the messenger, ‘the Bey 
will certainly fire on your ship.” 

“Tell him,” said Jervis, “that in the event of 
a single shot being fired, the castle sball be 
levelled with the ground.” 

Jervis prepared to execute his threat, and 
placed the “Alarm” abreast of the castle of 

‘unis, 

The Bey, sccing that the youthful English 
officer was not a man to be trifled with, avd 
cowed by his daring attitude, refrained from 
hostilities ; and Jervis had the satisfaction of 
bringing off thc escaped slaves without molesta- 
tion. 

From this period we must look upon Jervis & 
@ man ; and a truly celebrated one he became. 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 163.) 
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A Few da; avery starchily-dressed individas! 
called at an gabet-the- way shop, in Howard coe 
over which swung the sign of Doctor Jeftries. “I 
the doctor in ?” he inquired of a dilapidated darkey, 
who answered his summons, | He am dat, s+) 
was the smiling rejoinder. “Tell him I thin 
have symptoms of small-pox, and would like to a 
sult him.” The whites of the darkey’s eye ae 
intense, and his dusky complexion assumed Tap! 
a creamy hue, “Golly, boss, what an ra 
“Tell the doctor I’m sick with the small-pos, bigs 
wish to see him.” The astonished African sa 
wild leap, and darting through an inner door, slam 


ming it in the visitor's face, cried out— “ Leave ths 
yer house ; I don’t want no small-pox.” “But int 
doctor?” ‘Golly, boss, I’s the ductor, but J a 


good at emall-pox.” 
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My history was a pretty common one in our fast | thought her very beautiful, and, believe me, kind 
fHE BOYS OF ENGLAND times ; a rise from a corner public-house, to a | reader, I think her eo etill. 
grand stone front house, thence to bankruptcy,| We did go. 
which carried my father through the bar-room to| I offered her my arm, and cannot account how it 
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the grave, and broke my poor mother's heart. 


My only sister, older by some ten years than my- 
self, I scarcely remembered, being but a child when 
she was discarded, for marrying beneath her, as my 
mother used to say, a young man who was nobody, 
and @ mechanio to boot. 

On me, therefore, the presumptive heir to the 
grand stone front house, and to countless thousands, 
were all the parental endearments lavished ; that is 
to say, my father sent me to the most expensive 
schools, where I learned to smoke cigars, ride on 
horseback, decline, without much stammering, the 
five Latin declensions, and speak French, which no 
Parisian could have, by any pousibility, understood ; 
so that, when reverses came, I was fit for nothing 
but a jockey; yet, with the innate shrewdness of 
my nation, I took, in preference to the institution 
in the ascendant, the rail. 

T can’t say I liked my new employment ; at least, 
I did not ike it at Fret, By degrees, however, 


A caEat event had taken place! The little village | custom blunted off the edge, and, in course of time, 
nwhich our friends resided had received another |1 almost forgot my former self, and even passed, 


ohabitant, in the shape of a handsome-looking man, 
who, as it was understood, had been employed on 
me railway, but was now in business for hi 


He was soon introduced to the 
Society which met at the “ Hunter’s 
cur requsted to Joins qualifying 
was requ join, q is 
himeelf by spinning a jolly good yarn, 
«Tom Hawser would call it. 

For some time, however, he de- 
dined; he had no to tell, at 
least, nothing worth hearing. 

At last, after a great deal of per- 
masion, ke was induced to join the 
circle, and this is— 

THE RAILWAY GUARD'S STORY. 


At the time wherein my simple 
etory comm T had just returned 
from the office of one of the railroads, 
tay ore pons repen ectable, 
fully, for the r nsible, table, 
and, as times go, a tolerably well- 
ne custo, beams 

situation, I re isa reapect- 
able one, not exactly to the liking 
of 01 whe bat a few months before, 
dashed, in his own buggy, & pair of 
fut nags, down the Bloomingdale 
Inad—who eschewed any others than 
Foster's kids, sported diamond studs, 
and was throwing the bucks of the 
town into convulsions of envy with 
the of his waistcoats. 

these were mine, and yet I be- 
ame a brakeman, 

Of course, when I applied for tho 
situation—with a letter of introduc- 
tion from a former clerk of my 
father, now a3 wall ta do merchant in sown took 

care Toke my incipient moustache wit 
hat delicately white hand of mine, 

Ot course, I alluded incidentally to the former 
Greatness, or, to speak more correctly, to the former 
wealth of my family. 

Of course, I took it for ited, the man: 
‘wld not consent to debase'me by making me a 
os but would appoint me his private secre- 


Alas! the unromantic, matter-of-fact official, in- 
Read of shedding tears for my misfortunes—instead 
of endeavouring to soothe my lacerated feelings— 
‘canned me from head to foot, and said— 

“Well, yon are not exactly a chap we care to 
‘mploy, but as my friend Mr. Brown recommends 
70a, we'll try you. Come to-morrow morning ; and 
unind, young man, to be here at eight o'clock to a 


“Te 

y ? “Young man!” 
" And thie tome! Oh, how my blood boiled at the 
indignity 1 
J] Augustus Reginald, et cetera; for I shall not 
utter my peronymic in conncction with the brake 
(nthe rail—T to be called a “chap” by that insolent 
manager | 

Bat then, dear reader, did you ever live for 
onthe by sending up tne spout—or, in plain 
welsh, y depositing with the pawnbroker your 
Wel, Tage you ever come to your last shilling ? 
never mage you never did, and fervently pray you 
nt iand it is truly wonderful what a teacher of 
the 


ager and moderation is poverty. I accepted 


without a blush, my former acquaintances. 
Hardships—and those of a brakeman are neither 


If in| few nor light—strengthened my constitution, till 


finally, by dint of attention to my duties, and good 





“] OPENED THE POCKET-BOOK—IT WAS FULL OF DANK-NOTES,” 


conduct, { worked my way from the platform to the 
inside of the carriages; and sported the label with 
the legend “ guard,” with far more pride than I 
formerly did the best beaver of matchless manufac- 
ture. 


Tt 80 happened that my route was on a branch 
road of one of the greatest railways that ever 
enriched the country or beggared the stockholders ; 
and that I took board with a widow remarkable for 
nothing particular, unless it be fora pale, pretty, 
rather ead-looking niece—an orphan girl, who sup- 
pened herself in decency and comparative comfort 

exercising her trade of a milliner. 

At first, there was but little sympathy between 
the young lady and mysclf. She was silent, re- 
served—I, talkative and forward. 


To be sure we met seldom, namely, at su} 
week-days, and on Sunday only at meals; our 
pursuits on that day being of an opposite cha- 
racter; for, while I was poring over the co- 
Inmns of some trashy Sunday paper, she attended 
church, or a Sunday school, in which ehe was a 
teacher, 

One Sunday at dinner, Miss Kate mentioned that 
the Reverend Dr. M—— would preach in the after- 
noon in her charch, and asked me, with what I then 
construed into a sneer, whether I would not like to 
hear him. 

“I Miss Kate will permit me toaccompany her,” 
replied I, with a bow. : 

“With the greatest pleasure,” answered she, 
eagerly, a slight tint of the rose colouring for a 
moment her usually pale countenance. 

I thonght I never saw her s0 pretty; in fact, I 








happened, that when that little neatly-gloved hand 
came, by a natural sequence of position, within a 
few inches of where popular error places the heart, I 
almost heard its beating, and I am almost certain 
Kate must have felt it, though she denies it to this 
very day. 

As we entered the sacred edifice, the organ was 
already swelling its solemn notes under the skilful 
hand of the ormer. 

I bad not been within God’s house since the 
change of my fortunes, 

To be sure, at school I was made to attend divine 
service twice on every Sunday, and, during vaca- 
Hone, my mother insisted on my accompanying 

er. 
“For,” eaid ehe, “it was eo respectable; and 


fou must pay particolar attention to the 
Reverend Mr. Bo! ly’s pronunciation; it is so 
aristocratic.” 

But, since then, as I had to work hard six daysin 
the week, I thought I was entitled to a day's study 
of the papers, 

Yet, with all this, I was not naturally irreligious ; 
only, having been tanghe to consider religion as a 
mere matter of form, I shared with thousands the 
most pernicious sort of heathenism—the care for 


ny Ee tumeaaurtly the neglect 


higher in- 
teresta of my immortal soul. 


But when the first words of tho 
Episcopal service were uttered on 
that to me memorable Lord’s day, 
nen peoaleinea sonorous Acne of the 
loctor i to the congrega- 
tion the touching numbers, “The 
Lord is in His holy temple ; let all 
the earth keep silence before Him,” 
a of inexpressible tenderness 
an titude filled my heart; and 
now a remembered for the first me 

whom I ow preservat 
when, but a few ‘days before, our 
train met with an accident by which 
several lives were lost, while mince 
was saved, 

Then, I attributed it to chance; 
now, I’ knew it to be the work 
of my Maker's merciful provi 


dence. 

I shall not describe my esensa- 
tions during the service and the 
eloquent sermon that followed. 
I shall not describe them, not 
because I fear to worry my reader, 
but because these, being of the 
spirit, may be felt, but cannot be 
spoken. 

And when I incidentally glanced 
at my companion—when I saw the 
sincere fervour of her devotion, her 
face slightly flushed, her lips gently 
apart, her blue eyes confidingly, lovingly lifted 
up towards Heaven—I thought I never saw any- 
thing s0 lovely ! 

On our return home, we scarcely exchanged o 
word, and soon after dinner Kate withdrew to her 
own room; but the following Sunday, and many 
Sundays after, sunshine or rain, the little haul 
rested within my arm on our way to my 
young friend’s church — my church now, thank 


Who cares to read the story of love and court- 
ship of a railway guard and a millin 


er ? 

I do not intend to inflict it on you, kind reader— 
only just these few words you must grant me leave 
to say, that, on the Sunday of my firet communion, 
I asked Kate, calmly, collectedly, in all sincerity of 


on | heart, but without a shadow of romance, without 


falling on my knees, without even placing my hand 
on my waistcoat—to become my wife, and heard, 
with unspeakable delight, her “Yes,” as calmly, 
collectedly spokon, but with a look from those mild 
eyes, soft, yet full of intelligence, which left me no 
doubt of the sincerity with which this monosyllabic 
‘was uttered, 

Kate has scarcely ever been from her beautiful 
native village, and I set my heart on giving her a 
week's wedding-tour. 

I applied to the superintendent for leave of 
absence, and ‘was graffly answered, 

0 


Old Adam not being yet quite dead within me, 
for it is astonishing how hard it is to kill the an- 
cient gentleman, I gave a rather saucy retort toa 
saucy refusal, 
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One angry word followed another, till at last I 
was told that my services would not be required 
after the first of the following month. 

I came home that evening crest-fallen, depressed, 
almost despairing. 

I told Kate my troubles. 

She chided me. Oh! how gently, how tenderly, 
affectionately did she chide me! not for the loss of 
situation, but on account of my petulance, so in- 
consistent with the duty of a Christian. 

“We are not e0 badly off, after all,” said she, in 
conclusion. “You have a hundred ida in the 
bank—I have nearly fifty. Well if my Reginald 
will lend me his treasure, I shall take that little 
shop Mrs, Robinson wants to let, open a miHiner’s 
shop, and you may look, in the meantime, for some- 
thing to do.” 

And she smoothed my ruffled brow with a kiss. 

It was agreed. And I thought then, as I think 
now, how wretched, how forlorn is the condition of 
him who hath no loving woman for @ counsellor in 
the dark hour of a tri: 

I went the next morning cheerfully to my duty, 
The superintendent spoke to me as if nothing had 
happened. I even thought he felt sorry for words 
spoken in anger. 

I certainly had no ill-will toward him, yet I con- 
sidered that to respect our own dignity as men was 
perfectl reconcilable with our duty as Christians, 

, therefore, spoke to him respectfully, but without 


cringing. 
The thirtieth of the month, my last day on the 

toed, came. We reached our depot at the usual 
our. 


It was dark, and, after the passengers had landed, 
I took up a lantern to look for a memorandum-book 
Thad left in one of the carriages. 

On going into the first carriage, I struck some- 
thing soft with my foot. 

I looked down, and lifted up a large pocket-book. 

I opened it—it was full of bank-notes ! 

forgive me! 

a soonen furtively around to see if anybody eaw 
me 

Hastily as I counted the contents, I was sure 
there could be no less than a thousand pounds—but, 
nothing to denote the owner ! 

I do not think I have ever been a wicked mai 
I do believe that, had I found this money ere 
me a Christian, all the principles of moralit: 

chivalry, and that brilliant bauble, honour, would 
not have forced it out of my grasp; for it is as- 
tonishing how fall of sophistry are the mere moral 
doctrines—with what ease men of honour, who will 
shoot you from a respectable, gentlemanly distance 
of twelve are apt to forget their tailor’s or 
washerwoman’s bill. 

Now, with the exception of a moment’s wicked 
thought alluded to, I did not hesitate. 

I rushed into the nearest hotel, where I ex- 
ected strangers from our train the most likely to 
Bl Ps 

“ Any of you gentlemen lost anything ?” said 
asl entered the parlour. % 

Twenty hands were in an instant thrust into as 
many pocketa; but of these only one was found 


empty, 
ids pocket belonged to a muscular, athletic, 
bearded man, with a massive forehead and a fiery 


eye. 

Ho looked at me for a moment with an afr of as- 
tonishment, a smile playing on his beautifully 
chiselod mouth, 

“Why, young man,” said he, “TI have lost a trifle 
o between one and two thousand pounds, What 

en 

I handed him ihe pockct-book. 

He gazed at me ateadfastly, rubbed his eycs, and 
murmured, as if to himself— 

“Yes, it must be he.” 

There was a short silence, which to me became 
embarrassing ; and, fearing to stay longer lest I 
should be suspected of waiting for a reward, I bowed 
and left the room. 

The stranger followed me. 

“T have seen you before,” said he. “ Where did 
we ie ? Do you not remember having ever scen 
me 

“Not to my recollection,” was m: ly. 

“What is your namo?" peabes 

“ Augustus Reginald.” 

I dropped entirely my family surname with the 
full consent of iy wife. 





2" ingnired my interlocutor, 
ation, “You have another name. 
For God's sake, do not trifle with my feelings !” 


1 told him. ° 

He grasped my hand ; tears started to his eyes. 
He made a gesture as if about to speak. 

Then, perceiving that «a group had gathered 
around us, he checked himself—only desiring the 
vautter to shuw us to a private parlour, whither he 
vd the way, desiring me to follow. 


As soon as we were left alone, my strange, new 
acquaintance, after giving me another long stare, 
inquired— 

“ Are you the son of the late John William B—— 
of Cheapside ?” 

“Tam” 


“Have you a sister ?” 

“T had one; but have not heard of her for many 
years, nor do I know whether she is dead or alive.” 

“She married beneath her station in society,” 
said the stranger, with a slight irony in his voice, 
“did she not?” 

“T was told so,” replied I, scarcely able to sup- 
press a laugh as I looked upon the word “Guard” 
on my cap. “But, sir,” I added, “it would not 

m me to make this charge against her.” 

“There is humiliation of pride with a vengeance,” 
answered my companion, laughing, with that 
hearty laugh which is the exclusive attribute of 
whole-souled men. ‘Just wait a moment, Brother 
Reginald,” added he, and left me puzzled, and not 
able to make anything out of it. 

In a few minutes my new acquaintance returned, 
leading a matronly, but still handsome lady. The 
next moment my long-lost sister sobbed tears of joy 
on my bosom. 

Need I tell more? My newly-found brother-in- 
law was a specimen of that race of men, of purely 
English stamp, who make themselves—who know 
no other patronage than their own industry, per- 
eeverance, and indomitable will. 

Mr. Mason, for that is my brother-in-law’s name, 
after his marriage and repudiation by my father, 
sailed with his bride to California. 

There, by hard labour in the mines, coupled with 
@ spirit of invention, he accumulated a consider- 
able fortune. Then, opening in San Francisco, 
a.tore, he tenfold increased his wealth, and now 
returned to enjoy, in his native country, the otium 
cum dignitate to which his life of hardships and 
unremitting labour entitled him. 

Having broken all connection with his former 
home, he knew nothing of the misfortunes of our 
family, “Else,” said he, while relating his story, 
“they would not have happened, if it had cost me 
my last pound !” 

On reaching England, and finding that his 
wife's parents were dead, he put an advertisement 
in the papers that, “If Augustus Reginald Etcetera 
will apply to Messrs. watem and Catchem, 
Bolleitors, te will hear of something to his advan- 

2. 

ut, as I seldom, if ever, read the advertising 
columns ; as I dropped my family name, and as my 
former acquaintances knew nothing of my where- 
abouts, I owed this happy meeting to chance, and, 
let me add, with honest pride, my integrity, 

How my Kate laughed and cried, and laughed 
again, when I told her the story; how my hearty 
brother-in-law hugged her; how my dear sister 
kissed and fondled her; how the old Californian 
swore—he has broken himself of swearing since— 
that Kate would make his wife’s bonnet for our 
wedding ; how she did make it; how he paid her 
one thousand pounds for it; how he bought me a 
house for the like sum, and stocked for me a 
shop, with a milliner’s counter on the opposite side 
of the same ; how he made Katy blush at the wed- 
ding: break taat 5 how we had a trip to Scotland 
without asking any superintendent for a leave of 
absence ; how our two boys and a girl shout with 
joy when Uncle Ben Mason comes to see us—all 
these, properly, have nothing to do with my story: 
but this has, for it is its marrow :— 

“That he who believeth, and liveth up to his 
faith, will find his reward, even here below.” 

After that I left the line; what I am now doing 
is known to you all. 

e 2 . e * e 

“That was a slice of good luck, meeting your 
brother just at that moment,” obscrved Swisher, 

“Tt was,” replied Mr. Brown, the ex-guard. 

“@Qentlemen, I think Mr. Brown has duly quali- 
fied himeelf,” said the Antiquary, 

“ He bas,” was the general response. 

“Then, sir, you are lawfully elected into this 
society, the meetings of which are held here. Bir, 
I drink your health.” 

Every one else imitated good Mr. Molesworthy’s 
example, and as soon as the new member re- 
turned thanks, the company broke up. 

(To be continued.) 
oe 

AT a session of the Massachusctta House one 
day, a little bald-headed man, with 2 amall voice, 
interrupted the business with a persistent squeak of 
“Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker !” till, finally gaining 
the floor, he piped out tremulously :—‘“ Mr. 
Spe-e-ker, I want ter announce the death of Pelitia 
Parkins. Brother Parkins departed this world yes- 
terday, full of the fear of the Lord, and dropsy of 
the chist.” 





The Boys of Englund Letter Tarita 


No 4..—From Harry Hamilton to Frank Fairleigh. 

MY DEAR FRANK,—I am bursting with important sew 
which, of course, I must at once divulge from my bosim { 
that of my bosom friend. If I don’t, I'll havo no bowom: 
all. Its fragments will be shot in a thousand different 4 
rections. You know what a Random Rooket I am, 0 yo 
will excuse this odd style of introdaction. 

Lought to write this letter in German, for erelong—tha 
is, in about six weeks’ time—I'm off to Germany, the Alp 
&o. The matter concerns, or may concern, you. So 
have @ double reason for writing to you. Bat I ma 
collect at once my brains and the facts within a small com 
pass. Now to business. 

Iam to go to school no more, and I suppose yon wii 
receive this only a day or two before you finally lean 
school. But my father thinks that I had better not go tj 
to Oxford for a year. My name has been for some tim 
down on the books at Exeter, your father's and my father’ 
old college, so I may enter on residence any term I choose 
I am to go to Germany in the interval, to travel for six 
months, and then stay at Heidelberg for the remainder, to 
read Roman Law. And who, of all people im the world, do 
you think is going with us—I onght to have said me? Bat 
wait a minute and you will see. It is your old tutor, Mr. 
Begbie. 

Bot first, you are to come to us instead of going to your 
own home whenever you leave old Thomson's, (Excue 
my irreverence, which, I know, will ehock you, knowing 
your devotion to your beloved paragon of pedagogue 
Dear Frank, I cannot help it if my bump of reverence is 
not so large as yours. 

It is settled that you are to eome to us. For, two boars 
ago, mamma rcocived a letter from your mother, accepung, 
on behalf of herself and your sister, an invitation to spend 
afew weeks; it having been, of coursc, explained to her 
that you come too. 

Then as to Germany, papa writes by this post to your 
mother somothing about some arrangements which he bas 
made, subject to her approval (and, of coarse, your sinc. 
tlon), about placing you {n a good mercantile office, and alr 
asking her permission to eend you with Mr. Begbie an 
myself up the Rhine, é&c., &c. 

I shall not now go further into this, as wo eball hare 
plenty of opportunity of talking over this when I welcome 
you to Birchfield Square next Saturday. My fatter, 
mother, and Carrie unite with me in kindest rogards, av! 
will all be delighted to sec you. 

Meanwhile, I am your old cemnys a 

P, &—Yon're coming to London at acapital time, Neti 
wook there arc both the boat-race, and the pablic echoole’ 
cricket matches at Lord's, all of which we sball withost 
failattend. Shan’t we, old fellow ? 

ag 


MARRIAGE OUTRIGHT. 


Fnow an old Carolina periodical we clip an anecdote, 
that happily illustrates the customs of the period, 
when physical force was the tribunal before which 
all questions were brought for arbitrament :— 
win one of the upper counties of North Carolins, 
a young fellow by the name of Ben Sykes, bad 
courted a fair one for eome yeare, but either was not 
ready or willing, as he never came to the point. a 
7 ke last she got mad, and declared she woul 
marry Bill Patterson if he ever courted her agai. 
“Bill, hearing of this, went, and once more pat 
in his claim ; but he was a sourvy fellow in some 
things, and neither dad nor mam was willing. d 
“So he eeerctly gocs to R——, gets a Mioence, am 
that night they made off for a Gretna squire. ald 
“On their road to happiness, however, who sho " 
they meet but Ben Sykes. He got an inkling © 
what was going on, and when he met them, he 
understood how the case lay. 3 is 
“ Bally,’ says he, ‘I have fooled with you, ti 
a fact, and I am sorry for it. But if you sti Pe 
me to Bill Patterson, just say eo, and 1 eG 
him a thrashing, take his licence, and make Moody 


marry us to-night.’ Ben 
«The old love was too strong for the new. ae 
gave Bill athrashing, took his gal, and (what. 





hated most) his licence, which cost him s° 
cents, and was off with his plunder to Moods. 

“phe old squire did not se well understand he 
one man could be marricd in virtue of a Jie 
granted to another. 

“Ben said he did not himself unde 
quibbles, but this he knew, that unless he 
(the squire) would ketch it too. 

“The hint was cnongh for Moody, who, 
more ado, pronounced them mau and wife. 
our mountain correspondent.” 


stand [aw 
did it, be 
withoot 
Bosays 


Correspondence. 
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Communications to be addressed to the Editor, MR. 


0 Al 
Epwin J. Busrt, 178, Fleet Street, B.C. 








We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
medical advice in the columns of this Journal. 


¢,¢ Numerous letters stand over for replies, As a rule we 
‘cannot undertake to answer oar Correspondents in ashorter 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


+49 Correspondents who wish to receive replies by 
eer ondents fhe ah te tea ewedispens “YPM 





Ione Nazson.—(1.) You can only become a midshipman by 
‘nudying at the Royal Naval College. (2.) The influence 
required Is the nomination of a flag officer, or one of the 
lor's of the Admiralty. (3.) Moncy cannot purchase & 
position tu the Royal Navy. (4.) A fleutenant’s Influence 
‘would not be much use, unless he happened to be on very 
good terms with some one of saperior rank. 

Bist Bor.—(1.) We cannot decide yet how many numbers 
there will be in the ** Gipsy Boy.” “(2.) The other tale you 
mention hag already coine to a conclusion. | (3.) From 
fteen to twenty scenes for the Panoraina, besides the 
sicets of moveablo figures. (4.) Your writing ‘would hardly 
do es a lawyer's office. The letters should be more roundly 
sbaped. 

Wist AUsTRALIAN.—To obtain the kind of situation you 
require, apply to oneof the large London or Liverpool ship- 
owners. Searcely any examination, except in writing and 
accounts, would be necessary, as you would havo nuthing to 
do but keep the accounts of the vessel. Your handwriting 
is geod, and would suit. 

Narta.c(L.) A short-sighted person would scarcely be 
Vkely to obtain any position in the merchant navy. (2.) 
We cannot give you any medical advice. Consult @ pro- 
fecéonal occulist. (8.) We certainly ‘don't think you 
thick-headed, for your sensible, well-written letter shows 
you are not, 

Cli THe Aka GrawD.—It is not known yet where the 
Tors of ENGLAND Life-Boat will be stationed. We should 
advise you not to bathe so frequently. 

Tarvatrax No. 5.—See answer to “ West Australian.” 
Such sitvations can only be obtained from the shipowners. 
‘The salary s a matter for private arrangement between 
the contracting parties. 

AStexpi Youxe Grant.—You must leave your growth to 
natore, though there is a chance or your shooting up five 
orsix inches before you reach the age of nineteen. Your 
writing would do well for a city warchouse. 

81x BaD.— Apply to some shipowners in Liverpool. Insomo 
ships you would have to pay a heavy premium, in others 
only Asmall one. Wo fancy you woilld become captain in 
_amerchant ship soonest. 

ExcLanp.— The questions you ask rcs} the band of the 

1 by the band-inaster. 





tiny 





wards, could be best answere: 

We should advise you to send him a letter, which, no doubt, 
ke will be courteous enough to answer. 

4 Lovaa.—You can get married at arcgistry office without 
foing tochurch. Sach marriages are perfectly legal. Or 
Soa can be married without going to church by special 
cence from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

A Tetgorapn Cusax (Downham) mast held his newsagent 
responsible. The plates were all supplied correctly from 
oar office, 

A. Vincent must appl 
tien a3 to his 


at some herald’s office for informa- 
family. Try Mr. Cullcton, Cranbourn 





our bookseller to try and xet the book you 
irons is London agents. “We fancy it is uut of 
ough. 


Ifvour lungs are wexk, wo should certainly advise 
3 ve up wind instrnments, or, at all events, play 
ery little, Your writing ix good. 

Yate Pa.—The young man, being under age, cannot be 
sued in this case, but bis parents or guardiaus may be 
Hoceeded azainst for damazes, 

A.W. G, (Citdiff.—You had better endeavour to get & 

on board some ship, and work your passage out. 

auzgest no other plan. 

Dervxon. Your lines entitled “ Apzi] Showers,” 

are declined with thanks. 

Dovw W, Sime, 12th Lancers.— You stand as good a chanee 

else of winning a prize, ie eaten aa as 

-DaY. - Christ's Hospitai, commonly called the Blae- 
Coat School. 2 

Kixc of Tug ScuooL.—We shall advertise in all the Journals 
when the prizes are to b y. 

A Rrcrran Sv lides, and the play of 
“Tom Darl exclusive of carriage, 

.—Your writin ts good, aud suitable for any 
merchant's or lawyer's office. 

AN Actor.—The author of the story reserves to himself all 
rizhts of stage a ‘aptation. 

TtxT.—Wo know of nu office where the writing you speak 
cforms the sole requireinent. 

Jouuity.—Your writing needs considerable improvement 
lefure being ft for either business. 

FW. Phasker, — You will find no dificulty in_ procuring 
the Bors or ENOLAND at Boston, in Lincoinshire. 

Pac Pay,—sce answer to * Tom Lester.” 

Drweuixe.—The * Gipsy Boy ” is not finished, 
















ccan 
Cuantes 
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‘i A Miss Lucy advertises in a newspaper that she 

is of good birth and education, and is willing to 
marry an editor, believing herself able to support 
one,” 

An old lady in England kept her coffin in her 
tom for five years, and when she died the other day 
shy couldn’t be got into it. The carpenter hadn't 
calculated for dropsy. 

AT no moment of difficulty does a husband, 
knowing his own utter helplessness, draw 80 
closely to his wife's side for comfort and assistance 
aawhen he wants a button sewed on his shirt- 
collar, 

ALApy, well known for her liberal support of 

Ws charitics, was ealled on by a poor woman, 
Gmertly solicited a dispensury tieket. ‘The 
of course, inquired the nature of the ailment 
for which medical aid was required, ‘The woman 
Teplied that she didn’t know; she felt very bad 
allover; but that Mr. Bun. the Seripture rea 
told her yesterday aa how ehe bad got uw stune 
her heart. 
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GRAND GIFTS! GRAND GIFTS! 
\ THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 


of 
OLD AND MODERN LONDON, 
from the 


BANKS OF THE THAMES. 


An Original and Illustrated Reoord of Historical and 
Bocial Hventa, introducing many novel and startling 
cscs which will amuse and instruct our Readers, young 


i The Views will consist of 


Historical and Celebrated Buildings. 
OUR STARTING POINT WILL BB 

FIRST SCENE.—GEEENWICH HOSPITAL, with 
‘MOVEABLE Ships, Boats, and tho Man-of-war, “ Vic- 
tory,” bearing the body of Nelson. 

SECOND SCENE.—TRAITOR'S GATE, TOWER OF 
LONDON, with MOVEABLE Boats, and a Barge con- 
veying the Princess Hlisabeth, Bir Thomas Wyatt, and 
Captain Brett to the Tower. 

THIRD SCENE.—THE CUSTOM HOUSE, with MOVE- 
ABLE Figures, representing the Thames Police in pursuit 
of River Pirates. 

FOURTH SCENE. —BILLINGSGATE MARKET.— 
Arrival of the Fish and Oyster Boate, MOVEABLE 
Bhipa, &o. 

FIFTH SCENE.— SOMERSET HOUSE, time 1740. 
MOVEABLE Boata, Soldiers, &c., in pursuit of Jacobites. 
Fight on the Thames. 

SIXTH SCENE.—FAIR ON THE THAMES, during 
the Groat Frost of 1709, showing the Booths, Shows, &c. 
‘This Scene, when built up, will represent a perfect 
Model of the Fairon the Thames. 

SEVENTH SCENE.—OLD WHITEHALL, with MOVE- 
‘ABLE Figures, and the State Barge, with King Charles1., 
and his Courtlers passing ! 

EIGHTH SCENE.—HOUSE OF LORDS, WESTMIN- 
STER.—Grand MOVSABLB Procession of the Lord 
Moyor’s Show by Water. Time, 1847. 

NINTH SCENE.—LAMBETH PALACE.—MOVBABLE 
Figures. Archbishop Laud being conveyei prisoner to 
Lambeth Palace. 

TENTH SCENE.—THE PENITENTIARY PRISON, 
MILLBANK.—MOVEABLE Figures. Pursuit and cap- 
ture of a Cenvict by the Thames Police. 

ELEVENTH SCENE. — VIEW OF HAMMERSMITH 
during the great Boat-race. Large MOVEABLE Figures 
representing the Oxford and Cambridge crews, boata, &0. 

TWELFTH SCENE.—PALACE OF HENRY VIII. AT 
RICHMOND, with MOVEABLE Figures engaged in a 
Water Tournament. 

{THIRTEENTH SCENE. - VIEW OF WINDSOR CAS- 
TLE AND ETON COLLEGE, with grand MOVEABLE 
Procession of the Scholars by Water. 


And nameroas other Scenes, which we have not space to 
describe. 


The First and Second Scenes, with Sheets 
Figures, were given with Nos. 185 a: 
Boys ov ENGLAND. 

ANOTHER SHEET THIS WEEK, 


Moveable 
186 of the 


IMPORTANT. 


‘With the above will be given the BOYS OF BNGLAND 
LECTUKE BOOK, containing a fall description of each 
building, and an historical account of the principal events 
with which the Moveable Figares are associated ; making 
the above Grand Gifts HOME AMUSRMENT AND INSTRUC- 
TION FOR FATNER AND SON. 


NOTICE. 


STAGES of a Novel construction, with fall directions 
for exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. 


THE SCENES AND FIGURES 
FOR THB 
GRAND PANORAMA, 
Beautifully Coloured, 
Can be had by order of your Newsagent only. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND CRICKET 
SCORING SHEET, 
For the use of 
SCHOOLS AND CLUBS. 


Prize One Penny ; or, One Dozen by Post from our Office 
for ‘Tenponce. 


Office, V3, Fleet Str 














vt, London. 





NEW STORY. 


In No, 196 (publishod Juno 14) of the YOUNG MEN OF 
GRBAT BRITAIN commenced a New Story of intense in- 
terest, entitled, 


THE FALSE GUIDE; 
QR, TRAVELLERS AND BRIGANDS. 
By the Author of “ Tom pasixa,” “THE PRESS-GANG,” 


Koeryone should read it. 
KING ARTHUR, 


AND 
THE KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. 
The whole of this 


BEAUTIFUL PLAY 
will be 
PRESENTED GRATIS WITH THE 
“BOYS OF THE WORLD,” 
And will consist of 


SIXTEEN LARGE SHEETS OF SCENES, 
CHARACTERS, SIDE WINGS, FOOT 
PIECES, é0,, &0. 


Also a New Play Book, written by one of the beet 
Dramatic Authors of the day, 


WILL BE PRESENTED GRATIS. 


VOL. VII. OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND, 
Fall of Mognificent Engravings and Thrilling 
‘ales, ts 


The Most Splendid Book of the Season. 
Handsomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth. Price 4s., 
or by Post, 4s, 6d. 
NOW RBADY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VII, 
Price One Penny. 











NOTICE. 
“YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN” 
AND 


“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 


GUIDE-BOOKS, 
Price Twopence each ; post free, Threepence. 

1, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GYM- 
NASTICS, 

2. QUIDE-BOOK FOR WALKING, RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, &c. 

8. GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 

4, GUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING. 

5. GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. 

6. GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING. 

Every Young Man and Boy who is anxious for good 
health should purchase these Manuals, the best and sim- 
plest ever issued. 

ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CASES FOR BINDING. 

Subecribers are requested to observe that Oases for Bind- 
ing the “ NIGHT-GUARD” and “ ALONB IN TH PIRATES’ 
LAIR” can be had of the Booksellers for 8d., or 9d. post 
free; and for “ RUPERT DREADNOUGHT” for 1s., or post 
free, 18. 2d. The Volumes of the above Works can also be 
had ‘et the following prices :— 

“Alone in the Pirates’ Lair,” bound in green and gould, 
Je. 9d. ; or, 28, post free. 
The “ Night-Guard,” bound in green and gold, 2a; or, 
post free, 2s, 8d. 


“ Rupert Dreadnought,” bound in blue and gold, 48, ; or, 
poet free, 4s, 6d. 





ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


PART XLII. 
OF THE “BOYS OF ENGLAND” 


18 NOW READY, 
Price 6d. ; or, Post free from our office, Td, 


TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM HOME, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN 


‘Weekly Numbers, price ld., and Monthly 
Parts, price 4d. 


‘Tho paper, printing, and picturce will be of the very best 
description, and a very large enle is anticipated. 


Nos. Land 2 READY THIS DAY. 
NOW READY, — 
No. 10 of 


CHEVY CHASE; 


or, 
THE BATTLE ON THE BORDER. 














Order of your Bookseller # UHEVY CHASE.” 


WAT TYLER; 


OR, “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 
An Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times. 
By the Author of * Causor THe Comic,” * RoBIN 





Hoop,” &c, 
—+— 
CHAPTER VIL. 
‘The rebels spend an agreeable hour 
In eecing the lions in the Tower. 
TYLER “ didn't 
go west of Temple 
Bar;” in the first 
place, because it 
wasn’t built, and 


secondly, because he 
kept to the East end 
of London. 

The rebels first of 
all made for the 
Tower, then only 

uarded by a detach- 
ment of the awkward 
squad, and a body of 
archers under each 
arch-way. 

When they heard 


approach, these sol- 
diers were so stricken 
with fear that their 
teeth chattered like a 
band of castanets. 

But, plucking up courage when they saw the 
enemy were only about twenty times their number 
(which must have been very encouraging), they 
determined to stick to the defence like bricks, But 
what availed it against Tyler’s victorious host? 
‘They were determined to go in and win, or know 
the reason why. 

Riding his magnificent war-donkey up to the 
main gate, Tyler let them know he was there by 
giving a double rat-tat with his ponderous hammer. 

The governor, Lord Legge, cautiously peeping 
out of an upper window, beheld these visitors with 
great dismay. 

The safest plan was to speak them fair. 

“My good people,” he said, “ you’ve come to the 
wrong shop. But don’t apologize ;:it’s only a 
mistake., There are plenty of very nice public- 
houses in the next street ; so please turn tail and be 
off as quickly as convenient, and oblige yours 
truly.” 

“It won't do,” cried Tyler ; we mean to come in 
and stand no nonsense,. If you don't lower the 
drawbridge in the twinkling of a cabbage leaf, and 
let us enter, it won't be good for your health.” 

“O Lor’! They look as if they mean it too,” 
cried his lordship, to his chum, the Master of the 
Mint and Treasuryr “We shan’t be able to hold 
cut against. them, so I vote we both slip out the 
back way, and then get the soldiers to open the 





sates.” 
one Right you are,” responded the Lord Treasurer. 
“Go on, I'll be after you.” 


And while Legge’s /egs carried him away as fast 
as he could, though his knees kept knocking almost 
as loudly as Tyler at the gate, the other knowing 
oflicial opened the royal treasure chests, and, loaded 
himself with as much gold as he conld possibly 
carry, 

Of course he did this out of pure loyalty, so as to 
save his majesty from being robbed. But history 
relates that he jammed the money so tightly into 
his pockets that he never could get it out again, so 
was obliged to stick to it himself. 

As soon as all the principal officials had safely 
bolted, the guard wn-bolted the principal gates to 
tho impatient rebels, who, had they been kept wait- 
ing much longer, would have done something des- 
perate, .As it was, in they rushed with a shout like 
a couple of dozen thunder-claps, all going at once, 
brandishing their weapons, and pushing and 
“scrouging ” cach other in their eagerness to enter. 
The da threw down their arms and took to their 
leqs, impressed with the belie€ that if they didn’t 
cut off themselves, their heads soon would be. 

© Hurrah !" shouted Tyler ; “ victory again. We 
are having a run of luck. Now we're in the Tower 
we'll make it-our chief fortress, and stand out 
against all the king’s horses and all the king's 
men !” 

“We'll seize the suits of armour!” cried Jack 
Straw. 

“ And the weapons !” added Hob Carter. 

“ But, I say, there’s something better than that,” 
suggested Father Ball. “Upstairs there are the 
crown jewels and all the Regalia !” 


of the dread foes’ | P 
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Bravo! to the jewel 


“By Joye! so they are. 
room !” cried everybody. 

And in their-hurry to get to the coveted treasure, 
there was 

“Such a getting upstairs'as I never did see!"* 

They tumbled over each other like ninepins, and 
nobody who fell stopped to pick himself up again, 
but kept right-on like a sky-rocket. 

‘The crown-room was guarded only by two bobbies, 
and who hadn’t time to escape, though they had un- 
fastened the glass case where the royal treasure was 
deposited. They were thus ina tolerably desperate 
case themselves. In fact, they gave themselves up 
for lost entirely, 

5 Tyler, however, ordered that they shouldn’t be 

urt. 

He merely had them dropped out of window on 
to the paved yard underneath as gently as if they 
had been his own brothers, 

Everybody’s eyes were now fixed upon the royal 
treasure. 

There it was, the crown of England, the sceptre, 
the great globe itself, the order of St. George, and 
also of St. Jingo, in diamonds and rubies, flashing 
and sparkling, so that it was impossible to look at 
them without winking, with one eye, at least. 

“Oh, my wig!” exclaimed Tom Miller, “this is 
something like a pri Wouldn’t my uncle, the 
awnbroker, come down heavy for this Tot v 
“Tl come down heavy on you,” cried Tyler, “ if 
you don’t let it alone, low, my men, here we are 
in possession of the crown of England—not to keep, 
mind, but to hold in trust till we get our rights. 
We'll just let Hing. Richard_know that, until he 
gives us another Charter of Liberty, at least twice 
as big as Magna Charter, and three times as easy 
to understand, he don’t have his crown back. Sup- 
pose we carry it about upon a donkey truck, so that 
everybody might know our success ?” 





“QYLEK FELT LIKE A LION HIMSELF, AND 
DIDN'T CARE,” 


“But I say, look here,” suddenly suggested 
Father Ball, “ sup} we stick it on the head of our 
gallant leader, ‘T: er, and crown him king——” 

“ King of London,” added Will Lister. 

“Yes, and king of trumps, too,” replied Bill; 
“king of hearts, king of diamonds—here's a splendid 
brilliant one—and king of spades, and hearts into 
the bargain |” 

“ Agreed, agreed ! Tyler for ever !’? echoed every- 


y- 
And before Tyler could object—which he didn’t— 
Father Ball put the crown on his head, the sceptre 
in one hand, the globe and cross in another, flun 
the orders round his neck, and then they all hoiste 
him on their shoulders, and the general shout was— 

“Hurrah for Wat Tyler, the king of us all !” 

So they marched on their victorious way. 

They ransacked the armoury of the ‘Power, till 
every rebel was well rigged out in the very best 
suits of mail. 

They seized all the valuables left, walked into the 
pantries (and walked into the provisions also), and 
set all the prisoners in the deep dungeons free. But 
in doing this, they let out one or two prisoners that 
were a good deal better kept in, for on unfastening 
a lower door, out rushed a couple of fierce and 
tremendous lions; for you know they used to keep 
lions in the Tower then, and they were washed in 
public regularly on the Ist of April. 

Among them was the original lion and unicorn 
that fought for the crown; and the former, seeing 
now the crown upon ‘Tyler's head, rushed up to him 
in the most loyal fury. 

Many of his men took to flight; but Tyler, who 
felt that he himself was the real lion of the day, 
didn’t care for any other lion, whether red, white, or 
blue. 





So, when the animal flew at him with a roar, his 
jaws opening like a yawning cavern, our hero just 
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ked. his gigantic hammer into his mouth. Th 
lion snapped at it viciously, and down came hi: 
teeth, and he was fixed fast beyond the possibility 
of getting rid of it again. 

In vain he stood on his hind legs, and danced in 
the excess of his fury. In vain he wagged his tail 
in anything but a waggish manner. In vain he tried 
to claw out the hammer with his long nails. It wai 
so far fixed in his throat, that he couldn’t either 
swallow it or bring it up! 

So he lay down and rolled, and wished himeelf in 
Jericho. as a 

Meanwhile, his companions a slight 
skirmish with the other invaders. we 

Jack Straw punished one lion by tying a kettle ti 
his tail. Billy Cock ingeniously polished off’ tha 
third by fixing his head in a bag. The unicorn, « 
much more peaceful animal, also a polar bear, twa 
monkeys, anda tame alligator, in fact, all the To 
menagerie being let loose at the same time, added: 
the confusion, and it took a long time before they’ 
were all caught and fastened up again. This was 
“walking in the Zoo” with a vengeance, 

And now behold the victorious army marching 
into the city. 

Wat Tyler was stili the most conspicuous figure 
in the vast gathering. 

He had ingeniously fixed the crown on outside of 
his tall hat, tied the hammer and sceptre together 
into one weapon, and in the other hand held the 
globe and cross; besides this he had a most gorge- 
ous robe of office, and the trappings of his donkey 
were of the most resplendentest Kind. 

The lord mayor, Sir William Walworth, was 
quite jealous of the majestic appearance of this 
rebel cavalcade, which quite the shine out of 
his own show. 

Putting himself at the head of the whole police 
force, together with some of the watch, he repaired 
to the entrance of the city, and, armed with his 
mace—which could do almost as much in the 
smashing way as Jem Jace himself—he waited for 
Wat ‘Tyler. 

“Unmitigated rapscallion, be off !” he exclaimed, 
as Tyler came vp; “you're like a bad shilling, and 
can’t pass.” 

“No, not like a bad shilling, but like a good 
sovereign,” answered the king of trumps, pointing 
to his crown, which, when the lord mayor saw, he 
nearly fainted with indignation, 

“Look out. I'm the king of the castle. Getout, 
you——” 

“Oh, this insolence is too much,” cried the. lord 
mayor, trying to revive himself with eau de cologne. 
“ Villain f ’tis I that’s King of the City, under my 
suzerain, Richard the Second, who, of course, stands 
first. But to have my dignity insulted like this, 
really is, upon my word——” f 

Tyler was just about to request him politely tv 
shut up, when up galloped one of the king’s Fami’y 
Heralds, who made periodical visits to the city, witht 
a Dispatch from his majesty saying that he would 
meet the rebels at the St. Katherine’s Docks, to herr 
their demands, and see if something could not le 
done to set things square, 7 

“ Agreed,” said Tyler, after consulting his pale. 
“We're ready to meet him anywhere, even in the 
lane when the clock strikes ‘nine, if convenient. 
Come along, we'll turn back.” : 

So they passed by the Bank of England, on their 
way to the bank of the river. 5 

Meanwhile, the king had been made acquainted 
with the pretty games the insurgents were carrying 
on 


The return of his brother’s army in defeat was 4 
great blow to him, blow’d if it wasn’t ; but when he 
heard that the rebels had broken into the Tower, he 
naturally broke out into a ¢ower-ing rage. 

“Saddle my very swiftest steed 1” he cried, “and 
T'll go and talk to these varlets myself ina style 
that will astonish them. No, upon second thoughts, 
T'll go by water. What a pity it is that steam isn't 
invented. it would be ever s0 much quicker.” 

So, having sent his messenger on before, the king 
set out for Wapping, in order, if necessary, to give 
a whopping to the rebels. f 

He embarked in his barge—not a coal , but 
one so glistening with gold, you would have ought 
that instead of only one sovereign in it, there wer 
8,000 at least. 

He was attended by the Duke of Debtford, the 
Earl of Fleet Street, Lord Underdundreary, 1!” 
Marquis of Peckham Rye, and a lot more noble swe!l® 
of the Court. 

Of course there were a good many armed wich 
well, and the boat was rowed by “ jolly young water” 
men,” picked men who won Doggett's Coat 90° 
Badge regularly every year, 

(To be continued, Commenced in No, 184) 


‘With this week’s Number is given the Third Scene and Third Sheet of Moveable Figures for the Boys of England Panoram 
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“DOWN 1 FELL.”’ 


~ JOE STERLING: Why, since I had performed the most terrible 
| nt OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE part of the bargain, did I object to let him in so 
" : a = *| that it might be completed ? 
mg ii | Br TAME GREER WOOD, z For a mighty good reason, as the reader is 
j U Author of “ Jack Sreprast,” “ Water Ticens,” &. | already aware. 
HR - . As well as my life, I had to save the “ priceless 
CHAPTER IX.—(continued). fortune” with whieh the penitent aa dying 


robber had endowed me. 

But how? 

Here I was caged in the topmost room of a 
house five stories in height. 

It was night. 


No wonder that my behaviour was so inex- 
plicable to him. 

He had heard the pistol shot, and there un- 
mistakably was the blood weiling owt under the 
door to where he stood, 
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The only outlet besides the door was the 
narrow window. 

The only outlook was the dark water of the 
river flowing sixty fect below. 

And all the while I was casting about me, be- 
wildered and panic-stricken, Aaron Doomstone 
was not idle. 

Finding his own strength insufficient, he had 
dragged up from the room below some ponderous 
weight, and, swearing hideous oaths, he kept 
ramming at the dvor with it. 

: But, as before mentioned, the bolts were mas- 
sive, and held staunchly. 

How long they would be able to resist an 
assault so vigorous it was impossible to say. 

e you ! you tevil’simp! I vill cheat 
the hangman of his vork, ven I get you!” 
shrieked the infuriated Jew, through the key- 
hole. “TI vill grill you on the fite !” 

__ Suddenly it occurred to me what I had seen 
in the cupboard when Samson Tuff directed me 
to search there for the saw. 

The coil of rope hanging against the wall! 

Slender of make, but tough as iron wire, 
doubtless it had been made to assist such men as 
the Golden Glazier in the pursuit of their 
nefarious occupations, 

Unhooking it from the wall, I rapidly told it 
out to see the length of it, and if it would reach 
from the window to the river, 

Was it sixty feet long? 

No ; little more than half sixty. 

Aaron Doomstone, still battering at the door, 
and peeping through the keyhole between whiles, 
saw what I was at. 

“Ha, ha! You vill hang yourself young mur- 
derer, eh ?” he exclaimed. “ You vill cheat me 
as well as the hangman ! 
young friend, or I vill baulk you.” 

I answered him not a word. 

I had enough else to do. 

Mounting the table that stood under the win- 
dow, I cautiously opened it and looked down, 

It looked hopelessly, cruelly deep. 

Smaller evem than the stars overhead looked 
the twinkling lamps below whose light was 
reflected in the L) water. 

Moreover, my rope would reach little more 
tBan half the depth. 

But I made one cheering discovery. 

Before the windows of the second-floor was a 
baleony, as was the ancient fashion with river- 
side private houses. 

‘Was my rope long enough to reach this ? 

It was very doubtful, but it was my only 
chance ane I resolved to risk it. 

First, however, to secure the mysterious gi 
that had been bequeathed to me, oe 

Bow?! was the question. 

J had no jacket, and the pockets of my 
trensexs were fretted into holes long ago, 

Stay, there waa the dead man’s moncy-bag ! 





His , tikewise ; but I did not want that. 
ieee nes sort of money that I was inclined 
442 that I wanted was the bag. 


Great, indeed, must have been Aaron Doom- 


stone’s amazement when, in my rate haste, 
I took the bag by the corners asd k out its | 
contents, 


Sixty sovereigns, at least, ringing and spinning 
over the floor. 

He paused in the midat of his hammering and 
8 ing to listen to the delicious music. 

Bat if bia amazoment was great to hear this 
pouring out and wasting of gold as though it were 
of no more account than water, what must it 
have been when, through the key-hole, he was 
make acquainted with my next operation ? 

When he saw me busily tying one ‘end of the 
Tope to a stout stanchion in the wall by the open 
window ! 

It was as though all of a sudden my real de- 
sign had dawned on him. 

He absolutely yelled in his fury, and dashed 
against the door as a newly-caught wild beast 
dashes against the iron bars of his cage. 

He wasted no more of his breath in swearing. 

Thud ! thad! thud! 

He had but one object ; to beat the door in, 

He would do it, too. 

If the besieged door did not yield at the bolts 
it would at the hinges, was very certain, 

T expedited my movements, 


Make haste, my goot | 





The precious bag I slung round my neck with 
a bit of string and tucked it in at the waistband 
of my trousers. 

Suddenly I heard one of the bolts yield with 
a crash. 

A moment’s delay and I should be too late. 

Leaping on to the table I cast the rope out 
into the darkness, and clutching at my end of it 
for dear life backed my legs and body out of the 
window. 

Another moment and I was launched. 

It was an awfully close shave ! 

Barely was my head below the window sill 
when I heard the remaining bolt go, and the 
door bang hard against the wall. 

Heard Aaron Doomstone hurry to the 
window. 

Felt him shake the rope where it was tied to 
the stanchion. — Rise 

Felt something else that, as I was painfully 
and tediously descending hand under hand, 
thrilled me with horror. 

He could not untie the rope, and he was 
cutting it! 

He had descried the knife I had used, and left 
so foolishly lying on the table, and was severing 
the rope. 

The parting of the strands vibrated through 
the rope’s length, vibrated through my arms and 
through my whole body, chilling my blood and 
making me feel sick and giddy. 


—_— 


CHAPTSR X. 
THE DESERTED BOAT. 


Gannone in murderous spite as he hacked and 
sawed at the to hempen rope from which I 
hung suspended, little did Aaron Doomstone 


dream that he was conferring on me not an 
injury but a benefit. 

A boon that, beyond a dombt, was the salvation 
of my life, 

Had he left me alone I should have been 
eaught in a trap from which there was no 


escape. 

My repe reaehed within five feet of the floor- 
ing of the balcony before mehtioned, making it 
easy to reach. 

But how was I to coeepe Seneca ? 

The river was twenty- feet below, and the 
tide was out, so that of a surety had I essayed 
the leap I should have broken my limbs, or 
possibly dashed out my brajns. 

So there—on the balcony, that is—I must 
have remained until the villanous Jew dwarf 


came down and captured me. 
Bis deadly however, saved me from 
both these le alternatives, 


I might have been eight feet or so from m: 
landing point when the rope was severed and 


| suddenly snapped, and down I came on to the 


babpony floor a tremendous whack. 

I felt om the flat of my 
it not #0 mach hurt ba eat I was aware of 
the danger of lying t! & moment ton; 
than I eould helps i 

How was I safely to reach the sbore of the 
ziver below f 

How? 

Why, Asron Doomstone had considerately 
provided the means t 

The rope that he had cut, and which I still 
held tight in my hands, was the exact thing. 

fo tie a knot over the balcony rail was but 
the work of half-a-dozen seconds, to scramble 
down it but as long again, and then I was free. 

Free-! 

If my enemy chose to chase me now, he was 
welcome. 

The hard necessity that had made me a 
“street prowler” had caused mc to be intimately 
acquainted with the ins and outs of the river 
bank, and I could have led him a pretty dance 
amongst the stranded barges, 

But he made no attempt to pursue me. 

Plumping in the mud up to my knees, I 
scuttled off in the darkness to the lee of a coal- 
barge, and looked up at the window. 

It made me shudder. 7 

Looking down from the dizzy height was 
awful enough, but to look up was inexpressibly 
appalling. 

The mists of night hung about the tall, 








desolate old house, and the light in the garr 
window shone hagily, as a solitary star in 
fog-blurred sky. 

it shifted hither and thither, the light. 

Aaron Doomstone was searching for the trea 
sure—picking up the gold, too, that lay scattere 
over the floor. 

There could be no doubt of that! 

But what he hungered after chiefly was th 
“ precious bird” that had laid the late Samso 
Tuff his golden eggs. 

That miraculous talisman, possessed of which 
according to the Jew dwarf, a man would b 
empowered succesafully to cry “open sesame! 
at the door of every treasure house in th 
country. 

I knew the shape of the room in which th 
dead man was lying, and, watching the shiftin 
light reflected on the garret window, could tel 
pretty well at what part of it Aaron Doomston 
was occupied. 

Now the candle was held high up, and moved 
slowly. 

Aaron was examining the beading that ran 
round the room wall where the ceiling joined 
it. 

Now the light sank down suddenly, and, for 
a long time disappeared, so that I thought that 
the Jew had left the room with it. 

But he was busy on the floor. 

carpet. . 

Phoging bis knife in at chinks and crevice 

of tke boards, 


Tearing at mouse-holes, till his horny fingers 
were pierced and set bleeding by the rough wood 
splinters. 

Now the light again appeared for an instant, 
and then was lost. 

Aszon was at the cupboard where I had fonnd 
the rope. 

Not there t 

Then the light crossed the room towards the 
bed on which the dead robber lay, and there it 
Temained for a quarter of an hour at lesst. 

Aaron was overhauling the body. 

When the dead man was discovered, he was 
lying in the middle of the room, half bidden 
under the upturned carpet, just as the ferocious 
villain had bundled him aside, so that he might 
with greater convenience get at the bed and the 
mattress, which he ripped open and emptied. 

I knew that Aaron was emptying the bed, fora 
little clond of white feathers came through the 
still open window, contrasting like snow-flakes 
with the darkness, 

But, as the reader knows, he had no mor 
chance of finding what he sought than he hed of 
bringing the dead man back to life again. 

It was about ten o’clock when I eacaped from 
the window. 

The chimes of the neighbouring churches had 
long since tolled the hour of eleven ere the 
candlelight slowly, lingeringly vanished from 
the room. 

Aaron Doomstone had given over the hunt 
finding how useless it was. 

Good Lord! I would not bave encountered 
that disappointed, furious dwarf, as he tumed 
from that chamber of death, for all the bars and 
ingots of gold that cumber the cellars of the 
Bank of England. 


! 
And yet, goodness knows, I was yr enough 

It would have been difficult, indeed, to ar 
discovered that bitter winter night, a boy © 


E : ble 
twetve in a plight morc hopelessly deplors! 
mine. 


a ing in the 

Half naked, with my bare feet freezing d 

river mud, ousted from my “lodgings ae 
without so much as a halfpenny to pay for 0¢ 


ones | i 
And with all this, the possessor of a price ld 
talisman—a key that, properly applied, ¥ 
reveal to me boundless treasure ! 
It seemed too to be real. coal 
Cowering under the stern of the grimy pa 
barge, I stealthily withdrew my treasure bos 
the bag, and, unscrewing the fantastic bath 
in which it reposed, wonderingly gazed 00 i vil 
The darkness seemed but to increase its 


liancy. 
It glowed like a red-hot diamond. 
Trembling with apprehension lest 
lose it in the mud, I endeavoured to 
altogether from the hollow tooth. 


I might 
remove it 
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This, however, could not be done. 

It was firmly set in the lower part of the 
tooth, that part to which the prongs are 
attached. 

The prongs were of considerable length, 80 as 
to allow of firm handling between a strong 
finger and thumb. 

That the strange, awful-looking thing was 
designed to be so used there could exist no 
doubt, 

But how ? 

This wea hi 2 unfathomabl 

jis was the puzzlin, 0. le ma: '. 

What chould Ido?’ ae 

I could not stay were I was, or even near the 


te 
Prerror of Aaron Doomstone forbade that. 
Thad not forgotten his boast of being able to 
find me anywhere, either on the face of the 
cath a in the bowels of it, if I played him any 
tric! 


He must, by this time, be strongly impressed 
with a suspicion of the fact that I had stolen off 
with what his greedy soul was so fixedly set on. 

Without doubt he would lose no time in pur- 
‘suing me. 
sie Deve it may occur to the proper-minded 

ler— 

“Then why, if you were the honest boy you 
‘professto have been, why did you not adopt a 
coarse that must have suggested itself to you? 
Why did you not take to your heels, and make 
dor the nearest police-station ?” 

Excellent advice, oh, worthy reader, scund 
and righteous to follow ; but, you see, there were 

certain difficulties in my way. 

In the first place, being of that human tribe 
which it is part of the duty of constables to 
worry and molest, my faith in wearers of blue 
paeieag metal buttons was not exactly per- 


_In the second place, I might, under existing 
Circumstances, confide myself into the hands 
oe Police, and in vain wish myself out of 


again, 

The business with which I had unhappily 
‘become involved was possessed of some ugly 
features, 

nee wasa iene death to account for. 

ere was t] suspicious-looking “ "in 
the front parlour to be explained. oe 
_ Trath ia stronger than fiction, as the old saying 
is, and undoubtedly it was so in my case. 

Imight, with perfect truth and candour, re- 
late how I came to be mixed up with so strange 
m0 affair; but what a cock-and-bull story it 
night appear to a listener of a sceptical turn of 

In 

No; I would not trust the police—at least, at 

‘Present, 
.,! would go my ways as of old, and think about 
it; taking to give the water-side, and the vicinity 
of Rats’ Castle in particular, a wide berth for 
some time to come. 

But, as will very shortly appear, it seemed as 

strange adventure had set in for me at 
ae and that my ways of old were for ever 


. Who can tell how any one of our apparently 
Simple resolutions may influence us through the 
Temainder of our lives? 

As, for instance, 

“It is of no use thinking about what is to be 
done till the morning,” said I, “where shall I 
Sow away for the night?” 

Not ashore, 

Such was my mortal terror of Aaron Doom- 
sone, that already I pictured him in council 
With his “ agents,” who would post themselves 
aaa reat soenet between this and Ratcliffe 

fark there till tl 

tno, ey had effected my appre- 

‘appose I crept aboard one of the coal bargee? 

There I should be sure to find shelter, Tdi 
Baybe, a bit of tarpaulin or sailcloth to protect 
me from the cold till daylight. 
cio sooner resolved on than put into execu- 


,_ But the first barge I mounted offered me no 
‘afooement to remain there. 
was one dismal surface of coals and frost, 
Oat coat door was padlocked. 
e next barge, with no better succe: 
and s0 on to the next and the next, a 





| 


The bargees had gone ashore to spend Christ- 
mas, and, as it was likely that they would not 
return for half a week or more, they had made 
all tight and secure before they left. 

I can't tell how many barges I tried, for they 
lay in a long line, extending a hundred yards or 
80 on to the river. 

Hoping against hope, I extended my search 
until I arrived at the outside barge of all, 

But all was bleak and inhospitable. 

Not quite all! 

Strangely enough, made fast to the stern of 
the last barge, there was a boat. 

A commodious four-oared boat, and empty ! 

Empty, save for exactly the thing I stood most 
in need of. 

At the bows of the deserted little craft was a 
large tarpaulin neatly folded. 

Thad no dishonest intention, and did not hesi- 
tate a moment. 

“Here is a boat that is made fast here till 
morning,” I said to myself, “and she’)! be none 
the worse for having a boy in her to mind her, 
for which I shall charge nothing, but the loan 
of her tarpaulin as a counterpane.” 

And, with my teeth chattering with cold, it 
was not two minutes before I was curled up at 
the bows of the boat, with the heavy tarred 
canvas pulled securely over me. 





CHAPTER XI. 

I AM TAKEN CAPTIVE BY RIVER PIRATES, 
AND MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF HOPPY 
VIGORS. 

Ir was a strange bed, and stranger bed-cloth- 

ing. 

Nevertheless, I was so desperately tired that it 
seemed to me all that could be desired. 

All through the preceding night, it should be 
borne in mind, I had had no rest, and now that 
I was stowed away in fancied security, it was 
but a very short time before my busy thoughts 
took that confused turn that denotes" approach- 
ing sleep. 

How long I slept, I cannot say. 

I woke in a fright, and with a sudden 
start. 

The boat was moving, and I could make out 

the sound of muffled oars plashing the water. 

My repose must have been sound indeed ! 

Quaking with fright, I listened intently, and 
presently made out the sound of men’s whispered 
voices, 

“That's the Tower yonder, isn’t it?” one 
remarked. 

“ Aye, many a bold boy has swung there for 
flying at meaner game than ours. They don’t 
hang a fellow in chains now, that's one comfort, 
eh, Billy ?” 

“T'd ag lief hang in iron as hemp!” growled 
the man addressed, sullenly, “if it came to hang- 
ing; and I can tell you another thing, Tom 
Hornblade !"” 

“ What's that 2” 

“Td liefer have a cheerful-talking chum when 
Tm out on_ business than one who is always 
croaking and rattling chains in my ears.” 

“And I'd sooner you both held your peace, 
you chattering idiots,” spoke a third voice at the 
further end of the boat. “Why don’t you strike 
up between you a roaring stave concerning 
where we are bound, and what for? D'ye want 
the wasps down on us?” 

The last speaker, who evidently was at the 
tiller, spoke in an authoritative voice, and the 
other two at once became silent. 

But I could not lie still. 

My limbe shook so that, but for the rippling 
of the water against the oar blades, they must 
have heard the stirring of the crisp tarpaulin. 

Into what kind of a hornet’s nest had I now 
dropped ? 

What was the nefarious business on which 
the three men in the boat were bound? 

That it was nefarious I could have no doubt. 
Honest men went in no fear of the gallows or 
of “wasps” cither, 

My acquaintance with slang was, in those 
days, rather extensive, and I knew that “ wasp” 
was a nickname for a river constable. 

It was quite certain that at present the men 
had had no suspicion of my unwelcome presence 
on board their craft, | 








There was nothing for it but to remain quite 
quiet on the chance of being undiscovered, and 
by-and-bye finding a chance of making my 


escape. 

I cautiously looked out of a tiny crevice of 
my covering, and cndeavoured to make out what 
the rowers were like. 

But the night had grown darker than when I 
closed my eyes on it, and all that I could discern 
were the dusky figures of three men, two at the 
oars, and the remaining one at the further end, 
with the tiller ropes in his hands, 

Silently down the black stream we glided for 
miles and miles, as it seemed to me, and as 
though the journey would never come to an 
end. 

For the last half-an-hour not a word had been 
spoken, and then the man at the helm cautiously 
broke silence. 

“ Softly goes it, lads ; there ahe lies, We'll be 
up with her in a dozen pulls.” 

« Aye, aye.” 

“No noise, remember, It is more than likely 
that Blacky is dead drunk with the bottle of 
rum the others bribed him with to say nothing 
to the captain of their stealing ashore for a spell 
of spreeing. But even if he should be awake 
and sober, deal softly with him. Knock his 
thick skull in with a pistol butt if you are 
obliged to, but no shooting, d’ye mind ?” 

“ Aye, aye,” was again the only answer of the 
other two men ; and by this time I could feel, 
by the gentle grating ef our boat, that she had 
reached the side of the craft to which her evil 
errand tended. 

Evidently the men who manned her were 
ruffians to whom this kind of work was not 
strange. 

Although, as may be easily imagined, the 
terrible fright that possessed me wrought my 
sense of hearing to its keenest, I could hear no 
sound either of their securing the boat to the 
ship’s anchor chain, or of their somehow climb- 
ing on board. 

All that I know is that I presently again peeped 
from my hiding, and, excepting myself, the boat 
was empty, under the overhanging stern of the 
big ship. 

Now, had I been a man instead of a small and 
weak lad, was a chance for me. 

I might untie the boat from her mooring, and 
when she had drifted away a bit I might raise 
my voice and endeavour to warn that unfortu- 
nate “Blacky,” whoever he might be, of his 
im ing danger. 

know, even as it was, that this was what I 
should have done ; but the honest truth is, I was 
so benumbed with a senac of my own danger as 
to have no thought for that of other people. 

Besides, it was just possible that my fevered 
imagination made more of the apparent danger 
than was justifiable. 

Anyhow, I was in that frame of mind that 
prompted me to remain concealed where I was, 
and I did not stir. 

But I listened with all the power of my two 
ears, 

There was not @ sound. 

After the lapse of a minute, or perhaps rather 
more, the quick, sharp growl of a dog suddenly 
roused, met my ears, 

In an instant, however, the growl changed to 
& brief cry of pain, and again all was still. 

“If that was the ship’s dog,” I said, to myself, 
“‘Blacky’ must have heard it, if he has any 
sense left in him, There will be a row presently, 
I shouldn't wonder.” 

Nor was I mistaken—at least, as regards one 
part of my conjecture. 

Blacky was roused. 

Peeping out from my tarpaulin screen, I could 
make out a man—the ship's cook, in all proba- 
bility—staggering towards the bulwarks, and 
struggling with another man, who was stifling 
the negro’s cries by clasping his hands befon 
his mouth. 

Had the black cook been sober, his assailant® 
would have found tough work with him. 

He wore a light-coloured “guernsey,” and I 
could see that he was a fellow of herculean 
build. 

But three to one was odds against which he 
could not cope. 

Presently J-saw a arm, raised and swiftly 
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descend, and poor Blacky fell like a log to the 
deck. 

Now, the business which the river pirates 
had undertaken was easy to their hands. 

For some time, a quarter of an hour, perhaps, 
they disappeared, and then one of them lowered 
himself into the boat. 

The other two appeared cautiously peering 
over the bulwarks. 

“ When you are ready,” one of them whispered 
to the man below. 


“ Ayc, aye! Lower away.” 
“Steady, then. Don’t let it slip at the 
last moment.” 


“No fear. Safe she is.” 

And, as the man spoke, a heavy weight, to 
which a rope was attached, bumped down into 
the boat. é 

The two men who had remained on board to 
look after the precious consignment, hastily 
joined their companion in the small boat, and 
then caat off, the rowers laying to the oars with 
awill. 

Here was a new source of terror for me. 


It was asack of considefable bulk that had | back. 


been stolen out of the ship. 

What did the sack contain? 

Safe “she ” is, the man had said. 

Was it a human creature, then? A girl—a 
woman? 

I was too young and ignorant to be aware 
that in nautical parlance everything that is 
strange and precious is alluded to as feminine. 

My fears were presently allayed, however—to 
give place to worse. 

“ Shall we let it lie here?” 

It was Tom Hornblade who spoke. 

“Aye, it may as well, Lug that tarpaulin 
this way ; we may as well cover it over !” 

I almost gasped for my breath as I heard the 
ominous words. 

I was just at the point of emerging from my 
hiding place, and imploring them to be merciful 
to a boy who would never, never reveal what he 
had been an unwilling witness of. 

But the hair by which the sword of fate hung 
suspended over my head was not just yet to 
snap. 

* No, never mind,” whispered the ruffian in 
command, “haul it up to the bows and cover 
it over there ; ‘twill be snugger.” 

Now should I be discovered? 

I could hear the fellow dragging the sack 
with the heavy bulky weight in it to my end of 
the boat. 

I crouched down, making myself as compact 
as a hedgehog, and held in my breath, 

The precaution saved me. 

For the present, that is to say. 

The man mercly thrust the sack, as he 
thought, to the extremity of the boat, and 
pulled the tarpaulin over it, and returned to his 
seat at the oars, 

At least I was now able to satisfy myself that 

the contents of the sack were not human. 
r It was pushed close against me; I could feel 
it. 
There was metal in it. One piece clinked 
against another as I laid my hand on it. 

With the tide in their favour, the river 
pirates (for such I could no longer doubt them 
to be) propelled their boat through the water at 
a smart pace, 

Now and then there would occur an inter- 
ruption, but it was of brief duration. 


“Ware wasp!" the leader, who was at the 


helm, would whisper. 

Then the rowers would swiftly ship their 
muffled oars, and lay forward 80 that the boat 
concealed their bodies until the danger was 


passed. 

“Pull with o will, lads, we shan’t reach the 
‘Wreckers’ before daylight else.” 

“Old Vigors will be up, I su; ” 

“Devil doubt him. If we don’t find a good 
breakfast ready, as well as the best his cellar 
can supply, I don’t know the man.” 

Invigorated by these words of ise, the 
Towers bent their backs to their work with 
renewed exertion. 

Presently I was startled to hear that part of 
the boat that was immediately beneath my'head 
grate on the loose stones. 

We had arrived at our destination, 


Two of the men, leaping out of the boat, 
hauled her up on to the strand. 

Now for it. 

My term of respite had but a few brief 
moments to run. 

And then—— 

The thrill of horror that set my whole frame 
tingling as I arrived at this dismal conclusion 
roused me from my stupor. 

Might I not even yet escape ? 

It was still dark, and their amazement would 
be something in my favour, 


Mustering all my courage for one desperate | ‘ 


effort, I suddenly flung the tarpaulin off me, 
and, with a nimble spring, cleared the boat’s 
side. 

But, had the matter been planned by my 
enemies, I could not have been more unfor- 
tunate. 

It is true that I cleared the boat, not to alight 
on the shore, however. 

As ill luck would have it, at that very moment 
Tom Hornblade was stooping to adjust his water 
boots, and I plumped slap atop of his broad 
ack. 

No one but a man of most uncomfortable 
conscience could have uttered a yell so un- 
earthly. 

It was such an overpowering fright for him 
that, had he been alone, I make no doubt that I 
might have got clear away. 

But there were others besides Tom Hornblade 
to the bargain. 

The leader of the gang had not yet left the 
boat, and had witnessed my unexpected exit 
from it. 

He wasn’t a fellow so easily scared. 

Quick as thought he caught up an oar, and, 
just as I was regaining my legs after my tumble, 
he made a spiteful sweep with it. 

The flat of the oar blade caught me between 
the shoulders, and I was bowled over on to my 
face, bleeding and half stunned. 

They Ipst no time in securing me after that. 

All three of them were down on me like hawks 
on a wounded pigeon. 

I say all three of them, but there was a 
fourth. -A lanky man, with a wooden leg, who 
carried a lantern, 

“Who ishe? What’she done? Don’t hurt 
him,” exclaimed the man with the lantern, com- 
passionately. 

But when he heard what the others had to say 
about me, he soon altered his tone. 

“The sooner he is put to sleep again past 
waking, the better for us all,” said the man with 
the lantern, savagely. 

“That were easy enough, but for one thing,” 
remarked the ruffian who had led the others in 
the boat. 

“What's that 2” 

“Dead people tell tales, in spite of what old 
women say to the contrary.” 

But this cruel proposition did not appear to 
meet Billy’s views. . 

“*Tain’t lucky to kill kids,” he replied, turn- 





ing away. “‘ Besides, it’s growing too close to 
daylight, Hoppy Vigors.” 

sf Then make this fast over his ugly head, and 
bring him along to the house,” growled Mr. 
Vigors. ‘We shall be able to provide for him 
there, I'll be bound.” - 

What was to be made fast over my head was 
a silk handkerchief, which the wooden-legged 
man withdrew from his pocket. 

His advice was promptly acted on. 

The handkerchief was made fast over my 
mouth, to prevent me calling out, while part of 
it was tied over my eyes, so that I could not see. 

Then I was roughly caught up by one of the 
men. 

Into a house (as I could tell by the unlatching 
of a door) and down a flight of steps, 

Then another door was opened. 

“What, d’ye mean to stow him with the 
‘swag’ in the snuggery?” one of the fellows 
asked, with a half laugh. 

“He can’t be in a safer place,” returned Mr. 
Vigors, with a brutal chuckle. 

And, with that, I was bundled down on to 
the ground, and immediately afterwards heard 
the slamming to of a heavy door, and the grating 
of a key in its locks, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 185,) 
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SOOTTISH HISTORY 


By the Author of “ Proonsss or TEx BarrisH Bor,” &. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Jj} HE ambition of Swey 

d led him to contem 
plate the subjugatio: 
of the whole island. 

Camus, on arrivin, 
in the Frith of Forth 
of course endeavour 
ed to effect a landing 
but met such a hot re: 
Ny ception that he wa 

: : compelled to relin 
quish the attempt. He then steered his cours 
to Red Head in Angus, where he disembarked 
his men, plundered the adjacent country, and 
ultimately formed a camp near the village of 
St. Bride. But on sending out scouts he very 
soon discovered that the Scots were only about 
three miles from him. . 

In a very short time a battle was fought, in 
which again the invaders sustained a defeat. 

Camus fled to the mountains, making his way 
in the direction he believed would bring him to 
the little settlement in Moray, but was soon 
surrounded and overpowered by the Scots. He 
and all his followers were slain ; in fact, there 
seems to have been very little mercy shown by 
either side in these sanguinary wars. 

A small part of this expedition had been sepa- 
tated from the main body of the fleet by a storm 
which drove the vessels on to the havenless coast 
of Buchan, where the crews were compelled to 
cast anchor and land in search of provisions ; but 
while proceeding towards thé town of Brechin 
they had the ill-luck to encounter the Scottish 
forces, and were destroyed to a man. 

In spite of these hopeless failures, the smccesses 
of the Danes in England made them sanguine of 
ultimate success in land. 

Another expedition was fitted out, under the 
command of Canute, the son of Sweyn, but that 
‘was Op] with equal spirit and resolution by 
the Scots, and the results were equally disastrous 
to the invaders, after which they departed, and 
left King Malcolm and his subjects in quiet pos 
session of the country. psa 

The great renown which accrued to this king 
through the final expulsion of the Danes brought 
strength to his government and armies, and e2- 
abled him, in the year 1020, to open a su 
campaign against the Earl of Northumberland, 
who ceded to him the rich district of Lothian, 
which then included Berwickshire and the lower 

art of Teviotdale as high as Melrose on the 

eed. oe 

So that Malcolm not only succeeded in driving 
the fierce invader from his shores, but actually 
added to the dominions of Scotland. 

After a reign of nearly thirty years he ssck 
quietly into his grave in the year 1033. _ 

In the churchyard of Glammis, there is et 
shown what tradition asserts to be King Mi 
colm’s gravestone—a rude mass of rock abou! 
sixteen feet high and five broad. 

The inscription—if ever the stone 
has been entirely obliterated by the 
time. tthe 
Malcolm was succeeded by his grandson, lire 
gracious Duncan,” whose memory will oe ae 
—thanks to the immortal genius of Sh! 


2 Bete i tcezy iable 

Duncan was gentle in disposition and amish! 
in manners, but ithe acarted | for the rade and 
turbulent age in whi e lived. 

He soon found that his cousin, the celebrtel 
Macbeth, was a bold and unscrupulous 1 
his power. 

Duncan’s reign was an unhappy one ton 
commendement, for while the amiable 4 af all 
of his mind gained for him the affections cally 
lovers of peace; the turbulent ones gradas 7 
learnt to despise his authority, and the Sy ee 
he exhibited only served to increase the 
dacity of the evil disposed. a 

A rebellious spirit soon displayed ital ie 

In the district of Lochaber the peo? 


bore one— 
hand of 
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gainst their Thane, who endeavoured to put 
ow their lawless practices, 

party of peasantry, shepherds and disbanded 
soldiers, plundered his es- : mar 














entered the lines of the besiegers without oppo- 
ition. 

ra Then they set up their war shout, and roused 

the sleepers to a bewilder- 


The Scots, who were on the watch, noted his 
arrival, and opened the gates. Macbeth led his 
forces silently through the camp of the drunken 








tates, and at length storm- ing consciousness of the 
ed his castle. fact that they were power- 
The Thane himself, after less to resist. 


= brave resistance, in 
which his servants were 
slain, was compelled to fly 
for his life ; after which 
the insurgents sacked the 
place, parpiny sud de- 
ing everything they 
Soo fing in it, piling 
Zarniture, food, and wear- 
ing apparel on the fires 
they had kindled. 
ing as rapidly 
1s possible to the court, 
the dispossessed noble- 
man complained to the 


In the confusion and 
carnage that followed, 
only a few, less overcome 
by the fumes of liquor 
than the others, escaped. 

Duncan being called 
upon to punish some of 
the captives, sentenced 
them to be placed in an 
old storm-shattered boat, 
and sent adrift on the 
sea, without oar, sail, or 

v First of all 
young men were 
punished in this manner, 
then, when more dilapi- 
dated boats could be 
found, others shared their 
fate, 

Soon after \ this, the 
Danes, finding they had 
little chance of success 
against such brave and 
hardy enemies as the 
Scots, quitted the coun- 
t and their leaders 
are reported to have 
NTS SACKING THE THANE’S CASTLE, sw n oath never to 
‘ain as enemies. 
es, foreign and 
suppose that the 





Duncan sent an officer 
with him back to the 
castle, with instructions 
to bring the criminals to 
justice ; but they despised 
alike the authority of the 
King and the noble Thane, 
whom they seized and put 
to death. 

Macdual, the leader of 
these desperate fellows, 
knew that it would be INSURG 
absurd to expect pardon v: 
after committing such a crime, so he prepared | slumbering Danes, and the junction of the two; Having thus disposed o 
openly for a war ; and for a time he was partially | armies was thus successfully effected. domestic, one would natur: 
successful. Great rejoicing took place in the town of | crown sat lightly on the head of King Duncan. 

As usual in such cases, the disaffected flocked | Perth that night, but the Scots did not forget | But not so ;—thedemon of ambition soon rose 
to his standard, and it seemed to mar his fortunes and end 

























that the country would be his life. 

plunged into all the horrors EE But here let us pause awhile 

of civil war. B= ZB to inquire into the ancestry 
But a powerful force was : of some of the leading charac- 





ters of kespeare’s greatly 
admired drama, of which Mac- 
beth is the principal figure ; 
for most of those characters 
are realities, and in their time 
played parts in the history of 
Scotland. 

The great dramatist had 
studied the “Chronicles” of 
Holinshed too well to think of 
introducing fictitious charac- 
ters when real historical ones 
were so plentiful. 

Malcolm II. dying, left issue 
only two daught one of 
whom was the mother of Dun- 
can, the other the mother of 
cbeth. 
he father of Macbeth was 
Finlegb, the supreme ruler of 
Ross, who fell a sacrifice to 


sent against this miscreant, 
under the command of Mac- 
beth, who seems to have been 
a daring and successful war- 
rior, and soon managed to 
extirpate the whole gang. 

This internal disorder had 
scarcely passed away, when the 
Danes again appeared off the 
coast of Fife. 

The indolent and peace-lov- 
ing Duncan, roused, as it were, 
from an ignoble slumber by 
the urgent necessity of the 
ease, marched against them 
at the head of a large army, 
the command of which was 
divided between himself and 
Macbeth. They encountered 
each other near Culross, where 
such a furious and obstinate 
battle was fought, that onc 
party was rendered, through 
fatigue, almost incapable of 
flight. the other equally un- 
fitted for pursuit. 

Duncan retreated to Perth, 
followed by Sweyn, the brother 
of Canute, of England, who 
Jaid siege to the town in which 
the king had taken refuge. 

The Scottish king resorted 
to a stratagem to check the im- 
petuosity of the fierce invading 
enemy. 

He commenced negotiations, 
apparently with a view to sur- 
rendering the place; but his 
real object was to gain time 
for the arrival of Macbeth, 
whom he hourly expected 
would come to his assistance. 











acbeth was the grand- 
daughter of Kenneth IV., who 
was slain and succeeded by 
Malcolm II. 

Kenneth IV. left a son, 
Boedha, “ the heir of his rights 
and successor of his wrongs ;” 
but, too w to vindicate one 
or avenge the other, he sought 
security in his magnificence, 
and left a son and daughter to 
enjoy his pretensions or avenge 
his injurie: 

His son, however, was put to 
death in 1033 by one of the last 
orders of Malcolm IT. 

His daughter married the 
Lord of Moray, a noble only 
second in quality to the royal 
family. 










This dodge succeeded—the 7 i In the domestic feuds and 
Danes ceased their operations, PUNISHMENT OF THE DANISH PRISONERS dissensions that disturbed the 
relaxed their watch, and gave last days of Malcolm II., this 


way to their usual habits of drunkenness and | the work before them. Early in the morning, , noble was surrounded in his castle, which was 

debauchery. before the Danes had recovered from the effects | set on fire, and he, with fifty of his faithful fol- 
While thus indulging, Macbeth arrived before | of their debauchery, the Scots issued from one | lowers, perished in the flames. 

the town. of the gates opposite their encampment, and (To be continued. Commenced in No, 184.) 
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MONMOUTH; 
OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN, 
AN HISTORICAL TALE, 


By the Author of “GILEs EVERGREEN,” “FRED 
FROLIC,” &c. 


i 
CHAPTER XI.—(continued). 


RINGING clatter of arms, 
anda confused noise of heavy 
weights falling to the ground 
succceded, and then for a 
moment theref was a death- 
like silence. 

“Thieves | robbers! down 
with the villains! Good dog! 
good dog ! hold fast thieves !” 

The sounds rose in wild cries from the court, 
mingled with the savage bay of a hound, the 
groans of injured men, and the fearful curses of 
others in their struggles for freedom. 

“Tt is too dark to note what hath chanced. 
Stay here, uncle, with Alice while I descend to 
see what the tumult means,” cried Arthur, turn- 
ing from the window and hastening out of the 
room. 

While the youth is descending to the basement 
we must anticipate his movements and show the 
reader what had occurred. 

And also by what fortunate accident Sir 
Arthur, Alice, and her cousin had been a0 sud- 
denly relieved of Kirke’s dreaded presence. e 

To do this clearly we must go back for about 
half-an-hour before Colonel Kirke dashed open 
the window and confronted the astonished in- 
mates of the chamber. 

As Joe Norman, who had deputed himself into 
the office of a patrol, was groping his way round 
the Grange to see that all was safe before enter- 
ing the house for the night, his ear detected an 
unusual sound. 

The noise, whatever it was, came from the 
moat, 

it was too dark to see, so he laid down to 
listen. 

Presently he was enabled to discern a rude 
kind of raft, composed of faggots, with five men 
on it. 

From this they eventually landed, within 
twenty feet of where Norman lay. 

Making fast the raft, the men crept cautiously 
towards the Grange, 

Norman followed, 
behind. 

“There is a light, as I thought, in yonder 
upper window. 1 can sce it through the cur- 
tains,” whispered the leader, pointing to the 
casement in the gable end of the Grange. 

“It is twenty tect from the ground, colonel ; 
how shall we reach it?” answered Jack Moody, 
in a whisper. 

“Curse the old fox, but I'll unearth him, 
cunning as he is. Follow !” 

“So, so, it is you, you butcher, and your mur- 
dering Lambs! muttered Norman, as he crept 
through the shrubbery to a tool-housc, where he 
kept his gun. 

Possessing himself of his weapon, he returned, 
under cover of the shrubs, to whicre he had left 
Kirke and his men, 

Carefully secreting himself, he had to gaze for 
some moments before he could understand what 
had taken place in the brief space of his ab- 
sence, 

Three of the troopers had mounted on each 
other's shoulders, and stood with their faces to 
the ivy-covercd gable, a human pillar stiff and 
motionless, 

Jack Moody at the same moment placed his 
hands on the hips of the first man, and, making 
a back, Kirke, with the agility of a monkey, 
sprang on the provost’s shoulders. 

Before the honest gamekeeper had well mas- 
tered his surprise, Kirke had gained the shoul- 
ders of the third man, and planted one foot on 
the sill of the window. 

Had Joc Norman known a little more of the 
worthy colonel’s history, and the secret of his 
first rise in Morocco, he would have wondered 
less at Kirke’s agility. 

Twice Norman sighted the colonel's head, and | 
twice lowered his picce ; the fear that he might 

‘ 





breathless and _ silent, 





miss the butcher and hurt his beloved master 
deterred him. 

It was not till he heard the angry voice of 
Kirke, and saw the upraised pistol, that he 
resolved to act. 

Swift as thought Norman levelled his piece, 
and fired at the first of the three men. 

The ball passed through the trooper’s spine 
and heart, and dropped, flattened, from the ivy- 
covered wall. 5 

The soldier’s arms flew up like the arms of 
semaphore, and he fell back dead. 

With a fearful crash, down came the men 
above him, the villain, Kirke, suddenly deprived 
of all support, falling the last. 

Fortunately for the colonel of the lambs, he 
caught a branch of the ivy in his fall, and, 
rebounding from the back of Moody, who was 
stooping at the moment, came stunned, but 
uninjured, to the ground. 

The warrener and Phil, hearing the report of 
the gun, rushed to the door, and the next instant, 
with a ferocious growl, the hound seized one of 
the groaning soldiers by the throat. 

Kirke was the first to recover his senses, and, 
seeing the lights and servants approaching, 
staggered to his feet. 

Making a rush at the moat, with a tremen- 
dous spring, he cleared it at 2 bound. 

Exhausted by the effort, however, he lay for 
some seconds panting on the opposite bank, 
where he fell, unable to move. 

It was some time before Jack Moody had 
strength to crawl away, and still longer before 
he could: find and unfasten the raft, and, when 
on it, paddle his way across the moat. 

Before Arthur could draw off the hound the 
man he had so firmly seized by the throat was 
past all human aid, 

And the three men, 80 lately tall, powerful 
troopers, lay lifeless bodics before the astonished 
eyes of Arthur Kingsley and the servitors of the 
Grange. 





CHAPTER XII. 


MONMOUTH’S CAMP—THE MURDER IN THE 
MARKET-PLACE. 


THE disappointment, mortification and rage of 
Kirke at the failure of this, his third, and, as he 
hoped, his triumphant attack on the Grange, ex- 
ceeded all powers of description. 

Long after Jack had crossed the moat and 
timidly taken his stand some steps from his 
colonel, Kirke lay on his face, like some writh- 
ing fiend. 

As he thus lay, savagely tearing up the sods 
with his nails, he muttered deep curses and 
execrations of terrible revenge. 

So utterly confounded was he with the failure 
of this last scheme against the Kingsleys, that 
he seemed unable to give vent or expression to 
the passion that racked him. 

“Vengeance! vengeance! Heaven and carth! 
won't I have it one day, horrible ! ghastly | -—— 
Who's there?” he cried, suddenly rolling round 
and glaring with bloodshot eyes through the 
darkness. 

“It's only me, colonel, Jack Moody,” replied 
the provost marshal, taking a step back, as if 
afraid to approach too near to those flashing 
eyes and clutching fingers. 

Kirke looked at that moment like a human 
hyena, and seemed revoltingly dangerous, 

“Jack Moody! Jack Moody!” he repeated, 
vaguely, to himself. 

Then after a moment's perfect silence, he 
asked, with abrupt energy— 

“ Where are the others?” 

“They are spent, colonel, all of them, poor 
fellows.” 

“Dead! Killed!” Kirke said, slowly, as if 
only half comprehending what Jack had told 
him, 

‘As dead as the nails in a coffin.” 

“Tcannot make it out, such a disaster in the 
very moment of triumph. Curses! curses |” 

“Tt’s easily explained, colonel ; and if I don’t 
have an explanation with that gamekeeper the 
next time we meet, may I be kicked out of para- 
dise.” 

“Explain.” 

“Why, you see, colonel,” continued Jack, 
gaining courage from Kirk’s enforced compo- 





sure, “I was looking for one of my thumbikins 
(instruments of torture), which you told me to 
put in my pocket, and which I had dropped——” 

“Well, yes, I remember; they would have 
made the old man speak, and the girl, too,” Kirke 
said, maliciously. 

Then, as he remembered his dcfcat, added— 

“Oh, curses, curses. But go on.” 

“Just as I picked it up, I saw a man in the 
bushes aiming a gun at the back of Will 
Tooler.” 

“That man was——” 

“Norman, the gamekeeper, rot him! Before 
I could move it was all over. He fired; Tooler . 
was killed, down came the men, and you, colonel, 
knocked me flat on my face.” 

“Ie that all you know?” 

“No, colonel. The corporal pitched on his. 
head, and his goose was cooked in a minute. 
Jem Rodney eang out that he had broke his leg, 
but before he could turn round that infernal dog 
of the idiot’s pinned him by the throat.” 

‘And strangled him ?” 

“ Dead ds a herring.” 

“ Three of my best men sacrificed only to make 
sport for that heary traitor and his cubs. But 
my day of vengeance will come, I have sworn it 
on the—— Bring forth the horses.” 

Sprin ging from the ground with his acéustomed 
energy, Kirke mounted his horse, and galloped 
back to the camp of his regiment. 

Jack, whose back was still aching from the 
thud of the colonel, and the rat-tat of his jack- 
boots, climbed more leisurely into his saddle. 

Gathcring up the reins of the three empty 
mounts, Jack Moody trotted slowly after Kirke, 
muttering as he went— 

“Ab, my fine fellow, I think you have spit all 
your spite on the Grange now, and if you'll take 
a fool’s advice, Colonel Butcher, I’d neither take 
myself nor my innocent Lambs near that house 
again for some time to come.” 

And with such like scraps of muttered counsel 
the provost-marshal and his string of led jhorses 
jogged leisurely into camp. 

* * * * * 

The small town of Lyme, with its open market- 
place and diverging streets, was on the noon of 
the 21st of June, thronged with a multitude of 
incongruously dressed people. 

High over the town-hall floated the green 
and gold standard of Monmouth, while smaller 
flags of the same fashion hung from belfry, 
chimney tops, and the windows and balconies of 
inns and private dwellings. F 

Stacks of muskets and pikes were piled in 
various parts of the markct-place, while, seated 
on doorsteps, or stretched in files along the foot- 
way, lay hundreds of volunteers, some com- 
pletely, others only partially accoutred in uni- 
form. 

The greater number, however, were attired in 
their smock frocks or labourer's dress. 

In the fields and under the trees without the 
town were countless rows of horses, tethered to 
the trees, or picketted in the open. 

Here and there, gleaming white in the June 
sun, 2 few officers’ tents, while camp-fires, with 
their gipsy kettles, dotted the picture for miles 
around. 

Occasionally a drummer would issue from 
some hostelry, and, after the preliminary tattoo, 
read an order or a proclamation, and then, with 
a pealing rattle on his drum, retire as he came. 

Or a trooper would gallop into the square, and 
after a flare on his trempet shout out some 
regimental orders, and then gallop back to his 
quarters, 

A few heads would be lazily lifted from the 
stones to listen, and then all would relapse into 
the former passive silence. j 

Suddenly, from every tower and steeple inthe 
town, pealed out the merry clang of the joy- 
bells, filling the air, remote and near, with their 
sweet harmony. ft 

When the chimes had continued for bei 
half-an-hour, a gun was fired at the upper & 
of the town. 

In an instant every bell ceased, and the sultry 
air became again still and motionless. oo 

A group of some twenty gentlemen issued aoe 
mediately after from the principal inn of # 
town, the duke’s head-cquarters. %, 

Ranging themselves, bare-headed, on each side 
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of the door, they waited a few seconds for the 
appearance of the chief personage. 

_Dressed in a rich habit of acarlet and black, 
his breast adorned with the diamond George, 
and the insignia of many foreign orders, James 
Sag Duke of Monmouth, stepped into the 

eet. 

Courteously saluting the gentlemen around, 
who then covered their heads, he took the arm 
of Lord Grey, his chief and most trusted officer, 
and, followed by the rest, slowly sauntered down 
the street. 

“Why are these men not being drilled, my 
lord?” inquired Monmouth, as the volunteers 
sprang from the ground, and rent the air with 
shouts of — 

~ Long live the duke! Long live the Duke of 
Monmouth 1” 

“The fact is, your grace, we have no arms to 
give them as yet.” 

“How so, my lord? I thought you could arm 
at least five thousand.” 

“I much fear, your grace, that the vessel 
from Bremen, with the arms for our infantry, 
has fallen into the hands of one of the usurper's 
cruisers, 

“In that case we must make some simple 
=m snd arma Ofe. foot with pikes.” i 

ei ve thor it of our and mean 
to adopt the yien.” on taa Sne 

“See st done at once, my lord.” 
“I wil, your grace.” 

“In the meantime, send home these crude 
levies till we have arms to give them,” 

“Certainly, your grace.” 

“At present they are only a tax on our com- 
Missariat.”” 

“So please your grace, handreds are dismissed 
daily for that reason, and the want of arms ; but 
such is their devetion te your person that all 
grumble, and many refuse to leave.” 

“What is your muster roll of effectives now, 
my lord 7” 

“The roll last night, so please your grace, was 
two thousand well-appointed horse, and some 
nine hundred infantry, two hundred of that 
number being armed with pike and sword.” 

“Tt is strange that, though we have lain here 
ten days, no gentleman of note has yet joined 

our standard.” 

And the duke bit his lip as if the fact had 
suddenly occurred to his mind, and the know- 
ledge had cast a shadow on his path. 

“They will flock in, your grace, as soon as we 
Move to Bridgewater.” ‘ 

“hope so, By-the-bye, Captain Kingsley,” 
turning and addressing Arthur, who, with the 
others, followed in the duke’s train, “ when will 
Jour worthy uncle, Sir Arthur Kingsley, honour 
us with his counsel and company ?” 

“He would have joined your grace some days 
ago, but that a sudden fit of the gout forbade 

teaching the saddle, and he cared not to 
send his troops without their captain,” replied 

Arthar, 

ee trast the worthy baronet is better.” 

‘He is, 20 please your grace, and will march 

‘morrow morn.” 

“Where is that butcher, Kirke, and his mis- 
Ramed lambs? Does he still hang about your 
neighbourhood 1? 

‘No, your grace, he has gone no one knows 
iitaer ; retreated, as I surmise.” 

a The land is well rid of such a monster.” 

My uncle has taken advantage of his absence 
to vend his daughter to her aunt’s in Wiltshire.” 
Avery prudent step. How now! A mes- 


Senger with news.” 
4s the duke spoke a trooper galloped up, and 
er saluting Monmouth and Lord Grey, handed 
a dispatch to the latter. 
qAuything of import, my lord 2” 
AN Merely to apprise us that the Duke of 
lbemarle has reached Winchester, and has 
Ordered the militia to muster instantly. Pshaw | 
We may laugh at this, your grace.” 
ot ich of you gentlemen has seen Hletcher 
Saltoun? “ Now I remember, the major- 
Seneral has not reported himself since yester 
Night; he is my right hand, and I miss him 


‘ourly,” 
“The Major-general is a very useful man,” 
ae Lord Grey, with ill-concealed jealousy 


annoyance, 





“He started early this morning, your grace, 
to secure two guns to enable him to complete a 
light field battery,” replied Arthur to the duke’s 
question.” 

“Ever thonghtfal and prompt—a right good 
eae But come, my lord, let us inspect our 
cavalry.” 

And Monmouth, with Lord Grey and the rest 
of his train, struck down one of the divergiag 
streets on their way to the fields to examine into 
the efficiency of his main force, the cavalry. 

“Why, Stanley, what is the matter with you?” 
asked Arthur of a young officer, as they detached 
themselves from the duke’s company, and walked 
up and down the market-place. “ You look as 
melancholy as if you had lost an estate and a 
mistress.” 

And Arthur laughed gaily. 

“T have lost what grieves me more than 
either, my friend.” 

“ Why, Stanley, man, what do you mean?” 

“I have lost confidence, and I have lost 
hope.” 

“In what, Ned? In what, man? Speak!” 

“In our enterprise.” 

“ Stanley, is it possible ?” 

And Arthur looked at his friend as if his words 
were uttered unmeaningly. 

“ Kingsley, you know the devotion of our 
house and of myself to Monmouth and his 
fortunes 7” 

“T am well assured of both. ,Go on.” 

“You will, therefore, not misunderstand what 
T have said, or may further speak.” . 

“You know, Ned, I would as soon doubt my 
own truth as question your sincerity and 
honour,” replied Arthur, warmly. 


“ Arthur, this Grey, on whom Monmouth leans 
80 confidently, is a shallow fool, and I suspect a 
poltroon to boot.” 

“Ned. you startle me !” 


“ A few days longer will show. There is but 
one man ft to command here, and him Grey 
detests and tries to depreciate.” 

**You mean Fletcher?” 

“Ido; a gentleman, and a thorough soldier. 
The duke himself, too, is too easy and procrasti- 
nating.” 

“You are right there ; I begin to fear he is.” 

“Instead of marching at once and attacking 
Albemarle before he can make head, gaining 
credit for a spirited action, and furnishing his 
men with arms, this Grey counsele——” 

“ Contempt and idleness |” 

“He does. Again we have wasted ten days 
in this petty town and done nothing, while 
James is mustering his veterans to attack us.” 

“T see it all; we want action and decision.” 

“Not a man of note or title has yet joined us, 
while we might enrol the people by thousands 
had we arms to give them.” 

“ Hark! what noise is that?” 

Before Stanley could answer an officer came 
galloping up the street, his black horse almost 
white with foam. 5 

Twelve strong horses, at full speed, and drag- 
ging two field-pieces, came thundering at the 
leader’s heels. 

“By heaven! it is Fletcher of Saltoun; and 
he has cut out the guns !” cried Arthur, delighted, 
ashe and Stanley hurried up to the officer he 
had named. 

“Ah! Kingsley, Ah! Stanley, congratulate 
me!” exciaimed Fletcher, springing from his 
reeking horse, “Ihave drawn the first blood, 
lads ; got the guns; put the rascals to flight, 
and only lost one man out of my twelve.” 

“Bravo! bravo |” 

And Fletcher pointed exultingly to the trophies 
he had brought. 

“To-morrow, boys, I’ll have a park of eight 
serviceable guns fit for——” 

“So, I have found you at last! 
then, is the thief——” 

Kingsley and Stanley turned suddenly round 
to see who had spoken in so angry and insulting 
a tone. 

A handsome young man of some two or three- 
and-twenty, in the uniform of a cornet, in the 
regiment called the Duke's Life Guards, was the 
speaker. 

The young officer was standing with knitted 
brows and folded arms looking at the jaded 


And this, 


horse, that with drooped head was drawing long 
inspirations of air at every breath. 

So hard had be been ridden that, despite his 
steaming flanks, the silky hair of his fine coat 
stood on end along his counter and haunches. 

Heavy drops of sweat fell like splashes of rain 
from his dripping sides. 

Till that moment neither of the young men 
had further noted the condition of the horse than 
to observe that he had been hard ridden. 

They now saw that he was fearfully distressed 
and jaded. 

“ Blown to deach, by——” 

The cornet did not finieh his exclamation, 
but, drawing a large knife from his pocket, he 
opened the blade and cut the girths with one 
sweep. 

The freed saddle fell with a clash on the 
ground, and the horse, with a deep sigh, shook 
ite wet flanks in relief. 

“Did you address your observations to me, 
sir?” asked Fletcher, looking at the cornet as if 
doubting the fact. 

“TI spoke to the person’ who took my horee, 
and to you, if you are he,” replied the young 
officer, haughtily. 

“ Indecd, was this your horse?” asked Fletcher, 
making an effort to suppress his rising indigna- 
Hettt was.” 

“T can but crave your forgiveness ; the duty I 
had to perform in furtherance of the duke’s 
service admitted of no delay, I took the first 
animal I could find, my own charger having 
at in the night.” 

“To his grace’s kennel, I suppose,” retorted 
the cornet, with a laughing sneer. 

Fletcher ground his teeth, and clenched his 
hands till the nails cut the thick gloves that en- 
cased them. 

By an effort, however, he mastered his rising 
passion ; and, before either Arthur or Stanley 
could speak, to prevent further unpleasantness, 
replied gaily— 

“Very probably ; and as the black, as you say, 
is blown to death, I would advise you to let him 
stray in the same direction.” 

“My groom, sir, would object to that, unless 
he was first paid for the well-fed carrion. Pack- 
masters do not generally purchase skin and bone 
for their dogs,” replied the cornet, sarcastically. 

“Do you know who tam, sir? Do you know 
whom you are addressing?” cried Fletcher, 
haughtily. 

“Gentlemen! Cornet Staunton 1” 

“Major-General!” exclaimed Arthur and 
Stanley, trying to interfere at a point from which 
both feared mischief might spring. 

“By your leave, gentlemen ; and you gentle- 
men all,” replied the cornet, addressing the two 
speakers, and several others, who, hearing an 
altercation, had gathered round. “ This is not a 
matter of military right, or gentlemanly etiquette 
concerning Major-General Fletcher, but a ques- 
tion between a man who robs me of my property 
and myself.” 

“Robs! Do you mean to insinuate that I 
deliberately stole your horse?” cried Fietcher, 
swelling with ungovernable passion at Staun- 
ton’s insulting remark. . 

“Well, I suppose the practice is so natural 
and the gentlemen in your country are so in the 
habit of cattle lifting, that you do not regard 
stealing a horse as a theft.” 

“Profaning liar!” cried Fletcher, livid with 
passion. 

.. Before a hand could be raised to arrest the 
deen he levelled a pistol at the cornet’s head and 
red. 

The ironical smile was yet on Staunton’s face 
when the bullet crashed through his brain, and 
he fell dead within six paces of his murderer. 

“Great Heaven! what have you done, 
Fletcher !” cried Arthur, laying his hand kindly 
on the Scotchman’s shoulder, as he bent in 
horror over his victim. 

“Poor, unfortunate boy,” Fletcher muttered, 
mournfully ; “ my rage is gone, and I am struck 
with sorrow.” 

“Fly, Fletcher ! fly ! this deed cannot be com- 
promised! waste not 2 moment; fly and save 
your life,” exclaimed Stanley, dragging him 
away from the body. 

“Here, Fletcher! here! take my horse ; stay 
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“WITH A FEARFUL CRASH DOWN CAME THE'MEN.” 


not & moment,” cried Arthur, taking his horse 
from the groom, who was walking it about. 

“Mount and fly.” 

“ Oh, God ! has the boy a mother ?” 

“Stay not to ask, but go.” 

And Arthur held the stirrup while the be- 
wildered man mounted, 

“Farewell, and hence !” 

And Arthur dropped a purse, unperceived, in 
his pocket, as he grasped his hand. Ls 

“ Away! away!” exclaimed Stanl 
saw a number of officers hurrying 
fields. 

Fletcher cast one ing glance at his bleed- 
ing victim, and, driving his spurs into the horse, 
darted like a thunderbolt in the direction from 
which he had eo lately come in joy and victory, 

“There goes my last hope, Kingsley,” observed 
Stanley, looking after the flying fugitive. 

“Then it only remains for us to do our duty,” 
replied Arthur, 

ae we will do, Kingsley, to the very 
end.” 

“Aye, Ned, whether the play finish with the 
Crown or the Axe!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
KIRKE AND HIS LAMBS, 


THE marder of young Staunton, one of the duke’s 
special favourites, and the flight of Fletcher, 
threw an indescribable gloom over the camp. 
Every man of reflection eaw the injury which 
Fletcher's abeence must inflict on the cause, and 
tted it accordingly. 
jough hot tempered and impatient, he was 
practically so good and experienced an officer 
that even the volunteers, in the short time of 
their acquaintance, had grown to like and 
confide in him. 
Lord Grey was probably the only man out of 
the force who rejoiced in his absence. 
The Duke of Monmouth, though severely con- 
demning the rash act, regarded the loss of 


, a8 he 
m the 


» Fletcher at such a juncture as irreparable, 
4 


So profound was his own regret, and so 
general the grief of all, that Monmouth, to dispel 
the gloom, gave orders for an instant advance 
and change of quarters. 

By sunrise on the following morning the 
bugles were sounding, and the drums beating in 
every direction, 

For the next three hours the noise and con- 
fusion, both in the town and adjacent fields and 
Commons was perfectly chaotic and indescriba- 

le. 

By noon the vanguard was enabled to march, 
and every hour after squadrons of horse, or 
bodies of foot, followed. 

It was dusk before the last stragglers quitted 
the town, 

Monmouth with his staff Droneht up the rear 
of the host; and as Taunton, the destination 
aimed at, was too far for one day’s march, it was 
resolved to halt for the night at Chard, 

To this town, on the borders of Somerset, 
Monmouth's irregular army directed its course. 

With the first shrill clarion of the cock, Arthur 
Kingsley was in the saddle, and spurring in het 
haste to intercept his uncle and his troop, and 
lead them on the duke’s march to Taunton, 

Leaving Arthur to prosecute his journey, and 
accompany the baronet to the duke’s head- 
quarters, we must return to other parties who 
demand our attention. 

The peaceable inhabitants of Lyme Regise—at 
no time enthusiasts for the duke—had just closed 
their shops, and were sitting with their families 
congratulating themselves on their freedom. 

The peace and tranquillity, after the ten days 
of riot, noise and confusion, seemed perfectly 
delightful, and the sober citizens were just 
realising the happy change, when they were 
startled by the shrill blast of a trumpet. 

At that ominous sound every man bounded to 
his feet, and mentally marvelled what message 
Monmouth had sent back, or what important 
item had, in the hurry, been omitted. 

A louder and shriller blast, with the jingling 


discord of a heavy body of horse, caused every 
inmate to rush to the door. 

Troop after troop in close order, on came the 
rattling throng, their flaching “swod. morions, 
ane breast-plates, gleaming ghastly in the moon- 
ight. 

ee Halt !"’ shouted a stentorian voice, as the last 
squadron closed into the market place, “Halt! 
Open column, right and left |” . 

“My God!” exclaimed a townsman, closing 
his door and rushing back to his family. “ God 
help us now! It is the monster Kirke and his 
lambs.” “1 

Sending out sentries to guard all the a 
proaches to the town, with injunctions to 
capture everybody going to or coming from it 
Kirke ordered a party to patrol the roads every 
half hour, 

Quartering the men and horses on the 
different inns, Kirke, having placed = dit 
mounted trooper at the doors of the chief in- 
habitants, found his ‘way to the apartments 
lately vacated by the Duke of Monmouth. 

“Ts that you, Moody Jack ?” cried the colar 
looking up from the hasty supper that bad jst 
been provided for him. ied the 

“ Come to report myself, colonel,” replied i. 
man addressed, drawing himself up #0 3 
salute his officer. de 

“Well, but where are your prisoners!" rf 
manded Kirke, emptying half a tumbler 
Madeira at a draught. 


“The mayor will be here presently, calieal. 
I have left Tom Halliday in charge, or 5 
w 


He's only waiting till his worship's ' wat 

“Washed! What the devil did he m4 
washing for? You'll tell me presently that 
insists on being shaved before he's hanged.” L 

“Well, colonel, he was so shameful Matt 
was obliged to have him washed. You cous” 
have thought nohows that such an object wa 
mayor.” 

“ Why, how was that, Moody ft”. 
leaning back in his chair. ; 

(To be continued. Commenced in is 
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DISOWNED; 
OR; A MIS-SPENT LIFE. 
(THE TRUE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE.) 


By the Author of “ Youre Ison-Hmsat,” “Tas NicHt- 
QGuarp,” &c., &C. 


” -_——— 
CHAPTER XXX.—(continued.) 


ALK not so despondingly, Dick,” 
cried Newton Rae, clapping his 
friend on the back as he spoke of 
the scaffold and death ; “we are 
all equally in peril.” 

» Savage smiled. 

“ Peril,” he said; “I am not 
thinking of that. What fear can J have of 
death, when it would bring me once more into 
the ce of my beloved Millie, for whose 
dear sake I am here? I am thinking only of 
the manner in which the world will judge, as 
between me and my mother, if I am unjustly 
condemned.” 

At the examination before the justices in the 
morning, they learned, for the first time, that 
Harry Douglas was not dead. 

He was in a most critical and dangerous posi- 
tion, but the vital spark had not fied. 

There was sufficient evidence, however, to 
warrant the three justices in committing them 
to the gate-house on the grave charge of at- 
tempted murder ! 

“T congratulate you, my friend,” said Mar- 
chant, who had, since he had heard of Harry 
Douglas's safety, recovered somewhat his mental 
equilibrium ; “ he may yet survjve, and you will 
then be acquitted.” 

Savage turned to him with a sad smile. 

“Do not wish that,” he said, ‘ for it would 
still leave me the task of killing him.” 

Night had fallen over the city when the 
tattling of chains and the unfastening of bolts 
was heard, and two prison warders entered the 
oom. 





SAVAGE ON HIS TRIAL FOR MURDER, 


“ What want you with us?” cried Savage, who 
was roused from his sleep by the noise. 

“Mr. Douglas is dead,” said one of the men ; 
“and you must be removed to Newgate.” 

There was nothing for it but to obey, and 
follow their soars. 

Within an hour, therefore, they found them- 
selves confined—not, certainly, with the common 
criminals, but in the press-yard of Newgate, 
awaiting their trial for wilful murder ! 

When the day of trial came, the court was 
crowded in an unusual manner; and the public 
appeared to interest itself as in a cause of general 
concern. 

The witnesses against Richard Savage and his 
friends were the woman who kept Robinson’s 
coffee-house—which, as I have said, bore no very 
good reputation—her maid, the men who were 
in the room with Harry Douglas, and a woman 
who had been drinking with them. 

They swore in general that Marchant gave the 
provocation, which Savage and Newton Rae 
drew their swords to justify ; that Savage drew 
first, and that he stabbed Douglas when he was 
not in a posture of defence, or, at any rate, while 
Rae commanded his sword. 

“ You will swear to this,” asked Savage, who 
conducted his own defence, “ when you know 
it to be false?” 

The old landlady was in the box, and by her 
words and actions she seemed resolved to convict 
him if possible. 

“Yes,” she said, gesticulating fiercely ; “didn’t 
you turn pale when you had murdered the 
gentleman, and try to escape, only my maid clung 
to you and prevented you? Then didn’t you cut 
the poor girl over the head with your sword and 
try to fly again, you coward, only you were taken 
in a court?” 

“This woman is falsely” be, Savage. 

“ Silence !” roared Judge Page, a kind of Judge 
Jefferys of the period, “silence, and do not in- 
terrupt the witnesses. Let the next be called.” 

The next was the woman who had been drink- 
ing with Douglas and his friends—a pretty, red- 





faced, impudent-looking creature, who, as she 
entered the box, looked round her as much as to 
say—‘“ Iam prepared beforehand, I know what 
to swear, and I mean to stick to it.” 

This woman, with a kind of brutal satisfaction, 
swore that Douglas had not his sword drawn 
at all; while the next witness declared that 
Douglas held his point towards the ground. 

These inconsistencies—srorn to by all—were 
such as would have induced any reasonable jury 
in the present day to have at once acquitted the 
prisoners, 

It,was sufficient to show that the hurry of the 
dispute was such that it was not easy to discover 
the truth with relation to particular circum- 
stances, and that, therefore, some deductions 
were to be made for the credibility of their testi- 
monies, 

Douglas declared several times before his 
death that he received his wound from Savage, 
and that it was given in a spirit of revenge. 

Nor did Savage pretend to deny the fact, but 
endeavoured to extenuate it by proving that it 
was a fair duel between two gentlemen who had 
quarrelled. 

“T have been accused,” he said, “of using 
violence in attempting to escay I did, But 
my design was not to fly from justice or decline 
a trial, but to avoid the expenses and severities 
of a prison. When I found myself summoned to 
the bar, I should have come without any com- 
pulsion.” 

His defence, which took up more than an hour, 


r | was heard by the multitude that thronged the 


court with the most attentive and respectful 
silence. 

Those who thought he ought not to be 
acquitted, owned that applause could not be 
refused him. . 

Those who before pitied his misfortunes, now 
reverenced his abilities. 

The witnesses who appeared against him were 
proved to be persons of character that did not 
entitle them to credit ; while the character « 
Savage was, by several persons of distincti: 
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asserted to be that of a modest, inoffensive man, 
not inclined to broils or to violence, and who 
had up to that time been only known for his 
misfortunes and his art. 

Had his audience been his judge, he would 
undoubtedly have been acquitted. 

But Judge Page, who was, as I have said, a 
kind of puny Jefferys, treated him with his 
‘usual viclence and severity; and when he 
summed up the evidence, endeavoured to ex- 
asperate the jury, as Richard Savage used to 
relate it, with this cloquent harangue :— 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider 
that Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much 
greater man than you or I, gentlemen of the 
jury; that he wears fine clothes, much finer 
clothes than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; 
that he has abundance of money in his pockets, 
much more money than you or I, gentlemen of 
the jury ; but, gentlemen of the jury, is it not a 
very hard case, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. 
Savage should, therefore, kill you or me, gentle- 
men of the jury?” * 

This ridiculous harangue roused Richard 
Savage to anger. 

He rose excitedly. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, addgessing the jury, 
“T resolutely assert that my case has been mis- 
represented to you. I killed this man, but it 
was in a fair ducl; and I repeat that, had I not 
desired to avoid the expenses of a prison, I 
should not have desired to have escaped. It is 
false to tell you that I possess money. I have 
none—not even enough to employ an advocate in 
my behalf, and yet the judge——” 

“Silence!” roared Judge Page, “or I shall 
order you from court.” 

Then he complacently turned to the jury. 

Savage’s harangue against him had only 
served to inflame his malice. 

He told them now that good characters were 
of no weight against positive evidence—though 
they might turn the scale when it was doubtful ; 
and that though, when two men attack each 
other, the death of either is only manslaughter ; 
where one is the aggressor, as in the case before 
them, and in pursuance of his first attack kills 
another, the law supposes the action, however 
sudden, to be malicious. 

The jury then, misdirected in this manner, 
retired to deliberate upon their verdict. 


The court was now one scene of eager and | lif. 


even quarrelsome debate. 

A few still adhered to the idea that Savage 
ought to be punished as an example; but the 
majority had been influenced by the speech of 
Judge Page completely in his favour. 

Sensible men could see that it was a speech 
dictated purely by prejudice. 

And they formed their opinion accordingly. 

The jury did not, however, keep them long in 
suspense. 

In the course of about half an hour they re- 
turned. 

All was hushed now. 

There scems a fascination in anything that re- 
fers to the peril of human life, 

Every one was eager to hear the result of the 
deliberation. 

It would be—so at least some thought—such 
an exquisite pleasure to see a real gentleman 
condemned to death. 

They had their wish. 

The jury —stolid-looking men they were— 
found at once that Richard Savage and Newton 
Rae were guilty of murder, and Marchant only 
of manslaughter. 

“Such is the glorious uncertainty of the law,” 
said Savage, with a smile, as they were taken 
back to prison ; “we are all to be hanged, I sup- 
pose ; but Marchant is to have the lesser crime 
upon his soul. So be it. Iam content to die, 
though I think, after cight hours trial, we might 
have been put out of our miscry and told what 
our sentence is.” 

When they reached Newgate, however, they 
had still more cause for complaint. 

When first taken there, they were, as I have 





* This absurd and maudlin epeech is copied veriatim from 
“Johnson's Lives of the Poets.” Conceive a man who 
could utter such a succession of incoherent sentences being 
‘a jndge in England, permitted to decide on matters of Life 
and death !1—(Author.) 





said, placed not among the commoh criminals, 
but in the press-yard. 

Now things had changed ; they were closely 
confined and loaded with irons of fifty pounds 
weight. 

Four days elapsed. 

During this time friends were refused admit- 
tance to them. 

Why it would be difficult to say, but it was 
nevertheless so. 

On the fifth day they were called back to court 
to receive sentence. 

This sentence was—Death! for Savage and 
Newton Rae, and a long imprisonment for Mar- 
chant. 

Richard Savage heard his doom with less 
emotion than the others. 

Then, bowing to the court, he said— 

“Tt is now too late, my lords, to offer anything 
by way of defence or vindication ; nor can we 
expect from your lordships in this court but the 
sentence which the laws require you as judges 
to pronounce against men of our calamitous 
condition. 

“ But we are also persuaded that, as meremen 
and out of this seat of rigorous justice, you are 
susceptive of the tender passions, and too hu- 
mane not to commiserate the unhappy situation 
of those whom the law sometimes, perhaps, exacts 
from you to pronounce upon, 

“No doubt you distinguish between offences 
which arise out of premeditation and a disposi- 
tion habituated to vice or immorality, and trans- 
gressions which are the unhappy and unforeseen 
effects of casual absence of mind and sudden im- 
pulse of passion. 

“We, therefore, hope you will contribute all 
you cam to an extension of that mercy which the 

ntlemen of the jury have been pleased to show 

rv. Marchant, who (allowing facts as sworn 
againet us by the evidence) has led us into this 
calamity. 

“T hope this will not be construed as if we 
meant to reflect upon that gentleman, or remove 
anything from us upon him, or that we repine 
the more at our fate because he has no partici- 
pation in it. No, my lords, for my part I declare 
nothing could more soften my grief than to be 
without any companions in so great a misfor- 
tune.” * 

_Yor himself, Richard Savage had no hope of 
fe. 

The mercy of the Crown could now alone save 

him; and this mercy his many friends eagerly 

solicited. : 

Now comes the almost incredible part of the 


ry. 

Friends, acquaintances, even comparative 
strangers, leagucd with one another to obtain 
pardon for our hero. 

The only onc who sought to oppose it was his 
mother. 

She now fancied that she had secured a favour- 
able opportunity for venting her spleen upon her 
unfortunate victim. 

When she had behaved with such cruelty and 
insult to him on the occasion of his entering her 
house, he had imagined that she only wished 
to free herself from his embraces and solicita- 
tions. 

He was very far from suspecting that she 
would treasure it in her memory as an instru- 
ment of future wickedness, or that she would 
endeavour, by inventing a story of assault, to 
deprive him of life. 

So, however, it was. 

To such effect she wrote to the queen. 

When, therefore, her majesty was solicited for 
his pardon, and informed of the severe treat- 
meant he had reccived at the hands of the judge, 
she answered that, “‘ however unjustifiable might 
be the manner of his trial, and whatever extenu- 
ation the action for which he was condemned 
might admit, she could not think that man a 
proper object of the king’s mercy who had been 
capable of entering his mother’s house in the 
night with an intent towards her.” ¢ 

Richard Savage, therefore, was consequently 
in great straits. 


* Savage's Life; also “ Johneon’s Lives of the Poets.” 
t So the queen admitted him to be Mrs, Brett's son! 
Johnson takes no note of this, 





His companions had little fear that any pun- 
ishment would, after all, be inflicted upon them. 

But with him (the prime mover in the whole 
affair) it was very different. 

He would, most certainly, have perished 
through the united efforts of an unjust judge, a 
lying and disreputable woman, and an unnatural 
mother, had not justice and compassion procured ' 
him an advocate of rank too great to be rejected | 
unheard, and of virtue too eminent to be heard 
without being believed. | 

His merits and calamities happened to reach 
the ear of the Countess of Hertford, who engaged ! 
at once in his support with all the tenderness .| 
that is excited by pity, and all the zeal which is ; 
kindled by generosity. : 

Demanding an audience of the queen, she laid 
before her the whole series of his mother's cruel- | 
ties, exposed the improbability of an accusation by 
which he was charged with an intent to commit 
& murder that could produce no advantage, and | 
soon convinced her how little his former conduct 
could deserve to be mentioned as a reason for 
extraordinary severity. 

The interposition of the countess was at last 
cessful. 


Savage and his two friends were shortly after 
admitted to bail, and on the 9th of Mazch, 1728, 
they pleaded the king's pardon. , 

It is nataral to inquire, upon what motives 
his mother could ute him in @ manner % 
outrageous and implacable ; for what reason she 
could employ all the arts of malice, and all the 
snares of calumny to take away the life of her 
own son—of a son who never injured her—who 
was never 80) by her expense, nor ob- 
stracted any prospect of pleasure or advantage ; 
why she should endeavour to destroy him by 8 
lie—a lie which could not gain credit, but must 
vanish of itaelf at the first moment of examina- 
tion, and of which only this can be said to make 
it probable that it may be obeerved from her 
cenduct that the most execrable crimes are some- 
times committed without any apparent tempta- 
tion! 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

A GOLDEN ERA ONCE MORE. 
RICHARD SAVAGE, during his imprisonment, his 
trial, and the time during which he lay under 
sentence of death, behaved with great. firmness 
and equality of mind, and confirmed by his 
fortitude the esteem of those who had before 
admired him for his abilities. 2 

The peculiar circumstances of his life were 
made more generally known by a short account 
written by Mr. Beckingham and another, of 
which thoasands were in a few weeks 
over the nation. : 

The compassion of mankind throngh this 
operated so powerfully in his favour that be 
was enabled, by frequent presents, not only to 
support himself but to aid Newton Rae in prison; 
and when he was pardoned and released, he 
found the number of his friends increased. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he 
met in the street the woman who had sworn 
with so much malignity against him. 

She informed hits that she was in distres, and, 
with a degree of confidence not casily attainable, 
desired him to relieve her. a 

He, instead of insalting her misery, and taking 

Jeasure in the calamities of onc who had brought 
bis life in danger, reproached her gently for ber 
perjury, and changing the one guinca he ; 
divided it equally between her and himself! 1d 

This is an action which, in some ages, ai 
have made a saint, perhaps in others s hero, te 
which, without any grand encomiums, must 
allowed to be an act of complicated virtue. the 

He at once relieved the poor, corrected 
vicious, and forgave an enemy. essa 

Compassion a, indeed, the distinguishing 

advantage of 


quality of Savage. 

He was never inclined to take ae 
weakness, to attack the defenccless, or to pl 
upon the falling. 

PWhoever was distressed was at lesst certain 
of his good wishes. 

But with the distresses of one he oould bare 
no sympathy. 


© This is an historical fact. 
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This one was his mother. ' 


He found himself, on leaving prison, in a 
strange state of life—patronised and let loose 
again—spending his time between want and 
pkeaty, or, shall we say it, between beggary and 
extravagance. 

What he obtained was mostly the gift of chance, 
which might favour him as well at one time as 
another. 

Consequently he was tempted to squander, 
because he hoped te be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd 
kindness of friends, who at once enjoyed and re- 
warded his abilities by treating him at taverns, 
habituating him to pleasures which he could not 
afford to enjoy, and which at length be was not 
able to deny himself, though he purchased the 
loxury of a single night by the anguish of cold 
and hunger for a week. 

So, the experience of these inconveniences 
determined him to try after some settled income, 
and having found submission and entreaties of 
no avail, he attempted to extract it from his 
mother by rougher means. 

He hed now, as he acknowledged, lost that 
tenderness for her which the whole series 
of her cruelties had not been wholly able to 
Tepress, till he found, by the efforts which she 
made for his destruction, that she was not con- 
tent with refusing to assist him and being 
neutral im his struggles with poverty, but was 
ready to snatch every opportunity to add to his 
misfortunes. 

_ He looked upon her now, in fact, as an enemy; 
implacably malicious, whom notbing but blood 
could satisfy. 

His course was soon taken, therefore. 

He threatened to harass her with lampoons, 
and to publish a copious narrative of her con- 
duet, unless she chose to purchase an exemption 
from infamy by allowing him a pension. 
ict the justice of this proceeding, I say no- 

ing. 

Suffice it that ze considcred himeelf justified, 
and that I am telling facts as they occurred. 

He was sitting in Archer's coffce-house one 
evening—only three evenings after he had dis- 
Patched his letter—with several friends, when a 
Waiter approached him with a note. 
propening it eagerly, he he read it with sur- 
Tt ran thus :— 


“A gentleman desires to see you in a private 
hes The bearer of this will conduct you to 


“A mystery, yet no mystery,” said Savage, 
smiling, as he showed the missive to Marchant 
and Newton Rae ; “this is some sly emissary from 
my mother, The shaft has gone home at last.” 

Heaven speed you then,” said Rae. 
id rising, Savage followed the man. 

In the private room he found a gentleman 
seated by a table spread with a delicate collation 
and choice wine, 

The gentlemen rose as he entered and frankl; 
offerea his hand. : 

Welcome, Mr. Savage,” he said ; “as we are 
Strangers, however, I must introduce myself. My 
name is Lord Tyrconnel.” 

Savage bowed. 

“Your lordship’s name is familiar to me,” he 
said ; “but I was not aware that my humble one 
had been fortunate enough to reach your ears.” 

“Few words are required to explain that 
mystery,” replied Tyrconnel, laughing. “But 
come, be seated ; make yourself at home., Let 
me pour you out some wine. And now let me 
explain.” I am a friend of Colonel Brett.” 

Savage flushed. 

What did this mean ? 

as it to be an invitation for a duel? 

Ifa0, nothing would have better pleased his 

ee and desperate spirit. 
vel see, my lord,” he said, “you come on 
half of my most unworthy mother?” 
nee Tyrconnel raised his hand deprecat- 

“Nay,” he said: 
not for her le said ; 
the story, . 


“One I 
said 


“speak not of her. I came 
but because Colonel Brett told me 
I came to make you an offer.” 

‘de Tcan accept with honour, let us hope,” 
Savage, 





Lord Tyrconnel smiled. 

“Let us hope 60,” he said. “My offer is 
simple. You have had a rough buffet (excuse 
my freedom), a rough buffet with the world 
when you should be in a good and an honour- 
able position. I offer you a certainty, and an 
honourable post—that of my secretary. I can 
give you two hundred a-year, and you will have 
ample time for the exercise of your imaginative 
talents.” * 

Richard Savage hardly believed his ears, and 
stammered forth some incoherent words of 
thanks, 

Lord Tyrconnel interrupted him. 

“Stay,” he said; “I shall, of course, if you 
accept my terms, receive you into my family. 
Your duties will be light; your expenses com- 
paratively nothing. But there is a condition. 
You expected this, of course?” 

“JT did,” replied Richard Savage ; “and I can 
guess to whom it relates. It relates to my 
mother.” 

“ Exactly,” said Lord Tyrconnel ; “if I give 
you this position, I must have your word of 

onour that you will lay aside all your designs 
against her. It is not much to ask. 

Richard Savage laughed bitterly. 

“Tt is not, indeed!" he cried. “Iam asked 
to accept the generous friendship of a gentle- 
man, and to cast aside the pleasure of exposing 
to the world my mother’s shame and cruelty! 
Can I even hesitate between the two? I cast 
her away from me. I thank you for your kind- 
ness—unexpected as it is undeserved — and 
accept cordially your kind offer.” 

Ineed go no further into the details of this 
meeting. 

Suffice it, that Richard Savage was duly in- 
stalled in a few days in the household of his 
patron. 

This was the golden part of our hero’s life. 

For a long time he had no reason to complain 
of the freaks of fortune. 

His appearance was splendid, his expenses 
large, and his acquaintance extensive. 

He was courted by all who endeavoured to be 
thought men of genius, and caressed by all who 
prided themselves upon a refined taste. 

To admire Savage was a proof of discernment, 
and to be merely acquainted with him was in 
itself a title to poetical reputation. 

His presence was sufficient to make any place 
of public entertainment popular, and his appro- 
bation and example constituted the fashion. 

So powerful is genius when it is invested with 
the glitter of affluence. 

Men willingly pay to fortune that regard 
which they owe to merit, and are pleased when 
they have an opportunity at once of gratifying 
their vanity and practising their duty. 

This interval of prosperity furnished him with 
chances of enlarging his knowledge of human 
nature by contemplating life from its highest 
gradations to its lowest ; and had he afterwards 
applied t0 dramatic postry, he could not, per- 
haps, have had many superiors, 

For, as he never allowed any scene to pass 
before his eyes without notice, he had treasured 
in his mind all the different oembinations of 
passions, and the innumerable mixture of vice 
and Virtue which distinguish one character from 
another. 

His conception being strong, too, and his ex- 
pressions being clear, he easily received impres- 
sions from objects, and very forcibly transmitted 
them to others. 

Of his exact observations on human life, he has 
left a proof which would do honour to the 
greatest names, ina small phamplet called the 
“ Author to Let,” where he introduces Iseariot 
Hackney, a scribbler, giving an account of his 
birth, his education, his disposition and morals, 
habits of life. and maxims of conduct. 

In the introduction are narrated many secret 
histories of the petty writers of that time, but 
sometimes mixed with ungenerous reflections on 
their birth, their vices and those of their rela- 
tions. 

It cannot be denied, in fact, that some 
are such as Iscariot Hackney himself might have 
produced. i 

He was accused likewise of living in apparent 





* Two hundred a-year, it must be remembered, was a 
large sum in those days. 





friendship with some whom he satirized, and 
of making use of the confidence which he 

rained by a seeming kindness to discover fail- 
Ings and expose them. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that Savage's 
esteem was no very certain possession. 

He would lampoon at one time those whom he’ 
praised at another. y 

It may be alleged, however, that the same 
man may change his principles, and that he who 
was once deservedly commended may be after- 
wards satirized with equal justice. 

I am again obliged to skip, as it were, acertain 
period of the strange author's carcer. 

He published — he was praised —he was 
courted. 

And then—then, as it were, in the midst of 
his prosperity, came the fall. 

T excuse him not. 

I tell the story of his mis-spent life as it oc- 
curred, saying only that the faults were mor¢ his 
mother's than his own. 

On a bright evening in May a gay and festive 
party were assembled in the large public room 
of the “ Rioter’s Rest,” a tavern which stood not 
many hundred yards from the gates of Lord 
Tyrconnel's splendid maasion, 

It was a pleasant room. 

On the one side it overlooked a chastely deco- 
rated garden, belonging to the tavern, while on 
the other it commanded a splendid view for miles 
of hill and dale, over which the sun was glinting 
exquisitely. 

In the room was a large table ad with 
every luxury, and with wines of the choicest 
quality. 

Among the party present were Marchant, 
Newton Rae, and several young bucks also of the 
time. 

“This is pleasure,” said Newton Rae, whose 
sea riences had really not improved him ; 
“this is delicious wine and delicious fruit. The 
question now is who pays?” 

There was a general laugh at this. 

“ As for myself,” said Savage, “Ihave no money. 
But, hush ! the drawer approaches, and since we 
require more of the exquisite juice of the grape, 
do not talk too loud.” 

The drawer entered obsequiously. 

The company in the room were all well dress- 
ed, and their appearance, at any rate, gentle- 
men. . 

He never dreamed of being asked to wait for 
money. 

“More wine !—more wine, my lad—and of 
your very best,” cried Savage, who was already 
in such a condition that a further supply was 
unnecessary. “What say you, gentlemen—a 
dozen 2” 

“Two dozen 1" exclaimed a chorus of drunken 
voices, 

“Two dozen, then, be it,” cried Richard 
Savage ; and the man retiring with a low bow, 
returned in afew moments with the required 
liquor. 

So far, so good. 

Every thing went swimmingly. 

But inexorable time brought the hour of 
reckoning. 

Richard Savage was the entertainer. 

Richard Savage, thercfore, was called upon to 


pay. 

This he refused, for the very simple but cogent 
reason that he had no money. 
“Tcannot pay, simply because I cannot,” he 
said. 
“ And ge,” cried Marchant, who, when over- 
come by liquor, was always a bully, though a 
cow! “we will not—simply because—we will 
not!” 

A cheer followed these words. 

Evidently a storm was brewing. 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 178.) 


—_+—__——_. 


A CERTAIN judge, famous for his love of goo® 
living, said toa friend one day: “We have just 
been dining off a superb turkey! It was excellent. 
Stuffed with truffles to its throat—tender, delicate, 


filled with perfume! We left nothing but the 
bones!” “How many of you were there?” asked 
the friend. “Two!” replied the judge. “Two!” 
echoed the other, in astonishment. “ Yes, two,” said 


the judge, “the turkey and myezelf.” 
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Ghaules Dickens, 


Mosr of our readers have by this time heard the 
sad news that the great novelist, whose death 
all England deplores, is no more. 

The most popular writer of the age was seized 
with a fit of apoplexy at his residence, Gad’s Hill 
Place, Higham, near Rochester, while at dinner 
on Wednesday, June the 8th. 

Mr. Stephen Steele, a surgeon at Strood, was 
sent for, and promptly arrived. He found Mr. 
Dickens in a very dangerous state, and remained 
with him some hours. 

A physician was summoned from London on 
Thursday morning, and Mr. Steele was also in 
attendance, 

Unfortunately, there was no improvement in 
the patient. 

In the afternoon Mr. Steele 
was again summoned from 
Strood, 

The reports in the after part 
of the day were discouraging, 
and shortly after six o’clock 
the great novelist expired. 

It would be impossible in 
this circumscribed to de- 
tail the tenth part of the his- 
tory of his life or writings, but 
the following particulars may 


prove interesting to those who 
we read and admired his 
writings. 


He was the son of Mr, John 
Dickens, who held at one time 
a position in the Navy Pay 
Department, and was born at 
Portsmouth, in the month of 
February, 1812. 

Before he had completed his 
fourth year, his father retired 
on a pension and came to 
London, where he obtained 
employment asa parliamentary 
reporter for one of the daily 
papers. 

it was at first intended that 

young Charles should be sent 
to an attorney’s office; but he 
had literary tastes, and eventu- 
ally was permitted by his father 
to exchange the law for a post . 
sone of the reporters on the 
staff of the True Sun, from 
which he subsequently trans- 
ferred his services to the 
Morni Chronicle, and in- 
serted in the evening edition 
of that journal those “ Sketches 
of English Life and Charac- 
ter” which were afterwards 

rinted and published in a 
collective form under the title of “ Sketches by 
Boz,” in 1836, and the following year. 

Soon afterwards ap) “The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club,” written in a style 
0 easy, 80 graphic, and so natural, and yet with 
such a flow of genuine humour, that the author 
found himself raised, almost at a single step, to 
the highest pinnacle of literary fame. 

Illustrated at first by gor Seymour, and after- 
wards by Mr. Hablot K. Brown (“ Phiz”), the 
“Pickwick Papers” found an enormous sale 
from their first appearance, and Mr. Charles 
Dickens presented Pimeclt to the world as their 
author in 1838, 

Soon afterwards, he was engaged to edit 
“ Bentley’s Miscellany,” in the pages of which 
he commenced his great tale of the dark side of 
London life, “Oliver Twist.” Then came 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock,” and his “ Memoirs 
of Joseph Grimaldi,” the cclebrated clown. 

Soon ards he visited America, and on 
his return in the year 1842, published his ideas 
of the country and people, under the title of 
“¢ American Notes for General Circulation.” 

In 1844, he published “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
in numbers, like “ Pickwick” and “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” and in the summer of the same 
year visited Italy and Rome, 

An account of much that he saw and heard in 
this tour he gave afterwards to the world in the 


columns of the Daily News, of which he be- 
came the first editor. 

Ite first number appeared on January 1, 1846 ; 
but after a few months Mr. Dickens withdrew 
from the editorship, and wrote a series of 
“Christmas Books.” 

Of these the first, “A Christmas Carol,” was 
published so far back as 1843; the second, the 
“Chimes,” appeared at Christmas, 1845; the 
third, the “ Cricket on the Hearth,” followed, in 
1846 ; the fourth, the “ Battle of Life,” in 1847; 
the fifth, the “Haunted Man and the Ghost’s 
Bargain,” in 1848, 

Besides these, Mr. Dickens has published 
“Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son,” 
the “History of David Copperfield,” “ Bleak 
House,” “Little Dorrit,” “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” “Our Mutual Friend,” the ‘“ Uncom- 
mercial Traveller,” “Great Expectations,” and, 
last of all, the “Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
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of which only three numbers have appeared, In 


1850 Mr. Dickens projected a cheap weekly 
periodical, called “ Household Words.” It was 
discontinued in 1859, and Mr. Dickens com- 
menced “All the Year Round,” which he con- 
tinued to conduct to the last. 

As a public reader of some of the most 
popular aud dramatic portions of his own works 

e gained much renown. 

‘is last reading was given at the St James's 
Hall, on the 15th of March last, when he bade 
adieu to the public, and announced his inten- 
tion of discontinuing that form of entertain- 
ments, at the same time promising that his 
retirement should be devoted to his original 
profession—literature, 

In fulfilment of this promise, he commenced 
the serial tale, “ Edwin Drood," of which three 
monthly numbers only have appeared. 

As an author, Dickens possessed a thorough 
consciousness of the high purposes and obliga- 
tions of his art, He fearlessly exposed the 
defects of our social system, and lashed vice 
with no sparing hand; entirely ignoring the 
common bookmaking expedient of casting a 
falde sentimental glitter over vice or licentious- 
ness, 

In nearly all his works there seems to be a 
design to call attention to some public evil or 
social grievance, and for this reason he must be 


tanked as one of the great reformers of the age, 
though he belonged to no political party or sec- 
tarian organisation. 

Mr. Dickens married early in life the daughter 
of Mr. George Hogarth, who was for some years 
the musical critic of the Daily News. By this 
lady. who survives him, he had several children. 

Of two daughters, one is unmarried; the 
other is the wife of Mr. Charles Collins, the son 
of the celebrated pxinter, and the brother of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, and himself an author and 
artist of ability. 

Mr. Dickens's eldest son, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
has been for some time the acting editor of Al 
the Year Round ; another son is an officer in 
the army; and a third is a student in Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Shortly before his death, Dickens sent to Her 
Majesty an edition of his collected works; and 
when the Clerk of the Council went to Balmoral 
last. week, the Queen, knowing 
the friendship that existed be- 
tween Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Helps, showed the latter where 
she had placed the gift of the 
great novelist. 

This was in her private 
library, and Her Majesty cx- 
pressed her desire that Mr. 
Helps should inform Mr. 
Dickens of this arrangement. 

On his return from Balmo- 
ral, Mr. Helps wrote to Mr. 
Dickens, in pursuance of Her 
Majesty's desire ; but the letter 
that contained so remarkable a 
tribute t6 the great novelist, 
could only have reached Gad’s 
Hill while he lay unconscious 
and dying. 

Seldom, indeed, has any man 
acquired such a reputation 
during so comparatively short 
a lifetime, nor will hia fame 
soon die. 

His works have gone forth 
to the world, appealing to the 
feelings of all, and striking 
notes of sympathy which will 
never cease to vibrate. 

And, now that he has passed 
away, all must feel his loss, 
and mourn his death as a great 
calamity. , 

Well worthy was he of his 
tomb in the great resting-place 
of genius, Westminster Abbey. 

. . 


A weekly paper, speaking of 
Dickens, says :— 
“ More than any other author 
of his generation, he bore the 
‘ special impress of his time. 
There could have been 10 
Dickens in the last generation, when the social 
struggle was fiercer, the separation of classes 
more harshly defined. 
“Whatever may be their capacities for enduring 
influence, men of great genius who succeed are 
always ial representatives of their own age. 
They give ‘form and pressure,’ ‘a local habita- 
tion and a name,’ to that which is floating 
more or lees dimly around them, which their 
imagination seizes, and out of which it creates 
what all can understand. 5 
“ One prominent cause of Dickens's popularity 
—the next, indeed, after his genial-heartednes 
—was the positive and definite character of his 
delineations, . 
“He rarely exercised, perhaps only slightly 
posscased, the power of ibiting character 10 
change and growth ; but from the moment 
placed of his personages upon the scent 
ction, we all felt that wwe had made a real pal 
pable acquaintance.” 





Ir is stated that Victor Hugo is about to write ® 
novel, the hero of which is to be old John Brown, 
of emancipation celebrity. seid ty 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE contemplates 8 Tse 
Australia shortly. We believe that this most fert 
author intends to write a novel, combining English 
and Australian interest. 
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She did nothing but cry and tremble at every gust | the lanterns hung, and, by the light they threw 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND of wind, while the old man did all he could to com-| upon the deck, I could see a couple of the ugliest, 


STORY TELLER. 


fort her. 






he night passed over, and best part of the 
nd I was told that the old man at day- 
put off in his boat to search after the 











s now then,” says I, “I thinks that very 
| ungenteel conduct not take me with,him, and so I 
| shall tell him when I see him.” 
| I hadn’t long to wait, for at that moment the old 





Av the accustomed hour the guests had all assem- 
bled under the Old Oak Tree, anxious to listen to a 
tale of storm and wreck 
That brave old sa 
to tell a something very mys! 
floating light ship off the t of Norw: 
some stirring scenes he was a chief actor in. 
Everything being in readine: 
freshened his throat, and given 
boatewain’s whistle to call 
: ghention, thus began his 
le 












rious respecti 











THE DEATH SHIP. 


You see, brother mess- 
Mates, it is some ago 
that events happened. that, 
Jam abont to yarn upon. 


It was when I was a 
rollicking English tar, ful 
of my g! and my lass, 
and a spree. 


Well, it was when I be- 
longed to the “ Lion ” slo] 
of-war—you see I have al- 
ways carried the figure- 
ay ee it on Py eee 
ve got - eight 
hours’ liberty, and 20° I 
puts up at the house of an 
old Norwegian fisherman 
and pablican, and makes 
myself jolly and comfort- 

Well, I and a lot 
2 ell, I and a lot more 
selves one arternoon, and 
the old fellow was on the 
look-out, 

“Well, my lads,” said he, 


ser, had promised | a word of i 






Tom, having | at times ; I I J 
full call upon his | ashore, we went close alongside, and if I didn't see 





chap came up dripping with water that had dashed 
him. 















, fathe ys I. 

with a face black as thunder. 
n't be hanging out signals of dis- 
hion ; the lad’s all right on board 


end, there you are wrong; he is not 
oor boy is lost. 
“That be blowed,” said I, “he can’t be lost, and, 
what is more, he shan't be lost, and Tom Hawser 
it.” 

3ut the captain of the ‘light ship,’ said that he 
was not on board, and: i 

1d rough and tongh, I don’t believe 
well attempt totell me there 














oman on board,’ 
j Nonsense.” 

is a great deal of nonsense about them 
but all I know is that as I was coming 








shutting ap the glass, “the 
wind ia shifting into the 
right quarter, and my boy 

put you on board the 


unhung scoundrels that ever I clapped eyes upon. 

They seemed to be in high spirits, and spoke 
loudly to each other. 

“We got rid of that old fisherman easily,” said 
oue of them. 

“Yes ; but I saw he was suspicious, and I have 
no doubt he will return, but before that we must get 
rid of the lad and the woman,” 

I gave the old fisherman at hearing this such a 
dig in the ribs as nearly caused him to fall over- 
board. 


he uttered a cry, and then I knew 
use, so I stood up in the boat. 

here,” I shouted out. 
2?” was the gruff answer. 
sI, Well, then, Iseek a 
out in the storm last night, 
on board here,” 
wrong; sheer off.” 

“ Not yet, my flower ; just let me ask the woman 
on board a question.” 

“We have no woman on board; are you mad ?” 
said the ruffian, 

“Not yet, my hearty. Do you mean to say I 
lie?” 

‘Yes ; again I say, sheer off,” 

“ And again I say that I'll do nothing of the sort. 
I am Tom Hawser, of the ‘Lion’ sloop-of-war, there 
is my figure-head,” and I pointed to the lion on my 














civil,” 
young fellow that w: 
and I fancies he 













hat, ‘and if you don’t give up the lad, for I heard 
you say there was one, as 
+e the woman, I'll 
- scuttle upper works 
for you a 
“Once more I tell you I 
know nothing of a boy or 
Mira 80 sheer ome 
;ifitea 
mistake, ive a mistake, 
that’s all, and eo off we 
are. 


And we pulled away from 
the Tebeeee a 
cena 80 p apendoned the 
” pai antiquary. 
Plt arnt in the tater of 
a British sailor to abandon 
anything or anyone in dis- 
tress, No. I called a council 
of war with the old 'un, and 
then we drifts under the 
starn of the ship, and the 
next minute I was up on 


nny 


Sj 


There wasn’t a soul on 
the deck, and so I had 
time to coil myself snugly 
away, keeping ® good grip 
on my cutlass, 

Well, I hadn’t been there 
long, when up from the 
hold of the ship came the 
three men who kept watch. 

They were all dressed in 
the fashion of their coun- 








sloop torn cht if you like.” 


lot_a bit on it, father,” 

says I. “My time ain't 

we, Yeh and shall be all the way there when 
old ‘Lion’ ls out for all of us to be on 


Doard ; besides, the is going a trip to Old Eng- 
nd. He belongs to t Fressed ‘and, doesn’t he ?” 
Well, I can hardly say, because, you see, I only 
know him as one of the drifta on the ocean. It is 
more than sitieen. Yeats ago when, in a dreadful 
storm, aship went down off this coast, and I believe 
> Was the only one saved from it.” 
«Ah, well, it’s an every day chance.” 
tha ets the inatier Som) eh, old Jen eet a 
was on the look-out again, ani thi 
looked troubled. Peas 
At that instant a gust of wind came rolling off 
a sea eo furiously as to nearly upset the lot of 


ch pilloa !” I shouted out. ‘ What’s all this, 


tf “Nothing uncommon on this coast,” was the reply. 
cn sudden darkness and s storm; and see the 
lanterns of the light-ship, a signal that a storm is 


re 
oi Well then, the lad will be right enough if he 
8ets on board of her,” I said; “at all events I shall 
step inside to the chimney corner, and let the wind 
bats itself to aleep.” ; 
nd, so saying, I and the rest of the cha 
steered indoors, and there we made a night on it, 
.But, in the midst of all this, we couldn’t help 
ying the pretty girl, the daughter of the old 
- rman, who, we were told, was going to be 








« ag THE DOOR GAVE WAY I FIRED,” 


@ woman on board, why I don’t know a capstan bar 
from the compass.” 

‘ A woman on board the light ship! it cannot be,” 
said the old fisherman and the rest of them. 

“I don’t know what can be or can’t be, but I'll 
swear it, and shiver me if I don’t prove it ; I'll just 

on board with you and pop alongside, and then 

ft me see if he’ll deny it, that’s all.” 

“But how will you get on board the ship, eh ?” 

% How! by the use of these grappling irons that 
never failed me yet.” =, 

And I gave his hand such a squeeze as made him 
dance like a monkey on hot coals. 


“Tf he says there ain’t a woman on board, 
will be giving me the lie, and then we'll see about 
the matter. You stop a moment.” 


And with that I rons into the house, and soon 
returns with my cutlass and a pair of bull-dogs, 
warranted to bite as well as bark. 

(Here Tom paused a moment to whet his whistle, 
a ing that was unanimously followed by the 
whole company.] 

Well, then, we jumps into the boat, ups wih the 


that | all 


iy in brown jack 
white canvas shirts roun 
their waists, and high 

boots ; on their heads they wore large fur caps; 
and as the lights fell upon their faces, I don’t 
think in all my travels I ever saw three such” 
piratical cut-throats. 

‘ell, captain, have you made up your mind?” 
ee ee begins to 

es,” was the reply. e woman 
rave about the fellow —her husband—we slew the 
night of the wreck when he clung with the woman 
to the chains of the ship. He might have lived if 
he hadn’t have had so much money and jewels 
about him ; but, as it was, why, we settled him, and 
divided the plunder, and kept the woman hid from 
observation.” 

“Not from all. That sailor that yas alongside 
just now swears he saw a woman on board, 6 
once known, the ins x will come aboard, and 
the whole affair will be blown.” 

“That it will, you villanous cut-throat,” I mut- 
tered, and, shiver me, if I was not on the point of 
settling their worldly affairs, but then I ught 
that honest powder and shot were too good for 
them, and that rope was the only thing they were 


sail, and, as there was a mist rising from the sea, | fit fc 


we ran alongside without being seen. 

“And now, father,” says I, “we'll lie snug 
alongside for a minute or so, and, mayhap, we may 
hear a summut.” 

Well, blest if it didn’t turn out so. 

The ship was a long sort of an affair, painted red, 
like blood, 

There was a tall mast in the centre, from which 


it for. 

‘“ Where's the woman, captain ?” 

“Below, with the lad that was capsized and 
swam here for mercy and safety—as if he'd get it! 
Let us sit down here, and concert our plans. Here’s 
brandy, and that will clear away the fog.” 

“Or something else will before long,” I muttered. 
“T must find out the lad and the woman.” 

They were so busy with their smoke and the 
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brandy, that they didn’t see me creep to the hold, On the deck lay the man they called captain, 7 
and in an instant I was down it. I saw a glimmer | writhing about in tho agoniee or dea white te | Ope Boys of Englund Letter Siriter, 
of a light, and, as the cabin door was ly open, | other two ruffians were in the custody of the crew gee! 


T looked in. 

There sat a tall woman, clad in a red dress, with 
her long grey hair hanging down over her shoulders, 
holding the {hand of a young fellow, whose pale 
face showed that he had ‘undergone great suffering. 

“ Boy,” I heard her gay, in loud, hoarse tones, 
“you made the heart within me leap for joy. But 
where is the bracelet that Jou spoke of 2 In the 
mame of Heaven! delay not to in! me.” 

“The villains robbed me of it when they dragged 
me up on the deck. It was found on my person 
when I was saved by the honest fisherman, fifteen 
years ago,” replied the lad. 

“Fifteen years ago! Speak! had ita large ruby 
‘in the centre, and initials engraved on it?” ~ 

“You have deacribed it exactly. How could you 
ever have seen it ?” 

“ Merciftl heaven ! is it possible, after so many 
years of suffering, I have met you only to lose you 


again ?” 
“Avast there,” said my head in, and 
good Inck to 


I, passin, 
shutting to the door. “Don't ho 
you ! or the game is up.” 

They were so much astonished at my appearance 
that they were struck dumb, and a lucky thing it 
was, for, if she had called out, there would have 
deen an end of the game. 

But I saw in a moment that, if we could only get 
@ little delay, all would be well, 

In order to do that, I slipped the bolt into the 
socket, 

“Now, keep silent,” I spoke in a whisper. “I am 
Tom Haweer, of his Britannic Majesty's sloop-of- 
war the ‘Lion.’ I have sent a friend to the blessed 
old sloop, and it won't be long before they will run 
alongside and then I'll settle accounts with the swab 
that doubted my word.” 

The villains on deck were en 
and getting ready for a deed o! 
away a lotof brandy. 

“Aye, aye, laugh away, my fine fellows,” I mut- 
tered, “but it atrikes me that the grin will be on 
the wrong side of your mouth before long. Now, 
look here, young ’un, take that cutlass in your fist. 
Til manage the bull-dogs, but should they miss fire 
—a thing I never knew them do afot wn with 
the fust swab that enters.” 

I hadn’t given my orders a moment too soon, for 
scarcely had the lad grasped the cutlass than the 
lamp went ont. 

Then we heard a row up the deck as though they 
were quartelling, and then again all was silent. 

I don’t think jueer but once before 
in all I was going to be 
marri 

We could hear the splash of the waves as they 
rolled past the ehip ; and didn’t she pitch. 
My eyes! if I dat think more than once we 
should have been pitched out of her. 
In spite of all this I could hear the heavy tread 
of the ruffiang as they descended the ladder., 
Then there was a heavy push as if seme one had 
stumbled against the door. 
““What have you shut the door for, eh?” said a 
* voice, which I recognised as that of the captain, 
“The light has gone out,” said the woman, “and 
Tam going to rest,” 
“The devil you are. Open the door, I would speak 
with you.” 
And he muttered an oath. 
“ Speak where you are,” was the reply. 
“ What are you afraid of ?” 
“ You can talk to me in the morning.” 
a Wines is the lad we saved, I would speak with 
im? 


joying themselves, 
blood by stowing 


ever felt s0 
ay life, and that was wi 


b 

“Yon would slay him as you did his father years 
ago,” replied the woman, fiercely. 

“Ha! curses on you! it is as I suspected, you 
have guessed the fatal secret, and you must die.” 

He rushed against the door, and it shook nearly 
off its hinges. 

“Open the door,” I say, “before I dash itin. You 
are in my power : do not rouse my anger. You know 
me.’ 

“T do, for 4 cruel, bloodthi fiend,” replied the 
woman, “ for one who sheds the blood of those whom 
Heaven saved from the storm and the wreck. 
Wreteh, though my death is before me, to the last 
moment I will defy thee.” 

“Indeed,” was the reply, with a fearful oath and 
a rush against the door, 

It gave way, and as it did so, I fired, 

There was a scream of agony, and I knew that I 
had not fired very wide of the mark. 

At the very moment I was about to fire the other 
bull-dog I heard a grating noise against the side of 
the light ship and loud shouts that soon told me 

* that my brave Lions, true as steel, had arrived. I 

_ Tushed up the ladder, followed by the woman and 

* tho lad, and there a strange ecene presented itself, 


of the “ Lion,” headed by our first lieutenant. 

And there stood the old fisherman, clasping the 
hand of the boy whom I had been the humble means 
of saving from death, 

But not one word could we get from the dying 
wretch, and in a very short time he ceased to exist. 

Then leaving one or two of our men aboard we all 
got ashore, ing with us the villains who had 
long been in charge of the ship, and had committed 
more crimes than one upon its deck. 

The bracelet having been found upon the body of 
the dead man, all doubts were put an end to res- 
pecting the lad being the son of the woman who 
h eee ne such a long captivity on board the float- 
ing 

then, the authorities took the matter in 
hand, and the upshot was that in leas than a week 
the two ruffians were tried for the murder of her 
husband, and being found guilty were hung up as 
a warning to others upon the mast of the ship, which, 
instead of being the means of saving life, had been 
converted into a ship of deaths. 

My time having run out, I left the lad and his 
mother in peace and happiness at the inn, and no 
doubt the old fisherman’s danghter and he got 
married, and lived hapily together. : 

It was rather lucky for them that I went on board 
and not only saved their lives, but brought to light 
the murder and other crimes committed on board 
the DEATH-SHIP, 

And now, messmates and friends, the old sailor, 
‘Tom Haweer, has finished his yarn, and hopes for a 
long time yet to be a welcome guest under the Old 
Oak Tree, 

. . . . . 

The appointed time having arrived, the com; 
separated with many expressions of good-will, Tooke 
ing hopefully forward to their next merry meeting. 

(To be continued.) 


_ + 


NONSENSE PROVERBS. 


What's in the pot mustn’t be told to the pan. 

There's a mouth for every muffin, 

A clear sonp and no flavour. 

As drunk as 2 daisy, 

All rind and no cheese. 

Set a beggar on horse-back, and he will cheat the 
livery stable-keeper, 

There's a B in every bonnet. 
Aye esis ie of one, and half-a-crown of the 

er. 

The insurance officer dreads a fire. 

First catch your heir, then hook him, 

Every plum has its pudding. 

Short pipes make long smokes, 

It'sa Jong lane that has no blackberries, 

Wind and weather come together. 

A flower in the button-hole is worth two on the 


Round robin is a shy bird. 

There's a shiny lining to every hat. 

The iongest dinner will come to an end. 

You must take the pips with the orange. 

It’s a wise dentist that knows his own teeth. 

No rose without 4 gardener. 

Better marry in May than not to marry at all. 

Save cents, spend dollars, 

Too many followers spoil the cook. (N.B. This 
is not nonsense.) 





A YOUNG man, who purposed starting in business 
in New York city, le a preliminary visit there, 
armed with letters sf ueroe noon So basiness men, 
These presented, ant usual compliments passed, 
the New York merchant inquired what he intended 
to do. “TI have not exactly decided,” replied the 
young Puritan, “but I expect to settle into some 
| good asiness in which I can get a living honestly.” 

A living honestly?” “An honest living.” 
“Young man,” said the New Yorker, “I tu- 
late you ; there is not a city. in the United States in 
which you will meet with so little competition in 
your method of doing business.” 

“Bor, father, you know love makes time fly !” 
mid an enthusiastic daughter, who was arguing in 
favour of a longer bridal trip than ueual, ‘ Yes, 
my dear, I know it does at first,” replied the old 
gentleman ; “ but you'll find in the end that time 
will make love fly.” 

A MAN having been capitally convicted at the Old 
Bailey was, as usual, asked what he had to say 
why judgment of death should not pass against him. 
“Say 1” replied he ; “why, I think the joke has been 
carried far enough already, and the less that is said 
about it, the better, If you please, my lord, we'll 





drop the subject,” 


No. 5.—From Reginald amilion, Esq., to Mrs. Patrleigh, 

MY DEAR MRs, FAIRLEIGH,—I see that Carrie is writing 
a letter to you expressive of her delight at the fact that you 
have honoured us by accepting our invitation (the litte 
puss, she always comes into my study to write her letten), 
#0 I think I shall write a few lines to enclose with hers, I 
id not intend to do so, but to reserve what follows until I 
saw you. But perhaps it is as well to give you a dayortwo 
to think over my communication. 

I need not say what s pleasure, honour, and éredit Frank 
has been to you ever since his father's death. I assure you, 
my dear madam, I can honestly aay that I love him as if 
he were my own son; and that not only because he fs the 
son of my dear deceased friend, but for his own sake. I 
only wish that young rascal Harry,of mine, were as shrewd 
and sensible, 

But to the peint, for Carrie will begin to chatter if my 
letter is not finished as soon as hers. I am going to send 
Harzy to the Continent for some months, under the care of 
Frank’s excellent old tutor, Mr. Begbie, a gentleman to 
whom you have often said that your son owes s0 much, 
under Almighty Providence, and of whom I hear golden 
opinions on all sides. 

Now, I think it would be a great benefit to Frank, ere 
entering upon his duties at Minoing Lane, if he mwa 
little of Continental life, especially as a large portion of his 
duties will consist of foreign correspondence. I saggest, 
therefore, that Frank should form one of the party, not for 
the whole period of Harry's foreign stay, bat for such 
portion of it as may be agreed on. I have arranged with 
my friend Hooker that his place in the office shall remain 
‘open for him. 

My dear madam, of course your limited means will not 
be in any way taxed. And you can have no possible soruple 
of delicacy in acceding to this; for, as you pessibly have 
found out from your husband's papers aince he died, I was 
under heavy monetary obligations to him in early life. 
Although in the mere pecuniary sense these have, of 
couree, long since becn defrayed, yet I feel that there is a 
considerable balance of obligations yet to be liquidated. 

I can easily arrange for Frank to spend a few weeks with 
you quietly at home, either before he starts or after his 
return, cre he enters upon the active duties of life. But if 
I may venture to make a suggestion, I think his society 
would be doubly agreeable to you when ho has a whole 
budget of Continental impressions, I shall be waiting with 
the carriage at Paddington on Friday, and, meanwhile, 
remain, with kind love from Mra, Hamilton, who has jus 
come in and is lcoking over my shoulder, 

Yours very sincerely, 
REGINALD HAMILTOR. 

P. 8.—As I daresay you will learn at the same time as 
this reaches yon, from your dutiful aon, he will be here ca 
Saturday. 





A KIND-HEARTED and witty clergyman, enterip; 
the house of one of his elders one morning, foun 
the good old man unmercifully whipping one of bis 
sons, & lad about fourteen years old, and at once 
began to intercede for the boy. The deacon de 
fended himself by saying that youth must be early 
trained in the way it should go. ‘It was best 0 
make an impression when the wax is soft.” “Ay, 
said the pastor ; “but that don’t hold here, for the 
whacks were not soft!” The deacon let the boy go. 

“THat’s a good gun of yours, stra ger ae 
uncle Dave here has one that beats it.” “Ab! 
How far will it kill a hawk with No. 6 shot?” “I 
don’t use shot or ball either,” answered Uncle Dave 
for himself. “Then, what do you use, Un 
Dave?” “TI shoot salt altogether. I kill my game 
so far off with my gn that, without salt, the game 
would spoil before I could get it.” . 

“Pa, has the world got a tail ?” asked an urchin 
of his father, “No, child,” replied the old ‘up, im- 
patiently; “how could it have one, when its 
Tound ?” Well, why do the papers say, ‘#0, wags 
the world,’ if it hasn't got no tail to wag ?” “Your 
ma wants you,” replied the nonplussed father. 

“T wit bet Pita a bottle of wine,” said a gen 
tleman to his friend, “that you will come do . 
out of that chair before I ask you twice.” ‘Done 
replied his friend. “Come down,” cried the other. 
“T will not,” said his friend, with much obatinad. 
“Then stop till I ask you a second time, eed s 
other. Perceiving that he would never be as! 
second time, the gentleman in the chair came dow? 
in a double sense. been 

AN Answer ReQuinED.—The potters have eer 
on a strike. How is it that these potteries ne 





get along without so many jars ? 
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must be accompanied by name and addres. Any pustia or 
charade received after this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and mo further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted. 

Fo Pusele will be accepted unless the Solutions areproperly 


worked out. Numbered Charades tm particular must have 
YULL answers seni with them, 





of 
city of France; a 
town of East Prussia; a town of Ireland ; a river of Kng- 
land ; a river of Yorkshire; a town of England ; a river of 
England ; 8 county of England. The initialsand the finals 
curtailed will give the names of two characters in a thrill- 
ing tale of the Boys OF ENGLAND, 
WILLIAM WHITB. 


My in pistol, bat not in gan ; 
1W third ts In dirty, Dut not in clean ; 
fy fourth is in humour, bat not in spleens 
My taken, but not in took ; 
My reading, but net in book ; 
My seventh isin great, but not in small; 
‘My eighth is in little, but not in tall 
My ninth is in “aught, but not in hold ; 
My tenth is ir tale, but not in told ; 
My eleventh ‘e in daring, but not in bold; 
My twelfth 1 in heat, but not in cold; 
‘My thirteenth is in wet, but nob in dry ; 
‘My fourteenth is in watcher, but not in spy; 
And my whole is a tale in the Boys oF ENGLAND. 


WILLIAM WHITE 


fifth isin 
sixth is in 


m. 
T consist of 25 letters. 


enemy ; my 12, 21, 22, 28, is the opposite to under ; my 23, 19, 
21, 22, 28 {sa stream of water ; my 8, 4, 19, 3, 17 is one who 
steals} my 3, 10,13, 5, 10, 10 is a man's name; my 2%, 12, 
1i, 11,25 means high ; my 22, 31, 19, 20 is the opposite to 
Good ; my 20, 12,7, 10, 12, 7 is a city of England ; and my 
whale is a tale for Christmas in the Boys or ENGLAND. 
WILLIAM WHITB, 





Iv. 
T consist of 37 letters—7 words, 
My 2,1, 11, %, 5 is a kind of tale; my 9, 15,19 is a 
;my 20, 21, 9, 26, 3 isamonth of the year; my 16, 25, 
19, 25 ig an extinct 3 ny 8, 4, 20, 18 is@ woman's name ; 
my 3,1, 6,7, 15, 24 is a festive time ; my 26, 25,17 isa 
ah; my 26, 24, 8, 25,27 isa small bay; my 14, 3, 22, 24, 
101s a man's Chaistian pame; my 12, 24, 21, 32, 26, 8 is an. 
Enropean country ; my 13, 25, 18, 16 is a reptile; and my 
whole is a very interesting tale in the YuuNG MEN OF 
GREAT BBITAis Journal. 
W. F. TRINDER AND W. JOHN SUMNER. 


v. 
I consist of 15 letters, 

My 14.9, 10 fs a strong spirit : my 6, 12, 13 is the soft hair 
of certain 3 my 11, 9, 10 is @ place for corn ; my 13, 
4,811 8 coloar 5 my 1, 5,14, is an animal; mm: 3, 9, 10. 14, 

monarch ; my 15, 7, plant ; 
cat of the Royal Family,” Oe eee 
W. J. OPPERMAN, 
WL. 
‘Ay frat is in Palmero, and not in Milan ; 
My second fs in Yeddo, but not in Japan ; 
‘My third is in Havre, but not in Boulogne; 
¥ Brest, but not in Cologne ; 
x fifth to Mabon but not in pallies 
sixth Maryland, but not in Pennsylvania ; 
ya ain Norwny, bot uot in Chri 7 
you put these ya'll find 
P altoget yor they name 


W. J. OPPERMAN. 
. vu. 
eevish ; a corner ; a river ; to stick together ; a beverage ; 
4 machine. ‘The initials read downwards will give the 


‘name of one of the Kings of England. 
M. HOLLAND. 
vir. 
1. A republic in the West Indies. 2. A town in Wer 
grat. 3 Ariver in Rossa 4. A province in id. 
A lake in North America. 6. A town in Renfrew. 7. 
country tn, 8. A town in New Bronswick. 2 
country in 10. A river in England. 11. A 
County in Scotland. 12. A town in Kent. The initials 
Tad downwards will give the name of a town in England 
famous for 
E. W. PRERMUND. 





ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 186. 


yu Chevy Chase, Edwin Brett ; CirclE, HanD, ByebroW, 
reel, YearN, CaB, HelpeR, ApprevR, , Bal. 
ruby Te iain bury. oat, ten, bet, banter, buy, race, 
woe Daring,” “‘ Miser’s Son ;” ToM, Orl(gin), 
m 8, Drake, Addek, Teaches, TIS, NO, Gin. “IV. 

fee 3 earth, art, tear, rat, ear, 
ur, ten, hate, era, hare, cat, tare, rate, hat, earth, 
Abergavenny, Monmouth ; Tyne, Araguaya, 


| got his mout full ob mustard, and lies under de bed 








NOTICE TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
‘The folowing list of Accepled”” and ‘ Declined” are those 
received during the month of JANUARY, 1870. 
ACCRPTED.—D. K. B., P. Laidman, W. F. Trinder, 
John Hetherington, A. B. Laing, Thos. Reynolds, 0. T. W. 
H., Michael J. Sullivan, Robert Crosley, The Harp. W. 
White, J. Gratton, Florence Hamblin, C, H. Hamblin, 
W.D. .B. H. M. Evans, B. W. Peermund, H. 8. 8. 
Pelican, BD. Syaney,G. BB. Talbot, A. Mok. Camp- 
bell, A. Feast, H. St. André. 


(oti geod Set in Uae ethan! Suemne, 
ig very flor your age), J. Graham, Shamrock, 
R, Jacques (ro answer), J. L. (no detailed answers), J. Cobb 
(** pussics,’’ not “ puszels”), A. Skineley (very often insert- 
ed), T. H. Hand (no answers), H. Craston, E. Dutton, A. 
Sugden (no answers), Harry Stewart, T. Turpin (nearly all 
have appeared in another guise), James . Harry 
‘Thornton (several on the same subject in hand,) John 
Venning. 

SOLUTIONS RECHIVED.—Granby and Perplexus(both are 
correct eo far. The part Perplexus alludes to should have 
reed “9 stacks," of 12 bottles deep, giving 24 rows, the 
poops of 3 feet being between the stacks), Mac Joba 

Yenning (two communications), Frederick John Bailey, 
RB. C. (except 11 and 12), RA and F. G. English, Jas, Mt. 
Idle, Harry Naylor, W. B. C., H. Fitzgibbon, H. St. André 
and'P, Eric Laidman, J. Palmer (your riddies will be 
examined, and, if approved, inserted in their turn; the 

Press of other matter leaves but little room for the 
rackers as compared with the supply on hand.) 

JosEPA WRIGHT.—Thanks for letter. We will look into 
the matter. We reject all the faulty ones we detect, but 
‘Ro amount of care will keep them ont altogether. 


—_—_»—__— 


_ THE lawyer who filed a bill, shaved a note, cut an 
acquaintance, split a hair, made an entry, got up a 
case, framed an indictment, impanelled a jury, put 
them into a box, nailed a witness, hamme a 
judge, and bored a whole court—all in one day—has 


'Y | since laid down the law, and turned carpenter. 


A GENTLEMAN, in pursuit of a goose for dinner, 
was attracted by the sight of a plump and weighty 
one, 
cheeked lass in attendance. “Yes, sir, indeed it is.” 
“ How much do you ask for it?” asked the gentle- 
man. “A dollar, eir.” “That is too much. Say 
five shillings, and have your money.” “ Well, sir, 
as I would like to get you as a regular customer, f 
will take it.” The was carried home and 
roasted, bas found to be so tough as to be uneatable. 
The following day the gentleman accosted the fair 
poulterer— “Did you not tell me that that goose 
which I bought of you was young?” “Yes, air, I 
did; and it was.” “No, it was not.” ‘Don’t you 
call me a young woman? I am not nineteen.” 
“Yes, Ido.” “Well, I heard my mother say many 
a time, that it was nearly six weeks younger than 
me 


“Docror,” exclaimed a waggish Son of Tem- 
perance toa well-known doctor, who was passing 
out of the post-office, “ doctor, how long will it take 
hanging to produce death?” “ Twenty, or, at most, 
thirty minutes,” lied the doctor, pausing ; “but 
why do you aek?’ “Oh, because last night I saw 
aman hanging for two mortal hours, and he isn’t 
dead yet.” “ Yon did!” exclaimed the doctor, em- 
Phatically. “Thaven’t heard a word of this yet. 

ere did the man hang?” “He was hanging 
around an ale-shop in Pearl Street,” replied the 
wag. The doctor gave utterance to something that 
sounded very like a blasphemous expression, and 
passed on. 

A Houvusg Fou or Trovsies.—A little darkey 
was recently found sitting on the step of a fashion- 
able house, crying pitifully. “What’s de matter 
wid you?” asked a coloured woman. “De matter’s 
nuff—double trouble all ober de house. Fardor am 
drank ; mudder hab gone home wid cloze ; siss broke 
de lookin’ glass wid de broomstick ; de baby hab got 
her eyes full of kiann pepper, and little Pete Wood 
put de mustard on de hair for goose grease. I put 
salt in my tea for de white sugar wat mudder fas 
when Professor Hannibal comes to see her, and it 
made me sea-sick, De dog licked Pete's face, and 


a howlin’, De kitten got her head in de mill-pob 
and I cut her head off to save de pitcher, and den 
had to break de pitcher to get de head out ; and de 
way I'll get licked when mudder cums home, for 
settin’ de’ bed afire, will be a sin.” é 





THE BOYS OF ENGLAND ORICKET 
SCORING SHEET, 
For the use of 
SCHOOLS AND CLUBS. 
Price One Penny; or, One Dozen by Post from our Office 
for Tenpence. 


Office, 178, Fleet Street, London. 




















“Is that a young one?” said he, toa rosy- | 


OLD AND MODERN LONDON. 
The Next Gift will consist of 

FOURTH SCENE. — BILLINGSGATE MARKET.— 
Arrival of the Fish and Oyster Boats, MOVEABLE 
Ships, dc. 


IMPORTANT. 


At the completicn of the Panoranta will be given the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND LECTURE BOOK, containing a 
fall description of each building, and an historical account 


of the principal events with which the Meveable Figures 


are associated; making the above Grand Gifts HOME 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATHER AND SON. 
NOTICE. 
STAGES of a Novel construction, with fall directions 
for exhibiting the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PABORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. 


VOL. VII. OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
Full of Magnificent Engravings and Theilling 
Tales, is $ 
The Most Splendid Book of the Sanson. 


Handsomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth. Price 4s., 
or by Post, 4s, 6d. 


NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VII 
Price One Penny. 


NOTICE. 
“YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN” 


AND 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 

GUIDE-BOOKS, 
Price Twopence each ; post free, Threepence. 

1, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GYM- 
NASTICS. 

2, @QUIDE-BOOK FOR WALKING, RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, &c. 

3. GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 

4. GUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING. 

5. GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. 

6. GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING. 


Every Young Man and Boy who is anxious for good 
health should purchase these Manuals, the best and aim- 
plest ever issued. 


OBDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Subeoribers are requested to obeerve that Cases for Bind- 
ing the “ NIGHT-GUARD” and “ ALONE LN THB PIRATES’ 
Lar” can be had of the Booksellers for 8d., or 9d. post 
free; and for ‘“RUPBRT DREADNOUGIIT" for 18, or post 
free, 1s. 24. The Volumes of the above Works can also be 
had at the following prices :— 

“ Alone in the Pirates’ Lair,” bound in green and gold, 
1s. 94. ; or, 28., post free. 
The “ Night-Guard,” bound in green and gold, 2s; or, 
post free, 2s. 34. 
“ Bupert Dreadnonght,” bound in blue and gold, 4s, ; or, 
poet free, 4s, 6d. 
ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF MR. BRETT'S 

WORES FOR JULY, NOW READY. 

YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, Part 

XXVIIL., Sixpence ; Post free, Sevenpence. 

BOYS OF ENGLAND, Part XLIIL., Sixpence; 

Post free, Sevenpence. 

BOYS OF THE WORLD, Part X,, Sixpence; 
Post-free, Sevenpence. 

RIVAL APPRENTICES, Part IV., Price Four- 
pence of your Bookseller ; or by Post. 

GILES EVERGREEN, Part IV., Price Four- 
pence of your Bookseller ; or by Post. 

GIPSY BOY, Part VIII., Price Fourpence of your 
Bookseller ; or by Post. 

CHEVY CHASE, Part II., Price Fourpence of your 

Bookseller ; or by Post. 


NOW READY, 
TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM HOME. 


‘Weekly Numbers, price 1d., and Monthly 
» price 4d. 


‘The paper, printing, and pictures will be of the very best 
description, and a very large sale {s anticipated. 


No.1 Gratis with No, 2. 
ORDBRS SHOULD BR GIVEN TO YOUR BOOK- 
SELLERS. 














©,° “ True Stories of Bovish Bravery” will be con- 
tinued Next Week, 
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WAT TYLER; 


*OR, “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 
An Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times. 
By the Author of * Crusoz THe Comic,” * Rosin 
Hoop,” &c. 


— 
CHAPTER VIII. 

In which the King in an awful stew, 

‘Tries to ee the rebel crew, 

But only the more their anger raises ; 

At it again they go like blazes! 

Ez “ROYAL party found the 

rebels clustered on the 

3 shore in front of the Tower, 
x Wat ler nearest the 
water, of which his moke 
was drinking. 

Richard looked anything 
but gratified at beholding 
the royal regalia upon 
Tyler’s- head ; he thought 
it would serve him right to 
take it off, head and all. 

But possession is nine 
ponte of the law, and the 

ing saw that it wouldn’t 
do to offend Tyler's gang 
while they had the upper 
hand, 





He, therefore, resolved 
to speak to them as courte- 
ously as possible. 


ns pee esteemed subjects,” he began, seating 
himself upon the mainstay bobs, “most kings 
would be offended at your conduct, but I am so 
merciful that I always act leniently, at least, when 
I can’t help myself. Perhaps, if you'll tell me 
exactly what you want, I shall be able to know 
where to find it,” 

“By Jove, your majesty is a brick, after at 
responded Tyler, making his donkey kneel reverently 
before the rightful sovereign, lord of this, and all the 
English donkeys, and at the same time doffing 
his own gorgeous tile ceapeckrally. “ Our demands 
are few, but important.. In the first place we 
want the abolition of serfdom, toll-gates, game-laws, 
income-tax, parliament ” 

“One at a time, please,” suggested the king. 

“All right then; the next thirg is—let me see, 
Jack Straw, you’ve got it written down, haven't 
you?” said Tyler. 

“Reduction of sixpenny ale to fourpence, leave 
to bruise our own oats, double up our own peram- 
bulators, and after that—there, now, I’ve lost the 
place,” said Mr. Straw. 

“Leave to charge what we like for everything,” 
mupecrtes Father 

* Fifteenthly, a general pardon for all we’ve done 
or mean to do,” cried Hob Miller. 

“And, lastly, permission to demand whatever we 
like in future, or else kick up a shine about it,” 
concluded Tyler, 

“Well, you do draw it mild, I must say,” cried 
the king; “ but I'll bear it all in mind, and let you 
know by return of post, Meanwhile, don’t you 
oes ‘ou'd better go home and be quiet a little 
while ?” 
“We will,” uiesced Tyler, “as your majest; 
advises. When these boons are granted you shall 
have this crown back, and we'll give you three hip, 
hip, hoorays, and one cheer more. ‘Meanwhile, [ 
am king over my own followers, which makes us 
two about equal ; so good morning.” 

“The same to you, and many of ’em,” was the 
royal se ; and the barge shoved off amid the 
cheers of the populace. 

“Upon my word,” murmured the king to himself, 
when he got out of ear-shot, “if this isn’t a pretty 
fix for a ruler who tries all he can to rule straight. 
It’s no use asking any of these fellows what to do, 
er are such precious duffers. Oh, don’t I wish I 

my best and dearest pal, Bob, Earl of Oxford, 
back again, But, alas! he was banished the king- 















longer being “victorious, happy, and glorious,” it 
might be ‘ save the Queen (or, rather, King),” 
but it would be all up with the aristocracy. 

At the same time it was ee that they oughtn’t 
to be let off punishment, and to punish and please 
them at the same time was rather a difficult job. 

But at last the reply was agreed upon, and having 
been nicely written out by the Home Secretary, on 
blue paper, with about a yard of red tape, and the 
royal seal of-fish-ially attached, it was sent to Tyler 
by an extremely special messenger. 

The rebels had returned to the square in front of 
the Tower of London to await the king’s reply. Of 
course, being there, they appropriately got up a 
chorus of “ Act on the square, Boys,” and the ECHO 
(I don’t mean the halfpenny one) was just dying 
away in the distance, when the herald rode up an 
presented to Tyler the king’s reply. 

Majestically enthroned on a costermonger’s cart, 
the rebel chief read the important document, which 
set forth, in legal phrase, the following decision— 
That out of their four principal demands, the first 
couldn’t be granted, the second ought not to have 
been made, the third was refused, and the fourth 
was out of the question. 

At the same time his majesty was quite willing to 

nt a free pardon to those of the insurgents who 

adn’t done anything, and those who had should be 

punished in such a delightful mannner that they 
would rather like it than not. 


them coming, fainted immediately, while all ti 
men-servants, with a of heroic a 
as “we often hear about, but ve: 
promptly got out of the way, 
cellar, i 
“Holy Jeremy ! here come the rebels !” exclaimed 
his grace the Archbishop of Seven Dials, who 
on a visit to the princess, “T’ J 
me, so I'll be before them, 
highness,” 5 vy ae 
Sinaseupon, he seized a cold sirloin of venison 
















the table, and, packing it up in his > 

with his best mitre, he slid down 

and jumped over the back garden D 
that did him considerable credit, 1 ool 

At that very moment, the rebels broke 
the front door, except some who p 
down the area, which was rather an airier 
but all, with one accord, made for the pai 

The kitchen was all “sixes and 
cook would have said, but she didn’t 
until Wat Tyler had revived her 
sctvants by turning the hot water taps on to 

eads, : 

Thus refreshed, they rose, and obeyed the 
of the insurgents to prepare dinner for 
the drawing-room, the kitchen not being 
grand enough for King Tyler the First. 

That monarchical personage marched up to the 
Princess of Waies’s ir. 

She was still there, being far too frightened to 
bolt, even to bolt her dinner, 

“Good gracious! who are ?” she 

“ Please, ma’am,” replied Tyler, polit 
come to repair the house, and I D 
better for you to retire till further n 

And, ere the alarmed princess 
Tyler’s men took her up great 
her on her sofa so far as the Thames, and 
pose ins ahe loated down the streai 

utiful style till somebody or other | 
out, and into a place of safety. * 

Meanwhile, ye and his men had 
served up in the drawing-room, follo 
very best wine in the cellar—or 

‘here were several pipes of wine, 
many cigars, belonging to his late 
the Black Prince, each of which was 
it took two fellows to smoke it, one at 

Downstairs, too, the rebels were “ 
time,” as our Yankee friends would 

“Now, we'll have a little gentle 
digest our dinner,” said Tyler ; “suppo 
a walk to the Savoy Palace.” , 
awe they did, and went the whol 

long. 

They broke every bank, entered the hon 
the Jews, Lombards, an monty a 
pelled them to lend all the they 
interest or security. ¥ 

t together so 


In this way the 
that they scrambled handfuls of gol 
crossing sweepers, or piled it up x 
middle of the streets, so that evéry be 
by could help himself. y 
Many poor people lay down ‘and rolled | 
so that they could truly say they were “ 
riches.” 
Ah, I’m afraid we shall never see 
in our time. 
The Savoy was on the road to 
though the duke, like a certain other 
quite live in Vestminsteer, ‘cos he li 
o' the vorter.” * 
The palace I need not describe, for you! 
to go and look at the place where it stood 
there isn’t a brick of it left now)—to ims 
it might have been like. “ 
At the main gate stood a big p 
likewise a little stout. all 
i He had originally come from Barela} 
“Yes; especially John of Lancaster,” added | When he saw the insurgents con 
Father nee tore him one, i: not more, eee didn’t Aad thete Scere for he was 
say ye, friends, shall we go and kick up a shine at | ing flat an ad, as he certainly wo 
his house ?” nie him, and thus brought him to 
“ We will! we will!” cried every one. When mischief is brewing, it is no ae 



































omised 


Even if they were executed, the kin; 
i which 


pr 

that it should be done by under chloro-form, 
is the mildest form of capital punishment. 

“Well, my worthy aad festive pals,” said Wat 
Tyler, “what think ye of these terms ? Do youagree 
to them ?” 
“Yes ; we all agree not to stand it!” responded 
Ball, Straw, and Co,, with one voice. 

“You reject them ?” 
“We do—slightly.” 
“Then, my heraldic swell, take that back to 
the king, with my compliments,” said ‘Wat Tyler, 
flinging the royal missive in the face of the herald, 
who put himself on his horse, and took himself off 
again with wondrous despatch. 

“Now, my beloved chums and subjects, what's to 
be done now ?” asked Tyler. 

To which the unanimous heroic response was— 
“ At it again, like blazes !” 
“We'll attack the royal palace !” cried Lieutenant 
Billy Cock. 
“ And seize the king,” added Jack Straw. 
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A DARK DEED UNDER THE STAIRS, 


“And pinch his ears with sugar nippers till he 
agrees to everything,” added Father Ball. 

“No, my friends,” objected Tyler, after turnin; 
the matter head-over-heels in his own mind, “ 
don’t believe it’s the king’s fault after all; but 
those unmitigated uncles of his are at the bottom 
of all the mischief.” 












Lb 








dom, and is by this time chawed up by the Fiji 
Islanders, and all through—what? Because he was 
disloyal enough to pitch iato me, and give me a 
black eye. Never again will I quarrel with my best 
friends,” ¥ 

On getting home, the king summoned his council, 
to consider the demands of the rebels. 

They discussed the question g 
hard one), and also discussed sherry and biscuits 
(which were very soft ones), 

No two noble lords could agree; some proposed 
one thing, some another, and some nothing at all. 

The general opinion was, however, that the king 
had better give the insurgents a little soft soap to 
keep them in good temper, for if they kept on mueh 










which was a very 
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“ Where does he hang out ?” asked Billy Cock, and-half measures ; so he made it a 
“Why, at the Savoy Palace,” answered the |before he got a single tap from 
reverend gentleman, “so called because he grows | band. y 
his own sayoys and other cabbages there. But he’ll| They had soon smashed. the ee , 
find he has beings to deal with now who are not | over the palace to find out the duke, 
juite so green. I’m for treble quick marching there] They find him because h 
instanter.” iway on a Visit to the pe ‘. i 
“No ; we'll wait a bit,” said Tyler. “Ifeel rather} “Never mind, boys,” Tyler; 
peckish. There’s the king's mamma’s palace over | got the Savoy, so we'll send it to pot, 
yonder, close by the Tower. I'll be bound there’s cabbage. Let’s light a fire.” ana 
something wo! having inthe larder there; Imean] He accordingly applied ap 
shavings under the and 
murder; the joists, the 


to investigate, at least.’ 
In three minutes they were playing the Old Gen- u 
were soon a-fire, and crackling 
(To be continued. Comm 



















tleman’s tattoo at the front door. 
The cook, housemaid, and other servants, seeing ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 


= MR. DOOMSTONE AGAIN !—A TERRIBLE FORE- 


WARNING. 


time before I could sufficiently recover 
from my terror to untie the handkerchief 


= Ay ie bet my hands were free, it was some 
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INSTRUCTION. 


IXED.” 


that was bound before my eyes, and look about 
me. 

When I did so, I discovered that the place I 
was in was by no means so dungeon-like as I 
had 
tly broke, 
hrough a 


the light that four 8 y 
window, I could 


gl that guarded the d 
see tolerably well about me. 

It was a spacious room, or rather cellar, but 
boarded and perfectly dry ; as it had need to be, 


considering the quality of the goods it seryed as —_ 


a storage for, 
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Ignorant as I then was of the nature of Thr. The third man’s voice was strange to me. 


Vigors’s business, it amazed me not a little that 
such a variety of articles, many of them evi- 
“dently very costly, should be stowed in so 
unlikely and dingy a place, 

Piled against the walls were parcels and rolls 
of silks and satins, besides many bundles and 
bales so well seoured that it was impossible to 
guess their contents. 

Here was a crate full of new boots and shoes, 

There a box, the broken lid of which revealed 
clocks of expensive workmanship, while close 
beside it lay a heap of great ivory tusks. 

The last introduction was the bag or sack 
which the river pirates had brought away out 
of the ship, 

But I had no heart to examine it, or, indeed, 
apything thet ahared with me the dingy apart- 
ment into which it was my hard lot to be cast. 

I could think of nothing but the ominous 
words of the villanous wooden-legged man when 
he suggested, as an alternative to drowning me, 
like a dog, in the river, that I should be carried 
into his house. 

In my despair I wickedly lamented that I had 
baulked Aaron Doomstone when he was about 
to consign me to the muddy gulf beneath the 
parlour floor of Rats’ Castle, 

“TI should have been out of my misery then,” 
I sobbed, while bitter tears rolled down my 
cheeks, “What have I to live for?” 

From which dolefal ejaculation it must be 
quite clear to the reader that I had quite for- 
gotten the “fortune” that the Golden Glazier 
had left me, and which still hung in the bag 
which was slung by a strong piece of twine 
round my neck, and was hidden in the waist- 
band of my ragged trousers, 

Hour after hour passed, and no one came to 
me, but I felt neither cold, nor thirst, nor 
hunger, 

At last, towards the afternoon, a little trap in 
the ceiling was opened for an instant, and a 
hunch of bread thrown down, 

But I neither saw nor heard who it was that 
had bestowed it on me, 

I had no heart to eat the bread, but it at 
least convinced me that I was not to be “put 
out of the way” just at present, either through 
starvation or any other disagrecable process. 

3 la more weary hours, and it was pitch 
lark, 

Then I heard the noise of footat over 
head, and « tiny glimmer of light finding its 
way through the crevice of the rough ceiling, 
assured me that the apartment over head was, 
or was about to be, occupied, 

This was some sort of company, anyhow ! 


If I could contrive to get nearer fo the ceil- | i 


ing I might even hear the voices of the 
speakers, if there were any in the room. 

Fall of this thought, I set about constructing 
a sort of platform of the bales and boxes 
before mentioned, and speedily made a heap, 
mounted a-top of which my head came within 
a foot of touching the beams. 

Then I could make out the clinking of glass, 
ere the maffled voices of men discussing to- 
gether, 

_ Evidently the room over head was a drink- 
ing Toom, possibly the bar-parlour of the 
“Wreckers,” of which water-side hostel worthy 
Mr. Vigors was the landlord. 

But I could not recognize his voice. 

Indeed, owing to the height of the ceiling 
from my head, and the thickness of the plank- 
ing of which it was composed, it was im- 
possible to hear anything but an indistinct 
and confased murmur. 

“ Perhaps I might hear something concernin, 
myself if I could mount a little higher,” £ 
thought, and, after one or two failures (one of 
which caused my platform to tumble from under 
me with a most alarming noise), I managed to 
raise myself so high that, by craning my neck, 
I could lay my ear against the ceiling. 

Then I could hear the voices with much 
more distinctness. 

There were three speakers, seemingly gand, 
unlest I was deceived, Mr. Vigors was R- of 

em. 

There could be no doubt that another was 
the leader of the river pirates who had attacked 
the bigck man and robbed the ship, 


As was their conversation. 

Nothing about the excursion of last night ; 
not a word respecting the unhappy little ggretch 
who had been an unwelcome sharer of it. 

Nothing but drinking and smoking, and 
loose, slangy talk, that to me was almost unin- 
telligible. 

“ How goes the time, Vigors?” some one asked 
presently, 

“ Close on eight.” 

“He sent word that he would be here by half 
past seven, didn’t he ?” 

“There's no occasion to be uneasy 5 it’s too 
good 4 chance for him to neglect, No trouble; 
all clean for the melting-pot, without an ounce 
of dross in the whole weight of it." 

It was the leader of the night before who 
uttered those words ! 

Could they be in allusion to the plunder in 
the ae that was lying within three yards of 
me 

It seemed so, and the expected man was to 
become the Pe of the stolen plate. 

Who was he? 

Keenly cruel, the fates designed that the 
person in question should answer for himself. 

“Here he is; who said he wouldn't come?!” 
exclaimed Mr. Vigors, cheerily, 

am iy, vord, shentlemen; my vord ish my 
pond {” 

My ear at the moment was within a few 
inches of a narrow chink in the flooring, and, 
such was my sudden dismay, that it was brought 
into painful and violent collision therewith, 

There could be no mistake. 

The voice was that of Aaron Doomstone ! 

He was the individual whose “vord vas his 
pond.” He had come to purchase the stolen 
ailver! 

“ Well, it’s a good haul this time, Aaron ; as 
good as ready money,” spoke Mr. Vigors. 

“Not quite, my tear,” ohuckled the Jew ; “if 
it vas as goot, no fear of your shelling it so 
sheop as you vill have to if I puy. Trade ish 
pad, very pad. I shall have to porrow the monish 

to puy vith.” 

“You have borrowed it, you mean. You've 
got the money with you?” 

“T never puy at night, my tear; my eyes are 
not goot.” 

This scemed to be relished as a joke by the 
company. r 

I didn’t wonder at it when I recollect what 
bright piercing eyes the Jew’s were. 

“Well, come and look at it, and weigh it, and 
then you will know how much money to borrow 
by the morning," remarked Mr. Vigors, sneer- 


ingly, 

“ i it here, in the house!’ asked Aaron Doom- 
stone, eagerly. 

“Downstairs in the snuggery. Fifty pounds 
weight of it {fan ounce. Come and look at it. 
Show a light, Vigors.” : 

Thad to clutch at s beam to save myself from 
tumbling headlong from my platform. 

But, from some private reasons, Mr. Doom- 
stone obstinately objected to viait the snuggery 
that night, 

Possibly he had money with him and knew 
his customers too well to trust them with him in 
secluded places, 

“In the morning, my tear friends, in the 
morning,” he replied, firmly ; “I only vanted to 
know how much would likely to be required, 
Early to-morrow I vill pring my scales, and ve 
vill shettle the lcetle pisnesa.” 

Nor could he be shaken from this determina- 
tion. 

Long and anxiously I listened to discover 
whether they would inform him of the strange 
boy they found skulking in their boat. 

iad they done so, I have no doubt that he 
would instartly have suspected who that boy 
was, and his resolve not to visit the snuggery 
that night would at once have been altered. 

But it seemed that I was, for the time, com- 
pletely forgotten ; and after staying for an hour, 
and drinking sundry glasses of spirits at the ex- 

nse of the others, Mr. Aaron Doomstone took 

is departure, his last words being— 

“T vill pe here pright and early in the morning, 
and then ve vill go down pclow and weigh the 
goots, and I vill pay for them,” 


s 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH I DISCOVER THE MIRACULOUS VIETU 
OF THE RED TALISMAN. 


Wrrag Aaron Doomstone’s last words ringing i 
my ears, I still retained my perch close to th 
ceiling long after the hideous Jew dwarf ha 
taken hia departure, and Stumpy Vigors and h 
other customers had retired, and the parlor 
overhead was deserted and left in darkness. 

The guilty criminal who hears eentence ¢ 
death panes on him from the lips of the judg 
goal scarcely have felt more terror tha 
did 

“T will be here bright and early in th 
morning, and we will go below and weigh th 
goods |” 

How could I doubt that he would keep hi 
word? 

From the few observations that had passe 
before Aaron Doomstone arrived as to the natan 
of the business to be done, it was quite clear 
even to so young a lad as I was, that th 
advantage was all on the side of the Jew. 

I already knew enongh respecting him to con: 
vince me that the purchase of goods that hsi 
been stolen was not likely to press heavily on 
his conscience. 

He would surely return in the morning. 

And then! 

And then| That was the benumbing fear 
that kept me fixed like 9 statue of crouching 
despair, a-top of my crazy pedestal of stolen 
bales and boxes, 

There I remained until the churches had chimed 
the end of the night, and two or three of the 
Biren houra of morning, until I was almost frosen 
witii colt. 

It seemed as though, unless I found something 
to distract my thoughts from the terrible peril 
that was over! ing me, I should die outright, 


crazy. 
jaddenly I bethought me of my treasure ! 

Of the “priceless fortune” that, in his last 

moments, the “Golden Glasier’ had bequeathed 


me. 
Since Jesterday it had hung neglected and 
uncared for, except that now and then, as I lay 


sprawled on the top of my platform, the prongs 
of the tooth the treasure was set in unpleasantly 
reminded me of its existence by digging agains 
my unprotected ribs. 

I slid down to the floor, and, all in the dark, 
took my “fortune” out of its bag, wondering 
could I get a peep at it. 

I was not long kept in doubt, 

Soon my benumbed fingers had contrived to 
unscrew the little ivory box, and there it was 
like the sudden kindling of a light. 

London bred, and knowing only bat through 
hearsay what the country and green lanes were 
like, I had never seen a glowworm. 

Had I done so, the similarity must have strack 
me. 

Ruddy red, instead of yellow, however, 
twinkling and quivering like a live thing, 

Marvellous, mysterious little gem, yet what 
waa its worth to me? 2 

Eyen though it were worth a hundred times 
more gold than I had turned out of Samson 
Tuff's bag, it was impossible for me to re 
lize it. 

I might, supposing myself once in pos- 
aession of precious liberty, starva for lack of a 
pen’orth of bread, and own it all the time. 

Stay though | i 

My precious liberty! Might I not regain it 
by parting with what was so useless to me? 

What would be easier, when Aaron Doomstone 
made his appearance, than to make him under- 
stand, by some sign, that what he was 
hungrily ‘anxious after was mine, and might be 
his 

Already he must suspéct such to be the 
case. oa 
My daring flight from the Golden Glasiers 
garret, his unsuccessful search in every a 
and corner of the room, pointed most urgently 
to that probability. 

He eould, without doubt, understand a 
least signal I made him, and ast on it with 
usyal caution and cunning. 





It should be done! | 
He should have it on the sole and elthple oo" 
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dition that he got me out of the clutches of Mr. 
Vigors, and set me free. 

__ I would, even if I had the chance, have noth- 
ing to do with Mr. Doomstone or his fine offers 
to make me a gentleman. 

All that I wanted was liberty ; freedom to run 
as fast as my legs would carry me and return to 
my old life of ragged roving. 

This settled to my mind’s satisfaction, I felt 
easier. 

I began to take a more leisurely and calmly- 
carious interest in the tiny red sparkler that I 
still held in my hand. 

at were its wonderful properties? 

White diamonds, I knew, cut glass—would a 
red one ? 

Anything to pass away the dark, dreary hours 
oe Aaron Doomstons would come and release 
me 

As before mentioned, high up against the floor 
at the further end of the cellar was a little strip 
of window, protected by a row of stout iron 


What was on the other side of the little 
window, of course I could not tell. 

Thad noticed on the day previons that it was 
groand glass and apparently of some thickness ; 
now a faint yellow light was reflected on it as 
though at some long distance away there was a 
lamp, whose rays just reached it. 

ithout noise I removed the stacked-up boxes 
and bundles one at a time to that end of the 
celar where the window was, and easily reached 
it. 

Beached the bars, that is to say. 

I might have contrived to squeeze my empty 
nand between them, and so have reached the 
glass, but I dare not hazard the safety of my 
treasure for a mere whim. 

I was not much disappointed. 

All that I desired was to pass the time. 

It would have been easy enough to cut the 
glass, thick as it was, if the tiny red sparkler was 
a diamond. 

All that was needful was to draw it smartly 
across the e, like so! 

And as Tf thought thus I drew my red gem 
oe the face of the iron bar that was handiest 

me. 

With a reenlt that was at once curious and 
amasing. 

It was not a dull, scratching sound that fol- 
lowed the application of the red gem to the face 
of the iron. 

There was a spark as of real fire, and a quick, 
crisp sound like the sudden tearing of paper. 

Plainly in the darkness, too, could I trace 
where the gem had scratched the bar. 

The jagged mark displayed itself as distinctly 
as does a stroke on a dark wall made with a 
phosphorus match. 

‘at did this mean? 

Was the bar an iron one? 

Tecratched it and tapped it with my finger- 
nail ; there could not be a doubt of it. 

. I tried the experiment again ; this time about 

8 foot above the first scratch I had made. 

Again the fire spark, again the sharp, cracking 
sound, 

Again, also, the phosphorescent revelation of 
where the scratch had been made. 

Before it could die out, for it did not in the 
first instance last more than a very few moments, 

I endeavoured to drag myself up a little closer, 

that I might more easily examine it. 

To do so I clung hold of the bar itself between 
the scratched places. 

Tt was cut through ! 

Fairly a foot of it came away in my hand, as 
though it had been previously severed and only 


temporarily replaced, 
as this latter the case? 


Warm enough now with my amazing discovery, 
shifted to the next bar, and first ascertaining? 
with all the strength I possessed, that it was fast 
and firm, submitted it to precisely the same 
Operation as the other had undergone. 

With exactly the same marvellous results. 

The spark, the tearing noise twice repeated, 
and there was another length of iron bar in my 
hands—another gap in the grating. 

Tcould scarcely hold my talisman in my hand 

shook 80. 

Was this its miraculous virtue? 


Were iron bars impotent before it, tiny thing 
as it was, lying so snug in its ivory nest, and 
twinkling as I looked on it with awe? 

kling, like a living eye that winked in 
iment at my breathless astonishment. 

Then the memorable words that Aaron Doom- 
stone had uttered respecting this same talisman 
flashed to my recollection. 

The reader knows when; that time when I 
lay in the cupboard in Rats’ Castle, and the Jew 
and his companion, the Redpole, were discoarsing 
of the Golden Glasier's secret. 

“We might ‘Open, sesame,’ at every bank 
door in England; there is not a treasury or a 
repository of wealth in the kingdom that would 
not fly open at our bidding.” 

Those were the mysterious words that Aaron 
Doomstone had used. 

Mysterious no longer, for here was the solution 
of the riddle, 

Suddenly a heart-stirring idea flashed to my 
mind. 

If my little twinkling talisman was superior 
to the resisting powers of iron, why not also those 
of wood and glass? 

Through the open space that the two yield- 
ing bars had left, I could now reach the window 
easily. 

If I could cut a way through that, I need 
not wait until the arrival of the treacherous Jew 
dwarf. 

I might esibly make my escape at once, 
and that without the sacrifice of my wonderful 
iron-cutter. 

My suddenly inspired hopes, however, were 
doomed to early death. 

The red had no more effect on the win- 
dow than though it had been a piece of common 
stone, 

Leaping down from my perch I tried it om the 
woodwork of the door. 

But with no better luck. 

It had no power over either. 

There were great iron hinges to the door, 
partly protruding towards the inner side, and 
when I tried my tiny red conjuror on these, it 
faithfully responded with those signs that eo un- 
erringly foretold that it had done its work. 

But I could reach only a small part of the 
hinges, and could not get hold of them to snap 

em. 

The thought of escape had seized me 20 
strongly that I was bitterly loth to forego it. 

Once more I mounted my mound of rolls and 
bales, and worked away at the bars till they were 
all removed, and the window was exposed. 

But the glass could not be cut, and was too 
thick for me to break. 

There was no help for me; I must await the 
coming of Aaron Doomstone, and abide my 
chance of escape as originally designed. 

By the sacrifice of my strange treasure, that is 
to say. 

I could not refrain from a deep sigh of regret 
as I arrived at this conclusion. 

It was nothing to part with it while it 
appeared to me no morc than a mere pretty piece 


of glass. 

¥ ow, however, that I had become acquainted 
with ita miraculous power, the matter assumed a 
different complexion. 

That necessity is the mother of invention, is a 
“saw ” that has lost none of its edge through 
constant aeunge: 

Did Aaron Doomstone really know the shape 
and nature of the Golden Glazier’s gift to 


me? 

Now that I came to think of it, it seemed 
more likely than not that he was completely 
ignorant on that score. 

It was hardly likely, had he known that it was 
a red diamond enclosed in a false tooth, that he 
would have hunted so long in the dead Golden 
Glazier’s mattress, in the cupboard, under the 
floor-boards for it. 

Besides, had he known, he probably would 
have informed me when I was pretending to be 
in his confidence, in order that I might the 
easier discover it. 

These rapidly occurring ideas enco me. 

If I were lucky, I might after all outwit my 
enemies, old and cunning as they were | 

But it was no use attempting what I designed 
till morning. 

. 





I must first be able to see about me. 

So I lay down with a roll of rich silk for a 
pillow, and awaited with feverish anxiety for 
day dawn. ' 

It came at last. 

Then I set about the execution of the bold 
idea I had conceived some hours before. 

Half-an-hour sufficed for its completion. 

Satisfied as I was, however, I had no time for 
rest and self-congratulation. 

Hardly was my task completed than I heard 
a sound of footsteps over head, announcing that. 
Mr. Stumpy Vigors was up and stirring. 

A quarter-of-an-hour afterwards I heard a 
knock at the street door. 

“Goot morning, my friend. I keep my vord, 
you see |” 

It was Aaron Doomstone ! 





CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH I PLAY A DESPERATRLY BOLD 
GAME, AND WIN! 


DROWNING men catch at straws. 

I was not a drowning man, but only a boy in 
immediate danger of being quictly knocked on 
the head. 

Nevertheless, the “straw” that I had caught 
at, and which, in my extremity, “the mother of 
invention,” had so kindly suggested to me, 
filled me with such confidence that the sound 
of the Jew dwarf’s voice caused me no appre- 
hension. 

And this, although I knew that according to 
last night’s arrangement I should shortly be 
confronted with him. 

He stayed above some time, however, await- 
ing the arrival of the two men who were in his 
company last night. 

As soon as the last-mentioned worthies came, 
there was a move towards the steps that led 
down to the “snuggery.” 

It was not yet so light but that they deemed 
it necessary to bring a candle with them. I saw 
its light shining under the chinks of the door 
as they approached. 

I took my seat on a box just by the door, sum- 
moning all my courage. 

Presently the great key was turned in its 
socket, and Mr. Vigors appeared, holding the 
candle above his head. 

Aaron Doomstone caught sight of me at the 
same moment. 

Or, rather, he saw something living and moving 
there, and he started back with an exclamation 
of surprise. 

“ Don't be alarmed, Aaron, it isn’t old Nick !” 
grinned Mr. Vigors ; “it’s only one of his cubs 
that’s put here for safety just now.” 

“ Got pless me, Mr. Vigors, I did not know as 
you vas in the shlave trade,” returned the Jew, 
pleasantly, his confidence returning. “Idid not 
know that you stole children to sell aproad. 
Vat vould you take for this yon ?” 

“He isn’t for sale,” returncd the wooden- 
legged man, with an oath. “ He’s bespoke.” 

“How?” 

“Never mind how; he’s booked, I tell you; 
but if you wish pertickler to know what——” 

“ Tevil and——Vat's this !” 

This from Aaron Doomstone, who, while Mr. 
Figors was speaking, had caught sight of my 

ACE. 


“ Hulloa! made another discovery |” 

“YVat’s this, I say?” continued Aaron, fiercely, 
and at the same time pouncing on me; “vat 
does it mean? Do you know who he ish, eh? 
—Do you know ?” 

And all the while the hideous Jew was making 
sure and surer still of his grip on me, as though 
resolved never, never to let me go. 

“ Ask these fellows what it means, they can 
tell you better than I can,” returned Mr. Vigors, 
sulkily ; “and, p’r’aps, you'll be good enough, 
Mr. Doomstone, to bear in mind that you are 
not on Salisbury Plain before you yell out in that 
way again.” 

The Jew still held me, looking at me with his 
eyes fixed with the deadliest malice, when I 
made a sign to him with my lips. 

He understood it instantly, as I could see, but 
had no belief in it. 

I withdrew the bag just a little way above the 
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waistband of my trousers, #0 that he might get 
a glimpee of it. 
at at that instant something occurred that 

did more towards convincing him than if I had 
talked for half-an-hour. 

Mr. Vigors had made a discovery. 

Holding the candle high up, he saw that the 
iron bars in which he confided so much as pro- 
tectors to his snuggery, were one and all re- 
moved, and lying here and there on the 


His rage and dismay rendered him almost in- 
articulate, and he advanced towards me with 
one of the broken bars in his hand, raised as 
thougk he would brain me with it. 

“Is this yowr work, you devil’simp?” he pre- 
sently ejaculated. 

But by this time I had found a fast friend in 
Aaron Doomstone. 

He saw the stout iron snapped as short as a 
tobacco-pipe might be, and he no longer 
doubted. 

He at once interposed. 

“ His vork! That's goot. Vy, it vould peat 
& grown Sameon, let alone a shild such as he ish 
to doit. No, no; you must look somevere else 

or the bar breaker, my tear.” 

Luckily for me, Tom Hornblade and the other 
man joined in the laugh the Jew raised as to 
the possibility of a boy of twelve snapping half- 
inch iron bars. 

“Whether it’s him or not, I'll know something 
about him before I'm many hours older!” ex- 
claimed the furious Mr. Vigors. 

“My goot friend, you need not vait as many 
minutes,” spoke Mr. Doomstone, in his oilicst 


tones, “I can tell you all apout the little vil- 
Jain.” 
“You ?” 


“ Ask him, my tear. He ish von of my poys.” 

“ When did you lose him ?” Mr, Vigors asked, 
incredulously. 

“Five days since,” Aaron Doomstone returned, 
giving my shoulder a pinch, as a hint that I was 
not to contradict anything he might say. “He 
robbed me, and ran away.” 

“That I never did,” I answered, indignantly. 
“It was you who——” 

“Ah! he knows me, you see,” exclaimed 
Aaron, triumphantly, while he prudently clapped 
one of his great hands over my mouth, lest I 
should say any more. 

“Come along, you ungrateful rascal; you 
shall not run away a for von vile. Excuse 
me, shentlemen, I vill just take him round to 
my place, and pe pack in ten minutes.” 

But Mr. Vigors plucked him aside. 

“ He knows all about——” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost in a 


whisper, 

“No fear for that, My score against him is 
deeper as ‘" returned Aaron Doomstone. 
i Only let me deal with him, Asa favour I ask 
It. 

And he asked the “favour” with a depth of 
malice in his tone that quite satisfied Mr. 
Vigors and his friends that I should be well 
vomit Reena bt gr A 

eeping a tight grip on my arm, Aaron 
Doomstone conducted me up the stone steps, 
and so through the public-house and into the 
waterside alley it opened on. 

Almost before we were out of the hearing of 
Mr. Vigors, who accompanied us to the door, 
enjoining the Jew not to be long, Aaron accosted 
™m 


6. 

“Tt ish in the pag, eh? it ish in the pag?” 

I nodded my head’ and made for taking the 
string from my neck. 

“ Not here, not now; they would suspect,” he 
hastily exclaimed. ‘‘ Vait till we get to a quiet 
spot ; vait till we get home.” 

“Tm not going home with you,” I boldly 
answered. 

“Vat, not going home vere all the goot things 
vat I promised you are?” 

“What, the grilling and that, you mean, I 
suppose? No, I shan’t go home with you. I'm 
afraid to.” : 

“Vat do you vant, then? Vat shall I give 
you!” 

And his voice trembled so I could scarcely 
make out what he said. 


“Nothing at all,” Ireplied. “I will give you 





what's in the bag, and you leave me to go where 
I choose ; that’s all I ask.” 
It was impossible for him to haggle over a 


bargain that leant so liberally on his o ide. 
By this time we had turned out of the ne in 
which the “ Wreckers” was situated, and 


emerged on the river shore. 

“Give it me, then!” exclaimed Mr. Doom- 
stone, making a snatch at the string to which 
the bag was attached ; “give it me, and go your 


vays. 

But he was not so eager as to let me go before 
he assured himeelf that the bag contained the 
mysterious talisman. 

Tearing it open, while with his body he 
penned me in a corner of the dank river wall, he 
pounced on what it contained and brought it to 
light. 

But it wasn't a false tooth. 

It was nothing approaching it either in make 
or shape. 

It wasn’t bone or ivory at all. 

Yet it was the queerest and most fantastic 
little affair imaginable. 

An imposture, a barefaced cheat ! 

Even at this distance of time it almost makes 
me catch my breath as I think on the desperately 
daring trick I was practising on the hawk-eyed 
Jew. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 185.) 


——_~> 


A HERMIT prefers alway3 to be “left a lone,” but 
as for us, we would rather be “left a fortune.” 
OFTENTIMES the person whose death is most 
deeply regretted by a man’s second wife is his 
rat. 


UNsOCIAL old Snarl says that love is a combina- 
tion of diseases—an affection of the heart, and an 
inflammation of the brain. 

NeEvegR look at the girls. They can’t bear it ; 
they regard it as an insult. They wear ther feathers, 
furbelows, and frills merely to gratify their mammas 
—that’s all. 

A GENTLEMAN learned in the origin of social 
customs, on being asked what was the meaning of 
casting an old shoe after a newly married couple 
as they started on their trip, replied: “To indicate 
that the chances of happiness in matrimony are 
slippery.” 

MITH and Brown, running opposite ways round 
a corner, struck ench other. “Oh, dear,” says 
Smith, “how you made my head ring fy “That's a 
sign it’s hollow,” says Brown, “ Didn’t yours ring ?” 
says Smith. No,” saya, Brown. “That's a sign 
it’s cracked,” replied his friend, 

“Boys,” said Uncle Peter, as he examined the 
points of the animal, ‘I don’t see but one reason 
why that mare can’t trot her mile in three minutes.” 
They gathered round to hear this oracular opinion ; 
and one inquired, ‘ What is it?” “Why,” he re- 
Plicd, “the distance is too great for so short a 
time.” 

THER isa story of a handsome young couple who, 
while pursuing their wedding-trip, agreed that, in 
the memory of the event, and to keep up the spirit 
and sentiment of it, they would annually put on the 
dress in which they started, and dine together 
in some rural retreat on delicate viands and romantic 
souvenirs. They kept to their bond for a half-dozen 
years, when ridicule spoiled their appetites and killed 
romance, Fashion had by that time so changed its 
laws that what once seemed graceful, had now be- 
come hideous, and the children of the village where 
the anniversary was kept, laughed at the eccentric- 
ee couple as they passed. The thing was 

iven up. 

A GENTLEMAR, on his way from London to Bourn- 
mouth, stopped at a tavern, where he met an 
inquisitive country fellow, who eaid to him— 
‘«Where have you come from, if I may be so bold ?” 
“Not at all, Icome from London.” ‘Where are 
you going, if I may be so bold?” “Not at all, Iam 
going to Bournmouth.” ‘ Who are you going to 
eee there, if I may be so bold?” “TI am going to see 
the widow M.” “Are you a married man, if I may 
beso bold?” “Iam a widower.” “Are you going 
to_marry the widow M., if I may be so bold?” 
“That's too bold.” 

“T say, mister, did you see a dog come by here 
that looked as if he were & year, or year and a- 
half, or two years old?” said a $a leman to a 
countryman at the roadside. “Yes,” said the 
countryman, thinking himself quizzed. “He cd 
about an hour, or an hour and a-half, or two hours 

3 and is a mile, or a mile and a-half, or two miles 
ahead ; and he had a tail about an inch, or an inch 
and a-half, or two inches long.” “That'll do,” said 
the gentleman ; ‘‘you're ahead of me a foot, or a 
foot and a-half, or two feet.” 


SCENES 
SOOTTISH HISTORY, 


By the Anthor of “ Prooress oy THE Bartrsx Bor,” &, 
—e——- 
CHAPTER VIL. 


ALCOLM'S wife was driven forth 
fugitive, with an infant son in 
arms. Soon afterwards she marri 
the celebrated Macbeth. 

From the foregoing statement, 
will be seen that Lady Macbeth an accum 
lation of wrongs to brood over ; her grandfath 
dethroned and slain by Malcom IL, her broth 
put to death by his orders, and her first husban 
consumed in the flames of his own castle. 

She now allied her wrongs to the claims 
Macbeth, who, by some, was considered quite aa! 
much entitled to the throne as Duncan himeelf. 
Thus was solemnized at the altar the marriago 
of ambition and revenge; and the shadows 
of both passions hung over the unconscious 
Duncan. 

The character of Macbeth, as drawn by our 


great dramatist, will probably exist as long 3 | 


the English language ; nor will that of Lady 
Macbeth enjoy less an eternity of infamy. 

Whether the passions depicted by the great 
dramatist really belonged to the personages in 
whom he has embodied them, matters not. They 
are drawn with too masterly a hand, and are 
too true to nature ever to be effaced, and are 
fixed indelibly in all the grim terrors of vivid 
reality like—if we can realize such a thing— 
lightning-flashes suddenly arrested in the thun- 
der-eloud, and held fast for ever, petrified to 
flaming marble in the fury of the storm. 

But we are digressing—the fascination of the 
subject is drawing us from the current of our 
narrative. 

According to historical evidence, Macbeth 
was, in carly life, by no means a jicuously 
bad man for the times in which he lived. A 
bold, brave man, not particularly scrupulous in 
pursuit of his object, he was but a fair repre- 
sentative of the turbulent spirit of the time. 

Macbeth was, as we have before hinted, distin- 
guished for his warlike qualities, and seems to 
have despised the amiable and isposi- 
tion of Duncan ; and with kindred claims to the 
crown, his ambition led him to imagine that he 
possessed qualities more suitable for the govern- 
ment of a people accustomed to war. 

But these considerations do not appear to have 
been brought into play until the more unscrupu- 
lous spirit of his revengeful wife urged him on ; 
when she sought to avenge her own wrongs in 
the blood of the inoffensive King Duncan. 

Her importunities were seoonded by a dream 
which seems to have exercised great influence ou 
Macbeth’s somewhat superstitious mind. 

In{this dream three women of mony than mortal 
stature and appearance stood before him, one of 
whom hailed him Thane of Angus, another 
pine of Moray, while the third saluted him 

ING! 

How admirably our great poet has adapted 
this circumstance to the purposes of the stage, 
merely by converting the dream into an actual 
appearance of supernatural personages, and 
changing the titles :— 

“ Macbeth.—Bpeak, if you can. What are you? 
st Wick alt Kall. Macbeth haillto ‘chee, ‘Thane of 
and Witch—All hail, Macbeth | hail to thee, Thane of Oow- 


3rd Witch.—All hall, Macbeth! that shalt be King bere- 


But—leaving poetry and returning to history 
—this vision confirmed him in his ambitious 
designs. 

Consulting with his most intimate follower 
and friends, of whom Banquo was the principal, 
he invited Duncan to his castle at Inverness 
and there most inhospitably murdered him, 1” 
the seventh year of his reign, 

After this horrible deed he collected his foroe 
and proceeded to Scone, where he proclaim 
himself king, and was crowned. 





* Shakospeare, always true to history, lays the some of 
the murder ip “ Jnvernese, ‘Room tr Makes Carl 
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The two sons of Duncan, fearing to meet their | 
father's fate, fled, one taking refuge in the North | 
of England, the other in the western Isles, be- | 
yond Macbeth’s reach. 

Thus was Macbeth, to use the words of a 
celebrated writer, by his birth Thane of Ross, by | 
his marriage Thane of 
Moray, and by his crimes 
King of the Scots, 

Having seized the 
throne, he sought to 
secure himseM upon it; 
firstly, by liberality to- 
wards the nobles; and 
having won their aid, he 
endeavoured next to win 
the affections of the people 
by hisstrictadministration 
of justice. 

He punished and dispers- 
ed the bands of robbers, 
that had increased and 
grown insolent through 
Dunean’s easiness of dis- 
position ; many turbulent 
chiefs were put to death, 
and general tranquillity 
restored, after which he 
applied himself to the 
framing of new laws, and 
enacted many useful 
statutes. 

By these means he en- 
deayoured to obliterate 
from the minds of his sub- 
jects the remembrance of 
the deed that led to his 
assumption of the supreme 
power, 

But “ icion ever 
haunts the guilty breast,” and Macbeth found it 
impossible to forget the murder of Duncan; 
moreover, he became suspicious of all those who 
were conscious of his guilt. 

As usual in such cases, those who had been his 
Principal seein wet the te ee fall nade 

is suspicion, an fe Ercsence quo 


him with imaginary 
This 1 


led to another 
crime. Macbeth invited 
Banquo and his son 


Fleance to an entertain- 
ment or banquet, and at 
the same time engaged a 
band of assassins to way- 
lay him— 

“And with him 
(To leave no rubs nor botches im 


tenal to me 
Than is his father’s, must em- 

brace the fate 
Of that dark hour.” 

The villains thus hired 
placed themselves in am- 
bush, ane eee ey 
a 6 palace 
aint, attacked him, 
secon the Seon 

in 1e 
but Banquo was cut down, 
and in the morning was 
discovered weltering in 
his blood, 

Most of those who de- 
plored his fate suspected 
the author of it. 

Just in the same way 
that a tree is i 
Ly the fruit it bears, so the 
cruelties and tyrannous 
behaviour of which Macbeth now began to be 
guilty showed the inborn though hitherto un- 
developed cruelty of his mind. 

Many of the nobles, who now suspected Mac- 
beth to be the son pai of both murders, now 
began to fly from Court; others who re- 
mained were seized and put to death on the 
Most frivolous In the meantime, Mal- 
colm, the son of the murdered Duncan, was 
growing up to such an age as to become for- 
midable to Macbeth, who perpetually suspected 
those about him of espousing his cause, 


Some unguarded threats uttered against the 
famous Macduff, Thane of Fife, induced that 
noble to fly and espouse the cause of Malcolm, 
who had already instigated the Danish ruler of 
Northumberland to march against the usurper. 

Macbeth heard of his intended flight, and, 





MACBETH'S DREAM. 


hastily collecting a body of troops, proceeded to 


Fife to prevent it if ible. 


He was too late, but reven, 


ged himself upon 
the hapless wife aud children of the noble Thane, 


dialogue took place, between Siward, the Earl 
of Northumberland, Malcolm, and others :— 
“ Siward.—What wood is this ? 
Menteth.—The wood of Birnam. 
Malcolm.—Let every soldier hew him down a bough 
And bear 't before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
‘The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us."” 

This was done. 

Concealed by their 
green branches, the army 
of Malcolm reached Dun- 
sinane, where a desperate 
battle was fought. 

It resulted in the total 
defeat of Macbeth, who 
escaped from the field, 
pursued by Macduff, who 
overtook him. 

A single combat between 
the two took place, in 
which the most desperate 
bravery was shown by 
both; but eventually 
Macduff slew his enemy. 

Macbeth had reigned 
seventeen years, during 
the first ten of which he 
performed his kingly du- 
ties tolerably well; but 
in the seven last he 
equalled the most tyran- 
nous cruelties of his bar- 
barous predecessors of an 
earlier age. 

His son made a brief 
struggle for the throne, 
but was soon defeated and 
killed. 

. e ° 

Malcolm III., surnamed 
Cean-morh, or Great head, was proclaimed king 
at Scone, on the 6th of April, 1057. 

During Maloolm’s long exile in England, he 
very naturally became attached to the English 


who were mercilessly butchered. Then he set | peopl 


fire to the castle, in which the bodies of the 


slaughtered ones were consumed, 


ple. 
Living as he had done in close amity with the 
rinces, it is most probable that durin, 


Saxon 
This tragic episode, as we all know, has afforded ! the relgn of Edward the Confessor he visi 





“LET EVERY SOLDIER HEW HIM DOWN A BOUGH AND BEAR'T BEFORE 
Him.” —( Shakespeare.) 


to our great dramatist an opportunity for ex- 
hbibiting some fine touches of the most exquisite 
pathos, such as he only was capable of. 

Macduff, in the meantime, reached England 
in safety, and at once sought an interview with 
Malcolm, and the result was that he induced 
that prince to march against the tyrant, 

Having collected an army, they marched 
towards Dunsinane, where Macbeth was pre- 
paring to meet them. 

On their way they passed through a wood, 
where (according to Shakespeare) the following 


London, 

The arrival of William 
the Conqueror in England 
led to a still closer union 
between the two coun- 
tries, 

Numbers of fugitive 
Saxons hastened away to 
Scotland, and Malcolm 
did not fail to show them 
the same hospitality that 
he himself had received 
during the time that he 
was in exile, 

The most distin 
of the Saxon race who 
sought refuge at his court 
were Edgar Atheling and 
his sister Margaret, 

Maloolm espoused this 
princess about the year 
1067, or ten years after 
his accession to the throne 
ot eee 

jueen argaret was 
considered the fairest of 
her race and sex; and 
by her union with Mal- 
colm the claims of the 
descendants of the Saxon 
line of kings were trans- 


mitted to the famil, 
of Scotland, oe ae 
She is ited a8 


being as amiable as she was beautiful, and it is 
recorded that she did all in her power to supply 
the wants and alleviate the sufferings of the 
Saxon exiles who took refuge in Scotland after 
the battle of Hastings. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No, 184.) 
—_» 

An emigrant to Port Natal, writing home to one 
of his friends, says—“ We are getting on finely 
here, and have alceady laid the foundation of a 
large gaol,” 
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MONMOUTH; 
OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE 
By the Author of “ GILEs EVERGRERN,” “FRED 
FROLIC,” 4c, 
ge 


CHAPTER XIIL.—(continued.) 


ND, unbending in a manner 
quite unusual to him, Colo- 
nel Kirke laughed in a tone 
of such unctuous enjoy- 
ment, as to draw an ex- 
pression of surprise even 
from Moody Jack's stolid 
face. 

“I know JZ should not 
have noticed his clean face, and, as for you, 
Moody Jack, I don’t suppose you care a straw 
whether the man you hang has becn mown or 
not.” 

“Not I, colonel,” replied Jack, breaking into 
& congenial emile under the influence of the 
colonel’s joviality. 

“The only thing I ever look after is the hitch 
of my noose, and if that bites all fair, why, he 
swings, and I whistles.” 

“Spoke like a man who loves his trade! But 
you have not told me, Moody, why the mayor is 
80 confounsedly particular in his toilet to- 
night?” 

“He particular? Why, colonel, he would 
never have said a word if I hadn't have told 
Tom Halliday to go and see him scrubbed.” 

“ Scrubbed 2” 

“Yes, colonel ; he wasn’t fit to be presented 
to you till he was well washed.” 

“ Explain.” 

“Well, colonel, according to your orders, a 
guard was placed at every house, and I went 
myself, with Tom Halliday and six carbines, to 
wait on his worship.” 

“Well?” 

“ But his worship wasn’t at home.” 

“Who told you that f” 

“His steter, colonel. ‘But,’ says 
not doubting your word, that won't do foe me 
80, with your leave,’ I was v lite, colon 
‘I must search,” ree 

“Well, Moody, what next f” 

“So I pushed her aside, though she was 
almost black in the face swearing he had gone 
outto supper. ‘What a pity,’ says I, ‘as Colonel 
Kirke wanted his company to a cold chicken.’” 

“Ha, hal very g Jack, s0 I did, and you 
wanted him after supper—ha, hal—but ge 
on.” 

And Kirke laughed at his own hagrible 
pleasantry with more gusto than Moody Jack 

jad ever seen. 

“We searched every inch of the house, cglonel, 
high and low, and I was about giving it up as @ 





I, ‘marm, 


bad job, or bringing the old spinster with me as | gto: 


a substitute, when——” 

“Well, what then? Get on, man.” 

“T chanced to open the coal-cellar.” 

“ And there you found him ?” 

“Not at first, colonel ; the artful little beggar 
had crept into an empty coal sack, and was 
lying under a heap of bags and baskets.” 
ae aut make the traitor pay for all your trouble, 

loody.”” 

“*T told you, gentlemen, it was no use looking 
here,” chuckled the old spinster, as she saw my 
dissppointment, 

“Sorry to give you so much trouble, marm,’ 
says 7 en turning to the corporal, ‘Tom,’ 
eays I. 

“* Yes, sergeant,’ says he. 

“Just asa matter of precaution before we 
leave, run your toasting-fork through those 
sacks.’ 

“ Quick as lightning, Tom whips his sword out 
of its scabbard, and takes a step nearer. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, stop I’ cried a little miser- 
able voice from under the bags and baskets, and 
the next minute the poor little shrimp of a mayor 
crept out of the coal sack, as black as a sweep.” 

“Hal ha! cleverly unearthed. There's a crown 
for you, Moody.” 

And handing a coin to the provost marshal, 
ne colonel leant back in his chair, and laughed 
«gain, 


“ Shall I show his worship up, colonel ?” asked 
Moody, pocketing the crown, and moving to the 
door. 

“Yes, at once, and have your tackle ready 
when I call.” 

“ That's all right, colonel.” 

“Ah, your worship! Iam delighted to make 
your acquaintance. Be seated, pray.” 

Though Kirke spoke blandly, there was a 
horrible smile on his face, as a moment later the 
trembling and terrified mayor was escorted into 
his presence. 

“Leave us, Halliday; we have no occasion 
fora guard. Pray be seated, Mr. Mayor. Ihave 
partly waited supper for you.” 

He motioned to the bewildered functionary to 
draw up to the table, while the corporal and the 
two dragoons who had guarded the mayor, left 
the room. : 

“You must know, Colonel Kirke, that in this 
unfortunate affair I had issued a proclamation 
forbidding any help to the rebel——”” 

“I beg your worship’s pardon,” cried Kirke, 
interrupting the alarmed mayor, “but pleasure 
first, and business after, is a maxim I never 
break through if I can help it; besides, to tell 
you the trath, I am very hungry.” 

“You are uncommonly good, colonel,” stam- 
mered the mayor, not knowing what to make of 
Kirke's remarkable kindness. 

‘“<Bhall I help you to the liver wing, or the 
gizzard? Nice plaxp fowls. I am sorry the supper 
was not hot, your worship.” 

“Don’t mention it, colonel.” 

“But in these troublesome times we must put 
up with what we can get.” 

“ Certainly, colonel, certainly.” 

“Here, try this Madeira, you'll find it remark- 
ably good. I have a capital story to tell your 
worship about that; but drink, Mr. Mayor, 
drink. Your health?” 

“Thank you, colonel, thank you; this is in- 
deed very beautiful wine.” 

And the mayor tossed off another glaes, and 
began to think how shamefully his entertainer 
had been slandered. 

“T am glad you like it.” 

“Colonel Kirke, I had no idea that old Bill- 
ington had anything like it in his cellar.” 

“Teuppose not; but that young scapegrace, 
Monmouth, found it out, and, by Jove, would 
drink nothing elee. It was only by accident I 
got a taste of this. Fill up, your worship, fill up 
—this is glorious liquor.” 

And under the genial influence of the wine, 
the colonel and the mayor began to nod and 
wink at each other, and hob-nob in the most 
friendly manner. 

“ But how did old Billi get this wine, 
and never tell the corporation?” the mayor re- 
marked in energetic tones, filling his glass again. 

“ How he got it, I can’t tell; but how t 
if out of him, I'll tell you. It’s euch a ca) 


ry. 
“Bal hat ha! Fve no doubt of it, colonel,” 
and Mr. Mayor, completely thrown off his guard, 
laughed loud and heartily. 

“*How much more of this wine have you got, 
landlord?’ says I, setting down the glass, and 
looking him hard in the face. 

“*Not a drop, colonel; the rebels haven't left 
mea drop; your worship had the last glass.’ 

“*T am sorry for that, landlord, very sorry.’ 

“*8o am I, colonel, very sorry on your a 
count,’ and the poor fellow, your worship, looked 
as if he really was grieved. 

«My sorrow, landlord,’ I said, ‘is all on your 
account.’ 

“« How 80, colonel, how go f" 

“ ‘Why, in that case, I shall be obliged to hang 
you.’ 

“ «Han—han—hang I’ stuttered the landlord, 
growing perfectly green with fright. Ob, Mr. 

‘ayor, how you would have laughed if you could 
have seen him,” and the facetious colonel leant 
back in his chair and roared. 

Though equally tickled by a fanny story, and 
quite as prone to laugh as the colonel, there was 
such a mocking twinkle in Kirke’s eye, and such 
a diabolical shadow on his face, as quite de- 
stroyed all his worship’s merriment. 

“Yes, very funny, colonel, no doubt,” replied 
the mayor, with a face that had grown visibly 
longer, 


“ Ah, Mr, Mayor, you would have killed your- 
self when I called in Moody Jack.” _ 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” and the functionary put 
down his untasted wine. 4 

“‘This, landlord,’ says I, in a merry, jovial 
tone. ‘This is my provost al; he gene- 
rally carries a rope with him, as you see, for I 


often require his services at a minute's notice.” 

“ And—and—and Col—Colorel,” the 
alarmed mayor, feeling himself com] to ask 
the end of the story. 5 


“ Well, I merely said to Jack, ‘if he can't supply 
me with any more wine like this, don’t bother 
me again, but hang him up to his own sign- 

t. 


Po Oh, for the love of God, tlemen I" he ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh ! for the love of heaven, let me ran 
down to the cellar first,’ for Moody had begun to 
unwind his rope, ‘Perhaps that guzzling rebel 
may have left me a bottle or two in the saw. 
dust.’” 

“And the result, colonel?” the mayor asked, 
with a quavering voice, as he wiped the perspira- 
tion off his yellow forchead. 

“Why, that he found a dozen for our supper 
to-night. Come, your worship, you don't drink, 
and it’s a shame to shirk wine hike this. That's 
right, I wan’t you to make a good supper to- 
night.” ‘ 

“ You are very good, colonel ; I have done 0. 

“That's right, fort shall have to send yous 
short journey presently, and an old soldier 
always thinks of his provender before going on 
a march.” 

“How far, colonel, may the journey bef” 
asked the mayor, with an unpleasant degree of 
interest. ‘ 

“Ob, no distance—that is, comparatively 
speaking—merely to take a despatch to head- 
quarters.” 

“ Head-quarters f” . , 

“Don’t vex yourself about such a trifle, it is 
a mere matter of forme ; ears wee 

“Thank you, colonel,” repli 6 MAYO, 
drinking the wine Kirke so courteously pressed 
upon him, : 

But though his worship had ceased wiping bis 
brow, and began to feel a little more at his ease, 
there was a sort of diabolical ring in the 
colonel's voice, and an occasional twinkle in his 
eye, that kept him in a constant tremour. 

“Well, Mr. Mayor, if you will take no more 
wine, I must bid you good-bye,” cried Kirke, 
gaily rising, and drawing his sword-belt tighter. 

“‘Time and tide,’ you know the old saying. 


The t will give you passport. 
Remember me at head-quarters ; -night ! 

And nodding familiarly to the mayor, be 
quited the room. 


“Look sharp about your work, Moody,” he 
continued, addressing the provost marshal, and 
three or four troopers he met on the stairs, “for 
Tm aftaid the town-clerk will be getting im" 
patient.” t 

“T won't delay you five minutes, colonel.’ 

With a chackle, a pi Cas some delight 
task to perfo quietly 
the room as the’ colonel. deecended to the base- 
ment. 

The mayor wag sitting with his arms over the 
back of his halt, looking wit La rami 
nating stare, at the remains @ supper. 

Bo “absorbed was he in reflection, that it was 
not till Tom Halliday had secured his is 
with # repe, and Moody Jack had flung his o 
noose round his neck, that his worehip woke 
consciousness, 

“Beg pardon, your worship, bat daty is duty. 
Open the window, Bill; I won't be » minate. he 
‘And the executioner langhed as he placed 
knot under: he ear and dragged the 

mayor to his feet. 

What do you mean by this disgracsttl om 
duct ?” cried the unhappy man, as be was rade 
to the open window. “I am going to } 
quarters with despatches for the colonel.’ he 

“Of course, you are going to old Beels 
ee eee ycomplinnenta 

« eect 

“Out with the pestilent traitor!” shouted 
Ritts soa below, ins 

“Here he comes, colon 

Before the words were well uttered, the may 
of Lyme fell with a beavy jerk within ® 
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the pavement, swinging from the projecting sign- 
post of the inn. eee ns iat 

“Tm sorry you couldn't go together,” cried 
Kirke, addressing a trembling wretch the soldiers 
were making ready for a similar fate. “But 
you have got longer legs than the mayor, and 
a overtake him ; for see, he’s trudging 
it stil.” 

And, with a fiendish laugh, Kirke pointed 
to the dying contortions of the unfortunate 
mayor, 

“ Mercy ! Colonel Kirke, have m: on——" 
i And the wretched town-clerk dropped an his 

nees, 

But, before the sentence could be finished, he 
was dangling by the side of the mayor. 

“Now, when the People of Lyme wake in the 
morning, they will know who is master of the 
town, Landlord |” 

“Yes, colonel,” muttered the ified host, 
breaking from the troopers, who compelled 
him to witness the executions, 

“Bring me another bottle of wine, and see 
thas at does nce give out too soon.” 

sayiug, the butcher entered the hostelry for 
a night's debauch. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


A CAVALRY SKIRMISH—MOODY JACK I8 PAIN- 
FULLY REMINDED OF HI8 SITUATION. 
Tax effect produced on the inhabitants of Lyme 
by discovering two of their most respected 
townspeople hanging as supporters to a bunch 
of gilt grapes, was certainly both novel and 

startling. 

Whether the result was on the whole what the 
colonel prophesied it would be—eminently in- 
structive and wholesome—must for tho preseat 
be left as a moot or open question. 

That the breath and very spirit of the good 
people was taken out of them by the fafe of 
their esteemed mayor and his clerk there cannot 
be a doubt. 

Every man in the community felt that day, 
for the first time, the meaning of that obscure 

a of literally carrying your life in your 


And when the curfew struck up its doleful 
memento, every inn eign in the town was gar- 
nished with a strangled man, and night closed 
in heavy and sad over the wretched inhabitants 
ot Lyme Regis. 

“I say, landlord!” exclaimed Kirke, in his 
Usual loud, discordant tones, striding up from 
te stables to the front of the “Grapes” hos- 


“Here, colonel, here! ever at hand, colonel,” 
replied the landlord, rushing from the interior, 
ites onion in one hand and a knife in the 

“There will be four officers to sup with me 
tonight, instead of three,” carelessly observed 

ike, looking up with a sort of artistic care- 
leamess at the rigid bodies of the mayor and 
town-clerk, 


“Very good, Colonel Kirke ; in less than an 
‘our the supper will be ready.” 

hope it will, for your sake, for I am getting 
*avagely hungry.” 

And Kirke gave one of those ominous side 
Blances of his that seemed to take away the life 
and breath of the person on whom they fell. 
hea ing his arms over his stomach, as if he 
+d suddenly lost that organ, the landlord, bow- 
ng low, retired backwards, protesting that he 

Meant less than half-an-hour, 

Kirke watched the miserable man out of the 
ie of his eye, till he had nearly reached the 
tchen door, when he shook every nerve of his 

'y by crying— 

* dandlord ue 
€8, colonel !” gasped the startled publican ; 
“Yes, Colonel Kirke.” pasa 
x a Shall want four or five bottles of THAT 
* elra ; you understand, that Madeira. I don’t 
‘ant to be too extravagant, as more will be drunk 
Morrow,” 

Oh, miserable man! why should I wish to 
there inate this worthless life?” and dropping 
h e knife and onion from his hands, the broken- 
wal landlord leant his face against the 


“There are only five bottles left !" he almost 


« 





sobbed in his anguish. “Why, then, should I 
want to see another sun rise? O! 01” 

“ Hah, provost, is that you? Why, Jack, you 
look ten years younger since yesterday,” ex- 
claimed Kirke, as Moody Jack approached. 

“It's Pleasure has done it, colonel ; I am so 
pleased. 

“ Pleased at what 1” 

“Well, colonel, being out of practice, I was 
afraid I was losing my trade ; but now it’s come 
all back again, and Ican turn a man off in a 
minute, as handy as ever I could.” 

“Oh! O! OF" and, with a prolon; groan, 
ae host tottered into the kitchen, and sank into 
a alr. 

“Come this way, Moody,” observed Kirke, 
suddenly turning from the door, and changing 
with his voice and manner the tone of the con- 
versation. 

“You know this Arthur Kingsley ?” 

“Yes, colonel, I should know him out of a 
hundred.” 

“Take a picket of trusty comrades, and patrol 
the road to Taunton, as far asthe mill race and 
bridge, over the black pool.” 

“When, colonel ?” 

“Start about four in the morning. You will 
meet a troop of rebels, commanded by Captains 
Kingsley and Stanley. I shall expect you to 
bring me a good acconnt of all.” 

“T hope so, colonel.” 

“Especially of Kingsley. Do you hear, Moody? 
Dead or alive, of Kingsley. 

“I understand, colonel. I owe him a grud 
on my own account, and I should so like to fit 
him with a hempen collar.” 

“Bo you sball, Jack, I promise you that. Now 
go and select your men.” 

“T'm off, colonel.” 

“ And remember, above all, silence.” 

With this injunction Kirke entered the inn, 
and Jack sauntered to the guard-room of his 


troop. 

ith the first streak of morning light, Moody 
Jack, at the head of eight strong, well- 
mounted troopers, was in the saddle and leading 
his party across by-lanes, till they could strike 
the high road, some four miles from the town. 

Having once gained the main thoroughfare, 
half an hour’s sharp trot brought the party to 
the place indicated by Colonel Kirke. 

Some distance up the bank, on the opposite 
side of the river, stood a large stragcling fiour 
mill, with the miller’s house and offices almost 
abutting on the broad, deep mill-pool, or race. 

For half-a-mile below, the stream rushed with 
the speed and force of a rapid, and presented a 
most formidable depth and breadth of water to 
any one who would have braved its velocity and 
strength. 

A low bridge, on three pointed arches, crossed 
the river just where the current showed its first 
abatement of speed. 

“We are the first on the ground, sergeant,” 
observed a corporal, drawing up near the 


bridge. 

* ‘Trae ; and as we don’t know of what strength 
this reconnoitering party may be, we had better 
retire into ambush, and hide ourselves in this 
wood.” 

8o saying, Moody Jack, led his company into 
the shade of a wood that ran within a hundred 
yards of the river. 

“Here we can pounce upon them directly they 
cross the bridge ; and as it is too soon to expect 
them yet, dismount, lads, and stretch your legs.” 

The next minute, the nine men were on the 
ground, and standing by the heads of their 
horses, 

“ What the deuce are the rebels sending out a 
reconnoitering party for, Jack?” asked the 
corporal of the sergeant. 

“Why, for two reasons, I suspect,” replied 
Moody Jack. “First, to see if there is any 
enemy in his rear, and the other reason is ——’" 

“ Well, let us hear both.” 

“That Albemarle is ramoured to be advanc- 
ing. The colonel heard, while I was doctoring 
the mayor last night, that he left Winchester 
this morning.” 

“Tn that case we mee expect work soon.” 

“Hush! I'll swear I heard the jingling of 
harness, Mount, lads, but be as quiet as mice !” 

After giving his order, and seeing his men 





safely placed from view, Jack crept to the edge 
of the wood, and Iistened long and attentively. 

“ Draw, lads, and be ready,” he whispered, as 
reburning to his men and mounting to the saddlc 
he drew his sword. 

“They are coming at a round trot; and, by 
jingo, I think there’s a score or two of them.” 

“What if there's a troop, Jack ; they are only 
raw bumpkins,” replied the corporal, contemp- 
tuously, 

“True; but peace. 1 see the first file wheel- 
ing round yonder coppice.’ 

‘or the next five minutes, the party of lambs 
sat their horses like statues, ao silent and motion- 
less was every man and horse. 

“Halt!" cried Arthur Kingsley, as, at the 
hoad of about a dozen troopers, he halted at the 
other side of the bridge. 

As the jingling of their accoutrements ceased, 
and the cloud of dust, tinged with the rising 
sun, slowly dispersed, the dress and number of 
the troop began to be dimly seen, 

“Stanley !” continued Arthur, addressing his 
brother officer. 

“What is it, Kingsley ” 

“I don’t like the look of that wood.” 

“What do you think of doing?” 

“I'll cross with half a troop and examine the 
ground ; you keep on this side with the rest, till 
you see that all is clear.” 

“No chance of finding any of those murdering 
dogs of Kirke’s, I fear. Oh, Arthur, how I should 
like to have a brush with those accursed lambs.” 

“ Allin good time, Ned: Now, lads, forward !” 

Placing himeelf at the head of about ten 
troopers, Arthur Kingsley slowly crossed the 
bridge, and advanced in tl lines to the front 
of the wood. 

“Left, wheel!” suddenly shouted Arthur, as 
his eye caught the glint of blade and morion 


through the leaves. 


But long before the order could be executed, 
Kirke’s lambs had burst from the wood like a 
torrent. 

Down went man and horse, before the im- 
petuosity of that charge, and the next instant 
those who still kept their saddles were engaged 
hand to hand in a struggle for life. 

“They are Kirke’s bloodhounds; cut them to 
pieces ; kill and spare not !” shouted Arthur, 

Parrying a thrust at his breast, he rose in his 
stirrups, and cleft the opposing trooper to the 
chin. 

Moody Jack, whose powerful arm had already 
emptied more than one saddle, enraged at the 
number of his dead, and maddened by the fall 
of the corporal, whom Kingsley had just dis- 
mounted, raised his carbine and . 

Arthur’s horse, made restive by the dying 
trooper at his feet, at that moment reared, re- 
ceiving the bullet in his heart, and hurling his 
rider to the earth in his fall. 

Springing to his feet, Arthur was only in time 
to parry a downward cut of the furious provost's 
sword. 

Seizing one of the loose horses by the bridle, 
Arthur for some time maintained an unequal and 
deadly combat with his mounted antagonist. 

The whole of this skirmish had taken place 80 
rapidly, that by the time Stanley could cross the 
bridge with his reserve, there were only four 
men left alive or fighting on either side. 

One of those four was Arthur, madly fighting 
with one foot in the stirrup and the other on 
the ground. 

“Leave him to me, Ned, leave him to me!” 
cried Arthur, springing into the saddle as Stanley 
tode up to relieve his friend. 

“It is the butcher’s henchman, and I'll finish 
the cursed hangman myself.” 

Moody Jack heard the savage tones of the 
exclamation, saw his last trooper swept from the 
saddle, and while still defending himself, looked 
around, but in vain, for a way of escape. 

The bridge was covered with horsemen, and 
the road by which they had come was in the 
hands of the enemy. 

One course alone was open to him. 

The path by the bank of the river. 

Moody Jack was brave though cruel, and he 
saw no disgrace in a timely retreat. 

Striking right and left, to clear his way, Jack 
instantly wheeled his horse, and made for the 
edge of the river. 
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“CWHAT A WEIGHT HE 18!’ EJACULATED STANLEY.” 


Swift as lightning, Arthur was on his track, 
and by the time he had gained the bank, he had 
again to face round to defend himeelf. 

The contest was a fierce, but a short one, and 
occurred on the very brink of the deepest and 
widest part of the river. 

Dealing his blows with such rapid succession, 
Jack was unable to do more than guard his head 
and body from the ringing strokes of Arthur's 
broadsword. 

With one foot out of his stirrup, and but half 
in his saddle, Moody Jack at last made one 
desperate attempt to regain his seat, and act on 
the offensive, 

Arthur saw his antagonist's intention, and 
delivered so heavy a blow that Moody's sword 
was shivered to the hilt, and his body reeling 
from the saddle, the next instant disappeared, 
like a flash of lightning, under the water. 

Arthur gazed fora moment at the bubbling 
river, and the circles made on its tranquil 
surface, 

Suddenly a head rose in the middle of the 
stream and where the current was running 
madly down. 

_ “Help! help! for God’s sake! Iam drown- 
ing! help!” shrieked the provost, as he again 
sunk beneath the deep water. 

Actuated by some unaccountable feeling to 
save the man he had just been trying to kill, 
Arthur flung away his sword and hat, and 
plunged into the river after his antagonist. 

The impetuous rush of the current soon 
brought Arthur up with the drowning man, 
whom he succeeded in ing by the collar of 
his jerkin, as he rose for the last time and the 
body rolled over before sinking. 

Arthur Kingsley was a strong and expert swim- 
mer, but, encumbered with his heavy boots and 
the weight of his dress, he found he had almost 
as much as he could do to keep himself above 
water and reach the shore. 

By a desperate effort of strength, however, he 
contrived in a measur “ng himself and the 


dead weight he #0 firmly clutched out of the 
rush of the current. 

Once in smooth water, he succeeded by des- 
perate exertion in reaching the bank, but below, 
and far from the spot, where he had so boldly 
plunged in. 

“Don't you think you have done a very 
foolish and Quixotic act, Arthur, in risking your 
own life to save one of Kirke's murdering 
hangmen ?” 

“T couldn't help it, Ned ; but lend me a hand 
to pull him ont, the rascal’s more than I can 
manage.” 

Kingsley sat [patiently on the bank, keeping 
Jack’s head above water, as his friend who had 
galloped to his assistance stood at his side. 

“Hang the rogue! what a weight he is!” 
ejaculated Stanley, as Moody Jack was dragged 
ay the water and dropped like a log on the 
“No wonder he’s heavy, Ned, with all that 
armour on, and a ton of water in his clothes,” 
and Arthur again seated himself by the insen- 
sible trooper. 

“And now that you have got him out, what 
the deuce are you going todo with him?” 

“Why, restore him, of course; I can’t kill 
him now. See, the fellow's beginning to 
breathe.” 

“Restore a half drowned rat! Nonsense, roll 
him in again. I'll bet a guinea to a crown 
he'll go to the bottom like a plummet,” and 
Stanley laughed at his own conceit. 
ein me your flask, Ned, there’s some brandy 

it.” 

“TY hope' there is, Arthur; but you are not, 
surely, going to waste my good Nants on that 
fellow ! 


Stanley ke in some astonishment as 
Arthur raised Jack’s head, and poured some of 
the spirit down his throat, é 

“ May I be spitted on the devil's pitchfork if 
I forgive Kirke that blow in the mouth. Oh! 
that's nice, Tom! Some of the real sort, nono 
of your cursed shams!” muttered Moody Jack, 


trying to rub his stomach, but only scouring his 
breast-plate, 

“He's coming to, Ned ; now I'll taste some of 
this ‘real sort,’ as our friend here calls it” _ 

And Arthur, laughing, put the flask to his 
lips. 

“T'll warrant, now, that fellow is so much in 
the habit of living at free quarters, that he's 
good a judge of liquor as an alderman of 
turtle.” 1 

While the two friends were thus con’ 
Jack had lain perfectly still; when Stanley 
ceased, however, he suddenly opened his eye, 
and sat up facing Arthur. 

“Captain Kingsley |” exclaimed Jack, in un- 
bounded surprise, laying his hand on Arthur's 
wet doublet, as if to satiafy himself that it was 
water he saw streaming from it, “And yoo 
have really saved me from drowning |” 

Arthur nodded by way of answer. es 

“Do you know, captain, that I am Kirke's 
provost marshal?” , 

“Yes, I think I knew that fact,” replied 
Arthur, wringing the water from his hair. 
aa what are you going to do with m, 

eet 


“Well, provost marshal, I have not quite 
decided that question.” 

“Then shoot me at once as you are a gentle 
man, Your friend has got a carbine handy; 
only, for the love of heaven, don’t take me to 
the camp, I should be tortured to death.” 

“Can you sit a horse, do you think !” asked 


Arthur, rising. . . 

“Yes, captain, if that's your will,” replied 
Jack, gloomily. 

“Well, then, take Jour horse, and ride beck to 
Kirke, Go, you are free.’ 

“ Captain, ih you meam this peneroet to 
mo?” and Jack got up, and stood in a doubttal, 
questioning manner before Arthur. 

“Mean it, of course I do; I am not eo inht- 
man as to play with a man's fee 


there is your horse, now mount and go"f' 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—(continued). 
= —=|ICHARD SAVAGE’S quick 
wit saved him from any dis- 
turbance, 

Besides, it had never in his 
life been a part of his cha- 
racter to be mean ; his fault 











had always been that he was 
too prodi le 
“Stay,” he cried. “Gentle- 


men, allow me one moment |” 
3 at rie silenced a 
‘ e said, “you have never in your 
life had to accuse me of meanness.” 
No, no.” 

“Thave been labouring to-night under a mis- 
Understanding. I imagined, foolishly enough, 
that you had changed the usual course of things, 
and visited me, Ihave discovered my error too 
late, it seems, to rectify it, Ican only suggest, 

erefore, one method.” 
lik Uuggest it, then,” hiccupped Marchant, who, 
ike the rest, was too far gone to see the mean- 
'ng of hia words, 

It is simply this—subscribe among you and 

Pay the score,” returned Savage, “ and you shall 

aye, every one of you, accompany me to the 

of my noble patron ; and in my private 

indy shall taste such wine as this beggarly 

salle a pore boast. What say you, friends, 

‘it be eo?” 

This daring proposition at once found favour 
with the company. 

Jn their sober senses, they would never have 

to acquiesce in it, 

But, heated as they were with wine, it oc- 
Cured to them to be a glorious idea, 


They little knew how disastrous it would be 
to our hero! 

Amid laughter and cheers, and much fun, the 
requisite amount was subscribed for the reckon- 


ing. 

Then, heated and flushed with wine, the whole 
party sallied forth from the tavern, and took 
their way along the lane towards the house of 
Lord Tyrconni 

Savage was traly in the position I have named. 

He was heated with wine, but only sufficiently 
so to make him ready for any mad escapade, 

If he had been farther gone—if, in fact, he 
had been overcome thoroughly with strong drink 
—it would, on this occasion, have been the 
better for him, 

But he was only excited enough to think how 
grand an rtunity this was to show his con- 
tempt for the man who was really his patron, 
but who, finding fault with Savage, and not 
doing it judiciously, made him his enemy. 

This much must be said for our hero. 

Having been obliged from his first entrance 
into the world to subsisb upon expedients, 
affluence was unable to exalt him above them. 

So much was he delighted with wine and 
conversation, and so long had he been accus- 
tomed to live by chance, that he would at any 
time go to the tavern without scruple, and trust 
for the reckoning to the liberality of his com- 
pany, and frequently of company to whom he 
was very little known. 

This conduct, indeed, very seldom drew upon 
him those inconveniences that might be feared 
by any other person, for his conversation was so 
entertaining, and his address so pleasing, that 
few thought the pleasure which they received 
from him dearly purchased; by paying for his 
win 


ie. 

It was his peculiar happiness that he scarcely 
ever found a stranger whom he did not leave a 
friend ; but it must be likewise admitted that 
he had not a friend long whom he did not oblige 
to become a stranger. 

Now, in order to explain the scene which I 
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am about to describe, I must inform my readers 
of a few circumstances. 

Lord el it will, of course, be remem- 
bered, took Savage into his service as amanuensis 
on the promise that he would forbear from all 
attacks on his mother. 

He in reality established himself as his patron, 
and exacted nothing. 

He wanted only his society : but even this he 
did not get. 

Savage himself acknowledged that Lord 
Tyrconnel often exhorted him to regulate his 
mode of life, and not to spend all his nights in 
taverns, and that he appeared xery eetea jus that 
he should pass those hours with which he 
80 freely bestowed upon others. 

This demand Savage wrongly construed into 
& censure upon his conduct, which he could 
never patiently bear, and which, in the latter 
and cooler parts of his life, was so offensive to 
him that he declared it as his resolution “to 
spurn that friend who should presume to dictate 
to him,” and it is not likely that in his earlier 
years he received admonition with calmness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent such ex- 
pectations as tending to infringe upon his liberty, 
of which he was very jealous, 

On this occasion Savage imagined himeelf to 
be about to practice a kind of punishment upon 
Lord Tyreonnel for injuries which he had re- 
ceived, and it was with a kind of grim satis- 
faction that he saw the old house at length loom 
out of the trees, 

The injuries were imaginary. 

And besides, he had forgotten favours. 

How often had Lord Tyrconnel forgiven him 
when he had found that he had disposed of— 

wwned, in fact—the books he had presented 

im — and when he had brought loose and 
drunken companions to his room 

Had not Savage spoken of him in the dedica- 
tion of a work as the best and kindest of friends? 

All now was forgotten. 

He saw only the bad side of Lord Tyrconnel’s 
character, and the chance of a jolly carouse, 
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He had reason to believe that his patron would 
not be home till late. 

The servants he had contrived to bring to his 
own side. 

He anticipated, therefore, a joyous evening, or, 
rather, night of excitement, in which, without 
the chance of being asked for a reckoning, he 
could play the king to his friends. 

The house being reached, it was not long 
before the door opened, and the crew of excited 
men were ushered into the house. 

The old butler who admitted them stared in 
wonder as they entered. 

It was, as 1 have intimated, not the first time 
that Savage had brought friends home in an 
unnecessary state of exhilaration. 

But this was the largest party he had ever 
mustered. 

“ Light the lampsin the dining-room, Masters,” 
cried Savage, as he closed to the door and ad- 
dressed the butler; “we are hungry and thirsty, 
and want some of the best.” 

The butler hesitated. 

“ But, sir, Mr. Sav——" he began. 

“But me not buts, friend Masters,” cried our 
hero, clapping him on the shoulder, “ what must 
be—must be. These are bloods of the first 
water, and will well requite your service, My 
Lord Tyrconnel will not be home for a time— 
till morning dawns, in fact ; and before then we 
will clear off to our beds.” 

The latter pet was, of course, said sotto voce. 

He knew the greedy propensities of the butler, 
and worked on them. 

“Well, since you wish it, Mr, Savage,” said 
the old fellow, with a grin, “let your friends 
follow me.” 

In a few moments they were all comfortably 
ensconced in the dining-room, where, in a very 
short space of time, the cloth was laid, a very 
pleasant collation spread, and Savage at the head 
of the table and in his glory. 

Marchant, as it will be remembered, had been 
particularly noisy and disinclined to pay at the 
tavern. 

It was now Savage's time to turn the tables 
upon him. 

“ Marchant,” he cried, clapping him on the 
shoulder with one hand, as, with the other, he 
raised aloft a brimming glass of wine, “ confess 
you are but a beggarly knave.” 

“ How so?” exclaimed Marchant, turning round 
upon him fiercely. 

“Twill tell you, then,” said Savage, who had 
been irritated beyond expression by the forward 
part which Marchant had taken at the tavern 
when the company had refused to pay the score. 
“When I told you at yonder place of refreshment 
I could not pay, it was but aruse. I wished to 
bring you all here to taste the real juice of the 
grape instead of pouring down your throats the 
rascally stnff sold by that old round-headed 
tapster! And then, instead of taking the matter 
easily, and paying your score like a man, you 
head a rebellion in which you would take the 


“ Nonsense—folly. Who dares forbid me here 2” 
cried our hero. 

“ T dare,” said a voice. 

And the door opening, admitted the master of 
the house, Lord Tyrconnel. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
4 OHANGE OF THE CARDS. 
THE reader will, doubtless, think that it would 
have been more right and becoming in Richard 
Savage to have at once confessed his fault, dis- 
missed his friends, and thrown himself upon the 
mercy of his patron. 

Buch would, indeed, have been an exercise of 
Ohristian humility. 

But it was not in Savage's nature to succumb 
to such a feeling. 

Wine had made him forget his modesty, and 
hjs generosity, and his gratitude. 

Stepping forward, therefore, he bowed to Lord 
Tyrconnel with mock respect, 

“Welcome, my lord,” he said, “welcome. 
Make yourself at home.” 

Lord Tyrconnel bit his lip. 

“Who are these people, Mr. Savage?" he 
asked, in a freezing tone. 

“Good fellows, all,” replied Sav: “bloods 
of the first water—men of merit ‘and praise—-no 
titled knaves here, living on the glories of others. 
Allow me, gentlemen, to introduce to you my 
Lord Tyrconnel.” 

The friends of Savage, had they been a little 
cooler, would have seen of course the absurd and 
anomalous position in which they stood, and 
have departed at once. 

They were, however, too far gone for this. 

“Lord Tyrconnel,” they cried, “may he long 
live and prosper.” 

And, in his own wine, they pledged him with 
three times three. 

There were few who could say much against 
the heart of Lord Tyrconnel, 

There were none who did not pronounce him 
a gentleman. 

“Mr, Savage,” he said, “when you have dis- 
missed your friends, I would speak with you in 
my study.” 

“In the morning, I trast, when my head is 
clearer, and I may have a chance in the argu- 
ment,” suggested Savage. 

“In the morning be it, then,” said Lord Tyr- 
connel. 

Then, turning to the butler, he added— 

“Masters, bring these gentlemen up half-a- 
dozen of the yellow seal. They will then, doubt- 
leas, as it approaches morning, think it advisable 
to retire.” 

Then with a bow he left them. 

This behaviour—that of a thorough gentle- 
man—cut Savage to the heart, and tended more 
to sober his companions than a whole world of 
bluster. 

It created in our hero's mind an annoyance, 
which many of our readers will not fail to 
understand. 











traitor’s part, and run away at the explosion of 
the first gan!” 

“What mean, you?” exclaimed Marchant, 
savagely. ‘If you wished to invite us here, why 
not have done so in the ordinary way ?” 

Savage laughed. 

Drink had now deprived him of all real know- 
ledge of his position. 

“In the ordinary way,” he repeated, “eh? 
Let me ask you, sir, is thia my house? I answer 
no. Haveyou aright tobe here? I answer no. 
Hare I any business to ask you here, and would 
any of you have come if I had not startled you 
into consent? I say no, So, if you don’t un- 
derstand me, here's a clearer head to you. 
Gentlemen, here’s a clearer head to our friend 
Marchant, and confusion to the butler for not 
bringing up more wine. Here, Masters, bring 
us that wine under the yellow seal that my Lord 
Tyrconnel prizes go greatly. Gentlemen, in that 
wine I can promise you a greater treat than you 
have, perhap¢, ever had before.” 

Masters, the butler, advanced towards him 
with a deprecating gesture. 

“ Sir, remember one thing,” he began. 

“Pray, what, sir?" exclaimed Savage, rising 
angrily from his chair. 

“That my lord would be angry; he has for- 
bidden that to be touched ; he—” 


If Lord Tyrconnel had been angry—if he had 
made a disturbance—if he had wilfully hurt 


But he was too proud to own his folly, and he 
had on so many former occasions, moreover, irri- 
tated Lord Tyrconnel that, perhaps, he might 
have been dissuaded from a course of proper 
submission by the fear of a certain dismissal 
from favour. 

Hither this, or a false feeling of pride, made 
him resolutely wrong. 

He drank off nearly a bottle of wine, and attir- 
ing himself in his best, sent to Lord Tyrconuel 
asking for an audience. 

He was at once admitted. 

His patron eyed him severely, and observing a 
flush upon his cheeks, and a certain desperat: 
Tegsolution in his manner, said, 

“TJ fear, Mr. Savage, you have not yet recover. 
from last night’s debauch.” 

Savage fired at once. 

“T question your right, my lord,” he said, “ tu 
use insults to me, espesially when they are un- 
warranted. I may feel disposed to say that I 
was wrong in bringing friends here into your 
house ; but my conscience is relieved from much: 
anxiety by the fact that a quarter’s salary is due 
to me, and that but little of that can have been 
paid by the wine I used last night.” 

This direct insult, of course, roused Lord 
Tyrconnel’s blood to fever heat. 

His hand strayed naturally to the bandle of 
his sword. 

“Death, man!” he cried, ‘am I to listen to 
such words as these in my own house? Do you 
dare to talk to me of money due !—you, who have 
sold my favours, who have disgraced my hause 
and my name, on the one hand, by the enter- 
tainment, time after time, of dissolute company, 
and, on the other, by pawning books taken from 
my library and bearing my crest! Villain! 
there is an account between us that blood may 
yet have to wipe out !” 

Savage, with.a smile, drew his sword half 
from the sheath. 

His manner was one which was calculated to 
exeite to the utmost fury. 

“My lord,” he said, “play not with the handle 
of your weapon ; but, if blood, and not good gold, 
is to wipe away the account which stands between 
us, draw at once, and see where Justice lies.” 

“You know too well how to kill,” said bis 
lordship, with a sneer. “No, no; I will not 
fight you.” 

This allusion to the death of Harry Dougias 
infuriated Savage beyond measure. 

He drew his sword, and advanced towards 
Tyrconnel threateningly. 

“You add fresh insults every moment,” he 
cried, stamping his foot. ‘ Draw, draw, I say, 
before I leave upon your faca a mark which 
shall tell the world how much a coward you 
are |” 

Lord Tyrconnel folded his arms, and eyed the 
speaker sory 

“TIngrate !” he said, “are you sa lost to all sense 
of right or wrong as not to know in what a piti- 
able light you stand before me? Am I compelled 
to remind you that you were astarveling before! 
took pity on you—that you have been raised to 
your present standard of gentility and respecta- 


Savago’s feclings, and ordered the guests from | YOU ¢ 

his house with contumely, then there might bility by me? Richard Savage, let us part at 

have been some excuse for our hero to have|once. I hold no malice towards ou—T forgive 

complained. you ; there, let the matter rest. wish to see 
it was, h i i you no more.” n 

igeunieea det Rica mo erounes, muscowery He turned as he spoke, and slowly quitted the 


He had proved himself a thorough gentleman ; 
had respected the feelings of one who had out- 
raged his ; and consequently had placed Savage 
most immeasurably in the wrong. 

In spite of the added excitement, caused by 
the splendid “wine with the yellow seal,” 
Savage could not keep up his merriment; his 
guests felt awkward, and not long after the un- 
expected arrival of Lord Tyrconnel they had 
departed, and he was left alone amid a wreck of 
glass and bottles. 

“A wreck, truly,” he said, pressing his hand to 
his burning brow, “not only of my lord's best 
glass, but of my hopes.” 

And with such a reflection, he hurried off to 
bed. 

Morning brought, as usual, headache and sad 
reflections, 

Savage, of course, saw his conduct in its real 


light, 


room, “ 

Richard Savage said nothing ; but, returning 
his sword to its ecabbard, flung himself into § 
chair. 

He felt wrong; he felt infinitely his ie 
position; and yet his absurd pride would no 
allow him to say a few calming words which, 20 
doubt, would have reinstated him in the opinion 
of his patron. of 

He preferred tempting again the hardness ‘h 
the world to appealing in a proper spirit to the 
soft-heartedneas of Lord Tyrconnel. 3 

At midday, after a hurried walk in_ the 
grounds, which brought no relief to his anxious 
mind, he entered his room, and called Mee 
whom, of all the servants, he had most 
friended. 

“Where is my lord?” he asked. 

“ He has been gone an hour ; he has 
on horseback to London.” 


proceeded 
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“Did he ask for me before he went, or leave 
any meseage 2” asked Savage, anxiously. 

“He ordered me to place a letter on your 
table.” replied Masters, ‘and I have done so. 
He also said that you were going to London, 
and that Iwas to assist you in every way in 
expediting your departure.” 

«No doubt,” thought Savage, 

Bat he said aloud, 

“Very well ; let me have some lunch, and I 
will see to my matters myself.” 

Then he hurried up into his room, anxious to 
peruse the letter left for him by his patron. 

There was in his breast at this moment a hope 
that Lord Tyrconnel had relented. 

He hoped, in fact, that the man he had so 
grievously, 80 gratuitously, so wilfully insulted, 
would be the first to yield. 

It was absurdly wrong to believe so; and yet 
when he opened the letter, his hand trembled 
mit cocttement: it 

ithin was a bank bill for ands, but 
not a word of comment. por eee 

The first impulse of Richard Savage was to 
tear it into shreds or return it without a word 
to Lord Tyreonnel. 

But, common sense dictated its acceptance. 

The money, according to agreement, was 
Savage's own ; and on hig arrival in London, he 
knew well what position he would be in when it 
was known—as it was bound to be, sooner or 
lster—that he had been discarded by Lord Tyr- 
connel. 

80, with a full heart, he placed the money in 
his pocket, and proceeded to pack up his effects. 

By noon that day he was in the coach on his 
way once more to London—a waif again upon the 
bea of life ! 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
SAVAGE ONCE MORE IN TROUBLE. 
Om the evening of the day on which Savage 
entered London, he made his way to the Lyon 
Coffee House, in the Strand, which was as fre- 
quented at certain times as Robinson's at 
Charing Cross. 

The money he had with him was, ashe well 
knew, quite insufficient to keep him afloat long, 
even if he practised what he had never practised 
yet—economy | 

§0, as 8 matter of policy, he resolved to enter, 
while he was still well dressed and posscased of 
money, into the society which was most likely to 
benefit him. 

On passing into the “Lyon,” he espied Mar- 
chant and some others at a table. 

All had been his guests on the preceding 
fatal evening at Lord Tyrconnel’s. 

ie approached them at once, therefore, and 
Was not a little surprised to sce a look of amuse- 
Bites on their faces, and to hear a very audible 

“Curse them! Have they heard the news 
already ?” thought he. 

However, he took no notice of their behaviour, 
but advanced boldly. 

“What, my friends,” he said, “are you clear- 
ing off your last night’s yellow seal ?” 

“The breaking of the yellow seal has been the 
the breaking of you, I learn,” said Marchant. 

Savage eyed him hanghtily. 

x “The breaking of me, sir!” he exclaimed, 

What mean you? Are the fumes of yesterday 

still clouding your brow? or have you been mixing 

some beggarly liquid with a lord's best that you 

‘re so fuddled yet?” 

“Has not my lord dismissed you, Dick ?” said 
Marchant. « There, frown not; it is known 
everywhere, You remained to mourn, while his 
lordship came to town to blow the trumpet | 
There, never mind, old Dick ; we'll have as good 
Rights as ever, soon, near Old Drury.” 

“Bah!” cried Savage, snapping his fingers, 
though the angry blood was surging through his 
Yens ; “bah ! Iam sick of his lordship here— 
his lordship there—sick of playing the part of a 

‘ureate to a brainless title and its wife. Let us 
think no more of him; we'll leave his punish- 
Ment until presently. Meanwhile, we will drink 
confusion to him in some of the “ Lyon’s” best.” 

A hearty laugh followed this sally—a laugh 
which Savage plainly saw was not provoked by 
ny epecial merit in the words, 





He knew it was a jeering, scornful laugh. 

“Pay not your reckoning as you did last 
night,” cried one of them, “for we have but 
scant supplies, and you have no patron now to 
bring under contribution. Pay, Dick, pay; or 
call not.” 

“ Confusion !” cried Savage, springing to his 
feet and laying his hand upon his sword. ‘“ But 
there,” he added, flinging himself down into his 
seat again, “you shall not drag me into # quar- 
rel. It isa pardonable jest, coming as it does from 
half-drunken knaves.” 

* “What is that!’ said Marchant, spitefully. 
“ ayes include me in your words ?” 

“Nay, ruffle not your feathers,” returned 
Savage ; “if you like not my words resent them, 
but be careful you do not fly from my sword as 
you did from the sight of blood at Robinson’s. 
Ho ! there, drawer, some bottles of your best |" 

Newton Rae, who was of the party, but. who 
had not joined in the general banter and jeering, 
soon contrived to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, and the wine being brought and cir- 
culated freely, and Savage, too, having paid for 
it with gold, the insults were forgotton by those 
who made them, though they could not be by the 
man who had been made the object of them. 

The revel was kept up till a late hour, and 
several more congenial spirits entering, it was 
not surprising that when Savage at length 
lounged out between Newton Rae and Marchant 
he had disposed of a considerable amount of 
money, 

The next morning he began to revolve in his 
mind plans for the punishment of Lord Tyr- 
connel, 

The first thing, of course, that suggested itself 
to his mind was the punishment similar to that 
which he had inflicted upon his mother, the 
holding of him up to public ridicule by means of 
poetry. 

He at once set to work on a poem. 

But this he discarded after a time. 

He knew he had not the same reason to lam- 
poon him as he had had in the case of his 
mother, so he hit him in another way. 

He frequented the taverns, the coffee houses, 
and continually sought occasion to bring his 
late patron into ridicule. 

He imitated his voice, his gestures, his pecu- 
liarities of all kinds; he brought laughter upon 
Lady Tyrconnel, upon whose recovery to health 
he had once written a poem. 

Tn fact, he began to show that misfortunes 
and early wrongs were at last having their 
natural results. 

They were lowering his mind, destroying his 
self respect, undermining his naturally lofty 
nature, | 

There have been instances (I know personally 
a terrible one myself) in which men have been 
driven to the commission of fearful crimes 
through their minds having been distracted 
from the ordinary work of life by one delusive 
hope. 

e was born the son of an earl; illegitimate, 
he had yet the hope and the promise of a for- 
tune ; of this he was deprived simply by the 
cruelty of his mother ; he had hoped still—had 
been disappointed—had risen and fallen, fallen 


and risen—been deceived and petted, petted and | J 


deceived, until he had become really unsettled in 
mind—reckless and dissolute, 

And nothing, among all his troubles, contri- 
buted so greatly to the unsettling of his mind s0 
much as the wretched death of Millie Allerton. 

Throughout all his trials, through storm and 
sunshine, she had been the one guiding star of his 
existence; and when, through the villanous 
treachery of Harry Douglas, she had been 
snatched from him bya terrible death, it seemed 
to him as if a part of his own being had been 
taken from him. 

Millie was the first and only being he ever 
loved. 

In her, in fact, was concentrated all that he 
could conceive of love and respect. 

He had begun, as we have seen, by passion 
ately worshipping the cruel and shameless being 
that had given him birth; he had at one time, 
in fact, gone so far in his mad affection, that 
he imagined she would be pleased to see him 





initiating a crusade against her enemies. 
He soon found, however, that she regarded 





him simply as a living monument of her shame, 
and that the greatest boon that anyone could 
have offered her would have been the compasa- 
ing of his death. ‘ 

Lord Tyrconnel, during all these workings of 
a maddened mind, was not idle. 

It is said—though, in spite of history, we trust 
it is not true—that he even went to Savage's 
lodgings, and deprived him of what little pro- 
perty +4 had, under the pretence that he was 
taking payment for books and things taken by 
Savage. 

The very fact of spreading this report gave 
Bavage a new idea. 

What if the whole matter was but a villanous 
plan of his mother's! 

Savage, in this as in many other matters, saw 
not his own faults—saw not how he had ex- 
asperated a patron, but only beheld him in his 
most pitiable light, and strove all the more to 
hold him up to public shame and ridicule. 

At length an event occurred which gave him 
a good chance of revenge. 

Tired, ill at ease, and now nearly without 
money, he passed into Lyon's Coffee House one 
evening, and sat down in a corner by himeelf. 

x He saw, as he entered, two or three people he 
new. 

But he was, strange to say, in no mood for 
company. 

He had been disappointed that day ; served, 
in fact, a scurvy trick by a publisher, and he 
wished to be alone. 

His fine feathers were gone ; he was no longer 
the grand-looking gentleman who had entered 
the same place on the evening when Marchant 
and his friends had been so eager to pick a 
quarrel. 

He was comparatively shabbily dressed, and 
80, as he did not seem disposed to be talkative, 
those who knew him seemed to have the same 
desire | 

Not an uncommon occurrence this, even now- 
a-days. 

He ordered a moderate supper and some wine 
—he could rarely content himself without wine, 
even in his most -stricken days—and 
was sitting there quietly enough when Newton 
Rae entered, pale and agitated, and hastened to 
his table. 

“Savage,” he said, sitting down in a great 
hurry, “I don’t know what is the reason, but 
Lord Tyrconnel certainly intends some attack 
upon you.” 

Savage laughed. 

“Ts that all?” he said. “Is that the cause of 
your agitation? Is he going to lampoon me in 
eome verses of his own making? Why, that 
would be a greater triumph for me than any- 
thing that has happened yet |” 

“No, no,” cried Newton Rae; “it is worse 
than that. What you speak of would be an 
absurdity. This affects your life,” 

“Has my mother sprung into activity and 
villany again, then?” interrupted Savage. 

“Listen to me,” said Rae, “or it may be too 
late. Lord Tyrconnel is on his way hither, with 
a number of servants. His object is to seize 
upon and beat you ; so take my advice, and make 
ourself scarce at once.” 

“Not I,” replied Savage. “ If this most valiant 
nobleman cannot chastise me himself, let him 
call in, as you say, the aid of his servants, 
and let the world judge between me and him, 
But tell me,” he added, coolly pouring out two 
glasses of wine, “where heard you this strange 
news?” 

Newton Rae began to be out of patience with 
his friend. 

He had hastened to “Lyon's,” at some incon- 
venience to himself, to explain how he had over- 
heard the scheme of Lord Tyrconnel. 

And now Richard Savage seemed not only to 
Tidicule it, but even to disbelieve it. 

“Suffice it, that I know what I say to be the 
fact,” cried Rae. “ Hark! there they are now. 
Your life is in danger, I tell you! Will you not 
believe me?” 

The voice and manner of Newton Rae, as he 
said this, convinced Savage that he was in 
earnest. 

He sprang up, therefore, and drew his sword, 

(To be continued. Commenced in Mo, 178) 





TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


——— 
No, XX.—SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 


AN her , entitled “Wal- 

lace,” Joanna Baillie has 

said— 

“A fair renown, as years wear 
OD, 

Shall Scotland give her noblest 

Ther course of ages shall not 

‘The love that she shall bear to 
him” 


Liberal and generous- 
hearted Englishmen now-a-days most heartily 
echo this sentiment. 

Athough all Wallace’s gallant exploite—ex- 
ploits which fire the soul of every Scottish boy to 
this day—were effected at the expense of Eng- 

»lishmen, we, remembering that in Wallace's days 

, Seotland and Scotchmen were oppressed by the 
ralers of England, can look with calm and tran- 
quil recollection to the lives of such heroes as 
Wallace, the earlier chapters of which we now 

roceed to summarise. 

Falkirk and Bannockburn now raise no flush 
of shame or anger upon the face of an English- 
man, any more than Flodden Field or Culloden 
do in that of a Scot. 

Wallace was born of a good and knightly 
family in the west of Scotland, but spent a 
considerable portion of his boyhood at the town 
of Dundee, where, as elsewhere throughout his 
beloved land, the garrisons of Edward I. ground 
down the faces of the people. 

Dundee and other neighbouring towns were 
occupied by English troops under the command 
of one Selby, the head of a freebooting family in 
Cumberland. 

He was a man of violence and cruelty, who 
oppressed the Scots by every means that he found 
practicable. 

Selby had a son who was well inclined to imi- 
tate his father’s example, and who conducted 
himself with violence and brutality towards all 
who were too weak or timid to oppose him. 

He frequently went into the market-place, 
when, attended by three or four companions of a 
character similar to his own, he would challenge 
the young men of the town to fence, or engage 
in other sports, and would avail himself of his 
father’s authority and his own influence with 
the troops to get the advantage, fairly or un- 
fairly, over any that disputed the will either of 












himself or his comrade: 
One day he was upied in this his usual 
manner, when he observed a young Scottish 


gentleman passing by, who strongly attracted 
his attention. 

He was of tall stature, of a vigorous frame, 
and comely countenance, with a grave and 
thoughtfal air. 

He was dressed in a suit of bright green, and 
at his belt hung a short sword in a handsome 
sheath, 

Young Selby could not see a youth of such 
distinction advance among the party without 
feeling maliciously disposed to fim 3 and an 
opportunity soon offered to satisfy his wish to 
insult him, 

A te occurred about two quoits, one 
thrown by one of Selby’s Bary: and another by 
one of the townsmen. 
his own had alighted nearest to the mark, 

They resorted to measurement, but the differ- 
ence in distance was so small that neither could 
claim the victory, and there was a likelihood 
that the matter would be amicably adjusted. 

But the Scot in the green dress, who had been 
quietly listening to the dispute, observed Selby, 
in g from one side of the circle to the 
other, touch his friend's quoit gently and adroitly 
with the side of his foot, so as to drive it a trifle 
nearer the mark, 

Just at that moment one of the party, attract. 
ed by the respectable appearance of Wallace, 
proposed to refer the matter to his settlement, 

le at once said— 

“TI should have sald that the towns man's 
quoit was at first the nearer to the mark of the 
two; but it is, I think, for I observed 
the gentleman who tak ent a part in 
your proceedings to: e's quoit with 
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his foot on the outer side ; #0 I consider it to be 
at t nearer to the mark than the other.” 
Iby retorted— 

“T touched it not; or, if I did, it was but 

slightly and inadvertently.” e 
‘allace calmly replied— 

“TI say not whether you touched it inad- 
vertently or consciously. I say only that you 
touched it.” 

“Would you insinuate,” rejoined Selby, 
getting red with passion, “that I meant to gain 
my friend the advantage by unfairness?” 

“TI insinuate nothing. I merely state that 
which I saw.” . 

Selby, now losing all controul, burst forth— 

“Thou art but a presumptuous fellow, to con- 
tradict me, who commands here, and who can 
put down you and all your neighbours in a 
moment,” 

“The power of which you boast,” said Wallace, 
“will not make that right which is wrong. 
Hard words will profit neither thee nor thy 
friend, in the matter of the quoit.” 

Selby insolently and exasperatingly replied, 

Thon wouldst make thy speech suit with thy 
raiment. Thy speech and thy garments are 
alike too fine. It would be better for thee to 
dress more plainly, and to carry a whittle to cut 
thy meat rather than that fine sheathed sword.” 

As he spoke these words, and was turning 











contemptuously away, he bru 


Wallace, and desired one of the officers to take 








‘ach maintained that | him 


his sword from him, 

Wallace exclaimed— 

“T brook no insult, nor allow any one to use 
personal violence to me.” 

“What wilt thou do to prevent it?” said 
Selby, laying his hand on his sword hilt, 

will oppose my short sword to thy longer 

ore,” replied Wallace, and at once drew upon 


A combat at once ensued, in which, after a 
few in which Wallace showed extra- 
ordinary skill in the use of his weapon, he drove 
his sword, with great ease, through the body of 
Selby, who fell down senseless among his com- 
rades, 

A general encounter between the two parties at 
once ensued, in which the green-jerkined youth 
and his supporters more than kept their own. 

But a body of English troops coming up, the 
young Scots had to seek safety in flight. 

Wi found shelter in the cottage of a poor 
woman; but even thither he was so hotly pur- 
saed that, had the woman not sagaciously en- 
econced him in some of her own habiliments and 
hurriedly set him at work at her spinning wheel, 
he would most certainly have been captured, and 
received but short shrift from the irate com- 
panions of Selby. 

He ultimately found a place of more reliable 

































and permanent seclusion with 
Richard Wallace, of Riccartown, an old w: 
rior, blinded in both eyes from the effects 
wounds received in encounters with the 
lish, but from whom William received 
most excellent and valuable military 
and guidance, 

During his sojourn at Biccartown to pass 
time that occasionally hung heavy on 
hands, he frequently went fishing in the 
cent streams. ee 

One ere he had no ane with hg 
peasant to carry his basket, 
sword, that he might not be enenmberet, 
had left at home. ] 

He was getting on very well with his spor) 
when there rode by Earl Percy, the Engi 
governor of Ayr, with a numerous train, 

The earl stopped for a moment to look 
Wallace’s proceedings, and then rode on. 























Five of his attendants lingered behind, 
clined for some sport with the young Scot, 

One of them asked him for “ Martyn’s fish,” 
due which superiors were accustomed to 
mand from their feudal dependants daring 
season of Lent. 

Wallace replied very civilly that he was 
ing to give him a share of his finny trophi 
and told the boy to hand him out some from 
basket. a th 

“I think,” said one of the others, getting 
his horse, “that we had better help ourecl 
This stingy Scot will give us too little, 
whole would not be too much for us.” 

As he spoke he snatched the basket from 
boy, and was preparing to carry it off wi 
Wallace said— 5 

“Nay, my good friend, leave us some 
our take. e meant them for an aged i 
with whom this is a fast day.” 

Said the other— “ There are more fish in 
river. You may continue your sport and 
your aged knight a further supply, but all 
is here shall be ours, If you serve a knight, 

ean earl, and the superior must have 
preference.” 

“ Nay,” replied Wallace, “you do us wrong, 
would but tyrannise over us.” : 

So saying, he took hold of the basket to de 
tain it. ' 

“Ah, Scot,” retorted the other, “would 
resist?” and immediately drew his sword 
began to flourish it about Wallace's head. 

Wallace had no weapon at hand but the 
of the landing net, with which he at once 
his opponent’s sword fly out of his hand, , 

The others turned and fled. 

Wallace, mounting one of the horses, 
and disabled the hindmost, but suffered 
others to go unmolested. 3 

The two that escaped rode forward to Ball 
Percy, and called on him for help, saying— + 

“Three of our number, who stayed behind w 
take fish from a Scot, are killed or disabled.” - 

“ How many were your assailants ?"” asked he. 

‘<We saw but one, a desperate fellow, who pat. 
us all to rout.” nae 

“Indeed I” said the earl, with scorn, "Ihssé. 
a brave company of followers who allow one 
Scot to be a match for five of them! It might 
be supposed that Lucifer himself has been 


making rt with you, and well you deserve 
to be delivered into his keeping. I shall 
return to seek for your adversary, for, if I 
- Bnd him, I should respect him too much to 

im harm.’ 

So saying, he ordered his train to preceely, 
and dismissed his discomfited troopers to the 
jeers of their companions. AO 

Wallace, in the meantime, left off his fishing, 
made his boy mount behind him, and rode off to 
his uncle’s. 

“Tt was well,” said he, “that I had the pola, 
or I should have come but ill off against fiva 
I am sufficiently admonished not to go ou 


without my sword again.” 

Nor did he ever, from this date, lay down the 
sword, which he never unsheathed for his 
country’s freedom. tte: 

He himeelf fell a in the cause of the 
liberty of his beloved land. But within a few 


years of his tragic death—that foul blot in the 
memory of Edward—Scotland, at Bannockbur, 
had been made for ever free. 

(To be.continued. Commenced ia He, 


ae 
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WEN next our friends took their seats in the 
mstomed spot, Mr. Swisher brought a friend 
th him, 


Had the man looked upward, or in any other 
direction save that one of north-east, I should have 
felt certain that he was expecting the approach of a 
hawk, or some other ravenous bird or beast, in search 
of the farm poultry. 

In fact, at a subsequent period of the conversation 
my annoyance became so extreme that I actually 
removed my chair to that end of the porch, in 
order that y might solve the problem by my own 
vision. 

I saw, however, merely what I had seen before in 
my own advance to the house; namely, a small 
gate in the palings which surrounded the yard, and 
beyond it a pile of old, rotten or rotting mmber— 
| pieces of boards, laths, shingles, bits of scantling and 
other debris of a house-carpenter’s labours—lying a 
few yards to the right of the path, and about a 
hundred feet from the palings ; and finally the path 
itself passing through an open field, and disappear- 
ing amid some bushes in the distance. 

“Twenty-six hundred, cash, besides a hundred or 
two I put into it myself,” he repeated. “I offer itto 

you for a low figure—for twenty-five hundred. 
What do you say ?” 

“Mr, Lurman,” I responded, rising to take my de- 

parture— “ Mr, Lurman, I have but twelve hundred 














“ Always on the look-out for recruits, sir,” said 

pold sergeant, 

“Yes; I have one here 

dy to go into action 
once, gentlemen—Mr. 

xon, who will be delight- 
to tell you a tale.” 

i era lan ties 

iowler ie ee! 

ies oon tay; sad = 

“Well, gentlemen, I'll 

you 

oW I BOUGHT MY HOUSE. 


It was some little time 
ne I = ae was 
oking out for a pl and, 
‘sing a house and small 


wm advertised, went to 


Isaw the proprietor, and 
wade an offer of twelve 
undred pounds for the lot. 
“Twelve hundred !” ex- 
laimed Li 
{ the farm, derisively. 
Twelve hundred — non- 
ease! Do you know what 
bis place odst me ?” 

Idid not, of course ; but 
woking at the house, which 
fas a enug cottage, contain- 
ag five rooms, then glanc- 
ag at the a my 

ich were of proper size 
cleanness, and. finally 
mreng the fielda and the 


one which I had just 
FEE, pt 
paid for it 6 » 
i “Yes, sir—paid, cash down; for I 
oa't do no other kind of trading. Well, sir, it was 
wenty-six hundred — twenty-six hun cash ; 
ides what I've put into it since.” 

Darin, very of this speech, which took 
hasty sort of a way, Lurman continued to 


where our in- 
20e—now h and 
lackamith, and in, on a sudden, becoming light 
creeping of a cat. 


tated steadily in one ion, for more than a 
cond or two, but were constantly shifting from 
ight to left and vice versa, 

His lips, also, bore a and fevered aj 
yarance; and to allay their heat, as I thought, he 
"as constantly moistening them with the extremity 
“this ton . 


ere was one action which he ed 80 
vgularly, and so many times while f sat there, as 
* worry me into @ nervous attentiveness. 
_, This consisted in coming to a pause, as he reached 
the northern end of the porch, in his promenade, 
en casting a sharp and suspicious glance around 
the comer of the house and apparently down the 
iS or road which ted to the raiiroad station from 
Yard-gate, and then turning hastily to a double- 
barrelled shot-gun, which leaned against the wall, 
1 8 convenient Petition for instant use. 
coula ee is latter were new and bright, as I 
tothe par re gmeires the hammers being raised 


pounds in the world, and it is impossible for me to 
give you more.” 








“TH DOG'S FANGS WERE FASTENED IN H18 THROAT.” 


“Nonsense !” he said, ‘the property’s worth three 
times that money.” 

I was fully a hundred yards on my way to the 
station, when I was arrested by the voice of the man 


calling me back. 
“You say you'll give twelve hundred, cash 
down ?” he yelled. as I turned to listen. 

I returned an affirmative at the top of my voice, 
and was about to move on, when he came rushing 
after me, shouting— 
it oe take it! Confound the difference ! I'll take 

When we met (for I instantly turned back at 
this) I could not but remark the evidences of very 
ain haste and excitement which his countenance 

lan offered. 

‘All the indignation with which he had rejected 
my offer in the first instance was gone, and, in its 
place, I could see an eagerness, an anxiety, a hur- 
ried impatience to close the bargain on the spot. 

I was sufficiently rejoiced at this turn of eventa, 
for I felt ascured that he told no more than the 
truth when he asserted that the property was worth 
three times oe eum in question. 1 

was, in & most advantageous bargain, as 
could not doubt, ; 

“Where's the money?” he demanded, in the 
same excited manner. ‘Have you got it ready in 
the city, when I give you the deed? Remember, 1 
said cash—cash down, every farthing.” 

He laid heavy emphasis upon the word “cash,” 
and, even as he spoke, turned abruptly from me, 
and cast, or seemed to cast, a keen Took back toward 
the house—exactly such a look, I thought, as that 
which he had been directing, a few minutes pre- 
viously, down the path and the house. 

“You've got it ready for me, have you?” he 


continued, “ Well, then, I'll go in with you, by the 
next train, and we'll settle it at once.” 

On hearing my assent, he carefully locked the 
doors of the house, after concealing the gun some- 
where inside, and we started together for the station. 
Nothing of interest occurred during this walk of a 
quarter of a mile or more, with the exception, per- 
haps, that fully a half-dozen times Lurman halted 
suddenly, looked back toward his house for a 
moment, and then resumed his customary unsteady 
and peculiar pace, 

On our arrival at the city, we repaired to the office 
of a conveyancer, who had examined the title to the 
property when purchased by Lurman himself, and 
who was therefore prepared, on the spot, to settle all 
questions of that character. 

A deed was accorcingly drawn, I gave my check 
for the purchase-money, and the farm was my 
own. 

That night I called at the house of my fiancée— 
the gentlest and fairest of women. 

I told her of my purchase, and the next day she 
accompanied me on a visit to inspect the premises ; 
by which she was 60 well pleased that she consente * 
to fix the day for our wedding. 3 

My occupation in the city was that of a clerk ia 
| the Bank of Fogy and Fudge, the opening and closing 
hours of which enabled me to take the trains at 
morning and evening to 
and from my place of busi- 
ness, 

Hence, I at once took up 
my residence at my farm. 
By purchasing a_ season 
ticket I was enabled to 
travel at such small ex- 
pense, that I found con- 
siderable economy in my 
change of quarters. 

My salary, though some- 
what limited, was yet suf- 
ficient for my current ex- 

enses, with a comfortable 
ittle margin for that rainy 
day which  proverbially 
overtakes every man sooner 
or later, 

Sundays I passed with 
her, of course. And thus 
the winter days wore along 
full of peace, of hope, and 
of buoyant anticipations of 
the coming bridal. 

We conversed of the fine 
garden we would plant and 
cultivate in the warm spring 
suns; of the gravel walks 
we would construct about 
the house and yard ; of the 
beautiful vines we would 
train over the fanciful ar- 
bours to be built; of the 
fresh vegetables raised b 
our own hands ; of the ri 
new milk and butter from 
our own cows; and of the 
fine little fish-pond we would make by damming the 
rivalet which ran gaily along the hollow down in 
the old meadow. 

And the fruit treee—we would re-arrange them 
in a spruce, rectangular orchard ; we would plant so 
many new treee—so many very early ones, then 20 
many 8 little less early, then so many of the middle 
season, then ao many a little late, ao many a little 
later, and finally so many very late. 





And, as time went we would save more and 
more money; we wo! buy more and more land ; 
we would build a larger and finer house, for which 


we would select a design from the books of Rural 
Archit 


tecture, 

And finally we would become well on in years; I 
would retire from business in thecity, and we would 
live on our farm happily to old age. 

Though I anticipated no trouble from burglars, or 
other felonious per T still kept my pistols 
near me, and my little ler, Tip, on the premises, 
as a sentinel against any possible vasion, 

‘The latter, daring the cold_weather, was con- 
fined to the house ; but, as the Feb: sun became 
vam and genial, I built him a anug house in the 


porch. . 
The first night out of doors he rebelled—whining 
and scratching, and otherwise expreasing his discon- 
tent during the entire period of darkness, 
The second, he passed quietly in his new bed. 
During the third, he roused me several times by 
sallying ont and barking sharply in the north-eastern 


part of the 
Rt thaps a week—after he 


For some time—| this, 
remained quiet, with the exception of a little 


growling and a few yelps, as the night-trains 
roared past the station, an % thundered off into the 


darkness, 
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After his U was freqaently aroused at all hours of | constant evidences that his nocturnal labours were| that I was enabled to thrust my weapon spin 
the night, by his very loud and angry demonstra- | continuing. his side, and fire with certain effect, 
tions, parently in the same spot as ac Bret ;namely, Bat a single week had now to elapse before the/ At the report, he sprang upright on his hind bey 
the north-eastern part of the yard. wedding. uttered a tremendous howl, and rolled over, kick 
After enduring this annoyance until =. patience My suit was ordered ; the house was cleaned, and | vigorously. 
was entirely exhausted, I determined to sally out and | furniture placed in order ; a cook, or rather maid-of-| As quickly as poesible I raised the victim of ¢ 


ascertain the cause of so jistent an alwa: 
ee eee 

at this point, that Tip’s out- 
cry, when aszailing or other vermin, consisted 
in a series of sharp, ear-piercing screams; while his 
battle-note against larger game and human intruders 
was a rather heavy coarse bark proper. 

In the present case his performances were of the 
latter character; but, having no poultry, or other 
pores © Property outside the house, and no evi- 

lences of a design against the latter having a) 
Peared, I gave comparatively little thought to the 


0 be waked from eleep every night in this 
manner was, however, not to be endured. 

Accordingly, one ht, I took my pistol, and 
crept silently to the i near the point where I 

w Tip standing on hi gs and exerting all the 
Fires, of his langs to make the hours of slumber 
perfectly hideous, 

Peering carefully into the darkness beyond the 
fence, I could discover nothing besides a low, ir- 
regularly shaped patch of blackness which I thought 
I could ‘identify as the pile of old lumber already 

thus for 


miiving “gazed min 
some vat durin, 
which ‘Ep continued to bellow with tacreaoed 
energy, if possible, I was about to turn back to my 
with aged whing apyarentiy beta few Forde da- 
a wi ap] afew 
tant, suddenl: arrested my tovernent: 

Bilencing the tarrier by a alight kick, I listened 
for a repetition of the sounds in question, which 
were clearly caused by a dog of conmderable size. 

Seatesly (6 saints elapsed before I heard the 
again, and now so loud and distinct as to fix 
position of their author very near, if not actually 
upon the lumber itself. 

Hor st leats een minetes, oF more I leaned thi 
upon palings, vainly leav to pierce 
gloom, with x hope that T i Sr obese 
he disturber of my rest, which would qi him 

ever, 


, But he either kept constantly on the opposite 
side of the pile, ot was complete! black at all 
points; for, if had ex for a 
moment, with any considerab! of white upon 

have discovered 


bis body, I'am confident I abo 


But I could hear him plainly enough, running 
from point to point, tearing and diegiee with his 
pawa, and at intervals gnawing with his teeth, 
"Finaly, compicely’ oat cf patience, T dred 

com; ont jen a 
abot in “the ditection from which the noi 


ceeded. 

At first I cht it had struck him, for, at the 
sound of the , he uttered a loud yell, and 
inetantly began eo scramble wey with such speed, 
that it was but for a moment [ could distinguish 
Sie rattling of :his malls upon she ‘hard. peth'as be 


No farther slarm followed during that night. 
The next morning, at daybreak, I went ont, and 
carefally the scene of his operations, 
which, I at once perceived, had cocupied not 
merely the last t night, bat probably all those which 
Spies moron rendered so uncomfortable to 
m 

For, at a hundred different the lumber was 
torn, bitten, and displaced, evi ly by an animal 
of no small size and stren, 

A close examination of the lumber iteelf, assured 
me that it was perfectly worthless; being very 
rotten, mildewed, and covered with a alimy-lookin| 
fungoid growth, which emitted, as I fancied, a feti 
and noisome odour, 

with s Fenolrs to. remove end bara the entire 
mass at an » away disgust 5 
and, sspposing tak Ne intrading dog must be in 
earch of some vermin which he had trailed thither, 
I determined to keep Tip in the house until the pile 
should be removed. 

Ane (hoe I dismissed the subject from my thoughts 


for the times 

During the weeks which followed, I was free from 
the disturbance previously inflicted by my own little 
sentinel; but, the w er being now warmer, I 
alept with my windows raised, which circumstance 
causcd me more than once to be startled from sweet 
dreams of my coming wedding-day, by the scratch- 
ing, tearing, whining, and occasional loud barking 


of my canine visitor. 

And several times, when re-tl-ss from too heavy 
asupper, I lay awake, and ° 'o his demon- 
strations; and, meanw! ~ vty aa 


paased the spot on my « J 


all work, was secured ; and, in short, all was ready 
for the unspeakable day. 

The warmth of the evening prompted me to 
wander forth in m air. I had slowly 
eauntered down the towards the station, 
watching the golden stars, endeavouring to realise, 
for the instant, their extreme vastness, and strug- 
gling to form some conception of the a’ distances 

m one to another, and thence deducing the un- 
imaginable might of their Creator, and thence again 
the excessive littleness of us men, and the still more 
excessive littleness of our human inventions—our 
hot our weapons, our tools, our machinery ; and 
here, detecting in the distance the dull roar of an 
approaching train, I thought of our greatest inven- 
tion, namely, the steam engine, which, even asI 
meditated, dashed suddenly around the curve, and 
swept forward in its course. 

I saw the beam of light dashed from the ‘bolic. 
mirror, shooting along the twin bars of the track, 
far in advance, exposing every inch of the perilous 


way to the vigilant eye of the engineer. 
4 moment later it shot behind the trees ; light 
after light in the windows disay until the red 


lamp in the rear was alone visible. 

At this instant, as I was in the act of turning my 

eyes once more to the Heavenly bodies above, a tre- 
mendous crash burst upon the night air, followed 
instantly by another and another, mingled with a 
chorus of the moet fearful yells and shrieks of pain, 
terror, and consternation. 
For a moment I was too thoronghly stanned by 
this appalling sound to move hand or foot ; but, re- 
covering my self-command with an effort, I set off 
at my best speed towards what I knew must be the 
scene of a serious disaster. 

‘What I saw there it would be foreign to my 
pose nor to describe; but the cars were tumbled 

the track ; the engine was upside down and on 
fire; the cars were considerably damaged ; several 
persons were killed aud others wounded. 

One of these latter, badly bruised, was conveyed 
to my house to await the arrival of medical assist- 
anoe, for which telegrams had been forwarded to the 


city. 

Tia not closely observe this "s face until 
we had arrived within a short distance of the 

When, in fact, we were within a dozen yardsof 
the old lumber pile, I was startled by the sudden 
rush and violent flight past us of a very large jet 
black dog. 

I must have uttered some exclamation of surprise 
or alarm, for, happening to glance towards the 
wounded man, I saw that his head was partly raised 
from the litter, and that his eyes were fixed with a 
look of wild terror, seemingly upon the house. 

The expression of his features I remembered in- 
stantly. 

They were the features, and that was the expres- 
sion—the alarmed, the anxious, the remarkable ex- 
pression—of no other than Lurman, the late owner 
of this very farm. 

He was placed on a comfortable bed, a strong dose 


of brandy adminii which, it seemed to me, he 
swallowed with unusual eagerness, and we left him 
to I retiring to my own room, and the others 


ig to the station. 

I sat for some time musing gy 
incidents of the last hour, incladi § 
demeanour of the man now in my house, and in 
whom I was almost prepared to discover a mono- 
maniac, if not a confirmed bedlamite ; when, feeling 
none the more comfortable in consideration thereof, 
I took down my Bible, and commenced reading here 
and there at such random places as chanced to fall 


In this way I had just completed the following 

in the book of Genesis: ‘“ What hast thou 

ne? The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto 

chair by several appalling abricks arising. evidently 
seve! arisin lent 

from. asuie haman fhroate very near to the house, 

and apparently in the direction of the garden- 


gate. 
I seized my pistol, and rushed precipitately in the 
direction I stated. 

The gate, which I had carefully closed, now stood 
wide open, while, at the distance of not more than 
ten feet beyond, I could dimly discover the forms of 
a man and a large black dog engaged in a deadly 
struggle. 

The cries of the former had ceased almost im- 
mediately after their commencement; and I saw 
wey clearly the reason, therefore. 

e dog's fangs were fastened in his throat. 
So intent was the beast upon his deadly work, 


the dreadfal 


the strange madi 


ext assault, and carried him into my « 


room. 
His face and neck were covered with blood; 1 
he was, as I at first ht, entirely dead. 


But, w removin; stains wich 
wet tom he opened’ his eyes, gasped, cough 
and finally spoke— 

“Brandy I’ 


swallowed the 5 
I now brought the lamp close to him, in order 
i is injuri ich consisted of sre 
deep and dangerous-looking wounds, puactared 
the fangs of the 
The hemorrhage which I discovered, tha 
sufficient to cover his neck and portion: cf 
face with blood, was, however, clearly not such 
would result from the penetration of a large tea 


artery. 

Having satisfied myvelf of this, I was in the: 
of makisg some effort to bind up the wounds 
Passing a cloth round his neck, when he sudda 
pushed me back, saying, weakly— 

Ne no; you needn’t do that. I'm a di 
man !” 

As he I fancied that something i { 
enunciation wad familiar—that I had, perhaps, ber 
brawing beck a few fects T gazed upon hit 

win a few fee! 
more carefally than I had itherto done 

One moment's i ion was enough ; for wh 
my eyes were upon him, an expresticc 
terror—of wild fright—ewept seross every lx 
ment —an ex) ion which, once more dai 
that night of blood, I identified as that of Lamu 

“T tell you I'm a dead man I” he exclaimed, = 
louder voice, as I began to stammer some words 
ny smarement: 

urman again ! Lurman, first crushed, and see: 
ingly helpless, under a shattered carriage; Lara 
then upon a bed, quiet and safe ; and, 
Nee en A blsedine aed parhase, vol) 
beast, torn an ing, an perhags, omni 
‘ . y fate, constant: 


mete 
un 

‘What means this look of terror, this wild sn 
this ghastly expression, this cry, “I'm s da 
man ?” 


I felt my hair beginning to rise upon my bead { 
these uestions ran hurriedl; over my miad. 

But little time had I to di point. 1 
man lay before me in peril of life. z 

I again attempted to dress his wounds ins 
ignorant way. 

Again he thrust me away. 

“Let me die 60,” he mattered. “The dog 5 
fixed me ; 50 what's the good of keeping me 1 
for the rest ?”” 

“The rest ?’ I echoed, now convinced thi i 
a eed § mee a 

e rest—yea,”” muttered, & marcel 
audible tone; a yea, the sheriffs, the comstabe 
and—and—the gaoler.” 


“The constablee—the spoler I ejacalste 
“ What have they to do with you” 


“To do with me?” he responded. “The Dud 
man—thafs what they have to do with me.” 

“Dutchman—what Dutchman 7” I now 4 
manded, fancying that I perceived a method in & 


I it ing his he while be pai 
ve it, supporting his head, paints 


ness, 
“The dead Dutchman—the man wader the innit 
a oH 

But it would be needless to follow and to des 
the long series of questions and replies wc 
ensI 


His tale was told. Lurman was no madmax. - 
man, whom he conjectured to be a German Jew pois 
(from his dialect and refusal to eat pork), came tb: 
house for a night's lodging. 

The Jew’s carpet bag contained jewels whie: 
belt was filled with gold coin. t 

‘These Lurman saw through an apertare in th 
window-ehatter. 

In an attempt to purloin a portion of these ras 
bles he was so unfortunate as to awaken, and. mot 
resulting scuffle, to kill, the trader by a bios ¥- 
a heavy iron poker. 

Seized with alarm and remorse at this unexjcou! 
result, he hurriedly concealed the body, *3 =" 
treasures untouched, under the old pile <i vase 
lumber near the gate—the frozen ground prevets25 
a better grave. es es 

Then, unable to endure a constant view ~ Ee 
scene of the fatal deed, he hurriedly sold bis 27> 
for whatever cash he could obtain, and endeawar! 
to still the reproaches of conscience amid the 
of the city. 
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Bat in vain, 

Finally he determined to emigrate; and while on 
his journey to the port of embarkation the accident 
to the train stop) him at the ecene of his crime. 

The dog, whose fe the old lumber had 
so long annoyed me, wi fangs thus brought 
the homicide to confession and to death—for he 
died the second day afterwards—was the Jew’s. It 
had haunted the neighbourhood after its master's 
death, until wounded by Lurman’s gun, when it 

until after my purchase, 

Unable to endure a sick-bed within the room 
where the deed had been done, Lurman made 
an effort to reach the station and escape by the 
next when he was suddenly iled by the 
rerengeful brute. 

After the removal of the murderer’s body, I ex- 
humed the skeleton of the Jew. 

I found his skull broken, a casket of diamonds— 
some thirty in number, and of large size—and a 
belt now rotten, containing over ten pounds of 


go 

No paper, no mark, no clue whatever told the 

“tke polar Sead a eopition in and 
6 no 
found none in death. x 

But whose was his money? It was his stock in 
trade, pasaing from hand to hand. How ahonld I 
advertise it? Who could identify a skeleton without 
any iar marks ? 

1 dug him a grave at the foot of the meadow, 
under a tall tree. 
_My bride wears a set with the largeat of my 
diamonds ; from her ears hang two others of smaller 
dimensions, 

Under various pretexts I have sold fifteen of 
the balance, for no lees than seven thousand 
oe Iam no longer a clerk for Fogy and 

. . . . . 


Fiat you see any ghost there ?” asked old Adam 
(0 

“No. The fact ia, I haven't looked for one.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to sleep where a crime 
had been committed,” said Farmer Longdale. 

Mr. Dixon’s name was then proposed as a fit and 
proper person to be admitted to the Society, and no 
one objected. 

Cone other pleasant conversation followed, and 


the warning clock sent them all home, 
(To be continued). 





Correspondence, 


—-——_ 
%9 AU Communications to be addressed to the Editor, MR. 
Epwin J. Brett. 178, Fleet Street, B.C. 





"\° We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
medical advice in the columns af this Journal. oS 
"a* Namerous letters stand over for replies. As a ralo we 
cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in ashorter 

‘me than three weeks. Letters mast be prepaid. 


"s® Correspondents who wish to receive replies 6} 
Trasiln ab cee send waka dirccled envcicpess °” PO 





Suuruictry says :—*' Being a reader of your valuable Journal 
(and nothing gives me more pleasure and valuable infor- 
mation than your answers to correspondents), I thonght 
that I would ask you a few simple questions which have 
sadly puazled me for some time. The first one is, Why 
aze the tropical circles traced on the mape at the distance 
of twenty-three and a half d 
Second, Who are the 
{he present? | Third, Who is th 
thea sad what is the logical and grammatical subject 


“*Of all the causes which combine to blind 
Man's erring judgment and mislead the mind, 
‘What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride, the never- failing vice of fools.’” 
From the tropical circles to politica, from politics to poetry, 
rom poetry to logic, and this over the signature of Sim- 
ruicitr! Now, then ; the tropical circles are marked on 
He. Tap twenty-three degrees and twenty eight minutes 
from the equator, to correspond with the tropical circles 
In the celestial sphere, which mark the pointe at which 
the sun turns back north and south toward the equator— 
and so-called * tropics” from a Greek verb “to turn”— 
ond they are marked soon a celestial sphere, because that 
the only way in which the fact can be presented to 
IMPLICITY or anyone else. As to tho greatest statesmen, 
Wedecline to naine them : we will not give neediess pain 
Tany thousands of worthy men in the country who 
Tecognise in that p'oud description thelr—novle selves. 
t to the poetry. It is by Alexander Pope, and may be 
found in the Essay on Criticism, beginning at line two 





hundred and ihree. Its subject, logically and grammati- 
cally, Js Pride, and we es the entire passage to your 
farefll stuay, 





RIT ALONE (Ridgeway) 81 “see that you give some 
REY good, sawese To correspo ents. I would like you to 
Sn me. Tam a young man aged 24. Ihave had the 
misfortune to lose my right arm, and, therefore, am unable 
eo at hard work. 1 wish to get s good education, bat 
have not the wherewith to do it with. ‘Fiease give me your 
‘aluable advice as to how I can get a good education. I 
{A not afraid of work, and I will be very thankful if you 
TiLonly give me your advice. | Please excuse this poor 
Deets a ithe ‘written with the loft hand, and I have only 
Honpractising a short time.” We do not know the educa- 
Honal arrangements of your neighbourhood, but if you 
have a good character you should have no difficulty in ob- 
ing, the advice and aid of friends on the spot in securiug 
Perneperecucation to enable you to make e living. 




















Rrvensipe aske: “ Please will 
of the following 
the rays of ligl Ich 
focus on the retina, and form an inverted image, which in- 


‘Yerted image {s conveyed to the brain by the opt! 
and then we have a correct Idea of the size and position o 
the object. How does this transformation of the inverted 
tmage on the retina to the brain take place? Has the optic 
nerve the power to present tt to the brain in its natural 
Poaltion ? or have we got wrained and accustomed to it by 
our sense of touch P 4: Is the following answer cor- 
rect? ‘Whois there? ‘Itisme.' Why not say, ‘Itis 
I? Everybody uses the first axpression, and yet {t seems 
the second one is grammatically correct.” The former of 
these questions, as to erect figures from inverted tmages.is 
the old * paradox of vision,” founded on a loose empio: 
ment of language. It 1s not meant that ** Riverside’ 
bralp sees or perceives any image on the retina of his eye, 
but that im certain circumstances another person can see 
the picture on the retina, The seeing person has no view 
of a rotinal image, which is an incllent attendant on the 
operation of ight by which we see, As to the grammatical 
uestion, we do not think everybody says, “It is me.” 
very javenile and the very ignorant do. 


that the verb “ to be” has the same case after 
Now “it” 1s the nominative to the verb, and. of course 
the ve I" must follow. We hope “ Riverside” 
sees this. Take notice, also, that “phenomena” ie the 
plural, and when you have but one wonder, it is “ phe- 


nomenon.” 
.W. H. K, (Dublin) thus breaks in our quiet:— 
“+ Aliow me, sir. What is the reason that air cannot be 
weighed, or why is {t that {t has no weight? For example, 
the other day a gentleman brought ina large can to have 
hole soldered up. 1 ssked him what this can was for. 
He told me that 1¢ was to hold air, the can having an air- 
pump and air-guage at the side, ‘we weighed the can j 
e can, pump, and gaage wi . We pum} 
sit inte the san until the alf-guae stanided that there 
‘were 20 pounds of alr in the can. We then placed the can 
on the scales, and the can. 
Please answer this question, 
spoken within ourelty that c satisfactory answe 
‘feel for * W. H.R...” agita ut this“ airy nothing.” 
Alr can be welghed. “You do not seem to understand the 
machine you soldered. One hundred cubic inches of air 
only weigh about & grains. The weighing of it is a nicer 
experiment than you can make. We are pleased, however, 
with your inquiring Into the reason and nature of things. 
Procure some simple book on Elementary Physics, study 
it, and keep your eyes and ears open, and you may yet own 


a factory. 
FRienp (Surrey) writes:—“Iam a boy nineteen yeart old, 
have on a farm, and havo worked at that busi- 













ness pretty well all my life. Iam strong and healthy, and 
am not afraid to turn my bands to anything. It is natural 
mind should have a turning to farming and business, 


wh 
which was always the height of my ambition until last 
vod wo send me to school, and I 
m progress for the time, acquiring some 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, and higher mathematics. 
‘Thence my ambition has been for the bar; but I labour 
under many disadvantages. I shail have to work ny own 
way principally, whatever Ido. I believe I could master 
my mind, and content myself in elther of the professions, 
Tlike the business course the best, itis the quickest 
‘way to get start in life; but in every other particular, 
my inciInations at present sre in favour of the bar. You 
see I am in a quandary.” We do not see tt. Consult your 
ther. is no real difficulty when you have him to 


consult. 

E.E.T. puts the following legal and social question, namely, 
+ Hias « boy of the age of fourteen the right to arrest a man 
for assault end battery without the consent of his parents 
orguardian?” Ifyou moan, has a boy who has been as- 
saulted and beaten » right to enter a complaint against the 
assailant, before a magistrate, without the consent of hi 
Parents, we answer, Yes. But he would have no moral 
right to do 80 against thelr wish r80n, € 
stranger, might cuter e complaint against s trangressor 
the public; peace as “a criminal offender ; but only the 
person wronged, or, iu the case of a minor, his parents or 
guardian, could legally sue the assailant fur damages. 

‘Two GERMANS request us to decide whethe! asted beef"? 
is grammatically right. One of them says *I hold it is 

rammatical. although it may not be in commen use, My 

end thinks otherwise, Who is right 7” You are un- 
doubtedly right, although your friend is not to be blamed 
for disagreeing with you. Ifit be said, * That is roasted 
beef,” meaning that [tis beef which ‘has been roasted, 
the expression is clearly right, and it 1s also common. But 
if, in calling for his dinner in an eating-house, a man should 
aay, "Give me a plate of roasted beef,” although he would 
not speak ungrammatically, he would outrage 
of everybody within hearing. 

Novics Inquires: * Why is st that the year of our Lord ts 
reckoned from January lst instead of Christinas, the 
acknowledged time of our Lord’s birth? Also, when, and 
by whom, did the first day of the week become a 
day of resi instead of the seventh?” Because there is no 
certainty that tho 25th December is the day of our Lord’s 
birth, and the period Anno Domint did not bexin from 
any day in particular. It is a period marking years, not 

. The early Christians came to meet for worship 
onthe day our Lord rose from the dead, and es their 

Faligion spread over the world, the first day of the week 

heoame the Christian Sabbath. See the Acts of the 

Apostles. 
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WAT TYLER; 


OR, “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 
4n Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times. 
By the Author er THE Coxto,” “ Rose 


—_——_ 
CHAPTER IX, 


How the duke, in lordly 
Set 


off post haste to ete fire, 

the Duke of Lancaster 
heard that the rebels had 
set his house in a blaze he 
was naturally fired with a 
warm desire for revenge. 

He got into a towering 
Yage; we may eay s HURRI- 
caNE ToWER- ing rage 

readers of the “Youn, 

len of Great Britain” will 
understand the allusion), and 
the storm of his wrath was 
almost equal to Shakespeare's 
“ Tempest.” 

He clenched his elbow: 
fround his fists, and gnaw 

is eye-lashes in the ex- 
tremity of his fury, and 
gave ever s0 many stamps 
with his foot on the ground, 
though whether they were 
penny or two-penny stamps 

‘istory sayeth not, 

Finally, he ordered a couple of fire-engines, and, 
driving one himself, followed by the Bishop of 
Oxford Street on another, he dashed off in hot haste 
to baad pry resolved to throw cold water on the burn- 
tag of the insurgents, 

He was there in a crack, 
But, alas! and, alack ! 
The palace ‘caved in” through the rebels’ attack, 
And al] be could find, both in front and in back, 
Were ruins as black 
Asa chimney-sweep’s sack, 
or flames that were blazing 
in 
Roared the duke, “All those rebels, Ball, Tyler, and Jack, 
Shall taste of the gallows, the cell, and the rack !” 

‘We must say that to set fire to such a nice palace 
was a burning shame, especially as the old John of 
Lencaster, whatever Father Ball may think, was a 

brick, as you will find in history. 
e did a great deal of in England, and the 
probebility that he would have been king if he 
ascended the throne, 

Btill it is but doing Tyler's crew justice to say that 
before they set fire to the palace, they carefully took 
out of it everything that was valuable and kept it. 

ia was very generous, and as the palace was 
insured three times over at the Sun Fire Office, and 
also the Moon, the duke’s loss was not quite so tre- 
mendous as the rage he was in. 

But Tyler and his men, who were sitting in the 
front garden, smoking as much as the palace itself, 
and looking at the conflagration as if it were a nice 
bit of “effect” got up at a theatre, cared no more 
for the duke’s fury than they did for the man in the 


moon, 

Wat Tyler declared he was king of the City, and 
had a right to light a fire either in a small house or 
in a greake As for being hanged, he'd see the 
duke ged first, which, in fact, was just what 
he and his men intended to do to his grace, without 
showing him any grace at all, 

They surrounded and seized him, and would, un- 
doubtedly, have hoisted him on to the nearest 





le most amazing. 


BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


the duke and the bishop rode home as well as they 
coal a eee smoke a now Sane all over 

on, ‘and. bi ‘sited i 
cellars of the defunct 

Ta Ta SES eh try, a toa 

ere was Ww ere 
in butts, in There was sherry, and port, and 
champagne, and sparkling Moselle, and Sout i 
Cape, and Imperial Tokay. There were some kinds 
80 strong that the very sight of it was enough to 
make a man drunk for a fortnight, ‘were 
dozens of ‘port so old that Methusalsh himself 
couldn’t have remembered when it was made, and 
bottles of champagne “fizzing” enough to take the 
wt tnt uh brn es 

never sui es before; #0 

ey i lat i Spr cand, taped 

xy lit up the sperm cant 
half-a-dozen , and began. 

In two minutes none of them knew where they 
were. ey were so tremendously tight that they 
had to walk upon their heads because they couldn't 
keep up on their feet. 

very one felt as if his head were a coffee-mill and 
his legs made of India-rubber. 

The wall seemed to dance and the window to 
dodge about from the floor to the ceiling in a most 
curious style. 

What would have become of them it is impossible 
to say, had not Mr. Billy Cock. who was so little 
given to drink that he always began to be a tee- 
totaller after the second bottle, retained his powers 
of standing and under-standing. 

He crawled to the opening of the cellar, up 
the ladder, and down the wall, and providentially 
finding the fire engine outside, he turned it full on 
through the cellar window. 














ay 


ZR ess 
SIS Apo) 
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Sobered by the inundation, which they naturally 
thought ‘was a new edition of the great flood, the 
revellers proceeded to look out for Noah’s ark, or, 
at all events, made themselves scarce with all speed, 
and left the cellar to follow their example, and fill 
itself with wine and water. 

The flood spread and spread until it put out every 
remaining vestige of the fire. 

It flowed down the streets, and along the gutters, 
still so strong as to intoxicate every dog or chicken 
that drank out of it, and at last poured into the 
‘Thames, which bad a winey flavour for ever so long 
afterwards 





CHAPTER X. 
Which treats of many a gallant decd, 
As you'll discover as you read. 
| “My dear Billy—I may say my Billy Dour!" 
cried Tyler, embracing him with genuine gratitude, 
“to turn on the water as you did turned out to be 





lamp-post—an exalted post which the duke was by 
zo means desirous of occupying—when the bishop 
interfered. 


This bishop, you must know, was a great chess 
player, and though he was sometimes obliged to 
‘pawn even the castle he lived in, he always managed 
‘to “ act on the square.” 

He thought that the 
a check to the rebel king, and prevent him taking the 
gallant knight, John of Gaunt. 

Bo he made a pulpit of an overturned cart, and 
delivered to the mob so touching an address that all 
of them were melted to tears to such an extent that 
the fire was quite extiguished. 

They let the duke go on consideration that he 
shouldn’t attempt to get back any of his property, 
the rebels’ lawful spoil, and that he should also give 
them the key of his cellar, which, Tyler had heard, 
was a regular P: for wine. 

Reluctantly he consented; the butler (who was 
found hiding in the kitchen chimney of the next 
house) was forced to give up the keys; and, while 


best move was to administer | 


Hh 
Harry, who, the reader should be told, 










MR. BILLY COCK PLAYING A TUNE ON THE FIRE-| 


ENGINE, 


the best turn you conld possibly have done us. But 
for that I might be now lying dead—that is to say, 
dead drunk—and weltering in my own blood—I 
mean champagne !” 

“Then be careful how you touch wine again, 
unless you know how old t is,” said Billy, warn- 
ingly. “ But now for business. There have been 





{Avousr 1, un. 


retty games while you were in the cellar, Ever 
laany fellows have sneaking about here Mt 
helping themselves to the things taken 


Page they, by Jingo !” cried 
catch ’em at it they know 
I've recently all 
ahem! I mean from. 


to be divided b; hoever 
oelfeball got more than ie 
8 garden, 





more than he 
they went into the back 
the lawn, was piled up an immense lot of 
e pal é \ 
The jewellery alone was en ch to ‘make 
mouth water; the 






“Let an: be he bi cr little, young cr 
prig any of these,” said Tyler, fixing on o_ 
afresh, “and I'll be down upon him in a stylehy 
won't appreciate.” ; 

ly had these words burst from his lis 
like an eruption of Mount Vesuvins, when a mm: ' 
ber of his followers entered, dragging in a miser- 
ble culprit by the hair of his head—what ther 
was left of it after half an hour’s pulling. 

“ We've got him, captain,” they cried ; “caught 
him in ‘the very act of cribbing this big silver 
candlestick, which he evidently meant to stick to 
A nice chase we've had after him; but, fast as be 
mi whe 4 ite hon iivte all that’s 

s , its Harry Highcrown, rom. 
bustical exclaimed the rebel tender “Bo varlet, 
this is what you call tax-gathering, is it” 

Trying to put a bold face on it, the culpn: 
replied— 

“Yes, of course; I took this according to the 
order of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
specifies that the Government must have 5 pe 
cent. on the proceeds of every robbery committed. 

“Where were yon going to take it, then?’ 

“Oh, to the Houses of Parliament,” = 


turning tax-gatherer, changed his name to Hu 
Pyne, and wore a hat of a corresponding shape. 
This was greeted with derisive cries of “Gam 
mon!” “Tell that to the horse-marines,” &, 
while one of the prisoner’s captors declared that 
he had Popped upon him just as he was going into 
the “ pop-shop” round the third corner, a very pop 
ular rendezvous in a pop-ulous neighbourhood. 
His guilt was thus proved, and, according 
Tyler's arate was felony in the fifteenth degree. 
“He be executed instantaneously,” cried 


Tyler; “no appeal, no trial, We'll tie him up, 
head, neck an and pitch him over Waterl 
Bridge.” 


In vain the prisoner went down on his ines, 
confessed his guilt, and implored pardon ; in vain he 
declared he would never do it again—nor anything 
else. In vain his old rival and fellow apprentice, 
Billy Cock, generously pleaded for his release. 

Tyler and the other leaders declared that 20 
amount of hot weather could melt them into pity 
in this case, 

In he must go, neck and crop, and ‘no. two way: 
about it. 

And so, as Chaucer poetically describes the 
occurrence— 


“They bound a ‘ bird’s-eye fogle’ round his mag, 
‘They fixed the knot with many Setarty Tag; 
‘His logs were round his neck securely tied— 
His bead was jammed right into his inside— 
His elbows were bent backwards to his heels. 
He couldn’t kick, nor did they heed his squenie, 
But dragged him by his hair along the 
And when a likely spot at last they found, 

Up, up they hoist him, and down, down he 
‘Turns over once, then in the water flops! 
Hard lines, indeed, for one who couldn't swim! 
‘T'm glad it wasn’t me instead of him!” 


The crowd collected on the bridge to witness this 
8 le was so dense that it was hard to see day- 
light through them, ues 
There was intense excitement at watching tae 
movements of the doomed man, or rather buoy, for 
he looked very much like one floating about in tha’ 
‘ler, who was intently 


way 
gazin on the sight, was 

suddenly startled by a cry hind him, and at th 
same moment he was seized in the ample embrie 
of seomebony who evidently knew how to bo 
tight. 

ler Sboaghs it was a policeman, and a ©! 
shudder ran all down his back and into his lov! 
but a well-known voice soon undeceived him, 


(To be continued, Commenced in No. 184) 
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JOE STERLING: 


A RAGGED FORTUNE. 
BY JAMES GREENWOOD, 
Author of “ Jack STEDPAsT,” “ WATER TIGERS,” &c. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, 

T was evident that Aaron Doomstone not in 
the least suspected the barefaced cheat 
that was being put on him. ~ 

(It is not fit, however. that the reader should 
any longer be kepi in the dark as to the way in 





OR, 





JeLy 11, 1870, 


“TAKE THAT FOR FOLLOWING ME,’ 






which, vulgarly speaking, the changes had been 
rung on him 








still dark, and I was compelled 
it till daylight before I commenced opera- 
tions. 

My first business was to discover something 
that might pass muster on sight with the keen- 
witted Jew for the genuine article, 

It must be something small. 

Something quaint and odd, if possible, 

Certainly it must be nothing of common-place 


appearance, 
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Where should I find what I wanted? 

As already hinted, Stumpy Vigors’s cellar was 
f® repository for all manner of stolen valuables, 
but there was nothing to suit my peculiar 
purpose, 

As far as a cursory search revealed, that is to 


say. 

There was the sack I had not yet looked into. 

The sack that was brought from aboard the 
ship by the river pirates, 1 mean, 

It was made of some light, tough leather, 
fecured at the mouth with a running string of a 
kind of whipcord. 

It was “neck or nothing” with me, and I 
untied the fastening, and the contents of the 
leather sack were revealed to me. 

Seemingly the thieves had not exaggerated 
its value. 

Every article was of sterling silver. 

Bran new and glistening as when it left the 
maker's hands, 

Platters, and plates, and cups, and vases, 
evidently it was a magnificent present con- 
signed to some far-away individual, but doomed 
never to reach its destination. 

But the various goblets and dishes were 
nothing to me. 

I had taken them nearly out, so that they 
made quite a splendid heap upon the dirty floor. 

At last I hit on something that might suit 
my purpose. 

It was a sort of centre piece of silver, 
elaborately chased. 

A kind of bowl, upheld on either side by the 
figures of soldiers of the ancierit school, 

In his right hand each silver warrior grasped 
a spent, the head of which was steel, inlaid with 
gold. 

A short, sharp, little head, terminating in a 
gold knob, where it joined the haft. 

To break one of these tiny spear-heads from 
its holding was but the work of an instant. 

As luck would have it, it broke short off just 
under the tiny gold hall, so that there was no 
raggedness about it at all. 

The next atep was to replace the silver goods 
and secure the sack as I hnd found it. ? 

Now where should I bestow my “priceless 
treasure,” nry clever red gem in its tooth-box ? ~ 

It would never do to trust it in-éither of rhy 
doubtful pockets. ' 

The bag that had contained the Golden 
Glazier's hoard of savings I requied! for another 
purpose. © + I 

There was only one resource. 

Ragged as were my old trosers they were still 
sound at the bottom Rerhi:: - 

This must do as a'hiding for lack of a 
better. Heats (a 

Unpicking a few stitches, I inserted in at the 
slit the canaing false grinder that Samson Toff 
had so long worn, and with a pin made the 
place secure. oa as 

Then I took the fantastic, strange-looking 
little spear-head and placed it in Samson Tuff’s 
moneyebag, and tucked it ih at my waistband as 
it had been all along. Dan Base SE 

It wAs thia that Aaron Doomstone gazed on 80 
lovingly as it layon the palm of his hand and 
we both stood in a corner by the recking river 
wall. 

“ 8o this is the vonder, the miracle, the tiny 
leetlo shentleman vat nibble his way through 
hard iron as easy as a rabbit cat up a carrot 
stalk! Aah! my leetle shiner! ve shall pe goot 
friends, posom friends, ve vill never, never 

part 1" 

; And the deluded villain hugged the innocent 
little spear-head to his heart and pressed it 
against his hideous stubbly mouth. 

“I must be going, I don't want to stay here 
any longer,” I remarked, 

My “a scemed to rouse Aaron Doomstone 
from his rapture. 

With a sudden start he thrust his treasure in 

the bag again and concealed it in the inner 
depths of his waistcoat, and then confronted me 
fiercely. 
« Look you, my tear !” he exclaimed, fixing me 
with his terrible sharp eyes, * you vish to gu, to 
have your liperty, eh 7” 

“That's all Task for.” 

“It is pefore you, take it: 1 














‘ listen to me, 


my goot Jad—ven you go away, far away, you 
understand, don’t come pack again!" 

“I don’t intend.” 

“But [ mean never come pack,” continued 
Aaron, glaring on me with his yellow fangs set 
close together ; “ as long as you live never come 
within miles of this, and never say so much as 
von vord of vat you knows, if yon do, I'll kill 

at 

“Tl give you leave the next time you catch 
me,” I replied, already a dozen yards away from 
him. 

And off I ran with Samson Tuff's tooth 
bobbing against my ankle and spurring me on. 

Once I turned my head, and, lo! Aaron Doom- 
stone had returned to the dingy and secluded 
comer of the river wall, and with ‘his back to 
the light was once more gloating over his won- 
derful little spear-head. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH I MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF AN 
ARCH IMPOSTUR, AND LEARN FROM HIM 
THE sTORY OF HI8 FATHER'S BASR AND 
CRUEL IMPRISONMENT. 

I TURNED no more to look after the deluded 

Aaron Doomstone, gloating over the talisman 

he supposed to be so precious. 

Steadily running, I skirted the river shore 
until I reached London Bridge and crossed it, 
and soon found myself in a locality the slums 
and hiding places of which were familiar 
to me. 

But I was a restless and wretched boy. 

I dare not seek my old companions lest any of 
them should be bought over by Aaron Doom- 
stone to betray me. 

I was penniless, hungry, half naked, with all 
the time the wetght of the “ priceless fortune” 
bequeathed me by Samson Tuff cumbering my 
conacience. ~ 

What should I do with it? 

To be sure ‘my late experience had given me 
an ingight into its peculiar, its terrible value, 
but that did not tend to make my mind easy. 

' ie haunted me—that: fiery red little con- 

juror ! 

: I was afraid of it. 
A dozen times in the course of an hour I 

would cautiously feel if it was sti!l safe, with a 

beating heart lest it might not be, and then a 

sickening terror to find that it was, 

How | obtained a few mouthfuls of food that 
day it would not be easy to tell. * 

At night I sought the dark Adelphi arches, 

Not to sleep, however. Seal 

I squatted in‘a corner on a bit of straw, with 
my legs tucked under me, and my tormenting 
prize tight grasped through the hem of my 
trousers, 

I eould almost fancy that it burnt my hand. 

It I closed my eyes, in an instant, like a tiny, 
blazing star, it appeared to me—a burning star 
that grew bigger and bigger, till it became of 
the size of the dead face of Samson Tuff, just as 
it fooked when, as I slid out of the window, I 
caught a last glimpse of it. 

Then it would change into two fiery stars, and 
they would blink and twinkle till they wrought 
themselves into the shape and form of Aaron 
Doomstone's eyes, and they were set in Aaron’s 
hideous face, and attached ‘to it grew his great 
shoulders, and his Jong arms and hairy hands 
ready to grasp me. 

To escape such horrors, long ere it was day- 
light I was out into the highway, and so began 
another hungry, wearisome day. 

Come the afternoon, I found myself in the 
neighbourhood of London Bridge again, and 
down on the river shore, with a sort of desperate 
fascination to go and have a peep at Rats’ Castle 
again, 

All at once I began to suspect that I was fol- 
lowed. 

Not by Aaron Doomstone, however. 

It was not a man who was apparently dogging 
my footsteps, 

Tt way a boy. 

A long-legged, pale-faced boy, thin and hag- 
gard looking. 

He was somewhat older than I was, if I might 
fudye from his appearance. 


rrr 





To be sure, it was nothing uncommon to meet 
boys on the shore of the river. 

P Scores of them pick up a living there every 
lay. 
But this was an uncommon boy. 

When I first perceived him he was larking in 
the lee of a stranded coal-barge. 

From what quarter he had come I could net 
say, but he looked hot and flushed, as though he 
had been running. ‘ 

I don’t suppose that I should have noticed 
him at all, only that his dress was too sound 
and decent for that of the professional mud- 
larks. 

Besides, I thought for the moment that as I 
passed him he uttered some sound as though to 
attract my attention ; but I passed on without 
heeding him. 

I speedily discovered, however, that he was 
keeping me in sight. 

He was a shy pursuer. 

When I slackened my pace, he slackened his ; 
when I turned my head to see whereabonts he 
waa, he too would turn his head in a contrary 
direction. 

But all the while he was never more than 
fifty yards behind me. 

This was alarming. 

There was no use in my escaping from Aaron 
Doomstone if I allowed myself to be followed, 
and my hiding place known. 

For what other purpose could the boy be 
following me? 

Filled with this dread, I grew desperate. 

He was a bigger boy than me, older 
taller. 

But in self-defence I had fought and licked 
many a boy as big as he was. 

When I reached the London Bridge arch I 
made a halt, and faced about. 

He stood still, and I beckoned him to come 
on. 
He came, slowly and shyly, and so evidently 
afraid of me that I grew quite bold. 

Brutal, too, as I am sorry to relate! or so I 
thought at the time. 

Now that he was close to me, he looked » 
awfully pale and thin that I felt quite a sturdy 
giant beside him. - ih 

“Take that !" said I. 

And as I uttered: the ferocious words, I dealt 
him a blow on the face that set the blood 
trickling from tris nose, ; 

“Take that for following me,” said I, danc- 
ing about him with my fists still doubled, as he 
staggcred and leant bewildered against the wet 
buttress of the bridge ; “if-you'want some more, 
there's plenty to be had at the same shop.” 

“T was not—not following you,” he began, 
scarcely able to speak, bis breath was so shurt. 

“Not following me! you're a liar as well as 6 
sneak then! Come oh, and I'll bung your pre- 
cious eyes up !" : 

“1 mean that I was not following you for any 
harm,” continued the ‘pale boy, fecbly warding 
off my fists. i : 

“But why were you following me at all? 


‘Who set you on?” 
“No one.” 
“No one! Dy’e mean to tell me that you 


don’t know that villanous old Jew, Aaron Doum- 
stone ?” 

“ Yes, I know him—that is, I mean I have 
seen him, often.” 

- “And the man at the public-house—the man 
with the wooden leg—dy’e know him ?” 

“Ob, yés; I know him,” answered the pale 
boy,‘sorrowfully, as the tears welled up into his 
eyes, “ I know him better than the other.” 

“Then what'do you mean by saying that you 
wasn't sct Om-to watch me?” 

“[ wasn't. I don’t know what made me come 
after you.” 

“ Gammon.” 

“T don't, indeed. I suppose it was becanec 1 
thought that you was a poor, miserable boy, iix- 
myself. 1—I thought that we might be friends. 
if you didn’t mind !" 

‘There was something in his tone that took al! 
the “ bully ” out of me. 

He looked so wistful toward me with the blood 
I had so barbarously caused to flow staining 
his white face, that I instantly felt my own 
countenance reddening with shame. 
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My guilty fists relaxed their clenching, and, 
observing this, he timi.ily held out one hand. 

Rut I was not quite convinecd yet. 

“Who told you that I was miserable!” I 
asked. “How could you know it?” 

“T heard you say it.” 

“When?” T asked, in amazement. 

“The night before last.” 

“The night before last!—yow heard me the 
night before last? Ha, ha! now IJ know that it’s 
gammon. You’re mistaken, my friend. There 
must be some other chap so very like me that 
you can’t tell the difference. Good afternoon |" 

And quite convinced that the pale boy was 
labouring under a delusion, I was moving off. 

“No, no—I am not mistaken, I am not in- 
deed!" he exclaimed, laying his hand on my 
naked arm. “I did hear you when I say; my 
bed is on the floor just over where you were shut 
in,” 

“ What! at the 
legged man keeps 

“Yes; I heard you crying, and saying that 
you were a poor, loneaome boy, who had nothing 
to live for.” 

He was quite right. 

Ashe repeated the words, I distinctly recol- 
lected having used them, little dreaming that 
they were overheard. si 

I grew each moment more and more per- 
plexed. 

“You knew that I wae in the cellar, then?” 

“Idid not see you brought in, but I heard 
them talking about you. I heard them whisper 
of the way in which you was to be put out of 
the way,” continued the pale boy, shuddering, 
“but I conldn’t help you.” 

“You could have helped me by going out 
and telling a policeman.” 

“But I dare not. You don’t know them as 
wellas Ido. Jt was I who threw that lump of 
bread down to you.” 

After this avowal, I could no longer entertain 
a doabt as to the pale boy's friendly intentions. 

I took the hand that he had been shyly edging 
forward, hoping that I should presently give it 
the shake of friendship. 

“I'm precious sorry that J gave you that 
ctack on the nose; you can give me one back 
for it, if it'll make you feel any better.” 

“Oh, it didn’t hurt much ; it’s all right now, 
we've shook hands and are friends.” 

The young hypocrite ! 

“We'll say good-bye then, eh 2” said I. “I'm 
rather in a hurry you sec. I was running away 
when I stopped to see why you were following 
me. You won't tell your father or any one 
which way you saw me going ?” 

“My father |” 

“Ah, the wooden-legged man. 
father, isn’t he?” 

“What ! the cruel wretch who keeps the public 
house! Heaven forbid !” returned the pale boy 
heartily, and with an upward glance as though 
thanking his stars for the blessing. 

“But yon live there you say, and you sleep 
there?” 

“Yes; and I work there and drudge there, 
and am served worse than a dog there; but 
Stumpy Vigors, as they call him, is no relative 
of mine.” 

“He's your master, you mean—you've got a 
Place there ?” 

“Yes ; he’s my master,” returned the pale boy, 
abruptly, and as though he was thinking of 
Something else. 

“Then, if I was you, I'd get another situa- 
tion,” said I ; “a 'pectable-looking chap like you 
might get a place anywhere. You ain't obliged 
to live along with them, and bad characters, you 
know, without you like. P’raps you didn’t 
know that they were thieves and bad cha- 
Tacters ?" 

The absent look had not left his face all the 
While Iwas giving him the above recorded good 
advice, and I don't think that he heard a word 

Was saying, 

In the most deliberate manner, he proceeded , 
fo unbutton and divest himself of his decens 
Jacket, 

I thought that he had altered his mind, and, 

°n reflection, had arrived at the conclusion that 


public-house that the wooden- 


He’s your 





he would feel the better for repaying me that 
Punch on the nose I had lent him. : 


But I under estimated his gencrosity. 

“I mightn’t eec you any more,” said he, “IT 
wish you would take this, it won’t be much too 
large for you.” 

But half naked and shivering os I was, I had 
a iittle pride left in me. 

“Get out! don’t you come cocking it over me 
with your presents of jdckets; you ain't so well off 
as to have one to spare, I'll wager. You put it on 
again, I'm more used to roughing it than you 
are.” 

“T’'m warm enough without it; see, I've got 
@ flannel on as well as a shirt,” he returned, 
persuasively; “ besides, I want you to do some- 
thing for me.” 

“80 I will, anything I can; didn’t, youlgive 
me that lump of bread?” 

“T want you to keep a secret !” 

And as he whispered the words in my ear, he 
looked with scared eyes this way and that, as 
though afraid for his life that he might be over- 
heard. 

“ It’s a queer sort of secret that won't keep 
without a jacket is buttoned on over it,” said I, 
“Jet's hear it.” 

But his sad, grave face, at once checked my 
jocularity. 

“Tf I don’t tell somebody,” said he, still 
whixpering and wringing his hands in strange 
agitation, “it will kill me; I have kept it till it 
has grown too burning hot for me to hold : but 
it was for his sake! because they told me that 
they would kill him, if I dared so much as open 
my month !” 

Since the pale boy so obstinately insisted on 
it, I had by this time put on his jacket, and as 
he wore a coloured flannel and a waistcoat, he 
did not look very conspicuous without it. We 
turned out from the bridge arch on the river 
shore, and strolled towards Southwark. 

That was only by chance, however. 

So amazed was [ at the startling change that 
had suddenly taken place in the pale boy's lan- 
guage and demeanour, that I forgot all about 
the way we were going. 

“T don't know if you rightly understand what 
you are talking about,” said J, ‘J don’t, at all 
events, Who is it that is going to be killed if 
you so much as open your mouth? If | knew 
anybody whose life depended on me opening my 
mouth, I think that I should keep it shut.” 

“But I can’t any longer. I have kept it shut 
for four months, and more, and I must. tcll some- 
one, though it’s only a helpless boy like yourself, 
who cannot help me. It is my father they 
threaten to kill.” 

“Who threatens to kill him; she wooden- 
legged man 2?” 

“He and his companions at that dreadful 
pizee where yon was brought to yesterday. They 

ave had him shut up there months and months, 
before the winter began. I don’t know why.” 

And then, as we paced round the Borough 
Market, the pale boy, who gave me to under- 
stand that his name was Guy Foster, told me a 
strange story indeed. 

How that his father was a diamond merchant 
one time of Scotland, but now of St. Petersburg, 
in Russia. 

How that he was agent for many great firms 
in London and elsewhere, and at the end of the 


last sammer having important business to execute ! 


(the exact nature of which Guy did not under- 


stand) he had resolved to take ship himeelf, | 


bringing his precious goods with him. 

How that he had then persuaded to bring 
young Guy with him. 

- How, on the very first day of their visiting 
London they were, by some base pretext, induced 
to enter a house somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the waterside tavern Mr. Vigors was 
landlord of, and how after being then drugged 
and detained till night, they were privately con- 
veyed to the “ Wreckers.” 

Finally,jhow that ever since ke had been there 
incarcerated in a strong room, with a fetter and 
achain on his leg which was bolted to a staple in 
the wall. 

“J was allowed to be with him at firsty” said 
Guy (who, although as I have already stated, was 
Digver and taller than I was, he turned out to 
be no older), * but after afew days they took me 
away from him, and I only see him just now and 


then through a little panel in the door. My poor 
father !” 

And at this poor Gny gave way to such a 
sudden outburst of gricf that Iwas afraid the 
market beadle would want to know what was the 
matter. 

I believe that his tears went a long way towards 
convincing me that he was speaking the truth ; 
otherwise, 1 might have thought that Master 
Foster’s wonderful story had no better founda- 
tion than some romance he had been reading. 

“ Well,” said I, “since you know where your 
father is, and that he has no business there, why 
don’t you try and get him out?” 

“ Because, as I before told you,” said he, the 
tears atill streaming down his face, “they swear 
horrible oaths that if I dare say a word they will 
cut his throat the moment they know of it.” ‘ 

“I wonder that they chance it, though,” said 
I. “I wonder that they let you go free, while 
they keep him so safe.” 

“They have a reason for that, too,” replied 
Guy, dolefully. 

“ What reason ?” 

“They made him believe that they are making 
a thief of me,” he whispered, his white face sud- 
denly glowing with indignation; “they carry 
up to him and show him all manner of goods, 
and tell him that I stole them, and what a 
clever thief they were making of me ; and all to 
make him do something I know not what, but 
rather than do which he says he will let them 
kill him.” 

“But when they let you go up now and then 
just to see him, why don’t you tell him that you 
are not a thief, if——” 

“ If what?” Guy asked, quickly. 

“Well, if you can look at him and say 60, 
that's what I mean.” 

“Aye, that I can!” returned Guy, deter- 
minedly. ‘I can do no more than look at him, 
for they will not let me speak, and I try to look 
as honest as I can, despite all their lies to the 
contrary. I hope and trust that he is able to 
read my looks.” 

“ Bat what are you going to do?” I asked. 

“Trust in you not to breathe a word of what 
T have told you,” returned the simple fellow. 
“Jf it should come to their ears, I have already 
told you what will happen. We must wait 
patiently, and hope for the best. What else can 
Ido?” 

I did not know. 

As the reader knows, even had I been able, I 
was in no condition to burden myself with the 
difficulties of others. 

Was I not fleeing for my life, as it were ? 

Was it not highly probable that Aaron Doom- 
stone wonld shortly discover (even if he had not 
already) the barefaced cheat that had been put 
on him? 

Would he not, as soon as his eyes were opened 
to the unpleasant fact, at once set about finding 
me out? 

Had he not, on 8 certain memorable occasion, 
warned me that on the sea or on shore, or in the 
bowels of the earth even, I was not secure 
against his vengeance, if I failed in obtaining 
him what he wanted? 

What he wanted! And all the time that in- 
estimable gem was nestled in the bottom seam 
of my ragged, muddy corduroys. 

I felt it there as we both stood against one of 
the market pillars and I was chafing one naked 
foot over the otker to rub a litle warmth 
into it. 

Was it possible that it might be made to help 
Guy’s father out of the perilous predicament in 
which he was placed ? 

It seemed as though some good 
whispered the suggestion. 

“ At what pirt of the house is the room in 
which your father is confined ?” I asked Guy. 

“In the front. part,” he replied ; “in the top 
room but one.” 

This was not promising. 

Had it been at the back, which looked on the 
river, there might have been a chance. 

“You may see the window of the room from 
the street,” Guy continued ; * the iron bars 
across aud across it ;” and he sighed disimally at 
the recollection, 

* And how is the door of the roum fastened ?'* 

“ By a bar and chain.” 


“fairy had 
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“ Does anyone sleep on the same floor ?” 

“No one; the man Vigors sleeps in the room 
over, and the potman in the room beneath.” 

“Ts the door of the room you sleep in locked of 
nights?” 

“ Always.” 

More and more unpromising. 

Had Guy been able to leave his room of a 
night I might have entrusted him with the pre- 
cious talisman; but, under the circumstances, 
that would have been useless. 

“Ah, I see; you are thinking of my poor 
father's escape. There are none at all, I assure 

ou,” Guy remarked, shaking his head hope- 
easly, “the place is like the inside of a prison.” 

But Guy was mistaken. 

My thoughts were of a more selfish character. 

This man so wrongfully detained was, accord- 
ing to his son’s account, rich. 

he was grateful, likewise, what might not I 
gain if I were only able to release him? 

The risk would be great. 

Greater than any I had as yet encountered. 

But think of the gain! 

Think of the splendid stroke of business it 
would be to achieve that fortune honourably and 
honestly, by means of the questionable means 
the Golden Glazier had bequeathed me! 

“Well, I will be getting back,” sighed poor 
Guy, interpreting my silence to mean that I 
wished the interview at an end. ‘ Good-bye, 
Joe Sterling, and if you ever say your 

” 


pray: 

“Stop a bit,” said I, “we won't say good-bye 
just yet ; come into this quiet lane, I have a few 
more questions to ask you.” b 


CHAPTER XVII. 
I ARRANGE A TREMENDOUS PLOT WITH THAT 
ARCH-HYPOORITE, GUY FOSTER. 
Hat an hour afterwards we emerged from the 
secluded and quiet market aveuue, and shook 
hands, promising to meet again. 

Never were two lads so trusting and reliant on 
the honesty and good faith of each other ! 

The generosity and simple confidence of Mas- 
ter Guy Foster were qaite touching. 

He insisted on my keeping his jacket ! 

“ But you'll get into trouble for parting with 
it,” I eo d. 

“Can get into deeper trouble than Iam at 

it?” he replied, with a look of angelic re- 
signation. “Let them flog me—let them kill 
me, What does it matter, so long as my con- 
science is clear?” 

The crashing sense of my own wickedness 
made me feel quite miserable in the presence of 
euch a perfect little martyr. 

He gave me something besides his jacket. 

A beautiful four-bladed pen-knife, with a buck- 
horn handle—a present from his father, the 
captive diamond merchant ! 

“TI have no money,” said the generous lad, 
“but take this—sell it for as much as you can 
get for it, and buy yourself something to eat. 
It is many hours between now and ten o'clock 
to-night.” 

That was tho hour at which we were to 
meet ! 

And where does the reader imagine? 

At the “Wreckers,” of all places in the world! 

Without revealing to Guy Foster the miracu- 
lous means at my disposal (although by his 
strange and puzzling questions he sorely 
tempted me to make a clean breast of it), I 
pl iged myself to assist him in releasing from 
imprisonment his unhappy parent | 

e tears of gratitude that streamed down 
Guy's face when I made him this promise were 
copious enough to have saturated a large-sized 
pocket-handkerchief, 

“Have no fear as to your reward, dear Joc,” 
said he, embracing me affectionately, “you 
shall be his son, and we will be brothers, and in 
far away 8t. Petersburg you shall partake of 
the sweets of our happy home |” 

Thad no idea of where St, Petersburg was, 
but it was very nice to hear him talk so. If 
the undertaking before me had been ten times 
as perilous, I believe that I should have set 
about it without flinching. 

It was to be put into practice that very even- 
ing, which was Sunday evening. 





There could not be a more convenient time, 

Guy Foster explained. 

yn Sunday night business was always slack 
at the “Wreckers,” and Mr.Vigors in consequence 
chose that time to walk abroad and visit his 
friends, 

Guy was to assist me all he could. 

Between nine and ten o'clock I was to be 
there, and he would be at the door of the 
“Wreckers,"as though looking out for his amuse- 
ment, 

Then I was to slip in while he screened 
me, 

I was to crawl on my hands and knees so a8 
to escape the observation of the man in charge 
of the bar, and make for a flight of stairs at the 
further end. 

These stairs, as my confiding young friend 
informed me, led to the top of the Fouse on the 
top floor but one of which, and in the front 
room, his wretched father was a chained 
captive! 

Adjoining this room was a small chamber 
used for stowing away useless lumber, and 
seldom entered. 

That I might not mistake the door of this 
little room, Guy good-naturcdly promised to put 
a chalk mark on it. 

The room once gained, there I was to remain 
until I saw a chance of putting my schume into 
execution. 

“How you will accomplish it I can’t even 
guess,” Guy remarked, insinuatingly ; “I think 
that I am nearly as strong as you, and I couldn't 
break a link of the chain with which the door 
is made fast if I tried for a week.” 

“You leave that to me!” I replied, proudly ; 
“T'll manage it.” 

“Tt must be a very, very sharp file that you 
use!” 

Poor, simple Guy! 

“Yes, a sharper file than you are,” I replied, 
with a grin of confidence. 

“Ah! they use that sort of file in the dia- 
mond trade,” returned Guy, innocently. “I’ve 
heard my father speak of it. Where do you 
keep it? You've got no pockets.” 

“Don’t you be inquisitive,” said I; “ wait till 
we get to St. Petersburg, and to that happy 
home you were speaking of, and then you shall 
know all about it.” 

And at that, as I have already stated, we 
shook hands and parted, agreeing to meet again 
between nine and ten that night. 

And up to this point, no more than the reader, 
had I a suspicion that Master Guy Foster was 
any other than he appeared. 

Had I followed him, my eye would have been 
open to his villany. 

Scarcely had a hundred yards parted us, when 
there emerged from the shade where he had been 
hiding, a gentleman it had been my misfortune 
to meet before—the Redpole ! 

(To be continned. Commenced in No. 185.) 


————_.—____ 


“WELL, farmer, you told us your place was a 
good place for hunting. Now, we have tramped it 
for three hours and found no e.” “Just eo. I 
calculate, as a general thing, the less game there is 
the more hunting you have.’ 

A Gray hair was espied among the raven locks of 





a fair friend of ours a few days ago. “Oh! pray 
pull it out!” she exclaimed. ‘If I pull it out, ten 
will come to the funeral,” replied the lady who had 
made the unwelcome discovery. “Pluck it ou 
nevertheless,” said the dark-haired damsel; “ it is 
no sort of conser iene how many come to the 
funeral, provided they all come in black.” 

A Max of unblemished character was a candidate 





for a large constituency, and the following means 
were used to get rid of him. At a large public 
meeting an elector got up and said, “I demand the 
exercise of my right to ask that candidate a ques- 
tion. Will he answer me by a direct yes or no, like 
an honest man?” “ Undoul ly I will.” A most 
incautious promise, as the reader will say. “Well, 
then,” said the elector, I aak that gentleman, Who 


Killed his washerwoman ?” What was the poor man 
to 6a) What yes or nocould answer the question ? 
He itat e stammered—the meeting was 


against him; he was hustled out of the room, and 
to this day he Jabours under the grave imputation, 
in many people’s minds, of having feloniously ac- 
eelerated the death of some unfortunate, and, per- 
haps, ill-used, washerwoman, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


T is worth while to note 
that about this time a 
great change took place 
in the language of the, 
country. | 

Hitherto the Gaelic had 





spo! 

The long residence of ; 
Malcolm among the Sax. | 
ons led to his adoption of 
their speech, his marriage 
with Margaret helped to 

ate it as the court 
language, and the great 
influx of Saxons led to its 

a general introduction into 
the lowlands of Scotland, from which cause the 
dialect that, in the present day, is as 
Lowland Scotch, is little else than pure Saxon, 
spoken very nearly as it was in the days of King 
Harold. 

The espousal of the cause of the Saxons against 
the Normans, led to aggressions which brought 
only misery to both nations. 

But while the Scottish king thus displayed his 
regard for the kindred and country of bis amiable 
and accomplished queen, he looked with a dis. 
cerning eye upon the military qualities fof the 
Norman invaders of the country, many of whom, 
falling under the displeasure of their own hot- 
tempered king, took refuge at Malcolm's conrt, 
and were welcomed by him. 

Honours and estates were liberally conferred 
upon the fugitives of both races, 

Conspicuous among the Norman refugees, was 
Gosspatrick, the Earl of March. 

en banished from England, he fled to Scot- 
land, and received from Malcolm the command 
of the Castle of Dunbar, which was considered 
only second to Berwick in importance as one of 
the keys of the kingdom. 4 

On the death of William the Conqueror, his 
successor, William Rufus, sought and found 
many causes of quarrel with Malcolm Cean-morh, 
the principal being the terms on which the 
latter held Northumberland and Cumberland. 

Maloolm refased to do homage, and fiercely 
contested his rights as lord paramount of thos 
counties, 

In 1080, Rufus built the fortress of Newcastle, 
and in 1092 that of Carlisle, both intended to 
overawe the Scottish ions in the North of 
England, and at length determined to sub 
stantiate his claims by force of arms. 

He besieged Alnwick, aud in the battle that 
followed on the 13th of November, 1093, Mal- 
colm and his eldest son were slain. 

The melancholy tidings broke the heart of 
Queen Margaret, who was then on s bed of 
sickness, She died shortly after hearing the 
news. 

The character of Malcolm deserves high com 
mendation, if we consider the times in which 7 





Oya 


t, | lived. But, conspicuous among his good quali 


ties, was the then highly n one of un- 
daunted courage, which the following snecdote 
illustrates, 


It once came to his knowledge that « noble of 
his Court intended to assassinate him. 

Soon afterwards, while hunting, the king took 
the would-be murderer aside into a lonely glade 
of the forest, where, after telling him that 1 
traitorous intentions were known, be challenge 
him there and then to settle their dispute >y 
single combat. < 

the conspirator was surprised by this displsy 
of daring into a full confession, and, falling spot 
his knees, begged forgiveness, vowing elem 
fidelity for the future. ie hist 

Malcolm was generous enough to retain hed 
in his confidence as before, and he never 
occasion to regret it. 
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It is said that Malcolm Cean-morh introduced | refreshment, and, secing a building that looked} ‘A year.” 


into Seotland the feudal system, which had| like an abbey about a hundred yards from the| “ ‘Then ere a year it shall be rebuilt,” said ihe 
already been established in England. road, he spurred his horse towards it, not | prince. 

He summoned all the Scottish nobility to| doubting but that ale or wine would be found| And he kept his word. 
meet him at Scone ; each bearing in his hand a | there, Donald Bane, in the meantime, was becoming 


little earth from his own lands, 
which was placed in the king’s 
hand as a symbol that all rights 
in the soil were thus surrendered 
to the king. 

Malcolm then granted to each 

a new charter in the form of 
feudal investiture. 
_, Whether this be truth or fiction, 
it is quite certain that all new 
grants of land were made in Nor- 
man style, which, being also 
wlopted in the renewal of grants 
previously existing, gradually in- 
troduced the fendal system. 

But, as before said, Malcolm 
was slain, or perhaps even greater 
changes would have taken place. 

The surviving children of Mal- 
colm were under age at his death, 
® the throne was an object o! 
contention; one of those who 
Wished to occupy it being Donald 
Bane, Malcolm's brother, who, 
siuce Macbeth’s usurpation, seems 
to have lived in obscurity. 

On receiving intelligence of his 
brother's death, he entered into 
@™ agreement with Magnus, King 
of Norway, that monarch agree 
to sid him on condition (if succe: 
ful) of being confirmed in the 
possession of the Western Isles of 
Scotland, 

Donald's mode of life during 
his long absence in his wild re- 
treat had been one of something 
like primitive barbarity, and was 
for that reason more consonant to 
the tastes. and habits of the North 
Western Scots than the Polish 
Maleolm had introduced into the 
lowland districts. 

Under these circumstances 


alarmed at the desertions, which 
every day became more numerous, 
and at length fled to the Western 
Isles, to the court of his friend, 
Magnus the Norwegian. 

Upon this Duncan at once took 
possession of the crown, which he 
wore for the space of eighteen 
months, 

At the end of that time Donald 
had, by dint of plotting, so ar- 
ranged matters that the young king 
was assassinated, 

Being supported by Magnus, 
Donald Bane again seized the 
crown ; but the people were un- 
willing to tolerate his strange 
ways, and invited Edgar, another 
son of Malcolm Cean-morh, to as- 
sume the regal dignity. 

Favoured by William Rufus, 
who rendered him assistance from 
England, he invaded Scotland, got 
Donald Bane into his power, im- 
prisoned him, and put out his 
eyes. 

It may seem strange that, not- 
withstanding this barbarous act 
of cruelty to his aged unele, Edgar 
was 1egarded as a@ humane prince. 

Such was the character of the 
times, 

He succeeded to the throne, and 
reigned with equity and humanity 
“er nine years and six months, 
feared by the lawless for his rigid 
administration of justice, and 
loved by the upright for his many 
virtues. 
dgar died without children, 
he was succeeded by his brother, 
Alexander 1, who ascended the 
throne in the year 1107, 

Alexander was surnamed the 















Donald Bane was welcomed by DUNCAN'S VISIT TO THE RUINED ABBEY. Fierce, and his principal claim to 
large numbers, and experienced that appellation appears to have 
but little difficulty in taking possession of the He found, however, that it was ruined, and ;been derived from his determined struggle in 
ctown, to the prejudice of his brother's chil- | deserted, except by a young man in peasant’s | defence of the independence of the Church of 
crea, garb. Scotland. 

His first acts spoke his character. “ What place is this?” asked the king. The right to consecrate the Archbishop of St. 


He banished all foreigners, endeavoured to! “It was a monastery before some of those! Andrews was claimed by the Archbishops of 


eradicate the civilized York and Canterbury, 
its and customs in- and, notwithstanding 
troduced by them, and the hostile interference 


to render ar in 
the Soot coore and 
“pital the wild habits 
of the Western island- 
ers and the Scots of 
Argyle; but civiliza- 
tion is a power that 
resists barbarism with 
immoveable firmness, 
and Donald Bane’s 
eae schemes 
a 1 an 
bt fu! 


of the Pope, Alexander 
had the address to vin- 
dicate the indepen- 
dence of his national 
church, without con- 
veying personal offence 
to either. 

He was succeeded 
by David I., the young- 
est son of Malcolm 
Cean-morh, 

This prince had re- 


lived, mained in England 
D In a very short time during the successive 
‘uucan, & son af Mal- reigns of his brothers, 


Colm Cean-morh, who 
had served with ‘repa- 
tation in England un- 
der Rufus, was induced 
toretam ‘to Scotland, 
Bag tpate Donald 
8 ri 
crown ight to the 


As he 
a Approached 


along with his sister 
Matilda, who had be- 
come the queen of our 
Henry I, 

David married, at 
the English court, his 
cousin — also named 
Matilda—daughter of 
the Earl of Northum- 





numbers de- berland ; and when he 
fetted the standard of ascended the throne of 
Douald Bane, Scotland, he carried 
Duncan had little with him, in right of 
a of the way in his son Henry, oe ae: 
ich his aaa venues of the rich earl- 
orden ae bae THE DEATH OF MALCOLM CEAN-MORH. doms of Northumber- 
ings till he had crossed the borders, and was | Norwegian thieves of Donald Bane’s destroyed] land and Huntingdon, and at bis -sornation 
at & One day some little distance bebind his | it and stole the plate.” was received with general acclamations ‘by his 
tendanta, “ How long is it since that happened?” asked | people. 


Feeling thirsty, he looked about for means of | Duncan. (To be continved.. Commenced in No, 164.) 
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Ok, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 
By the Author of “ GILRs EVERGREEN,” “ FRED 
FROLIC,” ac. 
—— 


CHAPTER XIV.—(oontinued). 


W'LL do you one good turn, and 
perhaps another some day,” 
said Moody Jack. “You shall 
see that, though I am Kirke's 
hangman, I am not all bad. 
The beautiful Mistress Alice 
is ” 

“My God! what of her? 
Speak, man, if you would do 
me a service,” cried Arthur, in nervous alarm. 

“1g in Kirke’s power, and a close prisqner!"” 

“In that monater’s hands! Oh! Stanley, this 
is too horrible to think of,” And Arthur leant, 
almost in despair, on Stanley's shoulder. 

“ Do not give way, captain ; she is safe as yet, 
though a captive at Upnor House, some miles on 
this side of the Grange. But he mcans to visit 
her to-night ; and then ——” 

“The fiend! But how long has she becn in 
his power ?” B 

“Since yester morning ; and nothing but his 
burning wish to punish the people of Lyme 
could have saved her so long.” 

“ And to-night, you say —— 1?” asked Stanle¥. 

“A hundred men are to be in the saddle by 
five this evening, to escort the colonel to Upnor 
House. You must arrange your plan, captain, 
and be brief, for two hours’ ride will take him to 
his captive.” 

“Oh! Alice, Alice! you shall be saved, if 
































portentsa; and, if you can find five minutes 
time presently, I'll tell you your fortune. Do 
give a poor man a chance to sell his wares.” 

Putting a bunch of ribbons and a small book 
into her hand, the pedlar, without answering 
her question, looked 0 wistfully at her that the 
girl, hiding her gifts, returned the look withs 
gratified smile. 

“Well, come in; master, I know, will be 
plaguy cross, but I'll run the risk.” 

“T knew your eyes boded me good luck! 
Bless your pretty face.” : 

Drawing the pebble from the hinge with his 
5 toe, the pedlar entered the enclosure ; and, whiic 

“Not much, Mr, Arthur, not much; and,| assisting the girl to close and bolt the gat, 
touching Mistress Alice, nothing at all. The| used his eyes to good purpose in surveying the 
house is kept so locked up, there’s no telling | place. : 
who comes or goes.” The house was low and gloomy, and consisted 

“ And the inmates themselves?” of a centre and two wings. ‘ ; 

“They are not held in much acoount, sir, The} “What a large house!” he ejaculated, as if 
man and his two gons work.o little on the farm, | surprised at its size and grandeur. r 
while the wife and two maids do the house} ‘We only live in this side, all the rest is 
cleaning and dairy work.” turned into stables and lodges,” replied the girl, 

“Who is the man ?” leading the way. 

“ All I can hear of him amounts to this, thaj| ‘(That is one important fact,” thonght the 
he is some poor relation of Colonel Kirke, and | pedlar, as he followed the maid to the inhabited 
that sometimes partica of the Lambs stop there | side of the mansion. 
for a night or two.” ; “A poor pedlar, master, who has got such 

“I must be content, I suppose, with the in- | lovely things to sell,” the girl began, as she ap- 
formation gained, and act as best Ican upon it.’”| proached an open door. 

While speaking, Arthur hid a pair of pistols} , “Who told you to let anybody in? You te 
and a stiletto in his breast, and pulled on his off, you lasy tramp,” exclaimed the loud, rough 
pedlar’s disguise over his ordinary dress. voice of the farmer, as he thrust his head through 

“Here, lads, is a job for you while I am|an.open window. , 
absent.” . 4 instead of aewering: the pedlar pretended 

Opening his pack, he took out, a soil of rope | nof to hear the surly order. ‘ 
and some, hanks of twine, which, throwing|,.He then broke into the following dogerel 
towardg Norman, he added— ; gy | Verses, singing with all his might, as passing the 
., “You-must make a rope ladder long enough | angry farmer, he stared up at all the windows 


“ And how about the doors, or embrasures, in 
this outer wall ?” 

“A pair of strong gates at the village end of 
the wall, and nothing else.” 

* And were these open?” 

“Open! no, captain; as close locked as a 
church door.” 

“How, then, did you see the interior 1” 

“ By standing on my horse’s back, and looking 
over the wall.” 

“Now, Norman, tell me-what you have picked 
up in the way of news in the village, especially 
of the household ?” Arthur asked, turning quickly 
towards Norman. 

































strength or cunning can accomplish it. Fare-| to scale the outer wall, cut some ash boughs to “ Will you buy sny tape 
well! I shall not forget this service.” make steps, and get the whole finished as soon Or lace for your.cape, 
“Tt ia I, captain, who should say that; but|as possible” ..: . - ee toes my dear-a; 
though I can do no more now, I have not paid :“Da you mean to go alone, captain?” asked ‘Any toys for your head 
a 


my debt yet ; and you shall find that Moody 
has both a heart and a memory.” 

Climbing to his saddle, the provost dashed 
across the fields, to reach the main road to 
Lyme. 

Selecting half-a-dozen of his most trusty 
troopers, Arthur sent Stanley back with the rest, 
and in less than five minutes afterwards was 
galloping furiously towards Kingsley Grange. 


the warrener. 

* Of course; why?" 

-“ Only, that if you should be attacked, we 
should have no means of helping you, un- 
les) 

“ What ?” 

“ Unless you would take my dog-whistle; then, 
if you sounded that, we should know what was 
wanted, and come to your aid.” 

“T'll take it in the evening ; I must depend 
now on my wits.” 

Having so completely disguised himself that 


Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses. 
Bugle bracelets, necklace, amber— 
Perfumes for a lady's chamber.”” 
“ Will you buy any ——” 
* Will you go to the devil !” roared the farmer, 
rushing out with a huge stick. . 
Before the pedlar could reply, or continue bis 
medley, there was a sudden rapping heard on 
the window overhead, on hearing which, the 
farmer added— : 
“Be off, you skulking vagabond! Of, or I'll 





CHAPTER XY, 


the warrener hardly knew him, with a parting | set the dogs on you.” 
UPNOR HOUSE, AND THE PEDLAR'S VISIT. | snjunction to expedite their task, Arthur Kings- “ Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Leavina his followers at some cross-roads, to | ley turned and threaded his way through the ‘Maaka for faces and for noses,” 


wood. 

skirting the village, the seeming pedlar 
trudged with heavy steps up to the closed and 
prison-like gates of Upnor House, 

Giving a modest ring at the bell, he opened 
his pack, and, bringing his brightest jewels and 
gayest ribbons to the front, waited impatiently 
for the opening of the gate. c ‘ 

After a few seconds’ delay, one half of the 
gate was opened, and an ill-tempered, surly- 
looking girl exclaimed— 

* Ob, we don’t want anything to-day ; you be 
off 1” 

And she tried to shut the door, but the pedlar 
had artfully pushed a stone in the hinge. 

“ Bless your pretty looks, I know there’s luck 
for me in those slue-black eyes,” replied the 
pedlar, in an insinuating tone. 

“T tell you, good man,” began the maid, evi- 
dently mollified by the flattery, “mistress 
doesn’t want——. Drat the, gate! What's 
the matter with the door?” ; " 

As she madc ineffectual attempts to close the 
gaping leaf. : 

“T haven't sold a thing to-day, and perhaps 
the young lady might buy.a trifle. See, I have 
got such a nice ribbon, just the colour to set off 
your bright eyes.” 

“ Who told you about the young lady?”....2 

Phe girl asked the question quickly, suspend- 
ing for a moment her efforts to force to the 


proceed to the village near Upnor, and directing 
them to make every inquiry connected with the 
house and its inhabitants, and telling them to 
abide his coming in the woods, Arthur galloped 
away. 

With all his impatience and expedition, it was 
almost noon before he reached the well-known 
walls of the hospitable Grange, now left entirely 
to the protection of servants, 

To supply himself with a few of such neccs- 
sary articles as he thought he might require, 
obtain a stock of powder and shot, and, finally, 
secure his pedlar's disguise, scarcely detained 
him balf-an-hour at the Grange. 

It was {ust two o'clock when Captain Kingsley 
rejoined his companions in a wood, at the rear 
of Upnor House. ' 

As soon as his horse had been led away and 
secured, Arthur sat down among his humble 
friends, to hear the result of their inspection 
of the house, and what they had picked up 
among the cottagers, 

“Now, then, first about the house: who ex- 
amined that 2?” 

“TI did, captain,” replicd the warrener, “and 
an ugly place it is too.” 

“In what respect?” 

“Well, it’s not much unlike the Grange, 
captain, if you take away the moat, and put o 
high wall round it instead.” 

“ And what space is there between the house 


the audacious pedlar continued, unheeding the 
gesticulations of the incensed farmer. 

“Stop a moment, pedlar; my lady wants 4 
pair of gloves,” cried a well-known voice. 

The casement above was opened, and Mande, 
Alice’s maid, put out her head. 

‘Without uttering another word, the pellar 
sat down on a step near, to await the arrival of 
the abigail, while with sundry oaths and abortive 
stamps the angry farmer strode back to his ope? 
window. 

So vigilant, however, was the watch he kept 
over the pair, that the pedlar could only a 
casiqnally whisper a word to Maude, while 
showing hia wares or higgling over the price. od 

“ Haven't you finished your bargain yet!” oe 
the farmer, pushing his shoulders through the 
winder *s Bome, shall stop this.” 

“fell your lady that by eight o'clock I'l e 
pack and ell if the don’t her,” cried the 

lar, as the girl at last tri away. | a 
beh Hang me, if it ain’t thevery thief himself! 

The pedlar turned his head to see who spoke 
and to remove the iron grip from hiscollar ; 
saw, to his dismay, he was in the grasp of 0 
of Rirke's lagnba. dub: 

“Release your hold!” cried the pedlar, dX" 
ing up the “a arm, and putting his re 
hand in his breast. “Don’t you want oe 
how your crops will turn out, farmer! Let ! 
tell you your fortune,” he continued, aot 


and the wall?” ate. before the open window. “Give you § 
Oh, very little; not ten yards.” “ Put that in your bosom till Sunday.” fortune for a shilling.” 
“ How are the windows placed 2?” “Oh, thank you.” “Go to——.” 


“Thank you; shall I give your compliments 
to his majesty ?”" 


“Odd rot ‘um! they all lock inwards, or to 


the trout walk And the girl’s check flushed with pleasure, 


“ And here's a book of wonderful dreams and 
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“Here, Kate !’? roared the farmer, almost 
black with rage, “turn this swindling rascal 
out, and if ever you let him in again, by Jingo, 
T'll wring your neck.” 

“And hark you, Mister Pedlar, if ever I sce 
your ugly face again, I'll send an ounce of lead 
through your empty pate,” cried the trooper, as 
the packman deliberately followed the girl to 
the gate. 

“ 

Kate 
_ “Only that brate just now,” replied the girl, 
in a whisper ; “* but the cvionel is coming to- 
night with a whole troop.” 

“Ah, indeed 1” 

“I should so like to have had my fortune 
ie eek amas quick as ] can be, master,” 

ie girl cal back, in reply to au angry urder 
from the farmer. a ee 

“I'll tell it you another time,” added the 
pedlar, as he passed into the road, and beard the 
gate locked and bolted behind him. 

Sauntering slowly through the village, for fear 
he should be watched, it was sumewiat. late be- 
fore Arthur thought it sate to re.urn to his 
faithfal companions, 

“Fortunately the night is unusually dark, and 
those clouds threaten thunder and rain, and we 
have still an hour good for the work before us,” 
observed Arthur, when once mor: among his 
friends, and freed from his disguise. 

“Shall we start at once, captain ?” asked Nor- 
man, gathering up the rope ladder he had 
finished. 

“What time is Kirke likely to come, Mr, 
Arthur 7” inquired the warrener. 

“About seven, I was told.” 

“8u goon !”” 

“But it is utterly impoagible he could do the 
distance under three hours. But come, lads, 
forward |” he 

“All ready, captain!” we We 

“Maude will take you toa room where you 
will remain till I call you. Now, then, move, 
but cautiously.” 

Gliding stealthily through the wood, Arthur 
led hus followers under the wall that shut in 
the back of Upnor House. 

Mounting on each other’s shoulders, the hooks 
of the ladder were made fast in the coping, 
and the whole party in a few seconds were 
safely within the enclosure. 

“Is that you, Captain Kingsley?” asked a soft 
Voice, as his arm was suddenly grasped by a 
woman’s hand. 

“Yes, Maude ; but the evening has grown s0 
dark, I cannot see the way.” 

“ T will lead you, and then return for the men.” 

“ How am I to enter the house?” 

“You must get in by the window, for the 
trooper keeps guard at the foot of the stairs.” 

Leading him to a part of the building covered 
With ivy, she pointed to a casement above, and 
telling “him to climb, she tripped back to lead 
Norman and the others to a place of security. 

To a less expert climber the task before him 
eunld have been a difficult, if not a hazardous 

ne, 

Bat covered by the darkness, Arthur made 
but light of the work, and in a few minutes 
found himself in a large and well furnished 

m, 

Scarcely had Arthur congratulated himself on 
Teaching the chamber in safety, when he heard 
the window closed, the shutters barred, and 
detected a light step hurrying past him. 

Before he could satisfy himself of the motive 
of such suspicious ccnduct, a door suddenly 
opened, and Maude entered with lights. 

“You see, I reached the room before you, 
clever as you are, captain,” cried the girl, with 
4 saucy toas of her head. 

epee it was you who shut the window was 

“Yea” 

“And what have you done with my men!” 

Hid them in the cheese-room.” 

“But how did you manage to get up-stairs—1 
"l ‘ought you said there was a sentry there?” 

‘So there is ; one at the back, and one at the 
front staire,” 

“Confound it! 
at means 2”? 

Impossible 1” 


Then we cannot escape by 


are you many of Kirke’s lambe here, pretty | inner 





“Not 80; you have passed—you know the 
countersign 2” 

“No, I do not.” 

“You must; what is the word!” 

“T don’t know,” stammered the girl, very 
much confused. 

“Not know? Absurd!” exclaimed Arthur. 
“ Alice—dear Alice!” he continued, turning and 
hurrying up to his cousin, as she stepped from an 
room. 

“1 was sure you would come to our aid; but 
the time has seemed so long to wait, dear 
Arthur.” 

As Alice spoke, she nestled lovingly to her 
cousin's side, and gazed with trusting fondness 
in his face, . 

“We thought you safe at your aunt's, and I 
only heard of your captivity by accident this 
morning.” 

“ But how? That butcher, Kirke, surprised 
our party the next morning.” 

, “We have no time, now, dearest Alice, for 
questions. Put on your cloak and hat; we 
must away this instant; Kirke may surprise us 
at any moment.” 

“All is ready, Arthur ;” and she pointed to 
her hat and mantle on a chair, 

“ Haste, love, haste !” 

“ But how do you propose to quit the house?” 

“ By the stairs,” 

“ How is that poasible !” 

“While Maude is giving the pass-word for 
herself, I'll overpower and gag the sentry.” 

“But I don’t know the pass-word,” replied 
Maude, a little more dogmatically. 

“No matter, Maude: you gave the counter- 
sign, that will do.as well.” 

“ No I didn't, captain—I tell you I didn’t.” 
And the girl looked in her persistency as if she 
could have cried, “ 

“What do you mean, Maude, by this prevari- 
cation?” asked Alice, as she threw her cloak 
over her shoulders. ‘You have passed the man 
two or three times, and must have given him the 
word.” 

eae indeed, I didn’t, Mistress Alice; he 
took it.” 

“Took what, Maude?” asked Alice, surprised 
at her maid’s apparent obstinacy. 

“Why, Mistress Alice, Uriah, the farmer's 
youngest eon, is on guard at the back stairs ——” 

“Well, go on.” 

“And so he eaid he wouldn't let me pass 
uuless I—I—, and as I didn’t know the word, 
I—he, that is—he was—Oh, Miss Alice——” 

“Ah !” said Arthur, “I understand,” 

Neither Alice noy Arthur could resist laughing 
at the poor girl’s blushes and confusion, as ahe 
told them that the only passport the young re- 
cruit would accept was a kiss from her pretty 


lips. 

*Maude's distress, and the lovers’ amusement, 
was, however, in an instant forgotten in the rush 
of galloping horses, and a clamorous peal at the 
gate bell. 

“Great Heaven, the butcher is upon us!” 
ejaculated Arthur, instinctively laying his hand 
on his sword, and stepping before Alice and 
Maude. 

“Oh, mercy, then you are lost, Arthur! lost!" 

“Think not of me, Alice. Tell me, Maude, 
and quickly ; besides the farmer and his sons, 
how many armed servants are there below !” 

“Six ; making ten in all.” 

“Too late! too late!” exclaimed Alice, in 
despair, as the gates were flung suddenly open, 
and a large body of horse was heard tramping 
beneath the windows. 

“If Kirke finds you here, nothing can save 
your life ; retire, Arthur, hide in yonder room.” 

“And leave you to confront that monster 
alone? Never |” 

“Hark! he ia coming! Ob, Arthur, hide, 
quick, away! and if I need your aid, you will 
be at hand to give it.” 

As Alice thrust her lover into the room she 
had just left, the entrance of the apartment in 
which she stood was burst open, and, with a 
contemptuous laugh, Kirke exclaimed earcas- 
tically— 

“Tam afraid I disturb you, fair lady. Cor- 
poral!” he added, turning to the door, “send 
up the provost-marshal and half-a-dozen car- 
bines! quick !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SURPRISE, THE FIRE, AND THH RESCUE. 


“By what right, Colonel Kirke, do you dare 
burst, in this ruffianly manner, into my apart- 
ments?” s 

“ By the right of might, fair Mistress Alice 
Kingsley,” replied Kirke, with a sneer. 

“Such an answer as. we might expect from a 
wild beast,” retorted Alice, contemptuously. 

“T came, lady, to resume those tender love 
passages that passed between us when we last 
met, but which urgent matters of. 

“ Murder and cruelty |” 

“Well, yes; I think I have left a salutary 
lesson behind me; and, having performed my 
military duty, Iam now ready for a little tender 
love-making.” 

“Lave! thou hateful monster !” : 

“Ah! fair Mistress Alice, I know I am not 
the favoured suitor, and that ] have disturbed 
your well-planned assignation, but the ardour of 
my passion——” 

“This insolence to me !” 

“T admit,” continued Kirke, in the same half- 





savage, half-huntering toue, “that if was very 
unfortunate should hear of the pedlar’s 
visit——” 


Alice started, and felt her colour change. 

“ And atill more annoying that I should find 
the lover's rope ladder on the wall——" i 

“T can't find the provost, colonel ; I think 
the scrimmage and the ducking has put him off 
his head,” observed a non-commissioned oflicer, 
entering the room. 

“Who gave you permission tothink? Where 
are the carbines?” demanded Kirke, savagely. 

“Here, colonel,” replied the man, as six 
troopers entered the room at asign from the 
corporal. : 

At the same moment Maude crept.out unper- 
ceived and disappeared down the stairs. 

“Search that room, and bring forth the 
traitor!” cried Kirke, pointing to the apartment 
in which Alice had secreted Arthur. 

“Stand back, unmannerly hounds!” ex- 
claimed Alice, indignantly, hastening towards 
the door, as the corporal and a part of his men 
crossed the room to execute their colonel’s 
orders. 

Before they could reach the threshold, how- 
ever, the door was flung open, and Arthur, with 
his sword drawn, confronted his foes. 

“ So—the traitor has unearthed himself! Now 
then, my gay lover, you are this time safely in 
my power.” 

‘And Kirke gave a low, vindictive laugh. 

“Base villain! I defy you! Retire, Alice, 
and leaye me to deal with this butcher and his 
curs,” 

And Arthur turned anxiously to Alice, as he 
pointed to the room he had just quitted, 

“Leave you while in peril? Never, Arthur, 
never |” 

And she made a quick movement to reach 
her lover's side. 

Kirke, however, anticipating her intention, 
suddenly grasped her wrist, and, arresting her 
steps, cried— 

“ Disarm and bind your prigoner.” 

In an instant, and before Arthur could put 
himself on guard, his sword was struck from 
his hand, and he was wildly, but vainly strug- 
gling in the grasp of the seven troopers. 

So overpowering were the odds, so rapid and 
unexpected the attack, that he was disarmed, 
and his hands tied behind him, before Alicc 
could well realize her lover's peril. 

“Moody Jack! Here, quick! bring your 
rope !” shouted Kirke down the stairs, dragging 
the resisting Alice with him to the door. 

“ He’s not here, colonel,” cried a voice from 
below. 

“Then he shall die where he is. By the 
infernal fiends! I'll not be baulked another 
moment. Draw up your men, corporal.” 

“Unhand me, monster! I will be free!” 
shrieked Alice. 

By a desperate effort she tore herself from 
Kirke’s grasp, and, darting past the troopers, 
threw herself on Arthur's breast. . 

“Now, butcher, do your worst. We'll dic 
together.” 
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“THE SAVAGE COLONEL BEHELD SIX CARBINES PRESENTED AT HIS BREAST, 


“Then die!" cried Kirke, savagely. “I shall 
but lose a mistress, Make ready, but wait for 
the word.” 

With a fiendish pleasure in his eyes, he moved 
more to the side of the room, the better to see 
how the devoted girl covered her lover with her 
own person.” 

“ Present |” 

The quick rattle of the carbines as the men 
brought their pieces to the shoulder had a 
jarring and ominous sound. 


A faint scarcely perceptible shudder passed 
through the brave girl's frame, but, pressing her 
lips to her lover's cheek, she became in a 
moment still as marble. 

A quick, confused sound was heard, and then 
the loud voice of Norman the gamekeeper, os 
he exclaimed— 

“Now give the word, Butcher Kirke! and 
two birds can be killed with one stone.” 

The savage and indignant colonel turned to 
confront the insolent speaker, and beheld six 
carbines presented at his breast, and Alice 
safely locked in the arms of her maid. 

“Recover! Left face! Wheel!" cricd Kirke, 
with a choking gasp, his rage and baffled hate 
making him look almost livid. 

His obedient lambs instantly lowered their 
carbines, and, facing round, moved in a line 
towards the door. 

Without removing their pieces, Norman, at 
the same time, led his men round the colonel, so 
as to place Kirke’s body between the two fires, 
should they come to action. 

“Tt would be base to triumph over a snared 
tiger,” cricd Arthur, as once again free he picked 
up his sword, and took bis place by the side of 
his men, “But if youand your accursed lambs 
do not quit this room within two minutes, I 
will shoot you as I would a dog,” and he pre- 
4a pistol at his head. 
joy your momentary triumph, traitor!” 
exclaimed Kirke, white with passion, 

A quict smile was the only reply. 





“ Make the most of your brief respite, but by 
Heaven it shall be but for an hour! March !" 

With knitted brows, and a look like thunder, 
Kirke, having motioned his men to pass, strode 
to the door, and, without another word or glance, 
followed his troopers to the basement, 

“ He will return, Arthur, and with overwhelm- 
ing numbers; the court is filled with men,” 
cried Alice, in alarm, once more hastening to 
her lover's side. 

“Secure the door, Norman!” exclaimed 
Arthur, 

The man hastened to obey. 

“But for the fear of you and Mande, I could 
hold the villain at bay here for twenty hours.” 

“Do not fear for me, Arthur. Maude, too, is 
a brave girl, and we can load your arms.” 

“ There, if they break through that under two 
hours’ hard work, I'll eat my own boots and 
spurs too!” ejaculated Norman, complacently, 
as he and the warrener turned from the door 
they had, after much noise and time, effectually 
barricaded. 

“Then there is only this window to secure,” 
exclaimed Mande, with all her woman’s wit, 
corer to aid in the defence of the strong- 

old, 

“And that in the chamber?” suggested the 
‘warrener, 

“That casement is too small for any one to 
pass; besides, the window is shut in by iron 
bars,” replied Maude. 

The noise of horses galloping to and fro, the 
oaths of angry troopers, with the hammering of 
Norman in securing the door, created such a 
discord, that Arthur was unable to detect his 
enemy's intentions, 

“How quiet all has become now!” observed 
Alice, as with their weapons on their knees, the 
party sat down to await the moment of assault, 

“It is but the lull before the tempest, love ; 
we shall have a burst presently.” 

“ But I do not hear the horses,” 

“The troopers are all dismounted, and the 


horses picketed; he means to make a sudden 
assault upon our barricade. Do you hear any 
noise on the staire?” a 

“There's a queer crackling noise, captain. 
Teplied the man listening at the door, “but 
there's nobody on the stairs.” ‘ 

“The curtains must have caught light! See, 
the chamber is all aglow,” cried Maude, point- 
ing to a ruddy gleam that etreamed through the 
unclosed door of the inner room. 

“No; there is nothing here amiss,” replied 
Arthur, entering the chamber. : 

“ Great Heaven ! what is this?” he continued, 
rushing to the window, but staggering back from 
the sight that encountered him. 

The opposite wing of the building was en- 
veloped eae mass of flame, while, by the fiery 
glare, he saw the whole court-yard had been 
deeply strewn with straw and faggots. 

“Fire!” cried Norman, recoiling from the 
barricaded door, through the crevices of which 
flame and smoke was seen suddenly pouring. 

“The smoke, the smoke is suffocating! ' and 
Alice sank on one of the couches, and hid her 
face in her hands. 

“Fear nothing, Alice, we can escape by the 
window. Follow me, quick! The rope, Norman, 
the rope!” 

Flinging back the curtains, Arthur, in his mad 
haste, dashed open the window by which he # 
lately entered. 

An overwhelming volume of smoke. and 
flame instantly rushed into the room, driving 
him, half choked and blinded, to the opposite 
wall. it 
“The ivy against the house 18 on free 
would be madness, captain, to throw out 
rope!” cried the warrener, creeping #8 near 
possible to the window, the frame of which was 
already charred and blazing. f 

“My God! there goes the roof and rafters 0 
the other wing, firing the straw and faggots; 
shall be roasted alive.” 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 184) 
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“THE DAGGER HAD BEEN PLUNGED INTO THE VICTIM'S HEART.” 


THE KING’S JESTER; 
OB, 


THE FORTUNES OF REGINALD RABY. 
A Story of the First Lord Mayor's Day. 
By the Author of “ RUKAWAY ROB,” “Tom LESTER'S 
‘Lroacy,” &o. 
—— 
CHAPTER I. 
@oG AND MAGOG, 

SOUL-ENTHRALLING sight 
has the Lord Mayor's proces- 
sion from the Guildhall to 
‘Westminster ever been to the 
boys of London, and even to 
many persons of maturer age. 
But the procession of the 
day on which the fortunes of 
& Reginald Raby began to 
iwerge from the straight and smooth lines in 
phic they had hitherto run, possessed the ad- 
tional attraction for those who witnessed it 
being the first that they had ever gazed upon. 
Henry Fitzalwyn, upon whom the choice of 
is fellow citizens had fallen, was a very popular 
man ;* and no expense had been spared by the 
farporation to give pomp and brilliance to the 

‘nauguration of the chief magistrate. 

t the Procession that was marshalled in front 
- ¢ Guildhall on the 9th of November, 1194, 
a8, therefore, as magnificent as it was novel. 
W ugh the midst of the crowd that thronged 

‘st Chepe, and which the javelin-men had 
eae difficulty in confining within due limits, 
eae trumpeters and cymbal-players, blaring 
the clanging barbaric music, and followed by 
i silken banners of the city companies, glisten- 
ie With gold and silver as they flaunted in the 

outed glimmer of a November sun. 
three, 1 came the men in armour—not two or 
image looking stiff and uncomfortable in their 
glitt ‘ustomed panoply, but a score of them in 
ering chain-mail, that would have resisted a 





. 
Elsstatuets now mounted on the Holborn Viadact.—ED. 





sword cut ora lance thrust, and mounted upon 
horses that would have carried them bravely 
through a well-fought field. 

“Here come Gog and Magog !” exclaimed one 
of a group of apprentices, who hung by fingers 
and toes upon the stonework of the fountain in 
Chepe, and, from that position of advantage, 
looked over the heads of their elders, 

“Who are they ?” inquired another, fresh from 
the country. 


“They are the giants at the Tower,” replied | horns?” 


his companion. “They have had new clothes 


“Sainte defend us !” ejaculated his neighbour, 
staring with amazement at the huge animal. 
“Why, his forward tail is bigger than his hinder 
one, and his teeth grow out of the sides of his 
head!” 

“They are not teeth, they are horns,” ob- 
served another, who thought himself wiser than 
his fellows. 

“Horns!” exclaimed the other, in a tone 
of contempt. “Didst ever see a pig with 


The controversy was interrupted by the burst 


given to them, though; but isn't Gog—that is|of cheering that greeted an allegorical group, 


the biggest fellow—a coward? They say he will 
give way before a 'prentice boy if the boy sticks 
up to him well.” 

“ And his brother giant, is he a brave fellow ?” 
inquired the other, gazing with mingled wonder 
and admiration at the two giants, who were cos- 
tumed for the occasion in the marvellous attire of 
the wooden cffigies at which so many generations 
have gazed in the Guildhall. 

“Over a three-hooped spot he is,” was the 
reply. ‘They say he can drink more beer than 
any other man in the city. 
What have we here ?” 

The spectators had seen horsemen in chain- 
mail before, and many of them were familiar 
with the giants ; but there were, perhaps, not a 
dozen in the crowd that had ever seen what had 
just attracted the attention of the apprentices, 

“ The king’s elephant,” as the animal is styled 
in the rolls of the period, had been brought from 
the Tower to take part in the pageant, in which 
he was led by a tall Arab, attired in a picturesque 
oriental costume, 

The crowd assembled in Chepe that day beheld 
not only the first Lord Mayor's show, but also the 
first elephant ever seen in England. 

“What a wondrous beast!" said one of the 
gaping throng, as the animal paced heavily along, 
with its little eyes twinkling at the crowd on 
either side. 

“I say,” said another, “what kind of pig 
is that?” 


But look, Giles! 


intended to represent Commerce, Industry, and 
Plenty, and which was drawn by four oxen 
yoked to a car, gay with gilding, and festooned 
with evergreens. 

In the rear came the bearers of the sword and 
the mace, and then the Lord Mayor elect, and 
all the city dignitaries, mounted upon gaily 
caparisoned steeds, for the gilded coach, “ Old 
Gingerbread” as it is irreverently called by the 
boys of the city, did not figure in the procession 
until three centuries afterwards. 

“Sic transit gloria mundi!” * ejaculated a 
monk, gazing after the procession as the crowd 
ciosed behind it, and he turned towards the 
monastery of the Augustines, near London 
Wall, on the spot which still bears the name of 
Austin Friars, 

“So passes the glory of Monday!” said a 
fantastically dressed man, giving a punning 
paraphrase of the Latin sentence of the monk. 

He was a middle-aged man, with keen, dark 
eyes, lighting up a sallow countenance with a 
fire that would of itself have singled him out 
for observation even if his costume had been 
less calculated for that end than it was. 

He wore a close-fitting hood of fine red cloth, 
from which two long comical appendages pro- 
jected in the form of horns, 

The hood terminated in a kind of cape, which 
covered his shoulders and breast, and beneath 





* Thus passeth the glory of this world. 
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which he wore a black doublet, slashed with 
scariet. 

His trunks were of the same colours and 
fashion, and his hose of red worsted. 

Tiny silver bells were attached to his elbows 
and knees, and jingled as he walked; and in 
his band he carried a short stick, to the end of 
which a distended bladder was attached. 

“Who is that singular-looking man?” in- 
quired one of the crowd, now dispersing to 
their dinners, or lingering in groups on the 
footways to discuss the pageant which they had 
just witnessed. 

“ Don't you know Godfrey, the King’s Jester?” 
replied a citizen. “That is a sign you have not 
been much at Court, my friend, for not to know 
Godfrey argues yourself unknown there.” 

“The King’s Jester, say you?” returned the 
other. “ Why is he not with the king, then?” 

“You mean King Richard?” said his in- 
formant, following the remark with an expres- 
sive shrug. “I know of no other answer than 
the one Godfrey gave himself—to wit, that the 
fool is wiser than his master. So, while the 
king cracks Saracen skulls in the Holy Land, 
the Jester cracks his jokes and his bottle at the 
Court of Prince John.” 

“Well, the saints send our lion-hearted king 
back to us, say I,” observed his friend, as he 
turned into his shop. 

The procession had disappeared round the 
south-western corner of Chepe while they were 
speaking, and, winding round the south side of 
the old Gothic cathedral, passed down Ludgate 
Hill, and thence to the stairs near the monastery 
of the Black Friars. 

There the stately pleasure-boat of Master 
Fitzalwyn, covered with a gilded awning, re- 
ceived the Lord Mayor and other civic digni- 
taries, and bore them to Westminster, whilst 
the other component parts of the show awaited 
their return. : 

The Strand was, at that time, as miry in the 
autumn and winter, except during hard frosts, 
as any country lane; and the buildings and 
grounds of the Knight’s Templars and the 
White Friars occupied most of the river frontage 
between Temple Bar and the spot where the 
little river Fleet discharged its waters into the 
Thames. 

Hence the preference of the river as the 
means of reaching Westminster, where the 
Lord Mayor was to have the oath of his office 
administered by the Barons of the Exchequer 
in the noble hall erected in the reign of the 
second William, and the selection of the spot 
mentioned above for the embarkation, 





CHAPTER Il, 
THE KING'S JESTER, 
THE singularly attired individual who had been 
pointed out as the King’s Jester had, on leavin 
the crowd, struck into the narrow and crooke: 
streets between West Chepe and London Bridge. 

He had not gone far, however, when he ob- 
served, on the opposite side of the street he was 
threading, a middle-aged man of dark and 
saturnine countenance, who, with his cyes 
directed towards the ground, and his features 
half concealed by the fur collar of the large 
black cloak in which he was enveloped, was 
proceeding in the contrary direction. 

“Whither goeth my Lord Montford?” mur- 
mured the Jester to himself, as he gazed after 
him with a look in which curiosity was strangely 
‘blended with the decpest hatred. 

One feeling or the other prompted him to 
follow the noble. 

Keeping him in sight, and yet remaining 
sufficiently in the rear to escape his observation, 
he kept on his track towards the east end of 
Chepe, and thence down Moorgate Strect to the 
frowning portal from which it derived its name, 
the gate leading to the Moor Fields, 

These fields formed, at the period of which we 
are writing, a large open space, covered with 
Lrambles and rushes, and interspersed with 
numerous shallow ponds, the haunts of snipes 
and moorhens. 

But a little way north of the City wall, about 
the spot now occupied by Finsbury Square, stood 
the mansion of Sir John Fynes, shut in on the 
north and east by a thick belt of trees, which 





protected it from the cold blasts of autumn and 
winter, and having its outbuildings and grounds 
enclosed by a high and thick wall,.as was the in- 
variable custom of the nobles and knights in an 
age when it might have been truly said that “a 
man’s house is his castle.” 

It was towards this mansion that Lord Mont- 
ford was proceeding. - 

Perceiving that he halted near the gate, as if 
awaiting some one, the Jester stooped down 
amongst the bushes to elude observation, still 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the man he was 
watching. 

Presently another cloaked figare appeared at 
the gate, and opened it to admit the noble, who, 
taking the other’s arm, led him into the deep 
shadow of the dusky pines and yews. 

The Jester hurried up to the gate, and saw 
them walking slowly and as if engaged in 
earnest conversation in the shadow of the 
trees, 

He opened the gate, which had not been 
fastened, and stole cautiously into the planta- 
tion which Lord Montford and the cloaked 
stranger were threading. 

At that moment they turned, and the Jester 
hastened to conceal himself behind a yew, the 
thick trank and low-growing branches of which 
would screen him from their observation, unless 
they approached closely, which, from the 
position of the tree, they were not likely to do. 

Close together, folded in their cloaks, and 
with their eyes bent upon the earth, the two 
mae he was watching came slowly towards 

im, 5 

“TI tell you, copsin Montford,” said the 
stranger, as they came,up, “that 1 will go no 
further with you in a movement the aims of 
which I did not fully understand when I con- 
sented to join you.” 

“And you will acquiesce tamely in the 
domineering of this upstart regent ?” returned 
Lord Montford. 

“Isaid not that,” said the other. “But I 
prefer the rule of William Longchamps, who 
‘was appointed regent by the king before he left 
England to the usurpation of a weak and licen- 
tious prince, who would be placed on the throne 
by_a score of nobles, some of whom are my per- 
sonal enemies, and who might be expected to 
exercise a more intolerable tyranny than that of 
the bishop.” 

“And, having come to that conclusion, your 
next step, I presume, will be our betrayal to the 
regent?” rejoined Lord Montford, in a tone of 
asperity. 

“No, no !” exclaimed the other. “ If I decline 
to proceed further upon a path of which I can- 
not approve, you must not, therefore, suspect me 
of intending treachery.” 

“By the saints, if I did, I would drive my 
dagger into your heart ere you could do so!” 
exclaimed Lord Montford, in a threatening 
tone. 

They had turned during the conversation, and 
the Jester heard the latter portion only through 
excitement causing them to speak in a louder 
tone. 

He heard no more, but waited for them to 
take another turn, and again approach his con- 
cealment. 

“So, my Lord Montford dabbles in treason,” 
he murmured to himself. “Now I shall have 
him in my band.” 

Just as they were about to turn, walking a 
little more apart than at first, the altercation 
that had sprung up between them ripened into 
a@ sudden attack by Lord Montford upon his 
companion, who fell, without a cry, upon the 
leaf-strewn path. 

‘i Lord Montford fled as soon as the deed was 
lone, 

The Jester ran up to the spot where the victim 
was stretched in his blood, and, stooping down, 
endeavoured to staunch the crimson stream that 
gushed from his left breast. 

It was in vain. 

The murderer's dagger had been plunged deep 
into his victim’s heart, and he expired, as the 
Jester bent over him, without having uttered a 
word, 

“Help ! murder !” cried Godfrey, springing to 
his feet, 

And, without waiting for the approach of the 


servants from the house, he rushed off in pursui 
of the murderer. 

Before he reached the wall, however, Lox 
Montford had lifted himself to the top by mesu: 
of a pine branch, and dropped on the oti 
side. 

The Jester followed by the same means, by 
the murderer, favoured by the approach of : 
dense fog, was already out of sight. 

Godfrey listened, but the fox deadened thy 
sound of the assassin’s flying footsteps, and li 
ae not discover the direction in which he hal 

led. 

He ran towards Moor-gate for a few minuts 
and then paused to listened again ; but not: 
sound reached his ears. 

The fog was becoming every moment mon 
dense, 

“ Stop bim !” he cried. 

But there was no response; and a stumbk 
over the tangled brambles which he made vo 
attempting to run forward again, taught him 
the necessity of proceeding with caution. 

There were several ponds on the moor, and, 
intense as was his hatred of Lord Montivrd, he 
hed no desire to find a watery grave in pursuiny 

‘im. 

He had not remained at the Court of Prinu 
John whilst his patron, King Richard, was 
fighting the Saracens in Palestine, for that. 

He picked his way carefully through the foz 
until he reached Moor-gate, therefore, revolving 
in his mind what he had heard and secn, and 
the course which he would pursue. 

He passed through the gate, and threaded his 
way along the narrow and tortuous streets of the 
city until he reached East Chepe. 

Hence he proceeded to Tower Hill, not 
pausing until he stood before the postern gate uf 
the ancient stronghold, the date of the found:- 
tion of which has been lost in the mists of arcs 
though tradition ascribes the erection of 8 
fortress on that spot to Julius Cesar. ; 

The sentry lowered his halberd as he passid 
quickly through the gate, and in a few momen! 
he had crossed the drawbridge and knocked at 
a broad oaken door, sct in the shadow of 4 
gloomy arch, 4 

“Who knocks?” growled a deep-toned voice 
from within. f 

“I, Godfrey the Jester,” he exclaimed, ins 
quick, impatient tone. ; 

The heavy bolts were drawn, and the mass 
door rolled on its hinges, revealing adimly-lig! 
hall, in which stood the gigantic forms of te 
giants, Gog and Magog. 

The Jester passed them quickly, and Gog, who 
though not a tippler by habit, like his brotht 
giant, had partaken freely of strong ale during 
the halt at Blackfriars, shook his head wit 
drunken gravity as he re-shot the bolts. ; 

“Now, there is a fellow that uo other fellow 
can understand,” said ho ; “a fellow that can give 
and jest, and yct never smiles, but looks for all 
the world as if he had something terrible on his 
mind.” 

“ What is the use—hic—of trying to under. 
stand a fellow what you cannot understand! 
returned Magog, who had reached the verge of 
the inarticulate stage of drunkenness. 

“Look at him now,” continued Gog, without 
heeding the interruption, 

“ How can I look—hic—at him now 
is not here?” inquired his fellow giant. : 

“Pale and sombre as a—a—well, 1 do nob 
know what ; but you know what I mean.” 

“No, I do not,” rejoined Magog, balanciug 
himeelf with difficulty upon his unsteady legs 

“Well, never mind, I said, pale and sombre. 
Now, a jester should be a merry fellow, ab 
face like the Jack Puddings at St, Bartlemy 
fair, A jester——” ick 
He was interrupted by the sound of qui af 
approaching footsteps, taken with eT 
cision, and echoing along the gloomy stone-Ho 
ore the guard !” said he, staggering towards the 

» 
door, and throwing it open to afford ogres 
the captain of the guard and half-a-doart a 
berdiers. “Now, I wonder whether Me™ 
Godfrey has aught Pe do with the busin 
are going out upon?” 

“ What is the use of wondering!” retarel 
Magog. You will be none the wiser for 
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gelling that thick head of thine, and the hair 
upon it will grow grey so much the sooner.” 

“I will cadgel you if you wax impertinent,” 
exclaimed Gog, in a blustering tone. 

“You will cudgel me, will you?” returned 
his fellow warder, snatching a halberd from the 
wall, and flourishing it as in quarter-staff play. 

Gog raised his halberd menacingly, and for a 
moment s conflict seemed imminent; but he 
quickly lowered his weapon, aud, with a forced 
laugh, drew back, and leaned upon it. 

Magog would have brought down the butt of 
the weapon upon his brother giant’s thick 
sconce, but the blow fell short, owing to his 
vision not being of the clearest, and he measured 
his length upon the floor, where, for the present, 
we must leave him, 





e 
OHAPTER Ii. 
LOBD MONTFORD. 
Lorp MonTForD had, in the meantime, ar- 
rived in haste at his town residence, adjoining 
the monastery of the White Friars, situated 
between Fleet Street and the river. 

He admitted himself, and, immediately en- 
tering the inuer reception-room, threw off his 
cloak and plumed cap, and for some minutes 
paced the room, witn his fierce eyes turned 
towards the floor, and the working of his facial 
muscles betraying mental agitation. 

Then his resolve seemed to be taken. 

He tinkled a small bell which stood upon a 
His ‘table, and threw himself into an arm- 


The summons was responded to by a singular- 
looking being, whose attire left it in doubt 
whether he was a servant or a companion of the 
noble, though the age was one in which social 
distinctions were far more strongly marked by 
costume than they are at the present day. 

He was a dwarf, with a head disproportionately 
large, whilst the eyes were large even for such 
a head, and unusually prominent, the whole 
effect being singularly grotesque and weird-like. 

“Barnaby,” said Lord Montford, “I need 
once more your faithful services, You know 
that haunt of cut-throats and river thieves, the 
‘Two Shipmen,’ without Belin’s-gate ?” 

_“ Aye, master,” replied the dwarf, with widely- 
distended eyes, and an air of eager expectancy. 

_ “Hie there with what speed you may,” con- 
tinued Lord Montford, ‘‘and seek out Black 
Will, and Hal, the Hammerman—foul birds of 
night, my good Barnaby, but necessary to my 
aims.’ 


“Aye, master,” responded the dwarf, 

“Bring them here, and watch for the coming 
of young Reginald Kaby,” said the noble. “ He 
will be here ere nightfall, and will not tarry 
long. Now, mark me, Barnaby, when the boy 
leaves this house, our two night-birds must 
follow him, and, by force or fraud, take him to 
the stairs, and convey him in a boat to the 
caravel, the ‘ Golden Mary,’ which lics just below 
London Bridge, and will drop down the river 
with the tide. Do you unders'and 2” 

_“Quite, master,” replied the dwarf, nodding 
his enormous head, and rollin, his goggle eyes 
in an extraordinary manner. 

“ Away, then,” exclaimed the . oble, rising. 

The dwarf hurried away to execute his in- 
structions, and again Lord Monttord paced the 
apartment with thoughtful brow. 

After several turns he glanced at the water- 

clock upon a table, and again resumed his cloak 
and cap, 
_ “My lord, my lord!” exclaimed a page, rush- 
ing into the room at that moment, breathless 
and agitated, “there are armed men at the gate, 
and——” 

“Armed men!” echoed Lord Montford, with a 
start, “ Whose followers are they, Stephen ?” 

“The guard from the Tower, my lord,” replied 

the page. 
_ “Does the regent send his armed retainers 
tuto the city?” exclaimed the noble, frowning 
darkly, “Master Fitzalwyn must sce to this 
invasion of the citizens’ libertics. What noise 
1s that 2” 

, His ears had caught a sound like the clang- 
ing of hammers upon some resisting surface. 

“They are battering down the door!” ex- 
Claimed the page, with a look of terror and 
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bewilderment, “Fly, my lord, while there is 
time.” 

“Gather all my knaves!” cried Lord Mont- 
ford, drawing his sword, with an air of fierce 
determination. 

“Tt is vain, my lord,” said Stephen, catching 
at his cloak; “it is the city watch, with an 
officer from the Guildhall, armed with a warrant 
signed by the lord mayor, who are thundering 
at the door. The guard from the Tower are 
here only to support the authority of the magis- 
trate.” 

“Confusion !” exclaimed the noble, pressing 
his hand over his brow, as if to collect his 
thoughts. 

The clanging of hammers upon the outer door 
continued, and a cracking sound told that the 
door was beginning to yield. 

“Tell Barnaby to go at nightfall to the ‘Two 
Shipmen,’ and ask for Master Flambard,” said 
Lord Montford, in a hurried tone. 

And then he rushed from the apartment, and 
sped along the corridor without. 

While the page hastened to delay the entrance 
of the watch, his master opened a narrow door, 
of which he possessed the only key, and, after 
locking himself in the small room, or rather 
closet, to which it led, stamped his right foot 
heavily three times in the centre of the floor. 

At the third stamp a click was heard below 
the floor, the central portion of which, about 
two feet square, began tu descend. 

Lord Montford, with a grim smile upon his 
lips, sank into utter darkness. 


Just as his head sank below the level of the 
floor, he heard the tramp of many feet in the 
corridor. 

He stepped off the square of flooring upon 
which he had descended, and it immediately 
and rapidly rose to its former position. 

The watch and the guards would have searched 
a long time before they would have discovered 
him there. 

It was not, however, his purpose to remain in 
the vault into which he had descended. 

He was in pitchy darkness. 

He groped his way towards an opening in the 
stone wall, and began cautiously to descend a 
number of steps. 

On reaching the bottom, he felt his way along 
a damp wall until he reached another flight of 
steps, beyond which a glimmer of light was dis- 
cernible, 

He could hear the splash of water, too, as the 
river flowed up to and over the lowermost steps. 

The dense yellow fog that covered the river 
made it as dark as at night, but he could discern 
the black arch that separated the darkness 
beyond from the deeper darkness within the 
subterranean passage, and he knew that a boat 
was moored there. 

He pushed the boat out of the deep shadow of 
the arch, and rowed towards London Bridge, the 
fog concealing him from view, and at the same 
time deadening the sound of the oars. 

He knew when he was near the bridge by the 
stronger rush of the tide, which the narrowness 
of the old wooden arches caused to sweep 
through them with great velocity. 

It was fortunate for Lord Montford that it 
was nearly high water, for, though he had to 
labour hard against the strong flood, the boat 
was kept thereby from being dashed against the 
bridge by the force of the tide before, in such a 
fog, he could see it. 


The bridge passed, he had to pull cautiously, 
making his ears supply, as far as possible, the 
place of eyes, which the fog rendered com- 
paratively useless ; for many small vessels, from 
the ports of the North Sea, the Baltic, and the 
Mediterranean, were lying at anchor in the 
river, and he had to thread his way through 
them. 

More than once the bows of the boat scraj 
against the side of some dark hull, but he met 
with no worse mischance, und soon began to 
fcel his way, as it were, for the shore. 

“ Hilliho!” he shouted, for he could see no- 
thing, aud felt uncertain of his locality. 

“Hollo!” responded a rough voice, which 
seemed to proceed from the deck of some vessel 
lying near the shore. 

“Am I right for Belin’s-gate?’ he inquired, 
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“All right, master !" was the reply ; “you are 
close to the ‘ Two Shipmen.’” 

Lord Montford pulled closer in, and in « few 
moments brought the boat into contact with a 
mass of black piles. 

“ Hollo, house !” he shouted. 

And, while waiting for a response, he moored 
the boat to a ring attached to one of the piles. 

In a few moments a door above him grated 
harshly, and a man holding a torch appeared. 

“ Who is it!” said he, lowering the torch, and 
holding it at arm’s length to throw ita light 
upon the boat. 

“Do not you know me!” said Lord Montford, 
impatiently. “ Quick, man! the rope!” 

The man appeared to recognize his voice, and 
immediately threw down the end of a rope, up 
which the noble pulled himself, hand over hand, 
with the dexterity of a seaman. 

As he reached the level of the floor of the 
tavern known as the “ T'wo Shipmen,” as sailors 
were then termed, and which stood partly upon 
the shore and partly upon the piles in the river, 
he stepped into a room lighted only by the 
torch carried by the man who admitted him, 
and the door was immediately closed. 





CHAPTER IV. 
BEGINALD EBABY. 


Amonast the spectators of the Lord Mayor's 
Show from the projecting windows of the houscs 
in West Chepe was a youth, apparently about 
fifteen years of age, whose long, curly hair and 
silver-laced doublet of fine grey cloth indicatcd 
a social position above that of the close-cropped 
and plainly-attired apprentices. 

When the procession had passed, the youth, 
who was accompanied by two or three com- 
panions of his own age and rank, quittcd the 
house in which a window on the first floor had 
been placed at their disposal, and threaded their 
way through the dispersing crowd in the dircc- 
tion of London Wall. 

Reginald Raby, as the youth in the silver-laced 
doublet was named, parted from his companions 
on the way, and passed out of the city alone by 
the Moor-gate. 

The gathering fog caused him to accelerate 
his pace. 

Fynes House, the mansion described in the 
second chapter, soon loomed darkly out of the 
fog, and our hero passed quickly through the 
gates, and hurried towards the house, cager to 
relate to his uncle, whose heir he was, all the 
wonders of the show. 

Several minutes elapsed before his summons 
was responded to, and then the pale and agi- 
tated countenance of the woman who admitted 
him told him that something wrong had occurred 
during his absence. 

“Oh, Master Reginald !” gasped the woman, 
wringing her hands. 

“What is the matter, Margery?” exclaimed 
the youth, catching the contagion of her agitated 
countenance. 

“Your uncle !” she replied, wiping her eyes. 

“My uncle! What of him? Is he ill?” cx- 
claimed Reginald, quickly. 

Margery tried to reply, but sobs choked her 
voice. 

A diminutive youth entered the hall at that 
moment, and to iim our hero turned eagerly and 
anxiously. 

“You tell me, Puck,” said he, “what has 
happened ?” “ 

The singular appellation by which he addressed 
the youth had been given to the latter on 
account of his diminutive form, and the playful- 
ness and occasional capriciousness of his dispo- 
sition. 

Though he was as old as Reginald, and looked 


ped | a couple of years older, his height did not exceed 


four feet, and yet he was not only free from 
bodily deformity, but admirably proportioncd. 

His countenance was strikingly handsome, 
too. 

“My dear young master!” he exclaimed, 
clasping his hands, and looking up sorrowfully 
to our hero's countenance, “I am sorry for you! 
The good knight is dead |— murdered |” 

(To be continued.) 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


No. XXIL—JAMES V. OF SCOTLAND. 


HE history of all the Stuart 
kings of Scotland is romantic 
in the highest degree. 

That of James V., and 
especially the narzative of the 
events of his boyhood, is pe- 
culiarly and intensely so, 

James, the son of James IV., 
and, through his mother, the 

grandson of Henry VIII. of England, was born 

in 1512, at the royal palace of Linlithgow, of 
which the stately ruins yet remain. 

His father died when he was only eighteen 
months old, a disaster to the fortunes of his 
infant son which it is impossible to exaggerate. 

The loss of the battle of Flodden Field, in which 
he fell nobly fighting, and on which sanguinary 
scene his body was never recovered, had left 
Scotland without its natural head. And the 
whole country was torn for years afterwards by 
the ferocious feuds of its warlike and turbulent 
chieftains. 

Troops of armed men were constantly traver- 
sing the country in all directions, headed by 
some stern chieftain, clad in complete armour, 
and bent on some lawless expedition of revenge 
or aggression, 

These bands came to their successive resting- 
places, as well prepared for the feast as for the 
fray, for they knew not how soon the former 
might be converted into the latter. 

The Douglases never went abroad with fewer 
than fifteen hundred men-at-arms behind them ; 
and Robertson, of Strowan, a chief of minor 
note, was attended by a band of no less than 
eight hundred followers when he went to ravage 
the Athol country. 

In the meantime, the young monarch, uncon- 
scious of the storm that was raging without, was 
pursuing his studies in the Castle of Edinburgh. 

His apartments and apparel were in equally 
indifferent—indeed, in a sordid—condition. 

His master had to repair, at his own cost, the 
chamber in which he learnt his lessons, 

It was with difficulty that he could procure a 
new doublet or a pair of hose. And at one 
time he must have gone barefooted, but for the 
kindness of his sister, who supplied him from 
her own wardrobe. 

He grew up amid all disadvantages a most 
charming boy. 

His countenance was oval, and with a mild 
and sweet expression. His eyes were blue, and 
beamed with intelligence and gentleness, but 
without an iota of effeminacy. A head of 
golden hair completes the picture. 

His disposition waa exceedingly affectionate, 
and his temper generous though hasty. 





His mother, in a letter to Surrey, the great was his treasurer, a third his guardian and | all 


English minister of her father, said— 

“There is not in the world a wiser child, or a 
better-hearted, or a more able.” 

At this time, although he was only in his 
eleventh year, Surrey said of him to Cardinal 
Wolsey, alluding to his precocious shrewdness 
and sagacity—“ He speaks sure for a» young a 

jing.” 

The young monarch was much addicted to all 
manly sports and exercises, and he excelled in 
all which he pursued. 

He was passionatcly fond of the chase, and 
took much delight in hawks, hounds, and all 
the other appurtenances belonging to that 
amusement, 

He also sang and danced well, and even in 
the earliest ycars of boyhood felt much of that 
stern joy which noble, youthful minds feel in 
possessing and handling implements of war. 

When he was twelve years old, the blade of 
the sword which he always wore buckled to his 
side, was a yard long. 

And he could draw it forth with the case of a 
foll-grown man. 

Imagination cannot conceive a more striking 
image of a youthful monarch in a rudo and war- 
like age, than ia presented to us by the portraiture 
of the boy James, as drawn by his contemporaries. 

Nor is the picture marred, to liberal minds un- 
affected by the sourness of Puritanical spleen, by 
the knowledge that the young colt was rather 


wild, and that he was fully as fond of tilting 
with the spear, and making the glades of Ettrick 
Forest ring with his bugle notes, as of studying 
his “ humanities,” for his Latin was shockingly 
defective during all his life. 

He kept the castles of Stirling and Edinburgh, 
where he alternately resided, in something like 
an uproar. 

Tn his boisterous sports he was generally joined 
by his servants, and as these were pretty nume- 
Tous, we may readily conceive what a noise and 
turmoil they created, led on in their wild and 
obstreperous frolics by their bold and lively 
leader. 

Pelting each other with eggs was a very 
favourite pastime, one which, for obvious reasons, 
the court-tailora, if no one else, would approve. 

Although the estates of the realm had fixed 
the eighteenth year of his age as the period of 
his assumption of the full responsibilties of the 
kingly offlee, circumstances—or, rather, his own 
strong will and courage—Icd to his taking up the 
duties of his rank at a much earlier period, when 
he was only in his sixteenth year, 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES V. OF SCOTLAND. 


He was kept at Falkland Ca:tle in honourable 
but galling durance, by the Dongleecs, that 
powerfal faction who had ruled land for s0 
many generations. 

A Douglas was captain of his guard, another 


adviser. 

In some way or other, every one attached to 
his person, even in the most menial capacity, was 
either a Douglas or a favourite of that family. 

The king resolved to effect his deliverance. 

On one pretext or another he coaxed his 
chief custodians away from Falkland on different, 
errands, 

The captain of the guard was the only one left. 

In order to get rid of him, the king gave out 
that he intended to go a-hunting early the fol- 
lowing morning; and having sent for him to 
his bed-room he called for wine, and, drinking 
to his guest, remarked that he should see good 
hunting on the morrow. 

Douglas, little thinking of the waggish double 
meaning of his majesty, by the advice of his 
master, retired to his bed-chamber much earlier 
than usual. 

For James ordered “ déjetine,” or breakfast, 
at four o'clock, on the plea that they must start 
early for the chase, 

As soon as all was quiet in the palace, James 
got up, disguised himself by putting on the dress 
of one of his own grooms, and descended to the 
stables, where two trusty servants, who were in 
the secret, were ready prepared with fleet horses, 
saddled and bridled. 

The three instantly mounted, and escaping all 





notice from the warders took the road for Stirling 
at full gallop, 
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On reaching the castle, which they did by break 
of day, the king ordered the gates to be shut, 
and that no one should be permitted to enter 
without his special order, 

Thia done, he retired to bed, much fatigued 
with his long and rapid ride. 

He immediately summoned a number of 
his lords to Stirling, to assist him with their 
advice and counsel, 

The summons was readily obeyed, both from 
personal attachment to the king and a jealousy 
and dislike of the proud Douglases. 

In a few days he was surrounded by the 

rs of the noblest names of the land, 
who, with their hosts of retainers, were ready to 
perieh in his defence, and to maintain his rights 
at the point of the sword. 

He showed how he resented the restraint in 
whith he had been kept ; for it was now, he said, 
addressing the assembled lords— 

“TT avow that Scotland shall not hold us both 
till I be revenged on him and his.” 

The first exploit of the reign of this noble- 
spirited boy-king is all for which we can afford 
space. 

His first care was to subdue the thieves and 
marauders, who had divided with the ever fight- 
ing nobles the discredit of being the chief curse 
of Scotland during the nonage of the king. 

He gave out that he intended to have a great 
hunting match on the borders, and as was veval 
with the Scottish kings, he summoned all noble- 
men and gentlemen, who could make it con- 
venient, to attend him with their dogson a 
certain day at Edinburgh. 

Even from the distant Highlands chieftains 
came, bringing with them their large and fero- 
cious stag-hounds, 

The enormous cavalcade of twelve thousand 
men set out for the expedition to Ettrick 
Forest. 

Pavilions were pitched at each successive rest- 
ing-place, that of the king’s being distinguished 
by its extraordinary splendour. 

Even his dogs were elevated above the dogs 
of meaner men, as well by their ornaments as by 
their merits. 

Their collars were gilt, or of parle velvet, 
adorned with golden studs, while the royal hawks 
were provided with collars and bells of the same 
material. 

But hunting was by no means the sole, and 
far from the chief object of this expedition—st 
least, in the king's mind. ‘ 

After no fewer than three hundred and sixty 
deer had been slain in a few days’ hunting, 
Johnnie Armstrong, of Kilnockie, the most 
formidable and dangerous of all the Border 
marauders, attended to pay his duty to his 
sovereign. 3 

Desirious of obtaining a gracious reception, 
himeelf and his retainers presented themeelves 
‘ificently apparelled. 

The king at first mistook him for some power’ 
ful nobleman, and returned his salute. 

But, on learning his name, he instantly 
ordered him and all his followers to be taken 
into custody and hanged on the spot. 

“What wanta the knave that a king should 
have?” excla: ned James, indignantly struck 
with the spletdour of the appointments of Arm- 
strong and his followers. 

‘And at the same time as he spoke he tamed 
round contemptuously on the heel. ‘ 

The freebooter at first pleaded hard for his 
life, and endeavoured to bribe the king to spare 

im. 

The king remained inexorable. Armstrong 
ceased his fruitless entreaties, and suffered death 
with dignity and composure. ; 

This was the first of many similar execations 
and, ere the conclusion of the hunting expeditions 
order and security had been re-establish 
throughout the whole border district. 

This, be it minded, by a youth of seventers 
who had anything but a cruel or malicious 
position, eat 

He spoke at all times affably to the mea the 
of his subjects, and would partake of bis 
humblest repast of the humblest peasant ich 
dominions with a glee and satisfaction Wi 
evinced such amiable kindness, that his subj 
finally entitled him the Kine OF THE Pook 

(To be continued. Commenced in No 16%) 
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There was a great struggle in the mind of Lord 
Tyreonnel. 

“Tut, as Richard Savage well knew, there could 
be but one ending to it. 

The dis: 3 
Jesa than that of being cast into the riv 
ducked again and again amid the jibes of ar 
mob. 

“If you are a man you will save me from them,” 
he said, in a low tone. 

“T will,” said Savage. 
request and I am ready.” 

rd Tyrconnel bent on one knee, 

“ Savage,” he said, * save me from t 
I entreat you. Are you satisfied now 
humiliation you have put on me ? 

Savage tured to the mob. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ you have fought for my 
sake, now for my sake grant me the | y of Lord 
‘Tyreonnel. He regrets now what ttempted in 
the heat of passion.” 

A murmur of approbation arose from some. 

A murmur of discontent from otters. 

‘These latter cared not to have their 

But Richard Savage was resolu’ ia 
in the crowd seemed disposed to aid him, ‘and 
applaud his conduct as a generous enemy, Lord 
Tyrconnel, amid ns and hisses, was allowed 
to pass away, while Richard Savage and Newton 
Rae, arm-in-arm, proceeded towards a house of 
refreshment to rest after their severe and unex- 
pected conflict. 





ing to his enemy would be 
and 








“Comply with my simple 





indignity. 
with the 











spoiled 













CHAPTER XXXV. 


WHICH PASSES QUICKLY OVER A LONG BPOOH IN 
OUR HERO'S LIFE, 


TuE spirit of Savage never suffered him to solicit 
any reconciliation with Lord Tyrconnel. 

Tutual accusations were retorted for years with 
the utmost degree of virulence and rage, time seem- 
ing rather to augment than diminish their resent- 


ment. 

That the anger of Savage should be kept alive is 
not strange, ure he felt every moment the 
consequences ‘of the quarrel; but it might have 
reasonably been supposed that Lord ‘lyrconnel 
would have been induced by prudence to have 
abandoned a contest from which no beneficial 
resulta could accrue, while in reality he had re- 
ceived no material injury. 

Savage returned insult for insult, and his superi- 
ority in wit gave him the advantage, enabling him 
to form a party, and prejudice greut oumbers in his 
favour, 

‘This was, no doubt, very gratifying to his vanity. 

But it did not relieve his necessities, 

He was very frequently reduced to uncommon 
hardships, of which, however, he never made any 
mean or importunate complaints, buing formed 
rather to bear misery with turtuude than enjoy 
prosperity with moderation. 

He now thought himsclf again at liberty to expose 
the cruelty of his mother, and about. this time pub-., 
lished “ ‘he Bastard,’ a poem remarkable for the 
vivacious sallies of though: in the beginning, where 
he makes a pompous enumeration of the imaginar 
advantages of base birth ; and the pathetic septi- 
ments at the end, where he recounts the real 
calamities which he suffered by the crime of his 
parents. 

‘The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar 
circumstances of the author, the novelty of the 
subject, and the notoriety of the story to which the 
allusions wero made, procured the poem at once a 
favourable reception, 

Great numbers were immediately dispersed, and 
editions were rapidly multiplied, 

One circumstance attending this publication 
Ravage used to relate with great satisfaction. 

His mother (to whom the poem was “with due 
reverence” inscribed) happened then to be at Bath, 
where she could not convenientiy retire from censure 
or conceal herself from observation, 

No sooner had the reputation of the poem begun 
to spread than she heard it mentioned in all public 
places. 

y She could not enter the assembly rooms, or cross 
the walks, without being saluted with some lines 
from * The } urd 

This was, perhaps, the first time that she ever 
discovered a sense of shame. 

‘The power of wit now showed itself conspicu- 
ously. 





‘Vhe wretch who had without seruple proclaimed } of course, « Pari 





her own intidelity, who had, at endeavoured to. 
atarve | ny then to transgpor: him, and then to 
dang him, was not able toi 





tion of er own conduct, 1 
(though she felt no pang of jault), and left Bath 
with the utmost haste to shelter herself among the 
crowds of London! 


tTo be concluded next week. Commenced in No 178.) 
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Our friends had met again, and a discussion as to 
who should tell a tale had brought no resulta, when 
an old man, with a long, white beard, and a pack 
over his back, was seen coming along the road. 

He paused a moment opposite the “ Hunter’s 
Rest,” looked at the house, and then wearily trudged 


on again. 
“Who can he be, I wonder?” said Farmer Long- 


le. 

“T don’t know,” said Ben Blount, carelessly. 

“The Wandering Jew, perhaps,” suggested 
Swisher, the schoolmaster. " 

As these words were spoken, Mr. Molesworthy 
was noticed to start and glance rather anxiously at 
the retreating figure. 

“No, it is not the man,” said 
self rather than the company. “ He was taller than 
that poor traveller.” 

“Why, Mr. Molesworthy, you don’t mean to say 
that you ever met-——" 

“Tf you have no objection, gentlemen,” said the 
Antiquary, piling, as he interrupted the school- 
master’s speech, ** I will tell you about 


MY MERTING WITH THR WANDERING JEW, 


I chanced once, upon the occasion of a visit to 
Paris, to ascend the Vendome column for the pur- 
posc'of contemplating the city from that lofty ele- 
vation. 

At my feet was spread out the busy panorama of 
the people moving across the Place, or entering it 
from the contiguous streeta, the rovs De la Paixand 
Castiglione. 

How long I had been there I do not know, for 
the time passed very quickly, absorbed as I was in 
gazing at the points of interest in the yreat city; 
but I was aroused, after awhile, by feeling a gentle 
tap upon my shoulder. 

At this touch, a little startled as I was, I turned 
and looked behind me. 

Near crough to admit of my touching him, had I 
desired to do 6o, I saw a man of grave and sombre 
expression of countenance, and with a long, flowing 
grey beard. 

As I looked at him questioningly, a smile came 
upon his face, and for a moment imparted a cheer- 
fulness to it. 

Almost immediately upon my observing him he 
advanced to my side. 

“Pardon,” he said, “ for thus interrupting your 
meditations. You are a stranger to Paris, I pre- 


“ An Englishman, perhaps ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ah” 

Then he gazed at me with what seemed to me to 
be a curious expression in his 

“This is a favourable place from which to view 
Paris,” he continued, in as grave a manner as had 
marked his conduct from the beginning. “I some- 
times come here myself; that is, when I get a 
chance to do so, The streets are too much crowded 
for comfort, and from the streets nothing can be 
seen, But up at this height one feels free | free !” 

For an instant, as the stranger spoke, a reatless 
gleam came into his ey but tuia passed away 
almost mstantly, and ‘the sombre expression re- 
gained its influence in his face. 

“Yon, sir,” | remarked, after a slight pause, “are, 

















© At present, y I have for some time resided 
here, and, in that sense, I am a Parisian, ther 
should 1 say. however, that 1 am a cosmopolite.” 











“Indeed! ‘Then, sit, you have been a great 
traveller, doubtless 2” 

“You have surmised correctly, sit,” replied the 
Blransers oT btve beste very where, inevery elie, 


among every je uple! 


eye AND| 
oF | st 






speaking to him-! 





=s 
abet he added, with a sudden energy 
wrtled me— 

“Do I look old, or feeble, or wasted with yea 
“Not at all, sir; not at all. You appear. on 
contrary, to bea very vigorous man—one, I shi 
say, who could bear a great deal of fatigue.” 

Che stranger shook his head wearily. 

“And yet I am a very old man,” he replied. 

I did not choose to express any doubt of what} 
had just told me; but I thought that he w 
viousing himself at my expense. As it was, I wi 
beginning to feel nervous, situated as I was with) 

an_whose manner was, to say the least, unusual. 

“You have been a traveller,” I said to him, q 
suming the conversation, “may I ask whether yo 
have ever been to America ?” 

“Often, very often! Of late years, however, 
have not been on that continent. I understan 
that many changes have taken place in that quarte 
of the globe.” 

“You have, doubtless, also visited Asia ay 
Africa ?” 1 continued. 

“Those continents, too, have I also traversed 
My fate has carried me every where—every where ” 

“May I ask who you are, sir ?” I said, curious u 
know the name of my strange interlocutor. 

“Pardon !” he exclaimed, lifting his hand depre 
catingly. “Let my name be unknown to you !" 

“As vou please, sir,” I replied, pleasantly. 

And I turned and began once more to view the 
city spread out at my feet. 

A few moments of silence + 

Then the stranger—who, I knew, was watching 
me closely, although I was not loooking at hin 
directly—spoke again. 

“Do you see that ancient-looking steeple to the 
left of us there—abont three-quarters of 3 mie 
away ?” he remarked, pointing in the direction re- 
ferred to, 

‘Yea. Thave noticed that building. ‘What is 





i 
"hat, sir,” replied the stranger, with a gloomy 
voice, “ia the Church of St. Germain l’Auxeros; 
and from that belfry tolled the tocsin that sounded 
the fatal hour of the St, Bartholomew massacre.” 
Whether it was because of the man’s sombre tone, 
or because of the dreadful associations connected 
with the mention of the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
I shuddered as he spoke. 
“You tremble ?” said the stranger, eagerly. 
s “For a moment, sir, I trembled to think of that 
our.” 
“Bah!” he continued, “It is nothing to dink of 
it. You should have seen the spectacle.” 
“ Ah, that muat have been horrible indeed.” | 
“Tt was horrible. J was there, I had justarrived 
in Paris from Asia Minor. The assnasina who flocked 
in the streets of Paris that night, shouting, ‘Death 
to the Hugnenots ! slew men, women, and children, 
but none of them slew me! I was anxions to die. 
I threw myself in their way, crying, ‘Live !'? 
Duke of Guise! in order to provoke them to 67 
me. But they passed me by, Even in that mov : 








of horror { was avoided, as if the plague st 

to my person. Uplifted swords by iundreds Wirese 
ened me for a moment, and were then miraculously 
turned away, while the arms of those who wielded 
twem were paralyzed. I ared my breast in the 
path of the soldiers, crying, ‘Kill! kill!’ Bat 
though blood was shed on every side on that fatal 
night, none would pity me—none would have mercy 
upon ;the wretched Ahasuerus! The death which 


LT sorght and which I yearned for, was. den 





1 sudden sense of horror, as Iu 
t that I was alone upon the, Vendom 


with a madman ! 





Hal” J exclaimed, with an inv 
the result of my intense nervous excitement, 
then, are the Wandering Jew ?” a 

“Aye, the Wandering Jew! Look, now, & 
further to the left of us. Do yon sce that lam 
that rises above the roofs of the houses? Thats 


juntary frenzy, 


“you, 





jthe Column of July at the Place de la Kerolution. 


‘There stood the guillotine during the firet revolutiey, 
On that occasion, too, when blood ran in streams, 
was in Paris. I thought that at last my hour wat 
come. When heads were falling into the zh 
basket at every minute of the day, I stood, pa 
morning to evening, at the foot of the sulle 
imploring them to place my neck under the iva 
ing knife. But the executioners rebuife ae 
declaring that [ was mad, and drove me from 
death that 1 prayed for. I tried, too, ae i 
tumbrils were on their way from the concierzeri 
the guillotine, bearing the condemned, t suit 
myself among the doomed men, But 1 was dete 
and scourged, ainid the: hootings of the peoples ever 
men had their opportunity vo die, but death » 
caine to me!” i 

During this speech, having romewhat get 
my composure, F had rapidly made up my mn 
the course that I should pursue. 


Avover 1, 1876,) 


The maniac had worked himeelf mp to a paroxysm 
cf iunacy, and was staring at me with the face of a 
fend, 

Before he had time to surmise my purpose, I 
made a sudden spring for the aperture, with the 
sarpose of descending the spiral stairway; but, 
quick aa I the madman was no leas expeditious, 
for be stretched forth his hand and clutched me 
aromnd the waist, 

Letrnggled desperately to escape, 

But what was my strength compared to that of 
thie raging maniac ? 

“Let go your hold ’ I shouted. “Why do you 
detain me 

~You seek to eacape me, then !” he replied, in a 
hissing voice, “You shall now either throw me 
over the railing, or I will toss you from the column. 
Quick! Make your choice! My life, or yours! 
I would have death—give it to me, or die!” 

Step by step, as he epoke, he dragged me to the 
nijing, the only impediment that preserved us 
from instant death ! 
yes passed between us in this struggle 
for life. 

My efforts were made to elude his grasp, and 
attain the stairway. 

His to reach the balustrade which overlooked the 
street below. 

Asthe moments passed, I felt myself gradually 
growing weaker. 

The maniat’s hot breath came into my face, and 
his grasp nearly suffocated me. % 

With horror I appreciated the fact that I was 
losing ground, and that the desperate man was 
getting the better of me. 

After the lapee of a minute or two spent in these 
struggles, the maniac gradually forced me to the 
balustrade ! 

Then, as he cried exultingly, “Die, miserable 
man, in your obstinacy!" I gave a loud ory to 
attract the attention of the ra-by below me. 
Thad clutched one of the railings to which I held 
tenacioualy. 

My head, face downwards, extended over the 
balustrade, and from that position I could see the 
curious faces of two or three men looking up to 
the top of the column. 

Again I shouted at the top of my voice— 

“Help, help f” 

They heard me and understood my appeal, and I 
tw, with a feeling of unspeakable thankfulness, 
that they were coming to my rescue. 

The hope of assistance gave me new strength. 

I made one more effort to disengage myeelf from 
the vice-like hold of the maniac ; and, as I succeeded 
in regaining my feet, I heard the encouraging 

Voices of the men rushing up the stairway. 

Une moment more, and I saw them emerge from 
the aperture. 

They sprang upon 
from me; and, in that instant, yielding to the 
reaction, I fainted and fell, unconscious ! 

When I recovered my senses, I told m: to 
the horror-stricken listeners, and I was informed, in 
Teturn, of the identity of the man who had eonearly 
succeeded in destroying me. 

He was a noted lunatic who had escaped, two 
daye before, from a neighbouring mad-houee, and 
the symptons of hia lunacy were, as the reader may 
Furmise, that he was the veritable “ Wandering Jew” 
whom death could never reach, 


7 “Rather an exciting incident in a tour,” sald Mr. 
Wither, 

“Yes; but it is not likely I shall see him any 
more. The tale, however, explains why I felt ner- 
ne for @ moment when you spoke of the Wander- 

lew.” 





the madman, and tore him 


(To be continued), 


—— 


ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 184. 


1. Allan Lyndoch; holly, lad, cod, h, day, doll. 11. Cor- 

Tespou'ence. 111. Philp Merton; lion, heron, utoim, 
petrel, per IV. Milton; Minorca, India, Limerick, 
qoulon, (xieasa, Naples, V. Romeo and Juliet, Comeuy of 
HOM: Rows, Oct belt, Moroce), EstheR, OsieR, Awing, 
AotiFty), Desperald, Ja¥, Unbind, Lurks, IdolisM, EvrO, 
we VI. Good Friday ; food, gay, oar, dras, gird, roar. 
‘HI. The Boys OF ENGLAND and the YOUNG MBN OF 
viet BRITAIN are the two beat Journals of the day.” 
ou IX. SARAH xX. MAD 
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The Bors of Englund Letter SHriter. 


—— 


No. 6—From Frank Fairleigh to Reginald 
Hamilton, Esq. 

MY DEAR 81p,—I have at once to ask pardon 
and to ask a favour. Favour! doIsay? To ask 
the greatest boon that you can possibly con- 
fer. And I hardly know how to commence. 

My bosom is more filled with tumultuous feel- 
ings at the present moment than it ever was in 
my born days. 

But I must collect myself, and write to you 
in terms befitting the respect which I bear to 
you, 

Possibly you may have observed that the 
general esteem which I have from my infancy 
entertained for yourself and all your family—a 
feeling existing even before my birth in the 
close friendship which bound together your 
father and mine in early life at echool and 
college—has recently deepened into a closer 
attachment, of which the object is your daughter 
Caroline, 

Last night I asked your daughter to be my 
wife. I meant to speak to you first, and should 
have done eo but for your abrupt departare from 
town a week ago. 

I did not mean to speak to Carrie last night ; 
but Mrs. Hamilton had a little carpet dance, at 
which, amongst other guests, Lord Grazebrooke 
‘was present. 

I have long seen that he was one of your 
daughter's many admirers. 

And, seeing him paying her peculiarly marked 
attentions, I formed rather than seized an oppor- 
tunity of uttering to her the words which so 
often previously had been trembling upon my 
lipe, but which had remained unuttered. 

Caroline accepted me, subject to the approval 
of her mother and father. To Mrs. Hamilton I 
shall not speak—I even will not see her—until I 
hear from you. I will not see her because I do 
not even wish to seem to propitiate a mother’s 
heart in my favour. 

You know, sir, my exact position and pros- 
pects. Iam not 40 rich a man as I should, were 
I not personally and deeply interested, desire the 
husband of your daughter to be, But you know 
that my prospects are good, and if you consent 
to give her to me I will be, with God’s help, a 
true and loving husband to her, and a good son 
to you. 

Iam, my dear Bir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
FRANK FAIRLEIGH. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 184.) 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND ORICKET 
SCORING SHEET, 
‘For the use of 
8CHOOLS AND CLUBS. 


Price One Penny; or, One Dozen by Post from our Office 
for Tenpence. 


Office, 173, Fleet Street, London. 
NOW READY, 
No, 4 of 
TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM HOME. 


‘Weekly Numbers, price 1d., and Monthly 
Parts, price 4d. 


The paper, printing, and pictures will be of the very best 
deacrip:ion, and « very large sale is anticipated. 


No. 1 Gratis with No. 2. 
ORDERS SHOULD BE GIVEN TO YOUR BOOK- 
SELLEKS. 
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On 


THE NEXT GIFT 
oF 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 
GRAND PANORAMA 


OLD AND MODERN LONDON 
Will be given with No. 193, and will consist of 


FIFTH SCENE.—SOMERSET HOUSE. MOVEABLE 
Boate, Soldiers, &e., in pursuit of Jacobites, Fight on the 
Thames. 





IMPORTANT. 


At the completion of the Panorama will be given the 
BOYS OF KNGLAND LECTUKE BOOK, containing # 
fall description of each building, and an historical necount 
of the principal events with which the Moveable Figurcs 
aro assuciated ; muking the above Grand Gifts HOME 
AMUBEMBNT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATHER AND SON. 


NOTICE. 


STAGES of a Novel construction, with fnll directions 
fer exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. 


ee ese 
VOL. VII. OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
Full of Magnificent Engravings and Thrilling 
Tales, ts 
The Most Splendid Book of the Season. 
Handsomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth. Price 4a, 

or by Post, 4s. 6d. 

a 

Now READY, 

TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VII. 

Price One Penny. 





SPLENDID GIFTS 
WITH 
THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
New Story in No. 131 


MR. EWN J. BReTr has the extreme pleasure of 
announcing that he has prepared 


A SERIES OF GRAND CIFES 
For the Readers of 
THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Gifts will consist of ORIGINAL SPORTING 
SUBJECTS, printed in MANY COLOURS, 
Each one will be well worthy of @ good frame. 


‘THE FIRST SPORTING PICTURE GIVEN AWAY 
Will be entitled, 
“A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS.” 
‘The Second Coloured Picture, 
«THE LAST RETREAT OF THE FOX.” 
. The Third, * 
“THB FROLIC HOME.” 
‘The Fourth, 
“THE STEEPLE-OHASE.” 
‘These MAGNIFIOENT PICTURES will be printed on 
Superior Paper, and in NINB Colaurs. 
‘The First Picture, “A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS,” 
will be 
PRESENTED GRATIS 
WITH No. 131 OF THE ABOVE JOURNAL, 
In which will commence 
‘An Original Romance of absorbing and thrilling 
interest, entitled, 
THE HEADSMAN 
OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


By the Favorite Author of * TRE NIGHT GvaARD,” “ THE 
RIGHTFUL f1ELR,"  DISOWNED,” Ge., de. 


‘This Story will far exceed all the Author's former efforts, 
and will prove one of the mozt aisorbing and exciting 
Stories over place before the public. 


ORDER No. 131 


Por the commencement of this GRBAT STORY, with the 
SUPERB PICTURE, entitiel, 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 
GIVEN AWAY TO EVERY READER. 
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WAT TYLER; 


OR “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 
4n Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times. 
By the Author of Cavs rae Como,” “ Rosi 


a 
CHAPTER XL. 

Showing how Wat Tyler gave way to Mrs. Tylcr, 

‘Boouuss ber toniper piade'himn dread Ue seis her; 


Also how Popey, with the rebel leader, 
Became Hal Pyne's forgiving interceder. 


P.5.—With other matters thrilling to the reader. 


BOYS OF ENGLAND, 


It hooked into his right ear, and was so painfal 
that it made him give a groan loud enough to burst 
his and part oa piber bonds. “4, with 

once 6 grad! managed, 
a good deal of struggling, to etreighten himself, 
and, clutching at the rope just as the current 
which was anything but a nice current to taste, for 
he'd swallowed a good deal of it—was driving him 
under a barge. 

In five minutes more the recreant apprentice, 
dripping all over, and so exhausted that he had to 
be held before he could so much as gasp, was drawn 


up the steps. 2 
“ Now, then, will you ever do the same again ?” 


‘Tyler, Tyler,” cried Mra. | asked Tyler, sternly. 


T., in tones that could be 
heard at a considerable 
distance, “ I’ve found you 
at last! How I and 
Popsy have been a-hunt- 
ing, and a-seeking, and 
a-searching, and a-wan- 
sete ae 
look after retty 
state of ‘dings tis is! 
We've had the house 
broken into, and the till 
emptied, and the kettle 
turned over, and the very 
best fiddle-pattern plate 
walked off. 
return, to home, sweet 
home.” 

Popsarella, who was 
» also standing by, em- 
braced him on the other 
side, added to these en- 
treaties, a chorus of ‘Come home, father, to-night.” 

“Wait a bit,” aid Tyler, drawing himself w 
upon'the parapet of the bridge, “and listen.. Ican't 
came home yet—home be bothered. Ihavea public 
duty to form. Patriotism—the desire to serve 
my country—has led me into the battle-field, the 
discussion foram, and especially the public-house, 
I’m king of the city. Don’t you see the royal 
crown on my head?> Till liberty is restored, I 
and my gallant and noble chums mean to go on 
kicking up shindies ad infinitum (as Father Ball 
says). My home, for the present, is here, there, 
and everywhere. Consequently I don’t have to 
pay any rent. But if you and Popsy want a 
place to hang ont at, we'll lodge you at one of 
the king’s palaces.” 

“Can I believe my ear-sight ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
T. “Wat, aking? What a king he'll make ! 
Well, then, of course, I’m queen. Oh, ain't it 
splendid !” 





‘And I am princess,” exclaimed Popearella. 
e aoe delightful to be sure !” 
at 


‘ou love me then as now, I hope,” ex- 
claimed Billy Cock, suddenly starting up from 
nowhere in i 


“Why, I never loved you at all yet,” she re- 
torted ; “ that is, I never told you so; bat since 
ye mention it, you can live in that amiable de- 
jusion if you like.” 

“Thanks, O ecrumptiousone !” he cried’; “nor am 
I anworthy of thee in rank. Your papa has made 
me a field-marshal, and, perhaps, in time I may be- 


come even a greater swell than that. Anyhow, 
my affection is the eame as of old, only there is 
more of it.” 


And he was just arranging his lips in the most 
convenient kissing form, when Popsy gave a shriek 
that thrilled him like an electric shock. : 
ee Good gracious! who's that in the water, drown- 

Eg 

s our old persecutor, Harry Highcrown, 
alias Hal Pyne,” repliod Billy Cock. * Werchucked 

im in because — 

Ho's been and what wam’t his’n ; 
Once he's sunk sist twine bee tieens 
“Don’t you fear about he's being drowned. De. 
nd upon it he wasn’t born for that sort of death, 
it t'other.”” 

“Oh, take him ont directly, or I'll never speak 
to you again !” cried Popsarella, “This is carrying 
it too far.” 

As Mrs. Tyler (perhaps we ought to say her 
majesty) joined her merciful entreaties to those of 
her daughter, Tyler, who was never known to resist 
his wife’s persuasions (perhaps we ought to say 
commands, for she had euch a powerful tongue of 
her own) began to relent. 

“Chuck him a rope, then,” he cried to his men, 
“only let it be » rotten one 20 as not to give him too 
much chance.” 

So they threw him a long coil with a hook 
inggaionaly fixed at the end of it, 


NOTICE.—With No. 


Oh, return, | dri 


The crestfallen Hal looked at the water with a 
shiver, and replied * Ne-ne-never,” in three separate 
olibies 

ill you swear never to bear arms against us?” 
added Jack Straw, 

“T wi-wi-will.” 

“And give up all claim to Popsarella,” said 
smiling Billy Cock, putting this in as a finisher. 

“TH give up everything—everybody, and shall 
‘give up the ghost,’ too, if I don’t feel ter than 
this,” was the wretched man’s reply. “ You're too 
many for me. I ghall retreat somewhere till all 
thie row is over.” 

“Do, and good riddance,” acquiesced Tyler; “we'll 
try an a gee on without you. Here, cabby, take and 

rive with him, full speed, and drop him on 
Finchley Common, or Hampstead Heath, or eome- 
where, wherever you gee @ notice of “Rubbish may 
be shot here,’” 

“To hear is to obey; and the fare’s eight bob,” 
responded the willing cabby.: : 
Beer fhe f present ‘Hal P: 

is alpine on the 
is broad brim and hi 

All this, 


ne disappeared, leaving 
und as the only memento of 

narrow ‘escape. 

, Which takes me so long to describe, had 


happened in about the twinkling of a jiff} from 
that to two minutes, See 





THE RECREANT APPRENTICE AFTER HIs DUCKING, 


Wat Tyler, having at last got rid of his wife by 
lodging her in Somerset House, .and Billy Cock 
having parted with Popsarella, and also parted with 
a kiss, which, from the length and loudness of it, 
was quite enough to last them till next time, the 
rebels again turned their attention to business, 

Friar Ball, at the head of a large body—his own 
particular head and large body being vei conspicn- 
ous—came marching towards them. to'the sound of 
the ¢ -and drum, the greatest trump of all, 
however, being the good father himself, 

Among his followers were many mendicant friars, 
including black friars, white fi and friars of 
orders grey, who chose him as their leader. 

“To the Temple! to the Temple !" was his hs 
“We must show those audacious knights of “Be. 
John that the world wasn’t made for them, and that 
two can play at the game of having their own way. 


There are a t many deeds, and charters 
in the Temple which vill ho amazing use to us, 
and when we've got.them we'll draw up a new 
British Constitution, to go by steam, ‘and have it 
patented. Come along, 


dearly beloved, and our 
gallant comrades, under King Tyler, will help us 
8 oe ied Fa 
A shout, loud enough to shake anybody's boots 
off proved that Father Ball was just aboutrighe 
‘ou must know that at this period the Knights of 
8t. John of Jeruealem lived in the Temple, where 
they passed much of their time in con-temple-ation, 
They were tolerably brave, but a 













Hal Pyne, when 


to save himself, so agi 
of this inflammable freight leaked over and 
upon the surface of the river, so that, 
went on, it left a trail behind it like a snail's, oalyot 
a much more brilliant and varied colour. 


(Avocsr 1, 1870, 


They were also a sort of lawyers, and general 
went about dressed in a chancery suit, y 

of them was ornamented with s cross in 
front, like a hot cross bun, and all were splendidly 
mounted upon Jerusalem ponies, 

When they went to war they used to fight, and 
kept quiet in times of Pesce: fa goa 

e elder ones surpassed the younger it of 
age, and those that were tallest were usually found 
to measure more from top to toe than the eho 
ones, | : 

(N:B.—I méntion all these amazing facta, becau 
they mightn’t strike you, unleas pointed out by an 
indlvidual well up in the subject). 

‘The chief of the knights was the Grand Master, 
and very grand he was, too, I can tell you. 

To walk up to him when he was sitting in his chair, 
of state, and with a wink and a alap on the back to | 
exclaim, “ Hullo, old buck !” was an act of cheek 
which would have exposed the perpetrator to be | 
kicked out for contempt of court. | 

Consequently the knights didn’t often try it 
on. 


But what did Father Ball care for Master, grand 
or otherwise ? 

Not the snap of a finger. 

Without waiting even for the door to be opened, 
in he marched at the head of all the black, white, 
and grey friars, and, to the consternation of the 
solemn conclave, who were just discussing the im- 
portant Political question, “how many blue beans 
make five ?” he exclaimed— 

“ Now, then, turn out here as quick as you like, 
we've come to search the place.” 

‘You might have knocked the Grand Master down 
with a cricket-bat. 

Never had his dignity been so insulted. 

Neither he nor his compeers could summon pre- 
sence of mind exough even to resist or to say any- 
thing, but hurried out in a body, tumbling one over 
another, except those who chanced to fall under the 
fender, and others akedaddled into the cupboards. 

‘The introders, withont making any bone 
about it, marched up to the grand library, and 
overhauled all the papers, documents, MSS., cou- 
peyances, charters, and parchments they could 

ind. 


- pp Mfany of these were written in s way thata 
Philadelphia lawyer himself couldn't understand, 
but Friar Ball, w! 10 was 0 learned that he could 
read Latin upside down, or Chinese down side 
up, glanced through them, bagged whatever was 
useful, and made a bonfire of the reet. 

When he found any heavy rent rolls belong 
ing to » tyrannical baron, or o will leaving eome 
swinging lump of property to some one who 
didn’t deserve it, he cried— 

id Liberty for ever, and all oppressors must go 


to blazes 1" 
And into the blazes he popped it accordingly. 


This done, he drew up a new code of ood 

’ a charter of liberties, so stupendous, 
Charter was a fool to it, and then di to 
seek Tyler, and debate how they could getée 


king's signature to the document, 
Tn the meanwhile Tyler had not been idle=mobae, 
for he was not— ‘ 
be th eee excellence, the Jdle of the day,” 
ut the Industrious. 
He had made good use of that eummer'seve by 
performing an achievement #0 bold, 80 


1 tremendous, 
80 astounding, that it takes every bit of my treath 


away even.to think of it... te 
i What was this amazing feat, you ask ? 
Why, eimply thie—Tyler actually set the Thames 
! 


on fire 


You find it difficult to believe this, and ask how, 


where, when, and why was it done? 


Listen, with all your might, and you will som 


ow. 
The barge against which Harry Highcrown, & 
oa pitched inito the water, had more 


than once knocked his head, was filled with tar, ol 


petroleum, naphtha, and other combustibilities.. 


i les of Hi he kicked abot 
evi erate ar wha 


as the 


But this wasn’t all ; the scene of Hal’s punishment 


had eo agitated the bargeman—a nervous individes! 
who, havin; 
cha: 
couldn't steer straight all the rest of the day. + 


been born in a telegraph office, wa 
with electricity from his Ftuncy~that he 


The consequence was that in passing 


Rood deal too . 
fond of crowing over other people, and grabbing all| Bridge he ran full smash up against another bost 
the valuable land that, by hook or by crook, was to| similarly loaded, 





(To be continued. Commenced in No. 16). 
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“I WAS HALF MAD WITH RAGE AND DISAPPOINTMENT.”—(Sce Next Week.) 


JOE STERLING: gagged and robbed the Golden Glazier as he lay 
¢ sick a-bed. 
y OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. But with my innocent young friend’s inter- 
By JAMES GREENWOOD, view with that redoubtable robber, and what 


Author of “ Jack STEprA: precautions the latter took to keep me in sight 
eS r through the remainder of that day, need not be 
2 7 here discussed. 
CH AETER, XV a, My first move after my young friend left me 
I FALL HEADLONG INTO THE PITFALL THAT | was to dispose of the four-bladed knife he had 


VATEB TIGERS,” &c. 





GUY FOSTER HAD DUG FOR ME. given me and buy some food, for, as may be 
HE reader recollects the “‘ Redpole.” well imagined, I was by this time not a little 
JULY 48, 1870, He was the dissatisfied thief, who, at | hungry. 


Aaron Doomstone’s instigation, had! It was Sunday, but, to the initiated, it is no 


130 


ae difficult to “trade” on that day than any 
other. * 

Isold the knife in Kent Street for fourpence, 
and immediately proceeded to invest it in hot tea 
and bread and butter at the first coffee-shop J 
came to. 

Then I gave my attention to the safety of the 
miraculous little instrament that was to play 
such an important part in the release of the 
incarcerated diamond merchant. 

I found it quite safe, excepting that it was 
grimed with mud, which had quite filled up the 
prongs of the artificial tooth in which the red 
gem was eet. 

The dirt had worked into the screw part that 
connected the top with the bottom of the strange 
little ivory box. 

It was a mug and secluded part of the coffce- 
won where I was sitting, and I tried to unscrew 

ie top. 

45 resisted all my effcrts, the grit held it so 

With the point of the knife that was brought 
te! cat my bread I endeavoured to ease it a 

le. 

Then followed a catastrophe that made me 
gasp for my breath ! 

The lower part of the box, that in which the 
red gem was set, was split in two, and the tiny, 
twinkling talisman fell out loose in my hand. 

Here was a pretty predicament ! 

Sheer across and across again the little box 
was split, not in two pieces, but in three, without 
a chance of mending it. 

How could I secure it? 

How was I to keep so small a thing safe from 
being lost? 

I was so long engaged in pondering the 
momentous question (keeping the red gem close 
concealed in my mouth the while) that twice 
the coffee-shop waitress looked into my box to 
see if I had gone to sleep, I think. 

At last an idea occurred to me. 

At the very last moment, too, 

Indeed, had it not been the very last moment 
——the moment, that is to say, when, in despair, 
I was bubtoning my jacket all ready to take my 


departure—I should not have made the dis- 
covery. 

Buttening up the jacket did it. 

It was snmewhat too small about the body for 
me, and to fasten it ired tight pulling. 

The buttens of the jacket were brass buttons, 
half found and hollow, 


ing wt the button, striving to make 
a ate proper button-hole, the Nope 
of lantton was Gimsevered from the shank 


“ThaSs s pity, new!” said I to myself, and 
once tried to wet the top of the button on 


was wery accommodating! A little click, 
‘these was the shank part and the top part 
ths foined as neatly as if it had never 
‘bersizon. 

Then omme the iea—most 
saving for me, as by great good 


Here was a eatle and handy little box in which 
40 beshew my gem | 

A zont } receptacle, because it would 
quite close at hand dhe moment it was 
wanted, 

As easy foue sseaid. In another moment my 
“priceless fortune,” wrapped in a morsel of 
per, was safely ensconced in the hollow of the 

n, 

Soon after the charches had chimed eight 
o'clock I turned my face towards Millbank and 
to the “ Wreckers.” 

It was something after nine when I arrived at 
the dirty little thoroughfare in which the hostel 
in question was situated. 

It was a turning out of a more frequented 
thoroughfare, and halting at the mouth of it, I 
could see the lurid light of the red lamp that 
overhung the tavern door; but my friend Guy 
Foster was not yet in sight. 

I was not sorry for this, since it afforded me 
a little reepite. 

To confces the trath, the closer I got to my 
job, the less I liked it, and would have been glad 


of an excuse for shirkin, 
Once, twice, thrice I walked past the en- 


1 


Fekads 


ious and life- 


1 
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trance of the narrow lane, butas the lamp-light 
showed me, the door of the “ Wreckers” remained 
closed, and my young friend was not to be seen. 

Perhaps he was prevented ! 4 

Perhaps he had got beaten so awfully for part- 
ing with his jacket, that he had not left strength 
enough to get as far as the door! 

“Twill walk past three times more,” said I, 
“and then if I can’t see him, I will be off.” 

But the very next time I looked down the 
lane, there he was ! 

Not standing in the doorway, but out in the 
road, looking this way and that. 

It was a moonlight night, and presently he 
spied me, and eagerly beckoned me to come on. 

This gave me courage. . 

There can’t be much danger, I thought, if he 
is at liberty to come out and signal as openly 
as that! 

And then I thought of the unhappy diamond 
merchant’s terrible sufferings, and how, that if 
I were only lucky enough to relieve him of them, 
my fortune would be made, and quickly scudded 
down the lane. 

Master Foster advanced a few steps from the 
public-house door, and welcomed me with a 
beaming face. 

“T was afraid that you would not come,” he 
whispered, as he squeezed both my hands. 
“Come along ! we are more lucky even than we 
could hope for. There is nobody at home but 
myself and the old woman who cleans the pots, 
and she’s down stairs in the kitchen.” 

And affectionately hitching his finger and 
thumb to a button of my jacket—to the very 
button, I declare—he hurried me in at the 
portals of the ogre’s den. 

“There is nobody here you see !” he whispered, 
encouragingly. 
collect the room I told you about? But I mayas 
well come with you and show you. Hurry up, 
quick |” 

I hurried up as he desired, resolving as I went, 
since the op ity was so fair, to make short 
work of the hapless diamond merchant's locks 
and bars, 

“Here's the little lumber room,” exclaimed 
Master Foster, when we reached the third land- 
ing, “here's {he door and the chalk mark I told 
you that I would put on it. In with you, 
and be hanged to you, you thunderin’ young 
greenhorn. Humeah! Hold him tight, Stumpy! 
and fork over the ten bob if you think I've 
earned # !” 

For ge moment I was stunned, bewildered 
and aghast, as though I had fallen over a preci- 
pice, and had not yet reached the bottom on 
which Z-should be dashed to picoes. 

“Held him tight, Stumpy I" screamed the 
dwaitorous villain who had betrayed me, and in 
am instant the door of the ream was elammed 





it afterwards | 


behiad me, and a man’s horny fingers encircled 
my throat’ 
CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WESON I SEE THE TINY SPEAR-HEAD 
MADE RED-HOT TO BLIND ME. 


SoMEONE lit a lamp, and then was revealed to 
my appalled gaze the terrible trap into which I 


my innocent young friend, breaking out 
“you haven’t been all through it like I have!” 

And then, as though suddenly remembering 
certain part of the performance that had 
leaves him so well as the rest, his jocularity 

lenly disappeared before a scowl, and while ¢ 
wooden-legged man still held me fast pinned, 
darted at me with his fists cleriched. 

“D'ye recollect how you served me when 
first met you, young milksop?” he exclaim 
“ D'ye remember the punch in the face you ga 
me, and which, ’cos of my dooty, I couldn't give 
you back, though I itched to do it? Dye recok, 
lect it? Now—now—now, do you?” 

And at each “now " he sent his bony knuckle 
with all his force at my eyes, nose and mouth. 

The coward ! 

“ That's my jacket, Stumpy,” he exclaimed, as 
he wiped his stained knu.xles on his shirt-aleeve, 
“T only lent it to him, don’t you know. Old 
Doomstone willbe sure to claim it as his, if he 
finds.it on young Greenhorn's back !” 

And in-a jiffy he had off the jacket be had to 
kindly lent me, and slipped his arms through the 
sleeves of it, Sn 

But I' had no power to resent either this or 
any other of the atrocities he practieed on me. 

Even the painful punishment he had inflicted 
on my unlucky visage was forgotten at mention 
of that terrible name—old Doomstone! 

And, verifying the old saying respecting the 
appearance of certain persons so soon as they 
are spoken of, at that very instant the door was 
flung open, and there stood the hideous Jew 
dwarf ! 

Yes, there he stood, with his great head 
scarcely higher than the door-lock, but more 
to be feared than a dozen men of the Vigors’ 


“There are the stairs! you re-| breed. 


As the reader is already aware, more than 
once I had seen Aaron Doomstone furious. 

That time, for instance, when he caught me in 
the act of making a trap for him, and held me 
over the gulf of mud; and agnin, when, as I 
was slipping away from him down the rope, 
he gazed on me from the garret window. 

On both occasions he had looked terrible, but 
almost amiable compared with what was now 
his expression of countenance. 

Before, fury had flushed his sallow face and 
made the whites, or rather the yellows, of his 
Tavenlike eyes bloodshot. f 
ow, his passion was fieroo—it burat with s 
white heat, 

His face was all white—lips, chedka every: 
thing—excepting his atubbly head, emé dis 
beady black eycs so cfuelly twinkln 

Be dacs ava cad ore chee al zot 

a word, 

ith no more emotion than the gubvesing of 
his thick white lips denoted, he cass Inte the 
room, shutting the.door and turning die key 0 
the lock. 

Then he pounced om me and plucked me ect 
of Mr. Vigore’s hand, and in an instast bed me 
@own on the fiat of my back as « butch 
tambles over a lamb he is about to silok with 
his knife. 

But Aaron Doomstone’s designs were 20t 
against my life, but my olf corduroy tomer : 

He snatched at the fit om the 





had fallen. 

It was Mz. Vigors who held me by the throat, 
pressing his broad thumb against my windpipe, 
80 that I could not cry out. 

As for that villanous impostor, Guy Foster, 
his malicious glee at witnessing my terror and 
dismay was such that he could hardly keep his 
legs; he screamed with laughter, as, mocking 
the contortions of my visage, he held on by the 
mantel-shelf, 

“ Don't detain him, Vigors,” he oried, between 
his bursts of merriment, “he has got an engage- 
ment! Don't you know, Stumpy, that all the 
while you are keeping him here that a unfor- 
tinit’ diamond merchant is chained to the wall 
in the next room? Ho, ho! ha! ha! isn't it 
good? Bust me, if I wouldn’t be the ten bob 
out of pocket rather than lose the pretty 
pictur’ 1" : 

“Hush, you fool, he'll be coming up in a 
minute, and wondering what you're laughing 
about ; Ae ain't laughing, I'll warrant.” 

“But how can I help it, Stumpy?” rejoined 


side then on the right, and tore them swey. i 
Finding them empty, with a gasp of rage the! 

is indescribable, he threw the away, 
But he had not cancladed his tsemsigation 


Without waiting to undo a single batten, he 
clawed the poor old trousers off me, ee 
them to ribbons, and turning them inside 
while he held me down, his 
legs over me. 

‘But what he wanted he could not find sede 
vented his disappointment in a grow! Iie 


of an angry dog. 
As an angry dog or a mad dog might Se $0 
at the muddy bottom seams with his woo 
laid them open. 
But again he was doomed to impede 
The wonderful talisman was not i 
Where was it, then? 
Unless his villanous young spy, Goy ee 
had deceived him—which was not likely“ 


could be no doubt that I had brought it wit 
me, 


Acoust 1, ira) 
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How else could I have hoped to make my 
way into the captive’s room and sever his 
chains ? 





him, and it was a great wonder that, in my 
fright, I did not do so. 
Master Guy Foster was at present its cus- 


Evideatly Aaron Doomstone was ata logs as | todian. 


towhat should be his next move, and he sat 
aouching beside me, gnawing his nails, which 
were all muddy from his savage assault on the 
legs of my old trousers, 

Fresentlfs however, he started up suddenly 
and tarned on me. 

With a cry of exultation, as though he had 
just hit on what he never should have forgotten. 

With one hand he seized my hair and flung 
my head back. 

With the other hand he forced open my 
mouth, and thrust his dirty, hairy fingers into 
my mouth. 

Under my tongue, between my cheeks and 
gums—not the least part of my mouth’s interior 
escaped him. 

Not there ! 

With a how] of rage, he flung my naked boay 
from him, glaring on me, and panting as thoug! 
he had just been running a mile. 

Then another idea occurred to him. 

“Who saw him come in ?"" he demanded. 

“I did,” the treacherous Guy answered, with 
8 grin, “I spotted him at the further end of 
the lane, and it was a regular lark to see ——" 

“Silence, you chattering idiot,” Aaron fiercely 
inlerropten, “vat did he wear when you saw 
him, when he came in ?” 

“Wtat he has got on now,” replied Guy, 
surlily. 

“Noth-ng else—no cap? Where's his cap f” 

And he gazed eagerly round the room. 
_“Hedidn't have no cap, Aaron,” Mr. Vigors 
interposed, “he had only them old trousers that 
Jou pulled to bits, and the jacket.” 

“What jacket ?” 

“This jacket,” said Guy. “Hi! d’ye mind 
what you're up to, so I tell yer! It's my jacket ; 
Tonly lent ittohim!” = - 

Nor was it without reason that the conscience- 
less young rascal raised this outcry. 

Had the garment been the lawful property of 
the Jew dwarf, and he had detected my in- 
nocent young friend in the act cf stealing it, he 


could not have pounced on him with greater ' 
ferocity, 
“You thief!" he exclaimed, “you daylight ; 


nmbber! would you, too, attempt to play tricks 
on me{” 

_ And in an instant he had the collar of the 
jacket tight in his grasp. 

Bat Master Foster was too wary for him. 

The art of slipping out of a jacket the moment 
the hand of an enemy was laid on it was quite 
familiar with him. 

No sooner dit Aaron Doomstone grasp the 
collar, than with a dexterous wriggle the boy’s 
ams were out of it, and it was left empty in his 
assailant’s hands. 
mew the Jew had no intention of assaulting 


He had got all he wanted—the jacket. 1 
ai t i 
vel ae as ought ved and into the 


Into the right. 

Empty, both of them! 

Into the inner pocket at the breast, 

Empty—save for one thing. 

A perplexing and mysterious thing, the con- 
templation of which amazed Aaron Doomstone 
not a little, 

What he had discovered in the jacket's inner 
pocket was the shattered remains of the tooth. 

The little ivory box in which the precious 
talisman had so long and so snugly been de- 
Posited, 

Over and over again he turned the queer- 
looking fragmente in his hand, with his shaggy 
eyebrows knitted wonderingly together. 

Suddenly, however, the truth secmed to flash 
to his mind. i 

Thiswas the key tothe Golden Glazier's sccret ! 

No wonder that he had kept it so well! 

Despite his fierce rage, Aaron Doomstone 
could not refrain from a grin of admiration for 
his departed friend's canning. 

“This is vere it vonce vas,” he exclaimed, 
tarning to me threateningly. “Vat have you 
done with it? Speak—quickly !” 

It would have been easy enough to have told 


After ransacking every pocket of the jacket, 
Aaron Doomstone had flung it down, and its 
owner had picked it up and put it on, 

Moe what might I hope to gain by telling 
im? 

Was it likely that he would treat me more 
mercifully ? 

Not in the least likely. Half dead with fright 
—as I was—I still had left sense sufficient to 
tell me that, unless through a miracle, I should 
never leave that room alive, 

“Vill you speak, young devil's imp!" ex- 
claimed Aaron, enraged beyond description at 
my sullen silence. 

But I still remained dumb, as ‘much through 
terror as resolution. 

Grinding his teeth savagely, Mr. Doomstone 
reflected for a few moments, and then whispered 
to Stumpy Vigors, who, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, seemed to assent to the other's pro- 
position. 

“You may go down stairs, Guy,” said he, ad- 
dressing my treacherous young friend, who all 
j this while had been looking on with as much 
amusement as though what he was witnessing 
was a stage play. 

“What's up, then ?” observed the boy, with a 
look of disappointment. 

“ Ask no questions—be off.” 

“Oh, hang it; you know you might let a feller 
see the end of the game. I ain’t like amilksop ; 
I shan’t split, 'tain’t likely !” 

And the young ruffian gave himself the airs of 
awell-seasoned and trustworthy villain ; but it 
| was of no use, and, to his great disgust, he was 
, pushed out of the room, the door of which was 

made fast, 
“Now, we shall see!” exclaimed Aaron 
, Doomstone, with a look of devilry in his eyes 
that made me shiver. ‘Do you know vat they 
, do to little pirds as vill not sing as petter as they 
can? Do you kuow that, my tear?” 
| I was so frightened that I had now no voice 
to answer him cven if I had the inclination. 

“You don’t know, my goot poy; then I vill 
tell you—thcy plind ’em !” 

The involuntary start of horror I gave caused 
the hideous dwarf a grin of satisfaction. 

“They bind fine necdles to the end of a bit of 
stick, and they make them hot, and they purn 
away their sight.” 

Horrible as this may seem, I knew it to be 
true. 

Amongst the ruffianly community of “bird 
fanciers,” who train tiny feathered songsters for 
singing matches, it is not at all uncommon for 
the revolting device mentioned by Aaron Doom- 
stone to be resorted to. 

It “sobers em down,” and gives force of ex- 
pression to their song, the bird-blinding monsters 
say. No doubt of it. When the great day of 
reckoning comes, it will appear with how much 
foroe of expression the poor blinded birds ap- 
pealed for vengeance on their torturers. 

But what had the villanous custom of the 
bird-fanciers to do with Mr. Doomstone’s designs 
against me? 

That I was not long in discovering, 

With diabolical coolness, he produced from 
his t the tiny little spear with the gold 

‘ob. 

The reader recollects it—the little instrument 
with which I so cleverly cheated the Jew dwarf 
into believing that he was the posseasor of the 
Galden Glazier’s legacy. 

The last time that z beheld it in his hands, I 
could scarcely forbear laughing at how neatly I 
had fooled him, 

But I didn't laugh now! 

“ Ve vill not treat you cruel as they treat the 
little pirds, my tear,” he remarked, with a dia- 
bolical chuckle, “ to make them sing ; they poke 
out poth their eyes at once, put ve vill only put 
out one of your peepers— only one, if you sing 
out and at once; if you don’t, ve shall 
vant t’other one to-morrow |” 

Now I saw the terrible fate that was in store 
for me! 





There wasa window in the room, and, reckless 


i of hqw high it was, indifferent to the fact that 








I was stark naked, and with bat one idca—to 
escape the dreadful torture of having my eye 
thrust out—I suddenly sprang up, and made a 
desperate jump, flinging myself with all my force 
against the window, that was only protected by 
a dirty Holland blind. 

But my tormentors were two quick fcr me. 

True I succeeded in smashing the window, and 
utterly demolishing four or five panes of glass, 
and shattering the frame. 

But all I gained by the daring attempt was 
to cut both my elbows and bruise my forehead. 

In an instant, both Vigors and the Jew had 
hold on me, and I was hauled back and flung on 
the floor. 

Then the man with the wooden leg withdrew 
from his pocket a stout cord, and bound my 
arms to my sides, and with o rag of my dilapi- 
dated trousers made an off-hand gag for my 
mouth. 

Then with fiendish deliberation, and with his 
great hand shaking all the while with fury, 
Aaron Doomstone held the tiny stcel spear in a 
pair of pincers in the flame of the candle. 

“Better knock him on the head at once, 
Aaron,” suggested the more humane Stumpy 
Vigors ; “infernal work this!” 

“My tear, we would knock his head all to 
pieces with much pleasure, if we could knock 
the secret out of it,” returned the dwarf, with a 
devilish grin; “put since we can't do that, we 
must try vat coaxing vi do?” 

And he ejected a spurt of spittle from his 
ugly lips, to try if the little spear was yet hot 
enough. 

And I have no doubt in the world but that 
it was his full intent to perpetrate his horrible 
design, 

Bat it was not to be. 

After all, I had not bruised my head and cut 
my elbows in vain! 

Both Vigors and the villanous Jew looked 
startled as they hcard hasty steps ascendiug 
the stairs, 

Then came a hasty knock at the door. 

“It’s the poy, curse him ; drive him down, 
Vigors; we don’t vant him here!” exclaimed 
Doomstone. 


“D'ye hear?” 

This from my young friend who had his mouth 
at the keyhole, 

“ What is it?” 

“Stow your game, whatever it is. Trap 


downstairs! Wants to know what the smash- 
ing of winders means.” 

With a growl of impatience and an impreca- 
tion on the whole fraternity of “traps,” Aaron 
Doomstone continucd to busy himself at the 
candle flame. 

Mr. Vigors, however, was in a terrible state of 
alarm, 

“Cutit, Aaron—you must, I tell you! It’s hot 
enough for me already, as you know. This is 
the second time this week they’ve been here.” 

“T von't detain you a half-minute, my goot 
friend,” replied the dwarf, and he withdrew the 
little steel spear from the candle flame red-hot. 

“No, I tell you!” exclaimed Stumpy Vigors, 
not sorry, I am willing to belfeve, that the 
diabolical sport was interrupted. “Take him 
away to your own house, and do as you like with 
him. I won't share the risk. I can’t afford it.” 

With a growl of rage Aaron Doomstone flung 
down the terrible little implement that had so 
nearly cost me an eye. 

“ And this is vat you call friendship, ish it?” 
he snarled; “very goot! I vill have him at 
my own house, and then there vill pe no inter- 
ruption ; p'r’aps you can lend me something to 
make the slippery little devil safc till the morn- 
ing.” 

& He’s safe enough, isn’t he?” 

“ Vat, tied vith a bit of string! 
friend, he ish not safe enough, 
cuffs would pe the thing !” 

“You're easily served, then, if that’s all you 
want,” returned Mr. Vigors, and hastily quitting 
the room he speedily returned with a pair of 
small, stout handcuffs, with which, after the cord 
that bound me had been cut, were made fast 
about my wrists. 

“ Where's the poy ?” asker 

“ He’s outside. Here, Guy? 

And my young friend enter-!, and cast a keen 


No, my goot 
A pair of hand- 


1 Aaron Doomstone. 
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and carious glance about the room to see what|one o'clock chimed from the churches, and! SCENES 
had happened during his absence. Master Guy Foster was still snoring most un- 


melodiously. 

Yes, there was the little villain, warm and 
snug enough, for, besides the drugget about 
his shoulders, he was fully dressed, even to his 


cap. 

He was fully dressed, and wore the jacket the 
warmth of which I knew. 

The jacket, in the topmost button of which 
lay concealed the cause of all the terrible 
anguish I had endured. 

The Golden Glazier's most unprofitable le- 
acy | 

“Of what use is it to me?” Isighed. “Of 

what use was it ever? I wish from the bottom 
af my heart that I had never seen nor heard 
of it 1” 

And so I lay moaning and lamenting, while 
my gaoler was comfortably Snoring when, all 
on a sudden, there came into my head a bold 
idea, 

Would it be possible to escape if Ihad my 
little red twinkler? Be 

True, my hands were bound—but ! 

And that I thought it over for a little while, 
with all my pulses throbbing at a pretty rate. 

‘What was the risk ? 

Just nothing at all. 

There could be no doubt as to what would 
be my fate if I was compelled to remain where I 
was, 

It was impossible to increase my peril. 

I would chance it! 

The corner in which Master Guy Foster was 

lying was so close to me that his feet touched 
my body almost. 
The tallow candle was nearly burnt out and 
was terribly in need of snuffing ; nevertheless, 
there was light enough from it to enable me 
to. see the position in which my companion was 
His jacket was buttoned tight under his chin, 
and his arms were folded over his breast, 

This was unfortunate ! 

As before mentioned, the hollow button in 
which my jewel lay so snug was the top button, 
and his arm covered it completely. 

Nothing could be done until this condition of 
affaira was altered. 

The floor was strewn with the shreds Aaron 
Doomstone had made in tearing up my old 
trousers; and, taking a longish strip of 
between my bound hands, I softly shuffle 
closer to the sleeper. 

Never, before or since, in all my life didI 
ever listen to sweeter music than was his 
snoring! 

Stooping over him, I allowed the end of the 
rag to dangle over his face and just tickle his 
nose, 

At first he only snored louder under the 
infiiction, and did not alter his position in the 
least. 

I tried again, with my heart in my mouth, as 
the reader may be sure! 

Better luck this time! 

With a noise between a snore and a growl, he 
flung up an arm—the arm that had been cover- 
ing recious button—made a feeble attempt 
to scratch the irritated organ, and then, to my 
great joy, let the arm drop by his side! 

As the reader will remembcr, at a certain 
stage of these proceedings my tormentors had 
tied a strip of rag about my mouth as a gag. 

This, however, was easily removed. 

It was necessary to remove it, as will presently 
































“Vill you earn a pound, my tear?” the Jew 
dwarf asked him ; “ready money paid down on 
the nail ?” 

“Ah, or thirty shillin’s either,” returned the 
dear young fellow, waggishly: ‘I'm not par- 
ticular to a bob or 80. What's the job?” 

“Mind him!” said Aaron, at the same time 
giving me a malicious kick as I lay on the 
ground ; “stay up here with him, and never 
once take your eyes off him, d’ye hear? Mind 
him till the morning.” 

“Well, it isn’t a hard job, but it isn't a warm | g: 
one,” returned Master Guy Foster, glancing with 
a shrug of his shoulders at the shattered win- 
dows ; “can’t I have a bit of fire?” 

“How can you with the chimbley blocked 
up?” remarked Mr. Vigors. 

“ Well, then, let’s have a drop of something 
‘warm and some bacca,” replied the accomplished 
young rascal (he was older than me by two 
years, as I afterwards found) ; “throw in a taste 
of hot rum and some bacca, and I'll say done.” 

And this being agreed to, with a meaning wag 
of his head and a shake of his fist, Aaron 
Doomstone hastily took his departure with the 
landlord of the “ Wreckers.” 


CHAPTER XX, 
IN WHICH I GNAW A PRECIOUS BUTTON OFF 
GUY FOSTEER’s JACKET. 


A FEW minutes afterwards, Mr. Vigors returned 
to the chamber in which I lay a handcuffed 
prisoner, and brought my precocious companion 
8 steaming glass of rum-and-water and a short 
Pipe and some tobacco. 

‘o my great amazement, too, he brought in, 
flung over his shoulder, an old pair of trousers 
many sizes too large for me, but none the less 

table on that account, 

“Poke your legs into these, you miserable 
young beggar,” said he, at the same time assist- 
ing metodoso. “You're half dead now, and 
the cold will finish you quite by the morning, if 
you lay here naked all night.” 
hace he retired, locking the door behind 

im. 

As for my young gaoler, he proceeded to make 
himself comfortable. 

There was a kind of drugget on the floor, and 
this he took up and rolled himself in it, and 
squatted in a corner on the ground, and then 
proceeded to the deliberate enjoyment of his 
erg and pipe, i 

fot to the silent enjoyment of those luxuries, 
however. 

Evidently he had made up his mind that some 
prime sport was to be got in the way of jeering 
and “ chaffing ” me. 

In this, however, he was mistaken, 

Stupefied by the fast succeeding perils I had 
of late undergone, I lay completely indifferent 
to his brutal jocosity and his taunts, 

Finding these unavailing to rouse me, he 
proceeded to acts of petty barbarity, and as I lay 

elpless, kicked and pinched me, and pulled my 
hair, and blew his vile tobacco smoke into my 


eyes. 

At last, wearied and disgusted with his efforts, 
he gave me a final kick, and having finished his 
glass, coiled himself in his drugzet, and com- 
posed himself to sleep. 

He knew that I was safe enough ! 

The door was locked. He was stronger than 
I was ; moreover, my hands were manacied with 
the handcuffs, that galled my wrists terribly. 

In a few minutes the short pipe dropped out 


a : 
F waited a little while to make sure that my 


SOOTTISH HISTOEY. 


By the Author of “ Paoonzes ov Taz Barrise Bor,” x. 
—— 
CHAPTER Ix. 


2, HE connection between 
England and Scotland 
was becoming closer 
than ever, the blood of 
William the Norman 

‘=, dei transmitted to 





< will be seen, was pro- 

* Wg, ductive only of evil to 
Scotland. 

It led David I. to embroil himself in warn 
to support the claims of his niece, Mand, to 
the English crown, against the usurpation of 
Stephen. 

His fruitless efforts in this calminated 
in the great battle of the Stan fought in 
the neighbourhood of Northallerton. 

David had invaded England in the year 1137, 
at the head of an army composed principally of 
inhabitants of the northern and western parts 
of his dominions, 

Stephen was at the time so much occapied 
in the South that he was compelled to leave his 
Northern barons to defend themselves as best 
they could; and the warlike Normans deter- 
mined to oppose David with all their united 
strength, for which purpose they were called 
together by Thurstan, the Archbishop of York, 
age and youth being alike represented, Roger 

owbray, almost a child, being placed in com- 
mand of his own vassals, while Walter l'Espec, 
an aged baron, was chosen general-in-chief. 

In place of the royal standard of England, ther 
procured the mast of a ship, which they mounted 
on a four-wheeled frame-work, and placed in the 
midst of their camp. From the top of this were 
displayed the banners of St. Peter of York, St. 
John of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of Ripon. — 

David, having in the meantime received rein- 
forcements, marched forward with such celerity 
that he almost surprised the English in ther 
camp, 

A short time before the battle, Robert de 
Bruce, a venerable Norman baron, famous in 
war, and holding lands in both kingdoms, ws 
sent from the English camp, nominally to nego- 
tiate, in reality that his friends might gain time 
to complete their arrangementa. yp th 

The venerable warrior denounced the ingrati- 
tude of David in commencing warfare against 
the Anglo Normans, who, said he, “have often 
supported the Scottish throne.” 

‘e then reproached the king for the rudeness 
of his soldiers, and wound up by saying— 

“T renounce all homage to you, and-defy your 
power. Henceforth, expect to meet me only 10 
the ranks of your enemies,” 

With these words he threw 
the usual token of defiance. f 

On the 22nd of August both armies drew up 
in battle array. 

The English were in a compact body, the Seots 
in three lines. ‘ 

In the first of these lines were the Galwegias, 
in the second the men-at-arms, the archers, a0: 
the men of Teviotdale and Cumberland, who 
boasted their descent from the ancient Britons; 
the third line consisted of the men of Lothias, 
and the almost wild inhabitants of the Hebrides 





down his gauntlet, 





enemy had relapsed into his former condition 
of profound slumber, and then I commenced 
operations, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 185). 


of his mouth, and the fumes of the grog over. 
coming his brain, he began to snore. 

As for me, it would be superfluous to say that 
I could not sleep. 

I lay awake, tearless with terror, and with but 
one thought—what would become of me when, 
to-morrow morning, Aaron Doomstone cansed 
me to be carried to his own house? 

Would he repent of his horrible intent to 
blind me? 

As I thought of that dreadful little 
glowing with heat, my eyes winced beneath their 
lids, and, cold as the night was, beads of perspi- 
ration stood on my forehead, 

Meanwhile, the night was advancing—twelve, 









A PAINTER, who was fond of hearing his works 

praised, was one day told that Jud, did not 
think very favourably of a performance of his, 
“Oh,” said the artist to his informant, “ what is his 
opinion worth ? he isn’t a judge of painting, he’s a 
judge of probate.” 
“PatRIcK,” said a judge, “ what do you say. tothe 
charge; are you guilty or not guilty?” “Faith, 
that is difficult for your honour to tell, let alone 
myself, Wait till I the evidence.” « 





A reserve, consisting of a body of oe 


properly so called, bands of Anglo 
rebels, and the men of Moray, completed the 
order of battle. a 


The battle commenced with the Galwegi “ 
who, ater Ge say ‘war-cly; rush 
forward with incredible . 

Fora tie the English alanx of spearmen 
was stagge! yy this assault. M - 

Prince Henry, at the head of the Scottish a 
at-arms, swept slong in full career to eT 
of the Galwegians, and the English were ering 
way rapidly, when a report arose that the 
had been slain. 

A panic followed. 
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In vain the king galloped helmetless through 


the host to assure the men of his safety. 


In vain he strove to rally them, ‘and ‘exhorted 


them to stand by him. 
Dismay and confusion everywhere prevailed ; 


the English retained their compact order, and 


the Scottish monarch was even- 
tually obliged to quit the field, 

So terminated the battle of 
the Standard, after which David 
relinquished the cause of his 
niece, and confined his atten- 
tion to the affairs of his own 
kingdom. 

In the administration of in- 
ternal affairs he distinguished 
himself chiefly by his exem- 
plary Ficty, which led him to 
make liberal bequests to the 
charch, 

Many splendid foundations 
were raised by him in various 
parts of the kingdom, and the 
monasteries of Kelso and Dry- 
bargh were also tke result of 
his pious munificence, 

is many grants greatly re- 
duced the crown lands, T and 
did not always induce 
fal reflections from his descend- 
ants, for, on James I. being 
shown the grave of his ancestor 
by the gratefal monks, who 
lauded his saintliness, he ex- 
claimed somewhat irreverently, 

“Aye, mon, ane sair sauch 

crown.” 

But David I. was a bold, 
Pious and sagacious prince, who held the reins 
of government for twenty-nine years with great 
credit and distinction. 

He outlived his son, Prince Henry, who 
Promised to be a worthy successor. 

This terrible bereavement embittered the eve 
of his life, which, in other respects, might be 
considered hay and p a8, 

David died the year 1153, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Malcolm IV., who was 
only twelve years of age when, in the presence 
of the chieftains assembled at Scone, he was 
seated upon the black stone brought into the 
country by F' I., King of Scots, and solemnly 
invested with the crown of Scotland. 

While still seated on this 
throne he received the homage 
of his nobles, 

Darin; ag the entertainments 
that followed a Gaelic bard 
came forward, and sang to the 
enthusiastic people the glorious 
Goings of the warlike race from 
which the young king had de- 
seended. 

But in spite of this favour- 
able commencement, his reign 
Wag destined to be neither 
long nor glorious. 

Surrounded by all the dis- 
advantages that usually beset 
Minority, he soon found him- 
elf involved in foreign as well 
88 domestic strife. 

A powerful chief named 
Somerled, Thane of Argyll, 
who, also, by right of his pos- 
session of the Hebrides, enjoyed 
the title of Lord of the Isles, 
Talsed the standard of revolt. 

In the first year of his reign, 
young Malcolm came to some 
amicable arrangement with the 

t and turbulent chief; 
but ten later, Somerled 

‘Was again in arms at the head 

of a formidable host of rebels. ‘ 

The piratical habits of his island subjects 
tended greatly to promote the ambitious views of 
this discontented chief. 

Their light- armed vessels harassed all the 
Western coast of Scotland, and when he had 
collected a powerful fleet together, he made a 
descent on the coast of Renfrew. 

‘He was opposed by Gilchrist, Earl of Angus, 
who was gent against him by Malcom, 


A decisive battle took place, the result of | recalled him to Scotland, where he arrived just 


which was that the rebels were defeated and | in time to stop 


Somerled was slain. 
The 


veesels and fied to Ireland, 


N | IL. 


\ 


BBUCE DEFYING THE SCOTTISH LEADERS, 


In his transactions with Henry II. of England, 
Malcolm does not show to much advantage. 

He allowed his kinsman to exercise a snpe 
Tiority over him which little accorded with his 
kingly dignity, and could only be excused on 
account of his youth. 

Henry had sworn to David, the grandfather of 
Malcolm, in 1149, that if he succeeded to the 
throne of England he would relinquish to Scot- 
land for ever the territory between the Tyne and 
the Tweed, but after his accession he seems to 
have forgotten his oaths and obligations. 

In the inti which Malcolm cultivated 
with Henry, the latter took advantage of the 


inflence he possessed over the mind of the former, ! of an enemy, was quietly 


CORONATION OF MALCOLM Iv, 


and induced him to relinquish all his possessions 
in Cumberland and Northumberland, 
Not satisfied with this, Henry pushed his 


encroachments still farther, and persuaded him 
to do homage for Scotland, to the infinite disgust 
of his people. 


In return for this, Malcolm received the 
honour of knighthood from Henry’s hand, and 
attended him in his wars in France, where he 
remained till the remonstrances of his nobles 








a rebellion. 
This weak-minded prince died soon after- 


scattered remnants of his army that| wards at the early age of renga and was 
escaped from the field embarked on board their | succeeded (in December, 1165 


yy his brother, 
William the Lion, a prince a very different 
nature. 

His first act was to demand 
the restitution of Northumber- 
land. 

Henry of England, in reply, 
commanded him to appear in 
London to do homage for 
Cumberland and Huntin 


Not wishing to supply Henry 
with any real or imaginary 
cause for resisting his claims, 


William complied. 

But Henry still raised ob- 
stacles, and the Scottish king 
remained long in the English 
capital pressing his cause. He 
afterwards even followed Henry 
to France, in the vain hope of 
attaining his end by pacific 


means, 

At length, in disgust, he re- 
turned to his own kingdom, 
declared war against England, 
and invaded Northumberland. 

He advanced, attended by 
only a small escort, as far as 
Alnwick Castle, and began to 
reconnoitre that fortreas in the 
hope of capturing it. In the 

meantime, a band of Norman 
_barons, about four hundred in 
number, arrived at Newcastle. 

In the spirit of adventure they sallied forth 
to scour the country. 

Concealed by the morning mists, they pro- 
ceeded a considerable distance, but at length, 
uncertain of their way, began to contemplate a 
retreat. 

“They who will may return,” said one of the 
number ; “but should all else turn bridle, I will 
proceed alone, to preserve my honour.” 

Upon this they all again proceeded, with but 
a vague notion of whither they were going, till 
suddenly the mist cleared off, and revealed the 
battlements of Alnwick Castle. 

The Scottish king, unconscious of the presence 

y patrolling the country, 

attended by only about sixty 

horsemen, when he beheld the 

Normans coming towards him, 

just about at the same moment 
that they discovered him. 

Surprised, but not daunted 
by this sudden apparition, Wil- 
liam the Lion charged with his 
little band against the enemy, 
exclaiming— 

“ Now we pall see who are 
= good knights !” 

But the numbers opposed to 
him were too overwhelming ; 
he was, after a desperate strug- 
gle, overpowered, unhorsed, and 
made prisoner. 

The Norman barons conveyed 
him with all speed to Newcas- 
tle, thence he was sent on to 
Northampton, where he was 

resented to King Henry with 
bis legs tied beneath the belly 
of the horse on which he was 
seated, an indignity which re- 
flects greater disgrace on the 
insulting captors than on the 
captive. 

Henry, as may well be im- 
agined, was greatly pleased at 
his good fortune, and to make 


Prisoner, sent him to Normandy, 


sure of his 
where the unfortunate monarch of Scotland was 
confined in the Castle of Falaise. 

The English then invaded Cumberland, think- 
ing to obtain an easy victory in the absence of 
King William, but they were mistaken. 

Commenced 


(To be continued. in No, 184) 
Sag 
Any fool can make a woman talk, but it requires 


& very clever man to make her listen. 
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robes and insignia of office, issued forth to meet | 
and welcome the Duke of Monmouth. 

Nearly a thousand of the wealthiest and most ; 
respectable of the inhabitants followed in com- | 
pact order, with hand-flags and oak boughs as: 


MONMOUTH; 
OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE 


“T will not fail, your grace,” replied Arthur, 
as, with the others, he took his leave. 


“Saddle my bay charger, Joseph ; I shall take | 


an hour's gallop ere dinner,” 
tinued, turning to one of his grooms, on his way 


By the Author of “ GiLes EVBRGREEN,” “ FRED 
FROLIO,” &c 
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CHAPTER XVI.—(continued.) 


HE speaker was a man in the 
inner chamber, as the whole 
building suddenly shook as by 
an earthquake from the falling 
walls. ‘ 

“Merciful Heaven! the 
monster has never done this 
purposely !” exclaimed Arthur, 
bewildered by the appalling 

danger that threatencd them, and which made 
every breath a gasp of pain. 

“ Beset on every side !” 

“Throw down the barricade!—burst the 
portal!” Arthur replied, wildly rushing at the 
door. “Burst out the panels !—we may yet 
escape by the stairs!" 

“Impossible!—they are a sheet of flame !” 
exclaimed the voice of a man, bursting in at 
the window as through a canopy of fire and 
smoke, 

Before a voice could answer, the intruder, 
black and singed out of all recognition, stag- 
gered to the chimney, and with an axe began to 
hew at the adjoining wainscot. 

“She has spoken truth—the Lord bless her!” 
cried the stranger, in accents of delight, as he 
tore down the splintered panels. 

“Bring the women here, captain! Here is 
air! Help, lads, help! Down with the skirt- 
ing—there is no time to find the spring.” 

Arthur caught the almost suffocated Alice in 
his arms, and bore her to where the man was 80 
desperately soning. 

orman seized Maude from the ground, and 

was by his officer's side in an instant. 

The warrener and the rest, aiding the 
stranger, soon stripped off a wide portion of the 
oak panelling. 

“ Kirke’s hangman !” ejaculated Arthur, as a 
sudden rush of flame from the bedchamber lit 
up Moody Jack's begrimed face, 

“Yes, captain, I said I owed you a débt, and 
I'm trying to pay it. But quick, all of you, and 
follow |” 

Fortunately, the rush of cold air drove back 
the flame, though it served to reveal a wide 
opening and a flight of stone stairs beyond. 

Rushing to the table for one of the candles, 
Jack sprank into the opening, and lighted the 
way for Arthur and Alice, Norman with Maude 
quickly following. 

The men seized their carbines, and, headed 
by the sturdy warrener, instantly brought up 
the rear, 

“Gracious Heavens! what fearful noise is 
that ?” exclaimed Alice, 

The party suddenly halted some distance 
from the foot of the stairs, as a crash like thun- 
der rattled overhead, and burning fragments of 
wood rolled down the stairs. 

“The burning house has fallen, but, thank 
Heaven, we are safe! Here is the key! 
Follow r . 

And, drawing a key frem his breast, Mood: 
Jack hurried forward with the light. z 








CHAPTER XVII. 


MONMOUTH'S ENTRANCE INTO TAUNTON—THE 
DUKE IN THE WOOD. 

THE bells of Taunton were clanging out their 
loudest peals of joy, filling the air far and near 
with trembling notes of music. 

Guns were belching sulphurous roars of wel- 
come ; fings, banners, and streamers fluttered 
from every steeple, house-top, and window. 


Multitudes of people thronged the dusty ° 


roads, lined the leafy hedges, or clustered, like 
swarming bees, along the spreading arms of oak 
and chesnut ; while over all was heard the bray 
of trumpets, the roll of kettle-drums, and the 
wild shouts of an excited populace. 

It was high noon, on the 23th of June, when 
the mayor and corporation of Taunton, in their 


symbols of rejoicing. 

Several hundreds of young ladies, dressed in 
white, carrying baskets of flowers, came after, 
then n body of well-armed militia, and lastly, 
the noisy throng of the town. 

Nearly two miles from Taunton, the head of 
the procession encountered the van of the rebel 
army. 


horse, the Duke of Monmouth, surrounded by 


loped to the front. 
After having received, in the most courteous 
and affable manner, the congratulations and 


gracioua thanks, the proffered mace aad keys to 
the officers in charge. 

The corporation then filed behind the duke's 
staff ; and, the citizens opening their ranks, the 


flowers, stood before him. 
Unp' 
; took off his plumed hat, and, with the ease and 
grace that formed his great attraction, bowed 
repeatedly to his saddle-bow in gracious thanks. 
Then roge from road, tree, and meadow such a 
shout of joy and welcome, that wood and hill 
gave back the sound in deafening echoes. 
Wheeling round, the militia, with their flags 
and music, formed the van of the returning 
procession, while the white-robed maidens 


bright flowers. 

On nearing the town, the joy bells renewed 
, their glad clangour; the guns thundered their 
noisy welcome; and ringing shouts and tri- 
umphant flourishes made up a glorious sum of 
human gladness. 

Thus, in regal state and with far more than 
regal enthusiasm, Monmouth was conducted to 
the mansion prepared for him. 


His officers were billeted on the citizens, and 
the troops encamped in the adjacent meadows. 

On the duke’s arrival at his quarters, four 
young Indies of distinction were presented, to 
beg his acceptance of a ee of colours, worked 
by their own fair hands, for bis special service. 
' One of these was-an elaborately worked and 
gorgeously embroidered standard, which the fair 





donors humbly besought his grace might be 


displayed at the head of his army. 

“Now, by my father's bones! I swear, fair 
ladics, it shall be the standard of my cause, the 
trophy of my host.” 

As Monmonth spoke, he respectfully took, and 
devoutly kissed, the silken emblem. 

“Stand forth, Captain Kingsley. Into your 
hands and to your honour and custody I commit 

, this sacred pledge of trath and loyalty.” 


‘Arthur Kingsley left his father's side, and, ; 


' moving through the throng, stood by the duke 
in obedience to his mandate. 

With every mark of profound and 
devotion, Arthur received the emblem of the 
Monmouth cause. 

And, as he did so, like the duke, he reverently 
kissed its silken folds. 


“ Ladies, in entrusting your gift to one of the. 


most chivalrous and esteemed gentlemen in my 
‘ service,” continued Monmouth, addressing the 
\ladies and their friends, “I guarantee that 
wherever my fortunes are represented, that this 
trophy will be in the van of honour and glory.” 

Then, addressing the company generally, he 
added— 

“ My lords and gentlemen, as I do not wish to 
detain you from your several friends and occu- 
pations, we will break up the levee till five 
o'clock, when we hold a general council. Till 
then, farewell. Captain Kingsley ?” 

“Here, your grace,” cried Arthur, coming 
forward. 

“Wait on me after dinner, and tell me the 
seqnel of your last night’s adventure with 
Kirke.” 

Arthur bowed in acquiescence. 

“Besides, I am anxious to know how fair 
' Mistress Alice bore her fright.” 


Mounted on a splendidly-caparisoned white | 


some score of his most esteemed officers, gal-' 


address of the mayor, he returned, with the most | 


bright array of girls, with their baskets of. 


repared for this gay spectacle, Monmouth \ 


| strewed the ground before the duke with their’ 


to the upper end of the almost vacant hall. 

“Taking notes; or casting a horoscope, ch, 
Dare?” 

Monmouth stopped, as he asked the question, 
before a table where a man was so intently 
wiiting as to have becn unaware of any intrusion 
till the duke familarly laid his hand on his 
shoulder and addressed him by name. 

“ Your grace !” cried Dare, the astrologer and 
i spy, rising quickly and adroitly covering his 
writing, as he turned to bow to the duke, “I 
was so absorbed in an astral calculation, in 
reference to the perihelium of Mars, that I heard 
not your grace’s approach. Pardon me, your 
majesty |” 

The duke’s blood rose suddenly to his face, 
dyeing it almost scarlet ; while for nearly a minute 
he stood with downcast eyes, and with his lip be- 
' tween his teeth. 

Twice the crafty Dare glanced from under 
his drooped lids at the duke’s face, and twice 
noted the effect of his artful bait. 

“What authority have you for usirg that 
word, Dare?’ Monmouth asked, in a husky 
| whisper. 
|“ An authority that nevercrrs, never decoives— 
the eternal and unchangeable stars !” 

And with a well-assumed solemnity, the as- 
trologer pointed to the heavens. 

“It was on,somcthing like thia that I wished, 
anon, to consult you.” n 

“T knew it, sire; and was even now preparing 
my answers to your purposed questions.” 

' “e-Dig wonderful!” mused the duke, asif in 
admiration at the impostor’s foreknowledge and 
wisdom. “ Most wonderful that those stars that 
gem God's footstool, should be but symbols in 
the book of heaven to spell out, man’s destiny. 
But,” he continued, “we will talk more of this 
anon ; I shall return within the hour.” 

“T shall await your majesty in tho secret 
chamber,” replied Dare, obsequiously. 

. “Good! but, till then, Dare, silence!” and 
laying his finger significantly on his lip, Man- 
mouth quitted the hall. 

“ Dupe, dupe I” And to hide his.eontemptuers 

, smile, Dare bent over his writing. ’ 

‘Five minutes later, mounted on a favourite 
charger, the Duke of Monmouth galloped from 

: the town in a southerly direction. 

Refusing an escort, or even the customary at- 

| tendance of an equerry or groom, the duke wont 
forth alone, seentingly anxious, for a time, to 
escape from the jangling belle; the shouteof the 

‘people, and the general din of rejoicing. 

Dare’s word of 1 had struck a congenial 
chord, and seemed to give a confirmation to his 
wildest hopes, and, filled with the thoughts that 
his ambition gave rise to, he was eager to be 
‘ alone, 

‘Anxious to have time and solitude to think. 

“Tis a desperate game I play,” he half mut- 
tered aloud, “but ine stakes are sovereign 

wer and regal dignity !”” 

Pr Dare is an adept in occult lore,” he regamed, 

“and the stars answer propitious. He is the 
last man who would have risked his heed to 

call me sire had one serupleof doubt remained. 

Thus he mused, as if in argument with iy 

| self, while he urged on his noble horse to st! 

: greater speed, as if swift motion was 0! 

, to his train of thought. et 

| TY cannot hide from myself,” he reson! 

checking his charger, as he entered a0 OP 
pine wood, where the sound of his horse's rH 

were lost on the dry elastio tarf, “I cannot 7 

the fact that the people are with me; that, 

aman, the nation supparte my cause, Ose + as 
cess, but one, over James's troops, and Sock 
nobles who now stand timidly aloof will 

to my standard.” 

“Tt shall be so!” he cried, with saddeneder®: 
striking his boot with his riding-whip. bts, 

“Tonight I cast the die, assert my ra 
‘denounce the usurper, and sweep on to Loni 
and to fortune. Low 

“Why this tremor? Why does that wort 
don conjure up the grim Tower and the 8 
ing axe?” 








(onmouth con- | 
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And abruptly drawing rein, Monmouth sat as 
motionless as a statue in his saddle. 

“ My mother ever said she was married,” he 
muttered, slowly, “and the declaration of my 
bastardy was extorted by James from my too 
easy father merely to amuse the Duke of York 
and his party. 

< ides,” he went on, allowing the horse to 
proceed at a walk, “he is my uncle ; and, should 
the worst come, and against al! foreshadow- 
ing, it will but be a pardon and banishment, I 
am _a fool to doubt.” 

With sudden elation of thought and manner, 
he sparred his horse to a canter, passing from 
the pine into thick glades of beech and 
chesnut. 

In an instant, Monmouth drew in his horse, 
and held him so tight in hand, that the charger 
became as motionless as the rider. 

The sound of loud voices and the occasional 
jingling of a spur fell on Monmonuth’s ear with 

i distinctness. 

‘or the first time, the duke felt the extreme 
danger and imprndence of his conduct in coming 
80 far and s0 al itely unattended. 

It was not that Monmouth lacked courage, or 
would mot have proved a tough antagonist to 
any one. 

Bat the impradence of risking all his hopes 
and those of his friends in so reckless a manner, 
his cheek pale and his pulses throb. 

They might be friends, but the probability 
was much more strong that they were foes. 

Fortunately, the bole of an immense beech 
sheltemed him from the observation of the 
speakers, whom his ear told him were close at 


Slackening his rein, Monmouth leant for- 
ward, and was enabled to see through the leafy 
branches both the number and character of the 


speakers. 

That they were foes, and deadly foes, the first 
glance assured him. 

Indeed, had their scarlet coats, bright morions 
and corslets left a doubt on the matter, the con- 
versation would have confirmed the truth. 

“It was a horrible fate, colonel!” observed 
one, who seemed to be an officer. 

“True, Dalton !” replied the person addressed, 
“bat the traitors tre; me; and if I had 


given the word to fire, I should have been keep- | 


ing Kingsley company, with six bulleta in my 

“ An awkward situation !” 

“And, as I thought King James might be 
better served by my life than by my death, I 
just turned the tables an the rebel.” 

“ And roasted him and his cousin alive!” ne- 
plied the first er, with a shudder. 

“ Exactly 80! Made an auto de fé in honour 
of his sacred maj James I.” 

“Tt is that ex le butcher, Kirke!” ejacu- 
lated Monmouth, as he strained his ear to catch 
the conversation. 

“and what may be your immediate object 
now, colonel ?” asked Lieutenant Dalton. 

“To hang on the rear of the rebel Monmouth, 
sad, Indian fashion, pick up as many scalps as 

can.” 

“TI do not understand you, colonel !” 

“T have left a tolerable lesson behind me, at 
Lyme and Upnor, you will allow.” 

* Granted.” 3 

“Now I mean to make a half-circle round 
Taunton, and, say at every half-mile, string up a 
rebel !” 

“But we must catch them first, colonel !” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough ; we shall find one at 
every grange ; they have not yet all joined the 
traitor duke!” 

Monmouth bit his lip, but suppressed the out- 
barst of hie passion. 

“Tam going now, as soon as it is dusk, to 
make a capture, and, by lying here in the wood, 
we can spring unexpectedly upon them ——” 

The rest of the sentence was inaudible ; but 
saddenly Kirke extended both his arms in 

energy, as he exclaimed, with an oath— 
‘es, by the Heaven above us, I will do it!” 

Monmouth made no farther attempt to eatch 
the brutal speech, but, cautiously turning his 
charger, moved silently from the spot ; and not 
till he had reached the high road did he put 
spur to his horse. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


MONMOUTH KEEPS ROYAL STATE—KIREE IS 
TORTURED BETWEEN A SENSE OF LOVE AND 
DUTY. 


“You seem uncommonly grave and thoughful 
to-day, uncle; may I ask what has disturbed 
qn 1” inquired Arthur Kingsley, as he and the 
ronet sat alone in their quarters, three days 
subsequent to the events of the last chapter. 

“ Nothing fresh has disturbed me, Arthur ; but, 
to tell you the truth, I am altogether discon- 
tented with the state of affairs.” 

“You refer, of course, to the duke’s assump- 
tion of the title of king f” 

“T do.” 

“And the mock court he has established 
round him, with all the forms and ceremonies 
appertaining to majesty?” replied his nephew. 

“We all knew that that was the end and 
aim of the invasion.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“But 1 think, as far as the agsumption of 
sovereignty is concerned, his grace has been 
Dee Te ints ‘i - 

What, then, un yourgrea grievance?” 

“This frivolous waste of time, Arthur, this 
prodigal extravagance of precious hours and 
priceless days.” 

“T see the folly of it.” 

“The whole of next week is devoted to balls, 
out and levees, and then that impolitic 
and" 

“ And what, uncle?” ; 

“Stupid proclamation ; the very thought of it 
angers me,” and the baronet petulantly put 
down his untasted wine. 

“‘Which of the three proelamations do you 
mean, uncle?” 

“ Why the last one, to be sure, in which he 
not only styles his uncle, Duke of York,! 
but calls the king a bigoted and intolerant 
usurper.”” 

«Impolitic, to say the least.” 

“ And then commands him not only to resign ; 
his crown, but swear allegiance to him, James | 
of Monmouth, his lawful sovereign.” 

“Yes, ’tis to be regretted he was ever per- 
suaded to issue such a foolish, such a mad pro- 
clamation.” . 

“He was urged to it chiefly, as it seemed, by 
Lord Grey.” 

“Were you consulted on these proclamations, 
uncle?” 

“No; for though prepared for all the conse- 
quences of such open defiance of the royal 
authority, I should have counselled forbearance, 
at least till we had reached London.” 

“Then you have not been of their councils ?” 

“Only on the council of war, which I have 
just left ; there my voice, as an old field officer, 
‘was not only a necessity, but a right.” 

“ And what has been the decision f” 

“That we march at day-break.” 

“ Thank heaven for that action at last!” 

“Yes, Arthur, but only by a majority of one.” 

“Ts that possible?” 

“Tt is; Albemarle with four thousand well- 
armed and well-trained men is posted within 
fifteen miles of Taunton.” 

“So near, and yet a doubt as to the propriety 
of attacking him !” cried Arthur, amased at sach 
want of energy. 

“It is true,” replied the baronet, in a regretfal 
tone; “and Lord Grey has such a contempt 
fer these militia, that he deems it unworthy to 
fight them.” 

“ Can this be possible, uncle f” 

“T grieve to say it is.” 

“Why, a success, however trivial, would 
just now be of incalculable service to our 
cause.” 

“ Besides, Albemarle’s men are so attached to 
Monmouth that I am well assured that one half 
of his force, at least, would have come over in a 
body to our side.” 

“With their arms?” 

“ With arms and munitions ; in fact, that is the 
secret of the Duke of Albemarle’s slow advance, 
he fears to trust his men.” 

“ Were these facts known to Monmouth and 
our general, Lord Grey?” asked Arthur, quickly. 

“ Perfectly,” repliedjhis uncle ; “ indeed, it was 
my indignant protest against longer inaction 


that gave the casting vote in favour of an instant 
advance.” 

‘We ought to have marched at once.” 

Ss True ; but, as it is, we must wait for sun- 
rise.” 

We must leave Sir Arthur Kingsley and his 
nephew in close conversation regarding the next 
day's movements, and glance fora moment at 
the duke’s head-quarters. 

In a spacious room, brilliant with lights, 
flowers, and gay banners, seated in a chair of 
state, on a crimeon-covered dais, was the Duke 
of Monmouth, in the rich costume of a Knight 
of the Bath. 

As he sat there, wearing his hat and plume as 
a diadem, with his velvet mantle, silk stockings, 
and embroidered garter, the star and George 
flashing their diamond rays like suns on his neck 
and breast, he looked eminently handsome and 


About three hundred ladies and gentlemen 
thronged the room from the throne to the door, 
, while servitors in the royal liveries of scarlet and 
gold surrounded the dais, and attended, on bent 
knee, to the duke’s behests. 

“ My lord chamberlain,” observed Monmouth, 
addressing ‘one of his gentlemen, who, with a 
white wand, officiated in that capacity, “if 
Captain Stanley is in the presence, say we would 
speak with him.” 

“T will convey your majesty’s wishes,” replied 
oe obsequious chamberlain, with s profound 

Ww. " 

“Your majesty expressed a wish to speak to 
me,” cried Stanley, as,a few minutes later, he 

and knelt at the foot of the 
throne. 

“#f you do not mind following the example of 
the king, my father, and don't object to a cutty- 
stool, I would ask you to be seated, Captain 
Stanley.” 

And, with a laugh, Monmouth pushed his foot- 
stool nearer the edge of the dais, and witha 
courteous wave of the hand invited the young 
officer to be seated. 

Stanley, with a smile and a bow, mounted the 
throne, and taking the proffered stool, sat down 
by the duke’s knee. 

“You have not been able to meet with that 
monster yet, I presume, Captain Stanley, by your 
not having made any report ?” asked Monmouth, 
in an undertone. 

“No, sire; I have ‘not yet had that goo? 
fortune, though traces of the butcher, I regret to 
say, were frequent.” 

“How do you mean, Stanley ?” 

“Tn the bodies of young men and gtey-haired 
farmers hanging to trees and finger-posts.” 

“ Execrable wretch |” 

“I can scarce keep my troop in order, your 
majesty ; but to-night, with 's aid, I will 


“Not to-night, Captain Stanley; we must all 
be in the saddle by three o'clock.” 

Stanley bowed in reply to the duke’s orders. 

«But I still depute to you the task of captur- 
ing this man alire ; remember, Stanley, alive / 
as you hope for mercy.” 

And Monmouth the young officer's 
wrist, and looked into his face with a glance 
such a8 no man had ever seen on the duke’s 
countenance before, 

“ At every sacrifice, your majesty’s wishes shall 
be obeyed.” 

“Enough! Why I have forbid Captain 
Kingsley having any share in this business, is 
because I would have Kirke believe to the last 
that he perished in the fire.” 

“Your royal wish was enough, sire, without an 
explanation.” 

“ Farewell, for the present, 
must mix with the company.” 

With an affable wave of his hand, be dismissed 
the young officer, and then descending from. the 
throne, Monmouth mingled freely and courteously 
with his guests. 

From the music, the lights, the dancers,.the 
featooning flowers, the drooping banners of that 
bright and gorgeous scene, we must pasa to the 
deep alleys and overhanging boughs of a seques- 
tered wood. 

“ Who goes there? The word |" cried a trooper, 
suddenly starting from the gloom, and stepping 


Captain Stanley ; I 








to the edge of the glade, as he raised his carbine 
to the shoulder. 
“<A rope fora traitor,” muttered a sergeant, 


mapping. foe sent lied the first speak 
ight, sergeant,” repli er, 
his arms, “Done your hanging 


job?” 

“ Yes ; just strung up the last.” 

“ What, and the young squire, too?” 

a No ; the colonel keeps him for his own enjoy- 
ment.” 

“Well, the young cock crowed precious 


ney.” 

“7 shouldn't wonder if Kirke took it into his 
head to scrag him with his own hands,” added 
the te 

“Well, you see, he misses the Provost Moody 
awtal j} none of you chaps are quite up to the 
trick.” 

« Ah, well, practice makes perfect.” 

“Lord bleas you, Moody Jack could turn a 
chap off so that he’d die easy in a minute, or 
he'd keep him dancing on nothing for half-an- 
hour ; I’ve seen him do it scores o' times.” 


As the sentry spoke, he took his place by the 
sergeant, and the rest of the guard followed in 
single file. 
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“4A GLANCE ASSURED HIM THEY WERE FOES.” 


“She got him into some room, sergeant, and 
then Tocked him in. That's the way he got 
Toasted, I'd take my Bible davy on it.” 

“Halt! front! dismiss!” cried the sergeant, 
bed the troopers halted, and broke up at his 


ler. 

“This is the colonel’s quarters,” looking up at 
an isolated farm-house, the lodges, yard, and 
barns of which seemed crowded with soldiers. 

“Good-night. I must report.” 

“T say, sergeant, here's a glorious gibbet, 
ready made to your hand,” cried the soldier, as 
he turned to follow his comrades, 

He pointed at the same time to the huge arm 
of a walnut tree, some twenty feet from the 

und, and running horizontally almost to the 
farm windows. 

“Yea, | a tidy convenience,” replied He 

it, glancing approvingly at the lim’ 
indicated. 

“What a pity you can't use it.” 

“There's no telling what may turn up.” 

“That's true. Good-night.” 

Passing the sentry who kept guard in front of 
the house, the sergeant entered the porch, and 
crossed the kitchen, where the farmer and his 
family were huddled together in speechless 


“Ah, Jack was an out-and-out hand at his | alarm. 


trade, there's no denying. You see it was his 
gift, all his genius lay that way ; for my part, I 
am new at the job.” 

“TY wonder whatever has become of Jack, he 
warn't one of your deserting blades.” 

“Not he, there wasno shirk about him ; besides, 
he ker! bis pertocaice ibis que cesked es 

“Tt's my opinion, 6 00) 
that fire over there at Upnor.” 

“It ain't likely,” observed the non-comrhis- 
sioned officer, sententiously. 

“TI don't know. I see him a hugging and a 
Kissing one of the farm gals, and never 

‘lar 


eee at woman, sergeant, 
him.” 


“How's that? Tact “no babby for a 
gal to gammon.” 


Striding over the narrow passage, the sergeant 
knocked at the opposite door. 

Receiving no answer to a second appeal, the 
man gently lifted the latch, and walked in. 

The room was a |: one, and but scantily 
furnished, the tables and few chairs it contained 
having been piled up on one side, as if to afford 
greater space for the human tiger that tenanted 
it. 


Walking diagonally from corner to corner 
across the rough, uneven boards, with his arms 
folded and his eyes bent on the ground, was 
Colonel Kirke. 

80 absorbed was he in his reflections, that he 
neither heard the soldier's knock nor his 
entrance, 

“ Beg pardon, coloneh——” 


“ Fool that I was not to have secured the prise 
when it was im my hand. Fool! 1 was struck 
then ; but like a drivelling idiot, I——" 

“ Pardon, colonel, but you did not hear me 
knock. Come to report myself, colonel,” the 
soldier observed, attracting his officer's attention 
by a preliminary co 

f What | eh? who fra ! sergeant, true,” replied 
Kirke, recovering himself ina moment. “Well. 
have you cxecoted oe work tain} to yoa!" 

“To the letter, colonel ; everything just as you 
wished it ina line; near enough to hail 
other, if so disposed ; but I don't much think 
they will be.” 

“ Any noise, any trouble ?” 

a No, colonel, no; leastways, not to speak 
of.” 
“ What was it?” 

“ One fellow was rather , and objected to 
find his own rope, and said he'd be 
axing your honor’s pardon—if he'd do any sach 
thing.” 

“Indeed! Well, and what did you dof” 

“‘Look here, my fine fellow,' says I, ‘if you 
don’t bring eee T'fl first cat oat yout 
tongue, then I’! a, ar eyes, and then’— 
Tord bless you, colonel, he rans into the stable, 
and outs with as eweet a bit of rope as ever I 
see," 

“Ha! ha! ha!” and the colonel laughed with 
extraordinary unction. 

“A pretty thing,’ says I, as I were a tuckioc 
him up, ‘to expect his blessed majesty to find 
rope for every rebel as has to be hanged ; whr. 
the expense would ruinate him.'" 

“Hal ha! very good; and what did he my 
to that 7” 

“ Well, colonel, I hadn't the perliteness to wai: 
for his answer, as by that time he was a swin- 
ing.” 

“You have done capitally, sergeant, and I 
shall consider you in future as my prom: 
You'll draw extra pay, of course, and all 4 
back money will be yours." 

(To be continued, Commenced tm No, 184) 
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“HE TURNED TO OUR HERO, AND THREW HIM OVER THE BALUSTRADE.” 


THE KING'S JESTER; 


THE FORTUNES OF REGINALD RABY. 


A Story of the First Lord Mayor's Dey. 
By the Author of “RUNAWAY Ros,” “Tom LESTER'S 
Laaacy,” &c. 


—— 
CHAPTER IV.—(continued.) 

j URDERED!” echoed Regi- 

nald. “Yon do not mean it, 


Puck.” 

“They found him under 

the trees, stabbed to the 
heart, and quite dead,” re- 
turned Puck. 
— Reginald waited to hear no 
more, but hurried to his uncle’s chamber, where 
leech, as a member of the medical profession 
was then called, had just examined the fatal 
wound, and pronounced life extinct. 

“Who can have done the foul deed?” ex- 
claimed the youth, as he gazed upon the blood- 
dabbled corpse of his rels . “Who could be 
the enemy of so good a man ?” 

“The good have enemies as well as the wicked, 


















Master Reginald,” observed the m, shaking 
hishead, “It is a bad world, y sir—a bad 
world.” 


From the seryants our hero learned that their 
master had left the house as if he were going 
into the city, and that shortly afterwards they 
heard a cry of “Help! Murder!” proceeding 
from the spot where, on search being made, the 
Carpee was found ; but they could find no trace 
of the assaasin’s flight, or any clue to his detec- 

n. 

“He shall not escape me,” said young Rab; 
Who felt as if he had suddenly become & mia 

Iwill go at once to Lord Montford, and devise 
with him the measures which should be taken to 
Avenge this horrid crime.” 

In a few minutes he was retracing his steps to 
Moor-gate, accompanied, on account of the fcg, 








by little Puck, who ran beside him with aj “That Lord Montford has fied !” replied 
to 


“ You may leave me here, Puck,” said he, on 
reaching the gate. “I can find my way to 
Montford House now I am on the stones; and I 
shall find a link-boy to guide me from here to 
Fynes’ House on my return.” 

“ Let me go with you, Master Raby,” said the 
clan- looking page, raising his mild, brown eyes 
to 
ploringly. 


“ You are not afraid to go back alone, Puck 1” 
observed Reginald. 

“Oh, no,” replied the boy. “It is not that; 
but I fear for you, Master Raby.” 


“Do not fear for me,” returned his young 
master. “I shall soon return, Puck.” 

“The saints protect him,” murmured the 
dwarf, as Reginald hurried away in the direc- 
tion of the Guildhall ; and, when the receding 
form of the youth was no longer visible, he 
sighed heavily, and began to retrace his steps 
towards Fynes’ House. 

Walkin; quickly through the narrow streets 
between London Wall and West Chepe, and 
round the north side of St. Paul's, he crossed 


Ludgate, and threaded the crooked lanes south fo 


of that thoroughfare, jostled every moment by 
figures that emerged suddenly from the fog, and 
confused by the torches that crossed and re- 
crossed other before him, 

Whitefriars reached, he found the household 
at Montford House in the same state of confusion 
and excitement as he had left that of Sir John 


es, 

“ Here isa coil, Master Raby,” said the page, 
Stephen ; “I scarcely know whether I am on my 
head or my heels.” 

“You have heard then ?” said our hero. 
“What a terrible event! Is Lord Montford at 
home?” 

“You have not heard then?” returned the 


page. 
“Heard what?” inquired Reginald, with a 
perplexed look. 


master’s countenance almost im- | M: 


tephen. 

“Fled!” echoed our hero, looking at the 
page with surprise expressed in every fea- 
ture, 

“ Aye,” returned Stephen. “ The watch came, 
with an officer from the Guildhall, and the guard 
from the Tower, armed with the mandate of the 
Bishop of Ely, and a warrant signed by the Lord 

‘ayor, ing him with treason.” 

“Treason |” exclaimed Reginald, more and more 
amazed by what he heard. 

“ Aye,” Master Raby, rejoined the “and 
my lord escaped from the house while the officers 
were effecting an entrance, and where he has fled 
to nobody knows.” 

“And Sir John Fynes has been basely mur- 
dered!’ said Reginald. “‘ Where to turn for 
help and guidance, I know not, Think you, 
Barnaby knows whither his master has fled.” 

“It is likely, Master Raby,” replied Stephen ; 
“but Barnaby is very close, and it is doubtful 
whether he will tell even you if he knows,” 

Reginald sought the dwarf, and found him 
as ettoont as the page had represented him 


To all his questions Barnaby replied only by 
shaking his enormous head, rolling hie goggle 
eyes, and wringing his large bony hands. 

Our hero determined, therefore, to take counsel 
of Sir Walter Crosby, who had been one of his 
uncle’s most intimate friends. 

As he hurried from Montford House towards 
the narrow lanes, between Blackfriars and St. 
Paul's, he did not perceive that he was followed 
by two men of sinister aspect, who left the house 
immediately afterwards. 

There were no shops in that locality, and the 
street lamps were few and far between, and even 
under the most favourable conditions, threw 
their light a very little distance, compared with 
the illumination of the present day. 

em, therefore, the two fuffians seized him, 
and stifled his cries for help by pressing the fur 
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cap of one of them over his mouth, he had not 
seen or heard them until a moment before. 

Believing himself assailed by strect robbers 
who at that time were as numerous and darin; 
as the footpads who infested the bye-roads an 
fields, and the mounted robbers who roved over 
the heaths of Hampstead and Finchley, he made 
such a spirited resistance that one of the ruffians 
struck him a blow on the head that deprived 
him of consctousness. 

Then he was lifted up, and carried down a 
narrow, unlighted lane ef wooden houses to the 
water side, 

“ Here isthe boat,” said one of the kidnappers, 
as they heard the river gurgling amongst the 
large stones placed there for the protection of 
the shore from the tide. “The tide has turned, 
confound it! and we shall have our work to do 
in such a fog to shoot the bridge without being 
carried against the starling and capsized,” 

Regimald was laid down in the bottom of 
boat, and! thestwo ruffians stepped in, cast it off, 
and took mp the oars. 

“ This is a fog !” said one of them. “ We-oan- 
not see a yard before us, and a torch, in the event 
of this younker reviving and raising am outcry, 
would guide those who might pursue us.” 

“We must the boat's. head straight for 
the bridge, and careful to keep where the 
current runs the strongest,” rejoined the other, 
as they pulled out into the stream. 

Pausing occasionally to listen for the splash 
of oars, or any sound that might guide them 
through the fog; they pulled steadily down the 
r until the foree.and rapidity of the currest 
ndicated their proximity to the bridge: 

Reginald recovered his consciousness at this 
moment, and, Taising himself upon » thwart, 
looked around with an air of bewilderment, 

He comprehended his position in a moment, 
and raised a ery of— 

“Help!” 

“ Keep still, or you will capsize the boat,” 
growled one of the ruffians. 

“Where are you taking me?” inquired Regi- 
nald. 

“You will see presently,” replied the kid- 
napper. “Steady! By the saints, that was a 
close shave !” he added, as the boat was swept 
under the dark arch, nearly touching the 
abutment as the current bore it swiftly through. 

If any person on the bridge heard our hero's 
ery for help, the fog prevented the boat from 
being scen, and no succour came. 

“¢Golden Mary,’ ahoy !" shouted one of the 
ruffians, making a vain endeavour to pierce with 
his gaze the fog that shrouded the shipping 
below the bridge. 

No answer came, 

They rested upon their oars, and shouted 


again. 

“ Hullo !" cried a voice in the fog. 

“We want the ‘Golden Mary,'” responded 
the ruffian. 

“She sailed at the turn of the tide,” replied 
the voice. 

“Confound it!” growled the ruffian, looking 
hard at his comrade. “What is to be done 
now?” 

“Let us pull down to the ‘Two Shipmen,’” 
returned the other, “We have done what we 
undertook to do. If the caravel has sailed, that 
is no fault of oura,” 

“Good counsel, mate !” said his fellow raffian. 
“Tt suits well with my own inclinations, which 
are not for a row down the river in such a fog, 
which, besides chilling one to the marrow, 
damps the spirits like a wet blanket.” 

The boat was pulled a little further down, 
therefore, and then the head was turned towards 
the shore. 

“ Hollo! house! Shipmen ahoy !” shouted the 
two raffians. 

In a few minutes the light of a torch flared 
upon the river, and disclow:d the rear of the 
eombre-looking tavern, and the stout black piles 
upon which stood the portion of the building 
that overhang the river. 

“ Who are you?” said the man who held the 
light. 

* Sons of the Night,” was the reply. 

Then a rope was thrown down, and the two 
Tuffians pulled the boat under it. 




























“Up with you,” said one of them to our hero, 
“or it will be the worse for you.” 

Reginald scized the rope, and in a few moments 
was standing in the y apartment in which 
Lord Montford had been received the same 
evening. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE “TWo SHIPMEN.” 


‘Tre caravel has sailed,” growled one of the 


kidnappers, as they followed our hero into the 
room, after securing the boat. 

“In such a fog, too,” added his comrade. 

“ Her master had weighty reasons fot despatch, 
I have no doubt,” returned the bearer of the 
torch, who, by his garb, seemed the drawer of 
the tavern. 

“So I should think,” said the first ruffian, with 
a shrug of his shouldera, “What aze we to do 
with this lad!" 

“Is that the lad little Barnaby came about!” 
inquired the man, holding up the torcth to have 
a better view of our hero Litres 

“ That is the chap,” replied the kidnapper. 

“ Bring him this way” said the torch bearer, 
and he led the way up three or four steps and 
along a gloomy passage, at the end of which 
were two doers. 

He opened one of these, and ascended a 
narrow staircase, followed by our hero and the 
Tuffians who had kidnapped him, . 
att the head of the one was a door, which 

e man with the torch threw open, dimelosing a 
small room destitute of furniture. 

“Take care what you do!” exclaimed Regi- 
nald, as he was pushed into this roem.. “Tam 
the nephew and heir of Sir John Fynes, and I 
have friends who will leave no stone unturned 
to find me.” 

His kidnappers made no reply, and the door 
was closed, and the heavy bolts shot into their 
sockets. 

He was left in total darkness, 

He had observed, before the door was closed, 
that the room was small, and that the single 
window was of corresponding dimensions. 

The fog prevented him from discovering 
whether this window overlooked land or water, 
bat the discovery that it was unfastened, and 
not defended by a grating, inspired the hope of 


escape. 

That his life was in danger if he remained, he 
could not doubt, 

The mysterious murder of his uncle, the dis- 
appearance of Lord Montford, ‘with a vague 
charge of treason hanging over him, and the 
outrage upon himeelf, filled him with fear and 
foreboding. 

He determined, at all hazards, to make an 
attempt to escape. 

He opened the window almost noieelessly, and 
listen 


He could hear nothing but the rippling and 
splashing of the tide amongst the piles. 

He took a small coin from his poeket, and 
dropped it from his hand extended from the 
window. 

The sound of its fall reached his ears almost, 
immediately, and told him that it had fallen 
upon a hard surface only a few yards below the 
window. 

It could not be the ground, for that must be 
twice as far below as the surface was upon 
which he had dropped the coin; but there 
would be much leas risk in leaping from that 
surface than from the window. 

His resolution was taken in a moment. 

He got through the window, and, kneeling 
upon the sill until he could grasp it with his 
hands, dropped apon what proved to be the flat 
roof of that portion of the house which stood 
upon the piles, 

Dropping upon his hands and knees he crept 
cautiously to the edge of the roof, and looked 
over, 

Below him was a balcony overhanging the 
Tiver, and a light shone upon it from the wide 
window of a rvom, from which came the sound 
of men’s voices in earnest and somewhat excited 
conversation. 

“Lord Montford advises well,” he heard one 
say. © Our schemes are not yet ripe, and the 
thread of the plot is in the hands of the regent. 





Who has betrayed us we know not, for I, for 
One, do not believe that Sir John Fynes has 
done so.” 

Reginald started to hear the name of his 
uncle, and leaned over into the fog to hear more 
distinctly. 1 

“The regent may only suspect,” continued 
the speaker whose voice he recognised as that 
of Sir William Blount, whom he had often seen 
at Fynes’ House. “In that case, as Lord Mont- 
ford is safe, we shall lose nothing by waiting. 
But a premature unfolding of our scheme would 
place us at a disadvantage, and double the 
chances against its success.” 

“It seems to be agreed, then, that we wait a 
month, and test the extent of the regent’: 
knowledge of our plot,” said another voice, 
which our hero did not recognise. “If we hear 
no more of warrants and arrests, and receive no 
hint or warning that we are Seapected 

“Ther. to strike terror into the heart of the 
base born tyrant, the regent bishop !"” exclaimed 
the deep-toned voice of Lord Montford, whose 
hand at the same moment descended heavily 
upon the table. 

Reginald waited to hear no more, but dropped 
as quietly as possible into the balcony. 

He could not resist the temptation to peep 
between the curtains into the room in which 
the conversation had taken place. 

There were about twenty men in the room, 
all of whom: belonged to the lower grade of the 
aristocracy. 

The conference appeared to be at an end, and 
the conspiratars stood in groups, conversing in 
low tones, 

“Hal” esctsimed Sir William Blount, as he 
suddenly caugkt sight of our hero’s face at the 
window. ‘Who have we there? Ho! a spy.” 

4 door that opened into the balcony was 
thrown open, and before Reginald could throw 
himself over the balustrade into the river, he 
was seized and into the room. 

“Reginald Raby, as I live!” exclaimed Sir 
William Blount, in surprise. “ How came yor 
hete, young sir ?” 

“Throw the whelp into the river !” exclaimed 
Lord Montford, before our hero could reply. 
“He is a spy, and should meet a spy’s fate.” 

“Tam no spy, Lord Montferd!” returned 
Reginald, indignantly, “I was brought to this 
place by force, and was endeavouring to make 
my escape when, hearing voices that were 
familiar to me, I looked into this room.” 

“ Have you heard our conversation ?” inquired 
one of the conspirators, whom our hero did not 
know. 

“ Part of it,” he replied, 

“Enough to place all our heads on London 
Bridge, I will warrant,” said Lord Montford, 
sternly, “Away with him into the river!" 

“ Nay, let us hear how much he has heard,” 
said the other. “What did you hear, young 
sirt” 

“Theard Sir William Blount speak of a plot, 
and Lord Montford called the regent a tyrant, 
and spoke of striking terror into him,” replied 
Reginald, who scomed to tell a falsehood, and 
regarded the suppression of the truth as such 
under the circumstances. 

“Tsaid so,” observed Lord Montford. “He 
knows enough to send us all to the block.” 

His words frightened those who heard them, 
and fear is cruel. 

“He must die!” exclaimed Sir William 
Blount. 

Two or three drew their di: but the man 
who had proposed to hear him interposed. 

“ No blood !” said he, holding up his right hand 
impressively. 

Then he turned towards our hero, and, lifting 
hin off his fcet, threw him over the balustrade 
into the river. 

Reginald did not resist, for he knew that be 
should be slain where he stood if he did; and i: 
was by a plunge into the river that he had in- 
tended to escape. 

The fog hid him from the sight of the cou- 
spirators the moment he fell. 

The cold waters of the fug-laden river closed 
over him, but he rose again immediately, and 
struck out into the stream. 

He was a good awimmer, and preferred _cross- 
ing the Thames to the risk which be should ran 
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ef being murdered if he ventured out of the 
water in the vicinity of the “Two Shipmen.” 

_ He swam a little distance, and then shouted 
acad for help. 

“ Hullo I” cried a voice at some distance, 

“Man overboard!” shouted ancther voice, 
apparently from the deck of a ship. 

The thickness of the fog prevented the swim- 
mer from being seen, however, and his limbs 
were fast becoming numb with cold. 

“Hetp 1” he again shouted, and at the same 
moment he heard the splash of oars at a little 

i from him. 

In another moment a boat with two men in it 
loomed out of the fog, and he clutched des- 
perately at the gunwale. 

One of the men in the boat was a young 
fellow in the garb of a waterman. 

The other was an elderly individual, with a 
black velvet cap covering his silvery hair, and a 
dark cloak, trimmed with fur, drawn closely 
round his spare form. 

They the shivering and benumbed 
Youth into the boat, and the waterman rowed 
towards the Middlesex shore. 

“How came you in the water, young air?” 
inquired the old man. 

Reginald related how he had been kidn: 7 
his attempt to from the tavern at Belin’s- 
gate, and how he had been thrown into the 
Yiver, suppressing his discovery of the plot 
formed by the partizans of Prince John, and 
the names of the conspirators. 

By the time he had concluded the boat touched 
the ground just below the Tower, and the old 
man and our hero got out. 

“Will it please you to come to my house, 
young sir?’ said the former, as he put a 
small coin in the waterman’s hand. “You are 
wet to the skin, and were some time in the 
water. Aldgate is nearer than the Moor-fields, 
and, if you will aot deem yourself contaminated 
by association with one of the despised race of 
Israel, you are welcome to such aid and comfort 
as my poor house can afford.” 

“Your kind offer adds to the debt of itade 
Talready owe you, good sir,” returned inald, 
as, with his teeth chattering, and every muscle 
shivering, he walked by the old man's side to- 
wards Tower Hill. 

Under the guidance of a link-boy, who was 
hovering about the green like a Will-o'-the- Wisp, 
locking for somebody who might need his ser- 
vices, they proceeded up the Minories, and 
turned into Aldgate, where the Jew paused 
before a narrow, gloomy-looking house near the 
gate. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE JEW’S HOUSE IN ALDGATE, 


Tue Jews were at that time a despised and 
persecuted race in every part of the world, and 
yet, strange as it may seem, they often posseased 
considerable influence. 

This was due to their wealth, for the laws 
which forbade them to hold land made them 
apply their energies exclusively to trade and 
finance, and they were then, as they are now, 
the great money-lenders of Europe. 

At the same time the injustice of the laws and 
the dislike with which they were generally re- 
garded, made their position so precarious, that 
they seldom ventured to display their afflueace, 
except amongst themselves, but assumed an ap- 
pearance of poverty and humility that caused 
the actual extent of their wealth to be unsus- 


pected. 

Hence the gloomy of the house before 
which Manassech pai on the evening of our 
hero's rescue from the river. 

The door and shutters were painted black, and 
the dark, heavy curtains drawn across the upper 
windows, screened the lights within. 

The Jew's summons was responded to by an 
inquiry from within as to who knocked, and it 
was only after his voice had satisfied the servant 
that it was Manasseh that the heavy bolts were 


drawn, a strong iron bar removed, and the key | 


turned in the huge lock that seemed to have 
been made for a prison. 

“Take this youth to a spare chamber, and 
supply him with warm water, a change of rai- 
ment, and everything necessary for his comfort,” 


said Manasseh, to the plainly-dressed servant 
who admitted them. 

Then he entered a back room on the ground 
floor, plainly and scantily furnished, but in 
which a fire was burning on the hearth, and a 
lamp upon a table, and busied himself with 
some pal 

He was engaged with these when our hero en- 
tered, dressed in a suit that was a size too large 
for him, but looking all the better for a warm 
lavation and a good rubbing. 

“T must thank you for your kindness, and bid 
you farewell, my good friend,” he said, extend- 
ing his hand to the Jew. 

“ You should have a warm pot such as my 
daughter is akilful in pi ing, abide here 
until to-morrow, young sir,” said the Jew. 

Reginald shook his head. 

“Tam beset with dangers and difficulties, and 
would fain see my uncle's friend, Sir Walter 
Dresby, with as little delay as possible,” said 


e. 

“Well, the distance is not great from here to 
Crosby Hall,” rejoined the Jew, rising. “But 
before you go, young sir, you must take a draught 
of this potent cordial.” 

He took a small, bulb-shaped bottle from a 
cupboard, as he spoke, and poured a small 
quantity into a silver cup, which he handed to 
our hero, 

“Nay, it will not harm you, young sir,” said 
Manasseh, seeing that he hesitated to take the 
cup. “You do not, I hope, believe the calumny 
that my people poison Christians from mere 
hatred of their religion ?” 

“ Pardon me,” said Reginald, colouring, as he 
took the cup. “ You have done me a great kind- 
ness, and I shall never think ill of your people 
again.” 

Hedrank the cordial, which imparted a warmth 
and a stimulus to his frame which it very much 

wired. 

As he set down the cup, a heavy knock at the 
door resounded through the house, and. caused 
the Jew to start and tremble. 

“Get you into that closet,” said he, opening 
a door, and almost thrusting Regirrald into it, “1 
will speak to you again when this untimely client 
has departed.” 

The New had treated him so hospitably, that 
our hero was not disposed to resist this uncere- 
monious dealing with him, and allowed himself 
to be shut up in the closet. 

“ Your highness is a late visitor,” he heard the 
Jew say. “To what is the humble abode of 
the poor Jew indebted for this distinguished 
hononr ?” 

“Humph !" returned the visitor, speaking 
deliberately. ‘“The'exterior of your abode cer- 
tainly has more of the look of a prison than of a 
palace, Master Manasseh, and yon have not ex- 
; pended much upon the furnishing of the rooms 
jin which you receive visitors, however exalted 

their rank.” 

“Your highness will pardon the r Jew,” 
rejoined Manasseh, with feigned humility, “Iam 
&@ poor man—a very poor man.” 

“ So it appears,” said his visitor, in an ironical 
tone. “Is it because you have Jent so much 
money to our enemies, that you are so poor?” 

“Pardon me, your highness,” replied the 
Jew, “I know not of whom your highness 

8.” 3 
| “We are well advised that you have advanced 
| large sums to the Bishop of Ely,” returned the 
visitor, whom Reginald could no longer doubt was 
Prince John. 

“ The Bishop of Ely is regent of the kingdom, 
and was so appointed by your royal brother 
‘before he went to the wars, may it please your 
highness,” said Manasseh, in a trembling voice, 
;and with some hesitation of manner. 

“ See that you are more careful in future as to 
whom you give such aid, Master Manasseh,” said 
the prince, in a tone of warning. 
| “J will, your highness, I will be very careful,” 
'stammered the Jew. “ He ahall not have another 
mark.” 

“ To the more immediate business that brought 
me here, Master Manasseh,” said Prince Jobn, in 
an altered tone. ‘I require your assistance 
once more, and you must this time advance me 
| ten thousand marks.” 

“Ten thousand marks!” repeated the Jew, 





1 





with an air of astonishment. “Was there ever 
such a sum heard of? I doubt whether it could 
be raised in all London.” 

“Tush!” exclaimed the prince. “Tell me 
what rate of interest you require, and when the 
money will be ready ?” 

“Your highness knows that your servant 
would lay the money at your feet at once was 
such a sum in his possession,” returned Manasseh, 
“But indeed I have not—that is, I could not 
raise one half of the amount.” 7 

“ Have done with this folly, which I am in no 
humour for,” exclaimed Prince John, sternly. 
“Tf you have not so much in your coffers, which 
T do not believe, you can readily raise it for my 
purposes amongst the rey. ones of your race. 
By our Lady, I believe that the Jews of London 
gould bay lands of half the nobles of Eng- 

“TI will try,” observed the Jew, thoughtfully. 
“T would fain oblige your hi and I will 
try. There is David of Ghent, and Jacob of 
York, and Isaac of Tours. Yes, I think the 
transaction is just possible. At ten per cent., 
and on the security of the crown jewels.” 

“What !” thundered the prince. “Would you 
exact euch usury as that, and ask me to pledge 
the crown jewels with one of your detestible 
race 1” 

“Seven per cent.,” observed Manasseh. “It 
was 8 lip of the tongue, may it please your 
highness, And for the security ?” 

“You must be content with my royal word,” 
said the prince, interrupting him. 

“That is scarcely a negotiable security, may 


if please your highness,” o! the Jew, drily. 
“Will it not Flesse you to give me an acknoy- 
ledgment under your royal hand f” 


“As you will,” returned Prince John, care- 


leat 
“The money shall be ready in three days,” 
said the Jew. 

“ And now,” said the prince, rising, “there is 
one more favour you must grant me, Maater 
Manasseh. Report credits you with a beautiful 
daughter.” 

«Report erre ook on ita point as with 
regard to my rit your highness,” returned 
the Jew, quickly. “A daughter 1 have, but 
rumour has exaggerated her beauty, as it does 
everything else.’ 

“You confess the daughter, Master Manasseh?” 
said the prince, laughing. “For the rest we 
would judge for ourselves,” 

“ Excuse us, your highness,” said the Jew, in 
a quivering tone. “We are poor people, and 
unused to the language and manners of Courts.” 

“Tush, man |" exclaimed John, with the easy 
manner which the Plantagenet princes knew 80° 
well how to asanme. “ Make no excuses, but 
lead the way to the presence of this paragon of 
Hebrew maidenhood, that we may see with our 
own eyes whether rumour has exaggerated her 
charms.” 

Thus commanded, the Jew ascended the stairs, 
followed by Prince John, and, throwing open a 
door, ushered his illustrious visitor into an 
apartment furnished in a style of luxury that 
contrasted strangely with the mean appearance 
of the exterior of the house and of the apart- 
ment in which Manaseeh transacted his busi- 
nese, 

The prince gazed with surpriee at the silken 
curtains that covered those seen from the street, 
the soft carpet that covered the floor, in an age 
when the banquetting halls of the nobles were 
strewed with rushes, the rich oriental imagery 
of the tapestry on the walls, and the elegance 
and luxuriousness that pervaded everything 
about the apartment. 

His eyes took in all this at a glance, and then 
they rested upon the lovely countenance and 
symmetrical figure of a girl of eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age, who started from her seat 
before an embroidery frame as he entered, and, 
with a richer tinge of colour suffusing her cheeks, 
glanced from the stranger to her father. 

“ Prince John of Anjou has deigned to honour 
our humble roof, my daughter,” said Manasseh, 
as the prince saluted the young lady with a 
courtly bow. 

The Jewish maiden was overwhelmed with 
surprise and confusion. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 191.) 
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great Napoleon was at the 
very Beet and moet glorious eleva- 
tion of career, with the laurels of 
Marengo, ‘Austerlitz, Jena, and Fried- 
land upon his brow, and with the 
Pope and the tates of the con- 
tinent at his feet, he conceived and 
executed the design of allying him- 
elf by marriage with one of the most ancient 
dynasties of Europe. 

With this object he divorced Josephine, the wife 
of his youth, and married Maria Louisa, the daughter 
of the Emperor of Austria, 

In due time it was announced that his gracefal, 
bine-eyed empresas bride was about to become a 
m 


Intimation had been given to the eager and ex- 
Foctant Parisians that the birth, if a princeas, wonld 

notified by the firing of a salute of twenty—if 
8 prince, by a salute of a hundred and one guns. 

On the night of the 20th of March, 1811, the 
boom of the first shot reverberated throngh the 


silent city. 

After the twenticth discharge had been counted, | 
there was a pause of breathless expectation. 

When the twenty-first sounded, the th 
crowds exhibited the wildest and most del 
eg ed each oth h if h 

They gras’ each other’s han if each one 
of them were themselves the happy parents, 

The infant prince received at his birth the title 
of King of Rome, and it was the emperor’s happy 
dream one day to his son crowned in the ancient | 
capital of the Cmsars, 

At the baptism of the child, one circums' 
seemed to cast gloom over the affair, and to pri 
for the infant a sadly different future, 
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ly period of 
gave evidence that he ink 

of his father’s determination a 
He was generally docile and obedient, but his 
governess, Madame de Montesquieu, occasion- 
ally sorely tried by his fits of insubordination and 









aay he was rolling on the floor, and scream- 
ing most lustily. 

began to draw down the blinds and close 
the shutters. 

“What are you doi ” he asked, imperious! 

“T am afraid of your being heard,” she rey 

“And why |” 

“ Because I don’t suppose the French peo 
ever have you for their ruler if they knew 
way to such bursts of passion.” | 

¢ boy became quiet and keenly interested in a | 
moment, and said— 

“ And do you think they could hear me ?” 














“ Certainly.” 
“Then,” he exclaimed, “I am sorry ; forgive me, 
madame, and in future I will be 0 good.” 


One day he was standing at a window, when he 
observed a lady in deep mourning leading her 
little son 4 the hand. 

The lad held up a paper to the prince. 

“ Why,” asked he, “is that boy dressed in black ?” 
eae, abt,” was the reply, “ because his father is 


He ordered the lady and her child to be brought 
to him, and having learned that she was the widow 
of an officer who had been killed, at once volunteered 
to present, their petition to his father. 

“ Papa,” said he, “this is a petition of a little boy 

in . His father died in your service, 
and he asks a pension for his poor mamma.” 

ane emperor, equally delighted and amnsed, 


“ Come, you are beginning to it pensions early. 
But 20 much the better.” Coe 7 

Ere the sunset of that day a liberal pension had 
been conferred, and the first instalment paid. 

The time came when, after Napoleon’s stupendons 
defeat at Leipsic, the Russians and Austrians, from 
the Rhine, and the English, after their five years 
course of continuous victory in the Peninsula, from 
the Pyrenees, invaded the soil of France. 

Nay had to leave Paris, 


“Gentlemen, France is invaded. I to place 
myself at the head of the army, and, wi iP 
and their valour, to drive the enemy 
frontier, But if the foe should appr- 








| tion of that boy who was the all-sullicing consola- 






I confide tothe National Guard those who are dearest 
to me in the world, pay wife snd nila. 

_He then embraced thechild, and with tears placed 
him in the arms of the officer who stood nearest to 


im, 

At last, when the Russian guna were thundering 
within hearing of Paris, it became necessary for the 
empreas to flee with her son. 

e brave little fellow struggled against exile, re- 
fused to be taken away, and seized the bal leof 
the grand staircase. ‘ 

He shouted out— 

“ When the emperor is absent, I am master here, 
and I will not quit the palace.” 

One of the equerries to use gentle and repect- 
ful compulaion to take him away. 

Wit a few days, the em} with her son, 
fell into the hands of the sllied sovereigns, who 
treated them with the utmost deference. Under 
their protection they crossed the Rhine. 

The young prince never more saw his father or 
the pleasant land of his birth-place, 

His mother and he took up, in the first place, 
their residence in the imperial palace at Vienna. 

But the empress felt that there would be great 
impropriety in her remaining where the representa- 
tives of all the powers of Europe were assembled to 
consider and decree the fate of her fallen husband. 











PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON U., KING OF THE 
ROMANS, 
ordingly retired to the rural imperial | 






mesi hoenbrun, and devoted herself with 
utmost assiduity and maternal care to the educa- 





tion of her forlorn condition. 
, When Napoleon eacaped from Elba, and landed 
in France, to dare an encounter with hostile Europe 
on the plains of Waterloo, he endeavoured, but in- 
effectually, to steal away his wife and child, 

“ After France,” he exclaimed, “ my son is dearest 
to me in all the world.” 

When he abdicated, after Waterloo, he proclaimed 


his son, under the title of Napoleon it, mperor of 
the French. 
This caused to the allied sovereigns no little 


alarm and trepidation. 

Afraid that his mother might inst{l into his mind 
ambitious views, they insisted that the two should 
beseparated, and her father, the Emperor of Austria, 

ly consented to the inhuman request. 

Thetr last sad and heart-breaking leave-taking 
took place in the palace at Vienna. 

Then it was that, for the first time, he was saluted 
by the new title which had been conferred upon 
him of Duke of Reichstadt. 

“Who is this new duke ?” inquired the boy. 

“Tt is Jonmelf m ” was the answer, “This 
is the title w! "ind Darberor Pitacha bes just con- 
ferred upon you.” 

The child angrily ssid— 

“And why? Is it not better to be called King 
of Rome? I prefer being the King of Rome.” 

Young as he was at this time (only in his sixth 
year), @ story is well authenticated which demon- 
strates bis remarkable courage. : 

A lien cub was eent to Schoenbrun asa present 











to his grandfather. 





It was very young and was suckled by 


One day the emperor, with some ladies, went 
look at this cub. ‘One at the goats approecia 
Oteecriny” Nanelon a ee 

ja) mn ran to an 
boldl pelsed it the horns, Ly 

“You may now a) 

“T will hold her beck.” 
The emperor was much Pleased with the of] 


sho eaid— 
Thal in well, may boy, "ou chose the tl 
way where there is danger.” 


very attempt was made to bring hen 
pure Geman, Pur it was with the crave & oy 
that his e to this arrangement was ong 


come, 

The object of his mother’s relations was 
attained by their consenting to give to his 
tion a decidedly military turn. 

‘*Cresar's Commentaries” was his passionstey 
delighted-in companion. 

The example of that illustrions warrior, Pring 
Eugene, the fellow-commander of our still mor 
illustrious Marlborough, was set before him by 


his tutors, and he was taught to consider tht 
soldier as a model of mili ness, 
But even this did not 


He evinced the most intense curiosity about the 
events of his father’s career, which every endearocr 
wag made to keep removed from his knowledge. 

At last his im; uty pecvanlod, and: fron the 
time he attained his tenth year all information r- 
lating to France and its hi was reluctantly 
placed within his reach, 

From that date he became much more thoughtful 
and reserved on the subject of his own fortunes 
When the intelligence his father’s death ws 
com to him, he was profoundly affected, 
although he expreased. verbally no grief to any df 

associates, 


his 

He proudly abstained from seeking sympathy cr 
solace from those whom he knew full well had poe 
of a genuine character to offer. 

At a very early age he was appointed a lic- 
tenant-colonel, and assumed the command of 


Hungarian iment. 
ants pos ie is thas described by s conten 


porary :— 
“The young Napoleon is an interesting youth, 
beantift form Pen the countenance and 
finely cut lips of father, and the blve 
his mother, He has not that marked, plain, ad 
familiar ease of the Austrian princes, who seem to 
be everywhere at home. But his demeancu is 
more ified and noble in the extreme. He 
an Arabian steed, which he rides with a noblenes 
which gives the promise of as good horsemanship 
as that, for which his father was celebrated. Hs 
regiment almost adore him ; and he commands wih 
decision and a military eye, which prognosticates 


future general.” i 
Ifthe been of robust constitution, and his lie 
had been 


rolonged to the natural limits of lm. 
gevity, ite very far indeed from improbable ‘th: 
he, and not his cousin, Napoleon IIL, might hare 
been ruling in France to-day. 

Bat at an early age he outgrew his strength, 
and there were not wanting suspicions that certaiz 
of his natural ians, from a desire to get hin 
out of the way, allowed him to overtax his immatwe 
powers and sap his constitution. = 

After a lingering pulmonary date 
the latter portion of which his mother hin— 
for not the malice of friends could now keep mothe 
and son separated—on the 22nd of July, 1832, be 


aber ont tise Waheed glary © © for Fue 
e © On! father Z 
Uttering these broken excl bie aokh 

mother’s 


gently fled, his body being left in 
arms. od 

‘We mention, for the advantage of those of ow 
readers, whether metropolitan or provincial, who 
may have an cpportanity of visiting, this samme, 
the Royal Academy of paintings at Burlingte 
House, Piocadilly, that one of the finest paintes 
there exhibited fs one by Mrs. W: representing 
the first interview of the discarded Empress Jost 
phine with the sweet child of her rival and mo 


(To be continued. Commenced tm Me. 16%) 


‘ cessor. 





Wren Mr, Kitts, the Revolutionary soldier, bet 
in 1763, was on the floor of Con, many of the 
members looking at him grew suddenly very chee 
ful. One of the Democrats, being interrogated 
to the cause of his joy, said— Well, when I loot 
at the old man and see how long it is possible 
live, the fear of hell becomes an indefinite pow 
ponement,” v 


«a. 
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the office of Broadhead, Blackwell and Co., accord” 
ing to the advertisement, for particulars. 

Having learned that Mr. Harmon, the father of 
the child, was travelling abroad, and the mother 
dead, she accepted the situation, and, on the follow- 
ing morning was set down at the entrance of Wood- 
bine Manor. 

It was a lonely and neglected place, that elegant 
mansion. 

Long grass waved high above the garden walks ; 
the rose thickets had grown into jungles, and the 
first tinges of decay were beginning to show them- 
selves in the thin mist of green moss which had 


E* | crept stealthily over the broad marble steps. 





“Tt looks entirely deserted,” she murmured, hesi- 
tating, with one foot upon the lowest step. 

But, gathering up her failing courage, she raised 
the heavy brass knocker, which sent an echo through 
the long corridors, sending a superstitious thrill 
through her frame, which she had occasion to re- 
member long years after. 


Some minutes elapsed, then a drawing of rusty 
bolts and a grating of unused locks greeted her ear 





“Madame Montrosean, arise and secure your 
iron-bound coffers. I will reveal them to you. 
Only leave me the jewels, and take the gold.” 

Madame Montrosean sprang to her feet. 

The heavy astral lamp which hung suspended 
from the ceiling had been relighted, as had also the 
mantel, or side lamps, which, together with the 
crimson hangings, filled the room with a gorgeous 
brilliancy, giving it almost an unearthly appearance. 

As Madame Montrosean sprang from her bed, 
the figure of a woman, who had partially concealed 
herself behind the hangings of the bed, darted like 
a eg to her side, grasped her arm fiercely, and 
cried— 

“Come, I will show them to you,” pointing to the 
further end of the long room, 

This ular individual was dressed in a faded 
pink brocade silk. 

Her long, black hair hung in wavy tresses over 
her bare shoulders ; her eyes black, large, and pierc- 
bo while her face was marble white. 

pon her alabaster neck sparkled a diamond 
necklace of great brilliancy, and upon her bare 
arms were clasped diamond brucelets, 





“GENTLEMEN,” said Farmer Longdale, as he took 
his seat among his friends, “this dry weather, un- 
fortunately, gives me more spare time than I wish 
for. So, just to keep me from getting miserable, 


ee 
The heavy mahogany door swung back, and an 
uncouth-looking woman presented herself, 

“Oh, it’s the new governess,” she said, as 
Madame Montrosean made known her business, 


Madame Montrosean being paralyzed partly by 
fear, and perily by admiration of her strange 
visitant, whom she believed a maniac, and had re- 
ognised as the wife of Captain Harrington, of the 





Sippose you give us a tale, Swisher ?” 
“That's right ; a tale, Swisher,” 
Stell” anid th peda 
e gogue, 
“since you insist on it, I suppose 
Imust. But my throat is almost 
ss dry as the er’s land; 80 
end out a tankard of ale, 
Blount.” 
‘The liquor having been brough' 
took a deep draught, an 
re meditated for a minute or 
0. 
“Come, heave ahead, my 
hearty,” said Tom Hawser. 
And thus adjured, the school- 
master commenced his tale, which 
he called— 


THE HIDDEN COFFERS. 


Tt was on the night of January 
st, 1798, when the Reign of 
Terror was still at its height in 
France—the streets of Paris were 
nearly , but were damp 
with the stains of human gore— 
that Henri Montrosean, together 
with his young and beautiful wife, 
snd only other surviving relative, 
Younger brother, fied in disguise, 
after ving converted their im- 
mense th into gold, and se- 
transferred it to the care 


of 
“Sea Gull,” at Havre, 
By making their way through the poorest portion 


succeeded in gaining the subur! 
i fee ete geome 

y joined Captain 
“Sea Gull” for 
In crossing the channel, a severe squall came 1] 
Nee th el, aq > 


they were 6 passengers were aware of danger, 


informed that the vessel’s hold already 
water, 


it a willing hand to aid in 
ship, several of them 





of severe labour, the vessel 
of danger, it having been 
by the casting over of considerable freight, 
they withont further interruption. 
hen the young wife landed on English shores, 
the had then to learn that not only had she been 
bereft of husband and brother, but also of the iron- 
coffers which contained the wealth of the 


Captain Harrington was accompanied by his wife 
and infant daughter. Z 
t former had been thrown into a delirious 
ofa from the fright consequent upon tke events 
night. 

After the captain had informed Madame Montro- 
Sean that the coffers had by mistake been cast 
Overboard during the gale, he very magnanimously 
made apaemall purse from among the passengers, 
to wi ahe proceeded to London, where, for 
ee long and wretched years, she managed to earn, 
y teaching her own lan, @ meagre sup} 
a one day her eye fell upon an advertisement 
a ® French governess to take the entire charge of 
le education of a little girl at Woodbine Manor, 
Which was situated a few miles from London. 

Madame Mpntrosean lost no time in calling at 


aM 1 
A 


14) 





«« Sea Gull,” allowed herself to be drawn on by the 
maniac, who still pointed to a 
handsomely frescoed panel in the 
wall. 

She had recognized more even ; 
the very jewels with which the 
maniac had bedecked herself were 
those she had believed buried in 
the sea. 

The maniac touched a secret 
spring in the delicately frescoed 
panel, when it flew back, reveal- 
ing the iron-bound coffers of the 
Montroseans. 

She had now somewhat re- 
covered from her fright, and, 
grasping the arm of the maniac, 
shrieked for help ; but before the 
* servants reached the room, she 
had torn the jewels from the 
Pere creature, and thrust them 

ack into the secret alcove, and, 
touching the spring, had replaced 
the panel. 

The servants bore away their 
poor mistress, for such they ad- 
mitted her to be, and she became 
dangerously ill. 

They also admitted that she had 
been a maniac since crossing the 
English Channel in a fearful gale 








“Where is my charge?” asked Madame, after 
having laid aside her wrappings. 

“Here I am,” cried a sweet, juvenile voice, and a 
fairy-like little creature dashed into the room, and 
nestled her little early: tesa confidingly in her 
grees bp eats love, you Tee I 

you ve me, e raising 
her large, blue ane pleadingly to the face of 
Madame Montrosean, 

“Poor little thing, how conld one help loving 
you ?” murmured the latter, raising her in her 
and imprinting a loving kiss upon the cherr: 
lips, whilst a tear from her own eye buried itself 
among the golden, clustering curls. 

Madame Montrosean loved the child from the first, 
and her love was fully reciprocated by the little 
one. Her salary was liberal, and the best apartment 
in the Manor had been appropriated to her; it had 
been the master's room—so said the housekeeper. 

In short, she had everything her own way, but 
still sho felt a vague uneasiness in this princely 
Manor, and, but for the love and pity she bore the 
lonely child, would gladly have returned to her 
laborious life in London, 

And, as time sped on, ahe felt sure that those old 
walls held some fearful secret. 

The servants spoke in whispers, and went about 
with scared faces; her nights became disturbed ; 
at times she fancied she heard stealthy steps 
upon the soft Turkish carpet of her spartment ; 
and at other times she had been awakened by fear- 
ful shrieks, which would be followed by a quick, 
light step in the corridor, and a glimmer of light 
would be visible for an instant, then all would 
become dark and silent again. 

One year passed in this way and Madame 
Montrosean had determined to eave the Manor, 
when, one night she was awakened by a hand bein 
laid heavily upon her shoulder, a voice hiseed 

er ehr— 


“ ‘SEE, VILLALN! THIS I8 YOUR WORK,’ SAID SHE.” 


some years before, and that her 
husband desired it to be under- 
stood that she was dead. 

Bhe had this night escaped 
from her room through the carelessness of her at- 
tendant, as she had done several times before, and 
wandered about the house. 

Madame Montrosean said nothing of her dis- 
covery to the servants, but went Immediatly to 
London, and secured the services of a well-known 
attorney. 

Mrs. Harrington, or Harmon, as the servants 
called her, was fast sinking; the best medical aid 
was called from London, and gave no hope of re- 


covery. 

Madame Montrosean watched over the unfortunate 
creature day and night, doing all in her power to 
alleviate her sufferings. 

One day when they had watched hourly for her 
death, suddenly she became perfectly sane, and call- 
ing Madame Montrosean to her side, said that she 
wished to make some disclosures to her before her 

eath. 

The doctors looked significantly at each other, 
and whispered that they had anticipated a lucid 
interval would precede death. 

Mra, Harrington stated, in the presence of her 

hysicians, me Montrosean, and her attorney, 
Ee she saw her husband, Captain Harrington, of 
the “Sea Gull,” push overboard Henri Montrosean 
and brother during that fearful night in crossing 
the English Channel, which had so terrified her 
that she had never recovered from its effects; and 
that after he had Parchased the Manor, she had 
seen him visit the alcove in which the coffers and 
jewels were hidden. 

She, poor creature, had scarcely concluded her 
evidence when, a deathly hue spreading over the 
already pallid face, she threw up her arms and 
shrieked— : 

“ He is coming! My husband!” 


Her arms drop; her eyes partially closed, and 
she lay still and motionless, Death had at last 
come to her relief, Xe 
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Just then a burried step resounded through the 
corridor, and Captain Harrington stood upon the 
threshold of the death chamber. 

“Great Heaven!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Madame 
Montrosean, what foul fiend sent you here to re- 
proach me with your piercing eyes, which have 

urned into my very soul for years ?” 

Madame Montrosean his and drew 
him to the bedside. eee yee 

“See, see, villain !” she cried; “see your mark; 
and may that dead white face haunt you to the 
day of your death!” she fairly shrieked in his 
ear. 


“Good Heaven I she is dead !” he cried. 
And the strong man fell upon his knees, buried 
his face in the covers of the bed, and sobbed 


When he became more calm, he was informed of 
all that had happened. 

He then confessed his guilt, and, before anyone 
present was aware of his intention, drew aepistol 
and lacing it over the region of the heart |, anc 
fell dead upon the floor. 

Madame Montrosean remained to bury the dead ; 
then adopted the captain's little daughter, and re- 
turned to London. 

The coffers contained much less than their origi- 
zal einonnt, but still enough remained to make her 
we ra 

She subsequently married her attorney, and lived 
many years to enjoy her retrieved fortunes, 

* e e * e 


“Very good, indeed, Swisher,” said the Anti- 


quary. 

“Very good,” grumbled the farmer. “ But I don’t 
care to hear about diamonds and gold, while my 
hayfields haven’t yielded a ton.” 

“Grumbling again! Now, really, this can’t be 
allowed, for we know very well that if every cro) 
fails this year, you will have enough to buy seed 
for next year’s sowin; 7 said Swisher. 

“ Begone dull care |" 

And Tom Hawser commenced a mong. which 
apparently put the worthy farmer in a good humour, 
for the rest of the evening was got through com- 
fortably. 


(To be continued.) 
———_¢—_. 
In Lexington, Ky. while the 8: od was trying 
the Rev. Me Hines fon having ‘married the sister o' 


his deceased wife, and Father C. was making an 
able speech against him; and in the midst of his 
argument the offending brother appealed to him to 
answer if he had not himself, in Shelby County, 
united in marriage a couple within the prohibited 
degrees which he was now condemning. “ Yes,” 
said he, “I did, and I will tell you why; she was 
an old gal, and I thought it was her last chance !” 

I was once in love with a fat girl; she was very 
fleshy ; she was enormous; but the course of my 
true love came to grief. Y was sitting with her in 
the dim twilight one evening. I was sentimental, 
I said many soft things; I embraced part of her. 
She seemed distant, She frequently turned her 
lovely head from me. At last I thought I heard 
the murmur of voices on the other side. I arose 
and walked round, and then I found another fellow 
courting her on the left flank. I was indignant, 
and upbraided her for her treachery in thus con- 
cealing from me another love, ‘She laughed at my 
conceit, as if she were not big enough to have two 
lovers at once. 

A CLERGYMAN in Scotland desired his hearers 
never to call one another li but when any one 
said the thing that was not he ought to whistle. 
One Sunday he preached a sermon on the parable 
of the loaves and fishes, and, being at a loss how to 
explain it, he said that the loaves were not like 
those nowadays—they were as big as some of the 
hills of Scotland. He had hardly pronounced these 
words when he heard a loud whistle. “ Wha’s that. 
ca's me a liar?” “It is I, Willy Macdonald, the 
baker.” “Well, Willy, what objection have ye to 
what I ha’ told ye?” “None, Mess John; only I 
want to kno - what sort of ovens they had to bake 
those loaves .n, 

Non-ravin@ subscribers are thus talked of by a 
Western editor:—“ Waggons cannot ran without 
whecla, boats cannot run without steam, bull-frogs 
cannot jump withont legs, or a newspaper carried 
on everlastingly without moncy, no more than a dog 
can wag his tail when he has none. Oursubecribers 
are all good, but what good does a man’s goodness 
do when it don’t do any good? We have no doubt 
that every one thinks that all have paid except 
himeclf, and as we arc aclever fellow, and as his 
account is a little matter, it makes no matter. 
Strange hallucination,” 
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DISOWNED; 
OR A MIS-SPENT LIFE. 
(THE TRUE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE.) 


By the Author of “ Youno Inon-Heaat,” “THE Nront- 
Gvanp,” &c., &C. : 
—_+— 


CHAPTER XXXV.—(continued.) 


UR hero, therefore, had the 
satisfaction of finding that, 
though he could not reform 
his mother, he could punish 
her, and that he did not 
always suffer alone. 

Poor Savage ! 

He obtained little but men- 
tal pleasure from the publi- 
cation of this poem. 
for a trivial sum to a book- 
seller, who, although the success was immense, had 
not the generosity to admit the unhappy writer to 
any of the it. 

‘Kbout this time Laurence Eusden, the poet 
laureate, died, and Richard Savage at once exerted 
himself to obtain the enviable position. 

Such was his success at first that the kmg 
publicly declared his intention to bestow it upon 

im, 

However, Savage's destiny was so unfortunate 
thas even the king was disappointed in his 
scheme, 


The lord chamberlain, who has the disposal of 
the laurels, either did not see the king's wish, or 
thought the ‘nomination an encroachment on his 

ights, and bestowed the place upon Colley Cibber ! 
“Bavage at once published a short poem on the 
queen's birthday, under the signature of “The 

‘olunteer Laureate.” ‘ 

‘The queen hereelf, as soon as this was published, 
sent to a bookeeller’s far it, and though Savage had 
no one to speak for him, he, in a few days after its 

ublication, received froma her majesty a bank bill 
for fifty pounds, and a gracious message from 
Lords North and Guilford, saying the queen was 
highly pleased with the verses, espccially those 

jating to the king; that he had permission 
annually to write on the same subject, and he 
should every year receive the same present til 
something better could be done for him. 

Soon after this he had an interview with the 
queen, was allowed to kiss her hand, and had alto- 
gether a moet gracious reception. 

Savage, of course, was delighted at this new turn 
of fortune. 

The queen’s kindness, and the promise of “some- 
thing better,” made him hope naturally that some 
effort would be made to secure him some profitable 
employment. 

ut, as will be seen, nothing came of the promise 
of the statesmen, 

As for the fifty pounds, the manner in which it 
was expended was truly extescrdinaty. 

No sooner had he changed his fifty-pound bill 
than he vanished from the sight of all. 

No inquiries succeeded in discovering his 
retreat, but at length he would reappear penniless 
as before. 

To none would he even then tell where he had 
been, nor was his retreat ever found. 

This was his constant practice during the whole 
time that he received the pension of the queen ; he 
regularly disa] ed and returned. 

e said himself that he retired fur atudy, and that 
the money supported him in solitude for many 
months ; but his friends declared that the short time 
in which it was spent sufficiently his own 
account of his conduct. 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends 
who were desirous of raising him from indigence, 
and they solicited Sir Robert Walpole to give him 
the next place that should become vacant, not 
exceeding two hundred pounds a-year. 

Sir Robert made the promise, saying, “it was not 
asa minister toa petitioner, but asa friend to his 
friend.’ 

But this promise was forgotten at once, probably ; 
and, at any rate, nothing ever came of it. 

80 he went on, retiring on his pension to his 
darling privacy, and, when this was exhausted, 
Mrtog at the tables of his acquaintances, when he 
could make himself presentable, which, be it said, 
was not always. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
passed the night sometimes in mean houses which 
were set 0} at night to any casual wanderers— 
sometimes in cel among the riot and filth of the 
meanest and most profligate of the rabble. 

Sometimes, when he had not money to support 
even the expenses of such places as these, he walked 
about the streets till he was weary, “and lay down 
in the summer upon a bulk, or, in the wintér, with 





It'was sold by 
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his azsociates, in’ poverty, among the ashes of 
glass-houee."* : 

Suck’ wae the 5 le ae a 
and nightg:w 6 cqui ot] niee haye emplos 
in elevate ae oe cern or plea 
convereation. z eee 

On a bulk, in a cellar, or a glass-honse, amon; 
thieves and beggars was to be found the author 
“The Wanderer,” and “The Bastard,” the man 
exalted sentiments and extensive views; the rm: 
whose ideas of life might have enlightened a stat: 
man; whose eloquence might ve influent 


senates, and whose delicacy might have polish 


courte, 

This style of living resulted naturally from 
fact that people became tired of lending, which the 
always had to do directly they knew him, and 
when he entered a household he immediately sul 
verted all order. 

Everything had to go by his rule. 

He would keep the conversation up till midnight 
and with dil be roused from bed to partake of 
dinner. ; is 

Nothing was any longer to be regarded in the 
family but amusement and jollity—order and busi- 
ness were expected to fly before him—everything 
was to be left to hazard; and no dull principle of 
domestic management was to intrude upon his: 
gaiety. s 

The distresses of his truly Bohemian life, how- 
ever, never dejected him. | 

In his lowest state he had spirit to assert the 
natural dignity of wit, and was always ready to 
repress that insolence which the superiority of for- 
tune acted aa submitted 

mitted any familiarity or i 
otherwise than as an equal. 

We draw a veil purposely over the minor details 
of his life from this point to that time which is the 
end of all for all, 

From this time his course of existence did not 
change, : 
gre lescrtbe ie would be but 2 ab the. Par 

ig again and agdin; although, it m eal 
that his turn of mind became by more and 
more peculiar, until, to our ideas, it seems as if con 
tinued misfortune had made him insane. 

He insisted upon benefits being conferred upon 
him, yet would receive them in no way except that 
most pleasing to himself; refusing money because 
a time was fixed for giving it—refusing clothes 
becanse no had not Ce nee ofa eile t, 

t length, after a of years thus mis-spent 
when his pension from’ the queen was taken from 
him by her death, and when London had truly 
become too hot for. him, he was by those 
who took a sincere interest in his welfare, to go 
away to Wales, and remain there in seclusion. 

For this purpose a subscription was set 0a foot 
to pay for his journey thither and to keep him while 
there ; and one day he started with fifteen pounds in 
his pocket. 

Ere he got there, however, it was all spent, and 
more had to be forwarded. 

By ench means as these he y alienated all 
his supporters except one, who regularly sent him 
oe nthe others had refused to aid him any 


Tora long time truly his manners and address 
procured him entrance into society ; but st length 
the state of his clothes began to tell against him, 
and he mank to that condition that be was penal: 
less and without food. on 
One evening on returning home,, the sheriffs’ 
officars (af whom he had long been afraid) arrested 
him, and, after being five days at the hosse of the 
officer in the vain hope of being rel by 
‘tim 


He never 
to be 


friends, he went to the Bristol prison. . 

He spent six months here, occupying his time 
seeing friends, and talking to the prisoners, 
at the expiration of this he received from 
the poet Pope (one of his friends, upon whos 
assistance he chiefly depended) a letter, containing 
® charge of atrocions ingratitude, drawn up © 
terms dictated by sudden resentment. bis 

Savage returned a very solemn protestation of 
innocence, but, however, appeared much disturbed 
at the accusation, oat bit 

Some days after he was seized with » pain at a 
back and side, which, as it was not violent, was 0 
suspected to be dangerous, 


i 


lowever, he grew daily more id and de- 
jected, and on the 25th of July, 1743, he oo! 
imeelf to his rosm. 


The symptoms grew every day more formidable, 
but his condition did not enable him to procure ay 
assistance, 

The last time {at the keeper (who tee 
very kind to him) saw Savage was on Jul an 
when, seeing him at his bedside, our hero ¥ 
great earnestness— 


Dr. Johnson's“ Lives of the Pypts.” 
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“T have-something to say to you, sir.” ¢ 

Then, after & pause, he moved his hand in a 
melancholy manner, and, finding himeelf unable to 
le what he was going to communicate, he 

“Tis gone.” 

‘These are his last recorded words. 

The keeper eoon after left him, and the next 
morning he died. 

He waa’ buried in the churobyard af St. Peter, at 
Bristol, at the expense of the keeper. 

So lived and died Richard Savage. 

I have endeavoured fairly to tell his story, and 
shall not attempt to deduce from it a moral. 

Let Rie reedet ave for himeelt the bitter lesson 
—tanght by early wrongs—! is mis-epent life 
and hs lonely, ly Geath: 

‘THE END. 


*,® A new Historical Romance, by the Author of 
“ DIsowNRD,” entitled “THE HBADEMAR OF OLD LON- 
DOS BRIDGE,” commences in NQ, 13] of the YOuNG 
MEN OF GRaaT BRITAIN, whieh is the firet number of 
Vol. VL of that Journal, 





The Bogs of Englund Letter Bitriter. 


——— 


No. 7.—From Frank Fairleigh to Miss 
Caroline Hamitton. 

My darling pot—Why do I italicise the three 
words? Because you are my own. That I knew 
before, 80 far as you are concerned. But yet, 
darling, you had not the whole giving mp of 
yourself, A superior had to be consulted ere the 
sweet sacrifice was completed. And that su- 
perior has written to mea letter, which I re- 
ceived by first post this morning at my sombre 
lodgings, which filled and still fills my heart 
with joy unspeakable. 

Little does old Bonnewell, our cashier and 
accountant, who is sifting opposite to me now, 
know what I am writing and what I am writing 
about, Probably he imagines that I am inditing 
something about brown Muscavadd or Patras 
currants, Let him think so, Dear old fellow, 
hehas 8 wife ; and a motherly creature she is. 
Ilove her because I love you. At the present 
moment my heart is brimful of love for all 
mankind and all womankind, and even for all 
imational and inanimate creation. 

War? 

Idoubly underline the above query, and give 
toitthe dignity of a separate paragraph, after 
the fashion of the sensational novelists in those 
weekly journals which you and Lucy feed 
Upon, 

Why? Becanse you are mine. And whata 
mine of wealth! Excuse the atrocious pun. 
But I conlds pun, or dance a hornpipe, or do 
anything atrocious, short of committing murder, 
all for the sake of you. 

No more at present, ag the bumpkins say. I 
must be at work. But I want a warm kiss when 
Teome this evening to see that pearl of women 
who has been to-day given by her father to 
your present adorer, and future protector and 
Husband, 

Frank FAIRgLeIGH. 


——_e—__——_ 


ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 189, 
I Samuel Petworth, Edward Summers ; SwalR, AlmonD: 


W, UmmerapoorA, EcuadoR, Land’s BuD, Pari3, 
RylaU, TeiM, WithaM, OusE, RadnoR, ThameS, Hamp- 
rr, O, ast Career. ILI. The Haunted Tower 


of Silverly ; the, baanted, tower, of, allver, Holiand, horse, 
Severn, Seine, salt, rival, over, river, thief, Edward, lofty, 
eril, London.’ IV. The Mystery of the Dead Man's Rock; 
Gory, red, marsh, dodo, Emma, Easter, cod, creek, Henry, 
France, toad. V. Duke of Edinburgh; gin, fur, bin, red, 
dog, king, herb. ‘VI. Peabody, VII. Canute ; Cross. 
ines Nile, Union, Tea, Engine. VIII. Huddersfield ; 
teu’ pton, Don, Down, Erie, Renfrew, Spain, Frede- 


» Rak, Kk, 


Correspondence. 





"27 An to be addressed to the Editor, Mn. 


Commnsnications 
Epwia J. Bagrt, 173, Fleet Street, B.C. 





29 We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
medical advice tn the columns of this Journal. 


*,° Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 
cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in a shorter 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 


w_*. Sor apendns who wish to receive replies by post 
mast in ll cases send STAMPED directed envelopes. 


Brogwown.—As your father—your only surviving parent— 
is willl ‘ou should marry the young lady, you should 
not mind ihe objections which your brothers make on the 
ground of the lack of education. She can remedy that. as 
you she is intelligent and converses weil, and has fine 
Datural mental abilities. Lf you loved her as sincerely as 
you pretend, you would not allow your brothers’ objections 
to Influence you. 

‘Teurezance asks “at what period in the world’s history 
mankind learned to manvfacture distitied liquors?” As 
oany. as Noab’s time wine was prepared to intoxicate. 
“Strong drink’ was prepared in various ways among the 
early Eastern nations. Distillation for invaleating dine 
ig firet mentioned by Abaikapan, an Arabian physician of 

‘t may have proceeded earlier in other 





the Lith century. 
parts of the world. 
Exua Jawe.- Make an emulsion of bitter almonds, in ever, 
halt. pint of which dissolve two grains of corrosive subif- 
mate, Soften the skin of the face by bathing it with warm 
Water, then the lotion just before go! ta bed, let 
it dry on the skin, aud in the morning wash it off. is 
treatment will soon remove the pimples. 
—Hard corns may be removed thos :— Soak the feet in 
water for a few minutes, then pare the corns with a 
knife, taking care not to make them bleed; after- 
touch them with lanar caustic. Repeat the a) a 
y three or four days, and {In it a fortal a 
|. Masy voots or shoes should be 











Srupert of MEpIcINE.—AS you say you are too youn, 
to propose marriage, and have a rival in the case, an 
that the young !ady Frequently slights you, the best thing 
for you to do is to attend to your boeke aad let the young 
lady alone. 

J. O. R. inquires ; “Can you rive your readers any informa. 
tion respecting the last teports of the expedition 'n search 
of Dr. Livingstone, the African explorer?” We have no 
more recent information than has been given in the news- 
papers. 

CamBnes VoLURTEFE.—(1.) The English lost about 600 
men in the battle you speak of. &. Nelson was 
Duried in St. Panl'sCathedral. (3.) The Canaitian Govern 
ment provides for annual paid drills of 40,000 officers and 
men of the volunteer and regular militia. 

Yoursyut Fotry.—Raise your hat once to the ladies when 
you meet, and, if you stop to converse with them, repeat 
the courtesy again when you leave them—always with the 
right hand. 

Jostra.— We cannot inform you how tall you are likely to 
be. The premium for apprenticeship to an engineer de- 
Bends upon the position the master engincer holds as a 
man of busincss. 

A Jockgr.—The only “instructions for promoting the 
growth” that we can give may berammed up in these 
words:—Live temperately, and t.ke plenty of exercise. 
‘Two giasses of good beer a day will not hurt you. 

Castor.—White of egg, thickened with Snely-powdered 
quicklime. will make an excellent cement for the glass of 
your aquarium, 





Potato Eates.—Four shillings is the lowest Brice of any | 9) 


volume of the Burs oF ENGLAND. 
by post for 4s. 6d. 

P. H.-Ina plot of land, 10 miles long and 7 broad, there 
are 70 square miles. Writing good; fit for any Kind of 
mercantile situation. 

G. W. Cross.—If you carefully read the last number of the 
tale, you will learn what became of the character you are 
80 anxious about. Writing pretty good. 

Parnck Hazay.—Copper wire should be used ta your 
battery. 

A Scnscaipgn.—You can remove dirty finger marks from 
‘white paper by rabbing it with bread crumbs, 

G, 8. Pickrzmo.— We cannot tell how tall will be, nor 
can any one else. Writing good. = 

W. Baowx,—All beck numbers are in print, and can be 
obtained by your newsegent. 

J. Hitt,--It is your newsvendor’s fault if you did not get 
‘the picture. 

J. B. G.— You can have all the numbers you want. 


‘You can have It sent 








THE BOYS OF ENGLAND ORIOKET 
SOORING SHEET, 
For the use of 
SCHOOLS AND CLUBS. 


Price One Penny; or, One Dozen by Post from our Office 
for Tenpenice. 


Office, 178, Fleet Street, London. 





NOW READY, 
No, 5 of 
TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM HOME. 
Weekly Numbers, price 1d., and Monthly 
Parts, price 4d. 


‘The paper, printing, and pictures will be of the very best 
description, and a very large sale is anticipated. 


No. 1 Gratis with No. 2. 
ORDERS SHOULD BE ee TO YOUR BOOK- 


THE BQYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 


OLD AND MODERN LONDON 


Next Week will be given the 


FIFTH SCENE.—SOMERSET HOUSE, MOVEABLE 
Boats, Soldiers, &:c., in parsult of Jacobites. . Fight on the 
Thames. 


IMPORTANT. 


At the completion of the Panorama will be given the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND LECTURE BOOK, containing a 
full description of each building, and an historical account 
of the principal events with which the Moveable Figures 
are associated; making the above @tand Gifts HOME 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATHER AND SON. 


NOTICE. 


STAGES of a Novel construction, with full dixections 
fer exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. 





VOL. VII. OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
Full of Magnificent Engravings and Thrilling 
Tales, is 


The Most Splendid Book of the Season: 


Handsomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth, Price 4s., 
or by Post, 4a, 6d, % 





NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VII. 
Price One Penny, 





SPLENDID GIFTS 
wirn 


THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
New Story in No. 181. 


Ma. Epwin J. BRETT has the extreme pleasure of 
announcing that he has prepared 


A SERIZS OF GRAND GIFTS 


For the Readers of 
THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
The Gifts will consist of ORIGINAL SPORTING 
JUBJECTS, printed in MANY COLOURS. 
Each one will be well worthy of a good frame. 
THE FIRST SPORTING PICTURE GIVEN AWAY 
‘Will be entitled, 
“A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS.” 
‘The Second Coloured Pictare, 
“THE LAST RETREAT OF THE FOX.” 


The Third, 
“THE FROLIO HOME.” 


The Fourth, 
“THE STEEPLE-OHASE.” 
These MAGNIFICENT PICTURES will be printed on 
Superior Paper, and in NINE Colours. 
‘The First Picture, ‘A CHAPTBE OF ACCIDENTS,” 
will be 


PRESENTED GRATIS 
WITH No. 181 OF THB ABOVE JOUBNAL, 
In which will commence 
An Original Romance of absorbing and thrilling 
interest, entitled, 


THE HEADSMAN 
OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


By the Favorite Author of “ THE NIGHT GUARD,” “ THE 
RIGHTFUL HEIR,” “ DISOWNED,” &c., &0. 


‘This Story will far exceed all the Author's former efforts, 
‘and will prove one of the most absorbing and exciting 
Stories ever placed before the public. 


ORDEB No. 181 


For the commencement of this GREAT STORY, with the 
SUPERB PICTURE, entitled, 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 
GIVEN AWAY TO EVERY READER. 
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WAT TYLER; 
OB “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 


4n Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times. 
By the Author of “ Cavsox tax Comic,” “ Rosin 
Hoop,” &c. 
— 
CHAPTER XII. 
©, for a big, lyre, 
To sing, in hich all admire, 
How Tyler set the Thames on fire. 
SHOCK was so great 
that both yeseuls § flew ie 
amithereens, eo 
ppele of Sno 
cargo was out 
in a flood on the Thames. 
Both of the men were 
nearly smothered in the 
mess of fatty substances 
floating about, and though 
they managed to scramble 
ashore, they were both 


day forth by ‘an diliness 
of manner, such as we 
Eng moet pecans wae, 

ve made @ voyage 
Grease. 


Well, the tar, 
set aaa a 
the river, 


e surface 
assuming all sorts of 
beantifal colours, s0 that everybody crowded on to 
the bridges to look at it, 

Many of these were 00 powerfully affected by 
the lovely sight that they took the opportunity of 
picking whatever pockets were conveniently within 


Then they bolted under the Dark Arches of the 

Adelphi, #0 as to have a nearer look at the iumi- 
river, and share the plunder. 

Bo powerful are the effects of the beanties of 
nai 

This accidental circumstance inspired the inven- 
tive genius of Tyler with a new and grand idea. 

Proceeding to one of the piers, just as the sun 
was putting on his cloudy nightcap and drawing 
the bed-curtains of darkness over the four-poster of 
the universe (oy Jove Uhere is a poetical description 
that almost Milton for sub! 7 
Tyler struck 2 fuses, though he let few see what he 
was up to. ging it far into the stream, he saw 
it upon a large mass of floating tar. 

Tt blazed up in a minute; the flames grew and 
spread, and fair to make as sensational a scene 
asi) Mr. Boucicault ever introduced into his very 


cea, 
Bo tt proved 
ler went home to his lodging, and, while enjoy- 
tkingh the window 9s te growing conlagration, 
rough the wat ing con! 2. 
London was now in muck a tare of excitement 
that the very houses and streets seemed to run 
about and give the alarm. & 
Millions cro’ e 101 hfare. 
aor oa, rushed from their 


Cata, kittens, puppi 
various ae sce what a 6 matter, 

Even the black-beetles crawled out on the roofs to 
have a look. 

St. Paul’s clock struck seventy-two, and St. 
Dunstan's steeple Played “Tmensikoff ” quite out of 
tane—all of which were signs that somethin 
very unusual was happening as fast as it could 


e river continued to blaze away. 

Some thought that the “Great Eastern” had 
caught fire, others that Bryant and May's match 
mani had “ignited on the box,” and couldn't 
be pat out; but the real, harrowing fact soon 
became i—the Thames was on fire! 

This discovery almost drove everybody frantic. 

Who had done it ? 

What canning genius had performed at last that 


wonderful feat which almost e one thinks he 
jenn doy but finds so difficalt when it comes to the 





It could be no other than Wat Tyler, the man of 
the people, the king of London, the champion of 
liberty, and the hero of one of the most remarkable 
and true narratives that ever appeared in the Boys 
or Eneanp!!! 

“ Beautiful sight, isn’t it?” cried the Earl of 


BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


Goggleton, out of his eye-glass, and his 
hot ee 


“ Splendiferous f murmured Sir Rumble de 
Thump, who wore “barnacles” of twenty-horse 
power, " this is one of the finest spectacles I ever set 

on. 
So everybody said, and how could they help it? 

The scene a re description. Coie 

The Thames was a perfect sheet of flame—a damp 
sheet, of course, being spread over the bed of the 
river, 

Sometimes it burnt blue, sometimes green, some- 
very ballding, every. be lighter, 

ighter, was 
made fyhier thea fay the | ‘tilumibations, which 
even lit up the sky Lteclt, and caused the sun to 
tumble out of bed, and shine down with a pale face 
to see what was the matter. 

The bate were ail dragged ashore, the brid 

were aal ges. 

ted with some pon-infisemable stadt which could 

but never burn ; but all the resources of science 
couldn’t put out the fire. 

The more the engines played upon it, the more it 
burned, while the water of the Thames boiled eo with 
the heat that mT Pek amused themselves by 


droppin; into haulin; out when 
done with © long ladle, ane 
This conflagration kept on all it; but in the 

course of the next day it gradually burnt out. 

Ee ot ie eer 

eat eo 

tnd other salubrious wabetances tho outlaws were 
wont to pitch into it. 


gurietisrben is was Koown that all this was his 
was more ero, than ever, people 
carried him on their backs all over Lordon, 

So ended the only occasion ever memorable in 
history when the Thames was set on fire; and it 
Score arzike me that anvbody will do it again in a 

uITY. 





A BHARP SKIRMISE. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

‘The rebs, in many a fierce attack, 

‘With being hit, and hitting back, 

Find business anything but alack. 
CERTAINLY the rebels had been tolerably busy dur- 
ing the week of their insurrection, which was, like 
the tales in the Bors or ENoLanp, to be con- 
tinued. 

All London was theirs now. 
Tyler waa the real monarch of the metropolis, 


As for King Richard’s authority, pooh! it was 
nowhere, and history relates that, despairing to set 
matters straight, he shut himself up his 


with his head in a flour-bag, and waited for the 

“good time,” which was se long “coming.” 

ccOne ct wa Tyler's a is achievements ™ 
re lewgate, and render nugat- e 

sentences of the prisoners, by setting them free, 

The place was at this time the creditors’ prison, 
where the tradesmen who were impertinent enough 
to bother any noble lord or royal ‘ince, or other 

nd customers, with their bil when money was 
Sock, soon found themselves locked up without 
judge, jury, or police. 

Among others was a dealer in fur, who fwr-nished 
the king with linings to his robes. 

His majesty was in his debt for some ermine, for 
which he was det-ermined to be paid. 

The king said that such tremendous cheek was 
enough to bring on palpitation of the heart; and 
0, in sheer self-defence, he had the fur-dealer in- 
carcerated till yerther notice. 

Such was justice in the good old times! 

But, you see, people didn’t know any better. 
They wanted you or me to teach them. 

en the gaol-birds saw the door of their cage 
unbarred, didn’t they fly out! And what a hulla- 
baloo there was! 


, | ment, another 


(Anever 1, tere, 
‘You would have thought the Gentleman in Black 
was after them with one of his very sharpest pitch- 


forks. 






oa bagaed as 
Jonah ; and I’m sure they couldn't have been more 
frightened of Tyler if he been a whale, * 2 
or was the insurrection confined to 
It had spread to all the home counties—anythita 
but “Home, sweet home” counties, then, at all 


events. 

Mi Kent, Surrey, and Essex had each its 

te Ee Ny 

a rom was ome 
of dir contuion ; and, besos ing opr; baa 
also a scowrer, for he kept on scowr-ing countzy 
with his followers, in search of booty. 

One, Joe Starling, was a bird of the same feather. 
Then’ there were Will Grindoob, Dick Wallingford, 
Joe Garlick, and old Tom Turps (mine host of the 
“Blue Ruin ” public-house), with a host of others. 

All these played rather “aged gooseberry ” when 


‘were once in full swing. 
rever they went, the townafolk had to let the 


Toute. . 
‘They stole all the stoles and other clerical vest- 
ments, and sacked all the religious property in amos. 
igious manner, which was very wrong of them, 
bat capital fun for a fine half-holiday. 
One rebel detachment, under Will Estes, mapahek, 
as far as Gravesend, and attacked Rosherville, they, | 
a grim castle and fortress, and anything bet “ty 
place to spend a happy day.” . se 
Lord Scales, the governor of Gravesend, was Ot 
of the original scales of Justice. . 
Of course he got his revenue from the datyon 
and shrimps (9d. a head) and donkey rides. “ad 
Lister Ped to enlist the governor's sympethiag; 
und get him to join them. : 
His answer waa that they should all havea wei | 
on the treadmill if they didn’t step it. ont 
Negociations—which is the parliamentary pat 
for a squabble--proving of no eal the . 
came out to meet. the foe, mounted, clad mi 
and bearing his long eword of office. - fatale 
Holding this towards the rebel leader, heap, 
manded him to “come to the potnt.” = 
Politely elevating his nob thatch (in modell! 
English, taking off one of Tyler’s beat 8s. 6d. 7 
“ventilating and easy-fitting”), Will Lister 
that if Lord Scales didn't hand him over the beysot 
the castle, he should be under the painful necasOy 
of knocking him over with a or 
at this presumptuous the governay co 
no longer govern temper. geo Es 
He struck a blow with the fiat of his aug 
showing that he flatly refused compliance, Og 
this was a sharp way of expressing it. y 
Lister, not being such s flat as to stand 
skirmish ensued. 
Lord Scales, at.the head of his 
as if he had been « justice of the wer # 
justice of the peace. g 
But the foe outnumbered and sur: 
and dealt such blows as sent the rivets snd 
and pieces of his armour flying right and’ i 53 
‘At last they had as completely peeled off his Fy 
shell as if he had been one of his own abriys, 
this state he naturally expected he woald 
shrimp’s usual fate, and be dis ot ye 
Lister, however, promised that if he would hag 
terms and join them, they would bin 0 
leader, “¥ 
Bat leal and true, ren 
Like a it “ true 
day bet eegrie aa bit of a wagh 
Teen area erase 
acai a or “ 
Gt me, or my clothes, or siamese 











‘You may stuff my remains in a canvas bags, 
And obuck them away, as you would ong-SAW 
But still you will ind 4B 
I won't change my minds, * 
TU never desert King ‘s 


(To be continued. Commenced in Bo. MAPA 


MOTICE.—Next Week will be given the Fifth Scene and Fifth Sheet of Moveable Figures for the Boys of England Pauoram® 
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“COME OUT, YOU BIG, HULKING RUFFIAN ! SAID THE BEADLBS§ 
JOE STERLING: Noisclessly shifting and shifting) nntil my 
mouth was just over the button, [.élosed my 
OR, A RAGGED - FORTUNE. | mouth on it. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD, My first idea had been to bite it short off at 
the threads that attached it to the jacket. 


Author of “ Jack Steprasr,” “Wares Ticxns,” &¢- | But the shank was sunk into the stuff, and I 
CHAPTER XXI could not get at the stitches. — 
cs 2 There was nothing left for it but to enaeavour 
1. AicomPELLED TO ADMINISTER A SEDATIVE | to crack the shell of brass with my teeth. 
DOSE TO MASTER GUY FOSTER. And this—for my young jaws had been used 


WANTED that precious little jewel out of | to rough work—would not have been so difficult 
fi Stsishell, and the only way I had of acco a job, had the button been detached and I had 


=" plishing the feat was by means of my teethi Mit all to myself. 


fia me Sty. 
ie, % 
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As it was, however, it was a very different 
matter. 

I dare not pull it forward so as to get it be- 
tween my back grinders and take a good grip 
at it. 

I was compelled to nibble it with my front 
teeth, 

But, thanks to the potency of Mr. Vigors’ 
ram, Guy never abated a jot of his snoring. 

At ‘last, to my inexpressible satisfaction, 
though my unlucky front teeth ached dreadfully, 
and were all set a bleeding, the top of the button 
was released from the bottom. 

There lay my red twinkler, safe and sound, in 
the hollow beneath. 

Ispat out the button top, and, dipping my 
tongue’s tip down on to the gem, fished it out 
triumphantly. 

Still Master Guy Foster anored most musically. 

Now to release my hands of their iron fasten- 
ing! 

‘olding the red gem between my teeth, I drew 


it across the links that eennected the.wrist-bands, } 


all the time in fear lest, after all, I was mistaken 
in its peculiar virtue. 
No! 


Again the crisp, crackling sound, and the faint 


flame such as accompanies the striking of a 
lucifer-match (I could almost imagine that I 
felt the heat of it on my lips), and when I gave 
the links a twist my hands were free | 
_ What next? 

Might I escape by the door? 

Would my miraculous talisman help me there? 

No ; not a chance of it. 

With no more noise than a cat would make, I 
examined the fastenings by the candle light. 


I could see through the chinks the heavy bolt , 


shot into its socket ; but it was impossible to 


reach it with my invincible iron-cutter without ' 


danger of losing it. 

Then I turned to the window. 

Large enough was the aperture I had made in 
my previous frantic endeavour to escape, to ad- 
mit of the passage of a man’s body, let alone 
one of the diminutive size of mine. 

But I dare not make my exit that way. 

Had there becn a water-pipe or any other 
means of descent visible, I am sure that I should 
have taken my chance. 

But I could sce nothing. 

When I held the curtains aside and looked out, 
it was like facing a solid black wall, 

Agnin I was at ao standstill. 

My “ good fortune,” as I thought it, was alla 
mockery then! 

I was no nigher liberty than when my cunning 
little talisman lay snug in the button of the 
snorer's jacket | 

Stay ! there was the chimn 

Yes; but had I not heard 
clare that it was blocked up? 

In what way was it blocked up? 

I turned from the window, resolved on satis- 
fying myself. 

And then I made a terrible discovery ! 

My villanous young friend was awake ! 

When I drew the window curtain aside, I had 
stood, I dare say, as long as half a minute look- 
ing out, and all the while the keen night wind 
was blowing in on him. 

There he was, sitting bolt upright in his 
druggct, rubbing his sleepy eyes, and growling 
and swearing horribly at being disturbed. 

At present he had not seen me,—he was evi- 
dently under the impression that I was lying 
down where he had last seen me, 

A slight noisc I made, however, startled him to 
sudden wakefulness, and then he discovered his 
error. 

Never pet I férget his blank look of amaze- 
pent and terfor, as he saw me with my hands 

He recovered his self-possession quickly, how- 
ever, and, snatching up the poker that layin the 
fender by his side, he scrambled out of his bed- 
clothes and made at me. 

It was av awful moment, and I can only 
@ecount for what immediately followed, on the 
supposition that, goaded by disappointment and 
des: mation, I was not far from mad. 

ith a savage growl he raised the poker, and 
in another instant-it would have descended o1 
my unlucky head. ¢ 


! 
Stumpy Vigors de- 








! But I was too quick for him. 

were still about my wrists, and springing at him, 
I struck him with all my might across the face 
with the one with which my right wrist was 
encircled. 

So sudden, severe, and unexpected was the 
blow, that he staggered back, catching at the 
table for support. 

This was an advan' not to be lost. 

Before he could recover, I followed the first 
blow with a second, the iron ring this time 
cutting a terrible gash over his temple, and 
down fe tumbled to the ground without a word 
or a groan even. 

Was | afraid that I had killed him? 

Not in the least, I am ashamed to say. 

A boy, young as was I, friendless and ignorant, 
Iwas not even aware of how heinous a crime 
murder was. 

To be sure, I was aware that it was a hanging 
| matter; but to my benighted mind that was only 

@ convenicnt way the law had of “squaring” 
the affair. 

Besides this, as before stated, I was half mad 
with rage and disappointment, and with this, 
truth, though a shameful one, must not be 
shirked. 

I took up the poker that had slipped from 
his hand and déalt him a crack over the head 
with it, that assuredly would have broken it 
had it not been of extraordinary thickness. 

Now for the chimney ! 

Had it been “blocked” with bars of iron I 
should not have been daunted. 

My tiny crimson conjuror was safe in my 
mouth, and by this time I had full faith in it. 

But the obstacle was of no such a formidable 
nature, 

It was only a sack of shavings that wes 


hard tug I managed to haul it down. 

; Now for the ascent ! 2 

| And was there nothing I could wear over my 
naked shoulders? 

Still madly bold, wickedly desperate, I at once 
resolved to strip my prostrate enemy of his 
| jacket. 

It was not theft ; he had given it me once! 

Stunned and insensible, had he been a Guy 
by nature as well as name, he could not have 
submitted to the operation more passively. 

I took the jacket and I took his cap, callous 
young villain that I was, and, buttoning the one 
up to my chin and pulling the other well over 
my ears, I stepped up on to the hobs of the 


' chimney’s sooty throttle. 

Not so very sooty either. 

Evidently there had not been a fire in the 
grate below for a very long time, and the 
chimney pot was off ; which I daresay was the’ 
reason why the sack of shavings had bean em 
ployed. 

It was not a very high climb—not more. than 
twelve or fifteen feet—and then I enjoyed the 


;on my grimy face. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


| SNORLEY—I FALL IN WITH STRANGE COM- 
PANY. 


I was doomed, however, to discover that sweet 
as is the breath of liberty, like many other good 
things, it is possible to have too much of it. 
i If any one doubts my assertion, let him try it 
for himself on a strange and lofty housetop at 
between three and four o'clock of a winter 
morning. 

It was fortunate, indeed, that I had despoiled 


The iron bands of the fractured handeatta| 


stuffed into the aperture, and though it was a! 


| and, disregarding the stepping rails, clapped my 
fireplace, and was speedily half way into the) aii 


blessed sensation of the air of liberty blowing | 


|I AM LOCKED UP IN THE CAGE AT GREAT | po; 


when vigorous search would certainly be the im- 
mediate result. 

So I made my way, slowly clambering up the 
ridges, and sliding down into the furrows, always 
making quite sure of the safety of my foremost 
foot before the other followed it, until I had put 
twenty houses at least between myself and my 
enemies. 

Then, discovering a snug crevice between two 
chimney stacks, I crept in there to wait for the 
dawn of daylight. 

With the very earliest glimpee of it I was astir 
again. 

Thad no plans. 

My only thought was to escape down into the 
street, and to put a long distance between the 
“ Wreckers” and myself as soon a8 possible. 

And in this my lucky star once more showed 
itself in the ascendant, though ite rising startled 
me as much as the evilest of omens could. 

I was still crouched between the chimney 
stacks, when all of a sudden my amared cars 
were saluted by a graft voice exclaiming— 

“ Look alive, Teddy. Let's make short work 
of it. It's precious little we shall get by the job 
anyhow.” 

Had I been at the summit of the stack instead 
of at its foot, I do believe I should, in my fright, 
have elid down the first convenient chimney-pot. 
even though I had alighted on somebody's break- 
fast kettle. 

It was fortunate that I remained quiet. - 

Had I been on the parapet instead of in the 
middle of a centre gutter, I think that I mast 
have tumbled headlong down inte the street with 
fright. 

hat was it that the men were to make short 
work of ? 

What but me! 

Judge, then, of the sensation of relief I ex- 

rienced when I saw rise from the front of the 

ouse immediately before me the unmistakable 
visage of an honest Irish bricklayer’s labourer 
with a hod of mortar on his shoulder! 

He landed on the roof, and his mate quickly 
followed, bearing a load of slate. : 

Hastily concealing myself behind a chimney 
stack, I waited a little until they both crossed 
the ridge of the roof, and were out of sight. 

Then I crept hastily forward, and, to my in- 
expressible joy, found that it was exactly a! 
had hoped. 

The bricklagers had ascended by means of s 
ladder, * 

Before you could count ten I had hold of it, 
legs about the of it, and slid swiftly down 
to the ground. 

Free again ! ; 

Such was the involuntary exclamation that I 
almost orfed aloud, ag, five minutes afterwards, 
I halted, panting and breathless, at a street 
corner,’ fally half-a-mile from ti place from 
which I had so miracniously made my eseape- 

But instantly came the reflestiow—" Free to 


do what?” 
the first polfceman who 


Free te be collared by 

happened to notice me. 
low could I hope to avoid each a fate! 

A jacket I had, and a serviceable cap, but my 
lower extvemities were as bare as when I was 
mn. ‘ 
Bare, that is to say, excepting the coating of 
soot they had contrasted ot my ascent of the 
chimney, whilemy hands and face were hideously 
besmearcd with the same sort of dirt, i 

But it seemed as though a Jucky dag bad st 
in for me after the many dismally unfortanate 
ones I had of late endured. 

“Clo! ole clo!” 

An early bird of the Hebrew 
already abroad, and presently, 


species wi 


taming the 





my fallen enemy of his raiment, otherwise I 
should have stood an uncommon good chance of 
being frozen to death. 

As it was, my situation was by no means an 
enviable one. 

It was still so pitch dark that it was at the 
risk of breaking my neck that: I moved.forward 
this way or that; yet, for my life sake, I dare 
not remain in the immediate vicinity of Mr. 
Vigora’s chimney, 





corner, he faced me. shes 
“Clo! any ole clo? I'll puy your Pree 
sir,” he remarked to me, facctionaly ; andt be 
evidently struck by my strange agpearanc 
exclaimed, more seriously— fam 
“Hallo! vat ish this? Vat lonatic ay!" 
have you escaped from, eh ?” \ 
It is wonderful how readily the father of Hf 
forward to the aid of bbe apt little Pup 


“No lunatic asylum at all,” said L who 





Supposing that I had not killed Guy Foster, 
might any moment recover and give the alarm, 


running away from—from my 
whops me ao I cari’t stay with him any 


longer." 
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“Ranning avay in sich a hurry that you 
hadn’t time to put om your trousers,eh? Vat 
vas your master, eh, my lad?” 

“A sweep,” I answered, boldly. 

“To be sure ; I might ha’ known that by the 
look of you,” returned the “ole clo’” man, 
completely thrown off his guard. “Poor leetle 


And then, his dominant desire for doing 
* pisness”” surmounting his sympathy, he con- 
tinued, 

“I shay, do you vant a pair of trousers? I've 


got a pair in my pag as vill shoot you as though | 


they vas made to measure. Not much vorn, 
they ain’t, and you shall have ’em for a shillin’.” 
phere wae a chance if I only had a abilling ! 

“ wen’t got any m »”? said 1; “I wish 
Thad.” ee ees 

It was a street that was not much frequented 
we were in, and, as yet, it was so early that 
there were very few people about. 

The “ole clo’" man seemed resolved to do 
business somehow. 

He clap down his bag, and felt the texture 
of the jacket I was wearing. 

As before mentioned, it was a very excellent 
jacket—the produce of some robbery, in all 
probability—and, grjmed with root as it was, my 
friend at once saw that it was a garment out of 
which something might be made. 

“Vill you svhop ? he asked. 

“Will I what ?” 

“Will you svwhop and shange? I’ve got a 
whole shoot &s vill——” 

I understood him well enough now. 

“Allright !" said I, interrupting him, “Til 
change fast enough, if you're agreeable. Where's 
the things you are speaking of ?” 

Young as I was, the immense advantage of 
exchanging Master Guy Foster’s clothes for 
others that were not known was too apparent 
for me to overlook it. 

The “shoot ” that the “ole clo’” man 
sored from his bag was neither new nor fashion- 
able. 

From its appearance, I should say that it had 
been once the property of a plasterer’s boy of 
decidedly untidy habits, and, moreover, it was 
at least three sizes too big for me. 

It was a complete suit, however—jacket, vest, 
and trousers, 

“Will you give em to me for my jacket?” I 
eagerly acked> a 

“Yes—for the jacket and cap, I mean,” re- 
plied the hungry Israelite, 

“But—but I want ’em now,” said I. “How 
shall I" 

“Nothing ish most eashy,” replied the ready- 
Witted old clo’ man, “ Shrep into this doorvey, 
and I vil! hold my pag pefore you. There you 
are, ash private ash though you vas a shentle- 
man in his ped-room !”” 

Intwo minutes the metamorphosis was accom- 
Plished; the Jew stuffed my, or rather Guy 
een jacket and cap a his bag, and, fully 

excepting as regal and boots, as a 
Plasterer's Boy, I ran off aha fate that must 
have cau: im astonishment. 

aa to where I was running I neither knew nor 
My only idea was to escape the clutches of 

n Doomstone. 

And it may occur to the right-minded reader 
that this might have been accomplished in the 
easiest way in the world. 

I might have made for the nearest police- 
station and confessed all. 

Thad done no great harm, after all, and the 
Police would protect me. 

But the reader forgets about Guy Foster. 

I could not forget him. 

Ever since I bad quitted, by means of the 
chimne » the room in which I had been a 

ettered prisoner, I had been haunted with dis- 
mal fears as to the fate of my gaoler. 

Had I killed him ? 

He looked awfully still and ghastly when I 

k a last peep at him. 

If I went to a police-station and confessed all, 
My murderous attack on Guy Foster must, of 
Course, be included. 

No, I dare not face the police. 

not stay in Longon. 


Jt was many hours since I had eaten any- 





' thing, but my situation was too desperate for 
me to think much of that. 

I would make for the ‘country. What part 
mattered not. 

Once fairly away from London, I would seek 
work in the ficlds, or at some farm, and 
never again return to the scenes of my many 


With this firm resolution I set forward at a 
steady pace, and never once slackenced it until I 
was fairly out of London, and on the Kentish 
country road. 

Then, quite worn out and exhausted, I came 
a halt. 

There was nothing for me but to beg a bit of 
bread and a drink of water. 

I, the Golden G@lazier’s heir, the possessor of a 
“fortune,” to rob me of which the wealthy Jew 
thief, Aaron Doomstone, would sacrifice his eyes 
almost, was fainting for a mouthful of food ! 

Many a time since have I thought with a 
smile of the peculiarity of the situation, but I 
did not smile then. 

I derived no comfort from my mysterious 
treasure. 

Ever since I had bitten it out of the button 
as Guy Foster lay asleep, I had carried it in my 
mouth, and there it still was, an inconvenience 
to my tongue, and an impediment to my free 
breathing. 

Thad no use for it. 

It had been the prime cause of all that I had 
suffered, and, only that it seemed such a childish 
thing to do, I believe that I should have spat it 
out and left it on the road. 

I am quite sure that if it would have proved 
as grateful to my palate as a morsel of bread, I 
should have swallowed it. 

Well, I begged a bit of bread. 

It was the first time in my life that I had 
been subjected to such humiliation, bat I am 
sorry to say that it was not the last. 

It will not be worth the reader’s while to 
come tramping with me through “the many, 
many days following that first day, or to discuss 
with me the sorry meals I did odd jobs for, 
or failing that, that I begged for. 

I very much doubt if the reader would care 
to sleep as I slept during that miserable time— 
under haystacks, in out-houses, cattle sheds, 
anywhere, 

It was a desperate attempt to better my lodg- 
ing that led toa break in the dreary monotony 
of my vagabond existence. 

Hitherto I had carefully avoided an enclosed 
place to sleep in. 

My terror of Aaron Doomstone was so great 
that I dare not risk it. 

The lee of a hay-rick was not so comfortable 
as the interior of a barn; but the barn had a 
door to it, and supposing that one fine night I 
should wake up to discover that the hideous Jew 
dwarf had found that door, and had entered in 
at it, closing it behind him ! 

But it was now nearly three weeks since I had 
set eyes on my arch enemy, and I began to grow 
lesa afraid of him. 

One bitter cold evening, therefore, having 
somehow picked up a meal in the picturesque 
village of Great Snorley, I availed myself of the 
open door of a barn, at the extremity of the 
said village, and finding some loose hay there, 
and a few sacks, I curled up in a corner, and 
composed myself for a sounder and warmer 
night’s rest than I had enjoyed since the happy 
time of the parlour cupboard in Rats’ Castle. 

But, alas! I had yet to discover that tramps, 
and trespassers, and vagabonds of every degree 
were hated as the vilest of vermin in Great 
Snorley, and treated with as little ceremony. 

I had been watched to my roost, it seemed. 

Anyhow, I had barely completed my first 
hour’s enjoyment of it when a lantern light 
flashed in my sleepy eyes, and I was dragged by 
the legs out of my warm nest. 

My first thoughts, of course, were of Mr. 
Doomstone, but it was a much more impatient 
& personage than the stunted Jew fence of Lam- 
beth.” 


| to 





It was the beadle of Great Snorley. 

“Come out, you skunk! Come out o’ this, 
you trampin’ villain! Ah! it’s no use you're 
strugglin’ ; I’m a match for you, you big, hulkin’}. 
rick-burnin’ ruffian! Out you come.” : 





As he truly observed, it was no use my strug- 
gling ; nor was there much danger in his boast 
that he was a match for me, considering that he 
was close on six feet high, and stout in propor- 
tion, and I was such a tremendously big fellow 
that his waistcoat would have made me an cn- 
tire suit. 

Straightway he lugged me to the roadside 
“lock-up,” which was about a quarter of a mile 
distant, and, opening the door by means of a 
massive key, thrust me in and banged to the 
door again. 

He pushed me into the place with such force 
that I was sent staggering back almost to the 
further end of it, and was then only brought up 
by coming into collision with a previous occu- 
pant of the watch-house, who was crouched on 


‘the ground. 


I speedily discovered that it wasa man. _ 

“Confound you! curse you! you blundering 
fool! I’d wring your neck, if I only had the 
use of my hands!” 

The place was in utter darkness, so that, as I 
need not mention, it caused me a pretty fright 
to hear this. : 

To be sure I had stumbled against him 
roughly, and caught him by the hair with both 
my hands, to save myself from falling. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said I, retreating to 
the other end of the cage. 
do it ; the man pushed me so hard.” 

“Hang him! Rot him! He pushed me hard 
too. He pushed her hard, and she so sick and 
weak ! Pushed her down in the mud, the beast ! 
He did, sir, as true as you are a living man. 
But I spoilt the gold lace on his coat. Curse 
’em all! I would have strangled him, had they 
not been so quick at slipping the handcuffs over 
my wrists.” 

T could make him no answer—I was so much 
afraid of him. 

He ground his teeth in rage as he spoke, and 
was evidently half mad with drink or excitc- 
ment.” 

Who was “she” that he spoke of ? 

Was she his wife? Was she, as well as he, 
crouching over there in the impenetrable dark- 
ness? 

But my wondering speculations on this score 
were speedily set at rest. 

“ Hus-sh ! what is it, my darling?” 

It was the man who spoke, and curious, 
indeed, was the sudden change in his voice. A 
moment ago so harsh and furious, now so gentlc 
and womanlike. 

“T am just a little thirsty, only just a little !” 

It was not a woman's voice, but that of a 
child. A mild voice, ful: of swect patience. 

“ Aye, 80 you are, my darling, both hungry 
and thirsty ; and they shut us up here with less 
compassion than though we were prowling dogs. 
Perhaps they place a pitcher of water in these 
places. Man, do you know if there is any 
water here?” 

This was to me. 

My entry had been so sudden that he had no 
opportunity of seeing how little I was, 

“Tam nota man, sir,” I answered. “I am 
only a boy. I don’t know if they place water 
to drink in watch-houses, for I was never in 
one before. But I will feel about.” 

And I did ; but there was no pitcher or water 
vessel of any kind. 

“Never mind,” spoke the little girl, in a voice 
that betokened how parched and dry her mouth 
was. “Tam not very thirsty. Ican wait.” 

But now that she spoke again it seemed to 
me that there was something strange in her 
tone. I don’t know how to'describe in what 
way it was strange, but she @idn’t speak as 
though the man with her was.ber faf@er, or her 
brother, or any near relative. . 

I longed for a look at the strange pair; but, 
though I strained my sight till the effort became 
painful, I was unable to penetrate the black 
darkness. 

Presently the man spoke again. 

“You are a boy, I think you said?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How old a boy ?” 

I told him as well as I was able. 

“ What have they brought you here for?” 

I told him that, too. £ 

“Tee” said he ; “you are a poor, ho-*> 


“T didn't mean to. 
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wanderer as we are, eh, Sissy? Tell him that 
we are the same as he is, my darling. He spcaks 
like an honest boy.” 

“Yes, indeed, we are wanderers,” spoke the 
little girl. 

And again her tones were so strange and sad 
that I longed more and more for a sight of her. 

“ Come and sit with us, boy,” said the strange 
man. “Don’t blunder again, stupid!" he ex- 
claimed, as I felt my way across the cage to the 
corner where I knew they were. “My little 
girl is on this side of me ; sit you down on the 
other side.” 

I was afraid to refuse him, and did exactly 
as he told me. 

“What’s your name, boy?” he presently im- 
quired. 

“Joe, sir.” : 

“And my name is Blott; and this is Sissy. 
Now we understand each other, eh?” 

It was evident that he expected me to make 
some answer ; so I said, “Yes,” though, ao far 
from understanding each other, I grew more 
perplexed each moment, 

“You are a boy who has travelled about a 
great deal?” he presently remarked, giving me 
a nudge with his elbow. 

“No, not very much,” I i 

“Don’t deny it!” he exclaimed, nudging me 
again, and, by che tone of his voice, giving me 
to understand that I had best not contradict 
him; “you may trast us. We want you to 
trust us, because we want your opinion, eh, 
Sissy?” 

“Yes, we want you to trust us,” said Sissy, in 
her sad voice. , 

“You have travelled about a great deal,” con- 
tinued the man in the dark, “and you have seen 
those placards stuck about the walls? Of course 
you have seen those placards on the walls! You 
couldn't have mi: "em |” 

And this time he nudged me once, twice, 
thrice, as though to warn me to take mighty 
good care how I contradicted him this time. 

“T’ve seen a many placards on the wall, 
anny replied. “Which one was—was yours, 
sir 


“Qura! Do you hear that, Sissy? He knows, | "2 


you sec, that there is a placard out about us!” 

And he nudged me approvingly. 

“To be sure, my boy ; how should you know 
which placard alludes to us? But you'll re- 
collect it when I describe it. Do you under- 
sland ? You wilt recollect when I describe 
itt” 

And once again his elbow gave me a sig- 
nificant hirt. 

“Yes, I understand, sir.” 

“To be sure you do! Well, the placard I 
mean is one that offers ever so much money—a 
thousand pounds, I think—for somebody's ap- 
prehension. Now, don't tell me that you don’t 
remember seeing that !” 

If I told the trath, I should andoubtedly have 
told him that I did not remember secing it ; but, 
under the peculiar circumstance, I hesitated to 
make any reply at all. 

“A thousand pounds reward,” continued the 
mysterious man in the dark, “ for the capture of 
a little girl with flaxen hair and dark blue eyes, 
For her capture, dead or alive !” 

“T can’t say,” I began. 

But he interrupted me with a dig of his elbow 
so ferocious that I was almost compelled to utter 
a cry of pain. 

“A little girl with dark blue eyes and flaxen, 
curly hair, f tell you !” he repeated, “in com- 
pany with a ragged man—a tall man with a 
bushy head. Now, perhaps, you recollect ?” 

What did it all ‘mean? 

I had seen no such placard. 

I did not believe that anything so monstrous 
was in cxigtence ; but it was quite certain that 
the man, whoever he was, was terribly anxious 
that I should father the lics he was uttering. 

But how did I know the harm I should do as 
regards the child that was with him, aud whom 
he evidently wished to impose on? 

I was just on the point of telling him that I 
had neither seen nor heard anything of the 
placard when I felt a little soft hand fecling for 
mine, and when it found it it pressed it mean- 
ingly. 

At least, so it seemed to mo, 
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It seemed, by the urgent pressure of its slender 
little fingers, to say, ‘Humour him; don’t 
thwart him. It will be better for me if you let 
him have his way.” 

“You remember 
savagely. 

“Oh, yes, I remember it now.” 

I had done right ; the little hand pressed mine 
thankfully. 

“Very good, very good indeed,” returned the 
mysterious fellow, in satisfied tones; “dead or 
alive. You distinctly remember that the placard 
says ‘dead or alive ?’” 

“Oh, yes; I recollect that quite as well as the 
other part.” 

“I knew that you would. Now I want your 
opinion. What should you think of a man who 
would rescue that little girl from the hands of 
the bloodthirsty wretches who would as soon 
give a thousand pounds for her dead as alive ?” 

“TI should say that he was the right sort. I 
should think——” 

“Stop a minute. What would be your opinion 
of a man who had sworn to protect that little 
girl with his life—to fight to his last gasp for 
her? To kill her rather than that they should 
take her from him?” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 185). 


it now?" he repeated, 





Courtine is the poetry of life, and marriage is the 
prose; and the practical point is, not to let the 
poetry spoil one’s appetite for the prose. 

AAD crawled into a sugar hogshead, and his 
firat exclamation was, “Oh, for a thousand 
tongues |” 

A MAN with one idea is like a pedler who has 
invested all his capital in one kind of perfumery, 
jand then insists on holding it to everybody's 

nose. 

An old nos captain says, “ Lying is like trying to 
hide in a fog; if you move about you're in danger 
of bumping against the truth, and as eoon as the fog 
of falsehood blows off, you’re gone anyhow.” 

CaRLYLE says that a man who has been only a 
little educated and then addled by conceit, is like an 
egg that has been but a little sat on by a hen and 
then deserted; it is spoilt for hatching, and for 


Icarus soared eo near the sun that the tar on his 

wings melted, and he fell to the earth. He is the 

first person spoken of in history as having been 
and feathered. 

A PERSON complained to Doctor Franklin of 

having been insulted by one who called him a 


scoundrel. ‘Ah !” replied the doctor, and what did 
youcall him?” “Why,” said he, “TI called him a 
scoundrel too.” “Well,” resumed Franklin, “I 


presume you both spoke the truth.” 

AN attorney brought an immense bill to a lady 
for some business he done for her. The lady, 
to whom he had once paid his addresses, murmure 
at the charges. “Madam,” replied the limb of the 
law, ‘I wanted to convince you that my profession 
is lucrative, and that I should not have been a bad 
match.” 

A Scnoorsor being asked to define the word “ad- 
mission,” said it meant sixpence. ‘‘ Sixpence!” 
echoed the schoolmaster; “ what sort of definition 
do you call that?” “ I don’t know,” sulkily replied 
the boy, ‘but I’m sure it says so on the bill at the 
show in the fair.” “ Yes,” aaid another boy, ‘ and 
children half price.” 

“ MAKE you a coat, sir ?” said a suspicious tailor, 
to a suspected customer. “ Oh, yes, sir, with the 
greatest pleasure. There, just stand in that posi- 
tion, please, and look right upon that board, while I 
take your measure.” Customer reads the boazd: 
“Terms, cash.” 

A Man said to another—“ Which is the heaviest, 
a quart of rum or a quart of water?” “Rum, most 
assuredly, for I saw a man who weighs two hundred 
pounds staggering under a quart of rum, when he 
would have carried a gallon of water with ease.” 

Many of our city tradesmen having signs in their 
windows, “ Selking at leas than cost,” and others of 
a similar nature, one more enterprising trader has 
outdone them by the following :—“ Selling at cost— 
apd more, too.” 

Dressing AND SHAVING.—Two sailors went into 
a cheap restaurant and called for dinner. The land- 
lady set before them a piece of boiled pork, which 
had not been properly singed, many long hairs ad- 
hering toit. “Jack,” said he, to his companion, 

“T cannot stomach this pork; why, the irs are 

half as thick and long as acable.” ‘“ You may eat 

away, gentlemen,” said the landlady ; “I can assure 

you it is good meat, for I dressed it mygelf.” “Did 

you 80, mistress?” said the other sailor. “I wish 
you had shaved it yourself.” 
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— 
CHAPTER X. 
ILCHRIST and Rolland, two | 
-| powerful Scottish nobles, | 


gave the invaders such a 
warm reception that they 
were glad to retreat and 
conclude a truce by which it 
was agreed that the English 
—_— should retain Northumberland 
as long as William the Lion remained a ner, 
but that Huntingdon and Cumberland should be 
left in the free possesssion of the Scots. 

But the complete derangement of the whole 
system of government, caused by the king's 
absence, induced the Scottish nobility to accede 
to the most exorbitant demands made by Henry 
in order to secure the release of William the 
Lion. 

Henry, on his part, was fully prepared to take 
every advantage of the fortunate position in 
which he found himself. 

He had the effrontery to stipulate not only 
that William should do homage to him for the 
possessions he held in England, but that he 
should acknowledge him his liege man, and do 
homage for his kingdom of Scotlartd. 

A treaty to this effect was concluded at Falaise, 
in December, 1174, and the Scottish monarch, 
after giving fifteen hostages, and delivering up 
the four castles of Berwick, Roxburgh, Edin- 
burgh, and Stirling, was released, and returned 
to his own land. 

Not long after this, Gilchrist, the Thane 
before mentioned, in a fit of passion, killed his 
wife, who was sister to the king. 

For this deed he was summoned to stand his 
trial, but as he did not appear at the appointed 
time and place, he was outlawed, and all his 
possessions confiscated to the state. 

Also about this time the castle of Edinburgh 
was restored to Scotland by a treaty, in which it 
was also stipulated that neither country should 
harbour the enemics of the other. 

Gilchrist, who had taken refuge in England, 
was compelled to fly from that country, and 
return to hie own in disguise, where he wandered 
about from place to place, in fear of being be- 
trayed into the hands of justice, suffering, in 
the meantime, the greatest privations, i 

The king, while returnimg, on one occasion, 
from an expedition against the robbers who 
infested a portion of his dominions, was mct on 
the road by three men dressed as peasants, who, 
although dressed in rags, and presenting a most 
wretched appearance, seemed superior to the 
common rustics. , 

The fact that thcy endeavoured to avoid te 
cognition excited some suspicion. 

Accordingly they were arrested 
before the king, who demanded— 

“ What are your namcs and the nature of your 
occupations ?” 

The eldest of the three came forward, and 
threw himself on his knees at the king's fee 
carefully hiding his face. : 

“We are men of many sorrows,” said he, “aé 
our appearance will show; and, for my own 

art, 1am not sorry to be brought before the 

ing that he may judge me.” 

“Speak on !” replied the monarch. 

“I once,” continued the man, possessed 
wealth and lands; and often with my good 
aword have I stood against the encmy in defence 
of my country.” 

« How comes it, then, that now thou art n0 
better than a beggar? interrupted the king 
rather sharply. ak 

“T married a daughter of the myal line © 
Fergus ; she was faithless to me, and I slew 
her.” é 

Then, lifting up his face towards the king, the 
supplicant continued— Rags 

“Behold in me the hushand of your sister ! 

He afterwards related in eloquent, but oir 
ful, language all the sufferings and privation 
he had endured since pentence of the outlawry 


e bronght 
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had been proclaimed him; at the same| which he secured to himeclf certain favourable | after the death of his father, William the 
time advancing his claims upon the king for the | conditions, and the goodwill of John—whatever | Lion. 








2 he had rendered against the enemies of | that might be worth. The early part of his reign was disturbed by a 
his country. This was nearly the last act of his long and | pretender to the throne, who landed in Moray 
Touched with compassion, and remembering | prosperous reign. (having come from Ireland). 
the former splendour He was, however, 
as well as the brave ‘ met by the troops 


deeds Gilchrist had 
formerly done, the 
king commanded 
him to rise from the 
ground, restored him 
to his former honour 
and dignity, and re- 
céived him into his 
friendship as before. 

In the year 1190, 
Richard the Lion- 
Hearted succeeded 
his father on the 
English throne, and, 
being about to start 
on his famous expe- 
dition to the Holy 
Land, was desirous, 
for many reasons, of 
an amicable under- 
standing with the 
Sister kingdom. 
Above all things, he 
desired that during 
his absence Eng- 
land should have a 
friendly neighbour, 
and to facilitate his 
departure he needed 
money. 

So Richard the 
Lion - Hearted in- 
vited William the 


under the Earl of 
Ross, defeated and 
slain, his head_ being 
afterwards presented 
to the young mo- 
narch. 

The aggressive 
spirit of King John 
led him to attempt 
to take advantage of 
the youth of Alex- 
ander. On the other 
hand, the tyranny of 
the English monarch 
induced the northern 
barons to enter into 
a league with the 
Scottish king against 
him. 

As an inducement 
to join them, the 
discontented barons 
held out to Alex- 
ander hopes of the 
recovery of all those 
northern districts 
which had in former 
times been attached 
to Scotland. 

So the young 
monarch _convoked 
an assembly of the 
estates of his king- 


Si eo 





Lion to an interview . dom, in which he 
at the fine old cathe- MEETING OF KING WILLIAM AND THE OUTLAWS, confirmed all the 
dral of Canterbury, princely acts and 


and a friendly treaty was entered into between He died at Stirling on the 4th of December, | wise laws of his father; then, heading his 
the two monarchs, and, for the stipulated sum | 1214, at the ripe age of seventy-two, having | troops, he crossed the Tweed, and laid unsuc- 
of ten thousand marks (equal to one hundred | occupied the throne of Scotland during the | cessful siege to the castle of Norham. 


thousand pounds in the present day) Richard | changing events of forty-eight years; distin-| In retaliation, King John marched to the 





agreed to renounce the preposterous claims of | guished alike for his justice in peace and his |north inthe year 1216, and after laying waste 
his father. chivalry in war, he repressed the tyrannical ' thecounties of York and Northumberland, crossed 

The treaty of Falaise the Tweed ; he treated the 
was thus reversed, and the = inhabitants of the Low- 


kingdom of Scotland re- 
stored to its former con- 
dition. 

William displayed his 
good feeling and gratitude 
on this occasion by com- 
manding his brother Da- 
vid, who had been created 
Earl of Huntingdon, to 
accompany the Royal 
Crusader to Palestine. 
Nor did he afterwards 
forget the benefits Richard 
had conferred upon his 
kingdom, for at a later 
period, when Richard was 
captive im a German 
stronghold, William ad- 
vanced two thousand 
marks towards his ransom, 
and never was there so 
good a feeling between 
the two countries as at 
this time. 

These friendly relations 
enabled William to devote 
the whole of his abilities 
to the internal administra- 
tion of his kingdom, and 
he successfully battled 
against the turbulent 


lands with terrible bar- 
barity, and burnt the 
towns of Dunbar and 
Haddington. 

But in perpetrating 
these savage acts, he cut 
off supplies from his own 
forces, and in a short time, 
for want of provisions, 
was compelled to retreat 
into his own country. 

Ruthless savage as he 
was, he could not retire 
without making his name 
more odious, by burning 
the noble priory of Col- 
dringham and the town of 
Berwick, 

These savage acts 
aroused a- spirit of re- 
venge in the hearts of his 
adversaries. 

Alexander soon after- 
wards entered England 
again with his troops, and 
with fire and sword, laid 
waste the northern pro- 
vinces, exacting full and 
ample atonement for all 
the injuries and barbari- 
ties that had been com- 





spirit of some of his mitted in Scotland. 

powerful nobles, by which INTERVIEW BETWEEN KING WILLIAM AND RICHARD CQ@UR DE LEON. These hostilities were 

he secured peace and brought to an end by the 

prosperity to his subjects of all grades, customs of his powerful barons, and promoted|death of King John and the accession of 
On the accession of King John to the throne | the welfare of his humbler subjects. Henry III. 


of England, in 1199, some misunderstanding! William was surnamed “the Lion,” in conse- Peace was once more restored between the 

took place, which threatened at one time to quence of his being the first who adopted a| two kingdoms, and in 1221 Alexander married 

lead to serious consequences; but they were representation of that animal as the armorial | Joan, the sister of the English king. 

amicably adjusted through the mediations of , bearings of Scotland. (To be continued, Commenced in No. 184.) 

the barons of both countries. Alexander II. was but seventeen years of age 
William, however, for the sake of peace, con- | when he ras crowned King of Scotland. 

sented to pay the English king a large sum by | The ceremony took place at Sconce, the day| A Provp man is a fool in fermentation, 
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MONMOUTH; 
OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALB. 
By the Author of “ Gites EVERGREEN,” “ FRED 
FROLIC,” &0. 
ae 


CHAPTER XVIII.—(continued.) 


N receipt of this munificent promise, the 
soldier made a low bow, and said, 
“Thank you, colonel. Any orders, 


colonel ?” 
“Nothing at present.” 

The sergeant saluted and quitted the apart- 
ment, when Kirke suddenly relapsed into his 
former reflective attitude and his restleas walk 
from corner to corner of the room. 

“The witch's blue eyes have enthralled me,” 
he muttered, as he strode more quickly across 
the floor. ‘Curse her pretty looks and her 
snowy neck. Curses—I, Ritke, who have had my 
pick of all the beauties of Algiers and Tanis— 
that I should be caught like a bird in a limed 

crossed 


bush. Fool |” 

And, slapping his forehead sharply, he 

his hands behind his back, and stood in the 
mudale of the room, gazing vacantly at the 
floor. 
“T might have brought her with me, but that 
the young rebel angered me with his hot-blooded 
taunts,” he continued, in a less excited tone, and 
walking with slower steps across the room. 
“Curse this spell! the witchery of her looks 
eats into my flesh.” 

And he grasped his arms with his strong 
fingers as if he would tear some deadly poison 
out of his very blood. 

“Shall I sound to horse, return, and bear her 
off in triumph ?” 

And he half turned with extended arm, as if 
to reach the door, and then stood for a moment. 
irresolute and motionless. 

“Pshaw ! the timid fool has fled ere this. Can 
I forget her shrinking form when she met my 
fiery gaze? Eternal torments light on the 
traitor whose audacious tongue robbed me of 
such a prize! He dies!” he exclaimed, with 
sudden vehemence, then, clenching his hands, 
and raising them aloft, he continued, as he 
8 d with savage passion. “Yes, he dics! 
Though all the saints in heaven came down and 
begged for mercy, by my eternal hopes, he dies! 
he dics |” 

And the ominous words seemed to hiss out of 
his white and vengeful lips. 

“Yes,” he continued, in a calmer, but more 
intensely savage, tone, “he shall feel in the 
prolonged aponice of death a taste of that 
torment her beauty and his haughty words are 
now giving me.” 

Then, sinking heavily into a chair, he added, 
in accents of self reproach— 

“Lost! for ever lost! Fool, that I should let 
her slip through my very fingers |” 

So complete, so absolute was Kirke’s 
perturbation, so overpowering his smouldering 
passion, that the hardencd ruffian covered his 
face with his hands, and, twining his fingers in 
his hair, dropped his head and hands upon his 
knees, 

“ How now, sergeant?” he asked, carclessly, 
as the new provost-marshal entered the room 
with the customary salute. 

‘A person wants to see you, colonel.” 

“ Who is it?” 

“A woman, colonel.” 

“A woman! and what the devil does the old 
crone want with me?” 

» Wouldn't say her business, colonel ; but it’s 
& yonng woman.” 

Young, is she?” Kirke asked, carelessly. 

“Yes, colonel, and uncommon pretty, too; 
and with such eyes!_ Oh !——” 

“Why, sergeant, I took you for a sensible 
man |" 

*Coloncl,” and the provost spoke low, and 
took a step nearer his officer. “It—it’s the 
young rebel’s sister, Miss Damer !”” 

“My God! Delivered into my hands!" 

With dilated eyes and clenched fingers, Kirke 
sprang from his scat, and, with working features, 
like a modern Ajax defying the lightning, gazed 


“ Will you see the lady, colonel ?” 

“Will I! Ha, ha, ha! yes, yes! 
you, provost, in your ear.” 

“All right, colonel!” replied the sergeant, 
after listening to the few whispered words of 
his officer, “all right !” 

“More lights there! What hot lights I say! 
Show the lady in, sergeant.” 


And hark 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


THE rising sun was shedding a ruddy glow on 
wood, and hill, and mead, and streaking all the 
upper sky with belts of red and purple, while 
on the slowly-pacing troopers, the sentries of 
the lonely farm, the level beams played over 
helmet and cuirass, dyeing their steel panoply 
into burnished gold. 

“The sun is up ; you will keep your oath. We 
must be gone.” 

The speaker, a pale but lovely girl, pointed to 
the light, but averted her head from the man 
she addressed. 

“Tf I must so soon lose thy sweet society, 
tarry, I pray, another hour, only an hour,” 
replied Kirke, speaking with dissembling ten- 
dernees, and trying to take the girl’s hand, 

“Remember your oath, your awful oath !” 
the girl cried, as she drew shudderingly back. 
“My brother, at sunrise, to be given to me free, 
to take back free. Your oath, Colonel Kirke, 
your oath !” 

“I never break an oath, and this oath I have 
kept. I said your brother should be free, and 
you should de; together at sunrise.” 

“Tis past the hour.” 

“You are impatient, lady ; but come and see. 
Judge for yourself.” 

Striding to the window, he flung back the 
curtains with one hand, as, pointing with the 
other, he added, with a brutal laugh— 

“Behold! Do you recognise the traitor ?” 

With a dread sickness at her heart, the girl 
pressed her hands to her side, and slowly ap- 
proached the window. 

Stirred by the gentle breath of morning, the 
leaves of the giant chesnut swept the glass. 

Attracted by the faint, rustling noise, the girl 
looked up, and then, for an instant of time, she 
stood with her gaze fixed and motionless, 

On the horizontal limb of the chesnut, the 
branch to which the trooper had referred as a 
natural gibbet, and within a dozen feet of the 
window, hung the lifeless body of a youth, a 
rebel gentleman. 

With dilated eyes, parted lips, and convulsed 
features, the girl glowly turned her head towards 
Kirke, as if for question or confirmation. 

But encountering the fiendish laugh on the 
butcher's face, she pealed forth a shrick so shrill 
and terrible that the hardened ruffian staggered 
back in amazement, 

Shriek on shrick, in wild succession, rang 
with distracting cadence through the house. 

Then, with a faint gurgling sound, the tall, 
beautiful form sank slowly to the floor. 


“ Here, colonel,” replied the provost, entering 
the room. 
“ Cut down her brother ; give the girl the rebel, 


and let her go.” 

“ Directly, colonel. Come, Miss, if you 
please.” 

And the sergeant knelt by the girl, intending 
to help her to rise. 


“An express from Albemarle, by Heaven !” 
cried Kirke, opening the window, as an officer, 
on a foaming horse, galloped up to the house, 

“Colonel,” cried the provost, eagerly, as Kirke 
was about to leap from the window. 

“Well, what now ?” 

“Colonel, I—~I——” 

“ Fool! what is it?” 

“She is dead |” * 

“So much the better !"" 

And Kirke sprang to the ground. 

“ How now; you have ridden hard. What 
news? Your despatches,” he demanded of a 


* The above horrible incident is strictly true, and is only 
one among the many atrocious crimes of which the monster 





frowningly upwards, 


Kirke was guilty. 


young officer, who was leaning on the shoulder 
of his panting horse. 

“T left so quickly, and have ridden so hard, 
colonel, thatthe duke had no time for more than 
@ verbal message.” 

“Well, it’s nature?” Kirke asked, somewhat 
impatiently. i 

“Late last night the duke received reliable 
intelligence from the rebel quarters that Mon- 
mouth was to march at daylight to attack our 

ition.” 

“At last! Hal ha! Then we may now hope 
for a little honest work,” and Kirke laughed 
contemptuously. 

“ The cross roads are narrow, steep, and diffi. 
cult for guns or baggage, and the duke thinks 
they cannot reach our camp before three in the 

oon.” 

“Probably not. What next?” 

“ He directs that you should march ixstantly, 
with every available man.” 

“Ah! this smells of battle.” 

“That, when within three miles of our out- 
posts, you place two squadrons under my con- 
duct, to be led by a detour to the duke's aid, 
while you, colonel——” 

“ Aye—now, then, quick.” 

«Fall on Monmouth’'s flank or rear, or wherever 
you think you can do him most harm and injury. 

ou are in this to act aolely as you think best.” 

“To horse! sound trumpet and to horse!" 
cried Kirke, waking up the silence of the place 
with his loud and threatening voice. “Sound 
to horse {” 

Two men instantly rushed from an adjacent 

lodge, and, putting their trumpets to their lips, 
blew, in opposite directions, startling notes of 
alarm. 
Springing on his charger, which was led 
prancing to his side, Kirke motioned the officer 
from Albemarle to accompany him, and, attended 
by about a dozen troopers, and the trumpets 
sounding the assembly, rode slowly into the 
wood. ‘ 


For about ten minutes there was a confused 
noise of neighing horses, rattling scabbards, and 
jingling harness, as the rest of the troop accou- 
tred themselves and their steeds, and rode after 
their leader. 

As the last trooper disappeared under the leafy 
shade of the overhanging trees, a silence as pro- 
found as death fell on the lone farm-house and 
the surrounding scenery. 

Half an hour might have elapsed from the de- 
parture of Kirke. 

When the solitude seemed most found, & 
side door was cautiously opened, and four men 
crept slowly and stealthily from the house. 

After listening for a few moments, they pro- 
ceeded to the front, and stood for a short time 
under the straight branch of the great chemut. 

No one spoke, though the brain of each was 
busy with thoughts, and their hearts bumed 
with wishes they dared not utter. 

Their eyes, however, were fixed with a deep 
and earnest grief on the rigid form that lay 0 
calm and motionless at their feet. 

Though swarth and disfigured byathe desth 
agony, the features of the young rebel were 
eminently handsome, and well harmonised with 
the graceful contour of his manly figure. 

At a sign from the farmer, two men moved 
silently to the fect of the col while the 
others took their place at its head. 

Gently and almost affectionately the farmer 
laid the arms across the chest, and then, stoop- 
ing all together, they raised the stiffened body 
from the ground. ot 

The front door was opened by the farmer's 
wife and her maids, and passing these, the men, 
treading lightly and in perfect silence, ente! i. 
the great room, where another corpse, 80 whi 
and beautiful, was laid out on the floor. the 

Beside the sister they laid the body of 
brother she had died to save, both 60 young 
and so marvelously alike in form and featur 

Then, placing a pillow beneath the heat a 
each, the women spread a sheet over the 
bodies. a all 

When the curtains had been drawn, 4D the 
were creeping noiselessly from the room ty 
farmer for the first time broke the silence 
saying, in a husky voice: the stem. 





“Saw down that bough close te 
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and tuen saddle the black mare. Go! All of 
you!” 


Mournfally and silently they obeyed him, and 
then, when left alone in the darkened room, the 


farmer dropped on hie knees, and clasping his 


bands, raised them almost fiercely above the 

For a few minutes he prayed with devout, 
with passionate earnestness. 

What the mature of that supplication was no 
man ever knew. 

A distant flare of trumpets cut the muttered 
prayer short, and the man, wiping his forehcad, 
rose, and silently left the dead in their loneli- 
ness. 

On a eommon, some half-mile from the farm- 
house, Kirke and his escort halted, while the 
iunreters again blared out the shrill note of 


Suddenly from every and glade of the 
surrounding woods ae out mounted 


troopess in twos and threes, and then in 
lengthened files. 
« 


fil 
fazike up the drums and cymbals, and let iene 


the laggards hear,”’ cried Kirke, as the band of 
the regiment formed near their colonel. 


A Siitetirring march was instantly strack 
ike companies were being formed, and 
oficers sede to and fro with their muster rolls, 

Al the time stragglers eame galloping up 
apace from every quarter. 

At length the regiment was formed, and the 
adjutant having reported all present, Kirke 
galloped down the lines and through the dif- 
""Satisfed vith th th 

i wit! eir he gave the 
order to march. Be gh ies 

About the same time that Kirke gave the 
order to “ march !” from the south, the advanced 
guard of Monmouth’s force defiled slowly from 

le west. 


80 badly organised was Monmouth’s force, 
and so defective all his arrangements, that, 
though with nearly ten hours’ notice of his 
intention to march at daybreak, it was six 
o'clock before the van of his army had moved 
from Taunton. 

From that town to where the Duke of Albe- 
marie with his army lay waiting for the rebels, 
was only fifteen miles. 

From the lone farm-house where Colonel 
Kirke and his tender Lambs had s0 lately enacted 
another of his tragedies, up to the duke’s front, 
Was just twenty miles. 

Considering that the Lambs were all astride 
of strong, well-fed horses, and that one-half of 
Monmouth’s army was mounted on equally well 
appointed animals, the distance to the scene of 

was comparatively short. 

An ordinary person might have thought that 
either Kirke or Monmouth might have reached 
his destination by mid-day, ar two in the after- 
noon at the latest. 

The cross roads, however, from Taunton were 
narrow and so impassable for dust that, at noon, 
Monmouth was obliged to call a halt for an 
hour's rest, still some seven miles from the 
enemy. 

Such had been the haste with which Kirke 
had sounded to horse, that his men had neither 
time to pillage the people, on whom they had 
been billeted, of their provisions, but, worse 
than all, had neglected to empty the farm corn 
chests for the benefit of their horses, 

Anxious to keep his horses fresh and unblown 
for action, Kirke had proceeded at a walk, till, 
Teaching the bank of a small rivulet about noon, 
he called a halt. 


“Dismount ! Pass the word, major, to slacken 


e horses’ girths, let them wet their mouths! 


and have a feed of corn ; at the same time, bid 
© men have their dinners.” 

And Kirke dismounted, and flung his reins to 
& trooper, 

“Their dinners, colonel!” replied the officer 
addressed, leaning over his saddle, for Kirke had 
sctched himself on the green sward by the 

am. 


“Yes; they may take the hour for bait now ; 
many of them will never want another dinner, 
and they may as well enjoy their last meal in 
comfort. 


And, with one of his brutal laughs, Kirke 


turned on his side, and began throwing pebbles 
at a trout he had discovered under the shade of 
some water lilies, 

“Well, what’s the matter now, major?” he 
demanded, as the officer returned, and the trout 
darted away from his last missile into deeper 
obscurity. 

“ Bad news, colonel. The men have neither 
provender for the horses or food for thengnelyes,” 
replied the officer. 

“Curse them! they deserve to go without. 
, May they rot with hunger!” Kirke oried, 
sionately, as he sat up to look at the speaker. 
“ Had any one sworn it to me, I wouldn't have 
pevered my Lambe could have been euch infernal 

Y 

“ What's to be done, colonel? The men have 
had nothing to eat since last night.” 

“ Let them starve, the brutes! They deserve 
; it. Curse them ; they'll look sharper next time. 

Tm glad glad of it—ha, ha!" : 

And the colonel gave way to a savage 


“But the horses, colonel ; there’s not a blade 
of grass here, and their mouths are full of dust,” 
remonstrated the major. 

Zorn ont azar. parties in all @irectians to 
sweep every house high and low, sweep off every- 
thing. Quick! and see they eeturn soon.” 

The major turned his horse, and galleped seray 
to see the order executed. 

“Do you know this part of the country? Are 
, there many good farms about?” Kirke asked, 
, turning to the young officer who had arrived 
from Albemarle. 

“Ido, colonel, and regret to say it is very 

poorly populated, and there are but few home- 
| steads between us and the duke's army.” 
So true was this repert that, theugh repeated 
| parties were sent out to scour the country, it was 
nearly six hours from the time of the halt before, 
witb scanty rations of dry bread and sour cider, 
; the Lambs were able to resume their march. 

Monmouth had so completely Jaid this part of 
the country under contribution a day or two 
before for the maintenance of what he called 
| the royal army. 

So that the unfortunate farmers had really 
\ nothing to be robbed of when Kirke’s Lambs 
‘ made their levy. 

From equally grave but different reasons, the 
Duke of Monmouth’s force was delayed on its 
march, and did not reach Albemarle’s entrench- 
ments till the duek of the evening. 


The men and horses were so fatigued with the 
hot day, and the tediousness of their monotonous 
march, that Lord Grey decided to postpone the 
action till the morrow. 

Accordingly, the two armies bivouacked for 
the night in sight of each other. 

Sir Arthur Kingsley, who had the command 
and safe custody of the army for the night, with 
his nephew at his side, and at the head of his 
own troop, paraded the camp every hour. 

In looking after the sentries and patrols, and 
in trying to pierce the gloom of the night to 
discover what the enemy was about, the worthy 
baronet busied himself till past midnight. 

“My lord,” cried Sir Arthur, entering Lord 
Grey’s pavilion about one in the morning, “I 
thought your lordship gave out that Albemarle 
was destitute of horse?” 

“ Four thousand infantry and a score or so of 
staff and ficld officers was his utmost force,” re- 
plied Lord Grey, coldly, half rising from his 
couch. 

“My lord, I am not satisfied. There is an 
unusual stir and motion in the enemy's camp, 
and I can hear the tread and jingle of heavy 
armed cavalry.” 

“It is a pity you cannot see as well as hear,” 
replied the general, with a sneer. 

“ My lord——” 

“Don't trouble yourself, Sir Arthur—all is 
right. Allow me to finish my short nap. In 
two hours we shall be in the saddle, and then 

“ And then, my lord?” 

“We shall sce for ourselves.” 

Laying back on his couch, he resigned himself 
to sleep, while, with a flushed face and a chafed 
temper, Sir Arthur Kingsley returned to his 

uty. 








CHAPTER XX. 


THE CAVALRY ACTION—KIRKE FINDS HIMSELF 
IN A NEW POSITION. 


“Ts there a bridge at hand, my lord, or must 
we ford the river?” asked Monmouth, as, 
mounted on his white charger, and dressed in 
the half armour of the period, he reined up by a 
small river and turned to his officers. 

“There is a bridge, I hear, your majesty, lower 
down the stream, but as the enemy has probably 
defended that with his guns, I would——” 
Lord Grey replied, a little diffidently. 

“ Would what, my lord?” 

Monmouth spoke suddenly, with a tone and 
lank that scemed to imply a doubt of his general 
clearness of observation. 

“ Simply advise your majesty to delay till the 
fog that now obscures the other bank clears off, 
and unmasks the foe,” replied Lord Grey, bend- 
ing on his saddle, and looking timidly up into 
the bright, clear eyes of his leader. 

“ What is the time?” 

«But just struck four, your majesty. The 
ist is lifting now.” 

“T think it is,” Monmouth rejoined, lookin; 
at the white wreaths that, like a curtain, seem 
slewly moving back from the river. 

“We can then,” resumed Lord Grey, speaking 
with his usual confidence, “asgail the foe by 
bridge and river with a force that nothing can 
withstand.” 

“T trast a0.” 

“I will lead the assault myself, your 
majesty.” 

“We will see,” the duke replied, reflectively. 

“ How now ! who is this? a spy or a friend?” 

As he spoke a man in the garb of a labourer, 
covered with mud and moisture, rose from & 
ditch at Monmonth's side. 

“No spy, your majesty, but a devoted fol- 
lower,” the stranger said, in a tone and accent 
that belied his dress. 

Kneeling at the duke’s feet, he produced a 
letter. 

“From Charles Damer!” cried the duke, 
looking at the writing. “When was this 
written ?” 

“ About one o'clock this morning.” 

“ How long have you been here?” 

“About two hours, your majesty; I had to 
ford the river ; one of Kirke’s troopers pursued 
me to the brink.” 

Without answering, Monmouth opened the 
letter, and, with knitted brows, read the con- 
tents, while a shade of doubt and mistrust stole 
over that generally bright and open face. 

“Oh, your grace !” so began the letter, which 
Monmouth perused in gloomy silence, “why 
were you not here sooner—only yesterday— 
and four thousand men, with their arms and 
munitions, would have gone over to you in a 
body ?” 

‘onmouth’s open hand fell with a heavy blow 
on his thigh at this passage, but, recovering his 
composure, he read on— 

“ Albemarle, afraid to trust his men, has at 
the last moment disarmed and disbanded his 
entire force. 

“The disorganised companies are now tramp- 
ing past to their homes, while waggons piled 
with arms, escorted by some of Kirke’s horse, 
are galloping back to Winchester.” 

“Fool! Oh that I should have——” 

What more Monmouth muttered was unheard 
by the stranger at his horse's head, for he seemed 
again engrossed in his letter. 


“The duke has thrown up his commission, and 
fled to London. For Heaven’s sake, strike an 
early and sudden blow, somewhere—anywhere | 
Faversham’s on the move. Beware of D——. 

“ And, till death, 
“Ever yours devotedly, 
«Cc. D.” 


As Monmouth finished the perusal of his 
letter, he partly turned his head, and holding 
out his arm towards Lord Grey, said, with a 
sligkt tone of acrimony— 

“ Read that, my lord ; it is a sharp homily on 
the virtues of procrastination.” 

And he put the letter into Grey’s hand. 

“TI do not understand your majesty.” 

Monmouth interrupted the general's reply by 
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a loud and ringing laugh, as he turned in his 
saddle and pointed across the river. 

The white mist that had hung like a curtain 
over all the opposite bank had passed away 
without Jeaving trace, and for some three 
miles the open landscape basked in the morning 
sun. 

Here and there the dying ashes of a watch- 
fire might have been traced along the ground, 
with a few broken boughs and branches, and 
now and then a barked tree met the eye, while 
strewn far and near lay fragments of discarded 
accoutrements, picket stakes, broken glass, and 
all the unsi| htly debris of an encampment. 

“Ha, ha ill you charge now, my lord? 
The bird, you see, has flown.’ 

And, with another hearty laugh, the duke 
again pointed sarcastically to the littered ground 
beyond the river. 

“You look sad, Sir Arthur,” he observed, 
turning with a smile to the baronet. 

“To confess the trath, I am grieved, your 
majesty, that we should have nothing to show 
for our dusty march—not even a scratch,” replied 
Sir Arthur, a little testily. 

“So am I, my worthy friend and stout old 
soldier. I am grieved to the heart.” 

“ Never mind, your majesty,” cried Sir Arthur, 
cheerily. “We musn't allow such a thing to 
occur again.” 

“ Good friend, I'll take care it shall not,” and 
Monmouth laid his hand kindly on the baronet’s 
arm. 

“ How now ; what is this?” cried the old man, 
wheeling round, as a distant, but lond flourish 
of trampets was heard. 

“Tis Kirke, your majesty. I know his defiant 
blast,” exclaimed Arthur, turning quickly round, 
and unfurling his standard. 

“Captain Kingsley, if this, as I doubt not, is 
indeed Kirke, I request, nay, I command, you to 
remain with me,” Monmouth replied, as the 
earth shook with the heavy tramp of rushing 
horses, 

“But, your majesty——”" began Arthur, im- 
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nately, as, at the other end of the common, | death to the butchers |" cried Colonel Craven 


bodies of horse were seen approaching. 

“No more, Kingsley.” 

Turning to Stanley, the duke added— 

“Now do your devoire, Captain Stanley. Sir 
Arthur, you may join, for your battle-cry, I know, 
will confirm him in the belief that his frightful 
echeme succeeded. Colonel Craven.” 

“Here, your majesty.” 

“To you I entrust this action. Give Stanley 
a foremost pinee: Away !” 

In less than five minutes four squadrons of 
horee were fronted to meet the approaching 
enemy ; Colonel Craven on the right, Captain 
Stanley in the centre, and Sir Arthur and his 
retainers on the left. 

The rest of Monmouth’s army, horee and foot, 
were drawn up in compact masses behind, to 
witness this unexpected cavalry duel. 

On thundcring came Kirke’s glittering 
squadrons in three close lines, like living waves 
of steel, shaking the ground beneath them like 
an earthquake. 

“Charge!” shouted Colonel Craven. 

And four hundred horses dashed forward like 
a thunderbolt. 

The shock of the two bodies, as they met 
about five hundred yards from Monmouth, was 
awful, and the clamour for a time deafening. 

So headstrong and resistless was the charge 
of Monmouth’s horse, that Stanley's troop fairly 
broke through Kirke's lines, and cut his regiment 
into two. 

Then began a hand-to-hand action, probably 
unparalleled in the annals of cavalry exploits. 

word against sword, man against man. 

Even the horses took part in the ferocious 
encounter, and seizing each other's manes and 
shoulders, bit and tore their antagonists like 
maddened tigers. 

“Revenge, my lads, revenge! Think of 
Upnor and vengeance!” shouted Sir Arthur 
from the midst of the mélée, dealing thrust and 
blow like a youth. 

“Down with the accursed Lambs! Death— 


from the opposite wing, and driving his horse 
into the very thick of the fight. 

“Long live the king! Crush the traitor, 
Monmouth! Down with the rebels !” rose with 
equal vehemence from Kirke and his party. 

Though the fight had yet scarce lasted five 
minutes, the field already showed fearfal 
evidences of its intensity. , 

The ground was strewn with dead and dying, 
riderless horses tore frantically about, while 
others dragged thcir helpless masters by the 
stirrup, and at every plunge mangling the body 
with maddened hoofs, . 

“TI received a letter early this morning, Captain 
Kingsley,” observed Monmouth, calmly survcy- 
ing the havoc of the field. 

At the same time, laying his hand on the neck 
of Arthur's horse, as if to check the young man’s 
impatience to join his uncle in the battle. 

“A letter from old Squire Damer, of Luton 
Hall. Do you mark me, Captain Kingsley T 

“Yes, your majesty ; what of young Damer? 
He was to have joined us yesterday.” 

“Both the old man's children are dead, 
Kingsley,” resumed Monmouth. “The letter 18 
so full of atrocity that I cannot trust myself to 
tell you more.” 

“Dead! Sydney and Charlotte dead !” 

“T am, therefore, so determined to take yonder 
miscreant alire,” and he pointed to the raging 
combatants, “that I would not risk the chance 
of capturing Kirke even to please you, Captaim 
Kingsley.” 

“Bay no more, your majesty. 1 will be 
obedient and patient.” 

And Arthur once more smoothed his raffled 
brow, and sat contentedly by the duke’s side, 
surveying the hotly disputed field. 

So infuriated had both sides become that ll 
party cries had ceased, and the only sounds 
rose above the crack of carbines and the . 
steel were the piercing screams of eome dying 
horae. 

(To be continued. Commenced in Mo, 184.) 
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“‘THE BODY HAS BEEN FOUND,’ SAID THE DWARF.” 


THE KING'S JESTER; 
B, 


THE FORTUNES OF REGINALD RABY. 


4 Story of the First Lord Mayor's Day. 
Bythe Author of “RUNAWAY ROB,” “TOM LESTER'S 
Leaacy,” &c. 


——. 
CHAPTER VI.—(continued.) 

<=5jHE Jew did not look more 
pleased than his daughter, 
but their manifest uneasiness 
had no effect on the royal 
visitor. 

“T knew not that so much 
loveliness existed beyond the 
limits of the Court circle,” 
e said Prince John, with a look 
that deepened the colour upon the cheeks of the 
beautiful Jewess, 

“Your highness condescends to flatter me,” 
the returned, resuming her seat, as the prince 
seated himself upon a luxurious sofa. 

“Nay, that were impossible!” exclaimed 
John, his admiration growing into a passion as 
he gazed upon her. 

“Your highness uses language to which the 

‘ughters of Israel are unaccustomed,” observed 

anassch, with visible uneasiness in his tone 
and manner. 

“You should bring her to Court, Master 

‘anasseh,” gaid the prince. 

To Court, said your highness?” rejoined the 
Jew, “Would you have me expose your high- 
ness to the displeasure of the nobles, and my 
daughter to a charge of sorcery !” 

e emphatic tone in which he spoke was well 

culated to warn the prince against the passion 

Which he seemed disposed to indulge, and which 
Zillah’s charms were adapted to inspire. 

The saints forbid !" said John, sighing as he 
Tose, with the flush of passion fading from his 
Sountenance, “ Farewell, lady. Forget not my 
busineds, Master Manaseeh, In three days, 
Temember,” 





A 


“In three days the money shall be ready for 
your highness’s acceptance, and the acknowledg- 
ment for your signature,” responded the Jew, as 
he followed the prince to the outer door. 

As soon as he had bowed him out, he hastened 
to release our hero from the closet. 

“ You have trusted the Jew, and spoken kindly 
to him,” said he. “Continue to do so, young 
sir, and you may find a friend in time of need 
in Manasseh, the money-lender of Aldgate.” 

Reginald pressed his hand, and hurried to- 
wards Bishopsgate, where stood the mansion of 
Sir Walter Crosby. 

* * * * * 

As hour after hour wore away without the 
return of our hero to Fynes’ House, his absence 
began to cause some anxiety to the servants, 
with whom he was a general favourite, and 
especially to Puck, the elfin page. 

This singular boy, whose attachment to his 
young master seemed akin to the romantic de- 
votion of a lover to his mistress, went often to 
the windows, and strained his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the city, and each time retired sighiug, 
murmuring to himself— F 

“Will he never come?” 

“Ought not search to be made for the young 
master?” he at length said to the steward. 

“ Where should we search, boy ?” returned the 
steward, shrugging his shoulders. “ Perhaps my 
Lord Montford has persuaded him to stay there 
on account of the fog, and the lateness of the 
hour, or he may have gone to Crosby Hall, and 
be abiding there.” 

“That is true,” observed Puck ; “but he did 
not intend to stay away, and I cannot help think- 
ing that he is in some danger.” 

“Oh, I hope not, Puck,” returned the steward, 
wrinkling his brow into an expression of doubt 
and perplexity. “There is danger, it is true, in 
his being abroad at this hour, and I wish he was 
here ; but let us hope for the best.” 

Puck did hope: but his fears increased until 
they became intolerable, and he lighted a torch, 
and set out alone to search for the young master, 


whose continued absence caused him so much 
anxiety. 

With his nerves strung toa high pitch of ex- 
citement by his doubts and fears, he almost ran 
towards the city, skipping over bushes and pools. 
of water with the greatest agility, and waving 
his torch over his head until he looked likea 
human embodiment of the phenomenon familiarly 
known as Will-o’-the- Wisp. 





CHAPTER VII. 
PUCK’S ADVENTURES IN THE FOG. 


Mook-GaTE reached, he struck into the narrow 
streets on the north side of West Chepe, and, 
emerging into that great of traffic near the 
old Gothic cathedral, descended the decline of a 
crooked lane towards Blackfriars. 

The streets were at that hour deserted by all 
save the drunken brawlers who reeled homewards. 
from taverns of ill repute, describing lines of 
many curves upon the sloppy pavement, and the 
civic guardians of the night, who perambulated 
the streets, armed with long staves, to one end of 
which a ball set with spikes’ was attached by a 
short chain, 

Avoiding the former, and exchanging a “ good- 
night ” with the latter, who turned to gaze after 
the elfin form that flitted past them into the 
obscurity of the fog, Puck hurried on to Mont- 
ford House. 

There were lights moving about in the 
mansion, and his impatient summons brought 
to the door Lord Montford’s dwarfish confidant, 
Master Barnaby. 

“Is my young master here?” inquired the 
page, half shrinking from the goggle eyes with 
which his brother dwarf regarded him from under 
his brows, 

“Pray who may your young master be, my 
little man ?” inquired Barnaby, staring at him. 

“ Master Reginald Raby,” replied Puck. 

“He has been here, but has been gone a long 
time,” said Barnaby. “He did not stay ten 
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minutes, 
House 2" 

“ Alas, no !" returned the page, in whose mild 
brown eyes the tears began to gather. 
can have become of him?” 


Has he not returned to Fynes’| time he had reached the drinking fountain- 


then called the conduit—he was out of breath. 
“TI have saved that lock of hair though,” he 


“What | murmured, in a tone of self-congratulation, as 


he paused to refresh himself with a draught o/ 


“Do not cry, my little man,” said Barnaby, | water. 


in a jeering 
you know.” 
“What do you mean?” exclaimed the page, 


tone. “He isnot your sweetheart, 


Then he walked quickly on towards Bishops- 
te, and had just reached Crosby Hall when he 
rd rapid footsteps coming from the direction 


the quick colour flushing his usually pale cheeks, | of Leadenhall Street. 


as he glanced 
“ Why, you bl 
“What a pity you are not one! 


ly at his fellow dwarf. 


Before his summons had brought any of the 


likea girl,” rejoined Barnaby. | servants of Sir Walter Crosby to the door, the 
You would have |footsteps ceased, and the light of his torch fell 


made a nice little wife for me, my pretty page.” | upon the handsome countenance of Reginald 


The remark increased the boy's confusion, and 
with it his resentment. 


Raby. 
“My dear young master!" exelaimed Puck, 


His colour changed several times in a minute, | his pale and anxious countenance brightening 
and he turned away from the door, but paused | with joy at the recognition. 


upon the second step of the flight by which the 
portal of Montford House was ap ed. 
“Did Master Raby say where he was going 


“ Puck !” ejaculated our hero, with a look of 
SE. 
“Your poor little Puck,” said the tiny page ; 


when he left here?” he inquired, with averted |“I have been seeking you, for I could not rest 


countenance, 
“Never a word,” 
malicious grin. 


with @ 


until I knew that you were safe.” 
“Faithful little Puck!” responded Reginald, 


replied Berna! 
“ Perhaps he ne alin into] patting the boy on the head, “I am safe now, 


the Fleet, and been earrefl into the Thames, | and you must come in with me.” 


and drowned.” 


‘With the staunch friend of his uncle he had a 


“Merciful Heaven!” ejacalated Puck, clasp- | long conference, and, by Sir Walter's advice, he 


ing his hands. 


remained at Crosby Hall, with the intention of 


‘ut, hearing a low chuckle from the puckered | taking up his abode there for the next few 


lips of 
and exclaim 

“ You odious little wretch! You say 6o only 
from malice and devilishness.” 

Then he bounded off into the fog, waving his 


Bamaby, he glanced quickly towards him, | yeage. 





CHAPTER VII. 
FOUND DROWNED. 


torch above his head, and retraced his way|BEGINALD was on his way to the Tower to 
towards St. Paul's, leaving Barnaby at the door, | communicate to the regent what he had heard 


rabbing his 
whilst a diabo! 
countenance. 


bony hands one over the other, |and seen at the “Two Shipmen,” when he 
grin contorted his sallow | encountered on Tower Hill a crowd of persons 


surrounding a litter formed of hurdles, w 


n 
Puck had reached St. Paul’s, when, as he|which was placed some object covered with a 


skipped over the puddles that reflected the 
yellow light of his torch, he heard voices and 
footsteps coming towards him, and in a few. 
minutes was confronted with two meanly- 
dressed men of most repulsive aspect. 

“ Hollo !” exclaimed one, as Puck endeavoured 
to avoid them. “What Hop-o’-my-thumb have 
we heref Stay, my dainty page, and show us 
what zou have got in your pouch.” 

Puck dashed past the man, and sped swiftly 
towards Chepe ; but the man’s longer legs over- 
took him the next minute. 

“Let me go!” he exclaimed, as the man 
seized him by the arm. “I have not a penny 
in my pocket to reward you for the trouble of 
robbing me.” 

‘Oh, it is no trouble, my little man,” returned 
the thief, holding him while his companion 
turned out the contents of the boy’s pocket. 

“What is this? A love token, I will go bail,” 
said the other, as he drew forth a lock of light 
brown hair, tied with a blue ribbon. 

“Nay, you shall not have that!” exclaimed 
Puck, snatching it from him, while his face 
glowed in the flickering light of the torch. 

“He has got something concealed in his 
jerkin,” observed the lef who held him. 
“Tear it open, Miles,” 

Before the robber's fingers had touched his 
jerkin, the page had snatched from his sleeve a 
tiny dagger, the fine point of which the next 
moment pierced the marauder’s arm, and 
caused him to draw back with a cry of pain. 

His associate in crime released the page's 
right arm in order to wrest the dagger from 
him, but, before he could do so, Puck wriggled 
himself out of his grasp, and, wounding his arm 
with the tiny weapon as he attempted to scize 
him again, ran off once more. 

“ May the foul fiend carry off the little imp!” 
exclaimed the robber ; “he has drawn my blood 

with that little bodkin of his.” 

“ And mine,” said the other. “And we have 
got nothing for our pains. But we must not 
linger here, for I hear the watch approaching.” 

The two thieves dived into a dark and narrow 
court on the north side of the cathedral close, 
and had disappeared before the watchmen, 
though more active than the “ Charlies” of some 
centuries later, had reached the spot. 

Puck had, in the meantime, ran into Chepe, 
securing the ribbon and lock of hair as he ran. 

Poor little Puck could not run far, and by the 


cloak, and carried by four men, some of whom 
were aailors and others watermen. 

Impelled by the curiosity of his age, he pushed 
his way into the crowd, and perceived the 
dwarf, Barnaby, walking before the litter, 
alternately wiping his goggle eyes and wringing 
his large bony hands. 

The cloak which was thrown over the litter 
did not prevent the outlines of a human form 
from being distinguishable, and upon this our 
hero's eyes were immediately rivetted. 

“What is this, Barnaby?” said he, in an 
excited manner. 

The dwarf, who had not seen him approach, 
started at the sound of his voice, and, after 
gazing at him a moment as if he had risen from 
the grave, rubbed his eyes to assure himself that 
he was awake, and gazed at him again. 

“Master Raby!” said he, with an air of 
bewilderment. 

“‘ Aye, Barnaby,” returned Reginald. “Why, 
re look at me as if I was a ghost. What has 

jappened, man ?” 

“Oh, Master Raby!” said the dwarf, wiping 
his eyes, and exhibiting the most ludicrous facial 





contortions. “My poor master |” 

“ My cousin Montford !” exclaimed our hero, 
raising the cloak that covered the litter, and dis- 
covering the corpse of a well-dressed man, ‘of 
middle age, dark complexioned, and with fea- 
tures indicative of strong passions and an 
energetic will. 

The dark hair was dripping water, and the 
mulberry-coloured doublet was wet and mud- 
soiled. 

“Drowned, Master Raby,” exclaimed the 
dwarf, in a smothered voice. “I came out this 
morning to learn what had become of him, and 
from information which I received at a tavern 
nigh Belin’s-gate, where I expected to hear 
tidings of him, I went towards Ratcliffe, and 
found a crowd around a corpse which these 
watermen had found in the river, and towed 
ashore at the stern of their boat.” 

“Can he have commited suicide?” 
Reginald, in a self-communing tone. 

The dwarf shook his head violently. 

“ My lord would not have done that,” said he. 
“No, Master Raby, the poor noble has been lost 
in the fog of last night. He must have tried to 
reach some ship lying in the river, in which to 
escape to Dunkirk or Dieppe, and been upset in 


said 





the darkness, or perhaps dashed against the 


starlings of the bridge by the force of the 
tide.” 

“No warrant can touch him now, Barnaby,” 
observed Reginald, as he covered the corpse 
again ; “and with the dead their secrets may be 
buried,” he added, with a significent look at the 
dwarf. 

Barnaby cast 8 quick inquiring glance upon 
our hero's countenance, as if toread therein how 
much, if anything, the youth knew of his cousin's 
machinations against him. 

He could detect, however, no more than the 

bability that Reginald alluded to Lord Mont- 
Ford's participation in the conspiracy. 

“Proceed with your burden to Montford 
House,” continued Reginald. 

The blue-jerkined bearers were about to move 
onward in direction of Thames Street, when 
Master Godfrey, the King’s Jester, pushed his 
way through the crowd that stood around the 
piers and, with excited countenance, came up to 
them. 

“ Whet is this I hear?” he exclaimed. “Lord 
Montford found drowned in the river |” 

He raised the cloak, and gazed earnestly upon 
the face of the dead man. 

“Dead!” he murmured. “Dead! Then 1 
‘am but balf revenged !” 

“What would you have more ?” inquired our 
hero, surprised equally by his emotion and the 
vindictiveness exhibited in his remark. 

“T would have had him hanged and gibbeted !” 
replied the Jester, with startling vehemence of 
tone and manner. ‘I would have had the crows 
pick out his eyes, and his bones whiten in the 
irons that encircled them until they dropped to 

ieees, and were ground to dust at the gibbet’s 

Yr 

“What wrong had he done you?” inquired 
Reginald, shuddering at the man’s vehemence, 
and the ghastly picture which his imagination 


conjured d ap. 

“'T hated him, and I had good reason for my 
hatred,” returned the Jester, whose voice had 
become hoarse with excitement. 

“You!” exclaimed the dwarf, whose features 
were distorted with rage, as he lifted his goggle 
eyes to the countenance of the Jester. “What 
could there be in common between the noble 
‘Lord Montford and a fellow kept to crack jokes 
for the amusement of the Court ?” 

“The common feelings of humanity,” replied 
the Jester; “other men can love and hate, feel 
joy or grief, as well as Lord Montford.” 

“You, a parasite of Prince John! a cowardly 
loon who deserted his patron in the face of 
danger !” continued the dwarf, gasping with 
passion, ae 

“ Have a care, my little man, or your insignifi 
cance will not protect you from my angef,’ re 
tumed the Jester, his brow reddening at the 
dwarf’s taunts. 

With a shrick of rage Barnaby sprang upward 
and would have grasved the Jester by the throst, 
but the latter put out his hand and cast his 
assailant from him into the mud. 

The dwarf rose, pale and trembling with ex 
citement, and would again have flown at the 
Jester’s throat, had not our hero sei 


arm. . 

“ Hold, Barnaby,” said he, “ this violence beside 
your master’s corpse is unseemly.” 

Master Godfrey, desiring to avoid an encounter 
with so diminutive a specimen of humanity asthe 
dwarf, turned upon his heel, and walked away 2 
the direction of the Tower. i 

Barnaby glared at our hero for a moment 8 
he would have resented his interference by 
transferring his rage to him ; but better thoughts 
seemed to prevail, and he allowed himself to 
pacified. 

The melancholy cortege which he Jed ther 
moved towards Thames Street, and our hero 
followed in the footsteps of the King’s Jester 

Entering the precincts of the formidable ‘ 
tress by the postern gate, he crossed the ee 
bridge, and presented himself at the great ant 
door, the keys of which were held by the 
two giants. shop 

“T must have instant speech of the bi 
regent,” said he, “Tbe 





“Softly, young sir,” returned Gog. oF 
bishop regent is not to be seen at this hom 
by every 'prentice boy who desires an aucich' 
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“You shall be taught better manners; if you 
put not a bridle on your tongue, Master Gog,” 
exclaimed Reginald, colouring with anger. “I 
am the nephew of Sir John Fynes, and I have 
that to say which closely concerns the state.” 

“Is the Thames on fire, or are the 'prentice 
boys of the city plottin, 
conduit in West epe !” inquired Gog, in a 
jeering tone. 


Along the water-side he proceeded eastward 
until he reached Duck’s Foot Lane. 

There he paused before a house which had 
been for some time shut up, and which had in 
consequence a gloomy and neglected appearance, 
which the display, since the previous day, of 
sli; 


tt degree improved. 


e dwarf’s summons brought to the dingy 


A richly-dressed man, whose arms were bound 
behind him, rode between two stalwart men-at- 
arms, preceded and followed by other soldiers, 
in command of whom was a captain of the royal 
troops. 

A crowd of idle artizans and street boys, such, 


treason round the | curtains at some of the windows had only in a/ with a difference of costume, as may be seen at 


the present day when some offender is being 
taken to the station-house by the police, formed 


“Thou malapert knave !” exclaimed Reginald, | door a little elderly woman, with grimy hands|a supplementary and irregular escort on the 


in an indi, 
pertinence ?”” 

“Keep off ! keep off !" said the giant, draw- 
ing back a pace, and interposing his halberd. 

“What is this altercation about?” said an 
officer, 
door. 

Gog looked confused, and our hero availed 
himself of his hesitation to etep forward and 
address the officer. 

“Ihave a communication of the utmost im- 
portance to make to the bishop regent,” said he. 
- What is your name, young sir?” inquired the 
olicer, 

“ Reginald Raby,” he repli, adding, “nephew 
of Sir John Fynes, who was yestcriay basely 
murdered.” 

“And the communication which you have to 
make relates to affairs of state?” said the 
officer. 

“Tt does.” 

“Follow me, then.” 

The officer turned down a long corridor, fol- 
lowed by our hero ; and after ascending a flight 
of stairs, and traversing another passage, entered 
an ante-room, in which three or four gaily- 
attired pages were chatting before a blasing fire, 
while a priest stood motionless in a corner with 
bis eyes bent upon the floor. 

“Is my lord of Ely engaged ?” said the officer, 
addressing one of the pages. 

The priest looked up for a moment, and 
glanced towards our hero, and the page replied 
in the negative, 

“Inform him, then, that Master Raby desires 
an audience on a matéer of importance to the 
state,” said the officer. 

The page quitted the Toom, and returned in 
tir moments, signing to our hero to follow 


He opened a door, lifted a heavy curtain hang 
onthe inner side to exclude the draught, and 
ushered our hero into the presence of the famous 
William Longchamps, Bishop of Ely, whom King 
Richard had nominated regent of the kingdom 
daring his absence. 

The bishop, who was a fine-looking man in the 
Prime of life, was sitting in an arm-chair of 
carved oak, robed in a loose tunic of white 
Ynen, confined at the waist by a girdle of 
crimson silk. 

To him Reginald related the circumstances 
under which he became a prisoner at the “ Two 
Shipmen,” and the treasonable conversation 
Which he had there overheard. 

The regent listened attentively, and when the 
Youth had concluded complimented him on his 
‘oyalty and patriotism. 

These discontented nobles and knights would 
sell the kingdom to Philip of France,” said he, 

if they could exercise authority in his name ; 

t their treasonable designe were not unknown 
to me, and, though the chief conspirator has 
Cseaped, there are some who might be made 
shorter by a head with advantage to the state.” 
t In the course of the day warrants were issued 
or the arrest of Sir William Blount and others, 
Te before night they were all lodged in the 


ant tone. “What means this im- 


who at that moment opened an inner 


CHAPTER Ix. 
MASTER FLAMBARD., 


ae corpse which had that morning beén taken 
Tom the river near the hamlet of Ratcliffe had 
in the meantime been conveyed to Montford 
Ouse, and information given to the coroner. 

‘arnaby, the dwarf, who was loud in his 
{tpressions of grief, saw the corpse deposited in 
a chamber, the curtains drawn closely, and wax- 
lights placed in sconces that projected from the 
ee walls, and then he quitted the 


and a face sour by nature and dirty by contact 
with fingers which seemed to have been recently 
employed in picking up coals and raking to- 
gether cinders. 

4 “Is Master Flambard disengaged?” said the 

“He is in his room, and alone,” replied the 
woman, surveying the strange-looking specimen 
of humanity with a curious look. 

‘‘T must see him,” said he, pushing past her. 
“And get rid of your habit of staring at his 
visitors, if you would not be dismissed from his 
service,” he paused to add. 

He ascended the stairs with a peculiar gait, 
the consequence of the shortness of his legs, 
which made the movement resemble that of a 
child, and entered an apartment which seemed 
to have been hastily furnished from the stores 
of the neighbouring dealers in second-hand 
farniture. 

Upon a carved oak chair a sin; 
individual was sitting before the 
slippered feet upon a stool. 

His long, white hair fell around a dark-com- 
plexioned visage, the lines of which indicated at 
once restlessness and energy, and a pair of fierce 
dark eyes shone under bushy brows, which Time 
had not yet robbed of their original blackness, 
though the long beard was as white as the flow- 
ing locks that fell over a long woollen robe 
reaching nearly to his feet, and confined at the 
waist by a girdle. 

“ Well?” exclaimed this strange-looking man, 
looking up quickly as the dwarf entered, and 
speaking in a sharp, impatient tone. 

“The body has been found,” returned Bar- 
naby, doffing his cap, and remaining standing. 

“Is it sure ?” inquired the new tenant of the 
gloomy old house. “ Has it been recognized as 
Lord Montford’s by any who knew him?” 

“The identity must indisputable,” replied 
the dwarf. ‘“ As the men who found it, assisted 
| by some sailors, were carrying it to Montford 
. House they were met on Tower Hill by Master 
Reginald Raby.” 

“Reginald Raby!” exclaimed Master Flam- 
bard, with a start of surprise. “Are you sure 
that it was he!” 

“Ia it likely that I should have been mistaken 
in the youth ?” returned Barnaby. 

“Well, no,” said Master Flambard, with a 
puzzled expression upon his dark visage, and his 
eyes resting upon the floor, ‘“ But it is strange 
that he should be on Tower Hill this morning, 
when last night he was——But no matter. I 
will think of that presently. Do you say that 
jhe recognized the corpse as that of Lord Mont- 
ford?” 

‘ “ He did,” replied the dwarf, with a chuckle, 
“And not only he, for Master Godfrey, the 
King’s Jester, was passing, and he also recog- 
nised the body.” 

A singular expression passed over the counte- 
nance of Master Flambard, but he made no 
remark. 

“80 young Raby was on Tower Hill ?” he ob- 
served, after a pause, 

“Going towards the postern-gate of the 
Tower,” rejoined the dwarf. 

“Hal” exclaimed Master Flambard, with a 
start. “Saw you whether he entered the 
Tower ?” 

“TI kept my eye upon him until he disappeared 
through the gate,” replied Barnaby. 

“This must be seen to,” said Flambard, look- 
ing thoughtfully into the fire. “It may be too 
late to prevent some mischief he may have done, 
but not for revenge, nor to secure the Fynes 
estate to the heir that will be forthcoming when 
occasion shall serve.” 

A confused murmur in the street below, ac- 
companied by the trampling of many feet, drew 
the attention of both Flambard and the dwarf 
to the window. 


--looking 
, with his 





flanks and in the rear. 

“Sir William Blount!” exclaimed Master 
Flambard, as he recognised the prisoner. “ And 
they are taking him to the Tower. This must 
be the work of that infernal boy |” 

“Let him smart for it, good master,” said the 
dwarf, in an excited manner. “Should the 
knight confess, and——” 

“That is past remedy, Bemaby’ said Master 
Flambard. “But the lad must be looked after, * 
nevertheless.” m Ae 

“Yes, yes,” responded the dwarf, rubbing his 
large, bony hands, and looking eagerly at the 
old gentleman. 

“You must find out Black Will, and Hal the 
Hammerman,” continued the latter, “and tell 
them that the lad from the place where 
they left him last night, and must be secured 


“Yes, master,” returned Barnaby ; “I will be 
off at once.” 

“Stay,” exclaimed Master Flambard, as the 
dwart was about to hurry away. “You must 
find out whether he is still at Fynes' House. He 
may have left, you know.” 

“That will be easy to discover,” said the 
dwarf, who, in addition to his zeal for whatever 
he deemed the interests of Lord Montford, 
whose mantle seemed to have fallen upon Master 
Flambard, was actuated by an innate malice to- 
wards all others. “Master Raby does not sus- 
pect me, and, if he did, I should find means of 
ascertaining where he is.” 

“Go, then, Barnaby,” said the old man. 
“ Find out where the lad is, and then put the 
Sons of the Night upon hie track. They are not 
to kill him, mind, but to place him in a more 
secure prison than before, aud then to let you 
know where he is.” 

“ Reckon it done,” exclaimed the dwarf, with 
malicious glee, and, in another moment, he was 
| descending the stairs with an awkward gait, 
| between a skip and a shamble. 

Along Thames Street he proceeded eastward, 
and, passing through Belin’s-gate, paused before 
the sombre-looking tavern which stood a little 
beyond, partly upon the shore, and partly, as 
before described, upon piles driven into the bed 


of the river. 

Scrambling upon a window-sill, the dwarf 
looked over a dirty curtain into a dark, low- 
ceiled room, in which a score of amphibious- 
looking men were drinking around narrow oaken 
tables. 

The river thieves and smugglers, as most of 
the men were, suspended their conversation at 
sight of this unexpected and uncouth appari- 
tion. 

One of them recognised Barnaby, and, on per- 
ceiving that he was beckoned, rose from the 
settle on which he was sitting, and quitted the 


room, . 

The dwarf then l down. 

“ How now, Master Barnaby?” said the man, 
coming from the tavern. 

“The whelp has escaped,” replied the dwarf. 
You did not do your work well, Hal.” 

“It was not our fault, Master Barnaby,” said 
the kidnapper, in a half-growling, half-deprecat- 
ing tone. “The caravel had dropped down the 
river, and——” 

“T know all about it,” said Barnaby, inter- 
rupting him. “The boy must be better secured 
next time. You and Will must meet me ai 
sundown at the ‘Boar's Head,’ in East Chepe 
where I will tell you where he is to be found." 

“But who are we to look to for the gilt ?” 
said the ruffian. “Lord Montford being 
dead——” 

“There is earnest money,” said the dwarf, 
placing a few marks in the man’s hand. ‘“ You 
shall be paid for what you do, never fear, if you 
are content to accept me as your paymaster.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 191.) 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. | from an 
——_ hundred 


No. XXIII—EDWARD OF LANCASTER, 


PRINCE OF WALES. 


DWARD, the heir of the unfor- 
tunate Henry VI, and Mar- 
garet of Anjou, the most 
vigorous and warlike woman 
who ever shared the throne 
of a King of England, was 
born at his father's palace of 
Westminster, on the 14th of 
October, 1468. 

Edward’s father was more of a monk than a 
monarch. 

This in itself was a most unfortunate circum- 
stance, and one most unfavourable to the pros- 

pec of his son and heir succeeding to the 
hrone in the troublous times of the Wars of 

the Roses. 

The English people had not yet forgotten that 
Henry IV., Edward’s great grandfather, was an 
usul 
York, the lineal descendant of Edward III, 
was a most potent rival to a feeble but loveable 
being, like the father of our hero. 

Even the very stupendous mental powers of 
Edward's mother were more of a hindrance than 
a help to his fortunes, 

She unfortunately united to that intellectual 
eminence and natural capacity for rule, an 
amount of pride and arrogance that alienated 
the subjects of her husband. 

‘What was more, she was a near kinswoman 
of the French king, and she was not unreason- 
ably regarded as the cause of a somewhat hu- 
miliating peace, by which everything that had 
‘yeen gained at Agincourt was ignominiously 





resigned. 

She was emphatically described by the English 
asthe “Foreign Woman.” And in that offen- 
sive epithet was expressed, with a peculiar degree 
of venomons concentration, that strong antipathy 


and Richard Plantagenet, Duke of | D 


elevated situation, where he saw three 
a of his father’s best knights bite the 
ust. 


At Wakefield Green, shortly afterwards, his 
mother having taken her boy through the 
counties of the border to stir up by his presence 
and exquisite beauty his father’s subjects of the 
north, he had the satisfaction of seeing a still 
more disastrous rout inflicted upon the Yorkists 
by his own loyal supporters, 

His father, who had been for some time a 
captive in the hands of his foes, was restored to 
liberty after this great success of the Red Rose. 
The Prince of Wales, who had now reached the 
age of eight, received knighthood at the hands 
of his sire, on the occasion of their gladsome in- 
terview. 

Yet again did the fortunes of war dash for the 
time all the hopes of the Lancastrians, and the 
indomitable queen, accompanied by her son, 

roceeded to France to solicit aid from her 
insman, the subtle Louis XI., who is so admir- 
ably pourtrayed in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Quentin 
urward.”” 
When she carried the prince to the French 
coast, the crafty Louis declared that he was 
too poor and perplexed to interfere in their 
affairs. 
Five hundred men, however, were levied in 


the joint names of the mother and child; andj 


Sir Peter de Brezé, a captain of renown, whom 
her beauty had inspired with a chivalrous devo- 
tion, was released from prison on condition of 
conducting her little army to England. 

Again were the attempts to restore their 
fortunes by the dauntless queen and her boy— 
who was now beginning to take that active 
share at once in the counsels and the achieve- 
ments of warfare which his growing years justi- 
fied—dashed remoreelessly to the ground. 

Flying once more, in the wildest regions of 
the Cheviots, from an entirely successful foe, 
they were set upon by robbers, and stripped of 
every coin, jewel, and trinket which they pos- 


to aliens allicd with the royal family that has | sessed. 


undeviatingly characterized the English people 
from the times of the Saxons down to the very 
days when these words are written and read. 

Few princes, then, ever came into that world 
which is so full of ial perils for all princes, 
to meet a larger more ample share of them, 
than Prince Edward. 

Born on St. Edward’s Day, the prince was, in 
due season, baptised by the name of Edward, 
which, from the time of the Confessor down- 
ward, had been always dear to the people of 
England, and which had been rendered still 
more glorious by the two greatest kings of the 
Plantagenet race—Edward I. and Edward III. 

During the earliest period of his childhood his 


father suffered from euch an aberration of intel- | 
lect, that the Duke of York, as the nearest ! 


relative of the royal blood, was made protector 
of the kingdom. 

Under this arrangement, we can easily imagine 
the alarm as to her son’s rights from which the 
queen suffered. 

As easily can we conceive her joy when her 
husband, recovered his sanity, for the first time 
recognised his infant son, and re-assumed the 
active exercise of the prerogatives of the 
crown. : 

But ere he had many weeks sullenly returned 
to the ranks of private citizenship, the Duke of 
York finally threw off the mask of loyalty, and de- 
finitely commenced that sanguinary struggle in 
which nine-tenths of the ancient noble houses of 
England became extinguished, and which was 
not terminated until the fight of Bosworth Field 
was fought and won, a quarter of a century after- 


wi 

It_is no part of our present task to recite this 
hundred times repeated tale, but only to select 
the incidents which specially associated Prince 
Edward with the incidents of its pro; ion. 

When he was only three years old, his mather, 
in order to enlist national sympathies in his 
cause, carried him on a progress through his 
earldom of Chester, and other northern counties, 
where he was ever greeted with enthusiasm by 
the populace. 

A year or two later, the heir of England, 
though still too young to take the slightest part 
in the war, witnessed the battle of Northampton, 


Rambling piteously h the desert waste, 
thus harried of their all, they suddenly perceived 
one of the robbers again approaching em with 
a naked sword in his hand. 

His intent was only too obvious, Margaret, 
in her extremity, with a sudden inspiration, and, 
as her only hope of the salvation of her boy, 
sppeaied to the man’s finer feelings, suddenly 
said— 

“ Here, my friend, I commit to your care the 
safety of your king's son.” 

The effect was magical. The outlaw's 
humanity was touched, his generosity excited. 
He fell on his knee and did homage. 

He then led the way to his rude hut, where 
his wife, to the best of her means, attended to 
the necessities of the noble, but distraught, fugi- 
tives. 

Nothing distinguished and adorned the life 
of this prince so much as the manner of his 
leaving it. 

At Tewkesbury, where the “ Bloody Meadow” 
still designates to the visitor the site of the 
battle and carnage, was the last expiring attempt 
made by the followers of Prince Edward against 
his Yorkist namesake, the fourth English king 
of that renowned name. 

It was on the 4th of May, 1471, when the 
Lancastrian chiefs set their ranks in order. 

The Boy Prince of Wales, riding along the 
lines, encouraged the adherents of the Red 
Rose to do their duty against the approaching 
foe. 

But ere long the issue was only too clear. 
Crook-back Ri |, the brother of the Yorkist 
king, with his boar's head crest, appeared within 
the Lancastrian lines. 

Edward IV. quickly followed; the conflict 
became a rout, and the shepherds, looking down 
from the Cotswold Hills, shuddered as they 
witnessed the slaughter in the vale. 

The prince was made prisoner, and conducted 
to a house where the savage King Edward was 
testing after his victory. 

“ What brought you here?” asked the king. 

“To recover my father's crown and my own 





Tights,” was the instant, defiant reply. 
Never could the cause of the Red Rose die 
while such n prince breathed. So Edward 













savagely struck the face of the disarmed boy| 
of twelve years old with his gauntlet. 

His two brothers rushed upon him and! 
despatched him with their swords, and the 
king's servants completed the hideous murder. 

The gory corpee was interred in the abbey 
church of Tewkesbury. 

_ No regal ceremony was observed on the 
sion. 

Only a small slab indicates the spot wl 
repose the ashes of that noble and brave boy, 
who was by turns the ho) the hero, and th 
victim of the cause of the Red Bose of the Hot 
of Lancaster. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 168.) 
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Some people assert that they have seen a hore 
draw, a bell pull,'a lump of ooal smokz, a pail ra, # 
bun-dance, and a wheel-torite. 

“Tn. give that girl a piece of my mind!” o 
claimed a certain young fellow a while ago. B 
wouldn't,” replied his uncle, “ you've sone baer 

“Tama it ” said a ti rinter, WOO 
had been on & spree for a weak, ey os vt 
foreman, “you're a great gun, an ‘ 
you can "cobsider ourself dischar, + Well,” ssid 
typo, “then I better go off.” 

“WituiaM,” said a teacher to one of his pupils, 
“can you tell me why the sun rises in the oe 
“Don’t know, sir,” replied Waltiaga, © tit 
that the ’east makes everything ” ‘Teacher 
fainted. 

A Lawyer, in cross-examining a witness, asked 
him, among other questions, where he was on oO 
ticular day, to which he replied, “in company i! 
two friends.” “Friends !” exclaimed the lawyet, 
“two thieves, I suppose you mean.” “They 34} 
be #0,” replied the witness, “for they were 
lawyers!” or 

A Youxe lady who was employed in 
guard-chain for a gentlemen's watch, vu net 
what it was for. “A bell-rope, sir,” replied i 
“T acknowledge it is a belle-rope, rejoined find 
“and a pretty one, too, but I suspect we 
a beau attached to it when it is finished. : 

A CABIN-BOY on board a ship the captainof whist 
was a religious man, was called up to be ipped 
for some misdemeanour. Little Jack went orm 
and trembling, and said to the captain: Pra 2 
will you wait until I say my prayers?” | Jach 
was the stern reply. “ Well, ” re) ‘the 
looking up and smiling triumphantly, “Illssy 
when I get ashore !” ie 

In a very thin honse, an actress spoke rer7 
in communication to her lover. The actet, woefal 
benefit it happened to be, exclaimed with a re is 
humour— My dear, you may speak outj 
nobody to hear us.” 
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again our friends had assembled in their favourite 


pot. | 
A goodly muster, tooand, best of all, as they ! 


thought, a strange face 
among them. 
The stan; 


wes 
known to be Mr. Moles- 


LIFE OK A STRAM-BOAT. | 
On a lovely June 
morning the lace-like 
steamer “ Ocean Spray ” 
oe levee at New 
8, bound for 
Tnuisville, 
ly those who Ihave 
travelled on We 


ing chi 
Faber of Waterss 
In those days it was 
the rule to make passen- 
fist - 


greatly to 
g the tr the pleasure 


The “Boray swung around, headed up the 


whieh lashed fearlessly into the mad current 
Th flows 20 swiftly to the Gulf, ‘ 
thor eat discoursed sweet music, and those on 


‘aved a farewell and safe voyage. 
a © made good headway—all well and cheerful, 
ve one or two who had taken to their berths in 
we of bilious fever. 
en the boat arrived at Natchez a short, fat, 
mearemed man came aboard. _ oe 
fat little a fasey, loud-talking, little man, as all 
“vas armed with a neat, new carpet-bag, on 
Tish was fastened a large card, with the name 
ctor Job Grizzle” written in large letters. 
S ning as he got on the boat he inquired for the 
dignitary was, as a matter of course, up on 
pi burricane-deok watching the deck hands asthey 
off and took on freight. 
uDeetor Grizzle made his way up the steps and 
ers to the hurricane-deck, and inmediately ap- 
is is Capting Cissel, I persoom ?” said the, 
sector, extending his head and smiling condescend- 


% 
«4, +¢&—What's left of him,” replied the captain, 
c Wa ig his eyes off the deck hands below. 

cabin all, capting, what is the least you ask for a 

feaai Passage and the usual et setaris, as we pro- 

‘sional gentlemen say ?” 

“Tare do you want to get off ?” 
«eat depends on circamstances, capting.” 
‘e Went circumstances ?” - 
you see, capting, I want to know if you 

make deductions in certain cases ——” * 

€s, I understand now, 


We never dispute 





| your acquaintance; and that reminds me, my 
: | grandmother’s aunt was a Jones—raised in Ver- 
AxorHER sultry summer evening had come, and| mont—guess you didn’t know her—fine woman— 
| lived to be ninety-tew years old—lived long enough 








about such matters. The clerk will wait upon you 
at the office.” | 

The captain turned his attention to the hands, | 
and the doctor waddled down to the clerk's office. | 

The office, on a Western boat, is at the bow, 
forming the front end. 

On each side are the state-rooms, running the 
whole length of the boat. 

At the other end is the ladies’ sitting-room facing 
the clerk’s office. 

The doctor walked up to the office with as much 
dignity as a short-legged, fat-bodied man could, and | 
deposited his carpet-bag alongside of the clerk’s | 
register. 

The card was turned towards the clerk. 

“Hem !” said the doctor. 

“He—hem !” replied the clerk. 

“T am referred to you, Mr.—Mr.—your name has 
escaped me——” 

“Jones,” said the clerk, at the same time 
smiling. 

“Yes, ah, yes; Mr, Jones. 





I am glad to make 


to attend the wedding of her great-grandson. Wall, 
Mr. Jones, our obleeging capting intermated that 








“THB DOCTOR STUMBLED ; THE TRAVELLEB PITCHED OVER HIM.” 


I'd git the 


roper information consarning the 
amount of ‘ day ta 


lucur,’ as we professional gentle- 
men say, necessary to insure my safe transit to the 
beautiful city known as Louisville ; and, by-the-way, 
I ask your parding, Mr. Jones, fur not interdoocing 
myself—Doctor Job Grizzle, at your service.” 

“In other words, doctor, you want to know the 
fare to Louisville.” 

“Including, of course, state-room and the other e¢ 
setaris, a8 we professional gentlemen say.” 

The clerk immediately gave the desired informa- 
tion. 

“Perhaps I can pay all, or at least part of the fare, 
in‘attending the sink replied the doctor. 

“ That's another matter, doctor. We collect 
the fare on the entrance of the name upon our 
books. If you can honestly make any money 
while aboard, I have no objections—that is your 
yee good, Mr. J good,” sai 

. Jones—very ee id the 
doctor, as he paid his fare. ‘ By-the-way, Mr. 
Jones, I am professor of a very important and in- 
teresting practice, which tends to the edification, 
circumlocution, and physical development of the 
latent intellect of my Fellow-crittare, and I take this 
opportunity of asking permission to give a few ex- 
hibitions during the trip.” 

“You had better see the captain—Captain Cissel 
—doctor.” 

5 Wat res 3 I guess I had. He’s on the hurricane 
deck, I'll step up now.” 

“One moment, doctor, if you please,” said Jones, 
confidentially. “You had Better not interrupt the 
captain now, because he is busy, and—you needn’t 
mention it—he knocked a fool overboard one da; 
for bothering him while the hands were putting ot 





freight.” 


“ Hevinge ! 
at me.” 

The doctor took his key to his state-room, and 
went off with his baggage to put it in a secure 
place. 

In the meantime the deck hands got all the 
freight aboard, and, as a matter of course, the red- 
faced mates suspended swearing. 

Captain Cissel ordered the boat to move off, 

He moved along in the direction of the office, 
speaking to his acquaintances as he passed them, 
and bowing to the passengers who were strangers. 

As soon as the doctor saw him he made sail, with 
the intention of capturing him before he got mixed 
up in any business which might lead to knocking 
somebody overboard, and that somebody, Doctor 


I thought he looked very sinisterly 


ting—Capting Cissel ! I say, Capting 
cried the doctor, as the captain was about 
to disappear down the stairway leading to the 
boiler-deck. 

“T wonder what that infernal fool wants now,’ 
muttered the captain, as he stopped and turned 
around, 

The little man came waddling up, almost out of 
breath with fast walking and loud screaming. 

“ A word, if you please, capting. I have had a 
pleasant interview with our obleeging clerk, 
during which I inciden- 
tally mentioned the fact 
well known to millions 
of admiring and bene- 
fited fellow - crittera— 
that I am professor of 
@ most wonderful and 
exceedingly beautiful 
study for the develop- 
ment of the hypostatic 
hypnotism which per- 
meates the inner man; 
and my object in thus 
rudely intruding my 
humble self upon you st. 
this moment is to sak 
the favour——” 

“Well, Doctor Giz- 
zard——” 


“Doctor Job Grizzls 


“Well, Doctor Giz- 
zard, Blizard, or Griz- 
zle, tell me what you 
want.” 

“Thank you, capting 
—ha, ha, ml Excuse 
> my hilarity, but I was 





just coming to the p'int. 
'y object is to get your 
permission to give an 
exhibition in the cabin 
of my wonderful sci- 
ence.” 

«Well, I don’t seeany 
objection to such an ex- 
hibition, as it will enter- 
tain the passengers, But 
one thing, doctor, before I give my consent ; all pas- 
sengers must be permitted to see this exhibition, if 
they desire, without any extra compensation.” 

e doctor looked a little gloomy at this an- 
nouncement, but soon brightened up. 

“As you ‘Fronibte charging for the exhibition, 
can I have the privilege of passing a hat around 
and taking up a collection ?” 

“Certainly, if the passengers are informed that 
they can give or not give, just as they please.” 

“Thank you, capting ; thank you.” 

About two miles above Natchez the boat stopped 
and took on a passenger. 

Very few of the passengers went out to see why 
the boat stopped, and consequently it was some 
moments before they were informed. 

We were all sitting around in the cabin, variously 
employed, but at the same time watching the stair- 
way leading from the boiler-deck. 

We heard an unusual voice, and, of course, our 
curiosity was excited. 

Presently the new passenger came up the steps 
and walked briskly to the office, and to the polite 
clerk's question answered, in a loud, nasal voice :— 

“Sol cenkos i a < 

This singular-looking specimen of humanity ap- 
peared to be about six feet six inches high. _ 

He was very slim—hardly anything but skin and 
bones. 

He was dressed in snuff-coloured jacket and pants, 
with vest of same material, just a little longer than 
his jacket. 

His head was ornamented with a coonskin-cap, 
the tail preserved and hanging down on his 
shoulders. 

His ekin was very dark, apparently burnt by the 
sun, 
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His body, was very short, while his arms and his 
lege were long, lean, and dangling. 

‘is pants were about three inches too short at 
the feet, and failed to make the connection with his 
jacket by about five inches, 

His whole appearance was that of a man dressed 
in boy’s clothing. 

He paid his fare, and then turned around to the 
crowd, which had collected near the office to get a 
better view of him, 

He was not at all abashed by the gaze of the 
crowd around him, but appeared perfectly at his 


ease. 
His countenance indicated simplicity and good 


natare. 

“Wall, bhoys,” he said, loud enongh to be heard 
at the other end of the boat, “from Noo Orleens, I 
gee returnin’ hum, I reckon. Is anybody from 

je Yauk or Olean Pint ? I cum from up thar—ben 
to Arkinsaw lookin’ eout; on me way tuhum. I'm 
a hull team, includin’ dog an’ tar-bucket ; fit me 
wey through Arkinsaw; danced at all the frolics, 

“and kin jest beat any man that wears hair singin’ 
‘ Arkinsaw Traveller,’” 

“Yer all ight ole coonskin! Guess thar’s some 
Olean Pint boys heur as ’ll see yer through,” said a 
young man. 

“Gin usa meg yer bottle-lifter, young close- 
pin,” said the “Arkinsaw Traveller,” at the same 
time shaking the little man almost out of his boots. 

The wonder of the passengers at the appearance 
of the “Traveller” was only exceeded by the 
amazement created by his operations at the dinner, 
which soon followed. 


The only possible reason given that there was 
enough dinner for the passengers was that the rest 
were so occupied watching the “Traveller,” that 
they forgot to eat anything. 

e kept all the waiters on the boat running, and 
then it was difficult to keep him supplied. 

He never raised his eyes from his plate, but gave 
bis orders sufficiently lond to be heard all over the 


The negro waiters Grinned, winked at each other, 
and occasionally giggled when out of the reach of 
his long arms. 

He continued to eat until the waiters informed 
him that nothing else was cooked. 

He did get through at last, got up from the table, 
and deliberately let out the straps behind, which 
held up his pants in place of suspenders. 

After dinner, as the ngers were sitting 
sronnd the cabin, coruplen in various ways, a negro 
came through ringing a and requesting us to 
assemble Dene the ladies? abies vs if 

We all ol immediately, and were soon joined 
by Dr. Grizale. 7: _ 

We were not left in doubt about the object of 
our assembling. 

oy Gentlemen,” said ene cdocioe, = he stood on a 
chair, am i our oblee; cay 
to give an exhibition, free 7 eatis (whicl evar 
nothing), in this cabin, on condition that I have 
your consent. You are also to fix upon the length 
of time it shall continer. I beg permission to state, 
also, that he allows me ten minutes, after the close 
of the exhibition, to take up a collection. Of course 
it is understood that you are not required to give 
anything if you don’t choose ; but I hope you will all 
be so much entertained that everybody will choose.” 

“What is this exhibition?” asked one of the 


passengers. c 

“Yes, sir, I was about to remark, just at the 
moment you spoke, that the hull procedure is to 

reantepenultimate the cerebral and undulatory 
evelopment of the corporeal and psychological 
man.” 
“Wall,” said an “Olean Pint” man, “ which 
among us is named all that stuff? I know Si 
Collins, fur me an’ him worked the fore eend of our 
raft all the way deown from Olean Pint.” 

at oung friend,” replied the doctor, “I 
didn’t call the name of anybody. I meant only to 
describe the qualities of the physical and spiritual 
man. 

“TI weant tu know, if I agrees tu it, ef I’m 
‘bleeged tu put a dime in the hat when you takes 
up the c'lection? Ef it means that, you can count 
me eout.” 

“‘ Jahossefat !” exclaimed a Pithole Oreek rafts- 
man. “I jist heurn that the doctor can pert a 
spell on 'em an’ make um dew jist wat he likes. I 
thinks yer had better refuse, far he may pick our 
pockets.” 

“Never mind, boys,” said Squire McLean, an 
old riverman, well known from Wheeling to New 
Orleans; “Captain Cissel tells me that this gen- 
tleman, Doctor Grizzle, is a professor of Mcsmer- 
ism, and Iam _excecdingly anxious to witness this 
exhibition. Now, I will see that the thing is done 
all right, Provided you consent to the doctor's 
}toporition.” 


After some little consultation it was agreed that | 
the exhibition should take place. 

As eoon as it was so decided, the servants and 
waiters, under the direction of Doctor Grizzle, put 
things in order. c 

Chairs, benches, and sofas were placed around for 
the accommodation of the audience. 

The seats were arranged in a semicircle, facing 
the doctor. 

When everything was arranged satisfactorily, the 
passengers were invited to take seats, 

Among those who appeared most interested, the 
“Traveller” was prominent; and, as soon as the 
invitation to be seated was given, he dropped into 
one of the front row of chaira, much to the annoy- 
ance of the short people behind. 

As soon as the audience got quiet, the doctor took 
, &@ position in front. 
| . “Ladies and gentlemen, I will now proceed to 
; demonstrate, by practical application, the adum- 
brated compages of the most startling science of 
Hypnotiam, or, as it is valgarly called, Mesmerism. 
By this science man becomes an Autochthon, or, in 
other words, he rises from the world we inhabit, 
and pierces the hidden future. But, my friends, | 
words are too weak to describe. I propose, by @ 
few passes of my hand, to place the subject under 
; my complete control. ‘Now, will some of you gen- 
,tlemen allow me to perform the experiment? 
, There is nothing to fear I assure you.” 

The doctor paused a moment, 

“Wall, I don’t keer ef I do; *cause I fit me way 
through Arkinsaw, an’ I ain’t afeard o’ nawthin’ 
’at grows har.” 

The “Traveller” immediately arose from his 

sr. 

“Thank you, sir; thank you. Just take your 
seat again. I can put you under the proper in- 
fluence in that position as well as in any other,” 
replied the other. 

* See yer, doctor, you'd better be keerful, or I'll 


hurt som , fur I’m a hull team—a reg’lar 
| norter, mest allers spilin’ fur a fight. Neow what 
must Ida?” 


“Just take your seat again,” said the doctor. 
He then commenced to rub his bands down the 
' “ Traveller's” head and shoulders to his elbows, 

A few of thene “posses,” as the doctor called 
them, and the subject was asleep—uader the mes 
meric influence. 
| “Now, gentlemen,” said the doctor, triumphantly, 
“this man is so completely undes the influence 
this amazing and profoundly m condition 
of the mental and physical subjugation, that I can 
command him at pleasure. You might cut and 
separate him limb from limb, and no sound of suffer- 
ing would escape. You might pierce him with an 
attenuated probe of any size, shape, or structure, 
| and he would never feel the goad, 

“T will now proceed, gentlemen, to show you 
that the cerebrum consists of many cerebels, and 
that the cranium is full of interior cavities, and con- 
sequently, outside purterbensis appear to the as- 
toni eye of the student of nature, These 
curious purterbensis are vulgarly called bumps. 
I'll call them bumps for brevity sake. 1 will now 
touch the subject’s music bumps.” 

The effect was astonishing. 

The “ Traveller” had been perfectly quiet during 
the doctor’s remarks, bnt the moment the music 
bump was touched, he broke out singing the 
“ Arkinsaw Traveller,” and then took the floor and 
commenced dancing. 

At the touch of the doctor, he resumed his seat. 

“ Now, I will touch the bump of oratory,” said 
the doctor. 
|, “ Miater Pres'den’, Mister Cheerman !” screamed 

the subject, ‘I hev the floor. I move to lay the 
motion under the table. You'd skeerce expec’ one 
,of me age—I've fit through Arkingaw, an’ I can 
| clime greased lightnin’ . 





The doctor quieted him. 
,. “I won't touch his fighting bump, gentlemen, 
for he is rather a big man, and might do damage.” 


The doctor, at this point, remarked that he would 
| give some explanation of his wonderful science before 
i trying any other experiments. 
t he subject was sitting on a cabin-stool, just in 
| front of Squire McLean, and Jones, the clerk, 
| “It seems to me that the callosity of his nerves 
has not been tried by that ‘attenuated probe,’ of 
whieh we have been told,” whispered the squire to 
jones. 
| “No,” replied Jones ; “ Perhape the doctor is afraid 
that somebody will get hurt if he fools about him 
with that thing.” 
“Have you any ‘attenusted probe,’ in the shape 
of a pin ?” asked the squire. 
“Yes ; I have one large enough to test that curious 
doctrine called ‘callosity.’” 
| Jones handed the equire a large brass pin. 


ject, and noted the most prominent and best placet 
ite the experiment. em i 

The doctor was speakiag, and the audience atter 
tively listening. 7 

The squire drew back his hand to give full fore 
and let drive with the pin, which went to its hes 
in the subject. 
see i a shonght the “ Traveller” gprang ¢ 

is alin; ickit , and strikin; 
Bent ond left ith ‘one hand, while be kept th 
other busy rubbing the bump, the callosity of whic 
did not prove true to promise. 

The “Traveller” darted toward the doctor, wh 
immediately took to his heels, and away the; 
went, 

This sort of fun suited the male portion of th 
audience precisely. 

Around and around the boat they went, th 
doctor able to keep but a short distance ahead o: 
his subject. ‘ 

How long they would have continued thie race 
or what would have been the result had the 
“Traveller” caught the doctor, I am unable to 
say. 
as it was, on the fifteenth round the doctor 
stumbled and fell, and the “Traveller,” not able to 
stop in time, pitched over him, and fell ten feet or 
more on the other side. 

The doctor was up in a moment, and darted into 
his state-room, and locked the door. 

We saw no more of him, for he left the boat a 
soon as it was dark. 

Jones let the cat out of the bag, and the “Tr- 
veller” couldn’t stand the numerous questions 
about the callosity of his combative bump. He, 
fo, left, probably to take passage on some other 

t., 
. 


This closed the tale of the evening, and a discu- 
sion on mesmerism was the immediate result, some 
being believers, and some di in the (s0- 
called) science. 

“ A trace to this,” said Mr. Molesworthy, when 
they had all given their opinions. “Let os elect a 
new member.” « 

The gentleman from the west was then ‘voted into 
the society, and, at a late hour, the company broke 


up. 


(To be continned.) 
———_-—__— 


AGrev’sReMaRk.—A man and wife were talking 
in German on the death of an American friend. In 
the course of his remarks, the father observed that 
perhaps he (the deceased) was hearing everything 
that they were saying. Little Millie, about fire 
years of age, who was sitting in a corner, after 
meditating upon what her father had said, suddealr 
exclaimed—“I thought he didn’t understand any 
German.” 

CuiLpren’s Inxocexcs.—A boy and s girl, the 
sum of whoee ages did not exceed twelve years, were 
asked by their mother what they had seen in the 
menagerie, in which they had especially observed 
the mule, when her eon replied, in an innocent 
manner : “Oh, ma, I seen a jackass, 80 big—as be 
as uncle!” ‘To which the girl replied, in o sti 
more innocent tone; ‘Ah, now, isn't Charlie 
telling stories ? For there ‘couldn’t be such a bis 
jackass.” L 

Tit ror Tat.—A gentleman was riding ina sit 
road car, when he was asked by the conductor of 
the train to show his ticket. “ My face is my ticket, 
he answered. “Very well,” replied the conduct: 
“T am authorised by the company to Pris 
tickets. But who are you, any way?” 18 the 
“Tam a director of this road, sir,’ returned the 
gentleman, “and am also authorised by the com 
pany to keep all conductors from knockiag down. 

No Scroian.—A certain man in the town of Hay" 
field, named Martin F——, was the owner of rs 
which he carried in such a way as to be seen by 
‘h he could not tell one Sgue 


everybody ; and altho 
iy amet it out quite often, # 


from another, he pull 
parently to note the time. On one ‘occasion he wi 
at a town meeting, when some one, seeing his watch, 
asked him the time. He pulled out his time-pee 
and turning the face side to the stranger, exclaimed, 
“ Look for yourself ; I’m no scholar.” old 
PREFERRED A Pony.—Charlie, a seven-yeare 
whoee mother was likely to soon present him we 
anew brother or sister, overheard his uncle ce. 
veraing about the little stranger. — The cutie 
observing him listening attentively, said. for ie 
‘our mamma will soon have a nice present eye 
What would you like best—a little brotttt © 
sister?” Charlie answered after some onside ache 


have a little pony.” 





| The squire then made a careful survey of the sub- 


“ Well, if it makes no difference to m8, 
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Crackers for the Jngenions. 


—e—. 


*,* ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY ere required, and 

must be accompanied by name and address, Any puzzle or 
charade received after this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be tnserted, and ne further 
contrivution from the same person will be accepted. 


Yo Pussle wil be accepted untess the Solutions are proper! 
worked out, Numbered Charades in particular must hace 
ULL answers sent with them. 


L 
My firet is in nut, but not 
My second is in oraage, but 
My third is in pear, but not in peach ; 
My fourth fs in marrow, but not in reach; 
My fifth is in apple, but not 
My sixth is in walnut, bat not 
‘My seventh is im known, bat not 
‘My eighth is in me, but not in you; 
‘My ninth fs in bean, but not in carrot ; 
My tenth is in geurd, but not in garret ; 
My eleventh is in sour, but not in sweet ; 
My twelfth is in rice, but mot in wheat ; 
My thirteenth is in cabbage, but not in greens ; 
My fourteenth {s in knights, but not in queens ; 
My whole is a tale in the Bors OF ENGLAND. 

‘W. LUxsr. 


m. 
A word of 8 letters. 
snow, bat not in hail ; 
in strong, bat not in frail; 
sugar, bat not in tea; 


fifth is in huge, bos net in mall 
i: 
even, but not in morn ; 
barley, but not in corn; 
‘@ town in the routh of England. 
HoRaTIO NELSON DICKSON. 


ML 
If you’re not deaf, you've ofter heard 
My first ; they often fall 
‘Harsh, stern, sometimes blurred ; 
I'm long, I'm short, and often tall. 
My second, perhaps, you've often said, 
Like this, he is a man of sterling—aye, 
Find ont, it is my second, read ; 
‘Tell me what {t is—do, pray. 


My whole, perhaps you know it, 
If not, learn thie, for without telling it, 
Where’er you live, country or town, 
‘You'll know I’m a poet of great renown. 
P. LAIDMAN. 


qv. 
I consist of 3 words, 17 letters. 


My 1,3, 7,6, 11 isa singer ; my 7, 5,6, 7 is one of the 
Rine parts of speech ; my 10, 13, 16, 1d is sold by grocers ; 
my 2, 8,7 is a fowl ; my 12, 15,7, 10,4 is @ man's oame; 


my 11, 12, 15, 10, 10, 4 is a fruit; and my whole is asubject 
e 8 OF THE WORLD. 
D. K. B. 


v 
I am composed of 14 letters. 
‘My first is in mysterfous, but not in dark; 
My second is in inclosure, but not in park; 
My third is in unctuous, but not in thick ; 
My fourth is in Henry, but not in Dick, 
My fifth is in courageous, but not in bold ; 
My sixth is in frigid, but not in cold; 
My seventh is in surgeon, but not in leech ; 
‘My eighth is in elocution, but not in speech ; 
‘My ninth fs in honesty, but not in fraud; 
My tenth is in Sarah, but not in Maud; 
My eleventh is in planet, but not in moon; 
My twelfth is in lethargy, but not in swoon ; 
My thirteenth is in manceavre, but not in dodge ; 
‘My fourteenth fs in cottage, but not in lodge ; 
And my whole is a tale you will see (if you look) 
Ih on ‘OURG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN (a very good | 
W. F. TRINDER. 


v. 

‘My frst is in horse, but not in cow ; 

ly second is in lot, but not in few ; 
My third is in battle, but not in fight; 
My fourth is in wrong, and aleo in right ; 
My fifth is in Thomas, but not in John ; 
My sixth is in together, but not in alone; 
‘My eeventh is in trap, but not in snare ; 
My eighth is in apple, but not in pear 
My ninth {s in pen, but not in ink ; 
My tenth fs in red, but net in pink; 
And my whole is a tale in the YOUNG MEN OF 
BRITAIN. 





Garar 
JOHN HETHERINGTON. 
Vu. 

My first is in yellow, but not in blue ; 
My second fs in oven, but not in flue; 
My third is in mutton, but not in bee! 
My fourth is in branch, but not in leaf 
My fifth is in ground, but not in oil ; 
My sixth is in working, but not in toil; 
My seventh is in iron, but not in steel ; 
My eighth is in bobbin, but not in reel ; 
My ninth is in rain, but not in snow ; 
My ten’h is in hit, but not in blow; 
My eleventh is in dinner, but not in dish ; 
My twelfth is in whale, but not in fish 
My thirteenth is in river, but not in tide ; 
My fourteenth is in front, bat not in side; 
Now, readers, if correctly this you see, 
You will then havea tale in the YouNG MEN OF 
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No. 8.— From Frank Fairleigh to Harry 
Hamilton. 

DEAR Hagry,—Being now a prospective 
member of your family, having received the 
motherly kiss of Mrs, Hamilton, as her future 
son, I take my pen in hand, and take a liberty 
which I should not have taken except as your 
future brother. 

Ere two months, Carrie and I will be off to 
Singapore, the scene of my future duties ; and for 
some years, at least, you and I will not be the 
close associates that we have been from our 
earliest boyhood. 

I put what I have to say on paper, because 
thereby I want to convince you of the reality 
and sincerity of what I pen. c 

Harry, old boy, you know that Fucilis 
Descensus Averni. And, the fact is, you 
have recently being going that way. 

I know you are a proud fellow, and impatient 
of restraint. | Had it not been so, I might have 
previously indulged in something more than 
the slight hints which I have from time to time 
given, and which I know you understuod. 

Now, Harry, I like you, and I deve your sister, 
as you have known fora long time ; and it is 
as your fature brother-in-law that I am now 
addressing you. 

Now, a word tothe wise. Have I not seen 
you with—have you not come to my office with 
—many men whom you would, whom (don’t be 
angry with me) you dare not, invite to your 
father’s house and your mother’s table ? 

And have not these men led you into betting, 
and something woree, if that be possible? You 
know they have. Now, destroy all these con- 
nections. You sometimes joke me about being 
a “thorough business man.” I am now writing 
entirely as a business man. 

Don't think I am preaching. Nothing is 
further from my intention. Neither do I wish 
to encroach upon the strength of our new re- 


lationship ; but only as a “ business man ”—take | 


it in that light—I emphatically say this to you 
—your present course won't pay. 

Stop in time. I know men—men who, a few 
years ago, had quite as good prospects as I have 
now—who now can hardly stop in their course. 
They have committed themselves, and gone too 
far. It isnot so with you. You are only com- 
mencing to slide. Stay your steys in their 
pleasant and seductive road. 

I hope you will take this letter solely in the 
spirit in which it is meant. 

I am, my dear Harry, 
Your old Friend, 
FRANK FAIRLEIGH. 


(End of the First Series of the Bors or ENG- 
LAND Letter Writer.) 





THE BOYS OF ENGLAND CRICKET 
SCORING SHEET, . 
For the use of 


SCHOOLS AND CLUBS. 


Price One Penny; or, One Dozen by Post from our Office 
for Tenpence. 


Office, 173, Fleet Street, London. 


NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VII. 
Price One Penny. 





THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 


OLD AND MODERN LONDON. 
With No. 196 will be given the 


SIXTH SCENE.—FAIR ON THE THAMES, during 
the Great Frost of 1790, showing the Booths, Shows, &o. 





IMPORTANT. 


At the completion of the Panorama will be gtven the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND LECTURE BOOK, containing 9 
fuil description of each building, and an historical account 
of the principal events with which the Moveable Figares 


are associated; making the above Grand Gifte HOME 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATHER AND SON. 
NOTICE. 
STAGES of a Novel construction, with full directions 
fer exhibiting the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. 


Se ee 
VOL. VII. OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
Full of Magnificent Engravings and Thrilling 
Tales, is 


The Most Splendid Book of the Season- 


Handsomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth. Price 4s., 
or by Post, 4s. 6d. 





NOW READY, 
No. 6 of 


TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM HOME. 
‘Weekly Numbers, price 14., and Monthly 
Parts, price 4d. 


The paper, printing, and will be of the very, beat. 
description, and a very large sale is anticipated. 


No. 1 Gratis with No. 2. 
ORDERS SHOULD BE GIVEN TO YOUR BOOK- 
SELLERS. 





SPLENDID GIFTS 
Witt 
THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
New Story in No. 181. 


Mr. Epwix J. BRETT has the extreme pleasure of 
announcing that he has prepared 


£ SERIES OF GRAND GIFTS 
For the Readers of 
THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Gifts will consist ef ORIGINAL SPORTING 
SUBJECTS, printed in MANY COLOURS, 
Each one will be well worthy of a good frame. 


‘THE FIRST SPORTING PICTURE GIVEN AWAY 
‘Will be entitled, ; 
“A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS.” 
‘The Second Coloured Picture, 
“THE LAST RETREAT OF THE FOX.” 
The Third, 
“THE FROLIC HOME.” 


The Fourth, 
“THE STEEPLE-CHASE.” 
These MAGNIFICENT PICTURES will be printed on 
Snperior Paper, and in NINE Colours. 
nie First Picture, “A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS,” 
wi 
PRESENTED GRATIS 
WITH No. 131 OF THE ABOVE JOURNAL, 
In which will commence 
‘An Original Romance of absorbing and thrilling 
interest, entitled, 
THE HEAODSMAN 
OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


By the Favorite Author of “ THE NicHT GUARD,” “ THB 
RIGHTFUL HEIR,” “ DisOWNED,” &c., &. 


‘This Story will far exceed all the Author's former efforts, 
and will prove one of the most absorbing and exciting 
Stories ever placed before the public. 


ORDER No. 131 


For the commencement of this GREAT STORY, with the 
SUPERB PICTURE, entitled, 


A CHAPTER OF. ACCIDENTS. 
GIVEN AWAY TO EVERY READER 
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WAT TYLER; 
OR, “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 


<4n Historical and Comical Narratice of the Good Old Times. 
By the Author of" Pinay om Comte,” * Roane 


— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


How ‘crowned like some Imperial Roossian, 
Hramod a Lew Patent Brieish Ooneitation, 


ORTHY of all admiration 
was euch staunch loyalty 
and valour; and so thought 
the Rebs, who, having gained 
the battle, resolved to spare 
pe governors life, though 

y tool roperty 

ith no i hand. 
Bosherville Castle was 
soon as empty inside as 
several ea the Tebels, who 
n't anything to eat 

since breakfast. . 


But we must leave this 
highly. interesting subject, 
and relate the pro, of 
Wat Tyler's anything but 
“little game” in London. 

it was early in the latter 

t of the middle of the 

lay, and splendid weather 
except for a shower of rain 
and two thick fogs, when Tyler and his merry men 
began their rane national council in Westminster 
Hall, where they were al! assembled. 

It was a scene so magnificent that even Shake- 
speare, with ten penny-a-liners to help him, would 
have had all his work to describe it. 

The principal table was pulled out almost as long 
asthe multiplication table itself; there were seats 
all round (though some of them were square), gas 
pipes and tobacco pipes were laid on liberally all 
over the place, most of the honourable members had 
their feet either on the table or the mantle-piece 
and their hands in their pockets, according to the 
custom of M. P.’s from time immemorial. 

Tyler himelf stood on his dignity and sat on his 
throne high up on a raised dais, which he intended 
to occupy all the days of his government. 

Mrs. T. sat beside him, with her head so elevated 
that she seemed to be trying to look at the regal 
coronet whicn was elegantly stuck upon the top of 
her bonnet; and well might she be proud, for she 
had been that day recognised by the style and title 
of Queen Jemima Ann, the royal consort of Wat 
Tyler the First King of London, Kent, and all true 
Englishmen in the other counties. 

Po now transformed into a Princess, and 
looking every bit as beautiful as any Fairy Queen in 
@ pantomime or out of it, stood picturesquely beside 





her fanning his regal countenance, and keepin 
off the blue bottles that kept buzzing buecily around 
his slightly bald cranium. 


The new House of Lords included Jack Straw, 
now rejoicing in the title of Earl Wheatsheaf, prime 
minister ; ther Ball, who had been made a 
spiritual peer and Archbishop of Waterloo‘bridge, an 
arch illusion to the arches and piers of that part of 
the river; Billy Cock, now raised to the dignified 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer under the tities 
of Lord Chanticleer and Marquis of Barndoor; 
Johnny Raw, alias Baron Underdone, minister o: 
home, foreign, colonial and other affairs; with 
several other insurgent leaders. 

A couple of hundred of their chosen followers 
formed the new House of Commons ; not short com- 
any means, for they had a good feast 
commencing their arduous parliamentary 





befor 











Of course there reporter's gallery overhead, 
where plenty of f mnected with the press 
we might call them the Press-Gang—stood ready to 
take down every speech by the aid of powerful tele- 
scopes. 

At length, having got the ateam up by the aid of 
the fire of eloquence, Wat Tyler rose, cleared his 
throat, and commenced— 

“My , Gentlemen, and Pals, 

“Here we are. We've met to settle on the new 
constitution of the country. Liberty is Britannia’s 
birthright, Britons (as, no doubt, you have been 
informed) never will be slaves—not much. Magna 
Uharta was all very well, but our new constitution | 
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(which I’ve got rolled up in this carpet bag) beats 
it to fits—you see if it don’t! Now, then, my lords, 


premier, and archbishop, out with it, and show our | caught severe colds by sitting near it eo 


noble friends that it is just the fi ticket!” 

Amid a re a carthqnake of applause at this 
magnificent bit of oratory, ler spread the carpet 
bag, and drew ont a long ah of parchment, much 
longer than a French roll (and as you will soon see, 
equally well done). Tyler stood in'the middle, while 
Ball and Straw took hold of each end—though at 
first it didn’t seem as if there were going to be any 
one ae da tolerabl length too) th 

t len; (and a tolerably good le: too) the 
whole nine feet of it was unrolled, and, having been 
nailed to the wall, was in readiness to be read. 

It was more than one man’s work to do this, 20 
Tyler bit upon the ingenious expedient of reading 
one part himself, while Ball and Straw took some 
other portion, 

They all read aloud at once, 

It was rather confusing, but it saved time. 

Here are some of the principal heads or clauses 
of this important document :— 


Clause No, I.—All taxes to be abolished straight off, and 
the revenue raised by voluntary contributions. Rent 
ditto. Every Englishman must do his duly, bat not pay 
any. 

No. XVLVIII.—All land, houses, and other moveable 
property to be equally divided in such a manner that every 
man shall have just a Uttle more than his neighbour. 


No. CCCCOLX.—Every Englishman to work or leave it 
alone, according to how the weather agrees with him, and 
receive whatever wages may suit his peculiar constitution. 


No. LLVX.—AN titles of nobility, EXCEPT those of 
duke, marquis, viscount, earl, baron, baronet, knight, &0., 
to be done away with, so that Britons may be equal. Any 
man with more than £500,000 a year will be considered a 
suspicions character. é 
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No. VVLLII.—Game laws, toothache, sore throats, rheu- 
matism, heavy debts, and black ‘beetles, to be abolished by 
special Act of Parliament under pain of death. 


No. MDOCLIXX.—Untversal and compulsory education 
to be enforced. Every child must commence with Greek, 
Hebrew, and mathematics as soon as christened. All doge, 
must be taught DOG-Latin, and cats must learn their cat- 
echism, (N.B. This law is a special clause, called tho 
cat's clause, and must be sharzly kept up to the scratch). 

No. XMCLVVI.—Foundation schools to be established 
everywhere, giving no half-holidays or canings, and teach- 
ing everything gratis, besides everything els, and all the 


| extras, the use of the globes, plano, volocipede, big dram, 


the Grecian bend, and the Roman fall. 


There was plenty more of it, rather too much, in 
fact, to quote; but if the reader would like to know 
more, let him visit the British Museum, between 
the hours of ten at night and two in the morning, 
and perhaps they'll let him look at the original 
document, 

It wound up with— 

“This new constitation is approved by all the estates of 
the realm, and duly signed, sealed, and delivered on the 
day hforesald. It is doublo patented, entered at Stationers 
Hall, and bears our own trade mark, without which none 
are gcnuine, Witness our hand and geal, 

“WAT TYLER REX.” 


There were half-a-dozen signatures more, and 
each of those who couldn't write their names made 
a big blot to stand for it. 

Such was the Draft of the new English Constitu- 


tion, and it was a draft so tremendous that it has 
been asserted that several honourable meniters 
Jong, and 
others were gradually lulled to slamber by hearing 
it read, as if it had been a sleeping-draught. 

But this may not be true; Lord Macaulay don’t 
mention it in his history. 

At all events, everybody was so fully satisfied 
with the new constitution that they hailed it with 
cheers—five times five, and two eheers more—ere 
separating and departing for the various “bug- 
walks” where they “hung out” (as Ben Jonsoo 
poetically expresses it). 

Meanwhile, how went it with the king ? 

Was “ Richard himself again?’ Were his noble 
followers themselves ? 

Was his mamma herself? 

No, my friends, they were all somebody else, 

Theirs was a very unpleasant position. 

None of them could move out without being in 
danger of attack from the rebels. 

They were in daily fear of their swell mansions 
being stormed by a dense mob of infuriated 


patriots, 

They couldn’t sleep a wink at night nor dsy 
through anxiety ; ‘and though some of them were 
badly off for soap, they darst not send out and get 


any, 
The kin himself didn’t know what to do, and no- 

body could tell him, é 
He thought of sending the rebels pardons, of 

abdicating in favour of Tyler, and emigratin to 

Australia; and then anon, made up hi ‘mind to 

off with all their heads, till the Duke of Lancaster 

sagely suggested that they would have to be caught 
rat. 


eo) got a good idea,” suggested the lord mayor, 
at last. 

“Out with it then,” said the king. 

“Let us get together all our troopa in the middle 
of the night, make a sudden dash into the ranks of 
the insurgents while they are asleep, and by killing 
or capturing the lot prove that we, at least, are 
wide awake.” ' 
“Tm rather afraid of it,” said the king. “ wa 

ant 





should get the best of it they'll murder us 

especially me, in the very coldest of blood, 

somehow I don’t seem to like it. I had an uncle , 

red in battle once, and he never got over it, poor , 
low I 


“Then,” suggested the Duke of Lancaster, “ pet- 
haps your majesty will like my idea. Suppose 
we— 
king no, we won't do that!” interrupted the 
Ing. 
“Rell, then,” said the lord chancellor, “the 
very best thing we can do is to——” 
“T hardly like that idea either,” observed his 
majesty. 5 
“Then, what say you to——?” began Sir John 
Holland, > 
“Couldn't agree to it on any account,” said the 
monarch, decisively. 
At this moment, when a dead silence—dead as 
mutton—fell upon the au-gust assembly, a-gust of 
wind, moaning through the tapestry, made them 


all start. , 
They looked round and beheld a sight icy 
froze their hair and made their marrow-bonea sts 
on end, 
A terrible re, 
As black on nigger, 
And tall asa post, 
eo 
le 
Dia saddens rise, 
Perhaps through the floee 
Or the window, or door. 
Frowever, he entered ; at least he was there; 
And you cannot imagine how frighten’d they wert. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 14) 
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“*Go! SAID HE, MENACING THE RUFFIANS WITH HIS BLADE.” 


THE KING’S JESTER; the dwarf, again interrupting him, “but do as 
or, T tell you, and the sum which Lord Montford 
THE FORTUNES OF REGINALD RABY, | ®greed to give you shall as surely be yours as if 
4 Story of the Fi D my lord had lived to pay it himself.” 
ea woes area “Tt is a bargain,” said the Hammerman, 
By the A . Tom LESTER'S | “ We will be there, Master Barnaby.” 
The dwarf then hurried away, and the kid- 
napper re-entered the tavern. 











CHAPTER continued). 
BHAT is en ,”’ rejoined the ruffian, poeket- 
T ing the silver. “Still, I do not see, Lord] Barnaby was crossing Bishopsgate on his 
Montford being dead——” Teturn from Fynes* House, where he had learned 
“Never mind what you do not sec, Hal,” said| that our hero hagd»removed to Crosby Hall, and 


* * * . * 
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would remain there for the present, when he 
saw the youth walking a little ahead of him. 

Quickening his pace to an ungainly shamble, 
he soon came up with him, 

“ Master Raby,” said he, looking up at him. 

“ What, Barnaby |” exclaimed Reginald, who 
saw from the dwarf’s countenance that he wished 
to say something. 

“Tam sorry to hear how scurvily those knaves 
used you, last night,” observed Barnaby, in a 
sympathining tone. 

“ Aye, I got a hard knock on the head,” re- 
joined Reginald. 

“Do you know the ruffians ?” the dwarf asked. 

“TI should know them again,” replied the 
youth, sternly. 

“What kind of men were they ?!” inquired the 
dwarf. 

“One was a smuggler-looking fellow, half- 
shipman, half-landsman,” replied Reginald. 
“The other looked like a smith or an armourer.” 

“Now, look you here, Master Raby,” said Bar- 
naby, quickly, and with apparent zeal in the 
cause of his late lord’s kinsman, “two such 
men as you describe were hanging about Mont- 
ford House in the afternoon, and I saw one of 
them this very day near Belin’s-gate. No doubt 
they belong to the band of thieves and kid- 
nappers who have so long infested the river and 
its banks.” 

“Sir Walter Crosby and myself have already 
been to the lord mayor, before whom I have 
made an affidavit of the outrage,” observed 
Reginald. 

“ Mere words, Master Raby," said the dwarf, 
with a gesture of contempt. ‘The lord mayor 
cannot help you, for the marshals will do no 
more than execute their office when they are 
told where the villains are to be found. Now, 
we are near the river, and in some ale-house by 
the waterside, I will be bail the fellows are 
now getting drank with the mency they received 
for kidnapping you.” 

They reached the corner of East Chcepe 
whilst talking, and our hero paused. 

“There is the ‘Boar’s Head ’ now,” continued 
the dwarf. “Zeey may be there, and, as they 
do not know me, I will step in and look round, 
if you will give me your company.so far.” 

impelled by the hope of obtainiag a clue to 
the author of the our hero accompanicd 
Barnaby to the tavern whiok he had mentioned, 
and waited in tho strest, now rapidly growing 
dark, while the dwarf entered. 

“They are not there,” eid Barnaby on his 
return. “Come a little further, Master Raby.” 

They had not far castward, however, 
when the dwarf saddenly stopped at the end of 
& narrow street em the left. 

“Tere is a likely bouse at which to fall in 
with such fellows up here,” said he. “Will you 
ventare ?” 

“Aye,” responded our hero. “Lend on, 
Barnaby.” 

He did not know that Black Wal and Hal 
the Hammerman had quitted the “Boar's Hicad” 
a few momonts after the @wart, and were now 
following them. 

“This is the place,” said Barnaby, peusing et 
the entrance of a court panning paraliel with 
Aldgate. “Keep close tome, Master Raby. it 
is a teuse of terrible repute that we are going 
to. say that strangers are lured there, and 

murdered ; but do not be afraid. This is the 
house.” 

It was a gloomy-looking house, with yject- 
ing upper storics, from windows of which 
the inmates might have shaken hands with 
their neighbours on the opposite side of the 
court. 

Reginald felt his heart beat quick, and his 
breath come hard and short, as he followed the 
dwarf into the house; but he had a stout heart, 
and he would not draw back. 

“We are in the lion's mouth,” whispered the 
dwarf, as he preceded him along a narrow, un- 
lighted passage, at the end which was a 
door, from beyond which came sounds of noisy 
revelling. 

The wor.1s were scarcely spoken when Reginald 
hearing footsteps behind him, turned quickly 
round, and beheld two dark forme standing in 
the passage. 


ty Before he could raise a hand or utter a word 
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a cloak was thrown over him so as to muffle his 
head, and, whilst stifling his voice, to deprive him 
of the use of his arms. 

He attempted to rush out, but the strong 
arms of Black Will and Hal the Hammerman 
restrained him, 

He heard a door opened, and felt a rush of cold 
damp air, and then he was half pushed, half 
carried, down a flight of stone stairs, 

On reaching what seemed to be a cellar, the 
cloak waz removed from his head, and he heard, 
without seeing, the retreating forms of the two 
kidnappers. 

He made a movement towards the door, 
but before he could reach it he heard it closed 
violently, and a couple of heavy bolts shot into 
their sockets, 

He was in pitchy darkness, for no light could 
enter the subterranean in which he found 
himself, except by the stairs when the door was 
open, and then only the feeblest glimmer stole 
into its gloom. 

He shook the-door, but it was a stout one, and 
its fastenings resisted his utmost efforts. 

Then he felt with his hands all round the damp 
walls, in the hope of discovering some other out- 
let ; but he found none. 

Forced to contemplate his position, he asked 
himself why he had been brought there. 

That he had made many enemies through his 
disclosure to the Bishop of Ely of the plot which 
had come to his knowledge whilst a prisoner at 
the “Two Shipmen,” he could not doubt ; but it 
did not follow that the present outrage had been 
prompted by revenge for that disclosure, because 
such an assumption would leave unaccounted for 
the outrage which had led it, 

What, then, could be the motive by which his 
kidnappers were actuated ? 

Were they mere tools in the hamd that had 
murdered his uncle? 

That they were not prompted by the love of 
plander was evident from the fact that he had 
not been robbed on either occasion. 

The men were strangers to him. He had 
never seen them until the previous evening. 

They must be employed, therefore, hy some 
onc who had a strong indusement to incar ex- 
pense and some risk for the purpose of getting 
him out of the way. 

Who could this be? 

To find am answer to this question it was 
necessary to comsider whe hed am interest in 
removing hi: 

He was his uncle's heir, aad his newest male 
relative was Lard Moatford. 

Bet Lord Montferd was dead, and yet the 
outrage had been repeated. 

It was a mystery. 

All that was clear was, tast his Weerty, and 
perhaps his life, were menaced. 

the impulse of 


this thought, he explored the cellar as well as 
the darkness would enable him to do so; but 
again without success, 

As we crossed it, however, he found a part of 
the stone floor which gave Borth a hollow sound 
when trod apon. 

On down, and paming his hands over 
the flooz, he Sound that it con- 
& sheme which did not appear to be est 
in cement, wat to be laid loose in its place. 

He attempted to raise it, wat only broke his 
nails in the en@eavour. 

He groped all over the damp floor en his hands 
and knees, hoping to find something that would 
serve as a lever. 

A ray of hope gleamed upon him as he grasped 
a picce of rod-iron, one emd of which had been 
forged go as to taper to a blunt edge. 

This edgPhe inscrted between the loose stone 
and the solid portion of the floor, and by its aid 
the former was soon raised sufficicntly to admit 
of his grasping it with his hands. 

The stone was heavy, but once lifted from its 
place to a sharp angle he had little difficulty in 
raising it on end, and removing it from the 
aperture which it had covered. 

He was leaning over a deep cavity—how deep 
he could only conjecture from the time which 
elapsed after he had dropped a morsel of mortar 
before he heard the sound of its fall. 

It might be a deep well. 

There was evidently no water in it, however, 






and this circumstance induced him to make an 
examination of the cavity by leaning over it, 
and extending his arm downward. 

‘To his joy his hand came in contact with a 
step about a foot below the floor; and in a 
moment he was standing upon it, and feeling his 
way with his foot for another. 

Yes, there was another—another—a score of 
steps winding round the sides of a shaft large: 
than the opening through which he had passed. 

At the bottom he found a low arch, forming 
the entrance of a narrow passage. 

Along this he groped his way for several 
yards, only to find, to his dis intment and 
dismay, that it terminated in a heap of rubbish, 
which completely blocked up its farther end, 


CHAPTER X. 

PRINCE JOHN AND THE JESTER. 
WHILE our hero was being led into peril by the 
treacherous dwarf, Prince John was sitting be- 
fore a blazing fire in a tapestried_ apartment of 
Baynard’s Castle, while the Jester, Master 
Godfrey, stood a little in the rear of the prince's 
pinged and cushioned chair, leaning against a 
table. 

There had been a pause of some moments in 
the familiar conversation to which the prince was 
wont to admit Godfrey at the moment when the 
reader is allowed to participate therein. | 

“Fitgurse would not so advise me,” Observed 
Prince John, 

“ Does not your highness know the reason of 
that ?” inquired '. y 

“What reason would year Jestership assign 
for the difference?” said Prince John, without 
answering the Jester's question. : 

“T should say that it is because Fitsurse thinks 
more of his own interest tham of his prince's, 
whilst I, being a fool, think more of my prince’s 
than of my own,” replied the Jester. i 

“ Humph,” ejaculated Prinoe Sohn, “ I believe 
you are a trusty fellow, Godfrey. But in what 
would the advice of Fitsarse, being contrary to 
your own, serve his own aims better than 
mi your k ing, the knight would 

“If your highness was king, wot 
hope to be chancellor,” returned the Jester. “ If 
the plot failed, he would rely upon your high- 
ness to obtain his pardon. Bat failure would not 
Jeave your highness in your present position. 
The regent might not make the king’s brother 
a head shorter; but he would take care of 
that.” 

“ You reasom almest as well as my wonld-be 
chanoellor,” observed the prince. “But in whst 
way do you disregard your own intesests in sd- 
vising me against the emterpriso!” 

“T might get a new hood and bells if it suc 

” returned the Jester, with a seriousness 
of tone intended for the a ear, whilst the 








smile, half ironical and half bitter, which accom- 
panied it, his ee. 
“And if it failed?” said the prince. 


“T should keep the old ones,” Goi. 
frey. “The regent would notciap® poor feel 
like me into a dungeon.” . 

“Well, to talk of affairs im which @ prince 
can scarce take counsel of his advisers in snsttere 
of state-oraft,” said Prince John, after am 
of a few moments. “I am encertain, Gnt 
ave scen this Aldgate Jewess, what come t0 

eee 
i ter ” ‘ 

«Like the ass between two bundles of bay, 
observed the Jester, bluntly. 
the prince witheat booing tesco 

e pri without. i an 
similitude, “and the daughter of Ieoec! as chtr™- 
ing a brunette. Bither might reasonsbly ©! om 
& man’s happiness, if it depended apo 
smiles of beauty.” to 

“The smiles of a Jewess would be as fats! {9 
a Christian prince as those of Helen were 
Paris of Troy,” observed the Jester. 


“J never heard of him,” Prince 
John. “ Was he a great in?” ate 
“He ran away with the wife of the King 


Sparta, and the Greeks combined to dea 
him,” replied Godfrey.“ Your highness Ww 
alienate every knight of your party by #2 *™ 
with a Jewess.” , after 

Prince John was silent for a few minutes 
this remark, 
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He was sensible of the trath conveyed in it, 
but the beauty of Manasseh’s daughter had 
made so deep an impression upon his susceptible 
mind that her image could not easily be ban- 


ished. 
“TI feel that you are right, most sage of 
jesters,” said he. ‘But whenever I try to think 


of another, the dark eyes and raven tresses of 
the Jew’s daughter come before my mental 
vision.” 

“ As clear a case of sorcery as ever I heard of,” 
observed Godfrey, with a spice of sarcasm in his 
tone. “The Jewess has itched your high- 
ness.” 

“ The saints forefend !" exclaimed the prince, 
crossing himself, and speaking in a serious tone. 
s Do you know the signs of such cases, God- 


“ Aye, Po highness,” replied the Jester ; 
“thatdo I, Sometimes the witch is old and 
ugly, and then the bewitched is racked with 
pains in the limbs and back; but, if she be 
young and beantiful, he sleeps ill, sighs often, 
murmurs her name, loses his appetite——” 

“ Why, these be the signs of love, knave |" ex- 
claimed Prince John, half angrily. 

“ Says your highness so 2” returned the Jester, 
with affected simplicity. ‘Then must they be 
80; but, verily, they are the only signs of witch- 
craft I have ever heard of in such cases.” 

“ Softly, Master Godfrey,” observed the prince. 
“That sounds like a reflection upon Mother 
Church, and we must not be upon bad terms 
with the Pope. You have persuaded me, how- 
ever, that there is no sorcery to be feared, and, if 
the Jewess is to be won, what else may come I 
will dare.” 

“If wilfal will, wilfal must,” rejoined the 
Jester, ‘You may lead a horse to the water, 
‘out you cannot make him drink.” 

“Do you liken me to a horse, sirrah?” ex- 
claimed the prince, sharply, as he rose from his 
chair. 

“The saints forbid that I should liken your 
highness to that sagacious animal,” replied Goa. 
frey. “I but quoted an old woman's saying, and 
I am but like a finger-post, which points the 
Tight way, but has no power to oblige the tra- 
veller to take it.” 

Prince John eaid no more, but quitted the 

ent, the Jester holding up the curtain 
that screened the door as he passed out. 

It was not long before he rode forth from the 
castle, followed by a mounted groom. 

It was towards Aldgate that the licentious and 
unscrupulous prince took his way, and before the 
sombre-looking abode of Manasseh the Jew that 
he reined his steed and dismounted, giving the 
bridle to the groom. 

The door was opened by the serving-man who 
had admitted Manasseh and our hero, and 
whose features evinced that he was of his 
master’s race. 

He received the prince with a low bow, and, 
having ushered him into the apartment in which 
the Jew transacted his business, informed him 
that his master was absent. 

“Then must I see your young mistress,” said 
Prince John, ‘ for my business is important, and 
I cannot brook delay.” 

The servant retired, and in a few moments 
returned, and desired the prince to follow him. 

The beautiful Jewess received Prince John 





“ Love knows no distinction of race or creed, | 


charming maid,” exclaimed Prince John, retain- 
ing her hand against her will, and imprinting a 
kiss upon it. “Be mine, and you shall be the 
envy of the Christian damsels who now look 
down upon you with scorn and loathing.” 

Before Zillah could reply, a scuffle was heard 
in an adjoining apartment, and the prince 
etarted to his feet, at the same time relinquish- 
ing her hand. 

The Jewess turned pale, but advanced towards 
a door opposite that by which the prince had 
eatered, and quickly opened it. 

“Help!” cried a handsome youth, breakin 
from two stardy fellows, one in « semi-nauti 
garb, and the other wearing the working habili- 
ments of a smith or an armourer. 

“What means this intrusion ?” demanded the 
Jewess. ‘How came you in this room?” 

“We followed that young slip, who has ran 
away from us,” replied one of the men, who 
paused on seeing Prince John standing behind 
the Jewess. 

“T am the nephew and heir of Sir John Fynes, 
and those men have maie me their prisoner for 
some villanous pi unknown to me,” ex- 
claimed the youth. “I know the men now! 
They are the men who kidnapped me on the 
evening of the day on which my uncle was 
murdered, and from whom I narrowly escaped 
with life.” 

Zillah tinkled a small silver bell, and the Jew 
who had admitted Prince John responded to the 
summons. 

“Conduct those men from the honse, Reuben,” 
said Zillah. 

“ What if we refuse to go without the boy ?” 
said Hal the Hammerman, in a bullying tone. 

Zillah glanced appealingly at the prince, whose 
sword was drawn upon the instant. 

“You heard what the lady said,” said he, 
menacing the two ruffians with his glittering 
blade. “Gol” 

The men scowled at Reginald, at Zillah, and 
at Prince John, and then slowly followed Reuben 
from the apartment, crossing the adjoining 
Toom, and down the stairs. 

“My gold !” exclaimed Manasseh, in a gasping 
tone, as he rushed, pale and agitated, into the 
room. “The treasure, Zillah, is it eafe? Father 
Abraham, are thy children always to be the prey 
of the ungodly ?” 

The sight of Prince John inereased his dismay, 
and he was for a few moments too confused to 


He stood bowing and trembling, with a look 
upon his pallid countenance that was at once 
painful and ludicrous. 

“T will leave you to look after your treasure, 
Master ” observed Prince John, seizing 
the opportunity of leaving without an explana- 
tion of his presence. 

He bowed to Zillah, who returned the courtesy 
with a grace which he had never seen excelled, 
and out. 

“ Your treasure is safe,” said our hero. “The 
fellows pursued me in such hot haste that they 
would have discovered no treasure even if the 
vaulta below were not in utter darkness.” 

“ What a mercy !” exclaimed the Jew, fidget- 
ting about the room. “Father Abraham, what 
amercy! But how did you and they get into 
the vaults? Tell me that, my dear, tell me 


in the aparment in which he had first beheld | that. 


her. 

“I am happy in having found one of the 
most beautiful of her sex alone,” said he, with 
a courtly bow and a glance of irrepressible ad- 

panier 


“I can but receive the commands of your 
highness, and confmunicate them <o my father 
on his return,” said Zillah, blusuing at the com- 
pliment and the glance that accompanied it. 

“My business was but a pretext,” rejoined 
Prince John, dropping upon his right knee before 
her, and seizing her hands. ‘I love you, delight 
of my soul, and it was to tell you so that I came 
here.” 

“Rise, prince,” said Zillah, averting her 
blushing countenance, and endeavouring to 
extricate her hands from his “Tama 
daughter of a despised and persecuted race, 
without a country, and only temporary sojourner 
in the lands of the Gentile,” 





Reginald thereupon told the story of the ad- 
venture into which he had been led by the 
treachery of Barnaby, the dwarf, the conclusion 
of which must be related in another chapter. 





CHAPTER XI, t 
REGINALD'S ESCAPE, 
WHEN Reginald Raby found the subterranean 
passage terminated in a heap of rubbish which 
completely blocked it up, his heart, for a moment, 
sank. 

He could see nothing, but his hands every- 
where encountered bricks and blocks of stone, 
whilst a quantity of rubbish laid at his feet, and 
formed a slope towards the rough wall which 
had been thus constructed. 

,, He clambered upon the heap, and found that 
it reached quite to the crown of a round arch, 
which had once been open. 


The materials having been piled up, without 
being cemented together, it was possible to open 
a way through them ; but the time which would 
be required for the execution of such a task 
would depend upon the thickness of the pile, 
whilst the removal of the materials could not be 
effected without risk of personal injury. 

There was no other mode of escape, however, 
and, great as were the chances against him, our 
hero determined to make the attempt. 

The topmost bricks appeared to have been 
driven in with force, and the difficulty of re- 
moving them was so great that he was forced to 
grope his way back to the cellar from which he 
had escaped to possess himself of the piece of 
iron which he had used as a lever in raising the 
von which covered the head of the secret 


A nervous apprehension of being sought in 
the cellar before he had had time to complete 
his escape, came over him as he groped his way 
along the dark passage and up the stairs; but 
he did not despair, and, having him- 
self of the piece of iron, he retraced his steps. 
with what speed he might. 

With this implement he was not long in first... 
loosening, and then removing, one of the bricks. 
immediately under the crown of the arch. 

One forced out, two or three more quickly: 
followed, and then his work became compara- 
tively easy. 

He could remove the remainder of the pile 
without the implement, and the discovery which 
he made by thrusting his arm into the opening 
that the bricks and stones had been piled to form 
a wall not more than a couple of feet thick, in-- 
spired him with redoubled energy. 

He began to push them from him instead of 
removing them singly, and, in a few minutes. 
more, had the eatisfaction of dislodging a mass 
of stone, the removal of which enlarged the 
opening sufficiently for ‘him to force his way 
through. 

He did not stop to replace the bricks and 
anes which he had removed, but groped his 
way 

The next moment his hands came into contact 
with the wail. : 

Then he turned to the right, where again he 
enoountered the damp wall. 

As he turned to the left he stumbled, and 
found that he was at the bottom of a flight of 
stone stairs, 

These he groped his way up until his head 
bumped against a flag-atone, which covered the: 
head of the stairs. 

He raised the stone with some difficulty, and 
stepped into a dark vault, or cellar. 

At that moment he heard voices below, and 
the sound of falling bricks and rabbish, and for 
a moment he gave himself up for lost, 

He was pursued, and he knew not which way 
to turn for safety. 

He stood still for a moment, with large drops 
of cold perspiration upon his forehead, and then 
groped his way towards the wall in the hope of 
discovering a door or another flight of stairs. 

Fortunately, for he could hear his enemies 
scrambling over the stones and bricks which 
had blocked up the passage, he came at once 
upon a flight of stairs leading upward, and 
harried up them. 

When he had ascended more than a score of 
steps he perceived a glimmer of light, which pro- 
ceeded from a room on the other side of a door 
at the head of the stairs. 

Knowing from the sounds that reached his 
ears from below that his pursuers were in the 
vault, and that they could not fail soon to find 
the stairs, he threw himsclf forward, and, the 
door flying open as he touched it, almost fell into 
the room. 

“Thank God!” he fervently ejaculated, on 
finding himeelf in a comfortable bed-chamber ; 
and then, hearing his enemics at the foot of the 
staira, he advanced towards a door opposite to 
the one by which he had entered. 

As he did eo, he heard voices on the other 
side, and paused to listen ; for the voice which 
he heard breathing the impassioned accents of 
love was the same that he had heard in the house 
of Manasseh the Jew. 

His situation forbade any scruple of del‘ > 
however, for he could hear the footsteps of 
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Will and Hal the Hammerman ascending the| 


stairs. 

As he was about to tap at the door the two 
roffians sprang into the room and seized him by 
the arms, hoping to bear him away before the 
inmates of the house were alarmed. 

What followed has already been told. 

Manaaseh entered the house as the two ruffians 
quitted it. 

“I will have the arch bricked up solidly,” said 
he, when Reginald had concluded his narrative. 
“Tehall be plundered else by these Philistines, 
Not that I have much to lose, for I am but a 
poor man, and the boxes you found in the vault 
contain only old metal—nothing else, my dear.” 

“‘Tdid not find any boxes,” observed Reginald. 
“1 got out of the place as quick as I could.” 

“T believe you, my dear boy,” returned the 
Jew. “Yes, I can believe you; but the arch 
shall be bricked up, and I will see to it at 
once.” 

He made a movement as if he would have 
gone ont, but fidgetted about the room. 

Our hero bowed courteously to Zillah, and 
moved towards the door. 

Manaseeh attended him to the street door, and 
then returned hurriedly to the apartment in 
which he had left Zillah. 

“What did Prince John want of the poor 
Jew?" said he, in a tone of nervous feverish- 
ness, 

“The prince presumed to speak to me of love,” 
replied his daughter. : 

“ But you did not listen to him, Zillah?” ex- 
claimed the Jew, with a look and tone of anxious 
interrogation. 

“Father !" returned Zillah, raising her lustrous 
dark eyes to his countenance with an expression 

~of mingled reproach and deprecation. 

“Well, well, my child,” he rejoined, “I know 

“ you are a worthy child of my departed Leah, 
~ and will not disgrace your race and your religion. 
John of Anjon is a very wolf in the folds of the 
« Gentiles, and I marked his glances when first 
. they rested upon you.” 
“He gained admission to my presence by pre- 
-»tending urgent business,” observed Zillah ; “but 
he acknowledged that to be a mere pretext as 
--600n a8 it had served its Bc.” 

“He has declared himself,” said Manasaeh. 
“He has not surprised me, for the character of 
the princes of his house is known to me ; but he 
has furnished us with an excuse for precaution. 
Now I will see that the treasure in the vault is 

-- safe, and then masons shall build up a barrier 
against robbers between the vault and the sub- 
terraneans of the haunt of the Philistines in our 
rear,” 


Providing himself with a small lamp, he des- 

- cended the stairs by which our hero had entered 
the house, and which had at one time terminated 
on the ground floor, but which Manasaeh had, 
for his own purposes, continued to the floor above, 
-8o as to communicate with his chamber, the 
door at which they had formerly ceased having 
been at the same time bricked up. 

Shading the lamp with his hand, to protect it 
from the strong draught that came up from the 

- deeper subtcrraneans below, he cast a nervously 
anxious glance round the vault, 

Several iron-bound chests stood upon one side, 
and these, a glance assured him, had not 

- diminished in number. 

He dragged the heavy stone over the averture 

: sand then moved such of the chests as were not 

+ too heavy to be moved without assistance or 

ysmechanical appliance, into the middle of the 
wault, so as to prevent by their weight the stone 
Yrom being removed pending the bricking up of 
the old arch below. 

He sat down upon one of the boxes for a few 
mixutes, to rest himself after his unwonted ex- 
ertion, and then he opened them, one after 
another, to assure himeelf of the safety of their 
valuable conterta. 

"There were glittcring heaps of silver coin, bars 
-of the precious metal, massive and elaborately 
chased articles of plate, caskets of sparkling 
jewels, documentary securities on chment in 
Latin, in Norm1z-French, and in Old English. 

All was safe. 

The Jew’s dark eyes glistened with excitement 
ins he opened one receptacle of his wealth after 
enother, and surveyed their contents; and when 





he had assured himself that none of them had 
been opened, he uttered a fervent ejaculation of 
thankfulness. 


CHAPTER XIL 
ALICE CROSBY. 


Sim WALTER Crossy had an only daughter—a 
fair girl of sixteen, upon whom Prince John had 
set the eye of unhallowed passion. 

Her luxuriant and silky hair, of a light golden 
hue, her bright blue eyes, and the peach-like 
bloom upon her fair cheeks, had made a deep 
impression upon his susceptible heart before he 
had seen the beautiful daughter of Manasseh 
the Jew, 

For this fair girl our hero had conceived a 
boyish passion, which caused him to regard the 

allantries of John of Anjou with a resentful 
Jealousy which wanted but a favourable oppor- 
tunity for its manifestation to exhibit itself 
openly. 

Such an opportunity occurred a day or two 
after his second escape from the hands of Black 
Will and Hal the Hammerman. 

Alice Crosby was sitting in her boudoir, which 
was furnished with as much loxury as was ever 
found in English mansions at that period, and 
with o tastefulness seldom met with. 

Any one could have seen at a glance, from the 
surroundings of the fair Alice, that she was an 
only and beloved child. 

The walls were tapestried ; there was a soft 
carpet upon the floor; silken curtains hung at 
the window ; a harp stood in one corner; the 
young lady's embroidery frame was near her 
carved and velvet-cushioned chair, and her illu- 
minated missal laid beside her silks and wools 
upon a small round table. 

At her feet knelt John of Anjou, from whose 
impassioned gaze her flushed countenance was 
slightly averted, though her small, white hand 
reposed, almost without her consciousness, in his 
own. 

“Accept my devotion, fair lady,” said the 
rince, “‘and you shall be the envy of every 
lady of our Court, as you are already the admira- 
tion of every lord and knight.” 

“Your highness pleads so hard,” returned 
Alice, in a low, soft voice, “that I am fain to 
consent to your seeking the sanction of my 
father; but I would have you, before doing so, 
consider well what your royal brother may 
think of the alliance of the house of Anjou with 
a family whose name is not on the roll of Eng- 
land’s barons.” 

“Richard is far off—may never return,” ob- 
served the prince. 

“But the contingency is one not to be over- 
looked by your highness, and certainly will be 
considered by my father,” returned Alice. 

The curtain that hung over the door was 
agitated at this moment in a manner which 
caused the eyes of both Alice and the prince to 
be turned towards it. 

“ It is the wind,” observed Alice. 

“Do not tell me, charming Alice,” said the 
rince, “that you will not be mine, should Sir 

alter make his sanction conditional upon that 
of my royal brother, or Richard refuse his. Love 
like mine cannot be ruled by the requirements of 
statecraft, nor does it brook delay. There have 
been ladies to whom the princes of the house of 
Anjou have given their hearts, and who, while 
lacking the empty title of queen, have enjoyed 
all the solid pleasures and luxuries pertaining to 
queendom.”” 

“Is it the like of Rosamond Clifford, your 
highness would make me?” exclaimed Alice, 
suddenly withdrawing her hand from his grasp, 
and rising from her chair with the rich colour 
fading from her checks. 

There was such an unmistakeable stamp of a 
foot outside the door at the samre moment, that 
Prince John, who had risen to his feet as Alice 
confronted him, stepped quickly towards te 
curtain, and, raising it, threw open the dcoz, 
which he found ajar. 

Reginald Raby stood on the threshold with 
flushed and agitated countenance. 

« An eaveadropper !” exclaimed Prince Joha, 
with an angry scowl. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 191.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 


HE good feeling c- 
mented by the mar 
riage of Alexander 
enabled that monarch 
to find time to check 
the turbulence of his 
own Gaelic subjects. 

Not long after Alex. 

ander’s marriage, a 

formidable _ rebellion 

broke out in the wilds 
of Argyle, to Tepress which called forth all the 
monarch's energies. 

In the same year, 1221, he was called to the 
north to subdue the people of Caithness, and in 
1228 another rebellion broke out in Moray. 

In 1234, disturbances of a more serious nature 
were kindled in Galloway, arising from the 
jealousies of foreign settlers ; but Alexander ex- 
hibited the greatest energy and ability in sup- 
pressing them all. 

The Galwegians, however, gave him the 
greatest trouble of all. 

Allan, Earl of Galloway, died and left three 
daughters, and one son; and Alexander resolved 
to seize this opportunity to break the power 
and curb the warlike spirit of the Galwegians 
by dividing the territories among the thre 
daughters, 

His disorderly subjects resisted this attempt, 
and placing the son, Thomas, at the head of 4 
formidable army, commenced a rebellion. 

The king marched against the insurgents, bat 
for a long time the natural strength of their 
country enabled them to defy all his power. 

At length Alexander managed to draw them 
into a pitched battle, in which he so completely 
crushed them, that they were obliged to submit. 
He then divided the country as he had originally 
proposed, and, though Thomas made one more 
effort to unite it under himself, the rebels wer’ 
soon reduced to the necessity of throwing them- 
selves upon the clemency of the sovereign. 

The same year Alexander proceeded to London 
to assist Henry in restoring peace and harmony 
among his nobility. 

While thus engaged his queen, who had accom- 
panied him, was joined by the Queen of England, 
and the two set out with a namerous fin . 

ilgrimage to Canterbury, to pay their devotion 
ceoording to the custom of the age, at the shrine 
of Thomas a’ Becket. 

The royal pilgrims performed this ceremony 
with due solemnity ; but, on the return journey. 
it most unfortunately happened that the Queen 
of Scotland fell ill. "In spite of all the efforts of 
her physicians and attendants to save her life, 
she dicd, and was buried with great pomp 
London. 

Not long after this Alexander contracted # 
second marriage (in the year 1239) with Mary 
de Courci, daughter of a proud family, who 
affected, by the motto they bore on their banners, 
to despise the title of king. The old Norman 
French distich may thus be roughly translated : 

“T am no king, nor prince, you #00, 
Bue Tam the Lord de Goarel™ 

Alexander continued his career as he had a 
menced it, in putting down and repressing his 
somewhat refractory chieftains and barons. Tie 
petty chiefs of the Hebrided had contrived, by 
means of their insular position, to keep uP 
rude kind of independence, transferring their 
homage from the Kings of Scotland to the King 
of Norway at various times, according 8 a 
suited their views to belong to one kingdom 0 
the other. of 

One of them, Angus, who was also Lond of 
Argyle, about this time declared for Norway 
saying that the king of that country wa! 








aramotnt of the isles, io 
E Aiexander set out to reduce him to. obedienst 
and, while thus engaged, died on & ral 
isa otf the coast of Argyle, on the 8th of Jay 
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1249, in_the fifty-first year of his age and the 
thirty-fifth of his reign. 

He left a son only eight years old, who suc- 
ceeded with the title of Alexander III., and 
Scotland was again to be governed by a minor, 

The royal infant was carried with great pomp 
and ceremony to the Abbey at Scone, and his 
coronation was celebrated with more than usual 
splendour, amidst the enthusiastic rejoicings of 


the ple. 

‘All attairs of government were 
now administered in the name of 
the youthful king by Walter 
Comyn, the powerful Earl of 
Monteith. 

He held a convention of the 
states, the chief object of which (4 
was to contract a closer alliance ‘) 
with the King of England, in 
omer to preserve the country 
against any act of aggression { 
during the minority of young 
Alexander. 

Ambassadors were dispatched 
to England, who were favourably 
received, and, when their mission 
Was accomplished, magnificently 
dismissed; the following year 
(1251) both kings met at York on 
the 24th of November. 

The meeting was celebrated by 
tournaments, festivities, and all 
the sports and pastimes peculiar 
to the age; and on the Christ- 
mas day following Alexander re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood 
from the sword of Henry III., 
previous to his marriage with 
Margaret, daughter of the Eng- 
lish king. 

On the following day that ceremony took 
place. The bridal procession was headed by the 
King and Queen of England, and Mary de Courci, 
Queen Dowager of Scotland, who had come from 
France attended by a splendid retinue, to do 
honour to the occasion. 

All the nobility and clergy of both countries 
attended, with their numerous vassals and re- 
tainers, and a thousand 
knights in robes of silk 
waited upon the bride on 
the morning of her nup- 
tials, 


According to the old 
historian, Matthew Paris, 
the festivities that fol- 
lowed, the rejoicings, the 
frequent changes of vest- 
ments, the shouts and 
plaudits called forth by 
the tricks of jugglers baflle 
all description. 

The same historian tells 
us that the archbishop pre- 
sented six hundred oxen 
towards the supplies for 
the festive board, all of 
which were consumed in 
the first course, after 
which he quaintly ob- 
serves— 

“JT leave you to judge 
of the rest.” 

But the splendour of 
these nuptial rejoicings 
was clouded by a suspicion 
that hung over Allan Dur- 
ward, the lord high justi- 
ciary of the youthful 
monarch of Scotland. 

This noble had married 
the natural sister of 
Alexander, and he had 
sought to legitimatize his 
wife by obtaining a decree from the court of 
Rome to that effect, and in order, as it was 
affirmed, that if Alexander died without issue, 
his own children might succeed to the Scottish 
throne. For these proceedings he was accused 
before the king as a traitor during the rejoicings 
at York. 

Allan Durward denied the imputation, and 
there was nothing but the vague suspicion of bis 
accusers to justify the charge; moreover, the 


object in view was too remote to be of any ma- 
terial consequence, and the matter was allowed 
to drop, but not before Allan was disgraced from 
his high office, and many whose names had been 
associated with his in the accusation had fled 
from York to preserve their lives, not knowing 
how the matter might terminate. 

Upon this the young king was placed under 
the guardianship of King Henry, by the advice 
of the Scottish nobility, and the Earls of Mar 
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and Monteith were appointed his immediate 
advisers. 

After several days spent in tournaments, 
feasting, and other circumstances of feudal 
revelry, the young bride and bridegroom set out 
for Scotland, 

During the minority of Alexander considerable 
disgust was occasioned by the intrigues and am- 





ALEXANDER DEFEATING THE REBELS OF GALLOWAY, 


bition of the nobles; moreover, the jealousies 
which arose between the English lords who 
accompanied M: and the Scottish nobility 
produced perpetual feuds and dissensions, 

The pretensions of the English were always 
resisted with spirit, and the lords of Scotland 
fiercely their rights till at length the 
English were driven from the court. 

ig Henry, in his double capacity as father- 


interposed to sooth the rancour of contending 
parties; but all his representations failed to 
retain his own representatives about the person 
of Margaret, his daughter. Margaret, who, accus- 
tomed to the indulgences and superior refinement 
of her father’s court, often bitterly lamented the 
want of both in her own, and the inconvenience 
she frequently had to suffer in consequence, 

Her complaints were turned to account by 
Allen Durward, who, since his disgrace, had 
attached himself to the Court of 
England. 

By his courage and address he 
had gained the goodwill of King 
Henry, who was induced to send 
the Earl of Gloucester, and 
Maunsell, his chief secretary, to 
the Court of Scotland; these 
representatives induced the Earls 
- of Dunbar, Strathern, and Carrick 
to side with them. 

English influence in Scotland 
now grew great, and Henry pro- 
posed to take measures to reduce 
the whole of the country under 
his unlimited controul. 

He issued writs to his barons 
and feudal lords and barons, by 
which means he assembled a 
numerous army, and marched 
towards the borders. He endea- 
voured to conceal his ambitious 
designs by issuing an address or 
declaration at Newcastle, in 
which he stated that in his visit 
to his “dear son Alexander” he 
should attempt nothing prejudi- 
cial to the liberties or interests 
of Scotland. 

Meantime the Lords of Mon- 
teith and Mar collected their forces. But the 
partisans of England got possession of the per- 
sons of the king and queen, and removed them to 
the castle of Roxburg, where Alexander soon 
after received Henry, who conducted him to the 
Abbey of Kelso, 

The government of Scotland was now com- 
pletely re-modelled, and the powerful family of 
the Comyns removed from 
all political influence, 

In a deed that was 
drawn on this occasion 
the English monarch 
styles himself “ principal 
councillor to the illustri- 
ous King of Scotland,” 
and many clauses were 
introduced obnoxious to 
the independent spirit of 
the Scottish nobility, the 
majority of whom refused 
to aflix their signatures 
to it. 

In accordance with this 
deed a regency was ap- 
pointed, which included 
all the nobility and clergy 
who were favourable to 
England, and these were 
declared the directors of 
the government, as well 
as the lawful guardians of 
the king’s person till he 
the age of 





sr this arrangement 
Alexander and his queen 
returned to Edinburgh, 
and Henry quitted the 
kingdom, 

The departure of Henry 
was the signal for an out- 
break of civil faction and 
ecclesiastical violence. 

The Earls of Monteith and Mar armed their 
vassals, and prepared to resist by force the 
measures of the regency. 

(To be continned, Commenced in No. 184). 


——— 
Srupss said to one of his debtors— Isn't it about 


time id me that little bill 2?“ My dear sir,” 
was aoa reply, “it is not a question of 


in-law and guardian to Alexander, frequently | time, it is a question of money.” 
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MONMOUTH; 
OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE 


By the Author of “ GILF3 EVERGREEN,” “FRED 
FROLIO,” &c. 








CHAPTER XX.—(continued.) 
=x] O well had Colonel Craven and 
Sir Arthur supported Stanley 
when he cut through the 
enemy's line, that Kirke, 
with all his skill and 
courage, was unable again 
to unite his men. 

The Lambs, though they 

me fought with the fury of mad- 
men, were gradually driven further apart, and 
-soon became broken up into small detachments. 

This was particularly the case on the left, 
-which, Sir Arthur observing, charged with such 
igadden fury that the whole wing turned and 

led. 

At the same moment Stanley made a desperate 
rush with what was. yet left of his troop, and, 
adroitly cutting his way like a wedge, com- 
pletely isolated Kirke, and some six or seven file 
-of his troopers. 

“No quarter, lads, no quarter |” cried Craven, 
dashing into the thick of the fight. “Point to 
the hilt. Give them the point!” 





And, showing them an emulous example, the ! 


gallant colonel dealt death or wounds at every 
thrust. 

Backing their horses, but still with their faces 
to their foes, the Lambs fought with the des- 
peration of despair. 

Unable to reload their pistols or carbines, the 
‘fight had now become a contcst of thrusts and 
blows. 

Seeing himself cut off from his men, Kirke 
struggled like a caged lion to cut his way out, 
and regain the head of his yielding troops. 

Allhis strength and desperate efforts, how- 
‘ever, were vain ; he saw his men dropping on 
all sides, but was unable to burst the cordon 
Stanley had drawn round him, 

“Come on, ye rebel curs; come on, and die! 
‘Traitors! do you think Kirke will ever be taken 
alive ?” 

one swinging his sword, the butcher laughed 
-aloud, 

“ Surrender, or I blow out your brains!” cried 
Stanley, panting, as he presented a pistol within 
a few inches of Kirke’s head. 

“Surrender, or you are a dead man!” ex- 

-claimed voices right and left, as the muzzles of 
half-a-score of carbines were pressed on every 
part of his body. 

“Never! Kirke knows how to die, but not to 
>surrender |” 

And, fixing his bloodshot eyes on Stanley, he 
brought down his sword with a deadly and 
-territic sweep, 

So sudden, so near, and so impossible was it 
to guard or parry the stroke, that Captain 
Stanley's death seemed inevitable. 

At that instant his horse suddenly reared, 
jerking the captain from the line of the deacend- 
ing weapon, as the full force of the blow fell on 
the charger’s head. 

Like a felled ox, the next moment horse aad 
rider rolled struggling on the ground. 

Before Kirke had.time to repeat his stroke he 
was disarmed of sword and pistols, and his legs 
firmly strapped beneath his horse's belly. 

Seeing the fall, as he believed, of the colonel, 
the officer next in command of the Royal troops 
sounded the retreat, 

Upon hearing the shrill call, the scattered 
‘Lambs turned, and, following the left wing, fled 
with the utmost speed of their excited horses. 

Colonel Craven followed with vindictive ex- 
eoution, and had made several prisoners, when 
Monmouth’s trumpet sounded the recall. 

With reluctant obedience, Sir Arthur and the 
colonel turned their horsea, and slowly retraced 
their steps, only pausing to collect the loose 
horses that were galloping about the common, 

Though bruised and bleeding, Stanley was 
otherwise uninjured, and was on hia fect almost 
before the troopers had buckled the strap round 
Kirke's ankles, 








The leader of the Lambs heard the scattering 
of his men; heard, and in his heart cursed, the 
officer who had ordered that hateful retreat, and 
he noted, too, the recalling bugles of the foe. 

But though he knew that his regiment was 
broken and utterly disorganised, and though he 
knew, too, the field was covered with some of his 
best and bravest men, Kirke neither turned his 
head to the right or the left, 

Nor did he once utter a word, but, erect and 
motionless, with every evil passion stamped on 
his face, he sat like the spirit of hate and 
vengeance on his horse. 

As soon as the pursuing parties returned, 
Stanley took Kirke’s bridle, and slowly advanced 
towards the duke, a string of captive Lambe, 
bound to their steeds like their colonel, follow- 
ing their officer. 

Of the eight hundred men who, half-an-heur 
before, began that fearful fray, a fourth of tke 
number lay dead or mangled, and a hundred 
horses, and some dozen prisoners, were the sole 
trophies of the victory. 

Monmouth aad his staff dismounted as the 
victors advaneed. 

“ Your majesty, I and my brave comrades have 
fulfilled the you gave in hand,” observed 
Stanley, taking off his hat and bowing. 

“Is this the man?” asked Monmouth, looking 
fixcdly at the stern, cruel face of the immeveable 
prisoner. 

“It is, your majesty.” 

“Kneel down, Captain Stanley,” cried the duke, 
drawing his sword, and laying it on the kneeling 
officer’s shoulder, added, “Arise, Sir Hdward 
Stanley, knight baronct.” 

Then as the new-made knight rose to his feet 
and resumed his hold of Kirke’s bridle, the duke 
slowly took the circuit of man and horse, and 
examined this dreaded man from head to 
foot. 

From the moment of his capture Kirke had 
preserved a dogged silence. 

No feature of his bronzed and iron visage bad 
moved, and all the natural cruelty of his face 
stood out in rigid lines. 

On regaining the horse’s head, 
turned to his officers, and said— 

“Some of you gentlemen have had frequent 
opportunities of seeing this man called Colonel 
Kirke; and though we doubt not our friend, 
Sir Edward's word, we would have his identity 
confirmed.” 

As he concluded, the duke looked full in the 
face of the prisoncr. 

Then without moving his glance or attitude, 
he added— 

“ Captain Kingsley.” 

“ Here, your majesty,” replied Arthur, as with 
two steps he placed himself by the duke’s side. 

The effect of the name and presence of Arthur 
Kingsley on Kirke was marked, but sudden. 

A paieneas like fear passed in an instant over 
his dusky face, and he almost leaped in his saddle ; 
but in a thought every trace of emotion or gur- 
prise had vanished. 

“You know this man, Captaim Kingsley ?” 

“T do, your majesty.” 
ae ane is no mistake in the miscreant, 

en 2” 

“None, your majesty, The man before you is 
Colonel Kirke.” 

“Enough. Now, gentlemen, attend. I 
commit the prisoner and his safe custody to 
Sér Edward Stanley and Captain Kingsley till I 
demand him at your hands.” 

“ We will pledge our lives for his safe custody, 
ay liege,” replied Sir Edward, laying hie hand 
on his friend’s shoulder. 

“JT doubt it not. Each day at noon, for the 
space of one hour, you will expose your prisoner, 
as he now is, in the market-placc, that the 
people may see the butcher without his knife.” 

“My Lord Grey,” cried Monmouth, after a 
pause.” 

“Here, your majesty.” 

“Retain what foree you need of horse and 
foot to inter the dead, and look after the safety 
of the wounded, and then follow us with your 
best speed.” 

“] will obey, your majesty.” 

“All the rest attend us to our quarters, 
Strike up. Come, gentlemen, march for Taun- 
ton.” 


Monmouth 





CHAPTER XXI. 


KIRKE RECOGNIZES AN OLD ACQUAUNTANCE, 
AND MEETS A FATE HE DID NOT ANTICI- 
PATE, 


THB news of the flight of Albemarle, and the 
dispersion of his force, with the spirited cavalry 
action with the detested Lambs, produced a 
wonderful effect on the people of Taunton and 
the whole west of England. 

Had the duke obtained a signal victory over 
the royal army in a pitched battle, it could not 
have produced greater rejoicings. 

The captured horses were regarded almos 
as fabulous animals, and were looked on with 
wonder. 

The crowning triamph, however, the very 
aeme of enthusiastic rejoicing, was the presence 
of Kirke. 

‘This fact spread like wildfire over every part 
ofthe county. 

No soener was it known that the caged 
butcher would be on view for two days, than 
people journeyed on horse and foot through the 
short night and sultry day in the hope of seeing, 
if but for a moment, the dreaded man. 

On the return of Monmouth to Taunton, 
affairs. began to assume a more stirring and 
purpose-like aspect. : 

Iwas abeut three o’clock, and the adjacent 
fields: were so thronged with people that, thoagh 
several squadrons of horse and brigades of in- 
fantry were present to keep an open space, they 
were nearly hid by the 

Never before or since had such a concourse of 
people, gentle and simple, male and female, 
poured out of, or assembled in or near the town 
of Taunton. ‘ 

After a flourish of trumpets, and a deafening 
cheer from the dense multitude to welcome the 
arrival of Monmouth and his atteadants had 
subsided, the duke, turning to the two fricnds, 
said— 

“Sir Edward Stanley and Captain Kingsley, 
we demand of you the prisoners we lately e- 
trusted to your custody.” 

Drawing their swords, the two officers saluted 
the duke, and retired to a small marquee, sur 
rounded by a treble line of infantry. “ 

inane lanec beri ger 
eleven of the ily 

Each prisoner, however, had been divested of 
his steel cap, breast-plate, and belt. ‘ 

Having placed these in a line in front of their 
guard on one side, the officers returned to the 
marquee. 

The curiosity and excitement among the mul- 
titude now became intense, and, but for the pro- 
sence of the duke, would have burst into noisy 
execration, ‘ 

A minute later, and surrounded by mea with 
fixed bayonets, Sir Edward and Arthur advanced 
with Kirke, who, like his men, had been. 
of his armour. 

He walked with folded arms, erect head, ands 
firm, defiant stride, 

On reaching the middle of the enclosure, be 
was-placed where he could hear and see all thst 
passed between the duke and his staff. 

At the same time, cither by accident or pur 

, Kirke was fronted to the amall space 
apart for the execution. ot 

“I wonder whether I am to have thehououwr 
being shot first or last,” Kirke mused, a8 8 
castic smile stole over his curled lip. the 

“Sir Arthur Kingsley,” cried the duke, a 
several parties took up their positions, 
an ominous silence reigned over the 
throng. i en 

“Tam here, so please your majesty,’ replisd 
the baronet, cours 

“You presided this morning over & 
martial, to try eleven prisoners ?” 

“TJ did, your majesty.” _ 

“You tried them, not for any offence apt 
us or our authority, but for certain sets 
human cruelty?” ae] 

“Such was the nature of our inquiys 
li 


ege.” 

“Did you find them all equally guilty?” |, 
“We didnot, your majesty ; our judgment 
fell on three ; for the remainder, we would entre 


your clemency.” ‘ 
The prisoners, who had stood with downeast 
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eyes, looked suddenly up et this announcement» 
and each hoping he should be one of the exempt, 
assumed a more cheerful aspect. 
“Let their names be called, and direct that the 
men stand out,” resumed the duke. 
Sir Arthur took out a paper, and in a firm, clear 
voice, called out— 
“Sergeant Driver, provost-martial.” 
ites hesitation, stepping bo 
After @ moment's hesitatio in; Id: 
forward. %, . a 
“Corporal Empeon.” 
A “i oie in a Hine 
An man outin a from 
his comrades. coe 
“ Private Thomas Tracy.” 
“ Here.” 
And as Sir Arthur returned the paper to his 
pocket, the third man moved to the front. 
“These men, Colonel Craven, have fougbs 
well ; save them the indignity of binding their 
hands or their eyes,” 
“Your majesty’s wish is law. March P’ replied 
the colenels reeds of the Sse party, 
e advanced ners to the 0) 
in cont of Kirke. eee ee 
worthy, though stiJl preserving an ah 
stinate afimnce, listened to the above conversation 
eat a aboree which he could not well com 


Indeed, ha was beginning to regard the ta 
and graeeful young prince with evident admira- 
tion, when the colonel’s white handkerchief 
canght his eye, and the sharp rattie of a volley 
of musketry attracted his atteation. 

ms smoke pes searcely, cleared away, and Lies 
soldiers were j ing to the tl 
dead men in tl Pere ws dug for 
their grave, when Kirke’s attention was suddenly 
diverted from the soldiers to himself. 


- paces colonel, extremely sorry—v 
one t—"* mah 


Kirke gave a slight start aa the whinin 
hypocritical voice sounded in his ear. e 
But, too proud. to move his head, he merely 
unfolded his arms, and, locking his fingers at 
his back, resumed his occupation of watching 
‘he interment: 
‘ou are very colonel ; this is extremely 
lind of you. you, colonel, ‘Thank 


The speaker comtinued in the same drawiing 
toe, stroking the sleeve of the colonel's coat 
getly with one hand, as with the other he 
sadienly buckled a strap round his wrists. 

“Cxcuse me, colonel, but daty——” continued 
the nan, smoothing the nap on the other sleeve. 

Duy must be done." 

“Vilain and scoundrel! exclaimed the 
coloné, for the first time breaking silence, while 
sgeing to free his manacled hands. 

.“Deth and furies! what means this indig- 
a Villain, who——?” he continued, livid 
with rage, and wheeling saddenly round on his 
insulting tormentor. “Who?—What, you! 
oe 

the colonel turned in hie passion he stag- 
gered beck perfectly aghast, for he had almost 
tonched the malignant and grinning face of his 
late plored. marshal, Moody Jack. 

‘8, colonel, I couldn't bring myself to 
desert you at such an interesting moment; 
besides, you know, colonel, duty is duty,” con- 
tinued Jack, with a leer at his late officer. 

All the white, however, bolding the end of the 
strap finaly in his hand. 

Kirke scemed for a moment too amazed to 
reply ; at length he mattered— 

«Lad forgot the villain’s existence.” 

0 ‘But the colonel, hadn't forgot you! 

h, dear no! nor the blow you gave him in the 
mouth for doing his duty, colonel.” 

And, with a malicious smile, Moody Jack laid 

# Angers on his jaw. 

«Fool ! to waste words on a base scoundrel |” 
Cied Kirke, with ‘a flushed face, as he en- 
of the eyes of Monmouth and all his 

icets fixed on him. 

ve this strap, you audacious villain, 
<1 win at once appeal to the Duke of Mon- 


told Kirke, with a haughty toss of his head, 
mae stride in the direction of the brilliant 








“I beg your pardon, colonel, for presuming 
to differ with you ; but it should have been left, 
not right shoulders forward.” 

Jack spoke in his former whining tone, at the 
same time giving so vigorous a jerk to the 
strap that the prisoner was brought back in a 
staggering and most undignified manner. 

“If I am deficient in respect, colonel, you 
most excuse it under the plea of duty. I am 
a perfect sate, colonel, to my sense preanke 

a e opened a ife 
with ee pene a iar02 

“Ia that the manner of it?” asked Kirke, 
eyeing Jack's knife. “Did Monmouth think I 
couldn’t meet the blade as well as the bullet 
that he dares to pinion me?” 

“Oh, dear no, colonel ; quite the contrary, I 
assure you ; quite a mistake.” 

Almost as he spoke, Jack cut off the colonel’s 
epanicttes, and flinging them to the ground, in- 
solently trod the bullion fringe into the dust. 

Then rose such a shout of derision from the 
multitude that Kirke, in an agony of shame and 
rage, made such a plunge that Moody was com- 

aa to drop his fnife and use both hands to 

@ 


“ Beg your pardon, colonel, but my duty com- 
pels me to be slightly uncivil, Excuse me, 
colonel, but this is the way.” 

Aad seizing Kirke by the collar, he uncere- 
waeniously spun him round on his heel. 

“You cannot think how my duty affects my 
feelings, colonel ; I could almost weep at having 
to trouble you again, and so soon.” 

And the hypocritical rafflan looked so moist 
about the eyes that a stranger, regarding that 
and his voice, might have believed teat he really 
‘was moved to compassion. 

“The stairs are rather steep, colonel; but 
allow me to show you the way.” 

Without relinquishing his hold of Kirke's 
collax, he stepped in front, going obeequiously 
backwards, while, in fact, he was dragging 
colonel after him. 

‘Cease this infernal jargon. Where is the 
shooting party? Where is the place ?” demanded 
Kirke, in his defiant tone. 

“Respected colonel, we are there already. 
tu trouble you to walk up?” 

Kirke, whose eyes, since the shout of the 
multitude, had been bent to the earth, now 
suddenly raised his head, and, with a start anda 
cry, a8 of pain, sprang a doen stepa backward. 

A gibbet, twenty feet high, with a scaffold and 
a flight of steps, rose white and ghastly above 
his head, while far up, swaying in the summer 
breeze, was the fatal rope and noose. 
ten not poesible | Pe eee mu not 

1" © gasped, t ugh lips now white and 
trembling. “I—I am a soldier !” 

“TI will convey your objections to head- 

juarters instantly, colonel ; but, excuse me, duty 
dest, imperative duty,” cried Moody, seizing the 
strap, and pointing courteously to the steps. 
“The moment I have performed this part of my 
duty, I assure you, colonel, his shall hear 
your protest. This way, colonel this way.” 

And, him to the foot of the scaffold, 
he bowed him up the stairs to the platform. 

Kirke looked as one in a trance on the sea of 
upturned faces, on the lines of glittering steel, 
on his row of captive Lambe, and on the soldiers 
filling up the distant graves. 

And then he turned his eye below, saw Mon- 
mouth and the hated Arthur Kingsley, and all 
the throng of officers, with the band of drums 
and trumpets. 

His eye scarcely required a moment to take 
in all that met his gaze. 

In that instant, however, Moody Jack had 
contrived, almost unperceived by Kirke, to 
adjust the fatal noose. : 

“That duty done, colonel—and it’s a pleasure 
todo your duty—I will now tell his grace of 
your objection.’ 

Jack whispered this in his prisoner's ear, and 
then rapidly descended the scaffold. 

Kirke stood for a few minutes immoveable as 
a statue, but, seeing no appearance of Jack 
Moody, or the slightest stir among the group 
who gazed 80 fixedly up at the scaffold, he ad- 
vanced to the edge of the platform, and in a 
loud voice cried— - 

“James Scott, Duke of Monmouth and 


Buccleugh, you cannot, for your own honour's 
sake, mean this dog’s death for a soldier taken 
in arms—a soldier, the faithful servant of the 
King, your father !” 

“Ye isthe fitting death of a miscreant, and 
the one that Monmouth awards the butcher 
Kirke,” replied the duke, looking up at the 
ghastly face of the criminal. 

“Then, may the curse of ——” 

“Strike up! Give him the Rogues’ March.” 

And Monmouth made an impatient gesture 
with his hand. 

Moody Jack saw the pre-arranged signal, and 
heard the clamour of the music, but, with a 
sense of vulgar malice, and a wish to procrasti- 
nate the prisoner's agony to the utmost, he dis- 
regarded Monmouth’s raised hand. 

Not till the yells of the multitude, and the 
first bars of the infamous tune had time to sink 
into the brain of the enraged Kirke, did the 
provost marshal complete his interesting duty. 

“May my——” began Kirke, stamping with 
rage. 

The next moment Moody Jack jerked the rope 
he held in his hand. g 

The supports gave way, the scaffold tottered 
over, the stairs fell, and, in less than a minute, 
the whole fabric collapsed, falling to the earth 
like a house of cards. 

While, far over the heads of the howling 


throng, like the pendulwm of some ghastly clock, 
swung to and fro the cemvulaed hody of lonel 
Kirke. 
OHAPTER XXU. 
MONMOQUZE AND THE SEER—THE DREAM IN- 
TERPRETED. 


THE enthusiasm and rejoicing which had- at- 
tended Monmouth’s entry into Taunton was far 
exceeded in popular demonsteation, when, on the 
following day, he marched into the town of 


had been prepared, not only 
ut to give him a right royal 


the | Bridgewater. 


Here everything 
for his reception, 
welcome. 

In Bridgewater he was again proclaimed, but 
this time with every accompaniment of royal 
pomp and ceremony. 

The old Castle of Bridgewater, furnished like 
a palace, was ready for his reception, aad a body 
of the ciel. citieans i a sonmed themselves into a 
guard protect 

King James waa uni spoken of either 
as the usurper, or the Duke of Youk, while Mon- 
mouth was sddreased by all classes with the 
homage and reverence of @ sovereign. 

A more substantial evidence of the public 
good-will was afforded by a contingent of five 
hundred well-drilled and wall.armed i 
who immediately joined his standard 

The same mistake that had maxked all the 
duke’s proceedings from the time of his landing 
at Lyme Regia, atteaded his operations to. the 


very last—procrastipatian ! 

“Fisted of marching direct on London, he 
wasted his time in the west of England, while 
the king was collecting his army in the east to 
op] and crush him. 

very minute of the cuke’s time on the first 
day of his arrival in Bridgewater was s0 occupied 
in receiving messengers and dictating despatches, 
that it was midnight before he could visit his 
astrologer. 

Before noon of that day, a room, opening on 
the leads of the castle keep, had been secretly 
fitted up by Dare and his faithful tool, Guiseppe, 
where the incantations and mummery employed 
to beguile Monmouth might be carried on. 

The ceiling of the chamber was arched, and 
being hung with a bluish-grey silk, and thickly 
studded with stars and planets, gave it the 
aspect of the heavenly vault. 

A broad white belt, on which, in gold and 
silver figures, were traced the signs of the 
Zodiac, completely” girdled the circular apart- 
ment, 

A brazier, on which small faggots of strong- 
scented woods gradually smouldered, and a broad 
antique lamp, had burnt unnoted from noon till 
midnight. 

In an adjoining closet, bending over s black- 
lettered tome, and occasionally making notes as 
he read, sat Ephraim Dare, the duke’s boeom 
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“* THIS Is THE FITTING DEATH OF A MISCREANT,’” 


favourite, and astrologer royal tothe future king 
of England, 

“The council has broken up, and the duke is 
coming to consult the oracle,” observed Guisep] 
Dare's and factotum, leaning over 
master’s » and whispering in his ear. 

onl aews penisats 
impostor, inging to leet. uct his 

i ” 
majesty, ghe King, eath the starry zone. 


And with an awkward attempt at a bow, the 
Italian instantly left the closet. 

“Pardon me, your highness, I knew not your 
majesty was waiting,” sheave Dare, as, drawing 
aside some of the heavy folds of the surrounding 
drapery, he entered the mysterious and tent-like 
room, 


is 


“The fault was ours, Dare; and yet not so 
zither, we could not find time before,” replied 
the duke, carelessly, then added more quickly, 
“Sit thee down, Dare, and let us take advan- 
tage of the present moment ; I want to consult 
you.” 

And taking the crimson-draped stool with 
cabalistic figures, he motioned the astrologer to 
Before your hat dread 

© fore majesty, and that sign,” 
pointing to a blue lent in the shape of a large 
Star over their heads, “I may but stand or 
kneel,” replied the conjuror, in a tone of servile 
homage. “That all-powerful essence that has 
just burst forth informs me that your majesty has 
come to question me,” 

“Your familiar tells you true, Dare; I come 
to have that solved which has much disturbed 
me,” 

“What cause can your majesty now have 
for uneasiness? Will it please your highness to 
speak?” 

“T dreamt last night a dream that has much 
disturbed me, and I wish you, by the aid of your 
potent and occult lore, to show me its true mean- 

g,"" Monmouth added, in a c~ ~--smd thoughtfal 
tone, 


“A dream, your majesty, and when?” asked 

with respectful interest. 

* Last night ; near midnight.” 

“A moment, your majesty, till I prepare my 
scheme.” 

As he spoke, the astrologer moved the belt or 
zodiac that ran round the curtained room, till 
the sign of the mouth was in a line with the 
silver threads that, diverging from the central 
star, represented the true longitude. 

He then drew an imaginary line from the 
zodiac to the zenith, and noting down the stars 
through which it passed, bowed, and said— 

“Tam now ready, your majesty.” 

“Last night,” Monmouth continued, explain- 
ing his dream, “while fast asleep, I seemed to 
hear the sound of a deep bell, but which I knew 
and felt to be no bell, but the booming of the 
note of Time.” 

“ Did you count the strokes?” inquired Dare, 
writing down the answers, 

“TI did; and the seeming bell beat fifteen 
times. I then heard the shock and confused 
noise of battle, the tramp of horses, and the 
shouts of men, and then all was silent.” 

“What followed ?” 

“T scemed to be alone,” he continued, after a 
pause. “I was not myself, and yet I was, I 
‘was soiled and damp.” 

“Was this all, your majesty?” the other in- 
quired, seeing the duke pa: again. 

“No; for directly after I thought myself in 
the royal closet at St. James's,” 

“The royal closet 1” 

“Yes; the room I know so well, where I have 
80 often sat with the king, my father,” 

And Monmouth’s voice slightly faltered as he 
thought of his fond and forgiving parent. 

“Was your majesty alone?” asked Dare, as 
the duke remained silent, 

“No, oh, no. The room was filled with 
courtiers, all bareheaded, as in the presence.” 


“Was he, the—the duke, the usurper, there!” 

“The aia chair was vacant, and I did n¢ 
see him ; but still I had a jience that uy 
uncle stood at my side, and that without wors 
we conversed as in the Skies a 

“To what purport, your maj 

“ Of that I have not the slightest knowle/re. 
Suddenly some one told me, in a voice I ould 
not resist, to pull back the curtains that ood 
the end of the apartment.” oe 

“ Whose voice? Was it that of the dukes! 

“ Oh, no, nothing like it ; it was a voice 
any a had ever heard,” Say thle aus 

“Did your majesty obey mandate ° 

«“y senied aes to do 80 ; J grasped the 
curtain, to draw it back, and had aly jos 
moved it, SS aa 4 ” 

“ What else, your 

“T saw a flood Srey He licious Bight, and 
heard such a mingled exclamation of prayes 
and sighs, the far-off voices of thousands, tht 
I dropped the curtain and turned. The room 
was empty ; every soul had vanished |” 

“Had the chair of state disappessed 1” asked 
the crafty Dare. St 

“No; the empty chair remained. I 
time to notice tne when the same deep-throsted 
bell, with its strange throbbing u:terance, sgu2 
struck FIFTEEN !” 

And Monmouth rested his brow in his hand, 
asif in troubled thought. 

“ And at that, your majesty ?” 

“T awoke.” 

“And this dream has troubled you!” Daw 
said, with a hypocritical smile. 

“T confess it has perturbed me mach.” 

“What folly, if I dared say so!” a the 
artfal Dare, smiling, with sycophantic readiness 
“This dream, your Biajesty, 1s full of confirmatory 
promise, nay, assurance of success.” 

“Tt much rejoices me to hear you say 60; but 
explain.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 184) 
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“¢sTAXD WHERE YOU ARE!’ SAID HE, IN A HARSH VOICE.” 


JOE STERLING: 
OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD, 


Author of © Jack Sreprasr,” “Warr Tiaxss,” &e. 
—— 


CHAPTER XXL 


1AM, THOUGHTLESSLY, THE MEANS OF ARMING 
MAD BLOTT WITH A TERRIBLE WEAPON, 


§ Mr. Blott proceeded he be- 
came more and more excited. 
T could not see him, but I 
could feel him rising gradu- 
ally from his recumbent 
sition until he was on his 
nees, 

“Yes,” he repeated, loud 
enough for the midnight 
traveller on the road to have heard, “to kill her 
tather than they should lay a finger on her ; what 
48 your opinion of such a man 2” 

The little hand that rested on mine trembled 
Very much, 

Nevertheless, it again pressed mine, enjoining 
Me still to humour her strange companion. 

Tehould say that he was a very brave sort of 
ra said I; “but I shouldn't kill her if I was 
“He would not kill her,” he returned, his 
etce voice suddenly subsiding, and becoming 
h and gentle. “I am only speaking of what 
€ might in the last extreme be driven to. Un- 
Jess at drove him to it, he would not hurt one 
halr of her darling head.” 

And I could feel and hear that he stooped over 

8 little girl and kissed her. 

Ang now,” said he, presently recoverin, 
himself, “since I have heard your opinion, an 
"nce Bissy, too, has heard it, I think we had best 

and get a little sleep.” , 
to all the strange company it ever was my lot 

fall in with, surely this was the strangest. 

I been older and more experienced, I 





Ln 


fi 





daresay that I should have been able at once to 
have found a clue to the mystery; but, as it 
was, I could only lay wide awake, as the reader 
may be sure, puzzling my brains as to what it 
all meant. 

It was like a page out of one of those story 
books with the coloured pictures that my old 
chums of the “dark arches” used to buy, and 
read out to us till our hair stood on end, 

It was certain, too, that the ‘tall man with 
the bushy beard,” who would fight for the 
little girl to the last, and even go to the length 
of killing her rather than she should fall into 
the hands of her enemies, was no other than the 
strange personage whose voice I had heard but 
whose face I had not as yet seen. 

Who was the tall man with the bushy beard 
who bore the odd name of Blott? 

Who was the child Sissy? is 

How had they come together? Where had 
they come from? Where were they going to? 

All in the dark, and while my companions 
were fast asleep, as I thought, over and over 
again I turned those various questions in my 
mind, and in the end was exactly as wise as 
when I began. 

I was mistaken, however, when I imagined 
that my companions were both asleep, 

One of them, at least, was awake. 

It was the man. 

“Good heavens! I never thought of that till 
now,” he muttered, half afraid, and as though 
some frightful conviction had suddenly dawned 
onhim. “They won't let us go in the morning. 
They will send me to prison. I shall lose her.” 

The bare idea was so agonizing that he 
started up on to his fect, and I could dimly 
make ont his tall figure, with the hands fettered 
at the wrists. 

“ Cursed fool that I was to strike the wretch !” 
he exclaimed. “Ishould have borne with his 
brutal usage; I should have licked the boot 
that kicked me rather than raised his anger 
against us, And I have been lying here like a 


foolish calf awaiting slaughter! Up, Siss; we 
must be off. We must break away out of thie 
infernal place. Aha! Bones against bolts. 
We'll see which is strongest.” 

And, as he spoke these words, in a voice that 
might have been heard five hundred yards away, 
in a frenzy he flung his whole weight against 
tke cage door. 

But he might as well have blown with his 
breath against it. 

It was of heavy, solid oak, with a massive 
square iron lock, the bolt of which (for it might 
be felt, owing to the shrinking of the timber) 
was as thick almost as a man's wrist. 

The little girl rose in terror. 

“He'll kill himself!” she exclaimed, laying 
ahandon his arm, “Dear, good Davy, for my 
sake, desist.” 

But Davy would not desist. 

“ Bones against bolts!” he cried, and again 
and again his tall, sinewy body went crash 
against the door. 

Presently, however, he recoiled from an effort 
more desperate than the rest, and sank to the 
ground, aning in rage and pain, while the 
little girl stood over him, weeping piteously, 
and wringing her hands, 

“ We can’t get out, poor Davy,” she exclaimed. 
“We must wait. There is no help for us.” 

But here, you see, the little girl (whose face I 
had not yet seen) did not quite know what she 
was talking about. 

Through all my tramping and hard faring, I 
had taken good care of my tiny red conjuror. 

Snugly pinned in a bit of rag in the corner of 
the soundest pocket my clothes could boast of, 
there it was still. 

I had never tested its marvellous power since 
the memorable night when I escaped from my 
prison in Stumpy Vigors’s house, I had found 
no occasion te use it. 

At least I might relieve this poor fellow of his 
handcuffs. 

It was a delicate task to handle my tiny iron 

















cutter in the pitch dark, and with my fingerg 
benumbed with cold. 

I managed it, however. 

Stooping over the prostrate man, I applied it 
to the connecting links of his iron wristlets, and 
immedfately there folloyed the crackling and 
the spark. 

He did not see it, for his eyes were closed, but 
Sissy did, and uttered a little shriek, at which 
he started, and in doing so the iron links were 
severed, and his hands were free. 

" With a cry of exultation he leapt to his 
‘eet. 

He never for an instant suspected that his 
liberty was owing to any agency of mine; his 
own strength had accomplished it, he thought. 

“Hurrah! Now who will say that bones are 
no match against bolts?” he exclaithed, with a 
laugh of mad defiance. “Now let them come 
pnd attempt to rob me of my darling !” 

And highly elated with his Supposed victory 
of bone and muscle over iron and blacksmitbry, 
he once more flung his weight against the door, 
and shook it, with his now free hands, until it 
creaked on its hinges. 

But it would not yield. 

The smith who wrought that lock seemed to 
have borne in mind it was for the safe 
keeping of sturdy vagabonds chiefty, and to have 
measured out his materials accordingly. 

It made me feel quite proud of my tiny talis- 
man when I heard the great fellow wasting his 
gigantic strength against the stubborn bolt, and 
reflected with what ease I could overcome the 
difficulty. 

I still held it between my finger and thumb, 
and, as before mentioned, the daor-poet had 
shrunk with time and weather so far from the 
door that a finger and thamb no larger than 
mine might be ine in the saostior. 

Unperceived in darknesg, I applied my 
on to the iron, ané with the invariable 
result, 

“Once again!” cried Davy Blott ; “hurrah! 
Once again, and this time it yields!” 

And he was right, though it was little enough 
that he had to do with the achievement. 

The door opened outwardly, and as he sprang 
back, and then bounded forward again to chal- 
lenge the oaken panels with his broad shoulders, 
there was heard a loud and sudden crash and a 
great gust of chill night wind came blowing in 


upon us. 
Upon Sissy and myeelf, that is. 
The man who led himself Davy Blott had 


disay ed, 

"The force with which he had burst the door 
open carried him headlong with it, and it was 
several seconds ere he appeared, panting for 
breath, and with his face all grazed and bloody 
(for by this time it was growing towards grey of 
morning, and I could dimly make out his figure), 
but laughing loud and in a delirium of joy at 

success, 

“Ha, ha ha!” he almost shrieked, “they 
thought that they had pulled my strength down. 
They thought, with tl infernal blistering and 
torture, that they had spoilt my claim to my old 
nickname—Bull Blott! They will alter their 
opinion when they hear of this—when they see 
thief” 

And as he spoke, he released from the box of 
the lock the fragment of the bolt that still re- 
mained there. 

A most substantial fragment. 

An almost square block of iron, an inch and a 
half through every way. 

He finng away the broken bolt with a gesture 
of contempt, and then turned to Sissy, who, all 
this time, had been crouching on the ground 
with her little face so white with terror that it 
showed almost like a light in the dark. 

“Come along, my darling,” he cxclaimed, 
catching her by the hand; “we must be off. 
‘We must run for our lives, Sissy. Ycs, for our 
lives, Come along.” 

And he hurried her ont of the cage, and, a8 
ehe passed me, she plucked me by the jacket as 
though she wished me to conic too. 

Nothing loth—indeed, curious to hear some- 
thing more about the strangely matched pair—I 
made for doing so. ped abrupt! s 

But the man stop) abruptly, an it me 
back with his hand, ve 
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“Nea spies!” he laimed, sternly. “Be 
content that I have broken your prison for you. 
Yonder is your road.” 

And, as he spoke, he pointed the way that was 
contrary to that to which he was turning his 
steps. 

But Sissy spoke up for me. 

“Oh, pray let him come too, Cousin Davy,” 
said she, in imploring accents. “He is home- 
less, and—and—— Oh, pray let him come with 
na!” 

“No, no, he does not wish to come,” the man 
replied. “He has his own way to go—we have 
ours. You have your own way to go, haven't 
Moiese hi k her head ly. 

jut Sissy shook her head at me meaningly. 

“All ways are the same to me, sir,” I 
answered. “If there was a way by which I 
could do a good turn for any one, I’d rather take 
it than amy other.” 

“Ob, pray let him come; only for a little 


| time, then,” pleaded Sissy. 


The man drew me towards him, and, in the 
wnosrtain light, peered into my face with his 
‘wide-open, staring cyes. 

“Tcan’& well see you,” said he, “or I would 
tell you quiekly enough if you might be trusted. 
Since she wishes it, you may keep by us till day- 
light, till I can see you and make out the sort of 
bey you are. Step out—step out. Qstch hold 
o er other hand, and help her to run aa fast os 

run.’ 

pus she could do but for a very little time. 

strange man took such prodigious steps, 
that before we had run a bundied yards ber bat 
the ground, and she would have falten, 

had not his strong arm upheld her. 

Then he took her in his arms. 

I could see how big she was now ; as big as 
ordinary girls of cight or nine are; but he 
made no more of her weight than if she had 
been a mere baby. : 

And the worst of it was, that being burdened 
with her had but little effect on his speed, 

At a steady run, with a long step, he cleared 
the ground at so great a pace that I speedily 
found myself lagging behind and puffing and 
blowing. 

I believe that I should have given up in des- 
pair, had it not been for Sissy beckoning and 
encouraging me over the man’s shoulder. 

So we continued until at least three miles 
from our starting point, and well out of the in- 
heritable village of Great Snorley. 

en he slackened his pace, and waited till I 
came up with him. 

It was daylight now, and for the first time I 
was enabled to contemplate the shape and make 
of my strange comrades. 

It was the little girl that chiefly interested me. 

As before mentioned, she was a child of about 
eight or nine years old, and, shorn as it was of 
natural advantages, I think I never beheld a 
more winning face. 

By “shorn of its natural advantages,” I mean 
that the “golden curls” that had been men- 
tioned were missing. 

It was evident that they had been clipped 
close off by an unpractised hand. 

Her clothes, too, although of the shabbicst, 
failed to make her look shabby. 

It was plain at a glance that they were not 
her clothes—her proper clothes, that is to say. 

The delicate white arms that appeared under 
the coarse and dirty serge sleeves of her frock 
matched but ill with it, and the common un- 
gainly straw bonnet perched on her little head 
scemed much more like a joke than the stern 
reality of poverty. 

It is less easy to describe the man. 

He must have been at least six feet in height, 
and, from his build, should have been possessed 
of prodigious strength. 

e looked like a man who had lain ill, how- 
ever, : 

His face, which, as regards'the lower part, was 
covered with a bushy beard, was sickly pale, and 
his eyes were sunken under his massy eyebrows. 

But they were not dull eyes. 

They glowed in their cavernous hollows like 
those of an animal of prey. 

As I stood still before him, they were tarned 
on me with an expression that caused me to 
feel anything but comfortable. 
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Nor were my alarms dissipated when Sissy, 
perceiving my dismay, made with her pale li 
a short single word there was no mistaking— 

“ Mad!” 

That was the word, and it at once furnished 
an explanation of his strange behaviour. 

It did not account for his possession of the 
helplesss little girl, however. 

Worse still, it provided no assurance of her 
safety. Exactly the reverse. 

“Stand where you are, and let me look at 
you,” aid he, in a harsh, sharp voice. 

I obeyed readily enough. 

It was the toss up of a halfpenny, as the say- 
ing ia, whether I stayed in such strange com- 
pany, or run away. 

But then I did not know the peril that pocr, 
helpless, little Siss stood in. 

The madman’s inspection of me appeared to 
satisfy him. 

“Yes; you are right, my darling,” said he, 
addressing Sissy. ‘He is honest. le may 
remain with us. Now I think of it, we may 
make him useful. He shall be ows messenger— 
our servant ; he shall he our watchman against 
spies. What do yom ary.to that, Joe?” 

Anything to humoug him. 

“Tm agreeable,” saisk I, cheerfully. . 

“Very well thea the sooner we see about 
getting some breniefast the bettcr. We must 
on, though, till we find some sort of 


| 





Iter.” 
aoe glad to hear him mentiom ahout break- 
Ts wana’t as he had spokem of it specu- 
latively, and as a event theé a tum of 
luck might 


He spoke of it as aomething that he had the 
means of insering, aod my legs, ae well as my 
heart, went the lighter a spect. 

A mile or so further amd we spied, about 3 
Deandred yards off the main road, a sort of 
rad@ely-built hut, that at one time evidently 
served as the abode of some brickmakers; but 
the clay of the surrounding fields had been long 
ago used up, and the rough-and-ready little 
domicile had lost its tenants, and fallen into 
dilapidation. 

It was good enough for our parpoee, however. 

It had a roof and a hole that represented 4 
fireplace and a chimney, and there were severs! 
fine dry bricka about that at a pinch might be 
made to serve as a tolerable substitute for stools 

But where was the breakfast to come from! 

Mr, Blott speedily sattled this all-importatt 
question. 

Instead of a coat, he wore a sort of frock or 
blouse of dark stuff, and, raising it as high 38 
his waist, he di buckled round his bedy, 
a wide belt of coarse canvas. E 

From this he took a handful of gold and silver 
coin, 

“We are rich for tramps and beggars, ch, 
Joe?” he exclaimed, with a mad grin that &- 
posed his great white teeth, “ It isa rare 
my boy, properly followed. Prove yoursel s 
faithful servant, and perhaps we may pat yoo 
in the right way, eh, Sissy?” 

He then gave me money enough, snd orders 
to go and buy in the next villaga some bread 
and some cooked meat if I could, and # qu 
of milk in a bottle. fi 

“And look you,” said he; “here are fre 
shillings. If you can find a shop where they 
are sold, buy a pair of boots for yourself. 4 

This was an act of thoughtfulness fel 
generosity that immediately made mo fee 
ashamed of the bad opinion I had sll along 
entertained for the mysterious madman. 

“Tam very much obliged to you, 5/ 
“T hope that I shall know how to remenl! 
in any way that I can serve you.” |. 

“Then sie may soon cry quits,” said be, 
eagerly. “Come outside for a moment. sissy 

‘He apoke these words in a low tone, but 
heard them, and looked towards us in dismay a 

She seemed to know what he designed, # ‘ 
behind his back shook her head imploring, 
me, though with what meaning I had 0 
least idea. male 

“T have another little errand you can aide 
in the village,’ said he, when we were © 
the hut. 

“Yes, sir.” 


paid 1 
ber it 
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“It appears to be a largish village, and I dare- 
say besides a shoemaker’s you will find an iron- 
monger's there.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“1 wish you to bay mea hammer, There are 
times when I find a hammer very useful. I 
generally carry one. I had one when that 
scoundrelly beadle took me into custody think- 
ing we were beggars and vagabonds, curse him ! 
but they took it away from me. Now you must 
buy me another.” 


ity air. Is it a little hammer that you 


“No, no,” he ied, with a shy half look 
towards the hut as though he thought it not un- 
likely that Sissy might be listening; “a large 
hammer is what I want; a heavy hammer with 
a good long handle.” 

it was an odd thing for a man who had no 
trade to follow to require. 

_ “If you could tell me what you want it for, 
sr, I might be better able to judge of the sort of 
hammer that will suit you,” I ventured to re- 


“Tease it for cracking nuts!” he replied, quite 
seriously, but with a strange expression twink- 
ling in his mad eyes. “Now go, and ask no 
more questions.” 

nee wae the use of asking questions of such 
aman 

After all, it was no business of mine what he 
waned a hammer for. 

It could scarcely be concerning that that Si 
had shaken her head. ae ee 

Perhaps she simply meant that I musn’t refuse 
to buy him anything he ordered. 

Anyhow, I went into the village as directed, 
and, by rod Tuck, found a store where shoes 
were a8 well as an ironmonger’s, and re- 
tamed to my new master with a good pair of 
stout boots on my feet and the materials for 
eaktaat, and the implement he was so anxious 


It pleased him mightily. 

“We only keep one sort of hammer with a 
long handle,” said the ironmonger, “it is the 
kind that stone-breakers’ use ; this is it.” 

A long handle indeed! 

feet long at least, and with an iron head 
as large as a turkey’s egg, and shaped like it, 

Mr. Blott was as pleased with it as is a child 
with a new toy. 

. Now if they come we are ready for em, eh, 

! Hatha t I would not give much for the 


skull that came. within swing of this pretty nut- 
cracker,” 


CHAPTER XXIv, 
1 AM TEMPEED TO TURN TRAITOR—THE 
STRANGE MEN AT THE INN. 
Ax» he swung the hammer round his head and 
laughed a0 loud and savage that I was glad to 
rink into a corner out of his way. 
As for Sissy she was white as 


and 
fembling so that she could not ; 


per, 
ibep a limb 


“You should not, oh, you should not !” she 
to me tearfully. “You don’t know 
how terrible he can be!” 

It was plain enough to me now. 

Thad been guilty of a dreadful blander. 

Tt was for no harmless or useful urpose that 
oo te madman wanted the bastmer, bat 

msive weapon to be used against those 
whom he regarded Be his enemies. 

Woe betide the unlucky wretch who ventured 
Within reach of that egg-shaped weight of iran 
swung in mad Blott’s strong arm ! 

ently he grew calmer, and assisted me in 

coll a stock of old wood with which to 

make a fire, and we had breakfast, Sissy all the 

me keeping close to me, and Blott lying down 
re the fire. 

He had not closed his eyes through all the 
Previous night and I don’t know how many 
rents before, and the heat made him drowsy. 

i in vain that he resisted the temptation 
leep, 

“Keep a sharp look-out, watchman,” said he, 
tome. “«If you see anyone coming this way, no 
‘matter who, wake me instantly.” 

id in a few minutes he was soundly asleep, 








with ‘the hammer band fast erasped @p his 
hand, however. 

This was the ofPortunity for which I had 
been longing. 

“Who is he?” 

I asked the question of the little girl in a low 
whisper, but, instead of replying, she laid a 
finger on her lipa, and shook her head. 

It was plain that she doubted whether the 
madman’s sleep was genuine. 

Possibly she had had experience of his cun- 


ning. 

After a little while I remarked— 

“Tam geing outside to find some wood for 

he fire ; will you come and help me?” 

And to this she nodded assen?, and we both 
crept out together, while Davy Blott lay snoring 
on the ground. 

“ Now tell me who he is,” Isaid. “You are 
afraid of him, I can see. Who is he, and why 
do you stay with him?” 

We were standing within a dosen yards or 50 
of the hut door when I asked Sissy the question, 
but she motioned me to come away still 
further. 

“Yes,” said she, “Iam afraid of him. He is 
not unkind to me, poor Davy! but I am afraid 
of him. He talks so strangely and looks so. 
And now he has that dreadful hammer !” 

And she wrung her hands piteously, while the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“But who is he?” I asked ; “you have not 
told me that.” 

“He is cousin Davy. Mamma used to call 
him so. Poor mamma !” 

“ Where is mamma, then ?” 

“Dead. They put her in the ground the day 
before cousin Davy brought me away.” 

And I could feel my own eyes growing moist as 
I gazed on the poor, forlorn little creature, with 
no better protector than the great rough mad- 


man, 

“Yes,” said I, “he brought you away; 
when f” 

“In the night,” she replied. 

“In the night ?” 

“Hush! If you speak so loud you will wake 
him. Yes; he came into my room the night 
after the day when they buried poor mamma, 
and he brought these clothes with him, and he 
made me put them on, and he tied a handker- 
chief round my mouth, so that I might not make 
any noise, and he carried me away from papa's 
house by the back garden way. Oh, dear! 
That is many, many days ago, but he has kept 
me so close with him that I have not been able 
to tell anyone.” 

And she sobbed and cried as she laid her fair 
little face against the breast of my dirty jacket 
as though her heart would break. 

But I was too smazed at the wonderful story 
she was telling me to offer her consolation or 
sympathy. ie 

I was very young’; but I had prowled Landon 
streets long enough to know what “gammon” 
meant, 

But there was no gammon in this case. 

Innocence and artlessness spoke as well from 
her eyes and gestures as from her trembling lips, 
and though it was hard, indeed, to understand, 
to disbelieve was impossible. 

* “ But how do you know that heismad? Who 
told you?” 

“No one that I recollect told me so,” she re- 
plied ; “but everybody knows that he is. Not 
always terrible like you have seen him. Some- 
times he would be so mild and good that his 
keeper had no trouble with him, and would let 
him him move about the house, and go out by 
himself as though he was quite well.” 

Ze He lived at your father’s house, then, 

say 1” 

“ Always ; as long as I can remember.” 

“You didn’t want to remain with him?” 

“Ob, no, no. It will break papa’s heart to 
Ieee me and he will die as poor mamma 

oad again she broke into a paroxysm of 

ef. 

“But he shall not lose you, Sissy,” said I, feel- 
ing at the moment as valiant as Jack the Giant- 
Killer, “ you shall go back to your father. I will 
take you if you like. Come, let us start away at 
once while he is asleep.” 






























But Sissy shook her head despairingly. 

“I don’t know the way,” said she, “it is miles 
and miles off. It must be, for we have been al- 
ways walking and hurrying and running.” 

“But you know the namo of the place where 


your home is?” 
could “answer, ‘we were inter- 


But before she 
rupted. 

His mad dreams had roused Davy Blott from 
the profound sleep he was in when we left him, 

id we heard his great voice shouting Sissy’s 
name in accents of fright and alarm, 

It was lucky for us that it was 20. 

It he had crept out of the hut quietly he 
would have seen at once that some sort.of confi- 
dence was already established between us, and I 
make no doubt that I should have received my | 
discharge there and then. 

Hearing his voice, however, we instautlye 
separated, and, when rushing to the door with 
his formidable hammer in his hand, he dig 
covered us busily engaged in searching for bits 
of old wood, 

Nor did it fret me much that his passion took 
a turn that cost me a stinging box on the ear. 

“You impudent villain! you saucy beggar!” 
he exclaimed, darting at me, and cuffing me left 
and right; “how dare you ask her to soil her 
hands to save your own vile paws? Do you 
know who she is, sir? Do you know?” ‘ 

I was smarting under the undeserved chastise- 
ment, and it was at my tongue’s tip to tell him 
what I did know, and to warn him that I did 
not intend to remain sileat under the said 
knowledge. 

A look from Sissy, however, restrained me. 

“How shoald I know?” I replied, grum- 
blingly ; “if she’s a tramp like I am it won't 
hurt her to pick up a few sticks ; but, I don’t 
want her to help me if you don’t like it, I 
don’t want to stay with an Y longer if you 
are going to turn disagreeable 1” 

My ant and apparently reckless reply 
seemed to quite disarm him of any suspicions he 
might previously have entertained. 

He laughed as though bis mind was relieved, 
and, flinging me a shilling out of his money 
belt, bade me be quick with the wood, and 
retreated with Sissy inte the hut again. 

Now what was to be done? 

Imperfect as was the outline of the story that 
the little girl had confided to me, there could 
be no doubt that she was in imminent danger. 

However mad and absurd the man’s claim to 
her custedy, there could be no question that he 
was fiercely resolute to maintain it. 

After what I had seen and heard I could 
have no doubt that, if driven to extremes, he 
would carry out the deadly purpose he had 
assumed, and kill Sissy, rather than be parted 
from her. 

But to what extent dare I interfere? 

Sup) instead of returning to the but, I 
ran off and gave information of what I knew? 

This might be only hastening the peril I 
woud avoid. 

It would be better to wait a little. 

To bide my time through that day, at least, 
and seek an opportunity for further questioning 
Sissy as to her and ite whereabouts. 

But it seemed as though the said opportunity 
was not to occur. 

Brief as had been the madman’s slumber it 
satisfied him for the present, and after a few 
hours’ rest he made ready for moving on again. 

In this he was baulked, however. 

The clouds had loomed black and heavy 
through the fore part of the day, and now the 
rain began to descend with that steadiness that 
denotes a long continuance. 

This did not tend to make our lodging the 
more comfortable. 

What little wood there was to be picked up 
under the hedges and in the deserted brickfield 
was wet, and the rain beat down into our open 
chimney, half blinding and suffocating us. 

Sissy was shivering with cold. 

Mad Blott was not unmindful of her comfort. 

He had taken off the heavy blouse he wore 
and wrapped round her; but still her teeth 
chattered, and her trembling limbs denoted how 
much she suffered. 

“This will never do,” said Mr. Blott, after 
awhile; “my darling will take cold. Good guy 
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Heavens! if she should fall sick, and we wii 
euch a long, long way to go.” 


d. desperately casting about him for wood 
to make a fire to warm his r little captive, 
he discovered the window e, from which 


every pane of glass had long been shattered, 
and, with a few strokes Of his hammer, reduced 
it to splinters of a size fit for burning. 

Bat this slender supply was soon exhausted, 
and the rain still came pelting down, and the 
wind blew keen and chill. 

“We will have some wine,” exclaimed Mad 
Blott. “Go into the village, boy, to the best 
tavern you can find, and buy a bottle of the 
best. Say that it is for a sick child, and perhaps 
that may move the tavern-keeper to treat you 
fairly.” 4 

And he gave me a half-sovereign, and off I set 
@ the village, distant about half a mile. 

It was growing late in the afternoon now, and 
the rain was still pouring down. 

“There was not much chance that the madman 
would shift from his quarters to-night, 

Unless he was compelled. 

Should I have a hand ia compelling him ? 

Now was my chance ! 

It seemed that I ought to do so, but still 
there was a sort of treachery in it that was not 
at all to my mind. 

Mad though he was, he had acted kindly by 
me, 

Were it not for him, my naked toes, instead of 
the stout boots in which they were encased, 
would be splashing in the muddy road. 

He had provided me with a meal—he had 
given me a shilling. 

Ought I, under these circumstances, betray 
him, to consign him to hopeless, endless im- 
prisonment? 

Had I been left to myself to make up my 
mind, I think it not at all unlikely that I should 
have bought the bottle of port wine and carried 
it back without saying a word concerning the 
strange man who had sent me for it, 

But it was differently ordered. 

The chief tavern of. the village was one of 
considerable size, and owned a public-parlour, 
in which, as I could see through the open door 
that faced the bar, a jolly fire was blasing. 

I was wet through to the skin nearly, and, 
after I had bought what I had been sent for, I 
took the liberty of stepping into the parlour for 
a bit of a warm, 

There was company there. 

Two bluff-looking men, in rough overcoats, 
buttoned up to the chin, and the landlord. 

They had evidently been sitting there some 
time, for tobacco ash strewed the table at which 
they were sitting, and the big rummers before 
them were nearly empty. 

“ How's the weather, boy?” one of the strangers 
inquired, addressing me. 

“ Still raining hard,” I replied. 

“Means to keep it up, too, through the rest of 
this blessed day,” remarked the second stranger, 
raising the red stuff curtain that screened the 
window of the snug parlour, and looking ont. 
“What d’ye say to another jorum, Mr, 
Leathers ?” 

“Well, if I thought that it would be consistent 
with my duty as head constable,” returned the 
man addressed, wagging his head donbtfully, 
“T shouldn't so much mind.” 

“Your duty! Why it’s part of it,” remarked 
the other, with a laugh, and a wink at the land- 
lord ; “it’s the first law of nature, man. Look 
after yourself first, and your neighbour after- 
wards,” 

“That's all very well; but if it isn’t your 
neighbour, but an enemy—an enemy of the law, 
Imean—that you're to look after, I’m not sure 
but that aman in my position should make some 
little self-sacrifice. However, you, as a valet 
and a confidential servant of a highly respectable 
family, ahould know as well as any man what is 
good for me, and so I think I will indulge in juet 
another glass, Mr. Quail, and then we'll move.” 
__ “ We might as well stay where we are till morn- 
ing for that matter,” remarked Mr. Quail. “It 
isn't likely that he'd drag the poor little mite 
about in puck wreiied weather as this: he’s 

ug in hiding somewhere, you may depend,” 

pricked up my ears at thie . 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 183.) 
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Knight Commander of the Bath, was 
not the least illustrious of that illustri- 
ous family of Napiers who have done 
80 much to add to the military renown 
of that land from which they drew their origin. 

Even had he not been a great soldier, his re- 
putation will stand as long as our language 
endures, a8 a great author, 

Many of our readers are, doubtless, acquainted 
with his matchless History of the War in the 
Peninsula, the story of a contest of heroes narra- 
ted by a pen which seems to be winged with 
the Lightning of Jove himself. 

We envy those who have not read it, for there 
isin store for them one of the most delectable 
treats to which the mind of youth can look 
forward with joyful anticipation. 

He also wrote the life of his renowned elder 
brother, Charles, the conqueror of Scinde, a 
sketch of whom (being indebted for our mate- 











PORTRAIT OF SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 


rials, as we then stated, to the voluminous 
biography by William) has already appeared in 
this series, 

We now propose to present a sae view 
of the boyhood and budding manhood of William 
himeelf. 

William, like Charles, was born at Cellbridge 
House, not far from Dublin, where his father 
held a high position in the staff. 

The house of his nativity used to be called by 
the country people “The Eagle’s Nest,” on ac- 
count of the remarkable high aquiline noses and 
high spirit of the Napicr boys. 

Colonel Napier, the father of a brood of 
heroes, was himself cast in the true heroic mould. 
He possessed uncommon powers, mental and 
bodily. 

His capacity for science and civil affairs was 
ag great as his aptitude for war. And he pre- 
served, throughout a lengthened life, uncompro- 
mising integrity and disinterestedness through- 
out a period when public morality was far more 
Jax than it now is. 

Of course, William Napier was a member of 
that corps of schoolboy volunteers of whom, our 





readers will recollect, Charles was the com- 
mandant, 

On the occasion of one of their drill parades, 
William, then a boy of eleven, being insubordi- 
nate under arms, was by order of his young 
commander tried by a drum-head court-martial, 
and sentenced to some penalty, to which the 
culprit would not submit. 

His brother Charles accordingly ordered, in 
true Roman spirit—for he loved the offender 
devotedly—that he should be drummed out of 
the corps, 








(Serremeza 1, 167, 
This was carried into effect, but in a disorderly 
manner with hooting ; and when the mob closed 
on the young mutineer, William, his fiery nature 
revolting against the insult, whirling a large 
of marbles like a sling, disch: them ami 
the crowd, and then, charging, broke the ob- 
noxious drum, and forced his most prominent 
assailant, greatly his superior in age and siz, 
to single combat. 2h 

Although he got far the worst of it, and was’ 
badly hurt in the fight, William, still refusing to 
sie in, was restored to the ranks by his brother. 

for the pluck he had shown. 4 

There was an old servant in the Napier houss-: 
hold who would have trained her darling boysto 
bravery, even if it had not been deeply implanted. 
by the Most High in their bosoms, ater 

On one occasion, when Colonel Napier was 
absent in England, the younger children were 
left under the care of the old nurse, Susan 
Frost. i op 

Tt was known that there was a collection of: 
arms in the house. Pee) 

One night several hundreds of “ Defenders” : 
demanded that the arms should be given up; 
to them. ie 

On the first alarm Susan sent a maid-servant, ; 
by a back way for assistance from troops, and { 
collecting the children in one room, she herself. 
stood at the door with a pair of loaded pistols, 
and, in concert with an old man-servant, refused 
to deliver the arms or admit the rioters, not- 
withstanding that they threatened to kill all 
within if they refused to yield. 

The “Defenders” fired constantly at the 
windows, and shattered them with bullets. At 
length, procuring a heavy beam, they 4 
to shatter the massive door, which was beginning 
to’ yield when the reinforcements summoned 
arrived, and the assailants dispersed. : 

Ultimately, Colonel Napier with his family re- 
moved to the little town of Castletown, where, | 
from his military knowledge, he was invested by 
the alermed loyal inhabitants with the com- 
mand. 

Here he remained, scouring the country with 
William, on ponyback, at his side, constructing 
field works for the defence of the neighbouring 
town, and often standing between the poor ani 
the ferocity of the ill- iplined soldiers who 
formed its garrison. 

Such was the admirable school in which oar 
hero received the first elements of his 
education. : 

* Many years afterwards Napier's loving sist 
drew a picture of her boy brother, from which 
we cull one or two lineaments, 

“ He spent much of his time with » vagabond 
called ‘Scully, the tailor,’ who, I daresay, was 
an amusing companion, and something of ® 
poacher, and they used to be out for hours 
gether after some mischief or other. 

“His next dearest friend, and that was ® 
steady one, was the late Lady Londonderry, then 
a beautiful young marricd woman, who 
call him her son, delighted in all his escapes 
and always begged him off when my father was 


angry. ee 
Fane, who had wild spirits herself, thought 
us, at twelve and fourteen, pleasanter companions 
than the older people. i; 
“Bhe was a very clever woman, too, and she 
always prophesied that ‘her boy ’ would make "i 
great figure somehow or other, though he did not 
mind his lessons better than she had done her 
self, and loved no reading except novels. . 
“In that she was, however, mistaken ; for, 4l- 
though he preferred romances and chivalry, 2 
which ‘Don Bellarium, of Greece’ was Be 
pel favourite, he read everything he could lay 
is hands on ; history, poetry, travels—all were 
devoured with eagerness ; and his memory, 
though not, I think, at that time very 
was unbounded and retentive to & er 
markable degree.” (4a. 
In those youthful days, he saw and conveesel 
frequently with the great hero under whose om 
mand he was, ere very long, to serve = en 
Peninsula— Captain Arthur Wellesley, 
serving with his regiment in Dublin... #" 
Curiously enough, while his brother Gea pa 
saw in Wellington “the makings of & 8 
general,” the boy William put him down 
sallow, saucy stripling.” yy 
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Itis certainly intensely amusing, and an apt 
ilxstration of that confidence which none of the 
Napiers lacked, for a boy of thirteen to talk of 
a young man of nine-and-twenty as a stripling ! 

When he was only fourteen, William received | 
from his uncle, the Duke of Richmond, a cornetcy 
in the Blues. 

But he very soon relinquished the pleasures of 
london, the gay trappings of the Household 
Brigade, and fourteen shillings a-day, for the 
hard life of a real soldier of the line and six-and- 
ohn Moore, | 
s at the 
camp at Shorncliffe, where Moore was training 
formidable body of men to take part in the 
war against the French. 

Weconclude our paper with a condensation | 
of the qualities of the youth Napier at the dawn 
of his military career from various posthumous | 
tributes of affection to his memory by old 
comrades, 





He was wild with animal spirits and strong 
health, brimming over with fun, joking with his | 
comrades, racing, jumping, and swimming with | 
his men, poring over the lives of real 
@ fictitious heroes, or studying the 
<a of Hannibal or Marl- 


ug! 

He raged like a lion at any story 
of oppression, melted in pity over 
any tale of misfortune. He had a 
fondness for animals amounting 
almost to a passion, and delighted 
to observe individuality of character 
even in a kitten. 

This strong, tender, beautiful and 
gifted man, surrounded by so many 
temptations, passionately admiring 
beauty in women, and with every 
attribute of success, was yet never 
known to have been otherwise than 
pure in thought and deed by com- 
rades.who lived with him in all 
the intimacy of barrack life. 

Truly this is a beautiful and noble 
Picture. 

(To becontinned. Commenced in No. 163). 











"Page sir.” gai 
ZE, sir,” said a countryman to 
a traveller, “would yez be so oblaig- 
ing as to take me great-coat here to 
London wit? yez?” “Yes,” said the 
man in the m; “but how will you 


Bet it again?” “Oh, that’s aisy, so it 
‘s,” said the countryman, “I'll remain 
inside uy it,” ean 


AX urchin, not quite three years ol 
stid to his sister, while Seed 
ee gingerbread, “‘Siss, take half 
t cake to keep to afternoon, when 
at cross.” This is nearly as good as 
fetory, Of the child who bellowed 

m the top of the stairs, “Ma, Han- 
tah won't pacify me.” 
an LITTLE four-year-old, the other 
tig t, watching the gymnastic relaxa- 

iy of her father and uncles in the 
Leste inquired what they were doing, 
th was answered by “g’an’pa” that 
i aang: foots themselves.” 
ll, gian’pa, why don’t you make a fool of your- 
at ? eon ‘because I’m too old and too wise. But 
res don't you, Eliza ?” “Because,” ponderingly 
tejoined this embryo maintainer of women’s rights, 
use I’m not a man.” 
pa wourrct, Tanrat.—Sam —— lived on the 
He of the Delaware, and was a mighty hunter. 
.Was plagued with a degenerate son, who 
manif no predilection for his father’s pursuits. 


One day Sam’s pati i 
q patience gave out entirely, and he 
exclaimed, in the bitterness of his mortification— 
neithe! ae cee peas worthless; you'll 
i , 
rate As le be hanged if I don’t send 
“ 


‘War don't people brin 
g their common-sense to 
bear on these stock speculations ?” asked a stranger 
ft broker, who replied, “Because there is but 
ia We nee in the country, and what there 
' : 
Sead eet on the market, but is always held 


A Tavery boaster the other day, vaunting his 
Teowledge of the world, was asked by a wag at 
ale w if he bad been in Algebra. “Oh, yes,” 
asec ; once passed through it on top of a 
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Evrrypopy looked hot and dusty ; hardly a breath 
of airstirred the scorched leaves of the brave old 
tree. 

Our friends all wiped their brows as they took 





“LOSING HER BALANCE SHE FELL DOWN.” 


their seats, and Mr, Swisher, having declared that 
it was too warm to enter into a debate as to who 
should tell the evening’s tale, handed a paper to his 
usher, Mr, Ovid Addleboy, and ordered him to read 


it. 
The pale usher looked disgusted at being thus | 


pressed into the service, but he, nevertheless, com- 
menced, 


IN A PIT. . 


Sydney Strahan stood staring moodily from the 
wretched little window of the hovel called an inn. 

He looked out on a scene of savage wildness. 

The plata of Laral was rich with luxuriant vege- 
tation, but the mountain passes led through forests 
of stunted pines, and bare, bald, mountain peaks 
and deep ravines, and headlong mountain torrents, 
spanned by fragile bridges. 

Sidney was something of an artist, so he found 
that Nature was grand if the sausages were bad, 
and he decided that he could endure life at Laral 
for a few days at least. 

An August sun poured brightness over all. 

No sultry langours stee] the senses and made 
all effort a toil. 

The light only stimulated, like golden wine, and 
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ee yoice of a hundred waterfalls, calling in their 
ps from rock to rock, seemed to invite our hero 
out of the close, beer-stained, smoke-hued toom in 
the little “Gast-Haus” to the mountain air and 
liberty. 

He would not take any guide but his “ Murray.” 

He could never bear own mood or thoughts 
to be broken into by an untutored companion with 
some common-place piece of information familiar 
to his mind as household words. 

Besides, he was a young Southener, full of dash 
and daring, and there was something in braving 
danger that sent the blood tingling in his veins. 

He would long ago have joined the southen army, 
but he was the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow. 

She had gained a promise from him that he would 
never enter the ranks, and then she sent him to 
Europe to make sure of it. 

He had gone willingly. . 

Since he could not join the fray, he was glad to 
put miles of sea and land between him and the 
combat, where he might have made a name and® 





fame. 

He had been wandering somewhat: aimlessly about 
with his gay companion, Mace Cathcart, who was & 
man without a country, so completely did he seem 
to ignore the strife of his native land. 

But this mercurial friend never 
entered into Sydney’s graver moods, 
and he could see him leave without 
much pain, although the sense of lone 
liness seemed to wrap him about more 
utterly than before. 

The host, Herr Brunn, greeted 
Sidney with a mild grunt as he passed 
him. 

Herr Brunn felt himself superior 
to these infatuated travellers who 
went mad about scenery, though he 
chuckled over the money brought in 
by their delusions. 

He considered the frenzy for travel a 
form of mild madness, which needed 
change of scene instead of straight 
jackets. 

The finest prospect to him was a 
good dinner—a sight he seldom en- 
joyed, and knew nothing of creating. 

‘Madam Brunn, having shaken up 
the miserable beds, was now shaking 
up one of the miserable children as 
Sidney started off. 

But she good-naturedly dropped her 
work, and came running out with some 
brown bread and a bit of cheese that 
looked like some ancient fossil. 

“One cannot dine off the ayalan- 
ches, you know,” she said, with a broad 
smile. “You may be hungry.” 

Sidney nodded, and put the queer- 
looking stuff in his pocket without a 
thought. 

He meditated for a moment which 
of the four passes from Laral he should 
explore for his day’s walk, with an 
intention of studying the bearings and 
coming back before night if possible 
—if not, there were era and 
chalets where he could find lodging 
for the night. 

The path ascended gradually into a 
stunted pine forest. 

He saw the bare mountains frown- 
ing above him, and the waterfalls, like 
veils of finest lawn, dropping over the 
rocks, 

The air seemed full of foam and sparkle, as if 
Nature were this day ina rollicking mood—as if she 
made herself a child this day, and was out enjoying 
a holiday, dancing in the breezy pines, leaping in 
the foam-crested cataracts, nodding in the myriad 
flowers that looked up with bright faces as Sidney 
Strahan passed by. § 

Something of the exhilaration of Nature stole 
into his heart after awhile. 

He forgot the distant war, and felt only the pre- 
sent peace. i 

He was young, and life held out for him golden 
vistas still. 

Not all the hopes of his vigorous manhood could 
be quenched in the sea of blood that was deluging 
his home; not all the blossoms of life could be 
gathered to make way for the “ blood-red blossom 
of war, with its heart of fire.” 

Hope painted rosy visions this day, as he drank 
in the elastic mountain air like new wine. 

When the sun grew too warm, he turned into 
the woods and found a refreshing coolness and the 
pungent pine odours, so grateful to the sense. 

He began to grow rly hungry, and amused 


himeelf with trying to splinter fragments from his wer 


fossil cheese, 
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“Tf I had a little gunpowder I might blast i” 
he said aloud, with an audible laugh. 

At the sary wore the solid earth opened under 
his feet, and he descended with a motion too rapid 
to be agreeable into mother Nature's bosom. 

Now that is a place we are fond of apostrophizing 
—but few would care taBbe admitted even to her 
inmost heart alive—and Sidney did not know, till 
he had shaken himself, whether he was really alive 
or had been suddenly translated and struck with 


win, 

However he felt #0 bruised and aching that h¢ 
concluded he was atill mortal; and, besides, as 
angelic creatures are not dowered with “shins” and 
his had been considerably barked in the fall, that 
settled the question. 

He was atill Sidney Strahan—but where was he ? 

He had often boasted of his great descent, but he 
had better reason now than ever. 

How deep the pit was he could only judge by the 
opening at the top. 

The sides were too smooth to climb, and there he 
Was, tray like a wild beast, he, Sidney Strahan, 
“the heir of all the ages in the foremost rank of 
time,” to die like s dog. 

His first care, after finding that he posseased his 
limbs, was to try his voice. 

He called aloud, but the sides of the pit seemed 
to send back the sound. He ahrieked in all the 
languages he could master. 

He cursed in French, he prayed in German, and 
then he grew ailent, and began to think soberly over 
his chanoes in plain Engli 

He did not know that life was so sweet to him 
till now that it seamed slipping away from his 


ma his aspirations—all his fresh young hopese— 
all his soaring ambition—all the pose bilities of life 
and love were led before him, and they 
seemed like a funeral procession as they passed in 
melancholy file, 

But he could not die this way. He would have 
@ tussel with fate at least. He a knife about 
him, and he began to try and cut holes in the side 
of the Pee ae he might climb up, but the 
blade te = struck rock and splintered inte 

le with a despairing and sat 
dowa again to think. a 

How high was the sun? he wondered. Had it 
been hours or only minutes since he walked in 
the sunshine? How long before the grey, night 
would settle down and make the pit black with 
gloom? What if some wild animal should tumble 
in on him, and share his dismal abode ? 

The slow minutes lagged away, time stood still, 
life stood etill, the silence swooned about him. He 
broke it once more by frantic cries, by shrieke~ 
but not by imprecations. 

For the thing was growing too solemn. He 
knew this was a lonely spot. Only chance, or the 
God who guides what we call chance, could send 
him help. God! Could it be ible that he must 
meet his Maker so soon? He thought so little 
of death in his young, vigorous life. It seemed so 
far off, and vague and dim; but now it might be 
drawing nearer, nearer, as surely as the twilight 
was dimming the golden light of day. 
niotfing sins grew into fearful magnitude before 

im. 

He had been concerned only about vanities, the 
shining baits of this world held him in thrall; 
he had lived for this life alone, and now he was ing 
to lose it; this world had held the goal of 
hopes, and now he must leave it for another. 

What was it to die? How would it come to him? 
In long stupor, or in a sudden, sharp agony, like a 
two-edged. sword, dividing asunder the bones and 
marrow, or wing han; ins, or in tortures 
Ike them? et 

A cold moisture bedewed his forehead. 

Was Sidney Straban a coward, then, that he 
trembled and cowered at the dread thoughts which 
haunted him? 

He could have faced death exultantly in battle, 
but that was another thing, with the fiag floating 
above him, and the triumphant acclaims of his com- 
rades echoing about him—but here, without notice 
or hononr, to wait silently for death, to face it alone, 
to feel the ice stealing into the veins, and the iron 
grasp on the beating heart, with no love word, no 
gentle touch! 

And his mother would wait and look in vain for 
tidings of her boy—ah, no wonder he covered his 
face with his hands, and groaned aloud. 

Then he called aloud again, and tried to scale the 
slippery sides of the pit; then he sat down in a sort 
of dumb despair, and saw the opening at the top, 
from which he had eeen waving pine-boughs, with 
the light on them, slowly dim away into darkness, 
aud he knew the stare were ont, and the ovening 
lampe were Jit in py: + 811 loved ones 
were gathered aby ag over the 
events of the day. 











If yp bad never start@A on this mad expedition, if 
CathMirt had staid with him, if it had rained, if—a 
thousand possibilities began t# vex him. 


Sometimes through the long night, he fell into a 
feverish doze—tfeverish, yet with strange chills 
creeping over him, and dreamed that he was in his 
old haunts, and waked with a sudden agony like a 
dagger driven home, to find that he was in the pit, 
far from human reach or help. 

And so the morning broke, chill and gray. 

He took out his watch to see if he could distin- 
gish the hour, but it had run down. 

He could mark the sun brightening the pine- 
bough over however, and knew that the joyous 
light was ig into the homes of men, and 
wakening them to active life. 

His heart quickened to a painful throbbing, as he 

ht a distant sound, that seemed more the 
wind playing upon the vibrant pines. 

Hope and life seemed to come back to him in 
joyous thrills, He could hear footsteps now, and 
voices. He called aloud. 

The comers seemed superstitious. They were 
silent for a moment, and Sidney grew numb with 


fear. 
But the tramping of m: feet reassured him. 
He made himself heard again in voice and lan; 


which they could not mistake for a spirit’s. Then 















With anxious gaze, ing down, she 
further and further, lt losing her balance, 
slipped over the edge, and came plamp down 
Sidney's side. 

ae was a predicament ; a fortunate chance 
young man considered it, because now his saf 
was sure. 

He did not give even a glance at his 
but shouted to the ast ed men above— _ 

“Now rere no more 8. You 

this till save me. I shall prevent 
Fee ee ececnaile people, and take me bat” 

This was not very chivalrous, it mast be 
feseed ; but remember Sydney felt that his 1 
trembled in the balance, and that he was 


away 

« are g for ropes,” thoaght 
and he. made imeelf easy, but they had 
etolidly back to their work. 

After a1 Sidney to wonder that 
companion no sign ; had been load 
above ground, but she had offered no 
to her companions leaving her. 

Ho could see her well enough even in that 
light, and he eaw that she lay in a stumned wa: 





he heard them parley. 

“It’s a man in the pit Pierre Challot had for his 
vegetables last winter. You know the old miser 
kept ’em here, and delt ’em out to the whole canton 
at @ great price. I never rightly knew where it 
was.” 


“It was covered only with brush, you see,” said 
a svoman’s voice, 

“Don’t stand there chattering, but help me out,” 
cried , with some impatience, 

The g] were clearing away the brashwood, 
and had meade quite an opening. 


“Ja naterlich,” granted one, “after waiting so 
Jong, dents be a hurry; you see we hawe no 
ler.” 
“ And no’ ” anid 


another. 

Sidney looked up at the faces bending over him, 
an cit supeared villanous 

The een ks not see, but he her 
say— 

THe looks Tike a gentleman. I warrant he has a 
pare Get the the watch for me, Pierre, and 

never ‘mp’ again.” 

“The she-dewdl” muteered Sidney to himself, as 
he heard this sentiment amet by s— 

“ Bravo, Ocrise ; only wait.” 

Sidney now theught be would try his eloquence 
on these savage ieearts. 

“Now, my men,” he aid, in as hearty a tone 2s 


he could com: “T don't ask to waste your 
time for nothing; get me ont, an: shail be wall 
paid, but I don't want to be robbed—my watch was 


a from my mother, it came from my father who 
tn Sead, I wil promise to distribute the price of 
song rou faisiy, whee 1 Aim ones reste at the int 
where { can commend the mame.” 4 


“Ho! words are ” calied ;| 
“eee, I will pat down a gd yoo x 
watch to it, our. uo 
have abont you, for Gsrise hae aft 


such things; then we oan be suse <f your good 


that she had smooth blonde braids, and a fair 
and her eyes were shut. by 
“ And serves her right, the magpie,” he said, 
hard, cold way ; then a shadow came over hin 
might be dead. 






How horrible ! some old penalty, for crime 
which he had heard, to be as it were, to 
dead.body, and never to be till death 


He could not resist taking ber hand, to see if the 
pulse still beat. r 

Not in any kindness—with repulsion, rather— 
bit Ho 00 not help seeing that the hand was 

The girl raised her head at the touch, and stared 
with wide, open, blue, forget-me-not eyes. 

She was pretty, this peasant with a 
innocent child's , and a fall of roy 
curves, 

“ Ah, where am I?’ she cried. 

‘ Mademoiselle,” said Sidney, with mek eourtesy, 
“I make you welcome to my poor abode. I hare 
not been sble to make many preparsticue, ae youdd 
not announce your coming, but, my cook has gone to 
market, and will probably very soon serve ms up & 
choice repast. What would you like? » 
bit of chamois venison, or—just expres a pre 
tevence.” 

‘Cerise stared in blank wonder at the young mat, 
and then began to cry, fearing she was shut up with 
a lunatic. 

“Have they left me?” she and Pierre 
has vowed again and that he lowed me, the 
dolt, the miserable poltroon !” and various other 
epitheta not to be repeated. 

“You see, you came to this through too eager 
it of riches,” said Sidney, unrelentingly ; “ bet 
it’s a good turn tome. Do you think I would le 
your Pierre save you? You're my hostage for their 
ood aith j 1 xaust stand’ shore ‘thers : before, 2 


can 5 
Cerise hardly understood Sidney’s language, bet 





ith. 
“ How can I be sure of ?” cried ina 
ion.“ How dod know that you aes 


his | off with my valuables, and leave me to die in this 
infernal 


f al hole ? I believe that is your design. I 
refuse. 

“ Ah, well, that is as monsieur pleases,’ said the 
spokesman, and, to Sydney’s horror, he heard them 
tramping away. 

Could it be? Was he letting his last hope of life 
slip away from him? They had only to wait a few 
days, and they could come and take the booty un- 
molested. 

But there were so many of them, some one would 
be tempted to return. 

He ‘w ravenously hungry, and would have 
given his watch for a good dinner. 

He saw the pine-boughs grow golden-green in the 
deepening sunlight, and ww the morning was 
wearing on to noon. 

It seemed ages since he had started out on his 
walk ; he appeared to have lived years in this pit. 

But at noon the men came again, with the same 
offer; he had no alternative but to risk his watch 
and trust them. 

“ Come, Cerise, lend your ribbon,” said one. 

A long pine branch, with a fluttering blue ribbon 
at the end, was let down. 

Sydney could not reach it. 

A few muttered oaths, and another bit of string 


, Was added, 


“He makes difficulties,” said Cerise, leaning 
over in her cagerness, and taking the matter in her 
own hands, being specially inierested in the watch. 


she gathered enough to know that be, was going 

make her his security for his own safety. He: 

tears were dried at once, and her eyes flashed. 
“You are a coward !” she screamed, and tarned 

over all the opprobrious epithets she had used for 

Pierre to Sidney's benefit. “I hate you—ab !” 

Sidney laughed—hungry as he was, he actully 
ed. 


“You amuse me; this is as good as a vaudeville. 
I only hope I shall not eat you, if those delightful 
compatriots of yours, whose devotion to 
the cause of humanity I never forget, de not 
soon come back. You look qnite plump.’ 

Cerise shrank back in real terror. beer 

This foreigner, who could tell ?—perhaps in ke 
own country they devoured fat maidens. 

She knew she was plump indeed; she began to 
regret it now, and all the hard names she had called 


him. 

“Oh, if the gracious Herr would apere ber life, 
she would never offend his ears again. She was a 
poor girl with an aged mother—ab, if he eat be:, 
she would disagree with him, sure, matwrlick.” 

Sydney thought he had made her ‘suffer enouch. 
Poor ignorant little wretch, he must not blame Ler 
too much for the faults of education. 

He began to pity her. 

She looked so childish and so pretty. 

“ Why did you covert my watch 7 he ssked. — 

“T never had one in my hand but once,” she ssid, 
f and they Soerned such oda ‘live things ; do they 
really go on and on when you're asteep 

“ Mine’s stopped now,” said Sydney, regrettably : 


Grrremese 1, 3670.) 
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then, ies ® pause, “I euppose you had some 
din 


pet 

‘J didn’t eat all mine,” said the girl. ‘I was in 
such a way about the watch that I could mot ; here 
it is.” 


And she handed a piece of brown bread to 


Sidney. 
This generosity on her part touched him ; he did 
not consider that the girl knew che was in his 


ower, and gave the bread as an offering to appease 


im. 

He gave her credit for finer feeling—she did not 
know where her next morsel would ceme from, yet 
OTe read ere na tic but only permitted 

e was i it he 
peel! to eat half of or Pe : wid, “I 

“Yon are a very good little thing,” he said. ‘ 
think we had better be friends, as is not room 
enough here to fight.” 

“Oh, if the noble Herr wonld feel friendly to her, 
the would be too thankful,” Cerise answered, with 
aa babe air; “she was too far beneath him, 
“Ko, we stand on the same level here,” said 
Sidney, laughing ; and eel goon grew less timid, 
and talked to him of her life, and her work, and thé 
few pleasures ehe had enjoyed. 

Of course, she did not tell him half; uncon- 
sciously, yet with a sort of womanly instinct, she 
left out much that would have shocked his refined 
taste; now and then a coarse word escaped her, but 
that was the effect of association, he thought, and 
he looked in her fair face and forgot it all. 

Then he began to speculate w) the ure it 
would be to develop and refine thi: eter child 
of nature ; to paint the lily, and give a perfume to 
the violet, 

She was very young, not more than sixteen. 

Sidney began to picture her in a fashionable oos- 
tame, with Iace drooping about the freshly-tinted 
face, and filmy draperies floating about those 


pace limbs. 

“How would you like, Cerise, to go to Paris?” 
To Paris! It was better to this ignorant child 
than heaven, K 


ate Violet eyes fashod, ax if flooded with sun- 


“Ab, monsieur did but jest.” 
Do yon love Pierre too much to go?” asked 
Sidney, and he wondered at the interest he felt in 


answer. 

Cerise did not hesitate long. 

“Love him! never. Ah, between Pierre and 
Paris one does not hesitate long,” 

“T think a couple of years in a pension there, 
Pig vould make » lady of you, an hen we 
a different hneban t 
that clod Pierre.” a tee - 
Oh, a pension I 

That word was like a cold shower-bath to the 


lowing imagination of the girl. 
art had thought of gorgeous toile, and the 
; but @ pension, books, 


and the Jardin Mabil 
tad stupid rules | 

she could i 
oe could be content for two years, if liberty 

grew quite ing and joyous, and Sidne: 
began to wonder w ther a worse misfortune than 
falling in the pit had overtaken him—namely, fall- 
ing in love, 

But he soon entered into the spirit of her childish 


nirth, and the men, who came again to reconnoitre, 
were surprised to hear a sound likea laugh from the 


Prisoner. " 

This time Cerise refased to be saved, and the 
men at last, instigated by Pierre, who could no 
longer endure the separation from hia love, lowered 
a rope ladder, and helped Sidney into daylight. 

He took back all the propristies, when he stepped 
Upon upper earth, and comprehended at once that 
he must only be the benefaetor of Cerise through 
mae elderly lady. 

le so distant that th 
wnt Part so ais . @ poor child began to 
le satisfied the men as best he could, and turned 
his steps towards his inn, feebly See but Cerise 
creed ‘ ue =< called Pierre to his aid. 
shall not forget or my promise,” he said, 
ashe left them ; and Corize was fon to content her” 
celf and walk away with her sulky adorer, who had 
regarded the two with grim amazement. 
tri the course of a week, Sidney heard from his 
ae es and necet opportunely he learned 
e1 of peculiar di i 
meet one De ay of P r disposition, was at 
idney immediately wrote, and adjured Cathcart, 
for the sake of old fiendship, dc, to further him 
Te plans about Cerise, by gaining his Aunt 
<8b’s consent to receive her as an inmate in her 


‘onse, 
Cerise soon showed herself a promising scholar, 
wad she ber way through the’ cookery’ 
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book, whose every receipt was to be tried ¥ home 
before being given to the public. 

Aunt Tab sent Wolletins to Sidney from time to 
time of the pro; of his protégée, in this wise :— 

“ Dear SIB,— oiselle progresees favourably; 
tried her hand at a potage to-day, and succeeded to 
admiration, She is mild and equable, creamy, I 
might aay, in disposition—~a litthd spice, or, if I 
might say it, a dash of lemon, acid, rather, would 
make her more piquant; she begins to read and to 
write a little. She has set her heart on # coral 
necklace and ear-rings, and sends her love, &c.”” 

Then came another to say that she had elo, 
suddenly, leaving behind her nothing but the fol- 
lowing note :— 

 MOWANGE,-I can wait no longer; T - ae 
Yor by jealousy ; must join me to-ni . 
or T shall shoot myce Tye Eaowi you are. mins, 
by all the laws of love. I shall make you mine by 


the laws of man, if you join me fo-night at twelve. | | 


Bring everything you own. My noble family will 
receive you at last—your beauty will conquer 
them; but you know why I dare not take you 


openly. 
a “Ever yours, at 4 
UGUSTE.’ 


Sidney laughed and then sighed, but he ihongne 
at right fo mak: some effort to save the misgui 


girl. 

All search was in vain. 

When he met Cathcart again, that languid 
man removed his meerschaum to make the following 
sage remark, 


My dear boy, the moral of ur story ia this : 
Never fall in o-lt, and never fal in Jove.” . 


By this time the sun had gone down and the 
atmosphere was cooler. So, the company’ having 
thanked the worthy schoolmaster and his assistant, 
departed for their respective homes. 

(To be continued.) 


— + 


A suanT old lady, being called into court a8 
witness, grew at the questions put to 
her, and told the Tadge that he was “raly one of 
the most inquisitive old gentlemen she 
seen. 

A GALLANT was lately sitting beside his beloved, 
and, being unable to think of anything to say, asked 
ber why she was like a tailor. “I don’t know,” 
said she, with s pouting lip, “unless it’s because 
T'm sitting beside a goose.” 

A VERY polite young man, wishing toask a young 
lady if he might speak to her a few moments, want 
to know “If he could roll the wheel of conversa- 
tion around the axletree of her understanding for a 

Tae Wi York Me ives the following bi, 

‘HE New York Mercury gives ing big 
«make story :—At Big Island Township, Marion 
County, Ohio, on the farm of Alexander ‘Campbell, 
agreat snake hunt recently occurred. The party was 
headed by Captain Jackson Brady, who led his gal- 
lant company down into the tall prairie grass, and 
surrounding a twenty-acre lot, set fire on the outer 
edge of the at 4 o'clock Pp. M. The 
burned well, the flames rolling up ten feet high, and 
as the fire advanced the snakes retreated into the 
centre, sometimes making desperate efforts tospring 
through the flames, but the blaze being too heavy 
they were killed in the attempt. At 7} P. M. the 
ground was burnedover, and Oaptain Brady went 
over the field of carnage, and picked up the debris 
of the great army of anakes, and by actual count 
there were found to be 18,988 snakes of all sizes. 
One black racer was found to be nine feet four 
inches long, and seven inches in circumference ! 
This may be considered a good day’s work for this 
neighbourhood, as the snakes become so bad 
that small children were afraid to go to school, and 
they even attacked some adults, several having 
been bitten on their boots, and it had become a 
common thing for fifty or a hundred enakes to chase 
men, women, and children across this . The 
milk snakes were constantly milking the gows, and 
thereby, interfering with the dairy business in that 
section.’ 
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WAT TYLER; 
OB “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 


An Historical ond Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times, 
By the Author of" _o 
“facets rae Comic,” “ Ronin 


« 


—_—+— 
CHAPTER XY. 


Bysterions appearance 6f a gentleman in black, 
‘Who makes bargain with the king the rebels to attack. 


HO are you ?” cried the 
kin, 


am thy father’s 
spirit,” replied the mys- 
terious visitant, @ la 
ghost in Hamlet, and 
he would have said ever 
the king topped. hist 
ing stop 7 
by plucking cb bis cour, 
age, and exclaiming— 
we arial: be jbotherea | 
‘6 apirit 
(whenever he drank 
any, which wasn’t 
often) was rum.” 

# elt, and ain’t I 
rum? don’t think 
youll find anybody 
much rummer, But to 
business. King, I come 
to counsel thee, or, as 
Shakes would say, 
give the atrai; 

ip a8 to thy next little 


move.” 
“Well, and what is your advice?” aeked his 
majesi 
but I shall 





ty. 
“My advice is gratis at present 
expect to be paid if all turns out w 
You |. Name the damages.” 
“Oh! I don’t want to be damaged, thank you— 
nite the other way. The reward I demand is the 
‘AD OF WAT TYLER.” 

And the if such he was—ground his 
teeth as he uttered these awful words in a manner 
Gerce enough to frizzle up the blood of a rhinoceros, 

“Oh! if that’s all,” said the king, “you're wel- 
come to his head as far as I’m concerned, but, un- 
fortunately, it is still on his shoulders, and I don’t 
see my way clear to get it, unless he can be 
captured.” 

“ He shall be captured!” cried the other. “He, 
‘and all his crew, especially that hang-dog apprentiog 
of his Billy Cock, and every blessed man Jack of 
Yem, shall be beheaded, hanged, drawn, quartered, 
and then sor-r-r-ranched !” 

The ferocious tone in which this lat horrible 
‘word was roiled out, made everybody's hair stand 
on end, and even the black beetles that happened 
to hear it got into a complete perspiration with 
fright, and scampered off under the fender. 

he king himself was a little bit taken aback, 
but, having got behind a chair between two of his 
guards, ‘and armed himself with a big umbrella, he 
felt his naturally lion-like courage revive. 

“You talk as it you meant business,” he said to 
the mysterious visitant. “Sit down and make your- 
self comfortable. But, first of all, tell me are you a 
whose oe not ?” a 

i , if you must know, I’m not; but my grand- 
mother ‘and it still rans in the family occasion- 
ally. But I have particular reasons for hiding m: 
identity under this dark cloak and mask, and while 
‘in dese clothes nobody shall make me dees-clese who 


am.” 

“But about Wat Tyler?” 

“ This ve night ll betray him into your hands, 
Give me alta lozen daggers, two swords, and a 
pistol, three bobbies for an escort, and, ere the sun 
goes down orrow morning, the whole of the 
xebel leaders be in quod.” 

“Will they, by Jove ?” exclaimed King Richard, 
leaping over several chairs in the extremity of his 
eatisfaction, and thus showing that he jumped ut the 
offer. “You're a brick ; slightly e0, at least. But 
how’s it to be done ?” 

“ Leave it all to me. I’m off. Mind and have 
the crushers waiting round the corner. me 
back anon, if not sooner. No, I won't take any- 
{hing, unless it be a glaes of water with a cinder in 
at, anks. Bon soir,” 


And he vanished up the chimney, which, bein; 
tall of soot, was a very sootable mode of exit fore 
gentleman in black who wanted to keep it dark. The 
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king, agitated by this strange interview, drew along 
breath of relief, and then began to think, as he often 
thunk, of his lost friend Robert, Earl of Oxford, 
The memory of the past came “still so gently o'er 


him stealing ;” so he poured forth his emotions in | 


the following vocal gush— 


THE MONARCH’S LOST FRIEND, 
Air—“The Dutchman’s Leetle Dog.” 








Ob. where, oh, where is my pal, Bob Vere, | 
Oh, where, oh. in he be ? 
He had to skedaddle away from here 


Because of offending me. 
Bob Vere was the glory of Rotten Row, 
And the idol of all the belles ; 
And wheresoever tre chanced to go 
He was one of the greatest swells. 
OORIVS.—Oh, where, oh, where is my good friend, Bob? 
Oh, where, ob, where can he be ? 
‘With his hair cat short, and his nose cut long, 
Oh, where, ob, where is he? 
He sailed away o'er the ocean blue 
To the islands of far Fee-Jeo, 
‘Where the niggers the white men cook and chew, 
And I fear they have done it to he! 
Cuontus.—Oh, where, ob, where is my good friend, Bob ? 
de., bc., ad. lid. 
Having discharged thus much of his feelings, the 
king rusked out of the door and énio the arms of his 
man who happened to be entering just at that 
identical moment. 


It was accidental, but highly affecting. 
(now goes omy bo; ey the s; cess. 
All serene,” rep! the m . “The re- 


bellion is to end this very night. I’ve got hold of a 
fellow who looks like an lertaker, being in deep 
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mourning ; at least, he undertakes, before to-morrow’ 
morning, to put everything to rights. By this time 
to-morrow I hope to get my crown back again, 
though it will have to be newly cleaned and polished 
before I can wear it.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

By a terrible fight 

In the dead of night 

‘The darkest treachcry’s brought to light. 
CHance we the scene to Tyler's head-quarters, | 
where, reposing from cares of state, he lay upon a 
beautiful sofa carved out of St, John’s Wood—if you | 
know what sort of wood that is—with a cigar in his - 
month, his feet in a soup-tureen on the table, and 
the crown ot England uneee his pillow. ee 
tray of penny ices be-tray- it Tyler had 

found out that it was hot weather, and preacribed 
accordingly. I, his historian, who am watching the 
thermometer rise up to 994 in the shade, can warmly 
sympathise with Tyler's feelings. 

Ices are just the thing for July. 

But we are departing from our history. 

“ Who's there ?” cried Wat Tyler, as the door shook 
with a double rat-tat. 

“PR ” was the reply. 

And a letter was poked through the key-hole. 

ler, without moving from his attitude, in- 
gen! ously reached it with the tongs. 

It was marked “Very Immediate,” and had 
evidently been written in such haste that the writer 
had forgotten how tospell (if heever knew,) and ran 
as follows :— 

“Jacke Strawe's Castle, Hamstid ’Eath, 
 Fryday, July 40th, P.M. 
“ Deer Watte— 

“ Meat mee atte the left-hand korner hof the doom of 
St. Ports, att nyne sharpe ; I have sum knews off horful 
himportince to kummoonikate. Things ain't going on 


(Surravase 1, 10, 


if 
{quite A 1 with mi detackment. I’m rather afeored 
their's tretsherry in the kamp. Kum and bri 
tu or threee of trusty pale with wer, ’ 
Leftenant Billikoi Mumm's the wurd, and loock 
shargp. 
| “ Fures in hayste. 
“ JACKE STRAWE.” 


, Scissors! I wonder what’s in the wind 
cried Tyler, jumping up as if he had springs | 
heels, “This looks serious. I must.go at | 
Only we will all be armed to the teeth, for 





once. 
there’s never any knowing what the weather's 






going to be. At present it looks like stormy. 
Hallo! there—Billy, Father Ball, all of you, wake 
up, and attend me to the rondyvoo.” 

Speedily the insurgent chief's magnificent moke 
was saddled, and Tyler, to save time, dropped out 
ofthe windgw on t his back, ~ 

His pals followed him, the mounted ones ridi 
and those that walked putting one foot before tht 
other. 4 


(N.B, This was their peculiar way of 
ee dark, in fact, that every. 
a dark night ; so in that 
body they met una land toot and were hunting 
shout to find themselves again with bull’s-eye lan- 

‘D8. 
The watchmen were all aale as usual, and 
nothing thort of an earthquake ‘or two scened 


likely to wake them. 

The dome of ald St, Paul’s—which is 
remember, was burnt down by Cardinal bey 
just before the battle of Hastings—waan’t anythin; 

e so large as the modern building, bat still 
loomed large through the darknees, and no doubt 
would have hurt anybody standing underneath bad 
it happened to fall just then. 

But that wasn’t the danger; 
Tyler and his pals, wearin; yw maaks, 80 a8 not 
to Jo0k conepienay walked into the main entrance 
of the bui . 

au was Oke rh Jou opal cee the Bi 
whisper, or hear a sin; le spark of 

Yet Tyler and his friends, having on boots made 
to last, stirred up the echoes as they clanked along 
the stony floor. é 

“Is tliat you, Jack ?” cried Tyler, as somebody 
seized hold-of his throat in very energetic, if not 
friendly, manner. 2 

But the only answer was— co des 
ae ave got him. Quick, you fellows, and’ disp on 

16 ies.” a 

“Treachery !” was now the general shout, for aif 
our hero's followers felt themselves seized at the 
|, same moment. 








Billy with admirable oe of mind, 
whipped out his sword, and, 8 ig it against the 
stone floor, sent the 8] ke Sin in all directions, 
and lit up the place with an that ahowed 


a body of armed policemen, headed by the dark 
gentleman who had just visited the king. 

The number of one of the policemen was K 1993, 
the number of the insurgents only five, 00 it was 
tolerable odds against the latter. “te of 

But Tyler, inspired by the t example x 

, drew 
hold of the 


Nelson (whom he much oa 

‘weapons at once, made the enemy loosen bole with 
scruff of his neck, and stood on the defensive W 
all his party. wie 


A fight ensued, such as was never "4 
cathedral or out of it. . ope: i 
The weapons clashed and fiashed fire to + 
extent that the combatants didn’t require a0y--- 
candles, but could see to peg away at exch othet se 
beautifully. ye 
When they once began they determined a 
on till all of them were exterminated, by 
siete the watchmen might come up to interfere 

e fight. fe 

Tyler particalar! fixed himself on to the indivi 
dual in e cloak and mask, who had thus tried © 
betray them in a treacherous manner, worthy of 
original “ Gentleman in Black.” id 
(To be continued. Commenced In No. 19%) 
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“*YOUR'S IS THE FALSEHOOD! THERE LIES MY GAGE |’ SAID REGINALD.” 








THE KING’S JESTER; Alice’s face, which had flushed again at the 
oR, | discovery of our hero’s presence, paled at this 
THE FORTUNES OF REGINALD RABY. elation of Prince John’s duplicity and licen- 


= 5 tiousness, 
A Story of the First Lord Mayor's Day. | “A Jewess !” she exclaimed, as she drew back 
By the Author of “ R NAWAY Ros,” “TOM LESTER'S | g step further from the prince, and made the 
BORO Re sign of the cross between them. 3 
“Tt is a false and foul calumny !” exclaimed, 

CHAPTER XII.—(continued), Prince John, reddening with rage. “Who is 
Z “T am one who, but a few days ago, heard the | this insolent intruder?” 

s v protestations of love which you have made to “Tt is the truth,” returned Reginald, firmly. 
Avavsr 8, 1870, that young lady offered to a Jewess,” said Regi-} “It is a foul lie!” cried the prince, stamping 
nald, with a stern and resentful look. his foot on the floor in his rage. 
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Reginald, regardless, in his impetnosity, of the 

+ consequences to himself, immediately struck the 
prince on the mouth. “ Yours is the falschood, 
and I will prove it with the sword!” said he, 
casting his glove at the prince’sfeet. There lies 
my gage!” 

John of Anjou clutched the jewelled hilt of 
the dagger that hung in its enamelled sheath 
from his embroidered belt, and our hero’s youth 
would not have saved him from a murderous 
blow if the prince's arm had not been grasped 
by the small white hand of Alice Crosby, and a 
moment thus been given him to reflect. 

“Would you murder my father’s ward?” she 
exclaimed. 

“You shall pay dearly for that blow!” said 
Prince John, as he sheathed his dagger, and 
shook his clenched hand menacingly at the 
youth. ‘Begone from our presence, caitiff !” 

“Tam the guest of Sir Walter,Crosby, and to 
him belongs this house,” returned Reginald, 
boldly. “1 quit not this whilst you 
Temain, except at the bidding of Sir Walter or 
his daughter.” 

“Tnsolent varlet!” exclaimed Prince John, 
grinding his teeth. ‘Do you sanction and abet 
this insolence?” he added, turning to Alice. 

“Your highness has insulted me,” she returned, 
turning away from him. 

“I will be revenged !” exclaimed the prince, 
savagely, as he moved towards the door. “John 
of Anjou never received an insult that was not 
deeply revenged !” 

As he hissed out these words between his 
set tecth he strode from the apartment, and in 
another moment he was heard descending the 
stairs. 

Then Alice raised her eyes to the flushed coun- 
tenance of our hero, and saw that his were fixed 
upon ber. 

“You ave not angry with me?” said he, hold- 
ing out hia hand. 

“Wo,” she replied, x3 ehe placed her small 
white hand in his. “Ido not believe that you 
world commit a dishonourable action.” 

“I beard the prince address words of love to 
the daoghter of Manaseeh, thc Jew of Aldgate,” 
sak Reginald. “They were in the next room 
when | 80 strangely found myself in the Jew’s 
house after my escape from the subterraweans. 
I was coming into this room when I heard the 
prince's voice, and was about to retire ; bat the 
words that I heaml at thas moment stayed my 
Toe, wad U7 CoMeing mae to linger, gave me 
the opportunity of ummasking a perfidious 
wretch. 

“ And of waking a powerfsl enemy, I fear,” 
rejoined Alice, in a tome that evinced her soli- 
citude for his safety. 

“The regest will protect me, or at least 
procure ma justiee,” observed our hero. 

“The prince is the brother of King Richard, 
and at the king’s death only the child of his 
brother Geoffrey will stand between him and 
the throne,” said Alice. “You bave struck 
him, and you heard his threat. I fear you have 
brought upon yourself sad trouble, Reginald.” 

The yoath was ailent, but his countenance 
beeame sombre as he leaned against the wall, 
with hia cyes fixed upon the carpet at his feet. 

The reverie of the youthful pair was inter 

by the emtrance of Sir Walter Crosby. 

“Dear father, welcome,” exclaimed Alice, 
Tunning up to him, and holding up her bloom- 
ing check for the paternal salute to which she 
‘was accustomed. ‘You come most oppor- 
tunety.” 

“What ts amiss?” inquired the worthy 
knight, looking from his dauziter to our hero, 
and observing a somewhat similar expression 
upon the countenances of both. 

“Prince John has been here,” replied Alfce. 
“He insulted me, and Reginald struck him, and 
he has gone away in dudyeon, vowing revenge.” 

“My Alice insulted !" exclaimed Sir Walter, 
reddening with indignation, “Tell me, my 
children, how all this came about.” 

\ Reginald told the story, somewhat more in 
detail, by which be had already explained to 
Alice his knowledge of Prince John's passion for 
Zillah, and the manner in which he had over. 
heard the prince's overtures tu". "f. 

Sir Walter was indignan! . 't offered 
to Alice, and vowed that | | never 
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enter the house again; but Reginald seemed to| her very much, or you would not have perilles 


need his more immediate care. 

“T know,” said he, “a worthy merchant who 
has occasion to visit Tournay, and will leave 
London to-morrow in a vessel now lying in the 
river. To his care I will entrust you, and he 
shall make arrangements for your residence at 
Tournay until such time as the king may return 
and resume the government of this realm. You 
had better accompany me at once to Master 
Mercer's house, lest the city marshal or the 
captain of the Tower guard should find you, 
and at nightfall you must be got secretly aboard 
the vessel.” 

“Farewell, then, Mistress Alice,” said Regi- 
nald, approaching the maiden, and taking her 
hand. “I have done no wrong, and the assurance 
that you know that to be so is sweet to me ; bat 
your father, no doubt, advises well.” 

“Farewell !” responded Alice, in a tremulous 
voice, while tears gathered in her eyes. 

Reginald tried to speak again, but emotion 
choked his voice, and he hurried from the apart- 
ment to conceal it, and to prepare for his hasty 
departure. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
PUCK’S SECRET. 
ENTRRING his chamber, and closing the door: 
Reginald began his hasty preparations for leav- 
ing England. 

But in afew minutes his emotion overpowered 
him, and he threw himsclf upon a chair, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

So absorbing were the sorrowful reflections 
that occupied his mind, that he did not hear the 
opening of the door, and started when he felt a 
hand placed lightly upon his shoulder. 

He looked up, and beheld the tiny page, to 
whom the name of Puck had been given, stand- 
ing by his side, and regarding him with an 
expression of tender melancholy im his full dark 
eyes that was inexpressibly touching. 

“‘ My dear young master, what has happened ?” 
said the page, in a tone expressive of the deepest 
solicitude. 

“Puck, my faithful little fellow,” returned 
our hero, ri8ing, and taking the boy's tiny hands 
in his own, “I am about to leave England, and 
I do not know when I shall be able to return, or 
whether I shall ever see those whom I love 


in.” 
“Leave England !” echoed the , his dark 
eyes dilating to their utmost ty, whilst 
ashe held 


Reginald felt his hands grow co 
them. 


“ Aye, and at once |” rejoimed our hero, resum- 
ing his tions with a sigh, “I mast 
quit this hosse with as Httle delay as possible, 
snd to-night Iahall be on my way toa foreign 


“What has hsppened, Master Reginald!” said 
Puck, gazing at with a frightened look, and 
beginning to tremble. 

“Prince John insulted Mistress Alice just 
now, and I struck him,” replied our hero, “I 
would do it again; bat he has vowed revenge 
for the blow, and Sir Walter deems it necessary 
for my safety that I should quit England for 
awhile.” 

“and you are endangered by dclay while I 
stand idle—dazed, I think, by the suddenness of 
this cruel blow,” said Puck, beginning to assist 
our hero in his preparations. 

“Do not gricve, Puck,” observed Reginald, as 
he heard the elfin page endeavouring to suppress 
asob. “I will see if I can take you with me; 
but if that may not be——” 2 

“Oh, Master Reginald, do take me with you,” 
exclaimed Puck, raising his soft dark eyes, 
gemmed with tears, to our hero's countenance. 

“T must ask Sir Walter,” returned Reginald. 
“But do not fret, my boy, for, even should you 
have to remain here, you will have akind and 
indulgent mistress in Sir Walter's pretty 
daughter.” 

“Do you think her very pretty, Master 
Reginald?” inquired Puck, fixing his large dark 
eyes upon our hero's countenance. 

“ Pretty!” echoed Reginald, flushing with 
enthusiasm, ‘She's as beautiful as an angel !” 

“Ah, you love her!” returned Puck, in a 
broken and faltcring voice, “You must love 








life and liberty by avenging the insult offered hx 
by the prince.” 

“ Well, I think Ido, Puck,” observed our here 
pensively ; “but I did ne+ know how much 
loved her until to-day. But she does not know 
it, though I have sometimes thought she migh| 
have loved me but for the prince. ' 

“Tdo not know what she could see in him t; 
attract her regards,” observed the page. 

“He is thought handsome,” said our herc 
“They say he is as handsome as King Richard 
though his royal brother is much the bi 
man.” 


“Why, do you measure the capacity to 
love by the yard wand?” exclaimed Puck, 
what sharply. “ Docs the power to please 
pend upon the number of inches a person 
to?” 

“Why, what ails you, Puck?" returned b 
young master, regarding him with an air of far 
price. “I never saw you 60 animated before.” | 

“Oh, I am very miserable!" replied the Par 
with a sudden change of tone, as he lean> 
against the wall and buried his face in his folde! 
arms, “Nobody cares for me—nobody th:nx 
more of me than of a toy, dog, or a pet bird!” 

“You are a strange little being, Puck,” ct- 
served Reginald ; “but you must not feel lik 
that, for I care for you, and so will Mi: 
Alice when Iam gone, if I may not take so 
with me.” 

“Ts it because I am little that you deem 
strange?” inquired Puck, with a retarn 
energy, as he turned his face from the wall. | 

“Well, there is something in that, perbaps, 
replied his young master, with a smile. ~ Be 
you are not like ether boys, independent 
your diminuttveness.” 

“Tt is not in my nature, Mr. Reginald,” rx! 
tarned Puck, averting his face, uapon which 2 
colour went and caine as rapidly as the shadu' 
of 5 cloud flies before the breeze over the sunii 
earth, 

Then he stamped his foot upon the floor, 
exclaimed, in a tone that evinced momen! 
bitterness of feetin 

“Oh, why did not Nature form me as 
are, or gift others with the power of judging 
wishout consideration of my size?” 

*Qome here, Puck,” said our hero, “H 
jong is it you have been used to waiting ape 
me 

“ kg Tong as I can remember,” replied Puck 
without moving. 

“It is very 


,” wurmared our hero 
with his eyes ent sehestively a the floor. 
“ What is stvange 7” inquired turnin 


“That I should never have heard anythiy 





about jed Reginald. 
FF ill sel tied ? said Puck, wi 
an ini lance. 
“Nothing,” oar here. 


= Oh, I was too little to be taken any 
of—too small an unit in fhe great sum of 
manity to be counted,” said Ea with 
bitterness. “Yet it is the 
should kave been erved, if it was nots 
to Sir John Bynes,” he added, pensively. 

“What secret?” inquired Regimabd, with 
look of surprise. 

“ My secret,” replied Pack, colouring, ss b 
again turned away, 

“What do you mean?” inquired Beginals 
whose curiosity was awakened by the bor 
remark, 

“That you will never know,” said the parr, 
with averted countenance. “If, imdeed—bx 
no, it can never be, Master Reginald. “lsink o- 
more of my foolish words, my dear y master. 
for you know I am too insignificant tex 
to be of any importance.” 

“T will go, now, aod ask permission of fi 
Walter to take you with me,” said our bero, wh 
had by this time, without much assistance frec: 
his tiny attendant, completed his preparsten 
for travelling. 

He descended the stairs, and encountered &: 
Walter Crosby at the door of the dining-room. 

“ Ready, my boy 2” said the knight, anxiocs:r. 

“Nearly, Sir Walter,” he replied. “I casi 
down to ask your permission to take Puck wi.t 
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me. The little fellow is much attached to me, 
and very loth to be left behind.” 

Sir Walter shook his head, 

So remarkable an attendant would attract a 
tee of attention that mivht be fatal to your 
enls chance of escape.” enid he. “ What pos- 
sexse'l my poor friend to attach such a diminu- 
uve specimen of humanity to his household I 
cannot imagine.” 

- Did you ever hear anything aboat the 
ltt!e fellow 1” inquired Reginald, with an air of 
interest, 

« Nothing,” replied the knight ; but. after a 
pause, he added. “There is some mystery about 
tae boy, I believe ; bat your uncle was always 
reticent on the subject, and I not inquisitive. 
Whatever the secret was, it is probably buried 
in the grave of your uncle, for the boy was tuo 
young when he went to Fynes' House to re- 
member his previous sarroundings now.” 

Wondering what the secret alluded to by the 
elfin page could be, our young hero ascended to 
his chamber, where he saw, by tlre expression of 
the boy’s countenance, how deeply he was in- 
terested in Sir Walter’s decision. 

~Iam mot to go!” said Puck, with a quick 
glance of imterrogation. 

“Fam sorry, Puck,” rejoined his young master, ! 
“bat Sir Walter thinks it would not be safe; 
that, whatever disguise ] wear, you would draw 
attention to me.” 

“Abt I did not think of that,” exclaimed 
Puck. ‘I would not expose you to danger for 
all the riches of far-off India.” 

“Y believe you, Puck,” returned Reginald, 
Pressing the boy's hand. “Good-bye. Uo not 
fret, bat ope for my safe and speedy return to 
Englaed.” 

_ “Good-bye, Master Reginald,” said the page, 
in a tremulons voice. 

And, as our hero quitted the room, and he 
heard him descending the staira he threw him- 
self upon the floor, and wept and sobbed as if his 
heart would break. 

“ Now I am ready, Sir Walter,” said Reginakl, 
4s he reached the hall, and found the knight 
awaiting him. 

A door opened at the same moment, and Alice 
stepped into the hall, with tears glistening in 
her bright, blac eycs. 

Farewell, Alice,” said Re-inald, extending 
his hand, in which the maiden placed her 
own, 

“Tam so sorry you should have to leave the 
coun! om wy account, Keginald,” said Alice, 
with bright drops hanging upon her long, 
golden lashes, 

“ Do not think of it, Alice,” returned Reginald, 
Pressing her small, white hand with respectful 
ten bat immediately relinquishing it. 
“It is not a long voyage that I am going, and 
who knows that I may not be back again in a 
few months ?” 

Reginald would have liked to have said morc, 
but delay was dangerous, and Sir Walter Crosby 
Was standing by. 

80 he once more bade Alice farewell, and, in 
another mroment, the heavy door had clanged 
whind him, and he was walking rapidly by the 
Gide of Sir Walter towards the heart of the city, 











CHAPTER XIV. 
PRINCE JOHN AND THE JEWESS, 


Perce JOHN had, on leaving Crosby Hall, 
Tidden into Aldgate, and alighted at the door of 
Manasseh the Jew. 

It was 80 common an occurrence at that day, 
when the Court, if in London, was at the Tower, 
for the princes of the royal blood to ride through 
the streets of the city, that little notice was 
taken of the prince’s ride from Baynard’s Castle 
to Aldgate, exoept by a few rnstics who were re- | 
taming to their raral homes in Essex or Surrey. 

Re reached the Jew’s honse without attracting 
any unusual observation, therefore, and, throw- 
ing the bridle of his gaily-caparisoned steed to 

is groom, desired the man to lcad the animal 
back to Baynard’s Castle. 

Zillah’s heart beat quicker as she heard the 
Prince’s voice, and the colonr came and went | 
upon her cheeks as his footsteps ascended the 
stairs. 

Her father was not in the house, and the 








prince had told her that his last visit had busi- 
ness only for ite pretext, herself for its regl 
object. 

“Your highness is unfortunate in your visite 
to my father,” said she, in a slightly tremulous 
voice, when she had returned the courtly bow 
with which the prince saluted her. 

“T am fortunate in not finding Master 
Manassch at home,” rejoined Prince John, with 
a significant glance. ‘It is with yourself, fair 
lady, that 1 woakd speak, and this time I trust 
we shall not be interrupted by persecuted 
orphans and raffians who emerge, as it were, 
from the carth.” 

“TI trust your highness will not renew a suit 
to which it is impossible that I could listen,” 
obrerved Zillah. 

“Impossible is a word not found in love's 
vocabulary, beautifai Jewess !" exclaimed Prince 
John, gazing upon her with inexpressible 
admiration. 

“ Forbear !” said the Jewess, “There is a 
wide gulf between us, alike in creed and in 
rank, which we may not overstep.” 

“Love levels all distinctions,” returned the 
ince, seizing her hand, and attempting to kiss 
t.” 


it 
“Be that quality the test of the feelings 
which your highness avows for me,” exclaimed 
Zillah, withdrawing her hand, and stepping back 
apace, “ Will the love of John of Anjou for a 
daughter of Israel make him abjure his faith in 
Christ, and renounce, in consequence, his hopes 
of the throne!” 

“ Abjure Christianity | Renounce the throne !” 
exclaimed Prince Juhn, starting, and elevating 
his eyebrows, “Are yon mad, Jewess? Are 
these conditions to make to a prince who offers 
you a position of which the highest born maiden 
between the seas would be proud?” 

“ Even if I could wed a Christian, could your 
highness wed a Jewess without forfeiting your 
prospect of sweccsston to the throne?” inquired 
Zillah, 

“You mistake my ‘purpose,” replied Prince 
John, “The love of which I spoke takes no 
thought of the artiticial restraints of priests and 
lawycrs.” 

“That is a love which I cannot reciprocate, 
and which your highness insults me by offer- 
ing.” said the Jewess, with an air of dignity. 

“Say not so, my rose of Sharon,” said the 

prince, again easaying to take her hand. “I 
love you distractedly, and nought that you may 
ask will I refuse you if you will be mine. 
Wealth, rank, a high position at court-——” 
.“Forbear !” exclaimed Zillah, interrupting 
him. ‘Nothing will tempt me to forget my 
creed, to sacrifice my fair fame, and to forsake 
my people. I am a Jewess., That is a barrier 
which cannot be surmounted.” 

“God's death !” exclaimed the excited prince, 
stamping his foot upon the carpet. “Must a 
prince of the royal house of Anjou plead in vain 
for the love of the daughter of a Jew money- 
Tender ?” 

“Did I attach any value to such distinction,” 
rejoined Zillah, with calm dignity, ‘the house 
of Anjou would contrast very poorly in my mind 
with the house of Judah, compared with which 
the Plantagenets are but mushrooms, things of 
yesterday's growth. Where were your boasted 
Normans and Angevins in the days when Solo- 
mon held his court in Jerusalem, or even in 
those of the valiant Maccabenus? And if the 
Jew of to-day ie a chafferer and a usurer, who 
has made him go but the princes and nobles 
who now affect to despise him? It was not so 
when the Lion of Judah waved over the armies 
that scattered the hosts of Moab and Canaan, 
and won the Promised Land ; but now you have 
trampled upon the Jew, ground him to the earth 
with restrictions and exactions, excluded him 
from every honourable office, and denied him 
the right to hold land, you reproach him with 
being what you have made him.” 

Zillah had not intended to say so much, but 
the prince’s taunt had stung her, and she had 
warmed as she went on, until she secmed like 
one inspired, and the glow of her enthusiasm 
tinted her checks with a deeper dye, and lent a 
brighter light to her dark eyes. 

“By the saints! the anger I have kindled 
only makes you look more beautifull” exclaimed 








Prince John, surveying her with passion-fraught 
eyes. “You must, you shall be mine!” : 
He took a quick step towards her, but she 
waved him back, and snatched a small, ivory- 

hilted dagger from a side table. 

“Touch me,” said she, “ and I will plunge this 
weapon into my heart |” 

“Foolish girl!” exclaimed Prince John, “ put 
down the dagger, and listen to the voice of 
Treason and of love.” 

“Not a step nearer!” she cricd, raising the 
glittering weapon in her right hand. “1 will 
trust my soul with God rather than my honour 
with you.” 

“ Baffled |” exclaimed Prince John. between 
his set teeth. “ But I will be revenged !” 

He took a few hasty steps towards the door, 
and then paused. 

“ Choose,” said he, “between acceptance of 
my love and the ruin of your father.” 

“ What mean you?” demanded the Jewess. 

“ Persist in your coldness, proud Jewess," re- 
turned the enraged prince, “ and your father's 
blood shall be poured upon his threshold, and 
his wealth shall flow into my coffers.” 

“ Our lives are in the keeping of Jehovah !” 
exclaimed Zillah, resolutely. “ Except He will 
it, not a hair of my father’s head shall be 
touched ; but if it is the Lord's will, my father 
will die rather than surrender his child to John 
of Anjou.” 

“ You have invoked your fate !” exclaimed the 
prince, as he quitted the room. 

Zillah clasped her hands, and sank upon the 
coueh murmuring a prayer. 

The enthusiasm that had sustained her diet 
out with the impulse that had kindled it, and 
there stole ineensibly upon her a drcamy reverie, 
in which visions of white-winged angels mingled 
in a horrid pbentasmagoria of blood-stained 
thresholds and blazing roofs. 

“ How long, Lord, wilt thou permit thy chosen 
people to be passed under the harrows of the 
Gentiles?” she murmured, as she reclined, with 
closed eyes, upon the couch. “ How long shall 
they trample us in the dust and the mire, 
amd take our gold and our jewels without a 
price 2” 

So absorbed was she in-her reverie, that she did 
not. hear the entrance of her father. 

“Zillah,” he exclaimed, regarding her with a 
leok of surprise amd solicitude. “What ails 
my child? Look up, Zillah. It is your father, 
child."” 

“ My father !" said the maiden, opening her 
eyes. “Ob, my father! Woe is ours! We arc 
ruined!” 

“ Bnined !” exclaimed Manasseh, with a quick 
glance round the apartment. “ Have thieves been 
here? Has——” 

“ Listen,” said Zillab, interrupting him. “We 
are threatened with a greater danger than any 
that could menace us through the capidity of 
common robbers, Prince John has been here 
again, and because I rejeeted his odious love he 
threatens us with death and ruin.” 

“ Father Abraham !” exclaimed the Jew, turn- 
ing pale, whilst large drops of cold iration 
bedewed his pallid forehead, “I already feel the 
sword at my throat, see the torch applied to our 
home, and hear the crackling of the ftames! 
John ef Anjou is pitiless as a wolf, and the 
money he owes me will sharpen his cruel nature 
more keenly.” 

“We must fly, father,” said Zillah. “The 
prince will not dare to act openly, and the 
necessity of preparing some wicked scheme for 
our destruction will afford time for our escape.” 

“ Whither shall we fly?” returned her father. 
“We were driven from Bruges when we came to 
London, and there is not a city that is more 
than a place of temporary sojourn for our suffer- 
ing race,” 

“Courage, father,” said Zillah, “Ve must 
not give way to despair. Bury ali your treasure 
in the earth beneath the stone tloor of the vault, 
and then let us fly to the house of my mother’s 
brother at Norwich until this cloud has passed 
away from us.” 

“You counsel sagely, my daughter,” rejoined 
Manasseh, gathering couraye from the maiden’s 
calm resolution, “ Your dear mother could not 
have advised better, and she was the best coun- 
sellor I ever-had; for our lives are in danger 
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here, and yet we must not forget the treasure. 
What would be the fate of our people if they 
were not clever in the matter of the shekels?” 
Summoning Reuben to his aid, he descended 
into the vault, and there both began working 
hard with pick and spade to remove some of the 
flagstones, and excavate a hole large enough to 
receive the chests which contained the treasure. 





CHAPTER XV. 
IMPRISONED IN THE TOWER, 
Ir was not until after nightfall that Master 
Mercer and our young hero ventured to leave 
the dwelling of the former in Bucklersbury, and 
proceed towards the water-side. 

Reginald wore for the occasion the garb of a 
sailor lad, with his curls turned up under a blue 
cap, and in this guise it was hoped that he 
would not be recognised by those who might 
be seeking him. 

The evasion was favoured bya moonless night 
and a blusterous wind, which howled in gusts 
round the chimney stacks, laid in wait for un- 
wary plodders at the corners of streets, and 
drove the rain that fell in fitful showers in long 
slanting lines. 

There were few persons abroad, therefore, and 
our ancestors had no need of an early closing 
movement, for most of the shopkeepers saved 
their oil, and gained leisure by putting up their 
shutters when the street lamps were lighted. 

It happened, however, unfortunately for Regi- 
nald Raby, that one of the few persons whose 
business or private affairs caused them to be in 
the streets that night, buffeting with the wind 
and the rain, was Barnaby, the dwarf. 

Since the attainder of Lord Montford, whose 
effects and estates had been taken possession of 
by the officers of the Crown, the abode and 
occupation of this diminutive and impish-look- 
ing specimen of humanity had become one of 
the mysteries of London. 

Wherever he lived, and whatever was the 
nature of the pursuits that enabled him to live, 
he was much in the streets, and seemed in a 
special manner to haunt Thames Street, along 
which he happened to be plodding on the night 
when the incidents occurred which are about to 
be recorded. 

As our hero and the merchant crossed the 
street, to gain such shelter from the blusterous 
wind and driving rain as was afforded by the 
houses on the southern side, the dwarf emerged 
from the deep shadow of a doorway, and gazed 
after them, shielding his weird-looking face 
from the pelting storm with one of his large, 
bony hands, 

“Tf that was not Master Reginald Raby, I 
never saw him,” he muttered to himself. 

And then he set off at a shambling, ungainly 

after them. 

“ Master Raby,” said he, in his strange voice, 
hoaree, and yet shrill, that seemed s0 much in 
harmony with his goblin-like appearance. 

“Do not stop,” exclaimed Master Mercer, as 
our hero mechanically paused a moment on 
bearing himeelf called. “ Walk faster, my 

They quickened their pace, but soon became 
conscious that the imp in their rear was gaining 
upon them. 

“It is a dwarf,” observed the merchant, look- 
ing over his shoulder as they hurried along. 
* Do you know such a creature ?” 

“T thought I knew the voice,” returned Regi- 
nald. “He was formerly in the service of my 
cousin, Lord Montford.” 

“ What can he have to say to you!” said the 
merchant, half mistrustfully. 

‘*Master Raby,” cried the dwarf, now close 
behind them, “do stop. The wind takes my 
breath away, and the rain is cutting my eyes 
out,” 

“ What is it, Barnaby?” said our hero, facing 
him quickly. 

“I thought it was you,” exclaimed the dwarf, 
with a contortion of the countenance that looked 
like a grin struggling with a gasp. “So youare 
ranning away! Don't you know that the city 
marshal bas inquiring after you, and that 
the governor of the Tower is (c-irous of your 
company t” 


“ Pshaw !” exclaimed Master Mercer, dfwing 


Reginald along ; “ we cannot stop to hear that.” 

“Watch! watch!” shouted Barnaby, a8 our 
hero and the merchant accelerated their pace. 

“Let us run,” said Reginald, and, in a few 
minutes, the dwarf was left considerably in the 
Tear, 

They were near London Bridge, and the alarm 
had no sooner been raised by the dwarf than a 
couple of stout guardians of the night issued 
from the shade of the houses on the bridge, and 
advanced towards them. 

“Stand !” exclaimed the watchmen. 

But Reginald and the merchant ran the faster 


for being bidden to stay, and seemed to challenge| // 


their pursuers to a race to Belin’s-gate. 

“Watch! watch!” the dwarf continued to 
shout, as he shambled along in the rear. 

They were brought to a stand before they had 
Yan much further by the appearance of a third 
wacomat from one of the narrow streets on the 

te 

“Let us pass!” exclaimed Master Mercer, as 
the watchman flourished his “morning star” 
before them. “I ama respectable citizen, and 
this lad is the cabin-boy of the ship in which I 
am about to sail for Flanders.” 

“We will hear what this little man has to 
say,” said the watchman, as Barnaby shambled 
up, puffing for breath, “What is the charge 
against these good people, my little man?” 

“Nothing against the elder,” replied the 
dwarf, “but the boy is Reginald Raby, for 
whose apprehension, on a charge of assaulting 
Prince John, a warrant was this day issued by 
the lord mayor.” 

The watchman emitted a low prolonged whistle 
as he grasped our hero’s arm. 

“Treason, or pretty nigh it!" saidhe. “You 
must come along with me, my young ‘gentle- 
man.” 

Resistance would have been useless, for the 
other watchmen had come up, and our hero, 
with a deeper shade upon his handsome countc- 
nance, offered his hand to the merchant. 

“ Farewell!” said he. “Iam obliged to you 
for your kind intentions, but I must yield to 
circumstances,” 

“will away to Crosby Hall, and inform Sir 
Walter of your plight,” returned Master Mercer. 
“ Farewell |” 

He pressed the youth's hand, and hurried 
away, and our hero was led by the watchmen 
towards Tower Hill, the dwarf bringing up the 
rear. 

“Where are you taking him to?” inquired 
Barnaby, as they turned to the left. 

“To Aldgate watch-house,” was the reply. 

“To the Tower!” exclaimed the dwarf, 
sharply. 

“ The offence was committed in the city, and 
he must be examined before the lord mayor,” 
returned one of the watchmen. 

“To the Tower, I say!” exclaimed Barnaby, 
stamping his foot, “Ho! guard—guard |” 

They were near enough to the Tower for the 
cry to be heard, and, while the watchmen hesi- 
tated, half-a-dozen soldiers came up. 

“What is the coil?” inquired the sergeant, 
looking from our hero to the dwarf, and from 
Barnaby to the watchmen. 

“ Our prisoner is charged with striking Prince 
John, and this little man insists upon our taking 
him to the Tower,” replied the watchman who 
had arrested Reginald. 

“Ours is the prison for offences like that,” 
observed the eant, 

“But Prince John is neither king nor heir 
apparent,” returned the watchman. “So I do 
not see how treason can be made of it.” 

“You ought to have been a lawyer,” retorted 
the sergeant, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Besides, the offence was committed in the 
city, and the prisoner was arrested in the city,” 
observed the watchman, 

“Where is your warrant!” inquired our hero, 
who began to think that the dispute might 
afford him a chance of escape. 

“The marshal has the warrant, and it is signed 
by Master Fitzalwyn,” replied the watchman. 

“What is this altercation about?” said a 
military-attired individual, who came up at that 
moment. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 191.) 
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CHAPTER XIL 
thus supporting Gan 
lin, the’ head of 1 
Catholic church becaa 
a party to the quam 
and his delegate ventun 
to publish the ban of e 
communication i 
the councillors u 





Andrews, a determined enemy of ti 
English, had been declared disqualified for ti 
regency by Henry; but he made a successf 
appeal to the Pope against the arbitrary jad 
ment of the English monarch. 

A sentence of excommunication against 1 
the evil councillors of the king was pronounced 
the ceremony, which in those days was one | 
awful moment, was performed by the Bish 
Dunblane, and two assistant priesta, in the 
church of Cambuskenneth; and the terrib 
sentence was repeated “ bell, book, a 
candle,” in every place of worship throagho 
the kingdom of Scotland. 

The Comyns followed up this comp with a 
clamation to the effect that the country 
been shame: mismanaged ; that all the hig 
offices of state been given to foreigners, ' 
the detriment of the loyal subjects of oe 
that the sovereign was detained in the c 
of excommunicated and accursed persons, a 
that an interdict would soon be fulminax 
against the whole kingdom. 

By these violent speeches and similar measur 
they daily gained strength, till at last th 
formed the bold design of seizing the king. 

They collected a strong body of their adh 
and proceeded under cover of night to Ki 
where the court was then held, forces 4 
way into the castle, ii and seised 
vote monarch in his bed, and before mormis 
carried him and his queen off to Stirling. 

They also made themselves masters of the gre 
seal of the kingdom, and totally dispersed 
opposite faction. 

The Comyns next assembled their forces = 


marched against the English Who, aft 
an unsuccessful attempt to Peesecssion | 
the king’s person, were brought to terms in t 


forest of Jedburgh. 

A new regency was now appointed, by whi 
the Comyns and the queen-mother (te. # 
mother of the king) were rendered L all: pment 

Meanwhile, the country was agi by oo 
tending factions. All respect for the law or t} 
king was laid aside, and “every man did tk 
which was right in his own me 

Adverse parties banded themselves togeth 
to vent their bitter animosities against o1 
another, and every man capable of bearing am 
ranged himeelf under the banner of so 
favoured or powerful chief. Oftentimes the 
desperate men collected themselves in consice 
able numbers, and rushed into every kind of ¢ 
cess and outrage. , 

The retainers of rival barons were slain wi 
impunity, the fields were laid waste and allow 
to remain uncultivated, vi and ham 
were razed to the ground, and the unfortazs 
inhabitants driven forth without shelter, # 
sanctity of the churches violated, and the cosntr 
generally given up to the miseries of civil ww. 

Thus the struggle to resist the English «1 
fatal to national prosperity, and independerc 
was dearly paid for by domestic and w 
cessation of trade and progress in the arts « 
civilization. 

At this juncture the sudden death of Wal 
Comyn, Earl of Monteith, threatened to to: 
all that had been done for the security of tt 
liberties of Scotland. 

It was reported in England that he had tee 
killed by a fall from his horse ; but in Scotlar 
his countess was openly accused of having te 
minated his existence by poison, to make +3 
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s lover to whom she was married only a very | placed himself at the head of his troops to resist | plunder of churches, in their wanton fury raised 
t time after his death. Consequently, she | an invasion from the North. little children on the points of their spears, which 
her new husband were both thrown into} We have already scen that the father of this | they violently shook till the murdered innocents 
oo, despoiled of all they possessed, and ulti- | young king died at the outset of an expedition | fell down to their hands. 
dy driven from the kingdom. to subdue the western isles, The petty chiefs} These atrocities might seem incredible if we 
‘enry of England, being thus rid of his power- | had ranged themselves under the banner of the] were not uainted with the devilish thirst 
opponent, sought to recover his former in- King of Norway, and the expedition that was|which sometimes a.-uates half-civilized races 
nee in the Scottish cabinet. titted out to reduce them to obedience was! even at the present day. 
sa first step towards But these deeds effectu- 
accomplishment of ally roused the spirit of 
design, he invited Haco, the King of Nor- 
ander and his queen way, who determined to 
England, to treat of revenge the injuries and 
ters of great import- burbarities offered to his 
be vassals, 
at, to guard against A large fleet and army 
sinister designs, a were assembled, and Haco 
sion was dispatched himself repaired to Ber- 
the English court to gen, to superintend the 
Henry that the preparations for the ex- 
lish king and queen 


pedition, 
consented to visit In the midst of the 
on two con- 


onirersel alarm which 

these preparations spread, 

{itst, that, during their not only along the’ const 

Bae his atten nag of Scotland, but along the 
attendants 

fd be required to 





seaboard of England, the 
fleet set sail from Her- 


k of state affairs. loven on the 7th July, 

, in the event 1263, commanded in per- 
ttish queen son by Haco. 

birth to a child In the old Norse saga 


which relates the parti- 
culars of this expedition, 
we have a special descrip- 
tion of the vessel which 
conveyed the king. 

It was built at Bergen, 
entirely of oak, and was 


, neither she | 
| the child should be 
for any reasons 


jealous had the 
nobles become of 
interference and 





that the above of vast dimensions, ac- 

: were required cording to the ideas of the 
confirmed on oath, . . times. 

found himself Besides ample room on 


necessity of ac- PRONOUNCING THE SENTENCE OF EXCOMMUNICATION. deck for the ing and his 
to those terms, and he haying fulfilled | abandoned during the minority of Alexander III. | numerous military retinue, it had twenty-seven 
\ conditions, Alexander proceeded to the| But as that monarch advanced towards man-| banks of oars, or twenty-seven seats for 
it of England, attended by a numerous /| hood, the expediency of a fresh expedition was | rowers. 
‘of his nobility. This was in the year 1260, | brought under serious consideration. In the first] The vessel was richly ornamented with carved 
delicate state of the queen’s health ren- | instanoe, an embassy was directed to the Norwe- | dragons, overlaid with gold. 


it to proceed by very slow] gian court to endeavour to arrange rival preten-| At the head of a magnificent armament, Haco 
for in those days a journey from Scot- ‘sions on an amicable footing, but without success. ' arrived in the bay of Largo, near the mouth of 
to London was no the Clyde, 
light matter as it is It was a fine midsum- 
present day, both mer day, and the brilliant 
the mode of pearance of everything 
and the state scemed to be the harbin- 
toads. It was a ger of success. 


Knights and warriors 
crowded the decks, their 
armour glittering in the 


of considerable 
and danger even 
in the enjoy- 


of robust health. sun, and numerous ban- 

Margaret was ners and pennons were 

at St, Albans by her flaunting in the light 

brother ~ Ed- reeze, 

d, who received her But the fickle climate 

ly style, and con- soon put on a different 

her to London. aspect ; clouds began to 

Henry gave a gather over the azure 

it reception to expanse of the heavens 

iter and his son- above, and to darken the 

. The country for translucent beauty of 

round about the waters beneath. Tem- 

Court was exhausted pestuous winds drove over 

the lavish expenditure the sea, and soon lashed 

sumptuous entertain- it into fury, scattering the 

involved. ficet in every direction on 

the matters of great multitudinous and moun- 

ice dwindled into tainous waves, and, in the 

Postponement of a mighty roar of contending 

ftion of the dowry elements, the splendid ar- 

lich was still due to maament was thrown into 
(ander from Henry. the utmost confusion, 


After this matter had : Notwithstanding _ the 
arranged amicably, A ¢ ee fury of the storm, Haca 
Gander returned to determined to attempt a 
bland, leaving his THE EARL OF MONTEITH SEIZING THE KING landing, but Alexander, 
fen d, who in with a numerous force, 
HL gave birth to a daughter at Windsor. This, After this the Earl of Ross, and other island | was there to meet him. 

tet was named Margaret, after her mother, | chiefs, were induced to invade the islands of the} In every lull when the storm seemed to be 





Was now advanced towards man- | western seas. . A abating, the invaders pulled towards the shore 
pi being twenty years of age; shortly after} According to the Norwegian chronicles, these! with desperate energy, and the Scots advanced 
he assumed the teins of government. expeditions were attended with great barbarity. | to oppose them, 


Was toon called upon to exhibit his war-} The soldiers of the isles belonging to Scotland, 
© qualifications; for in the year 1263, he! not content with the sack of villages and the (To be continued. Commenced in No 184.) 
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MONMOUTH; 

OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE 
By the Author of “ Gites EVERGREEN,” “ Fagp 
FROLIC,” &c. 

— 
CHAPTER XXIL—(continued.) 
-;= PE ESTERDAY, your majesty, 
‘L] was the Ist of July, when 
the sun entered the house 
of Leo the lion, a good 
augury in itself,” began 
Dare, artfully expounding 
Monmouth’s dream. 

“The fifteen strokes on 
the bell of time means 
that by the middle of this month you will have 
Teached the summit of your hopes, 

“The noise of conflict shows that a battle 
must first be fought. 

“Your being alone, and almost doubtful of 
your identity, proves that you will remain master 
of the field, but so torn ‘and disfigomed by the 
toil of battle as scarce to recognise yourself.” 

“Your words, like a prophecy, give me new 

terposed, 





soul. Go on,” the duke in with all his 
accustomed cheerfulness. 

“Your presence in the royal closet, my liege 
——” continued the astrologer. 

“ Well, proceed.” 


“Proves that you ‘have marched instantly to 
London, when the usurper, finding himself un- 
sable to resist you, has come to terms, and 
abdicates in your favour.” 

“Bat the curtain, Dare, and that far-off noise 
-of the people?” 

“It was the veil that shrouds the future ; the 
-glimpse of light gives a forctaste of the plory of 
your reign, and the distant hum of voices the 
prayers and blessings of a happy people.” 

“But one question more, my best and truest 
of friends, were those strokes repeated 2” 

“To declare that on the fifteenth day of July 
your reign would begin.” 

“Enough, Dare!” cried the duke, springing 
lightly to his feet. “A fortnight henoe, ask 
what recompense a subject may demand or a 
king can give, and it is yours.” . 

And with a gracious wave of the hand he 
passed with a buoyant step from the tented 
room, 

While Dare, taking the stool he had just 
vacated, sat dow: 
his face in his broad discoloured hands, and to 
think—think ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE GOUNCIL CHAMBER—MONMOUTH'’S LAST 
CONFERENCE, 


WHEN Monmouth left the astrologer’s mystic 
chamber, ho strode with a firm and confident 
step to the great hall of the castle, where all 
ps officers and friends were assembled in ooun- 
cil, 

Dare sat for a few moments with his face 
buried in his hands, composing his features to a 
state of becoming gravity before encountering 
strange or prying cyes. 

Never before had Dare been so troubled to 
keep down and smother all evidence of the con- 
tempt he felt for Monmoanth's overmastering 
credulity. 

“That a man, gifted with natural shrewdnese, 
and not deficient in worldly wisdom,” he cried, 
Tising, and looking cautiously round, “should be 
80 egregious a fool, passes all belief.” 

“A child might have interpreted that dream, 
aye, and have told it traly ; and yet he believed 
my sugared lies, Yea, took them with the faith 
of, Holy Writ, 

“And yet, by Heaven |" 
noiseleasly across the soft carpet.as he walked 
about the room, “it was a marvellous dream ! 
wondrous in its details, startling in its brevity.” 

For a few minutes he secmed lost in thought, 
and stood beneath the bright star, with folded 
arma and knitted brows. 

“ Is the time, indeed, 90 short, and can that be 
the end of this mock pageant? If so, I must be 
up and doing. 

“The servant is <ozthy of his hire,” he went 


he continued, gliding 


n to hide the cunning leer on do? 
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on, mauttering to himself, as he moved With 
stealthy steps across the room. 

“ James cannot refuse me the old man’s estate 
and the girl, for all my faithful services 3 N0, it 
were treason to doubt his generosity and grati- 
tude. 

“Guiseppe!” he called, at the same time 
touching a silver ball; “ Guiseppe, are you 


there?” 

“ Ever at your service, master,” replied 
the Italian, cautiously entering the secret 
chamber. 


“Are the doors secared—are we quite alone ?” 

“ Perfectly ; I have ju stseen to all the fasten- 
ings.” 

“ Did you follow the king 2” Dare asked, with 
& contemptuous smile,” 

“I did; and saw him enter the council 
chamber.” 

“Guiseppe, my friend and confidant, the days 
nay, the very hours of the solemn mockery are 
numbered.” 

“T can guess as much.” 

“So near, indeed, their close, that it is full 
‘time we were up and doing for ourselves.” 

s You spoke lately of same obetruction, some 


“True ; but ’tis swept away.” 

“What was it?” ro 

“That obstacle was the butcher Kirke. The 
brute had set his greedy eyes upon the girl, and, 
had he lived, would have proved perchance a 
dangerous rival.” 

“A glass of our best vintage, master, would 
have removed a greater obstacle than a mere 
colonel of horse,” the Italian whispered, im a 
low, crafty tone, one fall of treachery and 
amalice. 

“True, Gui » true ; but we must reserve 
that potion for a last extremity.” 

“ L enjoyed the execution of the chief of the 
Lambs with infinite pleasure. I could have 
embraced the man that hanged him. He was a 
genius, a perfect artist.” 

And Guiseppe looked quite enthusiastic. 

“You must start at once with a missive for 
Lord Faversham ; having delivered that you 
must post to Bristol.” 

“To Bristol?” 

“Aye; there, at the house of a Dutch mer- 
chant, Miss Alice and her maid have found 
friendly shelter, waiting the issue of the coming 
events,” 
- Having found the lady, what am I then to 


“ Give her a letter I have from her father,‘and 
bring her back with all despatch to——" 

“ Where ?” 

“Follow me to my closet. I will give you 
the letters and money for your journey, and 
fuller instructions. “Follow me, Guiseppe. 
Quick! for this commission will demand all 
Your ekill and judgment. Come.” 

While Dare and his satellite are retiring to 
the former’s sanctum, we must return to the 
Duke of Monmouth, and enter with him the 
doors of the council chamber. 

A long table, surrounded by some twenty or 
thirty ceunsellora, with Lord Grey as their 
president at their head, were seated conversing 
mm low tones, 

Maps, charts, and plans of the adjacent 
counties covered the table, amd all were dis- 
cussing with knitted brows, and bated breath, 


the latest news, when the door was pushed 
Open, and a dogen woices cried— 

“The king !« The king!” 

Surrounded by a few friends and a of 


his familiar attendants, Monmouth, with a light 
step, and a gay and cheerful air, ascended the 
Toom to the dais behind Lord - 

“ Beweated, my lords and gentlemen, I beseech 
you,” he exclaimed, with # courteous wave of 
the hand, as all roge, while the procession passed 
by. “ Be seated, I pray, for we have matter for our 
consideration, which will demand all our gravity 
and deliberation.” 

“Your majesty knows best, as the despatches 
Were sent up unopened,” replied Lord Grey, 
standing sideways to address the seated duke. 
“Thave but heard from the couriers,” he re- 


sumed, “vague reports indeed from Scotland, 
now——" 


(Sarrzwere 1, 1970. 


is far from cheering,” replied Monmoutt 
quickly, bat with a bright smile, and hopefd 
look. “ From Scotland, I will confess, our new: 
disastrous, and, as it is the worst piece of intel 
gence we have to meet, I propose we take an: 
dispose of that first.” 

Selecting a paper from a bundle of letters t: 
held in his hand, Monmouth, in the same conf 
dent manner, began to explain its contents. 

The effect of his chéerful voice and gay smik 
on the gloomy council was marvellous ; oe 
brow ina moment became clear, and hope az! 
confidence once more took the place af gloou 
and depression. 

“ Argyle, on his return, I hear from i 

prisc 








despatch now in my hand, found all 
principal gentlemen of bis clan either in 

or banished ; but, despite the threatening aspec 
of fifty thousand troops, he contrived to muste 
nearly three thousand men.” a4 

“ Just like the McCullam More f* enthasiasti 
cally remarked Sir Arthur Kingsley. 

“With the Duke of Gordon hanging on hi 
rear, the Marquis of Athol on one side, witt 
Lord Charles Murray on the other, and his si. 
vance blocked up by the Earl of Dumbarton, you 
will allow Argyle’s situation was critical.” 

“Then he had to surrender !” | 

“farrender, my lord!” replied Monmonts 

. “A Campbell surrender with ; 
sword in his hand! No, my lord; despite the 
fearful edie, he cut bis way into the low: 
Janie.” 

«And there, your majesty ?” asked Sir Arthur 

“There, after many unavailing efforts, con 
stant marching and privation, his Highlands 
lwoke into emall parties, when they became a 
easy spoil for the enemy.” 

“ And Arpyle himeelf ?” ! 

“Was captured, led to Edinburgh, tried, and 
there poe duke aie, Bege?" 

“When did the duke die, m 

“About ten days ago, ny lores So end ox 
hopes in Scotland.” | 

“ Tt is the loss of ourright hand,” replied Lord 
Groy, dejectedly. 

“Nay, my lord! you attach too much im 
portance to these half-clad mountaineers, The 
heart, the right arm, and every vital member of 
his highness’s cause, is here! here, in the streee! 
love of his native country,” exclaimed Sir Arthtr 
with sudden spirit. 

“Hear | hear !” responded every voice in the 
council. 

So infectious was this burst of loyalty, thst 
the very guard who lined the chamber brougtt 
their halberts to the charge in their enthusias=:. | 

“Though we may regret the events in Sc: 
land, and mourn our dear friend’s fate, we hav7’ 
nothing to deplore, gentlemen,” replied Mor. 
mouth. “Our real strength, as Sir Arther 
Kingsley truly says, lies here. Now, let as se 
how matters stand at home.” 

“Has your majesty heard aught of Paver 
sham f” . 

“Ihave, my lord. Last night Lord Faversham. 
with his army, lay encamped near Stroad, iz 
Gloucestershire, waiting the junction of yours 
Douglas and the Black Watch from the north.” 

“Was that all the reinforcement he waital 
for, your majesty 7” 

“No, Sir Arthor ; I have here Private informs- 
tion that Kirke's dragoons, under colonel Dacre. 
are advancing through Wilts to join him befor- 
he enters Somerset.” es 

“ And his reputed stren; my liege 

« With’ Dacre's horse, and the Bick Wate. 
some six thousand is his utmost ne 

“ Counting the courage and enthusiasm of or 
men, your majesty, our army duubles bis 
observed Sir Arthur, 

“Numerically, however, the odds are moc: 
against us,” muttered Lord Grey. 

“What is our actual muster, my lord, ko 
and foot, all told?” demanded Monmoath, sor:- 
what impatiently. 

“Fighting men, your majesty, apart froz 
rabble, four thousand.” 

pg And had we arms for that rabble, wy for}, 
nearly as many more ?” 

“Even so, your majesty.” 

“James, I hear, bas called tn afl veteran 
sonth of the Tweed, anv Hes on Hounslow Heath 





“ Aye, traly, from Scotland, my lord, the news 


with ten thousand men.” 
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“The more necessary then, my liege, that we 
nake this first essay decisive.” 

“True, Sir Arthur, we must, and I say we sill 
onquer. I have an augury, a settled conviction 
m my own heart that we shall be triamphant.” 

“That sentiment animates every breast in our 
army, your majesty.” 

“It is that knowledge, gentlemen, that also 
animates me. How long will it take Faversham 
to march from Stroud to here!” 

“Three days, at least.” 

“With all respect, my lord, I would not 
Teckon it at more than two,” replied Sir Arthar, 
quickly and decidedly. 
ee More or less, gentlemen, the question now 
is, where shall we meet him? You have maps, 
ny lord, of the adjacent country 

“Thave, my liege ; but is it wise to leave our 
base of operations and quit the town with so 
small a force of infaatry ? 

“ What, onreelves up in these narrow 
streets? Of wi avail, then, were our horse, 


the very pigk amd Sower of o vw 
“nec at and weet bis. 

bor ee Bald, where we can mancserre one 
moth catty, our majesty, and post at Bedge- 
“ hn admivabia with marsh and plain.” 


place, 
“We there mot only cover the town but mesh 
the foe im his advance.” 


the Gifferens bers of the council, with ex- 
Whee ba a ssthar Kings! ? asked. 
Monmouth, ‘on all the others het spoken. 


“Your majesty, I mest heartily cancur im the 
general voice, and wenld at once aand out arti- 
fcers to inspect and take possession of the best 
vantage ground.” 

“And entrench ourselves at once f” 

“By to-morrow night, majesty, I would 
have every company on the ground, and relieve 
the town of the burthen of our presence.” 

“And so it shall be! Give order, my lord, to 
this effect, and when the troops are massed, we 
will Pitch our tent. Break up the council! 
Good-night, my lords and gentlemen.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
ALICE KINGSLEY, 

“A MESSENGER from Sir Arthur Kingsley,” 
observed Mr. Cornelius Winter, the Dutch mer- 
chant of Bristol, on the third morning after the 
date of our last chapter. 

“Yes; and he says he hath ridden post with 
a letter for Miss Alice,” replied the merchant's 


wife. 
very strange. What sort of a man is 


“It is 
ber 

“A well spoken man, of middle age, but tall 
and spare, and with a foreign, I should say, a 
Spanish look,”” 

“Doth he bring no letter for me [” 

“He says not ; his duty is with Miss Alice.” 

“Tt hath a strange look; the time and cir- 
cumstances demand circumspection,” observed 

de merchant, in a reflecting tone. “Admit 
him,” he added, suddenly, as if he had resolved 
any doubt he might have entertained, “I will 
A the man, and then apprise the Fraulein 
ce." 

“This is Mynheer Winter,” obeerved the mer- 
chant’s wife, as, a few moments later, she intro- 
duced Guiseppe. 

“Pardon me, Mynheer Winter,” said the crafty 
Italian, with a courteous bow, “but my business 
's with Miss Alice Kingsley.” 

‘From Sir Arthur, my wife tells me?” replied 
the merchant, eyeing the visitor doubtfully. 

“It isso, I have a letter.” 
meat is singular Sir Arthur did not write to 


“The army was being entrenched, and he had 
My time further than a message in his daughter's 
etter ; so, at least, I understood the baronet.” 

“Will you allow me to look at the super- 
Scription 1 

“Certainly, Mynheer.” 
lett id Guiseppe handed the merchant the 

er, 


“You are Italian—I should say a Neapolitan, 





by your face and accent,” remarked Mr. Winter, 
returning the letter. “Have you known the 
baronet long ?” 

“ Only since our landing ; but I have known 
his nephew, both in Brussels and Amsterdam. 
I am one of his majesty’s, the late Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s, suite.” 

“Indeed! Be seated ; I will bring the 
Fraulein Alice.” 

During the absence of her husband, the mer- 
chant's wife asked many questions, concerning 
both the state of affairs and the baronet’s 
health. 

To all inquiries, Guiseppe answered with such 
eandour and courtesy, that the good woman 
became quite affable and familiar, and perfectly 
convineed of the honesty of his mission. 

“Fraulein Kingsley, this is the gentleman 
who brings you a missive from your father,” ob- 
served the merebant, as he re-entered the room, 
leading Alice, and presenting her to Guiseppe. 

The Itelian rose quickly frem his seat, and 
owed low and courteously to the beautiful girl, 
es she advanced hastily to greet ber father's 


was something, a momentary flash, 
latent passion in the man’s eye, as he bowed 
leis head, that caused an instant chill, a sudden 
doubt to evoss her mind. 

“& lester from my father |” she ssid, to Mr. 
Winter, a¢ the same timedrewing back the band 

e0 eagerly aduanend. 

wily Italian fel intuitively that be 
committed = mistelee, and, with a blend 
a and «look of the most profound respeat, 


© The presenos of e.stranger, madam, naturally 


'e peusad, but Alles did not reply. 
“I should have sent the letter to you, Miss 
Kingsley, but that I made the worthy baronet 
promise on my honour that I would give it into 
no hand but yours.” 

4nd, with another bow, he presented the 
letter. 

“I am extremely grateful; pray accept my 
thanks, sir,” replied Alice, as she took the prof- 
fered missive. 

Guiseppe then retired to the window, and re- 
sumed his conversation with Mrs. Winter. 

“ Standard-bearer to the king! Why, itis a 
great honour,” exclaimed the good lady, in reply 
to some question put to the Italian. 

“It is the highest post of honour in the army, 
madam.” 

“Indeed. Do you hear that, fraulein 1” 

‘ “What, madam?” asked Alice, opening her 
letter. 

“That your brave cousin, Captain Kingsley, 
_ been appointed standard-bearer to the 

ng.” 

The flush of i, and pride that this news 
brought to her face Alice was obliged to con- 
seal behind the letter, that she now began to 
read. 

For a few minutes there was a perfect silence ; 
the merchant intently watching the perturbed 
face of Alice, while his wife listened to the low 
voice of the Italian. 

“ Hanged ! really dead! Oh! what a bless- 
ing!” exclaimed Mrs, Winter, unable to suppress 
her satisfactton, 

“Who is hanged? Whose death is such a 
source of pleasure?” asked the merchant, turn- 
ing to his wife. 

“Oh, that monster, Kirke; he was taken 
prisoner, and the king has hanged him.” 

“Tt was an act of justice to his victims and 
of mercy to the country,” replied the merchant, 
gravely. 

Then, turning to Alice, he added— 

“You seem fraulein.” 

“Not distressed, my most worthy friend, but I 
own somewhat troubled. I must leave here to- 
day to join my father at Bridgewater.” 

“Return to the camp? Can this be so, sir?” 
the merchant asked, addressing Guiseppe. 

“Such were my instructions, sir; for which 
his majesty granted an escort of six of his own 
bodyguard,” the Italian answered, in the same 
courteous tone. 

“What cause does your father assign for such 
a change of purpose, fraulein ?” 

“He says,” replied Alice, “that Albemarle 





had to disband his forces for fear they would 
desert to the duke ; that Faversham’s army will 
lay down its arms sooner than fight against 
Monmouth, anf that the duke will march 
directly for London.” 

“For London 2?” 

“Yes ; for James is already prepared to abdi- 
cate. And my father wishes me to accompany 
the new king to his court.” 

“Is it not strange he did not send your 
cousin to escort you?” observed the prudent 
muagehant. acta an es 

“He says what Siggtor Guiseppe just o 
served, that his nee aueics compel him to 
remain with the army.” 

“But what provision has been made for your 
safety and convenience, and that of your tire- 
woman, Maud?” 

“We shall journey by easy stages, mynheer,” 
remarked the Italian, “and the duke’s eoach is 
to meet us half way, should Miss Kingsley wish 
to ebange the saddle for the new vehicle,’ 

“I am grateful for so much considegstion,” 
maple’ Alice, stealing a furtive glance at the 

but attentive Guiseppe. 

“Bat are you satisfied with these arrange- 
mants 2" asked Mr. Winter. 

“Mo; as far as I am concerned, I grieve to 
leave you, my dear friends, but my father’s in- 
atructions are imperative, and though I shall be 
giad to see him again, I would rather stay bere.” 

4nd Alice affectionately kissed Mrs. Winter, 
es the two quitted the room to make prepara- 
tions for the journey. 

As Alice left the apartment, the same 
mom flash of light gleamed in the 
Italiam’s eye as he watched her departure. 

In legs than two hours, Alice and her maid, 
under the escort of Guiseppe and half-a-dozen 
mounted attendants, left Bristol on the return 
to Bridgewater. 

Late in the afternoon, the Italian halted at a 
lonely farm-house a short distance from the 
high road. 

Anticipating some remark or objection on the 
part of Alice at so unusual a place of sojourn, 
Guiseppe rode up to her side, and observed— 

“By Sir Arthur's desire, Miss Kingsley, I 
have made arrangements with these good people 
for your night’s accommodation.” 

“ Pass the night here?” Alice replied, in some 
surprise, as they reached the farm-door, 

“Your father thought it more seemly for you 
to abide in a private house, than tarry for rest 
at a public inn beset with noisy roysterers.” 

“Doubtless my father was right.” 

“T have hurried over the last stage that you 
might sooner have a place of quiet and repose. 
What ho! farmer !” 

“Tam thankful to you for your forethought ; 
for I confess to feeling tired and weary,” re- 
plied Alice, as she was lifted from the saddle. 

“The coach will be here in the course of the 
evening, and the rest of your journey will be 
less fatiguing.” 

“T shall be fully equal for the saddle in the 
morning. Come, Maud.” 

Accompanied by her maid, and preceded by 
the farmer's wife, the two girls entered the 
house, as Guiseppe and one of the attendants 
turned into an adjoining wood. 

Here, unseen and unheard, the two could 

on in secrecy and safety the details of the 
Italian’s meditated villany. 

“Now, Miss Alice,” observed Maud, when 
some hours later she and her mistress had re- 
tired to their chamber, “your bed is all ready. 
I must sleep in the inner room, but I shall leave 
the door open, and therefore you will not be 
alone.” 

“Why, Maud, you speak drowsily. Are you 
sleepy, girl?” asked Alice, looking up from the 
window by which she was standing. 

“Well, indced, I am, Miss Alice, and feel 
unusually tired, but I am not too tired to attend 
to you before I go to bed.” 

And the girl exerted herself to speak and 
seem active. 

“No, Maud, go to bed ;’ I will not detain you 
to-night ; you are weary.” 

“Thad better stay and help you to undress, 
miss.” , 

“No; put out the candle, The moon shin 
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“THEY REACHED A LONELY PLACE, A SHORT DISTANCE FROM THE ROAD.” 


i bright Tcan see to undress mysclf without a 
“Then good-night, Miss Alice. I have 
fastened the door, and my bed is only a few 
inches from yours, and if you should want me, 
you can rouse me in a moment.” 
Good-night, Mand, good-night, and pleasant 


With another adieu the faithful girl put ont 
her mistress’s light, and, taking up her own, 
retired into the inner room. 

When left alone, Alice once more turned her 
attention to the moonlit road that ran in front 
of the house. 

She sat for some minutes gazing dreamily on 
the mangull scene before her, hearing and noting, 
but without turning her head, Maud’s move- 
ments in her room, 

So abeorbed was the fair girl in the contempla- 
tion of the scene before her, that for nearly half- 
an-hour she remained almost motionless at the 
eee 

used at length by some faint sound, she 
turned suddenly round, 

The room was bathed in a perfect flood of 
moonlight, bringing out every object in the 
chamber as distinct as day. 

“It was Maud’s heavy breathing, I suppose. 
The poor girl is tired.” 

Then, turning her eyes to the end of the 
chamber, she added, in a startled whisper— 

“The door is closed. I am sure it was open 
when she extinguished her light. She must 
have risen since and shut it.” 

_And, apparently satisfied with this explana- 
tion of the occurrence, she remained for a few 
moments with her eyes steadily fixed on the 
closed door. 

“And yet she could not have risen and 
returned to bed without my hearing her,” Alice 
murmured, in a more confident tone. “No, I 
am convinced it was not Maud’s hand that 
‘losed that door, If not hers, whose, then, 

ald it have been 2” 

ad, for the first time, a feeling of vague and 


pudedintte dread came over her like a mortal 
ill, 

Alice Kingsley was a brave girl, and would 
have shrunk from no form of actual danger, but 
now she recoiled from the mere imagination of 
her own fears. 

Her hasty and unexpected journey, under the 
guardianship of a perfect stranger, the dead 
silence that reigned in the lonely house, with 
the lateness of the hour, all exerted an influence 
on her mind. 

There was something, too, in Maud’s unusual 
lethargy and disinclination to talk, that, with 
the closed door, more and more disturbed her 
the more she reverted to the facts. 

She was utterly alone in the hands of 
strangers in a sequestered and seemingly 
deserted house, for every sound of life had long 
since died away. 

As the full knowledge of her isolation and 
helplessness flashed across her mind, Alice felt 
mechanically for a stiletto, which, ever since her 
escape from Upnor House, ahe had carried at her 
side. 

The dagger was not there. In changing her 
dress for the journey, it had been placed in the 
valise, and was now in Maud’s room. 

On discovering the absence of this, her last 
friend and tector, all Alice's timidity and 
unaccountable sense of dread fell with double 
weight on her heart. 

Her cheek paled, and her breath came quick 
and short. 

Her heaving, too, quickened by the intensity 
of her alarm, became painfully acute, and she 
mistook the beatings of her own heart for sounds 
of fear, 

“TI can bear this silence no longer. I wiil 
rouse Mand, and regain my dagger.” 

So faint were her accents that the words 
seemed rather to have been breathed than spoken, 
as she slowly and silently rose from her chair. 

Though gliding like a spirit across the room, 
the faint creak of the boards under her light 
tread sounded like thunder on her startled ear. 


Alice had crossed more than half the 
the room when she suddenly started 
terror. 





space of 
back in 


On the white wall to which ahe was approsch- 
ing two human shadows were suddenly cast | 

The eye had barely time to recognise the fact, 
however, when the second shadow vanished. 

With a strong effort she compelled herself to 


turn round and survey that part of 
she had just quitted. 

Nothing was to be seen ! 

The few simple 


the chamber 


articles of farniture stood out 


distinct and clear in the bright mooolight. 


Not a moth, not a fiy, not a living 
to be seen. i 

Only half satisfied, yet still hopin; 
had deceived her, Alice again turn 
towards the wall she was nearing. 


he 


thing was 


her eyes 


er face 


Expecting to find the door unlatched, Alice 


put out her hand to but, 
intense surprise, foun 
Latched | locked! and bolted! 


Of that fact the chinks in the warped 


push it open, 


made door at once and convincingly a5 


her. 


to her 


it was firmly closed. 
and ill- 


jared 


Though terrified beyond measure at this dis- 


covery, it did not prevent her from reasoning 00 


her present situation. 
That Maud should have purposely cat 
communication between them was not 
thought of for » moment. ae 
Then flashed the memory of the gitl’s @ 
weariness and torpor. 
‘Was she in her bedroom at all? 
The thought darted like lightning 
mind ! 


throu 


off all 
to be 


nustal 


gh her 


stim of 
If not, then she was the dape and victim 


eome awful scheme of villany. 
“Tt is just possible she may, 
risen, and, ignorant of what d 
the door. I will try my voice first. 
‘After again examining the door, she 
lips to one of the crevices, and cried, 
“Mand! Maud! Maud!” 
(To be continued, Commenced !n No. 18) 


in her slecP, 
she did, fasten 


pat her 
intly— 


bare 
ed 
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“<WHAT HAS DETAINED YOU!’ HE ASKED, SUSPICIOUSLY.” 


JOE STERLING: 
OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. 
Br JAMES GREENWOOD, 


Aothor of “ Jack Stxprast,” “ Watsx TicERs,” &c. 
—— 


CHAPTER XXIV.—(continued.) 


WAS just on the point of slipping 
off. That one of the big, bluff- 
looking strangers was a constable, 
was quite enough for me. The 
sooner I took myself out of his 

Z arm’s reach, the better ! 
mao This last observation, however, 

about a certain somebody who “would not 

about a poor little mite through such wretche 
weather,” and who, moreover, was adjudged to 
be in snug hiding somewhere, resolved me to 
stay just a few moments longer. 

“TI will stand this with your permission, 
gentlemen,” the landlord observed, as he brought 
in two steaming glasses of ram and water; “it 
is not often that one is honoured with the chief 
constable’s company.” 

His motive for so splendid an act of generosity 
was soon made manifest, however. 

There had been a story begun, or, at least, 
hinted at, by his guests, and he was curious to 
hear it to the end. 

“Well,” he remarked, insinuatingly, as the 
barmaid brought him in a third “joram” 
matching in heat and magnitude those already 
Provided for his guests. “Well, gentlemen, I 
make no doubt that romances of the sort you 
Were just now speaking of are common enough 
with professional pereons like yourself, but it 
certainly beats anything I ever heard before !” 

“Not 80 common as you might suppose, my 
friend,” replied Mr. Quail, mysteriously. 

“He hasn’t heard the strangest part of it, or 
he wouldn't think it very common,” said Mr. 
Leathers, sipping his grog with a relish. 

The landlord fidgetted his chair nearer to 
those of his guests, 








“Really now! Well, if it wouldn't be re- 
garded as too great a liberty ——” 

“Oh! not at all,” returned Mr. Quail, mag- 
nanimously. “Of course it is well not to tell 
tales out of school, but amongst men of honour 
—men of the world, you know, eh ?” 


“ As you say, sir, it is altogether a different 
thing,” responded the landlord, promptly, and 
edging in his chair still a little closer. 

* Well, the strangest part of the affair,” con- 
tinued Mr. Quail, lowering his voice, but still 
not sufficiently so for it to escape my listening 
ears, “the strangest part of the affair is that 
this is not the first child he is suspected of 
smuggling away.” 

“Good heavens! what a monster !” 

“Mind you, I don’t state it as a fact,” said 
Mr. Quail, cautiously. ‘Anyhow, I speak of 
the child vanished.” 

“ And has never since been heard of?” asked 
the landlord, with horror, 

“Has never since been heard of!” responded 
Mr. Quail, puffing out a mouthful of tobacco 
smoke with a sigh. 

“That's eight or nine years ago if I under- 
stand rightly,” put in Mr. Leathers, the chief 
constable, 

“Nine years come the fourteenth of next 
October, sir.” 

“Was that, too, a little girl, may I ask ?” said 
the landlord. 

“That, sir, was a boy. Ah! he'd a been a 
big chap by this time—big as that young lout 
warming himeelf by the fire there.” 

“ You gee it is a queer story from first to last,” 
continued Mr. Quail, warming with the ram and 
water. “Holding the position in the family 
that I do, of course I am mum, but one can't 
shut his ears to rumour. My lady, the Lord be 
good to her, is dead now, so it is all as one to 
her; but it is said that this one should have 
been her husband.” . 

“Which one?” asked both the landlord and 
Mr. Leathers in a breath, 


“ The one we are after ; Davy Blott, as he has 
taken it into his mad head to call himeelf.” 

I gave a start so sudden and violent that my 
knee came in contact with the tongs that rested 
by the side of the fire-place, and down they 
came with a clatter. 

“You'd better be off, my lad; we don't want 
that row here,” said the landlord, angrily. 
“You must be warm enough by this time. Cut 
away. Your bottle is on the counter.” 

But Mr. Leathers was my friend. 

“Let him stay a bit longer,” said he, com- 

lonately. “Phew! hark at the rain how it 
ge against the windows, Well, as you were 
saying, Mr. Quail?” 

“Yes, it was the mad one that should have 
married her—so the gossip goes. They are 
cousins, you know.” 

“What! the man you are after and the 
widower—the father of the child he went off 
with ?” said the landlord. 

“Exactly.” 

ba) But how could he have married her if he was 
mad?” 

Mr. Quail screwed his lips together and looked 
wise, 

“Tsay, know,” said he, “you are drawing 
me out, rayther further than I ought to go. 
But there, it'll all be in the papers soon, I 
shouldn’t wonder. Well, then, they do say that 
he wasn't mad at all in those times, but that he 
was only just a little—well, what shall I call it? 
—soft, you know, and that it was his handeome, 
strong-willed cousin coming in and carrying the 
lady away elap out of his arms, in a manner of 
speaking, that turned him quite——” 

And Mr. Quail tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly with his forefinger. 

a He was never raving mad, then?” inquired 
the landlord, 

“ Bleas you, no; mild asa lamb. To be sure, 
he’s always had a keeper, but a nice gentleman’s 
life he’s always had of it. Dery wana no 
looking after;.a child might lead hi Fact, a 
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chi did lead him, oftener than anybody else. 
The youngster he has gone off with, I mean.” 

“When was it that he broke out into the mad 
fit that ended in his going off, then?” the land- 
lord asked. 

“When our lady dicd,” replied Mr. Quail ; 
“he began to grow fierce and restless fram the 
time that he heard she was dying, and to speak 
of our governor in language that I shouldn't 
like to repeat in polite company.” 

“Accused him of killing her, didn’t he?" 
spoke Mr. Leathers. 

Mr. Quail puffed at his pipe and nodded. 

“And of doing away with the boy—the one 
that was taken away nine years before ?” 

“Pooh! where's the use of listening to mad 
people? They say anything,” returned Mr. 
Quail, complacently. 
times to listen to people who have credit for 
being sane. You'd hardly think, now, that in 
our parts there are folks who believe that Mr. 
Harold—that is my master, yoa understand—did 
have a hand in putting that bey out of the wag, 
and farther, that he woulda’t be at all sorry to 
see his litéle daughter, Sissy, pat. under the tarf, 
so that be might become sole master of the 
estate !” 

“ Preposterous |” ramerked Mr. Leathers. 

“One of the most ridiculous stories I ever 
heard of,” chimed in the lendiend. 

But I neither chimed in mer did anything elee 
at present. 

My bewilderment was tos complete. ‘; 

I cenld now have no donit that Davy Blott, 
‘Sag be called himself,” the man who at that 
very moment was lurking in the brickmaker's 
ruined hut, was the man that chief constable 
Leathers and Mr. Quail were anxious to lay 
hands on. 

It was equally certain that the poer little girl 
“Sissy,” towards whom 1 felt soda a strange 
attraction, was the daughter of “Mr. 
Harold,” the cousin of the madman ! 

“T suppose, now, if de truth was knowa, that 
this Mr. Harold wont! not be a penny the richer 
for the death of his wife and her two children?” 
presently observed the landlord. 

“ Well, I don’t know as to that,” returned Mr. 
Quail. ‘He would be the richer undoubtedly, 
because the estate, as far as I understand, was 
so willed by his wife’s father; but I don’t pay 
any attention to such idle talk.” 

“It ien't likely that he would offer five hun- 
dred pounds reward for the recovery of the 
fugitives if he would rather that they were never 
found,” remarked Mr. Leathers. “I doubt if 
more than one of ‘em ever will be found.” 


“You don’t mean that, sir? And which one, | 


pray?" asked the landlord, in a startled voice. 

“The man, this Davy Blott,” replied the chief 
constable. 

“And what do you think will become of the 
little girl, air?” 

“T think that he'll kill her, if he has not done 
so already,” responded Mr. Leathers, with pro- 
fessional coolness. ‘These quiet mad people 
are devilishly desperate and cruel when they are 
roused. He’ll do it out of sheer love for her, 
sir, I shouldn't wonder. I’ve known lots of such 


A8e8, 

I felt my lips growing white, and a sensation 
as though all the blood in my body was retreat- 
ing to my heart. 

Why, this was but an echoing of the madman’s 
own words | 

“ Rather than ehe shall fall into-the hands of 
her enemies I will kill her!” 

There was something terrible in the thought 
that cven at that moment, left alone with her in 
that deserted hut, he might be tempted to the 
perpetration of his mad threat. 

I was s0 overcome by the <lreadful thought 
that I quite lost may Drceuce of mind. 

from the fire-place I hurriedly ap- 
proached the table at which the men were 
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ss Ne, no, he surely will not kill her,” I cried. 
“Do you—do you think he could do such a 
horrid thing ?” 

As the newspapers say, the sensation produced 
on the three men may be more easily imagined 
than described. 

They had been speaking in a very low tonc of 


“It is trying enough at |. 


voice, and had no reason for supposing that I 
had heard a word of their conversation. 

Mr. Leathers was the first to break the alarm- 
ing silence that followed my appeal. 

“Why, what the d——1 does the boy mean ?” 
he exclaimed, 

“I don’t know what he means, but I'll very 
soon show him what comes of his prying into 
the affairs of his betters.” 

And, jumping up the irate landlord had both 
my ears between his broad fingers and thumbs 
in a twinkling. 

But the shrewd Mr. Quail was more moderate. 

Possibly, he saw more in my terror than was 
to be accounted for by my idle listening to a 
tale in which I had no concern. 

“ May, don't hurt him,” he exelaimed, disen- 
gaging me from the landlord’s creel grip. “ D'ye 
hear, lad, this gentleman—and simee you have 
been Hsteming, you must have heasd who he is 
—has asked you what you meant by interrapting 
him as you did?” 

“T mean just this, sir,’ I asplied, summoning 
all my courage, “that if I theaght there was the 
least chance of what you was just speaking of 

, ’a—" 

Anda here I paused. 

“You would what? Conse, sell es what you 
would do?” 

“fd tell you where they ans hidimg,” said I, 


‘The landlord stared with bie heavy month ajar. 

Mr. Leathers screwed his south to the shape 
of the letter O, and emitted a low whistle. 

“ Dashed if I didn’t think ap!” emeiaimed Mr. 
Quaid, jomping up briskly. “Yom kaow some- 
thing of these ranaways,eh? YY’aps you'll be 
good enough to describe ‘em.” 

I was in for it now. 

I couldn’t have backed out had I tried. 

In a few brief sentences I described both mam 
and child in a manner thaé convinced evem the 
suspicious Mr. Leathers. 

“And you know where they are, you say?” 
said he. 

“ I know where I left them not an hour since,” 
I replied. 

“But how do you know that they have not 
decamped since then ?” 

“ Because he is waiting for what he sent me 

for.” 
“For a bottle of the best old port !” exclaimed 
the landlord, in amazement. “That's right. 
Bought and paid for, and now standing on the 
counter. Told me it was for a sick lady as was 
staying at a house at t’other end of the vil- 
lage.” 

‘This was true. 

I was wise enough to know that a boy that 
looked like an out-o’-work plasterer’s boy was 
not a likely customer to require the best port 
wine for his own consumption, and had invented 
the ffb to account for my requiring it, 

Mr, Leathers'’s mouth resumed its ordinary 
shape, and then relaxed to a satisfied grin. 

He whispered with Mr, Quail, who nodded 
approval. 

“ Pray,” said he, turning severely to me, “do 
you happen to know anything of an interesting 

outh who escaped with this man ont of the 
Kock-up at Old Snorley ?” 

“Yes,” said I, without hesitation; “I know 
him very well. It was I.” 

“ Now, then, you can tell us,” continued Mr, 
Leathers, with much eagerness in his manner, 
“who tit was that helped him break the great 
bolt of the cage lock ?” 

I could have better told him what it was, 

My tiny red conjuror ! 

The reader must suppose, 
mentioned it of late, that it is either lost or for- 
gotten. 

My new boots, or one of them, af least, had 
been converted into a receptacle for keeping 

it safe, 

Thad cut out a little plug in the inner sole 
just where my heel set, and stuck it in, and re- 
placed the plug as neatly as I could. 

Not so neatly, however, but that it caused the 
leather to project a little, as I could feel at that 
moment. 

But it wasn’t likely that I was going to make 
confession to the sort of man J at once red 
Mr. Leathers to be, 





because I have not | hi 





“ He broke it himself, sir,” I answered. 

“ What | from the inside!” exclaimed the chief 
constable, incredulously. 

“From the inside. He flung all bis weight 
against the door, and shook it, and the bolt came 
in two.” 

“ And d'ye mean to tell me that he burst hia 
handcuffs without help?” asked Mr. Leathers, 
looking rather uncomfortable. 

“ He gave them a twist, like so, and his hands 
were free,” I replied, enjoying the big man’s 
perplexity. 

“Good Lord ! he must be a regular Samson |” 
said he. “I'm not a chicken” (judging from 
his big limbs and the it breadth of chest, he 
certainly was not), “but, really, I'd rather be 
excused from. ing such a fellow single- 
handed.” 

Then, after whispering aside with Mr. Quail 
for a few seconds, he again turned to me. 

“Look here, my lad, do you know the penalty 
for prison breaking ?” said he, 

“T didn’t break it; it was him,” I an- 
swered, 

“ Aye, aye ; but you helped him, no doubt. A 
great strong fellow like you wonld be able to 
give him most valuable assistance. Well, the 
penalty for prison breaking is trameportation 
beyond the seas |" 

1 was not such a hardened ruffian but that the 
opening up of a prospect so terrible brought the 
tears into my eyes. 

“ But if you behave well fm this matter, and 
help us all you can, I dem't aay but thas when it 
is ail oes £2 Sat vos we e208 tase. a 

expaessed my grat to Mr. 
Leathers for bis gemerosity, amd at ance promised 
to do all that I could. 

Perhaps had 1 been a little older I should 
have seen at what it was the cunning gentle 
man was 

Ho wns thet I ehould stand in the way 
of himself and Mr. Quail touching the reward of 
five hundred peands. 

“Yow,” said he, “just you sit down here, and 
in ay few words as possible tell us all you 
know.” 

And, having no other object in view than the 
rescue of poor little Sissy out of the madman's 
hands, I did ns he requested, hiding nothing, 
not even “Bail Blott’s” possession of the 
hammer, mention of which made Mr. Leathers 
whistle and scratch his head. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
I CONSPIRE WITH “MAD BLOTT’s" ENEMIES 
FOR HIS DISARMING AND CAPTUBE. 
In less than half-an-hour our conference was 
at an end, and i Wwas arranged how Davy Blott 
was to be trap] and taken. 

I must confess that I felt heartily ashamed 
of the part that I agreed to play in the pe 
formance. 

The landlord was politely requested to leave 
the room while the two men discussed the matter 
with me, and at the same time seemed a hint to 
Mr. Leathers that the less he said about the 
business just at present the better it might be for 
him. 7 
“We don't want any other fingers in the pic 
excepting our own,” said the worthy heed con 
stable, as the landlord closed the door on him- 
self; “it may be a tough job i but it we can 
manage it, it will pay for shi ister. 

Yee,” rejoined Mr, Quail, «ft certainly wonld 
be more pleasant if it wasn’t for that bana: 
By George! you know, faney a weapon i ra 
that swinging in a pair of arms sach a8 


as, 

“TI don’t fancy anything of the kind,” returned 

Mr, Leathers, knowingly ; “it won't happes» 
if Twas of 


there’s no use in fancying it.” 
“T should feel easicr in my mind 
the same opinion,” remarked Mr. Quail. Mr. 
I said nothing, but I certainly thought 98 #f 
Quail thought. ; 
“Ah, you see, you havcn’t had the experien” 
that I have,” said the head constable, with asm 
of conscious superiority. oar 
“Unless your experience has “ell 
skull hammer proof, I don’t see how it W)” 
help you in this case,” returned his oo” 
panion, 
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“ We ehall.see.” 

And Mr. Leathers, with his eyes twinkling 
confidently, rang the bell. 

« Bring me the bottle of wine that our young 
friend here ordered,” said he. 

“Thank you. Now bring me @ corkscrew and 
asoond cork similar to the one with which the 
bottle is corked.” ‘ 

This too was brought, and Mr. Leathers placed 
bottle, cork, and corkscrew in the capacious 
pocket of his heavy overcoat, and put his hat 
on. 

“Excuse me 


jot for ten minutes, I shan't 
be longer,” said he. 


And he left the room. 

Not a word passed between Mr. Quail and my- 
self during his absence, and within the time 
specified he was back again. 

“There you are, my lad,” said he to me, hand- 
ing me the bottle of wine apparently in the same 
condition as when he had taken it away; now 
make haste back to your master as fast as you 
can.” 


ir, What else?” 
j alse.” 


t you said, sir, that I was to— 
tobalp yon, amd that you would belp' ate if 1 


“Exactly; and I meant what E eaid. All the 
help I want you to give me is to hold your 
tongne, and easy nothing sbexut having met me 
orany one else. D’ye understand ?” 

“Yes, sir; L.umderatand what you say.” 

“You are mot to ssy a word, mind, or act in 
‘ay wey that mmey make nim ~cuspicions of his 

ger.” : 

All at anee a cine to Mr. Leathees’s strange 
behaviour flashed to my mind. 

“Sapposing that he asks me #o have eome of 
the wine, sir,” said I, “shall I drink it?” 

The head constable regarded me with a look 
a made surprise, and then broke into a 

ug 

“By George!” he exclaimed; “you are a 
keener young customer than I took you to be! 
Well, since you mak the question, you had best 
not drink, if he ake you. You must know that 
this is wine of a very strong kind—a very heady 
kind, and it isn't good for boys to drink, 

“Or girls, oir?” 

“Oh, kang it, you know, you bad better take 
my staff and warrant, and do the job all by 
yourself, if you are going om like this,” rejoined 
Mr. Leathers, with a mixture anger and 
amusementin bis: ive “Well, 
it is met good for girls either, and girls had best 
avoid it,” 

“Thank you, sir; I think that I understand 
all abent {t, now,” said I, and at once took my 
departure, 

And surely it was not difficult to understand | 

Something had been mixed with the wine to 
make Davy Biott’s capture all the easier. 

AsI before remarked, I felt ashamed of the 
part I wae taking. 

Ihad made a dirty, treacherous bargain. 

Through my instramentality the man who 
had given me a meal and a pair of boots was to 
be delivered into the hands of his enemies, 
bound hand and foot, as it were. 

Still there was Sissy. 

He himself had said that he would kill her 
Tather than with her, and I already knew 
enough of desperate maniac to believe that 
sc rpnlsh HL Given’ tov‘ecctzemas ° Koop = bis 
we 

And comforting myself in this way, I hurried 
along, and in a little while reached the hut in 
the brickfield. 

me ed as at te door, i 

You have been a very, very long time. What 
detained you ?” he asked, suspiciously. 

There was no help for it but to tell a lie. 

“T thought that 1 saw some one watching me, 
nua went «long. way about to make sure,” I 

plied. 

“ And were your suspicions correct ?” he asked, 
eagerly, 

“Wo; it was nothing after all, He turned 
age way. 

am giad of that,” said he, with a great sigh 
of relief. ae Uli Joes He shivering’ 
Worse, and her dear little head is burning hot. 
We shall have to stay here some time, I am 





afraid ; that is, if they will let us. It would kill 
her to carry her out as she is,” 

Poor kind madman ! 

He had now taken off his waistcoat as well as 
hie blouse, in order to make up some sort of a 
bed for sick Sissy in the corner. 

“Here is the wine, sir,” said I, for, in his 
anxiety about the little girl, he seemed to forget 
all about it. 

“Aye, to be sure,” he returned, eagerly taking 
itfrom my hand. “She shall have some; it 
may do her good.” 

‘ow here was a pretty predicament ! 

That the wine had been tampered with I had 
not the least doubt. 

Probably it was dosed strong 
some drug to stupify the brain 
and powerfal as this one. 

What its effect might be on a child so young 
and delicate as Sissy, was terrible to think of. 

As he had said, the little girl was very ill, 
aad, knowing what I now knew of her story, I 
pitied her more and more, and felt as though 
there was nothing so desperate but I would 
undertake it to save her. 

We, of course, had no corkscrew, but Mr. 
Blott qaickly got over that difficulty by neatly 
chipping off the neck of the bottle by tapping it 
against the iron head of his hammer. 

“Ah! it smells gcod,” he exclaimed, applying 
his nostrils to it. “ This will put life into my 
darling ; bat we naust Sind semething for her to 
drink out af.” 

And, while he cast about him, I took the op- 
portunity ef making signs to Sissy. 

I poi towards the bottle he carried in his 
hand, and dhoek my head emphatically. - 

But she wes $00 ill and indifferent to under- 
stand. She oudy smiled, and held out one of her 
a S ae dow! if 

stoo| mn as if to 
rapid glance towards mal Bh 
lips close to her ear. 

“You mustn't——” 

But, waluckily, he tamed round on the 
instant, 

“She must drink it out of the bottle,” said 
he; “we must a little into her mouth, 
And my hand shakes so that I am afraid that I 
shall cut her with the jagged glass! Look you, 
Joe, your hand is steady ; you pour a little of it 
into her mouth. Just a little, Sissy, darling ! it 
will do you good.” 

It was growing towards evening by this time, 
and nearly dark within the but. 

I took the wine bottle as he directed, and 
stooped down to her as she lay on her rough 
cough ; but I dare not even whisper to her, for Ge 
had stooped down too, and his face was as close 
to hers as was mine. 

It was a terrible moment, 

Bad enough would it be to witness him 

i to her what, in all probability, would 
act as deadly Poise but a thousand times 
worse that she should take it from my hand! 

She should not! If he killed me she should 
not taste a drop of the drugged wine. 

“A rat!” lexclaimed. “ D'ye see it? there it 
runs |” 

And, springing forward, I dashed the bottle 
against the wall, eo that every drop of its con- 
tents were spilled. 

I had to be mighty quick to escape his imfuri- 
Abed pracy oho searvod reward (2 cacy me. 

“You clumgy brute!” he cried ; “you thick- 
headed, biundering blockhead! you shall suffer 
for that |” 

And, gnashing the teeth in his mad head, he 
made at me again, while poor Sissy, terrified out 
of her life almost, sat screaming in alarm. 

It was no great trouble for me to elude him, 
and to dart out of the hut into the field. 

He followed me a few yards, but Sissy's 
screaming recalled him, and I was safe from 
further pursuit. 

Safe so far, indeed ; but what had I gained by 
my clever manceuvre? 

I dare not return to the hut! 

Worse still, maybe I had rescued poor Sissy 
from the frying-pan presently to plunge her into 
the fire, as the vulgar saying is, 

There was no drugged wine for Mr. Blott! 

Making sure that he had partaken of it, the 
men who reckoned on his easy arrest would 


enough with 
@ man strong 


it, and, with a 
, brought my 
























presently arrive—with what results who could 
tell? 


What ought I to do? 

It was still raining fast, and night was rapidly 
drawing on. 

Should I run back to the village and tell what 
had happened ? 

If I did so, perhaps while I was gone Mr. Blott 
would come out to Took for me, and, not finding 
me, would guess my treachery, and, ill as she 
was, hurry away with the little girl. 

i No, I dare not leave the neighbourhood of the 
at. 

I waited and waited till it was quite dark. 

Then, with cautious steps, I crept up over the 
soddened grass, and listened outside the hut, 

At first I could hear nothing, but presently I 
could make out a soft sound of “Hus-s-sh |” 
just such as a nurse makes when she is soothing 
a baby. 

It was mad Davy, with Sissy in his arms, 
lulling her to sleep. 

Without the least noise I made my way to the 
front of the hut so as to get @ peep in at the 
open doorway if I could. 

The wind was blowing in fierce gusts, and 
rattling the loose tiles with which the ruined 
shed was roofed, so that even had I moved with 
less caution, I don’t think that he would have 
heard me. : 

I stooped close to the earth and peeped in. 

But I might as well have attempted to look 
through 8 wall, all within was so dark. 

But I could hear the mad nurse still 
“hus-s-sh-ing,” and the rustle of his clothes as 
he softly rocked his huge baby to and fro. 

Ihave said that all within the hut was pitch 
dark. 

This was not quite so, however. 

Within six feet of the doorway, on the ground, 
was a something long and white, that was dimly 
distinguishable. 

It was the hammer, with its long, white 
handle! 

If I could only get this! 

It was impossible, though I tried very hard to 
reach it by laying quite fiat on the wet earth 
and thrusting my arm in, 

True, engaged as he was, I might have made 
a sudden dash into the hut and secured the 
murderous weapon before he had time to 
hinder. : 

But that would be at once to betray my 
treacherous designs, and how he would then act 
it was impossible for me to say. 

And in the midst of my trouble and perplexity 
it seemed to me that a gust of wind brought to 
my ears the sound of softly approaching foot- 


pe ! 
listened intently with my ear to the 
ground. 

There could be no doubt of it! 

The head constable and his friend were com- 
ing, making sure, no doubt, that the work they 
had cut out was already half done. 

I could plainly hear their heavy, stealthy steps 
on ne soddened grass, but mad Blott heard 
nothing. 

His whole soul was en in his tender 
occupation, and I could still distinctly hear his 
rocking to and fro and his constant “hu-s-sh, 
hu-s-sh {” 

The approaching men were so close now that 
when the wind blew sharp I could even make 
out their whispering voices. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 185.) 
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A Wisconsin paper publiahes an appeal by a 
young lady fora situation as er, in which she 
says. “I was eddicated in one of our leading 
female seminaries, and have my sertifikates, and 
60 feel it my duty to teach somewheres, and if you 
can agsist me, pleaze rite and let me ne, and ile get 
redy at oncet.” 

A Boy was lately caught stealing currants, and 
was locked up in a dark eloset by the grocer. The 


boy commenced begging most pathetically to be 
rel , and after using all the persuasion that his 
young mind could invent, he proposed: “ Now, if 
you' 


let_me ont and send for my father, he’ll By 
you for the currants and whip me besides.” The 
sreret. could not withstand this appeal, and released 
e urchin, 





TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 
ive? 
No, XXV.—LORD HERBERT OF 
CHERBOURY. 


jORD HERBERT, whose lite- 
Yary reputation, with which 
we have not here to do, is of 
the highest, was one of the 
most remarkable and original 
Englishmen that ever lived. 
In his way, his fame is as 
well worthy of cclebration as 
that of his brother George, 
the greatest of England’s sacred, sweet singers, 
Milton alone being excepted. 

Edward Lord Herbert lived in the times when 
the old spirit of chivalry was dying away, 

But he was as faithful to its spirit and pre- 
cepts as, in former days, were King Arthur, the 
Chevalier Bayard, the Black Prince, or the 
Admirable Crichton, 

A few incidents of his boyhood and early 
youth, which we transcribe from his remarkably 
interesting autobiography, will be accepted as 
amply cont ry of the above statement. 

When a mere child, according to the absurd 
practice which existed up till and after his time 
in some noble families, he was married. 

His wife was his cousin, and she had the dis- 
advantage of being six years his senior. 

Shortly after “curiosity, rather than ambi- 
tion,” led him to visit the Court. 

He was upon his knees in the Presence 
Chamber, when Queen Elizabeth passed by to 
the chapel at Whitehall. As soon as she saw the 
youngster, she stopped, and, “swearing her usual 
oath,” demanded, “ Who is this ?” 

Every one there present looked at him, but no 
one knew him. 

This put him into such a state of bashfulness 
and confusion, that he could not find the use of 
his tongue. But Sir James Croft, a pensioner, 
who was in the cavalcade, finding that the queen 
stayed, returned back and told her who he was, 
and that he had married Sir William Herbert of 
8t. Gillian’s daughter. 

The queen, thereupon, looked attentively upon 
him, and, “swearing again her ordinary oath,” 
said, “It is a pity he was married so young.” 

Thereupon she gave him her hand to kiss 
twice, both times gently clapping him on the 
cheek, 

He was shortly after invested with the Order 
of the Bath. 

His account of his investiture throws a curious 
light upon the manners of the time. 

The placing of the spur upon the right heel 
was an important part of the ceremony. 

His esquire, standing near him, prepared to 

rform the office, when the Ear! of Shrewsbury 

imself kindly approached him. 

“Cousin,” he said, “I believe you will be a 
good knight, and, therefore, I will put on your 
spur.” 

“ Whereupon,” continued Herbert, “ after m: 
most homble thanks for so great a favour, 
held up my leg against the wall, and he put on 

ur.” 


my spur. 

The oath he had to take was, “never to sit in 
a Place where injustice shall be done without 
righting it to the utmost in my power, and 
particularly ladies and gentlemen that shall be 
wronged in their honour, if they demand assist- 
ance, and many other points not unlike the 
romances of Knight-Errant.” 

The next day he had to wear robes of crimson 
taffeta, and to ride from St. James's to Whitehall 
with his esquire before him. 

The day after he had to wear a gown of purple 
satin, having fastened on the left slecve certain 
strings woven of white silk and gold ticd ina 
knot, and tassels of the same. 

This all knights were obliged to wear until 
they had done something famous in arms, or 
till some lady of distinction took it off, and 
fastened it on her sleeve, saying— 

“I will answer he shall prove a good night.” 

Herbert had not long worn this knightly badge 
when a principal lady of the Court, and, in most 
men’s opinions, the handsomest, took it off, and 
said she would pledge her honour for his, 

Let us now see by what o! + the newly 
made knight considered !: yi 











Shortly after the commencement of his con- 
tinental travels—then an essential part of the 
education of a man of good family—he paid 
a visit to the castle of Merlon, the residence 
of the Constable de Montmorency, whither he 
had been invited by the Constable’s daughter, 
the Duchess De Ventadone. 

We shall do Herbert the justice, and to our 
readers render the advantage, of narrating the 
incident in his own words. 

“ Passing two or three days here, it happened 
one evening that a daughter of the duchess, of 
about ten or eleven years of age, going from the 
castle to walk in the meadows, myself, with 
divers French gentlemen, attended her. 

“This young lady wearing a knot of ribands 
in her head, a French cavalier took it suddenly 
and fastened it to his hat-band. The young 
lady, offended herewith, demands her riband, 
but he refusing to restore it, the young lady, 
addressing herself to me, said— 

“« Monsieur, I pray, get my riband from that 
gentleman.’ 

“ Hereupon, going towards him, I courteously, 
with my hat in my hand, desired him to do me 
the honour, that I might deliver the lady her 
riband or bouquet again; but he, roughly 
answering me— 





PORTRAIT OF LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 


“Do you think I will give it to you, when I 
have refused it to her?’ I replied, 

“‘Nay ; then, sir, I will make you restore it 
by force.” 

“ Whereupon, putting on my hat, and reaching 
at hia, he, to save himself, ran away, and after a 
long course in the meadow, finding that I had 
almost overtook him, he turned short, and, 
turning to the young lady, was about to put the 
riband in her hand, when I, seizing upon his 
arm, said to the young lady— 

“<Tt was I that gave it.’ 

“¢ Pardon me,’ quoth she, ‘it is he that gives 
it me.’ 

“T then said— 

“¢Madam, I will not contradict you; but if 
he dare to say that I did not constrain him to 
give it, I will fight with him.’ 

“The French gentleman answered nothing 
thereunto, for the present, and so we conducted 
the young lady again to the castle. 

“The next day I desired Mr. Amclian Towns- 
end to tell the French cavalier that, either he 
must confess that I constrained him to restore 
the riband, or fight with me. 

“ But the gentleman seeing him unwilling to 
accept of this challenge, went out from the 
place, whereupon, I following him, some of the 
gentlemen that belonged to the Constable, taking 
notice thereof, Soqueinted him therewith, who, 
sending for the French cavalier, checked him 
well for his sauciness in taking the riband 
away from his grandchild, and afterwards bid 
him depart his house. 

“And this was all that I ever heard of the 
gentleman with whom I proceeded in that 
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thereunto by the oath taken when I was mado 
Knight of the Bath.” 

Shortly after, there was another instance of 
similar gallantry on his part, which occurred 
in the apartments .of Anne of Denmark, at 
Greenwich. 

A Scotch gentleman had snatched a riband 
from Miss Middlemore, a maid of honour, who 
begged Lord Herbert to procure its restitution. 
The delinquent refusing to part with it, Herbert 
seized him by the throat, and had almost suc- 
ceeded in throwing him down when they were 
separated by the bystanders. 

Their subsequent meeting in Hyde Park was 

Tevented by an injunction of the Lords of the 
uncil. 

Herbert, the mature young man, fulfilled the 
promise of Herbert the boy and youth. 

His quarrel with the great and potent 
Constable de Luines is a most memorable one. 

The French king, Louis XILL., was preparing 
vigorous measures against his Protestant sub- 
jects. Lord Herbert was sent to mediate in 
their favour. 

His instructions were to obtain his end, if 
possible, by peaceable persuasion, or should that 
appear impracticable, to enforce his arguments 
by threats, 

Having obtained an interview with the Con- 
stable, he explained to him calmly the great 
interest which the Court of England took in this 
religious warfare. Pi 

De Luines rudely inquired by what right the 
king, his master, interfered in their affairs. 

“The king, my master,” replied the ambassa- 
dor, “oweth an account of his reasons to no 
man ; and, for myself, it is sufficient that I obey 
him.” 

He added, however, that if the question were 
asked in more courteous terms, he was willing 
to satisfy him on the subject. 

“We will have none of your advice,” replied 
the Constable. 

“That,” said Lord Herbert, “is a sufficient 
answer, and I am now charged to inform you 
that we know very well what to do.” 

“ We do not fear you,” said De Luines. 

“If you had said that you did not love us, I 
should have believed you,” said Herbert. 

“By G—!" retorted the Constable, “if you 
were not an ambassador I would treat you after 
another fashion.” 

“Tf Lam an ambassador,” said Lord Herbert, 
“Tam also ntleman, and,” laying his band 
upon his sworn « this shall be my answer !” 

He then rose from his chair, and went towards 
the door, to which De Luines, with a show of 
civility, offered to accompany him. 

But Herbert told him that after such language 
there was no need of ceremony. 

He remained some days in Paris, expecting to 
hear from the Constable. 

But instead of a hostile message, he was in- 
formed by a courtier of high rank, who was his 
friend, that having mortally offended the minis- 
ter, he was “in no place of security.” 

“As long as my sword is by my side,” said 
Herbert, “I am in a place of safety.” 

The Constable, in order to lay a formal com- 
plaint against Herbert, eventually procured the 
appointment of his own brother as ambassador 
extraordinary to England, and Herbert was in 
consequence recalled to London. 

On his return to England he obtained an aadi- 
ence of King James, and, having cleared himself 
from the charges that had been brought against 
him, requested his majesty’s permission to send 
a trumpeter to the Constable, challenging him to 
single combat. 

The king told him that he would consider of 
it; but the Constable shortly afterwards died, 
and Herbert returned to his post without any 
further risk of quarrel or molestation. 

(To be continved. Commenced in No. 163). 
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“Can steer the mainmast down the forcastle 
stairs 7” asked a sea captain of anew hand. “Yes, 
sir, I can, if you will stand below and coil it up.” 
The captain didn't catechize that man any more. 

AN old woman lately fell off a house in Limerick 
an she was sweeping the gutter On being taken 
up, she applied her hand to her pocket, with the 
romantic o| tion, “ Musha, I wonder is the pipe 


manner, because I thought myselé obliged | broke ?” 
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for us to reach each other's bands; for the streets 
are so narrow in Arica, that the balconies almost 
mest, There we both stood, telling each other with 
our eyes the whole story of our mutual love, before 
we could find words in which to utter it. 
_ Of course, the interview, as well as all subsequent, 
interviews, was extremely short. But we managed, 
| one way and another, as lovers will, to keep up our 
love-making, even in the very face and eyes of her 
er. 

Little motions of the abanico, which none but a 
Spanish lady knows how to use; flashing glances 
of the dangerous black eyes, ay, and sometimes 
venturous kisses blown to me on the little olive- 
brown hand, when mamma’s eyes were off guard, 
were freely accorded to me. 

And, now and then, in the mornings, when I 
knew she was on the watch behind her jalousies, a 

tle love-m tied to a stone would be thrown 
»y my hand to fer balcony, and answered by the 
| samme impromtu post. 

‘Thus we went on for weeks, becoming more and 

more enmeshed in the relentless net of love. How 
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was on was to fall toward the one on which Teresita 
was. She had fallen on her knees at the first shock, 
and was evidently quite panic-stricken. 

To rescue her from impending doom was firet 
thought. She had no power to save herself ; I must 
save her. 

Bo, as my balcony leaned more and more towards 
hers, I watched the right moment, and, laying my 
hand on the railing—I had been something of a 
gymnast—vaulted skilfully over to her side, just 

time to catch her unresisting form in my arms, 
and hurry with it down the stairs, and out into the 
open street, 

Another instant and the house we had left came 
crashing down with a noise like thunder, and raising 


a cloud of dust that blinded me. 
With my senseless burden in my I reached, 
I know not how, an o} space in the vicinity, 


covered with the ruins of several houses, and already 
Populated with crowds of cowering, terrified human 

g8, many of whom were, like Teresita, utterly 
stupefied by fright, while others were appealing 
frantically to the saints for aid in their dire ex- 


paar was it all to end? Her father, we knew, would | tremity. 
“Tom Hawser, with a friend, I declare!” said] never consent to so sacrifice his family dignity as} Laying down my precious burden for a moment, 
Swisher, as he looked up and saw the old tar ap-| to his daughter to a r clerk like me;|I surveyed the situation with a view to discover 


proaching, with a stranger. 


“Then the friend must give us a yarn, that is 





certain,” replied the apothecary 
Ina few minutes time the 
the company, 
and having been requested 
to give a story, most cheer- 


sa; that 
his fals Gould relate to 


AN BARTHQUAKE. 


In one of the narrowest 
streets of the city of Arica 
stood house of Don 
Aniceto de Valdez, a rich 
and proud hidalgo of pure 
Spanish blood, and the 
father of a daughter more 
beautifal and bewitchin, 
than the fabled houris o! 
the east. 

Teresita de Valdez had a 
face eo faultless and so 
wane fhat one cons 
never oO ing upon it. 
"The rich Blood betrayed 
its crimson in her cheeks, 
through a akin of the purest 


and most it olive ; 
the features, Greek 
in their regularity, were 
mobile to the passions 


and emotions of her south- 

em blood; her eyes—who 

shall describe those dancing, 

jlancing, laughing, flashing 
of ebo: ? 


n 
The truth I loved 
Teresita. * - 


We were opposite neighbours; for I, being a 
youth in the employ of an opulent merchant of the 
City, had taken lodgings in the house of a widow 
who had formerly heen in good cireumstances, but 
who was now fain to preserve the appearance of her 
ancient gentility by means of letting the best rooms 
in her house to lodgers. 

If there is any young man of your acquaintance 
who could have daily seen so ravishing a beauty as 
Teresita, coming out as she did, in all the glory of 
her charms, to enjoy the evening breeze upon the 
Paloony of her fa sg Powe TT say, he xeon 
rs seen as regular! ig) 16 
{ilonales of my window, and not fallen in love with 
he must, unless his heart was previously bound 
by Cupid’s silken chain, have been colder than any 
iceberg, and more unimpreasible than any stone. 

Lsuccumbed to her charms at first sight. But 
chi the agony of that first descent into love, before 
desperation given me courage to appeal to her 
for the mercy of reciprocation | 

But my ap) when it did come, was‘not in vain. 
Teresita, in all the reyalty of her beauty and con- 
sciousness of her superior social position, was not 
Unmerciful, She gave me every evidence, without 
Teserve and without coquetry, that her own heart 
was as deeply toucked as my own. 

Our love making, at first, was solely in the lan- 

of eyes, and smiles, and blushes. 
ever shall I forget the blissful morning when I 
first ventured to speak to her. She had come out 
a the balcony alone. It was the first time that 
the had done so at that time of day, and the first 


time that her watchfal mother had ever left her un- 
Toeized the portunity, and rashed out upon m 
Own balcony, There she ctood, almost near eee 


stranger had been in- 








marry 
especially since she was considered a special prize 
on account of her exceeding beauty; and he had 
| alread had several advantageous offers for her 
hand from men of birth influence, and wealth, 


offers of which he was, even now, weighing the 
relative merits. 
But a solution of our difficulty was at hand that 


we had little dreamed of. The gordian knot of fate 
that we could find no way to untie, was about to be 
cut for us at asingle stroke of the sword of a still 
more powerful destiny. 

One day—it was just the dinner hour, or, rather, 
dinner was just over—when, before throwin; myself 
on my cool cot for my afternoon siesta, I looked 
through the jalousies, and saw, to my infinite de- 
light, that Teresita was standing on her balcony, in 
evident impatience at my non-appearance. 

It was an unusual hour for her to be there, and I 
rushed out to meet her, my whole soul alive with 
love and expectation. 

“ Teresita 1” 

“ Darling, my father knows all! We can meet no 
more! Iam to be taken to a convent to-morrow. 
Adios, chino del alma! Tal vez por siempre!” And 
she kissed to me sorrowfully those darling little 
bands, so brown and so enchanting. 

“ Tt shall no¢ be for ever, Teresita!” I exclaimed 


what must now be done. 

Looking westward, I saw that the sea was making 
rapid ap] shes to where I stood. 

e alr was intolerable, from the amount of sul- 

‘areous gas that was being 

ed from the gaping 
mouths that were opening 
all around us in the earth, 

Eacape bo he mountains 
‘was impossible. 

What a moment ! 

There was no chance— 
none—but in the cruel 
mercies of the sea ! 

I wrenched off Tere- 
sita’s silken mantilla, and, 
tearing it into shreds. 
lashed her to my side, de- 
termined, if die we must, 
that we must die together. 

Hitherto I had made no 
attempt to rouse Teresita 
from her stupor. 

Now, I could not bear, 
with death eo near, that she 
shonld remain insensible to 
my presence. 

very effort that love 
could devise to bring her to 
her senses—in vain ! 

It was, therefore, with a 
sinking heart that I saw the 
inevitable waves approach- 
ing every second nearer, 
seeming remorselessly de- 
termined to swallow up all 
that the earth reft to 
entomb. 

A shower of spray from 
the approaching _ breaker 
had the effect on Teresita that all my efforts had 
failed to produce. 

She revived, and as she looked at me once more 
with intelligent eyes, I joyfully clasped her to my 
heart, saying : : 

s Now, hola your breath, my darling, and we may 
yet be saved.” 

To ask me to describe my sensations when I 
was taken up—I and my darling—by the furious 
wave that now reached us, and hurried upward on 
its crest toward the high ground behind the city, 
would be idle. I could onl; say that it was some- 
thing between going rapidly “up in a balloon,” 
and being carried off on the wings of a tornado, 

But everything has an end, and #0 had our en- 
forced ride upon the billow—though an eternity 
seemed concentrated in the few seconds of ita 
duration. 

The motion of the wave had been much retarded 
by its ascent of the hill; and when it reached its 
limit, it was not difficult for me to seize a small tree 
that happened to liein my way, thus preventing 
the return force of the water from carrying us 


passionately, ‘You are mine, and I shall find you, | back 


no matter what bars and bolts hide you from my 
sight!” 

Scarcely had I uttered this, when I heard Tere- 
sita give a slight scream, ‘and felt the balcony on 
which I stood perceptibly moving under me. 

Never in my life had my mind worked so rapidly 
—thoughts came crowding in upon one another 
with the of lightning. And yet, every sepa- 
rate thought was as distinct and tangible as the 
images reflected in a perfect mirror. 

I knew it was an earthquake, though it was the 
first time I had ever had experience of one, and I 





distinctly saw that the tendency of the balcony I 


Half suffocated from my efforts to hold m' 
breath, and bruised by the violent contact wit 
terra, that the wave had given me, nry first 
thought was for Teresita. There she lay on the 
ground beside me, entirely insensible, and, to all 
appearance, dead. x i 

ly joy can be imagined on seeing two Indians 
approaching us, evidently residents of a hut I saw 
in the vicinity. 

In my broken Spanish I begged them to take 
Teresita to the hut, telling them that I was quite 
able myself to walk. 

Making an impromptu litter, they carried her 
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lifeless and heavy, between them, and with great 
Kindness and sympathy applied themselves to the 
task of her resuscitation, 

It was no easy task. 

Weeks passed before we were able to leave the 
hut of the kindly Indians, Even then, the once 
lithe, graceful figure of my darling was bowed, and 
her once rosy face had lost the rich tinge under its 
Sensparent brown, But a sea-voyage soon mended 


Having utterly failed to hear what had become of 
her parents, Teresita accompanied me in an English 
ship to London; and during the voyage the 
ceremony of marriage was performed for us by the 
ship's chaplain. 

So I took nry sweet Spanish wife home to my 
widowed mother, as beautiful as when I saw her 
first on the balcony of her father’s honse in Arica, 
We were Rory ePP. . Only Teresita, poor orphaned 
Teresita, could not forget to weep for the awful and 
mysterious fate of her parents. . 

@ were poor, for my salary of four hundred a 
‘ear was poverty to a creature brought up as she 
ad been to indulgence in every luxury ; but this 

to her was nothing. She loved me, and was willing 
to share whatever fate I did. 

One day “ we two” went out together to enjoy a 
day in the park. 

owned no carriage, of course; so we were 

fain to pay our half-crown apiece for the privilege 
of driving in one of the hacks stationed there for 
the purpose of accommodating those who might 
wish to traverse the park. 

We were trundling along one of the avenues, per- 
fectly oblivious of the gay world, and‘engrossed only 
in our own happiness and the enjoyment of the 
beauties of the place, when a low carriage ap- 
proached us, drawn by two magnificent gray car- 
Tiage-horses in glittering harness, 

‘Teresita had passion for Lorses, and she was 
admiring these, gayly chatting to me about them, 
and pointing out their beauties with her pretty 
gloved finger, when a rich, deep voice from the car- 
riage exclaimed in Spanish : 

“Ojala Teresita! bija de mi corazon !” and the 
carriage stopped full before us, 

Teresita had not thought before to look at the 
people in the carriage ; but, hearing this voice, she 
gave a little scream of frantic delight, and turned 
her eyes full upon a gray-haired, magnificent- 
ooking cavalier, who wae holding out his arms to 

er. 

I shall not attempt to describe further this joyful 
reunion, 

Suffice it tosay that Senor de Valdez and his wife 
had miraculously escaped with their lives, after 
having vainly searched for their daughter on that 
dreadful day; that they had snffered privations 
mmspeakable in their subsequent wanderings im an 
endeavour to reach the mountain-city of Potosi: 
that there they had found friends who received and 
succoured them; and that afterwards Senor de 
Valdes found that his fortune, invested in bank 
stock chiefly, had suffered little diminution from 
the catastrophe of the earthquake. 

Here the anxious parents heard, in a letter from 
England, that a lady much resembling their 
daughter had been publicly scen by the writer, 
though all efforts had failed him to find her place of 
residence, or even name, as she was apparently 
accompanied by her husband. 

This wae hint h to two people whose only 
joy in life waa their daughter. 

ey came to London, and there found her whom 

they had longing sought in the manner heretofore 
described, 


e e ° ° 

The merchant having concinded his story’ finished 
his tankard, and resumed his cigar. 

Mr. Molesworthy then proposed him in the usual 
way asa member of the club, a proposition which 
‘was most heartily seconded by Tom Hawser. 

As they retired the new member observed that 
he should be a very frequent visitor at the club, 

(To be continued). 


—_+_____ 


Wnr is the polka liko bitter beer ?—Because there 
are 80 many hops in it. 

ONE of the greatest robbers is temperance, for 
it robs the poor-house and the prison of their 
victims, 

WHEN may a man be said to be literally im- 
Tied in business? When he’s giving a swimming 

SON, 

Ir was in Dublin city that a good-humoured 
maid-of-all-work, Molly, once related to her young 
mistress a marvellous dream she liad the night be- 
fore. “Pooh! pooh!” cried the latter, at its con= 
clusion, “you must have been asleep, Molly, when 
you dreamed such nonsense.” “ Indeed, I was not, 
then!” replied the indivnant Molly, “I was justas 
wide awake as Iam this minute!” 
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My DEAR UNcLE,—As I promised when you 
came to see us last September, I now write to 
you on my fiftcenth birthday to inform you that 
I have quite made up my mind to accept your 
kind offer, and to place myself under your care 
at Stephenson’; works, 

Ihave tried to take every part of your advice, 
and to prepare myself in every way for following 
the trade of an engineer. The doctor says that 
my health is “thoroughly established” (these 
are his own words), and that, if I keep steady 
and careful of my health, I need not be a bit 
afraid of hard work, 

I have been, since I left school, helping Jim a 
good deal in the farm work, and I am sare that 
that has done me a great deal of good. Mother 
says that it has made me look quite manly ; but, 
of course, you know that kind mothers look with 
loving cyes, so, perhaps, she puts it a little too 


‘strongly. 


I can see mother looking at me sometimes 
with tears in her eyes, and, although she says 
nothing, I ean see that her heart is very sore 
about parting. But, after all, I shall not be so 
very far away from her, at all events for the 
next six years. And, if there is one good resolu- 
tion which I pray God to enable me never to 
break, unless EF should be too afflicted to be able 
to hold a pen, it is never to let a Sunday pass 
without writing home. 

As I have from time to time mentioned in the 
letters I wrote to you before, I have been trying 
heed at mathematics. A new curate, a very 
clever and kind gentleman from Cambridge 
College, came here about six weeks ago. Mr. 
Lang, the schoolmaster, advised me to ask the 
curate to be kind cnough to examine me, I did 
not like to ask him myself, but ome day when 
be called upon mother, she asked for me. 

So he examined me, and he said he was well 
pleased, especially with my knowledge of strength 
of materials, which he says will be most useful 
to me. He has kindly given me a higher 
natural philosophy book than the one I learnt 
from, and advises me to pay chicf attention to 
dynamics and mechanics, 
to tind good and cheap evening schools at New- 
castle. 

Before closing this, mother says you must be 
sure to let cither cousin Katie or Mary come to 
spend some weeks at Felton, to take my place 
till she gets used to me not being at home, 

Mother and Jim send their kind love to all. 
So do I, and remain 

Your affectionate nephew, 
JOHN ANDEEWS, 
Mr. Henry Fairbairn. 


—__>———___—— 


G&ESE are said to havesaved the capitol of Rome. 
Mr. Hutchingon's parrot has saved his spoons. It 
appears thant Mr. John Hutchinson, of New Jersey, 
has a very loquacious parrot, as well as a valuable 

late chest; and one Sunday some preedy New 
Néteeymion broke into the pantry, and made up— 
preparatory to making off—a neat parcel of table 
furniture ; suddenly, an_awful voice was heard, “I 
see you, I see you! John, bring my revolver!” 
‘The thieves rushed to the window, fled, no man 
pursuing, over the wall and into a neighbonring 
yard, whence escape was impossible, and they were 
captured, 


He saya I'll be eure | 8&2 





THE LONG SAULT, OR RAPIDS, CANADA. 
—_—— 


Tue Long Sault, or Rapida, on the Ottawa river 
in Canada ie not only a wild and romantic spot, 
but associated with many events of stirring interest 
in the early annals of that province. 

The Ottowa river was in those days the great 
route of travel between the western lakes and the 
French settlements on the St. Lawrence. 

ers and missionaries, with their dusky 
friends, toiled up the rapid river, making portares 
at the numerous rapids, and here they were oftm 
wayisia by the indomitable Iroquois trom Mew 
ork. 

At times the was so dangerous that no 
flotilla of canoes Nett Montreal without an escort. 

In 1692 a party thus protected by thirty 
soldiers, under Lieutenant de la Gemmeraye, and 
two sons of that Hertel who was eo long the 
terror of New Englamwd, reached this romantic 
spot where the Ottawa rushes, foaming aad whit). 
ing, amid the rocks that line its bed. % 

While one part of the men were getting up the 
unladed canoes, and the other marching along to 
cover them, a volley burst from the underwood, 
scattering the western Indians, and killing several 
of the French, 

The Canadians endeavoured to meet the. Onon- 
dagas, who now rushed on them; but their valour 
proved ineffectual, 

In the endeavour to escape by water, # canoe 
capsized, and the two Hertels wee La 
Gemmeraye almost alone succeeded in escaping to 
relate the disaster, which added another glory to 
the fame of Black Kettle, the Onondaga chief, and 
enriched his band with the stores of goods intended 
for the West, 


——e——_— 


AN Irish student ras once naked what pe nent 
by thumous works ?—“They are such worl 
saye Paddy, “an @ man writes after he is dead.” ; 

A CaPTalN of a West Hoboken milftia company 
was guilty of an unheard-of barbarity on a cold day 
last winter—he actually marched his men to the 
very brink of the canal, and then coolly commanded 
them to “ fall in.” 

Pray hear me, dear mother, what I have been 
taught: 

Nine men and nine women upset in a boat; : 

The men were all drown'd, but the women did 


float 
And De the help of their hoops were all safely 
got out, 

A YOUNG man married a wife whose onty chim 
upon his rd was her beauty. She esid to him 
at the end of one of their quarrels : ‘ You don't lore 
me—yon cannot look me in the face and my thas 
you love me.”—‘ You mistake me, my dear,” cried 
e, “for it is only when I look you in the face that 
I can say that I love you.” ri 

“ FATHER,” said a young hopeful, the other dsy, 
“how many fowls oe there on this tablo? 
“ Why,” said the old tleman, as he looked 
comp! ly on a pair of nicely roasted 6 
that were smoking on the table, “there are tw. 
“Twol” replied the smart boy, “there are 
sir; and I'll prove it.” “Three!” replied the 
tleman, who waa a plain matter-of-fact mau, 
“Td like to see you prove it.” “Easily done, 
easily done. Is not that one?” said the smart boy, 
laying his knife on the first; ‘and that two 
pointing to the second ; “and do not one and two 
make three?” “Really,” eaid the father, tarning 
to his wife, who was stupefied at the immense 
learning of the son, “really, this boy 53 ee 
and deserves to be encouraged ;” and then, to 
that there's fun in old folks as well as young iv 
he added: “Wife, do you take one fowl, and his 
take second, and Jobn may have the for 
learning.” tea 

Wnex Jackson was President of the Unites 
States, Jimmy O'Niel, the porter, was @ ae 
character. He had his foibles, which were ote 
to the fastidiousness of Colonel Donelson, and 22" 


his dismissal on an ave! of about once a week. 
But on appeal to the higher court, the aE Td 


invariably reversed by the good nature @! 
general, Fone, however, Jimmy was 8 got cers 
flagrant offence, and was summoned before eat 
highest tribunal at once. The gener: alter at ' 
the details of the misdeed, observed: os 
have borne with you for years, in spite of ad OF 
plaints ; but in this act you have gone te the 
powers of endurance.” “ And do you e e 
story ?” asked Jimmy. “Certainly, one 
general ; I have just heard it from te oat 
‘Faith,” retorted Jimmy, “if I belie ra chink 
twenty Senators say about you, it’s little 

of your honor.” 
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#,¢ ORIGINAE CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
mua be accomparied by meme and adiress, Any puztle or 
charade receired after this date, and fowad to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted. 

No Puszle will be accepted unies the Solutions are properly 
worked out, Numbered Charades in particular must have 
FULL answers sent with them. 


hk 
A river in Scotland; a plant; a town in Worcester- 


shire ;@ flower ; a metal ; a river in Russia ; a girl's name ; | B 


a great English port; a university; a boy's name; 
mountain chain ; # country in Karope; a river in Tartary; 
acelebrated ancient kingdom; a desert. The initiais read 
downwards will give the name of a tale in the Boys oF 


ENGLAND, 
FLORENCE HAMBLIN. 





m 
Asm of Noah; « Siberian river; a bird; a perronal 
pronoun ; the Greek for “I tnin;”a metal. The initials 
read downwards, name two celebrated poeta. 


P, balpMar. 
1m. 
Tam compoeed of 14 letters. 
ar Gaede 18, 8 ie a bird; my 5, 6, 41s an article of 
sppecel ; 


my 6,11, 11,9, 2 tsa frait; my 3, 6,7, 6,5isa 
female name ; mry 1, 6, 8, 10, 7 is a beverage ; my 11,13, 7, 
4, 10,7 is also a beverage; my 6,9, 2 is also a beverage ; 
my 5,13, 7,3, 10 #6 an animal; and my whole is a town 
in the county of Durham. 

Cc. T, W. H. 


1. 
My 4,13, 10, 1, 7 means to take care of ; my 3, 5,3, 4,9, 
14,2, 4,8 means nnsettled; my 6, 7, 2, 11 isa certain 





of fruit; my 12,13, 5, 8, 7, 10 is food made from 
cram : sad my whole ts a large town in Ruesia. 
‘TROMAS REYNOLDS. 


v. 
A town in England ; a county in Ireland; a river in 
Egypt; an English general ; acold climate ; 0 bird ; and a 
justice court in London. The initials read downwards 
will give the name of a Roman Catholic Bishop of Exg- 


Mrcmati J. SoLLIvan. 
vL 
word of 15 letters, 
a bird of prey; my 15, 7,10, 7, 
my 8,7, 11,10, 7 is a girl’s name ; my 
is m flower; my 4,13, 7.9,2, isa 
fs a boy's nanre; and my whole 
appeared in the Boys oF ENG- 


ROBERT CROSSLEY. 





vi. 

1 Akiad of sailiug vewel. 9. A country in Europe. 3. 
A post ourtailed. 4. Two thirds of a county in Eugland. 
5. Aman‘sname. 6. A town in Italy curtailed, 7 A town 
in Scotland. 8. Two-thirds ef a town in Europe. 9, Half 
Ot abey’s name. 10. A river in Ireland. Theinitiale read 
Sorarie will name 6 ae at the Bors oF ENGLAND, 

isread opwal name a tate that has ap- 
peared fm the YOURG MUN OF GREAT BRITAIN. e 
ROBERT CROSSLEY. 


vin. 

My first’s ia row, but not in fight ; 

‘My eeoond's in flame, but not ia light’; 

in date, bat not in fig; 

in sow, but not in pig ; 

night, but notin day ; 
ixth'e im sole, bat not tn ray ; 

‘My seventh’s in wick, but aotin eer 

And my whole’s a tale in this first class paper 

THs “ Haxp,”” 






m 
Tam a word of 9 letters. 
My 1,7,4 isa place in a theatre; my &, 2, 1 ie of great 
toa schoolboy ; my 4, 5, 9 is part of the body ; my 2, 5, 
Sconfunction ; my 1, 5,9, 4 is a writer cf poems; my 
, 8,4 tothe name of a plant; my 5, 3,9 isa number; 
‘04 my whole is & thing most people like to see. 
J. GRETTOR. 
x. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
moe France; s mineral; a company; a whirl- 
= WILLUx Wits. 


OQUARE WORDS. 
tf etnoan s @ cavity; @ word expressing sorrow; a 


WILLIAM Waira. 


x. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 





“Scottish here; @ aountry in Horo; Tonle im cons 
anit s5 
Vowel. The centrals name a Sootuish chief. ke 
H. Firzerssor. 








ANSWERS TO CRAOKERS, No. 193. 


ne Norman Kenrick. II. Southsea, III. Wordsworth. 

eae The Youre Arehiorc: 3 tenor, noun, rice, hen, Henry, 
I. + Youn; eo ‘f 

5 at Re cl Heart. VI. Rob Kattler. ‘i 

Souvrions RecrivEn.— J. Lettslaw, MacJchn Venning, 

wward Hadull, 3; George, 4; Charles Peters, 4 (we 

comply with your request) ; H. St. Andre, 4. 



































©." Al Communications to be addressed to tha Fdstor, MR. 
Epwin J. Brett, 173, Fleet Street, £.C. 





®,° We cannot,under any circumstances, undertake to give 
‘medical advice in the cohumne of thie .ournal. 


©,° Nomerous letters stand over for replies. As 
‘cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents t 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepald. 


%," Correspondents who wish to receive replies by post 
must in all cases send STAMPED directed entelopes. 








ze Krrrre.—Accoriing to Blackstone, bees are naturally 

wild, but when hived and properly reclaimed, must be 

looked upon a@ the property of the occupier of the soil on 
which ther swarmed, and the property remains so long a4 

they remain on the soll, or, in the event of their flight, 80 

long as the owner follows them. Aceording to teh 

law, becs that abandon their kive withant being observed 

or followed are held to have recovered th 

iberty. and may be claimed by any one who can secure 
ent. 

Suez.—The latest retamns woean find are these. ‘Phe esti- 
mated revenue of Bxypt in the year 1864 was $7,476.80; 
the cxnenditure £4827,700; the debts amounted to avout 
£19.50,000; the value of imports from Great Britain 
£6. 163,633 ; ‘the value of exports to the United Kingdom 
Sa rarge portion of whieh merely passed through in trausit) 

Darcwxer Bor.—It was the late Duke of York who Induced 

the authorities to add a penny a Cay to the soldiers’ pay 

while on home service, in liea of ihe ration of beer or 
spirit which had previously been given. The allowance 
still continues under the name of ** beer money.” 


Cuatstopaze Wrex.—To become av architect you must 
possess a thorough knowledge of mathematics: the'restet- 
ance opposed to pressare by varions subsisnoes, in various 
positions and under different circurastances, should 
‘well studied ; aud you must also be a good geometrical 
and perspective draughtsman. (2) The Queen was born 
at Kensington Palace. (8) The time for sending in the 
prize cheques will soon be announced. 


Lewis Givcg.—Although your championship of your creed 
is, from every point of view, commendable, you will pardon 
our remarking that you have slightly misread the # 
in question, No man than the author holds more liberal 
religious views, or, indeed, we may say, lias hisber respect 
for your partionlar creed. Bestdes, as regards Aaron Doom- 

cr 















stoite, and bis language, you Must remember that 
that personag is of “ cestermouger” type, and an excep- 
tion to your'creed. 


Bruty Porvis.—It is eommonly supposed that the cattle 
plague, or rinderpest. was brooght into this country by 
some foreign oxen Imported into this country. Tho dis- 
ease, being infectious, soon communicated itself to English 
cattle. Your second question we cannot answer, The 

edition of the Bors op ENOBAND is 4s. 

Jack Drtzow.—If the recruiting sergeant says he cannot 
‘onlist you, we don’t see how you can possibly enter the 
army, except by the purchase of 2 commission, which re- 
quires a great deal of money, some interest, and a far betier 
education than you possess. 

D. W. Satnspory.— (1) We have frequently told our cor- 
respondents that it ts quite impossivie to say how tall any 
boy will be some years hence. (2) You do not say what 
kind of clerk, Rome act £40 a year, others as much a8 
£300 or £400. (3.) Writing not very good. + 

Inquisittvs.—(1.) Don’t think of going to sea or doing amry- 
thing else without your parents’ consent. (3.) Of thethree 
things you have named we fancy the merchant service the 
best. (3.) An industrious and intellixent person might 
get.a very geod situation Io the West Indies. (4.) Writing 
and compoaition good. 

P.R. J. (Gandia. the actor's life is a very ancertaia, pre- 
carious one. Many members or the theatrical profession 
are frequently out of employment for along time. Young 
Degtnners need not expect to draw more than 1s. or £1» 
week from the treasury. 

Cocxngr.—We only answer questions as a matter 0) 





courtesy. If you make your observations and inguirtes in 
a less exacting manoer, we shall be bpp. toreply. Read 
the remarks with which we preface thts departmeat. 

Jomu B.—We cannot insert your advertisement. Your 
writing ts hardly good enough for a lawyer's office. 

—The scenes ‘for the Bors oy ENGLAND Panoramas 

per sheet, coloured. 

Dzanagd.— You can obtain the tate of “Giles Ever- 

arate and complete form. 














NOTICE TO ALL. 


THE WAR JOURNAL, 


A Record of Pastand Passing Events, full of News, Military 
Stories, Pictures, de. 


PRICE ONE PENNY WEEELY. 
No. 2 Now Ready. 





THE BOYS OF ENGLAND CRICKET 
SCORING SHEET, 


Fer the use of 
SCHOOLS AND CLUBS. 
Price One Penny ; or, One Dozen by Post from our Office 
for Tenpeace. 


Office, 178, Flect Street, London. 





NOW READY, 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VII. 
Price One Penny. 


of 
OLD AND MODERN LONDON. 
Next week will be given the 


SIXTH SCENE.—FAIR ON THE THAMES, daring 
the Great Frost of 1790, showing the Booths, Shows, kc. 





IMPORTANT. 


At the completion of the Panorama will be given the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND LECTUKE BOOK, containing o 
full description of each building, and an historical account: 
of the principal events with which the Moveable Figures 
are associated ; making the above Grand Gifte HOME 
AMUSEMENT AND INSFRUOTION FOR FATHER AND BON. 


NOTICE. 


STAGES ef a Nevel construction, with foll directions 
for exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. 





VOL, VII. OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
Pull of Magnificent Engravinge and Thrilling 
Tales, is 
The Most Splendid Book of the Season. 


Handsomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth. Price 4s., 
or by Post, 4s. 6d. 





NOW PUBLISHING, 
TOM DARING; or, PAR PROM HOME. 
Weekly Numbers, price 1d., end Menthly 
Parts, price 4d. 


The paper, printing, an&@ pictures are of the very best 
description, and » very large sale is anticipated. 


No.1 Gratie with No, 2. 
ORDERS SHOULD 88 GIVEN TO YOUR BOOK- 
SELLERS. 





SPLENDID GIFTS 
wi'h 
THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
New Story in Ne. 133. 


Mn. EDWIK J. BAETT hes the extreme pleaenrs of 
announcing that he bas prepared. 


A SERIZS OF GRAND GIFTS 


For the Renders of 


THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Gitte wih consist of ORTGINAL SPORTING 
COLOURS. 


The 
of | SUBJECTS, printed in MANY 


Eaoh ome will be well worthy of a goed frame. 
THES FIRST SPORTING PICTUBE GIVEN AWAY 
‘Was entitled, 
“A CHAPTEE OF ACCIDENTS.” 
‘The Second Coloured Picture, 
“THE LAST RETREAT OF THB FOX.” 
‘The Third, 
“THE FROLIC HOMB,” 
WILL BE GIVEN WITH No. 137, 
‘The Fourth, 
“THE STEEPLE-OHASE,” 
‘With No. 142. 
These MAGNIFICENT PICTURES will be printed on 
Superior Paper, and in NINB Colonrs. 
‘The Fimet Picture, “A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS,” 
PBESENTED GRATIS 
WITH No. 181 OF THE ABOVE JOURNAL, 
In which eommenoed 
An Original Romance of absorbing and thrilling 
tnterest, entitled, 
THE HEAOSMAN 
OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


By the Favorite Author of “ THE NIGHT GuanD,” “THB 
RIGHTFUL Hugin,” “ DisOWRRD,” tc., &o. 


This Story will far exceed all the Author's former efforts, 
and will prove one of the most absorbing and exciting 
Stories ever placed before the public. 
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WAT TYLER; 


OR, “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?!” 
An Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times. 
By the Author of « Cavsog tux Comic,” Ronin 


—_—+— 
CHAPTER XVI.—(continued.) 


CARE was taken by the 
traitor to preserve his 
truculent identity. 

His mask seemed made 
of iron ; his steeple-crowned 
hat stood every blow like a 
real steeple; his sword, 
soe. its stren; or evi- 

ently as wi forged as 
Jack Straw’s letter, and his 
cloak could not have been 
@ ready-made one, for it 
was so strong as to stand 
any amount of cut and 
thrust without tearing. 

The combatants chased 
each other all round the 

inside of the cathedral 
twice, and at last tumbled 
out of the door in a body, 
still “pegging away ” with. 
out the faintest vestige of an idea of giving in. 

At last a big spark'from Tyler’s sword settled on 
the cloak of the dark one, which blazed up like a 
rocket, and he was soon obliged to fling it away with 
a how! of ;,and in rushing forward, his hat and 
maskfell off and revesler tothe intone. amazement, 
rage, and dismay 0: "a followers, the v. 
count visage, and physiognomy of— but t 
am so overcome with the thought of his treachery, 
that I really can’t tell you his name now. Please 


try and guessit. Rs 
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got out of this trap better than I expected, 
and we shall know how to look out next time.” 

So Tyler and his friends retreated to head-quar- 
ters, singing “ Glory, hallelujah ” as they went along, 
and occasionally wrenching off a few knockers, and 
pelting a few cats by way of accompaniment, 

Early the next morning Jack Straw sri ved ene 
of course declared that he knew nothing of the letter, 
nor, indeed, of any other letters—for he had never 
learnt his AB OC, and knew nothing of writing, 
except righting the wrongs of England. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

King Richard has a censultation 

‘With all the nobles of the nation, 

And then he sends a deputation, 

Requesting Tyler's abdication, 

‘Which meets with due consideration. 
Dvnixe all this time, anything but patiently, the 
king waited for the mysterious being in the dark 
cloak, who, however, didn’t turn up. But the 
policemen who had been with him returned in an 
unenviable plight, for they had met on their way 
another band of rebels out on the prowl, who had 
pitched into them in a rather vigorous manner. 

The king gave these unlucky officials a good 

wigging for neglect of their duty, which was to 
take all the rebels in custody, whatever were the 
odds on their side, 

Then Richard, having turned the matter round 
tape pty soa fo lee ne ea Ea 
i council lecide the 

measures & be taken as to the revoke 

Everybody atdanded 3, all the Peers and the Com- 
mons, and the Gold sticks and Copper sticks, and 
Rear-Admirals of the Horse-Guards, and the Field 
Marshals of the British fleet. 

They sat in council for 6 hours, 16 minutes, and 
72 seconds, at the end whereof all were of one mind 
—viz., that they had had quite enough of it, 







Yes, reader, right you are, as usual. It WAS {yl 


shcrown, the soi-disant Hal Pyne, whose 
pale, but unmitigated cheek was thus exposed to 
view. His heart, like a bad egg, 


boiling with rage and hatred, w! we can 


'y 
wonder at when we consider how often he had been ff 


Bed acta Send ae 
r pa, and mankind in general, including 
the ta in particular. He was 
that none of them should save their bacon ; and, 
though nothing could be rasher than such an enter- 

‘ise, his ham-bush had nearly succeeded in effect- 

g their capture. But now he was caught red- 
handed ; Tyler's fist was near his nose, Billy Cock’s 
gmap was on his arm, and he felt anything but com- 


fortable, I can tell you. 

“Oh! you owdacious willin! 20 it’s you, is 
itr cried Tyler, in a tone as deep as a forty- 
fathom 


Well, and with electric sparks flashing from 
his teeth, as he ground them in just anger. “Exactly 
what I might have expected! Won't ‘in get in for 
it! I shouldn't like to be in your shoes, though 
they are at leather ! What shall we do to him, 
my boys? Hack him to death with hatchets, or 
insert a few dozen daggers in the small of his 


back 
“Both,”"was the unanimous response, “though 
even that is a precious sight too good for him,” and 
forthwith, wound up to the ti top pitch of wengeful 
fury, they ; prepared to an HH 8] pert work of the 
recreant apprentice, Father ding a torch, 0 
that the: eeent see to torture him, 
Despair is a wonderful thing, it gives power to do 
feata otherwise ae cali at 
Harry round, and seeing hima together 
a gnded oth no chance of Secape by any ordi- 
nary means, he gave & groan, so loud that it made 
his attackers recoil, while he, with a sudden mighty 
bound, 8) clean over the heads of Tyler and his 
companions, the railings of the churchyard 
(near the site of the statue of Queen Anne, who, 
Socording to the latest telegrams, is dead, but who 
wasn’t born at that time), and—mizzled ! 
It was like magic. re anybody could say 
, Robinson Orusce, he was out of sight, and nothin, 
wes Jett but his hat hand fe OG ie oa 
com ns, les A 1, }, &c., 800: 
iH Lfewlee made Shempelves scarce, suet thus, a 
r and Co. ot over their surpri ey stood 
alone, victors of the field. graces, 
“Well !” cried Tyler, “if that doesn’t bang every- 
thing I ever saw! A fellow who can jump like that 
must surely have been born in leap-year. But if 
ever he shows his rascally mug in my royal presence 
again, Il make him a present of ‘a scarf of rope, 
and warrant it shall bea tight fi. But comealong, 


termined 


It was then resolved to send his Excellency Baron 
Bugwalk, a nobleman of the first water, on a state 
embassy to Tyler, asking him what he would take 
to give up the crown and stop the rebellion for 
good and all; but requesting him in a P.8, to 
“draw it mild.” 

The baron set out directly after dinner with 
about a quarter of a mile of followers behind him, 
attended his sword bearer, his armour bearer, 
his tooth-pick bearer, and other officials. 

A magnificent tin-whistle band, who were far too 
prand to trouble themselves about playing ia tune, 

rought up the rear. 

Tyler sat at his window with his legs dangling 
out, and bis pipe filled with tobacco and soap suds, 
so that he could smoke and blow bubbles at the 
same time—a very ingenious dodge, which I recom- 
mend you to try. 

These miniature balloons, as they sailed gracefully 
into the air, attracted a dense crowd of admirers, 
who kept up a chorus of, “ Up in a balloon, boys,” 
and couldn’t have stopped themselves even i! their 
lives bad depended on it. | 

But Tyler was all the time thinking of some- 


thing else, 
His thoughts were far away. 

His heart was bowed down by “ weight of woe.” 

He had come to the conclusion, after eating some 
soused mackerel for supper, which made him feel 
ill all night, that all was vanity. 

What, after all, is the happiness of being a king? 
As Shakespeare saya— 

“ Uneasy lee the nob as wears 9 crown.” 


And, as J say—what signifies titles and dominions, 
rich robes, real meerschaums, and Gold sticks in 
waiting, to one who has a pain in his inside? 
Tyler was getting tired of the “sweets of office,” 
and likewise of the suite of attendants that followed 
Bridge, bia stock of tiles, is pease of mind, and 

ridge, his si of til is peace |, ant 
all that sort of thing. 












{Serrocezz 1, ta 


















who was 

















‘Thro’ pleasures and palaces tho’ we rom, 
‘We may bet ten to one that there's no place Hiss ine, 
It was just as he had arrived at this con: ims 
he beheld the Baron de Bugwalk 
street. Promptly flinging away his 
was fing pet), Tyice To Aavemabe nad 
was fiying past), r is teckkt 
his- ee initend: and advancing towards Sho sity 
baron, he unthatched his oth 
beautiful bow, and inquired what © mat 
article. 
To which the 
impromptu verse, rep! 
“ A missive I bring, = 
From Richard our king, 
Who says he is tired of this sort of 
And wishes to know 


‘How to come for to go, 
For to make you his friend now, instead. 
He'll pay money down, 

And stop al uis Tow gclsy avin the soum, ‘ 
But there! Joe Ti caderseand very mack better . 
‘His majesty's wishes, by reading 
Tyler, having read it carefully iw 
wards, and upside down, gave this 
ponse :— 

My compliments to Richard our king, 

And tell him as now I’ve ao long had my fling, 

"Twill be hard if we can't come to terms very soon. 

Bat he'll kave to “dub up” to a pretty good tance. 

8o just let him meet me at half after 

And we'll hit on a way to get out of this @x." 

These terms having been ‘agreed the 
assignation being “Smiffel,” as Smithfield was 
pronounced, the baron turned tail, and, i 
martial flourish of pop-guns, took his 
“hook.” | 

Tyler, deep in reflection, went 
king’s proposal over “the cup 
is, “ our very best mixed, at two 


“What, give up being quee: 
‘Tyler, vinkg the hot water out 
sheer amazement, “Tyler, I don’t wonder 
people saying ‘as mad as a hatter,’ for if all hattes 
are like you——” | 

“And IJ to be no longer a princess!” ehrieked 
Popsarella. “Oh, this is too, too, too much, My 
own Billy, stand by; I’m going to faint.” 
1h But before she could do i Jimalked Father Bal. 

He thought the king's proposal worth considering. 
Then came Jack Straw, who said he had just had 
@ row with the lord of the manor, Lord Longeeres, 
concerning the right of having donkey ao 
Hampstead heath. 

His lordship, who said that no donkeys had any 
business there except himself, brought a doses 
lawyers to prove it. 

Straw, relying upon his rights as a figghe 
Englishman, gave his lordship a blackeya. y..,. 

row ensued, and Straw, finding the 
hot to hold him, in that July weather, 
London on his trustiest moke at a tremendowll gmee, 
in imitation of in’s ride to York. oe 

Will Lister had also another tale of woe th unfold ; 
his men bad mutinied and pitched him into@ 
where the eels pitched into him also; he was 
drowned, wet through, and so smothered'withe water- 
weeds, that he looked like a a ote oe oy 

chnn: w been caug! 6 
only ped by leaving his coat tails are 
He had been ao knocked about that he was raw in- 
deed, and so covered with bruises, he was like one of 
the ancient Britons— painted black and blug.. _. 

Hob Carter's gang had been en! while 
poaching, and locked up in Maidstone 

Altogether the rel seemed to have come to 
grief—or grief had come to them—which was much 
about the same thing. : 

rere mind was made up; he would abdicate if 
the king would make it worth his while. The quer 
tion was, how much should be the compensation ? 

I don’t know how many times fresh water had to 
be pat into the kettle this vital question was 
settled. 

But it was at last; and Tyler, having pat oa 
his best hat, his smartest necktie, and most ex- 
pensive paper collar, and carefully wrapped up the 
crown and sceptre in a_red cotton - 
kerchief, departed, with his principal pals, to meet 














the king. 

fn beautifal moral green ary, edbted Vik 
of a ut em 
clouds of a delightful lai colour. ij : 


There were a couple of rainbows in sight; the 
stars Blistenod as bright as at mania and the 
joyous cu seated every 
woke the welkin with their heavenly hee = 
(To be continued, Commenced in No, 16.) 
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EEOCT SERRE ERS 


“HE HAD BARELY CLEARED THE THRESHOLD WHEN HE FELL.” 





JOE STERLING: instructions, Mr. Leathers, no less than the mad- 
man, would regard me as his enemy—I was in 


OR, A_RAGGED FORTUNE. |such a state of bewilderment and confusion that 


I knew not what to do. 
Eee ee pepe de. Suddenly it came into my head to climb up on 
Author of “ Jack STEDFAsT,” “ WATER TiGERS,” &c. to the roof of the ruined shed. 
5 I recollected the broad, unguarded chimney 
CHAPTER XXVI. within, and I had a vague idea that by its 
a + means I might be able yet to’help poor Sissy. 
THE HAMMER AGAINST THE PISTOL”—THE| Jt was by no means a difficult ascent. 
FIGHT—MAD BLOTT’S DEFEAT. Projecting bricks extended from the basement 
BETWEEN the two fires, as it were—for I had a} to the summit of the side wall, and I was on the 
right to conclude that after miscarrying in my ' roof before ten might be counted, _ 


Avevusr 15, 1870, 
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There I made a discovery. 

There was a hole in the tiles large enough to 
admit of the passage of a man’s body, and this 
rather puzzled me, because I well remembered 
that there was no hole in the roof visible from 
that part of the shed where Sissy and Davy 
Blott found shelter. 

A little examination, however, explained the 
puzzle, 

A few feet of the shed had been divided from 
the main part of it, forming a sort of ante-room, 
and used, in all probability, in prosperous times, 
as a bed-room by a member of the brick-maker’s 
family. 

How it communicated with the larger shed, 
however, I, at present, was quite unaware, or 
whether the madman knew of its existence, 

My examination, however, was brought to a 
sudden termination by hearing whispered voices 
immediately under the wall. 

“It is all quiet enough,” one remarked. “It 
would be amusing if they have all three been 
having a pull at the bottle,” d 

“Not so amusing, my friend. It would pos- 
sibly be the death of the youngsters if they drank 
a couple of glasses of it.” 

Thad no difficulty in making out Mr. Leathers 
to be the first speaker; Mr. Quail the last. 

“Well, one of ‘em might swig at it to his 
heart’s content for all it would trouble us; of 
course, it is different with the little girl,” whis- 
pered Mr. Leathers, 

“Rather! Ican hear no sound ; no sound at 
all,” rejoined his companion, “It will be a nice 
sell if that t young villain gave him warning, and 
they are off.” 

“It isn’t likely, I should think. At all events, 
I shall go in and see,” returned the doughty 
head constable. 

“And serve you right if you get a broken 
head i your pains,” I maliciously thought to 
myself. 

Lhadn’t forgotten the charitable remark he 
had uttered concerning me not a minute since. 

It must kave been just at this moment that 
mad Blott became aware of the whisperers, for 
Siesy uttered a sudden cry, denoting that her 
nurse had disturbed her. 

“That's the child !” exclaimed Mr. Quail, with 
energy. “I could swear to her voice among 
five hundred. Quick! come along I’ 

And, with no further affectation of stealth or 
secresy, both men ran round to the front of the 
hut, in hopes of finding the madman asleep and 
insensible. 

But they were dead out in their calculations. 

“In the name of the law——” : 

I heard the autheritative voice of Mr. Leathers 
utter these words, ‘and then there instantly fol- 
lowed a tertific crash and an exclamation of 
pain and amazement. 












But if Mr. Quail hoped to appease the man 
with the hammer by means of this sort of 
blandishment, he must have felt disappointed. 
“Hang you! I know you very well,” -Blott 
roared out, furiously. “You are at the bottom 
of this, curse you! Have at you first, traitor !” 
And he sprang out into the darkness, and 
made a dash with his long hammer at the spot 
from where the voice proceeded. 

Whether he succeeded in inflicting a blow on 
Mr. Quail’s bulky person I cannot say. I only 
know that the first attempt was not followed 
up by a second. 

The madman’s attention was otherwise en- 


‘aking advantage of his confedcrate’s draw- 
ing the madman out of the shed, Mr. Leathers 
resolved on a bold, though, as it transpired, a 
decidedly rash step. 

Holding his lantern above his head, he made 
a dash into the hut, and caught up the child in 
his arms. 

He might as well have attempted to rob 
jungle tigress of her cub. 

Sissy uttered a cry, and Blott sprang to her 
rescue in an instant. 

I could hear a smash of broken glass, which 
was Mr. Leathers’s bull’s-eye lantern dashed to 
splinters against the wall, ard, quickly follow- 
ing, came a smothered, choking cry of— 

“Help! He's throttling me!” 

Then a heavy thud of a man’s body striking 
the earth | 

With the strength of three ordinary men, 
mad Blott had taken the burly head constable 
neck and crupper, and fairly pitched him out 
at the doorway. 

Then, quick as thought, he proceeded to an 
act that occasioned me no small amazement. 


Davy Blott knew of that slip af the shed 
that was parted off from the res 

He must have discovercd it while I was away 
buying the wine. 

Quick as thought he thrust open the door that 
Jed from the shed to the little space, and pushed 
Sissy in, and pulled, to the door again with a 
heavy slam. 

“ Now come on!” Icheard him roar. “It was 
only for fear that in the dark my darling might 
be hit that I let you aff so easily. Come on, 
and-we'll eee ~which is hardest, your villanous 
skuwil-or my geod hammer |” 

Ma. Leuthaz, ihy this:time, had scrambled ‘up 


from the ground. 
00k ou, Dents awk, or Blott, or what- 
ever you *o:call yourself,” he exclaimed, 
tn:a passionate voice, “I hold a warrant for 
ir arrest on @ charge of child stealing, and 
’m not.aanan to be cowed by bluster, I hold a 
warrant, and I mean to exeoute it; I'll give 





It was fortunate for Mister Head Constable 
thee he had brought bis bull’s-eye lantern with 

m. 

Mad, faithful Blatt was on the alert, 

Enowing that the enemy was at hand he had 
spmmng to the doorway, with his long hammer 
poieed ready fer a blow. 

As Mr. Loathers appeared, he flashed the light 
into the almost black darkness so suddenly that 
Blott was for the instant dazzled, and swung the 
hammer higher than he had intended. 

Consequently, instead of deacending on Mr. 
Leathers's head, as inevitably it would have done, 
it caught the row of bricks that fringed the 
doorway overhead, and sent them flying in the 
faces of the constable and his friend, causing 
their temporary retreat. 

“ That infernal boy has deceived us,” I heard 
Mr. Leathers exclaim in a savage tone; and 
then, raising his voice, he exclaimed— 

“It will better for you not to resist the 
law, my man. If you like to come quietly with 
us, well and good; if not, I have only to call 
out, and a dozen of my.fellows will be down.on 
you in no time.” 

“The Lord forbid !” replied mad Blott, “I 
shouldn't ike to have go many lives to answer 
for. Take warning. Whoever attempts to enter 
this doorway will lose his life. [ve sworn it.” 

“And we ate sworn to do our duty,” ex- 


you half a minute to gefisct on it. Then Fm 
coming in. I’m coming in with loaded pistol, 
and if ‘you again molest me, J’ sheot you.” 

But Mr. Blott was too mad to ‘heed the head, 
constable’s threatening. 4 

“ Hurrah !" he cried, flourishing his formidable. 
weapon round his head as he steod guard before 
the door of the little plese whercin Sissy was, 
stowed, “The hammer inst. the pistol? 
Come on # you dare! Ma, ba! were you ten 
times as strong and a hundred times ag cunning, 
you would never get her! She isméine! Ye 


take from me alive. No, no, not alive !” 

As may be easily imagined, the events of the 
last few minutes had caused no little fright and 
bewilderment, but these last words of mad Blott 
at once restored my coolness and self-posses- 
sion. 

“They should not take Sissy from him 
alive 1” 35, 

He had declared it over and over again ; and 
it was quite certain that he meant what he 
said. 

There was not a moment to lose. 

Thad no more doubt of the head constable's 


om, 
robbed me of her mother, but her you shall al 


But huddlei close by the -door, she 
not tohearme, ~ 

“ Sissy, Sissy!" Louder this time. 

Then she suddenky looked up with a litte 


of terror. ci 
you know 
vr my 















“Don't beafraid. Don’t 
It is Joe ; you remember Joe 

“Oh, yes, yes |" she replied, starting up 
coming to stand just under tisb hole 
which I was looking @ownmon her. “Go 
pray go away.” 

“ for? Why should Z gowsey! 
here to help you if I can.” 

“Oh, bat he said that he would 
He's been talking about you, and he sags 
you are a spy, in league with his exemi=s, 
go away ; if he catches you, he'll kill yaa!" 

“There’s no knowing who he may kill, 
you poor little thing,” said I, touched by 
kind solicitude for me while she herself 
such great danger. “I believe if they goad 
he will kill you—anybody. But he shan’, 
you will let me help you.” F 
“How can you help me?” she 
innocently, 

“T will try, at alleventa,” said I. * But 
must be quick. How can I reach you? Is thed 
anything down there oe you ca nan oa!” 

“T can't see,” Sissy replied, iringly. 
“But you can fool. Grope sbout the fom 
ae your hands.” a 

inspired by the unexpected prospect of escape 
she did as 7 bade her, and, feeling about tx 
ground, discovered several loose that had 
there fallen. 

“ Place two just below, and put the others a 
them, straight, and one at a time.” 

She did so, until she had made a hesp two 


feet high. 
“ Now climb carefully to the ; steady yor- 

self by holding on to the side ie : 
With won dexterity she accomplished 


this feat, and, next moment, by reaching in st 
the hole, Iwas enabled to grasp her wrists 0 
both my hands. ‘ 
“You mustn't mind mse hurting you little, 
I'm going to try to pull you ap. ‘ 
Whence I derived to achieve ny 
“Ege ae ames 
ice i, it-was “ 
In ten weconds Bing wae om fahe roof hese 
me. 2 
In ten moreqme had Wamiigrell downiiest= 
wall, and stomdires intbe wg eld. 


Mecanwhile, matters the 
oe shed garetty much me — the 

fhe madman continued tp oer s 
the now empty wit ql » 
the head constable threats ami gampessios 
in ‘tarn, endeavoured #o gain k 

‘Bewildered as to what I ch Iker? 


bord in the thadove af the vat ab the back of 
the building, ké¢eping Bissy 

i: eried Mr. 

“The half minute Sas hae 


eenthers, ‘Make ap your 
‘hetfore I count threa? . 

“T'lLemash your ‘kend, as eure ae ft bay 
standing on your shoulders 1" rosred 
Blott. | ‘ 

Thenseame the dharp report af a pistol—ce 
twice t in 

It was a revolver ;-and Mr. stan ee] 
within a-yard of the doorway, and hae 

ight, first of al-discharged one Oe 
ae roof ef the hut, so that the flash of it might 
show him the whereabouts of his game. t, 
jt 





This he discermed, and, quick as thor 
aimed and fired, wounding Blott in the arm 
wielded the hammer. St yet 

But though badly wounded, he was 20! 


conquered. ‘ od 
‘The baliet from the head oonsteblils Fi! 
had penetrated the fleshy part of his aN 
the elbow and shonlder, cansing him to 
terrible hammer to the ground, - 
With a bellow like that-af an infuriated bh 





hardihood and courage than of Mr. Blott’s des- 
perate resolution. 

I approached the hole in the roof and looked 
d 





claimeti Mr. Quail. “You know me? You had 
beat give in and let us have the little girl; you 
had indced.” 


own. 
It was with difficulty that I could make out 
her little figure, 1t was 60 dark, 


 Bigay I" 


however, he picked it up again with his unin) 
left hand and renewerwee attack. 
Not on the besiegess, however. 
‘As he bad utteted = cry tpk was rather ¢ 
rage than pain, they thought that the shot b 
missed him, and were, therefore, slow at 
into the dark shed to completa his ceptare 
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€r. Leathers had already experienced one 
“Foww escape ; he did not care to risk another. 
Sat mad Blott had no immediate designs 
xinsst them. 
Sie seemed to be convinced that the wound he 
2 received would incapacitate him from pro- 
ing his darling charge against those he re- 
eded as her enemies, and he, therefore, resolved 
put into execution his reased and 
= purpose of putting an end to Sissy’s 
e 
Zhe door leading to the narrow space in which 
hag throst the little girl had slipped its latch ; 
@ mad Bihett was not to be baulked; likea 
@ekamith banging at his anvil, he let drive at 
@ door with his long-handled hammer. 
™* You have doomed her to death, monsters!” 
eecried ; “her blood ison your heads not mine! 
ft death to her shall be more merciful than 
am fife to her mother. One blow, but one blow, 
34 all her misery is at an end!” 

And as he spoke, the battered door yielded 
ith a crash. 

“Now, my lamb. Quick, let us make short 
Asie of it! Ha! where !—what !—how is 

3?” 

He could not find her. 

As we stood, huddled against the outer wall, 
ve could hear him groping and staggering about 
sittin the narrow space, calling on her to come 
9 him. 

But a good foot of stout brickwork stood be- 
fween the poor little creature and the danger 
at threatened her. 

“Sissy, Sissy! She is not here! They have 
olen her from me! They have emuggled her 
away ! 
Fell me what you have done with her ?” 

But, as the reader already knows, the indivi- 
@mals addressed knew no more of Sissy’s escape 
than he himself did. 

But he did not question the fact. 

Shrieking rather than talking, mad Bilott was 
rushing out of the hut to settle accounts 
with the robbers who had stolen away his 
darling. 

“Look out,” cried Mr. Leathers. “ Keep off 
with that confounded hammer of yours. I've 

got a bullet left, and I’!] take surer aim this time, 
take my word for it.” 

But he was saved the painfol necessity. 

The raging fary of the poor lunatic was his 


Barely had he cleared the threshold of the hat 
when he ftung his hands, and fell forward 
flat on his face with gurgling cry. 

When they approached him they discovered 
thst a orfmson stream was issuing from his 
lips, which sufficiently revealed what had hap- 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


SHE STRANGE GENTLEMAX AT THE 
© GRIFFIN.” 

Map Brort, prostrate-on his face and bleeding, 
did not receive that immediate attention his 
critical situation demanded. 

The words he had last uttered bore with them 
ameaning that banished aught else from the 
minds ef the head constable and his friend, Mr. 


Quail. 

The child had vanished ! 

In an instant the head constable was within 
the hut with a lighted match, with which he 
kindled the wick of his shattered lamp. 

At a glance he perceived exactly how the case 
stood, and was out of the hut again faster than 
he had entered it. 

“Quick | she has escaped from the roof !” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ She can't have gone far in so short 
atime! She-would make for the lights of the 
village, no doubt, and—why, dash my buttons! 
here she #s, and the boy as well 1” 

There was no disputing that fact! 

There we were, to a dead certainty, not having 
83 yet any time to resolve what to do. 

Mr. Quail, with an expression of great satis- 
faction, caught up Sissy, while the less cere- 

monious constable inserted two of his knuckles 
in at the collar of my jacket. 

“T can’t quite make you ont, at present, 
Young gentleman,” said he. ‘“TI’ll take care of 
You for a little time, if you have no objection.” 


Robbers, miscreants, where ie she ?| q, 





“We had best hurry back,” said Mr. Quail,’ 


who had secured the madman's blouse to 
wrap Sissy in. “If the messenger made good 
use of his time, Mr. Harold should be at the 
‘Griffin’ by this time. He'll take no harm till 
we can send sone one to him.” 

By “he” was meant poor Blott. 

“ Botter make sure,” returned the matter-of- 
fact officer, and forthwith he withdrew from his 
pocket a pair of handcuffs, and adjusted them 
on Mr. Blott’s passive wrists, and with the 
leather strap he wore round his waist his legs 
were secured. 

“We couldn't carry him, if we tried,” re- 
marked the constable; “the best we can do is 
to send a doctor to him with all speed.” 

We were speedy enough. 

In less than a quarter of an hour we were in 
the village and at the “ Griffin,” the tavern where, 
in the afternoon, I had bought the wine which 
Mr. Leathers had drugged. i 

Evidently the rumour that something un- 
common was afoot had gained credence in the 
village. 

At least a dozen wondering men and women 
were grouped about a private carriage, attached 
to which were a pair of mud-splashed, panting 
horses, while within, at the open space before 
the bar of the “Griffin,” there was a second 
crowd, 

Great was the consternation and amazement 
of the latter, when Mr. Quail hurriedly elbowed 
his way through them, bearing in his arms the 
child 20 strangely enveloped. 

“Where is Mr. Harold Hawk?" the valet 
eagerly asked. “That is his carriage at the 
oor, Where is he?” 

“He's upstairs in the best room, sir. He's 
only this minute arrived. He's in a terrible 
way, poor gentleman, and cnough to make him 
with that dear child——” 

“ We will go up to him at once,” remarked 
| Mr. Quail, cutting short the motherly landlady’s 
| expressions of sympathy. ‘You had best come 
up with me, Mr. Leathers.” 


constable, who seemed to think that Mr. Quail 
was taking rather too much on himself, “ Come 
on, yon sir.” 

This last observation was addressed to me, 

Ever since we had left poor mad Blott, Mr. 
Leathers had held me by the collar, and the 
people, remarking my pale face, together with 
my ignominious position, were evidently im- 
pressed with the idea that I was the ruffian who 
had been guilty of the crime of child stealing. 
Indeed, I narrowly escaped a malicions box on 
the ear that one incensed dame aimed at me. 

“There'll be no occasion to bring up that 
boy,” said Mr. Quail. “ He can wait down here. 
Loek him in somewhere, if you are afraid that 
he will bolt.” 

“Tam coming up, and he is coming with me,” 
responded Mr. thers, decidedly, and up we 
all went. 

In the “best room,” as it was called, we found 
& gentleman anxiously pacing to and fro, and, 
soon as we entered, Sissy called out, “Father, 
father !” and, all entangled as she was in the 
voluminous skirts of mad Blott’s blouse, she 
wriggled out of Mr. Quail’s arms, and the next 


gentleman’s neck. 

But to my astonishment, and, I think, to that 
of the head constable as well, he did not return 
the peor little truant’s affectionate greeting with 
over much warmth. 

“That will do, Sissy—that will do,” said he, 
disengaging himself from her embrace. “Why 
on earth, Quail, could you not have her washed 
and decently clad before you brought her tome? 
Faugh! her clothes amell as though she had 





been sleeping on a dunghill !” 

“ Beg your sir!” spoke Mr. Leathers, 
with a touck of sarcasm in his blunt tone; “we 
didn’t think that you'd be patient to wait while 
she was got up fine and scented; she’s had a 
deal of suffering, I may tell you, sir.” 

“ And I, too, have had a deal of suffering!” 
remarked the gentleman, with knitted brows. 
“Where is this rufianly madman? Where was 
he captured? What had he to say in justifica- 
tion of this monstrous outrage ?” 


“It's my duty to do 60,” returned the head | 


moment had her arma clasped about the strange | 


In as few words as possible, the head-constable, 
assisted by Mr, Quail, proceeded to put him in 
possession of all the particulars that had come 
within their knowledge ; Sissy, meanwhile, con- 
tinuing trembling at her father’s feet, as he sat 
on his chair. 

So the reader may imagine I had not made 
myself very conspicuous. 

On entering the room, I had just stepped 
aside, and the lamp on the table was so placed 
that I stood quite in the shade. 

Several times in the course of his narrative, 
Mr. Leathers had occasion to refer to me, but 
he only spoke of me as “this boy here,” and the 
gentleman in the easy chair had hardly deigned 
to notice me at all. 

But all the time I had been noticing him. 

There was that about his hard-looking, hand- 
some face, with its resolute, compressed lips, and 
its cruel bright black eyes, that had a curious 
attraction for me. 

I felt, somehow, as though I had more to fear 
from him than from the constable. 

Moreover, there was that name that Mr. Quail 
had used, when he inquired if his master had 
arrived, 

Where had I heard that name before? 

Under what peculiar circumstances? 

Iwas aroused from my silent perplexity. Py 
the gentleman in the arm-chair, after a brief 
Teflection on what the two men had told him, 
exclaiming, 

“Step forward, you boy !” 

I would have rather a hundred times have 
stepped backward—out of the room that is— but 
Mr. Leathers plucked me by the sleeve and 
i jerked me forward. 

I did not advance more than two or three steps, 
however, and was stillin the shade. 

“Then am I to understand that this lad was 
mainly instrumental in recovering my daughter?” 
said he, in the same hard, cold voice he had from 
the first adopted. 

Mr. Leathers was prompt enough in his reply, | 
, and Mr. Quail was equally eager to back him. 

It was that “five hundred pounds reward” 
they were thinking of. 

“Oh, no, indeed, sir,” said the head constable, 
“ far from it. Indeed, I am not sure if he 
shouldn’t be prosecuted for aiding and abetting 
the unfortunate lunatic in what he has done.” 

“ Decidedly!” chimed in Mr. Quail, “be 
deserves very severe punishment.” 

But I had a small friend im court they had 
not reckoned on. 

As befo:ve remarked, Sissy wag crouched at her 
| father’s feet, but hearing this last unjust and 
| cruel observation of Mr. Quail, she at once 
started to her feet and hurried across the room 
to where I was standing. 

“No, no, no! don’t punish him ; don’t hurt 
him |” she exclaimed, laying her pale little face 
on my shoulder. “It was Joe who saved me, 
papa. He spilled the poisoned wine because I 
should not drink it. It was him who helped me 
out at the roof of that horrible shed, or poor 
cousin Davy would have killed me with -his 
terrible hammer.” 

But this display of championship on the 
of poor Sissy did not have the effect desired on 
her parent. 

Indeed, it seemed to me that the scowl on his 
face became blacker as he heard the words that 
Sissy uttered. 

“Tut, tut, child? Quail, bring her away from 
that young ragamuffin this instant. Cecilia, I 
am amazed at you. Now, boy, what have you 
to say for yourself?” 

Nothing that I was ashamed of, thank good- 
ness. 

It would have been acting the part of a cur 
to hang back after she had spoken for me sc 
courageously. 

I stepped forward boldly enough to within & 
couple of yards of the great gentleman's arm. 
chair. 

“ Sir,” said I, “ what is it that you wish me to 
tell you?” 

But now happened something very wonderfrl 
indeed. 

He seemed suddenly to have altered his mind, 
and t have no wish for me to tell him anything 
at all. 

The lamp light was now shining fall on my 
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face, and as he gazed on it he pushed himself 
back with a violence that made the castors of his 


chair creak again. 

He did not speak ; he only compressed his thin 
lips the closer, and turned suddenly pale. 

Mr. Quail was the first to notice the change. 

“ Are you ill, sir?” he exclaimed, approaching 
his master. 

‘ No, no ; only a passing faintness,” he replied, 
still, however, with his eyes fixed on mine in so 
singular a manner, that I was compelled to look 
away from him; and then he suddenly burst 
out— 

“Who is this boy? What—what is his name? 
Confound you, you idiots, can’t you tell me? 
Where did you find him, I ask?” 

He asked these succeeding questions in a voice 
so strangely altered and harsh, and, moreover, 
with such a singular expression in his flashing 
eyes, that it was no wonder if Mr. Leathers 
began to suspect that the malady exhibited by 
poor Mr. Blott ran in the blood of the family. 

“ Speak up for yourself, you young scoundrel,” 
whispered the head constable to me; “ where 
did you come from, eh?” 

“ From London," said I. 
ieee is a biggish place; what part of 

“The south part of it,” I replied, resolved not 
to be too circumstantial until I knew what was 
the purport of this questioning. 

how did you get a living there? Who 
is your father, and how does he get a living? 
Eker that is what the gentleman wishes to 

ow |” 

I verily believe that Mr. Leathers, the head 
constable, asked this last question in perfect 
innocence. 

But to the ears of the gentleman in the arm- 
chair the tone in which it was asked gave some 
subtle force to the words themselves, 

“How dare you, sir!” exclaimed the latter, 
starting to his feet, with his lips whiter than 
the ashes in the fire-grate. ‘“ You grossly exceed 
your duty in presuming to insinuate that—that 


And then, as though suddenly conscious of his 
own rash impropriety, he abruptly pauscd, and 
continued, with constrained ess — 

“ You must excuse me, sir; my overwhelming 
grief and misfortune must plead for me |” 

And he pressed his hands to his head. 

“ No offence, sir, not in the least,” returned 
the accommodating Mr. Leathers. “You will 
be better after a night's rest, sir, and more of a 
mind to talk over this unpleasant business. Do 
you stay here to-night, sir!” 

“Yes—no—that is, I think——No, I shall not 
stay here to-night,” he replied, with decision. “I 
shall hurry home with my little daughter at 
once, and—and you can e train and come to 
me in the morning.” 

“And this boy, sir? I don’t suppose, sir, he 
has done much harm ; I suppose we may let him 
go, sir.” 

“ where?” 

It was remarkable with what startling abrupt- 
ness Sissy’s father asked the question. 

“Oh, it don’t much matter sir; he’s of that 
sort that will be sure to fall on his feet, however 
he’s pitched about.” 

If the words that Sissy's father muttered under 
his breath were not “that’s true, curse him!” 
my sharp ears were singularly at fault, 

I am afraid that it was a vision of a fair share 
in the sum of five-hundred pounds rather than a 
friendly spirit towards me that inclined Mr. 
Leathers to let me go. 

“ Look here, young fellow,” said he, addressing 
me, “ you may thank your lucky stars that this 
kind gentleman here is likewise a merciful 
gentleman, You have had a very narrow escape 
of being sent to prison. I hope the lesson will 
not be lost to you. There's the door; you may 
go about your business |” 

But while he was delivering himself of the 
lenient sentence Sissy's father had been rapidly 
revolving in his mind what course would be the 
best to pursue. 

The conclusion he finally arrived at was a 
startling one for me, at all events, 

“No,” said he, “he shall «> with me,” 

* With you?” 





“With ug, sir,” echoed Mr, Quail, while Sissy 
uttered a little cry of joy. 

“ Yes," continued her father, in his customary 
cold, hard voice ; “it would be unfair—un- 
Christian to let the service he has rendered to 
my little daughter pass unrecognized. For her 
sake I—I feel an interest in him, and would keep 
him within reach for a few days until I can 
decide what may be done for him.” 

Sissy fairly clapped her hands now, and both 
Mr. Quail and the head constable murmured 
something about it being very kind of him ; but 
truth compels me to confess that I did not quite 
think so. 7 

I could not forget the strange look with which 
he regarded me when the lamp gave him, for the 
first time, a full view of my face, nor his muttered 
exclamations when Mr, Leathers spoke of people 
of my sort always falling on their feet. 

But I had no voice in the matter. 

By this time it was announced that those 
who had gone to fetch in the man who had 
broken a blood-vessel, and who was left lying in 
the shed in the brick-field, had returned. 

He was still insensible. It was doubtful, the 
doctor said, whether he would live many hours. 

“ Would you like to sce him, sir? He is lying 
in a room below,” the landlord remarked to 
Sissy's father. 

But Sissy's father evidently had a very decided 
objection to doing anything of the kind. 

Indeed, the bare suggestion was enough to 
make him hurry his departure, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour, for the first time in my 
life, I was riding in a carriage, bound I knew not 
whither. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 185.) 
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WHY WOOD IS PAINTED. 


WHEN water is applied to the amooth surface of 
timber, a thin layer of wood will be raised above its 


natural position by the expansion or swelling of the | him. 


particles near the surface. In colloquial phrase, 
workmen say that when water is applied to a smooth 
board the grain of the timber will be raised. 
Every successive wetting will raise the grain more 
and more; and the water will dissolve and wash 
away the soluble portions with which it comes in 
contact. As the surface dries, the grain of the 
timber at the surface, having been reduced in bulk, 
must necessarily shrink to such an extent as to 
produce cracks. Now, if a piece of oil-cloth be 
pasted over the surface, the timber will be kept 
quite dry. Consequently, the grain of the wood 
will not be subjected to the alternate influences of 
wet and heat. As it is not practicable to apply oil- 
cloth ready made, a liquid or semi-liquid material is 
employed tor covering the which will adhere 
firmly, and serve the purpose of oil-cloth in exclud- 
ing water that would otherwise enter, to the injury 
of the work. Metallic substances are painted to 
prevent oxydation or rusting of the surfaces which 
may be exposed to moisture, 
a 


ALL THE Yor1cKSs.—A little chap passing Fowler 
and Well’s skull emporiam in Broadway, exclaimed 
on seeing the dead-heads in the show case: “Oh, 
mamma, look at all the Yoricks.” 

RIGHT TO THE Point,—An eminent lawyer in one 
of our Western cities, desiring a Zoung man in his 
office as a law student, advertised for applicants who 
were to apply personally at a certain day and at a 
certain hour. In answer to the advertisement about 
one dozen young mes presented themselves at the 
old lawyer’s of at the appointed time. The 
lawyer seated them all in a row for the purpose of 

@ questions and selecting the young man who 
best suited him ; whereupon he told the following 
story: “I once knew a man who had a large barn, in 
which he kept a number of fowls. One night, hear- 


inga t uproar, he proceeded to the barn and 
saw a huge owl devouring his fowls. He imme- 
diately took his and fired at the owl, missing it, 
but setting the on fire. He saw at a glance 


that if he attempted to extinguiah the fire the owl 
would make its escape ; whereas, on the other hand, 
if he let the barn burn the owl must perish.” 
The lawyer then asked each young man what he 
would have done under the same circumstances. 
Each answered that he would have put out the fire 
and saved the barn, except the young man who 
stood at the foot of the row, who replied: That he 
would have “let the barn burn and kill the cursed 
owl.” The lawyer sla) the young man on the 
shoulder and said: “You are my man! Always 
gain your casc without regard to cost.” The young 





man was retained in the office. 
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SCENES 
SOOTTISH HISTOR! 


By the Author of “ Procaess or rax Barrtsm Bor,” & 
= 
CHAPTER XIIL 


HE fury of man was added 
the fury of the elements. 1 
invaders were driven back 
their ships, or fell victina 
the murderous waves. Fn 
troops continually arrived 
the spot to defend the count 
and thus, while strength 1 
being added to the defend 

the ranks of the invaders were being thinned 

In the succession of storms that raged w, 
but slight intermission, fresh disasters were da 
brought to the Norwegian fleet. 

Many of their vessels were driven asba 
others, overcrowded, in flying from the eoa 
were svamiped and lost with all their kt 
freight. 

But the warrior spirit of the olden time a 
tinually withstood the brave Norsemen, « 
constantly rallied and fell upon the enemy at { 
first opportunity. 

Sometimes they took their stand in and arva 
their stranded vessels, and many deeds of d 
perate valour were done round about these ral 
toe scottish kai ht—Sir Piers de Curry- 

A Scotti ight—Sir Piers de —_rem 
distinguished himself. 

He was mounted on a it steed, « 
splendidly armed, his helmet and coat of m 
being splendidly inlaid with gold. Sir Piersy 
fearlessly up to the Norwegian lines, ing, 
the chivalrous spirit of the times, to 
chieftain to come forth to single encounter w 





sponded to his call of defiance, and engaged 
in aingle combat. 

A fierce encounter took place, in which « 
combatant fought and defended himself w 
wonderful dexterity and unflinching coum 
The opposing troops rested upon their weapd 
and stood spectators, applauding their 
champions as one or the other seemed to 
some advanta: 

But the powerful arm of the Norwegian w 
Tior at length dealt the Scottish knight sad 
fearful blow with the edge of his sword thal 


cut clean through the cuisses or thigh 
and severed the thigh from the body, 


A brave Norwegian warrior wery soc { 


penetrating to the saddle. 

The champion of Scottish chivalry was 
unfortunately, vanquished, and fell dead f 
his war steed. 

His companions in arms rapidly advanced 
protect his body, which the Noreema 
deavoured to seize that he might strip x d 
tich and dazzling armour. 

The fight soon became general, and 
pressing onward, threatened to annihilate 
small band of the resolute enemy. 

But as the action took place in aight af { 
Norwegian ships, a powel reinforcemest { 
quickly dispatched to their aid, which succal 
in effecting a landing through a tremeadl 


The contest had lasted the best part 
day before they arrived, but these fresh 
rushed with irresistible fury against the 
but not before the greater of 
came to rescue were weltering in 

upon the beach. 

They succeeded in keeping back 
and before nightfall the remnant of 
body of invaders embarked in their 
made good their retreat to their ships. 

During the whole of the day the storm ng 
as furiously as ever, and the fect of Ha» 
entirely shattered, several of bis vessel = 
torn from their anchorage, and the folkd 
morning the beach appeared covered wit: @@ 
bodies, and the waves with sails, masts, ox 
and all the melancholy accompanime- | 
wreck, , 

A truce was obtained for the burial é& 
dead, over which tumuli and huge perpec:ssl 


fe pelt 
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‘s were raised, which still mark the spot| The ambitions designs that were more fully bear such construction as the other contem- 
e the action took place. developed at a later period had not then arisen | plated. 


jo is said to have lost 16,000 men before 
0, but the Scots lost 5,000 in their brave 
jee of their country. 

@ pride of Haco was humbled by this dis- 
fure, and though it could not be denied 
he suffered considerably from the sword of 
memy, he ascribed 
tentirely to the rage 


+ elements. 
fied with the shat- 
remnants of his 
through the straits 
fen Skye and the 
gd, since called 
Haken, in comme- 
fon of this memor- 
trent, and doubling 
wthern extremity of 
ind, he reached Ork- 
thich then belonged 
ferown of Norway. 
irrived hereon 29th 
jx, weighed down 
{an accumulation of 
, excessive fati- 
| bitter disappoint- 
ind wounded pride, 
which he gradually 



















Teceiving extreme unction, he com- 


dto him; and the narrative of their 

exploits was still ringing in his ears 

closed his eyes for evermore, on 15th 
1263. 


ble expedition, commenced with all 
of power and pride of dominion. 
received the 


kingdom of 
had assumed 


@ yearly quit 
hundred marks 
ever. 
this treaty the 
Orkney and 
still remained, 
stipulation, integral parts of the 
of Norway. 
secured respect for his arms, 
to his government, which went on 
in prosperity. 
year 1272 Henry of England died, after 
nearly sixty years, and Edward I. 
the throne. This monarch commenced 
are expression of amity towards 


in Edward’s mind, nor did the prosperous condi- 
tion of the northern part of this island offer any 
encouragement to that system of wholesale 
plunder which he adopted at a later date. 
Alexander attended the coronation of his 
brother-in-law, with his queen (Edward's sister). 





ENCOUNTER BETWEEN SIR PIERS DE CURRY AND THE NORWEGIAN. 


While all these plots and counterplots were 
slowly progressing, an incident of a most 
romantic character occurred, which, from its 
important consequences, must here be noticed. 

A young Scottish cavalier of handsome and 
noble bearing was travelling on horseback. 

Marjory, Countess of 
Carrick, a ward of the 
king, and owner of the 
estate through which the 
cavalier was passing, hap- 
pened at the time to be 
following the diversion of 
the chase, attended by a 
numerous retinue of 
squires and damsels, 

The young countess and 

the cavalier met, and she 
was so struck with his 
good looks and noble bear- 
ing, that she courteously 
invited him to join in the 
sport. 
But knowing the danger 
of paying too much atten- 
tion to one of the king's. 
wards the knight declined 
the invitation, and was 
about to proceed on his 
journey, when he suddenly 
found himself surrounded 
by the attendants. 

The fair Countess Mar- 
jory herself seized his: 
bridle, and with the gen- 
tlest kind of violence 
imaginable led him off to 
her castle of Turnberry. 

There the noble captive 


| The ceremony was conducted with the greatest | remained for the space of fifteen days, treated: 


| splendour, and nothing, at that time, disturbed 


| kingdoms. But a few years later, we find the 


with the utmost care and kindness, and waited 


ithe chronicles of his warlike ancestors|the harmony that existed between the two] upon by the lady of the castle herself, 


As our readers, no doubt, will guess, this re= 


English monarch plotting to entrap the King of |sulted in the marriage of the knight and the 
Scotland into an acknowledgment of him as| countess; a secret marriage, because, as before 


lord paramount over the whole of the island. 
The earldom of Huntingdon, still held by the 


stated, the lady was a ward of the king. 
But the secret could not be kept long, and as 


Scottish monarch, was made the occasion of this. | soon as it came to the knowledge of the king, 
Alexander was in no way unwilling to| he seized the castle of Turnbury, and the entire: 





DEATH OF HACO, 


acknowledge fealty to Edward for his English 
possessions, but in the oath which he (Edward) 
exacted, it was attempted to render the form or 
wording so indefinite that it might in after times 
serve to promote schemes that affected the inde- 
pendence of Scotland. 

But the Scottish monarch had been to well 
schooled in the designs of Henry, not to be on 
his guard against Edward, and persistently re- 
fused to give any form of allegiance which could 


estates of the countess, 

After a time, however, 
the intercession of friends 
brought about a recon- 
ciliation, ‘and Alexander 
consented to receive a 
heavy fine asa penalty for 
marrying his ward with- 
out his consent. 

The gay cavalier who 
figures as the hero of this 
romantic adventure, was 
Robert de Bruce, Lord of 
Annandale and Cleveland, 
who became by this mar- 
riage Lord of Carrick, and 
father of the celebrated 
Robert Bruce, who will 
soon figure in this narra- 
tive as the great vindica- 
tor of Scottish liberty. 

But we have now to 
relate a series of domestic 
misfortunes, which, from 
every visible sign of steady 
and increasing prosperity, 
plunged Scotland into the 
greatest distresses, and 
for a time seemed to 
threaten the extinction of 
her name as a separate 
and independent king- 
dom. 

Soon after the coronation of Edward I. of 
England, Alexander was left a widower; and 
after the death of his beloved consort, he looked 
about to form suitable alliances for his children. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No 184.) 
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War is an invalid cured by sea-bathing like a 
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MONMOUTH; 
OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE 
By the Author of “ Gites EVSRGRERY,” “¥aep 
FROLIO,” é&c. . 
ai 


OHAPTER XXIV.—(continued.) 


T that moment, distant and 
rapid, the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs was heard, and Alice, 
full of trepidation, hastened 
to the window, to see who at 
that hour was travelling at 
such fearful speed. 

A vague hope that it might 
; be her lover crossed her 
mind, and brought the blood to her pale cheeks. 

Her suspense was of short duration, for the 
animal, under the spur, or some mastering fear, 
came on at such an ungovernable rate, that, 
though for an instant seen clear as day, the next 
horse and rider had vanished from sight. 

A dark horse, white with foam, on whose 
shoulders and neck rather lay than sat the form 
of acavalier, wounded or faint, passed like a 
delusion, 

4 “Some courier with important tidings, for 
‘man and horse seem to devour the way! What 
can it be? What can have chanced?” Alice 
said aloud, turning sadly from the window as 
he spoke, 

-* Ts means, dear lady, that the foolish dream 
is at an end,” exclaimed a man’s deep voice 
from the shadow of the chimney. 

“Who are you?” shrieked Alice, starting back 
in terror. 

“ Signor Guiseppe, and your devoted slave, 
lovely Alice,” replied the Italian, stepping into 
the light, and falling on his knee-before her. 

“ How dare you enter my chamber, base, un- 
-mannerly villain?” 

“ What will not love dare?” 

“Love |” she retorted, contemptuously. 

“ Aye, love, dear lady. Love that makes me 
false to others, but firm as steel and true as 
dcath to you.” 

“ Rise, sir ; quit the room, and do not profane 
my ears with such insolence.” 

“Lady, I obey you, but ere I leave you must 
hear your future destiny.” 

“Ineolent! leave my presence this instant, 
or I will rouse the household with my cries.” 





“To get you in his power. He says hé loves 
you.” 
“And yon have aided him in his infamous 


design ? 

“Tdid. But only to save you from the arms 
of age and avarice, to offer you youth, affluence, 
and a devoted heart.” 

“You promise fair,” replied Alice, dropping 
her eyes and looking half irresolute. 

“T swear, by Heaven——” 

Before Guiseppe could finish his protesta- 
tion, Alice, who had watched her oppportunity, 
sprang on the astonished Italian, and seizing 
the handle of his stiletto, retreated to the 
window with the weapon in her grasp. 

“Now, quit the room. Relieve me of your 
hateful presence, or by the Heaven above us, 
I will drive this blade either into your heart or 
mine.” 

The rage and annoyance of the Italian when 
he found himself not only disarmed but at the 
mercy of his victim, rendered him for a time 
speechless. 

It was nota mere question of strength, or any 
doubt of being able to overpower his victim, 
that caused a moment's hesitation in Guiseppe’s 
mind, but he knew anough of the Kingsley 
eharacter to fear she would fulfil her resolution. 

There was, too, an eminous flash—e settled 
parpose in her eye, that convinced the wily 
talian that she would, without ecruple, carry 
out her threat. 

“Dear Alice ! lady! Miss Kingaley !” began 
Guiseppe, with a tone and bearing well calcu- 
lated to disarm a woman’s fears. “You wrong 
me, lady, if you think I would insult you by 
any acts of ruffian violence. My love is too 
pure, too devoted, to harbour one thought of 
il.” 

“T have warned you !” cried Alice, still much 
excited. 

“Nay, then, if you doubt’ me, strike! I 
would rather die than you should question the 
devotion and honour of my love. See, I am in 
your power. Strike!” 

And with well assumed inneeence and sin- 
cerity, he put his hands behind him, and turned 
away his 4 

Alico saw that the man ae he‘stood there un- 
armed and unprépared, was, indeed, completely 
at her mercy, and yet the upraised hand fell 
passively by her side, and she made no attempt 
to rid herself of her dreaded visitor, 

“Leave me, if you are aman,” Alice at length 


A cold, sarcastic smile played round the | faltered. 


Italian's mouth, as rising, he stood in the full 
moonlight, confronting the now erect and 
dauntless Alice. 

“You would but fatigue yourself, fair lady, 
by such needless exertion. Echo, or the mock- 
ing laughter of my men, slome would answer 

ou.” 


“Tt shall be tried at least. Help, help !” 


“Tig vain to straggle against your fate, sweet 
Alice. Mine you are, mine I have sworn 
you shall be.”” 

* Villain, atand back |” 


“T meant but to tell you thaé the farmer and 
his people are miles from hencs, ‘that you are in 
my power ; the house is mine, and you have no 
friend but myself.” ~ 

“Tis falae! My maid is in the adjoining 
room, and I can rouse her to my aid.” 

And she moved rapidly towards Mand’s door. 

“Your efforts will avail you nothing,” he 
cried, with a low laugh, as Alice beat and shook 
the door. 

“Could you wake her from her death-like 
sleep she would be helpless as an infant.” 

“You cannot terrify me, Thcre are travellers 
on the road.” 

« for no aid from such scared fugitives. 
I say again, the die is cast, the game is lost and 
won 

“ How, doceitful villain, does this tally with 
your morning tale to the merchant?” 

“ That was a tissue of falsehood, and in tell- 
ing that. I but performed the task entrusted to 
me. 


“And my father's letter ?” 


“A fabrieation of Herr 1.'-. the king's spy, 
and the duke’s truste! £ ‘rologer.* 
“For what parpos ones more 


alive with terror 





“TI will, lady,” replied Guiseppe, humbly ; 
“gnd I will save you from the fate to which the 
king and the spy Dare would consign you.” 

Then, crossing to the wide chimney, he turned, 
and added, with a low bow— 

“Till the morning, have no fear, lady; your 
privacy shall be unbroken.” 

Pushing aside a panel in the wall, Guizeppe 
entcred the recesa, closed the alide, and disap- 


Alice, who, with dilated cycs, had watched 
every action of the Italian with intense anxiety, 
instantly crossed the floor, and, with bent head, 
listened to Guiseppe’s descending steps. 

‘Wien at length the heavy tread of her visitor 
had ceased she heard a heavy door slammed 
below, and judged that for a time, at least, she 
was safe from intrusion. 

She instantly inserted the blade of the dagger 
in such a manner in the panel that the slide’) 
could not possibly be moved, 

Cautiously opening the windew, she next 
gurveyed—not without a shudder—the depth 
from her chamber to the ground. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, however, she 
hurried to the bed, and, joining the shects and 
the cording, worked so expeditiously that in less 
than an hour she had constructed a strong an 
safe rope. : 





Fastening one end to the heavy bed poste, 
Alice returned to the window, and, lowering the 
other end, fearlessly passed through the case- 
meat, and, trusting herself to her ill-msade rope, 
descended in safety to the ground. 

Casting onc look of fear at the window from 
which she had dropped, Alice stole noiselesaly 
to the high road, and, hearing the sound of 
hoofs in the distance, darted forward in the 
hope of meeting succour, 





Terror lent strength to her limbe, and, in 
hope of returning with aid for Mand, 
rashed forward with the speed of a greybo 

Before she had gained a hundred 
however, she was brutally seized by two 
and a brace of pistola placed at her head. 

Alice looked round, and eaw herself L. 
rounded by Guiseppe and his band. 

With one wild shriek of despair and 
she threw up her arms and fell sensoless to 
ground, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


Ir was not till late in the afternoon cf t 
fourth of July that the last body of Monmout 
regular and irregular troops had taken up th 
allotted ground on the field of Sedgerscor. 
While the rebel duke was posting his 
Lord Faversham and Colonel Cat 
wards the great Duke of Marlbo: 
eneamping the royal army, weary with a 
march, in sight of their antagonists. 
Never, perhaps, were two armies more “ 
milar in gpirit and appearance tham the 


op Tces. 

veyal party, though hardky~ excecdi: 
four thousand men, nine-senths of those bet 
infantry, were all veterans. 

Their well appointed dress, their parfect on 
and their admirable order and 
formed @ powerful contrast ta theis oppement 

On Monmouth’s side the strength of 
rebels was almost numerically the same, 
two-thirds of his force were cavalry, 

Under Sir Arthur Kingeley’s care, the 
soldiers had been arranged into bodies and 
ments according to ir weapons, such 

uebuses, musquetoons, and pikes. 
the want, however, of a wniformity of dx 


gave the infantry a most grotesque 

Among the horse this want of munoiform 
muh Jess noticeable, as every man was 
alike, and, being mostly sul 
were dressed in an simost similar costame. 

, But ie awkward as woes 
‘orce ¢ollectivel i ‘seem, 

compared with the cet sees od Teumca's 

looked almost ridiculous, they possemsed, 
compensated for every other drawback, 

to their leader and enthusiasm in his cause. | 

As some of Faversham’s eginents were a 
through facings, preparatory'to being 
to their quarters, the Duke of Monmouth 
slowly along his own frent surveying 
enemy. 

The confidence and buoyancy that, since | 
interpretation of his dream by Dare, had 
the dake with the brightest anguries af 
had still omaintained absolute mastery cf 
mind. 

Fhis jocund confidence on the part of 
leader, though it could not imcrense the ex! 
siasm and ardour of his officens and mes, } 
filled his followers with redeubled hope. 

“ How well those veterans the meurper bes 
called from Flanders, look. See, apy ierd, 
erect and firm they stand,” observed Moam 
as, reining in his charger, he surveyed 
enemy's lines through his field glaas while 
dressing Lord Grey. a ede 

““T gee them, your majesty,” replied | 
nobleman at his side, with a courteous no 
tion of the head, though his atthe mome 
had been looking in an ite direction. 

“Those sunburnt men, who stand Bke ato 
wall,” continued the duke, pointing wit 3 
hand, while be surveyed through the giass wi 
he held in the other. “Those men with ‘ 
scarlet jerkins and galigaskins of buff. 

“T have them ander my foces now, my bez 
responded the obsequious lord, bringing bis 
scope to bear on the quarter indicated. 5 

“T seem to know those men well, my ‘# 
and could almos, swear they were you 

ve Pol aj 

“Very probably, your m: 

¢ Should! you or | live long enough, my 7 
we shall sec John Churchill a great man. Y¢ 
Lam sure that is his own regiment.” 

“It is, very likely, your majesty, for I ba 
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heard from a deserter that Lord Faversham 
appointed Colonel Churchill to act as his 
tenant.” 

Is this a fact, Lord Grey? John Churchill 
Gogland—here at Sedgemoor?” Monmouth 
ad, with abrupt surprise and eagerness. 
Vithout waiting for a reply, however, he 
ned his horse’s head, and, detaching himself 
m his of rode, slowly and in 
maght, back to his quarters. 

With his chin resting on his breast, and a 
ep shade of care on his late joyous face, the 
uke of Monmouth guided his horse to the rear 
the camp, whereon, some grooms stepping 
rward, he slowly dismounted and entered his 


at, 

A sudden revulsion of feeling, dashing tid 
wy source of all his h and happiness, scemed 
‘have come over hint from the moment that 
2 beard =young Oburchill was in the ficld 


gainst 

Throwing himself into a seat, he leant 
tms on the table, and appeared lost in gloomy 
tflection. 

“When my father was in exiles Bayonne, in 

in, a fortune-teller told me,” muttcred 
a as he fixed his cree ont the , cars 

= merece e est 
ee on a hill stopped” my 
” Mewe-wellit remember the sybil’s words.” 
Afenes pemee: ee continued, in the same ab- 
: mustng-tene— 
“feed when I famed for further information 
‘Mngari i It is strange that, 
as I_havwee met Churchill in the Low 
I showld mever have thi t of that 
till nowg And never till this night,” 
fesumed, iw a lower tone, “should have 
gular conjunction of names— 
‘ churelr qmreelM]—Churchill.’ ” 
|, “Your majesty, Sir Arthur Kingsley cravesthe 
honour of an audience,” ebserved an 
entering the pavilion...* 

« true,” repiie? Monmosth, reusing him- 
self, “He has been reconnoitering the enemy. 
yoni lights, and request Lord Grey to attend 
( 


» 


“And Sir Arthur, your majesty ?” 
«,,“ We will see him at the same time ; s0 inform 
, the worthy baronet,” 
Folding his arms, the duke eat in gloomy 
Glence, while the attendants brought in lights, 
seats for the expected visitors. 
“We have argangod oar plans for the morning, 
{ Mie at srled Lord Grey, as he entered 
inhis officers, holding a plan of the field 
“It is well, my lord; we will attend to it 
» Gentlemen, be seated. Sir Azthur, 
take this chair.”” 
\ _ And the duke ssotioned the baronet to the seat 
Text his person. 
“What news from the enemy’s front? 
we surveyed his position 7” 
Thave, your majesty ; and somewhat closer 
than dreams of,” replied Sir Arthur 


Yogi. 
«Abd what is-your opinion of his post 1” 
‘That he has well chosen his ground, your 
Tajesty ; but @ more negligent or ansoldierly 
» whe es camp I never witnessed.” 
“Ti 'y 80 2 
"Hi edt lies.:se- exposed and open that 


‘Go ou, Sir Arthur.” 
maja fear I shall be considered bosetful, your 
“Ha would be a bold man who dare say that 


ay Sir Arthur, which you have said of your- 


You 


“80-pleane your majesty, I would undertake 
With three score; of our cavalry to give Faver- 
fen sach an alert to-night as should drive his 

f wing in comfusion on his right,” 

Analert:! Ha, say you so!” 
tech Monmosth’s eyes sparkled, and he 
looked with all his natural vivacity and dar- 


ing, 
ae majesty, such an alert, that if well 
"pported, I would stake my head should end in 
4 8gual victory {” cried Sir Arthur, warmly. 
+ say you to thia, my lord, and you 
Satlemen, ?” demanded Monmouth, springing 
P and looking eagerly down the table, 



















great confidence,” replied Lord Grey, with cold 
sarcasm, 

“ So negligently has Faversham posted his left 
and centre, that his camp is open to three 
separate assaults,” responded the fiery baronet, 
too engrossed in his subject to detect the latent 
sneer in the general’s voice. 

“ What say you to the proposition of a general 
amault, ny font Kinga a 

“Sir ur Kingsley, your majesty, 
kindly informed us as to the enemy's lett wing, 
and centre ; but as to his right he is silent.” 

“ But, my lord——” 

“-Parden me one instant, your majesty.” 

® Say on, my lord.” 

“ Before we undertake, what at best must be 
deemed a rash act, we should know something of 
the strength of Faversham’s other wing. Upon 
that point Sir Arthur is silent.” 

“My hope, your majesty,” cried Sir Arthur, 

“was, by an unexpected night attack, to 
drive his main battle from the field, or in such 
panic on the right, as to force his whole army in 
rout and confusion from the ground.” 

“Now, by Heaven! the plan looks full of 

“Will Sir Arthur Kingsley tell us what he 
thinks of the enemy’s ” 

“The right, my lord,” replied the bagonet, 
chafing at the general’s procrastination, “is 
evidently the key of the whole position.” 

“T thought as much.” 

“ And has been well selected either for attack 
or defence. It isa fiat hill or mound flanked 
by a few squadrons of Kirke's old regiment of 





bad Faversbam made it his head-quarters?” 

“Mo, your majesty, Faverabam lies a little to 
the left of the centre.” 

“Who commands the right wing, then?” 

“The right wing and mound, your majesty, 
is under the command of his lieutenant, Colonel 
Charchilll.” 

“ Churchill did you say? Does he command 
the right?” asked Monmouth as, relapsing into 
his former gloom, he resumed his seat, and sat 
in deep, reflective silence. 

“ He does, your majesty,” Lord Grey, replied 
anticipating the baronet’s answer. 

“ My objection to Sir Arthur's scheme, and I 
do firmly object to it, proceeds first from the 
extreme hazard under any circumstances of 
making the attempt of a night surprise on a 
wary enemy.” 

“ But, my lord, I say his negligence provokes 
attack.” 

“ By your leave, Sir Arthur,” continued the 
specious general, with a amile, “ that negligence 


|may be only assumed as a trap to lead us into 


an ambush,” 

“ Nothing venture, my lord, nothing——” 

“ Your other reason, Lord Grey?” demanded 
Monmouth quickly, looking up, and motioning 
the irritated baronet to resume his seat. 

“My other reason, your majesty, is still more 
potent.” 

“ What is it?” 

“On the issue of to-morrow depends every- 
thing.” 

“Granted, my lord.” 

“Our men will fight with desperation, the 
enemy, too, will contest the day like veterans 
fighting to support their well-earned character.” 

“True, my lord, true ; proceed.” 

“I would then, your majesty, bring every man 
fresh into the field, fresh and anweacied by the 
fatigue of a vain night assault.” 

“Speak, gentlemen; you who approve of 
Sir Arthur’s plan, hold up your hands. Four, 
five, six!” cried the duke, counting the raised 
hands. 

“ Now, gentlemen, such of you as favour the 
general's more prudent course, stand up.” 

Monmouth slowly counted the officers, who at 
his bidding rose from their chairs, and then re- 
luctantly rising himself, added— 

“Six, seven! The number is against you, Sir 
Arthur ; we ourselves have given the agsting 
vote.”” 

Then, sinking again into his chair, he said 
with a gracious wave of the hand— 

“ ‘rhere is no more to say. Good-night, gen- 
tlemen, One and all, farewell till the morning.” 


“Certainly ; Sir Arthur Kingsley speake with | 








“You are disturbed, uncle,” observed Arthur, 
as he joined the baronet, a short distance from 
the royal pavilion. ‘‘ What is the result of the 
conference? Shall we to horse and away ?”’ 

“No!” exclaimed the enraged baronet. ,“ Hark, 
boy, hearken in your ear.” 

And he drew his nephew close to him as he 
whispered with hissing passion— 

“By my soul Acthur, I think Grey is a pol- 
troon |” 


“ What, unele !” 
“A coward; boy! coward! 
the morning were-come !” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR, AND THE FIGHT FOR 
THE STANDARD. 

EITHER the fatigne of the previous day’s march 

had exhausted Faversham's men, or he purposely 

delayed the action, for ikwae noen before he 

drew up his army for battle. 

Having his left securely covered. Wy a’ morass, 
and thus protected from. the enemy's cavalry, 
he drew out his main force in two likes, with the 
right resting on the mound where Churchill was 

ed, 
Pots sagacious young officer, with the Scoteh 
regiment, the celebrated “Black Watch,” and a 
battalion of one of the British regiments from 
Holland, had firmly entrenched himself in his 
position, 

Four squadrons of Colonel ‘Dacre’s horse 
were held in reserve on the extreme right, and 
were partly screened by the mound where 
Colonel Churchill was posted. 

To guard himself as much as possible from 
Monmouth’s great preponderance of horse, Lord 
Faversham had selected. a: long alip of boggy 
ground to cover his front from a charge off 


Ob, lord, that 


In this position the royal atmy awaited, about 
noon, the advance of the rebels. 

Monmouth, who prided himself on his military 
skill, and who on several occasions had given the 
highest proofs of the possession of superior 
abilities, remained inactive till the enemy 
had made all his arrangements and was in 
position. 

Placing his infantry in the centre, and his 
horse on either flank, he drew up three troops 
of cavalry as a reserve to support his infantry. 

The command of this reserve he entrusted to 
Captain Kingsley, who, with the duke's stan- 
dard, sat in front of his impatient squadrons. 

Monmouth gave Lord Grey the command of 
his left wing, while Sir Arthur Kingsley had the 
honour of commanding the right, the duke 
finally posting himself in the centre of his 
infantry, 

When Monmouth had made all his arrange- 
menta, and the two armies stood facing each 
other within gunshot, he mounted’ his white 
charger, and rode slowly down the long lines of 
his troops. 

Monmouth’s steady progress through his 
ranks was marked by evidences of respect, and 
by shouts and exclamations of joy from his par- 
tisans, 

On reaching that part of the front where the 
impatient Sir Arthur was waiting the signal for 
action, Monmouth drew his rein, and the baronet, 
bared his head to hear his sovercign’s orders. 

On noting this act of courtesy on the part of 
their leader, all the cavalry of the right wing 
doffed their hats, and waved them with dea‘cn- 
ing shouts above their heads, 

Having whispered his injunctions to Sir 
Arthur, and returned the salute of his friends, 
Monmouth rode slowly back to his former 
position in the centre. 

Sir Arthur watched the duke, who, after 
looking round to see that all was in readiness, 
slowly raised his truuchcon in the air. 

At that moment every trumpet in the rebel 
army blew out a defiant blast. 

“Tn the name of God and your king, charge !" 
shouted Sir Arthur, driving his spurs into his 
horse’s flanks, 

At that instant two hundred horsemen, with 
clenched teeth and levelled blades, rushed, with 
the sound and impetus of a whirlwind, on the 


ene ‘e 
Bir Arthor Kingsley on one side, and. Sir 
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“QUIT THE ROOM, OB I WILL DRIVE THE BLADE INTO YOUR HEART |’” 


Edward Stanley on the other, at the head of 
their willing followers, cut like a wedge between 
Faversham’s lines, completely isolating his left 


from the centre, 

Other troops of horse quickly followed, till 
the whole of Monmonth’s right wing had thrown 
themselves between the royalist’s left and his 
main battle, while every instant the breach 
between the two became wider. 

So unlooked for, and so sudden was this 
movement effected, that two thirds of Faver- 
sham’s army were instantly demoralised; and 
before he could bring his infantry to act in 
concert every man was called upon to defend 
himeelf from an antagonist. 

The shout and turmoil that followed this un- 
ex] of the rebels was loud and 
deafening, and, mingling with the crack of 
arquebus and pistol, and the clang of sabre and 
bayonet, rang round the field with hideous din. 

ig their horses into his compact squares, 
or ing them through his serried lines, the 
whole left and centre of the king's army was 
broken into knots and fragments, 

While round and over these, like gleams of 
lightning, flashed the descending swords of 
their assailants, 

In vain the bugles rang out their shrillest 
notes, and the rattling drum beat its pealing 
echoes on the ear, the disordered foot were un- 
able to obey the well-known call. 

“ Down with them, scatter them to the winds! 
Give them no time to form—no opportunity to 
charge! Down with them! Trample them in 
the mire! Monmouth and victory! God and 
our king!” shouted Sir Arthur, leading his men 
into the thick of the enemy, and using his heavy 
sabre with the vigour of a youth. 

Sir Edward Stanley, with equal force and 
enthusiasm, was heading his troop, and, by his 
prowess and activity, setting his soldiers an 
example of audacity and courage. 

In vain Lord Faversham exerted all his 
efforts to re-form his broken ranks, and present 
an effective front to his antagonists. 


So completely, however, had Monmouth’s 
horse broken into his midst and divided his 
companies, that he found every attempt to col- 
lect and form his men impossible. 

Both left wing and centre were, in less than 
ten minutes, in irretrievable confusion. 

Colonel Churchill, who saw the hopeless state 
of affairs, sent an aide-de-camp to his superior, 
to inquire whether he should send his dragoons 
to the rescue. 

“ On no account |” replied Faversham, flushed 
with shame and disappointment, and turnin, 
fiercely on the messenger. “Tell Colonel 
Churchill not to move a man unless attacked, 
or till I give the order. Stay !” he cried, as the 
officer was about to gallop back. “Say I shall 
make a pivot of the hill, and re-form my front 
in his rear. Away !” 

Giving directions to his staff to apprise the 
commanding officers of his intentions, he fell 
back with his standard-bearer to the ground he 
meant to occupy. 


At the same moment the royal trumpets pealed | li 


out a shrill retreat, 

By this time the battle had become a deadly 
hand-to-hand conflict. 

Men, unwounded, were borne down in the 
press and trampled to death beneath the feet of 
their comrades, or under the hoofs of the mad- 
dened horses. 

Monmouth, who surveyed from a distance 
every feature of the battle, and had noted the 
rapid dispatch of Churchill's messenger, in- 
stantly divined the nature of that officer's 
business, 

“ Now win your spurs, Captain Kingsley, and 
sweep the enemy from the field, before Churchill 
can move to the rescue !” cried the duke. 

As he spoke, he turned to Arthur, who sat 
motionless, but chafing, in his saddle. 

“Draw! charge!” exclaimed Arthur, with a 
triumphant shout. 

His men responded with a cheer of frantic 
delight, and, rushing through the open lines of 
the infantry, flung themsecives, like an ava- 


panes of death, on the straggling and astonished 
oe. 
The impetus of the charge was irresistible. 
The royalists everywhere gave way, and stag- 
gering back in confusion, became a confused and 
helpless mass. 

It was at this moment, when attacked on all 
sides, and cut down in scores, that Faversham's 
trumpets gave forth their signal of retreat, 

The men heard the call, but made desperate 
by their situation, were seized with a sudden 
panic, and facing fiercely round, burst like 

ightened hares through the rebel cavalry. 

vain the trumpets and the waving standard 
called them to the rallying ground ; in vain the 
officers flung themselves before their men. A 
mad fear possessed them, and they fied in utter 
rout. 

80 lysing became their dread, that han- 
areiee there down their arms, that nothing 
might impede their progress, and spreading over 
the moor and fields, ran gasping for their 


ives. 

Extending their front so as to encompass all 
the fugitives, Arthur, sup) by his uncle and 
Stanley, pursued the routed infantry with relent- 
less vengeance, leaving whole lines of dead and 
wounded under their horses hoofs. 

8o complete was the discomfiture and ruin of 
his wing and eentre, that Faversham, with shame 
and rage, beheld the best part of his army driven 
off the field in confusion and defeat, without the 
power to arrest the evil. 

While the rebel cavalry were chasing the 
royalists, like frightened sheep from the field, 
and one judicious movement on the part of the 
duke might have converted the partial rout 
into a signal victory, Monmouth committed a 
fatal error. 

Instead of taking advantage of the panic in 
his enemy’s ranks, and charging Faversbam’s 
right wing with all his horse and foot, con- 
verting a succeas into a triumph, he took counsel 
of his evil genius, Grey. 

(To be continued, Commenced in Mo, 11) 
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“‘DOWN WITH THE ENEMIES OF PRIXOE JOHN |” 


THE KING’S JESTER; 
OR, 


» 
THE FORTUNES OF REGINALD RABY. 
A Story of the First Lord Mayor's Day. 

By the Author of “Runaway Ros," “Tom LESTER'S 

Leeacy,” &c. 
—— 
CHAPTER XV.—(continued), 

5 MAPTALN, you know me,” said 

the dwarf, waddling up to the 
officer, “Let me have a word 
with you apart.” 
ij The officer retired a pace or 
i two with the dwarf, and a 
brief conversation ensued be- 
tween them in a tone too low 
to reach the ears of the parties 
to the dispute. 

“I command you, in the 
name of the regent, to deliver 
your prisoner to the guard !” 
said the officer, as he returned 
to the group after his colloquy 





with the dwarf. 
“Yon are the stronger,” observed the watch- 
man, as he relinquished the charge of our hero 


to the soldiers. “ You will have to answer for 
this to the lord mayor.” 

The officer made no reply, and the guard 
marched off to the Tower with their prisoner. 

Through the narrow gate, guarded by a couple 
of halberdiers, across the drawbyidge, and under 
afrowning arch of stone, Reginald was led by 
thesoldiers, and then a long passage was threaded 
attheend of which a heavy nail-studded door 
gave admission to a narrow flight of stone stairs 
jeading downward. 

Awarder took a torch from a sconce affixed 
to the wall, and lighted the party down the steps 
toa gloomy passage, on one side of which were 
a number of iron-bound doors, 

One of these the warder opened, and Reginald 
was thrust into a small, dark cell. 

As the door was closed, and the key grated in 


the ponderous lock, our hero thought that he 
was in complete darkness; but, as his eyes 
recovered from the sudden transition, he per- 
ceived a glimmer of light proceeding from a 
narrow-grated window, and falling upon a tressle 
bed in a corner of the cell, 

He could not see whether the window looked 
upon the river or the moat, or into a courtyard ; 
and when the receding footfalls of the warder 
and the soldiers had ceased to reach his ears, 
not a sound broke the profound silence, until the 
distant voice of a sentinel repeating the watch- 
word to a comrade was borne to his cell upon 
the wind that howled mournfully around the 
old grey towers. 

* * * * * . 

John of Anjou had not recovered his temper 
when he returned to Baynard’s Castle, and so 
dark and lowering was his brow, and so sharp 
a speech, that his attendants shrank away from 

im. 

Throwing his furred mantle and plumed aap 
to a page, he commanded the youth to see 
Rodolph the Bavarian at a neighbouring ale- 
house, and bring him immediately into his pre- 
sence, 

Grinding his teeth and clenching his hands, 
he paced the apartment with the savage restless- 
ness of a caged tiger until the page returned, 
and ushered into his presence a stout, yellow- 
bearded man of middle age, whose grey tunic 
was stained where the cloth was visible with wine 
or beer, and whose steel cuirass bore the marks 
of many a hard blow. 

“T have need of you, my trusty lance,” said 
the prince, as the page retired. 

“Dat is der best news mein ears haf heard for 
many a day,” returned the soldier, with a strong 
high German accent. 

“ How many do your fellows muster, Rodolph?” 
inquired the prince. 

“T could get together a score, if it be your 
highness’s pleasure to require them,” replied the 
Bavarian. 

“Would it be very difficult to create a tumalt 





in the city, and to plunder a few houses ?” in- 
quired Prince John. 

“ Dat would depend upon der circumstances,” 
observed Rodolph, after plucking his beard in 
silence for a few moments, ‘“ Meinherr Fitz- 
alwyn ke goot watch and ward, and der 
regent is sharp in putting his foot upon any 
movement dat touches his authority.” 

“ You must have a cry wherewith to raise the 
rabble, and which the regent, a sworn son of the 
church, will not dare to oppose,” said Prince 
John. “What say you to ‘Down with the 
Jews?” 

“Capital | exclaimed the Bavarian, slapping 
his thigh, 

“The particle objects of your attention 
must be the lifé and property of Manasseh, the 
Jew of Aldgate,” continued the prince. “ He 
is an usurious old curmudgeon, and I have a 
grudge to feed against him, Kill him, my 
good lance, and, while you secure his coffers for 
my treasury, pay yourself and your fellows by 
the spoil of the Israclitish dwellers in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“When must it be done?” inquired the 
Bavarian, who, half robber and half soldier of 
fortune, had been long without employment for 
the score of fierce mercenaries whom he led, and 
thirsted for plunder. 

“To-night !” replied Prince John, “TI long to 
be avenged upon him and his, and if the blow 
be not struck at once he may fly from London, 
and baulk me of my revenge.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Rodolph. ‘Your 
highness may reckon der unbelieving dog’s 
money bags already in your treasury.” 

“And if your lances aid the rabble to sack 
Crosby Hall I shall not be ill pleased,” added) 
Prince John. * : 

“Dat may not be unless der tumult brings 
out der common thieves of der city,” rejoined 
Rodolph, “Should der rabble muster strong, 
it might be done by mingling a few of mein 
lances with them, 
your highness,” 





Rely upon my best services, pa 
oogle 4 
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He departed with these words, and John of 
Anjou smiled grimly as he anticipated the con- 
summation of his fiendish revenge. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MASSACRE OF THE JEWS. 

As. the shades of night descended upon the 
city, and while the wind howled around the 
chimneys, and drove the cold rain in the faces 
of the few persons who were in the streets, half 
a dozen men, wearing the linen frocks of rural 
labourers, rushed suddenly into Aldgate, and 
began knocking in an excited manner at the 
door of the gloomy old house tenanted by 
Manasseh the Jew. 

“Bring out the child! Give it up!” they 
vociferated loudly, on receiving no response to 
their clamorous summons, 

“What is the matter?” inquired a gaping 
mechanic, pausing, in spite of the rain, to sce 
what the uproar was about. 

“Matter!” exclaimed one of the seeming 
rustics, who were really disguised’ followare of 
the Bavarian free lance. “Matter enough, I 
think. Here is a dear little child been carried 
off by a rascally old Jew, and if we do not have 
it out quickly its tender limbs will bestretchedy, 

mm a cross, Know you not that tliese 
deniers of Christ sacrifice Christian children to 
the devil?” 

“ Aye, I have heard so,” replied the mechanic, 
crossing himself, 

“Zlelp us to save the child, then,” said’one of 
the-men. “Let us break down the door.” 

“ Bring forth the child !” roared his comrades, 
repeating the noisy summons at the doar. 

Doors and windows were opened by the 
neighbours, some of whom gathered around the 
Jew’s door, eagerly listening to the accusation 

inst him. 
peo axes and forge hammers were brought 
fofth, and heavy blows were dealt upon the door, 
which soon began to yield. 

“ Hurrah !” cried the mob, whose numbers 
increased every minute, and, as the strong door 
fell before the heavy blows of axes and hammers. 
wielded by strong arms, a score of excited men 
rushed into the house. 

‘The inner doors were all locked; but-one after 
another was forced open, and the invaders flow 
com oe to room, wondering watt had become 

the inmates, against whom they began to 
utter fierce threats, 

Up the staire, and through aJl the rooms, ran 
the disguised followers.of Rodolph, and: in. ‘the 
rear those who had gathered about them in the 
sttect, opening the closets, and searching every 
place in.which.it was-possible for a person to be 
concealed. 

“ Dee birgs-have flewa,” observed Redolph to 
his followers. “So much der better for der 

i Now Jet-ws see where der Jew keops his 
treasures.” ? 

Every .chest snd drawer was broken open 
without meney, or jewals, or plate being found ; 
and then the Bavarian and his followers de 
is aa into the vault, 

- It wanempty. . 

Observing the flagstone that covered the secret 
stairs, they dragged it aside, and descended into 
the subterranean with torches, only to find 
their progress arrested by a bricked-up arch. 


“Zis baf been’ done,” said Rodolph, as 
he examined the “Mark how soit der 
mortar is. Beat it down with your hammers,” 


“Nay, they cannot have escaped through a 
brick wall,” observed one of the mob. 

“Beat it down, nevertheless,” said Rodolph, 
and a couple of his followers, swinging huga 
forge hammers, soon broke a large hole in the 
newly-built wall. 

“Zis ia nothing but a long dark passage,” said 
Rodolph, leaning forward, and holding a torch. 
“ Der Jew haf taken his treasuce with him.” 

Still'bearing the torch, the Bavarian ascended 
«the stairs, and passed through the house into the 
ettect, fgllowed by the mob. 

“There eee der Hebrew rascal!” he ex- 
claimed, as-he issued from the house, pointing 
at the same time at an old man who was plod- 


they dashed off in pursuit, with the mob yelling 
at their heels, 

The old man, who happened to be a Jew, was 
so scared by their wild rush and threatening 
cries, that he ran precipitately along the street, 
and was soon lost to view as he turned into the 
Jewry, so called at that time from being ex- 
clusively occupied by an Israelitish colony. 

A dozen more of the Bavarian’s followers 
issued from a tavern, and joined in the pursuit ; 
and as they poured into the Jewry with loud 
cries of “Down with the Jews!” the terrified 
Israelites hastily closed their doors and shutters, 
and began to barricade them on the inside. 

Then began a scene of riot and confasion, 
which increased every moment as the mob was 
srrelled by the-accession of all the rascaldom of 
tl re 
Doers were battered down, and the domiciles 
of té&e Israelites invaded by Rodolph and his 
foRwwers, in whome train came a horde of thieves 
from the haunts of crime in the lanes and courts 
between ate and the City wall; end, 
midst the shricking of women and children, 
blood was made to flow like water, and the 
money-bags of the unfortunate Jews were 
emptied into the pouches of the free lances, and | 
.the ornaments of their women torn:from their 
necks and arms. 

‘What escaped the hands of the savage fol- 
lowers of Rodolph, or was left untouched by 
them as not worth carrying away, was appro-- 
priated by the itching fingers of the thieves, 
who swarmed after them as the hyena and the 
vulture follow the tigcr, and devour what the 
monster. of the jungle has left. 

An hour after lolph and his armed fol- 
lowers haduushed into the Jewry, that quarter 
was ocoupicd by a lawless mob, composed: of 
thousands of the vilest rabble of. the aity, wita- 
murdered and plundered, withomt let or hin- 
drance, far into the night. 





OHAPTER XVII. 

THE ATTACK ON CROSBY HALL. 
Now for Croshy Hall!” exclaimed Rodolph,,, 
in the midst of the carnage and pillage of the 
Jewry ; and he rushed, sword in hand, towards 
Bishopsgate, followed by. his score of German 
mercenaries, and hundreds of the thieves who 
had been engaged in murdering and plundering 
the Jews. 

The news of the massacre and pillage had 
reached the inmates of Crosby Hall, but had 
not prepared them for a diversion of the rabble's 
fury to themselves, 

It was with some alarm as well as surprise, 
therefore, that they saw a mob suddenly appear 
before the mansion. led by fierce-looking men 
in half-armour, and composed of the thieves 
and. vagabonds who skulked by day in the ale- 
houses of the lowest quarters of the city. 

Torches waved hcre and there over the heads 

of the mob, giving-a phantasmagorial effect to 
countenances distorted by the double excitement 
of ferocity and intoxication. 
. Swords,.and pikes, and axes gleamed in the 
Inzid Jight of the torches as they swarmed before 
the mansion, and began to assail its portals with 
the furious clang of ponderous hammera.. 

Sir Walter Crosby armed the male members 
of the household, and, desiring Alice to gather 
the women servants together in an upper 
room, prepared to defend the hall to the 
extremity, 

Clang | clang | 

The hammers and axes of the mob wore break- 
ing down the door, and Rodolph the Bavarian 
was scep, as it fell inward, preparing his men 
for a rush. 

“ Down with the enomies of Prince John ¥’ he 
shouted, as he sprang into the hall, braydishing 
his sword, which was crossed in a moment by 
the glittering weapon of Sir Walter Crosby. 

Sparks flashed from their clashing weapons as 
the brave knight warded the trenchant stroke 
of the fierce Bavarian, and, with two or three 
Tapid cuts, convinced him that he had met 
with a foe well skilled in the use of the sword. 

“Donner und hagell” he exclaimed, as he 
recéived a.slight wound in the sword arm. 





ding through the mad and rain in the direction 
of hall Street. 
“Down with the Jew |" cricd his followem as 


And the sight of his blood excited his rage so 


only to receive acut upon the head, which, ¥ 
had not partially warded the blow, won 
terminated the combat by stretching him 
upon the floor. if 

As it was, the blood ran into his eye, 
caused him to yield ground ; and he was 
saved from defeat by the rush of his wild 
excited followers into the hall. 

Sir Walter was borne backward by the 
and, transferring his attention from B 
to his followers, he stretched one of them Ii 
upon the floor and inflicted an ugly woand 
another. 

“Down with the enemies of Prince Jol 
roared the fierce mercenaries, as they 


the mob of thieves and vagabonds po 
behind them, Sir Walter amd his little band. 
servants were borne backward to the foot of 


Fynes’ House,” said the: knight tthe oldest 
most trusted of the faithful ftflows 
him. 

The old sexvent sped up the staiza,amd 
hastily at the doer of the xroem fia: witich 


1 and thefemale domestics had takeniedhge. 


“tis I, Mistres Alice,” said he, om findin 
that his summons produced screams fiom wit 
the apartment,.and a sound of scampering * 
and:rustling garments, as if the terrified 
Rad stirunk into the furthest corner. 

“It is old Robert,” said Alie,, 
composure on recognising ; vole 
silly we are to be go casily frightesscd.” 

She: :the door, but, as tli: din of w2- 
flict then reached her cars more distinctly, *¢ 
became a shade paler. 

“ My dear young mistress,” smid Hebert, * yo: 
aust. fly from this place immediatdy. Tx 
wretobes are already in: the hall, and will soc 
be swarming through the house.” " 

“But my father, Bobart 1" exclaimed te 
terrified young lady. “ Ishe safe? Will he s- 
company us?” 

“ He is safe,” replied the old man. “ Bot stay 
not to ask questions, my dear young lady. Hors 
are ready, sud wei must get away by the back 
stairs and the garden gate.” . 

Alicg and the woman quickly donned their 
cloaks, ‘and, throwing fhe hoods overtheir heads, 
hurried down the stairs, alarmed by the clashing 
of weapons and the fierce shouts of the mod 
from the front of the house. 

They quitted the hall by a back door, ane 
mounting the horses which had been prepam 
for them, as a precaution, rode through the 
garden in the rear, and passed into a lane near 
the city wall. c 4 

The conflict in the hall, meanwhile, rast’ 
fast and furious, and one of the defenders as 
another of the assailants had been killed, a 
several on both sides more or less severly 
wounded, 

Still the roaring mob of thieves and vagabonds 
pushed on, and the scene of conflict was shift 
from the hail, to the grand staircase, up whi 7 
Sir Walter Crosby and his faithful seryitors 
treated step by : 

Tn the ide of the excitement produ a 
Bishopsgato by the appearance of th 
before Crosby Hall a troop te mailed horsemed 
came upon the scence at a y 

News of the massacre ond pillage of the ict 
had reached the Tower whilst the followers © 
Rodolph the Bavarian and the rabble of the a 
were making.a pandemonium of the J Cm ier 
the regent had not given the word for # 6! oar 
to move for the suppression of the tumult; re 
had he been applied to by the lord ma a 
gach aid in the canso Jat order ‘as would ha 

been urgently require: any meas 
‘tho relict of the unfortunate Israclites be? 
| taken. anf thst 

But when William Longchamps hedrd a 
the mob had attacked Crosby Hall, he summon 
to his presence one of his most trusty © 
| and ordered him to get his troop under arms 
\in the saldlo without loss of time. - een 
Hence the new excitement which had dons 
' provided for the citizens, who, from the wr oyoeb 
of their houses, viewed the attack on 


i her 
ow 


and 





muoh that he pressed furiously upon Sir Walter, 


Hall. 
“ Disperse, scoundrels!" exclaimed tho offer 
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conmmand of the troop, as he rode up, flourish- 

his sword. 

‘the outer belt of the mob, composed of the 
orst armed and least dariug of the ‘ricters, 
sattered precipitately as, with clanking of arms 
ad armeur, @ mauled soldiers of the regent 
‘de up four abreast. 

The panic spread throngh the mass, which 
egmm to break up ; but those within the hall 
iid not immediately become aware of what had 
aken place. 

“Charge |!” cried the officer. 

4nd, as he spurred his horse into the mob, 
siting down all whom he could reach, and the 
woop broke through the disordered mass, there 
wasa wild rash into the narrow streets to thc 


The regent’s soldiers are upon us !” exclaimed 
ef the rioters, who was pressing into the 
and those before him immediately began 
to seek for the means of egress at the back of 
‘he house. 
’ Sir Walter Crosby and his trasty handful of 
, Sevents pressed hard upon the retreatiug rioters, 
sad ascore of them were cnt off from commani- 
cation with the back of the house amd forced 
~ inte the street, where they were sabred orridden 
, wea by the regent’s troopers, and most of them 
~ ied or made prisoners. 

“You have madea stout defence, Sir Walter,” 
taxi the officer, ms the brave knight came to the 
door to thamk bim for his aid, “and I am right 

‘ Ped that we arrived.n time to render itavailing. 
. trow the knaves will not soon forget the 
' toancing we have given them.” 

.” Thank the regent in my name for his timely 
aid, and inform his lordship that I shall solicit 
an interview to-morrow on the subject of this 

' stack,” said Sir Walter. 

The officer drank a cup of wine which was 
brought to him by one of the servanés, and then 
he ordered, hia men to fall in, and rode back 
with them to- tie Tower. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE BURNING OF FYNES’ HOUSB. 
Autce CrosBx and the female domestics of 
Crosby Hall, escorted by old Robert, had, in 
the meantime, ridden out of the city by Bishops- 
gate, mas took their way over the moor towards 


ese. 

‘Phe rain had ceased, but the wind swept over 
the moor in fitful gusts, and moaned amongst 
be trees surrounding our hero’s ancestral man- 
Sun and from which it had scattered their last 
eaves, 

Cimmerian darkness reigned over the moor, 
and obliged the party to proceed with caution, 
\ese they should be plunged into one of the 
numerous ponds and marshy spots with which it 
abounded. 


Fynes’ House was presently descried, however, 
looming out ef thé darkness, black and in- 
distinctty agninst the murky sky. 

.8o short a time had elapsed since the death of 
Sir Joba Fynes that no change had been made 
in the establishment, and chambers were pre- 
pared in a very shert time for the unexpected 
additions to the household. - 

Supper had been served, but stood untasted on 

the table, owing to the anxiety of Alice for the 
mfety of her father, when a confused uproar, 
mapidly drawing nearer to the house, reached the 
ears of the inmates, 
“Holy virgin / exelaimed Alice, starting to 
her feet, and clasping her hands in terror, “have 
those dreadful people followed us hither? Run, 
Maud,” she added, addressing one of her attend- 
ante, “and tell Robert, that all the men may be 
arnied, and preparations made for the defence of 
the house.” 


Old Robert was already on the alert, however, 
and such arms as the house contained were being 
served out to the serving men, and the outer 
doors hastily barricaded. 

Alice ran up the stairs, and peered from 
behind a curtain ; but could see only a number 
of ar figures moving about before the closed 
& 

They formed one of the smaller masses into 
which the mob had broken up when attacked 
by the soldiers before Crosby Hall. 

tly heavy hammers clanged upen the 








gates, and in a few minutes a dark mass of 
human beings poured into the grounds, and 
tolled up to the front of the house. 

“Sainte defend us!” exclaimed the ng 
lady, as the heavy blows of hammers and axes 
upon the door resounded through the house. 
“What will beeome of us all if those wretches 
succeed in forcing an entrance!” 

The flight of half a dozen arrows from loep- 
holes enly served to infuriate the sesailants, 
two or three of whom were wounded by the 
missiles without checking the aseault, 

The door soon began to crack and yield, and, 
as it fell at length into the hall, one after an- 
other of the rioters sprang forward, and the 
defenders began to retreat towards the stairs. 

“They are in the house, Maud!” exclaimed 
Alice, grasping the young woman’s arm in her 
terror. ‘“ What shall we do?” 

“Heaven help us!” ejaculated Mand, falling 
upon her knees, 

“Let us pray for that help,” said Alice, fol- 
lowing her example, and all the terrified women 
were immediately upon their knees, calling for 
the intercession of the saints for their deliver- 
ance from the fate with which they were 
threatened. 

The sounds of conflict, the cries and groans of 
the wounded combatants, and the yells of the 
assailants, became every moment louder and 
more distinct as the defenders retreated up the 
stairs; and it soon became nt that the 
assailants had gained a footing upon the land- 
ing, and would soon be breaking open the inner 
doors and rani ing the apartments. 

“What is that!” exclaimed Alice, suddenly 
starting to her feet, as the crackling sound and 
peculiar smell of burning wood reached her 
startled senses, “Saints in glory help us! The 
wretches have fired the house ;” 

A simultaneous shriek burst from the pale 
lips of the terrified women as their senses also 
took cognizance of the alarmimg indications, 
and they rushed with ome accord towards the 
door, 

At the same moment it was burst open, and a 
score of ragged and repulsive-looking ruffians 
rushed into the room. 

The shrieking women recoiled at the sight of 
them, and huddled together in the middle of the 
room, clinging to each other in terror and 
despair, 

“ Mercy ! mercy !” gasped the affrighted Alice, 
as she found herself clasped in the arms of one 
of the foremost of the thieves and vagabonds by 
whom the attack had been made, and then a 
dizziness seized upon her brain, objects seemed 
to float mistily around her, and she became in- 
sensible. 

“ Hold !” cried a stern voice at that critical 
moment, and the fellow who had seized felt his 
right arm with a firm clutch. “That is 
the daughter of Sir Walter Crosby, who will 
give a heavy purse for her restoration if she is 
kept out of the way for a bit, and no harm done 

er.” 

“ Say you so?” returned the ruffian who held 
her. Then we will take her to the old crib by 
the Houndsditch, and keep her shut up till the 
knight ransoms her.” 

“ Away then,” cried the other. “Some of the 
fools have fired the house, and we shall have it 
about our ears before half the plunder is se- 
cured.” 2 

It was well for Alice that she had fainted, for, 
as the rufflan bore her in his arms from the 
burning house, he had to step over the wounded 
and the slain, as they lay in their blood upon the 
stairs and in the hall, while the crackling of 
flames could now be heard.all over the house, and 
clouds of dark smoke rolled up the stairs, and 
along the corridor above. 

With the fierce oaths and demoniac yells of 
their comrades, mingling with the shrieks of 
their terrified victims, and the crackling of the 
flames, until all sounds were blended into a con- 
fused murmur, which the wind soon drowned 
altogether, the ruffians who had taken Alice for 
their share of the spoil hurried over the moor. 

They had not gone far when, on pausing to 
transfer the insensible form of the young lady 
from one to the other, they heard the dull tramp 
of horses’ feet upon the wet ground, and coming 
in the direction in which they were advancing. 











“ Can these be the men-at-arms of the Rishop 
of Ely?” said one of the ruffians, straining his 
eyes into the darkness. 

Bishop's men or knights, we had best avoid 
them,” returned his companion. ‘Let us 
crouch amongst yonder buslies until they have 


They had scarcely concealed themselves when 
the horsemen rode up to the spot, and at the 
gwmc time flames burst from the windows of 
Fynes' Howse. 

* See !” exclaimed one of the foremost riders, 
“the fellows have given blase to the old knight's 
mansion, and, if we be not quick, the damsel may 
perish in the flames.” ‘ 

“ Spur on,” comrades !” said another, and they 
dashed forward at a gallop. 

At that moment Alice revived, and uttered a 
fpint scream as she realized her situation. 

“Ho! what is that!” exclaimed one of the 
horsemen, wheeling his horse round on hearing 
her cry. 

Another of the troop dashed into the bushes, 
and diseovered the abductors of the young lady 
crouching in the cover of the leafless thorns and 
brambles. 

“How now, knaves!" he exclaimed. “Who 
is that young lady? Release her instantly !” 

The ruffians saw that they were greatly out- 
numbered, and surrendered their fair captive 
without attempting a resistance that would have 
been fruitless, but not without muttered oaths at, 
their disappointment, 

“My best thanks are for this service, 
and my father, Sir Walter Crosby, will reward 
you more substantially,” said Alice, on observing 
that her rescuers were soldiers, “Ah!” she ex- 
claimed, as the flames that were bursting from 
the windows of Fynes’ House and the red glow 
that was cast upwards on the murky sky met her 
terrified gaze, “ Fynes’ House in flames! Whi- 
ther then canI fly?” . 

“Trust to me, young lady,” said the soldier 
who had first spoken, and who appeared to be 
the leadet of the troop. “I will escort you toa 
place of safety. Lift the young lady to my 
erotip,; Stephen.” sae 

The soldier addressed Hfted Alice to the 
officer's horse, where she sat behind him in the 
manner then customary with women of all 
Yanks. 

The troop wheeled round in obedience to an 
order from the officer in command, and rode 
towards the city. 

In the meantime crime rioted in the sump- 
tuous apartments and well-stocked larder and 
eellars of Fynes’ House. 

Many of the thieves and vagabonds by whom 
the mansion had been attacked were already in- 
toxicated when they left the city, and many 
more contrived to reduce themselves to the same 
condition whilst the flames were rapidty being 
communicated from one room to another by the 
hangings and the wainscotted walls. 

The ransacking of the house was soon ae an 
end to, however, by the spread of the conflagra- 
tion, which drove the plunderers'before it into 
the grounds, whence such as were sober enough 
betook them, laden with their spoil, towards the 
city. ; 

Then the roof fell in with a loud crash, send- 
ing up myriads of sparks; and the wretches who 
were stretched in helpless inebriation in the 
kitchens and cellars were buried in the fiery 
ruins, 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 191.) 





A Farss Fark Oxg—A certain young lady, 
whose parents desired her to marry.a rich old man 
who had long been anxious to espouse her, adopted 
@ unique mode of ridding herself of his attentions. 
One day, when the ciderly suitor had called at her 
residence, the girl’s mother sent up her son to in- 
form the fair damsel of his arrival. When the boy 
returned to the parlour, and was asked why his 
sister did not come down, he answered, as haphad 
een instructed by the young lady: “She isn’t 

nite ready yet—she’s putting on het false calves.” 

e suitor, who had frequently admired the dameel’s 
beautiful ank—gaiters, learned from this disclosure 
that the fair one was false in some respects, and 
quickly made his exit, to the relief of the 7, who 
smilingly viewed him from the second story window 
as he retreated. 
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to his seat in Wales, meaning to lead a 
= and contented life. th a 
ut possil ‘is was against the in, an 

he only in aa econee filial spirit ‘acted fi in con- 
formity with his father's dying injunction, that 
he should “refrain from court, and not trust 
his ear with the flatteries, nor his eye with 
the splendour of it,” 

But this was not to be. 

The boy was summoned from nis very brief 


TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. | retired 
Tetired 


——. 
No. XXVI—ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL 
OF ESSEX. 


OBERT DEVEREUX, Earl of 
Essex, at first the favourite 
and ulimately the victim of 
the outraged self-regard of 
Queen Elizabeth, was the 
son of that Earl of Essex 
whose sudden death at 
Dublin was generally attri- 


it to his friend, Sir Henry Walton, a day or 
two before his execution—by a royal mandate 





buted to poison, adminis-| which could not be disregarded. 
tered by the order of his} Fuller says, with his usual quaintness, that 
great rival, Leicester, he entered upon the career of public life “ with 


four great advantages—of Pity, Kindred, Favour, 
and Merit. Pity, on account of his father, 
lately dead, and generally lamented ; kindred, by 
his mother’s side, Lettice Knowles, nearly allied 
to the queen; favour, being son-in-law to 
Leicester (Leicester had married his widowed 
mother), and so was a favourite’s favourite at 
the first day, though he quickly stood on his 
passion against the vain queen, he had said—or| own legs without holding ; merit, being of a 
was reported by his enemies to have said (which | beautiful personage, courteous nature, noble 
came to the same thing)—that “the queen | descent, fair (though much impaired) fortune.” 
grew old and cankered ; and that her mind was 
become as crooked as her carcase.” 

Essex had, indeed, a noble father, and he! 
died as a brave man should. 

When his case was known to be hopeleas, and 
his prayer was that he might pass away, the 
old war-horse feeling became strong in him, 
end he declared that he was loth to die in his 


Atthe last yielding up of his breath, his intel- 
lect being unimpaired and his speech firm, his 
words were— 

“ Con ! co ! I am a soldier that 
Must fight under the banner of my Saviour 
Christ.” 

In his tender years it is reported of Robert, 
whose title in his father’s life-time was Viscount 
Hereford, that there did not Spear any preg- 
nant signs of that genius which he afterwards 
fisplayed. One who was long in the service of 
both father and son, and could not but be well 
aware of the secrets of the family, asserted that 
his father “ died with but a very cold conceit 
of him,” which some thought proceeded from 
his extraordinary affection for bis youn, son, 
Walter, who had quicker and more lively parts 
in his childhood. 

The father left both his sons under the special 


Walter Devereux, the father, on his death- 
bed, desired that his son might be admonished 
to remember the six-and-thirtieth year of his 
age, which neither he nor his father (the grand- 
father of Robert) had passed, 

The prophecy was most ominous and fatal, 
for Robert was only thirty-three when he was 
beheaded ; his real offence being that, in his 
























retirement— his “ taste of the rural,” as he called.| pare 
withdraw from Lisbon, Essex “remained wit 





After landing, on his march to Lisbon, he won 


the hearts of the soldiers by his humanity ; for, 
means of conveyance bein, 
his own baggage to 
way, that the sick 
in the carriages ; ' 
sufficient, he and Sir John Norris hired people 
“to 


1g scarce, he ordered 
be thrown off and left by the 
and wounded might be laid 
and, these means being in- 


men upon mules,” it 

Spite of all the try of his English allies, 
the futility of Antonio’s hopes soon became ap- 
nt, 

to 
the 
stand that was made in the High Street,” till the 
whole army was drawn out of the place. 

From Cascaes the English sent a trumpeter, 
again offering battle to the enemy, and the ear} 
took the opportunity of sending a particular 
cartel in his own name, challenging any one of 
his own quality, or proposing that, if this were 
declined, “six, eight, ten, or as many as they 
would appoint should meet an equal number of 
theirs in the head of one battle, to try their 
fortunes, and engaging that they should have 
assurance of their return and honourable en- 
treaty (treatment).” 

No answer was vouchsafed. The enemy were 
only too glad to allow such doughty and chi- 
valrous challengers to depart unimpeded from 
their shores, 4 

The queen had been much displeased by his 
unannounced and unpermitted escapade. But 
her anger was short lived, and his fault was soon 
forgiven. 

Shortly after his return, his high and uncon- 
trollable temper once more almost risked her 
serious displeasure, 

Camden says of him at this period of his 
career !—“ When he had now got not only an 
appearance and show, but a real interest in the 
queen's favour, he presently made it his business 
to go beyond both his equals and superiors—to 
disparage and dispraise all that were not at his 
devotion, and fawn upon those who had any 
power or grace with the queen.” 

It happened one day that Sir Charles Blount, 
& new comer to Court, tilted so successfully in 
her majesty’s ce that she sent him a ches 
queen in gold, richly enamelled, in token of her 
favour. 2 

He wore it next day, fastened to his arm with 
a crimson riband, and Reseed through the Privy 
Chamber with his cloak paseed under his arm 
that all might see it. , 

Essex observed it, and, learning what it was, 
and whence so worn, he contemptuously ssid— 


When it became necessary for the 


direction and management of the great Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh. In him the orphans founda 
kind and Bpright ardian. 

Queen Elizabeth manifested her sense of the 
father's services by remitting s pecuniary claim 
which she had against his estate. This was no 
small proof of regard from a woman so fond of 
money as she was, 

“T protest,” said a faithful servant of the 
family, “I do not think that there is at this day in 
England a man so strong in friends as the little 
Earl of Essex ; nor any man more lamented than 
his father since the death of King Edward (VL). 
The lords do generally favour and further him, 
some for the trust some for love to the 
father, others for affinity to the child, and some 
for other causes!” 

At twelve years of age Robert was sent to 
Cambridge, where he was educated with more 
than usual attention to religious exercises (his 
father had been the tt protector of the 
Puritans), and where he applied himself to 
learning with more diligence than was usual 
with persons of his rank. 

fited well by the pains 


But though he had 
bestowed upon his education, he had shown a 
disposition for lavish nditure which drew 


upon him a reproof from his sober and watchful 
guardian, 

Essex replied in penitent terms, which were 
respectful without being abject, “If he had, 
thropgh want of experience, in some things 
paseod the bounds of frugality, he prayed his 
guardian, notwithstanding this lapse of his 
youth, still to continue his loving friendship.” 

The real master passions and dominating 
enthusiasm of the character of Essex would 
reem not yet to have developed themselves. For, 
after his three years’ tutelage at Cambridge, he 





“ Now I see every fool must have a favour.” | 

This bitter and public affront came to Blount’s 
ears, and brought on a challenge. 

They fought near Mary-le-bone Park, and 








ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX. 


The short public career of Essex, 7 comin: 
cillor, diplomatist, general, and admiral, forms u t i 
a part, and no unimportant part, of the history Essex was wounded in the thigh and disarmed. 


The queen, “missing of the men,” was very 
if we | anxious to learn the trath, i 
The friends of both tried to conceal it, but 


of England in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Our function will be ee 
present one or two traits of its earlier stages. . 
He no sooner appeared in Court, but he| at last it leaked out, and she swore by oh 
“took” with the queen and her courtiers. death that “ it was fit some one or other shoul 
He accompanied Leicester in his memorable | take Kesex down, and teach him better manners 
expedition to Holland, in which he was ap- | otherwise there would be no rule with him. PS 
pointed a general of horse, She commanded the combatants to be 
For his gallant conduct in that action of | stantly reconciled. 4 
Zutphen, in which Sir Philip Bydney (whose| The reconciliation was formal and unresl ne 
widow he afterwards married) received his | firet ; but better acquaintance made the ma 
fatal wound, Leicester sonterred upon him the men fast . Sriend, sad: they fexosines 2 
he f a knight banneret on the field. leath sev eir ment 
“On his e His ill-fated rebellion and subsequent desth 


On his return to England, when the camp at 6 Ty to his 
Tilbury was formed, Elizabeth appointed him | are matters that relate more icularly bed in 
general-in-chief of the horse, manhood, aud have already descril 


The tongue of envy was now unloosened by | earlier numbers of this journal. 
his quick advancement. (To be continued. Commenced in No. 163). 
Aggrieved rivals, who were more or less his 
seniors, begat to say that the queen showed 
rather her favour than her wisdom in nominat-| SomeTHINg IN THE WELL—~Joe Bae 
ing an inexperienced youth to what, if an inva- | travelling one day last summer. The sir 4 
sion had been effected, must have become so| unusually warm, he found himeelf exoceding 
arduous a charge. thirsty. Approaching a cabin, he termined 
After the failure of the Armada an expedi- | to apply for a draught of water. H sn of bu 
tion to Portugal was undertaken, in aid of |amswered by a diminutive specim est, With 
i ; manity, to whom he proffered his requ 
Antonio, the claimant of the crown of that | 07), she disap a, and in 8 0 
kingdom, whose pretensions were supported by | Sra, ako i d with a cocoa-nut and bucket. Joe 
the general sense of the English people, drained the cocoa-nut, and set it down, exclaiming 
Essex surreptitiously, and without the know-|« Phew! That's terrible water! ‘What ails 
ledge of his royal mistress, joined it. “Yes, sir,” answered the gi dropping sno 
He made for Cadiz, where he took some ships |curtsy. “Fader say dat when de pup Tok. 
laden with corn and more valuable commodities. | water'll be gooder.” Joe didn't take aseoond 
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*Goop evening, gentlemen—good evening.” 
“Good evening, Mr. Molesworthy,” was the 
general response of the whole company to the Anti- 


's greeting. 
1 we all here ?” he asked. 


“Yes, I think so,” replied Swisher. 
“No, we are not; but we 
shall be in a few seconds,” 
faid a voice a few yards 


a enybod l 

ly looked up. 

There was the doctor, 

be a 1 smile on his 
and by his side a jolly- 

locking gentleman as like 

him as possible. 

“My brother—a naval 
surgeon,” said the doctor, 
introducing his companion. 

“You know the custom, 
doctor,” sai 





response. 


“But, first of 
all, allow me to taste some 
of the home-brewed ale for 
which this house is re- 
nowned.” 

Having refreshed himself 
from a tankard, he com- 
menced— 


A SIGHT WITH A MADMAN. 
Tt was just such a night 
% a sailor loves—a night of 
comparative peace, a soft 
an easy sea, and the 

land an indefinite number 7 
“lead off the weather- = 


Our vessel was as tidy a 
little craft as any in the navy, and that is no small 
boast either. 


Her name was “ May Bee,” and may-be she wasn't 
saucy one, 
Whenever we fought we always won ; and I think, 
too, had we run away, we should have won the race 
jat any rate, in the chase the slaver never 
had the ghost of a chance that we drew a bee-line | 


Our cruising and was the Indian Ocean, its 
length and breadth, from the cold waves of the far 
South to Aden in the sunny north. 

+ Well, on the present occasion we were rather 
short of hands, and heads too, if officers may bi 
Tegarded as such, for three of our boats were a’ 
ou particular service ; and, as our engineer was on 
the sick-list, the fires were out, sail set, and an un- 
usual quiet reigned throughout the ship. | 
Tt was past eleven o'clock, and our commander | 


had turned in, 

Tcould hear him snoring through the bulkhead, 

for hia cabin was right abaft our Little ward-room, 
th in no way connected therewith. 

My cabin was the only one of those off the ward- 
foom at present occupied, the only other officer on 
eri ering ‘the engineer—being the assistant 
een cabin was outside in the steer- 

Into the further end of the steerage led the 
frevranion ladder, so that, in our to and 

ward-room to the deck, we to cross it. 

i my little box-like sanctum, | 
when the noise of ap-, 
the steerage attracted my 


Inagining that ick, I hastily threw 
mnmy coat and emerged » ogain ie he ward-room, 









| on the oppo: 


just as Travers, our assistant paymaster, entered by 
the other door. 

He held right in front of him, so as to be hidden 
from any one behind, a drawn cutlass, which, from 
signs and motions he made, I understood he meant 
me to take charge of and conceal. 

I quickly did so, behind my cabin curtain, and 
had ‘scarcely accomplished the task, when’ Mr. 
Wheeler, the engineer, stood in the doorway ; and 
the assistant paymaster, after pretending to borrow 
good-night and retired. 

id before, Mr. Wheeler was on the 
k 

















8. 
e was one of the worst forms of alcoholic 
; in other words, a bad case of delirium 
tremens, 

From one attack he had only recently recovered, 
being snatched from t y jaws of death. 

His delusions had b but- principally he 
had the idea that a conspiracy was afloat on board, 
having for its object the harassing of him, Mr. 
y i ‘Yy way, and the final abduction of 
e binding of the same hands and feet, 
ivering of it to the deep, to afford food 













to the sharks, 
He used to sit for hours in his little mess-room, 
armed with a knife, yet trembling like a newborn 
fawn at the slightest noise. 
Every one, saving myself, he had deemed a foe. 
The drops of water leaking in through the scupper 





“THE CUTLASS FLEW PAST MY HEAD,” 


es were water dashed upon him by the malicious- 
f the boys; the curtain ing gently to and 
with the ship's motion was stirred by the hand 
f a hidden i 
The capt had averred, was prepar- 
ing the h h his living body was to be 
sewed before he was thrown overboard, 
Then rows of pale beings had arranged themselves 
e side of his room, pointing and gib- 
bering at him, and spouting blood on him ; the port 
ned, and slimy serpents glided in and hid them- 
§ s in the apartment or about his dress; his legs 
would suddenly be clasped as in a and looking 
down, be! ‘ange, strange 
4 h the table, embracing him in 
norrid arms, blow its fetid breath in his face, 
and using fearful threats of death and judg- 
ment ! 
Repeated blows with the k 

































ife at length dispelled 





demon; and then m: of horrible insects 
came trooping up over the table, and covered the 
bulk-heads all around ; and— 


“Bee!” he had cried to me, “ didn’t I see them on 
deck, springing up like jets of water, and flowing 
any. ms ean oa white thick ere 

now were on a) flesh, 
cating his vitals. neers 

“ Corruption | corru 
bund !” he shouted, and fell down in one of the worst 
sort of fita I had ever had the pain to witness. 

From this fit he had glided imperceptibly into a 
state of lethargy, from which, after many weary 
days and nights of watching, I had seen him arate 
with pale face and glittering eye, just as he now st 
in the ward-room before me. 


“ What,” eaid I, “not in bed old fellow ?” 
Bush be whispered, nd by the very look 





! Moribund ! mori- | Pre 


and gesture, I saw plainly that the madness was on 
him again, ‘‘hush !” and as he spoke, he pointed to 
the steerage, “they are there—ugh ! it’s all so dark 
—dark and dreary. I could not lie in my berth 
forward—they would kill me ; and Travers stole my 
cutlass that I might not defend myself.” 

“Come,” said I, “my good fellow, never mind 
them. I'll protect you, and fight for you, if need 
be, to the last. Come forward with me, and turn 
into your cot.” 

“Nay, nays he whispered, impetuously, at the 
same time holding me back; “not now, not now, 
doctor ; wait till the blessed sun rises, In the dark, 
I could not wrestle with them, and it will be so very 
long till morning. Will it burn ?” he added, point- 
ing to the lamp in my cabin. 

I nodded assurance, and then he pleaded with 
such eloquence to be allowed to remain near the 
light, and to sleep before my cabin-door, that I at 
last consented, and spreading a mat and pillow for 
him bade him lie down, 

He did so, and before morning I had every reason 
to repent of my kindness, 

He then requested me to place beside him a loaded 
revolver, or at least a bayonet or cutlass, which, 
having no ambition fora madman to mount guard 
on me, I peremptorily refused. 

‘An hour slipped away, during which time he lay 
quite peacefully on the mat, sometimes closing hi 
eyes, but only to immediately re-o them, and 
gaze furtively and fearfully 
away out into the darkness 
of the steerage, as if mo- 
mentarily expecting the at- 
tack of an unseen foe, 

All was by this time 
quiet, both fore and aft, in 
the ship, for it must have 
been long past midnight. 
The tramp, tramp of the 
quartermaster overhead had 
stop] 3 even the cock- 
roaches, after a supper of 
corks, biscuit, port - wine 
and blacking, had gone to 
roost, and the commander 
had ceased to snore, from 
which I argued he had 
fallen into his second and 
deepest sleep. 

So there wasn’t a sound 
to be heard, except the 
creaking of the rudder 
hinges, or the plash of the 
wavelets as they rippled 
past my cabin—a sound 
that had so often wooed 
me to sweetest, dreamless 
slumber, and seemed even 
now inviting me to rest. 

Thinking it my duty to 
remain on watch, however, 
I had not turned in, but 
sat on a chair beside my 
little cot, writing letters 
home, 7 

Presently, “ doctor,” said my patient. 

“T thought you had been asleep,” I answered, 
“ What can I do for you ?” 

“Give me a prayer-book, there’s a good fellow,” 
he said, “and I won’t disturb yu again.” 

“T would, Wheeler, if I had one,” replied I, 
“but you know I’ve the misfortune to have been 
born Scotch and Presbyterian ; but here is a bible.” 

And I handed him the book of books. 

He took it, and thanked me, and I went on with 
my writing. 

was not so much preoccupied, however, as not 
to perceive that he thrine opened the book, read 
very attentively, and between each time he prayed 
—silently, indeed, but so earnestly that the drops 
of perspiration stood in beads on his pale brow. 

This brow of his, too, was a very noble one; 
indeed, he was, when well, not only a manly, good- 
hearted fellow, but a wise, well-educated gentle- 


man. 

Thinking that this present frame of mind argued 
nothing but good, that there could not possibly 
be any danger to himself or me—moreover, feeling 
tired,t closed my portfolio, and, without, undressin, 
threw myself on my with the intention of 
snatching a few hours repose, if not sleep. 

I should here mention that I had, only the day 

vious, from the ship’s stores a large 
clasp-knife, such as sailors usually carry. 

This knife I had left lying on my little tdble 
among the books and other articles. 

I could not have been long in bed till I fell 
asleop, the last thing I remember being groans pro- 
ceeding from the mat in front of my door. 

Tam a very light sleeper, and used to have con- 
tinual rows with my servant for shaking me in the 
mornings, telling him that all he had to do in order 
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to waken me was to enter my cabin and wink once 
or twice. 

How long I slept I cannot say; I believe it must 
have bees fully an hour; but when I did at last 
open my eyes, I never felt more wide-awake in all 
my life, 


I had not, so far as I knew, been dreaming, yet I 
awoke Dtecs ep strange and indescribable sensation of 
is er, 
Twas as though a cold, cold shadow had fallen 
upon or passed over my brain and senses. 
By the side of my pillow stood Mr. Wheeler, and 
my eyes apened directly on his. 
all never forget the expression on hia face ; it 
was not so sauch that it was dark and terrible—it 
was the furtive listening expression on it that seemed 
80 strange, almost like a cat about to seize its 


prey. 

In his hand, half raised, he had my own clasp- 
knife—open | 

Our eyes met, and for two seconds, not more, I 
looked at him, yet in those two seconds the devil in 
him was conquered. 

I have often had reason to be thankful that m: 
wits did not desert me in time of danger, and this 
time my Presence of mind saved me from an ugly 

leath, 

Had I ventured to spring up with the intention of 
saving m: , he was a strong man, and undoubt- 
ealy ould soon have overpowered me, 

jut instead of thie, I merely said in as cool and 
peevish a voice as I could command— 

“Pshaw! Wheeler, man, don’t waken a fellow. 
You'll get the volumn in the little bookcase. Good- 
night ; I’ve to rise early.” 

‘And I closed my eyes, not, however, before I had 
observed the deadly weapon quickly concealed 
behind his back, and the foolish simpering smile of 
the dipsomaniac succeed the stern determined 
glance of the would-be agaassin. 

“Hel be!” laughed the madman ; “ thought— 
helhe! Oh, bere is the book, Good-night ; sound 


slecp 
“Yes,” thought I, “ my boy, and a nice sound 
sleep P you were repariny for me.” sok: 

caling anger.at that moment possession 
bation I felt I almost hated my unfortunate 
patien' 

I had now very little inclination for sleep; and 
after remaining quiet for a few moments, I began to 
simulate reatleasness; then rubbing my eyes, I sat 
up, yawned, and said — 

“ Hang it, old Wheels, couldn’t you have got the 

k yourself, without rousing m? I can't « sleep 
gain now ; howevee, I may es well finish those 

With these remarks, I swung myself to the deck, 
and reseated cette write. = ‘ 

For some time I looked everywhere, but in vain, 
for the large clasp-knife with which I’ was to have 
been made so in acquainted, 

At last I perceived a bit of its polished blade 
Frerins out from beneath the mat on which Mr, 

eeler had once more thrown himself, 

“So then,” thought I, “I ama prisoner, and my 
gaolera madman. Pleasant consideration.” 
ane was little cheace of any ome coming to my 


My only hope was, that one of the men might be 
taken ill—spoplexy, colic, or cholera-morbus, I did 
not mind what, previded I should be sent for. 

I was very much ia the position of the doctor in 
the old caricature, praying Heaven to send a pesti- 
lence among the people, “that thy servant may not 
ae hao ees that if I 

Yoused his anger or icion, 
by callin g for assistance or trying to escape, Tabourd 
oe achild in his hands, and he would assuredly 

me. 

“If,” I thought, *I could only gain possession of 
that atwfal knife 3 which I now firmly believed Thad 
been fated to buy for my own execution, 

How eoon, too, might he not, with the sudden im- 
ules common, te wach cases, spring up and attack 
me 
it ‘was quite Sraient now that his Bible-reading 

earnest prayers been meant only as pre- 
paration for yen. et 

There was thus “a method in his madnees.” 

All the strategy 1 could summon was now directed 
to the grining possession of the knife. 

Sit seed: biti to accompany me to the steer- 

where the for some medicine I 
tid him I wanted rie 

He simply snecred, as much as to eay— 

© Do you think me ao excessively green 2” 

“You would be all the better for an opiate, any- 
how,” I said. 

For a moment he seemed to approve of the 


plan. 
“Will you Set me help myself to the m i 
then ?” he asked, adding, to Grevent my ‘cena 


“you give eo large a dose, you know.” 








“Certainly,” I said, my hopes riain idly 5 
“ you shall elp yourself” oe ee 
‘He seemed to consider a moment, then he con- 
cluded he would not budge, and my hopes fell again 
to zero, all the more quickly that for a few minutes 
after this he was very restless, and his hand fre- 
quently disappeared below the mat, where I knew 
he was fumbling with the knife. 
F At length a happy ponent croased. me and acting 
it up, Laie mM and preten 
areas L got up, ry papers, 
“ ‘a ‘hae stornen ot said I, winding up my watch ; 
i sto} at one o'clock ; just give a peep 
there, Wheeler, and see what time it a 
Now, in order to do this, he had to get up and 
stand on a locker, close by, as the clock was fastened 
to a beam overhead, and on a level with the upper 


deck. 

The bait took, 

With one frightened look at the darkened ward- 
room around him, he mounted ; and, as quickly as I 
could, I bent down and qlutched the knife. 

Not_a moment too soon, however, for he was 


Y | down from his perch in a twinkling, and at me like 


a catamount. 

‘With a fearful imprecation, he sprang upon and 
seized me by the two arms; he then dashed me 
backwards into my cabin, and down against the 
chest of drawers. 

All the nervous excitability of madness aided his 
powerful arms, and I felt as if in a vice. 

“Tuts!” cried I, forcing a laugh, though a 
deadly terror was at my heart, “tuts! old Wheels, 

ou hurt me, man; andI want the whittle just 

if a minute.” 

And I looked him straight in the face as I 
spoke, 

Pand once again the devilish look left his eyes, 
the ferocity died away, and his face resumed the 
old idiotic grin. 

Then he laughingly released me, saying, as he 
retired to his mat— 

“You were too much for old Wheels that time, 
Boottie.” 


“ And what,” asked I, boldly, “did you want/, 


with the knife ?” 

“Doctor,” he replied, seriously, ‘‘ [ must retive.” 

“ Retire! What do you mean ?” I inquired. 

“ Long hath the night of sorrow reigned,” said the 
Poor man ; “ the dawn shall bring me rest ; and poor 

heeler will die, or the captain will kill him, roll 
him up ine hammock, and = him com, oo 
among slimy crawling things and terrible reptiles; 
tnd theyre ll in the Plot, and all hate mer-all-: 

1 

Just then four bells rang out and clearly in 
the night air; and for a short time I almost hoped 
some one might enter the ward-room, and relieve 
me from my trying situation. 

Some footsteps on the quarter-deck I did hear—it 
was but the relief of the man at the wheel; they 
soon ceased, and all was silent as before. 

A short time afterwards, the lamp in my cabin 
began to burn more dimly, and give other indications 
of an early exit. 

I hardly knew whether to be pleased or otherwise 
at this; a struggle with my maniac patient, I felt 
sure I mast have, and darkness I knew would 
hasten that event, and bring on the dénous- 


mont. 
en neele I said, “do you intend to sleep ‘to- 
night ?” 

e Aye,” said he, solemnly, and starting at my voice 
like an old lady at a pistol-shot, “I will eleep ; and 
and you too shall len” 

This was certainly not very soothing to my 
me Well,” I continued, “the light i i it, 

ntint e is going out 
so you mast go to the dispensary and fevch a 
candle.” 

“ What !” cried he, in a fierce whisper ; “out into 
the dark steerage to be torn limb from limb, and 
my body scattered about the ship by devils? No, 
no, no 1” 

The lamp began to flicker. 

“See,” said I, directing his attention to it, “it is 
waning away fast, zn know well enough how glad 
they will be to catch you in the dark.” 


“ Where does the light go to when it goes out ?” | aff. 


he asked, aa if to himself. 

“You'll soon know,” replied I, 

He started. looked at the lamp, then in my face, 
and then fearfully around him at the gathering 


loom. 
ae Do not let it out,” he cried. ‘ For God’s sake, 
doctor, keep it in. Come with me quick and get a 
candle.” 

I was only too glad to obey. 

‘We had not proceeded three steps from my cabin 
door when I attempted to get in advance in order 
to make a rush for the companion-ladder. 

Is was a most untimely move. 


ora forges scene; my thoughts 





No sooner did he espy my attentions thm % 
madman was stirred within him, 

“Hal” heexclaimed, ‘‘ wretch I would 
me to face my fate alone ?”” 

Then, seizing me by the breast, he kai 
backwards, and next moment a crashirg 
felled me to the deck. x 

He had caught up a _double-flint tombs 
stood on the table, and—not thrown it 
smashed it on my brow. ¥ 

Although blinded and almost chores bs y 
still, from this very bleeding, Ps, 

+f a fully 


rendered insensible; inde 
scious, 

Knowing now for certain that he int 
make an end of me, and most likely afterwa 
himself, instead of trying to get up, I didas 
seen the cockroaches do—feigned death, and 
of a heap just as I had fallen. 

My grateful patient paused for a moment 
looked down at his work ; then, stooping to 
me, he both hands over my face, 99 
bate them in blood, and then held them up t 
light. 

Se Good I” he muttered. ‘‘ Red blood—nox 
but m mak siccar, and then, doctor, I'l 


He then stepped over me, with a light laagi 
re-entered my cabin—for the knife, I aa 

Now was my chance, if ever. 

His back was scarcely turned, when I boun 
my feet, and made for the steerage. 

't waa a short bat exciting race for life. 

Two seconds took me to the steerage-dog, 
more to the foot of the companion-ladder. 

I sprang up, but had succeeded in placing 
few steps behind me, when I slipped and fell to; 
bottom, while at the same time I heard ana 
and the cutlass flew past and stuck in the > 
head, not a yard above me. 

The madman, seeing I was eacaping, had th 
it; and the fall had saved me. y 

t drew out the cutlass, and hurried on 4 
Seeing that the maniac ‘had now given up theF 
suit, I paused for a minute to take breath, and b 

erchief around my head. 
It was a very lovely night; not a clond inal 
dark sky, in which the stars—so differently arrang 
from those in the far north—were shines? 
brightly, I think, than I ever yet had seen 

Bat 1 bad little inclination’ to gaze long st 
were all on 


& 


I had just escaped; an 
excitement or loss of blood, Toould 
per eeepc are the bulwark for » shat 

st the \warl 

time the cool night air revived me, and I made 
haste to go to the captain’s cabin, to make my repos | 
and get assistance. ¥ 

This was never made, for just as I wu 
about to adark figure glided stealthily push 
loomed for one moment on the bulwark between m 
and the starlight, then disappeared, and the Psst 
alongside told me that the unbappy enginecr 
tron bine into fhe pees is 

i overboard |” ‘out 

And the ery was re-echoed, fare and af fros 
every part of the vessel. 7 

at the wheel to wl iB 


I rushed past the man 
the ete of the ship, two little brass, knobs, 
Soor-bell handles, told the position of the life 

LOY. : 

One was pulled, and a gleam of light spraag 5; 
and then the other, and aes tae awopped 
sullenly into the sea, d 

‘The captain was almost inmmediately on deck, #1 
the ship was quickly being put about. 

“Man the quarter-boats, and lower away with 8 
will! It is earnest, my lads,” he added ; “it # Po" 
Wheeler.” 


For the men were nsed to be sent away after the- 
life-buoy on many a dark night, Tso a epoca of dl 
<A bottle of rum to each bost, with an sddteo! 
one to the boat that picks up the officer.” he 
They hardly needed such enco ment, for 
boats were manned and lowered as if by mag 
were soon awiftly leaving the ship, though 
hardly seen, and dashing on towards the bai 
beacon, that floated nearly a quarter of # 


7 ‘ 4 f 
The buoy seemed to be playing a little game © 
bo-peep with us, at one moment flickering a 
shining gaily on the summit of a war and i 
next dipping down and hiding from sight beh 


it. . 
‘Ten long minutes passed away, and then the light 
on the life buoy disappearcd ; Wit had bucned - 
or been put out, and we continued to gaze 
place where the boats had laat been scen. - 
A quarter of an hour, then five minutes, and oe 
we could hear the measured thud-thud of 
returning oars. : r 
‘As soon as they were within hail, “ Bost aboy 
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shouted our commander, and down the wind came 
the answer, “ Ay, ay, sir. All’s well.” 

Jt was curious to mark the revulsion of feeling in 
the minds of the men on deck, now that they were 
assured of the engineer's safety, 

Before this it waa, “Poor fellow!” “God help 


him!” “He was a jolly nice gentleman |” “ Mind 
when he gave us the grog, Bill?” ‘That I do, 
Jack,” etc, 

Now it waa, “Confound the fellow!” “He's a 
fool!” “Serves him right!” “It'll teach him 
manners,” etc. 


Poor ecler was now handed on board, more 
dead than alive, properly brought round, then 
placed in his hammock, with a couple of sentries to 
watch him. 

"Where did you find him?” I asked of the cox- 


swain, 
“ Astride of the life-buoy, sir, grinning like a 
baboon.” 


He never property recovered till sent to hospital. 
He told me afterwards that the reason he tried to. 


As for elf, mry head soon healed, although to! 
my care D shall’ earry the ecar—the effects of 
spending a Night with a Madman. | fa 

This finished the navy surgeon's tale, and, as it 
was growing late, a peneeal move homeward 
place, but not before our old friends had cordially 
welcomed their visitor as a member of the Club. 

(To be eomtinued.) 


The Bogs of England Letter MAriter, 
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No, 2.— From John Andrews to Rev. I. Alford, 
Felton Farm, 1860. 

REVEREND S1B,—My mother (who sends her 
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mundoations {0 be addressed to the Editor, Mx. 
Epwin J. Basrt, 178, Fleet Street, E.C. 

%,° We cannot, under any circumstances, endartake to give 
‘medical adeice in the columns of thut ournad, o 
®,* Numerous letters stand over for replies, As a rule we 
‘cannot undertake to anawer out Corsespondents in ashorter 

time than three weeks, Letters must be prepaid. 
".° Correspondents who wish to recetce replies by post 
‘Tenet in all cases send STAMPED direoted envelopes. 





Doo Tuax.—To make lemonade take of tartaric acid half 
an ounce, loaf sugar three ounces. essence of leon half 
adrachm. Powder the sugar and tartaric acid ina mortar, 
‘and well mix them, Then peur in the essence of lomon « 
few drops ata time, well shrring the powder all the time 
til the Ingredients’ are thoroughly tncorporated. Divide 
into about twelve equal portivns, and wrap each in clean 
white paper ; when required pour the contents of a paper 
into a tumbler of water, and the result will be a fine 





lemon: 

A, Taxpecanian.—(L) The initials, K. C. B. stand for 
“ Knight Commander of the Bath.” R. N. means“ Royal 
Navy.” (2.) Very fair height for your age. (8.) The Rus- 





alan army numbers 1,140,000 men, besides 190,000 Cossicks 
Mable to military service. (4.) Try Oudeil’s system of short. 
} Your newsagent can 


get you the books. (5.) A yery 

ood trade. (6,) Cannot teil any core for stammering, not 

nowing whether It proceeds from malformation of the 
organs of speech, or from hier vousness. 

‘TaaDesMan.—The term bankrupt ix supposed to be derived 
from two Itailan words, banco rotto, broken beneh, from. 
{te having, in olden times, been the custom, in Italy. when 
a banker failed, to break’ his bench, by which the public 
understood that the person to whom the banco or bench 

| belonged was no longer in a condition to comtinue his busi- 


| mess. 

Tux Wrtsa Lion.—(1.) We should advise to avoid such 
Offices, A few of them may be genuine ; but most of them 
are simply swimdles. (2.) Not being in the confidence of Her 
‘Majesty's government, we cannot answer your second 


queetion. 

J. M.—A seaport be described as « place pessessin; 
‘accommedation for the loading, unloading, or repatring o! 
sea-going vessels. Hull ant Liverpool aro both seaperts ; 
80 is Londoa, t! i situated some miles from the ves. 

|X, P. Y.—We cannot tell what the young lady meant. 

i” The army of Russia, as stated above, is 1,140,000 mem. That 

| of Anstria (on a peace footing) ts 260,000 men, and that of 

| _ Bngiand about 60,000. 

FAMILY Pi8.—(1.)'A very curtous question; however, we 
‘answer it by saying we certainly consider beer preferable 
ripe. (2.) Cock-fighting is a very cruel as well as un- 

















Tespectful compliments to yourself and Mrs, 
Alford and the young ladies) has told me to 
Write to you and ask you if you would be kind 
enough to do me the following great kindness, 

T have an uncle, Mr. Henry Fairbairn, a twin- 
brother of mother's, who holds a very good 
position in George Stephenson and Sons’ Steam 
Engine Works, at Newcastie-upon-Tyne. He 
has been very kind to mother, to my brother, 
and myself, ever since father died. He said, 
more fhan a year ago, that if I cared to follow; 
his trade, he would get tne into the Works as an 
apprentice. I was a little delicate when you 
were our vicar, but Iam quite strong now; 80 
as I think I shall like the trade, and it is a very | 
geod opportunity, I have made up my mind to' 
accept the offer. ' 

Mother says she thinks you bad some conver: | 
sstion with uncle once when he was at Felton, 
and may perhaps recollect him. She thinks it , 
would be of use to me (not only now, but after- ! 


wards) tf you could write a letter saying what | J 


you knew of me when you were our vicar, and 
when I attended the Sunday achool under you. 

Tshould like to go abroad at the end of my 
apprenticeship, as I think there ate better 
chances there for a young man with very little 
money ; and our new curate, Mr. Hastings, says 
that a testimonial from you would be specially 
useful to me if I go abroad. 

The people here ate always talking about you 
nd Mrs. Alford and the young ladics, But we 
like our new vicar very much, although, of 
course, we do not yet know him so well as we 
do you, 

We have a new curate, too, who hag examined 
me in mathematios, and very kindly gave me a 
Natural Philosophy book. 


to ti 
lawful sport,'therefore we decline to tell you where fighting 


cocks may be purchared. 
Onmy oF THE ULD Sont.—(1.) “Tom Potts” ts on his 
home after a i absence. (2.) Touch the warts 


, Mitrate of silver about twice a week. 

A ScnscniBeR FaoM 188 Finst.—Excessive reading cer- 
tainly does burt the eyes. You must apply to a medical 
man for something to strengtben them. 

‘Watrar Bounng.— We never heard of * Baron de Boome.” 
You had better try what information you can get at the 
Heralds’ College. 

Boxnr—(1.) ‘No charge is made. (2) Ask the bookseller 
ou are best acquainted with 40 mamage it for you. (3.) 
fout mrrtting ts pretty good. 

Tae BLoopr Hanp.—The cost of entering the Mercantile 
Na ,cependa on circumstances. You certainly ought to 
Join before you reach the age of 16, 

Moen ane, anne tell you tie name st arty person 
competent to extract the mark. Consult your feaily 
medical adviser. m 
Maxx Amanosz.—The tale you mention has not yet os 
ublicked in a separate form. Writing good, suttal 

r any office, \ 

Meauin.—(1.) About thirty numbers. (2.) “ Strot 

bow " commenced in No. 27, and concluded in ‘0. 48 OF te 

Bors or ENGLanp. 

H. C. (Hereford).—Indle rubber can be dissolved in ofl of 

turpentine. 

BasFoL J aox.—The onl 

ao ots to go into soctety more. aa be aaa 
‘OWL K ELPER.— Yes ; certainly it wor advinabl 

shall be dene, ” a 





Jack Taz.—We believe an ordinary merchant seaman gets 
at £266. amonth. You are very tall for your age. 
4 Scasceree.—The aremet correct. Add the 





letter “8” in each case. 


remedy for bashfulness we can} 





Gur Fawxss.— You bad better speak plainly to the young 

lady, and get from her a decisive answer. 

- GALLoway.—The coloured sheets for the panorama are 

Not given but sold, price 1d. per sheet. 

Walras Axpgiws.— You can have any cf the back numbers 
of the Koxs or EGLAND. = 

T, Moxzis.— It is your new: it’s fault if you do not get 
the play sheets given with the Bors og Tus Wor.p. 





NOTICE TO ALL. 
THE WAR JOURNAL, 


A Record of Past and Passing Events, full of Mews, Military 
Stories, Pictures, &c. 


PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
No. 3 Now Ready. 





THE BOYS OF ENGLAND CRICKET 
SCORING SHEET, 
For the use of 


SCHOOLS AND CLUBS, 


James, my brother, says that the cow which | Price One Penny; or, One Dozen by Post from our Office 


he bought from you when you went awsy, bas 
turned out even better than he expected. He 
sends his respectful duty, a8 also does 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
JoHN ANDREWS. 
The Rey. Isaac Alford, B.D. 


for Tenpence, 
Office, 178, Fleet Street, London. 





NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VII. 
Price One Penny. 
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GRAND NEW TALE! 
By the Author of “ MtggR's SON,” “BIval OMBSOES,” 
&o., entitled, ‘ 


; SCHOOL: 
OR, OUR ENGLISH BOYS IN FRANCE. 


Now fs the time to meommend this Journal to yorr 
friends, as this will prove one of the best Btorles ever 


written. 
ORDER EARLY. 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 


ot 
OLD AND MODERN LONDON. 
This week is given the 
SIXTH SCENE.—FAIR ON THE daring 
the Great Frost of 1790, ahowing the Booths, Shews, &c. 


IMPORTART. 
At the completion of the Pagorama will be given the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND LECTURE BOOK, conteining a 
full description of each and account 


? an 
of the principal events with which the Moveable 
are 3 making the sbove Grand Gifts BoE 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATHER AMD GON. 
NOTICE. 
STAGES ef a Mevel construction, with full directions 
for exhibiting the. 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. 


VOL. VII. OF THE BOYS OF BNGLAND. 
Full of Magnificent Engravings anal. Theilling 
Tales, is 


The Most Splendid Book of the Season. 


Handsomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth. Price 4a, 
or by Past, 4s. 6d. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM HOME. 


‘Weekly Wumbers, price M., and Mouthiy 
Parts, price 44. 


‘The paper, printing, and pictures are of the best 
description, Ay nes aces eale fa anticipated. ie 


No.1 Gratis with No. 2 
ORDERS SHOULD BE GIVEN TO YOUR BOOK- 
SELLERS. 


SPLENDID GIFTS 
wire 


THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
New Story in No. 181. 


Ma. Epwin J. Basry has the extreme pleasure of 
ammouncing that he has prepared 


A SERIES OF GRAND GIFTS 


Ber the Readers of 

THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

‘The Gifts will consist of ORIGINAL SPORTING 
SUBJECTS, printed in MANY COLOURS. 

Bach one wiil be well worthy of « good frame. 

THE FIRST SPORTING PICTURR GIVEN AWAY 

‘Was entitled, 
“& OHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS.” 
‘The Second Coloured Picture, 
“THE LAST RETREAT OF THE FOX.” 


The Third, 
“THE YROLIO HOME,” 
WILL BE GIVEN WITH No. 137. 


“THE STEEPLE-CHASE,” 
‘With No, 142, 

These MAGNIFICENT PICTURES will be priated on 
Superior Paper, and in NINE Colours. 

Tho First Picture, “4 CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS,” 
ws 

PRESENTED GRATIS 
WITH No, 131 OF THE ABOVE JOURNAL, 
In which commenced 


A iginal Romance ing and thrtikng 
is Original . of absorbing 


‘ 
THE HEADSMAN 
OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 
By the Favorite Author of “ THE NIGHT GUARD,” “ THR 
BIGHTFUL HRIR,” “ DISOWNED,” d&i0., &. 


This Story will far exceed all the Author’s former efforts, 
and will prove one of the most absorbing and exciting 
Stories ever placed before the public, 
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WAT TYLER; 


OR, “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 
An Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times, 
By the Author of “ Causor THE Comic,” “ Rosin 
Hoop,” &c, 
tg 
CHAPTER XVII.—(continued.) 


‘Wat's meeting with the king, and all that came of 
1s here told seriously, so don’t make game of it ; = 


What else this chapter tells you'll see by reading it. 
succeeding it. 


‘The same remark applies to that 


IS one strange 
thing we have to 
relate ; Popsarella 
actually id go into 
hysterics, and de- 
clared she wouldn’t 
come out of them 
until er papa 
should promise to 
stick to the crown 
of England, so that 
she might continue 
to call herself prin- 
cess, no humbler 
title being now 
good enough for 
“ the likes of her.” 
= As Tyler knew 
that she could go 
on awfully when once in her tantrums—especially 
when her mamma helped her, as at present—he was 
obliged to leave the crown, sceptre, &c., behind in 
their saying that he would only send for 
them if actually com; . 
together with the praiseworthy exertions of 
Billy caused a bit of a lull in the storm, under 
cover of which Tyler and Billy levanted. 

Never was there a acene more “gorgeous to 
behold” than the king’s “turn out” at Smithfield 
to meet Wat Tyler. 

Preceded by a flourish and a half of trumpets, and 
@ body of mutton-eaters (the Beef-caters were not 
then instituted), rode forth the majestic monarch. 

He had on his second-best crown, newly done up 
for the occasion, a magnificent robe of velvet, 
exactly the colour of thunder, and turned up with 
flashes of lightning in satin. 

He was so covered with diamonds, rubies, earls, 
‘&c., that he looked like a jeweller’s shop on horse- 
back, and had to be propped up on’ his saddle for 
fear of toppling over. 

His as he went alon, 
that beat Lord Russell himse 

A whole ocean of effulgent swells followed—the 
Upper Ten, the Idols of the Day, the Pals o’ Mine, 

e Jolly Bogs, the Grecian Benders, the Roman 
Fallers, the Fellows, the Even Fellows, &e,, &e., 
&c,, were there in all their glory. Add to these the 
horses, dogs, donkeys, old women, pickpockets, 
mud-larkers, and the policemen—who were, of 
course, much “taken up” with taking other people 
up—and you will agree with me that a more ani- 
Ne. scene, and a more deafening hullabaloo 
can’ . 

As they arrived at the Old Bailey, Wat Tyler's 
party halted Aalt-ogether, and Wat Tyler rode for- 
ward alone to parley-voo with Richard. 

The two kings—the King of London and he of 
En l—greeted each other courteously (as mon- 
a always 





rustled in a manner 


do, even though they are longing to 
strangle each other all tho while). 

Richard asked Tyler how he did, and remarked 
that it would be a fine day next Sunday. Tyler 
replied that his majesty was just about right; and 
having inquired a3 to the health of his mamma, 
uncles, cousins, brothers-in-law, and other kinsmen, 
he proceeded to business. 

‘here was noend of formality. Tyler handed his 
written manifesto to Jack Straw, who handed it to} 
the Herald-in-Chief, who gave it to the Usher of the | 
Blue Rod, who pitched it over to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who threw it at the head of the Lord Mayor, 
who, having tumbled over his sword, which was 
half a yard too long for him, fell on his knees, and 
humbly presented the important document to the 
royal ividual himself. 

6 paper was read, and Richard was red too as 
he perused it, for he considered that the cheek of 
the insurgents was enough to knock over anybody 
of weak nerves. 

Waat do you think they demanded ? 

Besides ever so much Universal Suffrage, Educa- 
tion, Vote by Ballot, and all that sort of thing, every 
man wanted a free ion, a medal for good conduct, 




















£200 down and a freehold house, with garden back 
and front, and water laid on ! 


Tyler merely asked for half the National Debt, to 
be paid into the bank to his account. 
these terms the insurgents promised never to 
do it again as long as they lived, or even after- 
wards. 
King, Lords, and Commons were up in arms, and 
turned all sorts of colours with indignation at these 
demands, which, we must confess, were “cutting it 


rather thick.” 

ee us !” cried the lord chancellor. 

“ Unheard of !” exclaimed the premier. 

“ Downright impudence !” added the lord mayor. 

“Han, e whole lot of ’em!” thundered the 
Duke of Lancaster, almost bursting his buttons 
with indignation. 

“ We shall never come to terms at this rate,” said 
the king, pacing to Tyler. “You've piled it upa 
mile too high. Will you take a hundred down, a 
tenner for each of your men, and a free pardon all 
round ?” 

“Before I do,” exclaimed Tyler, “I'll see you at 
the D—D—Danube, your majesty,” he added, cor- 
recting himself, 

“You stick to that ?” 

“ Yes, like wax.” 

“Then,” said the king, waz-ing wroth, “I’ve a 
blessed good mind to——” 

“Ya-ah ! why don’t you doit, then ?” interrupted 
Tyler, tauntingly.} 





Wherewith he spurred his lively moke close up to 
his majesty’s prancing charger, causing that regal 
quadruped to leap up suddenly, so that the possessor 
of the throne was very nearly thrown off. 4 

“ Who cares for you, or any other king?” cried 
Tyler, defiantly. “Tr-r-remble, te-yrant ! I’m the 
original British lion, and mean to e you knuckle 
under. Refusest thou my most just demands ?” 

“Ye-ye-yes, please,” returned the king, fright- 
ened into fits at Tyler’s ferocious demeanour. 

“Then you see this trifling implement ?” (Here 
he drew a dagger formidable enough to decapitate 
an elephant). 

The king certainly did see it, and Tyler saw that 
he saw it, and he saw that Tyler saw that he saw it, 
but, as for being stabbed with it, he didn’t see that 
at all, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BPECIAL NOTICE TO THE READER, 
‘We find there's no necessity, nor time, 
To head this chapter with the usual rhyme. 
TYLER deliberately sharpened the blade against 
his boot, and then twiddling the weapon in his 





“TAKE BACK YOUR CROWN,” 


hands, played a sort of tune on the handle, probably 
one of Handel's compositions. 

Just then the lord mayor Walworth rode (he had 
just come from Walworth Road, too,) up to the 
audacious rebel. 

“Disloyal rapscallion !” he cried, “here goes to 
smash you !” 

And raising his grim mace—while Tyler made a 








[SerrEmare 1, 1870. 


grimace at him—he let it drop on the head of 
rebel chief, or, in the beautiful of oa 
historian, “fetched him a swipe over 

It was a caution! You might have heard it im 
the next street, and, but for the formidable thick- 
ness of Tyler’s skull, killed he would have been. 

As it was, he fell stunned under his Neddy’s f: 
There was a terrible uproar immediately. Every= 
body seemed to be rushin, ig about everywhere, and 
fighting and struggling with everybody élse. 

Sticks and stones and bad language begam to fly 
about, heads to stream with blood, and an altogether 
Irish “ row” to be going on. 

The king, who saw he was in no small 
tried to quell the tumult by shouting out— 

“ Good folks, good folks—for England’s sake andi am 

I do command you'll stop this awful shine. 
Since Tyler's bottled up—and serve him glad— 
‘To be your leader I'm the very lad !"" 

Some, on hearing this brave 
shout of “ King Richard for ever !” 

Others did rather the contrary, and disloy A 
pelted their rightful sovereign with dead cats. 

The Tylerian party, in fact, had advanced to She 
rescue, and pitched into the partisans of ro: 
The latter would have got the worst of it, 
Tyler been promptly rescued, but for the ti 
rival of a very large body of the’reserve, w! i 
any reserve at all, galloped in among the 
scattered them right and left, and three min 
wards the inferior insurgents had all taken to 
heels, while all the leaders, Straw, Raw, 
Cock, and Tyler (who had resisted and 
SIX policemen ere he would be cay 
handcuffed, chained, and surrounded by po 

“Hurrah!” cried the leader of those 
thus turned the tide of victory. “Ther 
nabbed at last! Now, your majesty, have 
my word ?”” ba 

And, throwing aside his hat, he a 
treachérous frontispiece of Hal Pyae, 

Hipherown, alias ene Traitor oe 

leat ne, I must say,” sai king. 

shall be rewarded.” y 

“Yes; but it must be the reward we ag 

—the head of Wat Tyler, the liver of B 

and”: (here a brilliant idea, how.to kill three” 

with one stone, struck him) “and the hand of Pop- 
sarella Tyler.” 

There was a terrible silence, 

Billy Cock and Tyler, seeing their old 
triumphant, believed that it was “gone goose , 

em. f 

Saree think I really had better cut off € 
heads ?” asked the king of his uncle ; 
“By all means,” said the duke; “though 
to recommend hanging.” é 

“Hanging be it,” said the king, “W 


Ketch ?” 
nin, 








“ Here, your highness.” 
“Get a new rope, let it be stron: 
| pare the tallest gallows at the Old . 

“Aye, aye, sir,” responded the 
starting off to execute these orders. 

At this dread juncture it is no wonder 
the prisoners lost their presence of mind—all, 
is, but Billy Cock, who, leaving the group, 
himself down before the king. 
eS Most Regal Bloke !” he cried, “list to th 

le petition of ——” ° « F 

To the amazement of all, the king leapt clean off 
his horse, and rushed up to the prisoner, nr 

“What! Jupiter Olympus! can it be 2 
sy old—my long lost friend, Bob Vi 
cried. 

“The very identical,” was the response. 

_ “Then you were not chawed up by the Fee- 
jees 2” 

; “Yes, I was; but I disagreed with them so much 
that they were obliged to let me go ls 

came home, and, finding myself still in 

at court, I resolved to keep out of the way. I took 
lodgings at Tyler's house, and fell head over heels 
in love with his daughter, Popsarella, under the 
name of Billy Cock, and became quite an ex- 
cellent fist at making hats,” 

“Bless my soul ! did you indeed ? ee Bob, 'm 
precious glad to see you; so glad, that I feel half 
inclined to pardon these insurgents.” : 

“Yes, do, your highness,” cried the newly 
revealed earl, “especially as I’m one of them, I 
assure you we are all as loyal as can be, and meant 
norhing but a lark, Did pe, r a 2 “a b.9 

“Of course not ; ani jumbly beg majesty’s 
pardon, and swear that he shall never have to com~- 
plain of any breaking out amongst us, unless it be a 

king 


own 
be 








out of the small-pox, or such like, which 
won't be our fault.” 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 184) _ 


‘With this Number is presented the Sixth Scene and Sixth Sheet of Moveable Figures for the Boys of England Panorama. 
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““*HOLD ON TO THE COLLAR OF MY JACKET,’ SAID HE.” 


5 brief interview that discreet valet held with his 
JOE STERLING: master had anything to do with the cautious 
- OR, A RAGGED FORTUNE. |silence of the latter is, of course, more than I 
By JAMES GREENWOOD, can say. 2 

Author of “ Jack STEDFast,” “ Water TicERs,” &c. Finally we arrived at a house—a large, dismal 
ay looking house—that stood in the: midst. of its 
. a own grounds, and there, with my heart beating 
CHAPTER XXVIII. | with ‘wonder (with which, I tniiae confess, not z 

I AM MADE A PRISONER—THE PEBBLES AT | little fear was mixed), we alighted. 
MY WINDOW—GUY FOSTER AGAIN. That night I saw no more either of Sissy or 

I RODE with Mr. Quail in the seat behind, and | her father. 

" not one word passed between us during that; The bed-room to which I was introduced, 
Avausr 22, 1870, long, dark, midnight journey, though whether aj though only that of an upper servant, was, to my 


This Number contains a full description of the Grand Coloured Picture, “THE FIGHT FOR THE STANDARD.” 
(See “Monmouth; or, Axe and Crown.” 
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But I was more anxious concerning -my | “ 

liberty. Ty aX £ 
here; cir?” I 








ragamuftin eyes, so splendid that it was a lon; 
time before I could make up my mind to avai 
Bua of the tempting accommodation it of-| “How long am I to be kept. = 
ered. : ajay 
As for the bed, it seemed quite a sin that only} No answer. Only'a- and a‘shrug of Mr.| 
one boy, and that of my. small size, should ovcupy Quail’s sroctaiorah soho wake towards-thé door} . The end 
it. Many a time ten of us had rested under the | to take his departure. A 
“ Dark Arches,” onva bed. of, shavings, not a bit] . “I don’t want to be kept here! 
bigger. alarm. “TI won't stay here. It’s no use your 
And while I was tossing from side to side, and | locking the door ; if you do, I’ll get out at the | just under the win 
in vain endeavouring to-go to sleep, what was | window |” Should I avail mys 
Sie father about? “hy > “Do, and break your neck,” returned Mr.} | Afterall, it was sc: 
e was ill, he had declared, and quite upset | Quail, ginning again, and then coolly shutting | I might have would 
by the tormenting anxieties he had endured | and locking the door, and carrying off the key | doing me ans 
duting the past few weeks. with him. There could be no 
Nevertheless, he had not retired to bed. My first impulse was to hurry*to the-window. | thread anyhow, whateve 
He remained up when all the rcst of the| Jt was neither barred nor bolted, but between)| with what might “come after’ 
household was quiet, pacing the room, and then | it and the ground was a sheer descent of at least| I raised the sash again and 
writing. - thirty, feet, with nothing-but a blank perpen- +the thread, forthe length of 
To whom, does the reader imagine? dicular wall intervening. abouts, 
To a dead man ! It was a small mug of ale that Mr. Quail had| Then came int 
To Samson Puff!-~To the Golden Glazier t ‘prought me, with a liberal quantity of prime | substance, whig ‘ing 
That mysterious péri tert thief who, in his last | baked meat and bread ; but the discovery that I] Ten yards of thii d then 


















































- 


hours, had taken~so~strange~an interest in-my | was to all intents and purposes a prisoner, left | A stout twine, or laycord ratl 

welfare, and made me his heir ! me but an indifferent appetite for eating and | bit of white paper attached to 
It was not till long afterwards that I made the | drinkin; - joined it tothe whipecord. 

discovery, and even had an opportunity of read-| All Resa: that live-long day was I left by| “At the end of this strin 

ing the strange epistle. myself, till come the evening Mr, Quail paid me 
It was as follows :— another visit, bringing with him a plentiful 
“ Either you have basely deceived me or the | repast; but in answer to all my entreaties he 

dead has rose from the grave. Unless I am | would not answer one word. This brought me to a 

grown demented and cannot believe the evidence} So passed the night, and the next day, and the \ = 

of my ra is here, under my roof with me. | next. 

He ea #0 long ago you bargained to rid me of | Had I not before suspected it, I should by this 

or 


v time have found out that Sissy’s father had me 
“The diseovery has come on me so suddenly | charge of me for some hidden purpose of 
that just now I am incapable of anything but 


own; and when I thought of: his ominous 
sending you this word of my terrible suspicions. 





muttering, and the vengeful scowl with ‘which | say, nor did it maui matter to 
 @hance that they may be|he had regarded me, my heart sank within te, | perate situation. "i . 
“conscience (I can fancy |*nd more than once my despair made me so I might at least make sure 
my shoulder as I write | desperate that a little further urging would have | was, he was the enemy of 











my- 

‘of fools and cowards) | tempted me to take the leap from the window, | else could I regard him ?— Sissy’s fathe 

a. Men 8) and chance the consequences. I tugged at the cord with a) ill, an 

@ atk eyes, the thin lips, the | But on that third night there happened an end of it there was'the rope of | vera 


event that broke the monotony of imprison- 
‘a it was |i 






ing, for all his beggar’s rags and 

eeding. And, as far as may be 

ge Would agree. 

fon aldné can explain this horrible mystery ; 

aa. I command you to do so 

witho lelay. You have received 

your p: a your work, : my eee 
correct, is undone and must be concluded. of which, although ; 

‘ gh no larger than that which a 

At all ev@tits; something must be done, and that rushlight would yield, wasvastly better than'nd 

. i < sas light at all. 
Ge satisfied wit your writimg to”-"F, might have been abottt@n o'clock (for T'was 


to ae os gl le just about to get into bed and@endeavowt to forget 

ing and thefollowing, I will mike an exeuse for ne iscmuntorans a quick, #harp noise 

calling thet, and you mitist Ge on the watch ‘™ ae 
At first I thought that it was tain, sinee #1 


for me, and follow me when’ T letwe. the evening the clouds had looked lowering. 





ment, in a manner as un 
startling. 

It was so terribly lonesome tows#t for so many 
hours in that pitch dark, perched-up room, that 
Thad, after the first night, begged of 
to proyide me with a light, and he Wad: Kindly 
complied, bringing me a small lamp, the fitme 


























“T address you at the old address, an Tay ed the window and gently opened it, | showing tliat no’ 
that you are no loner a nan. | Phere was no rain; but ncasiapeiie Titled on it. 
means with whith s stish when several small pebbles strack| It wasi#terrible few m 


inst My face. \ Who was it? c 
brought, yon riches. hieless, I dare say] “T kuow that they could-cortie from nowhéte | It was-a stout rope, but 
you grown to be such @ fine gentleman | pat the garden below, but the night was so dark | might venture ife om, 
that Yout Old acquaintances ate unknown to | #t was no'tise looking down Was it mad Blott? 
you, n What could it tiean ? 

“ Onceifitiore, attend to thistmmediately. I'am} My head was still out of the window, as I 
not a maiti ‘to threaten idly, atid I hereby warn | wonderingly asked myself the question ; but a 
you of thé Gonsequence of disobedience. voice from the garden—a strange yoice that I} coming 






































a \ “H, | thought Thad never heard before, @aused me to | I look 
Tuffy draw it in with all speed. eyes till they smarted, 
“ Care of Mr Doomstone, : “Look out !” cried the voicéy Steadily rising through # 
“ Dale Street, Lambeth.” And at the same momefiti@omething like a | make out #ifigure. Se 
From which it will appear that at some period | white ball came in at the open window, and fell |. Not’darge figure. == = 
antecedent to the commencement of this story, | with a noise on to the floor, Not so large as that of mad Blott by halle 


First closing the casement, and securing it as| ‘This was a relief at any rate. 
well as I was able, in a tremor of hope and fear} Up! up! up! crawling up 

I carried the white ball to my lamp and there | it were, like some monstrous ins 
examined it. A wheezing, gasping 


the “ Golden Glazier * must have been a lodger 
at the domicile of my terrible enemy, Mr. Aaron 
Doomstone. 

Little did I dream, as I lay on that strange 
















bed perplexing my head in puzzling what would} It was a stone, carefully wrapped about with | task it had undertaken) one 
be the end of my strange adventure, that a mine | white paper. perform, 
so formidable was being sprang under my very here was writing on the paper, in a great,| Up, tippstill! Now the h 
feet, as it were. plain hand, as easy to read as print. friend is level with the 
Nor did cither my puzzling or my amazement] It said, “A friend. You may save your life} “ Readh and 
decrease, wh next morning, I discovered (1 your liberty by hauling in the thread | jacket |” sade, 
was too anxious to lay abed beyond break of | and whatever comes after,” Although taken 
day) that the door of my room was locked on Truly, it seemed my fate to be plagued by | what Lam doing, ctively ao" 
the outside, and that the key was removed. mysteries ! and the next mom 





Hour after hour passed, till, about ten o’clock, 
Mr. Quail, softly unlocking the door, brought 
me a substantial breahfast, 





What friend hadI? It was a woeful reflec- | sprawling into the xoom—who does the = 
tion, and one that brought a lump into my | imagine? a 
throat, My villanous young enemy, Gay 


oy oogle 








Dig 
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OHAPTER XXIX. 


RON MAKES A FINAL EFFORT TO WREST 
FROM ME MY TALISMAN—QGONE | 


D it been the Golden Glasier himself restored 
life, smd so unexpectedly appearing before 
>» L eoult net have felt more amased and 
rified. 

As the reader may recollect, my last view of 
yr enemy was that of a boy lying bruised, and 
ding, and ipsensible, in 9 corner, and man 
eB since my dreams had been haunted wi 

t horrible idea that I was a murderer—that 
8 wounds I had inflicted on Guy Foster's 
mge with the broken handcuff had proved of 
serious & nature that he had never recovered 
om. them, 

Here he was, however, kale and hearty, and 
ith. no other evidence of our fray on his vil- 
mons face than s jagged, pinky-white scar 
tex his right eye. 

The sudden cry thatI uttered seemed to im- 
ress him with the idea that I was afraid that 
is mission was one of vengeance. 

He grinned coolly, and held out his hand. 

‘a "t feel afeared >I ain’t the sort of feller 
0 bear malice!” said he. “Return good for 
vil ; thad’s my motter.” 

“I'm mot afraid—at least, I'm not afraid of 
ele answered, boldly. “ Whatdo you want 


vere 

Guy Foster's face immediately assumed an 
=xpression of virtue unjustly suspected. 

“ Now, there's pooty langaage to use towards 
\ friend! A cove risks his blessed neck and 
grazes the akin all off his knees in climbing up 
to get at another cove, todo him a good turn, 
cot then he wants to know what I want 

” 

But the hypocritical fellow had imrposed on 
me once ; he couldn't do so again. 

“If you don’t tell me at once what you want, 
and who sent you, I'll call out for some one who 
will precious soon make you,” said I. 

“Oh, well, if it comes to that,” replied Guy, 
altering his tone; ‘if you won't accept a cove's 
friendship when he offers it to you, and you will 
put matters on a business footing, I may as well 
tell yon that I found my way here through a 
friend of yours,” 
tend, of mine! I haven’t one living, 'm 

“P'raps he wam't living,” grinned Guy, 
dgnificantly ; “ p’r’aps the friend as I’m speak- 
ing of isn't living at all, but a dead 'un.” 

“Who do you mean f” 

“Whot Why, Samson Tuff; he was your 
friend, wasn't he ?”” 

“Yes, he was my friend ; at least, I think 50,” 
Treplied, more bewildered than ever. “ But— 
bat” 


“But nothing but just this I” interrupted Guy 

80 proud of the fag end, and of the mystery 

that had somehow come to his knowledge that 

he wasn’t able to contain it ; '‘ somebody sends 

aletter to the Glazier, not knowing that he had 

kicked the bucket, and, as a natural consequence, 
somebody else opens it and reads it !” 

“Welt” 

“Thereby, that somebody gets a clue to where 
You are shut up in limbo.” 

“But who could write about me; do you know, 
Guy 1” I asked, eagerly. A 

“That’s mum!" replied my young friend, 
laying a finger on his nose as though he knew 
all about it, but it wasn't convenient to tell. 

“A friend of mine it was who sent it, didn't 
You say?” 

“A friend! Oh, yes, a very nice sort of 
friend !” returned Guy, laughing ; “just the sort 
of friend as would chuck a brick at you if he 
saw that you were drownding.” 

“Who was the friend, then—the one who 
opened the letter?” 

“That's nigher the mark {” replied Guy, nod- 
ding his head energetically. 

“And he sent you here f” 

“He came with me,” returned Guy Foster, 
with a grin. 

“Qame with you ?” I repeated, more and more 
amazed. ‘“ Where is he, then? Who is he?” 

“He's down in the garden. It was him that 
was stiddying the rope while I swarmed up it.” 

“But what is his name : do I know him?” 


“Can't you guess?” replied the tantalizing 
villain ; “think of the most hamiable indewidual 
you ever had dealin’s with.” 

I shook my head. 

“ An elderly genelman, not quite tall enough 
for a Grannydeer he ain’t, though p'r’aps he 
would be if he was mangled out, humpand all ; a 
handsome old person, with a face something like 
thie.” 

And as he spoke, my artfal young friend in- 
stantly contorted his countenance to a peculiar 
expression, and huddled in his neck: in a way 
that left no doubt a3 to who it was that he was 
mimicking.” 

“ Aaron Doomstone |” I exclaimed, ina fright. 
“D’ye mean to tell me that Ac is here?” 

“Sh-sh; he’s down under this ere window,” 
returned Guy, in a whisper ; “don’t go a callin’ 
him names now, or you might apile his good 
intentions towards you.” 

“ His good intentions 1” 

“Ah, it isn’t a bad sort of intention to set you 
at liberty, is it?” 

“No, indeed,” I replied, eagerly ; “there is 
nothing that I wouldn’t riak for it, Guy. I am 
afraid to stay here. I should have jumped from 
the window days ago, only that I knew that it 
was certain death to do so, Will he release 





mei ee he say that he would? Ween, Guy, 
wi ” 

“Hold hard a bit 1” remarked Master Foster. 
“TI don’t know nothing of perticklers; them 
you'll have to settle with him yourself.” 

“But how can I when——” 

“You cam when you see him, can’t you, you 
young flat? Listen to me a minute; you won't 
go to suppose that he give me orders to jaw 
about all what I've been tellin’ you! I’m only 
supposed to bring you a message.” 

“From Aaron Doomatone?” 

“Yes. ‘I daren’t show myself,’ ses he, with 


that kind of congiderate way of hisn, which you | hi 


might have observed ; ‘I won’t drop on the poor 
boy on a sudden like, cos I know as he has a 
sort o’ hard feeling against me, and he might be 
frightened. So you shall pave the way to our 
interview, Guy,’ he ses. ‘You shall go uptohim 
and ask him just one question.’” 

“ What question ?” I eagerly demanded. 

“One that’s a puzzler to me,” returned my 
young friend, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
“though, p’r’aps, you may understand all about 
it. The question was this one: ‘Ask him if he 
has still got what I want, and if he is willing to 
give it upto me if I set him at liberty, and 
give him twenty sovereigns told down on the 
nail?” 

Well enough did I know what it was to which 
the message referred. 

In what manner the Jew dwarf had discovered 
my hiding place £ could not at present in the 
least make out, but it was quite certain what 
was the game he so pertinaciously scented. 

My sparkling talisman ! 

As the reader may possibly remember, I had 
not been neglectful of its careful keeping. 

On the morning when mad Davy Blott had 
been so kind as to buy me a new pair of shoes I 
had cut ont a little nest for it in the inner sole 
of one of them, and there, to the best of my 
knowledge, it still remained. 

I say to the best of my knowledge, for, the 
fact is, during the past two days and nights I 
had not removed my boots from my feet, nor 
my clothes from my back, not daring to trust 
myself to go to bed in that mysterious place. 

Now here was a chance of escaping from it! 

Could I trust Aaron Doomstone? that was 
the question. 

My experience of the hideous dwarf by no 
means warranted a reply in the affirmative. 

That he was a stony-hearted, unscrupulous 
ruffian I very well knew, and, in the ordinary 
way of business, it would be but sheer insanity 
to rely on his word. 

Bat this of mine was not an ordinary 
business. 

There could be no doubt that he was prepared 
to pay a prodigious price for the miraculous 
gem he ao coveted, and he would no doubt count 





its acquisition cheap indeed, as costing him no 
more than a paltry twenty pounds. 

Besides, if it came to that, I wanted no 
money at all. 


All that I wanted, all that Iha1 been pining 
and praying for during the whole weary time I 
had been incarécrated in that solitary chamber, 
was liberty t 

Liberty to return to my old, free, vagabond 
life, picking up a crust where I could, and slecp- 
ing anywhere. 

As for the mystic red gem—the Golden 
Glazier's “ priceless fortune,” I was infinitely 
better without it. * 

What had its possession brought me ? 

Nothing but misery, and anxiety, and danger, 
and never a meal or a-single penny! 

While I was rapidly resolving in my mind 
what is here written, there came a sound of 
small stones pattering against: the window. 

“That's the old ‘un,” remarkec Master Foster. 
“He's gettin’ tired of waitin’. You're a precious 
long while making up your mind.” 

“Tell him,” said I, “that I have what he 
wants, and that I will give it up to him if he 
does what he says he will do.’* . 

“That's enough then. I won't say good-night 
*cos I reckon that in a few minutes you'll be 
doing what you cee me doing now. Take a 
wrinkle from it, Joe. Pat out your legs—so— 
and grip the rope with your feet, and wriggle 
out till you can catch hold en the rope—so— 
and then down you go.” . 

And down he went, and was speedily lost in 
the darkness. 

I thought, to be.sure, that I was to follow, and 
at once prepared to do so. Indeed, my legs 
were fairly ont of the window, before I was 
checked. 

“ Go back, go back, my tear.” . 

It was Aaron Doomstone’s Yoice, and the sound 
of it sent a shiver of terror through my whole 


“But I'm coming down, I've got what— 
what you want with me,” I whispered down to 


(im. 
“ Go back, I tell you. You'll preak your neck, 
You can’t get down, my goot poy, unless I'm up 
there to help you,” . 

And I was at once aware of his weight 
tightening the knotted rope as it strained with 
a creak over the edge of the window aill. 

Heavy as he was, his averiee made him twice 
as active as the boy, and I had scarcely re- 
gained the room ere his hideous head was visible, 
and then he sprambled in at {1c window. 

He wore a black skull-cap, made of the fur of 
some animal, on his enormous head, and this, 
combined with his scrubby face and his big 
yellow fangs, and his glistening eyes, made him 
look like a wild beast. 

He bowed tome alow bow of mockery, while, 
already repenting of what I had done, I retreated 
to the further end of the room. 

“ You are a goot child,” said he ; “a very. goot 
child ; but you are slippery, my tear. Ve have 
done pisness before, my tear, if you remember ; 
in vich you got the best of it.” 

And, he made a grimace, and snapped his 
great yellow tceth together, as thongk despite 
all his efforts to appear amiable, the recollection 
of how he had been taken in still stuck in his 
throat, as the saying is. 

“Ve vill have no mistake this time, my goot 
leetle lad ; ve vill try your goots, vat ve shall 
barter for.” 

And as he spoke he withdrew from the breast 
pocket of his rough jacket a stoutish piece of 
bright steel, about a foot long and an inch 
through, and tapered to a fine edge at the end. 

It was not at all surprising that a man of Mr. 
Doomstone’s pursuits should be possessed of such 
a weapon. The “jimmy,” as this diminutive 
crowbar is called, is the burglar’s constant com- 
panion and familiar friend. 

“Vere ish your leetle treasure vat the Glasier 
gave you?” exclaimed Aaron, impatiently. “ Give 
ibe, quick! Let us try it against this leetle: 

But this was not according to my views of 
how the bargain should proceed. 

If I gave him up what he was so greed after, 
what was to prevent him making o with it by 
the same means as that by which he had been 
enabled to enter the room, and leave me in the 
lurch, and poorer than ever? 

So, quickly as I dared, I submitted this view 
of the case to him. 
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“TItola you the truth,” said I, “when I said| at the heel, and digging a little hole in the 


that I had what you wanted, and that you should | leather beneath, and therein de 


iting Samson 


have it. So you shall, the moment you set me | Toff's terrible legacy, and yet with all his pains 


at liberty |” 

“ At liberty to vat? To run away as you did 
before ; at liberty to mock me and laugh at 
me |” 

And for the moment, Aaron's face wore an ex- 
pression terrible to behold. But with an effort 
he calmed his rising feelings of vengeance, and 
spoke in his old wheedling tone. 

“ But ve vill not quarrel, my tear ; ve vill act 
fair by each other, quite fair! But I must first 
of all see that you have vat I vant. You are a 
goot lad, but you are slippery. You can't deny 
that you are slippery, you clever leetle dog !” 

“Well, if you are quite sure that you mean 
acting fair——” 

“ Quite, my tear, quite,” he interrupted, in a 
fever of excitement. “Vere is it? I mesn fair, 
s'help me Abraham |” 

“Well, then, it is in my boot ; and if you will 
wait a minute——" 

But Aaron Doomstone could not waita minute, 
not a sixtieth part as long. 

He could no more resist acting as he did, than 
a thirsty man could resist the sight of cool, 
sparkling water. 

Before I could finish the sentence I had began 
he sprang at me as a cat does when it sees a 
mouse, and just as easily carried me across the 
room to where the bed was, and threw me on it. 

With his monstrous hands trembling violently, 
he applied himself to one of my boots, and en- 
deavoured to haul it off. 

They were lace-up boots and fastened with a 
knot. 

But Aaron Doomstone could not waste pre- 
cious time in undoing knots. 

With a snarl as though he meant biting my 
leg off, he bit at the leather knot with his t 
teeth and nipped it off as though it had been 
mere sewing cotton. 

“Tg this the vont” he exclaimed, holding it up 
that I might see. 

Yes, it was the one—the left one, as I have 
before mentioned, 

I was too terror-stricken to speak, however ; I 
could only nod my head affirmatively. 

Aaron carried it to the lamp and eagerly 
examined the boot by its dim light. 

He evidently thought to find the tiny trea- 
sure wrapped in something and thrust up to the 
toe of the boot. 

Finding his mistake he proceeded to a much 
more summary method of treatment. 

AsI lay on the bed afraid to speak or stir 
even, I saw him take out his big clasp-knife and 
open it, and next minute my good sound boot 
that I had taken such pride in was slit and 
sliced till the sole and the upper leather were 
completely severed from each other, 

He'll find it now! I thought he might have 
discovered it with half that trouble, and my 
boot been saved! 

But he had not found it. 

All his hacking and cutting was in vain, and 
he dashed down the wrecked boot with a savage 
growl of rage and disappointment. 

I had seen his hideous face under circum. 
stances sufficiently appalling, but it was a mild 
face compared with that he now turned to me. 

He had his great clasp-knife in his hand, and 
he glared with such devil's ferocity, that I 
thought ‘that nothing less than that my last 
moment was come. 

I sat upascream that made the room resound, 

But Aaron Doomstone took no heed of it. 

He appronched closely enough only to grasp my 
foot that still had a boot on it, and this latter he 
lugged off with as little ceremony as he had 
displayed over the other. 

“ Only a leetle mistake, my tear," he whispered, 
with his big lips white and tremulous, and his 
voice hoarse with suppressed fury ; “the wrong 
boot—only the wrong boot, that is all!” 

Tut I knew better. 

Half dead as I was with fright, I was quite 
certain as to this, that the boot he had at first 
examined was the one that contained what he 
sought, 

As well as though it had happened but an 
hour before I recollected raising the inner sole 


Aaron Doomstone could not discover it ! 
I knew that it was quite useless him examin- 

the other boot. 

le used his knife on it, and carved it up just 
as he had served the first one ; but in the end he 
threw it down on to the ground with a terrible 
oath, and turned with a murderous glance to- 
wards me, 

In the extremity of my terror I recovered my 
voice somewhat, 


in, 


“It is there—in the first boot—the left boot | | 


—I put it there !” I ; “at the heel part, 
under the first layer of leather ! 
I will find it!” 

With his ugly face twitching with rage he 
hesitated in his purpose, which I feel sure was 
to make short work of me, and turning to the 
spot where the wreck of my boots was strewn, 
he gathered up the fragments, and brought them 
to the bed, and threw them down before me, 


Then with the hand that did not grasp the reception. Soon afterwards, M: 


terrible 
collar, 





Give it to me, | |/ 


SCENES 


FROM 


SOOTTISH MISTORY 


By the Author of “ ProoEss oy Tax Barrmm Bor,” & 
—_+— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


ITH a lIaudable desire { 
| strengthen the allian 
that, since Haco’s tim 
had existed between Sco{ 
land and Norway, he a 
deavoured to bring about/ 
matrimonial nate Detweat 
hia daughter Margaret an) 
Eric, the youthful succeasd 
of the grim warrior Haco. The young monard 
of Norway was scarcely fourteen years of age a 
that time. 

A mission was sent to the Worwegian cour 
with this object, and it met with a favourabk 
herself, 


clasp-knife he gripped me by the| under the charge of the Earl and Countess 


Monteith, accompanied by a numerons train of 


“Find it!" he exclaimed, through his eet | nobles, knights and ladies, set sail for Norway. 


teeth ; “find it—quick ! and save your life |” 


On her arrival she was received with every, 


He meant what he said: his villanous eyes| mark of distinction, and her nuptials with the 


betrayed that but too plainly. 


young monarch were celebrated with every kind 


But if discovering and yielding up to him my | of rejoicing ; soon after which she was solemnly 
crimson gem would save my life, that were easy | crowned Queen of Norway. 


enough. 
With de 


Fourteen thousand marks were given as her 


lesperate courage I took in hand the| dowry, and the unity between the two countries 


sole of my ruined left boot, and at onco fixed on | established on a firmer footing than ever. 
the spot where the Golden Glaxier's legacy had| Not long after this alliance her brother Alex. 


been s0 artfully stowed away. 
It was gone! 
The hole in which it had lain was empty ! 


ander, the crown prince and heir apparent af 
Scotland, was married to Margaret, the daughter 
of Guy, Earl of Flanders. The marriage cere- 


Bat Aaron Doomstone was too blinded with | mony was celebrated at Roxburgh, and fifteen 
fary to perceive how genuine was my expression | days of feasting and rejoicing follo 


of astonishment, 


“Gone! yes, gone! and it’s time that you, | could suggest to secure 


Thus everything was done that a wise policy 
to the kingdom, 


too, was gone, you tevil’s imp!” And he flung | and an uninterrupted succession of heirs to the 


me back on the bed. 


throne; but never was the old saying, “Man 


But by strange good fortune at that very | proposcs but God disposes” more terribly rer 
moment 4 voice came through the open window. | fied. . 

A startled, sudden voice, that from its peculiar| In a very short time the Scottish prince, who 
tones could have emanated from none other than | from his youth had exhibited all the signs of 1 


Master Guy Foster. 


Ia an instant Aaron Doomstone was off the| for 


bed, and at the window. 


sickly constitution, died ; and while the gri¢ 
is loss was still fresh, the news amvel 
from Norway that his sister Margaret had died 


But barely had he reached it when the key | in giving birth to a danghter, also named Mar- 


was turned swiftly in the lock of the chamber | garet, but more popular 


ly known as the Fair 


door, and a man appeared with a light in one| Maid of Norway. 


hand and in the other a pistol. 
It was Mr. Quail. 
Then he beheld the open window, the rope 


David, the second son of Alexander IIL, bal 
died when a boy, and thus the Scottish monarch 
found himself ‘a widower and bereft of all bis 


about the bedstead, and Mr. Doomstone, with | children. 


his eyes bloodshot and glaring with rage, and 


with a knife in his hand, creeping like panther | settle the succession, for which Purp 


towards the door. 


His first care after these sad events ve 


sembled the slates of the realm at Scone. At 


“Move another step this way and I'll put a| this assembly the nobility and clergy of Soot. 


bullet through your head !” cried the valet. 
Which other way was the dwarf to move? 


land bound themselves to acknowledge the Maid 
of Norway as their sovereign, in the event af 


To have tried to escape by the window would | the king dying without male issue. 
be to deliver himeelf with a skinful of broken} As a matter of state policy the king deemed 


bones into the hands of his enemies, 


it advisable to contract another mariage, a 


There was at least a better chance by way of| he chose for his bride Ioletta, the young 


the door. 


Fall of the desperate idea, he made fora spring | royal nuptials were celebrated at Jedb 


at Mr. Quail, with his knife raised to strike, 
But the valet was too quick for him. 
The dwarf's big h offered a target not 
easy to miss, and Mr. Quail did not miss it. 


beautiful daughter of the Count de Dreux. oe 
the presence of a vast assemblage of the nobility 
of France and Scotland. wale 
The usual rejoicings followed, but on ® 

of magnificence far exceeding anything Pr 


There was a flash and a bang, and Aaron| viously seen in Scotland. The revellings om 


Doomstone, with a terrible cry, staggered and| prised jousts and tourneys, feasting, 


fell death-stricken | 
(To be concluded next week. Commenced in No. 185.) 


———_¢———_ 


Pat's Cuo1ce.—Some years ago, in one of our | throng throbbed only with the gayest 
Western courts, three men,—an Englishman, an | licst emotions—a strange figure ap, 
Irishman,’and a Scotchman—were found guilty of | midst. 


murder, and sentenced to be hung. The judge 
informed them that they 
on which to be “strung 4 The Scotchman 
promptly chose an ash tree, and the Englishman an 
oak tree. “ Well, Pat, what will you be hung on ?” 


” 


could each choose a tree | __Death—is generally supposed to 


masking. 

music, dancing, and every kind of amusement 

then known. at 
But when the music and the dancing were 


= i littering 
the highest—when every heart in the a ire: 


in the 


king of terrors 
assume, 40) 
. *, . threat- 
glided, with pallid features and strange"? 
ening ‘gestures among the revellers, tare 
them with its dart, and then suddenly ¥ 


The figure was that which the 


asked the judge. “If it would plase your honor, . 

Td rather & hang on 8 gooseberry bush.” “Qh,” | behind some try. me measat? 
said the judge, “ pats not big spough “ Begorra, as cea as the alyrm een it was dis 
thin,” says Pat, brightening up, “ wait till it] subdsi inquiries Ww imply 4 
grows.” z : Pr covered that, the specttgl figure was simp'y 
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that followed 
afterwards 


taim it is that, v 5 
after the spaetiags 


and waspass- 
mt night on a 
road which 

a rocky 


sudden], 

and fell wit! 

¢ over a preci- 
at a turn of the 
about a mile west 


= der was 
e spot. 

which is 

King’s Wud 

is still pointed 

4 but a cross, which 

erected to com, 

the sad event 


and dread on all who had witnessed it. 








THE SPECTRE AT THE BANQUET. 


3_ ‘ut the freak left a deep feeling of lenge, and the dangers the country might ex-, future, while it caused every kind of distraction 

ro perience from the long minority of its sovereign | in the present ; and the adherents of Bruce and 
@reatly exaggerated degree of importance | were severely canvassed. The claims of the two | Baliol daily gathered strength. 

afterwards attached to this affair, and a| great rival houses of Bruce and Baliol were also 


The precious life of the infant queen alone 
tious halo cast about it; the circum- | advanced in all the <p'rit of partizanship 


stood in the way of the rival claims of these two 


powerful nobles, both of 
whom were collaterally 
descended from the royal 
line of Scotland, in this 
way :— 

David, Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, brother of Wil- 
liam the Lion, whose 
history we have already 
related, left three daugh- 
ters. 
Margaret, the eldest, 
was married to Allan, 
lord cf Galloway, whose 
daughter by this, union 
was married to the father 
of Baliol. 

Isabella, the second 
daughter, was married 
to Robert de Bruce, 
father of the gay cava- 
lier mentioned in the 
foregoing number of this 
journal as having mar- 


Carrick, Alexander's | 
ward. 

The third daughter, 
Ada, married a baron, 
who, as he took no very 
conspicuous part in the 
history of his time, de- 
serves no further notice 
than we have given him. 


ried the Countess of ! 






us long since disappeared. 1 It 4s true that the affairs of the kingdom were 
ader was much lamented by his subjects | for the time settled, but violent contentions soon 
‘account of his own numerous virtues and | arose, in which the sex of the acknowledged 

a. The country never before had enjoyed | sovereign, as well as her infancy, was advanced 


The absence of the infant queen Margaret 
in Norway furthered the design of these 
rival claimants; and on the 20th September, 
little more than four months after the settlement 








prosperity, and during his reign 
md may be said to have passed 
fom semi-barbarity to civilisation. 
| Alexander also improved and com- 
Pleted the system for the dispensation 
5 eestice which had been introduced 
father. 
divided the country into four 
ts for that purpose, and made 
nual progress through it in per- 
the purpose of hearing appeals 
n the Secnious of the ordinary 











was long and affectionately re- 
at in Scotland, and the old 
icler Wynton has preserved the 
ing verses respecting him, which 
are extremely interesting, as being 
most ancient specimen of the 
Scottish dialect now extant.* 
Quhen yr ing was dede, 
Dat omen rg ten and le (2), 
Away wes sons of ale and brede, 
‘Of wyne and wax, of gamyn (3) and ge; 
i ‘Our gold was changed into lede. 
j Ghrist, born into virgynyte, 
__ Succour Scotland, and remede 
Dat stad (4) is in perplexyte. 
* * * * * 
The claims of Margaret, the Maid 
of Norway, to the throne uf Scotland 
| Were at once recognised, and a parlia- 
| ment assembled at Scone on the 11th 
| April, 1286, to appoint a regency to 
Manage the affairs of the kingdom 
during her minority. 
By a legal document, drawn up and 
duly executed on this occasion, Fraser 
| Bishop of St. Andrew’s, and Duncan 
| Earl of Fife, were elected to the 
government of the northern division 
of the kingdom, beyond the Frith of 
Firth ; and Wishart Bishop of Glas- 
gow, John Comyn Lord of Badenoch, 
and James the High Steward oft Scot- 
land, were appointed to administer 














FATAL ACCIDENT TO ALEXANDER IIT. 


of the regency, a meeting was held at 
Turnberry Castle—the stronghold of 
the Bruce famtly. 

This meeting was attended by some 
of the most powerful of the Scottish 
nobility, who supported the claims of 
Bruce, the lord of Annandale, as the 
nearest male representative of the 
royal line ; and those assembled took 
an oath of mutual adherence against 
all parties opposed to their joint in- 
terests. 

While all these events were pro- 
gressing, King Edward I. of England 
was engaged in France, to which 
country news was soon conveyed to 
him of the distractions that threatened 
Scotland. 

In the unexpected circumstances 
that were following so closely upon 
each other in the sister kingdom, Bd- 
ward fancied he saw the means for 
fulfilling his design of uniting the 
two countries under his own sway ; 
and he dispatched an ambassador to 
Scotland, to demand the hand of the 
maiden of Norway for his own son. 

The Scots, after carefully reviewing 
the political bearings of such an 
alliance, gave their consent. They 
saw that it would be the solution of 
a perplexing difficulty, for the sove- 
reignty of Margaret was threatened, 
rival claimants were disorganizing the 
government, and the country seemed 
on the verge of civil war. 

By completing so close an alliance 
with the warlike Edward, the claims 
of Margaret would receive his power- 
ful support, the pretensions of others 
would diminish in proportion, the 
country would be saved, and once 
more reduced to a state of tran- 
quillity. 

The Scots were to be governed by 


justice and maintain order in the southern | in argument as being an obstacle to that rigorous | their own laws until such time as the Maid of 
counties of the kingdom, government which the foreign relations and|Norway or her children should grow up to 
But in this parliament the claims of the infant | domestic state of the country required. govern the realm; but in the event of there 
Princess did not pass altogether without chal-| [t was urged—certainly with some plausibility | being no issue, the kingdom was to revert to the 
Sw vise Bagiuh Cyclopedia Biography, Val —that the sovereignty of a female infant only | nearest kindred of the royal line of Scotland. 
l.Love. 2. Law. %.Gamboling. "4, Placed, three years old offered mo prospect for the (To be continued. Commenced in No. 184.) - 
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MONMOUTH; 
OR, THE AXE AND THE OROWNY. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By the Author of ‘GILES EVERGREEN,” “ FRED 
FROLIO,” &c. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXVI.—(continued.) 


under his pusil 







s¢ “being “unlimbered, 

ofdered to cannonad« 

stance, 

Wasetaking place, 
n the efitemywbove a mile 

irom tue fieid, was vecu reourniag-ia criumpi. 

“Now is the time, my teed, for a dash on 
those Scotch Guards,” cried ‘Yonmouth, riding 
up to Grey's side. “Sir Arthur will be up in 
five minutes. Charge, my lérd! Charge with 
every horge |" e 

Lord Grey bowed low to the dake {n reply, 
drew his sword, and, after trotting down the 
lines, eventually placed himself at ‘the head of 
his leading troop. 

“Charge!” cried his lordship, as the whole 
wing launched forward on the enemy, but no 
cheering shout, as in Sir Arthur's case, answered 
the order. 

Onward they went, nearly a-thousand horse, 
in splendid style, rushing full tilt on the Black 
Watch, who stood like lines of granite statues 
on the elope of the hill. 

On like a hurticane, shaking the earth, came 
Monmouth’s left wing, till within range of their 
antagonists, : 

Then, as tf by magic, the first Ine of the 
Watch dropped on their knees, and, quicker than 
thought, a very eheet of flame leaped from thetr 
ranks, and every musket in the regiment poured 
out its deadly load. 

Down thundering came rider and horse, like 


hailstones on a winter night, breaching the| 


ranks with fearful gaps, and shaking the cloud 
of cavairy to its vary contre. 

Bewildered and staggcred by this unexpected 
volley, each horseman drew his rein, and, for an 
instant, there was a doubt, an indecision. 

No leader's cheering voice cried, “Close up, 
and charge |” but a wild shout from the enemy 
filled up the moment's hesitation, as, with a 
clatter of steel, Dacre's Horse rnshed like an iron 
tempest on the rebels’ flank. 

The reaotion was sudden and startling. 

The clash of swords, the ring of ramrods, with 
the close roar of musketry, mingling with the 
ueigh and snort of dying horees, made a fearful 
disoord, 

Bursting out of the deadly mele, with die- 
tended eyes and livid cheeks, uttering cries of 
fright and fear, oame Lord Grey, looking the 
very incarnation of terror and despair. 

Through the midst of the angry combatants, 
over the dying and the dead, past the levelled 
muskets of the Black Watch, in front of his own 
infantry, and between the lineg of either army, 
on ficd the coward ! 

“Fly! fly! The day's against us! All is 
lost 1" shouted Lord Grey, as he rode through the 
battery of field guns, and tore Monmouth 
and his brigade of pikemen, followed by a few 
files of horse and o score or two of craven 
infantry. 

_ Sir Arthur and his victorious horse had only 
time to rein in their steeds, to let the dastard 
ruck pass by, while Monmouth gazed in speech- 
Jess consternation on his recreant gencraL 

The situation, however, was too critical to 
admit of delay. 

Ordering Sir Arthur to take command of the 
left wing, and the victorious horse to re-form on 
his r.ght, Monmouth hastened to check the panic 
among his infantry. 

By this time the batile began to rage with 
obstinate fury. 

Pressed by the lack Watch in front, and by 
Dacre’s dragoons on the flank, Sir Arthur had 
much to do to maint)" ! ’s gyround, 





Secing this, Monmouth moved up his infant: 
to support his left, upon which Charchill 
extended his front, and in a few minutes the 
battle became general. 

While this was taking place, Faversham was 
actively employed in re-forming as many of the 
fugitives as could be stopped. 

These, with as much expedition as possible, 
he led back to their former ground, an: to give 
them greater confidence, for a time took the 
command of them in person. 

To meet this unexpected accession of numbers, 
Monmouth was compelled to divide his small 
foroe of fusileers. 

In doing this, he necessarily weakened his 


left, which he had just before strengthened. 


Frversham seeing this, ordered Charchill to 
charge, when, placing himself at the head of his 
own regiment, the youthful colonel led his 
veterans to the attack. 

Inspired by a mastering devotion to their 
leader, Monmouth’s badly armed, half-drilled 
rastics met their enemies like heroes, and died 
where they stood, fighting like wolves. 

Probably no trained soldiers in Europe could 
have met the shock of that charge, and stood 
unbroken, but those who fought and died for 
Monmouth. 

Again and again did Churchill lead on his 
forest of bayonets, and again and again, like 
waves of the sea, his checked, but not beaten 
files rolled back in sullen rage. 

From end to end of the bloody and encam- 
bered field every man, on either side, who could 
wield a sword or hold a gun was en; |, While 
those in the front ranks were contending hilt to 
hilt and point to point. 

For three weary hours the battle raged in this 
manner with unabated fury. = 

In vain did Faversham attempt to gain a foot 
of vantage; the rebels stood their ground, like 
walls of granite. 

For the last hour the Duke of Monmouth had 
ridden slowly up and Jown the field, in the rear 
of his army, as if burie in gloomy reficctions. 

From ‘this state of lonely musing he was 
abruptly roused by Sir Arthur Kingsley gallop- 
ing up to his side. 

“Do you oome to tell me, Sir Arthur, that all 
fs lost?” asked Motmouth, sharply, as the old 
baronet wiped his bloody face and gasped for 


“No, my liege, no! Mow is the time, when 
the battle pants, to show yourself snd head the 
final charge. One push now, and victory is 
certain !" 

At that moment a wild shout and a close 
Tattle of musketry caused both duke and baronet 
to turn quickly in their saddics, 

By a united charge of harve and foot the 
enemy had broken the ranks of Monmouth’s 
regiment of pikes, and the scattered troope were 
flying in all directions. 

Without further parley, Sir Arthur galloped 
back to his post, while through the breach made 
by the flying pikemen the enemy poured in like 
@ flood. 


Now began a struggle that more 
deserves the term of slaughter than battle, 

Monmouth saw the threatening ruig, but, 
instead of trying to stem the tide by his pre- 
sence, drove his spurs into his borse’s flank and 
fied, a solitary fugitive, from the field. 

At this moment Churchill charged with all his 
troops, and the rebels, now attacked on both 
flanks and in front, gave way, faltered, and fell 
back in hopeless disorder. 

In vain Sir Arthur attempted to cover the 
broken infantry ; his men were scattered by the 
in-rush of the Black Watch, and the whole field 
was a ecene of irrctrievable confusion. 

Arthur seemed to bear a charmed life ; though 
carrying his standard into the heart of the 
enemy's lines, and engaged in constant fight, he 
had yet escaped unwounded. 

Scorning to fly, though every hope of victory 
was gone, he cut his way through n body of 
infantry, with the intention of joining Stanley, 
who, with a few troopers, was striving to reach 
him. 

“Stay, rebel! and, if you would not be 
branded with the name of coward, turn, traitor, 





and deliver that flag to me!” 
This command was shouted by a bare-headed 
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horseman, as he galloped through a tos 4 
Churchill's infantry, to reach the retiring ¢;. 
of Arthur Kingsley. 

The dauntless Arthur wheeled his ho: 
denly round, as the insolent words of the 
fell on his ear, and, resting the flagstaff cn 
boot, awaited with a deep frown the approactiry 
horseman. 

“Rebel and traitor, surrender that flac t 
me !” continued the speaker, as he rode withins 
yard of Arthur's saddle. 

For about a minute the standard-bearer sz. 
veyed his antagonist with a look of silent sccm, 
while his eye took in all the points of his drs 
and bearing. 

By the gold lace, gilt cuirass, and sole 
housings of his charger, he would have kacwn 
the speaker to be an officer of rank, even had be 
not been previously assured of the fact, 

“Colonel Dacre must be a fool, if he thinkss 
gentleman would so easily part with a trust be 
values dearer than his life!” replied Ariz, 
scornfully. 

“Then, by heaven, I will have both!" ex 
olaimed Colonel Dacre, raising his sword. 

“Come and take them, then,” replied Kings 
ley, with a jaugh. 

A moment later, and the weapons of the two 
men flashed fire, like struck flint, as they closed 
in mortal encounter. 

Sir Arthur Kingsley and Sir Bdwart Stanley, 
who, from opposite parts of the field had seca 
the standard rising and falling, as its guardis: 
was besst and hemmed in by foos, stra: 
hard to reach and succour its gallant defend. 

“Stand back, Sir Edward—retum to por 
ranks! This is a combat to the death, and, Lre 
or die, the lad shall fight it out!" 

The baronet spoke authoritatively, as Hanley 
was about to rush to his friend's assistance, 24 
Norman and the warrener started out of te 
knot of horsemen—Sir Arthur's own tenans- 
who etfll devotedly followed him. 

“ Let us lose everything, Sir Edward, bet oz 
honour!" 

While this brief conversation wns taking pls, 
only a few hundred feet from the combstar, 
the several members of the group were blip! 
to defend themselves from rushing parties of te 
enemy, bodies of whom, mixed up with fightizr 
rebels, covered the field as far as the eye oc: 
reach. 

“ By heavett, he will have tt!” eried Staley. 
greatly excited, as he mtently watched the pr 
gress of the duel. “See, he has grape tte 
staff! Arthur's strength is failing. I mus — 

And striking his horse’a fianks, the steed 
the young enthusiastic half reared in its attempt! 
to answer the spur. 












“Stand!” cried the baronet, authoritative, 
ashe with an irun hand Stanley's 
and forced the horse to quiet obedience. 


“Look! a Kingsley oan fight ae well as de? 

And, with a grim exile, the baronet poiat! 
to the combatants. 

After much finesse, and many wheelings wi 
curvettings of his charger, Colonel Dacre xe 
seased himself of the end of the coloer maf. 

Bound and round went the contending bos 
men, Dacre exerting all his strength to dre 
the spear-head of the standard into Arther! 
body, while Arthar tugged and strained tof 
the staff from the colonel’s grasp. 

Thus tugging and straining for the contested 
trophy, the two men thrust and hewed st cy 
other with the spleen of revengefal fer 
while the panting horses galloped round i" 
rapid circles, or, rising on their haunches sr 
out defiantly. For nearly half an hoor hed tt 
desperate struggle continued. 

Both combetants wero bathed in area, and 
drew their breath with gasps, show:ng how 2° 
the end was come to one or both. ef 

Finding all his efforts vain to wrench te a 
from the colonel’s hand, or reach bis *2? 
through his burnished cuirass, Arthur ase 
down his sword with the force of an axe ¥'" 

a foot of Dacre’s hand. 

The jar of the stroke, that cut throng! we 
and steel, relaxed the colonel’s grep. 0° 
ecvered staff fell from his open finer. pall 

‘At the same instant his body me ied ball 
the saddle, as his charger reared with s pier 
neigh, 
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Before Dacre could recover his seat to deal 
his deadly stroke, Arthur gave a lunge in carté 
from the shoulder, and transfixed his adversary’s 

gush of froth and 


A momentary 
a beavy crash, the body fell to 


blood, and, with 
the earth, 

At the fall of the colonel, a group of Royalists, 
who had been watching the fight for the stand- 
ard, sprang forward with the intention of cap- 
turing the victor. 

Sir Arthur and Stanley, however, seized his 
bridle, and while Norman and his comrades 
charged the Royalists, and covered their retreat, 
the baronet and Sir Edward forced Arthur from 
ts Mesias ot Sedgemoor, the field of death 

rain. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE FLIGHT FROM THE FIELD, 
THe Battle of Sedgemoor had been fought and 
In four short hours the dream of a life had 


been sunk in utter and irretrieveble ruim. 
Fifteen hundred devoted partianas of the 


dreamer lay stark and dead ameng the gedges of ' 


that fatal plain. 

Of the maimed and wougded no reeerd was 
ever made, nor of thoee, innoeem as well as 
guilty, who subsequently suffgved death at the 
bands of military vengeanes, and mis-called 
Justice. 

From Exeter to Bristol, for fifty mfles north, 
east, south, and west, every cage aad n was 
glutted with hapless rebels, waiting the fearful 
advent of the execrable Jeffreys. 

Of Faversham’s loss in killed and wounded we 


have no certain knowledge, yet, from the obeti- | 7 


nacy with which the battle was contested, and 
the numbers who fell in the opening panic, the 
royal list of dead could have been but little 
short of that of the rebels. 

To the procrastination of Monmouth in the 
first instance, and the unparellcled cowardice 


of Lord Grey in the second, may be attributed | 


this signal overthrow. 

It was almost five o'clock in the evening 

before the baronet, his nephew, Si Edward 

ley, and ome five or six troopers, could 
cat their way through the different bodies of the 
fa aud emerge from the blood-stained 
eld. 

, When fairly on the high road, and Leyond the 
sight of the scene of battle, Sir Avthur checked 
his horse, sheathed his sword, and, exhausted 
with the fatigues of the day, cleared with a 
trembling hand the congealed blood from his 


eyes. 

Arthur, at the same time, furled his dearly- 
Teacued trophy, while Stanley offered the old 
baronet his untouched flaak of wine. 

es Be Edward, no ; re ave no time to 

e body yet. e are fugitives, and 
must hence at once,” Sir Arthur said, putting 
back the untasted flask. 
. “We must give our horses a moment's breath- 
ing, uncle.” 

“And, while we halt, let us decide on our 
future measures,” added Stanley. 

“How many of you are there?” asked the 
baronet, looking round, “ What, only four! 

That, then, is poor Norman down!” he added, 
with a heavy sigh,.as he counted his remaining 
followers. 

“Only down to tighten his girth, Sir Arthur. 
Thope there's enough of him left for another 
day,” exclaimed the well-known voice of the 
gamekeeper, as he mounted to his saddle. 

“It's a weight off my heart to hear thy voice 
‘gain, my faithful servant, But now, then, to 
think of safety. In an hour Faversham will 
send out his horse in pursuit.” 

“So soon, Sir Arthur?” asked Stanley. 
“Surely his cattle will be too blown for suc 
service 1” 

“You forget he has the king’s mandate, and 
will press every beast he can lay his hands on.” 

“Thad forgotten that.” 

“T propose we hasten to Bristol, charter one 
of ty friend's, Mynbecr Winter's, ships, and, 

ig Alice with us, put to sea, and make for 
the Hague.” 


“The wisest course we can adopt. At a steady ! 
the city by the 


A slack rein and a steady 
And, starting off at a round trot, the party 


pace, our horses will take us to 
morning.” 

“So be it then, 
gallop. Forward !” 


were soon beyond both sight and sound. 


After an hour's halt for refreshment at a farm 
house, and to bait their weary horses, the party 


was again in the saddle by midnight. 


galloped across a narrow strip of heath. 


in a musing tone. 
“More than half, Ned,” said Arthur. 


the air. 
“It was, and in advance of us, too.” 
And Stan! 
like an arrow from a bew, 
by Arthur and the others. 
“ 
Cat 
from his saddle and drawing his sword. 


ingene werd of Chancery.” 
As Gui 


house. 


I'll see if I cannot recognise the 
; Stand, there, or I'll slay the first who moves |” 
“Draw, mcp, and beat them back! 
you have the warrant of the king.” 





his men, and covered Alice and her supporters. 


“Stand from my path—I will be satisfied !” 
exclaimed Arthur, thrusting aside Guiseppe and 


hastening to the side of the fainting maiden. 


“ My God, it is Alice! Uncle—Sir Arthur—it 


is Alice !” 
And, hurling 

caught the insensible form in his arms. 
“Take her away! cut him down! 


rushing on Arthur, 
traitors. Death to—" 


A , a half-attered groan,-as Arthur's 
| pleted his chest, and the treacherous 


sword 


Italian Feil to the earth dead. 


Stantey, Norman, and the warrener made 
short work of three more, while the rest were 
Gisermed and at the mercy of the baronet and 


the other, 
| A few moments in the arms of her father soon 
restored Alice to consciousness, and the sight of 
her lover, as he bent anxiously over her, assured 
‘her of his safety and completed her happiness. 
In a few words whe apprised them of the 
treachery of Guiseppe, of her attempt to eacape, 
and Maud’s danger. 

Time was too precious to be wasted in needless 
words, 

Betarning to the house, the waiting-maid was 
; with eome difficulty roused from her unnatural 
sleep, and two of the Italian's horses being sad- 
dled, Alice and her maid were mounted. 

With Arthur at the bridle of the one, and 
Norman at the side of the other, the fugitives 
once more took the road, and through the now 
moonless night held on their rapid way. 

By early marning the exhausted party reached 
Bristol, and found Mynheer Winter just on the 
point of embarking for Holland. 

Hasty accommodation was made for the fugi- 
tives, and before noon the good ship “ Janson” 
was running before a favourable breeze down the 
Bristol channel. 


Two days after, whea off Penzance, a lugger 
for St. Malo ran under their stern, and when the 
vessels flew apart on opposite tacks the company 
on the deck of the “Janson” could look down 
on that of the lugger. 

“ Did you see that tall, pale gentleman in the 
cloak, Arthur, who looked up at us, and then 
hurried below ?” asked Alice, as the party leant 
over the bulwarks noting the fast receding 
smuggler. 





“ We must have covered half the distance by 
this time, Sir Arthur,” observed Stanley, as they 


“IT should think we have,” replied the baronet, 
“ I 


know the road well. Hark! was that a woman's 
voice?” he asked, as a faint shriek sounded on 


» spurring his horse, darted off 
fallowed in hot haste 


Heaven, it ie a woman beset by reffians! 
them to pieces!” cried Arthur, sppinging 


“Stand back { we are on the king’s business, 
and hold his sign manual; and the lady is ap 


uiseppe spoke he drew bis eword, and 
tried to cover ého fainting form of Alige, which 
| two of his oreatures were bearing back to the 


“ Liar! your name is Guiseppe, the aatrelo- 
ger's familiar. I know you well, and, by Heaven, 
ly tool! 
Draw! 


' And the Italian placed himself at the head of 


qne af the men to the earth, he 


T c On your 
lives, I oommand:!” cried the infuriated Italian, 
“They are rebels and 


“Yes, dearest, we all saw, and most of us 
| recognised him,” replied Arthur, glancing at his 
uncle and Stanley. 

“ Knew him, did you? Then who was he? 
Not—not—oh, not-——” 

“No, dear Alice, it was not him,” replied 
Arthur, tenderly ; then, turning to the baronet, 
he added, “ Uncle, Alice wants to know who the 
tall, pale stranger was?” 

A dark shadow passed for an instant over the 
brave old soldier's face, as rising from the ship’s 
rail be said, pointing to the distant lugger, 

“bat man, who might have covered his life 
with honour, or lost it in glory, but is only now 
striving to prolong a despicable existence by 
flight end obsourity—that man is the infamous 
coward, Lord Greg!” 

“That—that mam, the confident and boasting 

Pe” 

“ Aye, Alige; and as he has d from our 
eyes like a dreara, yogy he and his name for ever 

from the sight and memory of man !" 

“ Amen !” responded Stanley, devoutly. 

Leaving the gallant Sir Arthur and his party 
to pursue their voyage to Holland, beset by war 
ships and a thousand dangers, we must once 
more return for a moment to the neighbourhood 
of Sedgemoor. 

ring for the present all other characters 
and rests, we must follow the sad, but brief 
career of @ more illustrious fugitive, the offspring 
of a monarch, and the grandson of a martyred 


After Mepmouth had turned his horse’s head, 
and galloped go madly from the field, a sudden 
senso of shame, duty, or remorse, caused him 
suddenly to drew rein. 

The spot where he had so abruptly halted was 
a long ridge of rising ground that formed the 
extreme boundgry of the moor on the south. 

Here the noise of battle came to his ear like a 
far-off hum—a confused din, mellowed by dis- 
tance almost into harmony, but through which 
random shots or trumpet notes occasionally 
pierced like an intrusion. 

Turning in his saddle, Monmouth surveyed the 
scene he had just left with a gloomy brow. 

Far as the eye could reach, the distant fields 
seemed covered with pigmy forms of life, some 
in flight, others in pureuit, mounted troopers, 
riderless horses, struggling greups, companies, 
and single items of life, but all in motion. 

“Too late | itis too late I muttered the soli- 
tary horseman, as if in answer to his own 
thoughts, as he saw a body of his followers 
broken up by the Highland regiment, and scat- 
tered into useless fragmenta. 

If Monmouth had thought of returning to the 
field, rallying his followers, and making another 
struggle to regain the day, this ruin of the last 
body of his troops was decisive. 

With an impatient geature of his hand, he 
turned in his saddle, and with whip and s 
goaded his charger to madness, when, with a 
bound, the tortured animal flashed by and dis- 
appeared like a meteor. 


CHAPTER XXVUL 
THE BOYAL FUGITIVE, 


Hour after hour, the unhappy fugitive, on his 
white charger, now soiled with blood and slime, 
like Death on the Pale Horse, tore through the 
silent country. 

One vague, pervading thoyght, aud but one, 
held ssion of Monmouth’s tortured mind— 
a wish to place measurcless leagues between him 
and the kingdom he had played so desperately 
to win, 

To realise this paramount desire, he strove to 
reach the nearest coast, whence means of flight 
over the seas might be obtaincd. 

With this thought ever beating in his troubled 
brain, he kept on, through brake and briar, over 
field and fence, through wood and lane, trust- 
ing to make Lyme Regis, on the coast of 
Dorset. 

Down went the sun, and up Tose the moon, 
making the night day ; yet, still alone, and over 
the face of the silent earth, tore on the tortured 
steed and its hapless rider, 

All unconscious of the working nostrils, of 
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“ THE GALLANT STEED DROPPED ON ITS KNEES, THEN ROLLED OVER ON ITS SIDE,” 


the heaving flanks, or the sobbing gasps of his 
noble steed, Monmouth still plied the whip and 


spur. 

Suddenly the distant chime of a village bell 
fell on his ear. 

Without counting the beats, Monmouth knew 
instinctively it was the hour of midnight, 

The last stroke was echoing through the still 
night like a sob of nature, when the charger, 
that had been reeling for the last few minutes, 
suddenly dropped on its knees. 

Monmouth had just time to disengage his foot 
from the stirrup, when the horse rolled over on 
its side, and with a sigh that shot the blood 
from ite nostrils, stretched out its fore-legs, and 
expired. 

Disengaging himself from his dead steed, 
Monmouth rose trembling to his feet. 

For some seconds he could scarcely realise his 
situation. 

One glance at his motionless horse told him 
that he would never again come to his voice, or 
bear him, like the fleet wind, on his back. 

His tried fricnd, bis faithfal war-horse, lay 
dead and stiffening at his feet. 

Monmouth looked round him for some house, 
some place of rest, of help, of shelter. 

He was alone in its fullest sense of desolation. 

A wide, open common, without tree or shrub, 
extended far away on every side, without a sign 
of life or human habitation. 

With a shaking hand he wiped his clammy 
brow, as the full wretchedness of his situation 
burst upon him. 

Not till this moment did he become conscious 
of his own physical wants ; he had been thirteen 
hours in the saddle, and since early morning, 
ucither food or drink had passed his lips. 

While riding, and buoyed up with the hope 
of eacape, he had felt no want, but now fatigue 
and ily exhaustion fell on him like a fit, and 
his knees bent under him. 

It was not that the dews of night fell on his 
delicate skin, for Monmouth was a soldier, and 





bea passed many a night on the untented 
eld. 

But it was the deprcasion of the mind, acting 
on the worn-out frame, that produced the quick 
revulsion. 

He felt that in losing his horse he had lost his 
only means of escape, and that long ere this, he 
was a proscribed traitor. 

A price set on his head, and at the mercy of 
every hind who might dare to stop him. 

Too weary and faint to walk, and ignorant 
alike of the country or locality, the unhappy 
duke seated himself on the damp by his 
horse, and resting his arms and head on 
the dead charger’s shoulders, endeavoured to 
think, 

Grief, fatigue, and silence, however, combined 
to lull the forlorn Monmouth into and 
despite his hunger and anxiety, he slept. 

How different was the hard couch of the pre- 
sent to the stately bed and hopeful slumbers of 
the night before ! 

The sun was rising like a red globe of fire, 
over the distant hills, when the duke woke 
from a painful dream, with a start of fear. 

His limbs were cramped, his clothes wet with 
the heavy dew, and a cold shiver ran through his 
torpid frame. 

nowing how necessary concealment was, and 

et dreading to expose himself to observation, 

Monmouth Tose with canealy from his hard 

seat, and after a few painful efforts at walking, 
slowly proceeded on his way. 

Though the distance hardly exceeded a mile, 
it took him nearly two hours to reach the 
southern boundary of the common where he had 
slept. 

In a sequestered lane, where he was endea- 
vouring to cut a stick to help his tottering steps, 
he suddenty heard the voice of a milkmaid, as, 
with her pail on her head, she approached sing- 
ing some rural ditty. 

Almost famishing for food and drink, Mon- 
mouth rashly started from the hedge, and begged 
in pity'’s name for a draught of milk. 


Terrified by the a) ition of a nobleman in 
rich costume with his etar and diamonds flssh- 
ing in the sun, starting from the overhanging 
boughs, the girl uttered a ing shriek, 
and finging down her pail, till screaming 
up the lane. 

Feuch was Monmouth’s necessity, that he would 
have flung himself on the ground and lapped 0p 
the milk that was ranning into the ruta, but that 
the girl’s continued cries alarmed him. 


Fear for s moment gave strength to his limbs, 
and the dread of arrest nerved to fresh exer 
tion. 


Springing up the bank, he crossed an sdjoin- 
ing field like # hunted hare, and vearoel dr 
breath till he had buried himeelf in an adjacent 
wood. 

From this retreat, hunger and the hope of 
bettering his forlorn condition foreed him, it 
noon, to emerge; and, after much delay he 
length reached a ficld where he espied a 
cutting a hedge. 

Thee was something honest, though dal for 
stolid dn the man's face, and Monmouth reso! 
to trust him. 

“Good day, my honest fellow,” begaD the 
duke, approaching the man suddenly. 

“Halloa! Well, I'll be dashed! An a 
thee ?” replied the man, with distended a hie 
he mechanically took off his hat, and pall 
head down by the forelock, making » groves”? 
bow. ‘ 

“T am a stranger here, What county # 
this f” Dorsetsheet 
“Tt arn't no county, rir, this bees Do 
and yander’s the bounds o’ Zoomerzet. of the 

And he pointed in the direction 
i How far ia Bridgewater from here 

“ How far is igewater from 

“T never was there, zir; but I've beard 
missus say, and she cooms from a placet! ey 
Zedgemoor.” 

‘Monmouth started at the name, and looked 
suspiciously at the man, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 164.) 
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“THE PRINCE TURNED PALE AS HE HEARD THE INTERPRETATION OF THE LETTER” 


THE KING’S JESTER; 
or, 


THE FORTUNES OF REGINALD RABY. 
A Story of the First Lord Mayor's Day. 
By the Author of “Runaway Ros,” “Tom LESTER'S 
Lraacr,” &o, 
— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WHAT BECAME OF ALICE, 


HE morning dawned upon a heep of 
} blackened ruins, over which a 
lurid cloud hung, marking the 
spot where long had stood the 
| ancestral mansion of the old 
d | family of Fynes, 
WS"! The domestics had found shel- 
ter with their relatives in the city and the 
villages beyond, or betaken them to Crosb: 
Hall, where the alarming intelligence whic 
they conveyed filled the good knight with grief 
and dismay. 

He had already determined to demand justice 
of the regent, and the disappearance of his 
beloved child strengthened his resolve. 

No tidings concerning her having reached 
him during the morning (which in the twelfth 
century was considered by the upper classes, as 
well as by everybody else, to terminate at noon), 
he mounted a horse, and rode to the Tower. 

The regent, he was informed by an officer, 
was engaged in an inquiry concerning the dis- 
turbances of the preceding night ; and he had to 
put a strong curb upon his impatience whilst he 
paced in a restless and excited manner the ante- 
room to the regent’s reception chamber. 

The lord mayor, the sheriffs and two or three 
of the senior aldermen at length passed out, 
with ve and perturbed countenances, and 
Sir Walter Crosby was ushered into the regent’s 

ce, 

“You are most welcome, Sir Walter,” said 
William Longchamps, with an air of dignity. 
“T congratulate you upon your brave and suc- 











cessful defence of your mansion, though I regret 
the necessity that called for it.” 

“My lord,” said Sir Walter Crosby, “the 
circumstances of that necessity demand some- 
thing more than an expression of regret, how- 
ever courteous may be its terms, and however 
sincere the feelings that prompt it.” 

“T shall be glad to hear whatever you have to 
say about them,” observed the regent. 

“ My lord,” continued Sir Walter, “there are 
grave circumstances in connection with the oc- 
eurrences of last night which demand inquiry, 
and which have prompted me to apply to your 
lordship for justice. e attack was made with 
the ery of ‘Down with the enemies of Prince 
John 7 and ‘that alone would argue the compli- 
city of an illustrious personage.” 

“That should not be assumed hastily,” Sir 
Walter, “observed the regent,” with a depre- 
catory movement of the hand. 

“Hear me out, my lord,”: continued the 
knight. “ The leader of the attack was a foreign 
soldier, whose followers have been for some 
time idling and wassailing in the taverns of the 
city, and were last night mingled with the 
thieves and cut-throats by whom the peace of 
the king's lieges was disturbed. Their leader 
was but yesterday within the walls of Baynard's 
Castle, shortly after an altercation that took 
place at Crosby Hall between the prince and 
my young friend, Master Reginald Raby, who 
was arrested last night, and is now a prisoner in 
this fortress.” 

“You were not a witness of that altercation, 
I presume?” said William Longchamps, who 
had listened to the knight's statement with an 
air of interest. 

“No,” replied Sir Walter, “but I heard the 

tticulars from the lips of my daughter and 

aster Raby immediately afterwaxis, His 
highness dared to insult my daughter, and the 
youth struck him, The prince left Crosby Hall, 
vowing revenge for the blow, and for my 
daughter's rejection of his dishonourable pro- 
posal, and the arrest of young Raby and the 





attack upon my house took Pisce a few hours 
afte: What else can I infer therefrom 
than the complicity of the prince in the attack ?” 

“The circumstances certainly afford some 
colour to such a conclusion,” observed the 

ent. 

“But that is not all, my lord,” resumed Sir 
Walter. “ After the dispersion of the mob be- 
fore Crosby Hall, some of the rioters betook 
them to Fynes’ House, to which my daughter 
and the women of my household had been re- 
moved, and there enacted the crimes which they 
had been prevented from perpetrating in Bishops- 
gate, Fynes’ House is now a heap of blackened 
ruins, and my daughter has disappeared. 

“Ab!” ejaculated the regent, with an air of 
surprise. “Of that I was unaware ; but calm 
yourself, Sir Walter. I will institute an imme- 
diate inquiry, and you may rest assured that you 
will receive the completest justice.” 

“Twill believe you, my lord,” returned the 
knight. “Be the man who wrongs my daughter 
who he may, he must not escape unpunished, if 
I have to draw the sword myself to exccute 
justice upon him.” 

“ Promise me that you will not move further 
in the matter without communicating with me, 
and your daughter shall be restored to you be- 
fore sunset,” said the regent, after a moment’s 
pause, 

“T promise!” returned Sir Walter. “I have 
shown, my lord, that I rely upon you for justice, 
by coming here.” 

“That is well,” said the regent, with a com- 
placent smile. “Continue to do s0, and you 
shall have nothing to complain of.” 

The knight bowed, and retired from the pre- 
sence of the great man, who immediately tinkled 
a small silver bell that stood upon a table by his 
side, 

“Desire John, the friar, to attend me,” he 
said to the page, who responded to the summons, 

The curtain was raised in a few minutes, and 
a little corpulent man, with a shaven crown, and 
@ round, ruddy complexioned countenance, re- 
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plete with good humour, and indicative of in- 
timate acquaintance with the wine-cup, stood 
before it in the black serge gown of a friar. 

“You are on good terms, I think, with the 
household of his highness Prince John of Anjou?" 
said the regent. 

“There is not at Baynard’s Castle one, from 
the cook to the turnspit, but has ever a hearty 
welcome for Friar John, may it please your lord- 
ship,” replied the friar. 

“Hie you there, then,” said the regent, “and, 
while gossiping about last night's riot and the 
arrest of young Raby for striking the prince, 
glean from the servants whether a maiden, fair 
and of gentle seeming, was last night or this 
morning brought into the castle. You will learn 
how and by whom, and then return here with all 

” 


“Has your lordship any further commands?” 
inquired the friar. 

“No,” replied the regent ; “away with you, 
and be careful how you indulge in the prince's 
wine.” 

The friar made @ low reverence, and backed 
out of the regent’s presence. 


In a few minutes ‘he had quitted the Tower, 


and was on his way to Baynard’s Castle. 

“Paz vobisoum!” said he, responding to the 
reverential salutation of the wander, as he passed 
under the frowning arch of the gateway of 
Prince John's abode, which, like the Tower, was 
both a fortress and a palace. 

Crossing a spacious courtyard, he entered the 
domestic offices by a narrow door, and proceeded 
towards the kitchen, from which a savoury smell 
was wafted to his olfactory organs. 

“Peace be with all hero!” said he, as he 
entered the kitchen, where a score of servants of 
both sexes were gossiping round a table on 
which stood several tankards and horn-cups of 
ale. ‘“ What, has Simon tapped a fresh barrel of 
the October brewing?” he added, nodding his 


acknowledgments of the bows and curtsies with’; 


which he was received, 
better than the last.” 

“Try it, Friar John,” rejoined the cellarer, 
handing him a horn. “The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, they say ; and that of ale 
must be in the drinking.” 

The friar raised the cup to his lips, but imme- 
dietcly set it down again. 

“I cannot taste alc fairly without a bite of 
something with it," said he. “If Joan has a 
crust at hand now—” 

Before he could complete the sentence the 
half of a venison pasty was placed before him, 
end he settled himself comfortably at the 
table. 

“Joan,” said he, smacking his lips, when he 
had tranaferred to his mouth a choice morsel of 
cenison, and followed it with a piece of the 
vrast, “you should be cook to his holimess the 
Pope. I vow this pasty is the best I ever 
tastedd And your ale, Simon,” he added, as he 
emptied the horn at a draught, “has got the 
true flavour of the barley malt, though it is not 
at the first draught that one gets the full flavour 
of the liquor.” 

Simon took the hint, and replenished the 
friar's horn, pouring the ale slowly to give it a 
fall white head. i 

“It is splendid, Simon!” said the friar, after 
the second draught. “There is not better in 
the cellars of the regent, or of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” 

“That is a high compliment, Friar John,” 
observed the cook. “Your order love good ale, 
it is said.” 

“TI remember me of a foolish song to that 
effect, but such vanities trouble me but little,” 
said the friar, as he set down the empty cup 
with a sigh. “I will say this, however, that 
there are worse things than a humming horn of 

le.” 
“Take another, Friar John,” said Simon, re- 
filling the friar's cup, “And now tell us the 
news.” 

“Well, I suppose it is like carrying winc to 
Gaseony to bring court news to Maynard's 
Castle,” said the friar; “but the truth is, that 
there is nothing talked of but yesterday's affair 
at Crosby Hall, and the young lady it arose 
about.” 

“Bo it was about a lady, eh?” said Simon. 


“TI warrant me it is 


“You sly dog !” rejoined the friar, administer- 
ing to the cellarer a dig in the ribs with his 
extended finger, and smiling knowingly. “As 
if you did not know all about it.” 

“Do you know all about it, Friar John ?” in- 
quired a young groom, pressing forward. 

“Don’t I know that the young lady is 
yonder?” returned the friar, nodding his head 
in the direction of the state apartments. 

“You know that?” exclaimed the groom, 
staring open-mouthed at the friar. “Why, how 
can that have got wind when—” 

He paused suddenly, as the consciousness of 
his indiscretion dawned upon his mind, and 
dropped back to his former place. 

Thefriar laughed at his confusion as he rose 
from the table. 

“Well, I must go,” said he. ‘Bless you all, 
my children !” and, slapping Simon on the back, 
and chucking the prettiest of the women under 
the chin, he waddled into the courtyard, and re- 





traced his steps to the Tower. 
CHAPTER XX. 
THE JESTER INTERPRETS A MYSTERIOUS 
: ‘MIBAIVE. 
Ar was not without a feeling of misgiving that 
Alice Croaby looked up, as her rescuers halted 


before an arched gateway in a battlemented wall, 
and saw towers and turrets dimly defined against 
the dark sky. 

“Where are we? What place is thisf” she 
said to the officer behind whom she was 
mounted. 

“That you will soon learn, mistress,” replied 
the officer, springing from his haree, and assist- 
ing her to dismount. 

The gate was opened at his summons by a 
soldier, and she was conducted across a court- 


yard, on the farther side of which her rescuer, 


tapped at a narrow door. 

was opened after a little delay, and an 
elderly woman appeared, who wore the garb of 
a domestic of a superior grade. 

“T commend this maiden to your care, Dame 
Ursula,” said the officer. “ You wil! receive in- 
structions from some one else before she has 
been long in the castle.” 

“Whose castle is this?” 
timidly. 

The officer disappeared, and Dame Ursula 
closed and fastened tho door befor she replied. 

“Don't you know that this is Baynard’s 
Castle?” she then said, regarding the maiden 
with an air of surprise. 

“ Baynard’s Castle!" echoed Alice, turning 
pale. “Then I am lost! Ob, pray allow me to 
leave. I would risk all the dangers of the 
streets rather than remain here.” 

“1 am sorry for you if any treachery has been 
practised towards you,” returned Dame Ursula, 
in a hesitativg manner, and with a look of 


inquired Alice, 





sympathy ; “but as for allowing you to leave, 
it is more than I dare do.” 

Alice trembled as she followed the old woman 
along a passage and up a flight of stairs, toa 
small chamber, which, from the winding of the 
stairs, seemed to be situated in one of the towers. 

“You will be safe enough here, and the room 
is as comfortable as any in the castle,” said 
Dame Ursula, holding up the lamp to enable her 
fair charge to survey the chamber, and then 
lighting a lamp that stood upon the dressiug- 
table, 


Alice gazed around her with a scared look, and 
then, as the old woman quitted the room, and 
she heard the door closed and fastencd upon the 
outside, she sank upon the bed, and burst into 
tears, 

When her overcharged heart had been re- 
lieved by @ copious flood of tears, she rose, and 
drawing aside the curtain that was drawn across 
@ narrow window, looked out upon the court- 
yard below. 

Not a light, not a sign of life was visible ; 
and she withdrew from the window with a sigh, 
and threw hersclf, without undressing, upon the 
bed. 

Though it was long before she fell asleep, her 
eyclids closed at last, and tired nature’s prime 
restorer fell upon her unawares. 

She was awakened by the unfastening of the 
door, anc the entrance of Dame Ursula, bearing 
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a tray, upon which were a silver-mounted hom- 
cup of ale, a small loaf, and a plate of ham ; for 
tea and coffee were unknown then, and for ages 
afterwards, and ale was the morning beverage 
of all classes. 

“What ! not astir yet ?"" said the old lady, in 
acheery tone, as she sat down the tray, and 
drew aside the curtain. ‘‘Why, the sun has 
been up this hour or more, and his highness has 
been hawking upon the moor.” 

Alice eat up, and looked perplexedly at Ursula, 
and then around the room ; and she heaveda 
heavy sigh as the events of the past night re- 
turned to her recollection. 

“Good Ursula,” said she, “I fear I have not 
been brought here with any good ee, OF my 
father, Sir Walter Crosby, would een ap- 

ised of my safety, and wovwld, ere tls, have 

een here,” 

© Of your safety |” said the old women, with a 
perplexed look. “You were in danger last night, 
then 7” 

“ Have you notheard of the sack and buming 
of Fynes’ Hovee by the wretches who attacked 
Crosby Hallf” returned Alice. ‘‘I was rescued 
front the rioters by the soldiers, who brought me 

ere.” 

Ursala still looked es if the gituation was nn- 
intelligible to her, as she amowed alowly towaris 
the door. 

“Could you not get a message 
my father?" said Alice, isploringly. 
would be well rewarded.” 

But Urevia only shook hex head, and left the 

chamber without speaking, again fastening the 
door. 
“His highness commands your immediate 
attendance,” said an offieer of Prince Jobn's 
household, whom she encountered immediately 
afterwards. 

The prince, who had just returned from 
hawking, was walkisg up and down s private 
apartment, on one of the tables of which the 
remains of a snbstantial breakfast stood. 

“In what chamber has the young lady who 
was brought to the castle last night been 
placed ?” said he, as Ursula entered, curtseying. 

“In the Arthur chamber, in the western 
tower, may it please your highness,” replied the 
old woman, 

The place of Alice’s confinement was so called 
because the walls were covered with tapestry, 
representing the valiant deeds of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table. ; 

“Tt is well,” returned the prince ; “give De 
the key.” 

Dame Ursula retired when she had placed the 
key in the hand of Prince John, who was about 
to proceed to the ohamber in which Alice was 
confined, when a flourish of trumpets before the 
castle gates arrested his attention. "i 

“ What means this fanfaronade ? he inquired, 
with an air of vexation, of a page who 
himself a few minutes afterwards. 

“ An envoy from the King of France has st 
rived, and caves a mane jate audience, my 
it please your highness,” the page replied. 

“Inform his envoyship that I will reccive him 
in an hour, and in the meantime desire Sir 
Richard Malvoisin to have the audience chamber 
prepared for his reception,” said the prines 
“yet stay !” he added, as the page bowed, en 
was about to withdraw. “Say that I will se 
him at once, and desire Sir Richard and all Mik 
officers to attend me, and do you and your fel- 
lows attend also.” sil 

The page withdrew, and Prince John pa ond 
the room with a clouded brow, until Sir Rich: 
Malvoisin entered to announce that all wis 
ready for the reception. . : 

Attended by all the officers of his establish- 
ment, by smart pages and flerce-looking halber- 
diers, John of Anjou entcred the _fndient 
chamber, and seated himself upon a ded 80 a 
velvet-cushioned chair of state, his 0! on it 
pages forming a group behind him, a 
halberdiers falling into line on either had. if 

“Let the envoy of our cousin of France be 
mitted,” said he. ¢ the 

Then the folding-doors at the bottom. Shae 
room were opened, and the envoy entered, ‘Jobo, 
ing lew as he advanced towards Prince “0 : 
before whom he knelt on one knee, preseuting 
sealed lctter. 


to 
“You 
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“ Rise, Sir Envoy,” said the prince, a8 he took 
the letter, which he immediately proceeded to 


Othe Frenchman rose, and stepped beckward to 
the bottom of the room, where he stood while 
the prince the communication with 
which he had come in hot haste from the court 
of Philip Augustus. 

In those days, when the art of writing was 
very little cultivated beyond the cloister, des- 
patches were remarkable for their brevity ; bat 
essaredty the epistle which the French envoy 
placed in the hands of John of Anjou wae one of 
the curtest, which the age produced. 

It consisted of two lines in French, which, 


missive without being able to comprehend its 

meaning. 

He plueked his beard, and contracted his 

brows, its purport appeared none the clearer. 
# ” said he, turming to the knight 

who, of all i pereants sas noes fn Die con: 

fidence, “w! do make of strange 
npanication ft! ae 


com) 

Fitzurse advanced to the side of the prince's 
chair, and took the letter, which he perused with 
every mark of perplexity upon his satarnine 
countenance. 

ae pascns all core nsion,” caid be, aftera 
vain effort to gather its meaning. “ Hismajesty 
might as well have written in Greek.” 

« Godfrey!" said the primee, after 
ancther froitloss attempt to elucidate the mys- 
Sy Seat ee venied ie those two lines of neatly 

itten French. “ Let us see if your wit can 
affer | any intelligible reading of his majesty’s 
missive, You are good at propoanding riddles, 
and should be good at guessing them.” 

The Jester stepped forward with alacrity, and 
received the igraphic puzzle of Philip 
Angustas from the hand of the prince. 

“lam the Daniel who is appealed to when 
the wise men fail,” said he, holding the letter 
first upsfde down, and then in the r man- 
ner, first -wittrin an inch of his nose, and then at 
arm's Jength, in a manner which provoked a 
titter, whilst its primary object was to gain time 
for the understanding of ite contents. 

_ “Oenee fooling, Godfrey,” said Prince John, 
Smpatientiy, “end tell me if your oracked brain 

enable yor to gness what my cousin of France 
means,” 

“# is the handwriting on the wall!” ex- 


claimed the Jester, in a tone of mock solemnity. | 


“Hear, O. Prince! the interpretation of a fool. 
‘Take care of. yourself * requires no explanation ; 
it is the first law of nature, and King Philip 
might have spared himself the trouble of writing 
those worda, and your highness the ter 
trouble of reading them. The kernel of fe nut 


kt loose’ can. only mean that your highncss’s 
Pyal tectioe: may. econ be expected in England.” 
petmee started and turned pate as he 
ee coemmeaas sates esa 
, he a 
countenance, to Fitzurse. Pe 

_ “What think you of Godfrey's interpreta- 
tion 7” said he. 

“That his majesty of France would not have 
Given your highness the warning withoat good 
Teason, en thee there could not be a stronger 
Teason one su, ” re: 
plea FI ipposed by Godfrey,’ 


“Approach, Sir Envoy,” said the prince, after 
Teflecting a few moments with knitted brows, 
“Tell my cousin of France that I greet him 
lovingly. and chall bear in remembrance his 

aly warning, for which I thank him with 
all my heart.” 

‘The envoy bowed low, and, the folding-doors 
being again thrown open, backed from the 
prince's presence. 
if “Attend me, Fitsurse,” said the prince, rising ; 
“and you, Malvoisin and Mortimer, also; for 
if we have got the right reading of Philip's 
Iysterious missive, I shall need your counsel.” 

They had fust reached the apartment which 
Joba had quitted, to give audience to the 
French envoy, when a page announced that the 
Bishop of Ely craved a private interview on a 
tmatter of an urgent nature, 
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“ Pest (" exclaimed the prince, frowning 
darkly ; “I cannot refuse to see the bishop, and 
yet I would fain take counsel first with you, my 
friends. What can be in the wind? Can Long- 
champs have also received an intimation of 
Richard's coming ?” 

“Your highness had better see him,” observed 
Fitzurse. “ Your faithful friends and counsellors 
will, in the meantime, consider the situation.” 

“ Be it so,” said the prince ; and, as the three 
knights withdrew, he rang the bell, and desired 
the page who answered the summons to bring 
the regent into his presence. 

Hf there was sman in England whom John 
of Anjou both hated and feared more than any 
other, it was William Longchamps ; yet he re- 
ceived him with a smooth countenance, and the 
atmost urbanity of manner. 

“Your highness,” said the bishop, proceediag 
at once to the object of his visit to the castle, 
“ig aware that grave breaches of the e"0C~ 
curred last night, both within and without the 
walls of the city.” 

“IT have heard so,” observed the prince. 

“Crosby Hall attacked, Fynes’ House sacked 
and burned, and the daughter of Sir Walter 
Crosby carried away,” continued the bishop. 
“In the course of the inquiry which it has been 
my duty to institute, it has come to my know- 
ledge that armed men—some of those German 
mercenaries who have for wome time been hang- 
ing about the city—were active in these out- 
rages, and that they rushed to the assault with a 
cry of ‘Down with the enemies of Prince 
John.'” 

“TI trast, my lord, that you do not impute 
complicity in those outrages to me?” said the 
prince, with reddening brow. 

“I ehall be happy to learm that your high- 
ness‘s name has been abused by the scoundrels,” 
returned the regent. “But I am farther in 
possession of evidence that the daughter of Sir 
‘Walter Orosby was brought to Baynard's Castle 
after her abduction, and is now a prisoner 
within theese walls.” 

The prince changed colour more than once as 
he heard this, and could not divine how Alice 
Crosby’s presence in the castle had become 
known ; but he knew that the regent was not a 
man to be played with, and he was impressed, 
besides, with the necessity of setting his house 
in order before the return of his royal brother. 
He resolved, therefore, to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity. 

“Not a prisoner, my lord,” said he. “You 
shall judge for yourself whether the facts will 
bear so harsh a construction.” 

He rang the bell, and the curtain was raised 
by a page. 

“ Desire Dame Ursula to bring hither Mistress 
Alice Crosby,” said he. 

At the same moment he recollected that the 
key of Alice's chamber was in his own posses- 
sion, and his brow reddened as he produced it. 

“Give her this,” he added; “it is the key 
which I received from her a while ago.” 

A faint smile Played over the regent's coun- 
tenance, but he refrained from making any 
verbal observation. 

Alice trembled as she found herself in the 
presence of Prince John, but that of the bishop 
reassured her. 

“I trust, fair lady,” said the prince, saluting 
her courteously, “that you have experienced no 
discomfort during your brief sojourn in Bay- 
nard’s Castle, beyond that arising from separa- 
tion from your father ?” 

“None, your highness,” she replied. 

“The truth,” observed Prince John, turning 
to the regent, “is, that the state of affairs at 
Crosby Hall was so uncertain when the young 
lady was rescued by one of my officers from the 
ruffians who abducted her from Fynes' House, 
that Baynard s Castle seemed the safest place to 
which she could be taken.” 

He then rang the bell, and desired a horse to 
be prepared for her, and an officer to escort her 
to Crosby Hall, 

“Now, my Lord of Ely, I hope you are 
satisfied,” said he. 

“Quite so,” returned the .egent, rising and 
advancing towards the trembling Alice. “ Come, 
Mistress Crosby, your good father is most anxious 
to be assured of your safety.” 





Bowing to the prince, who returned their 
salutations a8 courteously as if he had not been 
filled with mortification, Alice and the regent 
withdrew, and in a few minutes were in the 
saddle, 


CHAPTER XXL 
THE RETURN OF KING RICHARD. 


REGINALD RaBy had just risen from his hard 
couch one morning, when he was startled from 
the listlessness and heart-weariness which had 
come upon him during his captivity by the 
ringing of belis. . ‘ 

He approached the natrow window of his cell, 
and there he heard the joyous sounds more 
distinctly, and found that they proceeded, not 
enly from the neighbouring church of St. 
Magnus, bat from all the towers and spircs of 
the city, and were borne to his ears across the 
river from thoee ef St. Olave and St. Saviour. 

‘While he was wondering what these signs of 
rejoicing might mean, footsteps approached his 
cell, the door of which was opened by the 
gigantic warder, Gog. es 

“Now, young sir,” said the giant, “it it 
pleases you to walk out, you are free to take 
the air and to go where you list. 

« Free |” exelaimed Beginald, his eyes bright- 
ening at the word, and his step suddenly re- 
covering its former elasticity, of which captivity 
seemed to have deprived it. 

“J said free, didn’t If” said Gog. “His 
highness commemorates the return of his royal 
brother, King Richard, by pardoning all who 
have offended him.” i 4 

“King Riehard returned!” exclaimed Regi- 
nald, in a tone of mingled joy and surprise. 

“Didn't I say so 2” returned the giant, 

“Then that is what the bells are ringing for 1” 
said Reginald. 3 

“Of courscit is,” replied Gog, impatiently. 
“You must find this cell wonderfully comfort- 
able, I think, to finger here asking questions 
when you are told you are free.” : 

“] have done, my friend,” said Reginald. “I 
will trouble you to show me the way out, 
rae ed, and led the way to the poste 

Gog grant away postern- 
ita here our young hero once more breathed 
the air of freedom, and heard the grating of a 
prieon key for the last tite. 

He ran off immediately towards Bishopsgate, 
and, on reaching Crosby Hall, saw Puck stand- 
ing on the steps of the poreh, surveying the 
stream of people that moved continually in the 
direction of Gracecharch Btreet. _ ‘ 

The little fellow could searcely believe his 
eyes ; but, after gasing at Reginald for ammoment 
in mute eurprise and bewilderment, he sprang 
towards him, and, seising both his hands, raiecd 
them to his lips and kissed them. i : 

“My dear young master |" he exclaimed, with 
sparieling eyes, ‘‘Is it, indeed, you that I be- 
holdt” 

“Did you think it was my ghost, Puck 1" said 
the youth, laughing. “ How are the good knight 
and Mistress Alice?” 

“Well, Master Raby,” replied Puck. “But 
they are gone to see the show to which all the 
people you see are flocking—the reception of 
King Richard by the nobles and the citizens.” 

«J will go, too, then,” said Reginald. “So 
get your cap, Puck, and attend me; and as we 
go along you can tell me all the news.” 

The delighted page ran off for his cap, and 
presently came bounding into the street, witha 
brightness in his eyes and a colour on his checks 
such as had not been seen there since Reginald’s 


arrest. 

The bustle and the signs of rejoicing that were 
visible everywhere around them diverted their 
attention from the past so much, however, that 
Reginald cared to hear no more when he had 
been assured by his tiny page that Alice was 
well, that she was still unmarried, and that 
Prince John had not been again to Crosby 
Hall. ¢ 

The church bells rang merrily on every side, 
and flags and banners waved from the win- 
dows of the principal citizens, and tapestry hung 
out upon the balconies. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 191.) 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


—— 


Ne, XXVIL.—JOHN RUSSELL, EARL OF 
BEDFORD. 


HE career of John Russell, who 
was born to the patrimony of 
a small but excellently des- 
cended squire in the county 
of Dorset, who died Earl of 
Bedford, and one of the rich- 
est peers in England, and of 
whom the present Earl Rus- 
sell and Duke of Bedford are 

the lineal descendants, is one of the most in- 

teresting in our history. 

Fortune favoured him at the commencement 
of his brave, sagacious, and p! rous career. 

One morning in the winter of the year 1506 
the inhabitants of the coast of Dorsetahire were 
alarmed by the appearance of three foreign ves- 
sels, which, after a night of violent tempest, 
seemed to be making with hostile intent for 
Weymouth, 

The armed men mustered in force, but it 
turned out that their alarm was needless, as the 
vessels contained, not invaders, but a Spanish 
prince conveying his recently married Flemish 

ride to her fatare home, who, with his suite, 
were compelled by the violence of the storm to 
seek protection, 

The prince was received by the magnates of 
the place with due courtesy and attention, but 
unfortunately they knew not one word of 
Spanish, nor he one word of English. Out of 
this unfortunate difficulty they were rescued by 
the recollection that the studious young Russell 
was a proficient in the tongue of the distin- 
guished stranger. Accordingly his services were 
called into requisition, and willingly granted. 

This was the commencement of his fortunes, 
At the request of Henry VIL, the then reigning 
sovereign, the Spanish prince visited him at 
Windsor Castle, ere he continued his homeward 
travel. He took his indispensable young inter- 
preter with him, and introduced him to the 
notioe of the long-headed and sagacious founder 
of the Tudor dy: ' 

Prince Philip recommended his interpreter to 
the notice of the king in terms of the warmest 
commendation. He said he was a lad of the 
moet ising endowments, to whose courteous 
attentions he felt himself indebted, and who, 
from his varied knowledge and capacity, was 
well fitted to do credit to any employment to 
which he might be entrusted. 

Young Russell was described by one of his 
contemporaries and friends in these terms : — 

“He Vad a moving beauty that waited on his 
whole body, a comportment unaffected, and such 
a comeliness in his mien ag exacted a liking, if 
not a love, from all that saw him ; the whole set 
off with a person of middle stature, neither tall 
to a formidableness, nor short to a contempt, 
straight and proportioned, vigorous and active, 
with pure blood and spirit flowing in his youth- 
fal veins.” 

As will readily be supposed, his prepossessing 
appearance most favourably affected Henry. 

ie appointed him a gentleman of his privy 

chamber, and uniformly distinguished him by a 

more than ordinary degree of kindness. 

When the hostilities broke out against France 
in 1613, the youthful King Henry VIII. resolved 
to command his troops in person. Russell was 
in personal attendance upon the king. He had 
charge of twelve cannons of unusual size, which 
were somewhat singularly called the Twelve 
Apostles, 

Their weight was such, that one of them 
being overturned in a lagoon, a hundred work- 
men were next day employed to draw it out. 
Whilst thus engaged they were surprised by a 
party of the enemy, who compelled them to 
abandon it. 

Impatient to signalise himself by some in- 
trepid exploit, Russell had the boldness to 
ome its recovery in the face of ten thousand 

5 





French, under the Count 8t. Pol; and what is 
yet more remarkable, with but two hundred and 
fifty adventurers under him, as resolute as him- 
self, he succeeded in the effort, 

Heury besieged the important town of 
Therouenne. For some weeks its garrison held 





out resolutely. The French king sent orders 
that it should be revictualled at all hazards, 

A choice body of Albanian mercenaries was 
appointed to make the hazardous enterprise, 

enry had secret intelligence of the project, 
and, when his advanced guard was attacked, he 
detached several com) es to various points to 
prevent the meditated succour. To the command 
of one of these, consisting of 1,500 men, Russell 
was appointed. 

He executed his share of the charge with such 

ispatch, that when he returned to present him- 

before the king, Henry thought he had 
failed, and he was received with marks of anger 
and impatience. 

“Eh, eh, Russell,” said the king, “ whilst we 
are fooling, the town is relieved.” 

“So it is indeed, for I have sent them two 
thousand carcases, and they have spared me 
twelve hundred waggons of provisions.” 

“ Aye, but,” said the king, “I sent after you 
to cut off the bridge of Drebau.” 

“That,” said Russell, “was the first thing I 
did ; wherefore I am upon my knees for your 
majesty's grace and pardon.” 
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“Nay then,” said the king, “thou hast not 
only my pardon, but my favour too.” 

The marks of condescension and the solid 
emoluments which Russell soon received, proved 
how. highly: Henry was pleased with his delie 
gence on this occasion. 

Russell returned from this exploit in time to 
take in the general engagement that suc- 
coved The French cavalry, disappointed of 
their object, receded to the hills of Guingette. 

The heights once gained, they considered 
their danger of pursuit as over, dismounted from 
their steeds, and unbraced their helmets for 
refreshment. Henry, however, commanded a 
strong party of horse under Russell to move 
forward, An advance of six miles brought them 
again in sight of the enemy, who had scarcel, 
time to remount their horses, when the Englis! 
were upon them, With the cry of “ St. George!” 
they attacked them like a thunderbolt, 

The French commander, after the first akir- 
mish, ordered a retreat. 

Hise cavalry, obedient to the trumpet, retired 
at a stately pace; but the ardour of Russell’s 
attack compelled them to change it, first to a 
sharp trop, and then to a quick gallop. 

But the English dashed after them in gallant 
trim, and it soon became a contest who should 
spar his horse the fastest. The French threw 
away their spears, their maces, and their swords, 
and cut the bands of their horses that they 
might run the lighter. 

The chase continued for three miles, 

The French named this engagement after the 
vill of Sporus, near which it commenced ; 
but the English, who had never ridden at a 








swifter pace, chose rather to term it—by s 
happy pun—the battle of the ‘8, a8 thinking 
that the enemy were more indebted in it to their 
spurs than their spears. vt ea 

The appellation pleased the fancy of both 
armies, and we accordingly find the ch an- 
naliste acquiescing in the joke. Their historians, 
as ours, from that day to this, designate te 
fight the Battle of the Spurs. |. 1) warst 

The next exploit of the campaign was 
siege of Tournay. Russell was one of the re- 
nowned sixty that went with the king to cat of 
the passage between the city and the arny. 
After a very brief and languid defence, the place 
capitulated. Sta air 


September, this’ virgin 
which had engraved on its gates the Toaethantt 
had never been sullied by surrender, was entered 
by Henry in ostentatious state, Ruseell riding 
amongst his most immediate retinue, . 

As the victors went to celebrate Te Deums for 
their conquest, there were ahouts in the streets, 
and, what was more gratifying to the more 
youthful warriors, fair ladies at all the windows 
to witness the procession. 

Henry sent an invitation to the Lady Ms. 
garet aud other members of the family of the 

Em; r, for whose amusement s 
number of brilliant entertainments were devised 
that lasted ten entire days, and concladed by 
& sumptuous banquet of a hundred dishes, 

At its conclusion the ladies danced, and then 
came in the king and eleven others in a masque, 
Tichly apparelled, with bonnets of j and 
“when they had passed the time at plea 
sure,” the garments and the masques were cast 
off amongst the ladies, “take who could take.” 
Bussell was one of the masked, and “having 
been as severely active at the siege as the oldex 
soldier, was now as innocently pl os the 
youngest courtier.” ‘ 

Shortly afterwards peace was concinded 
between the kings of France and England, and 
cemented by the marriage of the lovely Princess 
Mary, Henry’s sister, with King Louis. 

The marriage was solemnised with courtly 
state, and the coronation of the youthful queen 
was celebrated by ta of unusual splendour. 

Ruseell was one of sixteen English who were 
nominated to answer the challenge of a like 
number of French gentlemen at a tournament 
which formed pat of the celebrations; and 
there, in view of all the beauty and chivalry of 
France, he vindicated, with the gallant Charles 
Brandon and others of his countrymen, the 
gallantry and martial skill of England. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 168) 
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ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 

A ravonrre hound, belonging to an old hunter in 
Germany, came to his master one morning when be 
was engaged in chopping wood in the forest, and 
by various intelligible signs persuaded his owner 
to follow him to a thicket, some little distance off 
in the woods, The hunter, on following his dog, 
found there a amall and very feeble fawn, entangled 
in some vines and brambles, ao that it was im 
for it to ertnicete iteelf. The punfoetanate) fan was 
carried to house, an upon i 
hound, who was ever ready to hunt and pull aor 
the wild deer in the forest, seemed to understan! 
that he had saved this little anfmal’s life. He made 
it share his bed at night, and through the day e 
ever on the look out to defend or aid it, till the o 
of the pack of hounds learned to know it, and to 
understand that they were not to molest their com 
panion’s pet. 

— 


Sonarina ror a Livixc.— Well Pst, tell 
about that ghost that yon and old Mr. Brodie sw. 
“Well, you see,” commenced Pat, “me an’ the 
man was for a Tong time throubled wid ould ne 
Gabbet's ghost, an’ wan night the masther sint 4 
to see iv Foould find him, so he wouldn't bother’ bn 
any more. I thought ov a plan, You 20) he 
the parson wanted to get out ov his Fo that 
had to do was to scrape away a little clay To 
covered him, au’ he'd be all right ; but faith, 
this dodge, an’ knew how to be even wid fee 
so I wint to the graveyard an’ dug bi Pi 
an been think he was gotta’ op, eA? 
the o ‘ad thi was 
he’d be serpin’ to the other arid. "He dias’ 
trouble us since.” wre tq see 
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Ovum friends had once more met together; but the 
sultry weather seemed to have an effect on their 
Spirits, no one felt sufficiently industrious to volun- 
teer to tell the story they had met to hear. 
One after the other declined. 
Suddenly the sharp eye of Farmer Longdale 
sight a 


of 
strange figure tram; 
ing slong the duny 
“ A sailor, by jove,” 
A a love,’ 
eaid he ; and sure 
enoagh & figure of a 
lad in seafaring 
garments, was seen ad- 
wancing.. sonly to- 
wards the group. 
“Will you be kind 
enough to tell me the 
road to London, gen- 
tlemen?” asked the 
youth, for the stranger 
was but young. 


I shi 


as 

Clyde, on the 

new iron clipper ship 

“ Mentone,” for Sydney and a market, 

She was a fine vessel ; and possessed a captain, 
who, in addition to being an experienced captain, 
was beloved and reépected by his men for his kind- 
ness and humanity. 

There is no position in which man, dressed up in 
a little brief authority, can abuse it so much as on 
board ship. Far away ereterel with one ae 
a le, leagued together, a or man ittle 
hope of redress if knocked about or ill-used, 

Mostly the crew stick to their officers, as one 
giving evidence against his superiors has little 
chance of another ship, and so cruelty and injustice 
remains, as a rule, unpuished. 

Captain Brown was a firm disciplinarian, but 
always tempered his orders by good words. 

Our voyage out was prosperous in the extreme, 
and having, according to orders, discharged our 
cargo at Sydney, we made for San Francisco, which 
we duly reached without any other mishap than 
one heavy gale. 

Here we remained for some time, but finally, 
being laden with grain, left the harbour in high 

rita, 


Besides the captain, there was a crew of twenty- 
two—Scotch, English, and one black man, King 
Dilembo. 

My duties were various and multifarious—to wait 
on the captain, to see to the mess meals, to help the 
cook, to run aloft when anything went amiss with 
a light sail, 
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In return for this I kept no regular watch, and 
could, therefore, turn in all night, a privilege 
which seamen will duly appreciate, 

We took our departure on the 15th January, and, 
after a most prosperous voyage. made our way round 
Cape Horn without accident, and began running down 
the coast of America at a great rate. 

Towards the end of March the weather changed. 
Heaey fogs were succeeded by rain and then by 
wind. 

At length the gale became steady, though blowing 
with great violence. 

The mate wasin command of the deck, while the 


captain and his watch were below. 


should have been in my berth, but the severity 

of the storm prevented me from feeling sleepy, and 
I remained on deck clinging to a belaying pin aft. 

Two men were at the wheel, which, as we were 
nearly before the wind, required both strict atten- 
tion and great skill to manage. 

The mate walked uneasily up and down, peering 
out into the darkness, 

But the night was impenetrable, and the rain fell 
heavily, further obscuring our vision. 

Of course, I knew nothing of our whereabouts— 
the captain never in a ship giving any such infor- 
mation to any of his inferiors, though old salts 





generally keep a pretty correct log. 
My anxiety was only excited by the wind and 
waves, 





THE CASTAWAYS ON THE CORAL REEF, 


Had I have ‘known how comparatively near we 
wore to the coast of South America, I should have 
been none the wiser, as navigation and its mysteries 
formed no of my education. 

Tatil held the belaying pin by one hand, when I 
suddenly saw the long range of breakers. 
geen deck !” roared the mate. “All hands on 

Y 

The captain was up, half dressed, in about a 
minute, and glanced keenly at the foaming line of 
wulAvout chip, cheerily my lads, with a will,” b 

x ut _ shi eerily m: with a will,” he 

Mt Hara over with the helva.” 
ly were the words out of his lips, when the 
veseel struck violently on the rocks, 

She quivered from stem to stern, hurling the 
steersman into the scuppers. 

For one moment she seemed to yield to helm and 
sail, but then twice bumped again. 

It was evident we were over a ledge, which after- 
wards proved to be of coral. 

The violence of these blows was enough to startle 
everybody, and the carpenter rushed hurriedly to 
examine the well. 


There was no time to do this, for, ere he reached | bein; 


y 
it, it became evident that the ship’s bottom had 
been cut open, and was filling fast. 

The coral was hard and sharp, and the vessel had 
grazed upon it below water. 

The captain lost not a moment from the time 
when he found that she had opened. 
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“Steady, boys,” he said. 
lost, but all our lives may be saved. See to the 
long boat being got out, Mr. N. te 

The officer indicated rushed with a chosen crew 
to the tackles, to hoist the little craft. 

Everything was done quietly, steadily, and with- 
out any evidence of hurry. 

Everybody was at his post, and watching the 
operation with longing eyes. 

I was too little experienced to be useful, and, 
Eheretors; prepared to run below in search of my 

it. 


“The ship, I fear, is 





As I did so, a crash, a hollow murmur was heard, 
and the ship lurched outwards, lay down on her 
beam ends, and sunk below the surface. 

The act was so suddenly accomplished, the warn- 
ing so slight, that every one must have been cast 
into the water headlong. 

The yards were braced up sharp, to assist in 
getting her off the reef, and the sails must have 
struck a great many, as they rose from what ap- 
peared likely to be their watery grave. 

As for myself, I was hurled into deep water, 
from which I came up spluttering like a young 
grampus. 

After fetching a long breath, I looked around. 

‘All was pitchy darkness, 

I could see nothing but the swirling waves and 





the black-looking sky above. 
Fortunately I was a good swimmer, but was com- 
pelled to move about 


at 
There was nothing 
to me. 
© on the wide 


waste of waters, with- 

out one living soul to 

comfort and console. 
Mechanically I kept 


tfioat, every now and 
then compelled 


to lie and 


Never in my whole 
life had I felt so deso- 
late and forlorn. 

Bill I struggled 
manfally for dear life. 

Faint, panting and 
exhausted T wes just 
giving up all ho 
when, mercifu 
Heaven ! my feet 
‘With os involanta 

an involan’ 
cry of joy, I darted 

and was soon 
about ankle deep. 

The wreck had 
place at three 


taken 
o'clock in the morning. 
It was now five. 


i 
i 
i 


last long. 

Hunger and thirst 
are hard taakmasters, and they soon roused me toa 
sense of my forlorn condition. 

My first glance was seaward. 
I could make out was the tops of the fore and 
mainmast jest peering out of water, out on the edge 


of the 16¢! 

My next glance was for the place where I stood, 
and‘ soon’ became aware I was on a co! 
island, divided into two at low water, but one when 
the tide was high. 

At no great distance were two cocoa-nut trees, 
planted as landmarks by the British consul at Per- 
nambuco, and towards these I made my way. 

Imagine my delight when I saw five men sleeping 
soundly beneath their scanty shelter. 

These were John the topman, David, King Di- 
lembo the cook, little Merryman the junior officer, 
“They lay Bah stupefied slumber. 

in a hea slumber. 

Beating myself beside them, I asked if these were 
the sole survivors of our gallant crew. 

i The eee = answered far more quickly than 
expected, for a wave came sweeping in, at 
the summit of whic T saw the head of a human 


Be 
He was battling desperately with the waves, and 
making superhuman exertions to escape from the 
suck of the waves, 
T rushed into the water as fast as I conld, and 
recognised our carpenter, a big and powerful man. 
The wave broke; the man for a moment 
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panting, and then, just as he made a final effort to 
vash towards me, the under current caught him, 
and he was swept back towards the ruthleas sea, 

A wild, despairing cry, and all was over. 

I never saw him more. 

Mechanically I tarned away and found my com- 
rades stirring. 

They ste up ohe by one, staring about eae 
apparent BI is to see roungest 
walking about ha désolate ‘lace. 

e by one vose to their fe and gased 
around with almoet utter hefpleecneen 

Nothing but wrecks and the remains of wretks, 
ate hat are these two huge reservoir-looking 

mgs 

E one rushes to see. 

Two iron tanks, capable of holding four hundred 
gallons each, both half full. 

‘This was, indeed, a mercy ! 

On a coral reef, without a spring, and without 
any chance of other water, save which fell 
from the heavens, 

I afterwards learned that these were part of the 
remains of the “ Dunean Danbar,” lost on this fatal 
reef in 1869, is 

She was on her way out to Australia with pae- 
sengers and a valuable cargo. 

Having indulged freely in the 1 of water, 
wwe boges to ist of toad. Gee 7 

At first we hoped that, on the break up of our 
vessel, barrels and chesta would be swept ashore ; 
but that was a question of time, 

As the matter was pressing, we all dispersed 
about the reef. 

Being now low water, it was still divided into 
two islands, separated one from the other by some 
lower ground, which could be walked over. 

At high water the sea foamed between. 

The reef itself was very low, with patches of 
white sand in the centre, and little or no grass, 

After a diligent search the whole party met 
again at the cocoasnut trees, their number augmented 

YY one, 
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Formerly it was even more arid than now, there 
not being a single tree. 

As we afterwards found, the British consul at 
Pernambuco was good enough to plant some cocoa- 
nut trees as land marks. 

Two of them took root, and these were extremely 
useful to us. 

Again the island was searched in quest of food ; 
the invalid, Oharles, remaining by the fire to keep 
it in. 


This day were fortunate enongh to turn a 
small turtle, Which we broiled on the coats. 

Eege were fortunately very abundant. 

That evening, a proposition was no 
leas than to build a boat to visit the wreck for 
other pu 


It was not an easy task without tools, though we 
had so much wood ; but two of the men, John and 
David, set to work. 

Wood was first collected, and all not suitable was 
placed on. one side for fuel, 

The rest was sorted, and then began the search 
for nafs, 

Rusty, broken, and crooked ones were in abun- 
dance, but of serviceable ones but few. 

still patience is generally rewarded, and before 
the end of the week, we not one, but two boats, 
with which, several visits were paid to the wreck, 
bat without any advantageous result. 

Our frail embarcations, however, were useful to 
enable us to catch fish, and to cross from island to 
island at high water. 

We deserted one island in order not to frighten 
away the birds. 

Our water decreased rapidly. 

No rain had fallen since the storm, while 
evaporation decreased the bulk in the tanks ooa- 
siderably. 

It oni festdlacice lasted long we should be without 
water, unless heavy rain ensued. 

The tanks were i bored in the ground, 
and supplied from the little pools which rapidly 
filled durimg the storm on the higher part of the 


A seaman of the name of Oharles had been found | reef, 


in ae exhausted state at the extreme end of the 
reef. 

I had found a number of eggs; the others had 
succeeded in discovering young birds and some 
shell-fish. 

All were raw, and, as amongst us we had a kind 
of prejudice in favour of cooked food, means were 
taken to procure a fire. 

A broken sheath-knife, a hammer, anda large 
copper bolt, were all the articles we could muster 
between us, 

Wood from the wrecks lay about in all direc- 
tions, but how about fire? 

No one knew how to procure this essential 
article. 

At last the negro volunteered to try the Indian 
method, that of rubbing two dry sticks together. 

He procured a solid dry piece, cuta in it 
with knife, and then began to rub the pointed 
end of a hard stick upon it, swiftly and y- 

For a leng time the only result was the collec- 
Hon of & pile of fine dust. oi 

Eagerly, pelessl; most sneeringly, we 
watched Ym for two Portal hours, os! 

7 The heavy beads of perspiration fell from his 
row. 

a ‘Tis in vain,” said one; “let us eat the food 
raw. 

At this moment a alight smoke ardee from the 
pile of dust, followed by a flame. 

The fire was kindled. 

In a moment more a geod fire was made, by 
meant of which eggs, birds and shell-fish were 
cooked. 

It was now decided to make a hut from the 
materials around, the heat being intense. 

I, however, was left in charge of the fire, with 
strict injunctions not to let it out. 

This wae determined on for two reasons—one, 
not to endure the labour and se we had 
just e through; the second being to attract 
vessels by the smoke. 

Despite the extremely dangerous character of the 
Rocas Reef, it is right in the track of ships to and 
from Brazil, and of those who follow the Cape Horn 
route, 5 

Wood was collected in abundance, all sad relics of 
wreck after wreok, and with these materials a rude 
hut was made; a log hut which, by night time, was 
made tolerably comfortable. 

Then all crept in, and, exhausted and fatigued, 
slept soundly. 

Several times the fire was renewed, being watched 
by all in turn with jealous care, as carefully as the 
sacred fire of classic times. 

Dawn broke hot, still cloudless, and we all looked 
anxiously around the far horizon. 

Nothing to be seen but our poor island, the whole 
extent of which was about twenty cres. 


Even food might give out, as should tae birds 
take their departure, eggs, our principal source of 
ststenance, would cease to be found 

Starvation would then stare us in the face, as 
turtles and fish were scarce, 

Another thing from which we greatly suffered 
‘was the heat, 

‘The intensity of the tropical fervour so near the 
Baquator is prodigious, while, as those saved were 
nearly all in their berths when the ship struck, they 
were but scantily clothed. 

Not one had a.cap. 

The negro, however, contrived to make a needle 
oat of a bit of brase, and soon taught the men to 
knit hata of cocoa-nut fibre from the fortunate 


tree, 
When sufficient material was made, it was again 
sewn into shape by means of the same valuable 


ie. 

This protected them somewhat from the blistering 
heat, 

One of the men had an extra shirt, striped, and 
this we hoisted half-mast high to the cocoa-nut tree ; 
a signal of distré8s, all the world over. 

But day after day passed, and no sign of a. vessel 
was to be seen, which, considering the little wind, 
was no wonder, 

Towards the wreck was a small bay, deep at once, 
and thus affording every opportunity for bathing. 

Here we spent half-an-hour always in the cool of 
the evening. 

At the end of a fortnight, an unexpected and 
extraordinary plague attacked us. 

We had washed out our scanty clothes and were 
seated at different points on the beach, waiting for 
them to dry, when with one accord we bounded up 
and gave a simultaneous yell. 

On every part of our bodies we were stang sud- 
denly by a legion of venomous ants, which, in some 
way, we had disturbed from their nests. 

There was no help for it but to run into the water 
and stand up to our necks. 

Then even the savage little brutes only let go at 
the last extremity. 

We were compelled to hold our heads under water 
to clear ourselves, after which we ran on shore—to 
find our garments swarming. 

A fresh rush took place with our poor clothes to 
the water, and then every man made a long detour 
towards the fire, upon which was piled plenty of 
fuel, to resist the invasion of these pestilential in- 
sects, whose bites we suffered from severely. 

That night few of us slept, and the fire was kept 
up most effectually. 

Soveral journeys took place to the wreck on calm 
days, but without effect. 

me planks and other pieces of wood came on 
shore, but nothing of any value. 





Water got lower evary day, while nothing was 
found in abundance but eggs. 

Several of the men began to be ailing, and the 
most gloomy forebodings assailed us all. 

I began to believe # retarn to: land impossible, 
and that the miserable reef would be the gravey 
of usall. 

We were most prudent in our management of the 
water, but nothing was proof against the dronght 
ene nee: ‘eee 

is was a miserable prospect. 

All became sullen, moody, and helpless, 

We seldom spoke to one another. 

I was fearful of a quarrel, 80 savage did one or 
two of the men become. 


drop was scooped ont of the tanks. 

I went away to the sea-side to bathe. 

‘This was, at all events, .¢emporary relief. 

Just as I was about to undress, giving the snt- 
hill a wide berth, I saw that the sea had cast up 
somethjng from ita insatiable maw. 

A loud sbout brought all the men about me. 

One glance sufficed—it was a large cask of seed 


twater, 

It was hastily rolled ashore, and never was the 
priceless liquid so welcomed. 

A driAk all round revived our drooping spirits, all 


‘the more that a heavy shower that night cooled tte 
vair, and partially filled our tanks, 


it, however, put out our sacred fire, which oost us 
much trouble to revive. 

Several more days passed without murmuring, the 
rich supply of eggs keeping us well supplied with 


Bun indications, however, warned us of s 
change in the weather, which might drive the birds 


away. 
The whole island was accordingly rammaged, and 
nearly three hundred eggs collected, and buried iz 
places covered by the water at high tide. 

One of my amusements was to clamber up the 
cocoa-nut tree and look out to sea, after cutting & 
notch for every day. 

One morning I ‘went up to where our flag wa 
atill flying, and found we had been fifty-one days 
cast on a coral reef. 

¥s could not endure much longer. Nature must 
saccamb to constant exposure, to waiformity of 
food, and to monotony of existence, We were poor 


castawnys indeed. 

The weather was clear, and a moderate wind 
blowing when I went mp. i 

Onca, twice, thrice I scanned the horison, and 
‘was about, as to descend. 

“Hi my 1 T suddenly cried. 


“ What is it, mate 7” they asked. - 

“A shi right down -upon the reel,” I 
replied, sipping down the tree, and piling damp 
we on Te. of 
ve antinced, all round, we danced hand-in-tand, 

then spoke rationally. 

The voteel was a large one, and, doubtless, 
having.scen our signals of distrass, was coming like 
brave, honest seamen to our relief. 

There was, howaver, a nasty line of breakers out- 
side the island, through which, by this time, w¢ 
knew one or two channels. 

In an instant our minds were made up. Our 
whole stock of eggs was placed im the boats, w* 
followed, and began paddling to seaward. 

ae were Dot mistake 7 7 this dangerous wel 

The look-out, watching for 
hd seen the hut, and in nearer approach bad dit- 
covered our signal of distress. bore 

‘The captain at once ordered lis barque te be 
to, while the long-boat was put out. ont, and 

Soon, however, the two boats were made 
after want ath we were hhanled on board by the 
astonished and delighted seamen. with 

It is impossible to overrate the Kindness 
which we were treated. Food and clothing we* 
suppHed in abundance. 

jar story was listened to with deep sttentioy 
and finally we were landed at Liverpool 
sound, 

‘We were saved by Captain Thiv, of the “Bilver 
Craig.” eae 

I am now trying to get to London, where 
afew friends who wil Took after my comfort for ® 
short time, and help me to get another ship. 


. . . . 


‘As eoon as the tale was concluded, § 


plait 


supply of food was placed before the young St 
whe waa also told that Ben Blount would provi 
him with a bed, 


A few shillings were collected to poy his bs i 
fare to London in the morning, and then te had 
retired, feeling happy at the thought that they 
given happiness to a fellow creature. 

(To be continued.) 
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Exchanges. 


In futare no motices of books for exchange will be 
inverted in this column. 

We camnet aderriiee articles for sale, 

‘The following gentlemen have sent exchange advertise- 
ments which are not admissible according to the above 


rules: — 
H. Rogerson, Bradford , W. Drew, Basingstoke ; J. Fisher, 
Choroh Street, Kensington; Geo. Raymoud, Dartmouth ; 
BLE T., Bastbourne; P. B. P., Tonbridge, and W. 
Gorbam, Tunbridge, Kent. 

B. Jones, Mulgrave Hone, Fulham, has for exchange & 
glendid brass-barrelled croes-bow; alto araven, cost 50 
francs, and speaks French and Rngiteh ; and a banjo (fall 
tized), to exchange erparately. Open to offers, except 
stamps, coins, or momograms, 

J, A. lf, Amelia Street, Md Kent Road. 8.B., 
has'a solid sterling silver-mounted riding-whip, Desatifally 
engraved, with pi for name, worth bout |84.,.to ex- 


change for either a.sesall sevolver, saloon, dondle-barrelled | 


or waistooat ‘ket pistol. N.B. The whip is quise vew. 
ne good collection of 


worth about 7s., 


Apply yy, leetar only to &. Farqubareon, I¢, Rexburgh 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Forexchange ® model working brass steam-engine, sta- 
tlonary, and in géod Order ; ‘also a magic lantern, with 14 
aides; and 2 good banjo, with 
laid with necthierofs] 


Addvess, post, H. Hitchcock, Mlome 
Farm, rd Artndell, near Wellington, Somereet- 


G. M, has for exéuemge a new game called 
timilar to @ billard table, with cues and bella for nine 
people, nearly new. Will take a good bicycle. Address G. 
Masterson, 15, Banbury Road, South Hackney. 

C. Moore wishes to exchange part of a trycicle, consisting 
of a pair of wooden wheels 2 feet high, wooden beam, axle, 
tod iron work for bind whesle complete, stecting fork, axle 
cranks, and bearings for front wheel, ready, and only re- 
qnires to be fitted, wottH 1 5e., for a small steamboat, a 
railing model, not lem than 3 feet long, or anything of 
equal value. Address C, Moore, Castle Town, Portland, 


A banjo, worth 3a, a tambourine, worth Is. 6d., and set 
of bones, worth Is, to be exchanged for @ second-hand 
patrof pistols, Address BR Yates, 27, St. George's Road, 


Athree-jotated bamboo fishing.rod, brass winch, 30 yards 
of plaited silk line, » book for hooks, containing 3 heoks, 
and fiahing tine, all of them nearly new, to be exchanged 
foranyiting of equal value; a model ship for sailing pre 
fered. Apply W. FJ. Fey 20, O14 Flan , Cannon 


A) 

A. B., 57, Old Street, B.O., bas for exchange an accordian 
worth 10a, a shtp worth 7s., also a pistol, in box complete, 
worth 10s., for which he willtake a signet ring or a gun 
worth 2%, or anything asefal. 

John Dodson has 218 foreign postage stamps (all different) 
to exchange for anything useful. They are neatly and 
Uphabetically arranged ina beok. Some very rare ones. 
ao tooffers. Adéress 86, Grosvenor Street, Commercial 


East, 

C. Withers, Unfon Cottage, East Street, Strouds Vale, 
Inlington, has for exchange 180 foreign stamps, a stage 
with a play, and a 28. 6d. chameleon top, which he will ex- 
change fer  conGertina; must be in good order. 

G. HB. has a Page ericxet bat, new, and a bull'seye 
lantern, also new, cost 28, Gd., to exchange for anything of 
equal valoe. Adress, G. Holand, 1, Rumford Street, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, M rr. 

A stlected odlleetion (30 different sorts) of birds’ eggs to 
exebany for any useful article—A. S. Burford, 72, Mark 

e, City. 

C. E. wishes to exchange s atempalbum (Oppens’), contain- 
ing upwards of 60 genwine, and a 100 wrrused, well arranged, 
for a powerfa! telescepe, a cabinet containing birds’ eggs, a 
god watch, m six-chambered revolver, a good gun, or 
something useful of eqnal value, The album and stamps 
sy worl, of least, £3,—O. Eaton, Upton House, Maccles- 


G. R. Gregory, Police Station, Malton, hasa pistol, bullet 
would, cigar-holder, with case, and a King George IV. 
trunchecn, to exchange ; a revolver ¢ 

‘A large collection of foreign postage stamps, containing 
400 odd, very rare, to exehange {or ie are spliced cricket 

>, 





bat. Address, by letter only, to X rolsey Road, 
Mildmay Park, London. 
One of Richardron’s 6s. 64. horizontal steam engines, 


with brass fly-wheels, safety valve, é&c., complete, with 
exception ef a spirit lamp, and in perfect working order, 
to exchange for anything of equal value. Apply by letter 
onlyto X. ¥. Z., ab Mr. Monk's, Hendford Hill, Yeorll, 
Somerset, 

Wanted ® second-hand bicyele, cheap. Apply by letter 
to B. J. Wilson, 67, Dempsy Street, Stepney. 

HL. P. Billing bae for exchange a complete phetographic 
apparatus; cost last year £7 ; reaty to take a photograph 
to-morrow, 

A stamp albam, with 900 rare stamps in it, nearly all 
different, some duplicates besides, also about 300 used 
Bnglish stamps, 5 foreign coins (silver), and several other 
thingr, to exchange for anything of equal value. Address, 
L. Wellings, Waterloo, Cosham. Hants. 

A crest aibam, with 227 crests in it, quite new, and 
nearly all different, to exchange for anything of equal 
Value, Add.ess,L k, Wellings, Waterloo, Cosham, Hanta, 

W. J. Hanbury, 2, Grove Cottages, Barnsbury Grove, 
Islington, has for exchange about 3000 silkworms’ eggs. 
Open to offers, Wouid prefer a pair of summer ekates, 

A collection of birds’ eggs, including carlew, sparrow- 
hawk, carrion crow, rook, magpie, golden plover. golden- 
crested wren, &c., and other articles, and a few photo- 
erapbic chemicals, for a good bicycle, Address, H. J., Mr. 
Jackson's, chemist, High Street, Skipton, 





BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
The Boys of England Letter Triter. 


—-—— 
From Rev. I. Alford to John Andrews. 
Gaysthorpe Rectory, 1860, 

My prar Jown,—There is no former pa- 
rishioner of mine from whom I could have 
reocived a more welcome communication than 
from your father's son and your mother’s 
son. 

Immediately upon receipt of your letter I 
drew out a formal letter, in which I tell the 
simple truth as to my opinion of your character 
(so far as that is formed) and your general 
qualifications. 

Ihave also not omitted to put in writing the 
very good opinion I had of your worthy father, 
and have of your equally excellent mother. 

In place of enclosing to you or to your mother 
what I have written, I have addvessed it’ ditect 
to the firm under whom you hope’ to pass the 
next few years of your life. My reason for so 
doing is because I have been long and am well 
acquainted with one of its chief partners. 

I have also forwarded a duplicate of it to 
your uncle—a very sagacious man, with whom I 
well remember to have had several’chats, which 
were not a little inproving to my own mind. 
Amongst other topics, you were more than once 
the subject of our talk. He informed me of that 
probable destination in life which you have now 
deliberately and finally chosen. “ 

Lest your modesty should keep you in any 
doubt as to what I have said, I will only remark 
that, amongst other things, I consider you the 
best Sunday scholar, and young friend generally, 
that ever came under my pastoral care. 

I would not mention this to you, but that I 
think you are not prone to be conceited. Still, 
the heart is deceitful above all things, and nonc 
of us knows what lurking imp of Satan possesses. 
So guard against this dangerons vice, as above 
all others, 

However, I do not want to make this a letter 
of a clergyman, but rather of a senior and warm 
friend. 

Ishall be glad and obliged at all times to hear 
from you, and invite you most cordially to con- 
fide in me should you ever be in any trouble or 
difficulty. 

Myself, Mra. Alford, and the girls, return the 
! good wishes of your mother and her two sons, 
‘We are all glad to hear that Brindle has tarned 
out trumps. 

I send you as a little souvenir, Dr. Smiles’s 
i “Life of George Stephenson.” I chose it as 
‘about the most appropriate gift I could think 
' of. 


No, 3.— 


With best wishes, 
Your friend, : 
Isaac ALFORD, 
To John Andrews, Felton Farm. 
ee 
NOTICE TO ALL. 
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NEXT WEEK! 
A GRAND NEW TALE! 


By the Antbor of “ aosan'e Sor,” “Rival ORUBOES,” 
. 1 


SCHOOL: 
OR, OUR ENGLISH BOYS IN FRANCE. 


Now {s the time to recommend this Journal to your 
friends, as thie will prove one of the best Stories ever 
written, and partly founded on fact. 


ORDER EARLY. 





GRATIS, 


WITH No. 199 OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND, 
THE 


SEVENTH SCENE 
FOR 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 
OLD WHITEEALL, ; 


‘With Moveable Pigures, and the State Berge of King 
Obarles passing. 





TMPORTART. 
At the. completion of “the Pasocame. will ba: given the 
BOYS OF BNGLAND LECTURE BOUK, containing a 
fall description of each building, and an. historical socount 


of the principal events with which the Moveable Figures 
are associated; making the above Grand Gifte HOME 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATHER AND SOX. 
NOTICE. 
STAGES of a Novel constraction, with fall directions 
for exhibiting the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. 





VOL. VII. OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
Pull of Magnificent Engravings and Thrilling 
Tales, is 
The Most Splendid Book of the Season. 


Handeomely Bound in Scarlet Cloth. Price 4s., 
or by Post, 4s. 6d. 





NOW PUBLISHING, 
TOM DARING; or, FAR FROM HOME. 
Weekly Numbers, price 1d., and Mosthly 


Parts, price 44. 


‘The paper, printing, and plotures are of the very best 
Gescription, and a very large sale is anticipated. 


No. 1 Gratis with No. 2. 
ORDERS SHOULD BB GIVEN TO YOUR BOOK- 
SELLERS, 


GILES EVERGREEN, 
A Splendid Volume, bound in Cloth, Price ‘Two Shillings 





Now READY, 
THE SEPTEMBER PARI 


or 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


IMPORTANT! 

Now Ready, Part I. of é 

THE WAR JOURNAL, 
CONTADIING 


The History of the War, Continuous Stories, 
Authentic Pictures, &c., &c. 


‘Orders should be given to your Booksellers for Part I, 
oof" The War + 





fowrnal, Price 4d.” 





THE BOYS OF ENGLAND ORICKET 
SCORING SHERT, 
Yor the use of 
SCHOOLS AND CLUBS, 
One Pt ; or, One Dosen by Post from 
Price One Penny of, One Js by oun fice 
Office, 173, Fleet Street, London. 
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WAT TYLER; 

OR, “WHO'S YOUR HATTER?” 
An Historical and Comical Narrative of the Good Old Times. 
By the Author of “ Crusor tue Comic,” “ Ronin 
Hoop,” &c. 


———, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘The monarch and 
“ All's well that 


his subjects now make friends, 
ends wel thus our story ends, 
LL, then, Ty- 
ler,” said Fé 
magnanimous 
monarch, “ if 
you go home, 
and fetch 
my 
et cetera, 
and bring 
them to me 
undamaged, 
within _ half- 
an-hour, I'll 
consent tofor- 
get the past.” 
“ Most royal 
trump, so will 
I!” cried Ty- 
ler, joyfully, 
rising from his 


; knees. 
He and his companions, having had their fetters 
knocked off, raised a shout in honour of King 
Richard, while Jack Ketch sneaked off, grumbling 
at being mae a fool of. " suid 

“But, I say—here, stop; this isn’t ing your 
promise,” cried Hal Pyne. “ You—you declaied x 
should have——” 

“Oh, you be bothered!” said the king im- 
patiently. 

“T should do something more than ‘bother’ him, 
if I were you, my liege,” said the young earl. “He 
deserves punishment. He was the original cause of 
the rebellion. He ran away from his master, and 
stole his indentures and ever so many other thin; 
He prigged some valuable property out of the Duke 
of Lancaster’s house, he betrayed us twice, and lastly 
he has embezzled an awful lot of your majesty’s 
taxes.” 

“Can you prove all this ?” asked the king. 

“Prove it? Why, I can call twenty-six 
witn ” cried Robert de Vere, 

So he whistled, and they came, confirming all he 
had said—and more, 

“ Now, what have you to say to these charges ?”” 
asked King Richard. 

Bal Pyne’s knees and tecth knocked together 
with mortal fear, as he faltered, 

“ P-please, sir, it wasn’t me ?” 

“Oh, what a crammer?” ejaculated the Earl of 
Oxford. 

“ Away with him,” cricd the king, “ to the deepest, 
darkest, dampest, dreariest, dismallest dungeon 
below the Tower, He'll pretty soon be kicked to 
death by black Loree sain 

And they away-with'd him accordingly. 

Words ont picture his anguish, or the look he 
gave Billy Cock while being dragged off by the 

lice, 

“ Come along, Bob,” said the king, most amicably 
taking the arm of the forgiven court favourite. 
“T vote we adjourn the encebiOg The excite- 
ment of the day has made me feel that a little 
refreshment would be exactly the thing. You shall 
tell me your adventures, and we'll be jolly all the 
rest of theday. What ho! may Lord Prime Minister.” 

“ Here, my liege,” responded that functionary, 

“You're a duffer! It is all through your in- 
capacity that the rebellion wasn't put down long 
before. Consider yourself kicked out of your 








situation ; and you, Bob,” he added, “consider your- 

self kicked into it, My faithful subjects, one and all, 

I invite you to dinner, and allow me to 
present te, you my new chief adviser, 
Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford.” 

There was a deafening shout at this 
spirited stroke on the part of the king, 
which seemed to please everybody, ex- 
cept Lord Dumbledowndeary, the dis- 
gvaced minister, who in vain tried to 
make out that he had acted for the very 
best, and that ms paving thus 
turned out, Was no reason why he should 
be turned out too. 

It is wonderful how loyal the ci-devant 
nts had now become, 

'y wouldu't let the king ride home, 
but insisted upon carrying him te his 
pals on their backs, cheering all the 


ae 





















way, and hoisting aloft ‘“‘the flag that waves a thou- 
sand years,” and even then don’t stop. 


Meanwhile, Tyler went home as fast as he could 
pelt, to report progress to his family, and get the 
crown, scept et cetera, 

He found Popsarella still in a fit of hysterical 

tantrums, which had lasted ever since she heard 
that her pa intended giving up the crown. 
But when he told her what a narrow escape he 
had hed from losing not only the crown, but his 
head along with it, she be; to “dry up” a bit, 
and she and her mamma left off their chorus of re- 
proaches which they had made poor Tyler listen to, 
whether he liked that sort of music or not. 

Finally, when Billy Cock once more told his 
love (1 no mistake, his love knewit without any 
telling), and disclosed his identity, Popsarella’s de- 
light at becoming a real live countess made her 
forget everything except to rush into his arms, and 
then bolt upstairs to look out the most swellish 
dress she could find. 

Finally, they all set out in state for the palace in 
a cheesemonger’s cart, splendidly covered with 
coloured tissue paper, on the “ornaments for your 
fire-stove” principle. 

The king’s mamma, “ who knew he was out,” was 
precious glad to see him safe home again, and re- 
ceived him in such an affectionate manner, that the 
very sight of it was as refreshing as a glass of 
mild ale. 

Tyler and party arrived, and directly afterwards, 










THE LOVERS’ MEETING. 


our hero, jurmer’y Kang of London, now formally 
abdicated, 

The spectacle was most mpegs 

He gracefully handed the king his crown at the 
end of the sceptre, which his majesty, found very 
ac-cepta-ble. 

(N.B. For illustration, see last week). 

Next he robed him in the regal mantle of which he 

had robbed him before, and lastly he playfully told 
the king to “ catch” the golden orb cad cross, which 
the king did, and they kept up a little game of ball 
with it, while dinner was getting ready. 
And when it was ready the spread was really 
magniferous, 
There was ing in and out of season, in- 
cluding cucumbers from Cu-cumberland, and vege- 
table marrows from the parish of Marrow-bone.” 

On Madame and Mademoiselle Tyler being spre: 
sented to his majesty, the latter was pleased to 
remark privately, to his friend Bob Vere, that Pop- 
sarella was indeed a “stunner,” and took the shine 
out of all the other ladies of the court. 

The earl was highly flattered ; and Popsy herself, 
whose ears were useful as well as ornamental, over- 
heard these praises, and blushed like the very “last 
rose of summer.” 

‘Tyler now proposed a toast : “The health of the 
King of England, including all bis subjects,” which 
was received with such universal and vociferous 
cheering, that it quite shook the room, and unloosed 











'~ he corks out of several champagne bottles, 















of Salisbury 
who, uniting 
knot so tremendously 
ever be able to undo it. The 
His majesty then gave them his at the 
end of his sceptre, and a i 
beautiful aun mae obcalioee of diamonds, as 
wedding gift, 
The new prime minister drew up a charter which 
the king signed without reading. ‘ 
It se to England all her liberties, and, con- 
sequently, satisfied everybody. 
This matter of business ended, the whole 
were as jolly as they could be the rest of the 
evening, "which they wound up with this 




















OUR STORY’S END. 
Atn—“ The Grecian Bend.” 
KING RICHARD. 
« Falthfal "re quiet, 
Proailaag foot ways eo cae 
Never more to make a riot, 
You will find that I’m your friend.” 


Cronvs—“ I'm your friend! ob, I’m your friend! 
To help you all li ; 


; 
So here's to it and 
‘And doa't forget that Pim your tien.” 
WAT TYLER. \ 
“ To the be fame and ; 
Peace #oy bls vals eee oly 


Avd warlike story” 
"Most with euch a pleasant endf*! 


CuoRnus—“ A pleasant oak jouy end! 
‘en 












Reader, good by 
know more of Wat Tyler read Gibbon 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and 
surprised how closely I’ve stuck 
Still, being a friend of the 
you on many points which you 
where. an 
‘Tyler devoted the rest of his life 
own business,” ehh oe tes . 
as made “ Hatter peci: p 
and his ties were “all the go” with 4 
bl ; 
‘ He wanda Mayor three times running, aad 
twi l. - uy 
"Jack Strave rose in time tobe chante lo p the 
royal stables, Aes 
Fobnny Raw was lord chief butcher ; 
Ball at length obtained the e 
Professor of Gibberish to the 


Asylum. 
Even Tyler’s 
with the oie of the Thies 

countess, it is needless to 88, 
happy ever afterwards. a 

As for Hal he li durance 
vile for ten yeath, BF which in 
thin enough to make his escape 
the keyhole, 















































I don't suy he is 


‘With No. 198 will be given the Seventh Scene and Seventh Sheet of Figures for the Panorama. 
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all events, J never ‘meet him, s 
reader, should happen to do 5? 
any tise, planed let. me know by # 
early telegram. 

Co T 
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PREPARED FOR ACTION !” 





AT. « SSrroaro ts 
OR, OUR ENGLISH BOYS IN FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ MISER's SON,” “ RIVAL CRUSOES,” &e., &e. 
=e 





CHAPTER I. teen years of age, possessed of a splendid man- 
ns ee ‘. L sion and estates to match, he had nothing to 
B PEAR On oe desire in this world but life. 
THE nham Grange was suddenly Even the early loss of his wife appeared to 





taken to death, it was supposed. a man of his studious habits compensated by the 
A:Gusr 99, 1870. Not more than forty years of age, a rich | fact of his brother taking upon himeelf all the 
E sees widower with a son between thirteen and four-‘ cares of the house and property, 


‘With No. 200 will be given the Seventh Scene and Seventh Sheet of Moveable Figures for the Panorama.. 
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George and William were the only sons of the ! four hours,” replied William Meredith, in a sour 
late Sir George Meredith. The elder, as is the , tone. 
custom, inherited the title and property, while ‘No brat should stand between me and a 
the younger became a barrister, with a compe- | baronetcy and twelve thousand a-year,” retorted 
tency left him by his father. | the strange voice. 

Called to console his brother twelve years be-| Frank, shivering as with cold, peered through | 
fore, at the death of his wife, William had never | the slight screen of leaves, and saw his uncle 
left Sydenham Grove again. , seated at a small table, well supplied with coffce 

George found him a useful factotum, steward, | and cigars, in conversation with a little dapper 


and guardian for his only son Frank, a stout, | black, not exactly a negro, for his hair was soft, 
manly little fellow, whom all the mistaken kind- 
nesses of his uncle did not quite spoil. 

But though he could read, write, aud cypher 
tolerably well, his cducation was, beyond this, 
very much neglected. 

Sir George, buried always in books, and fully | 
trusting to his brother, allowed him to do just 
as he pleased. The consequence was that Frank 
Meredith could shoot, ride, swim, row and fight 
—but knew absolutely nothing that qualified him 
for society. 

He was indulged in every way, allowed to rise 
when he liked, to roam where he Hstecd. His 
father saw a handsome, stout, hearty young 
fellow, who never failed to be present at meals; 
and who cordially loved him very much. For the 
rest he looked to his brother William, upon whose 
generous affection he so thoroughly counted, 

Fatal error | 

The master of Sydenham Grange lay, as it was 
supposed, hopelessly ill on his bed of sickness, 

It was a sudden attack of apoplexy, and the 
medical man who attended him, a worthy 
country practitioner, shook his head, did all that 
was proper and correct, and went his way. 

Frank was absent on a, visit when this oc- 
curred, and William Meredith did not send for 
him, though the boy was only a dozen miles 
away at the house of Coloncl Paulet, where 
Frank was cver welcomed by the master and 
his fairy daughter Rosina, a little lady of twelve. 

The domestics whispered and shook their 
heads, and wondered what it meant. 

One old groom, who had known Sir George 
when he was a boy, and who had been in his 
father’s service, went into the stable-yard, 
lighted a pipe, and thought the matter over. 

The result of his cogitations was that he rose, ! 
saddled a horse, and slipping out of the house, ! 
rode as if for life to the house of the coloncl, | 
where he found Frank just mounting a pony for 
a long ride with Miss Rosina. 

Five words were enonch, and shaking his 
friends by the hand, Frank rode off with old 
Griggs. 

After a few questions both moved in stlence. 
This lasted until they were in sight of the one 
great ivy-clad tower of Sydenham Grange. 

“ Master Frank,” said old Griggs, saddenly, 
“you'll not split on me ?” | 

“What do you mean?” cried the bol, out- 
spoken boy. 

“That your uncle won't thank me. I've come 
unbeknown to him.” 


“Griggs, what. can you mean 2” : 


shiny, though ebony in colour, and his features 





“Young master, 1 am old; F am, they say, 
half daft ; but if you will be silent, and then 
judge for yourself, I'll tell you a se SH 

“A setret, Griggs 7” snid the bay. 

“You will never betray me?” urged the old! 
man, { 
“ Never, on my honour as an English boy ;” 
and Frafk judged he could say no 

“Your unele covets your father’s 
and hates you. Should your father die, aw 
to Colonel Panlet to be your gnardian. If 
remain with yonrunete, you will never live to 
be Sir Frank Meredith.” | 

The boy was awed by the old man’s solemn 
manner, but hardly convinced. 

When they came to a side gate to the park, at 
the carnest request of the groom, Frank dis- | 
mounted in order to reach the house without any | 

i i ing the horses to th le. | 

alled alone eagerly, anxions above 
all things to sce his father, and already regard- | 
ing the warnines of old Gricas as moonshine. | 

In this mood he reached what was called} 
Fairy Well, not more than a hundred yards from | 
the house. 

“It is, certainly, a fair inheritance," said a 
strange, soft, mcellifluons voice, “and worth 
Winning.” 

“ But for the brat, it would be mine in twenty- 


























remarkahly regular. 

He was dressed with exquisite precision, while 
his eyes were wholly concealed by 8) les. 

“Rupert Volart,” said William, harshly, “if 
my brother should die, I mean to have my 
inheritance. No boy shall stand in my way.” 

Frank waited to hear no more, but with a 
caution and discretion above his years, moved 
silently away. 

He gained the house undiscovered, or this 
narrative had been never written. 

H ever any one read cold-blooded murder in 
another’s eyes, Frank might have read it in 
those of these two friends. 

Had they suspected what had been overheard, 
he had never reached the house in safety. 

Entering by a side door, warning nobody, he 


| Twar evening, between nine and ten, 












And the father and son remained aicae 

Between them the will was sealed, ax 
up with the letter in a parcel or large lets 

“Frank, my boy, go with it to the 
once; take a receipt for it, and come 
quick as possible. I am tired ; I think I 
sleep.” 

Frank embraced him cordiaily and went 
sending the nurse up to bim daring his al 

In half an hour he returned with the 
and seated himself by hia father's bed, w' 
remained until summoned to dinner, st 
his uncle and his unexpected visitor 
Rupert Volart received him with grave 

They had heard of his retarn with 
and that was all. 





CHAPTER II. 
CAPUT MORTUUM. 


was induced by his father to take a stroll fe 
heurin the » before taking his p! 
his bedside for the night. 

Seareely had he left the room than Wil 
presented himself, and hearing from the 
that his brother was dozing, he entered 
tiously, followed by the Black Doctor, and 





went up to his father’s room. 

Stepping softly across the threshold of the 
door, he was amazed to hear his father’s voice. 

“Will he never come ?” he said, querulously. 

“Mr. William must have Ict him know,” 
replied the nurse. ¢ 

“T am here, dear father,” said Frank, ap- 
proaching the bed side and taking his hand. 

“But why have you not been here before?” 
querulously asked the baronet, who appeared 
singularly better, 

“ Father,” whispered Frank, pressing his hand 
in a significant manner and speaking low, “ are 
you able to listen to a dismal story 2” 

His father louked his surprise and then simply 
nodded his head. 

Frank bade the man go take some refresh- 
ment, and then fastened the door behind him. 

Slowly, distinctly, word for word, without ex- 
aggeration or passion, he told his story—the 
arrival of Griggs, his suspicions of his uncle, 
and finally what he had overheard. 

‘Fhe baronct listened as if life and death hung 
upon his son's lips, But he never spoke. 

“ A glass of wine,” he said, with a deep sigh, 
as soon as the boy had finished. “Thanks, my 
brave boy. How can you ever forgive me?” 

“For what, my dear father ?” 

“For my culpable neglect. It is all my fault. 
My eyes are opened. But come what may, if 
God spares you, you shall be master of Syden- 
ham. Fetch my desk, place the cordial to my 
hand, and write to my dictation. Let whoever 
comes to the door wait.” 

Frank obeyed ; and seating himself, took down 





, in a fair school-boy hand what his father told 


him to say, 

The letter was addressed to Colonel Paulet, 
and commenced with a literal repetition of the 
story the boy had told, Then some instructions 
added, v hich it is not necessary to give in 
this place. 

“Tfelp me up, my boy,” said Sir George, who, 
after sipping his cordial, appeared wonderfully 
revived ; and when once seated he signed the 
letter in a clear, firm hand. 

Then the desk was placed before him; and 
taking a sheet of foolscap, he wrote out a short 
will. 

As soon as it was complete, he bade Frank 
stinmons the butler, his own valet, and old 
Griggs, 

They were in attendance in a very few minutes, 
and were delighted to sce their master sitting 
up in conversation with his son. 

“Approach, my friends. I am better; but 
every man should be prepared for the worst. 
This is my last will aud testament,” he added, 
putting his finger on it, and then signing in his 
ch boll hand-writing, 
re three witnesses wrote their names; the 
butler and valet clearly enough, Griggs in a 
hich no man certainly could have deci- 
ered but himself. 

“Thank you. Go drink what pleases you to 
my health and that of the future Sir Francis.” 
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by his bedside. 

Sir George was breathing heavily but 
larly. The doctor felt his pulse, cautiously 
amined his eyes by raising the lids, peered 
his mouth, which was lf open, and withdrs 
to the end of the bed, warned by an aneay 
movement that the sick man was about to wake, 

He, however, only concealed himself bebia! 
the curtains of the bed, and listened. 

William stood still. 

Sir George opened his eyes slowly and locked 
at his brother, . : 

“How do you feel?” said William, with > 
hypocritical glance of intense sympathy. _ 

“Not well—sick in mind and body,” replia: 
the baronet, solemnly. 

“Why in mind, my dear brother?” 

“ Because now that I am ‘on my death-bed 
feel how my boy has been neglected. Would! 
could only live to repair the evil !” re 

“Brother, should anything happen, you ¥). 
be well aware how he will be cared for. Aa 
uncle is not a father, but still he is 8 nearr 
lative.” Re 

“T shalt leave him in far better hemds,” s¢ 
the bacon drily. on 

“Whom can you mean 

‘J shall leave him in the hands of the Pathe 
of ail,” ssid Sir George, and turned siay bis 
head. 

William Meredith went out, followed by the 
Black Doctor, and with him returned to a 
cosy room where they had left their wine ™ 
cigars. ‘ 

“Well?” asked the brother, draining of * 
bumper, and throwing himeelf into a fr 

“ He'll be as well as you or E to-morrow, 

“Humph ! out what of bis manner!” 00 
tinued William Meredith. sth a shil 

“Very odd ; means to cut you off with 
ling, or something of that sort,” drily remar’ 
the West Indian Paracelsus, : his 

“So I thought. ‘ ie I were convinced of this 
I would—” ed William. 4 

«What? said the Black “Doctor, looking #t 
him througk his spectacles, 

“Well, it is hard to be cast dows tm a 
summit of a pedestal,” grow! 1 z 

“But it he has made a willl” soggesel 
Rupert Volart. 

“Can't have done it I know the cortents of 
his last will; guardianship—spend all the, 
come—everything left to me if Frank et 

“Well, then, my worthy friend, you bad Tom 
allow that will to come into operation. 

a keen physiognomist, and I tell you it Geo 
Meredith recovers you will stand ss0mTy chan 
of a penny.” can 

«Bat he will recover, you say 1” said William 
with a sinister smile. 11Sir 

“Mr. Meredith, whom soon I hope to oad 
William, if you will give me your nole-of 
for ten thousand pounds, to be paid bart 
seven years, you shall be free to do yo 10 
upon the boy. The baronet shall trouble ya! 
more,” 
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es 

“ What would you du?” hissed William. 

“Ask me nothing; give me the wntten pro- 

ise to pay—for services rendered—and in a 
eek you shall have a fair field before you.” 

William Meredith breathed again. He seemed 
»be about to win n creat stake without com- 
romising himself. This, to his coward soul, 
vas a great relief. 

“T will give you the bond,” he-said, nervously ; 
of course it is of no value until I am here 2” 

“Of course not,” replicd tho Black Doctor, 
ith awsneer, producing writing materials and 
ome formidable pieces of stamped paper, 

These he placed before the eager expectant, 
nd made him draw promissory notes, seven of 
hem, for one thousand five handred each, as 
ell as a general acknowledgment for the whole 


over,” 

And they did. But when they came to a 
resolution, the whelp was nowhere to be found. 

And though they hunted high and low, bribed 
every one they could think of, no trace of Frank 
Meredith was to be discovered. 

He had passed away as if he had never existed, 
and once again the foul conspirators were non- 
plussed. 






























CHAPTER III. 


ON BOARD THE “UDOLPHO"—THE FRENCH 
SCHOOL. 

WHILE these two men, with wicked intent, were 

hunting high and low for their sccond victim, 

they might perhaps bave been tempted to have 

given a handsome reward for the narration of a 

simple fact. 

It was autumn 184—, and the good packet 
“Udolpho” was about to depart from Dover, 
when a gentleman of tall and military appear- 
ance came on board with a youth in deep 
mourning. 

A servant, an erect old soldier, saw to their 
luggage, and then the two sought a position 
amidships. 

Though it was night, and the appearance of 
things was rather rough, neither thought of 
going below. 

The gentleman was an old traveller, and the 
boy was not wholly unused to the sea. 

When they had found a position which ap- 
peared advantageous and seated themselves, they 
began conversing in low and rather sad tones, 

“You must be brave, determined, and rely on 
yourself now, my good boy. Keep, too, your eyes 
open. The enemy you have to deal with is 
subtle and cunning, and will stick at nothing.” 

“1 know it.” 

“He will spare no means to track you. I 
should not fear him so much, but for his dread 
ally, the Black Doctor, Beware not only of him, 
but of every stranger. Trust no man or woman ; 
and if suspicious characters intrude on you, com- 
municate with me at once. Remember, I am 
responsible for you, to heaven and to your 
father.” 

“T know it, my dear sir, my beat, my only 
friend,” replied the boy, sadly. 

As, at this moment, other persons appeared in 
search of a position analogons to that occupicd 
by themselves, the conversation dropped, the 
colonel pulled out a cigar case, and Frank 
Meredith closed his eyes. 

He was, however, soon aroused by the bustle 
and by the growling and grumbling of a boy 
close at hand. 

ing his eyes and looking around, he saw 
before him a father and son so much alike as to 
raise even a smile on his lips. 

The father was about five fect, very fat and 
rubicand, with a round, puffy face, and small, 
twinkling eyes. 

The son was his exact counterpart—quite as 
fat, quite as rubicund, and quite as puffy. 

While ti:e father wore the usual broadcloth of 
a well-to-do citizen, the young gentleman had 
trousers rather short at the ankles, not quite 
meeting the waistcoat, and an all-round jacket 
of some stout material, covered with bright 
buttons. 

In his hand was a great lump of plumcake. 

“Eat, my son, eat,” said the citizen, in a 
fat voice. ‘It's good for sea sickness.” 

“Very,” thought Frank. 

“ And, besides, though your mother says you 
must have French polish, I’m told you won't 
get much to eat over there, and what you do 
get is principally frogs, and snails, and cabbage 
water.” 

“Oh—oh—oh! father,” half sobbed the boy, 


“ do take me back.” 

“Can't,” said the citizen. “Promised your 
mother one year at least.” 

“But I shall die of hunger,” blubbered the 
interesting infant. 

“Not you, my little fellow,” put in the good- 
hearted colonel. “Ihave lived in France, and 


found the eating very good. My boy is going 
to school in Paris.” 


™m. 

These he placed in his pocket. 

“The price of blood !" he said, speaking ina 
ool tone of voice ; and, pulling on his gloves, he 
repared to depart. “Give young Frank and 
he nurse a dose from this vial before midnight, 
nd then expect me about two.” 

Wiliam was too bewildered, horrified and 
stonished to speak, but promised to obey. 

An hour later two cups of coffee were sent in 
lor the nurse and Master Frank, of which ther 
zladly partook. 

An hour later they slept like sentries frozen 
‘0 death by cold. 

Again, two hours later, the Black Doctor came 
in, accompanied hy an assistant in the shape of 
anegro—William Meredith was too wonerved. 
and too overcome with drink to be present—and 
approached the bed of the sleeper, bearing a 
heavy burden. 

What passed they and heaven only knew ; but 
they left in a quarter of an honr, still with the 
heavy load. 

Next day a fearful cry of alarm rushed through 
the house, terrifying even the most attached 
domestica. Sir George Meredith had fallen a 
victim during the night to an awfully sudden 
attack of Asiatic cholera, which had slain him, as 
it often did then, without any warning—and 
his body was something fearful to see. 

_ For the first time this terrible malady raged 

in England. 

All fled the room, even Frank being taken 
away by force. 

When Colonel Paulet came he was in his coffin, 
and no man, the undertaker said, must look 
at him again. 

The funeral was harried, and took place in 
four days—and the same afternoon there came 
the reading of the will. 

The family solicitor, the family doctor, Frank, 
Mr. William, a distant relation or two, Colonel 
Poulet, and the servants were alone present. 

The family solicitor took a bundle out of his 
Pocket, and began to break the seals, 

“It is unnecessary,” said Colonel Paulet, in 
rather stiff tones, “to read that document. Allow 
me to hand to yon the last will and testament 
of my esteemed friend.” 

The solicitor, who knew the colonel’s high 
station as well as character for integrity and 
honour, merely bowed, and took the will from 
his hand, 

Ail looked amared, save poor Frank. 

It was short and decisive. Sir George left 
everything, personalities, money in the fands, 
in trust to Colonel Paulet and Doctor Frere, for 
his eon. To his brother he left a mourning ring 
and a hundred a-year, if he chose to continue his 
Management of the estate until the young 

aronet came of age. 

“A most ridiculous document,” said William 
Meredith. “Where on earth could it have been 
Written ?” 

“The day before his death,” replied Frank, 
gravely, “it was written and witnessed in my 
Presence, and by me sent to the care of Colonel 

‘aulet, Further discussion is onseemly.” 
ee ‘bowing gracefully to all, he took the 

7 's hand, and retired from the room. 
associate” pale and haggard, went to join his 
binge You #0,” gaid the Black Doctor, “my 
wilt ae not worth the paper on which they are 

} unless, indeed, you get rid of tlre boy.” 








whelp shall join him. Let us talk the matter! wondrous, “and so is my boy. I'm Deputy 


lledgit, sir, of the city, and my son is going to 
Mossoo—Mussou—-M — M— Douboys.”” 

“ Dubois, I presume, in the Champs Elysée, 
said the colonel, with a smile. ‘So is my boy. 

“How re-markable,” cjaculated the citizen, 
who was about to add something, when the loud 
cry came of “ All for shore.” 

Thrusting his card into the coloncl’s hand, 
and shaking his rather phlegmatic child by the 
shoulder, the fat citizen touk to his heels, and 
left the excellent guardian of our hero quasi in 
charge of a total stranger. 

Young Fledgit—his name was Sam—stuffed 
his mouth full ef cake, probably to prevent him- 
self crying, aud then foundered on to the deck as 
the steamer gave her first jerk from shore. 

Then came all the usual bustle and noise, the 
loud cries of the men, the hoarse commands of 
the skipper in charge, and the steamer was 
under weigh. 

Soon, too, she was out of harbour, and plunged 
with a kind of snort into the rolling billows. 

Frank sat still, but this was too much for 
Sam Fledgit, who jumped up, and in piteous 
tones insisted upon being set on shore, 

“Oh lor! Oh lor! 1'm_ going to die!” he 
roared. “I’m turning inside out. I will go on 
shore. Stop her!” 

“All right, my hearty,” cried an old sailor, 
laughing ; “shall I heave you overboard? Yon- 
der’s the cliff.” 

The boy stared at him with his lack-lustre 
eyes, but could make no reply. 

“Put him in a snug berth,” said the colonel, 
slipping acoin into the old tar’s hand; “he's 
never been to sea before.” 

“ Bless your kind heart,” responded the tar, 
taking Sam Fledgit up, despite his kicks, and 
carrying him downstairs. 

“An odd schoolfcllow,” said Frank, drily. “I 
hepe they will not all be of the same sort.” 

“Well, well,” replied the colonel, not only a 
good-hearted man, Put a keen man of the world, 
“ the little fellow is an oddity, but he comes of 
a good John Bull stock. Don’t despise him 
because he isa little ignorant and vulgar. Ho 
is your fellow countryman in a strange land, 
and a mouse has been known to be of service to 
a lion.” 

“You are quite right, sir. 
for the little fellow.” 

A wise resolve, Frank Meredith, for little do 
you suspect how the allusion to the old fable 
will be realised in time to come. 

The night was so rough and stormy that, 
except the sailors, none remained on deck but 
the colonel and his ward. 

They were thus able to converse without let 
or hindrance, and a long course of action and 
private mode of correspondence was agreed on. 

The colonel impressed on Frank's mind that 
secret emissaries would be sure to hunt him up, 
and over and over again recommended caution. 

Frank promised, with all a boy's ardour, to 
attend to his waruings for both their sakes, 

While they were yet talking, Calais was 
reached, and preparations were made for shore. 

The captain, who had undertaken the charge 
of Sam Fledgit, contrived to find his boxes, 
the custom-house was passed, and some hours 
later they were en ruute for Daris, then reached 
by diligence and rail, the latter being only half 
finished. 

Bed was the first thing thought of on reach- 
ing the capital of France, nor did the colonei 
disturb them until he had been to the schoo: 
and held a personal conference with the head 
master. 

By this time the two hoys were up and ready 
for breakfast, which, to Sam’s great surprise and 
delight, consisted of coffcc, rolls and butter of 
very «delicious quality, one of his cockney delu- 
sions being at once dispelled. 

Then another cab following with their luggage, 
the colonel started for the school with the two 
boys, having already explained the circumstances 
under which he had met Sam, who, he found, 
was to be placed among the “tip-top ” scholars. 

On reaching the Ltahblisscment pour Jeunes 
Gens,* Frank was struck by its monastic appear- 
ance, 


I will do all I can 








“It shall be! All this estate is mine. By 


a “In-deed !” cried the citizen, pulling out his 
eavens! I have sent the father forward ; the st 


card, and speaking as if the fact were something 





* School for young gentlemen, 








High walls, a carriage gate about eight feet 
in elevation, and a grim porter to see who was 
coming before any one was allowed to enter. 

The carriages being admitted to a large de- 
serted stone yard, a vast building presented itself 
2 their view, more like a barracks than anything 

se, 

A well-dressed, important-looking personage 
received them at the portico entrance, and 
ushered all three into a parlour, furnished chiefly 
with globes and mapa, where, at a table, certain 
preliminaries were entered into. 

Sam’s money was paid in advance, All that 
had to be done was to settle for Frank, which 
the colonel did according to a previous arrange- 
ment, by which he was to return to England at 
once to be ready for William Meredith. He left. 
them with a silent shake of the hand. 

The master now called an usher, a little atom 
of a man, of about two and twenty, and bade 
4im show the new lads to the play-ground. 

He spoke enough English to swear by, but 
dittle passed between them. 

Soon a very large, open space was reached, 
divided into four by upright osts and cord. 

Here the boys played chiefly according to age, 
but in the case of “ Preau Number One,” by class, 
This yard was confined to those who paid to be 
a sort of parlour boarders, 

And there the usher left them, without a word 
of introduction, 





CHAPTER Iv. 
FIRST EVENING AND MORNING—SAM AND HIS 
FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
THE préauw in which Frank and Sam had been 
left was of itself quite as large as any English 
play-ground, and was occupied by about forty 
ys, all of whom were playing at different 
games, Frank at once noticed a want of hearti- 
ness and boisterous merriment. 

Probably, however, the arrival of strangers 
momentarily affected them, for no sooner was 
the usher gone than a large party congregated 
round the new comers, 

These were all French, and looked at the 
juvenile foreigners with anything but an hospi- 
table glance. 

It must be remembered that at the time of 
which we speak an intense rivalry existed 
between the two countries. 

No English man, woman or boy was safe from 
insult for a moment; while a foreigner in Lon- 
don, or even a person who, by wearing a mous- 
tache, appeared like one, was hooted in the 
streets. 

The greater number of them placed their 
hands on their knees, stooped, and began dancing 
round them in a jeering kind of way. 

"i “What do they want?” said Sam, nudging our 
ero. 

“Can't say,” replied Frank, in as careless a 
tone as he could assume, all the time tucking up 
his sleeves. 

This demonstration excited considerable hila- 
rity on. the part of the French boys, who jab- 
bered away in what to them was an incompre- 
hensible lingo. . 

Frank having prepared for action, looked at 
the crowd, to select a good stout boy, upon 
whose nose to experimentalise. 

After some minutes he chose one, a little taller 
and stouter than himeclf, and was about, with- 
out warning, to commence offensive operations, 
when he was caught by the arm, and whirled 
away without ceremony. 

“Snakes and catapults,” said a racy, hearty, 
but nasal voice, “where wur you raised, 
stranger? No fisticuffs is allowed yer abouts, 
Fighting in the pray-oh (préaw) ain’t no 
San oh k off grasp of 

Frank shoo! the of the speaker and 
looked at him curiously, a 

He was a tall, bony youth of about sixteen, 
with a hatchet face, sandy hair, high check 
bones, and grey eyes, the very picture of grim 
good humoar. 

“No fighting allowed,” cried Frauk, in quite 
a horrific tone. 

“Noa; not in school. We postpone these 
little events for holidays. Old Killjoy—these 
niggas call him Rabat joie—"ul © on bring ye 
Up slick.” 


“But if you are insulted ?” asked Frank, close 
to whom Sam had sidled up. 

“Wall, I reckon you must bide,” aaid the 
Yankee ; “ but you've a good nose, Britisher.” 

“ How eo!” 

“Wall, horsenails and sawdust, if you didn't 
just pick out the meanest skunk in the hull 
school. You shall give him goss tu-morrow. 
In the interlude, look to me.” 

“T have always been taught to look to myself,” 
said Frank, with a smile. 

“Yes; there's considerable of the British 
bull-dog about you,” retorted the other, pa- 
tronisingly ; “but we American eagles are 
accustomed to look clean at the sun. When 
Sol Haggles speaks he gin’rally speaks to be 
listened to.” 

Frank laughed, and noticirg that the French 
boys had retired, entered into conversation with 
his new friend, who gave him what he called a 
“straight wrinkle” or two with regard to the 
school. 

That day both Frank and Sam dined with the 
English master, a kind, gentlemanly man, who 
was glad to talk to them of home. 

At nine precisely they were shown to the dor- 
mitory, which Frank found to be a long room 
provided with twenty small separate beds. 

Frank and the other new boy, Sam, were 
provided with a couple, one in front of the 
other, and, wearied and exhausted, were soon 
asleep. 

When our hero awoke, the dormitory was 
deserted except by himself and Sam, who was 
snoring with patriotic vehemence. 

At the same moment an usher entered, and 
advancing between the beds, rather suddenly 
aroused Master Sam. 

Sam, grumbling all the time, hurried on his 
clothes, and was introduced by the usher to the 
great refectory. 

It was deserted. 

In a few minutes, however, a couple of plates 
were placed before them, while a fat female 
cook placed a tureen on the table, from which 
the usher, nearly choking with laughter, helped 
them freely. 

“ What is this?” cried Sam, dashing down his 
spoon. ‘“ How dare you call it chocolate ?” 

“The bors always do,” said the usher, grimly, 
“because the onions are fried brown before the 
soup is made.” 

“ Boup—frogs—snails!” roared Sam, rising 
from the table; “I won't eat it.” 

“Very good; there’s nothing else until 
twelve,” coolly observed the usher. 

Sam thought better of it, and sitting down, 
dolcfully consumed his first real French break- 
fast, vowing all the while that he would write to 
his mother, and have an end put to such irregular 
proceedings. 

Frank, who had learnt what he had to 
from Solon Higgles, ate his plate full of bread, 
onions and juicy soup with an appetite, and pre- 
pared for his first day at a French school. 

Of course,.but little progress was made that 
day, the more that it was the weekly half-holi- 
day, and all were going to ¢he wood, as Bois de 
Boulogne is always called, as if there were no 
other congregation of trees in the world. 

The school was marshalled in four divisions, 
each commanded by a sous-maitre, or usher. 

As long as they were in the streets the strictest 
order was kept. 

Unlike the majority of French schools, they 
were not compelled to wear a common uniform. 

The upper form, or premiére classe, marched in 
advance. 

It contained six English boys, and Solon 
Higgles. 

Frank walked beside Solon. 

“Wall,” said that worthy, speaking in his 
broadest style ; ‘how d’ye cipher the regiment ; 
feel pretty much at hum?” 

Frank shook his head, 

“Home and I are parted for a long time,” re- 
plied our hero, sadly; “the school is pretty 
well.” 

“ D'ye mean business with them ctarnal cock- 
erowin’ Frenchees?” 

“T don’t mean to be imposed on,” continued 
Frank ; “but don’t want fighting for fighting's 
sake, If any boy insults me, let him look out.” 

(To be continued.) 
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By the Author of “ Paogaues ov rux Barris Bor,” &:, 
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CHAPTER XV, 


VERYTHING being thes ax 
ranged, ambassadors wen 
dispatched to Norway 4 
bring over the infant quon, 

But a terrible fatality 
seemed to overhang all: 
affairs of Scotland, entiny 
to set at naught all bumay 
calculations ; for on ber pas 

Be ce ey 

possession 0! i 

and to | eo me the innocn 
and unconscious instrame:t of the ambitioy 
designs of Edward 1, Margaret fell sick, ani 
in that condition was carried to Orkney, whem 
she died, and with her the direct heirs of the 
royal house of Scotland became extinct, 

Thus the ambassadors returned empty-handel, 
to the discomfiture of Edward, and the dismsy 
of the Scottish people, who saw in this event 
nothing left but an appeal to arms by the nmi 
factions for the throne. 

By the extinction of the direct line, the right 
of succession reverted to the collateral heir, 
and as these were represented in the descendants 
of David, the brother of William the Lion, it 
now became necessary to settle opon the rv! 
pretensions of Bruce and Baliol. 

Baliol claimed to be descended from the eldest 
daughter of Davia i pat while this was a 
‘ispu y Bruce, the latter urged a priority 
clatm ; for although descended from the secu 
daughter, he was nearer in descent from David 

by a generation. 

Both held large territorial possessions in the 
country,and were, moreover, oP by power- 
ful adherents. They were therefore, pre- 
pared to enforce their claims at the point of the 
sword, 

Meantime, the throne was vacant, the tns- 
quillity of the state in imminent danger, andthe 
fair promise that so lately existed of the pest 
fal settlement of the government ander a stro1z 
and vigorous hand scattered hopelessly to the 
four winds; and to add still more to the n= 
fortunes of the country, other pretenders, wich 
more or less justification, were cropping spi 
every direction, by which the strength of te 
state was splitting up into petty factions 

While thus the great lords, in the pamvit 
their own individual ambition, were sapping tte 
foundation of the kingdom, Edward I. of Eng: 
land was calmly looking or watching the i 
gress of events as they passed, enjoying ‘+ 
prospect of the approaching time for press 

is title of supremacy over the whole island 

The event which his sagacious mind fores, 
now happened. 4 

Unable to settle their disputes and the r™ 
claims of various pretenders among themselr+ 
and there being no power in the kingdom suf 
ciently strong to enforce any decision, ats 
wise or just, which they might arrive at—* 
every faction was arming for the strife—som¢ . 
the nobles—rather with a view to gain cP", 
to their own cause than from an; 
motive—sought the mediation 
England. ‘ 

A miasion was sent to his court with an 
request that he would, in the interest of ‘! e 
prostrate country, examine and decide a 
claim was the best to the succession of ‘+ 
Scottish crown. o 

Edward declared his willingness to & es. 
mediator, and, addressing his most trasty <=" 
sellors, he exclaimed, “I will now subdue 
land to my own authority as I have sv 
Wales,” 

Collecting a powerful army, he appeared 
the borders, and commenced his determ: 
to give a just decision, but demanded, ola 
liminary, that he should be acknowle: ete 
lord paramount of the kingdom, and sole arbite: 
in the competition for the crown. 
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ipresent juncture without a king, 
fore whom alone such a claim 
inld be made, we are not able to 
fide on so important a question 
jselves.” 

'By the Holy Saint Edward, 


ad 


Inthis manner he determined to give effect to 
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‘cotland to receive the homage of ‘the people, and having thus acquainted himself with ‘the 
he comnts eonly to examine the strength of | temper and strength of the people and country 


August, 1291, he commenced proceedings in his | man, 
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couraging the subjects 
of Baliol to enter vexa- 
tious law-suits against 
him, and by compelling 
thateffetesham monarch 
to appear in the English 
courts of law personally, 
to plead in his own 
defence. 

Baliol invain appealed 
inst this humiliation, 
ng thatithadalready 
been expressly declared, 
in a deed executed by 
Edward himself at the 











aA Lome 


ge 
he returned to Berwick, where, on the 20th of} “Taxxa pinch,” as the lobster said to the fisher- 
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MONMOUTH; 
OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 
By the Author of “ GILES EVERGREEN,” “FRED 
Frouic,” &c. 
— 


CHAPTER XXVIIL—(continued.) 


t 





ES,” continued the peasant, 
“and she says it be plaguy 
near six-and-twenty mile 
frae we.” 

“Indeed! Iam very hun- 
gry. Have you got any food 
with you, my good man?” 
asked Monmouth, compelled 
to come to the point. 

“ Wittles to cat! Na, now, drat it, I arn't.” 

“ Have you had your dinner yet ?” 

“Na; I bees jest a gooin’ to it.” 

“ Listen, my good fellow ; Ido not want to be 
seen, and I have tasted nothing since yesterday 
morning.” 

“Dang it, thy belly maun be empty! why, 
I should have starved,” ejaculated the man, with 
asort of compassionating wonder, as he looked 
at the richly-dressad figure before him. 

“Could thee cat a piece o’ fat pork, and a 
hunch o’ bread, wi’ a mouthfal o’ cheese? Could 
thee, now? It’s darned coarse bread, I can tell 
thee; but could thee get it down?” 

“Yes, yes, anything ; I am not particular— 
anything ; I am almost famished,” replicd Mon- 
mouth, on whose car the words “bacon” and 
“bread ” sounded like dainty luxuries, 

“Then I'll go home and fetch thee some, and 
we'll ha’e our dinners together. You stop here 
till I come back.” 

“ How long shall yon be gone?” 

“Well, it's a tidy bit there and back ; but Ill 
be quick—How long! well, it may be hafe an 
hour.” 

“ Halfan hour—so long? I might be seen and 
captured ere your return. Will you change 
clothes with me? I'lf give you my rich suit for 
your common dress.” 

“Na ye wouldn't, zir. Why the gold tape on 
thy coat would buy my cottage, garden and pig- 
stye, more nor twice over.” 

“T will, indeed ; hat, sword and boots; all 
but these,” cried the duke, nervously, as he re- 
moved his “ George,” and tore the diamond star 
from his breast. 

For a moment the countryman gazed doubt- 
ingly at Monmouth’s gorgeous dress; then, 
tearing off bis smock-frock, he proceeded to un- 
dress himself in such haste, that, before the 
duke had removed his hat and sword, he was 
denuded, and standing with his bare feet— 
stockings being an unknown luxury to the poor 
hedger. 

Had not the unfortunate Monmouth been so 
wtterly prostrated, bodily and mentally, he must 
fave burst with laughter at the grotesque and 
ridiculous figure presented by himself and the 
peasant, when the trausfer of clothes had been 
completed. 

The countryman grinned with delight as he 
surveyed his ungainly limbs in their gorgeous 
apparel, and drag sing the white beaver, with its 
scarlet plumes ov. his eyes, hurried with long 
awkward strides from the spot. 

The handsome features of the duke, with his 
delicate hands ant whi e skin, contrasted as 
prepostcrously with the se garments in 
which he was clothed, as the rich appare! did on 
the body of the unvainly bind. 

















Monmouth’s depres-ion, however, was too pro- 
found to give him eyes or sense of anything 
outré. 

After watching the he lror as he crossed the 
next field and disappeared in the di i fa 


distant church spire, he sustow! ul 
self on the bank, 

Here, hid from observation 
bonghs, he rested his 
gave way to a th 

Though each minute reed 
Toncly fugctive, Mov mtn a 
attitude, belesi . 
steps of the > 

That he 





by the uneut 
wou his hands, and 








soon hear the 
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buck with food, to 


p | will 'e 


enable him to continue his flight, the "Lappy 
man never for a moment doubted. 

The distant bray of a trumpet made Mon- 
mouth lift his head with a sudden start of 
terror, 

The eye, more acute than the ear, told him 
that note of dread came from the direction of the 
village church, in the very course taken by his 
only friend and hope, the hedger, on his errand 
for icod, 

The jingling of harness and the rapid gallop- 
ing of horses in his rear, informed him how close 
his pursuers were on his trail. 

Almost fearing to breathe, Monmouth re- 
mained motionless till the tramp of the horses 
was lost in the distance. 

Another blast on the trumpet came faintly 
down on the sultry air. 

Love of life and the fear of capture came again 
to his aid, and forgetting his exhaustion and his 
expected friend, he sprang to his fect, and under 
shelter of the hedge, fled with all his speed. 

Through copse and ficld, over brake and briar, 
the poor hunted man ran, staggering onward till 
overtasked nature gave way, and he dropped for 
a time insensible to all his woes in a field of 
ripening corn. 

Hours passed, and the human form, hid by 
the growing wheat, lay on its face, silent and 
motionless. 

From this deadly torpor he was raised by a 
crash overhead, as if heaven and earth had come 
together ; while peals of thunder rolled through 
the mirky sky witha deafening din. 

Monmouth had hardly time to realize his 
situation, and the fact that it was dark night, 
when, with the rush of a cataract, the clouds 
opened, and poured down a perfect flood of rain. 

Long before Monmouth could rise from the 
ground the deluge had invaded him to the skin. 

When he did at length gain his fect, absolute 
darkness surrounded him, the lightning ever and 
anon splitting the gloom, like tongues of flame. 

Through these momentary glimpses of fire, 
and the crashes of thunder that seemed to shake 
the ground, the forlorn man struggled to reach 
a protecting wood, which the lightning revealed 
in the distance, 

After’ many falls and bruises, he finally 
reached the wished-for covert ; but by the time 
the drenched and weary duke had gained the 
sheltering trees, the storm had passed, and 
ghastly rifts in the clouds gave evidence of a 
struggling moon. 

Short were the fugitive’s moments of fancied 
safety, for as far as his eye could see, number- 
less lights were moving about the wet fields. 

“They are searching for me with thcir lan- 
terns, and are already on my track. Oh, God, 
have pity !” 

And with a despairing cry, Monmouth tottered 
deeper into the wood. 

Leaving the miserable man to his solitude, we 
must return for a time to the peasant, with 
whom the duke had changed clothes. 

“ Mercy alive ! that never bees thee, Enech !” 
exclaimed the labourer’s wife, } :iiing vy her 
hands, and staggering back fro tue tuvlo, as 
her husband entcred his cottage. 

“Yees it be,” replied the man with a grin, as 
he closed the-door. ‘“Be'ant I fine? he! he!” 

“Fine! why, thee looks like a Merry Andrer. 
Is it the show folk as has come to the town? I 
heard the clatter o’ horses.” 

“Show folk, you goose! this be real goold, 
Bess," replied the man, touching the bullion 
braiding on the coat; “all goold! he! he!” 

“Goold, you dunderhead! you have been at 
that bestial cider again, and got fusticated !” 
resnended the wife, walking suspiciously round 
her husband. 

“Hold thee clack, Bessy, like a good wench, 
jand get me a clean hankercher, I has a gentle- 
man as is a waitin’ for his dinner.” 

“On Enoch! Enoch! what a power o’ drink 
thee must ha’ swilled! Come, take off them 
j trumpery razs, do; thee looks like a fool.” 

“ Gie us the hankercher, do; and look sharp, 
itl ' I tell thee, Bess, I canna strip. Thee 
joball hear all when I gits back to supper.” 

More amazed than angry, the good woman 
complied with her husband's order, and in silent 
wonler saw him tie up a loaf, a picce of pork, 

















and a lump of cheese, in the clean bamiker-. 
she had just given ‘him. 

Then, filling a bottle with skim-milk, Ex- 
grinned at his wife, and burried out cf &: 
cottage. 

The wife watched her husband as long as <4 
was to be seen, and then retarned to her char 
to wonder whether it was madness or drink tks’ 
had so metamorphosed him. 

Enoch had just reached the dell below 44 
cottage, on the way back to Monmouth, wha 
the shrill blast of a trumpet from the villas 
green, on the opposite hill, made him start an 
pause. 

“Dash my wig! what be up now! Bess sai 
somut about the play actors. Darned if 1 doo’ 
have a squint. I can git down by Parson’ 
Close, and shan’t be a minute.” 

Satisfied with this belief, the man took a pail 
through the hanging wood, and in a short tim 
stood at the mouth of a leafy glade that opane 
on the village, which occupied the plateau ¢ 
the hill. 

Directly opposite stood the venerable churd 
and graveyard, while a quadrangle of irregtla 
houses, built round a small green, with a May: 
pole in the centre, constituted the town « 
hamlet. 

It was not at a group of villagers, nor the wel 
known buildings, or even at the familiar a1 
house, that Enoch stared with suck dilated eye 
but at some score of dragoens gathered roux 
the Red Lion. 

Some of the men were dismounted, whilz twi 
officers were eagerly talking to Simon Jeweu 
the host of the Lion. 

80 absorbed was Enoch by the novelty of 
sight before him, that he forgot the spleadour a 
his dress, the famishing fugitive, and ali ideatty 
of time and place. 

Indeed, so engaged was he by the fire bores 
and the glittering armour of the soldiers, thai 
he hardly noted the arrival of two fresh troopex) 
from the opposite side of the village. 

“His dead charger, corporal! then by besre 
he is not far off. To horse |” cried the apai 
of the troop, turning from the speaker. 

“ And, by the lerd, there he is!” exclaimed 
two or three of the dismounted dragooss 
making a sudden rush at Enoch. 

“ You are our prisoner ; resistanoe is vain!” 

Seizing the astonished peasant by the colar 
they dragged him to the door of the pai 
house, when half-a-dozen carbines were insia:ty 
levelled at his head. 

“ Attempt to move, and you are a dead mar" 

Enoch dropped his bottle and parcel, and wii 
a ghastly Took gazed wildly on the speakers. 

“This ig not our man,” observed the capat 
“though they have evidenly changed clthes 
He cannot be far off.” 

“Why this is Enoch Rivers, one of my ut 
labourers,” observed a farmer, turning rund 
and looking with astonishment at the mani 
terrified face. 

“ Yeas, Maister Giles, thee knows I well. Wil 
for should they shoot I?” 

“We don’t want to shoot you, my man.” sid 
the captain ; “we only want you to tell us whert 
you Icft the man who gave you those clothes.” 

“Then I wonna !" replied Enoch, his face 0201 
more regaining its bronzed hue. 

“There are ten thousand pounds reward ft 
his head. Think of that !” 

“Who may you be looking for, captain! 
asked Farmer Giles, 

“ For the proscribed traitor, James Soott, Dukt 
of Monmouth !” 

“Monmouth! The lord save us; is it coms 
that?” responded the farmer, in a tone cf dx? 
dejection. 3 

“Have you seen him? Your man, here, ¥ 
dressed in his clothes,” 

“No, captain, I arn't,” he replied. Thea tom 
ing sadly round, in a muttering tone, he adn. 
“Then that’s what our Sall was screeching sbx! 
this morning.” 

While the officers were inducing some of :}: 
labourers who had assembled round the inn dvv 
te conduct thom to the place where Fame 
Giles’s man was at work, the honest yeous? 
turned to where his labourer stood in stun: 
amazement, and while the troops were examining 
his parcel, whispered— 
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HXold thy tongue, Enoch.” 
> Ob, mnaister, dang out my brains! I'll never 
wh a_ hedge agin,” replicd Enoch, as he 
“~pped his head, and spoke with a rueful 
erance. 
~ W by, there's victuals enough here for three 
m’s dinners, captain,” exclaimed one of the 
vopers, after examining the contents of Enoch's 
nadkerchief. 

“Et is evident the man was carrying food to 

© traitor. Look to his safe kccping till I 
turn. Now to horse!” cried the captain, as he 
wang into bis caddle. 

* Hark you, my man,” be continued, drawing 
p at Evnoch’s side, “I dom't want to be cruel; 
St if 1 do not find the man you changed clothes 
ith, as sare as I ride this horse, I will hang 
ou. 

With this pleasant piece of intelligence, and 
eaving Enoch in charge of ¢wu dragoons, the 
@icers and men moved from the village, accom- 
yanied by a crowd of the ' 

The field where Enoch had been working was 
sasily Giscovered by its half-clipped hedge, and 
wy the man’s bill and shears loft at the un- 
Gnished fence. 


After a long and close inspection of the ground, 
they were at length enabled to trace the foot- 
marks of some lsbourer’s shoes across the 
ploughed ridges of a large fallow, then overa 
pea field, and finally into a wood. 

From this harboar of refuge it was almost two 
hours before any of the party were again able to 
trace the faintest footatep of the fugitive. 

Hour after hour the search was continued, till 
darkness for a time suspended their operations. 

Returning to the inn to refresh his men, it was 
midnight before the thunderstorm permitted 
them, by the aid of lights, to continue the 
search, 

Sending out videttes to patrol the surrounding 
lanes, and cut off all chance of escape, the hunt 
for. the lost trail was continued through the 
night. 

About noon, however, the sergeant came upon 
traces which showed the nearness of the object 
they soucht ; and under this man’s guidance they 
followed in silence for nearly half an hour. 

“This is the way, captain ; the man has evi- 
dently sat on this gate,” observed the dismounted 
sergeant, as the party stopped before a five- 
barred gate, and the whole posse entered a 
fallow field. 

“The game cannot be far off, captain. See, he 
has lost his shoe here in the stiff clay, and has 
Tun in his stocking. See, here he has put on his 
shoe again. Look to your pieces, lads,” oon- 
tinned the sergeant, as, at the head of three 
troopers, they slowly followed the footprints. 

“It isn't very likely, Dawson, but it’s just as 
well to make sure ; 80, see what's under that pile 
of rabbish in the ditch.” 

And the captain, who followed close behind, 
pointed down to some hazel boughs, fern leaves, 
and some other rubbish, that formed a heap in a 
dimy ditch under the hedge of the field. 

“T'll see, captain,” replied the sergeant, as he 
flung off some of the covering branches of the 
heap indicated. 

“ By the lord, here's our man !” ejaculated the 
sergeant, in a tone of real surprise. 

The other mem sprang into the ditch, and the 
leaves and brambles were quickly thrown aside, 
aud aman in a Jabourer’s dress was discovered 
lying on his face in the ditch. 

He might have been dead, so motionless was 
“woof th th 

‘oof the dragoons lifted the passive body 
from its muddy bed, and placed it before the 
dismounted officers. 

If the coarse red features and ungainly form 
af the peasant had, despite his fine clothes, 
quickly discovered his imposture, the high fore- 
head, regular features, and pale face of the fugi- 
tive, though dressed in the worn habiliments of 
the hind, instantly proclaimed the gentleman. 

“Your grace must consider yourself my 
prisoner,” observed the captain, as he and his 
lieutenant removed their steel caps and bent 
their heads, in an act of involantary homage, 
to their hapless prisoner. 

Monmouth cast one rapid glance at his 
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meeting the uncovered heads, and hearing the 
gentle tone of the officers, burst into tears. 

Before the hasty and inconsiderate reader 
condemns this display of fecling as an act of 
unworthy weakness, let him remember that 
human natore is unequal to such a sudden and 
calamitous reverse of fortune. 

Monmouth was the son of a king, reared in 
the lap of extravagance and luxury, the pet and 
favourite of every court in Europe, and the idol 
of his countrymen, 

His body, too, dapressed by hunger and fatigue, 
and his mind, weakened by the memory of past 
gteatncas, all conspired to this display of 
momentary weakness. 

But that which, more than hunger, wet or 
fatigae—his mean garb and unsoldicrly hiding 
place—touched the fallen duke keatic~t, and sent 
the hot tears to his eyes, was the kindly voice of 
his captors, and their simple act of gracious 
co! 





urtesy. 

“ Pardon me, gentlemen, I pray you ; but Iam 
very faint,” the duke replied in a low voice, 
and with a gentle inclination of the head. 

“Your grace is a soldicr, and wall forgive the 
precaution that duty compels us to adept,” re- 
plied the captain. 

“Iam your prisoner, gentlemen; do your 
pleasure.” 

At a sign from the lieutcnant, the sergeant 
searched the captive's pockets; but all they 
contained were afew empty pea-peds, and the 
stained cross and jewelled George of his order ef 
the Garter. 

Princely wealth and beggarly penury ! 

Diamonds that might have purchased bound- 
less luxurics, and a few peas to support cx- 
hausted nature! 

The startling contrast. and the sad tale these 
items told, made the officers turn their beads 
away with a sigh. 

* “Tf your grace will have the goodness to 
mount my horse, your necessities shall be imme- 
diately attended to.” 

As the captain spoke, he took the costly badges 
from the trooper’s hand, and held the stirrup of 
his charger for Monmouth to mount. 


the saddle, when, the dragoons closing round, 
the cavalcade set out on its slow return to the 
village inn. 

The hunt was over, and Monmouth a captive ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE KING'S CLOSET.—THE DREAM REALISED, 


THE royal closet, in the palace of St. James's, 
was, as on the last occasion when we referred to 
it, filled—crowded, perhaps, would be a more 
appropriate term—with statesmen, courtiers and 
attendants. 

The crimeon padded chair and velvet foot- 
stool were unoccupied, but down each side of the 
room were ranged the lords and gentlemen of 
the privy council. 

Clarendon, Halifax, Rochester, Godolphin, 
Sunderland, with the Dukes of Albcmarle, 
Cleveland and Norfolk, stood in the foremost 
rank, while members of the household, and 
some church dignitaries, filled up the remaining 
space. 

The tow, muttered conversation, that was 
being carried on in the absence of the sovereign, 
was in an instant suspended, as a door was opened 
at the bottom of the room, and Sir Thomas 
Dyott, captain of the yeomen of the guard, 
entered. 

A profound silence immediately fell on the 
assembled company, as Sir Thomas faced round 
to the door, and the Duke of Monmouth, be- 
tween two files of halberdiers, crossed the 
threshold. 

At asign from their captain, the yeomen of 
the guard drew up in a line, a few steps in the 
rear of the prisoner, while Sir Thomas Dyott, 
with his drawn sword, placed himself between 
his men and the duke. 

Monmonth was dressed in a complete suit of 
black--the Mechlin lace of his cravat and ruffles, 
with the violet strings at the knees of his 
breeches, forming the sole relief to his sombre 
dress, 


Slowly, and with some labour, the duke reached | 
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usually adorned his hands and person had been 
discarded, and a pair of small gold buckles, with 
a narrow row of diamonds, in his shoes, was the 
only outward evidence of his wealth or rank. 

The flowing locks of his natural hair—for he 
had discarded the customary periwig of the 
period—hung to his shoulders, and framed in a 
mass of brown ringlets his handsome, but pale 
face, 

Monmonth turned slowly round to survey the 
crowd of gorgeously-dressed nobles, his former 
friends, sycophants and dependants, but not one 
face in that chamber met his with a welcome or 
a smile. 

Every eye was beut on the proscribed traitor, 
with a cold, unpityimg stare, as if for the first 
time it looked upon those well-known features 
and once-familiar form. 

With a sinking heart, Monmouth turned away 
from those stony eycs and that freezing silence ; 
and, folding his arms, bent his gazc on a full- 
length portrait of Charles the First, a late ad- 
dition to the royal closet. 

Either the unexpected sight of the murdered 
king’s sad face and mournful gaze, or the as- 
sociations connected with the room, touched 
some secret spring in his memory, for in a 
moment his eyes were with his thoughts, and 
they were far away. 

All the incidents of his strange dream, and of 
which fis room and this very company formed 
80 important a feature, flashed through his mind 
with startling vividness. 

Tat dream, which Dave had professed to in- 
terpret se trathfally, and to which he gave such 
bright colours, all returned with such distinct- 
ness that Monmouth almost expected to see the 
dark curtain his dream had pictured against the 
wall. 

During the few minutes he was thus osten- 
sibly inspecting the_picture of the martyred 
Charles, the throng of nobles watched with the 
same cold looks every passing emotion on the 
prisoner's face. 

From this state of painful abstraction Mon- 
mouth was roused by a well-remembered voice, 
repeating its parrot-like ejaculation— 

“Ts it possible |” 

The duke turned, with a faint smile, to meet 
the incxpressive stare of Prince George of Den- 
mark, who had just entered the room. 
| “Js it possible?” repeated the king's son-in- 
law, as, with his diamond snuff-box in one 
hand, and a few grains of snuff in the fingers of 
the other, he applicd the pinch to his nostrils, 
and took a final stare at his former companion 
and friend. 

Any farther annoyance which Monmouth 
: might have felt at his reception by his former 
; admirers was cut short by the throwing open of 
an upper door, and the entrance of the king, 
attended by his confessor and a number of his 
gentlemen. 

Without seeming to individaaslise any par- 
ticular person, James’s quick glance took in the 
entire disposition of the apartment, and every 
one present. 

With a courteous smile and an affable wave 
of the hand, James greeted his assembled 
ministers, and, crossing the room, stopped a 
few paces in front of Monmouth, 

The duke unfolded his arms and bent his 
head slowly and gravely on his breast. z 
For the space of a minute James surveyed his 
mortal enemy and the rival for his crown with 
a cold, passionless gaze. 

In vain the looks of his ministers and courtiers 
were intently fixed on the king's face, in the 
hope of tracing there some evidence of feeling 
or purpose. 

n vain; not even the priest, Monmouth’s 
most vindictive foe, could fathom the depths of 
that tranquil countenance. 

As the duke raised his head, James dro, 

the fringed lids over his eyes, the sole signal of 
recognition he deemed it necessary to make, 
and then silently moved to his chair of state. 
“Don Silvio de Mendoza, my lords, has just 
been reading us a lesson,” observed James, 
addressing his ministers. : 
“Indced, your majesty! Touching the treaty 
in hand 2” asked Lord Godolphin. 

“Partly,” replied the king. “TI believe, your 








captors, another to his degrading dress, and then 


The costly rings and flashing jewels that 


excellency, I remarked it is customary in Spain 
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for his most Catholic majesty, in all matters of 
state, to consult and even be guided by his con- 
fessor.” 

“What said the courteous Don Silvio to that, 
your majesty?” asked the Earl of Rochester, 
ay Bar eyes on the king's confessor. 

“Your majesty is perfectly correct,’ replied 
his excellency, ‘and that is the very reason why 
our affairs always turn out so badly.’” 

The well-bred nobles smiled in concert with 
the king at this honest but unpalatable retort ; 
all smiled but the tonsured priest, and his face 
grew swarthy with passion as he darted a re- 
vengeful glance at the scoffer, Monmouth, 

“My lords and gentlemen, we must crave 

our inulgence for a short time. Sir Thomas 
ott has arrived a little earlier than we ex- 
pected, and the Duke of Monmouth has solicited 
a private interview,” observed the king, indicat- 
ing the prisoner by a glance of his eye. 
Is it——" 

“1 know what your royal highness was going 
to say. But you must excuse me for the present, 
George ; I would be alone,” exclaimed the king, 
with a smile, as he cut short the Danish prince's 
exclamation. 

Applying the pinch of snuff to his nose, and 
closing his box, Prince George dropped the 
shoulders he had shrugged up, and, following 
the Doweing comicisea as they quitted the room, 
completed his interjection by muttering — 

“ —pos—si—ble |” 

“Sir Thomas Dyott, you may retire with your 
guard ; we would be alone with the prisoner.” 

The captain saluted his sovereign, and, facing 
his men, immediately retired with his hal- 
berdiers. 

James waited till the sounds of retreating 
steps had completely died away, and the king 
and the traitor were absolutely alone. 

“We have received two very contrite and ex- 
tremely penitent letters from your grace since 
your sojourn in the Tower.” 

Monmouth did not reply to James's opening 


™ = remark, but, as he paused as if for an answer, he 
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‘DRAGOONS LIFTED THE BODY FROM ITS MUDDY BED.” 


bowed his head, as a confirmation of the king’s 
statement, 

“Tn both,” resumed James, in the same calm 
and passionless voice, “ you petition—more par- 
ticularly in the last—so urgently for a personal 
and private interview, that, against all rule and 
precedent, we have accorded this request.” 

“For which act of grace I would have your 
majesty believe I tender my deepest gratitude,” 
replied Monmouth, advancing a step nearer the 
royal seat. 

“ Our secretary, the Earl of Sunderland, was 
fully commissioned from us to apprise you of 
our feelings and intentions.” 

“And those sentiments and resolves, your 
majesty, he most faithfully detailed to me in 
the Tower.” 

“So much admitted, and, knowing not our 
pleasure, but our will, why, may we ask, this 
interview ?" 

And James fixed his cold grey eyes on the 
prisoner’s face, while he waited his reply. 

“ Because, your majesty, the son of a king 
could only beg from a king.” 

James knit his brows, as if the words jarred on 
his ear; but in a moment he answered, with an 
unruffled face, and in the same measured tone,— 

“Beg! what?” 

“My life! that boon which only a king can 
grant.” 

The slightest trace of a smile—more of scorn 
than of pity or kindness—was traceable for an 
instant at the corner of the king's mouth, as he 
heard Monmouth’s petition, and answered— 

“Your life!—a pardon! To what purpose or 
end?” 

“That in some foreign, or far distant land, I 
might devote my remaining years to peace, and 
in penitence and gratitude to him who gave me 
time to repent,” added Monmonth, humbly. 

“It would be but poor policy, your grace, to 
spare the head, while the members remain at 
home, to conspire and plot their chief's recall. 
The Duke of Monmouth forgets his partisans 
and friends,” James added, with a sneer, 








ty, THave’n: d 
all whom I might have so regarded lie st 
Sedgemoor heath,” and Monmouth 
tone of heartfelt sadness. ; 

“Of those who fell, anid’ those WhO. 
we possess a tolerable register ; bat itiso® 
who have not yet compromised 
any overt act, to whom we referred. 

The king replied in a wary. h 
duke’s present depressed state, to 
the names of his secret 

“Tf your majesty 
clemency, I will change my ni 
vate gentleman, retire to some 
in the colonies, where never 
me more.” i 
“Tf pardon and voluntary expatrim 
the sole purpose of your grace’s it a 
might have received our final answer a8 COT 
to you by my Lord Sunderland.” 

“ Your final answer !"" ejaculated 

“ What punishment less than death 
expect from a sovereign so openly defied 
you styled him, “a bigotted usurper 
“JT know your majesty that my 0 
palpable and manifest ; but oh, Tb 
let not that rash, that insane procla 
between my penitence and your royale 

“My clemency ! you mistake.” 

“Oh, tell me not’ that your curt, cold 
that I should prepare for the block, was: 
cable. Have mercy, uncle, even in your 

And clasping his hands, Monmouth st 
fore the king, in an attitude of humble 
cation. ast 

“We but procrastinate the time in netit" 
talk ; our conference is at an end,” 
made a motion as if about to rise, 

“Hear me yet,-for mercy’s sake, 
more.” Fi 

And throwing himself p 
ness on his knee, he 
coat, while looking in his face: 


“ Alas your maj 
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“WHO, THEN, ARE YOU?’ EXCLAIMED ZILLAH,” 


and the armour of the men-at-arms forming the 
royal escort reflected the bright sunshine as 
they rode through the gate, clearing the way as 
they advanced through the dense crowd. 

“ Long live King Richard !” was shouted from 
thousands of lungs as these signs of the lion- 
hearted monarch’s approach were seen ; and the 
cry was echoed more loudly and enthusiastically 
as the tall form of Richard Plantagenct came 
into view, clad in armour, and mounted upon a 
strong black horse, but without any display of 
the marks of his kingly rank, 

Richard was far more proud of the dints upon 
his shield, and the gaps in his long cross-hilted 
sword, than he would have been of a jewelled 
crown, 

Prince John, who rode upon his right hand, 
nobles and knights in velvet|and the Bishop of Ely, who was on his left, 
doublets, and wealthy ens | presented an appearance of much greater mag- 
Wearing gold chains over their broadcloth, all| nificence, and bestrode horses far more richly 
Mounted upon richly caparisoned steeds. arisoned than did Richard. 

Hours passed without any sign of th proach nobles and knights crowded round to 
of the expected cavalcade, and were passed by the | me him, and for some minutes impede i| 
owd in. boisterous merriment, whilst in and| esentation of a loyal address of the citi- 
Sut amongst the throng went Jew pedlars and of London by the lord mayor, who was 
Vendors of cakes and fruit, and here and there| attended by the sheriffs and the aldermen of 
Etoups collected around minstrels who the several wards. 
the great exploits of the gallant king in Pales-| “I thank you for your expressions of loyalty 
tine, accompanying the lay with a and affection, and for the zeal and promptitude 
sttolling exhibitors of dancing be: with which you and your fellow-citizens aided 

ing di and jugglers who so largely your king's release from captivity,” 
ayty lng feats with daggers and balls. said the king; and then, as another mighty 
te eneth a loud shout reached their ears from | shout of “ Long live King Richard !” went up, 
dis cpPosite end of the bridge, and was imme- | the cavalcade moved towards East Chepe. 

atel y taken up by those nearest to the gate. “ Pardon, noble king |—pardon !” exclaimed a 
a brits coming !” was repeated from mouth to dwarfish and misshapen being, who had forced 
forth j, and then, as heads were protruded | himself between the legs of a tall man, who 

er from windows and balconies, and those | stood in the outermost line of the throng. 
taised themselves on their toes to see} ‘For whom do you ask pardon, my little 
over the heads of those in front, the trumpets | man?” inquired the king. 


THE KING’S JESTER; 
or, 
THE FORTUNES OF REGINALD RABY. 
A Story of the First Lord Mayor's Day. 
Bythe Author of “ RuNAWAY Rob," “ToM LESTER'S 
Legacy,” &c. 
re 


CHAPTER XXI.—(continued.) 


HE crowd prevented Reginald 
and Puck from getting very 
near to London Bridge, but 
they could see flags waving 
gaily from the battlements 
above its frowning gat 
and a goodly compan: 













































blared out a note of welcome, and horns were] “Wh i 
y, it is Barnaby, the impish attendant of 
Sown and cymbals clanged with mdre of energy | Lord Montford !” exclaimed Sir Walter Crosby. 
ian harmony, “It is for my noble master that I crave the 


Then & standard-bearer emerged from the/ boon, may it please your maj ” returned 
of the arch, bearing the royal standard, |Barmeby.) ee 





“The misshapen wretch is mad!” observed 
the Bishop of Ely, “Lord Montford has been 
some time dead, may it please your majesty. 
His corpse was found in the river, below the 
Tower.” 

“Did he leave heirs, my lord?” inquired the 
king, turning from the dwarf to the bishop, with 
an air of surprise. 

“He was a bachelor, your majesty,” replied 
William Longchamps ; “ but he had some dis- 
tant relatives, I believe.” 

“Of what was he accused?” inquired the 
king. 

“He was one of the disaffected—attainted of 
conspiracy against your crown and government, 
may it please your majesty,” replied the bishop. 

“Of what use would my pardon be to a dead 
man?’ said Richard, turning with a smile to 
the dwarf, who, with his huge head bare, stood 
at his stirrup. 

“Only pardon him, good king,” returned Bar- 
naby, excitedly, “and your words may work a 
miracle, and restore him to life.” 

“The poor creature is demented,” observed 
the king. compassionately. 

“ He more cunning than mad, I think,” 
said William Longchamps, looking keenly into 
the pale and excited countenance of the dwarf. 

“The pardon of a man who has long been 
dead and buried can scarcely hurt any one,” ob- 
served Prince John, who had till then been 
silent. 

“Well, on this auspicious day, when I return 
to my country and my people, let bygones be 
forgotten,” said the king. “Lord Montford’s 
pardon shall be done under my hand before sun- 
set, and the attainder reversed.” 

“Long live King Richard!” screeched the 
dwarf, throwing up his cap, and indulging in 
such a variety of impish gambols and contor- 
tions that he was near being rode over. 

The cavalcade passed on, and turned into East 
Chepe, with the roar of thousands of welcomin; 
voices rising above the blaring of trumpets an 
the beating of drums, and mingling with the 
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noisy peals that rang out from every steeple and 
tower in the city. 

Fair faces looked down upon it from window 
and balcony, and white hands were waved and 
flowers cast in the monarch’s way ; and so the 
Tower was reached, and the king, with his un- 
worthy brother, and the Bishop of Ely, anda 
large conconrse of nobles and knights, rode over 
the drawbridge, and disappeared under the dark 
arch beyond, 


CHAPTER XXIL 
THE MY@TERY OF THE RIVER. 
Barnaby had no sooner ceased the manifesta- 
tions of joy and exultation which had nearly 
brought him under the hoofs of the prancing 
steed bestrode by the Bishop of Ely than he 
hastened to extricate himself from the crowd. 

He ducked his head, and rushed between the 
legs of one; he pushed himself edgewise be- 
tween othem; he caused women to recoil by 
grimaces and gesticulations, that had in them 
more of the grim ferocity of the baboon than of 
the playfulness of the monkey. 

Clear at last of the crowd, he waddled, as fast 
as his short lege and unwieldy body would let 
him, to the dreary-looking house in Duck’s-foot 
Lane, which had become the residence of Master 
Flambard. 

He knockefl loudly and excitedly; but he 
knocked more than once, and had to shout 
through the key-hole, “It is I, Barnaby ; open, 
Master Flambard, open !” before the bolts were 
drawn, and the door opened. 

Nobody was seen, for the door was opencd 
only a little way; but when the dwarf had 
entered he saw the singular-looking old man, 
whose business nobody knew, and who callcd 
himself Flambard. 

“Well, my good Barnaby,” said he, as he 
elosed and bolted the door, “how have you 

ed 2” 
me Right well, master,” replied the dwarf, 

And he then related what he had said to the 
king, and the terms in which Richard had 
replied. 

He had scarcely concluded when a loud knock- 
ing at the door was heard, and Barnaby glanced 
inquiringly at Master Flambard, 

“See who it is, Barnaby,” said the old man. 

As the dwarf threw open the door, half-a-dosen 
men passed quickly into the hall. 

“Master Flambard,” said onc, who appeared 
of a superior grade to the others, and bore a 
small staff in his hand, surmounted with a gilt 
crown, ‘you are our prisoner, and must come 
with us to the Guildhall.” 

“Upon what charge f” said Master Flambard, 
stepping back a pace, and frowning darkly. 

“You are charged upon an information sworn 
before the lord mayor with aiding and abetting 
a wicked and treasonable conspiracy against the 
king, his crown, and government,” replied the 
officer, 

“Show me your warrant,” said Master Flam- 
bard, whilst Barnaby glanced from one to the 
other, with pale and pertarbed countenance. 

The officer produced a slip of parchment, and 
held it so that the accused could read it. 

“Your warrant is good only against Roger 
Flambard,” observed the old man; “you will 
admit that, I presume.” 

The officer looked puzzled, and for a few mo- 
ments did not reply. 

The energy with which Barnaby then clapped 
his hands, and the exultation that suddenly 
beamed over his cunning features, arouscd 

im. 

“ What do you mean ?” said he. 

“Roger Flambard is not my name,” said the 
accnsed. “Tam Lord Montford, and I have his 
majesty’s pardon; touch me at your peril |” 

He pulled off a wig and a false beard, as he 
spoke, and stood before the astonished constables 
the noble who was supposed to have been 
drowned in the Thames. 

“Lord Mantford,” exclaimed the officer, as 
goon as he was sufficiently recovered from his 
surprise to be able to speak, “you are an at- 
tainted traitor, and I call upon you in the king's 
name to surrender !” 

“Take care what you do,” said Lord Mont- 
ford ; “my offence has been pardoncd by the 








king this day, and the attainder will be re- 
versed.” 

“Produce the pardon under King Richard's 
hand and seal, or you must come with me ta the 
Guildhall,” said the officer, resolutely. 

“Come, then,” said Lord Montford, “I will 
go with you to the Guildhall, where everything 
shall be explained.” 

He stepped past the wondering constables, as 
he spoke, and into the lane, along which he pro- 
ceeded in the direction of West Chepe. 

Barnaby and the constables followed, the 
latter keeping close watch upon Lord Montford, 
who, however, made no attempt to elude their 
vigilance. 

‘The Guildhall was soon reached, and the eon- 
stables, closing around Lord Montford, strove to 
force him into the dock assigned to prisoners ; 
but he shook them off with a haughty and dis- 
dainful gesture, and entered the witness-box, 

“T have come before your worship,” said he, 
“to expksin wihy your officers have not been able 
to arzest Mr. Flambard. The truth is, that no 
such person exists ; I, Lord Montford, being the 
person by whom the character has, for obvious 
reasens, been sustained.” 

“Lord Montfora !" exclaimed the magistrate, 
in surprise. “Lord Montford was drowned in 
the Thames |” 

“You are mistaken,” returned Lord Montford, 
with a grim emile. “ My servant, Barnaby, can 
assure you that the body found in the river was 
not ming, but that of one Diggory, a ship- 
maa.” 

“ But it was that cunning imp, if I remember 
tightly, whe swore upon the coroner's inquest 
that the conpse was that of Lord Montford,” ob- 
served the lerd mayor. 

“My idestity can easily be proved,” rejoined 
Lord Montford. “The essential point now, 
however, is to prove that I am not Roger 
Flambard.” : 

“ How is this, officer?” said the lord mayor, 
turning with a look of perplexity to the officer 
who held the warrant for Flambard’s arrest. 

“That is the man who, under a disguise, has 
been known as Master Flambard, may it please 
your worship,” replicd the officer ; “but whether 
he is Master Flambard, or Lord Montford, or the 
evil one in disguise, I cannot say.” 

“You declare yourself to be Lord Montford,” 
said the lord mayor. “If you are that noble 
you are under attaint, and it is my duty to order 
you into custody.” 

“T appeal to the king!” exclaimed Lord 
Montford. “I have the assurance of his 
majesty’s pardon, and he will not belic his royal 
word.” 

“The king has but just entered the city, and 
I have not long left his majesty’s presence,” ob- 
served the lord mayor, with a perocptible tiage 
of incredulity in his tone. 

Lord Montford’s brow reddened, and he 
stepped out of the box. 

“Let your myrmidons touch me at their 
peril !” said he, proudly. ‘I go to the Tower, to 
congratulate the king upon his return.” 

He was suffered to leave tho Guildhall, fol- 
lowed by the dwarf ; but a constable was ordered 
to watch his movements, and a messenger was 
despatched to the Tower. 

The gates of the palace-fortress stood open, 
for the king was holding a levée, and our old 
friends Gog and Magog, gorgeous in the new 
liveries supplied them in honour of the occasion, 
stood on either side of the gloomy old hall 
through which nobles and knights were hurrying 
to testify their loyalty. 

Gog stepped hastily aside, and turned pale, as 
Lord Moutford entered ; but his brother giant, 
who seemed to have dmnk “long life to King 
Richard !" more often than was good for him, 
interposed his halberd. 

“How now, knave?” exclaimed the noble, 
frowning. 

“ Beg your lordship’s pardon,” returned the 
huge warder, with a hiccup, “ but, as I do not 
remember your face, you will excuse my axing 
your lowIship's name.” 

“Lord Montford,” said the noble, haughtily, 
and again essaying to pass on. 

“No, no,” said the Giant, interposing his 
burly form between the noble and the corridor 
leading to the grand reception-hall. “ You 





cannot be Lord Montford, you know, for he was 
drowned in the Thames.” 

“You at least are sober,” exclaimed Montfcrd, 
turning angrily to Gog. “Tell this drunke, 
mountain of flesh who I am.” 

Gog seemed too frightened to speak, but he 
made signs to his brother giant to allow the 
noble to pass. 

“It is Lord Montford!” said Magog, elevat- 
ing his eyebrows and lowering his halberd. 
“But the king does not receive ghosts, you 
know.” 

Leaving this point to be settled by the two 
giant warders, Lord Montford strode along the 
corridor, and found in the ante-room an offiver 
of the household, to whom he had been known. 

“Lord Montford!” exclaimed the office:, 
with a look of bewilderment. “ Not the Lori 
Montford who—yet your features are the same! 
What mystery is this?” 

“One which will soon be explained,” retum:d 
the nable, impatiently. ‘“ But before I say mor 
I mast see the king.” 

Richard was scated on ‘the long-disnscd 
throne, surrounded by nobles and knights. 

“Lord Montford!" exclaimed the monarcb, 
glancing from the dark countenance of th: 
latest addition to the circle to that-of the Bishop 
of Ely, upon which he read surprise equal to his 
own. 


“There is some trick in all this, my liege,” 
said William Longchamps, leaning forward, and 
lowering his voice. “I told your majesty that 
the dwarf was more cunning than mad.” 

“Explain this mystery, my_ lord,” said 
Richard, addressing Montford ; “ You have been 
reported dead, and yet I sce you alive.” 

“ First, let me congratulate your majesty upon 
your return to your dominions, and assure you 
that your majesty has no more loyal subject 
than Hugh de Montford,” said the noble, kneel- 
ing on one knee at the foot of the throne. 
“ Have I your majesty’s assurance of pardon for 
the offences of which I have been accused!” 

“This is a day of amnesty,” said the king. 
“ Your pardon shall presently be made out under 
my hand and seal. In the meantime we would 
hear how it comes to pass that you are here after 
a coroner's jury has found you dead by drown- 
ing.” - me 
“That is soon explained, my gracions liege, 
returned Lord Montford. “ When I was ac: 
cused by my enemies of treasonable practices, 
finding myself unable to disprove the charge, I 
fled from my house to avoid arrest, and found a 
refuge with some r folks living by the river 
side. It happencd that a shipman named Dig- 
gory was drowned at that time in the river, and, 
as he somewhat resembled me in height and fea- 
turos, the device of dressing the corpse in a sult 
of my clothes, and making it appear that it was 
myself, was suggested by my servant, the poor 
fellow who supplicated your majesty for my 
pardon. The trick succeeded, and, under another 
name, and the protection of a disguise, I have 
lived’ unsuspected in the city until this day. 
when the auspicious return of your majesty is 
your dominions encouraged me to re-assume 1} 
proper character.” : ; 

As Lord Montford concluded his explanation 
& page announced Sir Walter Crosby and sane 
Reginald Raby, who immediately advanced to 
wards the throne, ¥ their 

Montford betrayed some confusion at Lot 
entrance, and drew back amongst the ca i 
nobles and knights who thronged the reception 
chamber. cama paid Sit 

“This youth, my gracious liege,” & kin 
Walter Crosby, presenting our hero to the sae 
“is the nephew and heir of the late Sir Aik 
Fynes, who, during your majesty’s absence 
England, has been foully murdered. oan 

“Sir John was a loyal subject, and I ee 
doubt that Master Reginald Raby will oat 
his example in all things good,” obs 
Richard, 

Reginald bowed, and wa abort to rel 
he recognized Lord Montford. ‘ 

7 My erncious sovereign,” said be «ft ee 
this presence a noble who, besides baring © 7's 
spired against the security of your an a 
crown and government. has, on more tha 
occasion, caused my life to be attevP 
vi]‘ains in his pay.” 


tire, when 
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“* The charge is falsc !” exclaimed Montford, 
sternly. “I will maintain my innocence with 
xm y sword, against all who dare to acouse me.” 

** That dare I!” returned Reginald, boidly. 

*< It is a challenge !" exclaimed the king. “It 
is long since I have seen a lance shivered, and 
I will myself see this ordeal of battle foughten 
out in Smithfield.” 

Montford smiled disdainfully upon his youth- 
ful challenger, and Sir Walter Crosby looked 
<iscom posed as he and Reginald retired from the 
royal presence. 

** You have been rash, boy,” said he; “ Lord 
Mfontford is of nearly double your size and 
weight.” 

«7 am not afraid,” retarned Reginald. “ There 
can be no doubt of his guilt, and he who has a 
just cause is doubly armed.” 





CHAPTER XXIIL 
THE LIGHT IX THE JEW'S HOUSE. 


BABNABY was out that night on some errand of 
mischief, when, as he turned into Aldgate, he 
saw a number of persons congregated opposite 
the sombre-looking house formerly tenanted by 
the Hebrew moncy-lender, Manassch. 

“ There !” he heard some one say, as he dived 
into the crowd, “did you see it then?” 

“Where !—where ?” said two or three voices. 

“ There !—there !” responded the other, look- 
ing upward, and pointing to an upper window. 

“What is there to see?" inquired the dwarf, 
looking in the direction indicated, without per- 
ceiving anything but the dusty windows and 
the dark curtains within. 

“It has gone now,” said the other, “But I 
saw it as plainly as I see you.” 

“ Saw what ?” said Barnaby. 

“The light in the Jew’s house,” replied the 
gazer. “Know you not that a mysterious light 
has been seen of late in old Manasseh’s house, 
theugh nobody lives there now f” 

“There it is again | cried another, and Bar- 
naby, looking up quickly, saw a light shine 
through the closed curtains as it passed behind 
them. 

“There must be a lamp for that light to 
shine from, and a hand to hold it,” said he. 

“‘ What hand carries the light that sometimes 
flickers over the graves of the dead in a church- 
yard ?” inquired one of the bystanders, crossing 
himself. 

“ T see a shadow thrown upon the curtains!” 
exclaimed Barnaby, gazing intently, without 

arding the query addressed to him. 
ose around him saw it too, and several of 
them crossed themselves. 


“‘There must be somebody there, or there) 


could not be the shadow of somebody,” observed 
the dwarf. 

“ Let us throw stones,” said a boy. 

“You cannot hit a ghost, you know,” said 


Barnaby, mockingly ; and then he crossed the! 


road, and perpen into the passage within 
through a chink, for the door had been only 
roughly secured since it had been broken down 
by the mob on the night of the massacre. 

He was not greatly surprised, after what he 
had already seen, to see a beautiful woman 
descend the stairs, carrying a lamp, with which 
she entcred a back room. 

“There is a woman there!” he cried, running 
back to the onlookers, several of the more bold 
of whom followed his example, but without 
secing anything. ‘Break down the door,” said 
he, animated by a propensity for mischief. 

A young man stepped forward, swinging a 
huge hammer, and at one blow sent the broken 
door into the passage. 

“Who will follow?” said he, rus! 
several of the bolder spirits in 
tured to follow him into the house. 

“That is the door!” exclaimed Barnaby, 
shambling along in the rear of the invaders, 
aad pointing to the door of the room which he 
had seen the woman enter. 

The man with the hammer raised the pon- 
derous implement with a swing, and was about 
to bring it down with a crash upon the closed 
door, when the door was suddenly opened, and 
the blow was suspended as his gaze :<!l upon 
the form of a young and beaut.‘e! woman, 
robed in white. 





ng in, and 
crowd ven- 











Between the door and the spot on which the 
woman stood was a small brazier, in which 
glowed the embers of a fire. 

At the moment of the door being thrown open 
she threw upon the red embers a fine powder, 
which instantly gave forth a bluc flame, the hue 
of which was reflected upon all the surrounding 
objects, and a vapour which produced a sense of 
suffocation in all who inhaled it. 

The invaders of the Jew’s domicile rushed 
wildly from the house, overthrowing the dwarf 
before he could get out of the way. 

Barnaby scrambled to his feet, and rushed out 
of the house, 

The rest having fled precipitately, some 
crying “A ghost! a ghost!” and others “A 
witch! a witch!’ Barnaby pursued his way 
towards Bishopegate. 


A few minutes afterwards two persons 


emerged from a narrow lane which passed the | 


rear of the Jew's house, and, after looking 
warily to the right and the left, proceeded in 
the same direction. 


One was an old man, whose white beard | 


depended upon a black gaberdine; the other a 
young woman, wrapped in a dark cloak, the 
hood of which was drawn over her head so as 
to shade her face. 

They had not gone far, when two men came 
hurriedly from a court, and confronted them 
just as the light of a street lamp enabled the 
woman's face to be seen. “The witch!” ex- 
claimed one of the men, starting back a pace. 
“Do ‘not touch her, Will!” he added, as his 
companion was about to lay hands on the young 
woman. “She might shrivel you up with a 
flash of fire !” 

The old man and his fair companion took 
advantage of the superstitious terror of one and 


the hesitation of the other to pass them at an | 
accelerated proe; but a moment afterwards a; 


watchman appeared, and the man who had been 
about to seize the supposed witeh shouted “ Stop 
the woman, watch! She is a witch |” 


The watchman crossed himeelf, and extended ; 


his “morning star" towards the object of sus- 
picion, invoking as she approached as many 
saints as he could remember. 


“ Let us pass,” seid she, asahe came up. “ We ' 


have done nothing wreng.” 

“ Avaunt, witch |” cried the watchman. 

A monk who was passing on the other side 
crossed over on and glanced 
keenly at the accused woman. 

“ She is the daughter of Manasseh the Jew !” 
he exclaimed. “All her race are addicted to 
sorcery, and every other wicked practice.” 

“She drove a dozen men out of the house, just 
now, by sorcery,” said one of the men who had 
penetrated into the Jew’s house. ‘ She dropped 
but a pinch of powder into a brazier, and the 
place was filled with blue flames and suffocating 
vapours.” 

“ Away with the witch to prison !” exclaimed 
the monk, making the sign of the cross between 
Zillah and himself. 

“This is but the excuse of bigots,” said Ma- 
nasseh, inspired with unwonted courage by his 
daughter's peril. ‘“ Would you drag an innocent 
maiden to prison because she has frightened 
half-a-score of ruffians from her father's house?” 

“This matter must be inquired into,” said the 
monk, who, seeing that the watchman hesitated 


to seize Zillah, grasped her arm himeelf with his | 
bony fingers ; then, turning to the man who had | 
entered the Jew’s house, he added, “ See that you | 


attend the bishop’s court to support the charge 
against her.” 
Zillah trembled, for she knew how severe was 


the law, how prejudiced the judges, how terrible | 


the sentence, in respect of the imaginary crime 
of which she was accused. 

Her father, pale and agitated, kept close to 
her side as she was led away by the monk, sup- 
ported by the watchman and her accusers, to- 
wards the prison in which persons accused of 


offences against the canon law within the city | 


were confined. 

A chill struck to Zillah’s heart as she heard 
the heavy bolts of her prison drawn, and the 
huge key turned in the ponderous lock : and 
when she was rudely thrust into the cell, and 
caught the last despairing look of her father as 
he was pushed away by the rough warder, her 
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‘brain reeled; and she fell insensible npon the 
straw that was laid in a corner for her bed. 

“ Dogs!” cried the Jew, in the bitterness of 
his impotent rage and grief. “The curse of the 
prophets upon the Gentiles be upon you all |” 

“Go away, old man, and tempt not your own 
fate!" said a bystander. “Jews have been 
whipped and branded for legs than you have 
just said.” 

Manasseh shook his clenched hands in the 
face of all who looked upon him, while his dark 
eyes glared with rage and hate; and then he 
turned away, muttering the direst curses upon 
the Gentiles, and proceeded towards the Jewry. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A PILGRIY FROM THE EAST, 


ZILLAH was sitting upon the straw that had 
been her bed, anxiously and fearfully awaiting 
the moment when she would be summoned to 
jappear before her judges, when she heard foot- 
steps approaching along the corridor leading to 
the cell in which she was confined. 

“Now the dreadful time has arrived!” she 
murmured to herself. 

The door was opened by the warder, and a 
man entered, whose long gown of black serge, 
girt at the waist by a leather belt, with the 
scallop shell in the front of his broad-brimmed 
hat of black felt, showed that he was a palmer, 
as those who made pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
were at that time called, from the palm branch 
which it was customary for each to bring back 
with him. 

“ Leave us awhile,” said the palmer, turning 
to the warder as he entered the cell. “I must 
say a few words to the prisoner in private.” 

The warder withdrew, closing the door, and 
the palmer bent upon the Jewess, as she sat 
trembling upon the straw, a look so full of ten- 
dernees, mingled with compassion, that she raised 
her eyes wonderingly to his countenance. 

He was a young man, rather above the middle 
height, but of spare form, with a pale, melan- 
choly countenance—bandgome, notwithstanding 
the sadness of its expression. 

“ Daughter of an erring race,” said he, in a 
voice so gentle, so touchingly sad, that it thrilled 
to the maiden’s heart, “do you know what is the 
punishment of those who are convicted of the 
| crime laid to your change?” 

“Yes,” she replied; “the sufferings of my 
race have taught me even that. It is death!” 

“You are right,” said the palmer; “And 
what a death for one s0 young, 80 beautiful, as 
you! To be bound to a stake, to have the torch 

applied to the pile of faggots around, to feel 

‘the scorching flame and the suffocating smoke— 
| Saints in Heaven ! I seem to feel all the pangs 
‘of such a death myself as I gaze upon you, and 
think of what must be!” 

Zillah shuddered, but thinking that the 

palmer was a monk sent to test her fortitude, 
answered with firmness: “ The Lord can open a 
way for his chosen ones—from the fire as well 
| a8 from the billows,” 
: “The day of miracles for the race of Israel 
has ceased,” said the pilgrim, “You will be 
‘condemned as surely as you are accused, and 
then there will be but one way in which the 
dreadful death to which you will be sentenced 
can be escaped. Need I say what it is?” 

“You mean the abandonment of my cfeed and 
my people,” replied Zillah, standing up, and 
meeting the palmer’s gaze unblenchingly. “But 
think not that even the fear of death can tempt 
me te such unworthiness. Ishould be unworthy 
to be of the race of Jacob could I purchase life 
by forswearing its historic glories.” 

“ Unchanged |" said the palmer, sadly, ‘“Un- 
changed in all but beauty since the day when 
Bertram Grey offered you the love of a life in 
return for the life you had saved.” 

“Bertram Grey!” exclaimed Zillah, starting, 
and pressing her hand upon her heart. “ Who, 
then are you |” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No 191.) 


——— 





A DanborY wife cured her husband of singing 
“Shoo Fly” when she was lecturing him for being 
j out late nights, by letting her shoe fly at his head 
: with such force as to give him a headache, 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 
—— 
XXVII.—SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 


[IR HENRY HAVELOCK, one 
of the most illustrious of the 
immortal bands of Christian 
soldiers, who in all ages have 
served the British crown and 
country, and who died of a 
mortal sickness contracted in 
the field in the very thick of 
the Indian Mutiny a dozen 
years ago, was born at Bishopswearmouth, on 
the 5th of April, 1795. 

As may be inferred from the name, the family 
was of Danish lineage. Havelock the Dane is 
commemorated in one of the most spirit-stirring 
of early English ballads. He is reported to have 
held sway in the Eastern counties before the 
arrival of the first invading body of Saxons 
under Hengist and Horser. 

But the theatre in which Henry Havelock 
was called to act during the mutiny of the cruel 
Sepoys required men, not pedigrees, and, there- 
fore, it is of little moment from whom he was 
descended, . 

His father was a ship builder, and was famous 
as the constructor, in 1787, of the largest vessel 
that had ever been launched in the river Wear 
up till that date. 

He amassed a considerable fortune, and mi- 
grated northwards to enjoy it, purchasing an 
cotete in the neighbourhood of Dartford, in 

‘ent. 

He had four sons, all of whom embraced the 
profcasion of arms, Ouriously enough, Dart- 
ford, where their early childhood was spent, is 
the place in which gunpowder was first made 
in England. 

Henry and his elder brother were placed under 
the tuition of a neighbouring curate, and one of 
his earliest recollections was the pride he felt in 
riding his pony to receive his daily lessons. 

But few anecdotes are ed of his earliest, 
years, Amongst these few are the following :— 

On one occasion, he had climbed up a tree to 
obtain a bird's nest, when the branch broke and 
he was thrown violently to the ground, 

His father met him immediately after, and 
said, ‘‘ Were you not frightened?” 





“No,” said he; “I had too much to think of | \ 


to feel frightened. I was thinking of the bird's 
nest I had lost.” 

One day his instructor observed that he had a 
black eye, and insisted on knowing how he had 

t it. s 
The fact was that he had interfered to protect 
a younger boy from the tyranny of a bully, and 
had received a severe blow for his pains. But 
he maintained a determined silence, refused to 
answer the question, and chose rather to submit 
to a severe castigation than inculpate a school- 
fellow by telling the truth. 

He remained under the clergyman’s care for 
five years, during which period he read the news- 
papers of the day with avidity, and manifested a 
strong interest in the record of the great battles 
of Napoleon. There can be little doubt that he 
thence derived his strong liking for a military 
career, 

Before he was ten Menke old, he was sent along 
with his brother William to one of the great 
public schools, the Charterhouse, There he con- 
tinued for seven ycars, 

The regimen there was extremely strict. But 
to his dying day he said that he never considered 
the severity of the discipline, or even the hard- 
ships of fagginz, which were severely imposed 
upon him, as furnishing any argument against 
the system of public schools. 

Indeed, he was often inclined to trace his pro- 
pensity to strict discipline in the army to his 
own boyish experience of its benefits. 

Brave boys and men (and we may add, brave 
girls and women,) are always affectionate, At 
Christmas, 1809, Havelock went home, as usual, 
for the holidays, and found his mother in very 
indifferent heaith. This was a cause of great 
anxiety to his loving disposition, and of disap- 
pointment to both her and him, as he had been 
accustomed on such occasions to pass the even- 
ing with her and the family, reading aloud till a 
late hour. 


On Twelfth Night her health was so far 
restored, as to enable her to join in the amuse- 
ments with her assembled family. 

On the following morning, however, after 
breakfast, while Henry was reading the Scrip- 
tures to her, she suddenly exclaimed, “I am 
very ill,” and fell from her chair in a fit of 
apoplexy. 

After raising her up and ringing for assist- 
ance, he continued to watch over her for several 
hours before medical attendance could be pro- 
cured. 

She rallied for the time, but though her 
mental faculties were not affected, her speech 
was almost unintelligible, except to his quick 
and anxious ears, 

He tended her with the greatest affection, and 
oe seemed happy only when he was by her 
side. 

Early in February the time came for him to 
return to school, and their farewell was melan- 
choly in the extreme. For, though he buoyed 
himself up with the hope of again secing her, 
she felt and expressed her conviction that it was 
their last meeting. 

She appeared to lose all cheerfulness after he 
was gone. Silent sadness took possession of her 
mind, and in less than three weeks she sunk 
into the grave, 
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PORTRAIT OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 


He was summoned back from school, without 
being informed of the death of the mother whom 
he so tenderly loved. He came home uncon- 
scious of the event, rushed into the chamber, 
and asked the nurse if he might sce her. 

She withdrew the curtain, and he leant over 
her, supposing that she was only asleep. He 
kissed her cold lips, and then only discovered 
that she was no more. His affection was more 
intense than that of his brothers and sisters, and 
he did not recover for years the shock which he 
then received. 

He returned to the Charterhouse, where, in 
due course, he passed, two years aftcr, into the 
sixth form. . 

The same year, Dr. Raine, the head master, 
whom he warmly admired and respected, died. 
He was succeeded by Dr. Russcll, who intro- 
duced many changes into the rules of the school, 
tending to subvert the system, to which, in! 
Havelock’s belicf, the Charterhouse was in- 
debted for the high character it had attained, 

He, therefore, persuaded his father to remove | 
him, and at the close of 1811 he took his final 
leave of the school, with a mind well stored with 
knowledge, deep impression of religion, and a 
spirit of the strongest resolution. 

Mrs. Havelock had always designed her son 
for the profession of the law, and so great was 
her confidence in his abilities, that she often | 
affirmed that he would rise to the head of his! 
profession, and often remarked —— 







wishes, and accordin, en 
of the innsof court, ee hi 
to him, the somewhat um, 
with regular devotion. 
An accident, however, 
him, without any lack of filial 
the bent of his own inclination. - 
His father had embarked -in 
which turned out most unpl 
obliged to sell his f -end. 
materially the rate of his expen: 





not any longer defray the cost of his second s00's 
legal education. fate Peres 
As we have seen, Hi "s early predifections 







had been for a military life, and they were now 
confirmed, with great intensity, by the conver- 
sation of his brother William, of the 43rd, who 
was fresh from the field of Waterloo. 
William had been aide-de-camp to Baron 
Charles Alten, who commanded the Light Divi- 
sion, In gratitude for the services he rendered 
to the Baron, who was severely wounded, he 
offered to use his influence in favour of his young 
friend in any way he might point out. 
William, having no need of any favour him- 
self, begged a commission for Henry. _ 
It was procured. He was gazetted to the Rifle 
Brigade, t 
Thus he commenced the gallant career which 
ended, when his life was full of honours and 
renown, at Lucknow, in 1857. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 163.) 
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An Irishman tells us of a fight in which there 
was only one whole nose left in the crowd, “and 
that belonged to the tay-kettle.” . 

‘Women who aue for breach of promise may fail 
to get money, but they generally receive heavy 
damages. 4 

AN editor says that the only reason why’ hie 
house was not blown away during the late 
was, because there was a heavy mortgage upon 

WE eee it stated that “the census embraces seven: 
teen millions of women.” Who wouldn't wish to 
be the census? J 

“Say, Jack, can you tell us what’s the best thing 
to hold two pieces of rope together ?’ “I guess 


| knot.” 


“OAPITAL weather, Mr. Jones—capital weather! 
My wife's got such a bed cold she can't speak. I 
ifr is ald that shor, d 1 re 

T is t shor tam) le are mo! 
humorous than long, oak folks on the ground thst 
brevity is the soul of wit, 

A PawnbRoKeR having joined a temperance 
society, it was remarked that there need be no fear 
of his not keeping the pledge. 

“T SHALL be inde to 
man said to his creditors, w! 
Australia. 

A Puovipent, and yet improvident man—the 
baker; he kn mi but sells everything he 
kneads himself. 

Every ship is a romantic object, except that we 
sailin. Embark, and the romance quits our 
and hangs on every other sail in the horizon. 

“ A RUFFIAN shot at me last night,” said a 
rious gentleman, “and my life was saved b the 
ball’s striking a silver dollar in my pocket.” “Who- 
ever takes true aim at you heart ia very certain to 
hit a dollar,” said one who knew him, ¢ 

A Ura paper contains the following mare 
notice: ‘“ Marrted, in Balt Lake City, on the 16 
ult., in the presence of the Saints, Eldad Runker to 
Mra, J. B. Wolcott, Miss Maria’ Fuller and Miss 
Susan Jenkins.” That looks like business. 

A PRESUMPTUOUS young snob boasted to Henry 
Ward Beecher, that he could preach half-an-hoaroy 
any text in the Bible, “ Sup) e you try this ees 
said the witty clergyman: “And the ass open " 
his mouth and spake.” The young man has 20 
since been heard from. 

THERE is no better test of ill-breeding than oe 
practice of interrupting another in conversation a 
epeaking or commencing a remark before anoth 
has fully closed ; no well-bred person ever does 
nor continnes conversation long with one who on 
The latter finds an interesting conversation abrup’ y 
waived, closed, or declined by the former, vwithowe 
suspecting the cause. A well-bred person will a 
even interrupt one who is in respects v 
inferior, It is amusing to see ns priding then 
selves on the gentility of thelr manners, snd pa 


a for life,” as the 
hen he ran away to 


penne 





“My Henry will one day sit upon the wool- 
sack,” 


ting forth all their efforts to appear to sdvanleg’ 
in many other respects, 20 readily betray all in this 
respect. 
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“ The gig is ready, Mr. Carter; and, as the tide 
vill make shortly, you had better turn out ae 
and get some supper before you start,” he as 
nee cheroot at my atiye imp. ts and skip’ 

gthing to ides the mai ‘8 
"es asked. 7 


pay 

two small boxes of treasure. The skip 
wishes particularly that they should be delivered to 
our consignees as early as possible, or I should have 
recommended their being sent in the day-time, 
were: are so many river thieves up-stream,” he re- 
plied. 

“I don't suppose they'll know it’s aboard, but I 
| wish I'd a better crew than those Bengali lascars— 
| the beggars are arrant cowards, and will show the 








take a six-shooter,” I sai 





< |. Then I followed him into the a, made a 
“Ma, MOLESWORTHY with a letter in his pane | ae onslaught upon a pigeon-pie, ferred the 
sid Swisher, as he looked up from his seat in front | tin cases containing the mails, and the wooden boxes . 


of the Hunters’ Rest, 
From J Tom Potts, perhaps,” sug- 
le, 


“No, the paper looks too clean.” 


In a few seconds the tion 
was finished, for the Antiquary, after 
shaking hands all round, took his 
seat, saying— 





“Gentlemen, I have here a letter 
which a very intimate friend of mine 
received from his son some time ago. 
It contains a very remarkable adven- 
ture, so I beg to propose that our 
dd friend Swisher reads it. You 
may be amused by it.” 

jwisher ily consented, and, 
having cleared his voice, read as 


OUTWITTING THE PIRATES. 


On the 14th of September, 186—, 
the coasting steamer “Shay-king 
(Warp-snake), on board of which I 
held the position of second-mate, 


white feather if anything turns up, However, I’ll | pusl 





On our left the shore was fiat and marshy— 
fomee scatrens 2. the op; bank, citich rose 
juent precipitous steeps, crowned 6 sum- 
mit with incuriant foliage. 
So etill and solemn creation seemed, that I 
could almost fancy we were being borne along 
bh wilds unpeopled and erst unexplored. 

T had often m: passage from Pagoda Island 
to Foochow during the day-time, so knew the 
various channels pretty well; but distance is so 
deceptive at night, that I could not avoid occa- 
sionally running the boat aground, as sand-banks 
lie in all directions in the river’s bed. 

‘When the boat atuck fast, the crew ususlly dis- 
embarked, and, buoying up the lightened craft, 

hed her into deeper water, so that we were 
never long delayed ; and asthe current was rapid, 
I hoped to the city ere daybreak. 
this, however, I was disappointed. 
My crew, as heretofore stated, were natives of 
India—Bengal lascare. 
‘They are not a hardy race. 
Indeed, I consider they are less 
ope a other ‘Bastar § a 
= tion people ; 
and, in addition to, the e, fanite of 
effeminacy, they are trou! with a 
disorder which the Chinese derisively 
call “‘ amall heart, ” Western nations, 


cowardice, 

In short, they are the most despic- 
able race under the sun, 

Knowing the unstable powers of 
+ my men, T gave them sion to 
pull easily, and we were being borne 
along by the current rather than 
by their exertions, when we tumed 
® point where the river deflected and 
entered a pass overshadowed with 
the gloom of the frowning precipices 
on our right. 
Careful as I was, ere we had pro- 
ceeded far, the gig ran a sand- 
bank, and before we extricate 


passed over the bar at Sharp Peak her, T saw two sampans (Chinese 
and entered the river Min, on her boats) put off from the shore on 
pap to Foochow, as the lengthen- either side, with the evident intention 

ig shadows indicated that the day of making a raid upon us in our 
was far gy dilemma. 

The Min rises among the far-famed “Utau, jildee kurow! Chene 
Bohea hills, and, pursuing a tortuous — admee idhur owaga!” Chite, make 
course, falls into the sea at Sharp 1 grgp THE MAILS TOGETUER, AND DROPPED THEM INTO THE STREAM.” haste! Chinesearc coming!) I cried, 
Peak, to stimulate them to exertion. 

The city of Foochow is situated twenty-six miles) which he!d the specie, into the gig, took my seat in| The cowardly scoundrels glanced in the 
from its mouth ; and, as the water shoals consider-| the atern-sheets, ordered the crew to “ give way,” | I indicated with my hand, #0 soon as they saw 
ably at about Ibalf that distance, large vessels | and headed the fight boat from the vessel’s side. foes approaching, loosened their hold upon the boat 
always remain at Pagoda anchorage to receive and| The night was calm and still, no breath of wind | and struck out for the shore. 
discharge cargo. rippling the swift-fowing miduight tide; only the] “A pretty kettle of fish this,” I mi asI 

It was my the revolver I 
below on the afternoon rought with me. 
of which I speak ; but My first thought 
I preferred to remain ‘was one of revenge. 
on deck, for I am a I lon, to send a 
‘over of the beauties bullet after the 
of nature, and as but treacherous es 
few places in China who had left me to m: 
can rival the river Min fate ; but then I . 


in wild, majestic gran- 
deur, I was willing to 
forego repose for the 
plensare of gazing up- 
on it, 

The high, verdure- 
Gd eit, from which 
‘ creepers hung 
in such lengthy pro- 
fusion as to 


ky was tin; with 
he scarlet ney unter 
jories of the setting 
un, 


“Mr. Carter, you 
tad better get a little 
leep. I si want 
‘ou to take the mails 
to Foochow to- 
ight, and as this flood 
nll be out by the time 
fe anchor, you will 
ave to proceed on the 
ext tide, which will 
egin shortly after midnight,” said Captain Pitman, | 
lapping me on the shoulder and speaking in the | 
ind, familiar tone he always used when addressing 
lis officers. 

When I heard that I was detailed for night-duty 

went below, and slept soundly until the chicf- 
late roused me at seven bells in the first watch, 


harsh croaking of bullfrogs in the swampy paddy- 
fields and the ceaseless whirring of glittering fire- 
flies in the tangled thickets on the river's bank 
breaking upon the ear; while scintillant stars 
spangled the deep blue firmament, lighting us on 
our way, awing us with the majesty of their mystic 
| being. 








OE STERLING RELATES HI8 HISTORY (See page 238), 


have to battle single- 


for my life and charge, 
{eo I changed my pur- 
pose, and quickly con- 
cocted a plan of de- 
fence. 

“ Whi-low 1” (Keep 
away) I yelled in the 
Chinese v in 
order to make sure of 
the character of the 
advancing boats. 

A shrill shout of 
derisive laughter rang 
across the stream, 

lainly indicating me- 
Stated hostility. 
I jumped ont of the 
. placing my 
Se ter to her bow, 
strained my utmost 
strength to lift her off 
the shoal. 

Lightened of my 
weight, she moved a 
little, and » few more 
vigorous shoves sent 
her into deep water. 

Then I clambered aboard; but, alas! I was 
utterly unable to navigate her, and had to trust 
solely to the current, which bore her down with 
considerable rapidity, but which I knew would ulti- 
mately carry her ashore again. 

From the very Sepths of my heart I cursed the 
recreant curs who abandoned their charge, for 





handed against many - 
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the two sampans were steadily gaining upon me, 
and I knew that such resistance as I could make 
would prove of but little avail, 

A bright idea flashed through my mind, and I 
hastened to put it into execution. 

Disengaging the yoke-lines, with them I lashed 
firmly together the mail and treasure boxes ; then, 
carefully taking bearings of the position, by 
noticing peculiar landmarks, I dropped them into 
the water. 


I could easily have escaped to the shore, after so 
doing, bat such action would have probably frus- 
trated my purpose, which was to mislead my ad- 
vancing foes as to the point where I had sunk the 
treasure, which I felt certain they had heard about 
from their apies, the boatmen at the anchorage. 

Onward my pursuers came, faster and faster ; 
drawing nearer each time my unmanageable boat 
whirled round in the circling eddies by the shoals ; 
losing ground when caught by the rapids, she shot 
swiftly down the stream, but making up such loss 
by extra exertions with their supple sculls, which 
flashed and glistened in the pale silvery light of the 
twinkling stars, 


‘At last the moment came when I knew that I | 3} 


must quit my post, or render up my life to the 
savage miscreants, whose motto, ‘Slay and spare 
not,” had been folly impressed upon me in former 
desperate conflicts with their brethren of the sea. 
Still, though exultant in the knowledge that I had 
in some measure outwitted them by sinking the 
treasure, though I Pictured with pleasure their 
chagrin when they found the plunder for which 
they toiled a mere empty, useless gig, I determined 
that I would use my best endeavour to rid the re- 
spectable portion of the community of a few of 
these dangerous marauders. 

They were well within pistol-shot now, so, kneel- 
ing on s thwart to steady my aim, I fired six suc- 
cessive shots from my revolver into their midst ; 
and with cach report a death-groan mingled; as 
each ball sped home a. hand dropped from an oar. 
Then, with a shrill shriek of defiance, that rang 
acroes the silent waste, and echoed among the tree- 
crowned hills, I plunged into the rushing flood. 

I had but little difficulty in reaching the bank, 
for I was a strong swimmer, buat, ere I clambered 
up the precipitous steep, and hid myself among the 
tangled schizandrace which formed a dense under- 
growth, I saw that my late foes, now nearly undis- 
cernible in the stloom, had not yet succeeded in cap- 
turing the “ Shay-king’s” gig. 

I wandered on, purposely losing myself in the 
deep forest, until the day-star, glimmering through 
the leafy canopy above my head, told me that dawn 
was near; then I flung myself upon a mossy couch, 
and fell into a deep, sweet sleep. 

When I awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, 
and bright birds were chanting matins to the genial 
morn from each bough and leafy covert. 

Pursuing my way through the luxuriant under- 
growth, I soon found a mountain-path that led 
down to a native village, where { was hospitably 
received, and supplied with a guide, who conducted 
me in eaicty to Pagoda Island. 

I remembered the bearings of the spot where I 
had sunk the treasure, so well, that we had bat 
little difficulty in recovering it. 

Tho mails had suffered somewhat, but not 80 
severely as those unhappy wretcher, who, for 


coveting them, are now possibly plying thetr old, 





avocations upon Take Avernu: 

The lascars, who had dese me in the dread 
hour of peril, were nev r again permitted to set 
foot aboard the “Shay-king,” though I had pleaded 
for them, considering they had been sufficiently 
punished by tho frirht they had sustained on the 
night when I outwitted the river-thicves on the 
rolling Min. 

. . 





e ° ° 


“ [ craised about them waters pretty much years 
aco, but never heard of that lake,” observed Tom 
Hawser. 2 

What lake ?” asked Swisher. 

“Why, Avernnus.” 

“That's very likely. Avcrnus is a very stagnant 
Inke in Italy, which the old Romans fancied was the 
mouth of the Infernal regions: so the gentleman 
by saying they were on Lake Avernns, meant to 
inainnate that the thieves were not very far from 
the old gentleman’s head quarters.” 

Tom was perfectly satisticd with the explanation, 
and volunteered a song of which some of the 
glorious deeds of the British Navy formed the 
snbject ; and at a late hour the company separated. 

(To be continued.) 
oa 
SoMETIMES a loving couple are joined together by 
ine ae always afterwards jawin' to- 
solve! 
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JOE STERLING: 
A RAGGED FORTUNE. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD, 


Aathor of “ Jack STeprast,” “ Water Tignes,” &e. 
—— 


CHAPTER THE LAST, 


OR, 


Doomstone, but not dead. 

How his detection came about 
after-events will easily explain. 

It was that shrill, despairing 
scream, in my horror of impend- 
ing death I had uttered that 
saved me, 

[etme eee Solitary and apart as was the 
chamber in which I had been confined, the men 
attached to the stables in the rear of the garden had 
heard the sound, and were curious to know from 
whence it proceeded. 

Their first astonishing discovery was that clever 
oung London thief, Guy Foster, in attendance on 
the knotted rope that hung from my window. 

The cry that young gentleman uttered as the 
coachman suddenly pounced on him was the sound 
that first alarmed Aaron Doomstone when he was 
stooping over me, and I lay before him as helpless 
as a sheep under a butcher's knife. 

Acting on the immediate alarm, Mr. Quail, zealous 
in his master’s interest, hurried up to the room where 
I was; with what result has already been made 
known to the reader. 

But although Mr. Quail was a zealous servant, 
and to some extent in his master’s confidence, on 
this momentous occasion he acted entirely on his 
own responsibility. 

His master was from home! 

Not far away. 

No farther than the vicinity of the tavern at 
which, in his letter to him, he had suggested a meet- 
ing with the Golden Glazier. 

‘is wae the fourth night he had been on the 
look-ont for the man who, according to the termsof 
that mysterious communication, alone was able to 
allay certain terrible suspicions that my extra- 
ordinary likeness to some one else had conjured up. 

Still “in ignorance of his death, and cursing 
Sampson Tuff for his dilatorinees, Mr. Harold Hawk 
made his way home, and arrived at his gate just in 
time to encounter the doctor, who had been hastily 
summoned to attend the wounded burglar that Mr. 
Quail’s pistol had hronght down. 

He was terribly hurt, poor wretch, 

The valet had discharged the pistol full in his 
face, and the sight of both his eyes was destroyed, 
and besides this, his head had sustained such injury 
that his recovery was impossible. 

They lifted him up on to the bed I had occupied, 
and there he lay, a terrible spectacle ; blasphoming, 
, Struggling with the strength of three men against 
, the many hands that held him, and howling in pain 
_ like a tortured dog. 

As for me, such was the panic and confusion, that, 
I remained in a corner of the room unnoticed, and I 
verily believe that I might have slipped downstairs 
and so out of the house and no one the wiser. 

I don't know what it was that held me back. 
| Nothing could have done so except the same kind 
Providence that ordained that now my miserable, 
adventurous, perilous way of life should cease, an 
better state of affairs commence. 

With a strangely troubled countenance, the gen- 
tleman whom I had once before seen—Sissy’s father 
—entcred the room in company with the doctor, 

He did not see me, however ; as before remarked, 
Thad taken refuge in a dark corner, 

I watched him anxiously, however, and thought 
that his face brightened as he beheld the poor 
wretch writhing on the bed. 

Possibly, from the confusing rumours he had 
heard, he expected to discover in the wounded 
“ burglar,” ea everyone persisted in calling him, no 
other than his mysterious accomplice in some 
Orgone crime—Sameon Tuff, alias the Golden 








Ts 

othing can be done for him,” the doctor whis- 

pered, after a long examination of his hideous 
tient; “he will be a dead man within half-an- 


jour !”” 
Despite his agony and his bad physical condition, 
Aaron Doomstone heard the ling verdict, and 


to behold. 


whisper, 








your peace with your Maker,” 








But Aaron Doomstone was in no mood to resign 
himself to death and that awful hereafter, from 
which his guilty conscience told him he had so 
small a chance of escape. 

With his dreadful blind face distorted with agon 
and fear, he asked the doctor to come near, an 
pegged him with all the fervour of despair to save 

ife, 

“T have monish,” pleaded Aaron, “I have mosh 
monish. Don’t let me die! I dare not die! Let 
me be blind—carry me to prison—anything so as I 
live! Listen, doctor! a thousand pounds goot 
lawful monish if you vill save me!” 

“Were you to offer me the wealth of the Indies 
it would be impossible,” replied the doctor, firmly 
but kindly. “If you have anything to say, an’ 
confession to make, you have no time to waste. 
warn you!” 
jeu here Sissy’s father spoke himself, in tones of 
al 


arm. 
“We want no confessions here, Dr. Williams; 
here is the police officer; let him be removed 
instantly.” 

The police officer in question was no other than 
my old friend head-constable Heathers. 

“Yt would be most inhuman to move him, my 
dear sir,” spoke Dr. Williams ; ‘he would die in the 
arms of those who carried him ere he reached your 
lodge gates.” 

“That is neither your affair nor mine, sir,” ex- 
claimed Sissy’s father, harshly ; “this isnot an hoe- 
pital for sick ruffians, Carry him off at once !” 

Aaron had lain quite quiet while this conver- 
sation was in progress. Now he again spoke, 
though in a voice that betrayed how rapidly he 
was sinking. 

“‘ Whose voice is that ?” he asked, feebly. 

“Tt was Mr. Harold Hawk who spoke,” ied 
the constable, “and seeing that he is master here 
his orders must be obeyed.” 

“Harold Hawk! the master here!” repeated 
Aaron Doomstone, his face brightening with ma- 
lignant satisfaction. “ Stay then, I have some- 
thing to say that that gentleman had better hear. 
Vere is the leetle boy ?” 

As before stated, everyone had forgotten all 
about the boy, who was no other than the reader's 
humble servant. But now there was 4 look round 
the room, and he was discovered, and in no enviable 
frame of mind brought forward. 

“ Here is the boy,” said the head-constable, hold- 
ing me by the of my jacket. “ What of him? 
Do you know him ?” 

“Better than he knows himself,” replied blind 
Aaron, quietly; “he thinks that his name is Joe 
Sterling, and that he is a friendless orphan; but I 
know Better. Mr. Harold Hawk, who vill not 
spare me a bed to die on, let me make you recom- 
pense. Take your son—your lost son—for whose 
murder, years ay ou paid so handsome f” 

By this time there were a large number of persons 
in the room, and each one looked in incredulous 
amazement to hear this startling avowal. 

“Jt is ao liel—a monstrous, wicked lie!” ex- 
claimed Sissy’s father, in a voice almost unin- 
telligible with rage; “and you, constable, do your 
duty. Carry this audacious ruffian away instantly.” 

It was terrible to see the malicious grin 
overspread the countenance of the dying man. 

“ T have vitnesses,” said he, “in an inner pocket. 
Here are the lettere—all the letters from first to last 
that Mr. Harold Hawk sent to his goot friend 
Samson Tuff. Let him deny his signature if be 
can.” 

And hastily unbuttoning Aaron's jacket, there, 
as he had eaid, in an inner pocket, was a packet of 
old soiled letters. 

But when with the ‘ket in his hand the head- 
constable turned to Mr. Harold Hawk, he had 
vanished from the room. 

Search through the house was made for him in 
vain, and in the midst of this new commotion, 
Aaron Doomatone breathed his last. 


And for that matter so did “‘ Joe Sterling”—for 
never again was I called by that name. 

Bad man as he was, atill he was my father, and 
it is not for me to hold up his memory to igno- 
miny. 

His memory, I say, for he is dead. I was buta 
mere boy when were made the startling revelations 
that told me who I was. Now I am grown to man’s 
estate, and it was but a few months since that news 


appall 
the instant change in his terrifed face was curious | of the fugitive’s death came to me, and with dear 


Sissy by my side, I sat down to write the strange 


“Who says that?” he eryclaimed, in an awful | eventful history of my early days. 


As to my identity, of that the letters that were 


“The doctor says it, you poor man,” answered | sent to Samson Tuff furnished ample proof. How 
the housekeeper, who was a pions woman, and most; Aaron Doomstone became possessed of them re- 
a ars to mitigate the wretched | mains to this day a myste1 
¢ cood advice, and make the | memorable night when the 
that remain to you to make | his miserable end in Rats’ Castle, the Jew, while 


; unless, indeed, that 
Iden Glazier came to 


seeking for the “ curious talisman,” discovered the 
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pockets and according to his cunning nature secured 
them. 

“And what of that same mystic talisman?” asks 
the reader, 

But on this head also I am in the dark. 

How Samson Tuff came by it—how it vanished 
from the boot in which I had hidden it—is to me a 
mystery altogether incxplicable. 

‘One thing I hope moat sincerely, and that is that 
nobody ever found it, But of this I am doubtful, 
Of late there have appeared in the newspapers 
certain accounts of bank breaking and safe robbing, 
that almost induces me to think that the ragged 
fortune bequeathed me by the Golden Glazier 
has once more turned up, and fallen into bad 
hands. 

Time will show, perhaps. 

But there are matters that time will never show, 
and which, for the reader's sake as well as mine own, 
I should like to have made clear. 

As for instance by what means it was that my 
father contrived to win the luckless woman who 
was my mother, and of whom I have no recollection, 
from his cousin David Hawk, or as he chose in his 
madneas to style himself Davy Blott. 

Poor Davy ‘is still alive and hearty, lam happy 
to say, and the happy harmless sharer of the affiu- 
ence that is now mine and dear Sissy’s. 

‘Who else remains to account for ? 

Only one that I just now remember—Master Guy 
Foster. 

Iam glad tobe able to account for Master Guy 
ina manner tkat I feel sure will give the reader 
satisfaction, 

Guy is quite a reformed character. 

At Sissy’s intercession we took him in hand, and 
after many, many failures, contrived to bring that 
young fellow to acknowledge that, after all, honest, 
is the best policy, and at the present writing he is 
a steady stoker on board of a Hamburgh steam- 
boat, and in his last grateful letter to us says that 
he is in a fair way to become second engincer. 

And now with many thanks, and an expression of 
my sincere regard to the hundred thousand boys 
who have seco pani me through my many perils 

, and adventures, I will make my bow and retire. 


—-—_—— 


A QUESTION OF TIME. 


—— 


“It is useless, this persistence. The tie of cousinly 
relationship is all that can ever exist between us.” 
* “But I have other reasons to urge.” 

“None that can avail.” 

“ At least hear them.’” 

“Yes, if I am forced, but my answer is already 
given.” 

“ You may reconsider it.” 

It was no longer in the persuasive tone of the 
lover that Adrian Hermon spoke. 

His last utterance had a touch of sternness in it, 
far better comporting than his previous manner 
with the sinister glance of his kindless, passionless 
eye, more than once, during the dialogue, bent in 
keen perusal of his cousin’s face. 

The changed intonation had not passed unnoticed 
—a fact sufficiently evinced by the look, half scorn- 
ful, half inquiring, which Alice Hermon turned upon 
the speaker. 

“Your father,” Adrian continued, “left his affairs 
in a condition so perplexed and intricate, that when, 
at your request, I undertook thcir settlement, it was 
some time before their exact posture could be as- 
certained. A thorough examination, I am sorry to 
say, proves his estate largely insolvent. Our long 
absent uncle, you are aware, ignorant, it seems, of 
your and my existence, bequeathed his immense 
fortune to his two brothers, your father and mine— 
the whole, in the event of the death of either before 
that of the testator, to go to the survivor. The fact 
that your father died one day before our uncle, and 
that mine survived him several months, legally en- 
titles me to the whole of an inheritance, half of 
which had else been yours.” 

“The conclusion of the whole,” said Alice, 
witha curl of her beautiful lip, “ being that the 
accident of a day has made me penniless and you 
rich.” 

“Under the circumstance I had hoped,” Adrian 
resumed, “ that my offer——” 

“Let me be sure I nnderstand it,” interrupted 
Alice ; to purchase the hand that I have re 
fused to aire 7” 

“7 cilensive words are your own,” said 
Adrian. 


* And their meaning yours,” Alice retorted. 

The shadow deepencd on the young man’s brow. 
The icy glitter of his eye became more serpent-like, 
and there was that in his voice, when he next spoke, 
that sounded ominous of evil, 












row at least prize your father’s reputation,” he 
said, 

“ More dearly than life !” Alice answered. 

“Tt is with you to shield or blast it !” 

The girl's cheek blanched, and there was some- 
thing painful in her startled look that besought 
more earnestly than words, an explanation of her 
cousin's language. 

“A large sum your father held in trast,” Adrian 
went on, “is not forthcoming, and disgrace must 
attach to his memory unless you choose to avert it. 
The means are happily within your power. Accept 
my offer, and from my fortune the default shall be 
made good, and none need ever know it.” 

The momentary pallor that had overspread the 
face of Alice, gave place to a deep flush, and it was 
a grand thing to see the indignant flash of those 
lustrous eyes, before which her dastard kinsman 
quailed. 

“ Your statement,” she rejoined, “that my father 
died poor, I could readily have believed, knowing 
his generous nature, and how little likely he was to 
have hoarded weal But the imputation of dis- 
honesty I row to be as false as the heart that 
conceived it and the tongue that gave it utter- 
ance! Go! but go with this assurance; a speedy 
and thorough investigation, by those whom I and 
others can trust, shall place it beyond your. power 
again to malign the virtues of the dead.’ 

True to her promise, Atice lost no time in seeking 
the couneel and assistance of an old and tried friend 
of her father, who was, besides, a shrewd and able 

wyer, 

r. Barker had a quick eye for roguery, and was 
very prompt in dealing with it. 

Within a week after his first interview with Alice, 
Adrian Hermon was served with a couple of writs, 


'Y | one a citation, requiring him forthwith to file his 


accounts as administrator of Alice's father; the 
other a summons in an action brought to recover 
Alice’s portion of her uncle’s estate. 

The last, everybody said, was hopeless, the death 
of Alice’s father one day before that of her uncle 
settling the question, 

It was quite unusual for Mr, Barker's zeal to out- 
ran his judgment, but it seemed to have done so 
in the present case. 

However, the little lawyer went about his busi- 
ness in his accustomed way, keeping his own counsel 
and secking no one’s, 

Considerable time elapsed before the case could 
be brought to a hearing. 

Andrew Hermon, the rich uncle, after many years’ 
merchandising in the East Indies, had at last em- 
barked for home, and died at sea. 

His death was reported to have occurred on the 
25th of December, 18—, that of Alice's father 
having happened on the 24th of the same month. 
Captain Harris, the commander of the vessel, was 
now absent on another voyage, and his testimony 
being deemed material by both parties, it was 
necessary to await his return. 

He came at last, and the case was brought on. 

By several witnesses Mr. Barker proved the 
death of Alice's father to have taken placc on the 
24th of December, at eight o'clock in the evening. 

Captain Harris was then called. 

After a few prcliminary questions, he was asked 
to state the precise time of Andrew Hermon’s 
death. 

“Exactly four minutes before six o’clock on the 
morning of the 25th of December,” was the 
answer, 

“Aye you quite certain of that?” Mr. Barker 
continued. 

“Quite ; it is entered in the log-book.” 

Mr. Barker paused a moment. 

“Ts there any necessity for proceeding further, 
Brother Barker ?” interposed the opposite counsel, 
with a winning smile. “You have quite made out 
our case, The plaintiff's father having died on the 
24th, and the testator on the 25th, it is plain, by 
the terms of the will, that the whole estate went to 
the defendant's late father, as survivor.” 

“Tf you please, Brother Tompkins,” Mr. Barker 
replied, with killing politeness, and the self-possessed 
air of a man who, if beaten, didn't know it yet, “I 
have not quite finished with the witness.” 

“Be good enough, Captain Harris, to tell us 
where your vessel was at the time of Andrew Her- 
mon’s death ?” 

“Jn latitude—degrees and—minutes south, and 
longitude—degrees and—minutes east.” 

“When it was eight o’clock on the evening of 
the 24th of December here, what was the time 
there ?” 

“Four minutes of eight on the morning of the 
23th, the difference of longitude being 179 degrees.” 

“So that if the plaintiff’s father died here, at 
eight o'clock, P.M. on the 2ith, and Andrew 
Herman died there, at four minutes before six on 





the morning of the 25th, the former survived the latter 








Barker sat down, as calm as if he hadn’t just been 
gaining the most important cause of his life. 

The same cool, clear head soon brought order out 
of the confusion in which Adrian Hermon had 
sought to involve the affairs of Alice’s father, and 
made it quite manifest that the latter had neither 
broken trust, nor left his daughter destitute. 

Had the little lawyer been twenty years younger, 
we might have given our story a romantic ending, 
by making him marry his client. As it was, he 
“gave her away ” to another of more suitable age 
whom she—but that’s honeymoon talk—calls the? 
“dearest fellow in the world.” 


—_—-. 


VARIETIES. 


—— 


Tae head man in France {s the Guillotinist. 

For a wedding song—Love knot. 

WHEN aman gets so low that he will not even 
borrow trouble his case is desperate. 

BRcAUsE a man looks a little pale it is no sign 
that he is going to kick the bucket. 

THE Elder Booth, of whom the theatrical eritics 
often speak, was not a churvh officcr. 

May a man justly consider his wife poetical 
when she is a verse to him ? 

Apvice to persons in search of empl +— 
Westward hoe! ae 

Two neighbouring signs in Philadelpha read 
“ James Schott” and “ Jonathan Fey.” 

BarBaRio SpLexpour.—An artist in hair sport- 
ing a diamond. 

WHAT medicine does a man take when he has a 
cross wife? Elixir. 

A prvorce ring disgraces the New York courts. 
It is in opposition to the wedding ring. 

Onr of the great wants of the age is said to be a 
eafe which cannot be robbed by its owner. 

A Goop constitution is like a money-box, its full 
value is never known till it is broken. 

Ir is a great pleasure to be alone, says Podkins, 
especially when one has his sweetheart with him: 

WHEN looking at an elaborate painting, did you 
ever consider how easely they were made ? 

Way was Adam of more consequence than Eve? 
Because Eve was merely a side issue. 

A Lonpon musical critic, in descanting upon the 
superior musical taste of that city says—“Our 
ears have been cultivated till they overshadow all 
our other organs.” 

A CLERGYMAN had a milk-white horse, which, on 
account of his beautiful form, he called Zion. Hav- 
ing ordered his horse to the door, a friend asked him 
where he was going. “Why,” said he, “to mount 
Zion.” 

“What ammnnition do you use?” asked a young 
sprig of an old hunter, ‘Nothin’ but powder and 
salt.” “ Why do you use salt?” “’Cause I kill m 
game so far off that unless I shot it with salt 
*twould spile afore I could get it.” 

A Dis-Countres.—At a party given by a great 
banker, a lady wit pointed out to her companion, 
also a banker, the wife of the host, remarking— 
“What a splendid creature! She ought to be a 
countess!” “Oh, yes ; beautiful enough and clever 
enough,” was the reply, “ but, perhaps, she prefers 
to be a dis-countess !” 

A MAN called upon a lawyer the other day, and 
began to state his case in rather an abrupt manner. 
“Sir, L have come to yon for advice ; I'm a husband- 
in-law!” “A what ?” spoke out the learned coun- 
sel. ‘“ Husband-in-law, sir!” “I have never seen 
that defined in domestic relations.” ‘Don’t you 
know what a husband-in-law is? Sir, you’re no 
lawyer; you're an ignoramus! Iam a husband-in- 
law, sir, but not in yact, sir—my wife’s run off.” 

Tur New York Mercury says that the following 
beautiful stanza is copied from a young lady's 
album :— 

“Fare made, when i B hold ure fase, 
& gaize in two ure azure ize, 
mi love is warmed in two a blaze ; 
& theuts with in mi buzom rise 
two big for my week tung two utter, 
which leves mi hart awl in a flutter !” 

A NEGRO prisoner, on his way to the Penitentia: 
for Jarceny, was asked what he thought of his trial. 
He said: “When dat lawyer dat ’fended me made 
his speech, I thought shuah I was going to take my 
ole hat and walk right out of dat co’t room: but 
when de other lawyer got up and commenced 
talking, I knew I was de biggest rascal on top of 


just two hours.” With which summing up Mr., de earf.” 
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Communications to be addr: 
Enwim J. Baett. Mar Paes Bi 
©,° We cannot, under any circumstc , undertake to give 
medical advice in the columns of this Journal, 
@_° Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 
cannot.undertake to answer our Correspéndents in ashortor 
time than three weeks, Letters must be prepaid, 


°, 8 errempondents who wish to recive ins bj 
‘mustin canes send FTAMPRD dir ccked envelopes. yee 


Tax Usxeown 


+ When I wasyoung I never craved 
for knowled; efor 103 0 
neceselt 


co, IF was never 


bi 
thowse-Seeping. thas not been my privilege to et 
with people of culture enough to gain much oral 
instructiog, and di my wifebood I have had direfal 
longing for'know! At thmes I am wretched indeed, 
w that I can never the neglect. of my youth. 
Are there any means by which one may become weil in- 
formed and edacated at my age, without using the same 
means which I should have used in: my youth? Iso, what 
are they?” You write clearly, conolsely, and sensibly 
From what is disclosed of your mind, we fudge that it wl 
‘de best for you to retrace your school course, and then take 
up such books as will this be suggested to you. Read 
ea newspaper, if you can, and he: eneral literatare. 
ten 5 ask questions ; 3 think; ;and you can- 
uot be ignorant, 


ignol se 

CoLzmam.—It is amusing to observe what an air of difficulty 
and complexity an ingenious mind will sometimes throw 
around the simplest matter. Here is a good specimen of 
that kind of puzsie. Our correspes dent says—“ A lady 
and gentleman are taking a walk; they arrive at the 
corner ofa strect; that the gentleman may remain on the 
outside of the pavement, they must change sides. Now, 
must the lady stand still till the gentlemun passes to the 
‘opposite side, or must she pass over? If he should cross, 
mulst he pass before or behind the lady >” As the couple 
come to the sidewalk, the gentle should allow the lady 
to step past him to the inside. It is easily done, the lady 

useing in front of the gentleman, and without any formal 
made. 

J.C. asks: * Why 's Louls Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 
called Napoleon ILI? Probably you will think everybody 
oaght to know, but I don't, aud have asked several parties, 
whoee stories conflict.” Because he holds himself as com- 
ing after Napolcon I, “Aud who was he? Napoleon. 
Je ‘son aparte and Maria Louisa, born March 
6th, Igth ; bat e never reigned, nor was soknow- 
leayed, yet, Mapoleon LiL. s0 designated bim for the sake 
of continuing dynasty. So they do these things in 

P. K. L. M.—'* What is considered a horse power when ap- 

ed to a steam engine ?” asks this correspondent. "I 
Ve pat this question,” ho says, to several moa that I 
thought should know, but recelved no satisfactory expla- 
nation of the sc'enoe. An exp!anation of this will be 
thankfully received by more than one readcr of your 

valuable paper.” A horse powor {3 the power which a 

ho! of exerting, namely, a force capable of 

Falsing 83,000 pounds. 

A. G. C. wants to know “if it ts proper fora gentleman, 
when he takes a young lady to an evening engertalument, 
to be the one to proposo going home first? Ie it uot the 
lady's place to mention {t frat?’ As « genoral rule, the 
gentleman should walt for the lady to aignify her wish to 
go bom 

Evanensen.—You can find the information you ask for in 

work on astronomy. The most simple works, such a4 

little children sometimes study, give the distances of the 

lanets from the sun, their size, and other clomentary 
facts, 


., B. M.—What the ordinary meaning of the word home is 
depends on the person who uses |t, and the circametances 
under which it Is used. Its widest meaning ts the place 
‘where one lives, whether it be iu his own house with his 
oun family, or in a boarding house, or at n hotel, or in 


Orium Earxn.—You have no course open to you but to 
abandon the oplum. A Judicions medica! man will tell you 
how best to aid your own will. Bat 77gur main rellsnee 
must be on your own solemn sense 0} duty, to maintain 
and strengthen which ask help fom God. You must con- 
quer It, or it will destroy you. 

Witiis asks: * What would you reoommend a person to do 
‘who wanted to begin to history? What are tho best 
toxt books for him to begin with, and to take Jn succes- 
sion?” First Greece, Rome, England, France, then the 
larger and fuller works of Hime, flallam, Alison, Macau 

lay, Froude, Bancroft, and Motley. 

Cassi8 H seks : “ Has a person aright to tekea poem of mine, 
‘and set It to music without my consent, ob- 
taining tald poem from tho newspaper in which \t is 
published?” Unless the pocm were Copyrighted. there 
‘would be no legal bar to such an action. But, if the com- 





poser knew zop. it wonld be uncourteous in him so touse 
your. poem without consulting your wishes in regard to 
6 matter. 


A. W. B. says “* Will you please give the correct pronuncla- 
‘tion of the word picbac jum, and oblige?” Webuter ro- 
nounoces it plee-bis-sy-tum, with the principal accent on 
the third griiable, 

P. H. I.—London contains the greatest number of in- 
habitants, and ts the richest city on the globe. Philadelphia 
claims to include within its corporate limits alarger area 
than any other city. 

M. J, Beaxpscer.—The word Michigan is of Indian origin, 
and means a welr for fish; and a weir is a dam, or fence of 
stakes and twigs sct in a stream to catch fish. 

Aw Enouise Lap.—Somo of the Greek brigauds have been 
captured, but, as far as we remember, one or two of them 
Tanagod to . Writing pretty good, 

Ong wuo ts Unaarrr.—You must apply to some hospital, 
infirmary, or dispensary. We deeply sympathise with 
Your misfortune, but cannot give you advice. 

RB. (Huddersfield),—You can have the Cricket Gulde by 
ost for three stamps. 

F.T. T.The sheets of the panoramacan be had coloured 
for penny each. 








INEB.—Proncunce the words * quire” and|- 





Ohe Boys of England Letter Writer, 


No, 4.—From John Andrens' to his Mother, 
—— Street, Newcastle, September, 1860, 
My pgar Mornen— 

T am glad to know, from Jim's letter, that you 

safely got the hasty letter to let you know that 
I arrived here all safe. I now silt down, as you 
asked me, to tell you my first impression of the 
place. * 
To begin with, nothing could be kinder than 
the way uncle and aunt and cousins treat 
me. They want me td say that they are much 
obliged for the buttet and als6 the eggs, but aunt 
says that she thinks you must have robbed both 
the dairy and tke hen-house to send so much of 
the one, and so many of the other, 

Uncle wouldn't take me to the works the day 
after I came. He made me take a long rest in 
the morning, and when he came home to dinner, 
he said that he had got a half-holiday to show 


a|me over the town. Iwas delighted with every- 


thing. I was charmed with the old castle, aud the 
fine streets round about Grey Street. As for the 
High Level Bridge, it is something perfectly mar- 
vellous, If the old Greeks and Romans had 
seen it, they would certainly have added one 
more to the Seven Wonders of the World. 

But the Tyne is what delights me most. I 
thought I had conceived an idea of a big river, 
but my imagination never came up to this, And 
yet it is but a streamlet compared to the Indus 
and the Ganges, both of which I hope to see 
before I am five-and-twenty. I went out with 
uncle in a small boat, and saw one of the greatest 
living scullers practising for an important race 
that is soon coming off; : 

The day after uncle took me to the 
presented mo to Mr. 
very kindly, and showed me Mr. Alfred's letter, 
which is far too kind. I must really try never 
to lose such a charactcr as thet, uncle tells me, 
Has got Kate to makes copy of it, and send it 
to you. i 

Mr.—— said that it was too late in the week 
to sct me to work, so I don’t commence real 
business till to-morrow morning at six o'clock. 
On Friday I went and saw Tynemouth and 
Jarrow. They are both very fine and interésting 
places. Jarrow is where the Venerable Bede, 
who translated the Bible, lived. 

Idon’t forget my promise to you about the 
Bible, Neither shall I forget my promise to you 
about writing to you, 

Kind love to you, and a thousand kisses for 
yourself, 


works, and 





From your affectionate Son, 


JouN, 
Mrs. Andrews, 


Se 


WHAT costume ought to remind a lady of her 
washerwoman? Why, her lawn dress, to be sure. 

Maxy complain that they are not appreciated 
properly simply because they are, 

AX Indiana paper offers a reward foran American 
eagle, killed anywhere by anybody, that measures 
less than eight feet from tip to tip, or for a liquor- 
gauger that measures more from tipple to tipple. 

A BaLTIMoRE paper says that a young lady was 
recently disc! from one of the largest pickle 
factories in that city, because she was 60 sweet she 
took the acid out of all the vinegar. 

“PLEASE, sir, I don’t think Mr. Dosim takes his 
physic reg’lar,” said a doctor's boy to his employer. 

Why so?” “’Cause vy, he’s getting vell so pre- 
cious fast.” 


. He received me j 
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“*NO HEELING FOR ME,’ SAID FRANK, AS LEON FELL ON HIS BACK,” 


FOYT Seno o es 
OR, OUR ENGLISH BOYS IN FRANCE, 
By the Author of “ {dISER’S SON,” “ RIVAL CRUSOES,”’ &., &c. 
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CHAPTER IV.—(continued). 


«You will fight me,” grinned Solon. 

“You have been my friend,” said the boy, | 

= gently, “and I should be sorry to quarrel with 

you. Still——” ushers had coalesced, and this was the usual 
“No; I guess it wouldn't fit, But, stranger, | signal for the boys to break ranks, 


SEPTEMBER 5 1870, a 


between you and me you must lick one of the 
cusses to-day. There’s that fellow, Leon Brisse, 
a grinnin’ considerable now.’ 

They were at the entrance to the wood; the 
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The boy who had tempted Frank to strike 
him the day before, passed them with an impa- 
dent swagger. 

“ Knock his ’tarnal cap off,” whispered Sol.. 

Frank walked coolly up, and tipped the boy’s 
hat off, just as he was making an indescribable 
grimace at our hero. 

He turned red, then’ white, blustered very 
much, and finally called Frank by some name 
which, if translated, would rather etartle our 
insular notions of propricty. 

Sol whispered a short sentence in the ear of 
the Gallic hero, who simply nodded and turned 


Sway 
“ Well?” said Frank, drily. 

“It’s all settled, and you'll have to titivate 
this fan-tail pigeon. Did you ever box a 
Frenchee ?” 

“ T never did,” replied Frank, coolly, 

“My!” cried Sol, who proceeded to inform 
him that no French school-boy understood any- 
thing about fighting in the English sense of the 
word, 

They would wrestle, would get one another's 
head under the left arm, and pummel awa: 
SH the right; but, above all, they would 

ick. 

For a young John Bull who did not under- 
stand the savatte—a fighting with feet only—it 
was rather a serious undertaking. 

“And does this fellow understand this odd 
way of fighting?” 

“T guess not, or this child wouldn’t a sorted 
in out. But he’s bilin’ hot, he is,” replied 

They were all the while getting deeper and 
deeper in the wood, and before long the teachers, 
finding @ cosy place for themselves, declared a 

t. 

It was now one o'clock. 

Until five they were free to play or roam, as 
they pleased. 

They were all to muster at that hour to return 
to a six o'clock dinner, 

The parlour boarders of the first class were 
allowed, if they chose, to spend their own money, 
to dine out and return at eight, but though 
pocket money was tolerably abundant, few cared 
to do this, 

Frank, Sam, Sol, and Jim Flax sauntered off 
together, and were speedily followed by four 
French boys, including Leon Brisse, who was 
the best fighter on the French side. 

They soon found a sheltered nook, where many 
a more serious duel had been fought, and after 
a few preliminaries began to take off their 
coats. 


Leon was very pale, with a hectic spot in the 
middle of his check. He was slight, wiry, and 
half a head taller than Frank. 

But Frank was stout, with arms, from mus- 
cular service, like sledge-hammers, 

Sot acted as second, umpire and interpreter. 
He cautioned Frank never to lose sight of the 
other's feet, as one kick might disable him and 
lose the fight. 

Frank compressed his lips, nodded, and stood 
before the French boy, 

For some minutes they sparred away, the 
French boy bowing his head down in an atti- 
tude which protecteil his face, while leaving him 
almost at the mercy of his antagonist, 

Mueh surprised, Frank aimed at his chest,and 
hit him a blow that sent him reeling back. 

With muttered imprecation Leon rushed 
forward, and in an instant Frank saw what was 
coming. 

With a rapidity of action which amazed even 
the volatile Yankee, our hero drew back, stooped 
and caught the other by the heel. 

“No hecling for me,” he said, as Leon fell on 
his back, and was stunned against a tree. 

The other French boys began to dance round 
their fallcn champion, protesting that it wasa 
foul blow, and appeared inclined to vent their 
anger upon the victor. 

Sol coolly informed them that in England 
kicking was considered cowardly, and then 
raised Leon up, producing from his pocket, 
crammed with every conceivable utility, a 
sraail vial of vinegar, which he poured over his 

ace, 

Leon drew a long breath, opened his eycs and 
staggered to his feet, 





His naturally handsome face was marred by a 
scowl which made Frank stare. 

He was about to shake hands with him, but 
the young Gallic hero placed his hands behind 
his back. 

“ Pour une aubre fois—another time,” he said, 
sardonically, 

Frank merely put on his coat and walked 
away with his friends, 





CHAPTER V. 
OUT FOR A RIDE. 
Berors they had gone many hundred yards, 


!they came upon a carrefour—a meeting of four 


roads—and were assailed by the cries of the 
donkey boys, and the owners of round-abouts— 
wooden horses, whirling about at a maddening 
rate to the tunes of a barrel organ. 

Sam, with some vague vision of Blackheath 
and Hampstead before his eyes, proposed a 
donkey ride. 

“ Spry,” said Sol, with an odd twinkle. 

Frank, who could ride well, looked scornfully 
at the brown animals, but to mount an 
apology for a horse, whi a gipsy-looking 
fellow offered him. 

Jim Flax, who never said no to anything, also 
agreed to mount. 

Sol selected three animals; the equestrians 
mounted, paid in advance for an hour, and set off 
without any followers, ' 

But it was evident from the first that riders 
and beasts differed in opinion as to the way. 

Frank’s horse went along well enough, and, by 
dint of great energy, pressure of knee, and 
thrashing with a cane, the Yankee convinced his 
dne who was master, 

But Sam and Jim, accustomed to donkey boys 
behind them, presented a sorry spectacle. 

The obstinate brutes would not go forward. 
At every step they made an effort to veer round, 
and but for the continual exertions of the others 
would have turned round and fled. 

Sol, however, kept up a grave face, as if the 
matter were the most serious in the world, 

At the end of little more than half an hour 
he suggested that time would be up if they re- 
turned as slowly as they had come out. 

Sam and Jim acquiesced, and lugging the 
heads of their animals round, allowed them. to 
go towards home. 

This was just what the Yankee was waiting 
for. 

No sooner were the cuaning brutes aware of 
the change of direction, than instead of making 
any difficulty about locomotion, they threw up 
their heels behind, and darted in a straight line 
for home. 

They followed no path, but wens slap into the 
bushes, as the crow flies. 

Jim Flax threw his arms around the neck of 
his charger, but Sam tried to sit upright and 
disengage his feet from the stirrups ere he 
threw himeelf off. 

But fate had willed it otherwise. 

Just as the donkey was getting into a hard 
gallop, he was carried against the bough of a 
tree, and there he hung, having dexterously 
caught the support above in his hands. 

Frank could not help laughing, the more that 
the American informed him they always served 
every inexperienced rider the same. 

As the purpose for which the animals had been 
hired wae now served, Sol proposed that they 
shontd dismount, and allow their sorry “mounts” 
to return to their head-quarters, which they 
would be sure to reach without any diffloalyy. 

Frank readily agreed to this, and, jumping off, 
the animals were set free, and started for home 
without the slightest hesitation, 

8am had disappeared. 

Sol, who was always up, if not to mischief, to 
some game or other, now proposed that they 
should have a hunt for wild rabbits, which, he 
said, awarmed about the wood, and could be 
caught easily by running them into holes. 

Frank, whose ideas of sport were of a slightly 
more elevated character, smiled, but made no 
objection, and indicating a rendezvous, Sol 
darted into the nearest thicket, utterly oblivious 
and disregardful of the garde champetre or any 
other authority. 

Frank, glad to be alone, in order to dwell 





upon a very different order of subject, silently 
slipped into a side alley, which, he was told, led 
to the river, and walked along, deep in meii- 
tation. 

The events of the few days which had elapsed 
since his father's death appeared a hideow 
dream, something partaking more of the phan- 
tasmagoria than the real. 

Frank became at length so absorbed that, find. 
ing a suitable place—a grassy overhung 
by trees and surrounded by: bushes—he cast 
himself on the ground and went off into a deep 
reverie, 

For seme time he lay there wholly uninter- 
rupted, thinking of the past, and meditating a 
to the dark and unknown future. aa 

How long this state of things lasted it is im- 
possible to say, so quick did subsequent events 
erase that time from his memory. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


AN UNEXPECTED ADVENTURE—THE FAIRY AND 
THE BAT. 


THERE fell at first upon his unnoticing ears s 
murmur which had no meaning for him. i 

Then he became conscious of words uttered in 
his own language. 

Half rising, he peered through the bashes, and 
saw, at no great distance, seated on a fallen tree, 
two females—one a pale, handsome woman of 
about thirty ; the other a lovely girl of twelve or 
thirteen. : 

She was fair, with naturally-curling golden 
hair, an exquisitely speaking countenance, and 
though with no signs of robust health, wa 
charmingly fresh and pleasant-looking. _ 

They were talking in a natural, undisguised 
tone—the woman gravely and earnestly, the girl 
with all the animation and energy of her age. 

Frank, boy-like, thought he had never sen 
anything eo beautiful, and then was about to 
dismiss the subject, when an event occured 
which changed the whole future current of his 
life. 

He had risen, and was leaning on s stout 
stick that had served the place of a riding-whip, 
taking one last farewell at the beautifal vision, 
when a rastling in the bushes near at hand 
made him look round, 

‘What he there saw was invisible as yet to the 
ladies. ‘ 

‘A bleaz-eyed man, short, with red hair and 
whiskers, with a hideous countenance, covered 
with drunken carbancles, with » roca 
showing: {alow, fang-like teeth, a oh 
head of hair, uncovered by hat er aig mood 

laring at the unconscioas A 
g His “costume, ag far aw it was visilile, com 
sisted of a blue blouse, coasse canvas taseecrs, 
patched and dirty, an awful agelogy for azeck- 
tie, and some carpet slippers. 

Under his arm was a stick of forsddable 
dimensions, . 

‘After scanning the Indy and girl, and vr 
fully making out that they were persons likely 
to have money and jewels, hee abruptly steppe! 
out and stood before them. 

His hand went up, with an atfectation of 
civility, to where the cap should hrawe been, fe 
he muttered something im that whining tone 
well known to the continental traveller, . 

« La charité, s'il vous plait,” (Charity, if yoo 

lease, 
Pigee lady put her hand to her pocket, sd 
led out some hal ce, 
Pras pagsed in ae Frank did not undet- 
stand, until it was translated to him tc 

We, however, must not make our pee 
polyglot, and therefore at once put the com 
sation into Englisk. 

When the beggat—or, to speak more co! tee an, 
the brigand—saw the coppers in the lady's 
he gave a hoarse laugh. sees 

That is all we have for poor people f besaid, 
in fs ansering tone. _ - 

“T have no more change.’ 

“Perhaps we have silver? perhaps we te 
gold? The Chowette (Bat) is not parti decity, 

The lady ros The man, with cool 51! 

sed her down on her sext d one 

“No, my little lady; we must anderson ‘Like 
another. We are poor, and you are ric 
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all the English ladies, you eat gold. Let us| American, would have told his story, but the| moment, after which he briefly revealed his 


divide.” 

And, with a menacing gesture, he lifted his 
stick over their heads. 

All this time the little girl had been staring 


soldier policeman checked him. 

“ Keep that for the commissary,” he said. 

At the same moment an open carriage came 
rattling up, and paused before the lady, who at 


secret. 

“Frank,” she said, when he had finished, 
“you cannot have too many friends. The 
Princess Rajdevick will not be a useless one. I 


at him with round, wondering eyes, unable to| once directed Frank to be lifted in, while Sol | will write to Colonel Paulet to-morrow. You 


move or speak from terror. 

Now, however, her tongue seemed to recover 
its powers, and one wild shrick awoke the echoes 
of the deserted wood. 


occupied a seat beside him. 

She and the girl followed ; and then the gen- 
darme mounted on the seat, and gave directions 
to the astonished coachman. 


must spend all your holidays and all your spare 
time here. Alice will be delighted.” 

And she returned to the others, 

It was a very, very slight change; bat our 


They were near the river Seine, a part then] In ten minutes the magnificent equipage| hero noticed that, since his rank was revealed, 


not mach visited, and haunted by beggars, 


pulled up in a small dirty street, before a narrow 


there was a slight change in the manner of the 


tramps, and other vagabonds who infested the | passage, with a lamp over the door, on which | princess. She was even more kind and affable 


low cabarets of the neighbourhood, ing on 
the weak and timid. Pope 

“Silence or death !” began the ruffian. 

And then an oath and a yell burst from him, 
which we shall not seek to render. 

This sudden change in his tone was caused by 
a tremendous blow on his head, administered by 
Frank Meredith, which, had he not had the 


was painted— 
“ CoMMISSAIRE DE POLICE—BOULOGRE.” 
Frank was nearly restored, and was able to 
walk in without assistance, the pompous cocked 
hat leading the way. 
The commissary, or police magistrate—he has 
only power to inquire and remand—rose from 


than before, if possible, and allowed him more 
freedom and liberty with her daughter. 

At ten a gentleman, dressed in the height of 
fashion, called to say that the boys were wanted: 
at the prefecture of police, and might not return 
all night. 

They would be quite safe, 

As the princess knew this to be a fact, and 


skull of an Irishman or a French peasant, would | his well-worn leather chair (the sole furniture | besides was aware that remonstrance was use- 


have knocked him down senseless and bleeding. 

As it was, he turned, and surveyed our hero 
with amazement. To his senses, an attack by a 
boy on such as he savoured of madness. 


Bat Frank was about to renew the application, 
and the rafflan was compelled to prepare for the 
defensive. 

“Run for your lives—scream for help!” ex- 
calmed Frank, as he stood on the defensive 

The stick which he had in his hand was long 
and supple, rather than stout, but was no match 
for the awful bludgeon which was-wielded by 
the stout and stumpy ruffian. 

With a cry like that of a famished wolf, he 
mashed at Frank. 

The lady and the girl had obeyed the di- 
rections of Frank, and were making off with 
loud cries for help. But no help seemed near. 

Frank had been taught both sword exercise 
and single-stick, so that despite the weight and 
strength of the French ruffian, and the stoutness 
of his stick, he for some time warded off the 
blows which were aimed at him. 

At length, however, the savage and infuriated 
brigand cast his stick with fatal aim at Frank’s 
breast, and hurled him insensible backwards. 

Then the Chouctte, with an infernal grin, 
Tushed at him, and emptied his pockets. 

This done, he looked round with a savage 
glare. No one was in sight. The man’s face 
was white ; his little ferret blear eyes twinkled 
poribly as he produced a clasp-knife, which 

Tobably would have ended our hero’s career, 

at for a startling interruption. 

“Hos-apple and snakes!” cried a ringing 
voice; and at the same moment something heavy 
came right on the Frenchman's back, and sent 
him sprawling and rolling down a slope towards 
the river, 

‘ “Cawfalax!” roared Sol, shaking Frank, 
make haste while the wretch is splurgin’ about. 

Thisis the cantankerous knife, are it ?” he added, 

Picking up the weapon the Bat had dropped. 

At the same moment the roffian rose slowly, 
and wag about to assume the aggressive again, 
When a noise was heard, 

. He plunged into the bushes and disap 

Just as the lady and girl re-appeared with a tall 
gendarme,* whose riding-boots above his knees, 
With heavy cavalry sword, and cocked hat—a la 
Napoleon—proved him to be a policeman, but 
Whose garb was not much suited to active pursuit. 

‘Frank was sitting up when they joined him, 

Without hesitation the lady and the girl took 
& hand. 

tak How can I ever thank you, sir?” said the 

ady, 

“You good, brave boy,” whispered the girl. 

The gendarme looked on benignly, leaning 
he his heavy sword with his two white-gloved 

0 


“the lady had already explained what she had 
ne 


Sol explained the catastrophe. 
. After inhaling the lady's smelling-bottle 
Tank was able to speak; and, through the 
ed aa ee 
conte gendarmes, mounted and armed police, wear thelr 
vie’ bate with the peaks at the side; the sergeants-de- 
e, or ordinary police. have the peaka fore and aft, as 


almost, except a table, 
bowed to the lady, for whom and the 
policeman standing by found rush - bottomed 
stools. 

The commissary took up his pen, listened 
without a word, making here and there a note, 


scription of the ruffian. 

He turned to a register. 

“The Chouette ; dangerous malefactor; No. 
110, Toulon, escaped. alleys for life.” 

“Your friend has had a narrow escape," said 
the commissary, in a low tone to Sol. 
you like to be instromental in capturing the 
villain?” 

Sol, in his best French, replied that he would. 
A few more words passed, the lady gave her 
address—to which she intimated her intention of 
taking the boys—and then the whole party left 
the miserable purlieus of the suburban police- 
station. 

Sol rather demurred about the visit to the 
ladies’ house ; but neither she nor the girl would 
part from Frank, so he had to yield. 

In a very short space of time they reached a 
magnificent Aétel, as private residences of large 
extent are called in Paris, and were ushered into 
superb apartments, 

The lady at once wrote a note to the school- 
master, and then had the boys ushered into a 
bed-room, the royal magnificence of which— 
white and gold panels go a long way—quite 
astonished them. 

In these degenerate days it is the Americans 
who in Paris astonish the French. 

Everything that could be thought of was 


| Supplied them, and at the end of half an hour 
; they were quite presentable. 


“‘Waal,” said Sol, holding up his hands, 
“this is fun enuff for one nite—thunder and 
lightnin’—" 

‘What more Sol might have remarked jt is im- 

sible to say ; for at this juncture a footman 
in rich livery, with big sorrel whiskers, gravely 
summoned them to dinner. 

It was such a grand affair, the boys would 


have felt quite awed but for the kindness of the 


lady and her daughter, and the circumstance of 
there being no other guests. 


slightly marred by the circumstance of Frank’s 
discovering the lady to be a princess. 

She was English though, and the widow of a 
Russian, who had left her sole guardian of their 
only child. 

Frank was only a boy, but still it was natural 
that, under the circumstances, he should allow 
some romantic notion to invade his brain. 

The princess, after some music and conversa- 


tion, drew our hero on one side. 


“JT should wish to know the name of my 
daughter's brave preserver,” she said. 

“Madame,” replied our hero, “you are one to 
whom I can without fear confide my secret. 


My name at school is Frank Merton; my real 
name is Sir Francis Meredith, baronet.” 


The princess looked at him with quivering 


and trembling eyelids. 


“Tell me your story. It shall never pass my 


lips, my brave boy. You have had some recent | 
loss,” she added. 





sailor would say. They have @ kind of dicas sword, 


Frank bowed his head, and was silent for a 


Then, through Sol, he obtained an exact de- 


“ Would 


Then came a delicious evening, which was: 


of adingy room), and | less, they were allowed to depart. 
girl a 


At the prefecture of police they were told to 
put on coarse smock frocks daubed with paint, 
to rough and tumble their hair, to assume canvas 
trousers—in fact, to make themselves look as 
much like gamins de Paris, out for a holiday, as 
possible. 

Both were highly amazed, and the more when, 
their costume being comp!-te, they were given in 
charge to a youth whose short pipe, blackened 
teeth, watery eyes, dirty costume, and general 
appearance of seediness, proclaimed him either 
a Paris voyou (blackguard of the first water) or 
a very clever mouchard (police spy). 

Bidding them follow him quietly, and when 
they reached their destination to drink and 
smoke without talking—at which Frank made a 
wry face—he led the way to a fiacre, or four- 
wheeler, which put them down at the great Mar- 
ket of the Innocents, once a cemetery from which 
the catacombs are peopled. 

Then, after sauntering about a bit, he went up 
@ narrow passage without any door, crowded 
with a population which no English night-house 
can show. 

A long bar was crowded, but the young fellow 
' got served ; and then, as if tired of standing, he 
| pushed his way into a murky, smoky, awful den, 
‘and finding a vacant table, seated himself; in this 
he was followed by his companions. 

They were at Paul Niquet’s, the most noted 
thieves’ house in Paris. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE THIEVES’ HOUSE—THE BAT AND HIS FATE, 
| FRANK was amazed by all he saw. 
From time immemorial the French police 
| has not only winked at houses frequented by 
thieves and assassins, but even encouraged them 
to a certain extent. 
! To these places criminals are carried by some 
| irresistible attraction ; and here, when they are 
wanted, the police put their hands upon them 
without the slightest difficulty. 

Any ordinary amount of reflection might have 
warned the dangerous classes against such foolish 
surrender of their persons. But it was ever the 
‘ old story of the spider and the fly. 
| An invincible attraction drew them on to 
| where they could pass the night in gay society. 
| The mouse-traps, as the French call them, 
never close day or night, Sunday or holiday. 
Many of the thieves have no other home. 
| Coarse, reeking with vile tobacco smoke, garlic, 
and other unsavoury odours, there was still a 
rough kind of picturesquesness, which amused 
| the young strangers. 

The men were all drinking, smoking, singing, 
or playing cards, while of course all sorts of 
execrations and curses were freely indulged in. 
But then the argot, a slang of thieves, was 
wholly lost upon the young Saxons, 

Taking care not to speak, and carelessiy to sip 
|the wine which was placed before them, they 

keenly examined the whole of the company. 
: But Frank was soon sure that the person he 
sought was not there. 
| He was careful to excite as little attention as 
| possible, as naturally such characters are sus- 
picious. 
Then to his surprise a patrol—four men and a 








{ corporal, members of the armed police—camci: 
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and passing up the narrow passage between the 


glance. 


Some one or two terrified looks were cast at the | Frank, and spoke. 


police, but none moved. All were subdued. 


No one, however, appeared to be wanted, and | years hence, and will repay you for this, The 


the police returned towards the door. 
“Good night, my children,” said the corporal 
“behave yourselves.” 


“Certainly, certainly, corporal,” was the 
general reply, and the police retired, after ex-| A few weeks later the Chouette was tried, and 


changing a rapid sign with the detective. 


Ten minutes elapsed, and then a growling | back to his fearful prison for 


noise was heard in the passage without. 


_A growling as of a wild beast; and a man in a 
dirty white blouse or frock came in, something 


the worse for drink. 
Frank knew him in a minute, 
It was the Bat, 


tables, examined everybody with a scrutinising | of nature here was self. ‘ 
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No one moved to assist him, The great law 





When he stood up he glared menacingly at 
“1 shall remember you, my butterfly, if it be 


Chouette always pays his debis.” 
3| And he was led away by the police, 

The detective and the two boys followed in 
his rear, 








being declared an escaped galley slave, was sent 
life. 


“ T have escaped twice from Toulon,” he said, 
with a malignant scowl at Frank. “ Rely upon 
it the chains will not keep me now. My first 
visit shall be for you, my chicken.” 
_And he was led away to be chained up for 





CHAPTER XVI. 
HEN in stern woiee, 
ward said to the 





















By the Author of “ Prooruss or TAX Baste Bet,”| 


age, 


distributa 


life. 
He merely, however, nud, his companion,| Frank shuddered at the time at his hideous} when and where it is required, which every 


not even trusting himself with a look. 


The other gave not the slightest indication of] Not, however, for long. 


the interest he felt in this discovery. 


Being a well-known and d te criminal, 
the Chouette found no difficulty in finding a seat. 
-A dozen were offered. In the hideous hierarchy CHAPTER VIIL 
-of crime there is an ascending and descending 


eeale, as in everything else. 


This man had won the respect of his com- 
«panions by committing two murders, by escaping 
-from the galleys, and by evading the police in 


‘the most open and audacious manner, 


He called loudly for wine, and soon was| When a boy, and errors of character not oblite- 
deeply engaged in imbibing, while at the snme | tated then are apt to grow with our growth and 
«time he told, amid roars of laughter, some story 
~ of how he had deceived the police as to his 


-identity. 


_"' My friends,” he said, striking the table with 
his mighty fist ; “ten times and more have they 
‘been on my track, but either my disguise has | and revengeful. 
been so good, or my papers so puzzling, that they 


have not dared to arrest me—faith of a bat!” 
The others nodded, and filled their glasses. 


“ Only last week I drove a cart of hay under| This Leon Brisse well knew, and kept his eye 
«their very noses, and paid the duty; while the | 00 the English pupils with a keenness worthy of 
-real carter was sleeping off the good wine I had | ® police detective. 


given him in a cabaret—ha, ha, ha!” 

As he spoke there was a slight hush. 

The police patrol had come back. 

They did so every half hour. 

This time two patrols appeared to have met, 
vfor while five men entered as usual, five others 
‘blocked up the passage. 

The Chouette, with consummate coolness, took 
up his glass, and, slowly drinking, contrived to 

ide a considerable portion of his face. 

The brigadier in command of the two patrols 
suddenly halted before the table occupied by our 
hero and party. 
mt What - you doing abana lz he said, in a 

r tone of voice. “Such boys ought not to 
be allowed here.” ere 

Hire are in my company,” replied the dis- 
: guised detective. eu 

“ But what for?” persisted the brigadier. 

“To point out a criminal.” 

-You might have heard a fly movo. 

“Well ; and have they recognised him?” 

“ Yes,” 

A deep sigh appeared to issue from every 
‘breast. None could say what was coming next. 

“ Where is he?” continued the officer. 

Frack rose impetuously, and pointed to the 
Chouette. 

With a how! as of a wild beast, that worthy 
was in an instant on his legs. His glass was 
dashed on the ground, and a knife flashed in his 
hand. 

With a bound, which, to judge from his burly 
form, must have cost him some exertion, he 
leaped on one table, and regardless of bottles, 
glasses, or cards, made across the others in the 

«direction of Frank. 

“Ah, spy of an Englishman!” he yelled; “if 
-I die for it, you shall suffer.” 

And in another moment he was within reach 
+ of Frank, and his arm was raised for a blow. 
_. The police, however, were too well prepared 
Vor the fellow. 

In an instant he was cast down, held tight by 

& muscular pair of hands, and tied. 

In an instant, too, he became meek and still. 
The fellow knew that resistance would only 
™ake matters worse. 





A SCHOOL is essentially an epitome of the world, 
with its vices, its faults, its virtues, and its 
generosity. 

The future of nearly every man is decided 





strengthen with our strength. 
Leon Brisse probably might not have given 
way to the mere evil impulses of his character, 
but for his defeat by our hero. 
As it was, from that time he was more sullen 













The rales of a French school are so severe 
and complicated, that it is difficult not to be 
always violating them. 












Every now and then they were reported to the 
ushers in the most mysterious manner, and thus 
deprived of certain little privileges which, if not 
themselves of much importance, were highly 
valued. 

1 ihe oft 
but the other boys often contrived to smuggle a 
book into the house, which, during the heat of 








resent the tyrann; 
THE SPY AND HIS WORKS. Edward reveal in 


John Baliol and 


Baliol paid no attention 
















look, but soon forgot his very existence. ject has a right to demand at my hands.” 

Such a haughty exercise of the om 
which Edward had most unjasti 
at length roused the spirit of Baliol. 

The circumstances which goaded him ca, 
and domineering 

a outline the Sth 

irritating system adopted by that most 

scrupulous monarch in the pursuit of his 

schemes of ambition. The following is 

instance :— 

Duncan, the Earl of Fife, was a minor, sq 

Macduff, his great uncle, had seized a portion; 

the estates of the earldom. 

For this offence, to call it byno harsher 
Macduff was summoned 
Scotland, and condemned by Baliol to 
a short term of imprisonment. 

But, knowing full well how readily EK 
fomented all kinds of disputes between 

is nobles, Macduff, as soon, 
released from his incarceration, summoned 
monarch to appear before Edward and ans 
for his jadgment. 

Edward directed that the Scottish king shoul 
appear in person before him. 

To the first summons 
whatever. 

But changeable in disposition, and too spirit- 
leas to schere resolitely to any sae Semin 
os tion he might have formed, iel a 
in school hours is strictly prohibited, | second and’ more threatening eaage from the 
English monarch. 

But when arrived, he disputed the authority 














‘ore the estates 











the day, they could peruse instead of playing. of Edward to summons him, and, when called 






Frank and Sol were specially guilty of this 
violation of the rules; the latter bringing in 


upon to plead, he rpled Roi 
; . “Iam King of Scot! . To the complaint 
some of the exciting tales of Indian adventure, | of the appellant, or to anght else respecting my 





of hunting, and such like, which were popular in| kingdom, I dare not make answer without the 
















those days. 

To purchase cakes, sweets, and, in fact, any 
kind of eatables but those provided at meal- 
times, was a grave offence, but one commoner 
than any other, as the servants were always 
ready to earn a trifle by effecting this sort of 


ic, 

One of the most persevering in satisfying his 
extra appetite was Sam Fledgit, who apeared 
never to have enough. 

He never went out without spending his 
pocket-money, not only in cakes for the day, but 





masters, to secrete anything that took his fancy, 
which he would devour in play-hours, or what was 
regarded as quite as heinous, in his bed-room at 


advice of my people.” ey 
“What means this?” cried Edward. #*$oa 

are my liege man—you have done homage to 

mo—you are here in consequence of ay sqm. 


declined to plead other Ca 
he had already done, whereupon it was declared 
that he had offered no defence ; further, that in 
his answer he had been guilty of contempt of 
court, and of open disobedience. 
Damages were awarded to the appellant ; 
unishment for his own contumacy, the 
ing was ordered to deliver up to Edward 
castles of his kingdom, together 
with the towns whercin they were situate, which 
were to remain in his custody till such time as the 


mons.” 
Baliol, however, 


contrived, despite the vigilance of the under ene 


the principal 






night. king of Scots should make full satisfaction for his 








mn Brisse had often watched him, but never 
had been able to catch him in the fact. 


disobedience. 
; A But before this arbitrary decision could 
This appeared the more ing, a8 he slept | carried out, Edward, who was in reality a vassal 





in the same room with Bam, n was intended | of the French King for his Duchy of Aquitaine, 







for diplomatic walks, and had made considerable 
advance in English of late. 





found himself involved in a war with his 
paramount for contumacy similar to that with 


Every boy had a separate bed, while an usher| Which he unjustly charged the King of Boots 





occupied one at the end of the room. 
One evening, about half an hour after the 
latter had retired for the night, Leon Brisse 


against himeelf. 
The opportunity was too tempting not to be 
taken advantage of, and the Scottish nobility, 








heard a low murmur of voices, and a rustling of} who found themselves reduced to a state of a 







per. 

nan instant he was out of bed, and 

on the ground in his night-shirt. 

It took but little time to hide himself be 
the curtain which divided the beds fror 
other, 















each 









(To be continued. Commenced in No, 195.) 








ion, hastily 
+ once to dismiss. all 

men from Baliol’s Court, and, when 
upon by Edward to attend.him in person 


callega . 
vy their armed vessels, to assist him im his 


w 


ngland, chiefly the 






now from 
y assembled 
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vars against Philip of France, they treated his|rous repulse that they retreated in disorder.) On arriving at Newcartle-on-Tyne, Edward 





amo mens with score. — Nor were they more successful in attempting | summoned Baliol to his presence, and, after 
_ They next confiscated all the lands held in | an inroad into Northumberland, waiting a few days for his appearance, he con- 
scotland by ish nobles, and tinued his march, crossed the 
rach nobles of \d who re- 4 


Tweed, and appeared before the 
town of Berwick. 

The place was strongly defen- 
ded by a garrison composed of 
the men of Fife and a smaller 
force which held the castle, 

But Edward was determined 
to make himsclf master of it, and 
prepared vigorously to attack it 

yy sea and land. 

Berwick was a well-built 
town, famous in those days for 
the extent of its commerce, and 
the wealth of its merchants, 

It was protected only by a dyke 
and its castle, which, however, 
was of great strength. 

Having made all his disposi- 
tions to capture it by storm, the 
English monarch sammoned the 
a fora te surrender, and offered 
Ay fa ‘ms of accommodation. 

a | Ten days were granted for con- 
sideration, during which time 
Edward patiently waited. 

In the end the inhabitants re- 
fused to surrender, whereupon 
Edward gave orders for his fleet 
to force the passage of the river, 
while he led the main body of 
his army to attack by land. 

As soon as the signal was given 
the double attack was com- 
menced. 

The ships entered the mouth of 
the river, but were fiercely as- 
saulted by the garrison, three of 
them were set fire to and des- 
troyed, and the rest were com- 
pelled to retire. 

But the fury of the land attack 
was irresistible, 


mained faithful to Edward were 
leclared traitors, and the lands 
hey held in the kingdom were 
alike seized. : 
In this way Robert Bruce lost. 
his rich-lordship of Annandale. 


for the national defence, but the 
Scottish Parliament declined to 
place Baliol at the head of them. 

From the first he had been but 
a creature in the hands of Ed- 
ward, and alth he had occa- 
Bionaily exhibited a disposition 
to resist the efforts of thab mo- 
narch te enslave his country, he 
was wrostly distinguished for his 
abject humility, and his charac- 
ter was altogether too vacillating 
to be relied on. 

Par the better security, there- 
fore, of themselves, and for the 
snceess of Sone the 
Scottish lords placed their nomi- 
mal king in a state of honour- 
able captivity in one of the 
mountain fortresses, and deputed 
to twelve of their great leaders 
the management of public af- 
faire. 

Proceeding in a bold and 

arited manner, these guardians 
Of thé kingdom drew up an in- 
Strument in the name of their 
King, im which they recapitulated 
all their grievances against Ed- 
ward, and concluded by re- 
nouncing their allegiance. 

Ambassadors were at the same 
time despatched to France to 
conclude a marriage treaty, in 


iy 





which it was proposed to bestow “MY VASSAL SHALL NOT BE MY CONSCIENCE KEEPER, Edward himself, mounted on 
the hand of a niece of Philip's on his favourite horse Bayard, was 
the eldest son of Baliol. Meanwhile, Edward collected a force of four, the first to leap the dyke that defended the 


The'same treaty also contemplated an alliance, | thousand horse and thirty thousand infantry, 


town, 
offensive'and defensive, against Edward of Eng- | and proceeded towards the borders. 


Animated by such an example his soldiers 





land. In this expedition he was joined by the war- | rushed forward and swarmed over the fortifica- 
_ Bat disunion entered into the councils of|like Bishop of Durham, Anthony Beck, who | tions, 
the ‘Scottish lords, which served to promote the | brought with him a thousand foot and ave (To be continned. Commenced in Mo, 184.) 
interests of Edward and to complete the ruin of ! hundred horse, semen er 
_ the country. A Lazy fellow 
The’ aes, of ke begged alms, saying 
Baliol, who beheld [hat hkttee 
i) 1) 


MeN that he could not 
Mish - find bread for his 
family. “Nor I,” 
replied an industri- 
ous mechanic; “I 


their king a cap- 4 ha 
tive’in the hands f ( 2 = 
_ of their'opponents, 


bliged to work 
patriots, am obhg' 

France and his for it.” ; 
powerful adherents A Young lady in 
supported the cause town who was boast- 


of Edward, and 
the ‘of Comyn, 
Earl of Buchan, 
which formed the 
third great division 
of the country, was 
divided itself into 
contending fac- 
tions, who could 
agree upon nothing 
among themselves, 

The Earl of 
Buchan, at the end 


ing of her teeth, 
was asked if they 
were natural or arti- 
ficial, «“ Neither,” 
was the reply; “they 
are gutta percha,” 

A Lecau Tzx- 
DER.— A decided 
contradiction in 
terms; for we must 
say, within our ex- 
perience, we never 
yet knew anything 
‘legal” that was 


« » 
of March, 1296, in- ever “tender. 
vaded Cumberland We have heard of 
at the head of an an: seonomical man, 
army consisting o: y’ 
forty, Lhonsknd took or a ininver. He does 
and five hundred this to double the 
cavalry, dishes, 

Laying the coun- 


“T BELIEVE you 
think, sir, that Tam 
stupid.” “Oh, no, 


try waste as they 
marched towards 
Carlisle, they at- 





miss, you are wise 
tempted the cap- beyo your yeara— 
ture of that city by ™ and that’s saying a 
storm, but met : great deal for your 


with such a vigo- KING EDWARD LEAPING THE DITCH BEFORE BERWICK. wisdom.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BOY'S WARNING. 


HN the 15th of November, 
1826, a man and two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, 
halted, just as the sun was 
going down, before the 
“ Pipe and Pitcher,” an inn 
on the outskirts of the town 
of Wayburg, England. 

The garb of the man was 
new, but of coarse material, dusty, and of the 
cut usually worn by small farmers of that coun- 





try. 

He was tall and athletic, with a frame which 
might have been called almost gigantic, but for 
its perfect symmetry and ease of motion. He 
had a frank, bold, and proud face, upon which 
both resolution and benevolence were clearly 
discernible, despite the heavy black whiskegs in 
-which his features were embayed ; yet the rost- 
leas flashing of his keen, bright, blue eyes from 
:side to side, and often over his broad shoulders, 
betokened he had some cause of fear or anxiety. 

The boy was a lad scarcely more than twelve 
years of age in fact, though, in his clear, black, 
and observant eyes, there beamed an intelli- 
gence and courage of which one much older 
anight have been proud. 

It was plain that he shared largely in the 
anxicty of the man. The girl, also coarsely 
clad, but in garments neat and new, though 
badly fitting her exquisite form, was apparently 
five or six years of age—a fairy-like, beautiful 
child, with cyes of a heavenly blue. 

An observer, at a glance at these three, would 
have said— 

“Their garments were bought ready-made, and 
Oo woman's taste selected them.” 

Evidently the boy and girl regarded this man 
with the profound love and faith due to a kind 
and powerful father ; and as he halted before the 
inn, a hand of each of the children in his own, 
the boy said, entreatingly— 

‘« Papa, sister Orie is very tired, and——” 

The boy said no more, for he was too proud to 
add that which the father did instantly, in a rich 
deep tonc— 

“And go are you, Childeric, my brave lad, eh? 
And so am I, and hungry, too, my babies.” 

His eye was roving over the front of the inn, 
as he spoke, much as if he suspected an ambush 
or a masked battery within its tall wooden 
walls, 

“So, as we may do no better,” he added, with 
s sigh which told of his own pret fatigue, “we 
may as well make anchorage here as——” 

“Father!” exclaimed the boy, pinching tho 
large brown hand to which he held. 

“ Aye, aye,” replicd the man, in a deep, hoarse 
whisper, as he thrust his hand into the bosom of 
his blouse, and flashed a fierce, combative glance 
on every side. “Where are they, lad? Tl not 
be taken without a fight for it, Childeric, I've 
sworn that, lad. They shall put no rope around 
my ueck while I live. Which way, Childeric? 
Are the sharks near us? Isee none, The coast 
is clear, What is it, Childcric?” 

“ Ah, did you not warn me to cry out ‘ father,’ 
and check you whenever you might begin to use 
a phrase that ‘smacked of the brinc,’ as you 
said? And here you are ashore, in the character 
of a farmer, talking of anchorage, sharks, clear 
coasts, and all that. You must not, you know, 
even to us, and no onc near, use a single sea- 
phrase —not a single word.” 

“Right ; you are always right, Childeric,” said 
the father, with a hearty shake of the hand, 
“Ware me of all such reefs.” 

“There you go yawing again, papa,” laughed 
the sharp-witted buy, with a quick upward glance 
of his clear, eagle-like eycs, “ Reefs! what does 
a farmer know of reefs?” 

“Well, well,” replied the sailor, for such he 
was, and showing his white teeth in » pleasant 
smile, “I have tried to palavar in land-lubber 
lingo until my tongue flops like a fish on sand. 
But you are right, as you always are, my boy. 


ut this looks like a quiet sort of place, and, as ; 





T run as great risk in moving on as in halting—| on water but once—only a few miles, and thn 


ha, lad, d’ye see? I am improving.” 
“ How, papa?” 


was a man with me—but I'll tell you tha: ny 
another time~shem! my name is Chilic: 


“My eyes! I was about to say there is as| Clyde, at your service.” 


much 
to—' 

“I want something to eat,” interrupted the 
little girl, in a gentle, but earnest, voice. 

“You shall have it, my Orie—a bait fit for the 
Queen of Sheba.” 

“T don’t want what is fit for the queen of she- 
bears, papa.” 

“Hear the innocent,” laughed the sailor, as he. 
stooped and pressed his bearded lips to the rosy, 
pouting mouth of the beautiful girl. “But, 
come, my birdie, let me carry you in my arms.” 

But the little girl firmly resisted her father’s 
desire to carry her, saying, as she stood de- 
marely aloof, and crossed her arms over her 
breast— 

“No, papa. If you carry me they will say I 
ama doll, ora baby, and treat me with disre- 
spect—as that great old man did in the other 
inn this morning—tossing me up and down and 
singing Mother Goose to me. Oh, no, let me 
walk in, like a lady.” 

ood 1” exclaimed her father, gaziny marr 
ingly upon the ile but erect ughty 
little form. “ Shere a regular line-o’-battlow 
bless her heart of oak! What an overwhelming 
idea she has of her dignity. Now, my babies, 
here, in we go.” 

So saying, he entered the door of the inn, after 
a single sweeping and wary glance up and down 
the road. 

His rapping at the bar was soon answered by 
the presence of an extraordinary corpulent 
woman, beyond middle age, the hostess of the 
“ Pipe and Pitcher,” herself. 

As her large, jovial eyes of the richest hazel 
ran briskly over the persons, she smoothed her 
clean apron over her ample front, and then ad- 
justed her jaunty cap, thinking, 

“Bless my heart! A man and two children ; 
and a very handsome man he is, good luck ! for 
a’l he do sport a hugiferous beard. I wonder if 
they be his childron! Mayhap he be a vidderer 
—and I be main partial to men has as lost their 
wives!” 

ind then aloud— 

“@ood e’en, sir. What handsome children, to 
be sure, and your own, of course. How remark- 
ably like their father! What splendid black 
eyes the boy has! Black as a sloe!” 

“ And mine are as blue as the shawl you wear, 
my handsome dame,” replied the sailor, with a 
clear ringing laugh, which hid the sarcasm of 
his words. “Though why so handsome a widow 
—oh, the freshness of your checks, my dame, 
tells me they have not been kissed for a year or 
more.” 

“Oh! my dear sir,” chuckled the pleased 
lady, and trying to blush. “Oh!” 

“T know you are a widow, eh? But why one 
60 fair should im: @ she needs the adornment 
of 60 gaudy a to dress her bows and figure- 

ead——" 


“Father!” said the watchful boy, with a 
pinch, 

“‘T mean as a sailor might put it,” continued 
the seaman, with a pressure of his son’s hand, 

“Ob! gir, and how do you know that I am a 
widow {” 

By a way I have in my eye, my handsome 
dame,” replied the stranger, with a merry 
twinkle in his bright, blue eyes. 

“Oh, I see you are an Irishman.” 

“My grandmother was, d'ye eec,” laughed the 
sailor, “But can you accommodate us for the 
night with board and lodging?” 


danger in crowding on sail as in laying- 


“Certainly, sir, certainly. We have plenty of | us. 


room just now, and always the best of cheer. 
Will you step into the bar, or into the private 
parlour ?” 

“Neither, my kind dame, thank you. But 
if you have a snug little room, where we may 
sup, and a bed-room near it for my little ones, 
who are more tired than hungry.” 

“ Certainly, Mr—Mr.——”" 

“Clyde is my name. I have sailed with——" 

“Father !" whispered Childeric, with a tug 
and pinch at the hand he held yet. 

“T was saying, my good dame, that I sailed 
with a man who—all—just so! I never sailed 


| 
1 





“Clyde. A very good name, eir—in Scotlix 
I have an aunt there, sir. Childeric Cyce 
The name Childeric was once familiar in Way 
burg. But I have just the nicest room int 
world to suit you, sir.” 

“Good. And let us have our supper there?” 

“Oh, as you please, though my public table 
quite select, and often the rector, good, pio: 
man, drops in, and——"” 

“No doubt, my fair dame. So handsome 
hostess would be an honoar to the Pope=: 
my little girl is very timid.” 

“Yes, of course, bless her little heart. Wh: 
a lady it is! Please to follow me, with th 
sweet ducks, Mr. Clyde.” 

And, with much simpering of the face, w 
rolling of her aponserous person, Dame Bor 
led the way to the desired apartment, and the 
retired, 


“May I be blowed,” said Clyde, as he w 
down with a sigh, and scanned the room with : 
single glance, “if to my eye the jolly o: 
catamaran did. not look like a Chinese jul 
under fall sail. Well, my birdies, here we 0s) 
draw slong breath at our ease, and the dev 
take those land-sharks, the revenue officer 
What with fear of being overhaald ax 
elapped in irons by them, end caraying Lith 
Orie, then, ro many miles in my arme~ 

“Ob, am 1 60 very heavy f”’ 

“Bless you, hop-o’-my-thumb, you dont 
weigh an ounce,” cried de, caressing the 
girl fondly. “But, all in all, I begin to fed 
water-logged. It is well that we are near ow 
port-journey’s end. Childerie, my lad, you bare 
a quick eye and a cautious tongue—jut find out 
the bearings of this ancho: and if you cone 
in hail of that old becur! and besbsskd 


gramp' ” 
“Father, I owe you a dozen for that,” es 
claimed the boy. “Grampus! Call her land: 
lady.” 
“ Right—alwags right—bleas your steady bee, 
my lad. Ah, blesp the poor boy. If we a 
hold on for a day longer, why, mo 


anchor in my mother’s cot! and 
‘A deep shade of anciaty bere swept over his 
broad forehead. 


“Ten yeara have passed aince I have ber! 
from Toe mtbr, Bad son haye J been—s vik 
son, I may justly say. Yet Hark Renfro 
the widow and the orphan’s curse be hie—wa 
the cause of all my badness. He led me we 
Perhaps now, my mother is dead. Whaat thes 
Why, all's adrift again then. But let me ae 
while I may; not for my sake—what al 
have I to bope ever to know a mother’s Hi 
again? Let me hope she is alive, for the ren 
these two youngsters who have roughed it ai 
me for go many yeara, Oh, she will ene : 
and care for them—I know she will, if 
alive.” ao 

The boy was absent for several a gh 
when be returned, he came with » quick, 
noiseless step. ; 2 

A single glance at Childeric’s intelligent and 
expresaive face warned Clyde that there 
fresh and grave cause for alarm, F 

“Out with it, lad,” said Clydo, roe 
while he set his teeth hard, and fixed 
upon his son. s ies 

Pt is in the bat-room. Taw it there,” whit 
red the boy, with a grave face. 
per fé/ and what kind of a fsb is #? the Bue 

“The advertisemcnt—the ae before 
and Cry—the description. is here 
for me, Isis 
it may be 
escapidg 


“So! But it may not be meant 
Did you read it carefully? You see 
for some one else, not for me ; for one r 
burglar, or horse thief, or, mayhap, ue of he 
derer. It don’t seem possible te of us 
placards we fear can have forged ah tye renal 
this quarter. Did you—ah—notice 
offered 7” 

“Ten thousand pounds.” 

The eailor groaned. 

“ Aye, it’s the same we saW ise 
They mean me, my lad. I'll be 8 Pt 
—to any one—if they take me alive 


scoponk 
near LOT Mt 
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“It reads for dead or alive,” said the boy, 
shuddering.” 

“Ab! has it come to that? My life! When 
it first appeared yonder in Liverpool, it read 
ealy ‘One hundred pounds’ for my capture. 
That was the government offer. Then when it 
sapped us in the eyes the next time it read, 
‘One thousand pounds reward!’ Hark Renfroe 
ventured that addition, I have a suspicion. Then, 
when we saw the same description again, it read, 
‘Five thousand pounds reward!’ That was done 
by the father of the young lord who lost his life 
when they tried to take my first mate alive. That 
was vengeance money, d’ye see? But who runs 
it up to ten thousand pounds? Are you sure you 
read the description clear, from stem to stern, 
Childeric ?” 

“I read it af. And the room is full of men 
ze are reading and spelling it through. It is 

you.” 

As the lad spoke he severed his face with his 
hands, and seisdtown. 
oyse snsthered a grea, and muttered— 
“Idid hepe I might here a chance to settle 

ii mother.” 


py with my 

“Ab, papa,” cried the lad, catching these 
many, J) 700 would have got away to France but 
or us. 

“Yeu; and left you amd Orie to go to emin, as 
1 have @ane—to end as I may end—en the 
gallows * 

“Oh, father f 

“Never fear, my iad, I shall never be hanged. 
They can't a man before they have tried 
him, and never get a chance to me. 
Wie the ce me they take a dead man. 
oe rat inte, you fos ioe nothing to 

haaged for,” whispered the , Cagerty. 

“Thank God, I have not. i have never shed 
Engtish blood ; but those under me have, and 
the tury of all.weill be hurled at the chief. But 
this inumense reward, and for me dead or alive— 
that means the gallows. I have some enemy I 
donot suspect, and he is rich, or he never would 
dare head his reward ‘ Dead or alive,’ nor 
have been able to persuade the government to 
do it, But they shall not e me alive, 
Childeric,” 

He muttered a fierce oath between his hard- 
set teeth, and tthe bloff, frank look he usually 
wore was lost in one almost ferocious in its ex- 
Pefather,” sea the boy, and atl in a whisper, 

er,” said the , and still in a wl 

“there in zaame to tell.” : 

“Ah I 

“More that I saw in there.” 

And Childeric pointed towards the carefully 
closed door. 

“More in there? Well, you see everything, 
my always for me, always for me.” 

The rested his gaze keenly upon the face 
of his father, and said— 

* Among the men in the bar-reom is an old 
man,” 


He spoke slowly, and the sailor repeated his 
wonis after him, as if his boy were teaching 
im, 
man mene the men in the bar-room is an old 


“A small old man, with very white hair, and 
very sharp grey eyes. The instant this man saw 
me peeping into the bar-room through a half- 
opened door, he turned very pele 

“Ha! turned pale, boy! yr 

“Ido rot know. 
himself. He left his chair and walked toward 
me. His eyes glared, his lips were white.” 

“The oldhyena, Did he you, Childeric t” 

“He came up to me fast at first, as if he 
feared I might ron away before he could reach 
me. But as I did not move, but stared at him, 
he Stopped suddenly, and put his hand apon his 


“Ha ! to draw a weapon!” 

“Ob, no, As if his heart beat too fast.” 

“Oh!” muttered Clyde, his eye sinking under 
the gase of his gon. 

“ But he soon advanced again, coming up with 
slow, short steps—sideways.” 

Hal like a crab. Creeping, eh?” 

Muob like it, *ather. And when near me he 

head” ont his hand, holding it over my 


“A strange old lubber. Did he strike you?” 


He stared at me, talking to | wl 


“Strike me? Oh, no. But he touched my 
head, as we touch hot iron, or anything we fear 
may burn our fingers.” 

“The pirate! is old penny-stealers shall be 
scorch But what then ?” 

“ As soon as his trembling hand rested on my 
head he drew a long breath, and gasped: 

“Thank Heaven ! flesh and blood! Thank 
Heaven for that! And se like—so like, Ah! 
flesh and blood !'” 

“Did he ‘#0 find a fish, the heathen? I 
wish I had his fledh and blood between these 
lady-fingers !” cried Clyde, opening and shutting 
his large, strong hand. 

“No, papa,” anid the boy. “You, of all men, 
would never harm a feeble eld man like that. 
You could not. He looked as timid as a caught 
gull, and as weak.” 

“ Right—always right, { weuld not lay a 
finger on him, unless——” 

“ Unless what, my father {” 

“Unless he was trying to harm a hair of your 
head, my eaglet of the sea,” replied Clyde, ina 
burst ef fierce affection, and placing his right 
hand on the boy's head, and aging lovingly into 
his dear, intelligent eyes, “ 1 Obiideric, my 
eon, the-time draws nigh when you and 
Late to past fox ove, ZY lad. I feel heavy of 
heart and brain, bey. know great danger is 
near me which I cannot evade. It is coming—I 
know it. But, Qhilderic, life of my sod, my 
brave, beloved boy, remember, whatever may 
ehance, that I have loved you, lad, and do love 
he darling, more than ever man or womaa can 
you agai.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
THR OLD MAN OF SORROW. 
“T xxow that you love me, deer father,” said 
the warm- boy as he kissed his father. 
‘But surely this old man with the white hair 
can have no share in the fear you feel,” 

“ Mayhap not. I do not know, Childeric, but 
tell me all.” 

“He beckoned me aside, and asked me my 
name. I told him my name was Childeric.” 

“ Aye, so it is.” 

“ And you should have seen him when I told 
him my name was Childerio! His face grew 
white and red by turns.” 

“ Well, well, go on, my lad.” 

“He said— 

“¢ Your name is—is Ohilderic 

“¢Yes, my name is Childeric.’ 

“* Aye, and there’s no lie in your eye, my 
handsome boy,’ he said. ‘ But your other name?” 

“And then, father, I did not lie, did I, in tell- 
ing him the name you, have commanded me to 
give as my own—Clyde?” 

“No, no. If there’s any lying, it’s all mine. 
What then?” 

“He repeated the name several times, then 
eos head. He asked me if my father 

ved.” 

“Good! I think he does. Perhaps that old 
shark may find it 20.” 

“TI told him that my father was well and 
hearty.” 

“True, by the binnaole! And then, eh !” 

“ He asked if my mother lived.” 

“The old spy! What's that to him?” 

“And, without waiting for an answer, he 
i —_—" 


“ Ah, he whi \—2” 

“Yes, this—‘Was not your mother’s maiden 
name Clara de Rollan?’ Oh father ! what;is the 
matter?” cried the boy, for the sailor, on hearing 
this name, Clara de Rollan, had¢gasped as if sud- 
denly drenched from head to heel with water 
ice-cold. 

“A spasm—at the—the heart, my lad. My 
mother used to have them,” replied Clyde, with 
affected carelessness. 

“ And I was the cause of them,” he added, in 
thought. 

“But, my lad, it is very clearthat old devil of 
a white-haired man is as crazy asa loon or as 
drunk as a lord—but here comes the old grampus 
with the wine I ordered.” 

As he spoke the ponderous landlady entered 
the room, ‘ing in one fat fist a bottle of wine, 
and in the other a tray with glasses, 





“You see, sir,” said Dame Boxy, with 8 
mighty heave, “I studied that a gentleman like 
you would rather the lady of the house ghould 
wait on him thay any of the servants, 80 I fetched 
the wine myself, and please you, it is rarely good, 
As I drew the cork the perfume almost made me 
weep—it did—believe me.” 

“T do, madame, Ido, But may I ask what ~ 
there is in the smell of the grog to make you pipe 
your eye?” 

“ Father.” 

«Ah—I mean as a exilor—which I never was 
—might say—Mrs,—_Madame—Mrs,_——” 

“ Boxy, at your servioe, si. Dame Boxy, in 
gineral.” 

“Thank you, ‘Dame Bory. Ha, if the smell 
of the wine has made you weep, mayhap the taste 
of it will make me howl.” 

“What a pleasant wit the gentleman has,” 
said Dame Boxy, placing the wine and tray upon 
the table. “You see, Mr. my late hus- 
band—I call him ‘ my late,’ ugh he bas been 
dead these ten years—it seems.a thousand to me, 
being of a fervent nature and fond, Mr, Clyde— 
wes werry particular partial to this brando port, 
and the smell of it put me extensively in mind of 
the dear man.” re 

“Join me in a glass to the memory of him as 
has sli his.cable——” 

“ Bir 

“ Father |” 

“Oh, I mean—what do I mean, Chikjenic ?” 
stammered the sailor. 

“The memory of Mr. Foxy.” 

“Boxy, my dear child, not Foxy. Ob, there 
was nothing foxy about Eldad Boxy. You re- 
mind me very much of him, Mr. Clyde—especi- 
ally in the—the whiskers, in which feature of 
‘my late’ I really doated. Here's to him, Mr, 
Clyde. I hope he’s happy—if he isn’t I can’t 
help it. Iam.” 

“And now, Dame Boxy, may I ask you if you 
ere acoguainted with an old man——But, my 
lad, give the lady a description of the strange 
craft that tacked up to you, backing and filing 
like a ship in irons, as a sailor might say.” 

“A small, thin man; keen grey eyes, and very 
white hair. He is now in yon parlor.” 

“Why, that’s David Sanders.” 

“My Heavens |” muttered Clyde, in his beard. 

“David Sanders, of Little Ullsburg,” continued 
Dame Boxy, smiling on the boy. 

“David Sanders, of Little Ullsbarg,” thought 
Olyde. “Tho hand of fate is in this. You say 
David Sanders?” 

“Yes, sir. Do you know him!” 

“I! ob, no; never heard of him,” replied 
Clyde—and then to himself, “ May I be forgiven 
for that lie, and all others I have told and may 
tell, I think I may risk an interview with 
David Sanders, I thought he was dead. Why, 
he must have forgotten even my real name by 
this time, Certainly he cannot recognize me, 
and he may tell me something of my mother ; of 
course he can, for he and she were always great 
friends.” 

“T do not understand, sir.” 

“Ha | was I speaking aloud ?” said Clyde, with 
an uneasy glance at the boy. “Hal” 

“You were mumbling, air.” 

“You were not speaking loud, father,” eaid 
the boy, calmly. 

Even the rather dull Dame Boxy began to 
remark the singular and unrelaxed vigilance 
maintained by this bright-eyed boy upon his 
father, who seemed absent-minded at times. 

“@ood. Dame Boxy, will you please ask 
David Sanders to this room ?”” 

“Certainly,” replied the dame. “Ill send 
him in in ten minutes.” 

« And now, Childeric,” said Clyde, when they 
were alone again. “Take a glass of wine, for it 
will strengthen you, and you are weary.” 

Dame Boxy made direct for the smoking- 
room. 

The company was divided into many small 
groups, seated or standing, each group paying 
hearty devotion to malt and tobacco, though the 
main topic of conversation and attention, and 
one towards which all eyes were incessantly 
glancing, was a large placard posted over the 
great mantelpiece, 

Dams Boxy read the placard readily to herself, 
u8— 
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“THE TAPST 
“£10,000 REWARD. 


“In addition to the £100 reward already offered 
oy the Admiralty, and the £5,000 pounds added 
by Lord Herbert Chineton, an additional reward 
of Ten Thousand Pounds in gold will be paid by 
Sir Jules Cressy, Baronet, of Cressy Hall, for 


the capture, 
DEAD OR ALIVE, 


of the notorious smuggler and pirate, CAPTAIN 
SToRME, 

“ Baid Ca) Storme is six feet one inch in 
height ; active and muscular ; stands and walks 
very erect ; broad-shouldered, deep-chested ; 
large hands, small feet ; brown hair and beard, 
that may be called red; blue eyes, bright and 


bold; aquiline nose; fair complexion, bronzed 
by sea life; Tapidly and blufily ; voice 
deep, clear, powerful ; teeth white and per- 


“The above reward will be shared by all who 
shall give any information that leads to the 
capture, dead or alive, of Captain Storme, of 
the ‘ Sea Eagle.’” 

Having perused this very carefally, Dame 
Boxy nodded her head, and muttered— 

“That make a matter of ten thousand one 
hundred pounds for his capture. And if he's in 
England, and they don't catch him, with all that 
description of him before them, they’ll be blinder 
nor bats and owls. Why, I'd know him inetanter 
nearly on the spot! Don't I wish he'd take 
lodgings inthe ‘ Pipe and Pitcher!’ Ten thou- 
sand one hundred pounds in gold! Mercy save 
us, I'd set up a carriage and a coat of arms on 





that. Just let me Ft my two on igo 
Captain Storme. ‘ou couldn't deceive Mra, 
Marylinda Ann Boxy! Ohno! But Mr, Clyde 


wants to sce old Davie Sanders ; I nearly forgot 
it. Oh! and Mr, Clyde isa handsome man! I 
wonder if he is a widderer? And what he 
wants with old David Sanders? Poor heat fl 
He's been served mean on every side—by his 
wife and son, and by his mast. - Jules 
the baronet, Some people is b ~ vd 
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David is one of that sort, But where is he? Ob, 
there he is in his favourite corner, poor man ! 
I must try to catch his eye.” 

While the dame is making innumerable efforts 
to catch the eye of David Sanders, without being 
caught by the eye of any one else, let us proceed 
to regard carefully for a moment ‘that man of 
many woes, and of one great mystery—a mystery 
the reader may not fathom until near the end of 
this story. 

A quiet, subdued-looking old man was David 
Sanders, perhaps no more than sixty years of 
age, but seemingly eighty in his sad and faded 
face, with very long, very thick, and very white 
hair, pushed boldly back from a high forehead, 
and behind his small, erect ears, falling far 
down upon his shoulders, like heavy masses of 


snowy ailken floss, 

It was not long before his roving, restless 
glances detected a fat fore-finger slowly vibrating 
in the air, and just behind the fat finger a very 
fat face, with two great eyes staring at him, 

“She wishes to speak with me,” he thought ; 
and, rising, he quietly threaded his way across 
ee great crowded room, and stood near the land- 

lady. 

“David,” she said—time was when she dared 
not address him except as Squire Sandere— 
“there's a stranger in the little red parlour as 
wishes to exchange a word with you. His name 
is Clyde.” 

“Clyde! ah! was not that the name the hand- 
some boy gr! Yes, Clyde—Childeric Clyde. 
Ah, well, I'd like, if only for curiosity, to see 
that lad's father.” 

“David Sanders !” 

“ Well, Dame Boxy?” 

“Mr. David Sanders Il” 

“Yes, Dame Boxy.” 

“Squire David Sanders, for certain reasons 
pertaining to a third party, not mentionable, I 
wish to learn one thing.” 

“Very well.” 

“Twant you, as an old friend, to ask him— 
that Mr, Clyde,” said Dame Boxy, in a deep 





whi andmaking a speakitg-tram: of her 
fat bands, and whispering in that ‘uate in the 
ear of the old man, “ask him keerlessly, mind— 
“Ohl” 
“And if he is—does he ever think o? taking 
“ahi” 
“ And if he says ay, let me know, 
And with this awful whisper Be 
grappled the little old man by the 
whispering again, said— - ad se 
unto, David. You ain't jealous!” so 
“Jealous—I? Ob, no!” 
that has been so deceived in women as you have, 
David.’ 
buzzing of a wasp. 
“If David Sanders wern’t so 
your.ger, and a thousand other things that Mr. 
Clyde is and is not, I'd think of consoling the 
aa is raling of it at Cressy Hall as if she was 
the wife of Sir Jules himself, and not merely his 
Leaving Dame Bory to her reflections, we 
bebe caed David Sanders to the little red 


is he a widderer,” 
unto his bosom a wife again,” 
in the name 
of Heaven, this very blessed night {” = 
“So go, and do as you'd come and 
. 
“Yer blind, David. But I can't blame e mm 
David Sanders hurried away as if from the 
small” mused the corpulent dame, “and was 
poor man—provided he had a divorce from her 
housekeeper.” 
He gave a ti 
le gave a timid little q the decr with 
his sik ard 


\ver- cane, and the deep, sonorous 
voice of Clyde called out, boldly— 
“ Come in |” 


_ Entering in his quiet, timid way, David found 
himeelf in the presence of the stranger and his 
son. 

As he stood hesitatingly at the door, and with 
his hand still on the kuob, hy darted a ken 
glance, straight and suddea, into the beld eyes 
of the disguised and fugitive outlaw of the eam 

(To be continned.) 
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“ REGINALD REELED IN THE SADDLE, AND THE NEXT MOMENT WAS THROWN VIOLENTLY TO THE GROUND,” 


HE KING'S JESTER; another, and one that will require of you no| the Augustines, and the Crossed Friars; whilst 





oR, sacrifice, Zillah.” all the space between the dais and the dock in 
THE FORTUNES OF REGINALD RABY.| _ “What is it ?” inquired the Jewess, raising her| which the trembling Jeweas stood was filled 
A Story of the First Lord Mayor's Day. dark eyes anxiously to her lover's countenance, | with priests and monks of lower grades, 





al va] , “The ordeal of battle!” he replied. “That|) Zillah cast a timid and anxious glance upon 

By the Author of “nmarat, Bon,” “TOM LESTER'S! chance the law gives you, and your judges can-|the auditory behind her, ‘amongst’ whom she 

not refuse your a) to its decision. Make|saw her father standing, pale and agitated, in 

7 ie eae inued: that appeal, Zillah, and on the day of trial you! the midst of a group of his people, who awaited 

score OHAPTER XXIV.—(continued.) shall not be without a champion.” the opening of the proceedings with the keenest 
‘M T so changed, Zillah, that you interest. 


A There was a great struggle in Zillah’s heart 
fail to recognize Bertram| ®# she heard these words, and gazed upon the| A priest read the indictment, and then several 
AY witnesses were called, who deposed, one after 

oy 















Grey in me? returned the pale: handsome man who was ready to risk his 










\ 2 pilgrim, with a sigh. le in her cause without hope of other recom-| another, to seeing mysterious lights moving 
Ny) “ T might have Known that| Pense than the consciousness that he would, if! about in the Ter's house, and the marvellous 

\ only you, of all your race,| Successful, save hers, and some moments passed | incident, to them, of the blue fire and the suffo- 
ww 


could regard me with com.| before she could speak. é . | ating vapour, 

—— passion,” replied Zillah, cast-|_ “I wish, Bertram Grey,” she said, taking) 716 auditors below the bar crossed themselves 

ing &éwn her eyes, both the palmer’s hands in her own, “ that you | repeatedly, and shrank farther and farther from 

“ Have you ever thought of me since the time| had been born a Jew, or Ia Christian! But we! so little knot of Jews, as they listened in gap- 

when you watched by my couch, when I ley are like two waves of the ocean, driven by the] ing wonder to evidence which at the present 
wounded and fevered in your father’s house!” wind as it lists, now touching each other for a day would only provoke # smile of contempt, 

eaid Bertram * regarding the maiden with a momen ane {tens damned asunder again, but Te there were any amongst the priests and 

r Mie ton . . 
Oe es ears eae oa Further conversation was prevented by the monks before her who felt compassion for 


Zillah, that feeling was stifled by the reflection 
@rey,” she replied. “ I first awoke from a dream | *Ppearance of the warder. that she was an unbeliever, and Basihe interests 


< , “Now, Sir Palmer, you must take leave of the 
Moment strove to root out from my heart the| Prisoner,” said he, “The time has come for her| O¢in0 ot view rendered, her condemnation ina- 
feeling which you had planted there.” to appear before the bishop.” 3 Perative, 
wt A dream, Indeed I* said the paimer, with a| ,.,"arewell! said the pilgrim, pressing the) PTOI: sa the Bishop of London, when 
sigh. “I would give all my worldly i : : all the witnesses had been heard, “if you have 


" possessions | 5 per 
far its realisation. Oh, that it could be!—that| MTS ea nee dark eyes, in which there [ought to allegein arrest of judgment, now is the 


5 ine |” shone an expression of the deepest gratitude, | time for you to speak, and the court will hear 
Taith, that then you might be mine|” bat emotion choked her voice. ae**| you patiently.” 
e Tis vain, Bertram Grey,” returned Zillah.) Bertram departed, and Zillah was conducted| “My lord,” said the Jewess, in a low and 
What you would have can never be. Iam 8] by the warder along the corridor, and up a flight | tremulous voice, “there is so much that might 
Jewess, and a Jewess I shall remain, Jehovah | of stone stairs, at the head of which was a|be said, eo little that I feel could be used with 
giving me strength, until the bitter en door, affording admission into the bishop’s| advantage to my cause, so faras the judgment 
“Then we part again, as before!” said the | court. : to be pronounced upon me is concerned, that, 
er, sadly. “Yet my heart bleeds for you,| The Bishop of London, a stern old man, sat} placed as I am in a novel and fearful position, I 
‘illah, and I will save you if it be possible, even | upon a velvet-cushioned chair of carved oak,|scarcely know in what terms I ought to reply, 
at the risk of throwing away my own life with-| placed upon a dais, under a canopy; and on|I utterly deny the truths of the allegation of 
out @aving yours, I said there was but one/either side of him were seated the Abbot of| sorcery, and can prove, if allowed, that the ap- 
mode of escape, for I hoped to persuade you to | Westminster, the Prior of the Temple, and the| pearances upon which it is founded were 
abjure the errors of your creed, But there is} Superiors of the Black Friars, the White Friare, | duced by natural and very simple means,” 












your mind could be made to receive the true 
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“You do not deny the blue flames and the 
suffocating vavour ?” said the bishop. 

“I deny only that they were produced by 
sorcery,” replied Zillah, “In my father’s house, 
in a place which I could point out, is a packet of 
powder, the natural composition of which can 
be proved by analysis, and by means of which 
the flames and vapour which had the desired 
effect of frightening the raffians who invaded 
my father’s domicile may be produced by your 
lordship.” 

“The saints forbid!” exclaimed the bishop, 
crossing himself. 

“Ihave nothing farther to say which I can 
hope would have the slightest influence with 
this court,” said Zillah, with a sigh. 

“Then we pronounce you guilty of the crime 
of sorcery, and condemn you to suffer death in 
the manner prescribed by the law for such 
offenders, namely—by burning,” said the bishop. 

“Your law allows me an appeal to the ordeal 
of battle,” said Zillah, “(and I have faith in 
Jehovah that He will 
even from amongst the . 

“Your pppest is allowed, maiden,” said the 
bishop. “The ordeal will be prepared for in 
Smithfield on this day week, when, if no cham- 
pion should appear on behalf, you will die.” 

“My trust is in Jehovah 1" said the Jeweas, 
solemnly ; and then she was led back to her cell, 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE ORDBAL OF BATTLE. 

THE morning came upon which the appeal of 
arms was to be fought in Smithfield, between 
our young hero and his base cousin Lord Mont- 
ford, 
The disparity between Reginald and his ad- 
versary, in respect of height and strength, filled 
Sir Walter Crosby with anxiety and apprehen- 
sion for the result; but the youth himself was 
fearless and sanguine, as brave-hearted boys 
always are when they feel that their cause is a 
just one. 

He was not so rash and over-confident as to 
neglect daily practice with the sword and the 
lance, however, for he knew that it was only by 
skill in arms and horsemanship, combined with 
8 cool head and a stout heart, that he could 
obtain the victory, 

The impending combat had been the principal 
topic of conversation since the return of the 
king, and in no heart did the issue produce a 
greater flutter than in that of Alice Crosby. 

As she sat in one of the compartments of the 
gallery which had been fitted up for the accom- 
modation of spectators, her gaze was fixed upon 
the tent at one end of the lists, in which she 
knew that Reginald was being equipped for the 
encounter, under the direction of her father. 

When the trumpets sounded a flourish, and 
Reginald and Lord Montford rode into the lists 
at opposite ends, clad in armour from helm to 
heel, she eaw not the king and Prince Jobn in 
the royal box, nor the glittering throng of nobles 
and Enighte'snd ladies on eit er hand, nor the 
vast throng tors of every lower de; 3 
she had eyes only for the handsome youth in the 
panoply of glittering steel, who, with his visor 
down and his lance in rest, and a snow-white 
plume nodding above his helmet, sat motionless 
upon his milky steed, awaiting the signal for the 
onset. 

The murmur of voices ceased as the signal 
was given, and only the sounds of their chargers’ 
hoofs could be heard as they careered over the 
smooth turf. 

Every eye was turned towards one or other of 
the combatante—every voice was hushed, and 
the breath suspended—as they drew momently 
nearer to the collision. 

The fair cheeks of Alice Crosby were pale as 
parian marble, and her heart stood still a 
moment, as she leaned forward, with her bluc 
eyes fixed upon Reginald, as he flashed past her 
in tho sunlight, 

Then her heart gave a leap in her bosom as 
her cars caught the ring of Reginald’s lance- 
point upon Montford’s breast-platc, and she saw 
the noble’s charger rear up, and the rider forced 
back in his saddle, 

“ He will be overthrown !” murmured a thou- 
sand voices. “The boy will be the victor !” 


appoint me a champion, | h 
ti 
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But girth and bridle held out against the 
strain ; and, though the charger was thrown back 
upon its haunches, Lord Montford kept his seat 
in the saddle. 

Reginald’s lance splintered, and, as the youth 
rode on to the extremity of the lists, his opponent 
shook himself, drew a long breath, and, patting 
the neck of his panting steed, rode to the oppo- 
site end. 

Our young hero received another lance ; and, 
after a pause of sufficient length to enable the 
combatants to breath themselves and re-settle 
themselves firmly in their saddles, the trumpets 
sounded again, and again the turf shook under 
the rolling thunder of their chargers’ hoofs, 

Again the point of Reginald’s lance struck 
Montford’s breast-plate with a true aim, but the 
noble's greater bulk and strength enabled him 
to withstand the shock ; while his own lance, 
which had been directed towards the youth’s 
breast during the career, was raised suddenly 
at the moment of encounter, and pointed at the 


Reginald reeled in the saddle, and the next 
moment was thrown violently to the ground. 

A shriek basst from the pale lips of Alice 
Crosby, as she witnessed the youth’s defeat, and 
she fell backward, insemsible, into the arms of 
one of the ladies who accompanied her. 

Sir Welter Crosby and his grooms hastened to 
lift our young hero from the ground, and carry 


him into the tent in which he had put on his, 


armour; and Lord Montford reined up his steed 
in the centre of the lists, opposite the royal box. 

“Lord Montford has assoiled himself of the 
crimes laid to his ”’ gaid the king, stand- 
ing up. “TI pronounce him free and guiltless !” 

“Hold!” exclaimed Godfrey the Jester, ina 
loud, ringing voice, as he leaped into the lists. 
“YT charge Lord Montford with aacther crime— 
with the murder of Sir John Fynes 1” 

“Ha!” said theking. “This youth, Reginald 
Baby, was the heir of Sir John, was he not?” 

“Yes, my liege,” replied the Earl of Salisbury, 
who stood near him, 

“And Montford is next-of-kin to young 
Baby ?” said the king, interrogatively. 

“ Just so, your majesty,” rcturned the earl. 

“This must be seen to,” said Richard. 
“ Hasten, Hubert,” he cried to one of the pages, 
“to the marshal of the lists, and command him 
that he allow not Lord Montford to quit the lista 
but as a prisoner.” 

Montford had heard the accusation, and sat 
motionless in his saddle, bewildered by it; so 
little expected was it at such a time, and from 
such an accuser, 

He raised his visor to allow the air to fan his 
heated face, and then, as he recovered his pres- 
ence of mind, he rode slowly towards the royal 


x, 

“ Does your majesty entertain so foul a charge 
against one of your loyal barons, upon the mere 
word of a jester—a mountebank?” said he, 
bowing low to the king, and then glancing oon- 
temptuously at the jester. 

“Tf all the knaves were to escape who are 
accused by fools, honest. men would have a sore 
time of it,” observed Godfrey, to whose face, a 
moment before pale with excitement, a red glow 
had been called up by Lord Montford’s taunt. 

“A jester may speak truth as well as another 
man,” said the king, bluntly ; “and Lord Mont- 
ford’s antecedents are not of a kind to warrant 
us in refusing to entertain a charge against him 
on the ground of his own blazonment of his 
loyalty.” 

Lord Montford bit his lower lip, and his brow 
reddened darkly at this home thrust, to which he 
did not venture a rejoinder, 

“The death of Sir John Fynes was involved 
in some mystery,” observed Prince John. “ How 
long has the truth been known to you, Godfrey ?” 

“ Since the night of the murder, may it please 
your highness,” replied the Jester. “I followed 
Lord Montford from the city to the grounds of 
Fynes’ House, and saw the fatal blow struck.” 

“Why have you kept silence until now ?” in- 
quired the prince. 

“Your highness forgets that Lord ifontford 
disappeared the same night, and was next day 
reported dead,” replied Godfrey. “I had a sus- 
picion that justice had been baulked, and the 
world imposed upon; but, whether this was so 





or not, I could not serve justice by prociai 
Lord Montford an assassin as well as a traitor, 
whilst the suspicion prompted me to hold my 

ace, lest I should defeat a purpose of my ow 
by divulging the truth concerning the murde> 
of Sir John Fynes.” 

“ And that purpose?” said the king, who had 
been an attentive listener to the Jester’s exp‘a- 
nation, 

“The address of a private wrong, of which 
the law can take no cognisance,” rejoined 
Godfrey. 

Lord Montford turned quickly towards the 
Jester on hearing these words, and his dark eyes 
swiftly and keenly scanned his accuser's cour.- 
tenance ; but he did not seem to recugnize the 
features as those of any individual whom Le 
had formerly known, 

“We have heard enough,” said the king, risim,. 
“ Run, Hubert, to the tent yonder, and inquir-- 
of Sir Walter Crosby concerning the stare cf 
his ward, and forget not to present our compl:- 
ments to the good knigby, Now, my lords, to 
the Tower !” 

Lord Montford turned his horse’s head away 
from the royal box, and rode towards his tent. 
with his head bent down, and rage and mortifi- 
cation swelling his breast, until ho felt as if it 
would burst. 

“My lord,” said the marshal of the lists, as 
he alighted before the tent, and threw the 
bridle to a groom, “I have his majesty's com- 
mand to arrest you.” 

A doren soldiers at the same time drew up in 
front of the tent, and under their cacort, Lord 
Montford, when he had been disencumbered of 
his armour, was conducted to the city gaol. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
‘THE TEMPTATION OF PUCE. 


Brematp Rasy had, in the meantime, been 
carried, in a state of unconsciousness, to the 
tent, where he was speedily divested of his 
armour, and placed on the litter which had been 
prepared as a precaution against the contin- 
gency which had unhappily occurred, 

The surgeon whose attendance had been 
secured for the same reason, then examined the 
youth, but found no other external injuries than 
some rather severe bruises. He administered a 
few drops,’and advised removal as quickly as 
possible to Crosby Hall. 

Away trotted the bearers of the litter towards 
Bishopsgate, whilst Sir Walter Crosby pro- 
ceeded to the spectator’s gallery to look after 
his daughter, 

Alice, as we have said, had fainted ; and the 
attentions of the ladies about her had just re- 
sored her to consciousness as her father entered 

e box. 

The pallor of her countenance, and the drops 
of some aromatic infusion that glistened upon 
her marble brow and loose golden hair, told 
him at a glance what had ocourred, and at the 
same time revealed an un secret. 

“Do not look so terrified, my child,” said the 
knight, soothingly. “The lad is not killed, nor 
has he any bones broken.” : 

“Our Lady be praised!” gasped the maiden. 
“ But he has been defeated ?” 
| “As I feared,” returned Sir Walter. “But he 
bore himself bravely, though he was over- 
matched, and will not be long before he wins 
his spurs.” 

“ Where is he ?” inquired Alice, timidly. 

“On his way to Crosby Hall,” replied her 
father. “If you get to your palfrey quickly, we 
may overtake him, as he travels in a litter.” 

Leaning on her father’s arm. for the ewoon 
had left her weak and digsy, Alice quitted the 
gallery, and was lifted to her saddle. 

Few words were spoken, for she felt that the 
secret of her heart had betrayed itself, and the 
discovery exercised an unwonted constraint upon 
her. 

The litter was soon overtaken, and Sir Walter 
stopped the bearers; but Reginald was still un- 
conscious, 

It was only after they had arrived at Crosby 
Hall, and the youth had been on his bol. 
that he opened his eyes languidly, and raised bis 
hands to his head, as if he felt pain there, 

“Defcated !” he murmured, as memory re- 
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tarned to his throbbing brain. “Overthrown | 

and my base kinsman triumphs in his villany !" 

“Do not let that trouble your mind, my lad,” 
observed Sir Walter Crosby, bending over the 
youth’s bed. “You bore yourself bravely, and 
to be overthrown when so unevenly matched is 
no disgrace, my boy.” 

“But Montford is free, and I lie here help- 
less!” sighed Reginald, passing his hand over 
his throbbing brow. 

e see So, zeloined the Knight. 7 Lond Mont- 
to as en to the city gaol, charged 
by Master Gnttroy, coy Sing’s Jester, with the 
mauraer of your uncle.” 

“What do I hear!” exclaimed the youth, 
starting up in so much excitement that Sir 
Walter Crosby immediately regretted that he 
had not reserved the intelligence, fearing its 
effect upon Reginald’s mind in his present con- 
dition, “ Montford accused of the murder of my 
meet Then will that foul crime be avenged at 

“Calm yourself, my boy,” said Sir Walter. 
“Keep quiet, and to-morrow you will be well, I 
trust. 


The excitement brought on such an excess of 
fever, however, that the physician had to be 
summoned, and a medicament was prescribed, 
which was to be administered at intervals, unless 
the patient slept, unti] the fever abated. 

through the day and the night, and the 
next day, Reginald tossed and raved; but the 
second he became more tranquil, and shortly 
before midnight sank into a calm and easy sleep. 

Puck watched by his young master’s couch, 
having taken the place of the old housekeeper just 
after the patient fell asleep. 

The little eltin page sat by the side of the 
bed more than an hour, when he yielded to the 
natiens of the silence around him, and fell 

-P. 
He had not slept long when a rustling was 
in the balcony outside the window of the 
chamber, which opened down to the floor; and 
& moment afterwards the closed curtain was 
drawn aside, and the cunning and impish face 
of Barnaby the dwarf peered into the room | 

There was am expression of triumph upon his 
sallow countenance as he saw that both the 
patient and hia tiny watcher slept ; but, this point 
ascertained, it was the elfin page, rather than 
wis young taaster, who seemed to most interest 
“What a marvellously handsome face the boy 
has!” he murmared to himself, as he stole on 
tiptoe to the stool upon which Puck was seated, 
with his head resting upon the side of the bed. 
“Too handsome fora boy. Ha! what is this?” 
he added, as the end of a ribbon, peeping 
between two buttons of the page’s doublet, 
caught his eye, 

_ He plucked the end of the ribbon gently, but 
it would not leave its resting place. 

Then he unbuttoned the youth’s garment, but 
at the moment that his fingers were about to 
close pon the ribbon Pack awoke, and started 
to his feet, 


“Bilence !” Barnaby hissed between his teeth, 
whilst his large, bony fingers were placed upon 
the boy's month to enforce the injunction. 

Your ‘secret has become mine, Master Puck, 
and if you raise an alarm I will proclaim it to 
the whole household,” 

lushed and frightened as he was, the little 
page assured himself of the safety of the ribbon, 
and hastily buttoned his doublet over it. 

How did you get in here _—what is your pur- 
Pose?" he then asked, in an agitated whisper. 

Well, of course I had an object in coming 
here,” returned Barnaby, rubbing his large bony 
hands one over the other, and speaking slowly, 
if to gain time. “But I did not think, when 

climbed up to that balcony, that I should dis- 
cover a secret which would enable me to serve 
You, my little friend, while serving myself, or 
rather my master.” 

What do you mean?” inquired Puck, in a 
Confused manner, and with a look of perplexity. 
MG Lord Montford does not wish him to marry 

‘istress Alice Crosby, and I guess you do not 

a it either,” replied Barnaby. 

Puck started, and regarded his fellow dwarf 
‘ith a look of increasing bewilderment, 

Well?” said he, trem uleusly, 





“ Here,” said Barnaby, drawing a small phial 
from his pocket, “ is a philter that, infused into 
his medicine or drink, would extinguish his 
affection for Mistress Alice, and cause it to be 
transferred to the woman who might be named 
by the person administering it at the moment 
of infasion.” 

“It is a marvellous charm |" observed Puck, 
gazing upon the tiny phial as if fascinated 

y it. 

“Ts it not?” said Barnaby. “It was brought 
from the East, and is said to be prepared from 
rare herbs, gathered by moonlight upon a 
mountain which the heathen of old fabled to 
have been the resort of their gods.” 

“Are you sure it would not hurt him?” in- 
quired Puck, 

“Quite sure,” replied Barnaby. “The only 
effect would be, that he would love some one 
else instead of Mistress Alice; and, as it does 
not matter to Lord Montford who else he mar- 
ries, you may as well name tho lady as an- 
other.” 

“Give it me,” said Puck, extending his tiny 
band for the philter. 

“ You will give it him?” said Barnaby, fixin 
his goggle eyes upon the page’s flushed an 
handsome countenance. 

“ Yes,” was the response. 

Reginald moved in his sleep at that moment, 
and Barnaby hastily placed the phial in Puck’s 
hand, and retreated to the window. 

He cast # hurried look over his shoulder, as if 
to see whether our hero had awakened, and then 
he disay behind the curtain. 

Puck hastily thrust the phial into his breast, 
fearing that his young master would awake ; 
but continued to sleep. 

Then the little page stole on tiptoe to the 
window, which, after satisfying himself that 
Barnaby was gone, he fastened. 

“What a wonderful potion !” he murmured, 
as he drew the tiny phial from his breast, and 
held it up to the light of the lamp. “I feel 
almost afraid of it.” 

He stood irresolute for a few moments, and 
then advanced towards the little table upon 
which stood Reginald’s medicine, an efferves- 
cent drink, and the cup im which they were 
administered, 

Carefully, and almost ‘timidly, drawing the 
cork from the phial, he raised the latter to his 
nostrils and inhaled its odour, which was not 
unpleasant. 

“TI long to do it, and yet I shrink from it,” 
said he, as he held the phial over the cup, but 
hesitated to pour out ite contents. “Barnaby 
may have spoken the truth, but he is not to be 
trusted. I will not do it—not, at least, until I 
have shown it to a leech and ascertained its pro- 
perties, No, I must not do that—I should be- 
tray myself—I might be suspected of meditating 
acrime, if the potion is not what Barnaby re- 
presents it to be. I will throw the bewitched 
stuff away ; and yet the temptation is great !” 

For some minutes longer the page stood ir- 
resolute, changing colour more than once, as 
varied emotions struggled in his breast ; and 
then he advanced quickly towards the window, 
opened it noiseleasly, and threw the phial from 
him into the garden below. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE DWARF AT MORE MISCHIEF, 


“Now for Master Godfrey |!” muttered Barnaby, 
as he dropped from the balcony to the gardens 
in the rear of Crosby Hall, and crept through 
the shrubs towards the wall. “The Jester re- 
moved, the charge against my noble master will 
fall to the ground; and then—well, I guess 
young Raby will not be in his way long!” 

Clambering to the top of the wall, and drop- 
ping from it into a narrow lane, he hurried to- 
wards Aldgate, and through a labyrinth of lanes 
on the southern side of that locality to Tower 
Hill. 

Passing some poor, wooden houses on the site 
now occupied by Postern Row, he reached the 
spot where the ill-reputed “ Two Shipmen ” stood 
up, black and sombre against the midnight 
sky. 

Not a light was visible, and not a sound 


reached the dwarf’s ears, except the gurgling of 
the tide amongst the black piles, 

All the inmates had not retired to rest, how- 
ever, for on Barnaby knocking three times, and 
giving a uliar whistle, heavy footsteps were 
presently heard within, and the light of a lan- 
tern flashed through the chinks of the closed 
shutters, 

“ Who is there?” demanded a gruff voice from 
within. 

eI, Barnaby,” replied the dwarf. 

The fastenings were then removed, and a 
rough-looking man, in a leather jerkin, opened 
the door, and looked out. 

“You are a late visitor, Master Barnaby,” he 
observed, as he stood aside to allow the dwarf to 
enter, 
“T was afraid of being seen,” rejoined the 
dwarf, shuffling into the house, the door of 
which was immediately closed and fastened. “I 
am afraid I am beginning to be suspected, and 
to be seen in communication with the Sons of 
the Night might mar my best laid plans.” 

cha is in the wind, now?” inquired the 
other. 

“You know, I suppose, that my noble master 
lies in the city gaol, charged with the murder of 
Sir John Fynes?” observed the dwarf. 

The man nodded. 

“ Well, there can be no other witness against 
him than his accuser, Master Godfrey, the King’s 
Jester,” continued the dwarf. 

“T see,” returned the man in the leather jer- 
kin. “So, if the Jester were put out of the way, 
Lord Montford must be diecharged from custody 
for lack of evidence?” 

“Just so,” said Barnaby. “Now, you know 
what is to be done.” 

“ Black Will is in limbo,” observed the other, 
as he stroked his thick yellow beard reflectively. 
“But I think I and the Hammerman could do it. 
Where is the likeliest place to fall upon the 
Jester unawares!” 

“T have met him at night about the water 
side,” returned the dwarf. “I fancy he had a 
suspicion about Master Flambard. Ha! ha! 
that was a capital joke! But I have not 
met him lately, and I cannot think of a better 
plan than luring him by some device to a suit- 
able spot for the purpose in hand. This house 
is not in sufficiently good odour for him to 
venture here; but, let me see,—do you know 
Waterman's Lane !” 

“ Aye, master,” returned the other. 

“Be you and Hal there an hour before mid- 
night to-morrow, and I will contrive that the 
Jester shall be there alone to receive some 
strange information from you,” said Barnaby. 
“He is a man of mystery—one who has a secret 
in his keeping, and he will catch eagerly at such 
abait, And now good night, Master Wulph.” 

“The coast is clear,” observed Wulph, when 
he had opened the door and looked out, 

Barnaby hurried away, and, skirting the moat 
of the Tower, proceeded along Thames Street 
to Montford House. 

At noon on the following day, Godfrey was 
accosted on Tower Hill by a ragged boy, with 
bare feet and a shock of flaxen hair that resem- 
bled a mop. 

“This be for you, master, I think,” said the 
boy, offering him a letter. 

“Who gave it to you?” said the Jester, as he 
unfolded the letter, which was “To 
Master Godfrey, the King's Jester.” 

“ A stranger, who hurried away directly.” 

Godfrey gave the boy a penny, and with much 

‘bation of mind read as follows :— 

“Come an hour before midnight to the bottom 
of Waterman’s Lane, near the Temple, and you 
will meet one who can throw light upon a 
mystery which you will never unravel by your 
own unaided efforts.” 

“T fear that is but too true,” muttered the 
Jester, with a sigh, as he refolded the letter, “I 
do not know who the writer of this letter may 
be, but I have felt of late as if I stood upon the 
brink of a startling revelation, and it may be 
that the presentiment will be realized to-night.” 

So, asthe hour of eleven boomed upon the 
silence of night from all the city churches, the 
Jester turned into Waterman's Lane, a narrow, 
dirty alley leading to the water-side 

(To be continued. Commenced in No 191.) 
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No, XXIX.—KORNER, THE POET PATRIOT | no inquietude, no anguish. This, indeed, 


OF GERMANY, 


the heart of the Fatherland. 


behind them a fame so spot- 
less, and never was 


the call of duty than his. 


The golden prospects of life were opening | expenses of the holy national war, 


around him. 
His fame as a poet had already enwreathed 
his name with choicest garlands, His heart was 
filled with love in its fairest form. And yet he 
was but a stripling when the degradation of his 
country under the cruel thrall of Napoleon 
called him away from his dreams of bliss and 
beauty to the stern realities of the soldier's Igt, 
the baile ae seeths i ana 
drner, the chi parents in the upper le 
of the middle class, was born at Dresden in 1791. 
The weak and precarious state of his health 
during childhood required constant care, and his 
mental cultivation was thus rendered an object 
of later attention. 

His boyhood was passed chiefly in gardens and 
vineyards, with boys of his own age, or his be- 
loves only sister, a a ‘ ; 

6 grew, the practice of gymnastic 
cxarcites gave strength and flexibility to his 
ly. 

He was an excellent dancer, a bold and daring 
rider, an excellent swimmer, and,; in particular, 
an admirable fencer. 

He was skilful in turnery, especially in works 
of the finer kind, and he drew with considerable 
merit both mathematical figures and land- 
scapes, 

His inclination and talent for music were still 
more conspicuous, 

He excelled equally in the violin and the 
guitar, 

He did not quit his home until he’was fifteen, 
and his education was chiefly conducted py pri- 
vate tutors, 

The time now came for the coice of a pro- 
fession, and, although having developed 
marked musical and poetic tastes, he chose that 
of - mineralogist an mining enginesr, " 

‘0 professsion, he repaired to the 
mines an mining sooo! ot Freiberg. fe 

le pursu e practi of mining witl 
great zeal, shunned no nantahip, and eras quite 
a home in the practical duties of a miner's 
life. 

He painted it in glowing colours in the poems 
which he wrote about this period, and, in his 
letters home, he was never tired of expressing 
his love and admiration for the honest fraternity 
of working miners, 

His early and extraordinary literary success 
induced him, however, to devote his time and 
talents to his first love, the poetic and dramatic 
Muse, and we soon find him the literary lion of 
the courtly circles of Vienna. 

But ‘another change of avocation was immi- 
nent. 

When Napoleon sustained the first presage of 
his downfall in the Russian wars, all Germany 
Tose in an unanimous determination to throw off 
the hated yoke of the Gaul. 

She flew to arms, and Kérner was one of the 
first to catch the contagion. 

From Vienna he wrote to his father. These 
were some of his words— 

“@ermany rises! The Prussian eagle, by the 
beating of her mighty wings, awakes in al true 
hearts the great hope of German freedom. A 
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iN J[EBMANY loves the memory 5 He hastened to the front to join the Lutzow 
ey Of Karl Theodor Kérner,| Volunteers. On his way, at Breslau, he was 
J whose songs and memory | witness of a scene which, if that were necessary, 
will for ever survive in| must have nerved him to new patriotic devoti 
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On the 12th of May, 9 tet 5 
took place, in which the Freagh 
back with decided disadvantage, 
behaved admirably, as was evim 
being associated with the pisked 
regularly-trained cavalry, 2 $e 
the pursuit of the enemy. 

After this, his corps w: 
ing the enemy in every possible wa 
their outposts, procaring* Haporta 
and information, ca) i 
taking prisoners co 
of importance. * 

All this 0 \poledal tama ie 
a plan for the extirpation of the corps, that, a 
@ deterring example, no~man should be ket 


joy cast away the sweet sensation which 
lived in the conviction that I have caused ze 
a 


sacrifice which can only be opposed to such a 


’ 
jon. 
He stood in silence before the majestic old 
There were there greyheads and youths, aris- 


=e 


all pushing forward, every man, woman 
and child, with some offering to defray the 






alive. fag aig olds Awing7oe 9A 
“ Money,” says a voice in the crowd, It was only by the fonlest treachery thet 
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The major in ‘command of ‘the compe fiad 
ceived official information that an armistice * 
had been arranged betwech Napoleon and Ger. 


many. a id 
*. He accordingly, in all confidendé hoi 
me 
it ase «i 


‘shortest route to regain 

corps, having received the most con 
surances of safety from the French covaman ing 
officers, drynozte. by iat 

He proceeded along the high-roai withoit 
interruption, when all of a sudden he found 
himself menaced and surrounded by s very ' 

tior force, a 
‘érner (who was now adjutant) was degpaishied 
to demand an explanation. [iqyetlpahens . 

The only reply was that the French qlpad 
struck at him with his sword. ee fen tos 4 

On this his corps at once charged, and Kimer, 
although severely wounded, got off and joined 
them in the charge. notre 

Almost all of them were cut to pieces or cap- 
tured, but he miraculously escaped. 

‘A troop of French cavalry shortly afté® dis 
covered him, although wounded himself, binding . 
up the wounds of a comrade, at the edge of 
wood, te 
His presénce of mind did not forsake him, 
He called with a loud voice— tet 
* Fo: 1 Advance! Fourth squadron.” -- 

His stratagem succeeded. The enemy were 
appalled and drew back, and thus enabled him - 
to.conceal imalt and his friend deeper in the 
Ww le 
His wound was much more serious that be 
| |had fancied. It took many months to cure, apf 
what distressed him most deeply was that he was 
stretched on his couch, and could take no part 


and several sturdy burghers squeeze up to the 
table with bulky bags of gold in their hands, 

“ Aga loan free of interest ?” asks the official. 

“Nol no! nol at we give we give out 
ae oa a ats 

ine of them says— 

“Give me a reeeipt 

instead of ink.” 








from P&ris written in blood 










































PORTRAIT OF KORNER, THE POET PATRIOT OF 






: i in the glorious victory of Leipsic. 1 aay a 
eee Shortly afterwards, he was well and fn the. ‘ 
Two old veterans, cripples, approach the spot. | saddle. He was employed under his old com i 


“ Mr, Commissioner,” says the elder, “we have | mander, acting in concert with some English 
nothing to offer at this moment ; but we beg to | troops against Davoust, who still held Hamburg, 
renounce, as long as this war lasts, half of our 

yearly pension.” 

‘A girl draws from beneath her scanty mantle | body of French, he led some Cossacks to the 
two magnificent plaits of luxuriant golden hair, 
several ells in length, and thicker than her own 
delicate wrist, As she lays her gift modestly on | cover and rallied in a low wood. 
the table, her hood falls back, disclosing the 
beautiful young head shorn of its golden glory. . 

‘The honest commissioner burst into tears, and | through his horse’s neck. It wounded the liver 
the lady, one of a dozen children of a poor major, 
timidly says— 

“Thad nothing else to give for my country,{ He was carefully carried 
but they tell me hair fetches a good price in the 
large towns, and that this colour is dear.” \. : 

Such was the sight from which Kérner, full t, alas | all haman help was vain, 
of life, poetry, love of country, and hate to the 
its oppressor, rode gallantry away from home, 2h me 
and friends, and lady-love, to die. His grave, together with the oak, and oe 

His corps was solemnly consccrated in a village by 
church. e volunteers all repeated after the f 
clergyman an oath to spare neither wealth nor| His patriotic ister pined with grief afbek, 
life for the cause of their country, but to go 
cheerfully either to victory or death. 

Then they sang together Luther's magnificent 
















and thence threatened Northern Germany, _. 
In a very severe skirmish with an ov 
attack, 3 Soi 
He routed some sharpshooter, Ww 3 
Presale forteurd to disloige them, ono Bat 
balls struck him in the abdomen, after pssitg 
and spine and immediately deprived him of 
ch and consciousness. 
7 to a neigh 
wood, and delivered to the care of 8 a 
surgeon. ap ENE 
ft sy TE 
He was buried under an oak on wage ‘ 
with all the honours of war. 
rounding space, was afterwards given 
Grandé Duke of Mecklenburg to his father.- ss 







death, 





his portrait and make a sketch of 





great age requires great souls, and I feel within 
myself the faculty of being #8 arock amid this 
concussion of the nations. I must forth ; I must 
Oppose my daring breast to the waves of the 
storm. Iam aware that you will suffer much 
anxiety. My mother, too, will weep; may God 
be her comfort! I cannot spare you this trial, 
That I simply offer my life is of little import ; 
but that I offer it, crowned as it is with all the 


Sle only sarvived him long exons ie 













hymn “Ein festi burg ist unser Gott” (“A 
strong tower ia our God.”) 

His early athletic exercises had so thoroughly 
fitted Kérner for military duty, that he was ap- 
pointed, a few days after he joined, ‘‘ oberjager,” 
which answers to our sergeant-major. And ere 
they had even scen the enemy, he was elected 
lieutenant by the universal suffrages of his 
comrades, 


place, 
She was buried by the side of her 
A few days after his death, one of 
ee covered his 7 vi 
a dangerous in the 
He threw Poteet on 
words—* Karner, I follow thee,” and 
with many balls. 
(To be continued. 
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large quantities of ammunition, mortar beds, etc.,| “May I be blowed if that ain't a fix,” said 
Varney, to his first officer, as they stood on one of 


Seize ; and for several weeks did the unabated excitement 
a of rejoicing continued. the piers on the next morning after the Englishman 


Now amid all this rejoicing there was one man | had made his unwelcome appearance. 

—a trne-hearted Yankee—who wished that thecap-| ‘No mistake,” returned Harriman, as he still 
| tare had been delayed a few days, and who, while | kept his eyes upon the brig which had just tacked, 
every one else shouted loudly for joy, looked down- | and wasstanding in. “I'll tell you pie ’n, we 
cast and perplexed, shan’t get out of this as long as that ishman 

‘This individual was noless a personage than Cap- | stays out there, and it’s my opinion that he won't 
| tain Sam Varney, who owned a small privateer, and | go very soon neither.” 
who had already helped the colony not a little by| “But we must go pote senna Captain Varney, 
some of his captures. as he lowered the glass ugh which he had been 
On the same day that saw the British prize | gazing at the man-of-war, 
anchored safely in Cape Ann harbour, Captain Sam| “ Must,” iterated Harriman, looking up in surprise 
Varney was fitting out his schooner for a cruise, and | at his captain. 
in two days more he would have been able to make} “Certainly,” answered Varney. © We must get 
sail, but on the next morning he was “ thrown all| out somehow, for I can’t afford to lay here.” 
aback” by the appearance of a British man-of-war} “That's very obey eel but it strikes me that 
brig off the harbour, and he felt that if the blockade | you'll find it a very difficult job to carry out.” 
was kept up he should have to stay inside—an idea} As Harriman deliverad himself of this {opinion, he 
which he by no means relished, since there was| gazed into Varney’s face as if expecting to gain 
prize money to be made outside. some insight into his pia, but for several moments 

e latter 























: tie 
‘occasion of the next visit to the Old Oak 
©, Mr. Molesworthy found all the company dis- 

D the t war now raging on the con- 
5 were des- 


























looked in silence 












were ex- Bee. the nee and 

Bined, and each man ex- when he at length spoke, 
ad his opinion one = 7 Sf Pit ZB his language seemed sti 

the other, d - Gy" more to confound, rather 

‘Hawser was ex- \) z MG gs: than enlighten his listener. 










‘anxious that the z ” i “Mr. n, on 

= iy . a ae tite centeity (Si have 

- ev ing ready for cast- 

trial strength. . », y ing off and making sail to- 

‘Bat the Prussian navy . E ‘ } f night. See that the men are 

ped up—can't get out 7 4 l all at muster, and that the 

the face of the powerful x Wie . f water casks are hoisted on 
ch fleet,” observed x y R } board and secured. 


her. Hey . / “But, sir,” urged the 
“That be blowed !” ex- | : surprised mate, “how do 
the old tar. “If \ ‘ou expect to doit? The 
‘was an English cap- \ b 
Nal 
nae 
N] 














on board either of them 


rig will not leave the 

it she'd H mouth of the harbour, and 
ut she'd come. How- 
there's a difference 


it would be madness to 
people as ain’t sailors 






if } | \ ANG ‘h , think of running out while 
by \ , | she is there.” 
“ S i! : . i «T have not exactly made 
About the only nation ( | Ss } : up my mind as to my 
sailors, except England, J, 3 y ‘ S course,” returned the cap- 
America, I fancy,” said tain, not at all moved by 
le. the fears of his mate, “ but 
that reminds me,” go out I must, even if [ 
id Mr. Molesworthy, : have to fight my way !” 
‘that I have a little docu- . 34 5 The manner in which 
ment in my pocket—an old p S S | Varney gave utterance to 
+, written by a member s 3 I i the last part of his sentence 
the first American Con- “ $ “ was proof conclusive that 
greas—showing how a ship he meant it, and Harriman 
gst out in spite of over- Gi . knew him too well to doubt 
whelmin, odds.” 1 WANT TO BUY THAT OLD, USELESS HULL |’” that he would be as good as 
Read it, sir, if argon his word; so without fur- 
Please,” was the eral cr,. - The news of the “ Nancy's” capture had reached |tker remark he turned his steps towards the 
Mr. Molesworthy placed his spectacles on his | Boston, and General Howe had immediately ordered | schooner, leaving his captain to concoct his plans 
and said— . __ [one of the vessels under his orders to proceed to | as best he might. 
, in what I am going to relate the English Cape Ann, and “lay off and on” to prevent any of| No little excitement was produced on board the 
| had the worst of it ; but, at this long distance of | the small American vessels from taking away the | privateer, when the mate communicated to the men 
time, it surely will do no one any harm to acknow- | stores by water, and furthermore to prevent the | the determination of the captain ; but they had too 
‘that we were outwitted for once.” sailing of any privateers, one or two of which were | much confidence in Varney’s good sense and judg- 
then commenced reading— reported to be lying there. ment to find fault with the orders; and even had 
HOW THE PRIVATEER GOT ‘ they been called upon to 
our. face the Englishman open-~ 
Searcely ever did the ly and boldly, they would 
hearts of the besieged Yan- not haye hesitated, so long 
Kees beat more suddenly as Sam Varney was at their 
‘with joy, or swell with a head or by their side. 
‘better grounded hope, than Consequently all hands 
when, toward the close of set to work with a will, and 
November, 1775, Captain ere nightfall everything was 




































Manly captured the British 4 i P S MW ready for sea. 
ordnance brig “Nancy,” % i ) LOW EPR acai ll Meanwhile, Captain Var- 
and carried her safe into % en ‘ at Mili| ney had not been idle. 


Ann harbour. ‘As soon as Harriman left 
American, or at 
least, every new Englander, 
must be aware of the cir- 
‘cumstances of the American 
army at that time. 
ashington was sur- 
rounded by pure and noble 
hearts — hearts that beat 
within the bosoms of men 
‘who were ready to shed the 
ast drop of their blood for 
tthe welfare of their coun- 
ttry; but for all this they 
‘were sadly in want of the 
means by which to accom- 
i their desires, and 
every new capture of 
British vessels by the Yan- 
kees—and there were many 
—was hailed with deep 
i water, and used by the 


Ds 
the articles of : eS = = = = fishermen as a receptacle 

this capture were about two for live bait. 

Phousand muskets, besides “(y MESSAGE FROM ST, JAMES'S, YOUR GRACE ”—(See “ Monmovrs,” page 255.) Upon the shore, where & 


mI 
i ‘Ki i i} him he commenced pacing 
WY | i) \ if, up and down the pier, and 

Hi WA for nearly half an hour did 
il | ! he walk backward and for- 

Hi Mi ward, revolving his plans 
ot over in his mind. 

i At length he stopped. 

For a moment he stood in 
deep thought, and then, 
while a sudden beam of 
satisfaction spread over his 
features, he started off to- 
wards a small cove where a 
| number of fishing smacks 
were hauled up. 

Ata short distance from 
| the shore lay the hull of an 
old sloop, with her mast 
still standiag, which was 
kept nearly half full of 
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small fishing boat had just hauled up, stood four | 


old fishermen, and, as Captain Varney approached, 
one of them, an old, weather-beaten .son of the 
ocean, hailed him. 

“Well, Varney, the Englishman’s bound ye, eh ?” 


the man-of-war brig ceased firing, he had left the 
waters of Massachusetts Bay behind him, and was 
once more in the field of his glory. 

At midnight the wind hauled around to the east- 
ward, and on the next morning, just as the gray 
dawn melted away into broad daylight, the good 
people of Gloucester were somewhat surprised at 


seeing the English brig standing off toward Boston 


“That dey upon circumstances,” replied 
Namey, as came up to the spot where the men 
8 5 . 

“That is, I suppose, whether the Englishman | harbour. 


makes a 


speaker, 
“Not quite,” said Varney. ‘“ There’s no danger 
but that the fellow’ll stay there as long aa there ia 


long stop or not?’ returned the first 


anything to stop for; bat if you'll help me, I think | claim. 


I can run out in spite of them.” 

“Bun out !” iterated all four, at @ breath. “How 
can we help you?” 

“TD tell ipl returned Vamey. “I want tobuy 
that old hull out there, and I want you to lend me 
a band in getting her out of the harbour. Ihave an 
old foresail on 
and if you'll let me have her on reasonable terms, 
T'll cheat the Englishman ont of his prey.” 

“Look here, Sam Varney!” exclaimed the old 
man, who had just addressed him, and whose name 
was Perkins, “if you'll run 


ur privateer out to- 
night, you shall havethe old sloopin welcome. She 
ain’t worth more than her weight in firewood, at 
any ae and what’s more, I'll do what I can to help 
you 
“So will I!” burst spontaneously from the lips of 
NThen if youl bear a hand and hi 
y if you’ ra and pump her ont, 
TL go round to my vessel and get the foresail and 
an old jib, and have some of my men come and help 
vig her,” said Varney. 
e matter was casily arranged, and each went 
about his own.share of the business—Varney to get 
once more into the field of his privateering, and the 
fishermen to enjoy the satisfaction of seeing the 
Englishman bamboozled. 


hen night set in, it set in in earnest. There | 


was no moon, nor was there scarcely a star to relieve 
the darkness of the heavens. 

Quite a fresh breeze blew off from the land, offer- 
ing a rare temptation to any craft that might wish 
to pat to wea. 

e British brig evidently saw this, for.as the 
darknees began to contract the bounds of vision, she 
came nearer into the harbour, and hove-to. 

Perkins and his three companions were all ie 
pared for their mission, and at about nine o'clock 
they pulled on board the old sloop, secured the 
painter of their boat to the stern, and then hoisted 
their sails. 

The old craft was minus her bowsprit, but s stay 
from the mast-head to the stem answered very wel 
for the jib, eo that, take her all in all, she was in 
very good sailing trim, 

6 wind was from the westward, and as the old 
sails were opened to the breeze, Perkins slipped the 
moorings, and away started the dilapidated smack 

5: gainly p roporti made considerable 

[er un; proportions made considerable surg- 
ing and splashing in the water, and as she be; to 
round the point upon which stands the light-house, 
the commander of the brig discovered her. 

Perkins stood by the rail watching the English- 
man through a long night-glass, and just as the 
tloop’s head had poked round the point, he started 
back back, exclaiming— 

“ They see us, boys; there she flies away. Yea, 
she’s equared her da, and I believe she’s letting 
fall her courses. Btand by the boat.” 

As Perkins ceased speaking, he closed his glass 
and went aft. 

The English brig could now be plainly made out 
standing ly for them, and ere long the splash- 
ing of her bows could be heard. 

The sloop’s main-sheet was eased off toa good 
her helm was lashed in euch a manner that she coul 
not broach to, and then our four Yankee fishermen 
hauled their boat up under the larboard quarter, and 
let themselves down into it, 


The painter was quickly cast off, and as they had | 


not got far beyond the point, it was quite an easy 
matter to reach the shore, where they arrived in 
safety and unobserved by tho Englishman, who at 
that moment went Plonghing past in hot pursuit. 

Away flew the deserted sloop, and on went the 
doughty Englishman. 

In a few moments a bright gleam shot forth from 
the brig’s bows, a heavy report boomed over the 
waters, and atwenty-four-pound shot went afterthe 
fugitive. 

Another and another followed in quick succession, 
until at length, at the end of half-an-honr, her firing 
ceased, and, with a hearty good wish for the success 
of the chase, Perkins and his companions started 
back for the town. 

ig soon as Captain Varney saw the coast clear, 
he cast off his moorin.s, and made sui) to the 
southward and eastward, and by the time that 


the schooner that'll fit her, | 


On the game day the old sloop was cast ashore on 
Oape Ann, completely tiddled by the Englishman’s 
balls and, as old Perkins caught the first glimpse 
at her condition, he was heard to ex- 


“Wal, there’s one sloop gone that wasn’t worth 
her anchorage ; but I’ve got two good ones in the 
harbour, an’ Id let ’em both go, if they'll only do 
as sarvice as that one did.” 

ne more incident, and we have done. In three 
weeks from the night on which the successful ruse 
was played upon the English brig in Gloucester 
‘harbour, Captain Sam Varney carried into Salem 
! an English transport brig, loaded with ammunition 
‘and provisions, which had been destined for the 
British troops in Boston, but which eventually 
reached the camp of GENERAL GEORGE WasHINe- 
TOM: ° e e e 

Every one thanked the Antiquary for the amuse- 
ment he had given—except Tom Hawser. 

That worthy old salt could not in any way under- 
stand that it was possible for Eagieh sailors to be 
beaten or outwitted, and smoked ipe in silence. 

However, they all knew that this fit of the blues 
would soon wear off, and so it did before (after a 
very pleasant evening) the worthy President gave 
the signal to retire. 

(To be continued), 
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| MONMOUTH; 
OR, THE AXE AND THE CROWN. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE 


By the Author of “ Giugs EVBRGRESN,” “ FRED 
i FROLIC,” dc. 


| CHAPTER XXIX.—(oontinued.) 
| “In what sense do you invoke us ?” asked James, 


sternly, but without an attempt to move. “Is it as 
your king, or as your uncle ?”” 

“ By neither. I would invoke you by the memory 
of your martyred father, and by those sad eyes 
that look so pitifully on me.” 

And he pointed hastily to the picture of Charles I, 
on the wal facing the king. 

“By my father’s long and unbroken love for you, 
by his many acts of brotherly re; and friendship, 


by the love of your own children, and by the 
memory of former days.” 

And hiding his face in his hands, he bent low 
before the king's feet. 

“The whole tenor of your life has been a series of 
offences and pardons,” replied James, after watchin; 
with a sense of gloating pleasure the broken an 
seemingly pliant prisoner at his feet. 

For nearly twenty years Monmouth had been to 
James a source of perpetual irritation aud annoy- 
ance, the cause of his humiliation and shame, and 
the reason of the national obloquy he endured. 

Monmouth had ever stepped in between him and 
his brother's love. 

On Monmouth had been heaped the chief offices 
of dignity and profit. 

To the bastard Monmouth had been awarded the 

pular love and reverence that of right was due to 
Ein the presumptive heir to the throne. 

‘All these feelings, with the latter insult of his 

oclamation at Bridgewater, rose vividly to the 
Eines memory, and now that the honr of his enemy’s 
humilation had arrived, James was determined he 
should drain the cup of his shame to the dregs, 

“The Rye House Plot that embittered your 
father's last moments, owed to you its conception 
| and its foulest treason.” 

“No, a9 God is my  {ndee, no!” exclaimed Mon- 
mouth, looking up with sudden energy. “I knew 
nat of it till the very 
marder my father « 
never heard till Lorc 

“Tt may be a0,” rep) 
dulity. “If we could 
treason to the state, and 
could entertain a th 
guarantee for rf 
grace afford us?” 

“My solemn oath neve 
cried Monmouth, with I 
to hold converse by sp t with those who 
deem themselves my iriends, aga to stake my head 
as the forfeit of my broken truth,” 

“Our conference, your grace, had better cease 





















Ni in 










here,” James eaid, with o wave of the hand, as 
dismissing the subject. at where is but one i 

y which we could be satisfied of your sincerity, 
be induced to think of pardon.” 

“One condition, your majesty, and—” 
Monmouth. 

ar aly one !” added the king, with stern a 

“ it me, your majesty, and I will sweer 
tet fall Sed authentic list, in 

at and authentic list, in your own 
all your secret friends, of those noblemen rae 
have joined your standard had our troops miscarried! 
a ed ti 

‘ive upthe names of my mi 
replied Monmouth, as if half Xo the words he 
had heard. song 

“Your answer ?” 

“ Eternal infamy! Never !” 

And with a bound Monmouth sprang to his feet, 
and with flashing eyes and crimson faos, defiantly 
confronted the king. 

“Purchase life by dastardly dishonour! No; le 
the axe fall! Rather a thousand deaths than such s 


t 

“Te thie your answer to our unparalled 
oeineeal Jed base ther ! Unworthy 

“Unparallel ness, rather! Uni issue 
of your illustrious father, to think own blood 
could ever stoop to 20 vile an act of cowardly tre- 
chery !” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Had I a weapon in this hand, by the all jade 
Heaven, I'd ay the Roman before your for 
having degra myself by aaking a favour from © 
unworthy a king.” 

And folding his arms on his breast, Monmouth 
turned in contempt from the seated monarch. 

“Sir Thomas Dyott ?” cried James, as that officer 
instantly entered the room. “ Remove the prisoner, 
and having made over your to the custody 
of the Lieutenant of the Tower, wait our pleasure st 
Whitehall.” 

Without another look, o gostare, or a word, 
Duke of Monmouth with folded arms took his 
among the yeomen of the guard, and strode 
haughty step out of the royal closet. 


ie 





CHAPTER XXX. 


THE TOWER, THE SCAFFOLD AND THE AIR 
CONCLUSION, 
‘Tue great bell of St. Paul's had just strack twelre, 
on the night of the same day as the events of ow 
last chapter, as an officer and two mounted troopers 
halted at the western gate of the Tower. 

The glitter of a bayonet was here and there sees 
on the ancient walls, while the sentries with met 
sured tread paced in front of the frowniny 

While the officer diamounted and toand 
fro, the roll of a distant dram was heard issuing 
from the gloomy arches and narrow lanes of the 
silent fortress. 

Presently the measured tread'of armed men wis 
heard, and then, at the word of command, the hesry 
draw-bridge fell with a lumbering sound, waking * 
thousand echoes through the sleeping city. tm 

“Who goes there ?” cried an unseen voice 


th ison. 
« Bespatahes from the king,” replied the offer, 


in answer. 

The Lieutenant of the Tower, Btr Béward Days 
preceded by warders with torches and followed ‘So 
& company of infantry, instantly sdvanced to the 
middle of the bridge, where they 
officer advancing addressed the lieutenant. os: 

‘After a few briefly whispered words, the he 



















senger presented a sealed packet, and sal 
cae 
his escort, west 

With the eame formality the troops wero heel 
round, the ponderous bridge was raised in i 
and in a few minutes the silence of midnight! 
over the grim fortress. 

Halfan honr later, the lientensnt and toro wardens 
stood before ar Aranpel Tower, and passing 
sentinels, ascended the narrow stairs. 

Opening a low-arched doorway, they entered * 
am , plainly-furniah ed room with two deep-tet 
grated windows. a 

Without bestowing a look on the surroundine 
articles, the Meutenant proceeded to an inner aor 
and after Knocking twice yaa receiving 8! 
reply, raised the latch and entered. 

‘The apartment was very small, and Las fa 

re deserved the name: . 
y to disturb your gran” wt 
t, kindly, as, after watching the fon the 

yer for some seconds, he laid his haa 
that lay across his head, how 

“Bh! What! ab, leutenanti Des ; 
soundly I must have slept,” exclaimed 
rousing and lesning on his arm. 
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“T knocked, but yon did not hear me,” replied the 
yatenant, then, pausing an instant, added with 
witation, ‘I was grieved to wake your grace, bat 
a message, your grace, from St. James's.” 

“It was very unkind of the king to wake me out 
such a beautiful aleep, Oh, such a delightful— 
it lieutenant——” 

“What, your grace ?” 

“I willnot-cenaure the king, lest you should think 
reproaolayou, and neither my blissful sleep, or the 
ippy dream that attended it would compensate me 
giving you pain.” 
And Mommouth looked with a friendly smile at 
ia gaoler. 


“Oh, your grace, nothing bat my duty——” 
“Give me your "hand, ir Edward ” ‘cried _Mon- 
‘uth, interrupting the . You and I have 
vught together,” he continued, grasping the prof- 
wed hand, “at Bothwell Bridge, and then in the 
ow Countries, against the French.” 

“Yes, your grace, I have had the honour of 
ailing a pike under your command, in more than 
ne stricken field.” 

And the lieutenant’s eyes sparkled at the recol- 
section of his military days. 

“The pleasure was as much mine as yours, Sir 
‘dward, for it is ever an honour to fight by the side 
4a brave man.” 

“Oh, your - 

“l see, Drayton,” continued the duke, “the nature 
withe king’s message by the letter in your hand. 
ime te speak, as you area soldier. When isit 
0 

And the prisoner glanced at the broad seal on the 
folded warrant. 

“Oh, your grace, it wounds me to the soul; the 
time is 80 short.” 

“When has his majesty fixed ?” 

“This day at twelve o'clock.” 

“So much the better. What is the hour now, 
Sir Egward 7” 

“Near on the stroke of one.” 

“What is the day of the month?” 
“This is the fifteenth of July.” 
Monmouth gave a alight start, as he repeated, 


half load— 
“The / _A child might have read the 


Tddle right, but I—ah, well, ’tis idle now to 
murmur.” 


“What riddle, your grace e 
_ “Only a dream, Sir ward; a mere foreshadow- 
ing of the soul, which time has verified.” 

en in a changed tone, he added— 

“Will you give orders forthe warders tolight my 
candles and bring me paper and pens ? I must write 
to my wife.” 

And Monmouth sighed heavily as the thought of 
a too long neglected duchess recurred to his 

emory, 

“Your wishes shall be immediately attended 
to,” replied the lieutenant, “Have you any other 
Tequest to make ?”” 

“No, old comrade, I think not.” 

“If 00, pray ” 

“Let me havea flask of Moselle, or Rhenish, with 
rusks.” 


afew 
rtainly, your 3 anything else ?” 
than you. You will find me ready, 


Nothin, 
Sir Edward, at the proper time ; I shall not have to 
touble you long, old friend, and that’s a satis- 
faction”? 

_ Don't speak your grace, or I shall be unequal 
for my duty.” ot 3 

“Well, well, farewell for the present ; now I will 
getup and despatch my writing.” 

When left alone the duke rose, and while he per- 
formed his early toilet, he muttered reproachfully— 

‘Poor Jessie ! poor Jessie! I have neglected you 
‘© long, that I am almost ashamed to write, though 
. only to say farewell, and ask forgiveness. 

Cor girl! she will grieve for me,and more, too—far 
more—than I deserve.” 

with this reflection he entered the outer room, 

and commenced the task he had assigned himself. 
In this and the occupations which his situation 
enanded, the duke passed the remaining hours of 
the night and morning, and when the rattle of the 
‘im told of the mustering of the troops for the 
ma Propetelons; Monmouth was found calm and 


‘ 
“ 


ai ‘as your any request tomake, compatible 

t dh i my duty, that I can comply with?” asked Sir 

aay Drayton, as he entered the prisoner's 
amber for the last time. 

repiglly to see this letter forwarded to Scotland,” 

tees the duke, giving him the letter he had 

athe to his wife ; “and to distribute the contents 

: The Purse among the warders.” 

here lieutenant took possession of the articles 

ta “red, and then preceded the duke down the 
TO stairs into the court. 

the te Procession was formed in the quadrangle of 

ep, and consisted of a body of warders with 





their swords and halberds, the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, and after him the heademan, carrying the 
axe with its edge towards the prisoner, 

The Duke of Monmouth, having the Dean of St. 
Panl’s and the chaplain of the Tower, one on either 
hand, came a few steps behind the executioner, 
while two halberdiers flanked them on the right and 


Another body of warders, in close order, brought 
up the rear, while two musicians, one with a muffled 
drum and the other with a draped trumpet, closed 

procession. 

As they alowly moved along the and 
gloomy lanes of the venerable fortress, the trumpet 
from time to time out a long, low, wailing 
note of woe, to which, at intervals, the muffled drum 
responded. in mournful cadence, « 

‘n this manner, the solemn dirge accompanying 
the duke continued to the foot of the scaffold. 

Monmouth conld not avoid noticing, with a smile, 
the extraordinary precautions taken to avoid any 
attempt at a rescue om the part of the people. 

The whole way from the quadrangle to Tower 
Hill was closed in with a double line of musketeers, 
while a squadron of horse and a regiment of foot 
from Hounslow had been marched in, to keep the 
scaffold free from the crowd. 

Though it was generally known that Monmouth 
lay under sentence of death in the Tower, few people 
believed that his life was seriously in danger, 
the people arguing that if James had the temerity 
to execute the favourite of the nation, he could 
never have the inhumanity to put to death his own 
nephew, the beloved son of his dead brother. 

Accordingly, when the first authentic rumour 
reached the city, the inhabitants were thrown into 
a state of wild confusion. 

Shops were closed, business suspended, and the 
etzens rushed in thoueands to Tower Bil. a 

very inch of ground not occupied by the military 
was quickly covered by the crowd. ” 

Houses were broken open and the excited people 
took possession of each room and window, while 
every roof, up to the chimney-top, swarmed with 
eager multitudes. 

On the masts and spars of the shipping between 
Billingsgate and the Bridge men TTnstored like 
eB. 


All this time a silence almost awful—considering 
the multitude of human beings present—fell on the 
scene with unnatural stillness. 

As the executioner mounted the scaffold, and 
rested his heavy axe on the block, every hat in that 
vast crowd was removed, and the immense con- 
course, to a man, was bare-headed. 

The clergymen and the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, with their officers, next ascended, and 
then there was a minute’s pause. 

Expectation and grief was wound up to the 
stretch of endurance, when, with a light step and a 
pale but cheerful face, the princely form of Mon- 
mouth mounted the scaffold. 

The moment the duke made his appearance, a low 
sighing marmor, like a half-articulated groan, broke 
as it were, in concert from the vast throng, as the 
utterance of one man. 

This solemn expression of grief was succeeded by 
& profound silence. 

A silence so complete, that, with the exception of 
aen rt ora stamp from some restless charger, the 
very insects buzzing in the summer noon might have 
been heard. 

“Tt is nothing, lieutenant,” observed the duke to 
Sir Edward, who had followed him up the steps and 
hastened to his side, as his prisoner gave an involun- 
tary start as that mournful cadence fell on his ear, 
“Tt was merely the memory of a dream which 
that sound of the people brought to my mind,” he 
continued, with unmoved serenity. 

Then going up to the motionless executioner, he 


sald— 

“You have been the headsman for a long time, I 
believe ?” 

The man gave a start, and, removing hisaxe from 
the block, replied, with some trepidation— 

“Twenty years, your grace.” 

Then, falling on his knee, according tothe custom 
in all such cases, implored the prisoner’s pardon for 
the murder he was about to commit. 

“May God as freely pardon you asI do,” replied 
Monmouth, as the executioner rose. “ Your experi- 
ence should have made you expert ; I hope you will 
put me out of life and suffering quickly.” 

The man was evidently affected in some way by 
this remark, and fearing to trust his voice, merely 
bowed his head. 

“Need I remove my doublet ?” 

“No, your grace.” 

“Here, my friend, strike swift and sure’; this is 
for your pains.” 

And putting a purse of gold in the man’s hand, 
Monmouth walked to the side of the block, knelt 


down, and, pulling his long hair aside, turned his 
head, and added— 

“Do not repeat the mistake you made with Lord 
Russell, and strike twice.” 

Then, laying his neck in the notch, awaited the 
stroke of death. 

The executioner raised the heavy axe above his 
head, and brought down the flashing steel with fear- 
ful impetus. 

But rendered nervous [by the duke’s admonition, 
the blade swerved ane and, half burying itself in 
the block, only infli @ wound on the prisoner’s 
neck, 


Monmouth gently raised his bead, and, looking 
reproachfully at the man, again laid his neck in the 


grove. 

Swift as thought, down came the axe again ; again 
was it raised, and a third time, with a dull sound 
descended ; but still the head was unsevered, and 
the wretched Monmouth lived, 

At each fall of the fatal axe, the same sighng 
groan, but deeper and louder, burst from the 
spectators. | 

Terrified the ominous sounds that began to 
burst from the ple, and perfectly unnerved b: 
his failures, the headsman threw down his are, and, 
amidst a perfect storm of groans and hisses, ran 
round the scaffold in his efforts to-eacape. 

“Complete your task, or I'll send a bullet through 
your brain !” exclaimed one of the sheriffs, placing 
a pistol at his head, 

iad with terror, the executioner burst away from 
the city official and made for the steps of the scaf- 


fold. 
“ Beturn to your duty or I will run my sword to 
”” cried the lieutenant, as he 


the hilt in your body ! 

blocked up the way. 

a wih a ponres p the man toes the maak frome 
is face, and roughly wit 

sleeve, seized an axe, onl vet two m0 more strokes, 

severed the head from the trunk. 

“This is the head of a traitor! God save the 
king!” shouted the executioner, in a cracked dis- 
cordant voice, as he raised the bleeding trophy. 

No man cried Amen to the royal benediction, but. 
a@universal groan rose from earth to air, and was 
echoed back from shore to ahore of the broad river. 


Thus, in the prime of life, universally mourned 
by the people, perished James Scott, Duke of Mon- 
mou 

Though his execution had been and 


there were thousands of the lower orders who re- 
fused to believe in his death. 

Another prisoner, who, it was asserted bore a 
strong resemblance to the duke, had been made to 


assume his di and was executed on Tower Hill 
in the place of Monmouth, who had been allowed to 
escape. 


This idea was so strongly credited by his more 
humble partisans, that for several years after his 
death they fondly believed in his return to England, 
and to the last entertained endearing recollections 
of his memory. 

‘Two years and a half later, when King James had 
to fly from his insulted subjects, and the nation 
tendered the crown to his son-in-law, William of 
Orange, many of Monmouth’s friends, who had fled 
to Holland after Sedgemoor, returned to England 
with him. 

Among these, none were more esteemed by the 
new sovereign than Sir Arthur Kingsley and his 

it nephew. 

The old baronet was restored to his estates and 
fortune, and one of William’s first acts of cot 
was to honour, by the ce of himself and his 
queen, the nuptials of Arthur Kingsley with hia 
beautiful cousin Alice, 

Sir Edward Stanley was one of the earliest guests 
when the family returned to the Grange, where the 


marriage of Norman, the worthy gamekee with 
the pretty Maud, fully rewarded. both for their long 
tried | service and fidelity. 
FINIS. 
—— 


Povgrry humbles pride. A man when he is 
short, can hardly carry a high head. 

“Wuart is it that sticketh closer than a brother ?” 
said a Bunday-ecioel teacher fescue of his ines 
“ A postage-stamp, by gum!” said the incorrigible. 

APRUDE fellow ‘once told Mr. Barnum he had 
ing that wasn’t a barefaced 
have,” said Barnum; “the 

Faced.” 


never exhibited an: 
humbug. “Yes, 
bearded lady wasn't . 

“T am going to write a book on popular igno- 
rance,” said a conceited young man to Brown. “I 
know of no one,” said the latter, “more competent 
to prepare such a work.” 

A MEpicaL gentleman wrote a letter, in 1832, 
to Sir Henry Halford, on cholera, in which he took 
to himeelf the credit of being “the first to dis- 
cover the disease, and communicate it to the 
public.” 
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Crackers for the Ingenious, 


—_>-—. 


®,® ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY 
must de accompanied 
chorade 


Ho Pussle will be unless the Solutions are propert 
worked out. embered Choranee * particular must how. 
FULL answers sent with Rem. i . 


‘This pains my side. 
I never visit od a Siamese twin show yet, 


‘The earthq rove Nice asunder. 

‘He sayz that he can a damsel spy. 

‘They set up a wooden mask to shoot at. 

I never met any maa at all. 

Are there any more apples? hes 


n. 
BURIED TOWNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





18, 1, 12 is a girl's 
3 my 10, 2, 14, ent for fishing ; my 4, 5, 
‘9, 3 isan adverb; my 11, 9, 12, 5 isa Jewish name; my 11, 
14, 7,9 is a very gentle animal ; my 12, 2,10, 4,6 fa a part 
0 ; my 8, 12, 4, 4, 1,9 fe an noonnter ; 
3, 2 6,10, character; my 5, 6, 
8, 9,10 "a harbour on the ass const ; and my whole is & 


‘W. D. SHARP. 


8,9, 12, 10 isan animal; my 12, 
2; my is an implem 


8: 
5 
§ 

oa 

5 


9. A favourite flower. 
will give the name of one of 


0. H. Hamaior. 
letters, 
wage animal; my 9, 2, 4, 19,18 is a 
Ne a body; my 1, 14, 15,9 is 
3, 2, 3 is an animal; my 5, 16, 1] is a percel ; 
ition ; and my Whole isa batile- 


Wit HENRY MUNRO ByaNs. 
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3 


one 
awa an eraton pore, aad Thee eat Both, 

who was an ir, en er, boxer, fencer, 

gladiator, and soldier, in the time of Elizabeth.” 

E. W. PEERMUND. 


E 


vit. 
Part of a whip; a mountain in Asiatic Turkey; a sea- 
man ; @ book or section of a poem; a man's name; tho 


dog star; a large water-fowl ; a country of Asia cartailed ; 
@ boat-race town in Morayshire; a bridge over the 
‘Thames ; s capital town of Scotland ; a country in Africa; 
@ money chest ; to obstruct ; a riddle ; to seize hastily. The 
initials read downwards will give the name of a celebrated 
Rovel, and the finals read upwards will name the author, 
&. W. PEKRMUND. 


1x. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

A consonant ; « liquor ; to long for ; a town in Scotland; 
aknave;a it; ® consenant. The centrals will give 
Che name of a handsome city.of Sootland. 

&. W. PEZRMUND. 


x 
SQUARE WORDS. 
& Boman Catholic chief ¢ an ellipsis; a useful article to 
Carry water; a Woman's name. 
P. LarpMan, 





xt. 
An animal ; quiet ; reptiles ; peace. 
P. Larpaay, 








‘when I saw you last weck at dear old Felton. 


is} all he can to get you into the works, but, as 
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The Boys of England Letter Writer. 


No. 5.—From John Andrews to William 
er, 
Newcastle, 1863. 
Drak Biuty,—I have done as I promised 


I spoke to my uncle now, and he says he'll do 


trade is not over brisk just now, he says you 
muét not be disappointed if you may have to 
wait a good bit. 

Besides, as you may very easily understand, 
the workmen have the first claim in behalf of 
their own sons. If uncle had had a son of his 
own he says he would have had a good deal of 
difficulty in getting me in. And business was 
much better then than it is now. 

However, I have no doubt we'll succeed, so 
don’t despair. 

T'll tell you an idea that occurs tome. Of 
course you know that Jim is coming here next 
month to marry Kate Fairbairn. 

Doeverything in your power to get your father 
to let you accompany him. Of course, any friend 
of mine will be welcome here. Of course, in all 
the bustle of a wedding, and with their own rela- 
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tions here, I could not think of asking them tol The Most Splendid Book of (Sum 


offer you a bed, not even a share of mine, which 
is already bespoke, bat I would get a clean, 
respectable lodging for you, and if you happen 
to be short of cash, I've got a pound or two at 
my back which are quite at your service. 

If you were here on the gpot, in many pos- 
sible ways the object might be achieved better 
than if you were not. I think I could manage 
to let Mr. —— have a glimpse at you, and give 
him a hint that you had a strong desire to follow 
the example of a certain apprentice of his. 

You know Iam not one to be beaten when I 
take a thing in hand, especially for a friend, and 
still more especially fora friend with a sister 
like Miss Mary Sanger. 

I dare say ‘you have guessed this secret, al- 
though I never mentioned it to a human soul 
before. Billy, my dear boy, I would give the 
world to make you my brother-in-law, and, for 


your sister's sake, as the Scotch song says— 


“T could lay me down and die.” 

I take the liberty of enclosing to her one or 
two views of Newcastle and the neighbourhood. 

Call, like a good fellow, as often as you can, 
and gossip with my mother. You're exactly the 
age that I was when I left, and I could see when 
I was at home that you reminded her of me, 
and that her heart yearned to you. 

Yours affectionately, 


William Sanger. JOHN ANDREWS, 
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“THE BOYS LIFTED UP THE WOUNDED MAN,” 


AT SCHOOL: 
OB, OUR ENGLISH BOYS IN FRANCE, 
By the Author of “ MisER’s Son,” “ RIVAL CRUSOES,” &c., &c. 


—— 


OHAPTER VILI.—(continued.) “The usher is fast asleep, I can hear him 

“Oh, what a little bit,” said the voice of one| snoring,” replied the boy. 
of the younger English boys; “you gave me} “I don’t mind him at all. He always goes to 
twice as much last night.” sleep,” said Sam, “It’s that Brisse I’m afraid 
“Take a bit more, but don’t leave any crumbs|of. Iam certain it was he split upon Frank, 
about ; and be careful not to speak too loud.” |and the spy confiscated, He and the master 
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“T don't know anything about ip matier, fs 














of the play-ground, who aslee| onder, are 
wonderfully thick.” “er e "4 , replied the juvenile, PH 





“Yes; and that’s how firewar! ‘s intende dare. you ou may 
for his pocket were fi for yuh sour wp jo did with yor 
punished.” heb : day? i 

“ TInnocently,” x ew exo 


played the trick, ets sagainst its 
La Ag PER aoe 
i, an a) i. 
like Sea Teer | Selb eho 


At this a t noise close, at hand |aw ysetage aoa i 
ae SE cs a tm age | 

to creep 4 |X roar’ of laughter succceded—this demon- 
ie 


spe i furious,| stratio: the part of the yeungster, whose}eviden 
ay ait nasty ea Sores to ddanate his contempt, were not very ) say tt 
polite, 


toa 
chee sid vat + og Brisse tumied round in a tastes for 
lon. 
He Wwas,60 lost to’ Feflection that a 


bounded, and he vowed to be |knsh/atithe little fellow, bat ‘the olden “I, sir! but what will ™ 


A ay that he could, ¢ nd informed him that if he Yyanted, « Sir,” said the master, with-an 
iis vengeance was of aif exttemelypetty ating he could-have it # Saterday. gravity, = when/one does rij Hel 
* Within smile of scorn he turned away. sequence what evil dispo: 
dgnouneet-every violation of the ordinary | His revenge abe to discover” thi Your own 


§ terfous plot h ‘the ‘money ‘was 8 put solation. None bui 
'e watched Samtand one or two others one | requisition, ~pashamed 
day out, and haying discovered that they were| He determined to feign having lost allinterest | Leon Brisse coloured. 
eguilty of the common crime of pure | in the matter. The master bade him sit ad sot age 
+ materials for a clandestine supper of a sat But ag soon as evening came, he wandered | a bell, gave some orders in a tone of voice. 
(called cervelas) and rolls, he denounced them at seem tgumala oer where many were allowed| In‘a few minutes one of the: entered, 
the gate. aa }to a tolerable late hour, and listened |@ a young man, not particularly to Leon 
They were searched. i a,” while the others spoke, 
The obnoxious: articles sagan then ice was rewarded. wet 7.7%. master repeated all bea Be young spy 


















and confiscated by the drill- it, ‘inate ‘phrases fell tipon his ears,. had told him. 
he was called, who placed «whole upon a} {*Weshall have to g it in im ‘the night,” 
table in his lodge; ith a which plainly | said one of the conspirators. 
indicated how the highly- meat and deli-| It is time that we should be avenged,” 
cious rolls ewouli add the. _ of his |} answered another, in a tragic tone. 
" “T've already squared ”"—who it was he did 
not eatch—“ with a bran new dollar as slick and. . tl 
sect tien mahogany bureau,” said Sol. ; by men—armed/with sti ticks, ‘ 
A who, after, all, is to give the signal?”| So, sir, there isaco Lise 
one ofthe elder French boys, is one of the guilty p 
|. “Zavill do that, like a a ee 
patch, my piccanin my,” rep lied “But, |manner, “! alarn 
epaione ae do, don’t let any of the Tabata Y “No; this is the informer,” 
l were lost.” 


suspec' Si with a scornful smile, 
“TI have been luck Pto smuggle in dy looked at. him vi 






































dark lantern,” ad Fran swith a terrible 


Bn of the Freneh bo; ity. 
Se rhein a malignity of the tales ee guess:tHat’s spry,”said Sol, “ for the roo! 
Teapaiecanan realy spoken of | is almi, dark," 4 
orthe Little Spy. 
pact wont ae 


i a plan was hit) 
coat dae ery peal "kind, and men er 


re of pl 
Brisse ‘te aoe light, ent eee 


the others to tarn the tables on the under 
ushers and :masters, by whom the simpler 
punishments were inflicted. 





Raper gh “é Lost 
conspiracy. Sarely:the boys: have notsubseribed|_“ Follow, 
CHAPTER TX. their money to blow house! ‘Can itjbe a his eyes ; and, 
THE CONSPIRACY AND THE RESULT. ‘barrel eral ob wrernaercae ie to-go ato en Ba? of 
APTER considerabledliseussion, which took place,At all events, ee 


on ont days, the-whole.affair was given into the! vietimief 
hands of Sol, of Frank, and a French boy nameth genes 
Ernest Tee the most solemn vows of! blow, by: 
secresy been taken, revealing,s0 
a. were carrera ushers. 
im wai 6 y gave into Sol's hands} Si 

all Mero Loe Mis could spare. wi 

one of som 0 of the collego—as | rewards, 
schodlgjare meatlyaillcalled in France—he was | Heaven knows what. 
allowed to,go ont oftener:than the others, and But only the head-master wittdiiteho) Shene. “ You see; isiay?-eri 
e oe out-alone, He would certainly win ‘his favour,and lead hands together with 
This enabled ‘him to ‘make ithe preparations | him on te fortane, “But after alls 
whieh were neeessary to the carrying out oftheir | Nowthe master-of the ‘selogl was @ just and| 
plar Mono too well accustomed to boys to | 

y of, 


















tricd out 









without interruption, 
but what motive have] 





jnal that 5 














hate Maitre Brocard who overlooks our 
1. He has punished all the conspira- 


mystery about 








\pl 
t twice during the | to 





1 scarcely believe that, to be avenged 
y culpable attempt is‘affoat. Still, 
to be cautious, I will at oncesend 





g on 0 
wd no longer refrain from jit is m 















secking ym the depths of so great a|for an and take serious measures 
mystery. to hav rs arrested. Above all, we Sol advanced without hesiti 
He questioned oy 12 youngest boys, must capture this infernal machine, which the | ing away some planks, crease 
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On it was this inscription— 


They had leave until twelve o'clock. 


“To our héadamaster, on hfs birthday, this} Sol had ‘perigrinated’ with a guardian of his 


clock is presented by his scholars.” 

An Homaric roar of laughter followed. 

The professor was visibly affected. But the 
adjutant, grumbled at the water. 

« And how could the flowers be kept cool until 
to-morrow ?” grinned Sol. 

“My good boys,” said the master, “I shall 
certainly thank you cordially to-morrow. But 
why all this unnccessary mystery t” 

“To Leon Brig. Every hour in-the 
day his amusement and occu is to. tell 
tales of all his fellow scholars. He has had 
every one in the form punished for trifling 
offences, and now he thought to have. us ex- 
pelled.” 

Leon Brisse, wet and uncomfortable, had 
stunk away. 

ean soon as he was out of sight, the master 

gently reprored them for their practical joke, 
le the master receive no more reports 
ried Leon. 

They were further reliored from sehool for the 
day, gnd allowed to celebrate their victory in 
the playground. 

Leon Brisse was defeated, but his hatred 
against Frank and Sol was only increased, 





CHAPTER X. 
THE PRINCESS'S BALL. 
A YEW days after the elaboration of this 
memorable conspiracy which was not forgotten 
at M College for some years, Sol and 
Frank were invited out to a grand ball at the 
house of the princeas. 

It was to be a splendid affair, and, against all 
French custom, several young people were to be 
present on this occasion. 

Frank and Sol were not much of dancers, but 
they were thankful for the honour, and proposed 
to enjoy themselves very much. 

Frank liked the society of Alice, while Sol 
“ex " there would be something better for 
supper than»pofk and beans. 

There deoldedly was, but it was doomed that 
neither of them should enjoy anything of the 
kind that night. 

Aboat an hour after the rooms had become 
crowded, Wratyr, ‘who-was in conversation with 
Alice, happened to look up. 

Not twenty feet "com ‘hin in conversation 
wit! hostess, was Rupert Volart. 
ravere coming slowly towards him. 

se me,” said Frank. “I will explain 
another time.” 

And, without a word more, he glided behind 
some of the company, and was lost to view in 
the crowd. 

Keeping 
bette tro 
both the 





his eyes about him, he, after some 

le, discovered Sol/at a buffet, enjoying 

good things provided and the society 
of good things. 

Frank as he came near, and then 

he moved away. 

“ What's.up, Blue Blazes? I guess you look 
kinder scared.” 

“T wish to Icave here at once. I will explain 
when we are outside.” 

“Gerumy ! and what about supper? Peeped 
in— first chop.” 

«We'lljhave supper elsewhere ; better, perhaps, 
than here,” replied Frank. 

The other made no further resistance, and 
soon the boys, having procured their hats and 
cloaks—for cloaks were then fashionable—went 
out. into the street. 

Frank was grave and silent for a few minutes, 
after which, spying one of those gay sapper- 
luonses which everywhere abound in Paris, he 
cntered, and asked for a private room. 

This wa‘ at once provided, and supper being 
ordered, they were left alone. 

Frank then told him his whole story, and his 
reasons for fearing the Black Doctor. 





The American youth listened with deep atten-. 


tion, and allowed that he had every reason. to 
avoid this person, and suggested writing to the 
princess to explain their abrupt departure. 

Frank agreed, the subject was changed, and 
88 Soon as supper was over, went out to take a 
night stroll over that strange old city which 
exists no more, 


about almost avery quarter, but to Frank it. was 
new and deeply interesting. 

They reached one of the narrow strects lead- 
ing to Notre Dame without seeing many people 
about. 

The citizens were at home or in their cafés. 

Suddenly a man brushed passed them rapidly | 
making for the nearest bridge. 

Something i in his manner startled and alarmed 
them. 

His movements were so singularly abrupt that 
he unavoidably attracted attention. 
Having nothing else to do the 
watched him from the opposite side of the way. 

They then became aware that another man 
was watching him, following stealthily behind, 
but keeping very close to him. 


turned, and 


that he noted nothing, A 
Presently the strect became narrower yand 


The first: man was so absorbed by his thoughts’ | 


darker, and the first person, the man in advange, jen 


slackened his speed. , 1 

The other hastened forward. 

Both Sol and Frank shrieked aloud, for they’ 
saw something gleam in his hand, which they 
knew to be a knife. 

Too late; it descended swiftly, and the man 
{ell prone on his face. 


“A Cassassin/” shouted 8ol, while Frank |. 


darted forward. 

The murderer was stooping over the body, 
trying to rifle it, but struck with a sudden panic, 
he fled. 

In a moment more the boys were lifting up 
the wounded man. 

He gazed wildly around, 

“Who did the base and cowardly deed?” he 
cried, in excellent English. 

They described the man. 


entered with his hat drawn over his eyes, his 

cloak cast over his shoulders, and hoarsely asked 

for wine. 

ss The $wo boys shivered, but knew not what to 
0. 


They were in a strange place, not of very good 
repute they feared, and there before them stood 
the murderer of the Englishman, they fully 
believed. 

Another moment and they were certain. 

“ Well, Antoine, what luck to night?” said the 
fat wine merchant, 

“My usual luck—nothing,” he said, Sepwipe 
down some coppers. 

The boys rose and passed out. 

** Tonnerre /” said the man, and was dbout to 
follow, when the sound of advancing footsteps 
checked him, and before the people had DAD, 
they were out of gight. . 

‘é must follow them to the Rue Basse, 


2 Site 
: ’ CHAPTER. I. 
SHA GAMBEER'S BON. | a 
.PaRys at the time of which we spéak~arig the” 
tinte i¢.but a few years ago—was not the splendid 
and beantiful city it.is now.’ 
Tt was possible in'many placés to slinke Hands 
from opposite windows, 
No pavement. 7 i 
A gutter in the middle of the street. ag 
The Rue Basse was, perhaps, one of the worst 
specimens of this‘sort of means of communica- 
tion on she northern ‘banks of the Seine. ~~ 
the two youthe reached it, they. ‘hesi- 
tated to explore its intricacies. 
It was spl as night, except fora lamp Which 
was suspended from a rope, and the'‘dismal wick 








of which gave out a dim red light. 
At length, however, after seme ‘hesitation, 
they made-thair way to the nattiber indicated-to 


“Yes—yes—I should have expected it. An-}them by-thedying man. .- ‘ 


toine—you are English gentlemen I can see.” 


The number was visible in large figures‘on 


“Well, I’m American,” said Sol, “old chunk, | the’ side of the duor. 


but my friend is a Britisher—gentlemen both.” 


“Quick, take a roll of notes from my breast-;} 


coat. They are all my son has, poor boy. Quick, 
quick—I shall be robbed, if you don’t. Thanks, 
—now quick, quick! My name—Captain Mil- 
ford, Rue Basse, 31.” 

Sol scrawled the address, 

“My boy is there alone. Do something for 
him, what you like. He is not bright—put him’ 
to a good school—and—and let him never be 
what his father has been—a gambler.” 

What could they do but promise? 

“Ah, here comes the patrol. Say nothing of, 
the money, and shun the dice-box and the green 
table.” 

The police advanced slowly, until Sol gave a 
ery of au secours, and then they came up and 
surrounded the whole party. 

“Tam dying,” said the man, faintly. “I had 
just left the Rue Petitjean—you know—when 
one there, a fellow named Antoine, with whom 
I had quarrelled, followed me out, and before 
these two brave young gentleman could interfere, 


stabbed me.in the back.” 


“Why,” cried the chief, “you are the brave 
garcons who helped to capture the Chouette.” 

They nodded, but earnestly requested that 
they would sce to the wounded man. 

But the man gave a convulsive shudder, and 
all was over. The unfortunate man was a 
corpse, 

The police now declared they must take him 
to the Morgue. 

As their addresses were known, they were 
allowed to depart. 

When they were once more alone, they looked 
at one another in am-zement. 

“Well, Knock me into’ a greasé” pot! we're 
bound to know—Paris, a fact,” cried 
Sol. 

“But what is to be done now?” 

“Go, sce the boy. I am curious, too, about’ 
the money. Don't pull it out in the street 
thongh, or we'll get into a.’bominable snarl. 
We can goin yonder and have a cup of. coffee.” 

Frank nodded, and while the order was being 
executed, rapidly counted the notes. 

“ Fiee thousand franvs,” (&200) he muttered, 
and hastily ocncealed them, 

It was fortunate, for at that moment a man 


This was open to all comers," ° 

Peering .in they sawe . room cosarphea by a 
cobbler, who, however, was now simply occupied 
in smoking an ed Pipe, while reading ‘ati old 


greasy paper. 

“What is it?” howd. 

“This is the residence of Monsieur Milford,” 
said Sol, in his plain and simple French. 

“Second finar front. . Rather not at home, 
boy is waiting,” sulkily answered the concierge, 


4a8 the Qerebus ef e French honse is called. 


“T will give you @ franc to light us up” | con- 
tinned Sol. 
“Cen't leave my lodge. ‘Here -is a cande,” 


jhe anawered, holding out-hia hand. 


Sol took the candi, giving him the money, 
aad the two. boys went upwards. 
It was a horrid, slimy, greasy place, the walls 


| running avith water.and filth, . 


The landing epposite the door-was hideous to 
behold ; but without pausing to make any other 
obeerw ation s,- the, boys tek oid_of the bare’s 
paw which served as-a bell hjwiie, and an 
anewering oracked tinkle wag at-onco ‘heard. - 

Eagerly the door was.opened by a weird-look- 
ing boy, who started back on-seeing strangers. 

He would haye. retreated, but they prevented 
him by-pressing against the door. 

“Don't be frightencd,” said Frank, gently, 
“we are friends,” and entering, hc closed the 
door. 

To describe the room were not It, pre- 
sented all the usual features of a low lodging- 
house apartment. A truckle bed, dingy sheets 
and counterpane, two straw: bottom chairs, a 
Tong candle burning in a bottle, of which a’ pile 
of empty ones proclaimed the favourite habits of 
the owner. 

The boy was tall, thin, with’ cluthes which 
never had fitted him, but out of ‘which he had 
long since grown; his eyes were unnatarally 
large, ‘the top ‘of his head very much wider 
than it should be, his mouth‘awry, but still there 
was a something inexpressibly, good in his whole 
bearing, 

“Have you seen my papa?” he said in an 
anxious tone, with a strange gleam in his great 
eyes. 

‘We have; and we come from him to take 














you away,” replied Frank. 
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“ But I want my pa,” continued the boy, who | Frank ; “we will fight if necessary ; but flight 
was taller than ther of them, “and I’m so cot A . . 7 Fe Ss CENES 
hungry.’ at's it,” said Sol. “ Now, I say, old 
«Game with us,” said Frank, “and we'll find | hoss, go ahead, for I feel dratted mad, like torn ECOTTISH HISTORY, 


you something to eat.” 

“TI musn’t go ont,” whispered the boy, pointing 
to the wall which separated the two rooms, “he 
beats me.” = 

“Well, I reckon he won't beat you in our 
company, my bantum," laughed Sol. “Kim up; 
put on Toa boots, take yer shaper-de-braw under 
yer arm, titivate yerself all tugether, and change 
them ere britches.” 

“Hush, don’t speak, I hear him coming. 
‘When he don’t beat me, he makes ugly faces.” 

And the alarm on his countenance was so real 
and genuine, that Sol and Frank held their 
tongues. 

As they did so they heard heavy steps coming 
up the stairs, and Rreseniiy. 8, man stopped at 

ie door. Then he appeared to stoop, and 
muttered something through the key-hole, which 
presently they understood to mean open. 

x Gpen,"you Little wretch,” he cried; * you'd 

you le e cried ; “ you’ 
better be quick, or you'll feel the strap.” 

The two boys shuddered. That voice! Where 
had they heard it? 

8ol looked about for some weapon, whispering 
to the boy what he wanted, 

The strange youth gave a noiseless laugh, 
and opened an old cupboard, within which 
hung an old cavalry sword, 

This Sol eagerly clutched, while Frank took 
up a broom handle, 

“ Open,” continued the man, shaking the door 

ith furious violence. 

They told the strange youth not to be 
frightened, but to open. Shivering with fear 
he advanced, and pulling the bolt, retreated. 

The door flew open, and the man almost fell 
into the room. 

“Bo,” he said, raising his clenched fist, “ you 
have opened at last.” 

Sol was in the gloom, leaning on the great 
cavalry sword. 

“And pray what may you want here, Mon- 
sieur Antoine?” said Sol, in a sarcastic tone. 

The man fell back with an awful cry. His 
first thought was that the speaker was a 
gendarme. 

Next instant he recognised the two youths of 
the wine-shop. 

With the courage of desperation, he endea- 
voured to assume a careless air. 

“TI might ask you how you know my name, 
But I sap from this little fool. I wanted to 
ask how his father was. I often come in and 
smoke a pipe with Monsieur Milford.” 


Sol was about to make an angry answer, | r, 


him, 
Don't let him suspect we 
The quieter we get out of this 


when Frank sto 

"That ia the foan. 
know anything. 
den the better.” 

“‘Jerasha—you may say den; but when I 
Jooks at him, my coat tails sticks out enuff for 
a bed-quilt, and I feels like a fantail pidgin.” 
And then speaking in French, “As you see, 
Monsieur is absent, you will retire. We have 
business with our young friend.” 


The man watched them keenly, and though he 
bad Bob understood one word, he guessed the 
trath. 

With a hideous scowl he retreated, pulling 
the door after him, and went down stairs. 

Then they heard the ponderous front door 
close with a slam. 

Rushing to the window, Sol looked up and 
down the street. It was empty. 

They were fastened in, prisoners in one of 
the worst dens in Paris. 

That there lives were in immediate danger 
they knew. 

They thoroughly suspected the man; and he, 
they had every reason to fear, knew of their 
arpa h id the boy. 

I am so hungry,” said the boy. 

“ But did you not hear the doar close P* replied 
Frank. “Can we get out t”* 

A cunning leer passed through the boy's 

S. 


* Polk can always got oat,” he said. 
“Show us how, in hoaven’s name,” whispered 





tossed in a whirlwind.” 

The boy opened the door and listened. All 
appeared still as death, 

‘hen he blew out the candle, placed his 
finger on his lips and led the way. 
‘tly, with all the stealth of a cat, he moved 
down the slimy stairs, with a oaution which 
was almost superhuman. 
In this way he reached the first landing. 
As he did #0, a light flashed at the bottom 
of the stairs. 
Polk, as he called himself, clutched their 
wrists and drew them into a deep door-way, 
@ receas about a foot deep, 
In this the three strangely matched boys made 
themselves as small as possible, 
up a ay he two men, 
e only light they had was a little oil lamp. 
This was fortunate. y 
for those who were 
hiding away. 
First came the 
hideous figure of 
the man sus- 
pected of ving 
murdered the gam- 
bler. 
Behind — could 
they believe their 
eyes?—the Chou- 
ette! 
He had, then, es- 
caped again. 
Both the boys, ~ 
brave as they were, 
shivered. 
If caught by those 
two men, death was 
certain, 
Up they came, un- 
til they stood on the 
landing. 
They paused and 
raised the little 
spluttering lamp on 
high. 
All three shook 
slightly, but the 
men had no suspi- 
cion, 

They passed on. 
The boys then came 
away from what they 
afterwards found was 
the door leading to 
the room of an old 
og and bone woman 
(chiffoniere). 
Down the stairs 
silently, their lives 
depended on the wit 
of a half idiot boy. 

They are before 


Io 


the ihidew of the lodge; the cobbler is still] Men, women, and children 


smoking, half asleep. 

Suddenly he starts up, as a squeaky voice, that 
of an old woman of seventy, is calling for the 
cordon (a rope that opens the door) to be pulled, 
sil cous plait, 

With @ heavy jerk he does so, and it flies 
open. 

Pe Thunder, don't open!” roars a voice from 
above, “the little demons have fled.” 

But the little demons have pulled the door 
to, and are flying down the strect, saved by 
the cunning ventriloquism of a half-witted boy. 

(To be.continued. Commenced in No. 198). 


——_—e———— 


Aw old farmer said to his sons : “ Boys, don't you 
ever 8) te, or wait for sunthin’ to turn up. 
You might just as well go an’ sit down on a stone 
in the middle of a medder, with a pail atwixt your 
lege, an! wait for @ cow to back up to you to be 


A MAN lost his hammer. He gave one of his 
a sound thrashing for losing it. Not long after the 
father found the missing hammer where he had lost 
it. “Never mind,” said he, trying to console the 
boy and ds conscience, “whippings never come 
amiss,” 








THE DEFENDERS OF DUNBAR SEE HELP APPROACHING, 


By the Author of “ Paoonzss or Tax Barzan Bot,” ac. 
—— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

HE scene which followed 
was tereible ia the ex. 
treme, garrison 
‘was completely over. 
powered, and slain 
almost to a man, th 
town itself delivered 





tion made to 
barbarous wi 


or sex, and all the horrors of 
are were exhibited in their mos 


hideous proportions, 





cut down. ‘The churches to wich the misma 
inhabitants fled for sanctuary were violsted 
defiled with blood, and for two aa 
during which time the work of cama? 
tinued, the city ran with blood like a river a 
Seventeen thousand victims are sald t0 
perished on this occasion, z 
The plunder of the wealthy city enriched oe 
whole army, and Berwick never ag#i2 
ita importance and prosperity. ei 
Such was the terrible vengeance of beat 
The castle, which was held by Sit 
Douglas, after a short defence, was surren athe 
Sir William swore fealty to Bdward, 0 1, 
garrison, after taking an oath not ge os oot 
up arms against him, were allowed to 
with military honours. and while 
After this important capture ew 
Edward was still engaged in throwing Tse 
defences against future attacks, & ‘an enoort cl 
tic, Henry, Abbot of Arbroath, with F Berwich, 
three monks, ap} before hn ‘which wa 
bearing the document from Baliol & homage { 
conveyed bis solemn renunciation ive openly % 
the King of Fngland, and his reso 
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oppose himself to his unwarrantable claims of 
supremacy over the kingdom of Scotland. 

“What a piece of madness in the Scottish 
traitor!” exclaimed Edward, when the object of 
the abbot's mission was made known to him. 
“But if he will not come to us, then we must 
go to him,” 

With sach comments the abbot returned to 
his employer, and the Scotch nobles p1 to 
retaliste with the English for the terrible 
calamity of Berwick, 

A army, under the joint commands of the 
Earls of Athole, Ross, and Monteith, made a 
second invasion into England, and marked 
their progress with the flames of towns and 
villages, and the smouldering 
mins of the ancient monas- 
ee an romans 

le 
Tri Retedale wt the same 
relentless fury that distin- 
grished Edward before Ber- 
wick, 

The tactics of Edward were 
more calm and deliberate, but 
only to rencet ibis success we 
more certain, his vengeance the 
nore terrible, 

Bruce, the competitor of 
Baliol, the Earl of and 
many Scottish nobles of the 
joined instead of 
opposing him, and_ helped 

ereby ‘to weld the fetters of 
their unhappy country. 

The blind and ambi- 
tion on the part of these nobles 
could see nothing in the hu- 
nilistion of Baliol but clearing 
the way for his own elevation. 

Such a glittering delusion 
was too serviceable to Edward 
to create in his mind any de- 


wing made all his disposi- 
tions, the English monarch 
continued his march north- 


ward, 

He was to find his 
Progress suddenly arrested by 
the strong castle of Dunbar, its 
lord, Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, 
being one of the Scottish nobles 


who at the time was serving in 


=, wife, the Countess of 
Dunbar, more patriotic than 

entered into a secret 
league with the Scottish pa- 
trict to deliver the castle into 
their hands. 


The Earls of Boss, Athole, 
and Monteith, the Barons 
Jobn Comyn, William Sinclai 
Richard ward, and John 
de Mowbray, with thirty-one 
knights and a strong force, threw themselves into 
the place, and the few English soldiers that held 
it were soon expelled. 

Earl Warrenne, a redoubtable warrior of Ed- 
ward's army, was sent forward to summons the 
oe 

T to do if they were not 
Telieved within three days, feeling well assured 
that powerful assistance was near at hand, the 
combined forces of Scotland being at the time 
on their march towards this important point, 
ie inner gate, as it was aptly termed, of the 


untry, 
Earl Warrenne the siege, but while thus 
Occupied the defenders saw the Scottish army 
ing the ridge of the Lammermoor hills 
the town, 

As the well-known banners were seen to 
Sdvance, the defenders of the castle set up a 
shout of exultation and defiance, and when the 
Rarl of Warrenne advanced to a fresh attack, 
the relieving force, with a rashness that was in- 
excusable, rushed down from their strong posi- 
tion on the commanding slopes, and tell upon 
them with headlong impetuosity. 
_ But the English gencral, eceing their inten- 
tion, gathered his troops in the valley into a 
Compact body, and advanced upan the dis- 


ordered columns of the enemy, who, in the 
son didencs of victory, had neglected their dis- 
cipline, 
en it was too late they discovered their 
error, and endeavoured to recover their lines, 
but in vain. 
Earl Warrenne made the best of their rashness, 
drove them back, and followed them in full 


retreat, 
The vi was complete, and the fate of 
Scotland decided ! 


Ten thousand of the best blood of Scotland 
fell upon the field or in the pursuit ; the castle 
surrendered at discretion, and the flower of the 
Scottish nobility, including the Earls of Athole, 





I (| vt 
TNNEt { 
BARL WABRENNE SUMMONING THE CASTLE, 


Roes, and Monteith fell into the hands of the 
eonnerar: 

All prisoners of rank were sent in chains to 
England, and closely confined in different Welsh 
and English castles, and Edward followed up his 
advantage by investing the Castle of Roxburgh, 
which was given up by James, the Steward of 
Scotland, on the 18th of May, only twenty days 
after the capture of Dunbar. 

The Castles of Dambarton and Ji soon 
after surrendered, and, after a short siege, that 
of Edinburgh capitulated, 


Thug, in about the of two months, all 


the principal strongholds of the kingdom were | Qyolina 


in the hands of Edward, and the subjugation of 
the country was complete, 

Baliol now sent, offering submission and im- 
ploring peace. 

He was ordered by the conqueror to repair to 
the Castle of Brechin, where he would learn 
from the Bishop of Dorham on what terms his 
sabmission would be accepted. 

He accordingly ~epaired to that stronchold, 
and, in fact, delivered himeclf up at discret:on 
into the hands of the English monarch. 

Now, indeed, was the time of Scotland’s 
utmost tribulation. 


Baliol, in her name, was subjected to the most 


degrading humility. 

the presence of the Bishop of Durham, and 
before the assembled barons of England, he was 
stripped of his kingly robes, his crown and 
sceptre taken from him, and divested of every 
emblem of royalty. 

He was then condemned to stand with a white 
tod in his hand, and, formally to confess to all 
the offences he had committed against his liege 
lord, the King of England. 

He acknowledged the justice of.the invasion 
of his kingdom by Edward, and declared that he 
delivered it over into his hands, together with 
the lives and fortunes of his people, of his own 
free will and consent. 

The puppet King of Scotland 
delivered his son into the hands 
of Edward as a hostage for his 
future fidelity and be- 
haviour, and soon r both 
father and son were shipped to 
England, and both together 
lodged in close confinement in 
the Tower of Lendon. 

Earl Clarenceux was created 
guardian of Scotland, Hugh 
Cressingham, an ambitious 
churchman, was made trea- 
surer, and William Ormsby 
justiciary of the kingdom. 

English officers and garri- 
sons were placed in the Scottish 
castles and strongholds, and, in 
order that nothing might be 
left undone to render the sub- 
jugation of the country com- 
plete, the English monarch en- 
deavoured to remove all signs 
of its former independent sove- 
reignty. 

e archives of the Abbey of 
Scone were carefally ransacked 
for the purpose of destroying 
all document’ evidence that 
might be at variance with his 
pretensions to the crown of 
Scotland. 

The famous black stone on 
which all the kings had been 
crowned since the days of 
Fergus, son of Eric, was car- 
ried_to London and deposited 
in Westminster Abbey, where 
it is still preserved. 

This ancient relic now forms 
the support of the chair of 
King Edward the Confessor, in 
which the kings of England 
are seated at their coronation. 

A prophecy existed concern- 
ing this stone, which ran 
nla de abn are falter grown 

are 
“arpa, 
‘ex {s found this sacred stone 

‘The Scottish race shall reign. 

And not a few of our northern friends derived 
considerable comfort from what they deemed the 
verification of this prophecy when King James 
VI. of Scotland ascended the throne as the lord 
of England. 

(To be continned. Commenced in Mo. 184.) 


Av a restaurant the other ‘day; the antics of 
looking customer, who was g up in his 
, and turning round in all sorts of contortions, 


attention. Ay shin, the 
rethccac pan a Each nea tt 


or Heaven's sake, what is the 
be ” growled the victim, ith well-fei ro 
e ¥ 

anger,” I’m only taking my dessert.” “ 
dessert?” “Yes—look at your bill of fare.” We 
threw our eyes over it. It enumerated some dozen 
good things for dinner, and at the bottom were 

inted in fair large type the words, “ For dessert, 


over.” 


ed 
‘oar | 
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THE KING’S JESTER; 
OB, 
THE FORTUNES OF REGINALD BABY. 
A Story of the First Lord Mayor's Day. 
By the Author of “Runaway Ros,” “ToM LESTER'S 
LeGacy,” &¢. 
—— , 
CHAPTER XXVII.—(continued.) 


E had not threaded half the 
Iength of the lane, when he 
heard the sound of oars dip- 
ping into the water, and, as 

e reached the bottom of the 

lane, where there were a few 

rough steps, a man leaped 
from a boat, and came to- 
wards him, leaving another 
man in the boat. 
Godfrey stepped back a 
pace or tivo, and grasped his 
staff firmly, that he might not be taken by 
surprise in the event of any treachery being 
intended. 

“© What have you to say to me?” said he. 

“ About that secret, master,” said the stranger, 
endeavouring to get nearer to him. 

“What secret?” demanded the Jester, cauti- 
ously. 

The man did not reply ; but throwing him- 
self suddenly forward, aimed a blow at Godfrey's 
breast with a long knife. 

The Jester's staff flew swiftly round at this 
movement, and struck Wulph’s wrist so sharply 
that the villain let fall the knife, and uttered 
a howl of pain and rage. 

The Hammerman sprang ashore on witnossing 
the discomfiture of his companion in crime, and 
struck at the Jcster’s head with a boat-hook. 

Godfrey warded off the blow with his staff, 
and retreated up the lane, shouting ‘‘ Watch !” 

“J will watch you,” growled Hal, following 
him up, and again essaying a stroke at his head, 
whilst Wulph picked up his knife, and watched 
for an opportunity to use it, while the Jester 
was defending himsecif against the Hammerman. 

Though the weight of the boat-hook broke 
down Godfrey's guard, the force of the blow 
wes considerably broken, and he received only a 
comparatively slight blow ; but Wulph pricked 
his arm at the samo moment with the knife. 

Before he could repeat the blow, or draw 
back, the ruffian received a smart rap on the 
choek from Godfrey's staff. 

“There is a fool’s mark for you!" exclaimed 
the Jester, continuing to retreat, 

With a growl] like that of a wild beast, the 
enraged Wulph rushed upon the Jester, who im- 
mediately dropped his staff, and scizing the 
ruffian’s right wrist, gave it @ wrench that 
threatened it with dislocation. 

Then, adroitly avoiding a blow aimed at him 
by the Hammerman, he closed with Wulph, and 
threw him heavily upon the ground. 

Springing back in time to avoid another blow 
from the boat-hook, Godfrey yained the end of 
the lane, but only to find his retreat cut off by 
half-a-dogen of the thieves by which that quarter 
was infested. 

Ragged, unwashed, villainons-looking fellows 
they wete, armed with cudgels, short pikes, and 
bars of iron. 

Godfrey read their characters at a glance, and 
made a dash towards the eastern. gate of the 
procinct of the Temple. 

“Help! help! Templars to the rescue!" he 
shouted. 

“Down with him!” cricd Hal the Hammer- 
man, rushing after him, with the thicves of the 
uarter at his heels, whilst Wulph, with many 
yaths, gathered himself up, and juincd in the 

pursuit, 

Godfrey was about to flee ~p Temple Lane, 
whem the gate was thrown upen, and two or 
three soldiers of the Temple, recognizable by the 
crimeon cross apon their white linen tanies, 
issued, sword in hand, from the precinct of their 
Preceptory. 

At the sight of them the Sons of the Night 
and the thieves whom the scuffle had attracted 
to the apot, turned and fled precipitately, leaving 
Godfrey in possession of the ficld, 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo I” sang out the Jester, in 








t 


a shrill and sonorous voice, as he witnessed the 
flight of bis assailants, “I should have got a 
bloody cockscomb from those knaves bit for 
your timely aid, brave soldiers, The King’s 
Jester owes you many thanks.” 

“A jester!” exclaimed one of the Templars, 
in atone of contempt. “ Get you from us, if that 
is your vocation, for we may not consort with 
such.” ‘ 

“TI know it, friend,” returned the Jester, “ Yet 
I have heard it. whispered in good company that 
the soldiers of the Temple are no nearer heaven 
than the unbelieving Moslems.” 

‘Out upon thee, scoffer !” exclaimed the Tem- 
plar, angrily. 

Godfrey turned away, and, fearing that his 
late assailants might be aware that he would 
not be admitted into the precincts of the Temple, 
and make an attempt to waylay him in Temple 
Lane, he hurried towards Fleet Street, and 
reached that well watched and lighted thorough- 
fare without further molestation. 





OHAPTER XXVIIL 
MONTFORD'S DUNGEON. 
Logp MoNTFORD had been a week in gaol, and 
the approach of the day fixed for his trial, com- 
bined with the failure of Barnaby's wicked 
schemes against the lives of our hero and the 
Jester, rendered him as moody and savage as a 
wild beast which has not grown accustomed to 


confinement. 

He was one day pacing his narrow cell, dimly 
lighted by a call grated window, when the 
gaoler unlocked the heavy iron-plated door, and 
admitted a stranger, envcloped in a long, dark 
cloak, 

“A stranger, my lord, who wishes to speak 
with you in private,” said the gaoler. 

“I wish to see no strangers," returned the 
prisoner, in a tone of asperity. 

“T have a special permission to visit you, 
my lord,” observed the stranger, “and you 
must at least hear what I have to say.” 

“Who are you?” said Montford, tarning 
savagely upon his visitor. “ Have you come to 
gaze at me from curiosity, as you would at the 
beasts i the Tower?” 

“ Leave us," said the stranger, addressing the 
gaoler, who immediately withdrew. “No, Lord 
Montford,” he added, turning to the prisoner ; 
“it is net mere idle curiosity which has brought 
me here.” 

“Who age you, then !" said the prisoner, frown- 
ing darkly at the stranger, who stood with his 
back to the light, and, with his face in such deep 
shade that his features were not very distin- 
guishable, 

“Carry back your recollection seventeen or 
eighteen years, to the time when you strove and 
strove in vain to win the affections of Edith 
Franklin,” replicd the stranger. 

“Hal” exclaimed Montford, with a start. 
“ But how—you are no kinsman of Edith 
Franklin |” i 

“The heart you strove to win was given to 
another,” continued the stranger, without heed- 
ing the prisoner’s surprise. “Edith became the 
bride of your rival, and the mother of a beauti- 
ful child.” 

“Have you come here to tell me that old 
atory 7" exclaimed Montford, in a tone of blended 
impatience and contempt. 

“That old story is the unavoidable introduction 
to my purpose,” replicd the stranger. “Just 
after Edith’s child was born, your wickedness 
cast a shadow over the lives of the woman who 
had rejected you, her innocent babe, and the 
man whose only offence against you was that he 
had won the heart that you had sought in vain. 
Edith and her child disappeared. That it was 
at- your: instigation that they were abducted 
there could be no moral doubt, but absolute 
proof: was wanting. and the husband would 
probably have been powerless even with the 
judicial proofs in his hand. After along search, 


Hiith wee O'--nvered, but she bad become a 
acpeicss Tuaniac. Of the child no trace could 
be foan Now can you not gucss the purpose 






of my visit 2” 

“Why should I trouble myself with your 
riddle?” returned Montford, coldly and con- 
temptuously, 


| 





“TI will tell you, then,” said the stir 
“T need not tell you, Lord Montford, that yo. 
last hour of life is approaching—that the hus 
that remain to you in this world may be coumei, 
If you would die at peace with your fellow men 
and make what reparation is stil: in your power 
for a terrible wrong, you must reveal the fate of 
the lost child of Eateh Courtney.” 

“ What should I know of the brat!” said the 
prisoner, in the same tone as re. 

“You must, at least, some clue to ita! 
fate,” rejoined the stranger. “ You know where 
Edith and the child were taken to, and why and 
to what place the child was removed. Do nt 
deal in subterfuges and evasions, or you will 
tempt me to spring upon you, and strangle yoo' 
as you stand there.” 

“ What is the brat to you?” said Montford, 
frowning darkly, 

“The child was- mine—its mother was my: 
wife !” replicd the-stranger. 

“You Godfrey Courtney !” exclaimed Mort- 
ford, regarding him with mingled surprise anc 
incredulity. 

“T am,” was the reply. 

“Inipossible!” exclaimed the noble, still in- 
credulous, “ Godfrey Courtney because & maniac, 
and died in confinement.” : 

“You have been badly informed,” rejoined his 
visitor. “Even rank and wealth cannot secure 
truth and fidelity in the humble accomplices of 
crime. Your tools deceived you, Lord Montford. 
It was true that my mind gave way under the 
wrongs inflicted by you, and the consequences of 
which I wonder that you blush not to mention; 
but I escaped from my confinement, and when I 
ceased to be treated like a wild beast, reasoz 
dawned again upon my mind.” 

“And what put into your head the thought 
that I would forego one tittle of my revenge, 
even at this distance of time!” inquired 
Montford. i 

“The knowledge that the world is at an end 
for you, that the future state that will soon open 
for Jou depends upon your repentance of your 
sins," replied Courtney. _ 

“Do not make too sure of that,” said the 
Roble, with a short scoffing laugh. ‘“ Montfoni’s 
enemies will never be sure that he has fallen 
until they see his corpse.” o 

“What will you gain by keeping the secret! 
said Courtney, after a moment's pause. 

“ Revenge !” replied Montford. “If you bad 
kept your own secret, Godfrey Courtney, I might 
have been indifferent as to the revelation. Bat 
now I know that you live, the secret of the 
child’s fate shall never be disclosed.” 

* Do not suppose, Lord Montford, that other 
men ate not accessible to the passions that 


actaate you,” returned G Courtney, con 
tracting his brows, and ing with more 
excitement than he had yet displayed. “I, toa 


have vowed revenge, and I shall have it wheal 
sce the hangman adjusting the noose about your 


neck.” 
angman !” exclaimed Montford, start- 
ing, and changing colour. ; 

“What, have I touched your pride aie 
appealing in vain to your humanity?” rae 
Courtney. “Aye, it'is by the halter, not 
axe, that you will be doomed to die—s silken 
halter, perhaps, as you are a noble.” 

“My hour has not come yet,” observed Mont- 
ford, Tecovering himself by a powerful effort, 
“and when it does, it will not be to you that 
shall owe my death.” fs 

“Not even that scrap of consolation shall mm 
have!" exclaimed Courtney, excitodly ; anc 
throwing off the cloak which had cuvel Oe 
him, he stood before the startled prisoner 12 . 
black and red costume of the King's a 
“Behold! Ib-will be miy word that will sen 
you to the gallows, Lord Montford. What J 
you now!” “y 

“Nothing,” replied Montford, haaghtlly. al 
will not believe that a jury of my pee’ 
convict me upon the unsupported testimony © 
a mad buffvon.” @ You 

“T go then,” said the Jester, steraly. will 
will see me only once more, and that 
be" 

“When?” inquired the prisoner, with more 
interest than he would have avowed. 
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“When you stand upon the gallows |” replied 
lodfrey, turning away from him, : 
The next moment the Jester had quitted the 
ell, and the heavy, iron-plated door closed 
ebind him. 
“The fool bas slaaken me more than I would 
onfess,” muttered Lord Montford, as he re- 
amed his restless walk across his cell, “He is 
uta fool, though, or he would see what dis- 
redit soch animus as he displays must throw 
pon his unsapported evidence. i 
ilence, his vindictivencas, the twist that may 
e given to his visit here, will all tell against 
is credibility.” 

He mused upon this until he began to regard 
is acquittal as certain ; and in f 3 
tind he recedved a visit from th 
e had retained for his defence. 
“I told yon, Master Temple,” said the noble, 
that my base accuser accounted for his conceal- 
rent of whatshe professes to know of a crime by 


¥ rof_a private wrong.” 
“6 emer” ol ed the lawyer. 


“I did no remember the fellow then,” con- 
inued the gr i 








has prompted him to accuse ms 
You must make the most of tii 
nce as the fabrication of 
-witted, by the bye, for 


f one time under restraint axa 


B the absence of confimnatory @ 
jee ay count upon your sequitt: 

ME Master ‘Femple, confidently. “he 
that was ever empanneled would 


Sustail PyYMRwopinion of the lawyer, and 
onfident that the Jester would be the only 
fitness against him, he, from that moment, 


pon Godfrey, and possessing himself of the 


sates inherited by our hero as the heir of Sir 


‘ohn Fynes, than of his approaching trial. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
ZILLAH'S CHAMPION. 


‘i the following day, the lists which bad been 
‘wed in Smithfield for the trial by battle be- 
Ween our young hero and Lord Montford, were 
wrounded by as darge a throng as had witnessed 
be of arms on that occasion, 








The tents were still standing at the extremities 


# be lita, and in-and-out amongst 


fen, oe mineiels, and dancing-girls ex- 
if ir feats to admirin: upoa the 
Uaskirts of the throng. ore 
In ali this the scome was unchanged. 





he central com; of the 


'y 





bought more of the means of revenging himself 


Bat the royal arms had been removed from | hi 
, above 





her waist; and a shudder pervaded her frame 
as her dark eyes rested upon the pile in the 
midst of which she was to die a cruel death in 
the event of no champion appearing to do battle 
|on her behalf, or of 
| present himself being 

On each mde of her w priest, holding a 
crucifix, whilst behind ler came » score of 
monks, chanting a Latin hymn in the most 
lagubrious of tones. Ze 

As she reached the pile an offer of the sheriff 
assisted her to-amount it, and, placing her with 
her Vask to the stulee, secured her trembling form 
to it with the chatin 

V this watt Being done 
who hat) previow 
pile, placed: thems r arou 
guard. 

a priest, standieg up by the side of the 

‘Btehop's chair, resdthe sentence in a loud, sono- 
rows voles, and comganed his proclamation as 


ed hath: to 
court hath appointed 
knight of the honour- 
the to main: 















‘eondemned, he is com- 
to present 'immelf. in the liste on the 
sa soaneog of tie 
of schanmion sppeari: 
as@mil the condemn 
dl , the court doi order that its sentence be 
inte exeoutiondbrthwith.” 
n a knight, wearing over his suit of'chain- 
the white linen samic of the Templars, with 
cross the breast, rode into the lists 
the tent on the right of the bishop's seat, 
‘semted upon a noble that champed its 
bit and pawed the grownd in the impatience of 
its martial ardour. 

Zillah’s eyes were tarned anxiously towards the 
opposite end of the lists as the trampet sounded ; 
but there was no sti’ the crowd that pressed 
upon the barrier in that direction, and the grooms 
ead armonrers, who stood idiy 
tent, looked as if they thought no champion on 
behalf of the condemned Jewess was to be ex- 
pected. 

Again the trumpet sounded, and the excitement 
in the crowd increased as the moment drew 
nearer when they expected to see the torch ap- 
lied by the executioner to the pile of faggots, 

in the midst of which stopd the pale and tremb- 
ling Jewess. ; : 

“Nothing will come of the appeal. Who 
world fight for a Jewess !—a sorceress, too.” 

That was said within hearing of Zillah, 
and exptessed the general feeling of the spec- 
tators. 

Even Zilah’s heart sank as the trumpet 
sounded the third time ; but before the last note 
of the summons had ceased to vibrate on the still 


or if he should fail te 


at the end of the liste opposite to that at 
which the Templar sat upon his chafing war- 








et; and in default 
the crime laid to her 












sbout the vacant 





air, there was a commotion visible in the throng 





orse. 
Zillah’s heart beat fast again as she saw the 











thich tte standard of Engtand no longer 


raved, 

In ibe places then occupied by King Richard 
nd his Court were now seated the Bishop of 
snden, several of his clergy, and the superiors 
{the monastic houses, whose sober gowns of 
lack and grey afforded a striking contrast to 
be bright dreases, waving plnmes, and flashing 


atiy, and, as the cry of “ A champion I" rose from 
the throng in that direction, hope stole back into 
her bosom. 

With an ejaculation of pious thankfulness, she 
saw her champion ride into the lists, cased from 
head to foot in black armour; and mounted upon 
a sable charger, whose glossy coat shone in the 
sunlight like black satin. : 
ele of the patrician spectators on elthar| -His visor was dewn, so that his features could 

st 4 not be distinguished, but she had no doubt that 
ite the central compartment, midway|in the sable champion she beheld Bertram 
“the oentre of the lists and the| G . 
‘trier, a pile of faggots had boen made, in the 
entre of which rose a black post, to which a 
hain was atteched by an iron ring. 
Towards this ominous-looking pile, which 
famed the foous of attraction to the crowd 
Wand the lists, the condemned Jewess was 
mdeetcd at the moment that the bishop 
atered the box from the rear of the gallery, and |’ 
‘ated lritaself- upon the high-backed chair of 
arved exk, which had taken the place of the 















A new direction was given to the excited fee]- 
ings of: the spectators by the appearance df a 
dhampion, and a murmur of voices soynded’ all 
‘roand the lists, where a moment before profound 
sifenee had reigned, as various speculations were 
hasarded upon the issue of the impending en- 























Tr. : ; 
Then the trampeter8 blew a blast upon their 
brazen instraments, and the champions, upon 
1 the result of whose deeds of arms the life of the 
gal ecat of Richard I. Jewcess depended, settled themselves firmly in 
illab-wee-pale as the white robe which ehe| their saddles, with their eyes fixed upon each 







Again the trumpets sounded, and the tham- 

pions grasped their lances more firmly in their 
| mailed hands, and their fiery steeds tossed their 
| manes in the air, and tore up the turf with their 
| hoofs in their impatience for the onsct. 
| Once more the martial notes were heard, and 
| then the champions spurred their chargers, and 
dashed forward, bending over their horscs’ 
manes, and pointing their lances at each other's 
breasts. 

Zillah gazed with eager cyes and suspended 
breath, and saw them meet in the midst of their 
career, and hcard the points of their lances ring 
upon each other's naga 

Then there was ¢-éattering thud upon the 
ground as the Te was forced from his 
saddle, and rolled mn the tarf. 


The grooms and of the Temple ran. 
to pick up the Ciscoe Imight, while the 
victor continued his cargg® to the cnd of’ the 
lista, and then, whe his coal-black 
steed, rods slowly iy gto the bishop 


and the escleai. Mas he passed 






not Satan himeel. Sey oe ee 


Hvery voice was Basied). thowerdiy. 
Bishop of London rose slowly: from his: 
said— a8 - 

“The maidesnts: ammpiledief the crime lai to 
her charge, and the court pronounces ter fee to 
go wherever she lists.’ 

Then she was unbound, and, as she stoo& pale 
and agitated beside the pile, gathcring: up her 
long, black hair, she threw an anxivus‘thd timid 
glance around her in quest of-ber father, or of 
some friend who would-eonvcy her to a place of 
safety. 

Slowly and timidly she advanced towards the 
barriers, and presently saw several Jews trying 
to push through the crowd as if to meet her. 

me pushed them back, or cuffed them, but 
others shrank away from them, and thus enabled 
them to reach the barrier. 

“Take me to my father !” said the Jewess, in 
a voice that was scarcely andible. 

And then she swooned, and was borne away 
in the arms of one of her father’s friends. 

Where was Bertram Grey? ‘ 

He had divested himself of his armour in the 
tent, and, coming forth in the garb of a palmer, 
had mixed with the throng outside the barrier, 
and gone no one knew where. 

By Zillah he was never seen again. 

The maiden -and her father left London the 
same day for a foreign shore, hopin , to find in 
another land the peace and security denied them 


here. 
the: spirit of that age, 





But who, considerin, 
can say that they found them 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE SECRET OF THE SCAFFOLD. 


THe trial of Lord Montford took place on the 
folléwing day in Westminster Hall, before as 
many peers as were then in London. 

He listened calmly, and with an air of confi- 
dence, to the reading of the indictment ; and a 
smile of contempt curled his lips as the King’s 
Jester advanced towards the table, and took the 
oath. 

Godfrey related all that he had seen ‘and heard 
on the occasion of the murder; how he had 
followed the prisoner to Fynes’ House, the con- 
ference which he had witnessed between the 
accusetl' and his victim, the words which he had 
overheard, the sudden blow by which Sir John 
Fynes was struck down, and the flight of the 
murderer. : 

When interrogated as to his motife for not 
divulging what he knew of the crime ‘at the 
time, he explaine1 his conduct in the same man- 
ner as he had doaa at the time of making the 









tore, and over which her long black hair fell to | other. 


accusation in the lists in Smithfield, 
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“*MY WORD WILL SEXD YOU TO DEATH, LORD MONTFORD!'* 


Montford listened without emotion to the 
Jester's evidence, and when he heard Wybert the 
Beggar called as a witness, the expression which 
his countenance assumed was one of surprise 
and curiosity rather than of anxiety or appre- 
hension, 

An old man, meanly clad, and with a long, 
grey beard depending upon his patched gaber- 

ine, hobbled up to the table, and, having taken 
the oath, related that he was resting by the 
garden wall of Fyncs’ House on the evening 
of the murder, and saw a well man 
enter the grounds, and afterwards one in the 
pia, and red costume worn by the King’s 

Do. yon know who the first man was!” in- 
quired the judge, 

“It was that man,” replied the witness, indi- 
cating Lord Montford, who was observed to 
turn pale. 

“How do you know!” inquired the judge. 
# ae you know, then, who it was that you 
saw!” 

“No, my lord,” replied the old man, “I did 
not know it was Lord Montford, but I recognise 
the prisoner as the man whom I first saw pass 
through the gate.” 

“ Did you see or hear anything else?” 

“ After a time I heard cries of alarm, and 
then a man leaped from the wall, and ran off, 
without ay to sec me, but not before I 
was able to see that he was the man who had 
first entered the grounds.” 

Then the servants at Fynes’ House deposed to 
the discovery of their master, wounded to death ; 
and the surgeon who had examined the wound 
said that it was the cause of death, and had 
been inflicted with a dagger. 

There were no long addreases from the counsel 
in those days, and the judge summed up the 
evidence as bricfly as was consistent with per- 
spicuity. 

There was a solemn pause of a few moments, 
daring which Lord Montford scanned the counte- 


in the expression of his own than he had yet 
exhibited. 

Then, one after another, each rose in his 
place, and gave his verdict, 

“Quilty, upon my honour!” was the unani- 

mous response, 
Montford started, and, as his eyes wandered 
from one face to another, the expression of his 
countenance became more gloomy and de- 
spondent. 

Then the judge sentenced the prisoner to be 
banged on the third day hence ; and he was re- 
moved from the bar in a state of mind very 
different from that in which he had entered the 
court. 

Then his head was erect, his step firm, the 
expression of his countenance calm and confi- 
dent ; now he was pale, crestfallen, and down- 
stricken by the fate that had so unexpectedly 
to himeelf overtaken him, 

In this mood he continued until the day 
dawned upon which he was to suffer. 

On the second day after his trial Barnaby 
was admitted to see him, and exhibited a degree 
of feeling which could scarcely have been ex- 
pected from one in whom evil seemed so strongly 
concentrated, 

But if there was any human being whom the 
ill-looking and misshapen dwarf had any affeo- 
tion for it was his master, 

“Igthere any hope, Barnaby !” said Lord Mont- 
ford, anxiously, though in a tone that showed 
how little hope he had of an affirmative reply. 

Barnaby could only shake his head, and wipe 
his contorted visage with his sleeve. 

“ Well, I can die but once f” said the prisoner, 
with a sigh; and then he took two or 
turns across his cell, with his eyes turned to- 
wards the floor, and an air of deeper gloom 
upon his dark and satarnine countenance, 

“T have been to the Tower,” said the dwarf, 
as econ as he could epeak, “but they would not 
let me eee the king; and when I went to 
Crosby Hall, and would have humbled myself 


nances of his fellow nobles with more anxiety | to the dust fcr the chance of saving you, I was 


three ] and then he threw himself upon his b 


tarned from the door—lashed even by s dg 


of a groom !—and threatened with the stocks 
and the whi, ing- post. Ob, I will be revenged 
ly yet 


x 


upon some' 

Barnaby had talked himself into a state 
excitement, and he now stamped upon the foo 
with rage, whilst his sallow countenance cx 
hibited the most horrible contortions. 

“T told you that there was nothing to expey 
from Sir Walter Crosby or young ° 
observed Montford. “But, never mind, Bar 
naby; you have done all you could for = 
and I only wish I could reward you W 5 
would for your faithful service. But all 
possess is forfeited to the crown.” " 

“T will burn Montford House to the ground 
exclaimed the excited dwarf, si And as for iat 
imp of Satan, young Raby, who 
with the stocks, I will have my revenge 0p 
him before he is many days older !” ney og 

* You are talking rather loud, my little mm 
said the gaoler, looking jie the cell. “It 
time for you to go, ink.” oeess 

“Farewell, good Barnaby,” said Lord Moot- 
ford. “Take no further trouble in my 00% 
for all your efforts will be fraitless. y doe 
draws near, and there is nothing left for me 
to meet it like a man.” he 

Barnaby could not bat he ae 
hie master’s hand fn an agony of grief, 
even ped upon it a tear. : 

Then he quitted the cell, and Moutéord wet 
once more alone with his dark and temibl 


thoughts. a 
and down the narrew atte of 


He paced uj 
his cell until the dim light changed te auto 


where he alternately fumed and moaned aati 
the light of day struggled through 
window. 

Then he started to his feet, snd 
his cell, whilet, through the thick 
the clang and din of the workmen whe 
constructing the scaffold for his ae 

(To be continued. Commenced tn Holt) * 
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CHAPTER II.—(continued). 

BeNUT Clyde eat with his chin in 

: 1 his hands, his elbows on the 
table before him, so that his 

heavy raven black beard was 

pusked up even to his eyes, 

“4b,” thought David, “I 
cannot say that I have ever 
seen this man before; and yet 
there is a gleam in the eye that 
thrills on my memory of years ago, Wait.” 

At the same instant the gaze of the smuggler 
had avert over the form and face of the old 
maa, recognised him as an old acquaint- 
ance. 


“This is undoubtedly the same David Sanders, 
of Little Ullsburg, who used to thwack me on 
the head with the staff he still carries. But 
how changed from the spruce and dapper 
master-steward of the Cressy estates! e 
om man has seen great trouble since I last saw 
“You wished to speak with me, sir!” said 
David. 

“For a few moments, Mr. Sanders, if you may 
spare the time,” replied Clyde. 

David looked keenly at Clyde, who thought— 

“Aha! this man is no farmer! He is dis- 
guieed. Yet let us wait.” 

“ Please be seated, Mr. Sanders.” 

“Tt is rather dark in here, after the glarin; 
light of the public room,” remarked the ol 
maa, as he sat down. “ Yes, quite dark.” 

“He wants more li¢ht—the same muerte old 
fox he ever was,” thought Clyde. “ Why should 
I fear his recognition? He used to love me. I 
cannot play off farmer on him. Ah, Mr. San- 
ders, we have light enough, as I have sent for 
you only to ask a few questious. I understand 
that you formerly lived in Littie Ulisburg ?” 

“Yes, sir, I once lived there; in fact, my 
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happiest days—my only happy days were spent 
there and near there.” 

“You are then well acquainted with all the 
families of the place?” 

* Perfectly, sir.” 

“An acquaintance of mine in London, Mr. 
Sanders, charged me with a message to a lady 
who, he said, lives in Little Ullsburg. A Mre, 
Elvina Storme.” 

“A message for Mrs. Elvina Storme, sir? Ah, 
you will have to go a very long journey to 
deliver your message, sir. Her husband’s name 
was Hiram, was it not?” 

“I do not know,” replied Clyde, in an absent 
tone, for his mind became depressed on hearing 
that his mother—for it was of her he spoke— 
had gone from Little Ullsburg.} 

David Sanders continued in his soft, quiet 
voice, and taking no open notice of the absent 
air of Clyde, 

“Hiram Storme is dead. He died the year 
before their only son, Childeric, ran away to 


“ Oh, then she had a son?” 

“Yes, a wild but noble-hearted fellow—I knew 
him well—but of fierce spirit.” 

“ And the wild fellow ran off to sea—dead or 
worse, of course?” 

“Not he—that is—weil, I am very sure he is 
the celebrated smuggler, Captain Storme. I 
think so—though the smuggler is known as 
Charles Storme.” 

“ And the wild fellow’s name——” 

“Was Childeric Storme.” 

“Sir, you was speaking of Mrs. Storme, Where 
may I find her ?” 

“In Heaven, I trust,” replied David, solemnly. 
“Mrs, Elvina Storme is dead, sir.” 

His words made the heart of the smuggler 
leap to his throat, 

is mother dead! Then with whom could he 
leave his young children, whose presence hung 
about his neck like two great stones, and the 
pursuit so keen? 

He bent his bearded chin upon his broad 





breast, he summoned all his self-control, and 
with a hoarse, fierce fit of coughing, smothered 
the tt groan that strove for vent from his 
sobbing heart, 


CHAPTER III. 

RECOGNITION OF OLD FRIENDS. 
“Mrs. StornMe died,” said David, with the air 
of one who gazes into the years that have flown, 
“let me see—why, seven years ago, almost to a 
day. Iam one of her executors by her will, 80 
Iought to know. Ah! a good, pious, and be- 
nevolent lady.” 

“Did she never speak of her runaway son ?” 
inquired Clyde. 

“Pardon me, sir, I think you said you had a 
message, or a letter—perhape from that son, if he 
is living. Do you know him?” 

“Know him? Oh, yes. I have seen him.” 

“Then, sir, in return for any information I 
may be able to give you, pray relieve my mind 
of a single doubt. Is he—your friend—the 
famous Captain Storme !” 

“My dear sir, he is no more that smuggler 
than Tam. I can swear to that ; 80 can my son 
there, can’t you, Childeric?” 

“Very true. I can swear to that,” replied the 
boy, with a quiet smile. 

“Tam glad to hear that—I am very glad to 
hear that.” 

“ Ah, and why ?”. 

“He was a noble-hearted whatever he 
may have become,” replied David, with unusual 
animation. “Fiery as a war-horsc, it is true, 
and with his own ideasof right and wrong—and, 
indeed, the lad seldem did anything very wrong, 
Certainly he never did an g that was base, 
unless it was in deserting his mother.” 

“Bo he left her in poverty.?” 

“Oh, no. Mrs. Storme was rich enough. I 
hope no harm may come to him, as there will if 
he is a smuggler, for smuggling fs no small 
in the eye of the law.” 

“But Mrs. Storme 2” 
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“She died seven years ago, sir, without any 
hope that herson lived. Yet she must have had 
a hope of that, for, in her will, she left all her 
property, valued at some twenty thousand 
pounds, to her son, should he return to his 
mother’s county—and we are in it now, sir— 
within seven years after the day of her death, 
If he does not return within that time, all this 
property is to revert to Hark Renfroe——” 

“Thunder and guns!” cried Clyde. “ Pardon 
me—a—a stitch in my side, But youcwere say- 
ing—lI forget what.” 

“T was speaking of the Storme property,” said 
David, quietly, and drawing from.a breast pocket 
a small and much-worn note-book, ‘Mrs. 
Storme died—L have it set down here, sir,— 
Mrs. Storme died on the 18th of November, 
1819. This issthe 15th of'November, 1826 She 
will have beemdead sevem years at the end of 
three days more, and unless the missing heir, or 
his heir, makes his appearance within that brief 
time, the Stozme:estatey, now valued at. nearly 
£25,000, will'become Hark Renfroe’s.” 

A bright; beamed ‘ftom the biue eyes of 
the sailor as he listened, and whem: the old man 
paused, hetsnié+— 

“ The rttiaway shall be in time to seeure his 
own for his own. I will send him a letter.” 

“T hopes soy, L. hope so, Mr. Clyde,’ replied 
David, antdlrubbing the head of his cane briskly, 
as if muchepleased. “I am glad to hear that he 
is so neat; that a letter may reach him so soon, 
Tam very giad, also, that he is not, as I feared 
he wasy the famous Captain Storme, for Hark 
Renfroe will certainly dispute his identity,” 

“What! of that? The runaway can readily 
prove that he is Childeric Storme, thie only son, 
only childvof Hiram Storme and his: wife, Eve- 
line.” 

“ Of course ; but were he the smuggier, do you 
not see that in proving his identity. he would 
throw hinself into’the arms of the law, as a 
malefactor, as-an outlaw, a criminal for whose 
capture, dead or alive, is placarded from one end 
of England to the other, the enormous reward 
of £10,000.” 

“How far is it to Little Ullsburg ?” 

“Ten miles.” 

“T fancy you do not like this man you name, 
Bark Reniroe, Mr, Sanders.” be 

“And why!” 

“Because I notice you frown and shudder 
whenever you mention his name.” 

“T hate him, Mr. Clyde,” exclaimed the old 
man, his small features distorted with an ex- 
pression of utter detestation. “I once thought 
, it impossible for me ever tu hate any man; bat 

—however, this docs not concern you.” 

“Pray go on. I chance to know that my 
friend, Childeric Storme, has as little love for 
Hark Renfroe as you have—but here comes our 
supper. Mr. Sanders, I hope ydu will join us.” 

As Clyde spoke, the mouldy tapster entered, 
followed by a maid servant, each bearing a tray 
loaded with dishes, 

“Place the dishes on this table,” said Clyde, 
“and bring more light, my man. What is your 
name?” 

“Danicl Putnutter, sir, butler and head- 
waiter, sir, of the ‘Pipe and Pitcher,’ sir, for 
twenty years.” 

And the tapater whisked away, followed by 
the maid-servant. 

“You must sup with us, Mr. Sanders. An 
old friend of my friend Storme must not drift 
away supperless.” 

David plelded readily, and ine Orie being 
aroused, le began immediately to play the 
part of host, yer Be 

The tapster soon returned with candles, and 
placed them on the table. But, as he did 50, the 
ever-vigilant noticed that he flashed a very 
sharp examination over his father's face and 
form, and started back. 

The boy coughed short and suddenly, and 
Clyde fixed bis powerful cycs keenly on the 
face of the tapster, for in that peculiar cough 
of his son he had recognised a signal of alarm. 

“Anything more, sir?” said the tapster, 

a his nose, as Clyde gazed at him. “ See, 
ae b no luggage, sir, except a bundle, sir, 
ball 1 take that up, sir?” 
“Up where ?” demanded Clyde, grimly, 
“To your bed-room, sir, Just overhead, sir.” 
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“My luggage will be along to-moirow, J sup: 
pose. No; you may go.” 

“Thank you, sir. Suppose, then, you intend 
stopping a day or two at the ‘ Pipe and Pitcher,’ 
sir?” remarked Mr. Putnutter, trying to find an 
excuse to pry into the affairs of the stranger. 

But the sharp-eyed boy saw that his rapid 
little rat-like eyes leaped to every part of his 
father’s person, and dwelt especially upon the 
large hands and small feet of the sailor. 


Again the observant lad gave the signal of 
danger. 

“Mr. Putnutter, or whatever your name may 
be,” said Clyde, in a tone like a growl, “go !” 

Mr. Putnutter reluctantly prepared to depart, 
but, turning quickly round, faced Clyde, and 
snapped out— 

Our village, sir, is all astir to-night. Qui 
a large rumour afloat; sir. They say the notoriesits 
smuggler, Captain Storme, has been scen net-far 
from Vayburg, tlrisvery day, sir.” 

Rattling this off in a free-and-casy,. gossipy 
way, Mr. Putnutter' did not once remove his 
sharp eyes from the face of Clyde, ner.did Clyde 
take his steady gaze from the peeked visage of 
the tapster. 

“Ve have, in the public, sir, a full and minute 
description of him—even to his tocs, sir—he, he! 
And ve vill undoubtedly nab him, sir, if as how 
he comes this vay. The reward is tremendous, 
sir, being over £10,000, sir!” 

“And if you came up with this smuggler, 
Storme, Mr. Flutputter-——” 

“ Putnutter, sir.” 

“Would you point him ont?” 


“Vouldn't 1? For ten thousand one hundred 
pounds in gold! Of course—unless——” 
“Oh, unless{ What? Go on.” 


“Unless he could pay me down on the nail, 
sir, ten thousand one hundred and one 
pounds, sir, not to point him out. He is very 
rich, they say, and carries a hundred thousand 
in Bank o’ England thousand-pound notes in a 
belt around him, sir. Do you think, sir,” said 
Putnutter, lowering his voice to a bung-hole 
sigh, ‘that he would do it?” 

“No doubt,” put in David, in his quict tone, 
“if Captain Storme were here at this moment, 
and could be assured that paying more than the 
offered reward would enable him to escape, he 
would right willingly pay it.” 

Clyde flashed a sharp glance at the old man, 
and then gazed again at Mr. Putnutter, who was 
saying— 

“I'd have to handle the bank-notes afore I'd 
agree to hold my tongue.” 

“Tf all I have heard of this Captain Storme be 
true,” said Clyde, in a low tone, “he is not un- 
‘provided with money, and he is, moreover, 
| dangerous to take.” 

“Ob, there'll be no danger to me, sir, as I 
should merely point bim out,” sniffed Put- 
nutter, 

“* And were Captain Storme to get lose again, 
my canning friend, what do you suppose he 
would do to the—ahem !—gentleman who calls 
himself Daniel Putnutter?” 

Clyde paused for a reply, but as the tiger-like 
glare of his eyes filled the soul of the tapster 
with terror, the latter felt his knees bend 
under him and his tongue cleave to his jaws. 

“(If Captain Storme be a man of my kidncy, 
Mr. Flutterbut,” said Clyde, in adcep, menacing 
tone, “when he got loose—and he is a famons 
fellow, they say, to get away—he would hunt you 
down even were you to hide under the throne, 
and right where he pats bis hand on you he will 
break your neck.” 

As he spoke he laid his powerful hand on the 
shoulder of the terrificd tapster and bore him to 
his knees. 

He held him thus fora moment, gazing sternly 
into Putnutter’s eyes, and saying in a voice like 
the rumble of distant thunder, 

“Let me hint something to you, my man, 
You scem to be a busybuily, like to put your 
nose on het-irons in trying to see through it. I 
have been told that I resemble this Captain 
Storme, and have been annoyed therefrom ; so I 
tell you, personally, that if any man hints tome, 
or anyone, that I resemble that smugyler, may I 
die a beggar if I do not stamp his heart out.” 

“In couree—and—and serve him very right, 
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sir. I'd do the same myseli, 5: 
nutter. aetee 

“Good. Now, as you have my sentiments ir 
this matter, go and brew usa jolly bowlof punci, 
Santo Cruz or Jamacia, and bring it, with pipes 
and tobacco.” 

Putnutter, glad to be released, darted away to 
obey. 

«And now, Mr. Sanders, were it in your power 
to cause the arrest of this Captain Storme, would 
you do it!” 

“‘ Not for thrice the reward, poor asI am,” re. 
plied David, promptly. 

“You have recognised me?” said Clyde, 
bluntly. 

“Yes. You are Captain Storme, who used :- 
be my wild young friend Childeri i 
jold ‘man, extending his hand. 

“ Heaven bless: you, David Sanders!” ex. 
claimed the smnggler, grasping the hand 
warmly, 

“ That'fellow Putnutter suspects.” 

“ More than suspectss. He believes. He wi. 
not rest until he knows, As soomas he is sure 
he knows, he will inform.” 

“T defy the town to arrest me—to take me 
alive!” said Clyde, folding his fol 
arms, “I am on my guard. I think the 
revenue hounds are on the false trail As we 
have now met, I can have yourtadsice as regards 
my children, With me they ” 

“Ah, father,” interrupted the Meld boy, +! 
would rather be at sea~—"” ; 

“Of course, my eaglet’ ofi the suf Bat my 
life affoat'is as-full ofidanger‘as’it isaskore, 101 
some day itiwill end with a snap, None of my 
life for you;myboy. I was wild sedthesdetron: 
in my boyhood, and I had a vibe wétice ins 
kinsman who should have been sstroe friend” 

“You mean Hark Renfroef* remarked 
David. 

“ Aye, the scoundrel! Hiawek! some one mp: 
at the door.” 

It was Mr. Putnutter, with a large bowl ¢ 
steaming punch, a. 

“Santa Craz ready brewed, sir,” said the 
tapster, placing the tray on the table. | 

“ Very well, and don’t you chance to come ia 
again until I send for you. I am going to sts; 
here a week, 60 you and I may chance to be 
better acquainted.” 

“A week. Good! It gives me time to study 
him,” thought the , as he burried off. 

“T need your advice and aid, Mr. Sandzs" 
continued the smuggler. “My best schcoot 
is ashore—broken up—my crew, such as are Do 
in prison, are drifting over the country. I ms 
find a home for Childeric and Orie. My mothe 
being dead, I scarcely know what to do rit 
them. I will think, while you tell me why lee 
zou so reduced in your circumstances, you who 

ad lands and money in abundance when I lat 
saw you.” 

Quietly, at the same table with the two ma 
sat the handsome boy, his chin in his hand, eae: 
to hear the story of the old man, aad litte 
dreaming how closely he was connected with 
much old David Sanders was about to tell. 

Nor did the bold sailor suspect that aught 
might ‘hear was to bear powerfully upoo bin 
and his beloved boy. 

Nor did the little old man, quiet and white 
haired, imagine the storm of rapid action, stat- 
ling facts, and important changes then gathering 
about them. 

And in the room above slumbered in her sf 
bed the fairy-like child, Orie, with whom the 
reader is scatcely acquainted, and whose fatzr’ 
and past had much in common with some pers 
of the old man’s sad and remarkable story. 

And not far away is a stern, dark-faced 13. 
who dreams of an earldom as he spurs hia here 
sharply to hold a stormy interview wits ¢~ 
David Sanders, 

A man who recks little of the crimes Le La 
done in gradually clearing his way towards 22 
earldom, and who little suspects that he is + 
his way to meet, face to face, the famous sta: 
gier of the French and English seas (amas 
Childerie Storme, who has sworn to pat l. 
on the heart of Hark Renfroe, the evil 
his destiny. a 

And, meanwhile, Sir Jules Cressy, lee! <f 
Cressy Hall, surrounded by the sccumulate- 
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th and luxuries of generations of a noble 
sits and smokes his fragrant cigar, little 
ming that this little old white-haircd man 
eaking of him and the beautiful but sinful 
he has loved and ceased to love. 

xd hurrying towards Wayburg, men with 
| bands around their caps are coming, 

sey look sharply at the priming of their 
is and the hilts of their salves as they spur 
r horses, and talk of the enormous reward, 
0,000 |—dead or alive,” and think they know 
well where to find Captain Storme, 





CHAPTER Iv. 
THE SECOND WIFE OF AN OLD MAR, 
NID, first addressing the boy said,— 
‘I must first tell you something of the Cressy 
nily, my lad. It is an ancient and noble 
nily, and traces its line far beyond the landing 
William the Conqueror. 
“In an old MS. at Cressy Hall, as-old as the 
wnquest, there are proofs that the Norman 
rested the present landed estates from Ethelred 
uders—my Saxon ancestor—and gave it to 
tian Childerie de Cressy, 
“My father, ancl his father, clear back to the 
m of this Saxon Thane, have been stewards of 
w De Cressy estates ; and when my father died 
became his sucoessor in that honourable and 
ible office, under old Sir Childeric, the 
of young Childeric, who was lost at sea. 
“When I became steward, I came into a large 
alary, a8 well as quite a large landed estate left 
wby my father. I was pest middle-age when 
(married and became father of ason. Ah, when 
(first caw that son I little dreamed the day was 
yeming in which I was to curse the hour of his 
birth, and the hour of mine also !"" 
The old man ‘heaved a great sigh, and paused 
tor a moment. 
“So the boy did not prove a joy?” 
“No, a curse !”* 
“And who is: the steward of the De Cressy 
estates now 2” 
The eyes of David Santiers biased as he 
Teplied— 
“Who but my son Jerome |” 
“ann 
“Youshall hear. Not a week after the birth 
of my son my wife died. My heest has been 
Sick unto death at times ever see. I have 
never had fortitude h to date-to visit her 
grave. She lies buried there in the nerth of 
among her kindred.” 
The old man groaned and was silent again. 
“And the boy ?” 
“The boy was sent to me at Little Ulisburg, 
about a year after my‘ wife's sudden death, Ab, 
id not appreciate: all my loss until my boy 
Jerome began to grow in years and vicionsness, 
My wife was a mild and pi woman, but 
Tesolute in her wilt against evil. Had she lived 
—0h, bad she lived to rear and guide that way- 
ward, head-strong boy, he might never have 
tumed: like a warmed adder, and struck his 
fangs into the heart of his miserable father.” 
“Ah t my lad—my eaglet of the surf !—you'll 


tever treat me thus, my Childeric,” cried Clyde, |, 


ashe kissed the brows and cheeks of his son, and 
ed the boy’s-jetty curls. : 
The boy drew the hard, strong hand of his 
father to his lips and kissed it, saying, 
e No never, dear father.” 
‘Oh, Heaven ! how I love this boy!” ex- 
Chitued Clyde, enfolding the lad in his arms. 
“Yes, I must speak of this bad son,” said 
David, with an effort. “He hated books, he 
teachers, he abhorred and defied control, 
and so he grew to be a youth untaught, and would 
Say be a very savage but for a woman—Julia 
cy” 
“This woman was widow. She made her 
®ppearance in Little Ullsburg suddealy —a 
get to every one. Atl called her beautiful. 
A call her so now—in form, faee, and voice. I 
thought her an angel, for I made her my wife, 
'd leamed, too late, that she was a devil !” 
The old man sighed and paused, and Clyde 
“i, in his abrupt way— 


bitterly ; “but I made her Mrs. Julia Sanders,| - 


and she is now housckeeper, or companion, or in 
some position that makes her head-lady at 
Cressy Hall.” 

“Sir Jules de Cressy has no wife?” 

“No,” replied David, with a frown. 

“Go on,” said Clyde. 

“Our acquaintance having begun,” resumed 
David—and to the words immediately following 
we ask the Particnlas attention of the reader, 
as they bear heavily upon the plot of this story 
—“ she told me she was from the North of Eng- 
land—a widow, her husband having been dead a 
year—he was a captain in the royal navy, she 
said ; that she had come to Little Ulsburg to 
try to earn a respectable livelihood by teaching. 

“She claimed to be a distant relative of my 
dead wife's family, and showed me letters which 
proved the truth of her assertions, and that her 
character was spotless. 

“T did not doubt her, Howcould1?. Zn her 
Jair and beautiful face 1 recognised a most 
remarkable resemblance to my dead Emily. She 
j asked my aid in getting up a school. I gave it 
: gladly. 

“T placed my son Jerome in Julia Staycy’s 
school, and it amazed me to see how he rapidly 
became first scholar of all, 

“Tt amazes me ret. 

“She controlled iim with a glance. 

“She made him obange his manner towards 
me. 

“T blessed her for that—I don’t bless her now 
—but I'did then. 

“T thanked Heaven for giving me such an 
amiable sen as he became under her tuition.” 

“You were deceived !” remarked Clyde. 

“Wait. She had achieved her object in 
making me her husband. 

“ Having attained that, she soon proved to me 
that-she regarded me as a very necessary appen- 
dage to the comforts and luxuries of the home I 
had given her, 

“ Again son became as he had ever 
been before he met this evil woman, this demon 
in the disguise of an angel. He and his step- 
mother joined hand against me. 

“I yielded to every demand. I became reck- 
less in my-desire to calm their incessant perse- 
cutions, 

“T signed this deed and that deed until I was 
stripped of all my propety. 

“They were years at it. Years of misery and 
humiliation to me. 

“They have reduced me almost to beggary. 
And in all this she had another ally than my 
son. 

“ Her chief adviser was Hark Renfroe.” 

“ Hark Renfroe!” exclaimed Clyde, with astart. 
“ Ah, I half suspected that snake was to show a 
coil in this foul cable. And what interest had 
he in it?” 

“He was desperately in love with my wife,” 
replied David, with a bitter laugh. 

“Oh, in love with your wife—the blood- 
hound!” 

“ And to gain her smiles he would have 
Bladly done any wrong, any crime—the fool.” 
“Fool? And why was he a fool?” 

* She deceived him, as she deceived everyone 
—except mygon Jerome. She made use of Hark 
panlios, and that scab of a lawyer Rare- 

int.” 

“Ho! and is that thistle of Satan’s, Thorn- 
patch Rareflint, still alive 7?” 

“He is not hanged yet,” replied David, 
sharply, 

With this the unfortunate old man bowed his 
head and wept. 

“So your scoundrel of a son turned you out of 
doors?” ‘ 

_ He bade me never dare enter his house again 
—his house! He said that to me.” 

“JT owe you for many a good turn you did me 
in my wild boyhood,” said Clyde, as he thrust 
his hand into his bosom ; “and unless you wish 
to hurt my heart, old friend, accept this as a 
very small return.” 

So saying, the great-hearted sailor poured a 
handful of golden coins into the battered old hat 
of the much-injured man. 





is ne where is your wife—this Julia Staycy— 
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 OHAPTER V. 
I AM CAPTAIN STORME. | * 


Davm SANDERS was for a moment speechless 
with surprise and emotion; and then, as a 
happy tear rolled down his witheréd cheek, he 
said— 

“@od bless. you both! I—I thank you—but 
I cannot——” 

“Say-no more,” interrapted the sai’or. “You 
must not think it is given in charity ; and, if it 
may ease your mind, let me say ’tis gold honestly 
earned, and not by smuggting. Now, too, that 
my mother is dead, and that I must find a 
guardian for my children, with whom can I 
leave them? Certainly in no hands and’ care: 
so faithful as yours will be, David Sanders.” 

“Ah, my friend, have I not just proved. to you 
how totally unfitted I am to rear the young? I 
have no power to command—none,” replied the 
old man, sighing. 

“My children are not like that raseally 
Jerome ; and I’ shall Keep up a stéady com- 
munication with you. At-all events, I see no 
better way at present, At any moment the 
sharks of the law may show their teeth to snap 
me up. Do not refuse to shelter them—my 
children—for a few days.” 

“ Certainly ; I will do all I.can. I know the 
great danger you are in.” : 

“You accept the charge, David Sanders t” 

“ Most solemnly.” 

“Now, Ghilderic, my boy, regard this good old 
man as my father while I live, aad yours if I dic 
—as I may—suddenly and soon.” 

The intelligent boy’s eyes had filled with tears 
as his father spoke, but turning to the old man, 
he said— 

“If you, sir, love me, I shall love you and 
obey you, and I know you will love our little 
Orie. We will try to make you happy.” 

“ A noble-hearted boy, my friend,” said David. 
“Did you rear him to be so, unaided by his—his 
mother f” 

“ His mother—his mother !” stammered Clyde, 
starting from hisreverie. “ His mother perished 
at sea years ago.” 

“So she perished at sea! His poor mother 
perished at sea,” said David, in a musing tone. 
“How m: noble hearts have that sad phrase 
for their only epitaph : ‘Perished at sea.’ And 
80 perished my good and kind young master— 
Sir Childeric, the last of the direct line of the 
noble De Cressys{ And with him perished his 
young wife and their babe—remorseless, mur- 
derous sea! Why, even now, I seem to see the 
father of Sir Childeric’s wife giving her away 
at the altar. His name was Manrice de Rollan, 
and——" 

“ What !” almost shouted Clyde. 

“Eh?-You startled me. I was saying that 
the name of the father of the late Lady de 
Cressy was De Rollan.” 

“Oh! And her maiden name in fall!” 

“Was Clara Maria de Rollan.” 

“At last! at Iast!” thought the smuggler. 
“Thave feared it—I have dreaded it—I have 
beat it down—I have turned my brain against it 
that suspicion—and now it comes home to me 
and rives my very soul.” 

He uttered not a word of this aloud, but rising 
from his seat, paced the room to and frd with a 
slow and heavy stride. : 

“Your father seems greatly disturbed,” 
whispered David to Ohilderic. “What moves 
iim thus?” 

“Childeric 1” cried Olyde, suddenly and re- 
proachfully, “you are trying to get at'my great 
secret.” i 

“ Dear father—I—] am with you anly to love 

ou.” ‘ 

“Right !—always right! dear boy,” replied 
Clyde, mentally adding as he strode to and fro, 
“He must be told some day.” : 

There was & quick, sharp rap at the-door, and 
instantly after the door was opencd euddenly, 
revealing the figaré and face of a tall, thin, dark- 
featured mar : 

“ Hark Renfroe !” exclaimed David, springing 
to his feet and clutching his cane. 

“Fire and——” began Clyde ; but Childeric, 








“ With this,” cried Childeric, as he opencd his 
purse and emptied its glittering store into his 


“She was Julia Staycy,” replied David, | hat, “papa has taught me to aid the poor.” 


who was at his side, grasped his arm and s0 
checked the loud exclamation. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 199.) 
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No, XXX.—PRINCE RUPERT OF THE 
RHINE. 


RINCE RUPERT was _ the 
nephew of the sanepey King 
Charles I, and gave him good 
help in many of his battles 
against his Parliament, 

The early portion of his 
career is but little known to 
the vast majority of even well 
informed readers. 

Rupert was not an English- 
man by birth, as may be guessed from his title, 
“ Rupert of the Rhine.” 

He was s0 called because his father was the 
Elector Palatine, or Prince of Bavaria, and 
the river Rhine ran through his dominions, 

But Rupert himself was not born near the 
Bhine. 

His birth took place in Prague, the capital of 
Bohemia, of which country his father had, a 
short time before, been called to be the king. 

Rupert’s mother was a daughter of King 
James I. of England, and the much-beloved 
sister of Henry Stuart, Prince of Wales, whose 
brief biography has already appeared in this 
series, 

She was very beautiful and very good, and 
the English people thought so much of her that 
Sere led her “ The Pearl of Britain,” 

Elector and his wife had been very pros- 
perous and happy until the year 1619, when 
Rupert, their third son, was born. 

After that event misfortunes came heavily 
upon them, and they never regained their 
former happiness, 

As the events which led to the above unfor- 
tunate result do not properly constitute a part 
of the life of Rupert himself, we content our- 
selves with saying that the cause of the misfor- 
tunes of his parents was the fierce religious 
strife which, under the name of the Thirty 
Years’ War, at that iime desolated all Germany 
and the neighbouring lands, and in which 
Rupert's father was a prominent actor. 

The great enemy of the Elector, and King of 
Bohemia, was the Emperor Ferdinand, 

He had not been long king when his army 
was defeated before the gates of Prague, 

The unhappy king and queen fled from the 
town, where, not long before, they had been 
received with shouts of triumph, 

So great was their haste to escape before 
Ferdinand couid seize them, that the infant 
Rupert, who was just a year old, had been 
very nearly left behind to the mercies of the 
conquerors. 

Baron D'Hona, the king’s chamberlain, pass- 
ing quickly through one of the rooms of the 
palace as the royal party were actually leaving 
the town, found what at first seemed to him to 
be a bundle lying on the floor. 

It proved to be the unfortunate little Prince. 
The nurse to whose care he had been entrusted 
being too terrified to think of anyone but her- 
self, had hastened away and forgotten her charge. 

There was no time to be lost, so the baron 
himself acted the part of a nursemaid; and as 
the last carriage was leaving the palace, he 
hurried after it with Rupert in his arms, and 
thrust the baby, who showed through all this 
turmoil no signs of fright, suddenly into it. 

Ultimately, after a long and harassing journey 
through Prussia, the fugitives made their way 
to Holland, where the unfortunate queen lived 
with her children for many years in retirement 
and poverty. 

Rupert's uncle, Charles I. of England, did not 
interest himself very much in the misfortunes of 
his sister and her children, 

Yet, when Charles himself was in want of a 
friend, Rupert forgot all this coldness and 
neglect, and gave him his willing services. 

Elizabeth dearly loved her son Rupert, who 
was born when she was still 1 happy queen. 
She devoted much of her time to dis instruction, 
and was careful to fill his mind with the truths 
of religion. 

She had to discharge the duties of both parents, 
for her husband was constantly away from their 
home of exile, in the camp and in the field. 








Hague. The orltege of Leyden was not many 
miles distant. upert, when old enough, 
regularly attended it. 

‘rom his earliest days he said he should like 
to be a soldier, and he was very diligent in 
learning languages, because he thought they 
might be useful to him when fighting battles in 
strange countries. 

Elizabeth took an interest in the amusements 
of her children as well as their studies, and she 
often herself accompanied Rupert when, as a 
college lad, he went hunting in the country 
round about the Hague and Leyden. 

The following was one of their adventures. 

Elizabeth, Rupert, his tutor, and their atten- 
dants, were all upon the hunting-field, when 
suddenly the poor lady missed her son. 

She looked anxiously round, hoping to see 
him, and then discovered that the tutor was also 
absent, 

Her alarm continued every moment to in- 
crease, until, with astonishment, she beheld the 
legs of the tutor sticking out of a hole in the 


ground, 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE RUPERT OF THE RHINE, 


He was immediately dragged from his hiding- 
place, where it was discovered that he was hold- 
ing on to Rupert's legs, who was buried still 
deeper in the hole, 

Amid great surprise and merriment, the young 
vince, not in the least terrified, but laughing 
eartily, was drawn out after his tutor, 

He came out grasping with firm hands his 
favourite hound, who had run into a hole after a 
fox, with Rupert after him, 

The dog would not return without his prize, 
which he now carried out in his mouth, to the 
amazement of the little group who stood watch- 
ing this strange scene, 

This was a true type of Rupert's after life. 

He never spared himself when he could 
help a friend, but always stood firm in his cause 
as he did in behalf of his dog. 

In the Christmas of the year 1633, Rupert had 
some merry holidays, very different from the 
quiet hours which he spent at Leyden. 

The Prince of Orange invited him to a grand 
tournament, or mock battle, where there was 
great gaiety and feasting. 

He bore off one of the most distinguished 
prizes, and entered heartily into all the enjoy- 
ments of the occasion, 

After this short interruption he returned 
again to his college, and pursued his studies 
with industry, until he was called out into the 
world to act his part, and to fight a good many 
battles, which -vere much to sadden and more 
diffic.it than those he had seen at the grand 
tournanient in liis Christmas holidays. 

Engiish only by his mother's side, 
was the country that Rupert loved 








best of all, 





His mother told him stories of her nat 
country that made him long to visit its sh 
When he was still a lad of fifteen years of a 
he left his quiet college never to retum. 
paid a short visit to his old friend, the Prine 
Oras; and became a volunteer in his | 
guard, Te) 
Although he was so young, he 
part in the war which his fri 
fighting against Spain. 

But his great wish was to go to! 
before the end of the year he b 
the Prince of Orange, and set ont 1 
uncle, Charles I, 

King Charles received him very 
kept him at court with him for 
he soon began to feel puzzled t 
do with him, : 

He had no money, and the 1 
must not be allowed to grow up” 
time in idleness and mere amusement, 
be given something to do by which he & 
earn his bread. 

Rupert wanted very much to fi 
rights, and win back for his eldest bn 
fair lands of which his father (who was 
two or three years dead) had been dispo 

But this “would require both aan a 
soldiers, and he regretfully found that 
impossible to procure either. 

King Charles set on foot certain. a 
schemes for the honourable employment of 
nephew. 

‘Amongst others, he suggested that he should) 
go out to the West Indies and a 

kingdom for ‘himself, And he offered to 
| him as his ambassador to the island of 
gascar, ak 

But poor Elizabeth was very m 
and angry withal, when she heard of thee 
Utopian projects, 

Charles was asking his nephew to makebricks, 
without straw, for he never offered to draw) 
lis own purse strings. 

At last an opportunity 
Louis, Rupert’s eldest brother, 
own. | 

The English people, more generous than thelr 
king, made a erollection in every church to 
raise a fund for the equipment of an army. 

Rupert at once joined his brother's a 
The total force was about four thousand, of 
which Rupert commanded the cavalry. — 

Even had they all been heroes, theit “om 
body was quite inadequate to cope with the 
Austrian hosts, the 

But, unfortunately, eee was almost 
only brave man amongst them. 

jis own brother proved not less cowanily 
than the rest. 

Rupert, with a small band of English, behaved 
most nobly. The others ran away, or treache 
ously laid down their arms. wed 

He sadly sheathed the sword which 
rendered useless by the infamy of others. meee 

He never drew it again until, in nies onl 
hood, he struck terror into the hearts 
the brave soldiers of the English 
wealth. 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 169 
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War isa hale like s water-lily ?—-Becans? 
comes to the surface to blow. 

Ma,” said a little five-year-old the obbet fy 
tare there any dripping-flies as well a 

ies 2” who 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL boy shocked his teaches 
asked what he had learned during the week, 
answer that he had “learned not 
partner's ace.” 

“Morger, I am_afraid a 
hard with me.” “Why, my 
see, orn i 80 small, that 
room for it to turn.’ 

JOHN Boston was arraigned for stealing si 
but stoutly protested his innocent pt asked 
sony having taken the oe ‘tok em ut 

urt. “ Hi, boss,sartin. Inever! 

Cott cor eae ne found them 12 YOO! POS 
“Sar a is Hs lad Ce 

rested,” ‘es, a 
“ How did you come by them 2” # Thoth it 
“The owner says not.” “Wells 30877 dickens 


















was asleep when 1 went to 
an’ was gwine back the next day to tell 
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Another fine autumn evening, but rather chilly. 


Our friends had grouped themselves about the 
Old Oak, but the Antiquary was giving Blount some 
fnstructions about getting the chimney corner pre- 
pared for the winter season. 

When all that was settled, he 


asked— 

“ And who will tell us a tale this 
evening ?” 

“Why, sir,” said Blount, “there 
js acommercial gent staying here. 
I think he might be persuaded to 
give a yarn.” 

“Parade your man,” said Sergeant 
‘Smart. 


The host quickly departed, and as 
quickly returned with a stranger, 
who, having been introduced to the 
several members of the association, 
Uisely volunteered to tell them a 


THE BAGMAN’S STORY. 


It is now some nine or ten years 
since the affair happened which I am 
now about to relate. 

At that time I was travelling in 
the north of England for a whole- 
sale house in the city. 

I had been away about three 
months, and the autumn was just 
beginning ; I had collected rather a 
large sum of money at the various 
= on my route, partly in gold, 

the bulk of it in notes, chiefly 
“fivers.”” 

The gold I made up in a brown 
Paper parcel, the notes I carried in 
@ strong leather wallet, secured by 
asmall registered lock, which I car- 
tied in the breast pocket of my coat. 

_ After partaking of a good, substan- 
tial dinner, and a glass of grog, and 
a pipe at a pleasant roadside inn, I 

up my mind to walk to the 


town of B ——(a distance of ten 
miles), where I intended to put up 
for the night. 


Tt was a beautiful afternoon, and 
I journeyed on for several miles 
alone, uning with my own 
enghts, without meeting any one 
till Tarrived at the village of A——, where I step- 
ped into a neat looking public, and, calling for a 
glass of ale, I was served by a rough-looking man, 
tnd we entered into conversation on the usual 
Spica, the weather, the fineness of the late har- 


He asked me whether I was going far. 

I told him I was going to B——, where I intended 
to pass the night. 

He eaid it was a long way, and I should not get 
there till after dark as the roads were very bad and 
very lonely, and that if I had got any valuable 
Property about me, to put it in a safe place, as 
several travellers had lately been robbed on that 
Toad, and advised me, for greater security, to stop at 
place for the night, and pursue my journey in 
morning; adding, he had got a good bed-room 
my disposal, and could get me a nice little supper 
‘at moderate charges. 

T did not like the look of the man, an therefore, 
declined his offer; adding, incautiously, I must 
reach the town of B— that night, so as to remit a 
large sum to my employers as soon as the bank was 

The ale being very nice, I was induced to have 
‘another le, boing Te ‘which I bade him good-eve’, 
and started on my journey. 

Thad not proceeded fax, when the road began to 


i 


EE 


& 





look very lonel: -—not a house to be seen or any kind 
of habitation, high hedges and tall trees bounding 
it on either side. I began to think twilight was 
approaching very soon; my brain began to grow 
dizzy—I felt a sort of sickening sensation—I thought 
[ now and then heard footsteps behind the hedge— 
the atmosphere seemed all at once to grow 
and I remembered no more. 
. 


When I awoke to consciousness, I found myself 


in a neatly furnished bed-chamber, a small table at P 


my bedside with sundry bottles on it, and on looking 
around me I discovered a fairy-like creature of about 
nineteen years of age, of fair complexion, very good- 
looking, but not what your novelists call handsome. 

When she perceived I had at length awakened to 
consciousness, she turned to me and said— 

“Hush! you must remain very quiet, and take 
this draught, and compose yourself, afterwards 
I will talk with you.” 

[soon sank into a calm, refreshing slumber, which 
lasted till near noon the following day. 

My fair nurse seemed quite pleased at the change 


in me, and I desired her to let me know where I was, 
and how I came into such comfortable quarters. 


She said, if I thought myself well enough to listen, 





—<——— 


“ CQuick, ADDY! a LicHT!’” 


she would explain as far as she had been able to 
ascertain. 

I said, ‘‘I am very anxious, and I feel almost well.” 

She then said, “If you will not be excited I will 
tell you. You must know that you are now in the 
house of my papa, Dr. Atkins (who is only gone his 
rounds to visit patients), and this is the village of 
C——. Papa was returning from D—— one night 
last week, driving alone in his gig, the horse 
stumbled, and pa fancied he heard a deep groan, 
that sounded somewhere in the hedge, but being a 
dark night he could see nothing ; he halloed out— 

«“¢ Who's there? What's the matter ?” 

“No answer, but still the same groaning at short 
intervals. So what did pa do but jumped out of his 
gig, and went groping about till he stumbled on a 
man bereft of all consciousness, and bleeding 

rofusely from a wound in the head caused no 
abt from a blow with acudgel, or some such blunt 
instrament That man was yourself. 

“Pa quickly placed you carefully in his gig, and 
drove home as hard as he possibly could, 

“T happened to be sitting up for him, and as soon 
as I heard the sound of horse’s hoofs, downstairs I 
ran, and opened the door, He seemed very much 
excited, and exclaimed, 

“Quick, Addy ! alight! A gentleman is much 
hurt, Lfear. I picked him up in Snakes Lane,’ 


dark, | up for a few hours, and 





“You were immediately put to bed, where you 
have remained for three days; and % 
have so far recovered you wii 
us and give the particulars of your misfortune.” 

Soon after the doctor made his appearance, and 
said that all danger was past, and that I could sit 
non wend Bet 5 nice little 
dinner prepared for me, ant t, no doubt, in a vi 
Short time T should be quite recovered, mere ey, 

He then left me, and I saw no more of him till my 
retty nurse came to escort me to the dining-room. 
The doctor was already there, and gave me a 
welcome greeting. 

He was a man about fifty years of age, rather 
short, with a sary healthy erp era: open counte- 
nance, soft grey hair, and slightly bald—such was 
mine host. 

‘After dinner was over the doctor pledged me in a 
glass of wine, and said— 

“Now, my dear friend, if you will allow me to 
call you such, I should like to hear your version of 
the mauahap. 

I therefore told him the particulars as I have 
just told you. 

He then grasped me by the hand, and said I could 
make his house my home till I was able to resume 
my occupation ; in the meantime he would write to 
my employers, relating to them my 
misfortune, after that he would ride 
over and see his friend Sir Hugh 
Muggleston, a county magistrate, 
and take his advice on the matter. 

After dinner, the next day, he in- 
formed me he had seen his friend, 
Sir Hugh, who had issued a warrant 
to search the house of the innkeeper 
where I partook of the ale, as it had 
come to ears that the man was 
suspected of having a hand in the 
various robberies that had lately 
taken place. 

Ihad now been an inmate of my 
kind friend’s, the doctor, a fortnight 
Binge my restoration, and was con- 
stantly much in the company of m; 
fair nurse, who used to Fead to me 
when unable to go out, and when the 
weather was fine enough to walk 
out, she used to accompany me and 
show me about the neighbourhood, 

Can you wonder, then, that I 
should take a strong liking to my 
enchantress ? 

I soon began to love, and that with 
a strong and true affection. 

I took the first opportunit, of con- 
fessing my love for her, and was ac- 


ce) “ 

The same evening I broached tho 
subject to the good, kind doctor. He 
heard me out, and then stated he had 
received a reply from my employers. 
who gave me a good character, an 
said they placed the utmost confi- 
dence in me, and would be happy 
when I could resume my occupation, 
and hoped the guilty parties would 
poor be traced and brought to jus- 
As soon as that was satisfactorily 
cleared up, he should be pleased to 
have me for a son-in-law, but tha’ 
igcraee paar 

a 3 was a i 
would make a good wet saa 

I grasped his hand and expressed my warmest 
thanks, and said I would endeavour to merit the 
good opinion he had formed of me; with that we 
bade each other good night and a hearty God bless 
you. 

The following morning a man brought the news 
that the publican had 2 sported by the 
constable who was entrusted with the warrant; on 
searching the house, in the cellar, artfully concealed 
behind some casks, was my leather t with all 
the notes entire, which left no doubt that he was 
the rascal who had first drugged me and then way- 
laid, brutally assaulted, and robbed me, 

The doctor and I attended the magistrates’ 
meeting next morning, when John Stubbs, the 
publican, was fully committed for trial for attempted 
murder and robbery. 

The assizes were on in another week ; John Stubbs 
was found guilty and sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. 

My employers, after the trial, made me a present 
of £100, aad as there was no necessity for me to 


reside in London, I still remained in their employ, 
going to London occasionally, 

In the early part of the ensuing 5; Tled m; 
pretty nurse to the hymenial altar Ran a 
trip we returned to the house of the kind old 





now that 
be able to dine with 
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who cannot be separated from his daughter, as he 
has been a widower many years. 

This, gentlemen, ends my @fiventure in Snake's 
Lane; a simple one I confess, but I will on another 


occasion tell you “How I escaped from the 
assassin’s knife.” 
a oe :-« . ” 
A hearty “thatk you” attested how well the 


company ‘appreciated this little relation, and Mr. 
Moleaworthy- then formally proposed that Mr. 
Haynes, the Bagman, should be admitted a member 
of their society. 

Everyone agreed, and-in the convivial evenin, 
that followed, Mr. Haynes proved that his v 
powers ‘were quite equal to his capacity for story- 

Ing. 


He @-& general favourite. 
(To be continued.) 





MAY ATWOOD; 
OR, LOST IN-A CYPRESS SWAMP, 
‘CHAPTER I. 
THERE were santwiches to be made, cold chicken 
to be jointed, cake and cheese to be aliced, and all to 
be packed in the great basket, with a bottle of 


cream aad a_ coffee- for Grace Gilfillen 
declared they would dine in the woods like 


gipsies, 

The old farm kitchen was all bustle and confusion 
that bright. August morning. 

Grace had a bevy of city echoolmates, and a 
masculine cousin or two, fresh from college, visitin: 
her, and all the lads and laces of the neighbourhood 
were invited to attend the blackberry party, and all 
to come in costume of some outre or picturesque 


deavoured to console her, notwithstanding her awn 
tears, 


a journey of three miles, 
the embers of the fire were still burning. 

Then a definite plan was arranged. 

Mr. Gilfillen ordered them to break into couples, 
and go in different directions, and the first finding 
the missing girl to immediately communicate the 
good news to the others. * 3 

In any event, they were to rendezvous at the 
pic-nie ground. 

But the steep hillsides and valley were explored 
in vain, and after honrs of fruitless searching they 
gathered again, exhausted and di Je 
+ Ned Stillwell had joined and silently took his 
place among them. 

He had no answer to the question as to what was 
best to be done, continue hunting, or return home 
and wait for the moming light. 

“We can do nothing more tonight,” said Mr. 
Gilfillen, wearily. “It must be at least twelve 
o'clock. She may have wandered out upon the old | 
wood road:that leads to Dobeon’s settlement, five or 
six miles away. Two of you had better ride that 
way. If you don’t find her we must search the 
cypress swamp, back of the hill, though I cannot 
conceive how the poor girl could get there. God’ 
help her if she has, for it is alive with snakes, and 
the mountain beyond is the home of wild beasts. 
But it is not to be thought of. The poor child could 
not get there, Iam certain of it. So, boys, hurry off 
all but two; they had better remain here until after 
daylight. We will join you again then if we get no 
tidings.” 


And he mounted his horse and rode sadly away, 
dreading to report his ill-success to the anxious ones 
at home. f 

But what of May Atwood? 

The question might have been answered by the 
solemn stazs as they looked down upon.her in her 





kind, for Grace declared that one half the fun of the 
thing consisted in the grotesque appearance of.the 


party. 

At length the ions were accomplished, 
and the great lumber waggona bore the noisy party 
away, leaving the kitchen in a state of disorder that 
kept Mrs. Gilfillen-and:Heeter, her help, more than 
one hour before it resumed its pristine brightness 
and order. 

A pleasant ride brought them to the shores of 
Crystal Lake. 

t was a beautiful sheet of water, sleeping in the 
loveliest valley, famous for pic-nic Parties, and with 
every convenience at hand, and the company 
wandered away in search of berries, all aave Grace, 
bud her cousin, Ned Stillwell, who remained to 
prepare dinner, and summon the wanderers back to 
enjoy it by the ringing of the bell. 

The day passed as such days always do, enlivened 
by mirth, jesta, and song. 

. The dinner was a perfect success—the love-making 
more fo, if ible, 

But tho former, at least, came to an end, and the 
sinking eun brought the waggons to carry the dilapi- 
dated party home, : 

_Grace kept her Cousin Ned basy in gathering the 
kitchen materials, although in his heart he had 
planned a ride beside the lovely Mary Atwood, and 
one! ot the teams had started before he was re- 

leved, 

Then, with a decided frown, he informed Grace 
that May had gone. . 

“How very atrange!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Why did 
she not stay and go with her party?" 

“Have you seen anything of May ?” asked Sue 
Griswold, as she came up almost breathless. 

“No; she must have gone in the other waggon.” 

“T think she might have said something about it. 
She knew I would worry about her. She must be 
intent upon the conquest of some of the country 
gentlemen |” 

And with a snecr she flounced off to join Fred 
Taylor, Ned’s college chum, and ride home by his 
aide, 

Tt was already dark when they reached the farm- 
house, and, to the dismay of the entire jarty, May 
Atwood was missing. 

She had not returned in the first waggon, and, 
consequently, was lost 

White faces questioned each other, and more than 
one pair of beautifal cyes were tearful with con- 
sternation. 
ahd Gilfilen begged the men to hasten in 
teareh, 

Ned Stillwell bad already gone, 

He had rushed to the stables at the first alarm, 
ivunted the fleetest horse, nnd the clattering hoofs 
e heard in the distance, 
ni.re party of men follgwed, well provided 

t 15 as tho moon would not rise until 
nt, 
old was upon the verge of hysteria, 
never ceasing to blame herself, and poor Grace en4 













terrible wanderings. 

Late in ‘the afternoon she stole away from the 
party she hed been picking berries with to escape 
the admiring attention of a rude, country. ewain— 
well intended, but obtrusive and a1 

Oh, how cool and-quiet the woods were! 

Bho enjoyed the novelty, and beauty, and freedom 
excessively. 

She reached the sammit of the hill, and after 
wandering along culling wild flowers, stepping to 
examine green mosses and insects, sat down to reat 
and listen to the merry laughter and snatches of 
songs that floated upwards with remarkable dis- 
the shad longer, the sun tipped the tree 

e shadows grew longer, sun ti 
tops with tongues of flame, and then melted into 
the purple of coming night. 

The signal bell rang out the summons to return, 
and without a.gingle thought but that he should 
reach the place of gathering in a few moments, ahe 
began the descent. 

ut before one half the distance had been tra- 
versed, she became conscious that the -voices were 
Jess and leas distinct, and paused to liaten. 

How very far away they sounded ! 

Could it be possible that she had tured in tho 
wrong direction ? 

Her heart beat wildly at the thought, and.out 
upon the gathering gloom and abeve the hum of the 
insects and noisy whispering of the pines, she sent 
her clear, shrill voice, and waited breathlessly for a 


reply. 

Tocame in the echo anly, mingled with the cry of 
some startled night bird. 

Again and again she called, but still only the 
same mournful responses as before, added to now 
and then by the solemn hooting of the owl. 

“Great Heaven! I am lost!” she murmured, and 
sinking down began to wee, Piteously. 

Oh! how dark it grew in the v: Hey below her, 
and black shadows were creeping still nearer at 





every breath. 

What a situation this for a young girl bred and 
nurtured in the heart of a at city, and always 
surrounded by protectora, who had scarcely per- 
mitted the sun to shine or the wind to blow roughly 
upon their petted darling ! 

But paralysed, she sat upon the damp sod, while 
the darkness of a moonleas night thickened. 

The thought of home, and a loving mother who 
she knew prayed nightly for her child, swelled her 
soul. 

She stretched out her arms and whispered her 
name, 

Above her bowed head the silent atars came 
gleaming one by one. 

She lifted her white face, canght their holy and 

rotecting glances, and the great load of paralysing 
ear was lifted from off her heart. 

The hand that placed them there would guide 
her wandering feet, and ehe would safely escape 
from the terrible woods to the valley, where she 








q 
Meantime, the searching party rode on, and, after 
, reached the spot where | arose and struggled on, and 
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was confident her friends would remain and 
pon missing her. 
Strengthened and comforted, yet fearhhy 


man 
and rending of garments reacked-the e 
hill. 
Then she realised that she was indeed 
instead of.tke lovely belt of green and the 
sparkling lake she expected to find, she wa 
rounded by a jungle of tangled vines and 
solid earth beneath her feet, 
felt soft, sinking sod, ont of which oosed 
water, 

She paused in utter despair. There was 
left now but to lay down and die. A 

She must be miles away from 
ground by the beantifal Lake, and even if she 
the direction she would never reach it. 

Bhe looked up st the dark woods through 
fron noe tain con ‘of 5 2 bee} 
frowning meun joy‘ eaca, 
her white and. trembling lips. 

Suddenly a bright lig! tgleamed there. Whst 
a terrible morass was stretched out before her! 

Beyond was a human habitation aad hue 
hearts, though rough, to shield and pity her. 

She whispered words of encouragement to heretf, 
and with her eyes fixed upon the friendly beac 
hastened on through tangled bushes, sinking in the 
deep, slimy mud, with dark, hideous cresture 
swiftly drawing their cold, clammy forms over be 
feet, or wrangling beneath them. 

Horror froze her blood and _ palsied her tocgte 
Yet aul: he struggled panting on, tearing be 
delicate flesh. 

Her hat was lost, her long soft hair unbound and 
floating free. 

The precious threads of gold clung to the busber, 
and were torn out almost unheeded. 

What matter? Even the light ahead was fo- 


tten. 
* One thought only possessed her, and that was to 
t out of the swamp, away from the slimy, notsome, 
Kissing reptiles, the dismal croaking of the hoge 
frogs, the whirring of the foul night birds. 
With almost winged feet she kept on, until the 
ground grew more solid, and the tall, solemn pines 
ap) to whisper a welcome. 
he was out of the horrible awamp at last, and 
could die in the clean woods, upon oaft, grea 


88. ‘ 
little further on and she sank: down with » 


A 
foeling of relief and safety that was very near akin 


to bliss. y 
How long she remained in that semi-unoonsicu 

state she never knew. es 
‘Phe moon rose over the hills and looked} tying! ji a 

down upon the silent figure of the poor 

she lays with closed eyes upon the damp ba fed 


shimmered through the rustling leaves in 
of silvery radiance. 
A sudden crunching of the underbrush not very 
far away aroused her, and reawakened her fear. 
Beasts of prey might infest the forest, 
woods were dae and lonely enough for any = 


icion. : 
P Struggling to her feet ahe thought of the light «be 
had seen beyond the swamp. aol 
Thank God | that was no longer between bet £05 
it, no walls of tangled cypress between her 
human habitation she yet hoped to find. is 
The moon had risen so high and was shining 
clearly that everything about her became sist ij 
With 8 hopef -bounding ber ahe caw 8 
th winding up the mountain side. 
Perhe delicate Doverings of her feet were saturated 
and torn away by rough usage, her tender 
lacarated, and her dress torn to threads. _ o 
But her fears were persmiount 7 all ene 
she yet once more began her wanderin, 
Scambling, often falling, she mounted the rugged 
path which ever led her upward. eave in bel 
Huge bats finpped their shadowy win! nae eck 
face ; birds, startled from their slumber, the ov 
leesly past, shrieking in her ears, and the 0%) 
hooted, and crows croaked ; but she had cessed 
heed them. 
Her brain contained but one idea, and that 
reach the cabin from whose window the lig! 


flashed out upon the gloom. « 

Dizzy, weak, and wholly exhausted, ater ie 
scribable efforts, she was about to yiel hen bet 
wretchedness and sink down to perish, ¥ i Little 
dimmed cyes saw a log cabin standing 2 


jearing. z 
wt was silent, and might, be deserted never 
theless, she hurried on, glad of any if 

But, alas! it was in vain that she bad fought be 
way thus far. 

‘The great tree trunkesbegan to dance and ee 
before her eyes, the little path rer Ind ere 
light to fade, and dense darkness spread! 
her eyes. 
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jhe realized ¢! she, yas folli and instine- ‘claimed Ne as he hastened to his side. “A 
ely uttered a be Pees J at oe asinner !” ie 

eat the damp earth recetredthe |° And he stooped down to examine the™face of ths 

wseless form. Prostrate girl, which, tHiotffh rendered ghastly white 

see: =e y the moon, showed the nisite features upon 


a CBAPTER Il. 
ta Dayton broke in one sultry morning upon 
2 BL, ds he sat is bis office 
2 dd with the test, 
“Come, old fe 


et at heaar “we are off to- 
orrow. this oven urs and join us.” 
a era aE ‘LT could, Wai; bat T don't see 
yw it-cam —possid! : 
“Make it 


be done.” 
ible, Doc. We are to be aright 
Dy , L assure you—James Dawson, George 
rescott, Fred Wilkes, and your humble servant.” 
+ Whepeare ae sroing ?” 
“Up among mountains of the Keystone Btate. 
jawson has been there already, and secnred a 
roodman’s hut, where we can cook our pork and 
eans—and game.” 
“When you get it ?” 
a there isn’t a pédticbaturbhin ten mee of the 
re ielow can be released érom dress 
ind go as negligems. as he pleases. me, make up 
your. fort must be off.” , :. 
“You ‘a ‘terribty tempting, fetlow, Nealy but 
how the. diekems do you suppose I am te get-away 





every third person. you see with incipient coup de 
ole ‘| nothing of other, equally fatal diseases, 
oeieees ear ieware yy 
“Ah! unless what? You've ot a scapegoat, I 
know—some unfortunate, seedy chum in the killing 
department.” - 
“What a genius you have for guessing Neal! 
Well, I was about to add that I might, perhaps, 


t 
Charley Paine to :take charge of my patients. Se 
has just hung out his shingle.” 

“That settles the matter, and Iam off. Meet us 
to-manrqw at the Central Ferry at six.” is 

And he dashed out with as much impatience as 
he had entered. 

He had carried his point, as he always did, by 
storm; and there was nothing left for the handsome 
peel ee Bus. to procure his subelitut post 

im a le, make pi tions, and keep his ap- 
pointment, which he ain. 

The but in the mountains was reached in due 
time, and the days glided pleasantly into wecks 
with the city hunters, the time being divided by 
fishing. excursions, searching for game, and lying 

under the fragrant pines cool hemlocks. 

Business was entirely ignored, and though the 
sick might have called loudly, yet they lingered, 
revelling in their dolce far niente. 

“Bg. ! exclaimed Neal Dayton, when the 
subject of returning was hinted at, “I think I'll 
never go back, “Why, boys, my very soul turns sick 
at the thought of the dirty city.” 

And he stretched himself at full length just within 
the glow of. the great camp-fire, where a coloured 
cook was 
table under the massive black walut tree that 
stood in front of the refitted and adorned wood- 
man’s hut; 


“Well, Neal,” repHed the doctor, “I am much of ; 


Jour mind, yet, my conscience tells me that I am 
cutetaying my limits, amd: that I am not treating 
Charley Paine fairly.” 

“Nevermind him. Let him keep on physicing, 


and bleeding, and—— Thunder ! what is that that | 


sounds so much like a woman's voice? Hark !” 

“T-bear nothing. . You must be getting lone- 
tome.” 

“Not a bit of it, But supper is ready.” 

The meal—and it was very far from being the 
ted—was 









served and eaten, the aromatic co: mingling its 
Tich perfume with the balsamic odours around. 
Then came pipes; and lyins around in careless 













ease they discussed variuu: of the heart in 
which they had been more or . 

The clear Iaugh of Neal ran n the still 
air the loudest of alland the jatest, and one after 


another grew silent, until the doctor ordered a re- 
treat to the hut upon sanitary grounds. 

With a whistle to his favourite dog, Neal followed, 
gromblingly, and goon all were enjoying a healthy 
slumber, which would have continued until day- 
break, hat tt not been broken by so sudden and 
ficring a wail as to instantly recall all from dream- 

nd, 


The dog sprang to the door, and answered with a 
shrill bark of-defiance. - 

Neal was up, dressed in a twinkling, and dashed 
out, followed by his pet, notwithstanding the words 
Gf caution hurled after him about wolves and pan- 

ers, e 
A few paces from the hut the dog paused, lowered 
is crest, and uttered a plaintive whine. 


preparing supper and arranging the ; 


pot be trusted alone, and needed his care. 


” 


“Where, the mame of goodness, did she come 
from ?” was asked, amid the confusion of tongues. 

“TJ don't know any more than yourself. The 
good dog found her as she was lying in the path 
that 1 up from that terrible cypress swamp.” 

anes ie 26) one living in that sections) 

‘now it, fence the mystery; an a see 
whe {s not one of the common tort, Look re 

He lifted up the little, white, jewelled hand from 
the bed upon which it rested with an insane impulse 
to press {t with his lips, and then stood watching 
her face with misty eyes. 

Meanwhile, the doctor was intent upon her ré- 
storation, But for a time it defied every effort. 

‘Then she suddenly opened her-blue eyes, and 
gazed in a startled manner at the sympathetic face 
of Neal, who was fanning her with his hat, 

The doctor spoke gently as he placed a cup to her 
trembling lips. 

Her eyes wandered vacantly to his face, then to 
the men grouped around, then back to the intelli- 

ent one of Neal, and the light of consciousness 

uminated the beautiful features, and imstinctively 
ashe covered her face to hide its glowing crimeon. 

“Do something for her quickly,” exclaimed Neal, 
still fanning furiously. “I can’t stand this.” 

“Quiet, quiet,” was the whispered answer; and 
taking the petite hand within his own, his fingers 
lingered upon the pulse, and he contiuned to ad- 
minister medicine. 

She endeavoured to sit up, but he gently forced 
her to keep a recumbent posture, and continued, in 
the most reassuring tones— 

“You are with those who will proteet and reatore 
you to your friends, wherever they may be. There 
is no one here but may rightly claim the name of 
gentleman. I infer that you have been wandering 
and loet.’” 

“Who brought me here? Where am 1?” she 
eagerly questioned. 

Neal Dayton explained. 

She turned to him with looks of thankfulness, 
murmured her gratitude in a choking voice, an 
brieily told her own story. 

All eyes were filled with teara, and the looks of 
Neal were eloquent with sorrow; but the doctor 
forbade further conversation until she had rested 
and more fully recovered. 

With the dawn of day the men found a rude 
though comfortable litter for the poor girl, who was 
too ri to sit up, whose little feet were far too’ sorely 
‘wounded and blistered to walk, even if she had pos- 
sessed the strength to do so, and carried her down 
the mountain to the nearest farm-house. 

Then a waggon was procured, and she was driven 
home, Neal tenderly supporting her drooping head, 
with its wealth of soft, bright, golden hair, 

Great was the rejoicing at the house of Mrs. Gil- 
fiJep and much the wonder at her fearful story. 
~uce nursed her as @ sister, and Neal Stillwell 
made himself generally officious, scolding and yet} 
tearful, until Mrs. Gilfillen ended the matter by 
transporting her to a quiet room. 

The doctor left a prescription, gave a few words 
of advice, and carried the reluctant Neal away with 
him, who thenceforward became strangely restless 
and unhappy. All of his old spirits were gone, The 
rest of the company voted him a bore. * 

He would persist in sitting up nights and looking 
at the moon, declaring that the hut was a miserable 
den, and unfit for a Christian to sleep in, 

But when the doctor prepared to visit his patient 
he always accompanied him, in the most agreeable 
mood; and when May was convalescent, and the | 
rest of the party returned to the city, he remained 
with the Giltillens. and was the most devoted cava- 
lier, declaring to the blushing May that she could 








Such walks and drives as they took in company 
are only known to lovers. 

He accompanied her to the city, and the next 
spring she stood before the altar, crowned with a 
veil of misty lace. 

But the wedding was not a single one. The 
doctor and Grace Gilfillen had also learned how 
their hearts beat, and Neal often declares that going 
to the mountains and taking him along was the one 
great inspiration of his life, else May might never 





“Ha, Jano, old fellow, what is the matter ?” ex- 


have lived to bless him. 


other celestial orb, Make way, and keep the door 


wi * 

He raised the limp form tenderly in his arms, and 
carried her into the cabin amid the exclamations of 
the excited grou, 





Gruckers for the Jitgentons. 
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*,® ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and Any eele or 




















which death was stamping its iron signet. charade received after Uvis date, and found to iste copied 

“Here, boys, quick!” continued Neal, impul-| from other publieations, will not be inserted, and no further 
sively. % For the sake of Heaven, come! ' Here is | conéribution from the same person will be accepted, 
a girl or an angel d from the moon or some 1 wenle 


No Pussle will be aocepied wntess the Solutions are property 
worked out. Mumbered Charades in particaler wt have 
FOLL enswers sent with them. 


L 

Loonsist of 25 lettemp. - 
My 18, 15, 10, 7, 22 in ariver; my 1, 2,16, 17, 23, 15,3 is 
8 place of amusement ; my 9, 28,15, 18, 4, 20 ig ‘one who 
dies for the trath ; my 9, 17, 4, 5, 181s acl rate ; 
my 18, 19, 6, $5, 1, 33, 21,7 isa spring of water ; my 11, 9, 
24, 14, 2, 19, 5, 6, 15 is one that fives near to another; my 
8, 15, 8, 14, 12, 20, 4 is a boy's name; my 19, 21, 15, 9, 24, 
25, 8, 2,17, 9 is a olty in Bngland; my 90, #¥, 19,19, 21, 22 

» 21, 7, 8 is a part of 


isan’ animal;-my 9, 5, 15,1 the day 5 
my 1, 94, 14, 16, 20 1s  wikt Beast; my 22, 2, 4, 9,10 is an 
herb; abd tay whole ds the aanwe 6 tbe best of the 


a G. EB, B. Tauzor. 
i + 
A lake in Westmoreland. A river in North America, A 
cipal river in Ireland, A Mormon city. A river in 
tland. A seaport in Scotland. A seaport in Norfolk. A 
Bootch poet. A river in York, An English watering-place. 
The initials read downwards give the name of a tale in the 


Boys oF EXGLAND. 
A. Mo K. CAMPBELL. 


‘A Scotch poet. The island where Captain Cook was 
killed. A cluster of small igamds in the Indian Ocean. A 
well-known Italian poet. A seaport on the borders of the 
White Sea. An apple. Afemale’s name, An island off 
the coast of North America. A well-known river in Asia. 
‘The initials read downwards give the name of a tale in the 


Boys oF THE WORLD. a 
7 A. Mo K, CAMPBELL, 


Tv. 

A county in Scotland. The smallest connty in Bngland. 
An island off the coast of Tuscany. One of the lonjan 
Iles, A Japan isle. The name of a book in the Old Bible. 
A river in Siberia. A river in Holland, An istand in the 
Chinese Sea, A lake off St. Peteraburgh. An ialand that 
no one can conquer. The inittals read downwards give the 
name of a tale inthe YOUNG Max OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


A. Mo K. Campseit. 
Vv. 
BURIED TOWNS IN ENGLAND. 
‘The sun shines bright on a summer's day, 
I have bought a new cast letter-box. 
‘Act on the square, boys. 
There is a bed for delivery. 
‘The ship's eat salt beet. 
I ehall buy a rug by-and-by. 
WILL-O"THE-W: 








vL 
A river in England; @ foreign country; a river in 


Europe ; a river in Germany & Very hot country ; a city 
in Ireland. The initials name the capital city of a 


country in Europe. wr Res — 


vu. 
Iam a word of 11 letters, 

My 5, 4, 2,8, 4 is part of the body; my 7, 6,1 
nomber; my’9,7, 5 isan insect; my 3, 6,1 isa distilled 
spirit; thy 10, 2, 7, 8 isa fish ; my 5, 9, 7, 8,4, 6,1, 2,9is@ 
polsonous plant ; my 8, 6, 3 is alight carriage ; my 9, 10, 5, 
2, 7 1g a lake in Siberia 90 miles in length ; my 11, 9, 8, 10, 
1] fs @ gold coin of the United States; and my whole Isa 
great singing bird. ne 


lisa 





VIL 

My first is in brown, but not in white ; 
‘My second is in yw, but not in kite; 
‘My third is in story, but not in tale; 

My fonrth is in enow, but not in hail ; 
My fifth is in oock, bat not in hen ; 

My sixth is in four, but not in ten; 

My seventh is in table, but rot in chair; 
-My. eighth is in show, but not in fair; 

My ninth is in raven, but not in parrot ; 
My tenth is in wine, but not in claret ; 
My eleventh is in pool, but not in ditch ; 
‘My twelth is in tar, but not in piteh ; 

My thirteenth is in lost, but not in found; 
My fourteenth 1s in dig, aleo in ground ; 
My whole is a book, and that I can ween, 
Is a very useful and instructive magazine. 


A. SKINSLEY. 
m 

px saat ie in John, but ndt in George ; 

'y second is in boat, but not in barze; 
My third 4s in plunder, but not in steal ; 
‘My fourth isin denote, but net in reveat; 
‘My. fifth is in day, but not in week ; : 
My sixth is in find, but not in seek ; 
And my whole is a river in Palestine; 


WHITTINGTON. 
x. 
TOWNS IN ENGLAND. 

1. A vemel to hold water, three-sixths of dread, and to 
conceal, 

2. To gain, a large box, and two-fifths of a mistake, 

3. A small creek, one-third of a short sleep, and to en- 
deavour. 
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4 Three-Afths of 6 tree, four-eixths of to mix, snd cured 
5. Four-fifths ef a spear, a vowel and four-fifths of the 
hinder partofaship, 
OA three-sixths of to attend, and two-fourths 
of part of a tree. 
3, W. PEERMUED, 


> 
5 
R 


reek name for Mercury; a son of 
;@name of the Muses; the son 
a the Egyptians; the 
give the name of a 
musician. 

W. PRNBMUED, 
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An town. 
read downwards, will name a 
¥S OF BNGLAMD, 
W. F. TRINDBR, 


? 
z 
J 
£ 
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5 
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a 


a in England ; 
\4, 17, 9, 9, 12, 3 isa 
in the Boys or Exa- 


0. T. W. H. 
xvL. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant; s weight; a bird; a time for rest and 
5 @ celebrated * ® man’s name; fon; an 


3 8 consonant. 
xvIL 
SQUARE WORDS. 
first is a small lizard ; my second is the reverberation 
ot ovond} my third isan adverb; my fourtn We the cate ot 
8 buckle, 
‘W. SUMNER. 
xvm. : 
T consist of 83 letters. 
My 16, 11, 28, 5, 6, 1 is the name of 9 steamer; my 9, 28, 
, 1, 31 is s mountain in the wilderness; my 9, 15, 27, 12, 


16 is a part of a book; my 5, 20, 14, 28. 29, 10 is a oontl- 
nent; my 16, 15, 21, 83 pa oe ® house. The initials 
reed downwards and tho Upwards will name two 
‘characters in a talo in the Bors oF ENGLAND. hey 


xXL 
palpitate; a man's Christian name; to turn over: 
father of Saul, King of Ieracl; a small island; four: 
ecvenths of the Latin word nanquam ; an animal; a love 

3 heavy weight; belong 
; at 







give th 
OF BNGLAND, and the finals read down- 
name a very favourite tale inthe YOUNG Mzn 


or GREAT BRITaly. 
‘ILLIAM FREDERICK TRINDER. 


mL. 
of four words; twenty-three letters, 
ui isa noble animal; my 13, 17, 3, 8 isa 
emall vessel ; my 17, 19,11 f an it for 3 
may 2 16, 6 10 8 found in » forest my 1, 2, 3, £3, 12 ism 
kind of stone; my 4, 17, 22, 14 is a part of the face; 
my 9, 19, 7 is fodder for cattle; my 18, 10, 6, 15 is a loud 
howl; and By ee stale, in the Youna Mun or 


GBaAT BRITADS, 
W. ¥. Trower any B. H. ScMNER 





Iam made 
16, 21, 27, 


‘With this Number ts gtven the Seventh Scene and the Seventh Sheet of Moveable Figures. 
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The Bogs of England Letter SBriter. 
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No. 6.—From John Andrews to Mary Sanger. 
: Newcastle, 1863, 
My DEAREST Manky,—Need I say how de- 
lighted and proud I was, when, as I passed your 
house at an hour even more’ early than that 
which farmer's daughter’s usually rise, when I 
was going off by the train to resume my work 
the other morning, I saw your fair, sweet face at 
your chamber window, and received your wafted 
good-bye and God speed? For, although no 
spoken word fell from your sweet lips upon my 


ear, right well I knew what you meant by the = 


wave of your hand and the flutter of your 
kerchief. 

We are already, though only two days be- 
trothed, tasting the electric witchery of affection. 
T rose an hour earlier on purpose to have time 
to go round by your house, with a faint hope, a 
kind of dream, that you would divine my intent, 
although not a word had passed between us 
about it on the evening before—an evening for 
ever memorable to me. 

Indeed, I had not then entertained the intent, 
for I was too much absorbed in present happi- 
ness to have one thought to spare even for 
the immediate, save those suggested by our 
parting. 

Had you not been at the window as I passed, 
still it would have been joy merely to have gone 
by your house, 

As it was, the fact of your being there, 
waiting and expecting me, turned the joy into 
ecstacy. 

Send me a letter as soon as you can, dear girl, 
but not until you learn that your father has sent 
me a favourable answer to one despatched to 
him from me by the post which bears this, ask- 
ing him to give you to me when the right time 
comes. % 

I have no fear of obtaining his sanction (I am 
afraid I am falling into that ill-habit of self. 
conceit which good Mr. Alford guarded me 
against when I first left home ; but it is enough 
to make a man feel that he can command any- 
thing to have gained you); but still it would 
not be just to ask you to write to me till your 
father knows and approves the plighting of our 

T also write to my mother by this post. Jim 
and his wife were present, both at night when I 
returned and in the morning before I started, 


*/and I had no opportunity of speaking to her 


alone, 

Now, to conclude—dear girl, I ask you the 
first favour. The moment you hear that your 
father has consented, will you trip over to 
mother and give her a daughter's kiss? I know 
right well that she will give you a mother’s 
blessing. 

Meanwhile, accept both blessing and kisses 
many times multiplied, my darling, 

From yours ever, 
JOHN ANDREWS, 

Miss Sanger. 





‘Ws have discovered with it regret that in 
No, 196 of this Journal we needa tale, entitled, “A 
Night with a Madman,” the copyright of which 
belongs to Mesars. Chambera, of Paternoster Row, 
and which a) some time back in “ Chambera'a 
Journal.” We, of course, had at the time no know- 
lege of tbe source from which it was derived, and 
we n now to make this announcement for the 
satisfaction of the Messrs. Chambers, 
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CHAPTER XI.—(continued). He at once agreed to accept the responsibility 
How our friends got to the school, how they | of the boy, who would be placed in a class speci- 
told their story in brief and obtained a bed for | ally devoted to slow boys, and boys of doubtful 
the fatherless boy, it is unnecessary to record here. | intellect. 
’ Next day the head-master heard their story| Frank and Sol paid a year in advance, and ( 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1870. with wonder and awe. the first time they met in the play-ground, it 
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was a sight to see what ‘a bath, new clothes, 
an one or two régular fnegls had done for 
‘im. 

There was still considerable wildness of 
manner, and every evidence of doubtful intellect, 
but the weird squalor was gone. 

He advanced to the two friends with a timid, 
hesitating manner, held out his hand in a half 
doubt of its being accepted, and when it was, 
poked the back of his fist in his left eye. 

“ Polk’s not hungry now—but where's papa ?” 
he said, and began to shed tears. 

“ Cry, baby, cry, put your finger in your eye,” 
said the fat voice of Sam. 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, 
when he measured his length on the ground, 

To his astonishment the blow was given by 
his friend Frank Meredith. 

“What did you do that for?” said Sam, rising 
and rubbing the injared part with considerable 
sarpriee of manner. ‘ 

“Never insult misfortune,” replied Frank, 
while Sol seating hi: on & 
himself with making hideous grimaccs, and 
stretching out .his-long legs-: i 
extent, 

“Brayvo Britisher! Sarve yer right, smaflest 
one ; while yer were wrapped in balmy slumbers, 
nachure’s sweet restorer, we were saving human 
life. This nobil and galyant youth is a 
orphan.” 

“I'm sorry I spoke,” said Sam, still rubbing 
himself. “I didn’t know. But you needn't 
have hit so hard.” 

“Well, don’t do it agin,” continucd Sol, “else 
to-nite you'll dream sumbody has layed a hoss- 
whip over you sev’rel consccutive times, and 
when you wake will find J have.” 

“Shake hands,” said Frank, laughing, 

“ With all my heart,” replied Sam. 

“Now that’s prime,” cried Sol, patting Frank 
on the back, “you'll do. Biled bacon done rair 
won't be tu good for you. I’ve got some prime 

inger-pop ; 80, as Shakespeare says, ‘ Oa ! 

akum with me |” 

Meanwhile Polk Tarrant had taken no notice, 
but seating himself on the bench appeared to 
Teflect deeply. 

Frank, however, soon joined him and led him 
away to the secret corner near the pump, where, 
in the iron spoon, Sol proceeded to manufacture 
four several bowls of ginger-beer, by means of 
secret powders in his possession. 

Leon Brisec looked on at the whole group with 
@ sinister sneer. Frank had again broken the 
rales of the school—striking a comrade. 

But as Sam had not complained, it would have 
been folly for him to have reported the case, 
especially after his signal discomfiture on a 
recent occasion. 

But some revenge he must have for that very 
fiasco, As yct none had occurred to him. 

If he could only torture and torment the new 
boy, who scemed 80 soft, and was patronised by 
Sol and Frank ! 

Putting his hands in‘ his pockets he walked 
away in the hope that his fertile imagination 
might suggest some idea out of the common. 

His was an inventive mind when any trick 


was to be played, and yet nothing sufficiently 
wicked and mischievous occurred to him at 
onoe, 





CHAPTER XII. 
AN ESCAPE AND A PLOT, 
SEVERAL days peared. and nothing of any conse- 
quence occurred in the school. 

Frank, Sol and Sam worked diligently, especi- 
ally at their French, and gained high praise. 

Seerct information was given to the police as 
to the guilty person, as far as they knew, who 
had committed the murder on Polk Tarrant’'s 
father, 

The man, on inquiry, was found to have lived 
in the next room to the unfortunate captain, 
and though of course he ‘had flown, still the 
police were on his track. 

The fact of the Chouette being in bis com- 
pany, of course increased the anxiety of the 
Police for his capture. 

As this man’s escape is one of the most extra- 
ordinary on record, a few words before we pro- 
ceed on the subject, 
















attempt to rob in the Bois de Boulogne, he was 
at once ordered back to Toulon as an escaped 
convict. 


were chained together and made to walk to their 
destination, no matter what the degree of heat, 
cold, rain or sunshine. 


vided for them with four horses, drivers, and an 
armed escort of gendarmes. 


linked only by the connection of crime. 


to outdo the other in the record of his many 


As soon as he had been condemned for his 
In the olden time the miserable galley slaves 


But in modern times a large carriage is pro- 


About ten criminals were thrust into this 
covered cart, with straw to lie upon. 
These men were all strangers to one another, 


But they were soon united. 
Each man told his story, and each man tricd 


villanics. 

But none could outdo the Chouetie. 

On the second night, having become eure of 
the character of all the men, and that none of 





-were spics,.he spoke. oe ‘| 
.“ My brethren, what say you to giving leg 
ilto the rouse?” he shi, ee ee 

All murmured their assent. 

He then struck a light from a match. and lit 
a small piece of candle, which, with the infernal 
cunning of the race, he had concealed. 

He then produced a small saw, fine as a watch 
spring, but with immense power. 

“ Now, then,” he said, “sing. Don't make too 
much noise, or we shall frighten them.” 

They began to sing one of the chants pecu- 
liar to the Parisian thieves, not one ljne of 
which would bear further allusion to. 

The Chouette began to work. 

This continued for two hours. 

He was cutting out a kind of trap-door in the 
bottom of the cart. 

Suddenly the van stopped, and the process 
ceased. 

The door was opened and water and bread 
handed in. This, with coarse soup, is the food 
of criminals in France. 

All ate greedily, and then the door was again 
closed. 

They had time to make out that it was just 
dusk and would be very dark in a short time. 

After a brief halt the lugubrious procession 
of galley slaves, of mounted police, of armed 
soldiers, continued on its way. 

The men recommenced their singing. - 

Presently, just as their last piece of candle 
—the work was chiefly done in the dark—was 
about to go out, the job was finished. 

The square piece of wood was taken out, 

A rush was made at the hole. 

“Stop,” said the Chouette ; “method, if you 

lease, or I alarm the rowsse, My turn first. 

t all turn back and join me. I shall wait.” 

And he dropped through, waited until his feet 
touched the ground, and then lay down quietly 
in ene road. . pases . 

e waggon with its escort away, an 
in half aa Tour the ruffians were all concealed 
in a deep wood by the side of the road. 

But the pursuit began almost immediately. 

The van jolting over some rough stones be- 
trayed its lightness, 

A halt took place, and the unwelcome dis- 
covery was made of the escape of all the pri- 
soners, 

The mounted men came dashing back in hot 
haste, but at the time not one was captured. 

Some fearful atrocities were chronicled as 
having happened at farm-houses that night, and 
then the band dispersed and was no more heard 
of. 

As arule, however, most criminals make their 
way to Paris, and here the police at once pro- 
ceeded to look for them. 

For sueh atrocious criminals, however, as the 
Chouette, there are hiding-places where their 
companions keep them in comfort and even 
Juxury. 

Like owls, they venture out at night ; bat as 
long as the trail is warm they keep away from 
the haunts well known to the police. 

The first information the police gained was 
that given by Frank Meredith and Sol. 

To return to the school. 

The dormitory apportioned to the boys who 
were supposed to be a little less bright than their 







comrades, was, in M. Dubois’s great schol, 
different only from the others in being watcha! 
all night. 

A surveillant was always walking about the 
house in case of accident or fire, and this maa 
would every now and then visit this particslsr 
room, 

For his convenience the door of this room wa 


left open. 
A wide assage only rated it from that in 
which lay Frank Meredith, Sol, and Sam. 


In this also was Leon Brisse. 

Now one night, just as the surveillant bad 
passed, a white figure might have been seen i 
leave the first dormitory with a long bag in hii 
hand. 

He 
Polk 
bed. 
The bag was emptied, and then the nocturnal] 
visitor disappeared. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then, just s 

. Silent watcher was moving along in tte 
direction of the room, a loud cry arose, 

Withone bound hewas inthe room. 

Up in the bed sat Polk, jabbering with fright, 
and trying to cast from him a number of apr 
rently hideous animals. . 

The man exantined the bed, and found that it 
swarmed with frogs, which were hopping sboat 
in and out in the most disgusting manner. 

The surveillant caught him by the arm, drew 
him from the bed, and began to oollect the 
animals, which he placed in a washing basin. 
Then, with soothing and kind words, he aded 
the boy to return to his bed, whioh he did, 
sobbing and sighing in the most ornel manner. 

At length, however, the boy slept, and the 
superintendent proceeded to the dormitory of 
the big boys. 

All was still as death. 

He had a lantern in his land, and examined 
the floor as he advanced. 

There were the faint trace of footstep, The 
bag in which the frogs had been carried ws 
wet, and had dripped, so as to leave marks 02 
the waxed and polished floor. 

The marks led just to the bed where ls 
Frank, and under his bed was the wet bag. 

This was scized as evidence against the guilty 
party. Then, after some further examination, 
the man retired. 


lided across to the room in which lsy 
Tarrant, and treading softly, reached bi 


OHAPTER XIII. 
ANOTHER COMBAT. 


‘Tra next day a report was made to the hesd: 
master, Hn 
Polk was too ill to appear. : 
The story, however, was told with methodical 
phlegm by the superintendent, who finally pro- 
: duced the bag found under the bed. 
The master turned to Frank, who met the 


charge by a flat denial. 
The master turned to the superintendent for 


an explanation. 

“ Tam sorry to say,” continued the honest 
fellow, “ that I have to accuse a countryman. 

He then added that he had carefully ie 
amined the footsteps, and even turned orn 
bed-clothes to assure himeelf as to who had 
the marks, 

The bed-clothes were soiled, and he st onc 
pronounced Leon Brisse guilty. oa 

That individual fucked up very het, 
began an indignant denial. 

e superinvendent, however, intimated that 
he had not quite finished. 

He had made inquiries of the galekene 
and that person recollected Leon Brisse har a 
brought in the very bag which bad contain 
the dirty vermin. 





: é  gaid the 
“ Calumniator, liar, and coward!” ssid 
master, ‘“ what ” punishment can be inflicted 
upon you ?” " 
Now in England, in 1847, we all know whet 
would have followed. coca 
But, except with little boys, and seorpetsl 


sional hasty blow from the adjutant, 
punishment is abolished in France. 
After some consideration the seatence 
follows : bread 
The black hole for forty-eight how inn 
and water for a week, and then i” 


was a5 
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ora month; the latter signifring that he was 
0 associate with no other boys, any scholar 
peaking to him being liable to the same 
wuisbment. 

Tue cext time punishment was inflicted it 
rould be expulsion, 

Leon Brisse turned deadly pale. His father 
vas a martinet of the old school, and sucha 
eptence as the last would entail ruin on him 
or life, 

He therefore kept down his rising passion, 
ud walked away under the charge of the 
djatant, 

Frank was then allowed to visit his friend, 
ind by means of kindness, pleasant talk, and a 
ew innocent luxuries, contrived to soothe him, 
ind bring him round. 

He then returned to his studics. 

It was several days before the day came for 
‘he scholars to go out again. 

Leon Brisse was allowed to accompany them, 
but had to walk entirely alone, 

As soon as the wood was reached a gencral 
dispersion took place, and Frank, Sol, Sam and 
Polk walked off together. 

They had not been long together when a car- 
Tage whieh they had net noticed pulled up, ahd 
the voica of Alice was heard grecting them. 

All bowed, and after some few words Alice 
alighted, and with an English girl's youthful 
frankness took Frank’s arm and led him away 
into one of the side avenues. 

The carriage drove on, asthe princess intended 
went them a¢ the other end, after taking a 
yound, . 

The other three boys walked away. 

Now neither Frank nor Alice hed any idea 
cf love making, but they knew that they were 
very fond of each other, and enjoyed each other's 
society exceedingly. 

This being the case they walked very slowly, 
and at last finding a fallen tree, seated them- 
selves upon it. 

And there.for some time they sat talking with 
animation of . the the present, and the 
future, until suddenly they heard footsteps. 

Looking up, Leon Brisse stood before them, 
with a malicious grin on his countenance. 

Now of course schoolboys are not allowed to 
speak to girls, even to young ladies, but in Frank 
Meredith's case there was an exception under 
the circumstances. 

“So,” he said, with an insulting manner, 
which added doubly to the sting of his words, 
“we take our walks with girls.” 

“Silence!” ctied Frank, in a voice of thun- 
der. “ Dare to insult this young lady, and I will 
chastise you as you merit.” 

“Young ladics do not walk alone in the Bois 
de Boulogne with young gentlemen,” he bitterly 
meered. 

.My mother,” said the little girl, with quiet 
dignity, and yet with charming, naive-like inno- 
cence, “ is a princess.” 

“ Princess of the footlights——” began Leon, 

He did not finish the sentence. One blow 
stretched Leon on the earth. 

Alice stood trembling and alarmed. 

“Oh, the bad boy,” she said, trembling. “But 
Thope he is not killed.” 

“No matter if he is,” cried Frank Maredith, 

‘wing her away, and leaving his insolent rival 
to his fate, 

Scarcely were they out of sight when another 
Peron, who had stealthily watched the whole 
Scene, came out from behind the trees. 

He approached the prostrate boy, applied 
Smelling salts and aromatic vinegar to his nose 
and forehead, and in a few minntes he began to 
come to, 

He looked hurriedly round for Frank, He 
Was nowhere to be seen. 

He looked up at his newly-made friend, and 
Was surprised to see—the Black Doctor. 

“Do you feel better, my lad?” 

h “I do; but my heart burns with rage and 
ate, he gasped. 

You are faint and ill, The Restaurant de 
he is close by—oome, and I will tell you 

w to be xevenged of your young friend.” 
ive half my life to be that,” ex- 
i Brisse. 

You will only have to give me an hour over 
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a succulent dinner,” laughed the Black Doctor. 
“Come.” 

In a few minutcs more they were seated at a 
table, and between the courses Leon Brisse told 
all the adventures of Frank Meredith. 

At the name the Black Doctor pansed, putting 
down the name particularly of the Bat, the mur- 
derer of Captain Tarrant, and others. 

“ And now for his acquaintance with the little 
princess 2" he asked. 

“ Te she really a princess?” cried Leon. 

“Yes; but that matters not—the story.” 

Leon Brisse told him, the doctor listening 
with extreme attention. 

When he had finished, the doctor smiled sar- 
donically. 

“ Now, if you will help me, I will show you 
how to be revenged on this upstart English boy,” 
he said. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DOCTOR PLOTS AGAINST FRANK. © 


PERFECTLY unconscious of the danger that 
threatened him, Frank Meredith enjoyed his 
day out, in the company of Alice, and the drive 
with the princess. : 

When the time came for parting he accepted, 
conditionally, an invitation for the Sunday, and 
retarned with his friends to the school. 

During the first hours of recreation Frank 
and Leon Brisse met. 

Frank expected an angry scowl, a report to 
the masters, some demonstration of anger, and 
annoyance. 

But the boy simply allowed his round, hand- 
some face to subsile into a sarcastic, bitter 
smile, which indicated more satisfaction than 
anything else. 

Frank scarcely notice? this. 

Still there was somcthing odd altogether in 
the boy’s manner, which suggested to Frank’s 
mind that the spy was up to no good. 

He determined, however, to keep a careful 
watch upon him. 

But between that and Sunday nothing oc- 
curred to cause him any alarm, and he went to 
the house of the princess with high spirits and 
glee. Sol, as a matter of course, accompanied 
him. 

A kind of d&euner, just then a very popular 
entertainment, was to be given in the garden. 

A large marquee was erected over aseries of 
tables, which were being finally prepared as they 
entered. 

The guests were walking up and down the 
‘lovely garden, at the back of the hotel. 

Frank and Sol at once made their way to 
where the princess stood with her daughter, 

A gentleman in morning costume was standing 
with his back towards them, addressing the 


outstretched hands to greet her youn, 
while Alice showed the pleasure whicl 
by her smiles. 

As she did so, the stranger turned and revealed. 
the countenance of the Black Doctor. 

He, too, advanced to meet Frank, 

Pale as death, the boy stood his ground. 

“ Assassin !” he said, in a low tone, but loud 
enough for the princess to hear; “but touch me 
with your hand, and I will fell you to the 
earth.” 


friends, 
she felt 





The Black Doctor put on a look of injured in- 
nocence. 

“My dear boy—” 

“Villain, I know all!” continued Frank, and 
turned upon his heel. 

“ Mad,” said the doctor, tapping his forehead, 
and walking away. 

“Why, Frank, what has the poor black phy- 
sician done?” said the princess. 

“Madame, give me ten minutes ;” and s0, 
without waiting for her consent, he drew her on 
one side, 

“That man murdered my father, and would 
have murdered me,” he began, and briefly told 
his story. 

The princess listened. 
no time for conversation. 

“ Wait until all are gone,” she said, “we will 
talk the matter over.” 

She then hurried back to her guests, and as 


Her duties gave her 


princess, who, however, at once advanced with | 
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—— 
she did so, passed the doctory and whispered one 
significant phrase in his ear. 

“The sooner, sir, you leave my house the 
better, and never dare to enter it again.” . 

She was a brave woman, but it was an unwise 
act. 

The doctor looked at her as if a t had 
stung him, bowed sarcastically, and shortly 
afterwards retired. : 

The doctor was a man whose history was & 
profound secret. 

No man knew whence he came, nor what was 
his origin. He spoke every European language, 
one as well as the other. : 

Paris was as well known to him as White- 
chapel is to a costermonger. x 

About eight that same evening, disguised 
almost as a mendicant, the doctor glided from 
his hotel, and went in the direction of the Parvis 
Notre Dame, as the cathedral cloisters are called. 

In this narrow lane, between the glorious 
cathedral and some tall houses, dwelt a scrivener 
—one of those lean anatomies of men, perfect 
laths, with bleared cyes and hooked nose, who 
make a living in a mysterious kind of way. 

Qstensibly he wrote letters for silly girls, for 
tradesmen in a smail way of business, begging 
letters, and so on. 2 

His real ooenpation: was of a very different 
character, as will soon be seen. 

When he reached the ptace he found it closcd, 
and rang a bell. 

No answer came for some time, and thena 
man peered out from the doorway. 

The doctor made a mysterious sign, entered, 
and the door was closed behind them. 

The whole place was simply a kind of cup- 
board. A small table and one chair. 

“What can I do?” asked the scrivener. 
“Go in, and I can tell you.” 

“But I have some pratiques.” 

“Of the right sort ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then they have nothing to fear from me.” 

The scrivener lifted up a carpet, and they 
passed into a small, square room, with a fire, 
before which sat two men, who rose, touched 
their caps, and reseated themselves. 

The doctor and the scrivener took up their 
places in a cornet, and the former produced 
some printed documents, which bore the word 
“Police ” in large letters upon them. 

The man read them. 

“This is a Bow Street warrant for the appre- 
hension of one Frank Meredith, who escaped 
from his lawful guardians, Good, It is not 
signed nor dated. 

“That is your business.” 

“ Humph !—thigs is a prefecture warrant, back- 
ing the other. This wants stamp, date, and 
signature.” 

“That is your business,” continued the Black 
Doctor. 

The man put out his hand, in which the other 
placed a note for a thousand francs. 

The man simply shut it up in a drawer, and 
took down a kind of ledger, which he opened, 
and examined carefully. , 

His principal source of living being forging 
passports, false papers for convicts, and the like, 
he had fac-similies of every signature and stamp 
that could be required. 

He spent some little time about the matter, 
but presently handed them over, signed and 
stamped in a way to have deceived a police 
agent, 

The doctor folded up the papers, and hid them 
in an inner pocket. 

“And now for two brave, cool hands to play 
the agents,” continued the arch plotter. 

The scrivener coughed, and pointed over his 
shoulder to the two men seated at the fire. 
“Two oranes,”’* he said. 

The doctor rose, and approached the fire. 
“Well, my old ones, do we want to earn 
money ?” he said. 

The men leaped to their feet. 

“The Bat and the Chouette,” faltered tne 
astonished doctor, 

“The Mogul !” cried the two men. 

“ Hush! don’t whisper that name,” continued 
Volart, shivering, “‘not even in your dreams 








® Andacions hands, 
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‘Why, I thought you were down there (at the 
galleys.)” z 

“We are not, as you see. Anything for your 
service?” 

The doctor looked at them. No more thorough 


“No; but I have called you together to say 
that I am about to run away. 

“ Wake snakes!” said Sol. “What's up?” 

They had not spoken one word all the féte. 

“T must go. at man is here for no good. 


paced ruffians could have been sclected in Paris. | My life is not safe.” 


ut only such fellows would do what was re- 
quired. 
“T wonder how you would look in good, plain 


“But, 'tarnal death! where will you go?” 
cried Sol. 


“Anywhere. I must hide until the colonel 


bourgeois clothes?” he mused, adding, a minute | comes over.” 


after, “I want two steady, active police agents 
at my orders for an hour or two to-morrow.” 
The men grinned, and declared they could 


“ What’s your total? how have ye summed up 
your line of progress ?” ‘ 
“TI really do not know. My guardian has 


make up admirably, with the assistance of a| given me ample money to reside at an hotel,” 


Sripier* 


said Frank, “until he comes over. Besides, he 


olart now gave them full directions, added, | has provided against emergencies by leaving me 


of course, some money, and returned to his 
hotel, rubbing his hands in high glee. 


cheques. I shall go to an inn.” 
“No account. The cocked-hat citizens ‘ud 


At eleven next day, two men having the find you slick right away.” 


appearance of retired soldiers, one very ugly, 
the other very pale—the Chouette and the sus- 


“Then what would you have me do?” r 
“Jerusha |!” said Sol, laughing. “This child 


pected murderer of the half-pay officer—pre- | must evaporate with you, juvenile Britisher. 
sented themselves at the hotel occupied by the | When d’ye calculate of absquatating ?” 


doctor. 


“It would be difficult to open the gates to- 


He was at breakfast, and ordered them up to | night,” responded Frank; “but I must go to- 


morrow early. I am sure he will lose no time.” 


“But how?” 


tone, and, taking his hat and stick, walkeddown| Frank explained. On one occasion when the 


room. 
“I am ready, gentlemen,” he aaid, in a low 
to a close iage which awaited them. 
In this ly sat a bluff-looking English- 


incess had called and wished to speak with 
‘im alone, he had been allowed to walk in the 


man, who was to play the part of English police | garden of the house, which, though producin; 


officer. 


fruit and vegetables for general use, was reserv. 


The four drove direct to the school, or college, | as the promenade of the head-masters and their 
as all large establishments were called, even | familics, 


before uniforms were introduced, 


No boys were allowed to enter without per- 


The carriage entered the yard, with the doctor | mission, under heavy penalties. 


and the English agent, the former sending in 
his own professional card, 
After a short time he was admitted to the 


The door, however, was never closed, as the 
servants were in and out all day. r 
Frank proposed to slip in there during the 


presence of the head-master, to whom, in a few | hour of prayers in chapel which they, as Pro- 
brief words, he explained his errand, producing | testant boys, did not attend. 


the forged documents. 

The head-master listened attentively, ex- 
amined the papers, and set them down. 

Doctor Volart looked uneasy. 

“T doubt if any one has any legal right to the 


The garden was not overlooked. 

At the end were several ladders, by means of 
one of which he intended making his escape over 
the wall. 

The attempt must be made between five and 


person of Frank Meredith, without the consent | six, as at the latter hour the gardeners began 
of his guardian, and I should have communicated | work. 


with Colonel Paulet, before giving him up to jus- 
tice, but for one circumstance.” 

“ And that is?” 

“He is no longer here. He and three other 


boys have most unaccountably disappeared. My | get my dander up, and no mistake, 


pupil, Frank, has left these few lines :— 
“< Doctor Volart, the murderer 
—my bitter foc—has tracked me. I must hide 


of my father old madam.” 


“Jerusha, we shall have a good time, I feel 
quite spry.” 

“Tt is folly of you to leave.” 

“Tarnel death,” cried Sol, “you'll rile me, 
You kin no 
wore do without Sol than a chicken without the 


“TIcannot stop behind,” said Polk, in a low, 


until my guardian comes over to France, Believe | aad tone. 


me only too happy to return to a school where I 
am 80 happy.’” 

“You see what a young viper he is,” said the 
Black Doctor, bitterly. 

“TI always found him trathful,” replied the 
master. ‘Good morning. i 
able.” 

A few minutes later the doctor and his acolytes 


“What have I done?” blubbered Sam; “I 
won't stop, Pll drown myself ; I'll, ’'——”” 

And he fairly went off in perfect hysterics. 

This was an unexpected difficulty. 

Polk they could do as they pleased with, being 


My time is valu- | as it were his representatives and guardians, but 


Sam | 
What would be the consequences of this 


left the great establishment of Monsicur Dubois, | wholesale escape from the establishment? 


which many living men still remember with 


At all events, after considerable discussion, it 


affectionate regard, a wiser and a poorer man by | was resolved to stick together like brothers, 


about one hundred pounds, 





CHAPTER XV. 
RUNNING AWAY FROM SCHOOL, 


Azour nine o'clock on Sunday evening, long 
after the return from the féte, Frank, Sol, Polk, 
and Sam were seated in a retired corner of the 
playground. 

It was almost deserted, 

As nearly every boy at the school belon; 
Paris, they invariably had a whole solide 
Sunday, on the condition of being fetched away 
and brought back by relatives or authorised 
agents, 

They sat under a tree in the gloom. 

Frank had summoned them in a very solemn 
‘way to a conference. 

They sat on the ground like four young Indian 
‘warriors, 

“Wall, young hickory, are you agwine to 
smoke the pipe of meditation?” suddenly said 
Sol, breaking silence. 


to 


© Dealer in old clothes, hence frippery. 


After this decision they went to bed. 

At five all rose, and by degrees the room was 
emptied by all but the three friends, 

Polk, as usual, came to join them. 

They dressed carefully, stuffing their pockets 
with a few absolute necessarics, and then went 
down into the playground. 

A door opened from this into the garden. 

It was of considerable extent, some portion 
being devoted to ornament, the rest to fruit and 


‘At the end of the ground they found several 


on | adders, one of which they at once placed against 


the wall. 
Sol ran up and looked over. 
He came down and ascended with another 
ladder, which he pushed over the wall. 
Hsien beckoned to the others, and disap- 
earee 


(To be continued, Commenced in No, 198.) 





Is 8 public office in a Western city the following 
notice may be seen: “Lost—A valuable new silk 
umbrella, belonging toa gentleman witha curiously 
carved head.” 


SCENES 
SCOTTISH HISTORY, 


By the Author of “ Progress ov rax Barris Bor," &. 
—— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


OR a time the spirit of the 
country was  completcly 
broken. 

All the great nobles, mon 
solicitous about their own 
estates than the affairs of the 
nation, Serie bene 
possession of t! ering 
& ready submission to the 
all-conquering Edward, and 
flocked in crowds to humble 
themselves at his feet, 

But as he crossed the border on his way back 

to England, he carried with him the curses of 

the great body of the nation. 

After the Tattle of Dunbar, Bruce, Earl of 
Carrick, had ed his claim upon Edward to 
the Scottish 
“Have I nothing to do,” said the haughty 
monarch, “ but to conquer kingdoms for you! 
Be content to make peace with the tenants oa 
your hereditary lands of Carrick and Annan- 
dale.” 

With this reply the disappointed earl retired 

sullenly from the retinue of Edward, taking 

with him his son Robert, whose ardent spirit 

was brooding then over the wrongs of his mn- 

happy country, and who before long was des 

vined to play a very differont part to that of bis 
ther, 

eanen Edward reuchod hisown capital, cer 

of finding the people ready to receive him wit 

acclamations as a conqueror, he found them di- 

contented and rebellious, 

The Scottish expedition was by no means & 

popular one with them, and the barden of it 

pressed more heavily upon them than mited 
their humour. 

Added to thie, the English monarch coatem- 
plated now prosecuting his ware a France 
with vigour ; but the clergy demurred loudly to 
the supplies demanded, and the barons, led by 
the Constable and the Marshal of England, re 
fused to pass over to France, and indigent 
retired from Parliament with a great body of 
their armed retainers, 3 

The discontent of his own subjects, when it 
came to be known, encouraged the Scots to re 
sent the indignities placed upon them by the 
English governors, and the accumulation : 
humilities which they suffered at the hands 0! 
Cressingham and the other creatures of Ed- 
ward, 

The great body of the nation, who bad nop 
perty to preserve by a degrading submission, bu! 
only the proud feeling of independence to lose, 
naturally became dit with the nobles 
among whom the land was parcelled out in & 
tates, and who, to preserve them, had deserted 
the cause of their country. ish 

They manifested their hatred to the Bog 
in every Possible way, and forming into law! al 
bands they withdrew from the badlear a 
villages, and took to the woods and moan! 
preferring rather the life of primitive 
to foreign dominion. sd waste 

As their numbers increased, they et the 
the lands, infested the highways, plundere ed 
English, besieged the castles held and Eads at 
by them, took prisoners, H and created all 
disorder, rapine, and murder. 

In vain aid the troope strive to put them ors 
Daily they strengthened in numbers, aD det the 
only a resolute leader to unite them um! mnbare 
standard of liberty to [raise their 1 
countty from its prostrate condition, A here 
they found in as William ellen ete 
let us pause awhile to turn fr angle 
biography, for never was the life of 8 878) 
individual more closely linked in the 
his country. ; 1 

Willan Wallace first. saw the light ee 
where about the year 1270, He was i 
Norman descent, and was born in 








Mt kl of 
which formed a part of the ancient Kingdom 
Strathclyde, 
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The traditions of the Welsh bards were rife 
2 that part of the country at the time of his 
bildhood, and no doubt nurse cary joeeiliea 
ato his mind patriotic emotions by ing the 
eds of the heroes who formed 
he subject of the Triads, 

Certain it is that while yet 
. youth he conceived an in- 
incible hatred of the English, 
vho already before 
\im as the enemies of his coun- 


"TLeft at an early period of life 
0 indigent circumstances, he 
vas reared by an uncle who 
never wearied of extolling the 
seasings of liberty, and la- 
nenting the miseries of de- 
sendence. 

Witk such teaching his mind 
vecame deeply imbued with 
sxentiments of patriotism and 
an impatience of oppression of 
whatever kind. 

As he grew to manhood he 
developed a form of fect 
manhood and of gantic 
strength, and in the study of 
the use of weapons of war and 
other warlike accomplishments, 
he inured his frame to hard- 
ships and fatigues essential to 
a warrior, and which after- 
wards rendered him formidable 
to his enemies. 

Before the period when the battle of Dunbar 
was fought, his habits of life were quiet and un- 
assuming, but soon after that event, while in the 
town of he was drawn into a quarrel by 
the overbearing manners of some English who 
were present. 

Unable longer to brook their insolence and 
provocation, he drew his sword, and one of them 
fell beneath his hand. 

A general attack was made on him ; but, after 
short resistance, he fled for his life, unable to 
hold his ground against overwhelming numbers, 
goon after a sentence of outlawry was 


gs 
abilities of the noble 
outlaw soon jostttied 
this impression, an 
the fume of nis oa 
ing exploits brou 
tack numbers of his 
countrymen, who 
eagerly sought to 
range themselves be- 
neath his banner. 

Hardly had twelve 
months elapsed, 
when he found him- 
self at the head of a 
formidable force, 
with which he pre- 
pared to assert the 
independence of his 
country. 

For a long time 
the nobility of Scot- 
land held aloof from 
taking any part in 
what they contemp- 
tuously termed the 
Tash and insolent 
daring of an insig- 
nificant outlaw. 

But when it was 
found that the pa- 
triotic bands com- 
manded by Wallace 
had swelled to the 
dignity of a power- 

military force, 





one after another felt constrained to join him, 
while they chafed at the necessity that placed 
them in a subordinate position under a leader 
inferior to themselves in rank and position. 





This unworthy feeling was the progenitor of 
envy and jealousy, which never ceased to rankle 
in the minds of the haughty but incompetent 
nobles, and fell like a deadly blight upon all 
the glorious deeds and noble aspirations of the 
great patriot. 

Sir William Douglas, taken prisoner by the 
English at the siege of Berwick, and afterwards 
restored to liberty on his swearing fealty to Ed. 
ward, was the first to break his oath and join in 
the enterprise of Wallace. 

But the most conspicuous among the Scotch 
nobility who entered into the glorious cause, was 





KING EDWARD'S RETURN TO LONDON 





Robert Bruce the younger. The conduct of this 
renowned hero was for some time vascillating. 

His large estates in Carrick and Annandale, 
gave hima power which he desired to use for | 
the benefit of his country. ‘ 

But while Edward was su- 
preme in Scotland his rich and 
extensive possessions acted as 
a cheque upon the generous 
impulse of his nature. 

With numerous armed vessels 
at his ready command, Edward 
was fully alive to the disad- 
vantage to himself of the junc- 
tion of Robert Bruce with the 
rebels, and when the dubious 
nature of his proceedings at 
length fairly aroused the sus- 
picions of the English monarch, 
he was summoned to Carlisle. 

Not daring to disobey, he ap- 
peared before Edward, and 
was compelled to make oath 
on the consecrated host and 
the sword of Thomas-a-Becket 
that he would continue faith- 
ful to the crown of Edward. 

To give f of his fidelity 
he rava, the estates of Sir 
William Douglas, seized his 
wife and children, and carried 
them to Annandale. 

Having thus saved his lands 
and defeated suspicion, he took 
hig measures for joining the 
brave men who had taken up arms against the 
English. 

With the e powers force now at his command, 
the brave Wallace set vigorously to work, and 
soon mastered all the strongholds of the country 
held by Edward beyond the Forth. 

He took and destroyed the Castles of Dundee, 
Forfar, Brechin, and Montrose, carried Dun- 
robin by an unexpected assault, which he 

isoned, then marched on to Aberdeen, which 
the English set fire to on the news of his ap- 

ach. He entered the city while it was in 

es, and was about to take possession of 
the castle when ru- 
mours of the ap- 
proach of theEnglish 
determined him to 
return from the place, 
and to avoid a battle 
till he could claim 
his own grounds, 

When the news of 
this general uprising 
reached the ears of 
Edward, he treated 
what he considered 
the insurrectionary 
efforts of a desperate 
outlaw as too con- 
temptible to need 
his presence to sup- 
press, and ordered 
large forces to be 
collected in the 
North of England, 
which, under the 
command of Percy 
of Northumberland, 
marched to the as- 
sistance of Warrenne 
and Cressingham, 


(To be continued. Com- 
menced in No, 184.) 


ame 
A Necro preacher 


accidentally read a 
well-known verse, 


“My feet are as 
hens’ feet,” instead of 
“hinds’ feet.” “You 


will observe, my bred- 
dern,” he said, “dat a 
hen in de henroost, 
when it fall asleep, it 
tightens its grip so’s 
snot to fall off. And 4 
dat’s how true faith, 
smy breddern, helds 

tto de rock.” 


oe 
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£10,000 REWARD! 


-DEAD OR ALIVE! 
—+— 


CHAPTER V.—(continued). 


IGHT, love,” whispered Clyde 
} as he wheeled on -his heel so 
as to present his back to 
the new comer. “He has 
not yet looked towards us,” 

“Hark Renfroe, at your 
service, David Sanders,” said 
the stranger, striding into 
the room and closing the 
“You seem surprised to see 





door behind him. 
me here.” 

“ You are here to see me?” 

“Of course. They told me in the house you 
were here, and I hoped to find you alone.” 

Here Renfroe glanced at the disguised sailor, 
and raised his harsh voice as a hint that David's 
companions should depart, 

But the latter, whose backs were towards him, 

- evinced no intention to vacate the room.. 

David, too, said sharply— 

“Why do you wish-to see me, Hark Renfroe? 
Ihave no property, or I might know you had 
come to ask a loan, as you used to do. I have 
no daintily-spread board, or I would know you 
had come to feast at my expense, as you used to 

- do. I have no good name, or I might know you 
had come to seek a mode to sully it, as you used 
todo. And I have no wife, or I might suspect 
you had come to woo her behind my back and 
over my shoulders, as you used to do. You may 
find her with Sir Jules at Cressy Hall.” 

The old man, quivering with rage and dislike, 
uttered these biting taunts in a hissing voice, 
husky with passion. 

A dangerous brightness gleamed in the eyes of 
Hark Renfroe. 

“ Mr, Sanders, Iam not here to speak of the 
‘past, as it is personal to you and me. I know it 
would be but waste of time for me to attempt to 
disabuse your mind of your erroneous belief that 
I am your enemy.” 

“ Ah, a dead dog has no enemy,” said David, 
tarning his back upon Renfroe; “ yet maggots 
find the carcase worthy of their attention,” 

“A mere matter of busincss——"” 

“J have no desire to speak with Hark Renfroe 
upon any subject,” interrupted David, curtly. 

Renfroe's dark and conspirator-like face grew 
darker, and an expression of fierce anger blazed 
from his features—features singularly handsome 
and haughty, though sinister and dark. 

Had no one been present he might have grasped 
the throat of the old man and enforced his at- 
tention. 

But, as he flashed a wary glance around the 
room, he caught Childeric’s eyes fixed upon 

‘im. 

“G@reat Heavens! what a resemblance!” he 
thought, and recoiling a step as he met the 
steady gaze of the boy's intelligent eyes, “That 
boy—who is he ?” he demanded, eagerly. 

“ He is my son,” replied the deep, rich voice 
of the smuggler, as he swung around his power- 
ful frame, faced Renfroe for an instant, and then 
sat down again, with his broad shoulders toward 
Renfroe, 

“Ah! your son! A—a farmer’s son, I judge 
by your garb and his, sir. He has a very intel- 
ligent face, and very much resembles a portrait 
in the picture gallery of Cressy Hall.” 

“Aye, the faces of many boys have many 
features in common, The lad was born in 
France,” growled Clyde, with a trae French 
shrug of his shoulders. “ Please conclude your 
conversation with Mr. Senders as speedily as 
may be, for this is at present my apartment, and 
I desire his attention myself.” 

Clyde said this without facing Renfroe, and in 
& broad, country dialect. 

“Indeed I" sneered Renfroe, his baugthy 
spirit resenting this rudeness from a supposed 
inferior. “I should never suspect that you have 
been in Francr, my friend, judging from your 
manners ; but my business with Mr. Sanders is 
60 pressing that I shall not hurry my departure, 
even for you.” 

“ You——" began Clyde, and on his feet in a 
flash ; but, the rapid touch of his son, caused 





him to sit down as suddenly. 
sir.” 

“Thanks ; as I consider my claims upon his 
attention very imperative,” continued Renfroe, 
also sitting down. “ Mr. Sanders, Iam here to 
speak of the Storme estate.” 

“Well, sir,” said David, very eager to divert 
Renfroe's atteation to himself. 

“You are chief executor by the will of Mrs. 
Evelina Storme,” begin Renfroe, “and as the 
seven years have expired——” 

“ They have not.” 

“You mistake,” continued Renfroe, as a flash 
of rage shot from his eyes, “The seven years 
expired at 3 p.m. to-day. She died Nov. 15th, 
1819, at three o'clock, p.m. To-day is the 15th, 
1826. The specified seven years have expired. 
I have ridden over from Little Ullsburg to receive 
your affidavit to that fact. I need but that to 
receive £20,000 cash, for my right as heir.”” 

“The property is worth more than £25,000.” 

“True; but I am in great need of money. 
Twenty thousand pounds will free me from all 
my pressing liabilities, and Rareflint has pro- 
mised the amount on your affidavit. Other legal 
forms of transfer we can attend to at your 
leisure.” 

“Mrs. Storme died on the 18th of November, 
and not on the 15th; therefore the seven years 
have not expired.” 

“You are sure of that?” questioned Renfroe, 
snecringly. 

“T know it. It is so recorded in the sexton’s 
record of deaths, of St. Thomas’s church, of 
Little Ullsburg. I saw it myself. I copied 
the date into this book.” 

And here the positive old man showed his note 
book. 

Renfroe laughed, and said— 

“The fault of your eyes, my friend. It was 
the 15th, not the 18th.” 

“It may read so now in the sexton’s records ; 
an erasure, or, rather, a partial erasure of the 
figure 8 having becn made—perhaps with the 
connivance of the sexton.” 

“By whom ?” 

“By the man most interested—by the man 
who has borrowed largely already from Rare- 
flint—perhaps already twenty thousand pounds, 
By you!" 

“ Take care, old man!” 

“Ob, I know you, Col. Hark Renfroe, and I 
have long guarded against the rascality of that 
sexton. You must wait three days, or, rather, 
your friend and lawyer, Sharpstone Rareflint, 
must wait three days. Until that time I shall 
continue my guardianship of the rights of 
another.” 

“What other?” demanded Renfroe, sharply. 

“Childeric Storme, the son of Hiram Storme, 
and his wife, Evelina.” 

an ! Heis stead nye oad 

“Ah! Do you know that you prove 
it, Hark Renfroe ?” 

“Certainly ; or I should not say so. I am 
here to prove it to you. Come, I nced money,” 

“JT need not to be told that.” 

Renfroe scowled at this taunt, but continued, 
carelessly, 

“ What proof have you that Mrs. Storme did 
not die on the 15th of November, 1819 ?” 

Meanwhile, Clyde had risen, and so had his 
gon, apparently walking carclessly about the 
room. 

There were two doors to the apartment, and 
as the boy strolled by them one after the other, 
he locked them noiselessly, and gave the keys to 
his father, who continued to pace about. 

David, replying to Renfroc, said, calmly, 

“T hold all the reccipts of the bills incurred 
at the funeral of Mrs. Storme. I shall not 
Tesign my guardianship until after the 18th of 
this month.” 

“Thank you. I shall bear your kindness in 
memory,” sneered Renfroe. “ But to-morrow I 
begin to act, for the son of the woman is dead. 
Here, read this article in the Ulisburg Gazette, 
just out.” 

With an air of malicious triumph, Renfroe 
opened a newspaper, and, pointing out what he 
wished to be read, gave it to David. 

The latter read aloud as follows :— 

“*We have positive information that three 
officers of the Revenue Service yesterday eame 


“T yield to you, 


up with the notorious smuggler, Captain Char: 
Storme. 

“He refused to be taken alive. and foug:t 
desperately until] shot down, and in the strug.’ 
killed two of his assailants. He lived but a few 
minutes after he fell, but long enough to confus 
that he was indeed the formidable smuggle, 
Storme, who has so long baffled all attempts to 
put an end to his career. 

“The surviving officer is justly entitled to 
the enormous reward of £10,000 offered by the 
Admiralty and others for the capture of Captain 
Storme, dead or alive, though of course the heir: 
of the two officers slain will advance their claims 
to a share, 

“«Tt is now well known that Oaptain Storme 
was the long-missing heir to the estate of Hiram 
and Evelina Storme, formerly of this town.’” 

“T have always known that the smuggler was 
my headstrong cousin Childeric,” said Renfro>, 
as David laid the paper aside. “ Even were be 
now alive he would be an outlaw, and the cstste 
would fall to me.” 

Neither David nor Renfroe had remarked the 
eagerness with which Clyde listened to the read- 
ing of the editor's article. 

His blue eyes dilated, his lips parted, and his 
teeth were hard sct. 

“Ab,” he thought. ‘So perished a noble 
heart! My brave and faithfal mate, Tenney, 
who, like me, swore never to be taken alive, and 
who in dying has showed his fidelity to me by 
cvelaring bimeet to bethe hunted smuggierchief. 
He did that to stop the pursuit of his friend, Ob, 
great-hearted John Tenney.” nd 

“You see—the Storme estate is now mine’ 
exclaimed Renfroe, triumphantly. 

“ What if I declare that Captain Stome has lett 
an heir—a child—two children,” said David 
“They can inherit.” L 

“Yes ; and Captain Storme has two ohibires, 
said the sonorous voice of the smuggler, a be 
advanced, and laid his: hand upon Rentfroe’s 
shoulder. 











A death-like pallor crept over Renfroe’s {st 
as these words were ‘spoken, and, unde the 
stern pressure of that powerful hand, hetrembled 
violently. 

He sprang to his feet and glared into the blue 
eyes that confronted him. 7 

Rage succeeded his momentary surprise, md 
he cried out— 

“Who are you? How dare yon, fellow, put 
your hand on me?” é D 

“ I am Captain Storme !" -replied Clyde, with 
haughty fiercencas. ‘ 

And, in thus boldly deolaring himself the 
hunted outlaw, his powerful frame became = 
as a mast, his person assumed an expression © 
habitual command, his arme crossed on his oe 
broad chest, and his head seemed poised lite 
that of a gladiator ready to atteck or repel. 

Renfroe recoiled in dismay, staring wildly. 

“Captain Storme ?” 

“Aye; and Childeric Storme, Lower yor 
tone, or you are a dead man !” + exclaimed 

“Am I one of your sailors, pirate!” exclaim 3 
Renfroe, drawing a pistol like a fissh, and a 
ing it at the head of the smuggler. “Ab, 
for the £10,000 pounds—dead or alive ! 


At the last word his finger pressed the trigs* 
of his weapon, 
CHAPTER VI. 
“BTORME 18 HERE.” ai 


RENFROE was as Bae as he rae cunt 
he was as cunning as he was merciiess. 7 

There were many reasons why he hated Chil 
deric Storme, and all of them started ei 
brain as he pressed the trigger of his in 
the muzzle of which was atthe moment 
three feet of the smuggler’s d. 

In his eagerncss to slay the sailor, Benton bt 
omitted to cock his pistol, and ere he ae 
could be remedied, the smuggler’s han' he foot 
his throat, sud he tele himself hurled 
as if by the hand of a giant. il 

“ Dog-—hound ! have you really tried ie: ue 
me?” cried Storme, as he put his foot 07° 
breas' of the prostrate man, and 
at him, knife in hand, Then prope? 
killed by me!” 


ot 
“Do not murder me!” gasped Renfro = 
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breathless, under the fierce pressure of that in- 
exorable foot, and greatly bruised by his violent 
fall“ Merey, Cousin Childeric !” 

‘Cousin Childeric, indeed, traitorous cur! 
Why should not your Cousin Childeric stave in 
your skull with his heel? Would it be murder 
to crush a spider-hearted villain named Hark 
Renfroe ?” 


David Sanders was helpless to aid—if he had 
any desire—the fallen man. 

Besides, the awful wrath blazing in the face 
of the smuggler appalled the o!d man. 

The boy, more bold, was about to spring be- 
tween his father’s wrath and its object, but a 
fiery ‘Stand back, boy!" sharp and terrific, 
made the lad shrink. 

There were times when even he dared not 
attempt to stem the torrent.of his father’s vio- 
lence. 

And this was one of them. 

The life of Hark Renfroe hung upon a mere 
throb of the furious man's heart. 

“* Hark Renfroe,” whispered’ Storme, with his 
foot still rigid and merciless upon the man’s 
breast, “do you know why I have prayed.for 
this moment to be—the moment when I stand 
upoa you thus?” 

“I—I never have raised my hand against you, 
Cousin Childeric,” gasped Renfroe,.as he gased 
up into the terrible face then bending over him. 
“Only just now—and then it was against the 
smuggler outlaw, and not against-the son of my 
mother’s sister.” 

“No murder—do no murder,” said David, 
trembling in his chair. “No murder, son of 

Evelina Storme. Let him rise.” 

*Not yet—not yet! Oh, David Sanders, for 

ars this man, this wolf, has held my heart in 

fangs as may eel holds him now. Thisismy 
dear cousin, Hark Renfroe, who beguiled my 
headstrong youth—persuaded me to folly, and 
would have enticed me to commit foul crimes. 
All that is developed baseness and badness in me 
now I owe tohim. Hark Renfroe, where is my 


“Your wife?! * I—I know nothing of your 
wife,” stammered Renfroe, but with a sudden 
chill at his heart. 

“ His wife ?” thought David. “Does he mean 
the mother of his ohildren? Iheard him eay 
she waa dead.” 

“ Hark Renfroe,” continued Storme, “perhaps 

do not lie, Because I am not sure that you 
fawe lied in saying you know nothing of ay 
wife, I spare you.. do not feel secure, for 
amon the trail of those who robbed me of my 
wife. Iam in their weke, and it is the aim of 
my life to run them down, and if, as I suspect, 
you were one of them, by my hard you shall 
die!” ; 

“I know nothing of your wife; never knew 
that you had a wife; only ea that you 
were the smuggler, Storme, because the name 
was also yours, I swear it!” 

« Even as it is, even if you have not aided in 


robbing me of my wife,” said Storme, “I do 
know you aré eager to see me dead. Why 
should I spare you?” 


“ Father,” said the boy, now advancing boldly, 
“spare him, because you have never shed blood 

in self-defence.” 

“*Twould be in self-defence now, Childeric. 
Ab, my boy, you do not know, you could not 
appreciate did you know, the injury I have suf- 
fered, and I suspect from this man’s enmity. 
But you are right—always right, Ohilderic. I 
have never murdered @ man, and men would call 
this a murder, and the stain would ever rest 
upen you and Orie, Get up, Hark Renfroe, but 

in. whi: and sit there at that table. 
tocall in aid, even by a wink of your eye, 
and as I am a living man, to be a dead man 
the moment after the deed, I will stay you! 
Take that scat. You shall not leave this room, 
nor be beyond reach of my knife until justice 
has been done to me and mine in the matter of 
my mother's property. Sit down—there !” 

‘Hark Renfroe was no craven-hearted man, but 
a very prudent one. 

Could he have seen a single fair chance for 
escape or successfal resistance, he would, 
bruised as he was, have fought desperately to 
secure it. 

He knew that he was a strong and active 


man, but the ease with which the smuggler had 
hurled him to the fioor had told him that his 
enemy was far his superior in prowess. 

He recognised that he was in the power of a 
desperate man, who seemed careless, reckless of 
the hot pursuit everywhere being made to cap- 
tare or kill him. 

So he sat in the chair, and faced his hated 
cousin with a pale but haughty face. 

“You came here, Hark Renfroe, to see David 
Sanders. Your business now is with me as 
Childeric Storme. You may have business with 
me at some not distant day as Captain ——. 
But I will not speak of that now. You may 
know what I mean. If you are guilty you are 
sick at heart, though your treacherous face can 
lie. I know you well. I remember once I saw 
you smile to hide your pain and terror while a 
dog you had teased mangled your hand into a 
jou. Perhaps I am now a dog you are teasing. 

en I know that, it will not be your hand that 
Ishall mangle. It will be your head. Now, in 
the presence of Mr. David Sanders, you recog- 
nise me as Childeric Storme, lawful heir of 
Evelina Storme. You, Mr. Sanders, are familiar 
with all the terms and forms of law. Listen.” 

He whispered rapidly in the ear of the old 
man, who produced at onee writing materials 
from his pocket and began to write. 

“ How long am I to be kept a prisoner?” 
asked Renfroe, with a glance over his shoulder 
at Storme. 

“Patience. Not long,” was the etern reply. 

David Sanders, quick with the pen, soon com- 
pleted his writing, and read it alond. 

“ And am I to sign that ?” demanded Renfroe, 

You are to sign that.” 

“A full resignation of all my ctaim to inherit 
the Storme estate? I will not!” 

“You will, in less than three minutes,” said 
Storme, as he placed a cocked pistol against his 
captive's temple, “I am no jester. You aro 
nearer death than ever you were in all your life 
—nearer than when I drew you, half dead, 
from Ulisburg lake years ago. Ha! a fine re- 
quital you made me for saving your life then! 
Sign, er die!” ‘ 

Renftoe muttered a curse, and signed. 

“Do not swear yet,” said Storme, as he 
glanced sharply at the signature. . “ You will be 
called upon to swear presently. I am ready and 
willing to put a ball through your head, though 
Idie the instant after, Iam about to send for 
& magistrate.” 

“ Ah, a magistrate |" 

“A justice of the and two witnesses.” 

“T have no objection,” said Renfroe, his eye 
sparkling. 

“ And I shall require you to swear to this sig- 
natare in the presence of the magistrate, and he 
shall affix his official certificate to this document. 
But do not think that I fear you can betray me. 
I do not think you are ready to die, Hark Ren- 
froe ; but, should any act on your part, even the 
slighteat twinkle of your eyelid, lead me to 
think otherwise, I shall kill you instantly. 
Man, I would kill you as quiekly and recklesaly 
as I would crush a scorpion.” 

Renfroe gased searchingly at the stern face of 
the speaker, and saw that a desire to slay him 
flamed in his eyes. 

He had not forgotten the iron will, the fierce 
spirit, the dauntless courage that had made the 
boyhood of Childeric Storme a wonder, and he 
knew that such characteristics could only have 
been intensified in the formidable smuggler 
chief. 

“Mr. Sanders,” said Storme, “you are well 
acquainted with the people of this place. Will 
you please find and conduct to usa justice of the 

ce?” 

David glanced anxiously at Hark Renfroe, who 


made me care little for life. He knows me. Call 
a magistrate—but stop! For you to do so might 
make you my accomplice. They would denoyce 
you for not betraying me out there.” 

“ That is very true,” replied David, resuming 
his seat. 

“Yes, you would surely be accused and ar- 
rested. You did not know you were to meet 
the smuggler Storme when you entered this 
room. The smuggler Storme does not permit 
you to leave it. Name some magistrate.” 

“There was one in the public when I ieft it. 
He is called Squire Vapor.” 

“ Good. My lad, go ask the landlady to come 
hither immediately, with Mr. Vapor, in an affair 
ae importance. You may be as speedy as you 

e. 

The boy unlocked one of the doors and hurried 
away, 

Storme then placed himself immediately be- 
hind Renfroe, the latter scated and facing the 
table, and thus fronting the door by which the 
magistrate was expected to enter. 








sat motionless, his brow knitted, hie thin lips 
compressed, his dark eyes half veiled by his 
downcast gaze at the floor. 

“Be is plotting ; he is a dangerous man,” 
whispered David. “He is cunning, brave, strong, 
and active.” 

“Tam the same,” replied Storme, aloud. “I 
am ready to measure cunning, bravery, strength, 
and activity with him, as I have successfully 
done for years with the marine of England. 
Besides, Hark Renfroe loves life. I care little 
for it, Perhaps he knows why. Perhaps he has 


Btorme stood with his left hand resting upon 
Renfroe's shoulder. 

His other hand could not baseen by any one 
standing before the table. 

“Hark Renfroe,” he said, in a threatenin, 
tone, “they say you are cunning. So am I. 
am more, for I am a de-perate man. I have my 
left hand on your shoulder—you feel the grip of 
my fingers. In my other ‘hand I hold a cocl 
pistol—you feel its muzzle as I press it against 
your back. If I press the trigger, I shall blow 
your backbone to atoms.” 

Renfroe, brave as he undoubtedly was, shud- 
dered under the desperate calmness of this reck- 
less man, 

“ Remember, if I suspect~if I simply suspect 
betrayal from you, I shatter your spine on the 
instant. If you heaitate to obey, you die! The 
eyes of my son will be fixed upon your face. He 
is vigilant, and swift as lightning to defend, to 
avenge me. My eyes shall be on the faces of 
those who front us. If I see the slightest recog- 
nition of the truth in their faces, you die! My 
ears shall be attentive to my son. If he uttersa 
cry, if he even coughs ever so slightly, you die! 
They say you are a strong man; so aml. I 
prove it.” eet 

As he spoke the last words, he closed his iron 
fingere upon the shuddering shoulder he grasped. 

involuntarily uttered a cry of pain, 

He feared his shoulder was dislocated. 

The gripe of the smuggler was as strong asthe 
jaws of a lion, o 

“That is a hint,” continued Storme. “You 
will not have much to say; you will have little 
todo. The affair will soon be over, especially if 
you hesitate to obey. You now understand your 
position. Now, if you like, try to devise a way 
Lo bring arrest upon me without bringing sudden 
death upon yourself.” ‘ 

Storme ceased to speak, and the: silence re- 
mained unbroken, save by Renfroe’s short..and 
tremulous breathing. 

“He is, as he says, desperate,” thought Ren- 
froe. “He ismad! I am in the clutch of amad- 
man. Only a madman would dare the peril he 
is challenging. If the boy coughs, I am to die! 
What if the lad coughs accidentaliy? My God, 
save me! Deliver me from this peril, and I 
swear to be a better man than I have been. I 
will become a good and holy man. Save me, de- 
liver me, and I will live to undo all the evil I 
have done! Deliver me, and, if possible, I will 
restore his lost wife to this man. Ah, she is 
dead |” 

Bathed in a sweat of terror, Hark Renfroe 
awaited the return of the boy, whose very breath- 
ing might be believed to be a cough by the sus- 
picious smuggler chief. 

And the slightest exclamation of whom was to 
hurl death upon Hark Renfroe. 

Childeric soon returned, and several paces in 
advance of a Rey whose footsteps could be 
heard coming through the hall behind him. 

As the boy entered, he clapped his hands vio- 
lently together, and coughed. 

“God have mercy ! I am a dead man !"” men- 
tally exclaimed Renfroe, who imagined his hour 
had come. 

“So,” thought Storme, as he recognised these 
signals of imminent danger near at hand, 





Tevenue officers coming with the 


“there are 
magistrate.’ 

¢ cast a quick glance toward the other door, 
and his son glided to it instantly, placed his 
back against it, his hands behind him, and fixed 
his steady, vigilant eyes upon the face of Hark 


Renfroe shuddered as he met that intelligent 
stare, and a kind of stupor seemed to chain his 

ind, 

In a moment after Dame Boxy waddled into 
the room, followed by the mouldy-faced tapeter 
and an elderly, simple-looking country gentle- 
man, 

“ How his eyes glare! He must bo the smug- 
gler!” thought Putnutter, as he hung in the 
rear behind the expansive shoulders of Dame 
~» “T ben't ready to take the risk; no, 
not even for ten thousand pounds twice told,” 

“Squire Vapor, Mr. Clyde ; Mr. Clyde, "Squire 

Vapor,” said the dame, with an elephantine 


“I think there are others in the hall, Dame 
,” replied Storme, carelessly. 

“ Two officers of the coast-guard, Mr. Clyde, 
who have just arrived, and who say they must 
see man, young or old, now in the ‘ Pipe 
and Pitcher,’ as they has a suspicion that the 
great smuggler, Captain Storme, may be here in 
disguise. Itold him I had as good a pair of 
eyes as any detective in or oat o’ London.” 

“Bo you have, Dame Boxy.” 

“And that I'd be a fool not to recognise 
the smuggler in any disguise, aftcr that de- 


scription.” 

bed true, Dame Boxy.” 

The dame was evidently in a fume and fret of 
offended dignity at the demand that had been 
made to search her inn. 

She snorted with wrath. 
red as a beet. 

Her nose was up in the afr, and her bosom 
heaved like bounding billows—or pillows. 

“T vowed to the ellers with the gold-laced 
cape that they should not intrude upon my 


Her fat face was as 
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“ ANOTHER STEP AND YOU DIE!" 


guests without their consent, especially you, Mr. 


othe 

e dame was armed with an enormously 
long kitchen spit, which she brandished out in 
the hall, while her huge person completely filled 
the doorway. 

“ Oh, let them come in, dear Dame Boxy,” 
said BStorme, with well-feigned eagerness, “ 
need two distinguished witnesses to a small 
affair of business between me and Colonel Hark 
Renfroe.” 

Dame Bory stood aside, and the officers of the 
coast-guard, well armed, came in a or two. 

“I am glad to see you, gentlemen,” said 
Storme, eyeing them boldly. “But Captain 
Storme is dead. Colonel Hark Renfroe will tell 
you that.” 

The sharp thrust of the unseen pistol against 
his back warned Renfroe. 

“ Captain Storme is dead,” he said, “It is s0 
published in the UUsbwrg Gacctte.” 

“ As you may read in that paper,” continued 
Storme. 

David Sanders instantly placed the newspaper 
in the hands of one of the officers, and both drew 
aside to read it, 

“You needed my services, I was told, Mr. 
Clyde,” said Mr, Vapor, who was in a hurry to 
return to bis bowl of punch and a select party 
of topers in the bar-room. 

“ Yes, if you please, Colonel Hark Renfroe— 
you are acquainted with him?” 

“ Certainly—greeted him as he passed through 
the public a while ago, What is it? Iam in 
the middle of a game of cribbage.” 

“Col. Hark Renfroe wishes you to attest his 
signature here. Please read it.” 

“ No, I have not my reading specs with me. I 
left them in the public. No matter. What is 
it?” asked Mr, Vapor, who was quite unsteady 
on his legs. 

ft He resigns all right to inherit the Storme 

te.” 


“Oh, that is a great name just now. Is this 
your signature, Colonel Renfroe ?”" 


“Tt is,” replied in a hollow voice, 
and yielding’ bs ‘will undies the suddes, sharp 
pressure upon his shot er. 

‘The neceesary forma were completed in haste 


by the thirsty Boles’ who then hurried 
A , as hi l— $ 
wrHt acything more va mended, call on me 8 


| the morning, as I am heart and soul jast now in 


my little e of cribbage t” 
Just Gar tack,” cried one of the tier 
“The fellow is killed, and we lose all chance 
reward, Jem.” ‘ 
“ Yes ; and 0 no harm is done by our sending 
all our force over towards Edgetown. You Eee 
uu were afraid, if we had the luck to find I 
ere, you and I wouldn't he able to take 
* 


alive. 
Take him slive!_ Bah! I intended te lend 
him down like a mad dog,’ sald the ot the 


a bitter oath of chagrin. ” 
ward? ‘Ten thousand pounds 1 Dead or alive’ 
T'd been a fool to give more than one 4 ot 
to share in that ; so I took care to send ‘ 
force over towards Edgetown, and that's twer 
miles away. Poor devils! they are 
mad in that direction now.” mest af 
“Yes; and the smuggler is crow’s mew 
ready. 8o let’s go and acup of volo" 
hot and strong, and then ride after Oar lowed 
8o saying, the a bate away, 
Dame Boxy and the mouldy tapster. 
ie Te is oven” faid David Sanders, drawing * 
long breath of relic i 
No exclaimed Storme, as he made ani 
gesture, meant for his eon, who instantly de 
the door leading into the hall. “As tha of one of 
left, I saw him grin, and take the arm cans 12 
the officera. He is a coward, and mm reward 
stipulate for the greater of the ip 
before he speaks of his belief that I aan of 
Storme. I saw that belief in his fae “fist 
Hark Renfroe, I am on the solatio’ in «bot 
mystery which tortures my heart and X 
you shall not see me go.” *) 
(To be continned, Commenced in Xe 1 


BOBBY THE SHARP, AND BILLY 
THE FLAT. 


— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘WE MAKE ACQUAINTANCE WITH BLUNDERING 
BILLY, 


WANT to keep your hair 
down just at first, Billy, it 
won't matter so much arter- 
wards,” 

“Well, but you're a mak- 
ing it sopping wet, mother; 
and all the water’s run- 
ning down my back and 


a deal of it down 
my front, too, mother." 

“I must make you smart to interduce you to 
Mr. Muttonead ; and he would think you wasn't 
a tidy boy if he seed you with your hair bolt 
upright, like a lot o' bristles.” 

8o saying, Billy's mother dabbed a lot more 
water on his red pole, several streams of which 
again trickled down the bey’s back and front, 
causing him to fidget and shiver a little, and to 
tell his maternal parent that he “didn't like it, 
and didn’t mean to stand no more on it.” 

When Billy’s mother had once more plastered 
down his refractory hair, and laid a huge plaster 
of a shirt-collar over his corduroy jacket, she 
said— 

“ Now, Billy,” says she, “you look nice, Put 
on your cap and come along.” 

She took her son’s hand, and they proceeded 
on their way. 

“Now, Billy, Mr. Muttonead is sure to ask you 
your name and several other questions, as I’ve 
told you already.” 

“T don’t care,” says Billy. 

“No, of course you don’t, my dear; because 
T’ve told you how you are to answer him, Yon 
won’t forget, will you, my dear ?” 
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“R's PICKED YOUR POCKET, AIN'T HE!” 


a Not if I recollects ‘em, I shan't,” says 
iy. 

After about an hour’s walking Billy said he 
was getting tired, and eat himself down on a 
door-step. 

“We haven’t much further to go, now,” said 
his mother ; “ but it is a goodish step from Wal- 
worth to Brixton.” 

When she thought Billy had rested long 
enough, his mother told him to come along. 

But Billy sat leaning against the door, and 
was neither to be coaxed nor scolded from his 

ition. 

Presently, however, somebody within about to 
come forth, suddenly and sharply opened the 
door, and Billy fell back into the passage, 


It was a woman who had pene the door; 
she gave a loud scream, and Billy jumped up 
and bolted—not the way he should have e, 


but back on the road that led towards the home 
from which he had been brought. 

His mother, in a dreadful state of mind, 
screeched “8top him, stop him!” with all her 
might, as she went after her son as fast as she 
could waddle. 

Several men and boys took up the cry, and 
started off after Billy, who, as he turned a cor- 
ner, ran into the arms of a policeman, who 
seized and held him fast. 

When Billy's mother had waddled up to the 

t, she found her son being shaken and pushed 
about by the policeman, and surrounded by a 
tremendous crowd, 

When she had forced her way through— 

“Thank’ee, Mr. Pelisseman, for stopping 
him,” says she ; “but I don’t see what all these 
people have got to do with it.” 

“You must come along with us to the station, 
missus, and book the charge,” said the police- 
man, 

“ How much is it ?” said Billy’s mother. “I'll 
pay it now, if I’ve got money enough; though 

don't see as you ought to charge anything 
for such a trifle as that.” 

“ What’s the woman talking about ? You must. 
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come and see him searched, and identificate your 
Property, before he’s locked up.” 
illy understanding that he was abont to be 
locked up, began to roar like a town-bull. 
“ What's he took?” asked the policeman. 
“I dunno what you mean,” said the amazed 
woman, 
¥ Why, you must know what you had in your 
eta,” 


“What business is that of yourn, I should like 
to know?” 

“Don’t be imperent. How much has he 
robbed you of ?” 

“Robbed me es pocket, ain't be 1” 

“Yes; he's pi your et, ain’t he ?” 

“What should Billy do that for?” 

Then she proceeded to in that the young 
gentleman in custody was her son, and s0 on; 
and then the crowd, which had been increasing 
every moment, shouted with laughter, and 
grinned at and chaffed the policeman. 

And the worthy guardian of the peace, made 
quite savage, said— 

“You come along, toc, missus, I'll lock you 
both up for creating a disturbance, and blocking 
up the "ighway.” 

Then Billy roared louder than ever, and his 
mother screamed, and tried to lug him out of the 
policeman’s clutch, 

“You are both on you bad characters,” said 
the peeler, “and I've often seed you litering 
about here in a very suspicious manner.” 

Then he tried to haul along Billy and his 
mother ; but the former laid down on the ground 
and kicked and roared; and the latter screamed 
and scratched the tyrant in blue. 

And the people groaned at, and hustled the 
policeman, who was soon glad to release his 
prisoners and to take himself off pretty smartly, 

Then Billy and his mother, smoothing their 
ruffled feathers, resumed their journey, accom- 
panied by about two hundred people of both 
sexes, and of all ages, sizes, and conditions. 

But their escort grew smaller at every step, 
dropping off till only about half-a-dozen 
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persevering young gentlemen remained, and 
had never left them till they had reached 
Muttonead’s dwelling, and had vanished 
in it, 


rho 
t 





CHAPTER II. 

INTRODUCES US TO BRIGHT BOBBY AND THE 
RESPECTABLE MR, MUTTONEAD. 
Dmectty the door was opened, in answer to 
her timid knock, Billy’s mother dashed into the 

hall lugging her son with her. 

“Well Mrs. Whoever-you-are, you walk in 
as if the house belonged to you, but somehow I 
don’t seem to think that it does.” 

This was said in a very impertinent manner 
by the individual who opened the door. _ 

He was the page of the establishment, a trim, 
smartly made young gentleman, rather under 
seventeen years of age. 

He had a hard bat well-featured face, and 
might justly be termed a good-looking lad. 

But there was a conceited curl about his 
mouth, and an arrogance in his manner which 
caused Billy’s mother to say to herself that he 
was the “most stuck-up young fellar she ever 
seed in all her life.” 

As for Billy, he was standing with staring 
eyes and open mouth, fascinated by the young 
page's rolly-polly buttons, and wishing he had 


a few of them in his own 
In answer to the page's observation, Billy's 
“I was glad to get in here to get out of the 

way of them boys, who would foller us.” 

surprised you should come out before the fifth of 

November.” 

young gentleman's mother. 

“Ain't he got a lot o’ buttons?” muttered 

y: 

“T don’t think you have got all your buttons, 
for you seem dreadful soft,” returned the page. 
Billy's mother. “You just go and tell your 
master as I've come to see him.” 
him, I suppose. .There’a too many of you come 
cadging here.” 

mperence ! You 
just go and tell your master as Mrs. Wiggles is 
come.” 

at ‘eples ! Oh, my eye! there's a name— 
Mrs. Wiggles! And, if you please, mum, how 

“ My Billy here is my only one.” 

“ Oh, his name is Billy, and he’s a Wiggles, is 
well, Billy Wigzles, 

“ Give us some o’ them buttons,” said Billy. 
lady stepped into the hall. 

“ Robert,” she said, “you grow too insolent 
to my uncle immediately.” 

She returned to the room from which she had 
muttering and grumbling to himself, 

Boon he returned, saying— 
will sce you, but you shouldn’t get everythin; 
out of him if I could help it.” e Tre 

“Tn there. Come, be quick.” 

He fairly pushed Billy into the room, then 
kitchen to amuse the servants with an account 
of the visitors, 
wrap] in flannel, and resting on a hassock, 
was the opulent and respected Mr. Muttoncad. 
Tound, protuberant stomach, and a head without 
8 morsel of hair left on it, and which resembled 

His countenance was of a somewhat fiery de- 
scription, for Mr. Muttonend was fond of good 

He was not a gentleman of high intellectual 
capabilities, but never mortal possessed a more 
nol 


mother said— 
“No doubt,” grinned the page. “They was 
“What does he mean, Billy?” asked that 
Billy. 
“What imperence!” indignantly exclaimed 
“Yes; come to try what you can get out of 
“Well, I never did hear sich i 
The page burst into a fit of laughter. 
are all the little Wiggleses?” 
he?” Foe the page. “T hope you are pretty 
Just then a door near opened, and a young 
and presuming. Take that good woman's name 
advanced, and Master Robert walked away, 
“Come along, you two Wiggleses; master 
Presently, opening a door, he said— 
closed the door upon them both, and went to the 
Seated in a large, easy chair, one of his feet 
He was a stumpy, clderly gentleman, with a 
nothing so much as a bladder of lard. 
living, and deeply attached to old port. 
le and generous heart. 


And of #0 amiable a disposition was he, that 





the attack of gout under which he waa now 
suffering did not in the least ruffle his exccllent 
temper. 

Mrs. Wiggles whispered to Billy to take off 
his cap, and herself bobbed about a dozen curt- 


would questién him, and that first of all ya 
would be sure to ask him his name.” 

“Well, but considering that I am alrcady 
acquainted with his name, I don’t see why— 
However, never mind ; so—— W hat is your name 


seys. my man?” 
“ How d’ye do—how d’ye do, Mrs. Wiggles?” | _“ Sixteen last first of April,” quickly respondei 
said Mr. Muttonead, kindly and_ pleasantly. | Billy. 


“ And this is the young gentleman, I suppose ?” 

“ Yea, air,” bobbed Mrs. Wiggles, “this is my 
Billy.” 

“ Ah, a good deal like his father, I think, ex- 
cept about the—the—— Goodness sake! what 
makes his hair stand on end in that extraordinay 
manner ?” 


Billy’s head had got dry, as might have been | prope! 


expected, and, re-asserting itself with increased 
force, his hair was now more like porcupine’s 
quills than ever, only that we never heard of a 
carrotty porcupine. 

Mr. Muttonead was rather short-sighted, 60 he 
said— 

“Come here to. me, boy, and let me have a 
closer look at you.” 

Billy hesitating to advance, his mother gave 
him a gentle push, the consequence of which 
was that, staggering forward, he caught his foot 
against the hassock, and fell down lump oa Mr. 
Muttonead’s gouty. toe. 

Mr. Muttonead roared with agony, and Billy, 
serambling up, made for the door, but his 
mother placed her shoulder against it, amd beat 
him back with her umbrella. 

Mr. Muttonead was more near being angry 
than ever before in all his life, but he mopped 
the perspiration from his red face and his bald 
pate, and, as the pain subsided, became calm and 
placid as ever. 

Mrs. Wiggles made a thousand apologies for 
her son. 

“There, there, say no more,” cried Mr. Mut- 
tonead. “The poor lad could not help it. He 
is rather nervovs; I can sec, and it was a little 
my own fault, after all.” 

“Then, sir, you won't refuse to take him into 
your service, and to make a man of him?” 

“No, no, Mrs. Wiggles, I always keep ‘my 
word.” 

“@od bless you, sir!” said Billy's mother, 
with tears in her eyes, “and send a few more 
kind-hearted gentlemen like you to help poor 
widows in distress.” 

“Your husband, Mra. Wiggles, lived with me 
many years, and was a good and industrious 
servant, and was honest and faithfal.” 

“ And in them respects,” bobbed Mrs. Wiggles, 
“I can promise you, sir, that his son will take 
arter him.” 

“No doubt—no doubt. Ah, it’s a pity, Mra. 
Wiggles, that your husband did not remain 

ith me instead of going into business to lose 
all his money, and worry himself to death.” 

“It was that bad cold he caught as killed him, 
sir,” said Mrs, Wiggles, wiping her eyes. “ Ah, 
he was a good husband, and a good father, too— 
wasn’t he, Billy ?” 

“ He used to wollop me,” muttered Billy. 

“What did he say?” asked Mr. Muttonead. 

Mrs. Wiggles was seized with a cough, and 
didn’t answer. 

“He doesn’t seem particularly sharp,” said 
Mr. Muttonead ; “but I'll ask him a few ques- 
tions just to try him.” 

Mrs. Wiggles nudged her son, and whispered 
to him not to forget what she had told him to 
answer. 

“Now then,” said Mr. Muttonead, “hold up 
your head, and look me in the face.” 

Billy was suddenly seized with a fit of sneez- 
ing. 

“ Don’t do that,” cried his mother. 

“Jt’s all your fault,” returned Billy ; “ you 
would keep pouring a lot of water over me, till 
I was nearly drowned.” 

When Billy had quite left off sneezing— 

“Now,” said Mr. Muttonead, “listen to my 
questions, and answer briskly. To begin with— 
How old are you ?” 

“ Billy Wiggles,” answered the young gentle- 
man. 

“Whatever does he mean?” demanded the 
astonished old gentleman. 

“It’s my fault, sir,” stammered Mrs. Wiggles, 
in great confusion, “I told him, sir, that you, 





“ How can you be so stupid ?” cried his mother 
“Why don’t you speak out, and say your nam 
is William Wiggles?” 

“ All the boys callsme Blundering Billy,” sii 
that young gentleman. 

“Now,” said Mr. Muttonead, “ Ill begin agair 
and question him so that he can’t help answering 
rly.” 

“Tm sure, sir,” said Mrs. Wiggles, “it’s ven 
good of you to take so much trouble with him.’ 

“Now, once more,” recommenced Mr 
Muttonead. “William Wiggles, what is you 
name {” 

“Two years: and a half at the nations 
school.” 

“It’s no use, eiz,” said Mrs. Wiggles, “he's go: 
into confusion.” 

“Yes, I think 90, and I will trouble him no 
more. I suppose, Mrs. Wiggles, he has beea 
vaccinated, and has had the measles, and—aud 
ail the other complaints that——” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied Mra. Wiggles. 

“Every Sunday morning, and sometimes in 
the evening,” cried Billy. 

“That's when he goes to church, sir,” said 
Mrs. Wiggles. 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said Mr. Mauttonead; “of 
course he couldn’t be vaccinated and have the 
measles every Sunday morning. I didn’t suppose 
that for one moment.” 





CHAPTER IIL 

BILLY I8 DELIGHTED AND BOBBY IS NOT. 
At this point the door was partly opened from 
without, and a masculine head popped into the 
yoom and disappeared again on the instant. 

Come in, Joss, come in; don’t be afraid,” 
called Mr. Muttonead, ¢ 

Then into the room walked a rather showily- 
dressed young man, whose age was about twenty- 
exp, ‘buf who cartainly looked & litgle ogee thi 
that. 7 . 
“J did not kaow you were engaged, sir,” said 
this young gentleman, whose name, we may a 
well say at once, was Jocelyn Crawford. 

“J shall be alone prosently, Joas, if you hare 
anything particular to say to me,” _ 

“ Oh, no, air, but being anxious to know if you 
were better to-day ——" ai 

“ You mean this confounded great toe of mine! 
Oh, yes, thank you, Joss, a great deal better, sad 
in a day or tee aiehall be ape to stump about 

ain as easily and comfortably as ever. 

“ee I rejoice o hear it, sir. You have, indeed, fine 
health, and were it not for an occasional touch 
of the gout——” 

“Yes; thank Heaven I am very hearty, 02 
sidering that Iam no longer young. But bh 
are young, Joss, and I cannot say that you | 
anything like well and hearty.” 2 , 

“That is rather odd, sir, for there is nothing 
at all the matter with me that I am aware of. 

“Then what makes you so pale s0 lately” sh 

“Am I pale, sir?” said the young mas, Wl 
some confusion of manner. sia 

“Indeed you are, and you look haggard 
worn, I cannot understand it at all. oceh 
“Neither can I, sir,” responded young J va 
Crawford, with a faint smile. “if it really a 
asyousay. Bat I think it must be only yo 
fancy, sir, for I assure you——"_ 

? ‘tell you you look quite ill.” interrupt) 
Mr. Muttonead, and looking with concern 10 ee 
young man’s face ; ‘and what can be them 
with you I cannot imagine.” 3 

st Wr I neither,” said Jocelyn, with the same 
sort of smile as before. 

“You live regularly, and seem to have a geal 
appetite, and you are not at all of aie? ok 
habits, never out of the house after teD here: 
at night, and I really cannot imagine 
fore —” hile” 

“But I am disturbing you all ue a 
quite hastily interrupted Jocelyn, 32 
towards the door, 
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“Oh, that doesn’t matter. But go along, and 
—and, Joss, just be good enough to send Kobert 
here, will you?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Jocelyz, and hastened 
from the room. 

“I can't make out what is the matter with 
him,” murmured Mr. Muttonead, when the 
young man was gonc. “I hope he isn’t con- 
sumptive, or going into a decline, or anything of 
that sort.” 

Jocelyn Crawford had gone but a few steps 
when he encountered the sprightly page. 

“Come here,” called Jocclyn. 

“Well, what is it now?” saucily demanded 
Robert. 

“Go to your master ; he wants you.” 

“Oh, very well.” 

“And when he has done with you come to my 
rom. I must have a little talk with you, my 
fine fellow.” 

“All right,” coolly responded Master Robert, 
and swaggered away. 

_When, a minute or so afterwards, he entered 
his master’s room, Billy again, fixing on him a 
fascinated look, cried— 

“Oh, shouldn’t I like them buttons |” 
While Robert, indicating with a contemptuous 
nod, the parties in question, said— 

* I suppose, sir, you have done with these two 
Wiggleses, and I’m to show ‘em out ?” 

.” No, sir; you are to do nothing of the 


This was not said at all angrily, for Mr. Mut- 
tonead admired and wss proud of young Robert, 
and had often boasted to visitors that his page 
was the. boy of his age in all England. 

“Well, then, sir, please tell me what I am to 
do with them.” 

Mr. Muttonead looked at Mra, Wiggles as 
much as to say— 


“Don't you wish your son was as sharp and 
clever as that boy 1” 
Then, addressing the page, Mr. Muttonead 


said, very gravely— 

“Robert, I shall look to you to instruct and 
guide this poor boy. who at present is rather— 
that ia, he wants a little polishing.” 

“It would take a good deal af it to make him 
cutasy shine in the world, I fancy,” oontemp- 
tuously said Robert. 

Mr. Muttonead threw a glance on Mrs, 
Wiggles, which expressed— 

“Ten't he a wonderful boy ?” 

«Bub if, you please, sir,” pursued the page, 
‘how am I to——” 

_ “Well, the fact is, Robert, I have taken him 
into my service.” 

“You have, sir?” exclaimed Robert, looking 
not only astonished, but extremely disgusted. 
ars Will be the use of him? What is he to 


“Tam sare I don’t know. Anything.” 

“Nothing, you mean, sir.” 

“@o to my tailor, and let him make a new suit 
tor William as quickly as possible.” 

“What sort of suit?” inquired Robert, 

oe me have them bultons, asia Billy. ; 

“Yes, yes, so you shall, my boy. Robert, let 
him have a suit exactly like your own.” 

“And a nice guy he'll look in it,” sneered 
Master Robert. es Sowa 

Good-bye, Mrs, Wiggles,” proceeded Mr. 

Mattonead. “ Go down stairs and make a hearty 
meal before you leave the house.” 

“Yes, sir,” whimpered Mra. Wiggles; “and, 
Tam gare, I hope Billy will be a credit to me, 


and—and I hope I shall be allowed to see him 

“Yes, yes, certainly ; you can come here and 
fee him whenever you like.” 
— 

“There, there ; good-] ye,” said Mr. Muttonead, 

|, and leaving a couple 
of sovereigns in it, 

Mrs. Wiggles tried to speak, but Mr. Mut- 
Utter a word, young Robert had bustled her, and 
Billy too, out of the room. 

bert had closed after them, Mrs. Wiggles 
burst into a loud passion of tears. 


Sometimes, sir?” 
“You are the kindest gentleman that ever 
seizing the widow’s han 
tonead signed to the page, and, before she could 
rectly she was outside the door, which 
“Stop that, Mother Wiggles,” insolently 





shouted Robert ; “we can’t have a row like that | - 


in our establishment.” 

“TI can't help it,” sobbed Mrs. Wiggles. “ He’s 
the kindest and goodest gentleman as ever 
lived.” 

‘He's what I call soft,” said Robert. “You 
wouldn’t have come over me in that sort of 
way.” 

“TI dunno what you mean,” said Mrs. Wiggles, 
a little indignantly. 

“No, of course you don't,” sneered Robert. 

“Oh! shan’t I look prime!” grinned Billy, 
running his fingers over the page's rolly-polly 
buttons. 

“Keep your paws off my jacket,” cried Robert, 
pushing him away. ‘Come along,” he grinned, 
“and let’s hear what they'll have to say to you 
downstairs.” 

“ You are not to play no tricks with my Billy,” 
said the anxious mother, “You heard what 
your master told you.” 

“Oh, I don’t care about old Muttonead; bat 
I know how to instruct and guide him.” 

“Yes, if you please.” 

“All right ; ti put him up to a few things he 
has no notion of at present ; and as to guiding, 
you just wait, and you'll see where I'll lead him 
before I've done with him.” 





| CHAPTER IV. 

| BILLY FINDS IT HOT IN THE LOWER REGIONS. 
“ HuLtoa, Brisk Bobby, who have you got with 
you now?” 

This was said by Silas Stubbs, a chuckle- 
headed fellow, who was the only full-grown man- 

‘servant retained on the establishment, and who 
acted as butler, footman, gardener, and goodness 
knows what besides, 

This remark was addressed to the page as he 

“made his appearance below, accompanied by 
Biliy/ana Mrs. Wiggles. 

“First of all, please to address me by my 
proper name, which is Robert Trywhitt,” said 
the fast young page. “I don’t choose to be 

‘nicknamed, especially by my inferiors.” 

“That's what we all call you,” returned Mr. 
Stubbs, with a broad grin. “ You are such an 
unoommon lively young youth ; you know you 
are, 

“Tf I were such a clumsy, crawling object as 

lyou are,” retorted Brisk Bobby, “I should feel 
it my duty to make an end of myself.” 

They were in the principal kitchen, and 
besides those already’ mentioned, there were 
present the cook, who was just as fat, and 
of about the same shape as a butter firkin, and a 
couple of maid servants. 

From their first entrance into the kitchen, 
both Mrs. Wiggles and her son had exhibited 
considerable emotion. 

Both were affected by the same objects, but 
each in their own peculiar manner, 

i _Billy’s eyes travelled round and round the 
place, and he was perfectly dazzled by the 

illiancy of the dish-covers and other culinary 
utensils, 

Presently his wondering looks rested on the 
brass, highly-polished warming-pan, 

“ What's that thingomerig over there ?” he said, 
| pointing to it. 

“That,” replied Robert, winking at the man- 
servant ; “oh, that’s one of our tablespoons ; and 
that’s the very one you'll have to feed yourself 
; with.” 

“ My eye !” exclaimed Billy. 

Next Billy’s eyes rested on the huge joint then 
turning before the fire. 

Observing that, Brisk Bobby said— 

“That’s cooking on purpose for you, and as 
soon as it’s done you'll have to eat it.” 

“ What, all of it 2” cried the amazed Billy. 

“Well, perhaps your mother will be allowed 
to help you.” 

And Billy said to himself, 

“ If mother ain’t pretty hungry, whatever shall 
Ido?” 

Mrs. Wiggles also seemed fascinated with the 
dish-covers, and gazed on them till their bril- 
liancy was obscured from her by the tears that 
filled her eyes. 

At length she recovered to cry quite loudly, 
sobbing out— 





! 





“Oh, Billy, Billy, I can see your father in every 
one of them dish-kivers,” 

Billy stared at the dish-covers harder than 
ever, and was considerably frightened. e 

“ Often have I seen him take down them very 
dish-kivers to kiver up the joints, and the taters, 
and the fowls, and the other wegetables.” 

The parlourmaid and the housemaid requested 
bas wiggles not to ori Sere? her it would do 

er no sort of good ; an e proceeded to give 
them a full history of the life and death toe of 
the defunct Mr. Wiggles. 

While this was about, Robert, addressing Silas 
Stubbs, said— 

“si—" 

“Don’t call me Si; it’s too much familiarity 
for a boy like you.” 

“Well, but it’s short for Silas, and it’s easier 
to say than——” 

“ Yes, I know all about that, Bobby ; buat—” 

“Then don’t you call me Bobby,” interrapted 
the page. “A great hulking fellow like you 
ought to know how to talk properly to a young 
gentleman.” es 

All this while Mrs. Grose, the cook, was busy 
making tarts, and paying no heed whatever to 
anything that was being said and done by tke 
people there present. 

“Yes,” said Robert, still talking with the 
man-servant, “it’s a fact, 1 assure you. This 
Young gentleman is the celebrated Master Billy 

iggles ; of course you have heard of him?” 

“Oh, yes,” responded Stubbe, with great 
gravity. “I read all about him in the news- 
papers just before he came in.” 

“ What, about me tumbling in the doorway, 
on about the p'liceman?” asked the astonished 
ily. . 

Stubbs nodded. 

“He’s going to be one of us,” said Robert, 
“Only think of that ; ain’t you proud?” 

“T should think I was,” gravely eaid Siles. 

“Tm to have as many buttons as he's got,” 
cried Billy, pointing to Robert’s jacket. : 

“More, Master Wiggles!” said Robert ; “you 
shall be all over buttons. Youare going to have 
& dress made of nothing else but buttons.” 

“No ; am I though !” chuckled Billy. 

“Let us shake hands with Master Wiggles,” 
said Robert, winking at Stabbs, “and thank 
him. for condescending to be one of us.’” 

He eeized one of Billy’s hands, and Silas 

the other, and Billy was lugged first 
towards Stubbs and then towards Robert. 

Billy was afraid they would tear him in‘ pieces, 
pat he thought it very kind and friendly of 

em. 

Gradually they backed him towards the fire, 


and then, placing their hands his shoulders, 
and pressing him down, they fairly seated him 
in the dripping-pan, 

Billy yelled. 


The cook screamed, and seizing the ladle, well 
basted Master Wiggles over the head with it. 

Silas and Robert shouted with laughter ; Billy 
danced about the kitchen, roaring with the pain 
caused him by the hot fat into which he had 
been plumped, and his mother wrung her hands, 
and made quite as much noise as her son. 

Amidst all this, into the kitchen walked a 
comfortable-looking elderly dame, whose stiff 
silk dress rustled at every step she took. 

Indeed, that frow-frow had, before they got 
sight of herself, announced her coming to the 
two maids, who had been near the door, and who 
immediately stopped their laughter; and the 
lady in silk found them looking very grave, as 
well as shocked and indignant. 

This lady was the housekeeper, Mrs. Kosey, 
and directly she appeared the uproar was stilled, 
and there was perfcct silence. P 

Even Billy was quiet. 

(To be continued.) 
ie ee 


A Lapy in reply to some guests that praised the 
mutton on her table, said: ‘Oh, yes! my husband 
always buys the best ; he is a great epicac.” 

A ConTEMPORARY relates a case of absent-mind- 
edness. “A gentleman writing a letter at his break- 
fast-table, dipped his pen in the coffee, and con- 
tinued his letter. Noticing his mistake, he put a 
large lump of sugar ‘n the ink, and then, finding his 
second blunder, poured the contents into the coffee- 
pot to set it right,” 








TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 
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* No. XXXI.—JAMES IV. OF SCOTLAND. 
be ,)HE Stuart Kings of Scotland were 


G NEA i} @ dynasty as truly gallant, noble 

(op and gentle—in the strictest and 

“%@| most emphatic sense of these oft 

rostituted terms—as the whole 

is of ancient and modern 
nations record. 

The duplicity and other bad 
qualities never appeared in the person of James 
IV. of Scotland and I. of England ; and still 
more remarkably in those of his beheaded son and 
his two still more unworthy grandsons. 

James IV., who fell at Flodden Field, was a 
perfect exemplar of the true knighthood of the 

t: portion of the middle ages. 

Than he no one in our whole series more 
thoroughly merits inclusion in our gallery of 
Brave Boys anD YOUTHS, 

‘When James was but a boy a y of the 
Scottish youths rebelled against his weak but 
well-meaning father, James III, 

The king went into the Highlands to raise an 
army for the suppression of the insurrection. 

fe left his son in the keeping of Shaw of 
Sauchie, the governor of Stirling Castle. 

Shaw treacherously surrendered his princely 
charge te the rebels, and they set him up as a 
Puppet king against his father. 

james fell in the first encounter between 
himself and the insurgents, which, very remark- 
ably, took place on the estate of him who had 
surren: the prince, 





a 
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By the death of his father the boy became \\ 


king in reality as well as in name. 
James IV., innocent though he was of the 


treacherous use which was made of his name, | 


considered himself nzible for no small share 
of the blame of his father’s death, 

In token of his penitence, he wore a chain 
round his body next to his akin, and every year 
he added to the weight of it. 

If his inclinations could have been carried out, 
he always intended to undertake a new crusade | 
to the Christian land desecrated by the presence 
of the Paynim, as a further and more ample ex- 
Piation to Heaven. 

le 


the moment that he began to act independently 

and for himself, he endeared himself to his 

Pesple as never Scottish monarch had been 
lore. 


In 


ishing offenders he was just and im- 
|, and never inflicted penalties without 
visible reluctance. 

Conscious of his own boyish shortcomings, he 
listened readily to good advice, and the best 
road to his favour was to admonish him of his 
errors, 

He was generous to s fault, and truly kingly 
in all his actions, 

He excelled in all warlike and manly exercises. 
He was equally proficient in music, horseman- 
ship, and the use of the sword and spear. 

nd his personal aj nce was in perfect 
comformity with this heroism of mind, heart, 
and soul. 

He was of medium height, and though stout 
and muscular, was exceedingly handsome, Al- 
together, he was the most chivalrous prince then 
reigning in Europe. 

A contempoi 


Scottish poet, in language 
which uires 


very soon extricated himself from the || 
thralls of the turbulent slayers of his sire, and | | 


Few, indeed, could hold their own against him, 
whether with battle-axe, lance, or sword. 

Stranger knights from every part of Christen- 
dom, attracted by the fame of his prowess, 
frequently arrived at Edinburgh or Stirling to 
take part in these jousta. 

Contemporary northern writers say that in 
few instances did they succeed in proving them- 
selves better men at their weapons than James 
and the Knights of his Caledonian Round 
Table. 

One of James's rules of these encounters was 
that the victor should become possessed of the 
weapon of his vanquished adversary. 

But when a foreigner overcame a Scot with a 
spear, the weapon of the latter was always 
presented to the victor, with a weighty purse of 
gold, from the king’s privy purse, attached to the 
point of it, 

James initiated a curious habit, which is em- 
balmed in the knowledge of all boys who know 
the “ Arabian Nights "—and how few there are 
who do not—as having been practised by the 
Caliph Haroun Al Raschid. 

He roamed through the country unarmed and 
unattended, and in the humblest disguise. 

His object was not adventurous—although the 











rising in England in behalf of the 
impostor. In this he was very soon deceiy 
and he had to return in chagrin to Holyrood, 

Henry VII., who really meant frien 
James, and wished to make a friend of 
although their characters were as dissi 
they well could be, did not retaliate, as 
had a most ample right to do, by in 
Scotland, 

But he peremptorily demanded that Peri 
should be delivered up to him. But James 
far too magnanimous to comply with this, 
though his realm lay very much at Hem 
mercy, he not only refused to deliver up W: 
beck, but furnished him with vessels to car 
him to Ireland, and with ample pecminy 
means, 

Henry at last succeeded in reconciling James 
tohim, by giving to him his daughter in marriage, 
when Margaret had not yet attained her fou- 
teenth year. 

The chivalous and romantic nature of this 
monarch appears more strongly developed in no 
incident of his career than the manner in which 
he received his child bride. 

It is not to wondered at that so gallant s 
prince had been a great favourite with his fair 
subjects, from the highest to the lowest. 

Some of his grave advisers feared accordingly 
that he might prove a fickle and neglectful 
husband. 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES ly. OF § 





flavour of adventure no doubt added zest to the 
practice—but eminently practical. 

He wanted to learn, not from the honeyed and 
sycophantish lips of courtiers, but from the 
poorest of the poor, what were the defects and 
shortcomings of his government and its ad- 
minietrators. 

And he always investigated, and redressed if 
necessary, these grievances. 

Onc of his greatest faults—but it was but a 
vice which was a virtue in excess—was a certain 
rashness and impetuosity of temper. 

This frequently led him into needless contests 
with the English, which were all the more 
needless that the peacc-loving English king, 
Henry VII, his contemporary, and eventually 
his father-in-law, did all he could to prevent 
them. 

Of these embroilments we can only instance 
one, and that the most creditable to James. 





ut little modernising, thus 
depicted him :— 
“tee Mth ca 
None shall be able his stroke t withstand,” 
Nor before his stroke ao hardy to abide. 
‘Yet this his manhood increases not his pride, 
But ever showeth he meekness and humility, 
In word or deed, to high and low degroe,”” 

He charmed equally the court and the com- 
monalty by his frequent tournaments and other 
warlike amusements, 

These tournaments were exceedingly splendid, 
and were invested with all the adjuncts of the 
brightest days of chivalry. 

‘ames invariably ided personally, and as 
invariably displayed his own bravery in the 
iste, 


The impostor, Perkin Warbeck, arrived at his 
court, attended by a numerous train of followers, 
all gorgeously arrayed, 

e sought the assistance of the Scottish king 
in the recovery of what he pretended to be his 
birthright. 

James readily believed in his pretensions, 
and this fact made his conduct admirable, 
although we may not admire his credulity. 

The generous Stuart at once received him to 
his arms, and entertained him for some time at 
his court. 

Then, much against the advice of his once 
astate nobles, he marched an army into Eng- 
land. 

The enterprise proved, as our readers know, 
entirely unsuccessful. James had counted on a 


Dunbar, one of the highest dignitaries of the 
| church, and the best British poet of his time, 
| issued a beautiful in anticipation of the 


| | marriage, entitled the “Thistle and the Roe,” 


in obvious allusion to the happy blending of the 
floral emblems of the two nations, which had 
been so long in antagonism. He thos, with 
equal honesty and grace, wisely advised his 
| sovereign— 7 
“ Nor hold no other flower in such dainty 
makina ee smintoan ce 

‘Considering that no flower is 80 perfyte (perisct).” 

We take leave of James, ay riately enoogh, 
at his meeting with his bride at Newbettle 
Abbey, not far from Edinburgh. 

He entertained her by performing on the 
claricuds and lute, When she gave specimen! 
of her own ski, he tleboned to ber on te ded 

nee. 

He also indicated his desire to please her bys 
remarkable care and el in his dress, 

He was dressed when he met her in « blak 
velvet jacket, bordered with crimson velvet snd 
furred with ermine. . 

When he afterwards conducted her into Bdin- 
burgh, sitting on horseback, with her pillioned 
behind him, he appeared in ‘a jacket ‘of cloth of 
gold, bordered with purple velvet, furred with 
black, a doublet of violet satin, scarlet hove, the 
collar of his shirt studded with precious stones 
and Is, and with long gilt spurs, 

Buch wes the gallant and chivalrous oath o 
him.who fell gallantly Sighting on foot at the 
head of his nobles on Flodden Field, and whos 

body has never been recovered from that memor 
able day until now. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 163) 
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One of the best instances we have of the stapiity 
which recurs so frequently, and which eS ed 
many shapes, is the story of a witness being 
what some one died of, “He died of a Tusdty, 
it Svea the sDerce- ee fa writ tom 

N attorney presen! & copy 0! m 
auctioneer, apologized for his anfrendly vial 
was merely performing an unpleasant daty of 
profession, “Certainly not,” said the suctioneet; 
“‘you must attend to the duties of Fo 
and go must I to mine,” and instantly 
down. By oal 

A Goon story is told of a judge visiting # Phe 
institution, and being practically dis 
learned judge philanthropically trusted ran 
the treadmill, desiring the warden to wet ted, 
motion, The machine was accordingly iD afew 
and his lordship to lift his foot : 
minutes, however, the new hand had 
enough of it, and called to be relt guid the 
was not quite so easy. “ Please, my Jord, ty Bi 
man, “you can’t get off. It's set for eed ” 
nutes ; that’s the shortest time we can ™ erm” 
80 the judge was in durance until bis 
pired, 







, —-— 
AsoTHER meeting of our friends had taken place. 
Itwas to be their last out-door gathering, for the 


wena were chilly, and 
’ our friends being 
in years, keenly 

the autumn winds. 
{Mz Molesworthy for- 
announced the fact 


about mesmerism 
cuboard the “ Mississippi” 
Steamboat, volunteered. 
Professor Hows, as the 
‘was named, 
Sted that his narrative 
‘Would be of a more serious 
‘character than the other, 
and then commenced the 
story about— 


4 GOLDEN BULLET. 
th 1851, when new gold 


were being dis- 
covered every day in the 
eastern, m of Cali- 


fornia, were quite 

@ number of old miners, 

tired of the uncer- 

ies of mining, were 

around through 

the valleys for some spot 

to settle down into agri- 
ursuits. 

families crossed 


the bay from San Francisco and pitched their tents | 
on side of San Leandro creek, about eight | early settlers, and his tavern was sometimes fre- 


above Oakland, at a 

than one mile 

from the foot of the moun- 
tains, 


The site of the settle- 
ment was well chosen, 
for there now stands to- 
day the town called San 

, the county seat 
nee, sie at the 

rh aces in 
a ving place 


The view from the 
Mountain side was sub- 


Away up the broad 
valley to the east, Mission 
= mis, discoverable 

the light, mist- 
like elonds, _ 

To the south the eye 
Would be turned on the 

bound waters of the 

Y of San Francisco, 
the tall, wild oats of the 
Valley bending and sway- 
ing gracefully to the 

that set in with 
the “solemn regularity 
from the trade waters 
of the Pacific. 

To the west the city of 

rancisco, Oakland, 

Goat Island, "Telegraph 

» andthe Golden Gate, 

aud then out into the 
Ocean, 


Among these — 
® carpenter nam 
Robert Gilmore, originally 
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a | fom Pennsylvania, where he had a family. 


a | 
| San Leandro. 


house were the Spaniards an 






| drel the world ever produced, 
| 






for besid 


2 < r 
in his ma 








commiseration in every 


“HIS MONEY IS IN THE WHIP!’ HE WHISPERED.” 


Deserting them for a woman named E! 
Miller, the two proceeded to the Golden State to- 
~)| gether, and after a lot of hard knocks, we find them 
keeping an inn at the foot of the mountains near 


At this time about the caly frequenters of the 
« 


He was apparently about forty-five years old, and 
| carried a face that would deceive any one. 

He must have belonged to an aristocratic family, 
a thorough education, he was polished 
er, clean in person, and careful in dress, 
Ata tale of want his fine, open countenance ex- 
feature, and he | ba: 
would be the first man to decry villainy of any sort. 


abeth Francisco, 





nented by capitalists and stock dealers from San 


It was in the early part of April, and some time 
near the hour of midnight. : 
Black clouds had been scudding along the moun- 


tain tops, and the wind was howling against the 


the gorge. 


(See “OLp Oak TREE.”) 








ii 


























swinging sign of “ Gilmore’s Ranch,” as the inn was 

* greasers,” and as | called. 

y was very scarce with them, the Gilmores did 
poor business in the way of cash. 

bert Gilmore was the most consummate scoun- 


led, 

Big drops had commenced to fall from the Hea- 
vens, and all nature seemed convulsed in agony as 
thunderbolt after thunderbolt reverberated through 


It was a night that was long remembered. 

Rain had seldom fallen so late in the season, and 
a thunder-storm had never been witnessed in that 
valley before. 

Soon the water was pouring down in torrents, and 
the creek was sending an angry flood-offering to the 


K horseman, dripping with wet, dashed up to the 
inn, 


, threw himself from 
his steed, and rapped with 
the butt of a heavy whip 
on the door, 

“What, ho! House, I 
say !” he cried. 

ights were lit within. 
the bolts thrown back, an: 
Gilmore threw open the 
door of welcome to the 
drenched stranger. 

“A fearful night, sir, 
You are lucky to strike 
shelter so soon. Take 
something to drive out the 
damp.” 


“ ik you, I don’t 
care if Ido,” answered the 
fea LY a oe be ob- 
‘iged toyou if Ican geta 
bed. I Son't ’spose fKere 
is any use in trying to do 
anything for my mare, is 
there ?” 

“Tt won't hurt her, my 
dear sir. A California 
horse don’t want any- 
thing to keep out the 
damp.” 


And their glasses were 
filled with liquor and 
drank off, Gilmore tak- 
ing an inventory of the 


snake” heavily loaded at 
the butt, as could easily 
be seen by the swing 
of the whip as the stran- 
ger caught it near the 
middle and swayed it 


He enjoyed the confidence of a great many of the backwards and forwards like the pendulum of a 
clock, It was only an involuntary movement, yet 


its motion did not escaj 
the quick eye of the 
landlord. 


“That's a heavy whip 


‘ou carry,” observed he, 
3 the dhranger looked 
up and caught his eye 
upon it. 

“Yes, I reckon it is,” 
answered the man, laugh- 
ing, “It's pretty heavy,” 
repeated he, and, unscrew- 
ing the flange, poured out 
on the redwood counter, a 
mass of gold pieces. 

The innkeeper’s eyes 
sparkled at the welcome 
sight. 

He turned the old day- 
book that was used as a 
register towards the guest, 
and striking an attitude 
that would have done 
credit to a first - class 
actor, he laughingly ex- 
claimed— 

“Abed? Aye, ye shall 
have the best bed the 
house affords ! This castle 
is at your service, sir; 
command me.” 

The traveller took the 
proffered pen,and traced 
the entry in aneagy, flow- 
ing hand— 

“Tsaac Askew, Supt. 
Yellow Jacket Mine, Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada.” 

“Ah, you're from the 


- 
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Comstock Lode. 
sir 2” 

“Beyond all expectation ; the richest lode in the 
world. But the storm still rages, and that poor 
mare of mine needs some care. I've rode hard to- 
day, and bat for the storm would have made San 
Francisco my stopping place. Let us drink, and let 
the storm take care of itself.” 

The miner shivered as he looked out into the 
night, and drew a long breath of satisfaction that 
he was so securely housed from the storm, 

His dress was the ordinary one of the miner in all 
its outward seeming, but as he threw off an outer 
coat of pilot cloth, the white shirt, stylish-cut waist- 
coat and carefully tied cravat, betrayed his status 
at a glance. 

Isaac Askew was one of the best metallurgists on 
the coast, and to his skill and energy the success of 
the new mines at Gold Hill and Virginia City were 
mainly due. 

Under his management the rich deposits of silver 
were brought to the surface in immense quantitica, 
end he mine was becoming famous throughout the 

nd, ' 

He was now on business relating to the company, 
and he carried a considerable sum of money on his 


How are the mines working now, 


person. 
The cupidity of the innkeeper was immediately 
sroused on beholding the shining mass of gold in 
the possession: of the miner, and although he 
affected an hilarity in keeping with his open man- 
ae he was busily concocting a plan to relieve him 
of it. 

The inn fronted towards the north at the junction 
of Mision San Jose and the Castro Canon road, 
while the rear of the building overhung the creek, 
with a series of piles in support. 

Beneath this portion of the structure the tur- 

bulent waters were boiling and bubbling in a fearful 
‘manner, and threatening to carry off the frail-look- 
ing support. 
‘ The miner drank and grew merry with the 
avaricious landlord, and told marvellous stories of 
the mines in Austrailia, where he spent a consider- 
able portion of his life.’ 

He had travelled in many lands, and told his 
stories with great humour. 

Among the miners of Pera and Mexico he had 
witnessed exciting incidents, which he narrated in 
rapid saccession. 

'n the meantime, the innkeeper plied his victim 
with liquor, and at length he began to succumb to 
its potent influence. 

“"T guess I'll go to bed, landlord,” he muttered, 

his head fallmg on his breast wearily. 
“ Well, come along, then, old boy; we'll take care 
of you,” and, assisting the miner to his feet, he led 
nin to his apartment, ® room over the bar or 
office, 

“A fitting night for @ good job,” hé muttered. 
- The elements are at war with all the world—and 

too.” 

The miner, overcome by the liquor he had 
was buried in profound ater oan 

He grasped the whip tightly in his hand, as 
though he was aware of the effort being made to 
rob him. 

He had merely laid aside his outer clothing, and, 
on throwing himself on the bed, had carried it along 
with him. 

The innkeeper disappeared from the apartment, 
but, in a few moments, returned, accompanied by a 
woman of forty or forty-five years, 

She was the opposite of her companion in every 
respect, for where his features denoted intelligence, 
hers were almost idiotic, except when her eyes 
blazed out in fury and greed at the sight of the 
sleeping miner. 

She glared down on him as though she were 
filled with a hatred nothing but death could ap- 
se. 

«+ His money is in the whip, Liz,” he whispered. 
* Lota of it, too.” 

“What are you going to do with him, Bob?” 
asked the woman, 

“ Take the money, hide it securely, and leave the 
rest to chance,” he answered, 











“Chance? Fool! would you go to gaol for 
chance?” the woman eneervd out. “Take him by 
the heels and throw him im the creek. It’s a fearful 


night, and many 8 man has prished by the storm 
since sundown.” 

“That's the chance I intend for him. Do you 
think I'd have a lot of fellows spying round here, as 
they would be if his money was lost in this house. 
No, Tain’t no ench fool as that,” he added. “I go 
an for silence !" 

Amid the ming of the storm the bloody deed 
comufted, and the body of Isaac Askew, the 
. with the skull crushed in by a blow from the 
che had cared thre)? ors in many 

was thrown into the :t below, 
wards daylight th: « ‘ when the 
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sun shone out on the beautiful face of 244re, al) 
evidence of a dreadful deed having been cOMMittcd 


at the cross-road inn was obliterated. 
° . . . . e 


“Murder will out,” at least, in this case, it was 
brought about in so summary a manner as almost, 


to look like the work of an avenging spirit. 

The public mind was agitated over the discovery 
of gold in Alamada County, and San Francisco was 
in a ferment. 

A nugget, weighing about an ounce and a half, 
was found near San Leandro Creek, and was on 
exhibition in Montgomery Street. 

The excitement was intense, and hundreds were 
leaving for the new fields daily. 


It was so entirely unexpected, that it carried 


everything by storm. 

The whole valley had been prospected thoroughly, 
as it was thought, long before, and not a colour was 
found. 


‘The office in which the nugest was on exhibition 
was thronged with an excited crowd daily, and on 
satisfying themselves as to the reality of the drift, 
they would strap on their blankets and break for 
the prominent El Dorado. 

The mysterious absence of Isaac Askew from his 
post at Virginia City excited much surprise among 
the directors of the mine; and as he had never 
been seen by the officers at San Francisco after 
leaving the former place, it was readily surmised 
that he had fallen in with a party of “ road agents” 
who then infested the state. 

It was a common event in the early days, and 
only lasted until a new excitement arose. 

a friend, who had accompanied him from Austra- 
ie was the only one likely to be worried about the 


This friend, named James Price, was also in the 
employ of the same company, and the two men 
were so often seen together, that they were called 
“the Australian brothers.” 

Price becoming tired alone in the mountains, 
wandered from camp to camp in search of tidings 
of his lost partner, until he reached San Francisco, 

All interest was centred in the hope of finding 
him, 

He cared not for all the gold in the country, as 
long as his friend was missing. 

‘they had often perilled their lives for each other, 
and he would have willingly laid down his life for 
that of his comrade. 

The “ What Cheer House” was the favorite re- 
sort of the honest miner, and hither he repaired. 
An excited state of affairs existed here also, the all- 


absorbing topic of conversation bei=g the new gold 








4 par 


nd together they pro- 

































years, here and in Australia. The butt was 
specimen case, and he had gold from every ar, 
the world in it. See!” he cried, as he unscre 


it. 

Eager faces pressed close and bebr 
there was the name engraved on the inside p: 
“ Isaac Askew, Sydney, Australia.” 

The innkeeper was ekaking as if in an agus 
All his confidence seemed to have deserted hi 
an instant. 

“When I heard that the nugget said to have 
found up here was a foreign g 
“T suspected that it was some of my partoer's 
iteat: Dve en the gua played beers be 
it out. I’ve seen the 6 ut 
saw it turn out go well.” 7 

Robert Gilmore was arrested for the murder, 
Isaac Askew, and at the first session of the co: 
court was convicted and sentenced to death, 
evidence was only circumstantial, but no dont: 
isted as to his it. 

He conf that he had moulded the 
found from a twenty-dollar coin which he fired 
a gun into the earth, yet died protesting his i 
cence of the murder. 

A few days after the execution a was fread 
lodged in some buckeyes that lined the bark: 
San Leandro Creek, a short distance below “' 
more’s Ranch,” and was identified as thst of thi 
missing miner. 

Years after this occurrence s woman hid ms 
dying bed in Stockton, and among other cima 
confessed was the murder of the miner, whose = 
sassin was brought to punishment by means cfs 
Golden Bullet, & . . - 

. 


Mr. Hows, having finished his tale, emptied his 
glass, and rose, sa) ying, 

a Gentlemen, it y is too cold to remsin here 
any longer, let us adjourn to the house.” 

“Bo we ” responded every one. 

And in a few minutes they were all smugly e- 
sconced in Blount’s bar-parlour. 


A steamin; of grog wound up the ev 
ning i put before they parted, Mr. Molesworthy 
re] — 

T"Romember, gentlemen, next week I take my ss: 
in Tar Op Conunky Connxa,” 

(To be continued.) 
———_e—_—_ 
THE KING’S JESTER; 
oR, 
THE FORTUNES OF REGINALD RABY. 
A Story of the First Lord Mayor's Day. 
















>» confe in visited 

and now ont Monte 

. him, and in a fee 

“The fraud was played by som con tences, uttered in 8 

money out of it,” cried a man, with a pick and} low voice, made an unreserved confession of hit 
shovel across his shoulders; ‘and who would or | sins. 

could make anything out of it except a man who| He had but just risen from his knees, when te 

whisky to sell—and who's got whisky to sell | door of his cell was again opened, and the shen? 


has Ret 
but Bob Gilmore ?” 
Here he threw his implements on the ground and 
proposed to fight it out on the spot with the inn- 
eeper. 
en Price looked in the face of Robert Gilmore, 
he shook his head and muttered to himself, 
“T ain't on the right track afterall. If he is the 
man that tarned that up,1 might just as well go 
back.” 


The pugnacious man would not be appeased, and | cell. 


strutted and bellowed around until the hostess made 
her appearance on the scene, armed with the identi- 
cal whip that formerly belonged to Isaac Askew. 

Price knew it as soon as he aaw it, and he uttered 
mt exclamation that brought the attention of all to 

him. 

“‘ Where's the owner of this whip ?” he shrieked, 
snatching it from her hand; “ where's the man who 
had it in his possession less than one month ago? 
Answer me, or I'll do ye harm.” 

“No man but my old man there has had that 
whip in his posseasion, We've had it ever since we 
came to the country,” was the undaunted answer of 
the woman, 

“Ye lie, ye hag !” retorted the miner. ‘See h 
men ; this whip belonged to my er ; he carri 
it, to my certain knowledge, for the last twelve 


entered, followed by the executioner and his asit- 
ants. 

“So soon !” exclaimed Montford, with » sar, 
whilst drops of cold prespiration burst from bi 
pallid fore! “ How ewiftly the minutes fy! I 
seems scarce an hour since the daylight stot 
between yonder bars.” ‘ 

His arms were now bound behind him, and ast 
prison bell began tolling, he was led forth from his 


In a few minutes he was on the scaffold, lookin: 
down upon a ea of upturned faces, 

Executions were frequent in those days, bat tht 
epectacis of sion on the scaffold was one aniqaee 
the experience of every one present. 2 

Lord Montford deigned to take no notice of the 
yelling multitude below, but seemed to be joiniat 
devoutly in the prayers offered by the price: =be 
hed received his con! eee 4, i. 

ust as he stepped upon the scaffold, however. 
glanced upward instinctively, and s shudder shoot 
his frame as he saw the black beam from which 
hung the noose that was to terminate his eximenc. 

There was a high stool beneath the beam, 10d 
upon he was made to stand, while the exec: 
tioner adjusted the noose about his neck. 

“One word,” said he, turning at the inst moma 
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the sheriff, and speaking in a low and tremulous 
ce, Sih Godires Courtney that he will find his 
ughter—”? 

The remainder of the communication reached the 
monly of the n to whom it was addressed. 
Then the executioner kicked away the stool, and 
2 murderer was suspended by the neck. 

There was a faint struggle, a convulsive quiver of 
» limbs, and he was dead. 





OHAPTER XXXI. 
THR JESTER'S DAUGHTER, 

was an hour Fest. midnight, and Reginald Raby 
is tying upon his couch in a profound sleep. 
nce reigned throughout the mansion, a silence 

d, that even the breathing of the aleeping 

athmigne have been heard by any one in the 
amber. 
Just as the first hour of morning boomed from 
e towers of the city churches, stealthy footsteps 
ight havs been heard beneath the window, how- 
ver, and before the metallic voice of time had ceased 
vvibrate upen the heavy air, there was a rustling 
ithe baleony. 

Then the point of a long knife was inserted in the 
pening of the window, which was by that means 
afastened. 

The moonlight streamed into the chamber as the 
urtains were parted by a large, bory hand, and the 
meonth ¢hadiw of tha dwarf, Barnaby, was pro- 
ected upon the floor of the chamber. 

The sallow face of the-intruder expressed the 
ningled cunning and ferocity of a gorilla as it was 
protruded between the parted curtains, and the 
toggle eyes were turned towards the sleeping youth, 

He stood still 2 moment, as if to see whether the 
éleeper had been disturbed by his entrance, and then 
finding that Reginald did not stir, he advanced 
Steal towards the side of the bed. 

At that moment Puck, who slept in an ante-room, 
and happened to be lying awake, fancied he heard a 
rusiling in the chamber of his young master. 

Inan instant he had slipped from his bed, 

drawn on his tronks, 

®amaby heard the bare feet of the tiny page 
yatter upon the floor of the ante-room, and stood 
scl, with his large eyes fixed upon the curtains that 
hung over the doorway between the two chambers, 
and the long kniffe with which he had opened the 
window clutched in his right hand. 

He saw the curtain raised suddenly, and the dimi- 
nntive form of Puck appear in the line of light that 
shone between the parted curtains of the window. 

Acry burst from the lips of the elfin page as he 
beheld ‘the intruder, and then he darted forward, and 

ee him with the dash and agility of a 


“Awake, Master Reginald! awake!” he cri 
with one hand he grasped the wrist of the hand that 
held the knife, and with the other defended himself 
against the attempt of Barnaby to grasp his throat. 

‘Fool! let go, or you shall die as well as he!” 
Barnaby hissed Between his teeth, as he strove to 
throw off the diminutive youth, 

“ What is the matter ?” said Reginald, awakening 
ey at Puck's cry, and starting up from the 


A glance showed him what had occurred, and. he 
“a thoroughly awake in a moment. 

“Help! Murder !” he cried, springing from the 

upon Barnaby. 

The dwarf had at that moment succeeded in re- 
leasing his right arm from the graspof Puck, and in 
another moment the long knife gleamed in the moon- 
light, and was plunged into the breast of the clfin 
Page before Reginald could arrest the blow. 

A crimson stream gushed from the wound, and a 
deathly paleness overspread the youth's handsome 
®untenance, as he staggered backwards and fell 
Upon the floor. 

“Imp of Satan!” exclaimed Reginald, as he 
inl . the dwarfs arms. ‘You shall die for that 





f His will was greater than his strength, however, 
or he wag not fully recovered from the effects of his 
orerthrow in the lists, while the dwarf seemed to 
rad the strength of two men in his long, bony 


Fortnnately his cries for help had been heard, and 
lie he was struggling desperately with Barnaby, 
vie made frantic endeavours to reach him with his 
Guile, Sir Walter Crosby rushed into the room half- 
Tessed, and sword in hand, 

Dog!” he exclaimed, as he saw the blood-dabbled 
and insensible form of the elfin page upon the floor, 
eae Tecognized Barnaby; and in his rage at the 
bathe made a furious lunge at the dwarf, whose 

“dy the sword passed completely through. 
fh he misshapen wretch !” gasped Reginald, as he 
ng the dwarf from him by a final effort. “ He bas 
led my poor little Puck !” 
Throwing himself on his knees by Puck’s side, 
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he tore open the shirt of the diminutive youth that 
he might staunch the blood that welled from the 
wound inflicted by the ruthless Barnaby. 

He started back in amazement, as his eyes rested 
upon the bosom of @ woman. 

Too much amazed and bewildered to speak, he 
lifted the light form of poor little Puck in his arms, 
and placed her upon the bed. 

Sir Walter Crosby had cast his bloodstained 
sword upon the floor, when he saw Bamaby roll 
over in the of death, and turned towards 
Reginald, whom he expected to find had been 


wae hort, Reginald ” said he. 

“ Are you hu: tad 5 

“Not Sara ,” replied our hero, who greatly 
agitated by the disco that his faithful page was 


woman, was vainly endeavouring to staunch the 
blood that flowed from her wounded breast. “But 
poor little Puck is wounded to death, I fear; and 
see, Sir Walter, what mystery ts this ?” 

“Mystery, indeed ” sald the knight, who was as 
much astonished by what he saw as our hero was. 

The poor little page opened her eyes at that 
moment, and fixed them with a look of unutterable 
love upon the countenence of oar hero. 

She made an effort to speak, but no sound came 
from her pale lips. 

‘Then her hands sought and found one of Regi- 
nald's, which she made a feebleeffort to raise to her 
lips, but they relaxed in the endeavour, and fell by 


her side. 
Her spirit had away in that touching final 
demonstration of her love. 


“ This, then, was her secret !” said Reginald, with 
asigh. “And she loved me £0 that she risked her 
own life in the defence of mine ! Poor little Puck !” 

Two or three of the servants now-entered the 
chamber, surprised and alarmed by the startling dis- 
turbance of their slumbers, and at the same moment 
a rustling sound drew the attention of Sir Walter 
Crosby to Barnaby. 

The dwarf had revived sufficiently to raise himself 
upon his banda, and to pick up his knife, and with 
the weapon clutched in his right hand, was dragging 
himself towards Reginald and Sir Walter. 

But his strength was unequal to the fell | prompt- 
ings of his undying thirst for revenge, an just as 
the knight turned round he fell upon his side, and, 
with a look of fiendish malignity fixed in his glazing 
eyes, he expired. 

“Take him away,” said Sir Walter, to the ser- 
vants; and a couple of grooms lifted the corpse of the 
dwarf by the shoulders and the feet, and carried it 


away. 

That of Puck was left upon our hero's bed, and 
the wondering women of the household were called 
to perform the last sad offices. 

Reginald, agitated and bewildered by the discovery 
of Pnck’s sex, and thetragical end of the poor girl, 
retired with Sir Walter to another apartment, to 
discourse of the terrible events in which they had 
just been actors. 

Sir Walter could throw no light upon the mystery 
in which the past life of Puck was enveloped ; he 
had nothing to add to what he had said to Reginald 
on the subject, when the latter was about to leave 
England. 

Before noon, however, there came a hasty and 
impatient summons to the door of the mansion, and 
aservant informed Sir Walter that Master Godfrey, 
the King’s Jester, desired instant speech of hin. 

The Jester was pale and agitated, and his manner 
was 80 strange that Sir Walter thought some sudden 
calamity deprived him of his reason. 

“ My daughter, Sir Walter !” he exclaimed. “My 
daughter! She is in this house !” 

“Possibly, Master Godfrey,” said the knight, 
“ What is your daughter's name ?” 

The Jester stared at him for 8 moment, as if he 
did not understand the question, and then preased 
his hand upon his forehead. 

“Her name!” said he, with a look of mental 
distress and perplexity, ‘“ Her name! Why, it was 
Edith—Edith Franklin—I mean Courtney. Edith 
Courtney, of course.” é 

“There is no pereon of that name under this roof, 
my friend,” returned Sir Walter. 

“But there must be |” exclaimed the Jester. “He 
told the sheriff so. ‘Tell Godfrey Courtney,’ he 
said, ‘that he will find his daughter at Crosby Hall, 
in the person of young Raby’s page.’” 

Sir Walter started. 

“ My friend, I pity ee most sincerely,” said he, 
placing his hand on the Jester’s shoulder. “You 
have sad news to learn.” 

Godfrey stared, and trembled so much that he 
was forced to lean upon a chair to support himeelf ; 
but he spoke not a word. 





“Come,” said the knight, taking hisarm. “ You 
shall see your daughter, but prepare your mind for 
a great shock. She is no longer numbered with 
beings of this yorld.” 
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The Jester followed him, without speaking, to the 
chamber in which poor little Puck was laid. 

Godfrey gazed upon the lifeless form of his long- 
lost daughter for some moments in silence; then a 
deep-drawn sigh was heaved upward, with an effort" 
that seemed to shake him, and he fell backward 


upon the floor—dead ! 

‘The mystery in which the fate of the Jeater’s 
daughter had for so many years enveloped was 
never solved, 


Lord Montford and Sir John Fynes were both 
dead, and with them the clue had been lost ; though 
it is doubtful whether the latter could have thrown 
any light upon it had he been living. 

THE END. 





Crackers tor the Jngenions. 


— 


®,© ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ORLY are required, and 
‘must be accompanied by name and address. Any pestle or 
charade received after this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and no further 
‘comtribution from the same person will be accepted. 


No Pussle will be accepted unless the Solutions areproperly 
worked out, Numbered Charades in particular must have 
FULL answers sent with tem. ‘ 


one led by a King, and the 


L 
‘Two armies are contending, 
retired 


other by a retired king, The frst king defeated 
King, end established his authority as a king, Give the 
name of the battle, date, and between whom did it take 


lace ? 
F A. Goopwr. 
im. 
am composed af 12 letters, 

My 10,2, 8, 11isa bird; my 7,2, 8,6 is an animal; my 
7, 8,9, 10, 4, 12 is very useful; my 9,8, 3, 11,5 is a bird; 
my 1.8, 12, 4 is used {n nearly ‘every sohool; ‘my 6, 11, 5, 6 
is. covering; my 1, 2, 12,8, 11,5, 6 is very secluded ; 
10, 2, 1, 6, 2, 9 we could not do ‘withoat; my 1, 4, 12, 61 

Yece of foreign money ; my 1, 2, 8, 61s an article of oloth- 

ig; and whole put together, is the name of a well- 


known o a 
BR. G, CHILMAN. 








mm, 
My first is a nickname, you will see ; 
‘My second will disclose to thee 
What is , and my third 
Is a preposition, it is averred ; 
My whole will give the Christian name 
Of a living statesman of great fame. 
WILLIAM HARDCASTLE. 


Tv. 
ORYPTOGRAPH. 


Cmt Gauf as Iwbrowr ef o dilu ewollifcewb Xaylwor sy} 
as Fzalc, Clodir, Syw, owr Hwfclytoeaw. Oer nia oli wac 
Fygftlegilf fmayrv gitahi fa oc awtl. 

Xourr RoEWs. 


v. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Aconsonant; knowledge; acolour for wine; a tale in 
the YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN; a name for sus- 
pending ; a name for all wild animals ; alittle insect ; a con- 


sonant. 
A. Pmast. 





ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 199. 


I. Norway, Spain, Asia, Venice, Canada, Denmark, 
Natal, Morea. 11, Whitby, Taunton, Cheltenham, Hedon, 
Yarm, Harrow, Linton, III. On the Verge of 
the Gulf; gun, trog, gong, tongue, green, nut, heron, elf, 
Hove. 1¥. Northumberland ; bear, Anna, rod, then, Leah, 
lamb, north, battle, nature, Humber. " V. September ; 
Bilver, Horo, Peacock, Thomas, Epsom, Monkey, Berne, 
Elbe, Rose. VI. Battle of Waterloo; bear, water, toe, 
plow, rat, lot, for. VIL James Crichton; Javelin, Amal- 
m, Marevedi, Exact, Strive, Cavalier, Ridicule, Imperial, 
fwain, Halifax, Tineman, Oxymel, Novice, VIII. Lan- 
cashire Witches, ‘Harrison ‘Ainsworth; LasH, AraraT, 
NavigatoR, CantO, AndreW, SiriuS, ’HeroN, IndI(a), 
Regatta, HigiN, WaterloO, Invernes8, Tripoll, Coffer, 
Hinde ‘EnigmA, Suatoll. 


im xi. 

a POPE BEAR 
ALE OVAL EASE 
ORAVE PAIL ASPS 

GLASGOW BLLA REST 

ROGUE 

TON 

Ww 


SOLUTIONS RECEIVED.—J. P. Murray, Edward Asher. 
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received during the month of MARCH, 1870. 
ACOEPTED.—Frederick John Bailey, W. J. Samner, Will- 
o’-the-Wisp, G. M. W., Garil Tamell, Arthur Goodwin, R. 
G. Chilman, William Hardcastle’ Whittington, James 
Laing, W. J. Trinder, Robin Hood and-A. Skinsley, Henry 
and Emily Grove, Maggie Jackaberry, Frederick Afulliner, 
Horry Jones, W. G., H. St. Andre’s Schooifellow, F. 
fs 
DECLINED WITH THANKS.—Henry Baker (several times 
ingerted, try another subject), J. F. Reed, G. B, Talbot, 
H. Butler, Sekwah (of no interest), Joseph Booth, Henry 
Baker . J. H, Matthews (try again), C. H. Hawkes (nosolu- 
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{Ocronzn 1, 187, 
Correspondence. New and Important Work for all, GRATIS, 
aND WITH No. 204 OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND:~ 
Communications to Dedicated to the England and Ye Me THE 
we AD Oreo Baar. fe a fete, ams | Deco ra coche lis z EIGHTH SCENE 
— rOoR 


We cannot, under an} circumstances, Magerteke to give 
"Gnedical adoies ta the cotumne oF this fournat = 
*,* Numerous letters stand over for replies. “as arule we 

“cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in a shorter 
e tham three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 
wa Gor ee ne ia ee receiee comes ost 
‘must cases send STAMPED directed en' ve 





Mustcvs.—William Shield, the Sactneae composer, Was 
native of Durham, and was origi ra pprenticed toa boat 
bailder. ‘During his spprentlceaip led the Newcastle 
Subscription Cor ‘Afterwards he was occasionally 
Kader ef the concerts xt Scarborough. ll" he ras lavited 

‘il a place in the orchestra, af tho Yialian Opera, This 


may be considered as the commencement of his professional 


career, and of a series of numerous engagements. In the 

summer of aren he accompanied his extraordinar, Tepe 

man, Ritso! Paris, whence he ag he proceeded to Tt le 
04 to v¥endon in 1794. ‘Soon after this period he 





ab. 
‘well-known “Introduction to Harmony.” At 
Une death of Bir Willam Parsons, In 1817, nia mafesty sp- 
pointed him master of his musicians in is tn ordinary. is dra- 
erous and eminently suc- 
amongsi ich wi .”** The Poor Soldier,” 

Ste Farmers ‘The Fitch of Bacon, “Hartford Bridge,” 
1 The Woodinan.” “The Travalisrs, in. Switzerland,” 
broad and at Home,” ** Fontainebleau,” 
Wao soa et ‘Tivo Faces Under One 


nt songs, 
Wine, “The Tie Waite 
deo sins * <The F Post Capea in,” ** Old Towler,” 
r;" Old England,” and’ 
ite o rrentan on Harmony: ” He fod on the 38th 

















aetna aged 
Coumneacs . 3 a constant reader of your paper, 

ly of tices to by rhoee aut }, I wish to learn 
ios our col olamns, frat, by Trhote authority and com- 
‘Saturday, theseventh 
ay. to o ean he" ret ee the week ; and, secondly, 
when did the Christian Sabi je commence, ‘and’ what it por= 
tion of the a they use the temple 


observed it 

on this first day of the week? 1 The suthority and example 
of the Apostles and early Christian Church were sufficient 
to make the change from Saturday to Sunday. The Chris- 
tan Sabbath commenced after, and In consequence of our 
Sows wile cou iaued 19 use the emple rejected Chrtilantty, 
jews whe con use the temple reject ristlanlty, 
Bristian Sabbath. “ead 


and, of conme. did not keep the Ci 
the Acts les. 

Doxinpa sa: a 4 ‘iy you be pe ed as to give me your 
inion and advice, as T am told ations friends 
at I have ‘been f foolish ?” Suet in procs ds to write 
ree pages in asmall and not ve! legib hand, dexeribing 

two fi rations, of which she sett ‘the end of the first, 


and wishes us tosottle the character of theisecond. We 
decline, and rather agree with “ Dorinda’s” relatives. If 
she has pot good sense enough to know how bo act in the 
case detailed, no counsel of ours would hel) 

‘Would you please auswer a. 






oe questions of 
subject of Artesian wells? Webster, to whom 
Talways Apply, does not give me the satisfaction I wish; 
aad I will ask you a few questions on the subject. First, 
rat well sunk, and in what yoar? 
1d, what is the general object in boring these walls? 
Third, what is the greatest depth yet obtained in walls of 
this character?” 1. The frat Artesian wells were sunk b; 
the Chinese, procise date hot kuown, and not important. 
‘The first sunk in Earope wero in Artois—Latin, Arteruna, 
Whence the name. 2. ‘The general object in boring these 
lis is to get water. 3. The deepest Artesian well yot 





made, according to oar latest Information, is at Kissengen, 
in Germ depth is rted, but it is greater 
than that at Grenelle, Paris, ernleh upwards of}, eteious 

ctitions 


Warrs Inquires: 2" Was William ‘Tell a real or 4 
charac! baba 


answer.” 
‘upon thi exploit and even th Wittians Toll, 
bat we ‘thin without sumietent carounde, Grimm, Ideler, 
and others doubt, and Jobann Von Miller stoutly defends 
‘the romantic story. 

M. H.—Woe have no recollection of receiving your former 
letters, but hasten to answer your questions, (1.) In the 
case mention, the insurance rou aa ‘would claim 
the (2. . Your writing would sult as copying 

w office, where we believe the usual rate of 

cise is 1d. per folio of seventy-two words. 

Sroxtsman.—To make shot, you require in’ tho first place a 
tower about a handred feet high! When you are provided 





































Shortly will be published, beautifally Printed on Toned 
Paper, No. 1 of 


BRETT’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


NAYAL HISTORY 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—— 


From an intimate acquaintance with the tastes and 
wishes of his numerons readers, MR. BDWIX J. BRETT has 
long known the want of a truly popular and interesting 


HISTORY OF THE NAVAL GLORIES 
OF ENGLAND; 


a work that, while impressing important facts on the mind, 
MPuly impresed wien this b this belief without 

that, ut weaken- 
ing the im; ce of historical truth, he can effect those 
great and ambsement, be will in- 
troduce into his’ 


NAVAL HISTORY 


suthentic aneodotes, instances of personal adventure, and 
Dlographical records of those men, who, whether from 
before the mast or from the qi » have assisted to 
make Great Britain the undieputed 


MISTRESS OF THE SEA. 


Though many works of established merit on the Naval 
History of this country have been published, the chief 
faulc in each has been a want of general interest. 

Another objection is the high price at which they are 
published, 

To meet these objections, and place in the hands of his 
patrons, and the pablle generally, a work of anthentic 
truth, Mr. EDWIN J. BRETT has, at great expense, resolved 
to publish such a history of 


THE MARITIME RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


‘As shall form net only a worthy, but a reliable, addition 

e the library, both of the youth and the man. 
pall ter farther to make the work entertaining, MR. BRETT 
arrangements to present to his readers every 
vex PonATIs SUPPLEMENTS, containing series of 


NAUTICAL TALES, 
OR, TRUE SEA YARNS, 
INustrating the most important episodes of Naval 


expense which has been inourred in the 
oe is researc and magnitude, 
othing but a very large sale remunerate the 
Froputiots and, te BRETT'S NAVAL HISTORY is de- 
much for the rising generation as for the adult 

oe ton of Great Britain, confidently looks to the 


TY* 
From the great 
production of @ work of | 








THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 


REPRESENTING 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS, WESTMINSTER, 
‘With Moveable Procession of the Lord Mayor's Stow by 





IMPORTANT. 
At the com 


completion of, the Pa of the Panorams will be gives 
BOYS OF GLAND LECTURE BOOK, be gimme 
Bell Mencripelon of each building, and an historical 


events with which the Moveabis 

are 3 making the above Grand Gifts 

AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATHER 43D 
NOTICE. 


STAGES of a Novel construction, with full directions 
for exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. Their price will be Ls. 2. eet. 
ae a 

Order No. 4 of 

MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. 

Now Beady. 

PRICE ONB HALFPERRY. 
ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER 
‘Nos. 1 and 2 now Reprinted, and No, 3 now reedy, 
PRIOH ONE HALFPENNY, 
THE BOY SOLDIER. 
No. 1 with No. 2, GRATIS. 
PRIOE ONE HALFPENNY. 
NOTICE TO ALL. 

THE WAR JOURNAL, 
‘A Record of Pastand Passing Events, fall of News, Miltary 
Stories, Pictures, &c. 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEELY, 
No. 8 Now Ready. 
NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VIL 
Price One Penny. 
GILES EVERGREEN, 
ASplendid Volume, bound in Cloth, Price Two Balliae 
ALSO 
CHEVY CHASE; 
OR, THE BATTLE ON THE BORDES, 
Price Two Shillings. 


IMPORTANT! 
Now Ready, Part II. of 


THE WAR JOURNAL, 


‘with that, we shall be happy to tall you how to go on. pons ‘of families, as well as their young members, for sup- CONTAINING 
"a: 33 the s Younes Mam @ ay near Sasvat Fike tekots ang | Port in what he purposes making a truly National Work, The History of the War, Oo Btories, 
BM deavecityos pil send two ehilings in, stampa BRETT’S ILLUSTRATED ‘Authentic Pictares, Paul 
ieee twenty numbers of the Bors or ENGLAND NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, | Orders should be given t2 your Book Bookelies ‘a 
‘M.—The most approved pronunciation of the word and II. of * ©The 
‘croquet is kro-kay. ‘When finished and bound, will make one of the cheapest 
WG. TaroN.—We have no returns by us to show which and most Bplendid Volumes ever placed before the NOTICE. 
untyersity contains the greater number of students, Public. BRITAL” 
A Nowy Bor.—Certalnly not, without your master’s con- : “YOUNG MEN OF GBEAT 
SuoRs.—Well rub the brown leather shoes over with soft aXD 
. 1 gil be. Presented, GRATIS, a Beautiful 
Se fhe printed in Eight sees kick has ibe “BOYS OF ENGLAND” K Ss 
several months in preparation, and will represent GUIDE-BOO 
; ‘The Boats of the English Man-of-War “ Robust” cut- Price Twopence each ; post free, Threepenc- ¥- 
Our Tite-Boat Corner, ting out the French Ship “ La Chevrette,” 1, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND a 
Since GIVEN TO YOUR BOOKS NASTICS, NG, 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND LIFE-BOAT, | ORDERS SHOULD, BB ATTN pop Mir | 9, GUIDE-BOOK FOR WALKING, B BUNEDN 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, é0. 
axbucried England, Irelan Q 
do by the Boys of nga , Ireland, Scotland, and BRETT'S ILLUSTRATED ’ 3. GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 
‘Amoant last acknowledged, £292 11s. 7. Naval History of Great Britain, . GUIDE BOO FOR ee : 
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Demubee cea Weekly, 1d.; Monthly Parts, 4d. “arery eang Mga. and Boy whe # ss 
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“*T WATCHED YOU IN AND OUT FOR A COUPLE OF NIGHTS.’” 


ater effect on her if Wictoria h 
BOBBY THE SHARP, AND BILLY |S'srsoon i Quen wena herown 


THE FLAT. The profound silence of which we have 
— fae spoken, lasted not long. 
bs “What is the meaning of this disgraceful 
CHAPTER IV.—(continued,) turmoil ?” severely demanded Mrs. Kosey. 


She was so proud and important, with her silk] Each individual endeavoured to give his or 
dress, a gold chain round her neck, and a gold | her account of the matter, Mrs, Wiggles being 
watch by her side, that Billy was quite overcome | louder and more emphatic than the others, and 
by so much dignity and splendour, Billy, who was smarting again, and worse than 

And not less impressed was Mrs. Wiggles, who | ever, roaring so as to be heard above them all. 
next day, when telling the story to a neighbour,; But at last the housekeeper succeeded in get- 
SerremBER 26, 1870. said she “didn’t think it could have had a much | ting at the facts of the case, by commanding 
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the rest to be silent, and appealing to the cook, 
who, in her flowing wrath, even exaggerated the 
guilt of the culprits. 

Mrs. Kosey then sternly lectured Silas Stubbe, 
telling him he was old enough to know better, 
and that if he again so flagrantly misconducted 
himself, she would send him about his business. 

To all of which Silas listened with a pro- 
foundly penitent air, expressed his sorrow, and 
assured Mrs. Kosey that he would never do 80 
any more. 

A very safe promise indeed, for, as a burnt 
child dreads the fire, 80 was Billy likely to give 
the dripping-pan a wide berth in future. 

The housekeeper then turned angrily towards 
Master Robert Trywhitt, saying— 

“ Ae for you, sir” 

“Well, what?” interrupted that young gentle- 
man. “ What a fuss about nothing |" 

“Yon call it nothing to have treated that poor 
boy so crnelly 2” 7 

“Tt was only a lark,” said Robert, looking at 
Billy, and laughing as he said it, 

“You are a very rade, ba@ boy,” taid Mrs. 
Kosey, “and -I am quite tired of secing you 
abont the place.” ae) 

“Well, I can’t help that,” saucily returned 
Robert, “and you'll have to go on secing me.” 

“Make not too sure of that.” 

“T shouldn't go away for your telling me, for 
master wouldn't let you discharge me, I know.” 

“Seriously misconduct yourself again, and we 
will try that,” 

“Well, try it, as soon as you like; I don't 
care,” 

“ You are a cunning, artful boy, and have con- 
trived to worm yourself into your master’s good 
graces.” 

Robert laughed impudently. 

“But, if it came to the point, I think Mr. 
Muttonead would sooner lose his page than his 
housekeeper.” 

“You are always spiteful against me,” said 
Robert, looking rather cowed, “and I am sure I 
don’t know why, because——” 

“Hold your tongue, sir; not another word,” 
cried the housekecper, authoritatively, and 
Master Trywhitt pulled up short in his speech. 

Then, going to Mrs, Wiggles and Billy, the 
former of whom was looking quite frightened, 
and the latter writhing and twisting with many 
an ill-eappressed “Oh ! oh !” she said— 

“ Come with me to my room, Mrs. Wiggles.” 

“Yes, mum, thank’ee,” stammered Mrs, 
Wiggles ; ‘but, you see, poor Billy——” 

“ Bring him with you,” said Mrs. Kosey. 

Directly those three had left the kitchen, the 
cook and the two maids commenced, in a very 
excited manner, to talk the matter over. 

Silas Stubbs proceeded to his work, saying to 
himeelf— 

“A pretty bother to get into for such a young 
vagabond as that. But never mind, I'll have it 
out of him before he’s been here long.” 

Robert had already gone to the upper regions, 
saying to himself— 

“‘ Crawford will be thinking that I don’t mean 
to come to him. I must look out for that Mother 
Kosey, and, if she should tell master that I am 
to go, Crawford must speak for me, so that I 
may stop. He'd be forced to do it, ’oause he 

I'd make it worse for him if he didn’t. 
And, as for that silly Billy Wiggles, he'll have to 
look out. I'll make it hotter for him than the 
dripping-pan was a good deal.” 

Poor, simple, innocent Billy! Short a ttme 
as he had yet been in the house, he had made 
two enemies, at whose hands he had already 
most undeservedly suffered, 


CHAPTER V. 


IN ‘WHICH, PERHAPS, THE READER WILL 
BEGIN TO SMELL A RAT, 


Nor finding Jocelyn Crawford in his own rooms, 
young Trywhitt, smiling knowingly, proceeded 
to another part of the house, and Padcked ata 
partieular door. 

“Come in,” cried Crawford from within. 

“ Ah, I thought so,” grinned the page to him- 
self, opening the door, and entering an clegant 
Apartment. 

Seated therein were Jocelyn Crawford and the 


young lady of whom we obtained first a glimpse 
in the second chapter of our story. 

Emily Austin, the young lady in question, was 
the niece of worthy Mr. Muttonead, the daughter 
of that one of his two sisters to whom he had 
been most deeply attached. 

Wherefore he had loved that particular sister 
better than the other we shall soon be at no loss 
to understand. 

Emily's father and mother had both of them 
died while she was still quite young, and she had 
then come to dwell, and had ever since resided, 
with her uncle, 


niary point of view, for Emily Austin’s father 
had been a wealthy man, and the young lady 
had been left amply provided for until she should 
come of age, at which period she would inherit 
the bulk of the, fortune her father had possessed, 

When we say of age, we meart when she was 
twenty-one, and Emily now was just eighteen, 
dazzlingly fair, with soft blue eyes and golden 
hair, that bad on it the brilliant gloss so seldom 
seen away from the snowy south. : 

Of that nice medium height, and with a 
rather slight, but perfectly rounded figure, and 
as amiable in disposition as she was attractive , 
in person ; altogether a very charming girl was | 
Emily Austin. 

“Well,” Crawford said to the boy, “has that 
man come?” 

“Yes, sir,” quite readily responded Robert. 
“ He is waiting now to see you.” 

“A little matter I have to attend to,” said 
Jocelyn, addressing the young lady; “so you 
will be relicved of my society for awhile, at all 
events.” 

“ Do not call it a relief,” langhed Emily, “for 
you are very agrecable company, and have 
amused me vastly.” 

A few words from Jocelyn in return for that 
compliment, and he quitted the young lady, and, 
accompanied by the page, proceeded to his own 
apartments. 

Arrived there, Robert said, with the knowing 
grin in which he so frequently indulged, 

“Sorry if I disturbed you ; but, believing that 
you wanted me very particular——” 

“Have you been saying anything to your 
master ?” sharply cried Jocelyn. 

“Do you mean Mr. Muttonead ?” 

“Whom else should I mean? Who but he is 
your master?” 

“ Yes, that’s true,” chuckled Robert. 

Ri well have you been saying anything to 
im?” 

“Yes,” shortly answered the lad. 

“ Rascal,” savagely cried Jocelyn, “ if I did not 
think so.” 

“Yes, Iam always saying something to him, 
because he is always saying something to me.” 

“Tell me, you young villain, what has passed 
between you ?” 

“Now, how can I possibly remember all 
the-——” 

“Ob, I'l make you remember 
every word that you have teld hid 
me.” 

“Concerning you?” grinned Robert. “Oh, 
that's what you mean! Well, that won't take 
long.” 

“Speak quickly then ; what have you said of 
me?” 

“Nothing.” 

ft Nothing r 

“Not a blessed syllable, Pll take my oath.” 

“ And has he asked you no questions concern- 
ing me?” 

“ Not one, Who's put such rubbish in your 
head?” 

“ Because, this morning, he spoke to me, as I 
thought, very strangely, and, it seemed to me, | 
that I read in his looks——” 2 | 
“See what it is to have a conseicnce,” grinned 
Robert. “ Why, he hag no more éuspicion of your | 
goings on than that old dog that I drowned 
the day before yesterday.” : 

“May I believe you?” said. Crawford, feeling 


and repeat 
concerning 





. greatly 


telieved. 
“What a question! Haven't I, too, good 


reason to be careful that Mr. Muttonead knows 





nothing, for how long should I remain here, and 
how much more moncy would you give me, if, 
by any means, he were to find ouat——” 


“T should be eternally rained!” crie 
Jocelyn. 

Robert burst out laughing, and Crawfor 
scowled on him quite fiercely. 

“*Pon my soul, I can’t help it,” said youn, 
Trywhitt, “when I think how nicely old Mut 
tonead is gammoned. As soon as he and all th 
rest of the house are gone to bed, out you @ 
at that little back window, and by the help a 
the grape-vine, off you are. No wonder chuckle 
headed Silas is astonished that the window jus 
there should so often come unlocked.” 

“Enough. Hold your tongue,” cried Craw 


Not to be at all dependent on him in a pecu- | ford. 


“Oh, there’s nobody to hear us, and I waa 
to talk about it a little now for a reason.” 

“ What reason ?” 

“Well, you have always refused to tcll me 
where you go to every night.” 

“ There is no occasion that you should know.” 

“Yes, you told me that before, when I—— 
But I couldn’t agree with you, so I found out for 
myself.” os 
~ ‘Jocelyn fairly rebounded. 

“Yes, I did. I thought it was my right to 
know. You know a fcllow can never know too 
much,” he grinned. “Something, sooner ar 
later, is to be made of everything ; and the more 
a fellow knows——” 

“Rascal!” interrupted Crawford, “have you 
really acted the spy upon me?” 

“ T spied where you Go to every night, if that’s 
what you mean,” said Robert, grinning again. 
“On a certain night, as soon as you had dropped 
out of the window I dropped out after you, and 
I followed and traced you to—” 

“ Hush !” 

“What for? We ought to know exactly how 
we stand with one another. You go every night 
to a house where a lot of men, as fond of canis 
ag you are, meet regularly, and you a play at Ico, 
and, according to my notions, it’s always a loo- 
sing game with you, and, if 80, it’s no business 
of mine, but it does puzzle me to make out where 
the money that you lose at loo can come from.” 

“ Oh,” almost groaned Jocelyn, “I never suz- 
pected this,” 

“Of course you didn’t,” chuckled Robert ; 
“and now that you know how mach I know, 
you'll have to take care that I don’t soon know 
something more.” 

“You young fiend,” Crawford, “It 
was ‘an evil day that w ome into your 
clutches.” 

“Ah!” laughed Trywhitt, “and you had been 
carrying on a good while before I found you ont. 
It was fate, you may depend upon it.” 

“Stop your insolent tongue.” 

Not at afl heeding that command, Master 
Robert continued— - 

“Oh, that one particular moming when you 
returned rather later than usual, it bad hap- 
pened that I was up earlier than ever before or 
singe and saw you steal in at the window.” 

“Unhappy chance |” muttered Crawford. 

“ And I watched you in and ont for a couple 
of nights more, and then I dropped upon you, 
just as you, on your return, were quietly shutting 
down the window, and showed you how I had 
been down on you," 

Rap—tap—tap ! sharply and suddenly at the 
room door. 

Jocelyn started, Robert smiled ; and then, 
assuming a placid, deferential manner, went 
and opened the dovr. 

There stood Silas Stubbe. 

“Tf you please, sir,” Silas said to Crawford, 
“ maaster’s compliments, and would you be gocd 
enough to go to bin, and write a letter or two 
for him?” 

A slight, uneasy movement, and a hasty 
glance towards Robert, who stood wearing his 
most innocent look, and— 

“T will go to him immediately,” said Jocelyn. 
Then ing to the boy—“Be sure, sir, that 

a forget nothing.” 
mn Now sir,” returned Robert, “I will do 
everything just as you have told me,” 

As he and Silas descended towards the kit- 
chen, the latter said— 

“ Mr. Crawford atways to have some- 

ing or other for you to do.” 

“Well, yes,” returned Robert, “and you know 
what an obliging youth I am.” 
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“Yes,” grinned Silas, “you oblige people to 
Fay you, or else you won't do anything for 
them.” 

« And very proper, too, I think.” 

“Then it follows, as a matter of course, that 
you must get a tidy lot from Mr. Crawford.” 

“Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don’t, Silas; 
you just attend to your own business, and don’t 
trouble your chuckle head about mine.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
RATHER SHORT BUT NOT ALTOGETHER SWEET. 
« Now, sit down, Mra, Wiggles, and try to make 
yourself comfortable while you stop,” said Mrs. ' 
Kosey, when her own mug sanctuary was’ 
reached. 

~I am sure you are very good, mum, thank’ee, , 
mum,” bobbed Mrs. Wiggles, and sat down, and 1 
made herself as small as possible in the large 
easy chair pointed out to her, 

“Sit you there,” said Mrs. Kosey, directing | 
Billy’s attention to a very hard mahogany seat. 

Billy looked unutterable things, and glanced 
despairingly towards his mother. ; 

“Billy shall sit here along with me if you 
have no objection,” hastily cried Mrs. Wiggles. 
~ It's such a big chair that there’s plenty of room 
for us both.” 

And so, but not without a few writhings and 
grimaces, down sat Billy. : 
“There,” said his mother, “this is a nice easy 
chair, ain’t it?” | 

Perhaps it was, but not to Billy, who wasn't 
easy in it for a single moment. 

Mra. Kosey summoned young Trywhitt to her 
presence, and bade him lend a pair of his panta- 
loons to Billy until the latter’s new suit should 
be ready. 





Robert dared not refuse, but felt dreadfally 
savage; and his rage was not at all lessened 
when Billy, who was far stouter of limb than 
the page, in trying to get on the reluctantly- 
yielding pantaloons, made large rents in them in 
several places. 

The final resource for Billy was a pa of Silas 
Stubbs’s knee breeches, which would have been | 
big enough to hold Master Wiggles’s whole 
carcase, and in which he looked so outrageously 
comical, that, as he shuffied through the kitchen, 
the two maids laughed themselves almost into | 
hysterics ; and the cook afterwards said she 
really thought she should have “ busted.” | 

Considering cookey’s enormous bulk, it must 
be reckoned a very fortunate thing for everybody 
that she didn't do anything of the sort. 

And even Mrs, Kosey, usually so staid, feeling | 
it necessary to maintain her dignity before the 
servants, even that good lady, when she beheld 
Master Billy so strangely accoutred, laughed 
herself almost into fits, 

The only persons who couldn't see the fun, | 
were he who made it and his doating parent. 

Billy looked quite solemn, and wondered what 
they were all laughing at ; and Mra. Wiggles, in | 
her own mind, reckoned them all up as a set of 
unfeeling wretches, 

She wasn’t surprised much at all the others; 
“couldn't expect nothing but iggorance from 
them, but she did think Mrs, Kosey knowed 
better, and had got some feelin’ for the un- 
fortnitt.” 

However, she soon thought more favourably ; 
again of the housekeeper, who invited her to 
take a seat at quite a luxuriously-spread table. | 

And there was a plate too for Billy, who, all! 
the while devouring the choice food with his 
eyes, said— 

“No; I ain't going to eat notning' now, 
thank’ee, mum.” 

“ Bless me,” cried his mother ; “ why, I made 
sure you must be dreffel hungry.” 

“So I am,” said Filly. 

“Then why not sit down and eat?” asked the 
housekeeper. 

©“ Because,” replied Billy, looking anxious and 
alarmed, “there’s that great big lump of meat 
afore the fire in ‘tother room there.” 

“Well, and suppose there is, what then {” 

“ Why, I’ve got to put it all away.” 

“ Whatever does the boy mean? Put it away | 
where ?” 

“Down here,” said Billy, opening hig capa- 
cious jaws, and pointing down his throat. 





“I am afraid the boy isn’t quite right,” Mrs. 
Kosey murmured to herself. 

Then she said aloud— 

“ At any rate, Mrs. Wiggles, we will begin.” 

“ Don’t, mother, don’t touch a morsel,” shouted 
Billy. 

“Good ‘eavens!" cried his amazed parent, 
“why not?” 

“’Cause that chap with all them buttons—as 
I'm a-going to have—said you might help me 
with t’other; and if you goes and eats now 


When Billy had got thus far, Mrs. Kosey un- 
derstood the whole matter, and soon set the 
young gentleman's mind at ease, and filled his 
plate for him at least half-a-dozen times. 

When the hour had come that Mrs. W. was 
forced to tear herself from her Billy, the easily- 
melted cook said it was “the most cuttingest 
sight as ever she seed, and put her in mind of 
what she had read in the papers about the 
woman as went to see her son as was a-going to 
be hanged.” 

Directly she had quitted the house, Billy, who 
hadn't put himself the least out of the way at 
the parting, his mind having been busy with the 
promised buttons, was told by Mrs. Kosey to go 
to bed 


Billy bade her good-night, and then, en- 
countering Silas Stubbs, said— 

“ Please, which way am I to go to bed?” 

“ Ronnd there,” pointed Stubbs, 

Billy went “round there,” and immediately 
rolled down a number of stone steps, and into 
the coal-cellar, 





CHAPTER VII. 


TELLS US SOME NECESSARY PARTICULARS IN, 
WE HOPE, NOT TOO MANY WORDS, 

Ir is time that we should say who and what 
Jocelyn Crawford was, and define his true posi- 
tion in Mr. Maximilian Muttonead’s household ; 
and in doing so we shall give another and very 
strong proof of the elderly gentleman’s benevo- 
lent disposition and noble generosity of heart, 

Jocelyn Crawford was related to Mr. Mut- 
tonead neither by ties of blood nor marriage. 

We do not, of course, mean Mr. Muttonead's 
own marriage, since he was a bachelor. 

When told by his friends that he ought to 
have married, he would answer— 

“T sometimes think so, too, but it is too late 
now.” 

When asked if he had never been in love, he 
would laughingly reply— 

“ Yes, fifty times : and, as I couldn’t be allowed 
to marry fifty dameels, I never married at all, 
because I knew the other forty-nine would die 
with spite and envy.” 

But we were about to give an account of 
Jocelyn Crawford. 

Well, he was neither more nor less than a 
creature of our old bachelor’s bounty. 

Jocelyn’s father and Mr. Muttonead had, from 
their earliest youth, been close companions and 
most devoted friends, 

Their intimacy had scarcely lessened after 
Crawford’s marriage, of whieh Jocelyn was the 
only child. . 

Mrs. Crawford, a most amiable woman, died 
of consumption, and her death, with, soon after- 
wards, the loss of his entire fortune, never very 
large, by the bursting of a bubble company, so 
completely overthrew her husband, that he 
survived her something less than a couple of 
years, 

When dying, he said to his one true friend— 


“Do something for poor Jocelyn! Ican leave 
him nothing.” 

The assurance given to him by that dear friend 
caused him to die tranquilly. 


And what our old bachelor did for young 
Jocelyn Crawford was to adopt and rear him, 


| carefully and tenderly. 


In short, the youth had found a new father, to 
the fall as affectionate as the one he had lost, 
and, which Jocelyn soon came to consider of 
great importance, with plenty of that which his 
real father had died without—money. 

Besides that, Jocelyn was a skilful and not- 
easily-to-be-detected hypocrite ; Mr. Muttonead 
was one of the most trusting men, and one of 
the most easily imposed on in all the world. 





At the time when our story commences, 
Jocelyn was supposed to be studying for the 
law, with a view to practising at the bar. 

Robert Trywhitt, the only person, except those 
nightly and depraved associates, acquainted with 
the true character of his master’s protegé, had, 
as we have already seen, his own reasons for 
keeping the secret, 

And as it was part of Jocelyn’s system to 
make himeelf pleasant and agreeable with every 
one with whom he came in contact, he was de- 
clared to be by everybody a most amiable young 


man. 

Even Mr. Muttonead’s only surviving sister, 
to whom we shall soon be introduced, and who 
was of a rather suspicious turn of mind, was of 
opinion that no young man could do better 
than take Jocelyn Crawford as his guide and 
example. 

A few days before that particular one on 
which our story commences, there had been a 
little talk concerning Jocelyn between the 
master of the house and the sharp young page. 

Mr. Muttonead was very fond of chatting 
with Master Trywhitt, and would often go 60 
far as to consult him on not unimportant mat- 
ters. 

- It has been told and shown that Robert was 
thought by his master to be a wonderfully clever 
fellow, 

And, for that matter, so indeed he was, but we 
find him already misusing. his talents, and shall 
see what he will do with them in the future, 

In the course of that conversation to which 
we have just previously alluded, Mr. Muttonead 
had said— 

“Then you think it is not hard study that 
makes Jocelyn Iook so pale ?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied Robert; “I am quite 
sure of that.” 

“ And I am quite glad, for I told him that I 
should be very angry with him if he worked too 
hard.” 

“Oh, no, sir, he won't do that, you may 
depend upon it,” said the page, with a covert 
smile, 

“No, no; he would not disobey me in any- 
thing, Iam certain. Ah! he is a good boy, a 
worthy son of his poor dead father, and I love 
him, and am proud of him.” 

“ What a soft old cake he is!" thought young 
Trywhitt. 

“You mark my words, Robert ; one of these 
days Jocelyn will make a figure at the bar.” 

“ Yes, sir; it wouldn't surprise me to see him 
figure at the bar one of these days,” returned 
Robert, his true meaning, as a matter of course, 
not in the slightest comprehended by his ine 
nocent and unsuspécting master. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


JOCELYN PLAYS HIS CARDS WELL AND SEEMS 
LIKELY TO WIN THE GAME. 


ON the morning which followed the arrival and 
instalment of Master William Wiggles in the 
house where his father had formally filled a 
place, young Trywhitt, as usual, was summoned, 
on some pretence or other, to Crawford's pre- 
sence, 

The first thing Robert did was to extend his 
hand towards Jocelyn, at the same time saying, 

“Now then; please, the usual daily allow- 
ance,” 

Crawford, without a word, but with looks 
which told how little he relished that species of 
“stand and deliver,” proceeded to rummage his 
pockets, 

The little money he was able to find in them 
he placed in Robert’s open palm, which quickly 
then closed upon the coin. 

“So then,” said Robert, “you have been un- 
lucky again f” i 

“Yes—always, always; but must win some 
day.” 

2 Ah, that’s always the cry with all losers. 
Are you quite sure that the chaps play fair?” 

“Tf I suspected otherwise——” 

“Why don’t you give it up altogether?” in- 
terrupted the page. 

Jocelyn shook his head. 

That he could no longer do. Cards had 
become with him an unconquerable mania. 
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“ Well,” cried Robert, “as I have often said, 
where you find all the money to—” 

Jocelyn now hastily interrupted in his turn. 

“Why should you wonder? Your master, as 
you know, supplies me most liberally.” 

Robert said nothing to that, but he looked at 
Crawford in a very knowing and peculiar man- 
ner. 

But he had so often done that, that Jocelyn 
had got accustomed to it, and received and re- 
turned his look steadily and unflinchingly. 

“Thaven’t had much of your money lately, 
not near enough to pay me for the risk I am 
constantly running on your account,” young 
Trywhitt said to Jocelyn, who wincing, as often 
before, at the thought of how completely in the 
power of Master Robert he had fallen, returned, 

“ Have patience, and you know you will be 
well rewarded.” 

“No, I don’t know it ; I wish I did, ford am 
afraid your expectations concerning mily 
will be sadly disappointed.” 

“You believe that her uncle will oppoee——” 

“No; I think it would be easy enough to 
manage with him. I would help you a bit there. 
My fears are that Miss Austin herself won't 
cotton to it.” 

“T have every reason to believe the contrary,” 
said Jocelyn, with a conceited smile. 

“T hope you mayn’t be disappointed, for my 
sake,” grinned Robert. “At any rate, I would 
advise you to lose no time, for old Araminta 
will be back in a day or two, and would be safe 
to put a spoke in your wheel.” 

“Why should she do that? She has a very 
high opinion of me, I know.” 

“ Yes," laughed Robert, “but would fecl her- 
welt injured because you had not proposed to 

er,” 

“ Absurd |” 

“Never mind that ; you take my advice, and 
don't wait till she has returned.” 

“Thad already made up my mind to speak to 
the purpose this very morning.” 

“Good I" 

Two hours later Jocelyn was seated at a table 
in the room to which Mrs. Wiggles and Billy 
had been first conducted, writing a letter or two, 
and making a few memorandums for Mr. Maxi- 
milian Muttonead. 

The worthy old bachelor, whose great toe was 
fast returning to ita normal condition, and would 
soon again look as a well-conducted great toe 
ought, was, with the help of his stick, hob- 
bling about the apartment, in order to obtain 
& little of that bodily exercise of which he liked 
a great deal, and of which, for the last few days, 
he had been entirely deprived. 

“What aamall part of a man’s body is his 
great toe,” said Mr. Muttonead ; “and yet, if it 
thinks proper to get out of condition, there is no 
stirring without it.” 

Many a look, as he hobbled about the room, 
did the gouty old bachelor fix on Jocelyn, who, 
little as the old gentleman supposed it, was 
aware of every one of them. 

At last he stopped close beside Jocelyn, and 
placing his hand on the young man’s shoulder, 
and looking earnestly into his face, said, with 
anxiety and concern, 

“Jocelyn, my dear boy, what is the matter 
swith you ; do tell me!” 

Jocelyn, ecemingly startled, and in great 
confusion, stammered ont, 

“ Nothing, sir, nothing, I assure you.” 

“ Don't tell me that, because your countenance 
contradicts your words.” 

“And yet, sir, I am, I believe, in perfect 
health.” 

“But zen have something distressing on your 
‘mind, Jocelyn; yes, something on your 
amind.” 

“Why should you think that, sir?” 

“Because I have been watching you for the 
last half hour without your being aware of it; 
yes, and listening to you.” 

“Listening to me, sir? I do not believe that 
T have spoken a single word.” 

“No; but every minute you have sighed 
almost as heavily as a pavior. Come, my dear 
boy, make a clean breast of it, and tell me what 
it is that is making you so miserabic.” 

Jocelyn dropped on to the table the Fen he 





+ 
had been holding, and covered his face with his 
two hands. 

Mr. Muttonead was terribly distressed. 

“ My dear boy,” he faltered, while tears filled 
his eyes, “what isit? Oh! do tell me. You 
know I would do anything to make you happy, 
if only for your poor dear father’s sake ; but I 
would do it too for your own, for you are now 
my son ; that is——” he added, getting rather 
confused ; “I mean, you would have been my 
son, if I had been your father instead of— 
of——” 

Here Jocelyn, as if obeying an uncontrollable 
impulse, threw himself on his knees before his 
generous and trusting benefactor, exclaim- 
ing— 

“ Forgive me, sir, oh, forgive me!” 

Mr. Muttonead tottered to, and fell back into, 
his easy chair, perfectly stupefied, and rendered 
for a few moments quite speechless, 

At length he said, in trembling tones— 

“Whatever have you done? But it cannot 
be anything #0 very bad, I am quite sure of that, 
and I—yes, I do forgive you, with all my heart 
w.rOh,” groaned Jocel bl 

“Oh,” ed, lyn, “it was impossible 
that I should #0 constantly behold her and 
forbear to love her.” 

“ What do you say? Is it nothing but « love 
matter after all?” 

“ Ah, sir, but I have dared to fix my thoughts 
on your charming niece.” 

“On Emily t” 

“ Alas!" 

That announcement, unwelcome as it was to 
the old gentleman, was nevertheless a considcr- 
able relief to him. 

All of which the scheming Jocelyn had fore- 
seen, and had proceeded accordingly. 

“Get up and sit down,” said Mr. Muttoncad. 

Jocelyn rose from his knees, and, groaning 
heavily, cast himself into a chair. 

“ Now,” he said “you know the cause of my 
shored looks, and will no longer wonder at 

em.” 

“Poor boy,” said Mr. Muttonead, deeply 
moved, “I would have given anything, for 
many reasons, that you had fixed your affec- 
tions on some other than my niecc; but—but, 
tell me, though, do you think that she—that she 
—you understand ?’ 

“I have had reason to hope, sir, that I am not 
altogether distasteful to her. But that I, a mere 
creature of your bounty, should dare——” 

“Tf you talk like that, Jocelyn, you will make 
me angry,” hastily cried the old bachelor. 
“Emily, as you must know, is not a girl likely 
to submit to control in so important a matter, 
and if she were, I would not attempt to control 
her. However, leave me now, and we will have 
another talk together by-and-bye.” 

Jocelyn had not long quitted the room, when 
in came Emily Austin, saying— 

“ Well, dear uncle, and how are we to-day ?” 

It was not until his niece was about to leave 
him again, that Mr. Muttonead could muster up 
courage to touch upon the delicate subject. 

“Emily, my love,” he hesitatingly eaid, “ have 





you seen Jocelyn to-day ?” 

“No, not yet, for great wonder,” Emily 
laughingly replicd. 

“ Hem | a nice sort of young fellow, isn’t he?” 

“Very pleasant and agreeable, and I like him 
very much.” 

“No, do you though ? and he likes you, I can 
tell you.” 

“Yes, I think he does,” 

“Ah! but, my dear, I mean that he has fallen 
head over ears in love with you.” 

“ Are you serious ?” demanded Emily, looking 
grave and turning very pale. 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 201.) 


——_ 


A SAILon, being fascinated by the handeome 
set of teeth of a smiling girl, attempted to kiss her, 
but she eluded him, and gave him a box on the ear, 
“ Just my luck,” said he ; “ always getting wrecked 
on the coral reefs.” 

Ong exceedingly warm day in June, a neighbour 
meet an old man, and remarked that it was very 
hot. ‘“ Yes,” said Joe; “if it wasn’t for one thing, 
I should say we were going to have a thaw.” “ What 
is that?” inqnired the friend “’Cause there's 
nothing froze !” hinted Joe, 





SCENES 
SCOTTISH HISTORY, 


By the Author of “ Prooress or rax Baurtise Bor,” x. 
SS 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ITH these united forces the 
uardian and treasurer of 
tland advanced to punish 
the insolent outlaw, as they 
affected to call Wallace. 

Hearing of the a 
of the English, Wallace led 
his forces directly to Stir. 
ling, chose his ground, and 
took up a strong position on the northem banks 
of the Forth, leaving Stirling Bridge apparent 
and open to the English, 

The Earl of Surrey was at the head of fifty 
thousand infantry and a thousand men-at-ams; 
large numbers of his soldiers, however, had 
formerly been in the ranks of Wallace, and had 
only deserted out of fear on the news of the ap 
proach of the English, under whose banner they 
Tanged themselves, together with their leaden, 
but could scarcely be trusted. 

Cressingham, impatient of the expens of 
maintaining the troops, was anxious to bring 





matters to a ly issue, and looked at the 
coming event from a monetary rather than 4 
military point of view, 


But Surrey was an ienced warrior, and 
was deeply impressed with the strength of the 
enemy’s position, 

Judging from the military tactics displayed, 
he was by no means satisfied that he had s con- 
temptible adversary to deal with. 

A small body of troops was despatched to 
reconnitre, under the Steward of Scotland and 
the Earl of Lennox, in the hope that they 
might induce many to desert from the Scottish 
ranks, or be able to bring them to terms. _ 

But these chiefs returned without obtaining 
the slightest success. 

“We have failed,” said they, “in all o 
efforts to prevail upon the rebels to listen toany 
proposals, and have not been able to persuade s 
single man to desert from his ranks,” 

Notwithstanding this absolute failure, Surrey 
made another effort to bring Wallace to some 
amicable arrangement, and despatched twofriant 
to propose terms. 

The hooded ambassadors made known the 
nature of their mission, and received a memor- 
able reply from the great patriot. 

“Return,” said Wallace, “ to your friends, snd 
tell them we came here with no peaceful inten- 
tion, bat ready for battle; determined to tt 
venge our own wrongs and set our country fret. 
Let your masters come to attack us, we are ready 
to meet them beard to beard.” anit of 

This defiant reply roused the fiery spirit 
Surrey, who, taunted by Cressingham, 
to make the attack against his better Judg- 
ment. er 

On the morning of the llth of Septempe 
1287, he began to advance over Btirling bridge 
which, besides being constructed only of woo! 
was so narrow that only two horsemen ot 
ride abreast over it. ¥ 

One half of the entire body of the Bnglish 
forces had crossed, when the bridge gate WW 
either from its own inherent weakness, OF 
previous contrivance of Wallace. | in the 

Many of the troops were precipitated e the 
stream below and lost ; at the same momed! 
Scote fell furiously upon those who had passed 
over before they could have time to form. 

Unable to stand against their impetuous i 
the English fell back in the ipresteat confast a 
many roshed towards the bridge, unaware © be 
partial destruction ; of course it “es 
neath their weight, and many of them wert P 
cipitated into the river. 

"thus the majority of them were either drowned 
or cut to pieces. 

To add to the discomfiture of the detente’ 
army, as soon as the fate of the day beam’ 
parent to everyone, the Earl of Lennox were 
Steward of Scotland, who from the oft the 
secret] yin league with Wallace, threw 
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mask, turned upon the flying English, and hel; 
to plunder and destroy them. set ae 

Surrey himeelf, after giving orders for the 
occupation of Stirling Castle, spurred his steed, 
and never drew bridle till he arrived at Ber- 
wick. 

In this great battle one half of the English 
army was cut to pieces, and Hugh Cressing! 
was among the first of those who fell on the fatal 
field of Stirling Bridge. 

So deep was the hatred the 
Scots bore this man, that it 
is reported that some of them 
even proceeded so far as to 
strip the skin off his dead 
body to be worn as sword 
belts. 

The immediate result of 
this victory was the sur- 
render of Dundee to Wal- 
lace, by which he obtained 
@ rich booty in arms and 
money for his troops. 

In ashort time not a castle 
or fortress in Scotland re- 
mained in the hands of 
Edward. 

Those of Edinburgh and 
Roxburgh were dismantled, 
and Berwick was soon in the 
hands of the great champion 
of Scottish liberty. 

Thus was Scotland once 
more free among nations, 
and Wallace, taking advan- 

of the panic that seized 
the English after the battle 
of Stirling Bridge, deter- 
mined on an expedition 
across the border, as well to 
avenge himself upon his enc- 
mies as to obtain visions 
for his troops, which the plunder of the country 
might supply, and which the impoverished in- 
habitants of Scotland were unable to give. 

Directing his course to Newcastle, he wasted 
the country he passed through with fire and 
sword, and, unable to restrain the fury of his 
soldiers, the inhabitants were slaughtered with- 
out any regard to either age or sex, 

Carrying off an immense 
booty, he proceeded thence 


country, he quelled all opposition to his resolute 
will, and succeeded in uniting the main strength 
of the kingdom against the common enemy. 

But the powerful and warlike Edward was 
not disposes quietly to allow his conquest of 


Scotland to be wrested from his grasp, and col- 
lecting a powerful army of one hundred thou- 
sand foot and eight thousand horse, he placed 
himeelf at the head of it, and in July, 1298, 
marched into Scotland, 





WALLACE REFUSING TO SURRENDER, 


At the approach of this formidable force, | 
Wallace determined upon a mode of defence that | 
exhibited great skill and judgment. 

He retired before the advancing columns of 
Edward, wasting the country he left behind him, | 
80 as to render his enemy completely dependent 
upon his own supplies for the subsistence of his 
vast army. 





to Carlisle, where his in- 
furiated continued the 
work of plunder and destruc- 
tion, leaving behind them 
rothing but the blood-stained 
ruins of depopulated towns 
and villages, and the smoul- 
dering fires that reduced 
them to heaps of ashes, 

On his return from this 
expedition the states of Scot- 
land were assembled at the 
Forest church in Selkirkshire, 
and Wallace was elected guar- 
dian of the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, the northern 
barons of England assembled 
the strength of Carlisle and 
Cumberland, to the number 
of twenty thousand men, 
who, under Lord Clifford, 
crossed the Scotch border, 
and invaded Annandale, 
plundered the town of 
Annan and the church of 
Gysbore; and set them on 


The dignity conferred upon 
Wallace was one which his 
eminent talents and services 
well merited, and which he exercised in the 
interest of his country with great skill and 
ability, 

Bat, idolised as he was by the great body of 
the nation, he could not escape the envy of the 
nobles, many of whom could ill brook the eleva- 
tion of one of inferior birth and station above 
themselves, 

In this respect he had much to contend 
against ; but, born to command, and endowed 
with the true spirit of a patriot, which scorned 
all considerations that impeded the good of his 





As soon as Edward learned this, he determined 

to bring his enemy to action, and, ordering his 

to re-advance, he quickly came up with 
Wallace at Torwood, near Falkirk. 

On the morning of the 22nd of July the armies 
met, but of such unequal strength that Wallace 
would gladly have avoided a battle, his forces 
being only about one-third of those of the 


enemy. 

But Edward was £0 close upon him that there 

was nothing left but to fight. 

On an extensive moor, de- 
fended by a morass, the Scot- 
tish patriot drew up his men 
in four divisions, densely 
massed; and as they stood 
ready to receive the charge 
of the enemy, with lances 
lowered obliquely over cach 

. Other's head, they presented 

a front of steel. 

A division of the English 
cavalry began the action, 
but, ignorant of the morass 
that lay between them and 
the enemy, they got en- 
tangled in it, and were some 
time before they could cx- 
tricdte themselves. 

Meantime, another division 
of the cavalry, whose com- 
mandcr knew the grcund, 
whirled round to the end 
of the morass, and getting 
in advance of the first divi- 
sion, led on the attack. 

The compact masscs of the 
Scottish spearmen were ¢x- 
posed to the English archers, 
who galled them by con- 
stant showers of arrows, and 
succeeded, after a desperate 

effort, to maintain their ground, in throwing 
them into disorder, in the midst of which they 
were charged by the men-at-arms, and with 
such impetuosity that they were completely 
broken, 

The Scottish cavalry fled from the field with- 
out striking a single blow, which was believed 
to be the result of treachery, and the entire 
army was completely routed. 

After this terrible defeat, 
the ill-disgnised envy of 
Wallace’s domestic adver- 
saries found vent in calumny. 

He, the only true cham- 
pion of his country, was 
openly accused of treachery, 
and threatened with im- 
peachment. 

Unable to discharge his 
duties amid the petty jealou- 
sie, the bickering, and 
mean envy of his unworthy 
countrymen, Wallace ree 
signed the guardianship of 
the kingdom, and retired to 
France, 

In the meantime English 
spies were busy watching 
everything that went on. 
Diaguised as traders, they 
travelled through the country, 
and sent constant reports to 
Edward. 

One of them was once 
detected. In the usual dis- 
guise he was travelling with 
@ genuine trader, and in the 





COMBAT WITH THE ENGLISH SPY. 


Little prepared for this kind of warfare, Edward 
found himself just being reduced to a state of 
famine, and at last was compelled to order an 
inglorious retreat. 

ut, just at this critical juncture, the treachery 
of two Scottish nobles, unworthy of the name, 
ve Earls of Dunbar and Angus, came to his 
ald. 
They apprised Edward of the near proximity 
of Wallace's army, which was hovering near at 
hand to harass the retreat of Edward, which was 
now confidently expected, 


course of conversation let fall 
some remarks that- betrayed 
him. 

The other instantly leaped from his horse and 
drew his sword, an example eagerly followed by 
the spy, who, after a desperate conflict, waa 
slai 


in. 
On searching his pouch, documents were found 
proving to the satisfaction of every one that he 
ad deserved his fate. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No, 184.) 





Wuat country produces the most blubbering 
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£10,000 REWARD! 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 
—— 

CHAPTER VI.—(continued). 

‘s he spoke, the smuggler dealt 
Renfroe a terrible blow on 
the head with the butt of 
his pistol, and Renfroe fell 


dead. 
“Great Heaven ! you have 
killed him!” exclaimed 





; David, aghast. 
“No fear of that, David,” said Storme, con- 
temptuously ; “he is only stunned, Take good 
care of that document, David. I leave my 
children in your care. Kiss me, Childeric. 
Heaven bless you. You know I am not the bad 
man they call me.” 

“Oh, father, let me go with you,” sobbed the 
boy, as Storme pressed him to his bosom. 

“What ! and leave little Orie to pine for us? 
No; be both father and brother to our darling | 
Orie, my lad. We shall be united again.” 

Another embrace, and the desperate man fled 
from the room by the rear door, and in # mo-' 
ment after was out in the open air of the dark | 
night. | 

“T fear Colonel Renfroe is dead,” said David, 
staring wildly at the motionless form of the man 
on the floor. “ Indeed I know not what to do, 
I think I must call in the people.” t 

“Not yet, not yet! Give my father all the 
chancé we can. Say I threatened your life!” 
eried the daring boy, as with ready hand he 


drew a pistol and levelled it at the head of the ™ 


old man. 

“Aye, they'll not harm a lad like you for 
trying to aid his father. But as there is no one 
here, pray turn that pistol aside, my boy,” said 
the timid old man, “And it is such a spirit as 
this I am to rear to manhood!” he added, with 
a n and a shudder. 

ut just then Kenfroe opened his eyes, glared 
wildly around, and not seeing Storme, sprang to 
his feet like a madman in his rage. 

“Where is he? Help, murder! The smug- 
gler! Storme! Help! Boy, which way went 
your ruffian of a father?” 

“Td sooner put a ball through your head, aye, 
or through my own, Hark Renfroe, than tell you 
or any man,” said Childeric, boldly. 

At the same moment hasty feet were heard 
falling thick and fast in the hall without. 

The pain of his hurt head made Hark Renfroc 
groan and stagger to a chair, in which he sank 
down heavily, bloody and weak. 

“They are coming! Let them break in, for 
neither you nor I will open the door,” said 
Childeric to the trembling old man. 

“Help! murder! help! Haste!" cried Ren- 
froe, staggering to his fect again, and stepping 
wildly toward the door, for his confused brain 
deceived him into the belicf that Storme was 
still in the room—ccrtainly not far off. “ Storme 
ishere! Storme is here !” 
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rope and tugged like a terrier, chanting these! took the note. “Ah! if it were for you it micht 


words as his lean legs flapped and danced, 


“I pointed him out! Goo—doo—del! I 
pointed him out ! Goo—doo—del! If they take 
him the reward will be mine! Goo—doo— 


del! Of course they'll nab him dead or alive! 
Goo—doo—del! Ten thousand pounds, dead 
or alive! For me! Putnutter! Yes! Goo— 
doo—del !” 

But as Childeric heard the clang of the bell 
e said, 

“Aye, only a whole town can take Captain 
Storme, and then not alive.” 

David Sanders stared at the boy in silent ad- 
miration. 

True, Childeric’s eyes were filled with tears, for 
he devotedly loved his father; but his beauti- 
fully moulded features were firm and proud, and 
the tears did not dim the steady fire of his defiant 

lance. 

“A noble face! A grand face !" muttered old 
David Sanders, as he gazed at the boy. “It is 
well that his father desires to remove him from 
the dangerous associations of a smuggler's life. 
Let us hope they will not catch your father, my 
boy,” he said, aloud. 

“Oh, I am very sure they will not catch him 
to-night,” replied the boy. “I am not thinking 
of that, sir; but it makes me very sad to be 
parted from papa, and to know that he is being 
hunted down like a wolf or a mad dog, when I 
know, too, that he is good and kind, and has 
never harmed any one. But some day,” added 
he, as « flash of his daring spirit lighted up the 
gloom that had begun to cloud his heroic face, 
“T shall be old and strong enough to fight for 

m.” 


“Better as it is, my boy, far better. But you 
are tired and sleepy —” 

“Sleepy! I do not think I can sleep for 
dreaming of my father.” 

“Oh, but you must take some rest. I say 80,” 
said David, with an attempt to look resolute, 
and very doubtful of its reception. 

“Father told me to obey you, sir,” replied 
Childeric, ly, “ and I will do it; for I 
have never disobeyed him in all my life.” 

“Right, always right,” said David, unconsci- 
ously repeating the phrase of theamuggler. “It 
is a wonder to me how the boy was 60 admirably 
reared by my fiery friend of the sea, Wonder- 

ul | 

But at that instant Dame Boxy made her ap- 
pearance, much flushed in visage and agitated 
in feature. 

“ David,” said she, sinking slowly and cauti- 
ously into a chair, and swallowing it up, as it 
were, in her immense expanse of gown, “ David, 


tell me it air a scandal—a calumny. Don’t go | go’ 


for to tell me that Mr. Clyde, with them hand- 
some whiskers, was Captain Storme; now 
don't 1” 

“Tt is trac, I am sorry to say,dame. Don’t 
speak so loud ; this is his son.” 

“ David, hc was an uncommon handsome man, 
and a—a widderer, too. But to think a reg'lar 
smuggler capt’in has been here in the ‘ Pipe and 
Pitcher !'" 

With this last exclamation, she lifted her cyes 
and hands to the cciling, and added— 

“Boxy ! oh, Boxy ! could you hev survived it? 
You might—for you was tough, Boxy! But if 


Berors Hark Renfroe could reach the door it) you ain't in Heaven, Boxy, that toughness 


was broken in with a great crush, and the two, 


officers sprang in with weapons raised and 


ought to be a consolation to you.” 
“Dame, our young friend needs rest. To- 


ready to make instant death on the smuggler | morrow I will relieve you of all care of the 


chief had he been there. 


children—Mr. Clyde's children—let us always 


“ He's off! Catch him if you can!” exclaimed | speak of him as Mr. Clyde.” 


Childeric, 


“Certainly, Davie ; I can never think of him 


“ Yes—the man Clyde washe!” roared Renfroc.|as Capt'n Storme; and as for that matter, 


“ Away, be cannot be far away.” 
“ You said he was dead.” 


Davie, the children can remain here just as long 
as they like—their board and expenses being 


“The cursed paper lied. Clyde is Storme.|regularly paid, I mean, in advance. Davie, I 


Rouse the town | 


Away! we lose time here!”| say, you don’t sce so very much resemblanoe 


bellowed Reufroe, clear-mindcd now, and smart-|atween the children to cach other, nor to their 


ing with pain. 
another instant the room was vacated by all 
except the boy and the old man. 
And in another the great bell of the inn began 


to clang and clatter, as Mr. Putnutter heaved at | tradiction. 


its rope and wheel, 


father, do you? I don’t, Davie.” 

“Well, I must say there is a marked family 
resemblance in all three.” 

“Davie Sanders, don’t provoke me by con- 
I never could abcar that. Some- 
how I don’t see a particle of resemblance. Oh, 


_ Mr. Putnutter, being of slight build, was some- |I forgot, I have a note for you. Here it is. 
times lifted a yard or two in the air by the swing | Maybe it air a love letter, Davie.” 


and whirl of the heavy bell, but he clung to the 


“A love letter!” laughed tho old man, as he 





be. Why, it is backed in a beautiful femae 
hand, too.” : 

“So it is, Davie.” 

“A strange hand to me,” said David, shaking 
his head, and breaking the seal. 

He read the note, and continued to shake his 
head, muttering— 

“T do not understand it.” 

“What is it, Davic, if the question suit 
you?” 

“A sorry jest, as it is not All Fools’ Day. It 
says :— 

“ «Light your pipe with this, David Sanders’ 
No more.” 

“It were given into my hand by Dotty, the 
mail-boy from Little Ullsburg, Davie. Well, 
light your pipe with it, since it is the chaff of 
some light-headed loon.” 

David filled his pipe, smiled in a puzsled way, 
and touched one end of the note to the flame of 
the candle. 

As the heat began to act upon the paper, and 
before it could take fire, the old man saw black 
lines of a firm, strong handwriting begin to start 
into sight. 

He uttered a cry of surprise, and withdrew the 
note quickly, 

“Don't burn your fingers, Davie. Oh, bles 
the boy ! he has fallen asleep !” said Dame Borr, 
looking towards the lad. 

“No, I have not,” exclaimed Childeric, open- 
ing his eyes as bright as a star. “I was think- 
ing, with my eyes shut, of father.” 

Meanwhile, David had read these words in the 
note—words drawn out clearly by the heat of 
the candle, as the quick-witted old man held the 
mysterious note over the flame— 

“At the Cave of Hawthorn Grove, Come 
immediately. C. De C.” 

“Dame Boxy !” almost shouted the old map, 
snatching up his hat and cane. “A chaise! s 
gig ! a horse 1" z 

Ashe spoke, he poured a shower of gold pieces 
upon his head. 

In his sudden excitement he had forgotten the 
coin in his hat. 

_“ Heaven deliver us!" cried Dame Boxy, 
amased. “What ails the man? and where did 
all the gold come from? And what on earth do 
you want with a chaise?” ; 

“My father gave him the gold,” said 
Childeric, 

“And I want to go to—to go to—abem—to 
Little Ulisburg!” -etammered David, dancing 
with impatience. Here—I’m off——" ne 

“Stop!” gasped the dame, ing David's 
arm. “You are gone crazy! ing to hare the 

1d-—” 

“Gold! What's gold to me now! Hal ha! 
Sir Jules, now look to your own! Hurrah! my 
time is at hand! Hoo, tet me go, you fat old 
fool |!” roared David, struggling. 

He would have struggled in vain in the dame's 
‘powerful hands had he not uttered the last insalt- 
ing, words. : 

jut on hearing them Dame Boxy dealt hims 
cuff, and recoiled to a chair, where she sat down 
panting. ed 

« Ob, oh ! that I should have lived tobe call 
a fat old fool! and by Davie Sanders |” 

The old man was gone like a flash. £ 

“ He’s gonc mad,” said the dame, reflective, 
and addressing the ceiling. ‘He's wild as 8 
cat, Boxy. I allcra said his troubles would ron 
him daft, ‘A fat old fool!’ Oh, you for 
call me that, Boxy—and if you are a briling 10° 
it now, Boxy, I can pity ye. ‘What are you doit! 
of, my boy?” aseitey the 

“Picking up Mr. Sanders’ money,” replied 1 
lad. “Father gavoitto him. I have itallno¥, 
I think.” 

“Oh, you needn't hunt ronnd for it, DY: pretty 
boy. If any is found after, why I'll take ring 
it for Mr. Sanders, since he is gone crazy. to 
t’other candle, my dear, aad I'll show you © 
your room. This has been a night of as 
tures! Captain Storme has talked soft, to nt 
and Davie Sanders has gone ravin’, 6ta¥iD 5 
mad.” 

‘And, followed by the boy, she left the r™ 





muttering, : 
But Lord bless me, Mr, Clyde had the, fre? 
pair o’ whiskers I ever saw—and he is a ¥¥ 
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I just hope they won't catch him, nor shave off 


them whiskers if they catch him.” 
Leaving Dame Boxy and her hopes for the pre- 


sent, we must hasten to introduce the readers to 
characters which are to play a far more important 


part in this story, 


“ Mrs. Sanders!” 


“At your service, Sir Jules,” she replied, 


coldly, and rising from the ottoman. 
“1 had to call your name twice, madam.” 
“Pardon. I am sorry, sir.” 
“The name of Sanders, 


While the events we have narrated were | being that of your husband.” 


transpiring at the ‘‘ Pipe and Pitcher," Sir Jules 


Amoor de Cressy, lord of Cressy Hall and the 
vast Cressy estate, had been fora time dreamily 


listening to the music of a guitar, wuched 
gently by the soft hand of a fair-baire’ and 
bee lady, im one of the parlours of the 


All that taste and gold could procure now sur- 
rounded its two occupants, Sir Jules and the lady 
with the fair hair. 

He was a man below the medium stature and 
of cold and haughty mein. 

His features must have once been remarkably 
handsome ; though when we present him they 
were haughty, supercilious, cold, and warped 
with a pervading expression of contempt for his 
inferiors in wealth and rank. 

His drees was of the richest material and 
latest style, for in his garb the baronet was a 


“It is my intention to change it.” 

“Good! Any name but that, as I told you 
when the fellow was arrested. Are you going to 

t = divorce and marry—eahem! Hark Ren- 

1” asked the baro combing his flaxen 
beard with his white and girlish fingers. “I 
wish you would.” 

“T shall never be more divorced than I am, 
Sir Jules, nor be more married than I am,” she 
replied. I hate Hark Renfroe.” 

“Good! So do I! Do you know, if I die 
without heira, Hark Benfroe will be Sir Hark, 
and lord of Cressy Hall? But I was about to 
say, Mrs. Sanders, you should be an opera-singer 
—a prima donna. Play and sing that air again ; 
tra-li-ra! li l—le-ra!—how does it run ? tra-li- 
ra |—tra——" 

“Bir Jules De Cressy!" she said, suddenly, 
and with a red spot springing to each check, 


confirmed dandy. “«T can see that you are trying to affront me by 

His age was apparently between forty and | your ancering mimicry. You wish me to leave 

forty-five. the room. You are taying to pick a quarrel with 
ie bore his well. me. Well, let us have a quarrel.” 


Time and he had fought many a sharp battle 
over the first wrinkle, but time had won that 
and many more, and scarred the corners of his 
eyes—those brilliant, crnel eyes—with the point 
of his inexorable scythe, nor left his face un- 
touched. 

The lady, Julia Sanders. seated not far from 
him on @ crimson ottoman, with neck, throat, 


and shoulders white as frost, and faultless in| 


their mould, was, in fact, fully thirty-five ; yet 
8 delicately had time touched her charms of 
form and face, that even a practised eye would 
have readily judged her to be not more than 
twenty-five. 

She was superbly beautiful. 

Her hair, a light golden, and massive, was soft 
and polished as virgin silk. 
Her form, too, was as faultless as her face, an: 
the rich garb of costly satin she wore, and all 

that she wore, was also faultless. 

She had once loved Sir Jules. 

That was when he bore another name, and 
was the adventurer and not the baronet. 

He had once loved her, go far as his coarse and 
Sensuous nature was capable of love—for his 
heart, like bis Hp and chin, was all animal— 
Goatish, 

There was no love between them now. 

She was his housekeeper, the head lady of his 
‘house, and no more to him. 

Time was when she believed she was the wife 
of this now wealthy baronet. 

It was when he was an adventurer, as we shall 
relate hereafter. 

_ How she came again to be connected with him 
inher present position will soon be known to the 


He was a man who cared nothing for the 
flanders of society. 

He smiled at them. 

They simply gratified his vanity. 

e presence of this beautiful woman in his 
house by no desire of his own, as will be seen, 
Was yet a constant flattery to his vanity. 

He believed she loved him as she had years 
before. 
_- But he was careful to be on his guard—treat- 
ing her only as a privileged servant when they 
Were alone together. 

In trath, he avoided her as far as he could. 

He hated her. 

We let that sentence stand by itsclf, for he 
hated her and more, 

He feared her. 

An hour had passed in that parlour, its silence 
Uabroken by a single word from him. 

Heaven only knows of what he was thinking. 

No doubt of himself. 

bts had been singing and playing upon her 
Guitar, 

Her voice, like herself, was perfection. 

At last some air prompted him to speak. 

“Mrs. Sanders?” 

She paused and looked up, 


“A quarrel!” he exclaimed, and annoyed by 
her manner. “Bah! Ido not quarrel with my 
housekeepers. I discharge them.” 

“ Discharge me, Sir Jules !" 

“My soul! I should be delighted if you 
would let me,” said he, frowning. “You are 
welcome to return to David Sanders this 
moment." 

“David Sanders is nothing to me now, Sir 
Jules, and can never be again. I am your wife, 
Sir Jules.” 

“ 8ilence, woman |” he exclaimed, with sudden 
fierceness, and glancing uneasily around. “ Have 
what you never were famous for having, dis- 
cretion.” 

“You are afraid some one may overhear us!” 
she said, “You are afraid it may leak ont that 
Mrs. Julia Sanders, who was Julia Sterlington 
and who is in some way your housekeeper, once 
had every reason to believe she was your 
wife.” 

“Come, we have had too much of this,” he 
said, standing before a full-length mirror. “I 
| must change my valet-de-chambre ; he ties my 
cravat execrably. Ah ! are you still in the room? 
Really, Mrs. Sanders !” 

“Of course lam. It was your whim I should 
come into this room to sing and play for you— 
ag you have insisted upon my doing for weeks 
past.” 

“Very true—but I shall not trouble you— 
bah! I mean I shall not favour you again 
with the—aha! command, You may go, Mrs. 
Sanders.’ 

“Thank you. I desire to have a conversation 
with you, Sir Jules.” 

“ So—you mean to have a quarrel, madam! 
I remember that scowl of yours—you used to give 
me too much of it, years ago. Go.” 
As he commanded, he pointed toward the 
door. 

“T say——" 

“@ol! I have heard enough I he repeated, 
angrily. Go!" 

“No, sir.” 

He stared at her in amazément for an instant ; 
then turning toward the door near him, said 
coldly and contemptuously, 

“Twas not born a swineherd, and therefore 
shall not attempt to drive you.” 

“The door is locked,” he added, after a vain 
attempt to open it. 

“Yes, and so is the other one, and the one that 
leads into the room through the alcove which 
those curtains hide. You may try them, if you 
like.” 

He didtry them, and found them locked. 

He glanced around for the bell-cord. 

The bell-cord had been removed. 

He grew pale and scowled at her. 

She drew herself to her full height, a tall, 
majestic woman, with her splendid face blazing 
with scorn. 

“ Are you gone mad, Mrs, Sanders?” 





‘which I abhor, as 


“Not at all, Sir Jules; at least, there is 
method in my madness. I locked the doors 
before 1 began to sing; I have the keys. We 
are to have a final understanding. I pledge you 
my sacred word, Sir Jules, that after this hour 
you and I shall never meet in private again, 
with my consent. You have avoided the con- 
versation I desire to have, and now I demaul 
it.” 

“Oh! she demands it,” he said, throwing 
himself in a reclining position upon a sofa, and 
laughing mockingly. 

“You must listen to me, Sir Jules.” 

“Must! The idea that a woman like this 
Julia Sanders dares say ‘must’ to me! I will 
not listen.” 

“You shall stop your ears then, coward, with 
your hands, that you may not hear of your cow- 
ardly deeds !” she cried. 

“Oh, if you are really going to be violent— 
well, begin. Should I chance to fall asleep, pray 
j do not disturb me. ’Pon my word, the toes of 

these French shoes of mine are a trifle too wide, 
do you not think so?” he said, extending one of 
his small and elegant ‘feet towards her. “ You 
should be a judge, as I heard you were once a 
ballet-dancer. After I—aha !—parted from you, 
Ithink you were a popular dansewse in Paris, 
Pray ate my shoes really the thing if you and I 

were to a pas-de-deux now 2” 
ante flushed deep red, and stared at him scorn- 
y. 

“Or, as you rose higher, and became, I have 
heard, a tragedy queen,” he added, mockingly, 
and crossing his feet, “ you are about to give me 
a private rehearsal of a tragedy.” 

“Tragedy or comedy, you are to hear it, and 
you will not go to sleep.” 

“Good! Pray be seated, madam. I have a 
constitutional horror of seeing a lady, or even & 
woman like you, standing in my presence. Here, 
1 light this cigar to aid you in keeping me awake. 
There —that will do. Now let us hear the play.” 

“This trifling will not avail you, Sir Jules. 
Smoke calmly while you may, for, as surely as I 
| sit here, that cigar will change its flavour before 
'I conclude.” 

“ Ab, really?” said he, closing his eyes, and 
smoking. 

“It is now very nearly twenty-three years, Sir 
Jules, since you, under the name of Clarence 
Vereton, married me. I was Julia Sterlington, 
not quite sixteen, joyous, buoyant, beloved, and 
termed very beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful and virtuous you were. You are 
beautiful yet, madam ; but the other—ob, do not 
question me,” he said, with a sneer. 

She could have struck him in the face, and he 
deserved it, for whatever she was, or had been 
since he first met her, he had made her. 

She grew very pale under his taunt, but in a 
clear, quick vaice continued, 

“IT was s deughter of a retired clergyman, 
whose pride of me was equalled only by his love 
or me. I know that you are familiar with all 
this.” 

“ Of course I am.” 

“But when you——” 

“ Say Clarence Vereton.” 

“You—I mean you—for you know you bore 
that name then, though your true name was 
Jules de Cressy.” 

“Had you an andience, madam, you could 
scarcely speak in a higher tone.” 

“Very true ; and I wish my audience, you—” 
But here she shot a quick glance towards the 
\silken curtains. of the alcove, which was not 
many feet from Sir Jules, and in his rear, as he 
reclined upon the sofa, with his face partially 
towards her. “I wish the andience to hear 
every word I say.” 

The silken curtains stirred as if with a breath 
of air, ; 

Had Sir Jules noticed the curtains moving, he 
would not have suspected the truth, he would 
not have said, impatiently — 

“Well, well, I was Sir Jules Armour de Cressy 
under the name of Clarence Vereton.” 

“You mistake, There was no ‘Sir’ to your 
real name then, You were not a baronet then. 
You courted me; I loved you, or thought I did, 
I wonder now if I really loved you.” 

“Of course you did. Ha,ha! Iwas avery 
handsome fellow then, am yet, I think; but 
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then—well, my complexion was really fatal 
among the ladies,” 

“You married me——” 

“You mistake. I made you believe I married 


you, Pardon me for the interruption, This 
cigar is really fragrant.” 
“T will speak of that also. Just before our 


child was born you deserted me, leaving behind 
you a letter, in which you told me I was not your 
wife ; that the ceremony was @ mere sham ; that 
the person who pretended to marry us was 
neither priest nor parson, but a mere hanger-on 
of yours; that the so-called Rev. Charles Kin- 
more was a vagabond in your pay, a fellow 
named Ned Logan of Oxford, a notorious de- 
bauchee. That all was a sham ; that I had been 
deceived —” 

“In short, madam, that your beauty had led 
me to win four not to marry you. I care not a 
straw for those things now.” 


“Tam well aware of that, You cannot reveal 
anything base that I do not know already in 
your character. That letter, which I sought to 
conceal, fell into the hands of my parents, The 
shame they felt, their grief, their woe over the 
robbed honour of their beloved daughter, hurried 
them rapidly to their graves,” 

“Poor things! but by this time I trast they 
are like you—very happy.” 

“Patience! My sister—you never saw her— 
was the first wife of David Sanders.” 

“ My soul! that is news,” said Sir Jules, with 
® slight start. “Did he know that when he 
married you !” 

“ He does not know it even now.” 

“It does not matter, I imagine. I remember 
now that you used to tell me you had a twin 


“Named Emily.” 

“ Aye—yes—so it was. Emily.” 
“Who had married a man named Sanders.” 
“Very true. Now you speak of it I do recall 
that circumstance,” said Sir Jules, with a 
and feeling uneasy, 











CHAPTER VIII. 
FOOTPRINTS OF CRIME REVEALED, 


THERE was a brief pause on both sides, Sir 

Jules began to imagine he was about to hear 

of some facts which were not second-hand to 
im. 

Julia Sanders seemed to swell with anticipated 
triumph, 

But Sir Jales soon saw this, and said, with his 
usual sneer— 

“And so my late steward, David Sanders, 
married two sisters, of whom you were second 
choice?” 

“He had never scen me. He never saw me 
until Icame to Little Ullsburg. He does not 
know now that I was the sister of his first wife, 
Emily Sterlington.” 

“ How very amusing it is to reflect that the 
old fool, whose first wife was so much younger 
than himeelf, he never discovered that his second 
wife was the twin sister of his first, It will be 
@ rare joke to tell on David.” 

“Or on you,” 

“Onme! Bah!” 

“My sister, shortly before she bécame a 
mother, visited our parents at Alytown, Her 
husband, David Sanders, did not accompany her. 
My child—yours also, Sir Julee—and my sister's 
child were within a few days of each other. 
My sister died a week or two after the birth of 
her child.” 

“Yes, I know that Mra, Emily Sanders died ; 
at least, I have always heard so.” 

“She did, But, with all your learning, Sir 
Jules, did you ever hear of what also happened 
at the house of the Rey. Charles Sterlington 
within a month after the birth of my child— 
yours, Sir Jules!” 

Perhaps his cigar suddenly lost its flavour. He 
took it from his lips, and stared at her. 

She continued, gravely— 

“ My disgrace forced our family—for we were 
a proud family—to close our doors, as if a death 
had come upon us, My father grew feeble ; his 


memory failed, My mother died a few days 
after the birth of my child—yours, Sir Jules. 

“Ah! that was a calamity. Yet such things 
will hay a < ‘ 

And Sir Jules began to smoke again, 

Sho did not heed the sneer, except by s flab 
of her magnificent eyes, and continued— 

“While I was crazy—for crazy I was—I fied 
from my father’s house unobeerved, taking on¢ 
of the children with me. 

“T did not know why nor whither I was fy- 
ing. Ido not know now. I was a mad womal. 
When I regained my mind, months had elapsed, 
and I was in France, 

“ How I reached that country, or what route 
I took from my father’s house, or how Lobtained 
means to travel, or clothes to wear, I am unabl 
to say. 

“T regained my reason in Paris, in the house 
of a benevolent physician, He had found me 
wandering about the streets, inquiring for 
Clarence Vereton.” 7 

“ Ah, that was romantic—very, Mrs. Sender 

“The physician took pity upon me, and in the 
hands I was oon restored to reason. But fel 
child which Ihad taken with me when I ff 
from my father's house was no longer Wi 
me," 

“Yes, You told me when you and I had the 
moisfortans to renew our acquaintance, thst your 

ii@—" 

“ And yours, Sir Jules,” 
ae ‘ee—-was dead ; and I was very glad to heat 
it” 

It was in this manner that this hard-besrted 
ke of the death of his child. 
and heavy punishment was coming "7 


In the same heartless way, he continued 
“All things considered, I think it we 
creditable in the child todie. Very. oy. 
really one of the best cigars I ever smoked, 
Sanders.” Nes.” 
“T have not told you all I knew, Sir Ju 

(To be continued, Commenoed in No, 19% 


man 
Swift 
him. 
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CHAPTER XV.—(continwed.) 
a HE others at once followed 
him, and they found them- 
selves in a narrow, deserted 
Jane between two walls. 

But no one was about, and 
all hastened to ran down in 
the direction of the great 





city. 

Sol led the way. 

As soon as they reached the streets, they 
Sauntered along in the most unconcerned manner, 
88 any evidence of hurry and confusion would 
have been fatal. 

In this way they reached the Rue St, 
Honore, 

A portal of a fine hotel was before them, 
here © paused and rang. 

The door opened and the four entered, Sol 
Pushing the door behind him, 

Oh, my!” he cried, “ wake snakes and 
qi chalks, ain't it the real grit? Crow away, 
be American eagle is above you, and there's 
ti stars and stripes. Come on, Frenchies, I'll 

ea hornet’s nest to your horses’ tails, It ‘ull 

encourage ye.” 

And after giving way to these sentiments, he 
executed such a tempestuous war-dance aa to 
‘ring ont the door-keeper. 

Mad this morning, sir,” said the worthy 
ate, laughing and nodding. 
aa replied the delighted boy ; “where's 

“Tn bed.” 

“Just 80. Well, now, give us some breakfast ” 
(he was now speaking in French), “and I'll tell 
Fou all about it.’” 
al € suisse, as the porters of grand houses were 

ways called, took them into his superb lodge, 

Gave them some refreshment. 


After this Polk and Sam fell asleep, and about 
nine o'clock Frank and Sol were admitted to 
an audience with the person spoken of as Josh. 

He was a tall, thin, cadaverous-looking in- 
dividual, dressed at that time in the morning 
in a swallow-tail coat, white waistcoat, and very 
light inexpressibles, 

His feet were on the fender of a low wood fire. 

“My!” he exclaimed, “ what's o'clock?” 

“ Murder's the time o’ day,” replied the ex- 
uberant youth. “This is my pertikler chum, 
Frank Meredith. I’m death on him, and he’s 
about the tallest young Britisher I know. Now, 
then, stranger, post him up.” 

Frank gravely told his story, the attache 
lighting a cigar and puffing away gravely all 
the time. 

When Frank had finished, he spoke. 

“ Boy, in Virginny we should call you the real 
grit. Whar do you want to go to?” 

“To a quiet private school in the outskirts, 
until my guardian comes over.” 

“ By gosh | and I know the place! thunder! 
Sol, ring round the sleigh.” 

Frank mildly suggested that they must have 
some boxes, clothes, and other necessarics, in 
which view the enthusiastic attache acquiescing, 
a steward was set to work, and at one that day 
a kind of travelling carriage was driven with 
great rapidity out of the American embassy in 
the direction of St, Cloud. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
LA MAISON BOULOT. 


THE small select pensionnat of the Messra, Boulot 
Fréres was situated at St. Cloud, the most pic- 
turesque suburb in Paris. 

A royal residence within its precincts, the 
Greenwich Park of Paris, it is the delight 
equally of king and peasant. 

The house occupied by the school to which the 
good-hearted American had conveyed the four 
boys was of moderate size, with vi little 
grounds, this being compensated for the 


glorious park and the delightful walks by the 
river. 

The four boys, who came in an ambassador's 
carriage, with plenty of clothes, and who paid 
liberal prices in advance, were, of course, re- 
seived with eclat, oa ee 

large, airy room, usually occupi: y ei 
lads, two in 2 bed, was given up to them, so that 
each had a bed. 

Thcugh, of course, the secret of the large sams 
of money which they had concealed in secret 
pockets of their portmanteaus was not revealed, 
they were so liberally supplied with money as 
to excite the envy of all the other scholars. 

Before, however, they had been there a week, 
their popularity was all but universal, 

The first day out rin tad eae . 

E boy had a lim! supply of pocket- 
money, which was soon expended on the eternal 
enjoyment of a French boy, a roundabout, with 
coco and a sort of hardbake, and then the amuse- 
ment of the day was over. 

There is a system of money fines in French 
schools which is uliarly aggravating, and 
this week the fines had fallen heavily on all but 
the new comers, who as yet had not been 
touched. 

The four English boys had not joined in the 
roundabouts, but had seated themselves at a 
neighbouring table, where they were luxuriating 
in lemonade and biscuits, at the moderate charge 
of sevenpence-halfpenny a bottle, and about two- 
pence a biscuit. 

This was preposterous extravagance, and the 
French boys thought so. 

They stood around, half inclined to jeer, half 
inclined to envy. 

“ Ask them to join us,” said Frank Meredith 
to Sol. 

Sol at once did so. 

The boys at first were incredulous ; but when 
the American turned to the waiter who attended 
this al fresco café and ordered lemonade and 
biscuits for all, they crowded up in high and 
tempestuous glee. 2 
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Cheering was not in their line, but they mani- 
fested their satisfaction by drinking and eating, 
amidst enthusiastic murmurs of “les braves 
Anglais.” 

ne stood aloof. 

This was Pierre Flocon, one of the under- 
masters, whose duty it was to accompany them 
to the park. 

Il-paid, snubbed, and treated very little better 
than an upper servant by the Brothers Boulot, 
a naturally bad nature had been cruelly 
soured. 

But he was severe with the boys, noted 
the slightest fault, was fearlessly carefal with 
their wearing apparel, saw to their rising and 
going to bed, and thus made himeelf useful. 

Suddenly he advanced to where they were 
enjoying themselves, and, in a shrill, angry voice, 
asked when all their guzzling and swilling was 
going to end. 

Several smal] boys nearly choked themselves 
in an insane endcavour to swallow the remainder 
of their lemonade at a gulp. All had their 
biscuits in their ets, 

The four English boys took no notice what- 
ever. 

“TI am speaking to you fellows,” he said, 
angrily. 


“Are you!” replied Sol, sarcastically, “I 
thought you were speaking to the pigs.” 
The tutor turned pale, drew and raised 


his cane of office. 

“At your peril,” said Sol, amidst universal 
silence. ‘I never allow myself to be struck, I 
am a gentleman.” 

The sallow face of the tutor turned crimson. 
He turned away, called the smallest boy to him 
—a signal for the others to follow—and marched 
off, without once turning his head to the right 
or left. 

Had he done so, he might have been rather 
surprised. 

The four English boys paid the amount due, 
indulged in the awful extravagance of acerise a 
Teau de vie, and walked slowly another way in 
the direction of the town. 

When the usual time for recreation was over, 
they returned to the school and reported them- 
selves. 

As they were home before the others, nothing 
was said at the time. 

They had made a bitter enemy, however, of 
Pierre Flocon, who had the power to do them 
many an ill service. 

This was soon made manifest, 

Polk was scarcely educated at all, and was 
therefore necessarily placed amongst the little 
boys, who were just commencing their studies, 

In this way he fell under the care of Pierre 
Flocon. 

This was a fine opportunity to 
boy, who though nearly as big as hi 
helpless and ignorant as a child. 

He spoke French well, but knew no rules of 
grammar, and could scarcely read. 

Flocon had the task of teaching him. 

Corporal punishment, as we know it, is un- 
known in France, but blows with rulers and taps 
with canes on the impulse of the moment are 
not unfrequent. 

The brothers had gane out for the day, and, 
after confiding the various classes to theirmasters, 
had promised some extra indulgence if good be- 
haviour was reported. 

As these words were uttered Frank noticed a 
sarcastic scowl on the face of Picrre Flocon. 

He determined to be on his guard. 


nise over & 
was as 


“Give me the book,” continued the tyrant; 
and, snatching it from him, began. 

He did not go slowly, he did not encourage 
or soothe, he did not strive to explain, but hur- 
ried hastily on ; dodged him ; gave him no time 
for reflection, thus succeeding in driving away 
what little wits remained to him, 

“Imbecile!” he cried, raising his cane and 
striking the boy a severe and brutal cut across 
the shoulders, the blow falling on the neck. 

The boy gave a suppressed yell of pain, which 
was answered by acry that awoke the echoes of 
the school. 

“ Lache—eoward |” roared Frank, in a sten- 
torian voice ; and, with these words, he leaped 
over one desk, and striding from one to the 
other, before anyone was aware of his intention, 
reached the side of the usher. 

To snatch the cane from his hand, to clutch 
him by the collar, and to rain blows upon his 
arms, legs, and body was the work of a single 
instant. 

In five minutes, out of breath and exhausted, 
the cane broken to bits, he hurled the young 





man from him howling with pain. 

So amaged, terrified, and astounded were 
masters and pupils, that none strove to interfere 
until it was too late. 

Then two stout, podgy, little men came rush- 
ing up and coll: him each on one side. 

“ Malleareuz cried one. 

“ Miserable !” said the other. 

“Tam neither,” said Frank, as coolly as he 
could under the circumstances; “he fad no 
right to strike the boy. He did his best.” 

“Bat you had no right to strike the young 
teacher." 

“I will teach him what it is to strike a 
Frenchman,” said Pierre Flocon, rising, with a 
oa and gloomy soowl. “Put him in the black 

ole.” 

“ No,” said the others, “this young gentleman 
will go to his own room, and wait there until 
M. Boulot returns.” 

Frank Mercdith bowed, and feeling he had got 
the best of it, walked off in quite a dignified 
manner. 

Once in his own room, he sat down and wrote 
a long letter to his guardian, whose somewhat 
long silence rather alarmed him. 

This he caused one of the servants to post, 
when, without a word, he was called to the mid- 
day meal. 

In the evening the brothers returned, and the 
affair was heard in private. 

They were dreadfully puzzled. 

The rules of the school and their interest were 


opposed. 5 : 5 

If they punished Frank by expulsion, his 
three comrades would go with him. 

They at length decided that the usher had no 
Tight to strike the boy, and strictly forbade a 
repetition of the offence. 

‘rank was wrong. however, to retaliate, and 
must lose his next half holiday. 

The French master went out with deadly hate 
in his heart. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE NEW SCHOOL—A HOLIDAY ADVENTURE. 
Carine little for the envy and malice of the 
teacher, the four boys were delighted with their 
new school. 

At the large Paris college they were lost in 
the crowd. 

_ Here they knew every boy, and were generally 


An hour passed without anything remarkable | liked 


happening in the school. 
hen Pierre Flocon suddenly called up Polk 
Milford, 

More as a baton of authority than anything 
elec, he carried a stont cane in his hand. 

The boy, shy, awkward, trembling, came up, 
with his book in his hand, his eyes cast upon the 
ground. 

The timid glance he shot at the master would 
have disarmed a recruiting sergeant. 

“Have you lcarned your lesson ?” thundered 
Pierre, eo as to'be heard all over the school. 

“T have tried.” 

“Do you know it?” 

“Tam afraid not,” said Polk Milford, ina 
low tone, 


The exception to this fact was the usher and 
his friend. 

The affair of the school-room having ended in 
such an ignominious defeat, Pierre Flocon’s sole 
thought was how to compass revenge for the 
public insult he had received. 

The English boys were very careful not in any 
way to show signs of rejoicing over the matter, 
and always answered him respectfully and pro- 
perly. ‘ 

He was cold and harsh in manner, rarely, if 
ever, addressing his conversation to them. 

As they were diligent in their studies, he had 
very little chance to reprimand or find fault, and 
when Colonel Paulet came over himself, and 
strongly approved of what had been done, for 


himself and Deputy Fledgit, the head-maste 
was so delighted, so honoured, so flattercd, tha 
it was quite clear these rich-paying Englis 
boys must not be lightly touched. 

The colonel came in secret, departing th 
same way—with a promise to explain matter 
to the princess. 

The boys were now happy, knowing well tha 
however rashly they had acted, their conduc 
met with the approval of their guardians. 

The French master was partially let into thi 
secret of their changing school, and was askex 
to be very careful of them. 

But one thing in particular. 

Whenever the other boys went to Paris, whic: 
they did on stated occasions to pass examina. 
tions at the particular college to which they 
were attached, the four English boys were to re- 
main behind and have a holiday. 

For the boys this was « rich treat. 

It soon came about. 

One morning three large omnibuses drew up 
at the door of the school, in which entcrec 
masters and pupils. 

Frank, Sol, Sam, and Polk, remained behind, 
after receiving strict instructions not to go too 
far from the echool, and to be home early. 

They promised, with a firm determination to 
keep their promise, and then sallied forth for s 
day’s adventure. 

The first thing they saw was the river. 

Now, it is against the law in France to let 
out rowing-boats to youths at all, while even 
grown persons are not allowed to have sailing- 
boats, except in charge of a waterman. 

The Yankee, Sol, was well aware of this regu- 
lation, and imparted the circumstance to the 
others, 

“ What's to be done?” asked Frank. 

“Wall, my hunky boy,” replied Sol, shatting 
one eye and speaking with his most excruciating 
drawl, “ we must skedaddle with one. Thar's the 
boat, and thar's the tackle.” 

And he pointed to where four oars stood on 
end against the river wall. 

Not an attendant was in sight. 

Each boy took an oar, the boat was captured, 
and in another moment was skimming over the 
water under the powerful arms of Solon Higgles 
and Frank Meradith. 

A loud shout in a few minutes prociaime? 
them scer, but though two or three Frenchmen 
danced about in a great rage, gesticulating and 
screaming, they took no notice, but went on 
their way. 

Luckily for the success of their audacious 
enterprize, there was no onc at hand able to 
pursue them, and they continued on their way 
rejoicing. 

Now it is not to be supposed that any of the 
party intended ranning away with the or 
using it without paying for it. 

They simply meant to amuse themaclves, and 
when they were tired to return the boat, and 
negotiating a truce, to pay bers 

But man proposes and heaven disposes. 

This is aleo true of boys, who often make cal- 
culations which are not realised. i 

The river Seine abounds, as is well known, in 
islands, weirs, dangerous and almost impassable 
channels. 

In winter, at high water, most of these ar 
navigable, but in summer, at lew water, ar 
dangerous in the extreme; places that at oue 
time show no signs of any current, are turbid 
waterfalls and whirlpools. i 

The only way to travel any distance is to have 
a pilot or a map. 

his even Sol did not know, and #0 on they 
went, merely enjoying their rapid progress with 
the stream. \ 

Presently, after skirting several islands, they 
came to a spot near Bezon, where on one side 
was a large lock for steamers, one of which was 
passing through, while on the right side of the 
ventral island was a wide, open, and, as it ap- 
peared, cleat channel. 

This, without hesitation, they prepared to 
follow. : 

The American and Frank still rowed, neither 
of the others understanding anything about + 
boat. 

Swifter and swifter they advanced, 





Suddenly Tom gave a cry. 
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“What is that line across, with a bundle of 
straw in the middle ?” he said. 

ol turned. 

“Snakes !" he cried, “wo're catewampously 
thawed up.” 

“What does it mean?” asked Frank. 

“Keslosh! Danger, sirree. If we can’t work 
back, over we go. I see the weir; it’s not Nia- 
gara, but it’s an eye-opener. as 

Neither ke again. 

Both worked at the oars, 

But they soon found, without any one to steer, 
they could not work round, while the land 
showed how rapidly they were moving past. 

“Frank,” said Sol, very gravely, “we must 
ehoot the cuss. If we go sideways on it’s all 
a—p—a cooner with us. Pull!” 

Frank looked round, saw that they were being 
sacked , and at once saw the necessity of 
"Ta reture to land possible 

'o return to id were equally impossi 

All that they could do was to go down the 
fall and trast to the strength of their arms to 
drag themselves from the whirlpool below. 

“Lie down, you niggers!" oried Sol, “you're 
good for ballast.’* 

They obeyed, and at the same moment the 
boat atruck some obstruction, lifted, and went 
over headlong. 

All was confusion, splashing of water, and 
then the boat whirled round, the oars were 
ane out of their hands, and then the boat 
qy . 

Frank caught hold of the boat, and, with 


great difficulty, clambered on its inverted 
bottom. 

He looked around. 

Sol, his long hair dank and wet, was holding 


on, with only his head out of water; Polk was 

trying to hoist himself up over the stern shects ; 

Tom was being whirled round at some distance, 

supported by two oars which he had clasped in 
ony. 

And still the boat turned in the whirlpool 
approaching some piles at no great distance, 
against which it promised to dash itself and go 
‘0 pieces, 

Without, however, thinking of anything but 
his comrades, Frank put his hand out, sitting as 

ly astride on the boat as if he had been on 
horseback. 

Then he pulled Sol up, who was, next minute, 
by his side. - 

Polk had contrived to do the same unaided. 

Tom, however, uttering a melancholy wail, 
cried out that he could hold out no longer. 

hesitated onc moment, and then leaned 
oe with a sudden jerk and caught one of the 


Tt nearly jerked him off the boat; but, by 
tolding on to the keel, he conirived to keep his 


Ina moment more, faint and exhausted, Tom 
Sees up. 

they were no better off than before, as 

the boat still kept whirling round. ed 
Sol, however, had stuck to the oar, and as they 
were now close upon the piles below the falls, 
thrust one end of it between two of 
pen, and checked the top-like spinning of the 


“Je-ru-sa-lem !" said Sol, whose head was 
ming a little giddy; “it’s small potatoes 
and few of a hill, Evcry man to his stump.” 

Ashe spoke, the boat touched against the 
Piles, which were about two fect out of water, 
and about eight inches square at the top. 

Sol sat the example, and catching hold of a 
Pile, was soon seated on the top, like a monkey, 
his knees clasped by his two arms. 

The others soon followed his example, and 
bea saw the boat float away, lightened of its 
But in what were they better off? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A WATER ADVENTURE, AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES, 

TaEY were co exhausted for some minutes as to 
be unable to speak. 

ey were compelled to take breath, simply 
pune at one another with almost a comical 

ce, 


“ Here's @ pretty state of things!" suddenly 
exclaimed Frank. 

“ Considerable !" cried Sol. “Gen’ral Jack- 
son and the army of the United States! but 
this child isriled, A pretty boat gone to ctarnal 
smash. Here's my biled rags a’ soaked into 
punkin squash |” 

“The boat can be paid for,” said Frank. 
“What I want to know is how to get to shore.” 

“ That, Britisher, is muthin’. You just foller 
this coon,” replied Sol, who had been squeezing 
the water out of the “biled rags,” as he called 
his clothes. 

He then called their attention to the fact that 
the fall was confined to a width of about twelve 
or fourteen feet, the river in other places being 
perfectly quiescent, 

Now where there was no seething, boiling 
water it would be easy to crawl from pile to pile, 
while in all probability they would find the 
water shallow as they approached the bank. 

With this explanation he absolutely contrived 
to stand up on the top of the pile, and, despite 
the giddiness naturally produced by the whirl- 
ing, swirling waters, gained the weir. 

But here the piles were thin and worn, and he 
‘was compelled to simply hang on to them, 

Then he sounded his depth, and found that he 
could tuuch ground. 

Frank followed, and soon was by his side. 

They then looked back. 

Neither Sam nor Polk had asyet stirred a step. 

“Come along,” cried Frank. 

“ Larrup up your beast,” said Sol. 

“T can't,” replied Sam. 

Polk simply looked at the waste of waters with 
@ wild and stupefied air. 

“ As sure as hogs is bacon, they'll be drowned,” 
exclaimed Sol. ‘“ Whoop, you'll see snakes, boys, 
if you don't come. Don't lose your balance 
and go ker smash |” 

“T never could do it,” insisted Sam. 

“You just shut up, and do it,” reiterated Sol. 

They shook their heads, 

Frank had been looking around. 

“ Bol 1” 

“ Well.” 

“Yonder is a punt. If we could get ashore 
we might poke it along under the weir; there’s 
no tide except where the fall is.” 


“ As sure as ducks can swim, you're right,” | Sol. 


cried Sol. “We must leave the fellows, treed 
like coons, and git the boat.” 

Shouting to them to wait, and not be afraid, 
Sol led the way, and, with many a slip and fall, 
drenched to the skin, the boys reached the 
shore, 

“TI feel as if my ha’r had been lifted,” cried 
8ol, rabbing his damp hair. “But, I say, you're 
real grit you are; now for the punt.” 

It was an old thing, used, probably, by some 
fishermen, and in any bobble would have been 
of little use; but, except where the whole river 
came pouring down in a kind of cataract, the 
water only leaked through the piles, 

Securing a stout pole, they soon ran the 


awkward craft out into the water, and made for | da; 


the piles, upon which the other two boys sat 
shivering and trembling. 

It was not an easy task. 

Even under the weir on that side there was a 
tendency to go down, and the boys had to pole 
manfally. 

At length they were close to the piles which 
lined the sides of the whirlpool, and threw the 
painter of the boat to Sam, who caught it 
eagerly. : 

in another moment the trembling, fainting 
boys were in the bottom of the boat, which, 
allowed its own fling for a moment, went spin- 
ning down the river. 

Here was a new danger. 

They thrust the pole into the water—no 
bottom ! 

Having ran away with an expensive out-rigger, 
they had now, apparently, defrauded a man of 
his miserable punt. 

Where would it all end? 

Presently, however, the punt slackened its 
pace, and the pole touched ground. 

Extremely elated and delighted, they dashed 
for the shore to see themseves greeted by some 
two or three rough-looking Frenchmen armed 
with long whips and pitchforks, 





“Go it with the stirrap-iron |" gaid Sol, leap- 
ing into shoal water and dashing for the shore. 

And, with a loud whoop, he dashed into some 
bushes, followed by his friends. 

This soon brought them in a few minutes to the 
end of the island, with the broad bosom of the 
Sciue before them. 

Clo: : behind, swearing and yelling in the rich 
patois of the peasants, came the islanders. 

All looked anxiously around. 

To fight would simply be absurd. 

They would be conquered, overcome, and taken 
before some magistrate, who would, at all events, 
lock them up for the night. 

At this moment, Sol caught sight of the punt 
floating sideways close in shore. 

“True as death,” he cried; “we must do it. 
Kim on, you silly coots!” 

And again the source of discord was secured 
and pushed off just as the furious peasants came 
up. 

Y Their cries were fast and voluble, but no 
notice was taken. 

A village lay parallel with the island, and to 
this the frantic Bauls were making signals. 

“Whoop !"” cried Sol. 
misters, if we don’t mind.” 

And, clutching the boat-hook, while Frank did 
the same with the pole, they urged the boat 
down with the current towards the shore. 

A small spit of land with a boat-housg was 
Tight before them, and this they reached in a 
few minutes. 

To cast down boat-hook and pole, to leave the 
boat, and rush up the side of a steep hill, was 
the work of a moment, 


“We'll see snakes, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE. 


To run any distance was out of the question ; 
and when they could no longer see or hear their 
enemies, they sat down. 

For a few minutes nothing was thought of 
but regaining breath. 

Then every boy suddenly discovered that he 
was both hungry and thirsty. 

“ Hillo !” said Sam Fledgit, “these things are 


“Calkerlate you're right, mister,” replied 


They had seated themselves in a field covered 
by rows of grape-vines growing a foot apart, sup- 
ported by poles like pea-sticks. 

Each -vine was about three feet high and 
covered €y bunches of a tempting-looking grape 
from which the common sour wine of 
was made, 

Each produced a biscuit from some mysterious 
pocket, and, picking the pleasant-looking fruit, 
began making a hasty alfresco meal. 

It was not very agreeable, as the grapes were 
sour, but it refreshed them very much, and gave 
them courage to proceed farther in search of a 
cabaret or tavern, where they could find some- 
thing more solid and talk over the events of the 


‘rance 


‘y 
This decided on, they rose, and looked around. 

Horror and amazement ! 

Two gardes champetres, local village police, 
with cocked hat and gaiters, armed with queer- 
looking Roman swords and guns, blocked the 
way. 

“You are our prisoners, little polissons,” said 
the men. “ We'll teach you to steal grapes.” 

Well, fighting was no use here. 

It was only prudent to surrender, and Frank 
and Sol signified their sovereign pleasure to that 
effect. 

zhe ganas champetres advanced, one in front, 
one behind, the prisoners between. 

In this way they reached a country village 
not two hundred yards off, and were marched to 
& queer-looking house, half farm, half inn, with 
the word mairie written under a kind of barber's 
pole, with a tricolour flag on its summit. 

In the court-yard was a man in a cotton 
nightcap, blue blouse, and wooden shoes, carting 
manure with a pitchfork. 

The officials touched their hats, and made a 
rambling statement. 

The man with the pitchfork frowned darkly, 
put down his pitchfork, and went in. 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 198). 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 
ee 


No, XXXII.—COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD 
CLYDE. 


N the 20th of October, 1792, there was 
born—some say in the city of Glasgow, 
others, with greater probability, in one 
of the Scottish western isles—a child in 
whose veins the gentle blood of the lady 

mingled with that of the respectable mechanic, 

or small tradesman, 

No ray of hope or fortune illuminated his 
humble cradle ; but by his own right hand, and 
by the exhibition of qualities which have raised 
hundreds of obscure lads to eminence ere now, 
that child came to fill place among the fore- 
most soldiers and highest dignitaries of our 
time. 

When he joined the army he took his mother’s 
maiden name. His real name was McLiver, 
and his father, a native of Mull, was a cabinet- 
maker in Glasgow. A brother of his mother, 
who was the daughter of a small proprietor in 
the island of Islay, was an officer in the army. 
By his bravery he had attracted the favourable 
notice of the Duke of York, the commander-in- 
chief, in the campaign of 1793—4, 

By his uncle’s advice and assistance, young 
Colin (who lost his mother in early life) received 
a good education, first in the High School of 
Glasgow, and afterwards in a military academy 
in Gosport ; and, being thus fitted for a com- 
mission, he was gazetted as ensign in the 9th, or 
East Norfolk, Regiment of Foot, on the 26th of 
May, 1808, under his maternal name of Camp- 
bell, which he ever afterwards bore. 

Colin was at once taken from the Horse 
Guards to a military outfitter'’s, a pigtail was 
attached to the back of his head, a tight-fitting, 
epauletted, short-waisted, red coat, covered with 
lace, a pair of leather knee-breeches, and betas- 
seled Hessian boots were duly provided for him, 
and he was sent off the same evening to Canter- 
bury to join his regiment. 

His corps commenced its military career with 
the arrival of its youngest officer, for its colours, 
then virgin of emblazonment, were first decorated 





with the names of the battles in which he first | { 


saw fire, 

He had no time to enjoy the amusements of 
barrack life at home, for the regiment marched 
the next day to embark for the Peninsula, 

Lord Clyde was wont, when a war-seasoned 
veteran, to recall the miseries of the march to 
Margate in his leather tights and Hessians, and 
to declare that he endured more pain in the un- 
accustomed and unsuitable attire on that occa- 
sion than he ever knew in his long after-life of 
march-making. 

The young soldier’s apprenticeship to his trade 
was ready, rough and rude, for in three weeks 
from the time when he had quitted the school- 
boy’s desk at Gosport he saw the French infan- 
try crossing the hill-side of Vimiera, and took 
part in the opening actions of that series of 
campaigns which, after many checks, and more 
reverses, led to the liberation of thankless 
Spain from the yoke of Bonaparte. 

His first fight, in which he carried the colours 
when but a lad of sixtecn. was in sooth a bap- 
tism of blood, It was our first great Peninsula 
victory. 

The action began with the head of Laborde’s 
column, which, advancing with the utmost 
impetuosity against the British centre, first 
came in contact with young Colin’s regiment 
and the “fighting 50th,” with which it stood 
“ shoulder to shoulder,” 

The French drove in the light companies with 
great vigour, and they came on with loud cries 
and all the confidence of victory. 

But when they reached the summit they were 
sheltered by a well-directed fire from the artil- 
lery, disposed along the English linc on the 
edge of the steep. 

Their troops were arrested by the effect of the 
shrapnel shells, the first used against them, which, 
after striking down, by a point blank discharge, 
whole files of soldiers in front, exploded with all 
the devastation of bombs in the rear, 

While yet breathless with their ascent, they 
received a discharge within pistol shot from the 





| safely trusted. 


bayonet with such vigour that, ere the rush 
took place, they broke an J fled. 

It was the fortune of young Campbell to be 
under a most us and undaunted colonel, 
who performed on this day a most astounding 
and unprecedented military manceuvre. 

Colonel Waker, finding that his battalion, 
which had only 700 bayonets in the field, 
unable, by a direct resistance in front, to with- 
stand the assault of above 2,000 men in column, 
whom Laborde led on, most skilfully drew it 
up obliquely to their advance, with the left, 
against which they were directed, thrown back. 

The effect of this was to expose the flank as 
well as the front of the French column to the 
British fire, almost every shot of which told on 
their crowded ranks, while a small number only 
could retain their discharge, and the numerous 
ranks in the rear were perfectly useless, 

When the command to charge was given, the 
British regiment in line, with young Colin 
bending under the weight of the standard, came 
down in compact order on the French column, 
partly on its front and partly on its flank, and in 
the attempt to deploy and form line to withstand 
ine Hevelleg steel, they almost unavoidably broke 
and fled, 


PORTRAIT OF COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE, 


Of all the European troops—we may remark 
in passing—the British are the only ones to 
whom this hazardous, but, if successful, decisive 
mode of resisting the attack in column can be 


General Loison, who witnessed this able move- 
ment, desired, after the Convention of Cintra, 
when there was a short respite of peace between 
the contending hosts, to be introdnced to Colonel 
Walker, and, with true military frankness, con- 
gratulated him on the steadiness and talent with 
which he had, with a battalion line, withstood 
the formidable attack of the French column. 

From the shores of Portugal Campbell's regi- 
ment was ordered off to participate in the 
shame, suffering, and disasters of the Walcheran 
expedition of 1809. 

The fever struck into his body so keenly that 
when he went to China thirty years afterwards, 
“Walcheran,” as he said, “ was with me every 
season.” 

He returned to Spain in 1810, where, with 
better fortune and guidance, he shared in the 
battle of Barossa and the defence of Tarifa. 

He was then transferred to a corps of the 
Spanish army, with which he was actively em- 
ployed against the French in a long series of 
harassing skirmishes. 

From his experience of their qualities in the 
field, Lord Clyde gave a higher place than was 
commonly accorded at the time to our Spanish 
allies, and was particularly struck with their 
powers of marching, and their great sobriety and 





hard fighting which took place in that m 

year. , 
He had in his first year’s service reached 
grade of lieutenant, and now, at the age 
21, he had made a name for activity, 

and determination, which began to be heap 
throughout the army, =~ 7 

He unscathed 


excepted. 

In the breach of San Sebastian he 
fortunate, 

He led a forlorn hope, which rushed 
of the neglected stormers, and he recei 
wounds in that di encounter. 

On the 9th of November, 1813, he b 
captain by brevet, and in that position the 
of San Sebastian, who had now added to 
wounds the path of a bullet through the fl 
which he received at the passage of the B 
remained for twelve long years. 

It was not his habit to speak of small ser 
flesh wounds, skin scars and the like; but i 
believed that, by the time he left Frances 
proceeded to America, to serve i 

‘ederal Government in 1814, he bore on 
person the indelible marks of a sabre 
a thorough bayonet stab, and “an 
bullet,” put all modesty to shame, and 
upon being mentioned in the dispatches, 

Such was the youth of him who, more 
two score years after, placed the “ thin red 
of Highlanders on Balaclava’s heights, a1 
supreme command against the hideous fiend 
who were the authors of the atrocities of 
Indian Mutiny, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 163) 





NOTICE. | 

We are compelled, with deep sorrow, fo am 
nounce that the genial author of “Giles Byer 
green ” has been removed from our midst by the 
hand of DEATH ! 

Our readers may be assured that any story 
appearing and announced as by the above author 
will be an old one, and has already been pub 
lished in some other Journal. < 

We give this notice that our readers may not 
be deceived by any announcement, - 





A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know 
a broom the young lady in the novel 
swept back the ringlets from her 

Tue London Globe is responsible 
which a German itleman, finding 
had eloped with a fast friend of his, the follow- 
ing note to the destroyer of his 
“Sir: L have for some time wished to get 
wife. Eight days since she was bitten by® 


dog, and 1 have been waiting with resignation 
the’ "usual results, “You will stand by her and belp 
her in her sad plight. Farewell ! 

after receiving the communication 

cloped again, but quite alone. Persons similarly 
afflicted, please copy. e 
SAMUEL TkELARD tells of the mirmde _ 


Denis walking from Paris, after his 
his head under his arm, but makes the 


still greater by bis mode of relating the omy ff 
says: “During his peregrination 
head under his arm, with much coolness and del 


beration, and often kissed it by the way.” Some 
thing like the Irishman who told his sree 
that he thought so much of her that coulia's 
sleep for dreaming of her; who, having 
ried at nineteen, said he would never marry, 
so young, if he lived to be the age of 

A GENTLEMAN, travelling, found 
a man he supposed to be eighty 
ing most bitterly. Desirous to 
such immoderate grief, he inquired 


entleman why it was that he was 
fnformen that his father bad Tas en 


him. “Your father!” exclaimed : 

traveller. “Is it possible that he is aire eet 

srgtng toa cual baton ue ei 
inting to asi i 7 

Pevveller was anxious to see the father me 

ingly turned into the house, where 

versed with him, expostul on the 








frugality. 





In 1813 he joined the Duke of Wellington's 


%th, and were immediately charged with the; army again, and plunged into the thickest of the 
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rascal had been throwing 
father, who was at work in the 





his conduct in whipping 80 a) 
The old man spolenisetl toring on 
gardeDs 
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Old Village Enn, 


- 





“Here we are again ! 


it sighs moans 
the 0) uk Tres’ nick 

w 
we have deserted till 
another spring time 
comes,” 


apothecary as 
tered the parlour of the 
“Hunter's Rest,” where 
all the other members 
of eabiot society were 
the arm a tall, reserved. 
looking young man, who 
app to be his most 
friend. 


“ How are you ? How 
are you 2” shouted half- 
a-dozen voices, 

One of them adding— 

“And who have you 
brought with you ?” 

“A friend “of mine, 
Dr. Golder, who wishes 
to become a member of 
this celebrated frater- 


nity.” 

"The doctor knows 
the conditions, I_pre- 
sume ?” said Mr. Males 











: The curtains closed, the fire ? 
baming brightly, and the chairs drawn round the | thrown in the way of 
oid Chimney Corner, while we listen to the wind as'' th 
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confidentially ; 
but an’ out an’ outer for all t 






















hin, transparent ha 
requesting me to be seate: 

chair—he liked to stand—O, yes 
‘elief to him sometime 
iendly cony 












d, during which I 
whether the man’s 
, “I suppose, sir, you'd 
of my friends know it 
haps you have never been 
y one who could give you 


like 


al 





o hear my story 
, sir; but fp 








full facts in the case 








s Bilkins whispered| “She never liked my wa 
rational, mostly ;| the first day of our marr 


s together, and smil- | 
ot to mind there | 


y have been an “out an’ outer ;” but he 
oked at it as he stood there, gently rub- 





ad 
» that 
pge, my 





five, after a few 


{ whil 


if so, I should like to set ' the 


301 


ing in my sleep; from 

it seemed to annoy 
her, though how a reasonable person could object 
to so harmless a peculiarity is something I could 
never quite understand, 

(ou’ve seen her portrait, of course, the one that 
hangs in the sitting-room opposite the great win- 
dow; well, that gives you a fair idea of what she 
was, although, between ourselves, I never considered 
it a perfect likeness. 

“There was a tender light in her soft, hazel eyes, 
that the picture hasn’t got: and then, I leave it to 









y | you, sir, if it is not bad taste to paint a face like hers 


2 lips always tight closed. 

tly smiling, was Lucy, whether 
the morning, or welcoming me 
ty at night—or fondling our little 






home fro: 
baby Anr 





‘e was still that sweet smile onher face, and 
I hold that the artist should have arranged it 
so that the picture might have smiled once in a 









teeth were beautifully white and regular, so 
was no excuse, 

“But, Lord bless you, 
inters are self-willed fel- 
wa at beat. 


my sleep-walking. 

“Thad the habit from a 
child, and I’ve often heard 
my mother ers of ane sae 
ing pranks an 
the extraordinar: Y eae I 
had perpetrated while in a 
somnambulistic state, 

“There was my frolic 
among the grapes, when I 
pulled down clusters enough 
to make a barrel of wine, 
and they thought next 
morning it was thieves who 


had ton it. 

en my gallop on 
brother ‘Tom's Flack’ mare 
one dark, winter's night, 
only discovered by the fact 
that my nightclothes were 
all splashed with mud, and 
that the mare was found 
next morning tied with a 
bell-rope to the sweet- 
briar trellis in front of the 
house, and all the roses 
eaten off | ha, ha, ha! 

“What droll things we 
do in our youth! 

“Tt was I who dreaded 
being broken into and rob- 
bed, not Lucy. 

“T must do her the jus- 





by way of proving eoslt qualified.” 

“Bravo |” exclaimed everybody. 

A chair was set for the doctor, who seated him- 
self, and commenced the following story. 

THE MAD HUSBAND. 

lam, or rather I aspire to be, a physician, and in 
one of =y leisure rambles I had strolled into tie In- 
sane ‘am, rom curiosity, ly from a 
deste aban: and study some of the: wonderful 
mental phenomena #0 common, alas! in such places. 

“Number Five, sir!” said the keeper, opening 
the door of the cell. ; 

Number Five rose slowly from a half-sitting, 
half-crouching posture, at further end of the 
cell, and stared at me from a pair of dark, sorrowful 
eyes, 

“There he is, sir,” continued the keeper, “and a 
Teg'lar out an’ out case he is, sir. Number Five, 
stand up and answer the gent’s ink-werrys.” 

J was going the rounds of the institute, under the 
pilotage of the amiable keeper. 

“Come, Number Five,” said 

, ‘don't go for to be in the 
brush ont the cobwebs from 
Sociable. Hang it, Number 
own tent, anyway.” 

With which lucid admonition, given in a 
but not unkindly voice, the speaker handed me a 
chair and poked the occupant of the cell in the ribs 
ina playful and agreeable manner. 

_ Number Five smiled feebly, and straightening his 
limp neckcloth, remarked that “Bilkins” would 
have his joke—he was eo droll. 

lo was a m soft-voiced creature, this unfor- 
tmate Number Five—a little, round-shouldered, 
alightly-built man of not over forty or thereabouts, 
but with long, eilky hair and aa white as the 
ven snow, 





my friend, the 
to-day ; but 
rer intellecks an’ act 
ive, be a Arab in yer 





‘OUT, FOR YOUR LIFB!’” 


you right in regard to it, for it grieves me more 
than you can imagine, to have erroneous versions 
of my story agitating the public mind; in fact I 
may say— 


ere he was evidently beginning to wander away 
from his subject, and there is no saying into what 
depths he might not have strayed, had not the 
gruff voice of the keeper interrupted him with— 

“Come, now, Number Five, no shying off, you 
know; keep on the track, or I shall have to take 
the gent away.” y 

This prospect seemed to alarm him, and, with 
many and profuse apologies for his rambling, he re- 
turned to his story, which I give, as nearly, as pos- 
sible, in his own words, 

“True, sir, I ra’aly think, mind ye,” whispered 
the kee, in my ear, “for all his bothersome shy- 
ings off, I’ve reason to know that he 
actooal facts of his story quite remarkable, 

“Go on, Number Five,” he added, aloud, “ and 
make a bee-line of it if you ken.” 

At which handsome carte blanche, Number Five 
brightened up, and resumed— 

“You naturally wonder, I suppose, sir, how I 
came to choose this retired and secluded spot for a 
residence ; for, desirable as the situation un- 
doubtedly is, there are certain restrictions here 





ives the 


graff | which might cause some folks to chafe and fret— 


the locked and bolted doors, for instance, or the 
simple and almost frugal quality of the fare; but, 
then, you see, I have a key to my door, which 
hangs just outside in the passage (you may have 
noticed it as you came in), but I never use it, bless 


youl a . 
“And, as to the other point of objection, it is 

scarcely a deprivation to me at all, for ever since I 

can remember I have favoured a vegetarian diet. 


“As I probably know, Lucy (though I, her | o1 
husband, 


say it) was an odd girl, 


tice to say that she laughed 
at the idea from the first, 
poor darling! The house 
was isolated—stands quite alone, you know—and 
there had been several heavy robberies in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that made me naturally look for 
our turn to come next. 

“There was a gang of thieves—so report said 
—and Squire Helloway's house had been regu- 
larly rifled, all the plate, jewels, and ready money 
being taken off clean as a whistle, and the squire, 
his son, and every soul in the house left all night 
Bagi and bound, as they were found by the 
neighbours next morning, dead with mortifica- 
tion and fright. 

“ This was only one of several cases, and it was 
no wonder I began to feel nervous; but, as I said, 
Lucy laughed at my fears, and said we had not 
enough to tempt the robbers. 

“T bought the pistol in the city. 

“It wasa four-barrelled affair, with silver 
mountings—a neat, compact, little weapon, that 
would lie in your breast et without taking up 
More room than a -sized wallet or brandy- 


“T felt quite secure, as I walked from the station 
with it in my pocket the evening after I bought it 
—felt myself a match for half a score of robbers, 
and laughed quietly in my aleve when I thought of 
the reception they'd get if they showed their heads 
that night. . 

“Lacy had a dread of almost as t 
as her dread of my sich multian bromueletee She 
didn’t seem to relish the idea of our sleeping with a 
loaded pistol under he pillow, and said in her inno- 
cent, half-childish ra 

“Suppose it should go off, dear, and hurt the 
baby or me.’ 

“You see, sir, she was like all women, more apt 
to wony, over an impossible calamity than a real 


ne 
“So after tea I sat down, pistol in hand, and 
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plained the whole thing to her; took the little | the room was wrapped in utter darkness; but with EIGHTH ME! 
weapon apart, and showed her how really harmless | that unerring instinct which warns us of a hidden THE a DAL. 


it was; exhibited the different chambers, and let 
her fit in the cartridges herself; in short, made her 
understand how impossible it was for the thi 

go off, as she called it, unless some one cocked, 
aimed, and fired it, until at last she was reassured, 
praised the ingenuity. of the workmanship, and said 
she had been a silly little . 

“T don’t think we ever Tend quite such a happy 
evening as that one was. 

“The air was soft and balmy, and I remember 
how the scent of the new-mown hay came in through 
the windows, and how Lucy said she longed to go 
out in the lawn, and tumble there with baby. 

“Bo, after dusk, and with the pale, clear moon 
overhead, we both went out, and romped and tossed 
the hay about like children, 

“Lacy made a wreath of moss roses for little 
Annie, and the child crowed and clapped her hands 
with delight, and ended by pulling my hair and 
whiskers until I fairly roared again; and, if you'll 
believe it, sir (bend down your ear so I can whisper, 
for Bilkins always laughs when I speak of it), if 

u'll believe me, sir, my beard, which, as you see, 

milky white to-day, was brown that evening, as 
deep and handsome a brown as you'd wish to see, 
bat never since—never since! And that’s what 
puzzles me; can wonder, sir? 

“Ttell you, sir, and I will maintain it through 
thick and thin, that I saw the man creeping around 
by the pailings as early in the evening as nine o’ 

—well, say ten minutes to nine; what’s a 
minute or two earlier or later ? 

“Yes, sir, I saw him there, and thinks I to my- 
self, ¢ Aha, my friend, you're after no good.’ To 
sure, Lucy said it was only poor drunken Joe, the 
miserable village toper, stumbling home late in the 
evening in his usual condition. But that was 
simply her notion, and then, did not the events prove 
who was right ? 

“ Well, the evening passed as I told you. Oh, my 
God ! when I look back upon that, our last happy 
evening together, and think that never again in 
this world shall I meet my Lucy or ont little 
darling—never again look upon their sweet, loving 
faces, or hear their gentle voices, tuned to the 
accents I loved 80 well to hear. 

“When I think of this, and then realize that years 
must come and go in one unvarying round to me 
alone—atone, unblessed by the presence of wife and 
child—caged here in solitary anguish, alone with 
memory. 

“When I recall the bright world without, where 
all but me find home and family—where the spring 
lives, ever young, ever beautiful ; where birds and 
flowers, blue skies and glassy waters, and broad 
fields of fresh and living green sing bot one song— 
breathe bat one language, that of love and_happi- 
ness—oh, then, it seems too hard to bear! If these 
dull walls could speak, they might tell of ——” 

“Well, well, Bilkins!—all right, good Bilkins! 
rambling again, was I?” I'll keep to my story, 
then, and you shall see how cheerful I can be. 

“We went to bed early that night; not later than 
ten o'clock, I should say—I remember everythin; 
distinctly, you see—and after I had bolted an 
locked the house, I went upstairs. 7 

“Lucey had undressod our pet, and was hearing 
her repeat her little evening prayer, and I thought, 
as I paused silently at the door, that I had never 
seen so sweet and pure a sight. 

“The little one’s snowy night-dress, the pearly 
neck and shoulders peeping out beneath the long, 
golden curls, and the bluc eyes raised upwards— 
excuse me, sir, it’s only a Tittle choking in my 
throat ; it’s nothing, sir, nothing—but it seems so 
crnel for any one to have harmed that angel child, 
and I can’t but remember how red the white robe 
looked next morning, crimsoned with dark and 
fatal stains ! 

ef fom I said, sir, the house was locked and well 


secured. 

“ We had fallen into the habit of carrying the 
silver upstairs with us when we retired, and this 
night it lay on Lucy’s bureau, I thought of the 
dark figure I had scen skulking through the lane an 
hour before, and resolved to watch quietly after 
Lucy had fallen asleep. 

“3he was wearied, poor child, and her -night 
Kiss was ecarcely given before she slumbered, her 
eoft cheek resting warmly on my shoulder, her 
dark hair mingling with the gold of little Annie's. 

“I kissed them both softly—lovingly, and 
thanked the bright moon for showing me such a 
picture, 

et Gazing on them, and blessing them, I fell asleep. 

‘How long I slept I cannot say, but late in the 
night I was awakened by a noise—a slight scraping 
found, that seemed to come from the further 
window, 

BE and listened, my heart beatin infully. 
T could see nothing, Yor the moon wae, dowas i 





danger, I felt, rather than saw or heard, a presence 
near me and those I loved. 

“Raising myself on my elbow, I peered into the 
darkness, and saw, or thought { saw, aman start 
from the bureau and move stealthily toward the bed. 

“Tnvoluntarily, noiselessly, my hand crept beneath 
the pillow. 

“Nearer and nearer came the robber, until I 
fancied I could feel bis burning breath within a foot 
of my face, 

“ My heart seemed to stand still. A cold, creep- 
ing chill ran through my veins. My fingers closed 
convulsively upon what was under ny pillow. I 
breathed a prayer for my wife and child, 

“The next moment came a flash; a report that 
seemed tostun me, A shriek rang in my ears that 
will haunt me to my dying day; and in the midst 
of a horror that seemed to suspend my very hfe 
iteelf Teank to the floor insensib le” 


“You have, of course, heard the garbled version 
of my story that others tell—may my curse rest 
upon them, the alanderers ! 

“Tf you listen to them they will tell you a false, 
@ monstrous tale ; they wil tell you that I—I who 
loved my darlings re anything in the world— 
that I, ha, ha, ha! in a fit of somnambulism, mur- 
dered the innocents I would have died to eave! 
that these hands that have toiled for their support 
—these hands that have wrought as human ds 
never wrought before for their sakee—that theseare 
stained in their precious life-blood. 

“Liars | traducers! devils! If I but had them 
here—if I could clutch them by their lying throate 
and tear their craven heart- plunging my 
hands wrist-deep in purple blood, and reddening the 
sea with it, thus—thus—thus——” 

“Out o’ this for your life!” suddenly whispered 
the keeper in my ear. 

And efore Thad time to recognize my danger, I 
was jerked backward bya strong arm, and the heavy 
door closed between me and the madman. 

Bilkins, the keeper, looked at me a moment with 
‘a face pale as ashes; then, drawing out a coarse, red 
handkerchief, he wiped the moisture from his brow. 

“A narrow shave, sir, an’ no mistake! It’sanew 
turn with him, sir; never knew him to be ugly 
before. He'll be moved to the dangerous ward to- 
morrow, and—look here!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
and pointed to the grating in the door. 

There, through the bars I saw a terrible faco—a 
face whose livid features, blazing eyes, and foaming, 
writhing features presented a spectacle I pray Imay 
never behold again | 

The meek, tle-looking face was transformed 
into that of a demon, while shri curses and im- 
precations too horrible for recollection broke on our 
ears, as he shook and rattled at the grating, stretch- 
ing his lean hands through the bars, and clutching 
at us in his frenzy, as he denounced us for the mur- 
derers of his wife and child, 

“Nice sight that, sir,” said the still startled 
Bilkins, as he mopped the cold perspiration from his 
forehead ; “ pleasant berth, a keeper's, I don’t thi 

With which forcible expreasion of his sentim 
Mr. Bilkins put up his dkerchief, jingled his 
keys, and was his own man again. 

T etood there gazing with a kind of horrid fascina- 
tion at the convulsed and livid face before me, think- 
ing of the sad fate that had brought him to this, 
and thanking Heaven for my deliverance. 

The paroxysm seemed to pass as suddenly as it 
had came. 

Tears and dejection took the place of rage and 
imprecation ; and, as I turned to leave the acene, I 
heard a sad, plaintive voice say— 

“ Good-bye, sir, good-bye ; and thank you for gu 
visit. You've done me a power of |, my kind 
friend. Come again ; come often, and don’t forget 
the room; second corridor; right hand side; cell 
Number Five !" 

. . . . e 

Unanimously elected was the vote recorded as 
soon as the doctor had finished, and the new mem- 
ber thanked the Club in a neat little speech. 

Mr. Molesworthy then rose and called upon the 
attention of the Club. 

“Tam happy to be able to announce, gentlemen. 
that durin the winter months many of our old 
friends will pay us a visit. I have heard, for in- 
stance, from Tom Potts, who sends word that he 
will be with us shortly. A young travelling-actor, 
too, has written to say that he hopes soon to have 
the honour of calling upon us; so that the Club 
seems to be in a very flourishing condition. And 
now, gentlemen, you will oblige me by partaking 
of a bow! of punch in honour of our re-union.” 

The steaming fluid was placed on the table, and 
we need hardly say that the first toast was 

SUCCESS TO THE OLD CHIMNEY CORNER. 
(To be continued.) 














| him. He came to wish her good-bye ; inthe 
_ our old house itwaa, and he broke down, port ¢ 8 


“Ratse my head a little, Bob Austin. Charley, 
old fellow, just shift your knee a little, it will 
easier for my back. That's better. Billy Jackson, 
what the devil are snivelling about ? Wait till 
I snivel, you soft-hearted beggar, and then follow 
suit as hard as you like.” 

If they waited for that they might have waited 
till death or old age put a stopper on their fomts 


of grief. 

Ghnsty pale, except where his features were 
amirched red, with his head bound in a blood; 
handkerchief, and a bundle of hastily gat 
rage scattered about the stump of his 
all that a murderous cannon ball had left of that 
member—brave Charley Bannerman was as nigh to 
death’s door aa ever yet was a man who had no, 
quite crossed the grim threshold ; but his old plack 
had not deserted him. His eyes, undimmed by 
tears, were bright and clear, and his voice, except, 
when for a moment he paused in his speech to 
grate his teeth in mute agony, was as steady and 
unbroken as that of a soldier hale and hearty, 

toot glad, comrades, that I was not popped off 
before I a chance of speaking with you. Iam 
glad for more reasons than one. It is pleassat to 
eay Good-bye to chums with whom one has stood 
shoulder to shoulder in peace times as well as war 
times; and besides that I have something on my 
mind that I should be glad to be rid of before I'n 
ticked off. I’m going to make con! my boys, 
Lift my head a little higher, Bob, so I may 
see you all Yes, I'm going to confess to s 
murder |” 

It was fortunate for the wounded man that Bob 
Austin had just taken a better hold of his bead 
and shoulders, or most assuredly he would have 
dro them, 

“A murder!” 4 

The word was simultaneously echoed by half-s- 
dozen voices, while more than one soldier preseot 
significantly touched his forehead with his fore- 


finger, and pityingly shrugged his 
oY might have expected nothing less,” continued 
the wounded man, whose keen eyes had not missed 


this latter movement. ‘But you are in error. It 
was not till afterwards that my wits went ga 
ing. Not till after the murder, Not till, in the 
king’s name, I had slain the best and truest friend 
man ever had.” 

And here, as his comrades wondringly regarded 
him, Bannerman's voice grew for the first time 
husky, while something very like a tear glistened 
in his eyes. 

It was only for a moment, however. 

Presently he abruptly aaked of the man who wal 
supporting his head— 

“Bob, how many medals have I?” fk 

“Seven,” replied Bob, who knew their sumber 
well ; “crosses and medals, seven in all.” 

“There should be eight,” a soldier hard by ven- 
tured to remark, in an undertone. 

It was a tabooed subject this eighth medal of 
Charley Bannerman’s, 

There was a mystery about it that only the soldier 
himself sould ‘unravel, and he of all men wasthe last 
tos of it. 

Ieee well known that this same medal, which, 
-the-bye, carried a pension with it, bad been 

red to him, and firmly, though respectfully, re 


fused. 
Bven at the risk of offending his general, he woald 
never explain why. 
7 ue id not desire it.” 
at was 
Softly, howevor, as the beara were uttered, the 
dying man’s quick ear caug! em. 3 
Tat another time they would have provoked in him 
a etorm of wrath, but now, to the surprise of all, 
Bannerman remarked quite calmly, 
“ Aye, there should be another. I was 8 fool to 
refuse it, e0 you all said.” 
‘«*Twas well earned !” murmured the men. 
But for Charley's bayonet, the 


we remember it, 
plied the mated, and 
a 


artillery fellow would have a) 
a pretty bavoo there would 
advancing columns.” : 
stot oor 
“Yes,” said he, “it was my 
his blood, it was this arm that thrust the aa 
ous blade through heart that was true ss oh 
Through a heart, my comrades—that heart “ 
more than a brother's love for me. Ah, it baipetor 
—it was devilish. Why, men, Frenchman oe 
he was, I knew him years before. He was fe 
neighbour in the dear old village at home. but 
courted my sister, and would have married her a 
for the war that called him away eo suddenly to! 
‘Twixt whiles we never met. Thisk 


of that, Tale and then tell me that I did not mart 


, for 


ve been among the 


thigh— | 
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he was very fond of her 
t bh an old garde 
ing, and down the road 
inn from whence the 
hands, com: 
wished him luc! 
and joked with 
his honourable scars. 
Good Lord! what devil was 
mind? 
. “Merk you, my lads, at that time I had no 
-~ught to go sojerin’, How that came abont, 
never mind. Frans went his way. He twirled his 
cap above his head just as the coach came to the 
bend in the lane, and looked back to see that I was 
waving mine, and the next I saw of him was on 
that cursed hill! Yon remember it, comrades— 
the hill on which stood the three big guns—the 
guns without gunners, for they were all lying stark 
and dead, as our fellows had shot them down. 
“ All except one. You saw him, How I came to 
be so many yards in advance of you, 
Bat you were not so far behind f 
have seen him wit! 
bis fair hair, and his 
firmly set. He was hu 
had dragged himself up fr: 
match in ia hand, He hanlec 
gun carriage, and then our 
ready bayonet, he 
within a foot of the 
muzzle of which ga; 
eyes met, and we 
comrades, he was a true soldier. Like a 
flash I saw his eyes light up with his ol 
me, but next moment he set hi 
‘For m 
















1 promotion and 
that, comrades. 
& put it into my 























Ab! 
lightning 
ld ove for 
is lips still closer. 
country,’ cried he, and dragged his 
wounded body a good six inches nigher the dead! 
cannon. What could I do? He was my friend, 
my old sompenion ; but I, too, was a soldier, and in 
honour was bound to my country and king, ‘Hold!’ 
I cried; ‘for the old time, for her sal e, yield!’ 
But he only replied—‘ For my country P and 
dragged himself still closer to the cursed gun! 
Comrades, what could Ido? I knew that he would 
do it. I knew that a score of gallant lives hung on 
that smouldering match, and th 1 
moment would be to sacrifice them. 

‘our sake I sprang forward, and thr 

murdered him, my best and tru 
king’s command.” 

ere poor Bannerman grew deadly faint, 
His shattered stump had been all the time bleed- 
ing, and his emotion almost overcame him. 
ey were for laying him down, and begged him 
be be quiet, and husband the little life that was left 
im. 

But, in an instant, he plucked up wonderfully, 

“Nay, let me finish,” said he. “You have heard 
the tragedy, comrades ; it is only fit that yon should 
hear the farce. You know what followed that 
taking of the hill? I before had been wounded— 
*twas nothing; a man who has ten fingers should 
be able to spare two without flinching, and they 
carried me to hospital. What the 
afterwards came the battle—th 
battle in which death made such 
and in which so much glory was won. 

“The battle in which Charley Bannerman shone 
more conspicuous than any,” remarked the soldier 
at his head. * Ah, Charley ! had there been a few 
more such actors in that ‘farce,’ as you call it, there 
would have been but few Frenchmen left to have 
carried home an account of it.” 

“But it was a farce, I tell you,” return 
dying soldier, with a feeble smile, “a j 
telle. Don’t tell me about fortune fay 
the brave! Why, I might have been tho great 
poltroon that ever turned tail to a bay 
been as well favoured and won as mo 
















ed the 














of bed—I knew nothing till then of what had 
happened, and then they told me that at least five 
of the enemy had fallen to my sabre. You know 
what these medals cost, my not @ crown each ; 
80 I took ‘em at that value, and wore them with the 
other two I since won, But, believe me, I never 
tacked those five to my jacket without a grin at the 
fortunes of war. And now that I have eased my 
mind ag s honest man should, you may lay my head 
down, Bob Austin, and give me a gri of the hand, 
comrades all, and a soldier's good-bye.” 





Grackers for the Yngenions, 
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No Puszle will be accepted unless 
worked owt, Mwmbered Charades 
FULL answers sent with them. 


the Solutions are; ly 
i partcaler must have 


iL 
Tam found in the earth as well as in Heaven, 
In hell I have also my part. 
To love and kind actions I never am given, 
Although I am found In the heart. 


I am sven with the scholar where’er he may roam, 
‘Though with sages I never resort. 
‘every one's house you will find me at home ; 
I'm in ships, but I'm never in port. 


I'm always with horses, though I never ride, 
And with fishes I always can be. 

I'm never fu water, and yet I can hide 
In aahell underneath the deep sea. 


I’m ever in health, though in hospitals, there 
Have been seen, many sigh their last breath. 
I'm in faith, hope, and truth, so let all prepare, 
For I’m found in the last, which is Death, 
James LAING. 


Pte 


A river in England ; an animal ; strange; a battle-fiold ; 
ou! falsehood ; 





GARIL TAMELL, 
mI. 
HIDDEN PLACES. 

Well on Doncaster town moor I saw him, 
It was spoken twice or more. 
The lying boy is the one I saw. 
The middle western nave is burnt down. 
The lamb our next door neighbour says is his, 


RoBIN Hoop AND A. SKINSLEY, 


Tv. 


My first is in awfal, but not in awe ; 

My second is in hammer, but not in saw; 

My third is tn satin, but not in sflk ; 

My fourth isin vinegar, but not in milk ; 

My fitth is in kettle, but not in pot ; 

My sixth is in cottage, but not in cot ; 

‘My seventh fs in finger, but not in thamb; 

My eighth is in trampet, but not in drum; 

My ninth ts in drama, but not in play ; 

My tenth is in haystack, but not in hay ; 

My eleventh is in body, but not in head ; 

My twelfth is in iron, but not in lead ; 

And my whole is a youth who you all know so well, 

In the “ King of the School ;'* #0 now his name tell. 

W. FP, TRINDER. 

v 

My first is in girl, but not fn lass ; 

My second is in fron, but not in brass; 

My third is in can, but not in pail; 

My fourth is in ship, but not in eall; 

My fifth is in bad, but not in 

My sixth is in bread, but not in food ; 








is all luck, I tell yas adi 
and all hap-hazard if y« 
ment, or a wooden leg a 
“Nay, do yourseli 
Bob Austin; “a pol 
bed, evading the n 
time to thrust his le; 
join the fight.” 
“My dear boy, that is 
farce,” returned the dy s 
was not Charley Bannerman 
a man beside himeclf. A 
remorse for his murdered 


lip into the lof 
lraw a nx ] 
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o did that. It w 
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3 was | 
rd the shouting 
nd it 

not 
ow you know all 


mad all the while. I must ha 
and the firing as I lay in the ten 
excited my hot brain still more, 
content me but to join you. 

about it, I would not take that medal, but I took 
the rest. They told me—for I repeat that I knew 
nothing about it till they carried me in, in my 
shirt and pants, and barefooted as when I crept out 











My seventh is in bird, but not in kite; 
‘My eighth is in dark, but not in light; 
My ninth is in week, but not in day ; 
My tenth is in sald, but not in say i 
My eleventh is in great, but not in small; 
‘My twelfth is in bladder, but not in gall ; 
My thirteenth is in sad, but not in gloom ; 
My fourteenth is in grave, but not in tomb 
My fifteenth is in servant, but notin 

And my whole fs a scoundrel whose villany places 
Tom Sinnet, in ‘‘ Pres Gang,” in awful disgraces, 


J. F. REED. 





VL 
My first is in beer, but not in ale; 
‘My second is in story, but not in tale ; 
My third is in room, but not in shed ; 
My fourth fs in brown, but not in red; 
My fifth is in niche, but not in hole; 
My sixth is in bell, but not in toll ; 
My seventh is in fate, but not in doom ; 
My eighth is in ladle, bat not in spoon: 
My ninth is in favour, but not in boon ; 
And my whole is an actor whose villany rages 
Ina tale in the YoUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN’S 


J. F. REED. 
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vit. 
NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

7, 5, 18—9, 2, 11, 4—2, 12-12, 1,6, 10, 8,1, 3—2, 1, 13, 
15, 13,1, 1,11. The same figures denote the same letters. 
1am the title of a well-known journal and its cost weekly. 
WILL-0'-THE- WISP. 


VIL. 
My first is in Heaven, my second is in Earth; 
My third is in death, my fourth is in birth ; 
‘My fifth is in holly, my sixth is in ferns ; 
‘My seventh is in scholar, my eighth in what he learns: 
My ninth is in dog, my tenth is In cat; 
‘My eleventh is in level, my twelfth is in flat ; 
My thirteenth is in sunshine, my fourteenth in ray ; 
My fifteenth is in July, as well as in May; 
My whole is a building—it stands in Trafalgar Square, 
And many are the visitors that in summer go there. 

WILL-O’-THE- WISP. 


Ix. 
Tam made up of 8 words—12 letters. 

My 7, 3, 5, 4, 6, 11, 1 {8 a very unpleasant reptile; my 9, 
11, 10, 1 is an unpleasant: insect ; Pye 10, 12 is a repulsive- 
looking woman; my 8, 4, 5, 10,1 is a common fish; and 
my whole is a tale in the Youna Mun oF BRITAIN, 


W. F. TRINDER. 
x. 

A boy’s name ; time past; a boy’s name; benevolence 5 
gmall; dreadful; without end; half; strong; @ girl's 
name ; a girl's name; aemall ple. The initisis read down- 
wards, and the finals upwards, will name two tales that 
have appeared in the Bors OF ENGLAND. 

umRY AKD EMILY GROVE. 


xL 
I consist of 17 letters, 





m 
, 14, 10, 12,16 is pure; my 4, 5, 11, 10 
e; my 17, 2, 8 is a number ; ‘my 6, 13, 12,16 
pal 9, 13, 16,10 ee yp my 7, 3, mE 13, 3 
is to te; my 18, 11, 5, 13, empty ; and my whole 
was a colebrated, Oriental scholar of the eighteenth 


MAGGIE TACKABERRY. 


xm. 
Tam a word of 13 letters. 

My 8, 4, 5 is attached to a balloon; my 6, 11, 9, 12 is a 
thing to carry letters; my 5, 4, 2.3, 11, 12 {ea name for a 
rogue; my 2, 1, 5,13 is a name for a wound; my 8, 9, 10, 
7, 6 sa name for a piece of water; my 2, 4,9, 12 {s what 
ships do; my 5, 1, 4, 6 is to wander about; my 4, 6, 7, 12, 
9, 11 is s girl’s name; and my whole is the name of the 
hero in a celebrated tale in the Boys OF ENGLAND. 

FREDERICK MULLINER, 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
xm. ’ 

1, A consonant, 2. A river in Russia, 8. A river'in 
Ireland. 4 A town in the West of England. 6. A county 
in Ireland. 6. A beautiful emall bird. 7. A firet-clacs 
Journal. 8. A county in Ireland. 9. Acityin Spain. 10, A 


town in Westmoreland. 11. A colour. 12, A number. 13. A 
consonant. The centres, down and across, show the name 


of a first-class Journal. 
FREDERICK JOHN BAILEY. 


\ 





ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 199. 

L “The Young Men of Great Britain ;” Trent, theatre, 
martyr, mayor, fountain, neighbour, Gregory, Birming- 
ham, rabbit, morning, Heer, tyme. 11 Unibeky Bob; 
Ulswater, Niagara, Liffy, s le, Kirl ly, Yar- 
mouth, Burns, Onse, Brighton, 'IIT, Tom Daring; Tann- 
hill, Owhyhee, Maldives, Dante, Archangel, Rusk, Iea- 
bella, Newfoundland, Ganges. IV. Friend or Foe; Fife, 
Rutland, Ithaca, Elba, Niphon, Daniel, Obe, Rhine, For- 
mosa, Onega, England, V. Brighton, Newcastle, Acton, 
Bedford, Crewe, Rugby VI. Madrid; Medway, Austria, 
Danube, Rhine, India, Dublin. VII. Nightingale; thigh, 
nine, ant, gin, ling, Tanghinia, sig. Altin, eagle. VIII: 
“Boys of the World.” IX. Jordan. X, Canterbury, 
Winchester, Coventry, Rirmingham, Lancaster, Carlisle. 
XI. Philammon ; Picus, Erermes, Jamon, Lyncus, Acnitee, 
Mercury, Marpessa, Orus, Nemesis, ristol. 

Ned ‘sonmers. XIV. Luke Craft; London, Uxbridge, 
Kingston, Exeter, Chelmsford, Rochester, Aylesbury, Fal- 











mouth, Tonbridge. XV, The King of the School ; or, Who 
will Win? lion, wine, finger, rose, Tees, horse, coffee. 

xvi. Xvi. 

R NEWT 

TON ECHO 
ROBIN WHEN 
HOLIDAY TONG 

ROBINHOOD 
BIOHARD 
SPORT 
Dog 
D 
XVIII. A Strange Career; or, the Forger’s Victim ; 
OrianA, Sinal, CoveR, AfricA, RooM. 

XIX. xx. 
PLANE JAMES 
LEMON AVERT 
AMBIT METRE 
NOISE EREOR 
ENTER STERN 

XXI._The King of the School, the Queen’s Command ; 
ThroB, HenrY, KverT, KisH, tsl8, NunQ, GU, Oct, Fei 
ToN, HiS, ElastiO, SagO, CraM’, HaM, OperA, : 
EorD. XXII. Stanley, the Rebel Royalist ; lion, boat, ~ 


tree, slate, nose, hay, yell. 
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The Boys of Englund Letter Sriter, | New and Important Work for all, 


—_—~— 


No, 7.—From John Andrews to his Mother. 
Newcastle, 1863. 


MY DEAREST MOTHER,—Oh! I am s0 
heartily glad that you so warmly and so un- 
selfishly approve of my cherished design of 
going to India, Although I hardly ever hinted 
it to you, you were quite right in telling me in 
our long converse the other night that it had 
been my dream, by day and night, for the last 
five years, 

That dream has grown with my years till it 
has become a purpose ; but a purpose which, 
under no conceivable circumstances, should I 
ever have carried out without your sanction as 
long as God permitted you to remain in the 
land of the living. 

I know, mother, that you will believe me—for 
you never had occasion to disbelieve me—when 
-I tell yon that I never should have left Felton at 

‘all had I been your only gon. 

I would gladly have settled down to the 
prospect of a farmer's life if I alone had been 
under any other roof to comfort and support you 
in your old age. 

But now that you have not only Jim, buta 
daughter of your own, in the person of his 
wife, and that you see your children’s children 
beginning to appear, I feel the less compunction 
about increasing by thousands that distance of 
but a few score miles that now sever us, 

But I am writing too much to my dear mother 
like a schoolmaster. Let me talk of a pleasanter 
topic. 

The evening before I left Felton I asked—and 
she said yes—Mary Sanger to be my wife. By 
this post I write to her father for his sanction. 
Ishould have spoken to you about it, but had 
nd opportunity before I left. 

You will know before me whether Mr. Sanger 
says yes. For, if so, Mary will, at my request, 
go over to Felton and receive your blessing. 

India, of course, is out of the question for at 
least three ycare, For that period, then, if you 
and she are spared, you will have one more 
daughter to console you for the absence of your 
son. 

Iknow, dear mother, how you like Mary. a 
aleo know that you knew all along that I was 
learning to love, and then loving her. 

Of course, you will love her more now, and, if 
that be possible, I shall love you more in that 
you love her, Good-night, dear mother, 

Your affectionate Son, 


JonN, 
Mrs. Andrews. 





“WHEN things get to the worst, they generally 
take a turn for the better.” This proverb applies 
more particularly to a lady’s silk dress—when she 
cannot get a new one, 

A Youne fellow, eating some Cheshire cheese full 
of skippers at @ tavern, one night, exclaimed : 
“ Now I have done as much as Samson, for I have 
slain my thousands and tens of thousands,” “ Yes,” 
reto! another, “and with the same weapon—the 
jawbone of an ass.’” 


A Youxe man who has tried until he knows, says 
that if yon go to call on a young lady, and ake 
crochets diligently all the evening, and only says 
“yes” and “no,” you can go away about nine or a 
quarter past without breaking any of the rules of 
ctiquette, 
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SF “AS HE APPEARED, THR GIRLS SCREAMED ; COOK CRAWLED UNDER THE TABLE.” 
ae BOBBY THE SHARP, AND BILLY or it, anything like equal to your own, 


THE FLAT. ay dear uncle,” said Emily, “money has 

—+— nothing at all to do with it, But you have sur- 

CHAPTER VIII.—(continued,) ee I have never yet thought about love 

The old gentleman said, very rapidly—| “Then your heart has not been touched by 

“Yes; but you are entirely your own mis-| any sort of—not the least little bit of love for 

tress, you know, my dear. Don’t think that I} Jocelyn?” 

for one moment would seek to influence you in| ‘Neither for him nor any one.” 

any way, and, though I intend to do something] “And he has never spoken to you of—nor 


Ocroper 3, 1870. for Jocelyn in the way of fortune, I could not! given you reason to suppose that——” 
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“ Never.” 

“No, of course he hasn’t ; he is an honourable 
young man; and if you could bring yourself, 
Emily, to——” 

“Well, such a thing might be; who knows?” 
laughed the young lady. “But there is plenty 
of time. And now that you tell me he loves me 

7 


“You will try to return the compliment, eh, 
my darling ” chuckled the delighted old gentle- 
man.” 

“It would be no use to try—there must be no 
effort,” gaily said Emily; “love must come 
spontancously, or it will not come at all—at 
least, that is a conviction I have always had.” 

Away she ran, and Mr, Muttonead hobbled 
about the room, chuckling to himself. 

“Jocelyn will be made happy. It will be a 
match—it will be a match—as sure as—as sure 
as my great toe is just now giving me some 
most awful twinges !” he concluded, writhing 
and grimacing. 





CHAPTER IX. 
BILLY CREATES A TREMENDOUS SENSATION. 


WE left Billy in the coal-cellar, but it must not 
be expected that we are to find him there now. 

He did though lie there for quite one hour ; 
his own account was that he had been “ reg’larly 
starved ;” but the real truth was that he had 
fallen asleep amongst the coals, a very large 
bas serving him as a pillow. 

When he “come to,” as Billy termed and 
believed his waking up from his nap, he was 
unable, for awhilc, to remember where he was, 
and what had happened to him. 

When he did come to realise his position, he 
became aware also that it was not altogether the 
most pleasant in the world, 

He was in pitch darkness, and had no idea 
which way he was to turn in order to get out of 
his dilemma—that is to say, out of the coal- 
cellar, 

He crawled about on the coals, they constantly 
slipping from beneath him, and bringing his 
nose down on one of the big lumps, 

Several times he had a great mind to call out 
“ Murder,” but then he thought that, perhaps, if 
he did, the awe-striking housekeeper would send 
him home to his mother before he had got the 
new suit with the rolly-polly buttons, 

After a long while, and rather bruised and 
battered, he recognised that he was at the foot 
of those steps which he had previously descended. 
wrong end upwards, 

When he had regained their summit, he felt 
his way very carefully along, and presently saw 
a streak of light. 

Billy knew then that he had reached the door 
through which he had becn sent by Silas Stubbe, 
and that it was the lights burning in the kitchen 
that were shining through the crevices of that 
now closed door. 

Billy listened and indistinctly heard the low 
murmurings of a voice, which he was certain 
belonged to Mrs. Grose, the cook. 

He opened the door, just a little way, very 
gently, and put in his head, his face being com- 

letely black all over, in consequence of having 

ep 80 often buried amongst the coals, 

He was neither seen nor heard by the three 
persons just then in the kitchen. 

Those three were the cook and the two maids, 
and they were all sitting as closely huddled to- 
gether as possible, 

Mrs. Grose was very fond of telling awful 
ghost stories just Previously to retiring for the 
night, and was never so happy as when she 
herself, as well as her hearers, got afraid to go 
to bed, and when they did get there, covered 
their heads with the bed-clothes and trembled 
all over for an hour or two, 

On this particular evening, Mrs. Grose was 
dealing with the diabolical, and in very high- 
flown language had been relating how a de- 
praved young nobleman had made a dreadful 
compact with the evil one, 

«Ycs, my dears, the young nobleman, sitting 
as we may be here, though, of course, not 
in the kitchen, raw all at once that the candles 
began to burn blue, and that the room began to 
be full of sulphur.” 

“ Mercy on us!” trembled the parlour maid, 








“Don’t, cook, it’s too awful,” shivered the 
housemaid, 

But the cook was in her glory, and led, 

“ Yes ; and then came a dreadful crashing and 
roaring, and there, before the young nobleman, 
stood the——!” 

Just as Mrs. Grose had got thus far with her 
horrible narrative, Billy, in order to make his 
presence there known, gave a little cough, which 
sounded to the three women like a most tre- 
mendous groan. 

They glanced fearfully round, and beheld 
Billy’s coal-black face thrust in at the door. 

Piercing were their shrieks, 

The two maids fell into one another's arms, 
each one hiding her face on the other’s shoulder, 
and the cook flopped down on her knees, and 
crawled under the great kitchen table. 

Billy, almost as frightened as they, quickly 
withdrew ,his head, reclosed the door, and 
tremblingty retreated a few steps back into the 


_| dark passage. 


The screams of the three women quickly 
brought the housekeeper, also in dreadful alarm, 
for she made sure either that the house was on 
fire, or that some terrible accident had happened 
to somebody. 

When the cook had so far recovered as to be 
able to tell Mrs. Kosey of that “awful wision 
in black,” she got a good scolding for having 
frightened herself and the two girls into such 
ridiculous fancies. 

But all three persisted that they had really 
seen a monstrous black figure, seven feet high, 
and Mrs, Grose had no doubt that she had 
offended “a certain dark gentleman,” by talk- 
ing about him in such a “famillar and on- 
becoming manner.” 

“You must not expect me to believe such 
rubbish,” said Mr. Kosey. ‘If you really have 
seen anybody. " 

“It wasn’t a body; it was an evil sperrit,” 
groaned Mrs. Grose, 

Mrs. Kosey boldly threw open the door that 
had been pointed out to her, saying— 

“Give me a light that I may search for my- 
self.” 

Not one of the three to whom she spoke at- 
tempted to obey her. 

But Billy, believing that he was about to be 
discovered, thought he might as well reveal 
himself, and so walked forward and placed him- 
self in the doorway. 

Again loud screams, again the two servant 
girls fell to hugging one another, and once more 
the cook crawled under the kitchen table, 

Mrs. Koscy, with all her courage, was for a 
moment frightened ; but Billy spoke, and then 
she recognised and proclaimed who was the 
supposed evil apparition. 

en the two maids again left off hugging one 
another, and the cook again came from beneath 
the table, 

Billy told his melancholy story. 

“That fellow Stubbs ought to be ashamed of 
himself, and I shall talk to him in a manner that 
he will not like,” said the angry housekeeper. 

“ Please don’t, mum,” pleaded Billy ; “I dare- 
say he didn’t mean it ; and that it was my fault 
going the wrong way.” 

“Yes, that was it, you may depend upon it,” 
said Betty, the housemaid, to whom Silas had 
been making love. 

“Oh, he meant it well enough,” cried Jane, 
the parlour-maid, who was indignant that Stubbs 
should have passed her by for such an ordinary 
girl as the housemaid. 

“ Yes, yes, boy, he knew what he wasa doing 
on,” said the cook; “but you are a hangel for 
trying to screen him ; and to think that Ishould 
have took you forthe d——, But, you see, you 
abowed your black face at such s hawful 
moment |” 

Mrs. Kosey, giving orders that Billy should 
be “made tidy again,” then retired, and in the 
morning kept her word and well rated Silas 
Stubbs without telling him how his victim had 
endeavoured to shield him. . 

The consequence of which was that Silas, 
when again alone, muttered to himself— 

“The young sneak | he had better have held 
his tongue,” and felt more spiteful than ever 
against Master William Wiggles. 

The cook and housemaid proceeded to wash 





and brush Billy, and in the course of the process 
Mrs, Grose exclaimed— 

“ Well, I declare, if there isn't a bump on the 
side of the boy’s head as big as my two fistes |" 

The cook rather exaggerated, otherwise, con- 
sidering the enormous size of her two “ fiste,” 
that lump would have been a little larger than 
Billy's head itself. 

“That fellow Stubbs ought to have his own 
head broken,” said the parlour-maid.” 

“1 don’t see what you have to do with it,” 
cried the house-maid. 

When the washing and scrubbing was over the 
cook asked Billy— 

“Wouldn't he eat a bit of nothing before he 
went to bed?” 

Billy thought he could ; and was soon seated 
and pegging away ata cold round of becf. 

While thus pleasantly and busily engaged, » 
carriage was heard to drive up to the house. 

“Who can that be at this time of night!” 
wondered the cook, 

The next moment there was a tremendous rat- 
tat-tat-tat at the outer door, and a violent ring 
of the door bell. 

Billy was so startled that his knife and fork 
fell from his hands, and he again became black 
in the face, a huge piece of meat he had just 
clapped into his mouth having stuck fast in his 
throat, 

Then almost every bell within the house was 
ringing at its loudest. 

There was a great bustle; everybody was 
moving backwards and forwards, here, ther, 
everywhere and nowhere, and Robert, with s 
clatter and a bang, threw the hall door wide 
open to admit Miss Araminta Muttonhesd, 





CHAPTER X, 


A LITTLE INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF MISS 
ARAMINTA MUTTONEAD. 

Mz. MUTTONEAD was already in bed when his 

sister reached home, having retired very early 

that evening. 

His gouty toe had not allowed him to sleep 
much for several nights previously, and the pain 
having now almost entirely left him, be had 
determined to go in for a good long night's ra. 

It did not take the domestics long to discover 
that Miss Araminta had returned in what the 

arlour-maid termed “@ dreadfally huffy on- 
ition,” which was considerably increased when 
told that her brother was in bed. 

After venting her ill-temper upon everyboiy 
and everything within her reach, the lady be 
eclf retired to her chamber. 

In the morning, when brother and sister mc 
at breakfast, Miss Araminta still wore rathers 
stormy look ; the hurricane had bat the 
ocean still was troubled and restless. _ 

Thcre was no resemblance, either in face ot 
figure, between the brother and sister, a 

The face of the former was large, and of 
somewhat purplish hue ; that of the la 
very white, except the tip of her nose, whi 
was rather red, x id 

In shape, as we have, we think, alresdy 
Maximilian Muttonead was a good deal like : 
beer-barrel, while Miss Araminta was a8 thio - 
turtle, and with about the same sort of symmet] 
in her limbs, ends bad 

In fact, the whole family of Matton Is 
been very plain, except—for there 1s Sc 
at least, one exception in such 
Emily's mother, who had been ® beauty. arti 

Maximilian his sister very heart 
and she, being still rather warm, respoD 


coldly, 

“You were in a great hurry to get to bed Ist 
night, I think.” 

r. Muttonead good-bumonredly Teron 

“Why, gracious me, Arry "—#! set! 
minta— if I could have hea en 
But three days ago you wro! ‘ he 
you intended to stay another fortnight wi 
Greens ; then yesterday I get s letter 
me that you will be home on this some ls 
ing, and then, after all, back you 
night.” i « nenlted,” 

“T couldn't stop, after being grossly insul 
said the lady. uido’t 

“ Did they really insult you, Arryt 10 
have believed it possible.” 
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“Yes, Max,”— short for Maximilian —“I 
thought you would be astonished.” 

“But what was it all about?” 

“Well, you must know, a young gentleman, 
remarkably good-looking, was a constant visitor 
at the house. 

“Um!” grunted Max, which, rightly intepreted, 
meant, “I knew it was some nonsense of that 
sort.” 

“And I said to Mrs. Green one evening, ‘ Are 
you sure that Mr. Brown '"—that was the name of 
the young gentleman —‘is #80 very fond of 
Ellen?” 

“Well 1” 

“Ellen, you know, Max, is the eldest daugh- 
ter." 

“Yes ; well?” 

“Well, Mrs. Green says, ‘We have every 
Treason to believe so, as they are engaged, and 
will scon be married.’ 

“*T wouldn't have you be too sure of that,’ 
says I. ‘Why not?’ says she, with a sort of 
smile on her face that I didn’t like at all; and, 
to take down her conceit, I told her——” 

“In Heaven's name, what?” cried her brother, 
now lookin; quite vexed. 

“‘Why,’ says I, ‘I have often caught Mr. 
Brown looking at me in a very peculiar manner, 
and when I returned his look, he smiled, also in 
avery iar manner.’ 

“Ab!” grunted Mr, Muttonead. “And when 
you had said that, I suppose Mrs. Green smiled 
too, in a very peculiar manner ?” 

“My dear Max, ahe did worse ; she burst into 
such a violent fit of laughter, and kept it up 
so long that I was afraid she had gone into 
hysterics, which wouldn’t at all have surprised 
me ; but she hadn't.” 

“No, I suppose not,” muttered Mr. Muttonead. 

“And when, after many an effort, she had 
Tecovered her gravity, ‘My dear Araminta,’ says 
she, ‘don’t you think it is time you gave over 
believing that every man who happens to look 
your way has fallen in love with you.” Now, 
what do you think of that, Max?” 

We may guess what Max thought, but all he 
ventured to say was— 

“And was that all?” 

“No; more was to follow. ‘Araminta,’ says 
she, ‘you are a dear, good soul ; at heart, one of 
the best creatures alive, I verily beliewe—'” 

“Yes, that’s true, Arry.” 

“Oh, but wait. ‘And that you,’ says she ‘so 
sensible in other matters, should, on that one 
Particular point, and at your age, have such 
Tidiculous ideas and believe so preposterously—’”” 

“Yes,” said her brother. ‘ What then 7’ 

“don’t know, for I indignantly tumed my 

upon her, and left the room. My age, 

Max, to think that she should dare to——” 

“Well, Arry,” Max now proceeded, with as 
tuch caution as an elephant tries the planks he 
is about to cross, “you are certainly a few years 
younger than me, but-——” 

“I don't want to hear anything about that,” 
terrupted the lady. “I don't want to be told 
the year of my birth, I don’t care to know that 
Iwas ever born at all.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” granted Mr. Mutton- 
cad, giving the thing up as hopeless, 

“Dates are nothing to me, for I know that 
my face is still juvenile, and that I have pre- 
Served my youthful figure.” 

“ However she can call that a figure. puzzles 
me,” Max thought to himself, as he looked at 
his lath-and-plaster sister. 

“Look at my waist,” said Araminta, proudly. 

The general belief in the house was that the 
Ted on the tip of Miss Muttonead’s nose was due 
to tight lacing. ¢ 
“So,” said Mr. Muttonead, after a long pause, 
that, was what drove you home so soon ?” 

No; worse still, far worse ; for when we all 
met at dinner not one of them could eat for 

‘ughing. Every time they looked at me it was 
& mercy some of them wasn’t choked. It would 

e served them right.” 

“Yes, yes ; of course.” 

So T came away at once; and when I was 
Bomg they made a great fusa with me, and kept 
on embracing me; and—and, after all, I am 
Bae for Ellen, for she isn’t the object of Mr. 


Town's affections now—I am quite of 
that,” q Pree 


CHAPTER XI. 


BILLY CREATES ANOTHER AND A VERY DIF- 
. FERENT SENSATION. 


Two days more passed away, during which 
Master William Wiggles had been kept strictly 
to the lower regions, by order of the house- 
keeper. 

“ He won't be fit to be seen by anybody,” had 
said Mrs. Kosey, ‘until he has got his new 
page’s suit on.” 

“Why, he'll look a greater guy than ever, 
then,” grinned young Trywhitt, scanning his 
own figure admiringly. 

The housekeeper bade him hold his impudent 
tongue, and walked away ; and the cook said he 
was a conceited, overbearing young puppy, and 
wanted a good basting. that he did! 

The fact was, that Billy had by this time got 
to be liked very much indeed by the ladies of the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Kosey showed him great favour; the 
cook declared he was “the best temperedest, 
most obligingest, and kindest-heartedest boy 
she ever seed ;” and even the housemaid had 
taken his part against Silas Stubbs. 

And, indeed, Billy had shown himself to be a 
very willing and obliging lad, endeavouring to 
be of use in every possible way. 

He ran about, fetching and carrying all sorts 
of things for Betty and Jane. 

He filled the coal-scuttle for the cook, and 
was so unfortunate as to drop a large lump of 
coal on her favourite bunion. 

He insisted on being allowed, among other 
things, to clean some of the windows, and it is a 
fact that, while about it, he broke no more than: 
two panes of glass. 

But all were kindly disposed towards him; 
the housekeeper merely said that the next time 
he cleaned windows he must be more careful, 
and not rub quite so hard. 

Jane and Betty were sure that he would 
improve very fast, and the cook contented her- 
self with waddling out of the way whenever she 
jaw him coming with the coal-scuttle. 

On the third morning home came Billy's new 
dress, buttons and all. 

“Before he puts it on,” said Mrs, Kosey, 
“we must have his hair cut.” 

The delay was dreadful to Billy, and he 
wanted to know— 

“Please wouldn't it do as well after I have 
got on my buttons?” 

The hairdresser came ; and when he had com- 
menced to operate on Billy's ragged head, the 
women undid the tailor’s parcel, and proceeded 
to spread out and to say what they thought of 
the new dress; and it is satisfactory to know 
that their opinions thereon were in the highest 
degree favourable. 

But what were Billy’s feelings as he gazed 
upon that rolly-polly jacket which the women 
were holding up and examining, and which, as 
he proudly told himself, trousers and all, would 
henceforth belong to him, and nobody else, 

“How can I cut this wiry hair of yours if 
you won't sit still?” cried the hairdresser, 
getting quite angry. 

But Billy couldn’t sit still, and kept calling 
out— 

“Do make haste, please, I want to put them 
buttons on.” 

He fidgetted and bobbed about so much that 
at last he got a little bit of one of his ears 
snipped off instead of a lock of his hair. 

But Billy didn’t care for that; he said he 
wanted the buttons. 

At last he was free to don the new suit, and 
retired with the young man from Mr. Shears's 
for that delightful purpose. 

And when presently he returned to the 
kitchen fully equipped everybody seemed struck 
with admiration. 

“Well, really,” said Mrs. Kosey, “I had no 
idea that he would look so well!” 

“He does look smart and nice,” cried Jane. 

“He looks now as if he wasn’t hisself, but 
somebody else,” said Betty. 

“He's as pretty a picture as ever I see ina 
frame in all my life,” said the cook ; “he looks 








as if he ought to be put in a glass case.” 
Certainly Billy had been well stuffed since in 
; that house. 


“Hold up your head,” the housekeeper said to 
Billy; for the young gentleman was looking 
down at his rolly-polly buttons, and rattling 
them together with his fingers. 

They looked him over, up and down, and the 
cook turned him round and round, as if under 
ue impression that he was a joint before the 

re. 
But Billy didn’t know, and didn’t care, what 
they were doing with him. 

He saw his rolly-polly buttons, he heard them 
rattle, and had neither eyes nor ears for aught 
beside. 

Presently Mrs. Grose began to whimper, and 
to put her apron to her eyes. 

“ What's the matter, cook ?” was chorussod by 
the housekeeper and the two maids. 

“Don’t mind me,” whimpered Mrs. Grose. 
“I'm very weak and foolish, I know, but I can’t 
help it.” 

“ But what is it, cook ?” 

“It’s this dear boy. Now he’s got his page's 
dress on, and his hair cut, he docs so put me in 
mind of a little niece of mine that died in her 
infancy.” 

Into the kitchen walked Robert, and _posi- 
tively started with surprise on beholding Master 
Wiggles. 

“Ah, you may well stare,” cried Jane. “You 
didn’t expect to see anything like that, did 
you?” 

“No, that I certainly didn’t. He looks about 
the head as if he had just come out of gaol,” re- 
turned Robert, trying to laugh, but looking very 
savage. 

“My buttons is more shinier nor his,” cried 
Billy, proudly, and rubbing them over with both 

ds. 


The housekeeper left the kitchen, and the 
other women then spoke so admiringly of Billy, 
declaring how superior he was to Robert, that 
the latter young gentleman completely lost his 
temper. 

Having abused the women, and threatened 
Billy that he would soon take the conceit out of 
him, off he bounced. 

Then Mrs. Kosey returned to say that she 
had been to Mr. Muttonead to tell him that 
William was now dressed and looked very nice, 
and that her master and his sister wished to see 
the new page directly. t. 

“Qo along, my dear boy,” said the cook, *and 
hold up your head, and let your buttons alone ; 
and, I say, be very particular how you behave 
with Miss Araminta, for if she should happen to 
take a fancy to you, my boy, you may look upon 
yourself as a made man.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
BILLY TUCKS iN HIS TUPPENNY. 


“In there—knock,” Urs. Kosey said to Billy,. 
when she had brought him to a particular door. 

“ Ain’t you coming in with me, please, mum ?”” 
asked Billy, feeling rather nervous. 

“No, I haven't time; go in, hold up your 
head, and don’t be afraid,” said the housekeeper, 
and walked away. 

Billy stood for two or three minutes close to 
the door, without daring to knock, and then 
ventured a very gentle tap. 

Then he stood for quite five minutes more i- 
such a highly nervous condition that, for the 
time, he forgot all about his rolly-polly 
buttons. 

“Perhaps there’s nobody there, and they 
didn’t hear me,” he finally said to himself. 

He had not been heard, for Miss Muttonead’s 
shrill squeak had drowned his timid rap. 

He knocked again, was told to enter, and so 
he did, 

When we say that he entered, we mean that 
he took just one step into the room, and without 
the power of going an inch further. 

Mr. and Miss Muttonead were sitting in state 
in the great drawing-room, the size and mag- 
nificence of which, in Billy's cyes, were so 
amazing, that he was completely dazzled and 
rooted to the carpet. 

So struck was he with what appeared to him 
cost unparalleled splendour, that he continued 
staring all over the apartment, quite oblivious 
of the presence of its occupants. 

While Billy was thus busy staring at the 
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ictures and everything else in the room, the 
aay and gentleman were just as busy staring at 
and examining him. 

And though they spoke of him in not very 
subdued tones, Billy was too absorbed to hear 
one word that they said, or, indeed, to be aware 
that any persons were talking at all. 

“Upon my word,” cried the well-pleased Mr. 
Muttonead, “I could not have believed he wouid 
look near so well. He is not at all a bad-looking 
lad ; quite the contrary, indeed, now he is dressed 
and has his hair cut. What do you say, Arry?” 

“TI am very much pleased with him indeed,” 
responded Miss Araminta, “only——” 

“ Well, only what ?” 

“Well, he is too stout, that’s all.” 

Miss Araminta, like very thin people generally, 
had the greatest objection to the smallest bit of 
fat on anybody else. 

“1 differ with you, Arry,” said her brother, 
who being corpulent himself, did not at all ap- 
prove of thin people. ‘If I could have my way 
everyone should be as plump as a partridge.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Araminta, “ you would like 
everybody to be a huge unwieldly lump like 
yourself, and to have the gout, and all the 
other ills that such mountains of flesh are heir 
to.” 

“There, I've put her monkey up again,” Mr. 
Muttonead said to himself, and made haste to 
add aloud, “I mean, of course, Arry, you know 
men of my own sex—that is, boys—that is, indi- 
viduals of the male gender ; for, of course, ladies 
—that is, ladies of the other sex,” and here he 
glanced with pretended admiration at his sister, 
“should be slight, in short they can't be too 
slight, and—and——” 

“T understand you perfectly, Max, and I think 
—well, yes, with regard to your own sex, I don’t 
know but you may be quite right.” 

During all this time Billy had stood so still 
that he might have been a wax figure with 
moveable eyes. 

“ William,” said Mr. Muttoncad, once. “ Wil- 
Jiam,” said Mr. Muttonead, a second time, 

“William,” shrieked/Araminta, and then Billy 
started into life, and ran forward several steps 
nearer to the lady and gentleman, leaving the 
door wide open behind him. 

“ William,” said Mr. Muttonead, “we think 

ou'igok remarkably well in your new clothes, 

es, ind are very well satisfied with your ap- 
00,” 

His thoughts thus recalled to himself, Billy 
again looked down at the rolly-pollys, and pro- 
ceeded to rub them up and down. 


“Hold up your head and let your buttons 
alone,” sai iss Muttonead, but not at all 
sharply. 


“Turn round, William. Upon my word, a 
very good figure of a boy,” cried Mr. Mut- 
tonead. 

“Hum, certainly rather too ponderous,” ob- 
served]Araminta. 

“ You want him to be taller and slimmer, like 
Robert, I suppose. Well, now, [ have always 
thought that Robert’s only fault was not being 
a little stouter.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Max, and call that a 
fault. But your Robert has many and serious 
faults, which you in your blind partiality for him 
are quite unable to perceive.” 

“Don't tell me, Arry; he is a smart, clever 
lad.” 

“Too clever, to please me ; and what you call 
smartness, is, to my mind, insolent presump- 
tion.” 

“You have been prejudiced against him from 
the very first.” 

“ Nothing of the sort ; but—hold up your head, 
boy,” this to Billy, who was again busy with his 
buttons. “Listen to me, William ; I think you 
will do,” 

“Yes, mum,” said Billy ; “if you'll tell me 
what to do, I'll go and do it tly.” 

Mr. Muttonead laughed. 

“I don’t see what there is to laugh at,” in- 
dignantly cried Miss Muttonead. “His words 
Prove that he is of a willing and obliging dispo- 
sition.” 

“Yes, yes, you are quite right,” responded Mr. 
Muttonead, apologetically. “I merely laughed 

” 


becau: 
“Don’t do it again ; it’sstupid. Hold up your 


head, William. An honest face ; I'd trust this 
boy, and that’s more than I would do with your 
pert and saucy Robert.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, Arry; I have trusted 
him often, and he has never deceived me.” 

“You wouldn’t have found it out if he had; 
you are so easy and stupid.” 

Mr. Muttonead merely shrugged his shoulders, 
and thought to himself that, perhaps, if his 
sister had not entertained so great a dislike for 
Robert, Master William Wiggles might not have 
found such high and speedy favour with her. 

“William,” said Miss Muttonead, “I have 
made up my mind concerning you—hold up your 
head—I am a‘physiognomist.” 

Billy wondered what she was calling herself 
names for. 

“Yes; and you shall be the faithful and 
devoted page of a young lady, who——” 

“Yes, to be sure,” cried Mr. Muttonead, “he 
shall attend specially upon Emily,” 

“Who was talking of Emily?” snappishly 
cried Araminta, 

“ Well, as you said young lady, I thought ——” 

“Hold your tongue! villem, I take you 
into my especial service.” 

“She's at it again,” muttered Muttonead. 

And Billy was surprised to hear that Miss 
Muttonead was a young lady, saying to him- 
self, that Miss Araminta ought to know, but 
that if anybody else but herself had told him 
she was a young lady he wouldn't have believed 


it. 

“Yes, William,” pondered Miss Muttonead, 
“consider that you belong entirely to me ; you 
will have to attend upon me at home, and to 
accompany me when I go abroad.” 

“ Law,” {cried Billy, “I didn’t know as I was 
going over to soreign parts.” 

Then he bowed his head again, and was once 
more busy with his buttons. 

Robert happened just then to be passing along 
the window without, and when he arrived 
before the widely open door he stopped and 
looked into the drawing-room. 

Billy was standing in a straight line with the 
open door, bis back being towards it. 

The two Muttoneads, of course, faced the 
door, and both of them saw young Trywhitt, as 
he stood staring in upon them. 

“Impudent monkey !” said Miss Araminta. 

While her brother, remembering that he had 
something to say to him, called— 

“ Robert, come here ! ‘Robert |” 

Robert took a run, clapped his hands on 
Billy's shoulders, and, in leap-frog style, made a 
clean spring over the head of Master Wiggles, 
alighting directly before his master, who laughed 
and roared till his sides ached. 

Billy looked as if he didn’t know where he 
was, or what had happened to him. 

“Oh, you young villain!” screamed the en- 
raged Araminta. 

“ He'd got his tappenny tucked in 80 nicely,” 
grinned Master Trywhitt. 

“How dare you take such a liberty?” cried 
Miss Muttonead. 

“Only to show him,” returned Robert, “ that 
if he thinks he is going to walk over my head, 
he'll find himself mistaken.” 

(To be continued. Oommenced in No. 201.) 
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‘Wuart is the difference between a chattering lover 
and a pedestrain excursion ?—One isa talking wooer, 
the other a walking tour. 

A GENTLEMAN, boasting of the neatness and re- 
gularity of his wife, said, “If I get up in the night, 
Pitch dark, I can find my clothes, down to my very 
gloves, all in their proper places. I was up this 
morning before daylight,” he continued, putting his 
hand into his pocket for his handkerchief, “and 
——" here he pulled out, not his handkerchief, but 
his wife's nightcap ! 

A GENTLEMAN who frequented the circus, noticed 
a boy among the andience who was sound asleep 
every time he was there. Curious to know why the 
urchin should rasort to such a place for somniferous 





purposes, our friend went up one evening and ac- 
coated him thus—“ My little fellow, what do you 

to sleep for?” “I can’t keep awake,” rejoined the 
other , “it is such a terrible bore to see them doing 
the same things every aight “But why do 
come?” “Oh, I can’t help it—I must come ; 
got a season ticket !” 


ve 


SCENES 
SOOTTISH HISTORY, 


By the Author of “ Proorxss oy Tox Bartise Bor,” &, 
— 
CHAPTER XX. 

FTER Wallace's retirement, 
the Bishop of St. Andrew's, 
Bruce, Earl Carrick, and Sir 
John Comyn were chogen in 
his place, and then jointly 
administered the affairs of 
state in the name of the de- 
throned and humiliated 
Baliol, who, about this time, 
by the intercession of the Pope, was released 
from captivity, and delivered into the Papal 
charge, 

By the messengers of Boniface VIII. he was 
afterwards conveyed to France, where, in the 
quiet and peaceable possession of a castle and 
lands adjoining, he the remainder of his 
days in retirement and obscurity. 

But the battle of Falkirk by no means broke 
the spirit of resistance that the Scotch nobility 
now exhibited towards Edward. 

The strategic measures adopted by Wallace to 
drive him out of the coun’ were #0 far cuc- 
ceasful that even after his victory he was com 
pelled to retreat into England. 

During the next three years the war languished, 
but in the spring of 1302 Edward equipped an 
army of twenty thousand men, which, under the 
renowned generalship of Sir John 
marched northwards towards Edinburgh. 

Sir John marched his army in three divisions, 
and as they advanced they were separated by 
long intervals. 

While proceeding in this careless manner, the 
vanguard of the English army found iteclf sud- 
denly encountered a strong detachment of 
the Scota, amounting to about eight thousand 
men under the command of Sir John Comyn, ove 
of the guardians of the kingdom, and a gallant 
Scottish knight named Sir Simon Fraser. 

In the encounter which followed, Bir Jobn 
Seward was defeated, but the battle was 
scarcely over when the second divison of the 
English came up. 

Already flushed with victory, the Scots re 
established their ranks, and prepared as for 
action, having first of all cruelly put to eath all 
their prisoners. 

They were a second time victorious, when the 
third division arrived upon the scene. — 

With resolute courage, the Scots again presed 
forward for the attack, having, as before, taken 
the precaution to kill all their prisoners. 

As if excited by their two previous victories 
and nerved up to the highest pitch of determ! 
nation, they threw themselves furiously upon the 
English, and again entirely routed them. 

During this last engagement, an accident, Tey 
similar to that described last week as having 
taken place at Stirling Bridge, aided the Scots. 

Some English troops were crossing & bridge 
over a considerable stream, when the fri 
structure gave way ; some were drowned, ana 
crushed Bancath.d eir comrades, and the W! 
body disorganised. . 

Thus, ae the Scottish historians boast, thet 
army gained three complete victories ove 
English in one day. short 

But the triumph of the Scotch was of ‘th 
duration. Edward had concluded a peace abe 
France, in which Scotland was omitted, 40 
was now enabled to direct his undivided por 
against the North. z har 

In 1803, Wallace returned to his county n 
ing made unavailing efforts to obtain TF fe 
assistance against the English monarch, aes a 
immediately threw all his influence and enets? 
into the cause of his country. foot, 

He joined the forces that were now at that 
ire some of the old spit 











and tried to in . er 
had distinguished them under his form 
generalship. f 
Bur the continual exposure to the gen 
war had created such distress in te it 00 

a {that the people ecemed able to en! 
longer. a losd of 


eartbroken for a time, under 
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misery and suffering, they could see no escape | nounced a malediction upon the cowards who 
from an absolate submission to the power of | would submit. 


Edward. 


But, scarcely had his indignant spirit winged 


Notwithstanding all their efforts, Wallace and | its flight when the castle gates were thrown 
Comyn found it quite impossible to keep an|open to the English, having stood a siege of 
efficient army together, and every one began to| twenty days. 


feel that no human power 
could prevent or delay the cer- 
tain subjugation of the coun- 


While such a feeling pre- 
dominated, tidings arrived that 
the king of England had once 
more collected the whole armed 
force of his kingdom, and, com- 
manding in person, had already 
passed the borders. 

Irritated to the utmost at the 
Teeent defeat of his army at 
Roslin, he declared that he 
would either reduce the nation 
to entire subjection or turn it 
to a desert with fire and sword. 

The progress of Edward on 
this occasion resembled that of 
& conqueror receiving the ab- 
ject submission of a vanquished 


le. 
Eaeerehee it was felt that 
Tesistance would only increase 
the misery of the people ; but 
notwithstanding their ready 
submission, the march of the 


infuriated Edward was marked | 


by the flames of towns and 
villages, by the desolation of 
woods and fields, the plunder 


and the streaming blood of resistless and help- 


less multitudes. 


Wallace, Comyn and Sir Simon Fraser were 
driven into the wilds and fastnesses, where they 
kept up a guerrilla war against their relentless 


and inveterate foe. 

Edward marched on to Edin- 
burgh without challenge, and 
continued his victorious pro- 
gress by Linlithgow and Clack- 
mannan to Perth, and after- 
wards, by Dundee and Brechin, 
he proceeded to Aberdeen, 
thence into the heart of Moray, 
where, for some time, he fixed 
bis head-quarters at Lochan- 
dort, a castle strongly situated 
upon an island in the midst of 
alake, 

Here he received a renewal 
of the oaths and the homage of 
ie northern part of the king- 

om. ‘ 


Afterwards he proceeded to 
Stirling, and finally took up his 
Winter quarters at Dunferm- 
line in the early part of the 
month of December. 

Joined here by his queen, he 
matured his plans for the com- 
pee occupation of the coun- 


But during his triumphant 
Progress many glorious efforts 
Were made by isolated chiefs, 
Who could hope for nothing 
but to sell their liberties 
dearly, 

The castle of Brechin had 
shut its gates against him. 

Tt was held by Sir Thomas 

aule, a Scottish knight of 
teat intrepidity, who, confi- 
dent in the strength and im- 
Pregnability of his castle, de- 
Tided the attempts of the Eng- 

to capture it. 

But while he was bravely 
Urging on his little garrison 

defend it, he was struck 
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rigorous upon Comyn and the majority of his 
adherents; but the name of William Wallace 
was excluded from the roll which declared the 
royal will and pleasure of the English monarch, 
who thereby attested to the unflinching patriot- 
ism of Scotland’s bravest son. 


“As for William Wallace,” 
ran the deed, “ it iscommanded 
that if he thinks proper to 
surrender himself, it must be 
unconditionally to the will and 
mercy of our lord, the king.” 

The will and mercy of Ed- 
ward ! 

That could only be inter- 
preted to mean the highest 
gallows and an ignominious 
death. 

But as every one now sought, 
only his own safety, regardless 
_ of his companions in this des- 
perate fight for national liberty, 
the terms were accepted by the 
rest, and the brave Wallace. 
abandoned by all, fled to the 
forest of Dunfermline. 

From this retreat the few 
friends that still had the man- 
liness to advocate his cause, 
once more made a despairing 
attempt to gain terms of sur- 
render from his implacable foe. 

But the only terms to which 
Wallace would submit showed 
that the proud spirit of the 
patriot was not yet broken or 
prepared to bend to the lordly 


One more aspiring attempt was made to save , will of Edward. 


Stirling Castle, which held out bravely to the 
last. 


Thereupon the King of England broke out 
into an ungovernable rage, cursed him by the 


Wallace, Sir Simon Fraser, and Comyn lurked | fiend as a traitor, pronounced his malediction on 
in the neighbouring wood, and made an attempt | all who sustained or supported him, and set a 
to defend the passage of the Forth, but Edward | reward of three hundred marks upon his head. 


iy 


ff 


ie 





THE COMMANDER OF THE CASTLE IS WOUNDED, 


On hearing this, Wallace be- 
took himself again to the woods 
and mountains, 

Wallace was afterwards sum- 
moned to appear before a par- 
liament or convention of the 
Scottish and English nobility 
held at St. Andrews. 

As he did not think it safe 
or proper to comply with this 
summons, he and his friend, 
Sir Simon Fraser, or Frisel, 
were pronounced outlaws, and 
a price was set upon their 
heads, 

But it was no such easy task 
to capture the renowned Scot- 
tish hero, and for a long time 
he evaded every effort made to 
capture him ; so, while he is 
dodging his pursuers, we will 
just mention one or two of the 
public documents in whick 
Wallace’s name is preserved. 

One is a protection given to 
the prior and convent of Hex- 
ham, and is given in the names 
of “Andreas de Moravia et 
Wilhelmus Wallensis duces ex- 
ercitus Scotiz, nomine preclari 
principis Joannis Dei gratia 
Regis Scotie illustris, de con- 
sensu communitatis regni ejus- 
dem ;" that isto say, Andrew 
Moray and William Wallace, 
commanders -in- chief of the 
army of Scotland, in the name 
of King John, and by consent 
of the community of the said 
kingdom. 

The Andrew Moray here 
mentioned was son of a Scot- 
tish noble who fell at the battle 
of Stirling Bridge. 


mortally by one of the arrows thrown by the 
legers, 
While his life was ebbing fast away his officers 


bore down all opposition, and drew them from 
their position. Unsuccessful at every point, the 
determined few that still held out began at last 
fathered around him, and sought his sanction | to consider the hard necessity of submission. “T am about courting a girl I know but little of: 
to surrender the castle. For this purpose the Governor of Scotland | how shall I get a knowledge of her fau an in- 

t this request the fiery spirit of the soldier | put himself in communication with Edward. |tending suitor asked. Praise her to her female 
Was roused, and, with his latest breath he pro- | That monarch imposed conditions more or less | acquaintances,” was th¢ “ep 


(To be continued. Commenced in No, 184). 
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£10,000 REWARD! 


DEAD OR ALIVE! 
—— 


CHAPTER VIII.—(continued), 
—=]HE child was lost. I believe 
} it died while I carried it 
about with me in my mad- 
ness, I believe so now. But 

it may still be alive.” 
“ Come,” snecred Sir Jules, 
and opening his eyes very 
wide, “this is creating a 





doubt. Let me hear no 
more of that child.” 
“True. Let her rest.” 
“ Her! You bave—you told me the child— 


my child was a boy /” 

“Our child was a boy, Sir Jules.” 

“Well?” 

“ But the child which I took with me from my 
Tather's house was a girl,” 

Sir Jules Ict fall his cigar, and sat erect, 
amazed, 

Her eyes told him that she was not speaking 


ely. 
“Was a girl !” he gasped, 

“Was a girl—was my sister's child—was not 
our child! And that child has not been heard 
of by me since it was,lost, or, rather, stolen from 
the house of my father. I may have lost the 
child in England, or in France. It may have 
died in my arms during my madness ; I do not 
know. Ah, you have no fear of falling asleep 
now! Shall I give you your cigar-case?” 

But Sir Jules was very pale; his hands 
trembled violently, as with both of them he 
pushed his sand-coloured, whitish hair from his 
forchead. 

He gazed at her piercingly. 

She returned the gaze with the steady stare of 
defiant truth. 

There was no deceit, then, in those deep, blue, 
sud blazing cyes. 

“And the other—the boy? There was a boy, 
was there not?” ho asked, huskily. 

“There was a boy. Our child, Sir Jules, was 
a boy.” 

“You are tedious, 

“ He lives!" 

“ You are lying |” 

“TI am not, and you know I am not. Our 
child lives, Sir Jules, and is a full-grown man 
now.” 

“ Who—where is he?” 

He glared like a beast brought to bay, or like 
a wounded wolf that sees his death-blow im- 
pending. 

“Be paticnt,” she said, mockingly. “Light 
another cigar to keep you awake.” 

‘Be patient !” thundered Sir Jules, his cheeks 
flushed, and yet his skin very pale. “To what is 
all this to lead? You may rest assured that he, 
if he be my son, I shall hate him as——well, a8 
I scorn Mrs. Julia Sanders, wife of David 
Sanders, I need an heir of my own blood, for 


Goon. He died.” 


the C estates must not fall to that rascal, 
Colonel Hark Renfroc, the accursed gambling 
Welchman. I'd rather that other should inherit 
after me.” 


“ What other? Our son?” 

“No; a thousand times no! since he is your 
son, Mrs, Sanders, I mcan the man my lawyers 
in London have warned me against—the man 
for whose capture, on a mere suspicion that he 
may yet be a formidable claimant to my title 
and estate, I have offered the reward of ten thou- 
sand pounds ; I mean Captain Storme.” 

“Te is dead, I read the statement of his 
death in a newspaper. He was killed yester- 





day.” 

“Good! By Geerge! Mrs. Sanders, I will 
gladly pay the ten thousand pounds to the man 
who killed him, that is, if my lawyers have not 








‘oo. Dnt do not i ine, even for 
T shall ever acknowledge your 
my son. I will crush you both.” 

you cunnot, for I claim a right to be 










) “Yer 
sey, wy .'outtu prove t 


e i you and to the 
World that I have the right ei 


Pally wedded 












wife to live in Cressy Hall as its mistress—as 
Lady Julia de Cressy.” 

She was on her feet now, confronting him 
with her stately, towering form, and her grand, 
triumphant face, 





CHAPTER Ix. 
LADY JULIA DE CRESSY SPEAKS, 


As she proceeded, Julia Sanders was a queen in 
her tone, emphasis and gesture. 

Her assertion that she was about to prove to 
him and to the world that she was his lawful 
wife, so amazed Sir Jules that he could only 
stare at her in silence. 

“Sir Jules, I am Lady Julia de Cressy. Your 
accomplice, Ned Logan, was really a clergyman 
of the Church of England, fully ordained. He 
was wild and dissipated in his habits, but he 
was in every respect authorised by law to make 
you and me husband and wife. And husband 
and wife he made us. Come forth, Mr. Kin- 
more.” 

She spoke this name very commandingly, and 
from the silken curtains of the alcove came 
forth a tall, dark-faced man, shabbily clad in a 
clergyman’s dark garb, his hair grey and scant, 
his features evidently those of a man who loved 
wine. 

“Ned Logan !” exclaimed Sir Jules, amased. 

“You knew me by that name, Sir Jules, when 
you were known only as Clarence Vereton,” re- 
plied the stranger, bowing ironically. “You 
cannot have forgotten, however, that when I 
married you to Miss Julia Sterlington, I per- 
formed the rights as the Rev. Charles Kinmore. 
That was and is my true name.” 

“Scoundrel! Then you deceived me.” 

‘Not half so much as you desired to deceive 
this lady, Sir Jules. There was no infamy in 
my deceit.” 

© You then knew that my true name was Jules 
Amoor de Cressy ?” 

“Certainly. I have good proof, too, that you 
feared I might suspect it,” replied Kinmore, as 
a lurid gleam of hate flashed from his eyes, 

“Come, you had better leave England, Ned 
Logan,” said Sir Jules, scowling. “Your 
sentence was for life. You are an escaped felon. 
You were transported for forgery. Your word 
in law is not worth a fig.” 

“It is true that I was tried and convicted 
under the name of Ned Logan for a crime of 
which I was innocent, Sir Jules, and sentenced 
to Botany Bay for life. But who fastened the 
crime upon me? Who environed me with false 
proofs of my guilt? Who in secret was my 
deadly enemy? Who spared no expense in 
having me convicted by perjured witnesses? 
Who succeeded in transporting me from England 
for life that I might never rise against him 
thereafter? You, Sir Jules, you /” 

“ More of the foot-prints of your crimes, Sir 
Jules,” remarked Julia, sharply. 

Sir Jules glared firat at one and then at the 
other, 

There was exultation in the cyes of each, 

“ Adventuress! Escaped convict! I defy 
you both !" 

“Tam not an escaped convict, Sir Jules, I 
am a pardoned man, with the full release of the 
Crown in my pocket.” 

“ Pardoncd |” 

“Aye, thanks to this lady. But I do not 
pardon you. Look at me, Sir Julcs ; am aman 
to pardon you ?” 

Sir Jules glanced uneasily at the dark and re- 
solute face of the man he had ruined, and shud- 
dered. 

“For more than twenty-two years, Sir Jules 
—think of that great space of torturing time. 
For more than twenty-two years, Sir Jules, I 
have been branded as a thief, a burglar, a forger, 
and a would-be assassin—I, an innocent man, 
who never intentionally injured any man. 
Twenty-two years thrust among the outcasts, the 
condemned of the law. Thieves, robbers, as- 
sassins, human deyils my associates by day, my 
bed-fellows by night. All from yourhand. Do 
not think I pardon you. Only my promiscs to 
this lady hold me back from placing you where 
you placed me.” 

“What do you mean by t” 


“Twill tell you, Sir Jul, ssid Julia, = Mr, 





Kinmore is a pardoned man. Pardoned baw 
the Crown believes him to be innocent of th 
crimes you fastened upon him. He, therelug 
has a right to seek redress—the right to armnig 
you, Sir Jules, as his injurer, the power to pron 
your villany as you used it against him. Tis! 
—he has the power in his hands to transport yu 
for life !” 

“The power to make me a convicted felon 
Good Heaven !” 

es, We are prepared to give you battle i 
the criminal courts, Sir Jules. I am domicii. 
in Cressy Hall, and I refuse to leave it unless 
decree of the law drives me away. I am maj 
to battle for my rights also. I know every inc 
of the ground I stand on ; so docs Mr. Kinmen 
Take your choice. It is of little importance ¢ 
meor to Mr. Kinmore. Only decide at ona 
Acknowledge or deny that I am your lawii 
wife now.” 

“Now? To-night?” 

“This hour, Sir Jules. We give you not te 
minutes. We grant you five minutes, Sir Julu 
No more.” 

“ Five minutes?” 

“No more. Decide in that time for peace « 
war. We are ready for either. Mr. Kinn:> 
prefers war. The matter is indifferent to me. 

Only five minutes in which to decide a ver 
serious affair. 

Sir Jules thought fast and closely. 1: 
glanced back over the past, and his retexti 
Memory saw many a foo’ tt of crime. Li: 
knew that he was guilty of all that Kinmox 
had alleged. 

“You have not given me a clear statement of 
your demands,” he said, after # pause of be 
wilderment, 

“On our part,” replied Julia, haughtily, “we 
only agree to conceal as far as possible the 
disgrace of the past. Of course something— 
pry true and partly falsee—must be told. Mr. 

inmore demands from you ten thousand 
pounds. With that he will consent to be sileo: 
as regards your crime against him.” Pe 

“T agree to purchase his silence at that price, 
said Sir Jules, with laconic despair. 

“My marriage with David Sanders mast te 
annulled as speedily as possible. Of course it is 
invalid. My ignorance of the fact that I hada 
living husband when I wedded him must b’ 
placed beyond all doubt. Of the means to de 
this as quietly as possible we can speak here- 
after.” 

“Very well.” 

“You must publicly declare that I am your 
lawful wife, and see that all the proper leg:! 
forms are observed as soon as may be.” 

“@o on.” 

“You shall scttle upon me one half of all your 
transferable estates, real and personsl.” 

“ Modest. Go on.” 

“You must acknowledge and declare our £0". 
now known as Jerome Sanders, your legitimate 
son and heir.” f 

“All but that, madam, That is a questicn 
which must go before a jury,” snapped 5¥ 
Jules. : Fs 

“ Then all the rest shall go before juries, r 
plied Julia, decisively. “My son shall not b 
exposed to the ignominy of a public trial to 
at reat his claims of Jegielmacy: Ihave no mor 
to say. Accept all or reject all.” 

“ You are merciless.” < 

“Do you dare ask for mercy from me’ ea 

She turned upon the miserable rogue li 
tigeress. 

“Very well. I accept all.” 

His wife—for such she was by law, andhence- 
forth we shall give her the title—Lady Julis, © 
garded him keenly. 

There was a savage glare in his eyes 

His face was livid and rigid. 

There was a wicked resolve hardened 54 
upon his scowling features. © gaid Lady 

“Jerome de Cressy come forth!” an 
Julia, after a sharp scrutiny of ber hus 
countenance. agaia 

At these words the curtains of the meee i 
parted, and a young man advanced 
haughty air into the apartment. 

This young man was the Jerom 


ddcnis 


e whom o- 


David Sanders cursed as bis son. 
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He was, in truth, the son of Sir Jules and 
edy Julia 

Tall and handsome, and fair like his mother, 
ark of eye and eyebrows like his father. And 
we rearing had made him in bearing and ges- 
re, and in speech, a polished gentleman. 

“ So he has been hiding with the other starve.! 
ox f sneered Sir Jules, with a hateful stare at 
he young man. “ Have you any more foxes, or 
xther wermin, behind those curtains! If 50, 
permit me to ace them all at once.” 

“ Certainly,” said Lady Julia. “ Please cSte 
forth, gentlemen.” 

The curtains swayed aside, and two elderly 
gentlemen advanced. 

“The rector and the village nl” ex- 
claimed Sir Jules, startled. “Indeed! can you 
cail these two grave eavesdroppers—gentle- 
men ?”" 

“I offer no apology, Sir Jules, for my presence 
here or elsewhere,” said the rector, bowing. 

“Nor I,” echoed the surgeon, bluntly. 

“I ask none, gentlemen! It seems that Cressy 

Hall is open for the entrance and concealment 


of prying parsons, meddlesome quacks, loned 
conrictey and impertinent menial and impos- 
“TI am neither menial nor impostor,” retorted 


Jerome de , With a curl of the proud and 
handsome lip he had inherited from his mother ; 
“Iam Jerome De Cressy, your son and heir, as 
you have acknowledged in the hearing of these 
gentlemen, ‘sod this is my mother, ly Julia 


Creasy. 
“ How brawely he crows !” sneered the 
ly enraged 


“ Sir Jules,” enid the rector, gravely, 
have apologised humbly and sincerely 
heard all I have.” 

“T say, Sir Jules,” broke in the surgeon, “I 
always had a belief that you were a rascal. I 
6ay now that you are the greatest and the mean- 
est scoundrel that ever escaped being hanged. I 
am of as good blood as you, and a gentleman— 
which, by Heaven! you never were—yet, if you 
are for steel or lead, send your card to me.” 

“Enough,” said Lady Julia. “ You have 
heard all that has been said, gentlemen ?” 

“« Every word, Lady Cressy,” said Kinmore, 

The others bowed. 

“And your evidence, gentlemen.” 

“ Will be given if required,” said the rector, 
gravely. ‘“ We, of course, hold the matter secret 
for the present, Lady Julia.” 

It was terribly galling to Sir Jules to hear this 
woman called “Lady Julia,” and by s0 grave 
and influential a gentleman as Dr. Park Mayson 
Revil, rector of St. Thomas’s church. 

But she had played her cards well, and, for the 
time, she was winner. 

“Jerome, my son,” she said, “conduct the 
gentlemen to the supper-room, if they will be so 
kind as to partake of the hospitality of the 
newly-declared heir of Cressy, and assure them 
that Lady Julia de Cressy will never forget their 
kindness in being ready to hear the defence of 
the so-called Julia Sanders.” 

“ How well she bore herself,” Sir Jules mut- 
tered. ‘Ah, she can well assume the grace of a 
lady. She has practised it often on the stage. 
The devil take her airs! how I hate her!” 

“Sir Jules, Mr. Kinmore awaits his ten thou- 
sand pounds,” she said. 

“ Does the fool imagine I keep such a sum at 
Cressy Hall to tempt convicts like himself?” 

“ Hark, sir,” said Kinmore, with a fierce face. 
‘Yon, of all men, should be careful not to taunt 
me with what you made me. Take care !” 

Sir Jules shrank from the vindictive flash of 
the pardoned convict’s eyes. He saw danger in 
them. 

“ Here are all writing materials,” said Lady 
Julia. “You have your cheque-book in your 
pocket.”* 


“Tshould 
had I not 


Sir Jules gave the demanded cheque, and | h 


bade Kinmore go to the devil with it. 
“Satan honours your drafts doubtless, Sir 
Jules,” said Kinmore, laughing, and leaving the 


room. “They are all drawn on the deposit you 
made in his bank years ago—your soul. Hal 
Good-night !” 


“Does he mean by ‘good-night ’ to hint that 
he is to say to me ‘good-morning’?” demanded 
the enraged baronet, 
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“He will be our guest for several days, Sir 
Jules.” 

“Our guest! Your accomplices |" 

“ As you please, Sir Jules. We will not waste 
time in discussing so trifling a matter. I wish 
you happy dreams. Pray, light another cigar. 
Good-night, Sir Jules—dream of me—of Lady 
Julia de Cressy cy 

&@ saying, she swept from the room, leaving 
him half mad, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FOOT-PRINTS OF CRIME, 


THE baronet was alone at last. Alone with the 
burning light of those exultant eyes dazzling his 
dissy \. 

He sat motionless and began to think of the 
past. His life glided before his memory like the 
scenes of a moving panorama, 

First he beheld himself in his boyhood, thus— 

From his earliest years he has known that 
chance may some day sive him the great 
baronetcy of De Cressy, of which he is a distant 
claimant, 

In all his wanderings and villanies he does not 
forget this, and 90 he carefully guards his real 
name. 

There is an old earl, the Earl of Barland, very 
old and very infirm, and, when this earl dies, his 
next heir will be the lord of Cressy Hall, Sir 
Childeric de Cressy. 

But if Sir Childeric dies without heirs male, 
Jules Amoor de Cressy will be next heir of the 
earldom of Barland. 

Jules remembers all this, and is careful of his 
identity. 

But he hears that Sir Childeric has married 
one Clara de Rollan, and that an heir to the 
baronetey and the earldom may be born. 

Then he hears that an heir has been born. 

He resolves to cut off that heir, and goes to 
Gcotland to mature his plans, 

While there he plants fresh footprints of crime 
as Albert Silaston, and perpetrates a foul wrong 
upon a Scottish family jealous of its honour, 
with but one son old enough then to resent the 
outrage. 

Of this outrage and ite consequences to Sir 
Jules we will speak at a more advanced part of 
this story. 

The elder son of the Scottish family resents 
the foul injury done to his sister, and he fights 
a duel with Albert Silaston, 

Then there is bitter wailing in the home of the 
family, for the elder eon is slain by the practised 
rapier of Jules Amoor de Creasy, alias Silaston. 

He returns by devious ways to England, and 
learns with joy that Sir Childeric is dead, that 
the baronet and his lady and their infant son 
have perished at sea. 

In due time he declares himself, as if having 
been absent from England for years, and the law 
establishes him at Cressy Hall as Sir Jules de 
Cressy. 

He is secure ; he fears no evil ; he has heard 
that Julia Sterlington is dead; he knows that 
“Ned Logan ” isa criminal convict for life far 
over the distant seas. 

He looks about fora noble lady whom he shall 
make Lady de Cressy. 

He must wed in the e, for he is sure to 
be Earl of Barland in time, though the old earl 
lives long. 

He follows a fair young peeress to the con- 
tinent, is refused, and on his return to Cressy 
Hall is met by Julia Sterlington, the wife of his 
steward, David Sanders. 

She does not then know that she is the lawful 
wife of Sir Jules, but she intimidates him by 
threats, and in time is installed in Cressy Hall, 
as has been stated. 

Once there, he finds it very hard to be rid of 


er. 

And now has come the explosion. 

She has been working while he suspected no- 
thing. 

She has become able to fagee him to declare 
her to be his wife. 

All of the musings of Sir Jules went inces- 
santly to the fact, and to the interview related 
in the preceding chapter. 

But while he fumed and scowled in his solitary 
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meditations, a strange thought springs into his 
mind. And thus :— 

A few days before the unmasking by Julia, 
a stranger, a lady artist of extraordinary genius 
as a portait painter, and extraordinary beauty 
as @ woman, had located herself in Little Ulls- 


burg. 

Sir Jules had soon heard reports of this mar- 
vel, whose magic pencil could not, with all its 
skill, produce on canvas her equal in beauty, and 
he became eager to see her. 

As some of the Cressy portraits needed re- 
touching, he had an excellent excuse for visiting 
this Mrs, Hayland. 

There was a very slight French accent. in the 
voice of this Mrs, Hayland, which his ex- 
perienced ear had detected, and he had said to 
himeself— 

“This lovely stranger is certainly of English 
blood, yet her education is French,” 

80, while seated alone in the room where we 
have seen him left by Lady Julia, the face, form 
and voice of this Mrs. Hayland suddenly rise 
into his bewildered brain, 

“ Mrs, Hayland, and not Jerome, is my child.” 

He believed this suddenly conceived suspicion 
to be an inspiration, 

He glowed with a hope that the stranger was 
is chitin his daughter. 

it was very possible that Lady Cressy was 
lyii ‘when ahe eaid their child aa a bey. If 
she fled from her father’s house, mad or sane, 
with one of the two infants, there was every 
reason to su) that, as a mother, she took 
her own child with her. 

“ Mad or sane,” muttered Sir Jules, “surely a 
mother would have snatched away her own 
child. By her own story, which may be true, 
she lost that child somewhere in France—it did 
not die, as she can tell—it was lost, and it wasa 
girl, As like as not my child was a girl. Now, 
that girl child being lost, Julia has resolved to 

alm upon me as my son, as her son, this Jerome 
Sanders, whom she adores, and whom I detest. 
If I can baffle her in that it will be some triumph 
for me. Besides, this doubt is a vexation to me. 
for lamin love with this handsome Mrs. Hay- 
land. My soul! it would not be quite the 
correct thing, even in the code of my morals, for 
8 man to make love to his own daughter.” 

He trembled a little—a very little—base and 
bad as he was, for of late he had been laying 
plans, and very cruel and wicked plans, to 
make the beautiful widow, Mrs. Hayland, his 
own, 

Had she been of the nobility and wealthy, he 
would have tried to win her for a wife, for her 
beauty and grace had, at first sight, made him 
thrill with a desire to be beloved by her. 

“And now this story told by Julia,” he 
muttered, “has thrown a mountain of obstacle 
between me and my latest passion.” 

He hurried to a secretary at one end of the 
room, and opened a drawer in which he was wont 
to keep such articles and papers as he guarded 
with most zealous care. 

From this drawer he took a miniature portrait 
of Mrs. Hayland. 

The night was very far advanced when he 
began to study this exquisite master-piece of 
art, and he soon became absorbed in his admiring 
gaze. 

A few moments when the same curtains 
which had hidden the witnesses of his interview 
with Lady Julia were again agitated by the 
presence of some one behind them. 

The back of Sir Jules was toward the curtains 
and he heard nothing. 

His heart and soul were deaf and blind to all 
but the beauty of the face upon which he 

ed. 


ortho curtains part in their centre, noiselessly, 
inch by inch, impelled slowly aside by two large 
hands, as dark as bronze, as powerful as the paws 
of a lion. 

A man tall and massive of chest, bearded to 
the brilliant, daring eyes, a man as lithe in his 
movements as a creeping leopard, glides bare- 
footed over the soft, rich carpet towards the un- 
suspecting baronet. 

‘he man pauses, listens, flashes his flaming 
glances to the right, to the left, everywhere. | 

He seems assured that there are but two in 
that room—himself and the man at the table 
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“COME FORTH, ME, KINMORE !'"—'NED LOGAN!’ EXCLAIMED SIE JULES,” 


bos gazing at something he holds in his right 
and, 

If this intruder is a robber he has the eager 
curiosity of a woman. 

He continued his noiseless advance towards 
the baronet ; halts just behind him, and peers 
down. 

He ie so tall that he towers over the seated 
baronct like a stately tree over a diminutive 
shrub, 

His eyes fell upon the miniature ; he trembles 
suddenly from head to hee] ; he snatches at the 
miniature; his left hand springs out over the 
shoulder of the baronet like a flying boom, and 
in a flash clutches the portrait ; his right hand at 
the same instant grasps the neck of the baronet, 
lifts him swiftly, with a single jerk to his ‘feet, 
twists him about with a single irresistible wrench 
of the iron fingers, and forces Sir Jules to look 
him square in the face. 

Holds him thus and says hoareely, while his 
cyes gleam like flame, 

“Who gave you this picture, man? How 
came it here?” 

“Loose me, scoundrel!” cried the baronet, 
who is no coward, whose hot blood boils with 
sudden and desperate rage. 

He is half stifled in that grip of living steel, 
and his dainty white hands clutch in vain the 

















wrist of his assailant, 

The wrist is like a bar of iron. Sir Jules 
might sooner bend a bar of iron with his lady- 
like an move that inexorable arm. 









rout hand from my 


yaronet, as his han 


“Take 
cried the 
bosom, 


ck, roffian!" 
glides into his 














“ Draw a weapon and I snap your neck-bone 
as I would a pir fe 1 stranger, 
glaring fiercely into upturned eyes of the 
baronet, which glare defi ein return. “Keep 
that hand where it is, Utter a cry for help, anc 
you area dead 8 picture—how came 
it here? Speak 

“ What ri, ™ demands 

3 








Jules, with a bitter curse, hurled like a stone 
into the terrible face above him. 

“What right, scoundrel! Jt isa portrait of 
my wife!” replies the intruder, hoarsely, 

“ Of your wife ?” 

“ Aye, of my wife.” 

“ And who are you?” 

“Iam Captain Storme |" 


CHAPTER XI. 
CAPTAIN BTORME AND THE BARONET. 


On hearing the name of the formidable smuggler, 
Sir Jules grew instantly pale. 

The flush of rage fled from his cheeks, and a 
pallor like that of death seized them. 

“Tam Captain Storme,” repeated the smug- 
gler, as he freed the baronet from his grasp, and 
gazed sternly at him. ‘“ Now, who are you, 
sir?” 

“Tam Sir Jules de Cressy,” replid the baro- 
net, too proud to lift his hand to his bruised 
neck, though it pained him terribly. 

“Ha! you are Sir Jules de Cressy, are you? 
Well, were you the Czar of all the Russias, with 
a million of bayonets around you, I would still 
say, what right have you to the portrait of my 
wife?” 

“ Perhape she gave it to me, fellow ; and were 
you Satan himeelf, with « million of fiends at 
your back, I would demand by what right are 
you in the house of Sir Jules de Cressy 2?" said 
the baronet, moving towards the door, 

“Halt, or you die |” cried the smuggler, as he 
held a pistol towards the baronet’s head. “I 
have no desire, but may have a necessity to kill 

ou.” 

The baronet halged instantly. 

The eye of the smuggler was eloquent ; his 


1} action terribly expressive, 


“You are a bold fellow, Captain Storme.” 
“More than that, Sir Jules; I am a desperate 
man,” 


“You may not be aware that it is my duty to 
have you arrested. Come, I admire your darinc. 
Why, we heard Captain Storme was dead. Yca 
may be an im rr.” 

The smuggler smiled grimly as he replied— 

“Tam as I say, Captain Storme, for who 
capture dead or alive, a reward of ten thoc- 
sand pounds is offered, My presence here, 
right or not, is easily explained. I was closely 
pursued by those who seek me, dead or alire. 
and to evade them, I leaped your park fence. I 
ran on until I saw a light in this part of th: 
house, and as I knew that I should find a power- 
ful friend in the hall, I ecaled the balcory. 
opened a window in the adjoining room, caze 
on—being familiar with the place—and focst 
you.” 

“Familiar with the place !” 

“Ay, I used to have many a romp and frolic 
in every part of the hall with Sir Childeric.~ 

“ And you say you knew a powerful friend ia 
the hall—ah, perhaps Mrs. Julia Sanders 7” 

“ T have never scen that lady.” 
“But this friend you speak off Who 
My life, I did not know that any of the house! 
of Sir Jules de Creasy dared to be a friend of 12 

outlaw.” 

“This friend of the outlaw calls himself Sr 
Jules de Cressy, sir.” 

“You—you mean me!” 

“Imean all I say. My only friend in 53 
house is a person who calls himself and is ca‘!ed 
Sir Jules de Cressy. You are the man.” 

“My faith! this would be very amusing if * 
was not so annoying. Be so kind as to 27 
that weapon at something else than my b-3~ 
Captain Storme.” 

“Certainly, when you see proper to mort 
away from that door.” 

Sir Jules crossed the room, not liking the tor" 
of the speaker, and fearing that the man «3s 
no smuggler, but a maniac escaped from *5 
keepers. 

(To be continued. Commenced in Ne. 193) 








“CRACK! SPLASH! MESSRS, BOULOT WENT FLOUNDERING IN THE WATER!” 


AT SCHOOL: 
OB, OUR ENGLISH BOYS IN FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ MisER's Son,” “RIVAL CRUSORS,” &. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—(continued.) 


N a few minutes the police 
and their prisoners fol- 
lowed this person. 

They entered a bare- 
looking room, and here 
his cotton night-cap re- 
moved, and a tricoloured 
scarf thrown over his blue 
blouse, stood the man of 
the pitchfork. 

This was Monsieur Something, the maire of 
the village. 

With a dark frown, he told the officers to 
Tepeat their story. 

Our young heroes looked anything but neat 
and respectable, covered with mud and slime as 
they were. 

“They must go to prison; such conduct must 
not be allowed,” began the maire, 

Sol, as the best Frenchman of the lot, here 
advanced, and asked to say a word. 

As his manner was very polite, the other gave 
him permission to do so. 

Sol then explained that they had had an 
sccident on the river, had been upset, and 
spoiled their clothes, 

While searching for a cabaret, being very 
hungry, they had tasted a few grapes. 

They were English boys belonging to M. 
Boulot's school, and were quite willing to pay 
for all damages. 

These three separate announcements made 
the terrible maire smile more benignly. 

They were English, therefore they had money. 

It was clear they were gentlemen from the 
name of the school, 

They were willing to pay. 

Turning to the gardes, he inquired who was 





the owner of the vineyard, and, finding it was 
himself, frankly joned them on payment of 
@ small sum, an rboire to the men. 

Having settled t! important matter, Mon- 
sieur the maire took off his and, with a 
low bow, informed them that he kept a house of 
entertainment for man and beast, and asked 
what would they have? 

Though scarcely able to contain their laughter, 
the boys were delighted at their good fortune, 
and in an extraordinarily brief space of time 
were seated before a very excellent French 
dinner, such as even a village inn can offer. 

It was now growing late; they were a long 
way from the school, and it was necessary to re- 
turn, 

Paying for what they had had, they inquired 
their way, and before many minutes were plod- 
ding along the hills on their way to their destina- 
tion. 

All contrived to enter the house and change 
their dress without being seen by the masters, 
though oneof the boys, the friend of Pierre Flocon, 
saw them in their dirty clothes. 

Wholly ignorant of this, however, they joined 
the others in the playground, and retired early, 
completely tired and fatigued. 

About one o’clock the next day they were sum- 
moned to the presence of the master. 

As they passed him in the passage Pierre Flocon 
met them with a malicious smile. 

They exchanged hurried glances. 

But no time was afforded for speech. 

In another minute they were in the chief pro- 
fessor’s room, in the presence of that gentleman, 
and, as they rightly suspected, the owners of both 
the skiff and the old punt. 

Both looked daggers. 

“‘T understand,” said the master, in a severe 
tone, “that you, yesterday, ran away with a boat 
belonging to Monsiezr.” 

“We did, but with no _ evil intention. 
Fearing it would not be hired to us, we took 
it, intending to return, and pay for it,” said 


“But it has been destroyed ——" 
aie ourselves nearly drowned, sir,” 

1. 

And, in a few words, he told how it had hap- 
pened. 

The owner stared. 

“Tt was a dangerous place, and he was sorry 
for the accident. But his boat?” 

“We should have called and paid for it on 
Saturday. But as you are here, will do s0 
now.” 

The man was quite profuse in his thanks ; 
the money was paid as well as a douceur to 
the owner of the punt, and the complainants re- 
tired. 

“ Young gentlemen,” said the head-master, with 
grave carnestness, “unless you promise never 
again to go on the river without a man, I must 
wholly stop your leave.” = * 

The boys thanked him heartily for his 
leniency, and, giving the required promise, re- 
tired. 

To the great disgust of Flocon and his jackal, 
they had again escaped unpunished. 


said 





CHAPTER XX. 


THE FAIR OF ST. CLOUD, AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


For several days after their adventures of a day, 
the boys were rather indisposed, and were dosed 
with certain French specifics, which are far from. 
unpleasant. 

Though apparently very slight in power, 
they carried off all symptoms of fever and 
cold, and left the boys quite ready for further 
exploits, 

he greatest fair in France is held in this 
locality, lasting three weeks, the principal days 
being, as usual, Sundays, 

To this, not only their school, but very many 
from Paris, were in the habit of coming. 

To Frank and Sam it was quite a novel sight, 
though to Polk and Sol it was nothing new. 

Still the four boys were now so insep:* 


Ps 


that the two latter ones, of course, joined them 
when the occasion offered. 
The first thing they noticed was the noise. 


Believing firmly in having frightened their 
enemy away by means of the polies, they agreed 
to avoid the fair, however, for a day or two, 


Drums, trumpets of most discordant character, | while looking out for any suspicious characters 


loud voices, speaking trumpets, penny whistles, 
and every other possible noise were blended to- 
gether. 

It was something horrible, 

The crowd was dense. 

Frank was very much amused by the shows, 
ve whole fan of which was outside, Sol assured 

im. 

Except the circus, 

This, with some of the animal shows and the 
theatre, was worth sceing. 

The French boys were taken into some sort of 
a Peep-show, which the English declined to visit, 
and then they got away. 

They were determined to make a night of it. 

Now, French schools are much more exact in 
their discipline than English ones. 

Bat our heroes were so well behaved as a rule, 
and paid so liberally, that they were often 
humoured. 

They knew that they must not exceed a certain 
time, and so determined to make the most of it 
while it lasted. 

The wild beast show was soon disposed of, and 
60 was the circus, but at eight o'clock they sat 
down in the dreas circle of the theatre, 

The seats were planks, it is true, but the crowd 
was animated and merry, and the actors on these 
sorry boards very good. 

An hour passed away gaily enough here, and 
then, as a new piece began, they came out, de- 


termined to try their luck at one of the ticket . 


booths, 


who might hang about the school. 

They did not communicate with the masters, 
as they already had received warning from the 
colonel as to the visits of strangers. S 

Several days, however, passing away without. 
any alarm, they gained courage, and before a 
week the matter had passed from their 
memory, Zi 

anes was a peculiar reason, however, for 
this. 

The annual festival of the school was ap- 


After this a pic-nic was held in the Forest of 
8t. Germain, 

Now, it was a custom of the school, which 
was an extra polite one, to substitute fines for 
the ordinary punishments. 

Caning was unknown. 

The black hole, double lessons, and fines were 
, the only means of exercising discipline. 

The boys were not very fond of belng deprived 
of their pocket-money, but there was less objec- 
|tion to the matter as it went to form a fund 
out of which the expenses of the pic-nic were 


The day came. 
An early breakfast of a light character having 





These are really lotteries, 

So many numbers are put in a bag, for a sheet 
of which numbers you pay twopence, threepence, 
or fourpence, as the case may be. 

The numbers arc then called, and prizes vary- 
ing from a slice of gingerbread to gaudy vases 
and other utensils are won. 

Our young heroes took their sheets in hand 
just as a man began to call them out. 

The voice was a revelation. 

Frank knew it as that of the Chouette! 

He glanced round. 

Not a policeman was in sight. 

If hethrew down the tickcts, the man might 
be alarmed and flee. 

He waited impatiently for the drawing. 

The numbers were called—not one of the boys 
won. 


In the confusion, however, they continued to foolish custom to foster your errors and faults, | 


get away. 


It was now dark, except where the lights of the result of fines imposed, in the shape of a able to restrain his laughter. 


the booths and shows fell upon the scene. 


been consumed, the boys went into the play- 
ground to pass the, time until eleven o'clock, 
when, previous to the journey to St. Germain, 
| they were to be entertaincd at a banquet. 
he hour nearly approached. 

_ , It was a quarter to eleven, and with appetites 
; sharpened by exercise, the boys looked forward 
; to the feast. 

Suddenly the folding-doors at the top of the 
steps leading into the refectory opened. 

The two head-masters of the school stood side 
by side, in bran-new suits of clothes, hat, 
gloves, and boots included. 

The boys set up a cheer. 

Deluded victims ! 

When silence reigned once more, the elder 
brother advanced. 

“It has, young gentlemen, hitherto been a 


inot to say more serious offences, by giving you 


' feast.” (General long faces and staring eyes). 


For themselves they had already hired an 
open carriage. 

The masters and ushers had their own litle 
omnibus used to fetch and carry boys home. 

The banquet was done justice to with great 
rapidity, and then all rushed for their hata. 

Some took bows and arrows and other instrc- 
ments of amusement. 

The four English boys placed a mysterious 
parcel in their carriage, which excited some com 
sidesable amount of curiosity. 

It was not, however, doomed at once to be 
satisfied. 

Quite a crowd was collected round the house, 
drawn by the presence of so many animals with 


proaching. their attendant boys. 
It was generally a grand affair. Frank and his party entered their carriage and 
An extra, handsome, late breakfast was given | drove off, followed by the omnibus. 

to the boys. One asked why Flocon remained behind 


doomed either to walk or vestride a donkey. 

Presently, however, as a compromise, he joined 
one of the big boys in a donkey-cart. 

They then started the obstinate and degenerate 
animals, they being urged forward to tolerable 
locomotion by their drivera, who would not 
even listen to allowing them to go without 
them. 

Such a procession was, of course, tolersbly 
ludicrous. 

Several slight accidents occurred, but, at last, 
the wished-for scene was reached, and the 
animals were handed over to their owners, while 


paid. 
It was like investing in a saving’s bank to be | the boys ran shooting with bows and arrows, 
taken out in amusement at a given time. playing at hide and seek, touchwood, and 
Such was the tradition of the school. other games. 


Frank, Sol, and their two friends, had already 
taken out their mysterious parcel and opened it. 

It consisted of a cricket - bat, wickets and 
bails. 

The game being wholly unknown to the French 
boys, they crowded round with open mouth, nor 
could Frank and Sol induce them to give way 50 
that they might play. 

The whole affair was a mystery. 

However, when they saw the ball and the 
players were in position they stepped on one 
side, not, however, listening to the warning 
advice of Sol. 

Frank, who was a consummate player, had the 
bat, and receiving the ball, cleverly sent it flying. 
aa it proved, right in amongst a clump of boys. 

As he began to run, a yell proclaimed some 
disaster. ‘ 

He, however, was determined to have his rux, 





and did even obtain two. x 
He then hurried to the scene of the accident, 
‘and found Sol with the ball in his hand scarcely 


The obnoxious usher, Flocon, had been stand- 


At the back, under the trees, was the guard- |“ On reflection, we have considered that the ‘ing in conversation with the boy. 


house, 
Frank drew his friends away, and told them 
of the discovery he had made, 


money should be spent in a more useful way.! 
We have, therefore, on this auspicious occasion, 
| purchased for ourselves the clothes you behold— 


at he was saying was intended to be 4 


‘secret, and he, therefore, stooped close to bis 


ear, 


They at once decided to go with him to the which will remain constantly in your sight, 
police-station, and say what they had seen. | a reminder of your evil hours. The pic-nic will 
They were courteously received, and four men take place as usual, but each boy will pay his 


and a corporal wera sent with them, 

To capture the brigand in St. Cloud fair would 
be a triumph. 

But, when they reached the booth, quite 


another man was busily shouting out the num- | 


bers, 

The people declared they knew nothing of the 
person alluded to. 

Frank solemnly declared that he could not be 
mistaken in his voice, and told the officer what 
he knew of him. 

The police-agent was much interested in the 
matter, and would have given something to 
make so important a capture, 

Frank now proposed to return home. 
spirits were low. 


The sight of that man, the sound of his voice , their school's establishment. 
yet ringing in his cars, made him low-spirited | 


and melancholy. 


_ He would have felt still more so had he have | allowed to settle the whole expenses of the day. 
seen the figure of the Bat, followed by the Owl, 


crawling behind them in the darkness. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


THE boys had a long consultation the next day | of all the best donkeys and donkey-carriages to 


as to their course of action, 


His they were to see their honoured chief do them so ' 


| own expenses.” 

The French boys stood aghast with unspeak- 
able horrror. 

Few, if any, of them had any money. 

Those who had, possessed only a few halfpence 

—at most a franc. 

Frank and his companions were grave enough 
iat first, but the blank looks of their Gallic 

brothers were too much for their gravity, and, 
they burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘When the risible faculties would allow them 
Frank and Sol, after a momcnt’s consultation, | 
stepped forward, and the latter, addressing the 

;head-master in a neat speech, said how glad | 


much credit on the annual commemoration of 


As, however, all the boys were not prepared to 
pay the necessary expenses, they hoped to be 


‘(Loud cheers.) 
The masters grimly smiled, and condescended 
to allow them to beawthe expense. 
Good humour and happy faces being now 
gencral, they went into breakfast, not before, 
however, Sol had sent out to secure the serviccs 





| be found in the place. 


The ball hit him, as he did so, slap on the 
‘nose, at the same instant overthrowing the 
| French boy. ik 

The usher danced ie pain sud rage, wail 
the boy lay howling on the ground. 

“It yeae done on purpose,” said Flocon. “Hor 
dare you fling such athing at me?” tied 

“ It was not done on purpose, rey 
Sol, gravely. “I warned you all away. scket 
cannot help the direction taken by the cricke! 
ball.” = 

“You shall hear of this to-morrow, sif,” Cm” 
tinued Flocon, fariously: nee 

“Very well, sir. It is an accident, and the 
is an end of the matter.” 

And Sol walked away chuckling. u the 

“Tall brick that, Frank, “ he said; , he 
frog-eatin’ loafer is awful riled. Mon ts 
nasal protuberance be a caution to snake 
morrow 7" 

And with this consolatory observa! 
walked back to his post, while Frank 
his wicket. en, the 

Before, however, another ball was a et was 
ground was cleared, and no more of cri 
seen on that occasion by the French. 0s 

They voted it an equally stupid and danger 

ame. i 
£ Certainly it makes but slow progress AEs 
and is confined to a few individasls, wh? 
be English or nothing. 


tion, he 
regained 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
THE PIC-NIC CONTINUED, 


AS soon as the game was over, the four English 
boys waiked into the town, 

A spot bad alrealy been selected for the 
banquet, which was tu be cold, and in the open 
air. 


They soon found a restaurant of a very superior 

cer. 

There had becn a grand dinner the .day 
before, and more than half the materials of 
the feast were on hand, and doomed ina day or 
two to go to some second or third-rate eating- 
house, 

Sol stated their numbers, and a bargain 
was struck for all the cold fowls, turkeys, hams, 
and joints, as well as pastry on the establish- 
ment. 

Desert, wine, and oysters, were included in the 
feast—the latter, in abundance, with proper per- 
sons to open them. : 

Frank then himself of two 
aod returned ts the forest ie 

The spot they had chosen was an island sur- 
rounded by a deep and wide ditch. 

It was quite extensive enough for the whole 

'» and was shaded by umbrageous trees. 

a had swings, turn-abouts, seats and numerous 

tables. 


What its ordinary use was, was quite evident, | 


though how it was reached was still a mystery. 

Frank got over the difficulty by laying down 
the planks as a bridge, over which he marched 
in triumph like a conqueror, a discoverer of an 
unknown island. 

The boys came quickly after him, and were 
soon dispersed about the place. 

Now came the Brothers Boulot, walking 
slowly along as became stout, portly, and well- 
dressed gentlemen. 

They looked benignly at the mysterious island, 
and both at the same monient stepped on the 
planks. 

They reached the middle. 

A crack, a splash, a cry or two, and the grave 
Messrs. Boulot were floundering in the muddy 
water up to their chins. 

Alas, for their new habiliments bought out of 
the school fines ! 

The French boys, forgetting all manners and 
discipline, roared with laugbter, while Frank 
and Sol, who had shouted to them not to trus, 
to the planks half a minute too late, came fort 
ward and helped them out. 

Every rag was spoiled, and the two gentlemen, 
their hats lying at their feet full of water, looked 
indeed woeful objects, 

As soon as they could speak, they spluttered 


out some angry words, accusing the others of | 


having done it on purpose. 

“On my honour as a gentleman,” said Frank, 
haughtily and proudly, “I was running to stop 
you from crossing when the unfortunate accident, 
for which I am very sorry, occurred. As for the 
clothes, the glory of the day shall not be dimmed ; 
I will ask Messrs. Boulot's acceptance of even 
better than those, which became the masters so 
much, and which did such honour to the school.” 

A soft answer turneth away wrath, especially 
accompanied by generosity. 

The Brothers Boulet unbent, and resolved to 
make the best of the matter. 

The waiters now appeared on the scene, and 
produced from a thicket a hand bridge, con- 
cealed there to prevent illicit invasion of the 
island by other than customers. 

Toey were profuse in their apologies, and 
offered towels, change of clothing, every accom- 
modation, 

As dinner would not be required for two 
hours, they resolved to go to the hotel, have a 
bath, and send a swift-mounted messenger home 
for clothes, 

When their backs were turned the French 
toys could no longer conceal their marvellous 
delight. 

Their joy was something exuberant. 

Served them right. 

“ Braco wes Anglais!” they cried, and would 
not believe their asseverations as to the occur- 
rence being an accident. 

As it was scarcely worth while to quarrel about 
the matter, des Anglais retreated to their own 





corner, and devised as to what should be done 
after the six o’clock dinner. 

It was nearly the longest day, and the wood 
was magnificent. 

According to annaal custom, the boys were 
not expected to return home until twelve. 

Carriages, and ponies, and donkeys could do 
the journey in an hour, so that the rendezvous 
was for eleven o'clock. 

Frank proposed, So] seconded, and the others 
voted unanimously, that they should ride to 
Bougeval and see the fan of the fair. 





OHAPTER XXIII. 
THE DINNER AND THE DANOR. 


THE banquet was a d success, 

Messieurs les Anglais were voted princes by 
all, even the masters, 

The oysters and chablis at the commence- 
ment were voted inimitable, though we in 
England should have thought them out of 
season, 

A joyous meal it was, marred by no long 
speeches. 

There was one toast after the dinner—“ Suc- 
cess to the school.” 

To this the masters, rather shorn of their 
splendour, simply bowed their acknowledg- 
ments, and retired to the restaurant, to black 
coffee, brandy, and cigars, 

The boys dispersed. 

Not wishing to be followed, the four English 
boys had ordered their carraige to the other end 
of St. Germain, and here they joined it. 
| The desired village was soon reached. 

Truth, and a desire to tell it, alone compels us 
to say that it was Sunday. 

It is unfortunate, but it is a fact, that English 
boys educated in France—except in Protestant 
schools—are apt to adopt very loose notions of 
the Sabbath. 

We are compelled to give this explanation, 
because, as every schoolboy knows almost, no 
ball would bave taken place at Bougeval on any 
other day. 

i It is the custom of the country. 

The ball-room was a huge enclosure of canvas 
jraised about twelve feet high, supported by 
| stout poles. 

;, It was chiefly unroofed, the covered portion 
| being a café, 
The entrance money was four sous, or two- 





pence, 

This small fee, however, was a delusion and a 
snare. 

Every quadrille cost the male dancer two- 
pence, it being the custom here, as at almost 
every public ball, neither to charge ladies for 
admittance or for a dance.* 

The four English boys, precisely because they 
| were very shamefaced in the presence of so 
many smart country girls, swaggered into the 
‘ball-room with an assumption of great im- 
pudence. 

They did not venture to approach the dancers, 
but stood in the café. 

Not knowing what else to do, they ordered 
something to drink. 

With that trae Britannic indifference to cash 
which characterises all our nation when abroad 
and in funds, they at once summoned a smiling 
waiter. 

“Champagne ; two bottles,” 

The white-chokered individual bowed to the 
ground. 

They did keep such an article, though it was 
seldom asked for. 

These balls were attended chiefly by the village 
girls and boys, with a sprinkling of shopmen and 
their sweethearts, and a few students and 
grisettes of the period. 

The grisette was a young lady who conde- 
scended to work like a slave all the week for 
about tenpence to half-a-crown a day, living on 
bread and water and watercresses, perfectly con- 
tented if she had a day out on Sunday with her 
young man. 

Cheap wines and other light beverages were 
sometimes indulged in; coffee and beer, very 


* This is carried out partially at the Grand Opera mas- 
querade balle, Gentlemen are charged ten francs ; ladies 





| one, 


light and bitter, were, however, the ordinary 
drinks, 

‘ A choppe of becr was being continually asked 
‘or. 


r. 

The words “ cnampagne—two bottles,” had a 
magic effect. 

Many heard it, and when it was served up, 
and our four young Britons sat down in full view 
of the audience, and paying for it in a lordly 
style, actually drank it as if it was their usual 
morning and evening drink, there was actual en- 
thusiasm in the ball-room. 

Ere ten minutes had elapsed, the master of 
the ceremonies (i.c., the man who collected the 
twopences) advanced to where hee Aas 

ould the gentlemen dance? He would find 
them charming partners. 

Frank, Sol, and Sam, at once acquiesced, but 
Polk shrank back. 

No ; he would look on. 

Behold our three heroes presented successively 
to three young ladies, village belles, and march- 
ing off to their various positions. 

t was eccentric dance, a French quadrille. 

Frank and Sol were accomplished dancers, 
and though the public ball-room dance was not 
that of society, thcy soon saw through its com- 
plications and exuberances. 

Flinging themselves with ardour into the af- 
fair, they astonished and delighted their partners, 
who had expected to find mere awkward school- 
be: f 


ys. 
Indeed, the boys were so pleased, they secured 
the same young ladies for partners in the waltz. 
Politely bowing, and offering their arms, the 
boys offered refreshments. 
e refreshments were accepted, but not the 
arm! 


8. 
You may dance with a strange young lady in 
France, but you must not walk atm-in-arm with 
her, except she be a marricd woman, and you 
are properly introduced. 
hen they reached the café, they proposed 
champagne. 

The girls giggled, and suggested lemonade- 
gazeuse, and sweet biscuits. 

These were ordered, and with them came Sam, 
with a very red face, and without his young lady. 

She had been carried off by a strapping sub- 
lieutenant, and Sam vowed vengeance. 

While awaiting that event, and while Frank 
and Sol were doing the polite to their partners, 
he finished the champagne, rose, and disap- 
peared. 

The music striking up at this time, they at 
once stood up. 

The waltz—these dances are not paid for—did 
not last long, and the young ladies being en- 
gaged, they left them, with a promise of a future 
dance, and returned to Polk. 

Where was Sam? 

Frank volunteered to look for him, 

At last Frank found himself one of a large 
number staring at a well-known Parisian celc- 
brity, Chicard, who was doing a wild quadrille. 

There, too, was Sam, his eyes staring out of his 
head, his face red and shiny, his head shaking 
to and fro to the music like a Chinese ornament. 

Sam Fledgit was certainly intoxicated. 

Frank took him by the arm, beckoned a 
waiter, and with his assistance led him out. 

The carriage was standing under an archway, 
the coachman being in sight in a tavern. 

Sam was hoisted in and placed as comfortably 
as possible, with cushions under him and a horse- 
cloth over. 

Frank having left him to the care of the 
coachman, and noticing how beautiful was the 
night, resolved to take a stroll along the banks 
of the river before returning to the ball-room. 

Sol ventured on another dance with his late 
partner. 

Just as he was concluding he heard that Frank 
had left the ball-room with Sam, who was un 
peu indispose. 

He returned to Polk, and the two went out. 

The coachman showed which direction he had 
taken. : 

Sol eagerly rushed on his track, reached the 
banks, called, shrieked, ran up and down. 
| In vain! 

Frank was not to be found, and at midnight 
| the cavalcade reached the school without him. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 198). 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


aap 
No. XXXII—GASTON DE FOIX. 


HERE are brave Frenchmen in 
ym the field now, and amongst 
these there are brave French 
boys, buglers, drummers, &c. 

‘is week—and our readers 
will understand why—we talk 
of a brave French boy of days 
gone by. 

When England held no- 
thing in France, except Calais, the then French 
kings (of the house of Valois) turned their eyes 
covetously towards Italy. 

Charles, the weak son of a crafty father, de- 
lighted his soul with dreams of foreign con- 
quest. 

When a boy, he thought of wresting Constan- 
tinople from the Turks, 

When he became aman, he decided (doubt- 
less, guided by his counsellors) on trying his 
prowess in the provinces of Italy. 

He failed, aud he returned to France a “sadder 
and a wiser man.” 

His successor was Louis XII., and he was a 
king of some capacity, 

He said that he had claims on Milan, and he 
determined to maintain them. 

He had good assistance in the enterprise from 
young and old. 

Amongst his young champions was his nephew, 
Gaston de Foix. 

He had no child of his own, and he and his 
queen loved Gaston as if he were their son. 

Love of war and skill in arms were hereditary 
to Gaston, and he was a warrior in intent and 
soul while he lay in his cradle. 

He looked well, as soldiers are always repre- 
sented looking in the writings of romancists ; 
but in this case it is true. 

His hair parted over an open forehead and 
fell backwards in graceful curls, and a slender 
moustache covered his proud lip. 

The King of France went to war with the 
Pope and the then Republic of Venice, and a most 
aristocratic and tyrannical iblic it was. 

De Foix, already created Duke of Nemours, 
was made “ Viceroy of Italy,” boy though he was. 

And he was entrusted with the command of 
his royal uncle's army, which had been handled 
in a bungling and unsuccessful way by the Duke 
of Longeville. 

The policy, as well as the valour, of the young 
general now became apparent, 

He coaxed the Swiss, whom the Pope had 
made his allies, to retire to their Alpine fast- 
neases and remain neutral. 

He then sccured the States of Milan. 

Next he proceeded to the relief of Bologna, to 
which the armies of the Pope and his allies had 
laid siege. 

Spite of the frost and snow—and there are 
frost and snow sometimes even in Italy—he 
arrived one day before the allies were aware, 
and entered the city in triumph at the head of 
only sixteen hundred men. 

Resting, but only momentarily, upon his 
laurels, he heard that the Venctians had taken 
Brescia and Bergamo. 

Straightway he marched to retrieve these 
disasters, 

When he arrived at Brescia, he heard that the 
French still held the citadel. 

He lost no time in reinforcing them, under 
cover of the night, with three thousand men, and 
then summoned the town to surrender. 

The inhabitants, although they were promised 
the pardon of Gaston's king, refused to yield, 
and made preparations to resist an assault, 

They hid their money in secret places, con- 
cealed as much of their more bulky property as 
they could, sent away the women and children 
for safety to the monasteries, and then said that 
they were prepared to fight to the death, 

It was a February morning, in the year 1512, 
that Gaston led his troops to the assault. 

At the same time the French, who held the 
citadel, made a sally in great force, and met the 
Venetian soldiers in the great square of the be- 
leagured city. 

The carnage was fearful, Tw‘ 
tians were slain, 





ond Vene- 


| One of their leading officers, as a 1sst Tmain. 
ing hope, put himself at the head Of two 

hundred horsemen, and, in the hope of Making 

ate escape, made for one of the gates Of the 
city. 

Quick os thought, Gaston availed himself of 
the circumstance, 

He entered the city, with his right hand, 
which held his blade, bare, and shouting, 
“France !” which all his followers re-echoed. 

Terror-stricken, the Venetians attempted to 
escape by the gates. But numbers were slain, 
and the city was given up to plunder. 

Awful rapine and atrocities followed. All 
history shows (alas!) that even a Wellington 
or a Colin Campbell cannot restrain soldiers 
begrimed with the honourable traces of suc- 
cessful warfare, 

Gaston did all that in him lay, 
he exerted his authority, 
of the women, 

At length he had to use the strongest measures 
against those who violated the sanctuaries, and 
he gave a peremptory order that the whole army 
should retire to the camp, 


and especially 
to protect the honour 





PORTRAIT OF GASTON DE FOIX, 


One circumstance, unconnected with Gaston, 
in this siege is worthy of mention. 

The celebrated Chevalier Bayard, whose early 
biography will in all probability be included in 
this series, refused, with characteristic mag- 
nanimity, to receive from the daughter of the 
lady in whose house he was quartered the sum 
of two thousand pistoles, which their mother 
had collected, to save their house from plunder. 

Passing over comparatively minor embroil- 
ments, we come, in conculsion, to that battle 
which is especially associated with the name of 
the “ Hero Boy.” 

After a reverse, Gaston was rallying his soldiers 
for a second attack. 

He received intelligence that the allied army 
had approached and raised entrenchments within 
three miles of Ravenna, 

Under these circumstances delay was not to be 
thought of by one who belonged to the world of 
romance, and whose whole soul was overflowing 
with useful chivalry. 

Gaston determined to drive the enemies of 
France to an open conflict, and he resolved to 
storm their entrenchments. 

On Easter day he presented himself to the 
allies and offered them battle. 

Perceiving that they‘did not leave their camp, 
the boy warrior formed his lines to commence the 
assault, 

For a little time the artillery (then a young 

; Weapon) only wa3 brought into play. 
But after the two armics had been firing at 
jeach other with about equal fortune for about 
two hours, the Italians rushed from their camp, 
and the hostile ranks met in the clangour and 
| thick of battle. 








| As Sir Walter puts it in “ Marmion,” 
“The war that for a space did fail 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale.” 

Swords clashed, lances were shivered, ani 
for a time the fortune of the day was very 
dubious, 

But wherever the conflict was keenest, there 
was Gaston fighting with heroic courage to in- 
spirit his men. 

After a gallant struggle, in which all who par- 
tickpated in it proved themselves brave mer, 
the French drove the enemy from the field. 

Though fortune and his own right hand so 
favoured him, Gaston was not destined to leave 
the field alive, 

Dashing against a cohert of retreating 
Spainards, he cried, 

“ He who loves me, follow me.” 

These were his last words. 

The Spaniards were much more numerons thar. 
the small body with him. 

Although he won the battle he lost his lif.. 
In the very moment of achieved victory, t- 
fell pierced with at least a score of pike 
wounds, 

_He had not come to his majority when he 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 168.) 
————_.—_____ 


Brown—“ Whose boy is that, Jones?’ Janes: 
Oh, a relative of mine by iage.” Brown; 
“What relation ?” Jones : “A son, that's all.” 

A _CREDULOUS man said to a wag, who had a 
wooden leg, “How came you to have = wooden 
leg” “Why,” answered the wag, “my father kad 
one, 60 had my grandfather, It runs in the blood.” 

A Goop story is told of s German shoemaker, 
who, having made & pair of boots for a gentler 
of whose financial integrity he had considerabie 
doubt, made the following reply to him when be 
called for the articles: “Der poots are not quite 
done, but der beel ish made out.” 

A GENTLEMAN who was rather impatient at table, 
declared ne wished he could manage without ser- 
vante, as the: were greater “plague than proét” 
“Why not have « dumb-waiter ?”” suggested 
friend. “Oh, no!” returned the other; “I have 
tried them ; they don't answer.” 

A LiNENDBAPER recently hired a new shopman, 
and, of course, initiated him'at once into the my» 
tery of the “trade mark.” The same afternoon the 
newly-inducted knight of the yardsti roe showy 
some goods to a lady customer, when she 
Saper may bo imagined wica the Foreg sean let 

may ined when roung man called. 
at the to of his voice, “ What shill I sell this for 
It ie mar! ed twelve dollars, and cost seventy-five 
cen 

THE other day a very pre blue-eyed, co 

uettish-looking creature mene Ree appearance a: 

¢ office of the Chief of Police, and demanded a= 
interview. “In what can I oblige you, madame > 
inquired the polite official, “Are you the Chief, 
sir?” “T have that honour.” “Are you @ marries? 
man ?” Now, this is @ question which modes: 
bachelors find it difficult to reply to, without blush- 
ing. Nevertheless, the officer bravely answered iz 
the negative. “Iam for this,” continued the 
lady, “ for I desire to consult you on a delicate scb- 
ject.” The Chief balanced himself, first on one foct, 
and then on the other, looking furtively the whi- 
at his visitor, and finall inguired : “How de'i- 
cate?” “ Why, sir, my child been stolen by iss 
degraded father, whose abuse of me has ceoreied 
me to seek other protection. Unless you have © 
mother, you cannot understand my grief.” 

2 raw care sins a coloured lad entered a drcg 

i t he described as an “awful i 
in a6 stomach, jest Nd it yor fall of fish-books 
angle-worms,” and deman a “setter powder,” 
he had been advised that would give relief. Ac 
cordingly, the seidlitz powders were dissolved iz 
separate glasees, as usual, and plsced before him, 
with instructions to pour one into the other and 
drink while effervescing. But the sable youth cid 
nothing of the sort. Instead of following the direc. 
tions, he hastily drank off the contents of one 
and immediately swallowed the other. The 
may be imagined, The 


liquid’ from his mouth, nose, eyes and ears. As 
soon as the fellow could recover breath. b= 
cried out in frightened tones: “My stomach bas 
busted ! I can’t live a minute!” In a few momen:s, 
however, he felt better, and turning to depart. be 
said: “Dat stuff may work well nuf on de whir 
trash, but it’s shure death on a nigger.” 
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“A DAMP evening, gentlemen 
worthy, as be entered the parlour. 





to fanking. There are things when a man shows 
signs of growing “s) ey” on them, that betray 
the white feather, but “home,” “mother,” and 
“children,” are not among these things. 

A man may have the heart of a lion, and an eye 
that can look into the very jaws of death without 
blinking, yet a thought of “home” may drown with 
tears the daring of eyes, and the recollection of 
something that his little daughter Polly said when 
“good-bye” time came, makes his stout heart as 
tender as a schoolboy’s. 

That is the man, my friends, for a soldier, and for 
the very good reason that he values his life for its 
worth to others; the more numerous his “ties ” the 
greater his care to preserve them unbroken ; his 
honour being with him the same as his life, is 
equally well guarded and kept bright. 

it was a dreary, drizzly November morning when 
we awoke, 


ch” more, rearing than the provisos toy bee 


mI 
oserved Mr. Moles- | tokened, the orders were to make ready for action 


without a moment's delay. 





ing with apprehension, or making known, i? 
whispers loud or low, according to the position of 
their comrades, directions for the disposal of their 
worldly goods, or, having nothing else to leave, of 
their best love and “kind regards” to this man and 
that woman in England, 

“Jim!” 

“ Here.” 

“ You know what I told you about them letters in 
my knapsack in case of anything.” 

“All right, I'll do it, only don’t make a fuss as 
though it was certain. I say though, Bob, don’t 
forget that address at Brentford if it should be 
me.” 

“ Never fear.” 

“Tell her I was glad of what was wrote on the 
book-marker that ahe sent me.” 

“Tl tell her.” 

Then came another whisper froma man in my front 
to his brother in his immediate rear. 

«“ Ba 

“ All right, old fellow.” 

“You know what we promised about keeping to- 


“Ie is, indeed," ied several. Now, as the yellow glare of the torches revealed | gether.” 
Any news, er F” continued he, addressing ‘the hasty preparations of the regiment, you per-| ‘Don’t you get running into danger, though, for 
the schoolmaster. me, Sam. don't mean 
“ Nothing fresh : but that you know. I 
it has think we shall be off 
aust gone torte ins minute, If there 
railway sce should be anything to 
it be can get an even- tell the old lady. it 
. must be done soft and 
A few minutes after- gradual, you know.” 
wards the door was Sam, who was the 
pushed open, and the elder, uttered some 
old soldier entered. unintelli, huaky 
Well, did a Jpn set sound by way of reply. 
87” anked Bi « ” 
“No; but I picked Tite 9 pleasant, 
05 P I obeerved toa grisly- 
vp an old friend bearded man at m: 
though, a man who side. y 
joined my regiment “Tig 90,” was the 
just before I left. I : “bu 
have brought him reply: “but I never 
along.” kmew it any other 
tt Sood ; bat he way. This is always 
inet: tell an od the fankiest part of it ; 
a adven- it will be all right pre- 
ture, nOoEh: 7 eently.” 
eno iy man, was Then came the word 
soldierly man, to advance, and truly / 
ushered into the room, enough the prognos- { 
and in a peat. tications of the grial, 4 
At first he did not bearded man wee 
See repel 
o g bag The first few ste] 
tores ; but, after some of the tramp seemed 
ree aa to dispel the qualms 
what hs to ae that had hung likea 
in the pened here fog about the men; 
T ea, where lips just now white 
a Thott of te gion 
ion 
MY FIRST ‘FIELD. confidently smote the 
THE PILLAGER—HIS earth with a sharp, 
‘TERRIBLE END. distinct “one, two,’ 
It was a great relief like the beat of ham- 
to our regiment, dis- ‘GIVE IT HERE!’ HE SHRIRKED. ‘HALF OF IT, THEN!” mers. 
pirited and weakened No more whisper- 


as it was by bad food and worse lodging, to 
that to-morrow there would be real work to do. 
The news spread like wildfire, and was 
received with ag much x satisfaction as though 
the intimation had been of a jolly feast rather than 


brightened, they rubbed their hands, 
and ianghingly chatted of thes coming event to each 
other, yet our fellows two-thirds of them had 
never aimed a bullet with deadly intent, or seen 
their gleaming bayonets dulled with a red stain. 

The veterans took it more calmly; though they 
grinned, it was in a grim sort of way, and, when 
gath round the camp-fire that night, they—the 
old soldiers—began talking soberly about wives, and 
fathers, and mothers in England, and make engage- 
ments one with another to take messages to such in 
case anything should happen. 

The owners of virgin bayonets were a trifle less 
elate, and although a few of the dare-devil sort 
chaffed the “old croakers,” as they termed those 
who had tasted of battle and knew its bitter flavour, 
and made savage jokes concerning the probable 
appearance of “‘Nosey Jones’s” head when detached 
from his carcase, and how the widowed laundress at 
Knightsbridge, to whom “ Jim” was engaged, 
would receive that hero’s amended offer of his hook 
after the Russians had lopped him off a limb in the 
morning ; still, the influence of the quiet ones pre- 
dominated, and many a young fellow, as he lay 
down to rest that night, felt nothing of the dam; 
ground, nothing of the insufficiency of his tattere 

ket, because that he was so full of wonder and 
sober musing and thoughts of home. 

Mind, you must not think tiat these chaps took 


learn 





| me, were soldiers, tried and 


ceived the difference between the devil-may-cares 
and the steady, tried men. : 

All were eager and bustling; but the latter made 
haste deliberately, while the former were pale, and 
fidgetted nervously at their accoutrements, not a 
few hurrying here and there, offering twenty times 
ita value for a drain of rum. 

The men who were neither dare-devils nor 
veterans formed the majority, and were quiet and 
orderly, and quite as cheerful looking as could be 
ex] of individuals roused from a damp bed 
batote daylight, and with no immediate prospect of 

As the grey morning broke we were drawn up in 
battle array. 

Looming in the distance was a steep mound, oc- 
cupied by the enemy and defended by cannon. It 
was this mound that our regiment was bound to 
obtain possession of. 

We were not the only men engaged in the assault 
of the mound, 

The terrible work had already begun, and where 
our stood with fixed baronsta: and waiting 
for the command to ad the bel 
cannon sounded like the of near thunder, and 
what could be of the contested hill seemed 
living and moving with flame and smoke. 

Awfully suggestive, however, as was the deafen- 
ing roar of arti! ery, it was a relief to the ear, for it 
shut out the shriek of maimed horses, and the shrill 
cries of men suddenly and cruelly hurt. 

T'm not ashamed to say that I began to feel 
qualmish. 

No wonder, since behind, before, on each side of 
untried, silently sweat- 


lowing of the | ter. 


ing, no more faint-heartedness, no more tender 
messages and off-hand will-making. 

‘The sudden resuscitation was marvellous, 

Bill, who a moment ago, was in so tender a mood 
that the mere mention of his mother made his heart 
rise in his now ly bared his set teeth in 
hard determination, and would almost have thrust 
his brother aside that he might the quicker get to 
the spot where the white flame was spurting, and 
the smoke rolling, and the fighting men were shout- 
ing, and the fallen men were writhing and yelling, 
and increasing the little red pools that stood in the 
frheal racks, and the holes stamped by the horses’ 

00! 

Jim, who was awhile ago so pathetic about that 
address at Brentford, and even in eo pious a frame 
of mind as to make allusion to Bible texts and book- 
markers, was now knitting his brows cruelly, and 
looking bloodthirsty as a panther, while his comrade 
Bob, with those tender love-letters still in his knap- 
sock, conld not, as he tramped gaily along, repress 
a “ Harrah !” responsive to one that came from the 
terrible hill, and which told of successful slaugh- 


Iam afraid I was no exception to the miraculous 
change. I felt n thing of peril, nothing of fear, 
and thought no more of home or mother or father 
than though I had never known them. 

Indeed, I seemed to have no mind at all—nothing 
but a savage instinct to get into the thick of the 
battle, and to scatter bullets among the enemy, an 
to plunge my bayonet into their opposing bodies. 

And in this spirit I was carried into the midst of, 
the fight, where direct advance was impossil 
because of the human stumbling-blocks, 
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breathing, breathless others, bleeding all, that 
strewed the incline. 

You could scarcely heep your feet from slipping. 

You could not ree for smoke, nor hear for the 
patter of leaden hail, and the cheers, and the lamen- 
tations, and the clash of steel. 

How the chances of the assault were going you 
could not tell, further than that descent was defeat, 
and ascent victory, and that you were ascending in 
aecrambling, slipping one step backward and two 
forward sort of way, but still cure ys 

By-and-bye reinforcements of Russians crept up 
the other side of the hill, and came surging over the 
crest of it, a great living billow of blades that could 
not be withstood, and that threatened the brave 
assaulters with dismal wreck unlees they retreated 
to the open plain below. 

But how could they retreat ? 

How could they abandon a victory that seemed so 
complete ? 

So thought five hunderd men, and they stood 
against the billows of blades as firm as they could 
on ground all aslant and slippery. 

Tt was of no use. 

The many brave hearts were as chips before the 
advancing torrent, and of the five hundred, full 
half met swift death, the rest hemmed in and cut 
oe fom hope, fought as men only fight against 

leath, 

The captain of our regiment, hard pressed, and 
threatened on ali sides, refused to deliver his sword 
in any ener, fashion than edge first, and that to a 
Russian’s head and not to his hand. 

At last a huge fellow, whose bayonet had become 
detached from hie piece, handled the latter club- 
wise, and swang it with deadly force towards the 
captain’s face, but, in the nick of time, the tall 

was spitted through the neck, and tumbled 
and I was the soldier who spitted him. 
“Ql remember you for that, 4267, if I live,” 
cried our captain, 

Bare time had I to hear these words, for at that 
moment I felt a sharp sting at my shoulder, and 
immediately after another at my breast, and after 
that I was down in the mnd with the human tide 
sweeping and eddying over and around meas though 
I was of no more account than a log. 

But I wasn’t dead—a fact, however, that I did 
not discover till hours after, so many, indeed, that 
the day had altogether passed, and it was night. 

I was awakened by a voice close to my ear— 
within, as it seemed, an inch of it—the ofa 


man, 

“T can’t die! I can’t die! Lord, I wish I 
might! I can’t live, and I can't die! Everybody's 
dead but me !” 

At the same instant I was made disagrecably 
aware that I had a carcase attached to my head, for 
the foot of the grambler came with a smart plunge 
ogainst my damaged shoulder, rousing the sluggish 

5 sending it coursing through my veins 
with a tingle that was excruciating. 

Jovolanperily 1 turned my head towards the sore 
the man had kicked, and then, for the first time, 
became aware that 1 was lying in a sort of shallow 
trench, and that close at hand was the disputed hill, 
down which I must have rolled, or have been kicked, 
after I received my wounds, 

By a great effort I managed to twist a little on 
one side, lean on my elbow, and then the moon 
showing st a broadish fissure in the clond-bank, I 
was enabled to see the sort of man the grumbler was, 

Only that his tongue had bespoken him an 
Englishman, the question of country would not 
have been an easy one to settle, as he wore the cap 
of an English soldier and the great-coat of a 
Russian officer, 

He lay on the flat of his back, and the lappets of 
the coat thrown back disclosed, gras; in one 
hand, a half full sack, while the other lay idly by 
his side. 

He was a middle-aged man, with a most ruf- 
fianly countenance, which was by no means im- 

ved by the fright of seeing a dead man—for s0 

e had reason to think me to be—rising from the 
ground and staring at him. 

“ Who are you ?” I asked, 

“Leave me alone—don't come near me !” replied 
the poor wretch, in an even more parched and 
thirsty voice than my own, “I haven't took any- 
thing of yours—I haven’t, so help me Heaven !” 

I did not want any further explanation as to who 
my friend was, He was a pillagor; one of those 
cowardly scamps who hang on the skirts of n battle- 
field like vultures prowling among the dead at night 
to plunder them. 

“I'm dying of thirst and swful wounds !” uttered 
the pillager, in a whining whisper. “I’ve been 
shot at by those infernal Russians on the hill, and 
my poor back is shattered right along, I can't live, 
I onght to have died of such wounds hours ago ; 
but I can’t die of ‘em ; I believe I could if I was not 
eothirsty. That's the torment that keeps the life 


ores 





in me; and all the time drink—rich, comforting 
wine—within an arm’s length of my lips.” 

‘ Irie ve ” replied th in a faint 

in the bag,” rep! e pillager, a 
voice; in aaileer flask in the bag. I know it must 
re at least half full by the weight and the sound of 
t.”” 

he sudden prospegt of a drink had increased my 
thirst a hundred fold. 

I matched the pillage sack, and, holding th 

I snai the lager’s and, ling the 
mouth of it in my teeth” groped eagerly within with 
my sound arm. 

“Thank you for mercy to a dying man !” cried 
the pillager, eagerly ; “it’s at the bottom under the 
epaulettes ; you shall have the silver flask for your 
pains, ‘What a price for a poor man to give fora 
gulp of wine; quite a gulp, though; two gulps, 
perhaps. Oh, be quick ! be quick |” 

I wanted no urging to be quick. 

Eagerly as a cat scratches its way. to an escaping 
mouse, I clawed out the pillage. e inlaid pistols, 
the sashes of silk, and the handfuls of gold lace— 
till the precious flask was reached ; then I dropped 
the bag entirely, and, wrenching off the stopper of 
the flask with my teeth, threw back my head, and 
sae in the mines + 

e cry that the pillager gave was such as none 
but a man alaking the fiercest thirst would have 
heard without heeding. 

“Ob, oh! Oh, gracious God! he’s drinking it! 
He's swigging it down, and it’s mine! Hang ey 
for a treacherous thief! Give here, I say. 

Ob, thirst ! 


ane drop—just a few tiny drops ! 
iret 1" 

His shattered back prevented him, despite his 
most tremendous efforts, from rising; he could do 
no more than writhe as a bruised toad might; he 
moved enough, however, to tilt the little remaining 
life out of him) and, with a terrible cry, the pillager 
was dead ! 7 

I have now earned a sion after fighting in 
many an action, but I shall never forget that moon- 
light night on MY FIRST FIELD. 

e . * . . 

A general vote of thanks was then offered the 
soldier, and he was immediately elected a member 
of the society, 

Tom Haweer, as it was too late for another yarn, 
and he did not care to be outdone by the rival 
service, volunteered @ song, and a jolly evening was 
spent by all, 

(To be continued.) 





THE REVENGE OF SCRAGGY FOX. 


——. 
“WELL, d’ye see,” ¢ the man-o’-war’s-man, 
“mine tin't’a story, at least, not one of the regular 
craft, with a beginning, and a middle, and an ending, 
and a moral—a yarn with neither top nor tail in 
fact ; howsomever, I'll reel it off if the company is 
agreeable. 

“T can’t tell anything about the birth and bring- 
ing up of Scraggy Fox, or whether that was the 
name conferred on him by his godfathers and ged 
mothers in his baptism, or whether it was given him 
on account of his lanky build, and the fiery red 
et never mae bis soqaaintancs till the ‘Ba , 

“Tnever made intance e ‘ Sampson, 
having finished her spell of business in the Chinese 
seas, was ordered to fit for the Malacca St: 
there to take her station to protect the native an 
foreign craft trading to and from Singapore, and to 
keep a sharp eye on the pirates who there swarm as 
thick as mosquitoes in America. 

“My firet sight of him was not so pleasing as it 
might have been. Mind you, it was not because he 
was an ugly chap; it’s very well for ships’ clerks 
and pursers to be good looking, but a man-o’-war's- 
man ain’t expected to be pretty, only to be trim and 
rt ine ara oe Scraggy was beyond denying ; bat 

‘The first two was lenying ; 
the third he was not. 

“He was about as hang-dog-looking a chap as you 
would meet in & day’s sail, with short, crisp, bacca- 

ipe curls, fiery red whiskers, and a freckled, white 
I , With a ji purple scar on it from his left 
cheek-bone to his chin. 

“He wasn’t fond of talking about this scar, but 
when pressed said it was done while boarding a 
slaver off the African coast ; but the cook of the 
‘Sampson,’ who wasa ‘black, and seemed to know 
more about Scraggy Fox than anyone else, con- 
tradicted that statement, and made another to the 
cffect that Mr. Fox was very well known at Fer- 
nando Po in the palm oil business, and still better 
known as a sort of slaving crimp up towards Brass 
in the dominions of his majesty of Dahomey, and 
that the gash in Scraggy’s face was inflicted with a 
piece of split bamboo by an old woman whose 
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husband and two sons Scraggy had smuggled of, 
and that Scraggy, having retaliated by cleaving the 
poor old lady's head through to her shoulders, was 
glad to make himself scarce in the neighbourhood 
Ribenee F 4 

“ Scrag; ‘ox was a spare, wiry man, and not yar. 
ticularly tong’; while Pete, the black cook, was 2 
perfect giant. 

“Had the case been reversed, something eericas. 
without doubt, would have happened to the cook cf 
the ‘Sampson.’ 

“ As it was, on one occasion, when Pete had been 
repeating his Fernando Po story, Fox, 
having slily opened his knife, made a sudden stab 
with it at the black, who was reclining on a bench. 

“Blacky, however, was too quick for him. He 
caught the wrist of the hand that held the knife, 
and hauling Scraggy down to where he was lying, 
grasped fist, knife handle, and all, and, turning the 
weapon towards Scraggy’s face, shaved the skin of 
the tip of his nose as clean as a whistle. 

« ‘Der ! you ‘fernal tief !’ said Pete, as he finished 
the operation, and. pocketed the clasp-knife ; ‘yoo 
touchee me once again, and me cut your ‘fern! 
head off.’ 

“¢And serve him right,’ growled the men who 
mere, lounging about, as they witnessed th 

indy, 
eta like to have my will with the lot of you, 


said Scraggy Fox, glaring round as wicked ss the 
devil, and ing none the more handsome for bis 
barked and tri g nose. ‘Perhaps I msy som 


day.’ 

UThe scrimmage between the black and Fox took 
lace a day or two after we had brought op s 
errang, there to get information as to where the 

pirate business was briskest. 

“And, before I go any farther, I may as well 
explain the sort of chaps that are called pirates in 
that part of the world. 

“They are not bands of rnffianly cut-throats who 
take to sea roving as footpads and highwaymea 
take to their peculiar business ashore becanee they 
are branded and outcast men, but entire nations, 
tens of thousands strong, living by the busines, 
feeding their children, saving portions, 
furnishing their huts, and making their old folks 
comfortable out of it. 

“Their fathers and grandfathers followed up the 
trade, and never could see more harm in it than we 
should see in smashing or plundering an enemy's ship 
in these war times. 

“Well, you must know that within s couple of 
monthe of our arrival we did a pretty bit of basines 
among the gentry just mentioned. pi 

destroyed. their 


“We smashed their prab 
cockle-shell boats which they seempors, by tt 
handred, and played Old Gooseberry with their: 


niet Se fe shie thine, had been co! as ime 
pregnable as Gibraltar. 

From one of the latter, we brought swiy 
nearly a ton of gunpowder of a and 


weiy cone ies 
about a score of kegs of a sort that was very fine 
and 


“Tt was evening when this last fort wes redaced, 
and besides a strong body of natives, # score of the 
ship’s crew were told off to go ashore and keep guard 
till, morning. & pa 

fox wasamong the number. 

“ The oki savage who had commanded the pirate 
fort had been knocked on the head by s round sbot : 
but his son, who was a handsome fellow, and i 
enough for a pirate chief, was taken alive, and, ¥! fl 
a few other of the head men, was packed in a sort o! 
shed to guard, which was the duty of Bcraggy For 
and three other seamen. ae 

“Now, what I am abont to tell you, you mist 
take at its worth, or what you consider | 
verte is what happened 

Bs wi : 

“There was a sore of grating in the door of the 
shed, through which the prisoners might be ee 
and there they sat squatting on the ground, bas 
their heads in their hands, as wretched as tne 
expecting to be strung up the first thing in Ue 


morning. < gas 
“T can’t say if either of Sera For’ 
nions noticed it, but I know that he became oe 
idgetty, he always managed to keep closer, to bs 
grating than the others, and at last, watching 
opportunity, he hastily thrust his face to ite is 
and whispered two or three words, at whic 
young Saraban chief started, and looked very ™ 
surpris i 
Av hen next Scraggy Fox passed the erating I 
Sarakan had risen from ne squatting position, 
was leaning close to the door. . 
"'éHallo’ eaid Scraggy Fox to one of his ee 
‘ there’s one of ‘em at the grating. Ask him 
he wants, Peter. £ 
TET knowed his lingo T would replied Pe: 
“Can't you ask him, Scraggy? Youve 8 
more foreign kink of the tongue than any 00 


er 


Sovawnes 1, 170.) 
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*Pr’aps he understands Portu, 3 let's 
him,’ said Seragey Fou. eet ty] 
“So Scraggy went to the grating, and began 
jabbering to the Sarakan, who seemed to under- 
stand readily enongh, and as the conflict went on he 
corned again and again to whisper with those about 


him, 
“Thave 


: ht a great deal about that conver- 
sation since, 


have made up my mind that the 
language Scraggy Fox was speaking was Malayan, 
which the Sarakan would know readily enough. 

“T am the more convinced that this was the case, 
as I distinctly recollect the words, api, gatrs, bunols, 
and gurud ; they are all Malay words and nothing 
else: the first meaning “ fire,” the second “‘enemy,” 
the third “kill,” and the last “thunder,” or loud 


noise, 

“Tf it was Malayan that Scraggy was talking—he 
had mixed in strmage cOMpanyassl have already 
told you, and might have picked seap and, if, be- 
fore his messmates, he had the cool villainy to make 
a bargain with the pirates that involved the life of 
every on board the ‘Sampson,’, as well as the 
good ship herself, you must adinit that eo precious s 
Scoundrel is seldom found, and that a swing at the 
yardarm is much too good for him. 

“* What d’ye make of him, Scraggy ? one of his 


mates asked. 

“¢ Not much,’ replied Fox. ‘I can’t come at him 
with any talk that I know ; what I can make out is 
that he wants us to let him loose, for which he 


promises to pay us handsome next time he meets 
i? 


“Well, it’s only natural, I su; ” replied 
Peter Daw, who wasa bit of a philesapher, ‘and it's 
likewise nataral for us tohold ‘em. Let nature take 
its course,’ 

“Next morning, at daybreak, a detachment of 
men was sent from the ‘Sampson’ to relieve the 
men ut the fort, who returned by the boats to the 
ship to turn in for a few hours’ rest. 

“ Shortly after a body of dniendl 


i natives began 
e job of conveying the captur: 
board. 


gunpowder on 


“The fine powder was in kegs, and the coarse 
powder in canvas bags of twenty-eight pounds 
weight each, 

“It wasn’t quite convenient to place the powder 
at once in the magazine till it was properly packed, 
80 it was stacked near the magazine door. 

“*Scraggy Fox did not seem half so knocked up 
as his mates. 

“ He got his breakfast with them ; but after they 
turned into their hammocks, he still remained 
up. Presently, and when no one was observing 


him, he busied himself with picking a little chunk 
of oakam very fine. 
“ After he sprinkled it with something. 


“Then he took the bacca-box and, emptying out 
the bacca, knocked the remains of his half-consnmed 
pipe into the box, and packed the prepared oakum 
on the top of it, and shut the lid nearly close. 

“Then he crept to the spot where the powder 
bags were and thrust it between two of them, and 
the next moment he was over the side. 

“« But he was seen from the deck. 

“+ Man overboard !’ 

“<< Throw the hatchway gratings towards him. 
Ahoy! you fellows, in the boat there, pull for your 

ives 

“Then a dozen voices shouted together— 

“*Qnick, men, quick, the alligator will have him ! 
Pape throw him a rope. Ah! the beast has 
got No! he is up again, and the men have 
him in the boat.’ 

“As you may gu 
who it was that h: 





Iwas a little anxious to know 
so nearly become crocodile 


meat. 

“T hadn't long to wait in suspense ; they brought 
him aboard and down below bleeding and insensible, 
and laid him along his trunk. 

“It was Scragey Fox! 

“The alligator had ‘nipped off his arm close to 
he elbow, and the loss of blood had made him 

int. 

“So he laid quiet enough while the doctor dressed 
the stump; but presently he opened his eyes, and 
then began such a pretty scene as is seldom seen out 
of Bedlam. 

“¢ Where am I? asked Scraggy, in a con’ 
way, and rolling his eyee from one to another. 

46 You are all rizht, my man,’ replied the doctor, 
“in your own berth on board the * Sampson.”’ 

««« What I screamed Scraggy Fox; and he was on 
his legs in an instant, and elbowing them right and 
left with his good arm and his stump, ‘aboard the 
“Sampson !” aboard a doomed ship that has not two 
minutes to live! Let me ! Throw me over- 
board! Let me fight for my life with the alligators ; 
anything rather than lie here to be blown to bits 
with gunpowder! Jump overboard, all of you, if 
you would save your lives. I hate you all from the 
captain to the cabin boy, but not enough to die 





with you. Overboard with you all, and don’t waste 
&@ moment!’ 

‘Nothing could have been more awful than 
Shaggy Fox's fnght as the doctor, making sure that 
he was delirious and raving, proceeded to confine 
his Tienda. iiecuthithe Canaed’ cad avant 

“ Almost in a brea! e cu and prayed, an 
laughed, and howled, and so he vemaited for full 
two hours, when he died; from fright, the doctor 
said, and not from the injuries done to his arm by 
the alligator. 

“T believe the doctor was right when he said that 
Scraggy died of fright, but, as to the cauze of it, 
I'm of another opinion. 

“T believe it was his intention to blow up the 
‘Sampson,’ and that the slow fire in the "bacca-box 
was to be the means. 

“ Likewise, I believe that the Sarakan at the dis- 
abled fort was in the secret, and had promised 
Scraggy Fox some tremendous reward if he could 
manage the trick neatly. 

“T believe he thought he had managed it neatly, 
and afterwards had jum overboard tp escape 
from his devilish work, when the alligator met him, 
and, as you already know, caused him to be brought 
on board the ‘Sampson’ again. 

“ That was the fright that killed him—the fright 
that he was caught in his own trap. 

“ And so he was, for, though he was not blown to 
smithereens, he died through fear of it, which, no 
doubt, was more lingering and painful. 

“ But not a bit too painful or lingering either; at 
least, that was the verdict of our fellows when they 
discovered his ’bacca-box, with the half-burnt, but 
luckily extinguished slow match, in amongst the 
powder bags. 





The Boys of Eugland Letter Criter. 


——o— 
No. 8—From John Andrews to Mary Sanger. 
Newcastle, 1868. 

My pearest MAny,—Better news still. Not 
only is my assistant inspectorship of locomotives 
all right, as I wrote you last week, but when I 
wrote and asked Mr. about the all-im- 
portant marriage question, he at once replied 
to me to the following effect. 

So far from its being objectionable that their 
superior officera, even the young ones, should go 
out with wives, they infinitely prefer it. There 
are such terrible temptations to dissipation in 
India, and the railway and other companics lose 
so many serviceable hands whom they have sent 
over at considerable expense, and who suddenly 
succumb to the combined influences of vice and 
climate, that the fact of a servant being en- 
circled by the holy guardianship of a wife is 
very much in his favour, both with regard to the 
present and early promotion. 

Then, as to the important question of the cost 
of living, my kind benefactor and friend tells 
me that I must have no qualms about that. Of 
course, you know the salary is a very handsome 
one, measured by the home standard. But I had 
heard so much about the multitude of servants 
we must keep, &c., &c., that I wanted, for your 
sake, to be yuite clear on this point. 

He informs me that in India, as in everywhere 
else in this world, you can live frugally, or live 
extravagantly, just according to you inclination, 
or rather, determination. 

We shall, from the jirst, have enough and to 
spare (that is, to save), and I am given to 
understand that the fact of a man’s being mar- 
ried is all in favour of his quick increase of 
salary. 

So, in a word, dearest, Iam now, for the first 
time, in a position to ask you to name the day. 
Of course, am in your hands, but I think I 
know the answer you will give. After all, we 
have had a sufficiently long courtship and en- 
gagement to know each other almost as well as 
wecever can. It must be within two months, 
else we must wait till I can come back and fetch 
you, for I quite agree with you that, if it can be 
possibly avoided, it is unmaidenly fora girl to 
go to her bridegroom, instead of the bridegroom 
carrying away the bride from her house. 

Write me your answer. Whatever it is, I shall 
run down next week myself, and, I hope and 
trust, then make final arrangements, 

ee kind love to all, chiefly, of course, your- 
self, 





Yours ever, 


Miss Sanger, JoHN ANDREWS, 








Crackers for the Gngentous. 


—+— 


®,® ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and address. Any pussie or 
charade received after this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted. 


No Pusele will be accepted unless the Solutions ere properly 
worked owt, Numbered Charades in particular mux have 
FULL answers sent with them, 


L 
T consist of 24 letters. 

My 1,2, 11 isa part of the human body; my 8, 16, 21 fs 
put before a door ; my 3, 8, 23, 17 is to encounter; my 10, 
18, 7, 3, 18, 19 is @ man’s name; my 11, 12, 19, 14, 4, 22 is 
asurprise; my 6, 13, 16,17 isan animal; my 21, 24,2, 22, 
15 are signs of grief; my 5,9, 19, 14 is to dispatch. My 
whole is a cleverly written story which appeared in tho 
Youna Men oy GREAT BRITAIN, and the uame of its 
author, 

a Hagry JoNEs. 
Tam4 of 18 letters, 

My 14, 10, 5, 17, 8 ia what we all live in; my 8, 15, 10,5 
is used to shut up a room ; my 1, 4, 9, 12 1s agirl’s name ; 
my 17, 10, 5, 9 isa title of the realm; my 8, 16, 7,6, 11 is 
the name of a river in England; my 17, 15, 4, 9, 12 is the 
name of a county in Ireland ; my 17, 10,6, 8, 15, 6 is the 
name of acity in England ; and my whole isa tale in the 
Boys OF ENGLAND. W.G. 


mL 
DECAPITATION. 

Complete I am a substance used in the household ; behead 
and transpose me I am of great use tos mariner; change 
my tail and I delight everybody; transpose me I am a 
month ; 4 me and I'form part of a circle ; 
transpose me and I mean to work by the day. 

WILL-0'-THE- WISP. 


Iv. 

A character in the first of these tales; a small animal ; 
an ancient European river; an Bmperor of Rome; 
in Oxfordshire ; a town in Prussia ; a mountain in Arabia ; 
‘8 town in Finland; not high, The initials and finals read 
downwards name two tales in the Bors OF ENGLAND. 

H. S. ANDRE. 








ve 


YL 
I consist of & words, 22 letters. 

My 19, 15, 8 is » favourite domestic animal; my 19, 12, 
1, 11 is a shell-fish ; my 14, 4, 20, 8 is a disagreeable insect ; 
my 2, 6, 3, 4 is @ noble animal ; my 12, 3, 16, 19, 9 isa fish ; 
my 2i, 5, 18, 16, 18 are found ‘plentifally in animals; my 
10, 23, 2 is a fish; my 17, 18, 5 is what all antmais at 

must do; and my whole is a tale in the BOYS OF 


THB WORLD, 
W. ¥. TROSDER. 


1. In 
a Oan. 


viL 
aCaveL. %. Railat Brag. 3, Ana. & Lit 
5. So Agra Am, Cree 
FREDERICK JOHN BAILEY, 


Vit. 
I consist of 14 letters. 

My 2,10, 14, 9, 13.an admiral of the 17th century ; my 11, 
9, 18, 11, 2, 10a group of islands in the Mediterranean sea; 
my 14, 5, 12 a European mountain; my 14, 11, 2, 8 an 
Asiatic gulf; my 1, 12, 9, 14 a country in Asia; my 9, 18,11, 
9,10 is @ vegetable; my 5, 11, 5, 9 an ancient queen; my 
5,11, 9, 8, 4, 5, 4, 148 famous Greek leader, 

If my whole you can but find, 
An ancient people will come to mind. 
F. WAuuIs. 


x 
A consonant ; a number; to allow; a barbed dart; the 
centrals of my whole; a young hare; an animal; to 
obstruct; @ consonant. The centrals read downwards will 
give a celebrated gateway in the City. 
L. J. Hopes. 





ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 201. 

I. Battle of the River Boyne ; place, east of Ireland ; date, 
Ist July, 1690; took place between William ITI. and James 
IL IL Covent Garden; dove, garden, raven, cane, 
tent, convent, doctor, cent, coat. III. Benjamin. IV. The 
Boys OF ENGLAND fs a very interesting Journal, full of 


sport, travel, fun, and instruction. All who are not sub- 
soribers should become so at ono, —JAMES LAING, 
P 
aRT 
GREEN 
@LASSES 
PRESSGANG@ 
HANGING 
BEAST 
ANT 
@ 


ACCEPTED.—B, J. Hedge, Frederick John Bailey, F. G. 
and R. A. English, B. Haviland, H St. Andre, Invalid (we 
hope no longer so), Thomas Keynol . F. Trinder and 
E. H. Sumner, Robert Martin, D. Sullivan, Charles F. 
Delcomyn, Francis A. Dent, H. Fitsgibbon and F. Dobbs, 
B. Spring, F. T. Eades, J. Anderson. 

DECLINED WITH THANKS.—C. Culley, E. J. Nicolle (try 
something in prose; your writing ia very clear), Charles 
Geddes, W. Turner, J. 4. Daniel, Roly King (we prefer 
selecting our comicalities ourselves), W. Lear. 





BOYS OF ENGLAND. 











Correspondence. 


—— 


1. ications to be addressed to the Edétor, Ma. 
a” AU Corin 57 DEEEE, 173, Fleet Street, LC, 


©,* We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to give 
medical advice in the columns of this Journal, 

¥,* Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rale we 
cannot andertake to answer our Correspondents in a shorter 
vime than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 

©, Correspondents who twish to receive replies by post 
must in ali cases send STAMPED directed envelopes. 





Dowrmeater (Canada) inquires, “ What are the colours 
‘and materials that are used for painting magic-lantern 
élides—whother of] or water? Ican't get any reliable 
information here, and want to get some up gratis for 
children’s parties’ and Sunday-school festivals, being a 
tolerable artist in both off and water. I am ashamed to 
trouble you, but judge from the useful information con- 
stantly given in your‘ reply’ columns that you will kindly 
help me.” ‘The colours used aro gamboge, scarlet lake, 
Prussian bine, a green of distilled verdigris, and quarter of 
its bulk of gamboge, burnt slenna, burnt umber, and lamp- 

Canada balsam and tor- 


black. They are 
Mastic varnish is also used to 
ly drying. Ofcourse only transparent colours 


W. T.—The recommendations of ‘ professors and politicians 
of eminence” wili not help you, unless you have real 
merit as a writer, any further to secure you a hearing 
in some cases which you could not otherwise obtain. No 

“publisher who understands his business will purchase 
writings which are not valuable in a merchantable sense— 
that is to say, which other people will not buy of Lim when 
he prints them. 


Cuan rs that he ask 








hotograps with hi wer bisssand' she alterwarte 

photographs w im, gave her bis, and she afterwards 

sent hers to him at his flouse. He wishes to know if that 
was a hint for him not to call again. We bave heard 
of various devices adopted by young Jadies to get rid of 
Uresome suitors, but we certaluly never heard of a young 
Jady sending her likeness to a young man as a hint io him 
not to call. Charlie's bashfulness is excessive, as the 
young lady probably perceived. 

Ciacon.—The fact that a man bas what fs called an un- 
jovernable temper is no excuse, in law, for violent and 
legal acts. The attorney who encourages you to belicvo 

that he can get you acquitted on the ground that you have 
had a violent temper our earliest boyhood, is de- 
celving either you or himself, You are completely respon- 
aible, both in law and In morals, for the assault you com- 
mitted on your prosecutor. 

Maxzrrnez.—You must not be more than 16 years of age to 
enter the navy as ucahipman. and mest pare v4 
a two years course of study at the Royal Naval College. 

Salgahtpmen do not purchase their commissions: and thee 


which has jocularly been describod as “nothing a 





day,” amounts to the sum of £288, per month. 
mien have to provide thelr own clothing, Douding, aes ad 
contribute towards mees expen: 


ses. 

¥. C.—You have things badly mixed. -Robert 
was the inyentor‘of the tieam-boat. but hot oF the ta 
engine. James Watt, a Scotchman, who was born in 1736 
and died in 1819, was the inventor of the steam-engine. 
Ee asin heehee tae etcen sat 
ve to im honour; be wi jou f * 
minster Abbey, and Lord rro tapi 


‘Abbey, Brougham wrote his epita 
2 style which fas Dever been surpassed in lapidary, iouaripe 
Hasay Gaur. 


p= 
According to our latest information, th: 
walation of Great Britain is 84,200,000; that of trates 
; China is supposed to have 450,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants; Austria about 35,000, + Prusala 34,000,000 (the 
North Gorman Confederation: however, basa total of about 
).000,000) : an ussia al },000., 6 total 4 
x the French army was official forDese 
1808, to be en ; the 
é 


a yr y stated on the Jat of Dec. 
Tussian returns gave 
of 1,091,000; and the Russian army 1, 
(000 Cossacks ‘on military services => 1711000 De 
Sumpar Scuoot.—If you will please refer to chapter sd, 
verse 16, of Ist Chronicles, you will there find the names 
of David's sisters, Zerul ah and Abigail: and in chapter 17, 
. mucl, the name of conse- 
pen Pavia motlet tobe a. umother, 
ANIEL JAMES.—(1,) The covers for binding * W! 
Leader” and ‘* Giles Evergreen” can be Mat Toned ence 
(3.) Because he passed = night in the ward for casual 
paupers in Lambeth workhouse for the purpose of asccr- 
tr Ow ihe Poor were really treated. (3.) Very soon, 
\. alittle verment 
Hetonatle aoe i - your writing would suit a 
ITON.—To become a land surveyor you must 
make from actual measurement a plan of any’ she ot 
round at estate, and give the ra area, in acres, roods, 
1s. You sho 
wiesea oF sa oitieiel be able touse the 
Nits Nosititas.—Plenty of practice at singing wil 
the quality of Four gece hee practice atgoed coplee oak 
improve your writing. Gymnastic ex may 
vo eens ani Jt general ly chooses th a aa 
. J. P.—The artist iy ose 
ine ‘thinks ‘will make tho most effective drawire, Ge 
drawa on a block of buxwood, which 
snfiaved. by the wood engraver, ° 
INE. a be kind enough to repeat your 
tho letter was lost after your Life-Bost Tabschiption wes 
‘acknowledged. The exchange shall appear nex: week, 
Movstacux.— You must wait till Nature endows you with 
hirsute honours. Your writing 1s good enough for any 


office. 
Bares Warares. Mapes yerseg are ‘Better: than many we 
. 0 Bee the 
enaEsi ane of thane nee x 2 in the Bors or 
STOLFO.—The only way reak yourself of th 
isto strictly resolve to give it up, and stick to your reseket 


t 

HAROLD, ForREsTER.— £450 is the 

Aco Suri AnD CHARLES G sae cone 
ACO! AN ILERS. “ Mon. 
real t the top Of this column. renee 
or} & Zaueor.—You can have the five numbers sent by 

‘ 

A Susscriven.—Pressing for Her M "aN 

entirely lished. ‘ aes ore een 
UCEE! Vou can get very good fish! 

Apply at the White ‘van tavern. pees hy iskenham. 


Vv. T— writing requires @ Ittle Improv 
it will sult the Civil Service kxammers: VCnent before 
Aaron Dooxsto! ‘You are rather tall for your age. 











is aiterwards en- 
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| New and Important Work for all, 


AND 
Dedicated to the Boys of England and Young Men of 
Great Britain, 





Ready Wednesday next, beautifully Printed on Toned 
Paper, No. 1 of 


BRETT’S 


ILLUSTRATED , 


NAVAL HISTORY 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—— 


From an intimate acquaintance with the tastes and 
wishes of his numerous readers, MR. EDWIXx J. BRETT has 
Jong known the want of a truly popular and interesting 


HISTORY OF THB NAVAL GLORIES 
OF ENGLAND; 


a work that, while inipressing important facts on the mind, 
shall amuse while it instructs, 

Fully impressed with this belfef that, without weaken- 
Ing the importance of historical truth, he can effect those 
great desiderata, instruction and amusement, he will in- 
troduce into his 


NAVAL HISTORY 


anthentic aneodotes, instances of personal adventure, and 
biographical records of those men, who, whether from 
before the mast or from the quarter-deok, have assisted to 
make Great Britain the undisputed 


MISTRESS OF THE SEA, 


‘Though many works of established merit on the Naval 
History of this country have been publivhed, the chief 
fault in each has been a want of general intorest. 

Another objectien is the high price at which they are 
published, 

To meet these objections, and place in the hands of his 
patrons, and the public generally, a work of authentic 
trath, Mn, EDWIN J. BRETT has, at great expense, resolved 
to publish such a history of 


THE MARITIME RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


As shall form net only a worthy, but a reliable, addition 
to the library, both of the youth and the man. 

till further to make the work entertaining, MR. BRETT 
has made arrangements to present to his readers every 
week GRATIS SUPPLEMENTS, containing series of 


NAUTICAL TALES, 
OR. TRUE SEA YARNS, 
Mustrating the most important episodes of Naval 
History. 


From the great expense which has been incurred in the 
production of a work of this research and magnitudo, 
nothing but a very large sale can possibly remuncrate the 
Proprietor; and, as BRETT’S NAVAL HISTORY is de- 
signed as mach for the rising generation as for the adult 

pulation of Great Britain, he confidently looks to the 

Bends of families, as well as their young members, for sup- 

port in what he purposcs making a truly National Work. 

BRETT'S ILLUSTRATED 

NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

| When finished and bound, will make one of the cheapest 

and moet Splendid Volumes ever pluced before the 

Public, 

—+—_ 

With No. 1 will be Presented, GRATIS, a Beautiful 
Picture, printed in Eight Colours, which has been 
several months in preparation, and will represent 

The Boats of the English Man-of-War “ Robust” cut- 

ting out the French Ship “ La Chevrette.” 


TO PREVENT MISTAKES, BE SURE AND ORDER 
BRETT’S ILLUSTRATED 
Naval History of Great Britain, 


Weekly, 1d.; Monthly Parts, 6d. 
READY WEDNESDAY NEXT. 178, FLEET 
STREET. 














GRATIS, NEXT WEEE, 


THE 


EIGHTH SCENE 
FOR 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 


BEPRESENTING 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS, WESTMINSTER, 

With Moveable Procession of abe Lord Mayor's Show by 
water. 


IMPORTANT. 


At the completion of the Panorama will be given the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND LECTURE BOOK, containing s 
fall description of each building, and an bi ‘socoant 
of the principal events with which the Moveable Figures 
are associated; making the above Grand Gifts Hous 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATBEB ARD 805. 


NOTICE. 
STAGES of a Novel constraction, with fall direction 
for exhibiting the 
BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. Their price will be 1s. 3d. exch. 





NOTICE TO ALL. 
THE WAR JOURNAL, 


A Record of Past and Passing Events, full of News, Military 
Stories, Pictures, &0. 


PRICE ONE PENNY WEEELY. 
No. 10 Now Ready. 





NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VIL 
Price One Penny. 
NOW READY, 


PART IL 
or 


MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. 
PRICB TWOPENCE. 


NOTICE. 
“YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN" 
AND 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 


GUIDE-BOOKS 
Price Twopence each ; post free, Threepence. 

1, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GYX- 
NASTICS, 

2, GUIDE-BOOK FOR WALKING, RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, &c. 

8, GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 

4, GUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING. 

5. GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. 

6, GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING, ‘al 

heal taeeld Sorchaae these Mite Se Daten 

plest ever issued. 

MONTHLY PARTS OF MR. BEBITS 
WORKS FOR OCTOBER, SOW 
READY. : 

YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, Pat 
x » Sixpence ; Post free, Sevenpence. 

BOYS OF ENGLAND, Part XLVI. Sixpenct; 

Post free, Sevenpence. 

BOYS OF THE WORLD, Part XIIL, Sixpence; 
Post-free, Sevenpence, 

RIVAL APPRENTICES, Part VII., Price Four 
pence of your Bookseller ; or by Post. 

GIPSY BOY, Part XL, Price Fourpence of yout 

Bookzeller ; or by Post. 





IMPORTANT! 
Now Ready, Part II. of 


THE WAR JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING 
The History of the War, Continuous Stories, 
Authentic Pictures, éc., &c. 
Orders should be given to your Booksellers for Ports!. 
and II, of “ The War Jowrnal,” Price 4 


Printed and Published for the Trovrietor. EDWIN J, BRETT, 178. Fleet Street London @&.0 


runs POR TRANGMISSION Aneoam Nov7smsrp 1, 1870, 















SB Young Gentleman’s Journal 


OF SPORT, TRAVEL, FUN AND INSTRUCTION. 
SUBSCRIBED TO BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ARTHUR. 


Vou. VIIL—No. 204.] CONDUCTED BY EDWIN J. BRETT, (Price One PENNY. 
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RIGHT AND LEFT.” 





‘BILLY HIT AWAY 


BOBBY THE SHARP AND BILLY} been made concerning their niece and Jocelyn 


Crawford. 

THE FLAT. Miss Araminta had a deal of family pride; 
Be = insisted always on upholding the dignity of the 

. Muttoneads ; and her brother greatly feared that 
CHAPTER XIIL she would hear with indignation the proposal to 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE AND A CRUEL DISAPPOINT-| marry her niece with Jocelyn, and oppose the 

MENT. project. 

Ir was not until after he had dined on the day} Crawford, too, had his fears on that point, 
that followed the evening of his sister's return, | and knew that as an opponent she would be tre- 
that Mr. Muttonead was able to muster sufficient | mendously formidable, f 
OctopEn 10, 1870. courage to tell her of the arrangement that had| It was, therefore, with mueh nervous trepida- 


With this Number is given the Eighth Scene for the Boys of England's Panorama. 
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tion that he, about noon of the day now in ques- 
tion, presented himself before Miss Araminta. 





And Mr. Muttonead nodded his head very 
knowingly, and winked hard at his ancient 


That Mr. Muttonead had told her everything | sister. 


before that time he felt quite certain, and was 
about to learn, as he believed, whether she was 
to be a friendly ally or a determined enemy. 

Miss Araminta nded to his expressions of 
delight that she had again retarned to her home 
with exceeding warmth, which comforted and 
relieved Jocelyn very greatly. 

Miss Muttonead had commenced to speak of 
Emily Austin, and was, Jocelyn felt assured, by 
her amiable and smiling manner, about to express 
her entire approval of and consent to the pro- 
jected union. 

But just then a visitor to Miss Muttonead was 
ushered into the apartment, and Crawford felt it 
his duty to retire. 

He was, however, well satisfied and highly 
elated, as young Trywhitt soon perceived, 

“T have seen her, and all goes well,” exclaimed 
Jocelyn. 

“ You don’t mean to tell me that the old gal is 
agreeable to it ?” said Robert. 

“Perfectly. Her manner with me just now 
was more warm and gracious even then ever 
before.” 

“Well, I never would have believed it !” cried 
Robert, looking the astonishment that he ex- 

Tienced ; “ that’s a great weight off my mind; 
mat you will have your work to do for all 
that.” 

Having dined, the brother and sister, left 
to themselves, were having a chat over their 
dessert. 

And more then once Araminta had told her 
brother not to lift the decanter eo often, that two 
glasses of wine after dinner were quite as many 
as he ought to take, that she was never sorry for 
him when he had the gout, because it served him 
quite right. 

But Mr. Muttonead merely laughed and re- 
filled his glass. 

After that there had been rather a long pause 
in the conversation, 

“‘ By-the-bye,” suddenly said Aramina, the 
thought having just occurred to her, “do you 
know Jocelyn Crawford appeared to me to be 
looking very ill when I saw him this morn- 
ing.” 

At the sudden mention of that name, Mr. 
Muttonead started like the guilty wretch he now, 
in the presence of his sister, felt himself to be, 
and filled his shirt bosom with half a glass of 
port instead of pouring it down his throat. 

“Yes, yes ; be does not look over well,” stam- 
mered the elderly gentleman, 

Anji at the same time he was wandering how it 
was that, the supposed cause of his haggard looks 
being removed, Crawford should still wear the 
same woe-begone face. 

“ Do you know what it is that makes him look 
eo ill?” inquired Miss Muttonead. 

Her brother was ailent. 

Here was the very chance he had been want- 
ing to come to the point, but could he dare to 
avail himself of it? 

“Well,” squeaked Araminta, “are you deaf? 
Why don’t you answer me?” 

“Excuse me, Arry, I—I was thinking of some- 
thing else.” 

“ Ah! you always are thinking of something 
else whenever I speak to you. You have no 
more manners than a pig.” 

“Um !" thought Mr. Muttonead; “she does 
not seem in exactly the right frame of mind to 
receive such a communication, but if I don't tell 
her soon, she will hear it from somebody else, 
and that would be a great dcal worse.” 

e ra then,” cried Araminta, “you won't 

“Yes, I will, Arry,” trembled her brother. 

“ Well, come then ; what is it makes Crawford 
look so bad 7” 

“To tell you the truth, Arry,” said Mr, Mut- 
jones making a desperate plunge, “ it’s—it’s 

love.” 

“ What !” sharply cried the lady. ‘Shameful, 
disgraceful! Whom has he seen? where has he 
been? who is the creature that——” 

“Hush, Arry; she—she isn’t exact] 
ture, and—and she is not so far off neith 

«What do you mean f” 

“ It's somebody in this house,” 


a crea- 
er,” 


“Can't you guess ?” 

“@ood gracious | is it possible?” exclaimed 
Araminta. 

“Yes ; and I hope, dear Arry, that you will 
not oppose——"” 

“IT fear I must. To tell you the truth, Max, 
you have not so very greatly surprised me, 
because, in fact, I have long suspected that 
Jocelyn——” 

“Have you really? Well, hang me, if any- 
thing can escape you.” 

“Bat, then, Max, consider his position, and 
think what the world would say if I were to 
consent to be his wife.” 

Maximilian nearly tumbled off his chair. 

“Oh, confound it !” he muttered, “she’s at it 


“Still, perhaps,” sim) the elderly spinster, 
“TI can't say but——He is evidently very ill, 
and—and if my refusal should kill him outright, 
I could never forgive myself.” 

After a long while fidgetting about, as if there 
were a hot brick or two on his chair, Mr. Mut- 
tonead gasped out— 

“My dear Arry, you are labouring under a 
trifling error; that is, yoa—you have made a 
slight mistake in——” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Mattonead, who, in the 
effort to carry it off with a smile, was grinning 
horribly, “it’s—it’s not exactly you that Jocelyn 
has fallen in love with.” 

“Not me?” 

“No; it ought to be, I know—it shows his 
bad taste that it isn't—but——” 

“Who, then, is she?” 

“ Why, my dear, our Emily, of course.” 

Miss Muttonead started to her feet, and kicked 
over her chair. 

“What, Emily Austin, my niece? But you 
hare not dared to encourage so preposterous an 
idea?” 

“Well, you see,” hesitated Mr. Muttonead, 
“they have been so long in the same house to- 
gether——” 

“ Well, and hasn’t he been just as long in the 
same house with me?” 

“And, seeing her constantly every day ——” 

“And hasn’t be seen me every day ?” 

“Yes, Arry ; but, as I have said before——” 

“Never mind what you said before,” screamed 
Araminta, ‘I know, to begin with, that Emily 
doesn't care for him a bit.” 

“Well, not much, perhaps, at present, but 
with time——” 

“Pooh | a fellow of no family——" 

“You seemed to think that might be over- 
looked just now.” 

“Tdeny it! A fellow taken into the home 
out of charity——" 

“ Silenoe, Arry, for shame,” cried Mr. Mutton- 
ead, now fairly asserting himself. 

“Let him know his place, then. If you do 
not immediately put an end to all thoughts of so 
degrading an alliance, I'll—TI‘ll leave all my 
money to the Foundling Hospital.” 

“Bother your money. 0 cares about 
that?” - 

“ And I'll leave you for ever and go and live 
by myself on some outlandish island, and never 
see you more—no, never, never |” 

Out of the room she bounced, and Mr. Mut- 
tonead, dreadfully upset, threw himeclf into his 
easy chair, and in about three minutes was in 
fall enjoyment of his usual after-dinner nap. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MI88 MUTTONEAD AND WILLIAM GO FOR A 
WALK. 
Master WIGGLEs was in no hurry to retire to 
rest on the evening of that day which had fur- 
nished him with his new suit. 

He sat, as the cook believed, listening to her 
awful storics ; but, in reality, hearing not one 
word, being entirely absorbed with his buttons, 
over ‘which he never ceased to rub his fingers. 

When at laat compelled to go to his dormitory, 
he thought what a dreadful thing it would be if 
somebody should break into the house during 
the night on purpose to deprive him of them, 


He hesitated a long while as to whether he kad 
not better go to bed in his new suit, and be killsd 
in itrather than part with a single button. 

But at length he decided to lay jacket ang 
trousers on the pillow and to sleep with his head 
upon them. 

He did nothing but dream all night through; 
seeing innumerable faces, which, after awhile, 
all revolved themselves into rolly-polly buttcns 

He went to see his mother, and found she wa 
changed into a rolly-polly ; and she asked hi 
to have a bit of rolly-rolly pudding, and 
he tried to eat it, found it had been taken from 
his own jacket. 

He dreamt that somebody was pelting him 
with his own rolly-pollys, and woke up to find 
the hail pattering against the window. 

Then fe rubbed his finger against the real 
buttons, to assure himself that they were sie, 
and went off to sleep once more, only to drean. 
the same things over again. 

On the following morning Billy had to do his 
usual amount of rough work before being allowed 
to resume his new dress, and went ahead like a 
locomotive, in order to be done with that work, 
and to see himeelf again all over buttons. 

It was about noon, and he was dressed and 
looking down at and rubbing about the rolly- 
pollys, when Jane, coming to him said— 

“Well, you are in favour, Master William. 
Get your cap and rush upstairs to Miss Araminta, 
ane is going for a walk and you are to go with 

er.” 

Billy was delighted. 

Everybody was about to see his rolly-polly, 
and wouldn’t everybody be struck all of s 


heap | 

He went upstairs and presented himself, cp 
in hand, before Miss Muttonead. 

“William,” said the lady, “yesterday you 
heard me say—hold up your head and let yor 
buttons alone.” m 

“Yea, mum, I think you did say that,” re 
sponded Billy, entirely misunderstanding. 

“No, no, that is not what I meant ; only—do 
hold up your head and—I told you that you were 
to be my own ; and, as a proof that | intend 
to keep my word, I am now going for a wak 
and you are to go with me.” 

“Yes, mam, I know you want me to walk 
along aide of you.” 

“« No, no, you are to follow me at a respectfu! 
distance.” 

“ A what distance, mum f” 








“ Respectful.” 
“ How far is that off, mam?” 
“Two or three yards, You are tokeep alway: 


two or three yards behind me.” 

They left the house and walked forward at 
cording to arrangement ; Billy looking at every: 
body he met a8 much as to say— 

“What do you think of me!” 

But he could not help looking 
dling with his rolly-pollys. > bis 

This practice grew rather annoying to ie 
mistress, who cvery time that she tamed * 
head to make sure that he was fellowing her felt 
herself compelied to call out— 

fe William, hold up your head and let your 
buttons alone!” ic 

Some distance farther on, and when about 
turn the corner of a strect, Miss Araminta oa 
again looked to see if her chosen page ee 
lowing her in good order, and uttered an 
phatic— 

“ Good gracious |" 

Billy was not to be seen! ' ant, 

Fearing all sorts of things on his so ce 
wondering if he could have been run otis 

rotted without her being aware of i Wi: 
ffuttonead retraced her steps in search of 
liam. é 5 

Her dreadful anxiety concerning his a 
ous disappearance was relieved before e 
thus walked any great distance. battone 

She found Billy standing twiddling his eal 
before a large looking-glass establishmet the 
trying to get a full view of himeelf in 

lasses at once. n d 
© Having gently, very gently chided bis 
told him that he Tnst nat ey rage fall 

sonal appearance, use vali ist 
tb be avoided by both sexes, and all 98% x 
Araminta said— 


at and twid- 
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“Tt has just struck me, William ——” 

“What has?” hastily interrupted Billy, look- 
aboot, “I didn't see nobody throw nothing, 
would be worse for them if I did |” 

“It is very good of you to say so, William,” 
ied Miss Muttonead, smiling on him ; “but it 
wonly a thought that struck me.” 

“Ah, that wouldn't hurt you, so I don't 


re. 
“We will change our direction for a reason I 
ve," said Miss Araminta. And, as she crossed 
er to the opposite street, added— 

“Keep close behind me, William, that I may 
certain not to lose you again.” 

Billy obeyed, and kept so close to his mistress 
at, before they had gone a hundred yards 
tther, he trod upon her heels so roughly that 
eacreamed aloud, and began to dance about 
® pavement. 

Three or four low-looking boys happened to be 
tering just at that spot, one of them called 


t— 

“Oh, my eye! Look here, Jack, here's a lark. 
se'a a lushy old gal dancing a hornpipe !” 
Then they began to hustle Miss Muttonead, 
done of them bonnetted her ! 

Billy rushed forward and proceeded to hit 
ray right and left at his mistress’s assailants. 
But Miss Mattonead, with another scream, 
tew her arms round and pinioned him, 

“Here, you buttons!” cried the boys, who 
a him two or three blows and took to their 
els, 

“Let me go! Let me go!” cried Billy, strug- 
‘gto free himself from Miss Araminta’s bony 
itch, 

At this moment, up sauntered a policeman. 
“Why didn't you come a little sooner ?” spite- 
lly demanded Miss Muttonhead. “But I 
eda't ask. Whenever there's a disturbance, 
‘policemen take good care not to make your 
pearance—till it is all over. 

On again went Araminta and William. 

And looking over her shoulder. 

“You are a brave boy, and have acted like a 
and Iam proud of you,” said the noble 
ly to her gallant page. 

And added to hereelf— 

* At Inet I have found a heart devoted to me, 
brave arm ready to defend me! If William 
qe not so young—if he were a mature man, 
itead of a growing boy, he would be the very 
fect I have always pictured to my maiden 


ey. 

At length Miss Muttonead stopped before a 

‘tof old curiosity shop. 

Having looked awhile through the window, 

lady tamed to her page, saying— 

“It's just as I expected, William.” 

“Shouldn’t at all wonder, mum,” ded 

ly, who hadn’t the least idea what she was 

king about. 

Entering the ahop, and pointing to a china 

%, choice and unique, and rather valuable, 

ss Muttonead said to the master of the estab- 

oment— 

*You haven't sold it, I see; you would have 

ne better to acoept my offer.” 

‘I had made up my mind to do so,” returned 

man, “if you should call again, and were 

Vi Ma lone a eaaeedy delighted, tol 
attonead, ig! ld him 

ruses etill prepared to purchase, and the 

0 said— 

‘Then if you will give me your address, mum, 

send it home for you.” 

‘No,” said Miss Muttonead, “I would rather 

not do that. I have not, I know, sufficient 

ney in my pocket now to pay for it in full.” 

“We can’t give any credit for things of that 

t," cried the shopkeeper. 

‘Hold your tongue, my good man, and don't 

errupt me with impertinent observations,” 

4 Miss Muttonead, with haughty dignity. “I 

Neave with you a satisfactory deposit, and 

page here will return in the afternoon with 

‘full payment, and take away the vase.” 

that arrangement was, of course, quite satis- 

tory to the master of the shop. 

3ut when Miss Muttonead hunted for her 

temonnaie she couldn't find it. 

ee me,” ibe said ; oa remember, now, I 

“16, 0D essing table. ve you 

ey, Wilisa te ae 


“Yes, mum.” 

“How much ?” 

“ Tappence.” 

Billy raked out a penny from each pocket of 
his trousers, and his mistresss told him to put 
them back again. 

“It can’t be helped,” she said, “and it 
doesn’t much matter, for the vase is not likely 
to be sold from me within the next hour or 
two.” 

As soon as she had left his shop, its master 
went to his wife, and told her that a rum-look- 
ing old woman had been trying to swindle him 
out of a vase, but that he wasn’t to be had in 
that sort of way. 

On their way home Miss Araminta suddenly 
discovered that her page had again disappeared. 

Again she turned back, and this time found 
him standing before the door of a house which, 
temporarily, had been converted into a waxwork 
exhibition. 

There was a waxwork figure clothed with 
armour, and with a spear in his hand, standing 
bolt upright in the passage. 

“Good gracious, William ! what are you doing 
here!” asked Miss Muttonead. 

“I'm a-looking at that chap,” replied Billy, 
pointing to the waxwork individual in the 


passage, 

“ How silly !” 

“T never see such a chap.” 

“Why, what are you talking about f” 

“ However he can do it, 1 don’t know.” 

“Do what ?” 

“Why, all the while I’ve been here he’s been 
standing just as still as he is now.” 

“ What nonsense |” 

“Oh, but it’s trae. Ive kept on watching 
him all the while, and he hasn't stirred the 
leastest morsel in the world.” 

“No, I should think not,” laughed Miss 
Muttonead. 

“ And how he could keep on so long staring at 
me without once blinking his eyes is the greatest 
wonder of all.” 

Miss Araminta explained, and Billy grinned 
and twiddled with his buttons. 

“Hold ap your head, William,” said his mis- 
tress. 

And on they went again, and reached home, 
we are happy to say, without further accident 
or mishap. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN WHICH WE GET A HINT THAT SOMETHING 
18 ABOUT TO HAPPEN, 
THE hall door opened to her, Miss Muttonead 
proceeded directly in search of her niece, in 
whose company she found Jocelyn Crawford. 

Jocelyn bowed and smiled, and had com- 
menced a speech highly seasoned with flattery 
to Miss Muttonead, when that lady, scowling 
darkly on him, and, in her squeakiest accents, 
interrupted him with— 

“Silence, sir! Dare not to address a single 
word to me.” 

Crawford was completely astounded; and, 
tarning her meagre back upon him in the most 
contemptuous manner, Mies Mattonead said to 
her niece— 

“Really, Emily, I om surprised at you !” 

“Touching what?” inquired Emily, with a 
derisive smile. 

“Why, that you, my niece, with the blood of 
the Muttonead’s in your veins, should encourage 
that young man to—to——” Here the lady’s 
indignation made her confused in her speech. 
and she stammered, “Yes, that you should 
encourage him to——” and came to a full stop. 

“My dear aunt,” langhed Emily, “ Mr. Craw- 
ford has done nothing but complain of the little 
encouragement he has received from me.” 

“Lam very glad to hear it,” said Miss Mut- 
tonead, with a grim smile of satisfaction. 

“T bave,” proceeded Emily, “endeavoured to 
thiok of Mr. Crawford as a husband.” 

“Ugh! you little goose! squeaked Miss 
Muttonead. 

“ Because my dear good old uncle——” 

“ Your dear old uncle is an old fool,” cried 
Araminta. “But, one comfort, you will never 


_ be able to bring yourself to consent to be Mrs. | 





Crawford ; I am quite sure of that ; and if I 
believed otherwise, I’'d——well, you should see 
what I would do.” 

“T really, Miss Araminta,” said Jocctyn, with 
a tone and manner of extreme humility, “ I had 
really thought that you approved of my suit to 
Miss Austin.” 

“ What caused you to think that, young man?” 
sternly demanded Miss Muttonead. 

“Because, when I first saw you after your 
return, your manner——” 

“T had not then been made acquainted with 
your presumption.” : 

“ Nay, pray, dear aunt,” here interposed Emily 
Austin. 

“Hold your tongue,” sharply interrupted the 
maiden aunt. 

“Tf,” meekly commenced Jocelyn, “if you 
would condescend to hear me explain——” 

“Don't dare to speak to mc. Keep your dis- 
tance. Leave the room!” jerked out Miss 
Muttonead, finishing with a tremendous squeak. 

Jocelyn glanced towards Emily, whose 
answering look implied that he had better go. 

So, with a deep sigh, and with seeming decp 
affliction, Crawford bowed to the ladies and 
quitted the apartment. 

He strode away to his own room, and there, 
as he had expected, found young Trywhitt. 

“TI was getting tired of waiting for you,” said 
Master Robert, in a very off-hand manner. 

Then, observing Crawford's troubled counte- 


nance, 
“Hulloal” be exclaimed, “what's gone 
wrong ?” 

“That horrible old woman!” groaned 
Jocelyn. : 


way I thongh“you said she was on your 
side?” 

“It was a mistake. I have everything to 
dread from her.” 

“Then I was right after all, You had 
better have followed out my notion; for that 
matter, it would not be too late now.” 

“ What is it you mean?” x 

“Why, tell old Araminta you have fallen in 
love with her, and persuade her to let you run 
away with her.” 

“ Stay your impudent tongue.” 

“She's got plenty of money, and that’s the 
article you are trying to get hold of.” 

“One consolation is,” said Jocelyn, “that 
she has no real power over Emily, who is not 
a girl to be persuaded to anything against her 
inclinations.” 

“But has she any inclination to be your 
wife, do you think ?” : 

“ Evidently she has no aversion to the idea, 
and if a little time were afforded me. with the 
opportunities I would make for myself, in spite 
of the vigilance of Miss Araminta——” 

“Shall I give you my opinion on the sub- 
ject?” said Robert. 

“Tf you will.” 

“Well, then, my opinion is that Miss Emily 
has been too long accustomed to see you only as 
a companion about the house to be ever brought 
to think of you as a lover.” 

“That is not my opinion,” confidently and a 
little conceitedly said Crawford. 

“No, of course not,” laugbed Robert. ‘ But 
Td bet ten to one that she will never be Mra, 
Crawford—and it will be a bad job for both of 
us if she isn't.” 

“Nonsense t” cried Jocelyn. “The very fact 
that Emily has consented to receive my ad- 
dresses is a ptoof that I am far from distasteful 
to her.” 

“Oh, yes, she likes you very well in a sort of 
way—but, it ien't the right sort of way.” 

“Were it not for the old woman, I should 
have no fear for the result of my wooing.” 

“Never mind her. If all the rest proves 
smooth sailing, I'll undertake to settle Miss 
Araminta.” 

“ Good lad,” exclaimed Crawford. 

“ But if you feel so sure of success with Mi. 
Emily, why don't you leave off going every 
night to that gambling pln-e ?” 

Crawford writhed, and his fact expressed 2 
something that quite startled young Trywhitt, 
as be muttered— 

“Tcannot. At least, not yet—not yet !” 

“Oh, very well.Only, be as careful as one 
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may, we are always liable to discovery ; and if 
that little game should be found out, you 
would have to give over playing for that larger 
stake.” 

Jocelyn Crawford was well aware of all that, 
and had every inclination to cease those danger- 
ous visits, but he no longer dared to. 

The fact was, that one of the men whose 
nightly victim he had been in that obscure 
gambling den, had traced him to Mr. Mut- 
tonead’s residence, and afterwards, following up 
that clue, had ascertained who and and what he 
was and all particulars concerning him. 

From that time Jocelyn becanie the slave of 
those blacklegs, who menaced him with ex- 
posure if he should attempt to desert their 
company. 

Leaving Crawford, young Tyrwhitt came sud- 
denly upon Miss Muttonead and her own page, 
who was receiving certain instructions from his 
mistress, 

Neither of them had observed Robert, who 
stood aside, listened, and overheard every word 
that was spoken by Miss Muttonead. 

What Billy had said was not much, and of no 
importance whatever. 

Billy then left the house to go after the vase, 
and bert, chuckling at a mischievous idea 
that had come into his head, hurried out and 
into the orchard, certain that just then he would 
find there Mr. Silas Stubbs. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WHAT COMES OF HAVING SEEN A PANTOMIME, , 


S1zas STUBBS was stooping over one of his 
flower-beds when Robert, whose approach he! 
had not heard, dealt him such a slap on the 
back that upsct his balance, and caused him to 
fall sprawling amongst the tulips. 

Silas gathered himself up, swearing most 
tremendously, and young Tyrwhitt laughed till 
the tears ran down his cheeks. 

But, somehow Mr. Stubbs seemed always to 
have a kind of dread of young Robert, to be 
afraid of going too far with him, and to be pre- 
pared to submit to a vast deal at his hands. 

So, his big oaths on the present occasion soon 
subsided into grumblings and mutterings. 

“Look here, you, Bobby ——" 

“How many more times am I tell you that I 
won't allow you to call me Bobby ?” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because it sounds as if you were talking to 
a silly chap.” 

“Oh, yes, you are very like a silly chap, you ' 
are,” grinned Stubbs, 

“That's one of my reasons, for I have got 
others.” 

“ Well, if you don’t like Bobby ——” 

“T don't.” 

“Then, look here, Bob.” 

“And Bob's too familiar,” again interrupted 
the page ; “so, let’s have no more of that.” 

“Well, but you call me Si !” 

“To be sure; why not? When we are speak- 
ing to an inferior——” 

“Oh, I say, don’t come it too grand ; you are 
not everybody.” 

“No, but I am somebody, in this house, I 
flatter myself,” conceitedly said Master Robert. 

“That's no reason you should knock me down 
and break a lot of my tulips,” grumbled Silas. 

Robert laughed again. 

“And look here—look at my nose.” 

“'Tisn't a nose at all. See, it’s a snout. But 
give over, and listen to me.” 

“No ; I don’t want to hear nothing more.” 

“T want to tell you about old Araminta and 
that silly Billy chap.” 

“Don't wan't to know nothing about ’em,” 
growled Stubbs. 

“Stand still, you illiterate brute,” cried 
Robert, scizing Silas by the collar, and giving 


him a geod shake. 
ee itubbe immediately became as quiet as a 
ma 


Robert, accepting his victory as a matter of 
course, went on— 

“ T have just overheard a conversation between 
those two——” 


“ Are you a china vase ?” 

“Well, I think I ain't. 

“The old gal has bought one, and has given 
Silly Billy the money to go and bring it home.” 

“ Wel, what's that to do with me?” 

“Wait abit. It’s for a present for old Mut- 
tonead on his birthday, and Miss Araminta wants 
to be. very sly and quiet over it, so that chap 


| 


“ The new page?” 


with great contempt. “However, she has 
arranged that he is to come straight up to the 


80 that nobody may hear him.” 

“ Who's to let him in, then?” 

“When I say nobody, I mean nobody except 
Miss Araminta, who is to be close at hand to 
admit him and hurry him away to her own room 
as quickly as possible.” 

“Well, I don’t care. What's the good of you 
telling me all that rigmarole ?” 

“ Silas, don’t you recollect when you and I 
went to see the pantomime last Christmas?” 

“Ah, that was prime, that was,” said Silas, 
grinning with delight at the remembrance. 

“Can’t you guess now what I mean to be up 
to? Don’t you recollect something we saw 
there?” 

“T recollects the transportation scene, and all 
the gals. My eye, that were bootiful !” 

“Yes; but don’t you remember something 
particular that the clown did ?” 

Stubbs broke into a horse-laugh. 

“Warn’t he a rum chap? Yes. I recollect 
hestole a leg of mutton, and put it in his pocket, 
ho, ho, ho !” 

“ Well,” cried Robert, with extreme disgust, 
“T never did know such a chuckle-headed idiot 
as youare ; I thought you would have guessed 
it at once.” 

‘“Guessed what ?” 

“ Why, don't you remember the clown greasing 
a door-step ?” 

“T should think I did,” roared Silas; “and 
then the people all comed out of the house and 
tumbled down, and rolled over one another.” 

“That's it,” said Robert ; “and I am going to 
grease the steps before our door, so that when 
that fellow comes back with the vase, he may 
tumble down and break it, and his own thick 
skull along with it, I bope.” 

“Don't do it, don't do it !" hastily cried Silas, 

“Oh, but I will, though ; and you must help 
me.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Silas, in t alarm. “I 
won't, I tell you, I won’t. What would my 
place be worth if I were found out?” 

“And what would it be worth if I were to 
tell master that you have been selling a lot of 
his ae and putting the money in your own 

et 

“T haven't done nothing of the sort,” em- 
phatically cried Silas, “One day I gave a 
gentleman some fruit; I'd knowed him afore, 
and he guv me a shilling, and you happened to 
see him.” 

“Yes, I did, Silas,” artfully said the page; 
“and if I were to give my version of the affair 
to Mr. Muttoncad, I doa’t think all you could 
say would have much effect on him afterwards.” 

Silas was well convinced of that, and again 
staring hard at the page, muttered— 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“ Not much,” replied young Robert. “TI shall 
take my place by the area rails, and you must 
stand at the corner of the street yonder, so as to 
give me a signal when our chap is coming.” 

“ What should I do that for?” 

“Why, you fool, I must wait till the last 
minute, else somebody else might be coming up 
to the hall door, and get the tumble instead of 
silly Billy.” 

“T suppose I must,” stammered Stubbs. 

“Of course you must,” chuckled Robert. 
“And you must hold your tongue about it, for 
you would find me too strong for you, and I 
would get you bundled off neck and crop.” 

Silas, staring at him harder than ever, mut- 
tered to himself— 

“That boy ain't a boy at all; he’s a young 


“You call him a page, do you?” said Robert, Ke 


hall door with it, and to tap with his knuckles | / 
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SCOTTISH HISTORY, 


By the Author of “ Prooness or TRE Barrisa Bor,” &. 
oS 


CHAPTER XXI. 


FEW years back there wal 
4) discovered at the free city c/ 
Lubeck, in Germany, anothe} 
document having referenc 
to Sir William Wallace, alx 
in Latin, addressed to thi 
authorities of Lubeck ani 
Hamburg, informing then 
that their merchants shoul: 
have free access to all Scottish ports, seeing tha! 
the said kingdom had been recovered by wai 
from the English. 

This letter is also in the names of Andreas d 
Moravia et Willelmus Wallensis duces exercitc: 
regni Scotie et communitatus ejusdem regni. 

‘No mention whatever is made of King Jobt 
Baliol. 

Having thus mentioned these facts, we re. 
sume our sketch of the career of this Scottish 
hero. When the kingdom was entirely in thi 
hands of the English monarch, Wallace cou. 
not long elude his vigilance, prompted as it wal 
by undying animosity and a keen sense of th: 
power be exercised over the minds of hi 
countrymen, 

According to common tradition it is said thai 
a Scottish nobleman, unworthy of the name, 
was found base enough to lend himself to th: 
betrayal of Wallace into the hands of Edward. 

Sir John Menteith is said to have employed 
his agents to discover the place of his retreat, 
and, through the treachery of a servant who 
waited on the patriot, he was at last betrayci 
into his hands, 

The house where he was secreted was invadet 
by night, and Wallace was seized in his bed, an‘ 
instantly conveyed to London, where he was 
brought to a mock trial at Westminster Hall. 

This is the common account of the transaction, 
as given by Blind Harry the minstrel, and other 
popular oracles of doubtful authority. i 

ome modern historians, however, have, in 
vindicating the character of Menteith, made i: 
appear that after all he did nothing more than 
forward Wallace to England after he hed been 
brought a prisoner to Dumbarton Castle, of which 
place Menteith was governor under a commissica 
from Edward.* 

On being brought to London, Wallace was 
lodged in the house of William Delect, a citizen 
in Fenchurch Street. 

The next day, being the eve of St. Bartholomew, 
he was conveyed on horseback to Westminster 
Hall, to be tried there. 

At this trial as much ignominy as his enemies 
could devise was heaped upon him, and, as be 
had been heard to beast that he deserved to 
wear a crown in that hall, a crown of oak leaves 
was, in derision, placed upon his head, to in- 
timate that he had been king of outlaws. 

He was then impeached as a traitor to the 
King of England, and charged with having 
burnt the towns, villages, and abbeys, storme! 
the castles, slain and tortured the liege subjects 
of his master, the king. ns ¥ 

To the charge of treason Wallace indignant. 
replied— 

“Traitor am I none, for I never swore fealty 
to the King of England !” 

The other charges were too famous to allow cf 
contradiction, nor had Wallace any intention o< 
denying them ; 60 far from it, he proceeded to 
justify them, and in the hour of his extremitr 
he loried in the deeds he had done in defence 
of the liberties of his country. 

According to letermination he was cor- 
demned to die the death of a traitor, and the 
sentence was executed with every sccompani- 
ment of barbarity. 

On the 23rd August, 1305, discrowned and 
chained, he was dragged at the tails of bores 








fiend I" 





“ About me?” eagerly cried Stubbs. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 201.) 
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through the streets to the foot of a high 
placed at the Elms in Smithfleld, oa meet 


partially tinged while yet ing he was 


His head was then struck off, and his body 


His head was 
= is right 

at New- 
iS taetce Sart 
ren i is right 
leg to Perth, and the fet 
to Aberdeen, to be pub- 
licly exhibited. 

This short-sighted and 
barbarous policy kept the 
idolized memory of Wal- 
lace fresh in the hearts of 
his countrymen, who by 
the constant sight of these 

ly relics of their 

, Were roused to such 
a feeling of hatred against 
the English and their 
king, that ere long they 
united with one heart and 
mind to rend asunder the 
enslaving chains which 
he proudly flattered him- 
self he had made fast for 
ever about the kingdom 
of Scotland. 

As soon as Wallace was 
dead, Edward proceeded 
to form a kind of consti- 
tation for the administra- 
tion and government of 
the country. 

Commissioners _ were 
chosen, sheriffs and other 
officers appointed for the 
administration of justice, 
and provisions made for the revision of the 
ancient laws and statutes of the kingdom. 

After fifteen years of warfare and vast ex- 
fate of blood and treasure, Edward felt 

mself secure in the sovereignty of the United 
area historian, “h h 

jut,” says an » “how idle are the 

Whileh ambition 4 fi proceedi: 

e was thus confident. ing with 

his system for the adminis- , . 
tration of the country, a de- 
verer Tose up in the person 
of Robert Bruce, and in less 
than six months from the date 
of the execution of William 
Wallace, the government of 

Edward was scattered to the 
Winds, and Scotland was once 
More free. 

Robert Bruce, the liberator 
of d, was the grand- 
Son of Robert Bruce, the 
competitor of Baliol. 

Checked in his ambitious 
Yiews on the crown of Scot- 
land by the haughtiness of 
Edward, we have already 
Seen that Bruce, the com- 
Petitor, retired sullenly from 
the active service of the Eng- 
lish monarch after the battle 
of Dunbar, 

When, ultimately, his 
8tandson succeeded to the 
Tich and extensive domains 
of Annandale, and the lord- 
ship of Carrick, the desire to 
Preserve his estates acted as 
& serious check upon the 
natural impulse of his mind 
to throw the weight of his influence and power 

into the cause of his country’s liberties, and in- 
duced that vascillating policy which he exhi- 
bited during the patriotic effort of Wallace. 

The early part of his career was passed between 
Swearing allegiance to Edward and battling by 
the side of the patriots against hie armies ; but at 
length he seemed to have subsided into a faithful 
subject of the English monarch, so much so that 

‘dward began to regard him as one of his most 


by Cow Lane, and, after being | of 


laced on a pole at London | he could not well 
arm 


trusty adherents, and in the last despairing 

struggle he ranged himeelf among the enemies 
e Scottish patriots. 

But, however the desire to his own 


torn out, and burnt before | estates, which gave him an influence which now 


OJ in favour of Edward, but which here- 
ht equally help to ruin his country, 
him ppbear to adopt a selfish policy, 

a tame observer of all the 





might m: 





THE CAPTURE OF WALLACE, 


injuries and insults inflicted by the tyranny of 
Edward upon unhappy Scotland ; and at length 
he was aroused to a determination to throw 
his sword into her cause against foreign usurpa- 
tion, ;and to" press. Kis claims) to the Scottish 

rone, 

But, while the title which descended from his 
grandfather had fallen upon him, the powerful 
family of Comyn had contracted one almost 





THE TRIAL OF WALLACE, 


equal to his own by intermarriage with the 
uterine descendants of William the Lion, which, 
at the period of our narrative, came to be con- 
centrated in John, surnamed the Red Comyn. 
This induced a spirit of rivalry between the 
two houses ; but, by a secret’ compact, the Red 
Comyn agreed, on certain conditions, to re- 
linquish his claims, and support those of Bruce, 
but the naturally open character of the future 
hero of Scottish liberty led him to place too 


implicit a reliance on hisrival, who had only won 
the secret of Bruce in order to betray it to 
Edward, by which dastardly step Comyn hoped 
to compass his ruin, and push his own fortunes 
nearer the goal of his ambition. 

Robert Bruce at the time was in high favour 
with Edward, who did not for a moment suspect 
his loyalty. 

In 1304 he was one of those on whom that 
sagacious monarch chiefly 
relied for securing Scot- 
land to his footstool for 
ever, 

After the compact with 
Comyn, Robert Bruce pro- 
ceeded to London to at- 
tend at the English court 
till such time as all his 
plans were matured. 

But, while joining 
freely in all the pagean- 
tries of the time in fancied 
security, the Red Comyn 
was busily employing 
himeelf in furnishing 
Edward with all the cir- 
cumstantial evidence at 
his command of the 
ambitious designs of his 
rival. 

The English monarch, 
too wise to give imme- 
diate credence to revela- 
tions which he very well 
knew were not altogether 
prompted by any disin- 
terested loyalty towards 
himself, determined to 
sift the whole affair, and, 
keeping his own counsel, 
dissembled his suspicions, 
and treated the young 
Earl of Carrick with his 
usual favour. 

But a hint inadvertently dropped from the king 
in the presence of the Earl of Gloucester, a near 
kinsman of Bruce, opened the eyes of that noble 
to the real state of affairs, and he determined 
to give a timely warning to Bruce, to whom he 
soon after despatched a significant present, con- 
sisting of a piece of money and a pair of spurs. 

Bruce, only too conscious of his own designs, 
was not long in reading the hint conveyed in 
this token, and, losing no 


time in quitting London, he 
pasty led towards Scot- 


Near Solway Sands he and 
his attendants fell in with a 
messenger of Comyn on his 
way to London, and, suspect- 
ing treachery, they, without 
hesitation, despatched the 
messenger, aud seized his 
papers, the contents of which 
fully justified their suspi- 
cions. 

Bruce continued his jour- 
ney, and in five days he 
reached his Castle of Loch- 
maben. ; 

It was now the time when 
the justiciaries of Scotland, 
according to appointment by 
Edward, assembled at Dum- 
fries. 

Bruce, as one of that body, 
was bound to attend; the 
same necessity called the Red 
Comyn in that direction, and 
thus the two men were at 
once brought face to face, 
(To be continued. Commenced in 

‘No. 184.) 
——_+—____. 


A THIEF was once collared by a gentleman, who 
found him in the back drawing-room ; and Buttons 
went at once for a policeman. 


“You ought to be 
grateful to me,” said the prig, “instead of 'anging 
on to me like this ’ere. I only eame in to tell you 
the front door was hopen, and I was afeared you'd 
get robbed!” ‘Excellent reasoning, indeed, my 
friend,” said the householder, “ but on wrong pre- 
mises, I fancy.” 
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£10,000 REWARD! 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 


—— 
CHAPTER XL—(continued.) 


SAT ROW then. Pray tell me why 
q I am to be your friend 2” 

“Because I am. Childeric 
Storme.” 

“Tam still in the dark.” 

“Your London lawyers 
would not be.” 

“ My London lawyers?” 

“ At whose hint you added 
five thousand pounds to the reward offered for 

captare, dead or alive.” 

“Ah!” cried the baronet, hissing the word 
through his teeth. “It is indeed Childeric 
Storme, and he is aware of his rights!" 

“ Your lawyers are sharp fellows, unscrupulous 
fellows, as the lawyers of Jules Amoor de Oressy 
should be,” continued the smuggler. “ They 
have, doubtless, told you that Childeric Storme, 
son of Hiram and Evelina Storme, of Little 
Ullsburg, is by right heir-at-law of the baronetcy 
of Cressy. Iam that son.” 

“Captain Storme is an outlaw, and dare not 
come forward,” replied Sir Jules, with a vindic- 
tive sneer. 

“Captain Storme dares do anything, But 
fest a me how you got this pictare of my 
wife?” 

“Is it very long since you saw—ahem! Mra, 
Storme?” 

“8he was never known by that neme.” 

“abt” 

“ She never knew me by any name except that 
of Robert Hayland,” replied the smugglar, gazing 
at the portrait. “It is five years and more since 
I saw her. Ah, Orania, wife of my soul! art 
thou for ever lost to me?” 

The smuggler soon crushed all softer emotion, 
and turning fiercely upon Sir Jules said, hoarsely 
and threateningly— 

“How got you this portrait? Man, do not 
trifle with me.” 

“ On my life,” said the crafty baronet, blandly, 
“it is so very long since I received that portrait 
that I must consult more than my memory, 
watch is very poor, I must look into my 

iary.”” 

“ Your diary ?” 

“One of them—each year has a separate 
volume of course, Let me see—what year did 
dimoceiee that portrait? Perhaps it was in 
1825.” 

He took from a book-case a small volume, 
originally a blank book, and feigned to be seek- 
ing for something he had written there. 

The smuggler watched him with anxious eyes, 
his soul seeming to flame in them, 

Had he suspected that the urbane, wily baronet 
was coining a lie and a series of lies tosend him 
headlong across the seas, never to see that be- 
loved wife again, what fury would have darted 
from those eager eyes, 

“I was in Amcrica," began the baronet, 
blandly, “ when I wrote this.” 

“No matter where you were—Europe, Asia, 
anywhere. Give me a clue finer than one of her 
own silken hairs of jet, man, and if she lives I 
will find Orania,” 

“Tadmire your devotion ; you see I keep my 
diary in a cipher of my own invention, lest pry- 
ing eyes might read—well, matters perfectly 
innocent, of course, but private ——” 

“Enough. I understand all that. My log- 
book is in a cipher of my own, too. Read.” 

“Ycs—hum-—let me see, I think I have the 
place—yer, listen.” 

“ Havana——" 

“How! Great Heaven! Havana!” 

“T beg you not not to interrupt.” 

“Right. Pardon. Go on.” 

“* HAVANA, Nov. 13,—Purchased a miniature 
portrait of a lady, in a second-hand picture 
store. Attracted by its rare and ravishing 
beauty.’”” 

The attentive smuggler sighed. 

“<Inquired its history of the shopkeeper. 
Bictare left. by a lady, the original of the por- 

rait.'"” 

“When? Hal What year?” cried the 
smuggler, in a quiver. 





“Patience! It is very annoying to be thus 
interrupted. It was in 1825.” 

“Little over a year ago! She was alive, and 
in Havana, little over a year ago!” almost 
shouted the sailor. “Hurrah! Oranta was 
alive, and in Havana, little over a year ago—a 
year and two days! November 13th, you said— 
didn’t you? Ha, ha, ha!” 

Sir Jules grinned behind his diary as he saw 
the smuggler kiss the portrait madly ; but fear- 
ing his shouts and loud speech might be heard, 
he said— 

“Moderate your transports, my friend, or 
your noise may attract attention, and lead to 
your arrest, dead or alive.” 

“Right! I listen.” 

“Shopkeeper said the lady was in great want 
of meana—portrait hard to part with. I paid 
twenty doubloons for it.’” 

“Can yon not recall the name of the shop- 
keeper? The name of the street 1” 

“No; but I remember he was lame.” 

“Good! He was lame.” 

“Tn the left foot—a club foot.” 

“Good! Lame ; left foot clubbed.” 

“ And crose-eyed. I am sure of that.” 

“ Yes ; one seldom forgets a cross-eyed person. 
Lame, left foot clubbed, cross-eyed. Why, I'd 
find him among @ million,” said Storme, eagerly. 

“ And named Sanchez Pe—Pe— Ah! Sanches 
Pedron.” 

“Sanchez Pedron,” Storme several 
times. “I beve seen the man; I know him 
well, by another name, the ctnb-footed, cross- 
eyed picture dealer near the Theatre Tacon! 
You have the name wrong. His name is Pedro 
Anterara. I saw him three years ago.” 

“ Heavens |” thought Sir Jules, ‘I made all 
that description from my imagination, and here 
it appears such a fellow did exist, and was 
known to this ruffian.” 

“Did you ask the shopkeeper the name of the 
lady who sold the picture ?” 

“Yes; and now I remember that I jotted 
down the name on the margin. Here it is—Mrs. 
Orania Haywood, or Haybarn, or——” 

“ Hayland.” 

“That is it. My writing is a little blurred 
just here. Yes, Mrs. Orania Hayland. That 
was the name of——” 

“My wife! it was my wife!” cried Storme, 
delighted. “Alive, and in Havana a year ago! 
Sir Jules, from my very soul I thank you for 
this information. And now I am going, Sir 
Jules ; going to seek for my wife.” 

“To Havana?” 

“There first. To the end of the earth, Sir 
Jules, if she lives and has wandered so far. I 
ask you not to betray that Childeric Storme has 
been in Cressy Hall.” 

‘«*Pon my soul I shall never breathe that you 
have been here, or that I have seen you.” 

“Thanks. I am for Scotland ; the pursuit has 

ne southward, Keep it in that quarter, Sir 

ules. IfI escape you will save five thousand 
pounds,” 

“ My life, I never thought of that. I shall 
take care to keep the pursuit toward London, 
Captain Storme.” 

“ And muzzle that bloodhound, Hark Renftoe. 
He has seen me since sunset, Farewell. From 
Scotland I go to Caba. Heaven give success to 
my heart.” 

“ One question, captain,” said the wily baronet, 
eagerly, while his cruel eyes flashed with some 
devilish thought. ‘It is reported that Captain 
Storme has sworn never to be taken alive, even 
if he has to blow his own brains out ?” 

“That was when I belicved my wife to be 
dead.” 

“ Ah, then—ahem—do you still adhere to that 
heroic determination !” 

Storme gazed keenly at the cruel, sharp face 
of the speaker. 

With all his bold and even desperate courage 
the smuggler was a shrewd and wary man. 

He read that in the baronet’s eyes which 
made him reply, pointedly— 

“T have changed my resolve; I believe my 
wife lives. If in the slightest peril, I shall 
surrender without a struggle and stand my 
trial.” 

“Ah,” thought the baronet, with difficulty 
hiding his chagrin, “if he had said he would 





not be taken alive, I would have set those afte 
him who would riddle him with balls bef. 
sunrise. Well, good luck to you, Cajtuy 
Storme.” 

“‘ Face the door, Sir Jules.” 

“Eh? Ob, very well,” said the baronet, turnin 
his back to the amuggler. 

He stood thus several minutes, hearing nothing 
and feeling rather unpleasant. 

At length he ventured to face about. 

Captain Storme had vanished ! 

He had departed as noiselessly as he had sy 
peared, but far more rapidly. 

“Egad! a good riddance,” said Sir Jule 





rubbing his sore neck. ‘What a grip tu 
ruffian had!” 
CHAPTER XIL 
MYSTERY. 


Davip SAnpvERs readily obtained a gig frou 
the bead ostler of the “ Pipe and Pitcher.” 

“Hurry, boy, hurry!” cried the old maa, in 
whirl of excitement, snatching the reins and th’ 
whip from the ostler’s hand, and forthwitl 
lashing the horee into a gallop. 

“ Basy, easy, Master Davie. If so be sul 
founders that ‘ere prime animal——" . 

“Tl pay for him, then,” retorted David, lash 
ing away. 

David Sanders soon arrived at the end of thi 
journey, and then gave orders for the ostler « 
drive home. 

He did not remain in the road more than 
minute after the departure of the gig. 

He left the highway, and turned into s path 
which led across the fields to s dense thicket 
known in the neighbourhood as Hawthorn Grow. 
Walking rapidly, and often breaking into a rz, 
the old man soon vanished, as it were, into the 
deep gloom of the thicket. 

More than an hour elapsed before he rt 
appeared, accompanied by a tall figure, closely 
wrapped in a long cloak, and wearing 4 long- 
visored far-cap pressed far down over the brows. 

Near the highway they halted as if about 


Pitle could be distinguished in the clouded 
moonlight of the form of the stranger, exceyt 
that he was tall and erect, and held bis far 
trimmed cloak up to his eyes as if fearing 
cognition even from David. , 
“No, David,” said this man, in a deep, Tc 
tone, as they halted, “I will not st prest 
molest Jules de Cressy—I am not in England to 
do that. Someday I may. But be assured that 
the stewardship of the estates shall be restored 
to you in a few days if you desire it.” | 
“T do not desire it, sir,” replied David, who 
tone was one almost of reverence. snore» 
the service of Jules de Cressy will David Sandes 
stoop to draw pay again, I thank you fy 
foundly, sir, for your offer of assistance, but 1 
not poet te : ¢ whom you bat? 
“ Ab, your friend Storme, 0! 01 x 
spoken, tes tobbed me of the pleasure fc 
ing you from poverty, my and a 
David. Should his friendship ever halt J 
know how to address me,” fs 
“Can I not move you from your Se 
tion, sir?” pleaded the old man, and re 
something that had been said in the thidl e- ae 
“No, my dear old friend ; I must aN Hf 
heart of the doubt that preys unceasing Ee 
it. This man, Jules de Cressy, whom noch 
saw but once, and years ago, must not * mis! 
as suspect that I have been eo near him. wife 
renew my search, David. If my tS nt 
alive, my second is not my wife. I Jo eel 
my first, poor lady. I devotedly lovemy 
I mast search for my first now, since |, 
heard she is alive—at least, until Lae [sc 
doubt that she died as we once baler 1 love 
going back to India, David, to her #! out I 
so fondly ; and I shall tell her of my 7 
dared not tell her when we parted ‘ 
ago. I am bolder now, since I have wife 
you of the lost one, Then I and mY ™'y 
India will together resolve what t0 % 
farewell.” q moan it 
He grasped the hands of the ol toward: 
own, and hurried away, going 
thicket. ¥ 
David Sanders gazed longingly 








after bi 
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until the tall, soldierly figure was lost in the 
blackness of the thicket, and then directed his 
steps towards Cressy Park. 

He paused. 


“You say it calmly ; you—you—ch, doctor |” 
“TI declare it solemnly. I have seen certain 
proofs of what I assert. Julia Staycy, as she 
was called, is not your wife, for her first husband 


Some one dimly visible in the darkness was| is living ; she has claimed her rights as his wife. 
soon sweeping past him with a tremendous | Jerome is her son by the man she now has forced 


stride, when David called out— 
“ You walk late and in haste, my friend.” 


to receive her as his lawful wife.” 
“Ob, Heaven !” cried David, sinking upen his 


At the words the traveller halted, uttering am| knees, and clasping his hands, while he paised 


exclamation of surprise, amd advancing towards} his face, pale and h: 


the old man— 

“What! Bombs! David Sanders here?” 

It was Storme harrying from his interview 
with Sir Jules. 


aggard, towards the sky, “I 
thank Thee for this, She is not my wife ; he is 
not my son!” 

Again the withered cheek sazk upem the 
stone, and again this poor old man sobbed 


“Not a word, David. You know me. That{ bitterly. 
is enough, Mo one else near! Good. Iamoff.| Buwé there are other tears than tears of woe. 


‘Why are you bere?” 

= That 
nor smy one. Jt was suddenly necessary for me 
to leave Wi 
with—ahem ! have had the interview, and 
am on my way to Little Ullseurg to rest fora 
few hours. After that I seal return to the 
* Pipe and Pitcher,’ to take eharge of the child- 


ren. 

= David, glory | I have heard of her, of 
wife ; she was & year agoin Havana. I 
tind ber. Hurrah! I've no time to waste. So 
Jong. You'll hesr from me when I'm om the 
seas. Only a year ago, David, ba, ha! aliveenly 
3 year ago!” 

“* Qme question,” said Davi ly, “These 
chilasea P ; Sconerty 

« Well™” 

s they are truly yours!” 

“Hal Who disputes that they are mine?” 
demanded the smuggler, with a fiercer grasp on 
his heavy staff. ‘ Who?” 

“No one—no one, now,” replied David, in his 
auies, warning tone. “ Hark Renfroe may here- 

ter.” 

“* He dares not. If he does, let him wish he 
never had been born, There is an account un- 
settled between me and him. Tell him that— 
every time you sce him, tell him that. Let my) 
threat hang around his brain and soul like a! 
cancer. But I have other business on hand now. 
Be tender as a woman with the children, David. 
Here I must leave the road for the fields. Good- | 
bye, and take fred care of my babies. Heaven 
bless them, leave a rich fortune for them 
with you, David. Farewell, old friend, till we | 
meet again.” 

In _ another instant David was alone again, 
wondering. 

‘« There are two grand hearts then—each scek- 
ing for a lost wife. How strange! And with 


what different hopes each makes the weary | 


search. The outlaw, grand soul, hopes to find 
the wife he seeks with arms eager to embrace 
him. He adores her. The soldier of India hopes, 
alas, that it is so—hopes to find the grave of the 
wife he seeks, for he loves another, and nobly 
fears he has wronged his first wife in wedding 
the second. And there isamystery around the 
two children. They may be the children of Chil- 
deric Storme—ha, I must doubt that. Ah, me, 
here I am at the entrance of the Sander’s Lane 
which leads to what was once my happy home.” 





CHAPTER XUL 
THE JOY OF AN OLD MAN, 
“ HAVE I firmness to hear what, Dr. Revilf” 





asked David, next morning, gazing at the rector. 
“ Good news, or bad news ?” 

“TJ think you may cal my information good 

tidings, poor man. Nor have you lost your good 

. name, David Sanders. There is not one of all 
who know you—not one, David—that believes 
you guilty of the charge of which you were ac- 
quitted. But, to what I have to tell you—are 
you firm?” 

‘¢ Ag firm as the rock on which I sit.” 

“Then, listen. I will tel! it as a story, thus: 
A man marries a woman, and for years believes 
she in truth is his wife.” 

“You mean—good Heavens!—you cannot 
mean to say that Julia Staycy is not my lawful 
wife ?” 

“Yes ; I mean that.” 

“And that Jerome is not my child—not the 
child of Emily Sanders ?” 

“Yes; I mean that.” 


‘These are tears of joy; and such wwe the 


am not free to tell you, my friend ; | teurs sew shed by David Sanders. 


* Rise, now, my dear friend,” sid the rector, 


to see—to have am interview | “ Rise, and come with me to my house. Take 


wy arm, David ; lean on me; you are weak.” 

“Oh, very weak,” said the old men, as he 
Deawed on the rector’s strong asm, and walked 
thes at his side. 

‘There was an unbroken silenee between them 
few nearly half an hour, smd they had passed 
several houses in the village of Little Ulevurg, 
when David said— 

“ Se she is not my wife! I have bem silent, 
Sinking of that. And her husband—who is 

“He has acknowledged ber te be hie wife im 


nce, David.” 
But who is he? He is 


thank God! 
welcome to her.” 

“ He is Sir Jules de Creasy.” 

“Good mercy !” 

“Yes; she is Lady Julia de Cressy, now.” 

“And Jerome is—ha, ka!—then Jcrome is 
their son?” 

“Yes, Here we areat my David. Wait 
until we are in the rectory. You are trembling 
—you are cold—you have a chill upon you——" 

“Yes; wait. My brain whirls! Oh, that I had 
known this years ago. Yet how much they 
both resembled in their beauty my dead Emily.” 

“Not strange. Julia was your Emily’s twin 
sister.” ~ 

“Twin sister of my dead wife ! 


my 
“ Yes, 


She ?” cried 


jthe old man, throwing up his hands like a 


wife no child? 
child? That 
Sir Jerome de 


drowning man. “But left my 
Where is her child—Emily’s 
woman's child shall never be 
Cressy—ah ! what right——” 

He sank in a swoon into the arms of his 
friend, the rector, who lifted the slight frame 
in his strong bands and hurried into his house 
with it, shouting to his astonished household, 
and startling them from their sleep. 


“James ! Here! Everybody! Wife! 
Charles! Some of you—all of you! Quick— 
some one run for Dr. McMoore! Poor David 


Sanders; I fear he is dead. How pale and 


cold he is! His eyes are set! I fear this has 
killed the poor old man.” 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THE TEARS OF A WIFE. 


THE baronet, as avaricious as ever, even amid 
his matrimonial embarrassment, continued sneer- 
ingly— 

‘ y have long desired to add what is called the 
Sanders estate to my own. It is valued at 
£10,000, I have heard.” 

“ More than that, Sir Jules.” 

“And if by any means legal the estate has 
been conveyed to Lady Julia, I shall claim it as 
mine, Mr. Sanders.” 

“T never conveyed it to her, but to her son, 
and as he is of legal age, he is entitled to do as 
he has done—doubtless, at the desire of his 
mother. Allis restored to me by him. I will 
read the note to you.” 


“Cressy Court, Nov. 16th, 1826. 

“Mr. Davip SANDERS,—Accept this restora- 
tion of all that was your property, obtained 
from you by me for my son, Jerome, while you 
believed him to be your son. 

“Tam now Lady de Cressy. I did not know 
that I was a married woman when I assumed 
your name. Of course, henceforth, between me 








and you, there need be no further acquaintance. 
Go your way, I go mine. 
“ JULIA DE CRESSY.” 


“Ah, brief and to the point,” snecred the 
baronet. “ Well, I shall let my lawyers settle 
the affair. Good-day, Mr. Sanders.” 

“Good-day, Sir Jules. I wish you much 
happiness in the possession of your wife and son. 
Thank Heaven! they are not mine!” said the 
old man, and then drove on. 

“The black curse of Cain and the curse of 
Jezabel fail on both!” ejaculated the nettled 
baronet, as he spurred his horse. “No marrying 
into the peerage for me at present. She may 
die ere long, and suddenly. It shall not be my 
fault if she lives to be Countess of Barland, even 
if she has for a time gained the right to sign 
herself Julia de Cressy.” 

Not long after he halted and muttered— 

“Oh, here 1 am before the cottage of the 
Deautiful wife of our formidable Captain 
ae proee zode up, and the baronet sald. 

is le e baronet — 

“Tam in Mere. You will walk the 
horse not fw away until I come out. What is 
that boy posting on the wall there across the 
street?” : 

“A offering a reward of £10,000 for 
the capture of the great smuggler, Captain 
Storme, dead or alive, sir,” replied the groom, 
as the baronet dismounted. 

“ Ah ! be is still at liberty?” 

“Not » trace of him since he evaded the 

at a late hour last night, not far from 
Cressy Hall, Sir Jules.” 

“He is a very bold fellow,” remarked the 

baronet, glancing toward the windows of the 


cottage. 

And at one of them he saw a very beautiful 
face looking carelessly at the boy as he posted 
the staring placard. 

The cottage was a neat and handsome struc- 
ture, recently rented by Mrs, Orania Hay- 
land, whose acquaintance we are about to 
make. 

Report said this lady was a widow, and she 
herself said that she had lost her husband years 
before, and that she bad since lived by painting 
portraits and landscapes. 

She had resided in the town but a few weeks, 
and during that time her conduct and language 
had been perfect—even in the eyes and report of 
the most inveterate gossips. 

Looking by chance out of the cottage window, 
Mrs. Hayland, then in the room she used as & 
studio, saw the boy posting the placard. 

She glanced at it carelessly, and then saw Sir 
Julea as he opened the gate of the little flower 
garden before the cottage. 

She knew little of the baronet, save that he 
was the great man of the neighbourhood, and 
had seen too much of the world to heed the 
honeyed compliments he had lavished upon her 
beauty during the few interviews which had 
passed between them. 

Of the many who had visited her—and it had 
become fashionable in Little Ullsburg to visit 
her—none could say that they had ever seen her 
alone. 

The hard-faced woman—servant and friend— 
Irene Dugarre, had always been present. 

“Sir Jules de Cressy is coming, Irene,” she 
said, and turning towards her attendant, who 
was engaged in mixing colours near the hearth, 

“Sir Jules? I donotlike him, my child. Do 
you?” 

When alone together, this woman always ad- 
dressed Mre. Hayland as my child, and in 
French, When others were present, she called 
her “ Madame.” 

“ He amuses me, Irene ; bat I do not like him. 
He has bad eyes. There, youhearthebell? He 
is at the door. Admit him,” 

“To this room 7” 

“To this room, as I am interested in this 
landscape. 

Irene Dugarre left the room. 

As Sir Jules entered the studio he bowed and 
fixed his eyes upon her with more of keen 
scrutiny than she had ever remarked in them 
before. 7 

She greeted him respectfully, as one of | 
rank should be, but with no fawning sir. 
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“¢] MUBT RENEW MY SEARCH, DAVID, 


“*Pon my soul,” he said, “you do, indeed, 
very much resemble Lady de Cressy—ah !” 

“Lady de 1” she exclaimed, as he sud- 
denly paused. “Is there a Lady de Croaey ? 
You have told me you were unmarried, Sir 
Jules. You are jesting.” 

“Ob! the gossip has not yet reached you ?” 

“ You are my first visitor to-day, Sir Jules.” 

“ Ah, I may as well tell you, then, Ahem! I 
think I have stated that I lost—oh, no, I did not 
—the fact is, it has been a subject too ead to be 
spoken of, Mre. Hayland. Some years ago I 
was ted from my wife by remarkable cir- 
cumstances, of which I need not now,” 
said the baronet, smiling blandly, and stroking 
his beard. “In fact, I have for years believed 
Lady de Cressy to be dead. Last night—imagine 
my astonishment, Mrs, Hayland—my lost wife 
mands het appearance, alive and well, at Cressy 


“Barn her !” he added, in thought, and think- 
ing of Lady Julia, “I wish she had been 
dead |” 

; You were delighted ie greet ber again ane 
so long a separation, and especially r believ- 
ing she was dead, Sir Tales 

“Ah! charmed. You should have witnessed 
our meeting. It was very romantic, I assure 
you.” 

“ Fortunate wife,” said Mrs. Hayland, in a 
sad voice, her eyes swimming in tears. 

She felt weak, she knew not why, and casting 
aside her pencil, seemed striving to overcome 
her faintness, 

“T bave heard, Mre, Hayland, that Joe cling 
fondly to ie memory of your hus ” 

“Ab, sir!” 

“Pray me if I touch a tender wound, 
Mrs. Hay Did he die when—ahem !—when 
you were with him!” 

“No, Sir Jules, I do not know that he is 
dead.” 


“Is it possible? And so “a lady is 
forced to live single, str: y,” he 
cemarked, as he gla. com. 


passion around the studio, “ because she is not 
sure that her husband is dead. How very un- 
fortunate.” 

“ T have no desire to be otherwise than I am, 
Sir Julee—that is if my husband is dead,” she 
eaid, coldly. 

“That is very unfortunate for all unmarried 
gentlemen, Mrs. Hayland. Have you a portrait 
of your husband ?” 

“TI finished painting one of him yesterday, 
Sir Jules, Irene, turn the front of Captain 
Hayland’s portrait to the light.” 

Irene cbeyed in the grim silence she always 
observed when visitors were present, and the 
baronet beheld a life-size portrait of the face 
and bust of the lost husband. 

Sir Jules almost started as his eyes first met 
it. 

It represented the husband without the heavy 
beard the baronet so well remembered, and the 
hair was of brilliant auburn, unlike the dyed 
locks of the disguised smuggler; but there was 
no mistaking the clear, bold, frank blue eycs, 
the broad, generous brow, the clear-cut, aquiline 
note, and the haughty, self-reliant poise of the 

ead, 

At a glance the baronet recognised Captain 
Storme in this splendid portrait of Mrs, Hay- 
land's husband. 

After pretending to study it for several 
minutes, he said— 

“Mra, Hayland, I am sure that I have seen 
the original of this portrait. Was not his first 
name Robert?” 

“Tt was! Oh Sir, Jules ! When and where did 
7 see him—the person in your mind? he may 

we been my dear husband.” 

Irene Dugarre darting a bitter glance at the 
baronet advanced hurriedly to her mistress, and 
said— 

“Madame, calm yourself. It issimply impos- 
sible that this gentleman can ever have met 
Captain Hayland.” 

“ Really,” remarked Sir Jules, who cared no- 
thing for any anguish that his words might inflict 
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NOW FAREWELL,'’” 


in his desire to gain the confidence of the poor 
lady, “many thi ecily impertinent pe than 
Many persons, i im) it persons, 
suppose. Mra, Hoyland. excuse me from 
pursuing a conversation in which a domestic 
seems to have a desire to share.” 

“She is my faithful friend as wellas servant, 
Sir Jules. Irene Dugarre bas been with me since 
my infancy.” 

“My soul,” thought the baronet. “Im that 
case I must take care not to irritate this old, hard- 
faced woman, She may be bribed to gtveme 
most valuable information.” 

“I beg you to resume the oe ee far. 
sues, My husband's name was Robert - 
and.” 

“Ah! perhaps a mere coincidence, Mrs. Hay- 
land. You have never told me, and pray dont 
tell me, your first name until I have spoken.” 

“No; I have never told you my Christisn 
name, sir.” 

“You are known by all in this town and 
county simply as Mrs. O. Hayland. Now 0 
may stand for Olivia, or Orletta, or something 

ge.” 

“Very true, Sir Jules.” 

“You are sure that no one knows what 0 
stands for before your name ?” 

7 wae one except myself and Irene knows, Sir 
‘ules.”” 

“Nor do I, Mrs. Hayland. Yet the Robert 
Hayland in my memory may have mentioned 
your name when he spoke to me of his lost wife 


“Ah! he had a lost wife!” 

“Yes, madam; but that fact is, in itself 
nothing.” 

“ The name?” demanded Mrs. Hayland, eager!y. 

“A very uncommon name, madam. It was 
Orania.” 

“My name! my name, Sir Jules! Ob, be 
whom ycu met must have been my husband! 
Tell me,” she exclaimed, “ when and where dd 
you meet him ?” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No 19%) 
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“¢poWN WITH THEM! THEY ARE HAIR TRIGGERS!’ SAID RUPERT VOLART.” 


AT SCHOOL: 
OR, OUR ENGLISH BOYS IN FRANCE. 


By the Author of “ Mismn's Som," “ RIVAL ORUSOES," £0. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FATE OF FRANK MEREDITH. 

.,HE last hope vanished when it 
was found that Frank had not 
returned to the school. 

Two of his three friends had 
xo sleep that night. 

They whispered about him all 


night. 
a ‘Sam slept through it all, they 
having slily carried him to bed. 

At eight o’clock the master and Sol were in 
conference with the police-officer. 

In the meantime, let us see what had become 
of Frank, 





As our hero left the inn at which the carriage 


had halted, he did not see a man wraj ina 
cloak and wearing a slouched hat, fo! him 
slowly and deliberately. 

He made his way to a copse close to the 
bank, leaned against a tree, and began, as youths 
will, to dream of the inscrutable future. 

What had it in store for him? 

With his h of rank and position in 


England were up visions of the beautiful 
girl who had won his young affections, and 
whom he so much wished to see. 

The water flowed placid at his feet, and its 
gentle murmur made sweet music. 

At this moment footsteps broke the charm, 
an turning, the Black Doctor stood before 

im 

“Well met, Frank Meredith.” 

“ Away, assassin |” he replied. “ Murderer of 
my father !” 

“T am not the murderer of your father, and I 
wish to be your friend,” was the answer. 





“ Friend I” 

“Yes, friend. On certain conditions I will 
prove to you that I am so, and serve you better 
than any man living.” 

“ Conditions—from you,?” 

“Yes, and very simple ones. Trust yourself 
wholly to my care until you are twenty-one 
yours of age, keep your existence a secret from 

illiam Meredith, and I will guard you from 

snare, will ensure your life against every 
attempt of your insatiate foe.” 

“What black villany is this?” 

“None ; I simply gain by it. Refuse, and I 
will give you up to the tender mercies of your 
uncle, in which case, adieu all hope of rank, of 
fortune, of love.” 

“ Rupert Volart, you are a villain, and as such 
I despise you,” was the answer. 

“Go to your fate,” said the Black Doctor, and 
gave a shrill whistle. 

Two men darted from the wood—it is need- 
less to say the Owl and the Bat. 

One threw a cloak over his head, while the 
other secured his arms. 

He was wholly unable to resist, while his out- 
cries were muffled and indistinct, 

They carried him to a turn in the road, where 
@ carriage awaited them. 

The doctor, his victim, and the Bat got inside, 
while the Owl joined the coachman. 

Frank felt it useless to resist, and, finding 
this, the Black Doctor gave him air. 

The journey did not last twenty minutes. 

At the end of that time they entered a court- 


Frank was lifted out and placed in a room, 
cast on a bed, and left to his fate. 

Throwing off the blanket, he looked anxiously 
around, 

He was in a small room, well furnished, with 
windows both barred and shuttered. 

A lamp burned on a table. 

There were books in abundance, as well as 
writing materials. 

Every preparation had been made for his arri- 





val, even to a caraffe of fresh water, of which he 
freely k. 

Then, to calm his throbbing brain and collect 
hia thoughts, he read for half an hour, and pre- 
sently slept. 

When he awoke, he found a change of linen, 
some useful clothes, and a note :— 


“If you would not be cooped up in one room, 
give your word to go and come to your meals 
without struggiing or attempting to oe 2 


Ten minutes later Rupert Volart entered. 

“The air of this room is close if not properly 
aired,” he said. “ Will you agree?” 

“TI give my word,” replied Frank, loftily. 

Volart bowed, and led the way along a 
passage to a handsome room looking on a 
garden. 

“IT suppose you are now aware that you are 
in a maison de santé,” said Volart, “ where you 
will remain until you agree to my terms, or youl 
uncle takes you away ?” 

Frank made no answer. 

“Take your breakfast, and let us talk,” con- 
tinued Volart. 

Frank sat down to his meal, ate it with a 
schoolboy’s appetite, and strolled to the 
window. 

“What have you determined ?” 

“I willcome to no terms with you. My liberty 
is all I can accept from you, with oblivion for 


this outrage if not repeated.” 
“It cannot be. My fate, my fature, depends 
on your seclusion from society. Your uncle has 


paid me for your death, Either you mustenable 
me to report your death, or, in trath, your fate 
will be to be cut off easily.” 

“Villain! I cannot listen to your horrible 
voice ; take me back to my prison.” 

“Tt isnot ready. You can remain here an 
hourortwo. Music, books, wine, any indulgence 
you please you can have—cxcept liberty.” 

“That is all I ask.” 

“Even that—travelling with me over the 
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whole world if you will swear never to leave| uniform very much like that of our railway- 


me.” 

“You talk in vain.” 

“ On your head be it.” 

With these words, the Black Doctor left him 
to his meditations. 

Frank seated himself at his piano and began 
playing a favourite school ditty, which he and 
bis three friends were in the habit of singing to- 
gether. 

The memories which poured upon his heart as 
he did so almost brought the tears to his eyes, 
and rising once more from the piano he paced 
the room impatiently. 

Dinner came, and with it renewed offers of 
liberty on parole, all of which Frank indignantly 
refused to accept. 

To be bound by word of honour to this nan 
whom he regarded as his father’s murderer, was 
an indignity to which he could not submit. 

Four days elapsed. 

The Black Doctor, cynical as he was, cold and 
self-possessed, had yet a singular power of egn- 
versation. 

_ Despite himself, Frank found himself listen- 


ing. 

After dinner on the fourth day the doctor 
seated himself near the window with his wine 
and fruit, and remained some time quite silent, 

Frank played his mournful ditty. 

Suddenly Rupert Volart spoke. 

“Frank Meredith,” he said, gravely, “in two 
days from this, your uncle will be here. Know- 
ing what you know, will your life be safe ?” 

“Why give me up to one as merciless as a 
tiger ?” replied 

“It isyour own doing. I offer you a free and 
happy life—a life which hundreds of boys would 
covet—travel, a military college, if you like; 
and all for what ?—silence,” 

Fiank was silent. 

A half desire to yield came over him. 

Rupert Volart could not conceal a Mephisto- 
phical smile of triumph. 

This saved the boy. 

“No! In Heaven I put my trust!” replied 
Frank, 

“ As you will,” said the other, with affected 
carelessness. ‘You are a good musician. Do 
you play any other instrument ?” 

“The flute.” 


ul 
The doctor indicated a drawer, and Frank, 


wearied of the monotony of his existence, went 
to it and took therefrom a splendid instrument 
with some music. 

The door into the garden was open. 

The walls were very high, and, besides, the 
garden was watched. 

Frank strolled towards an arbour shaded by a 
huge tree ; and, seating himself, began to play. 

‘be music selected was wild and weird, and 
was played with such exquisite taste and feeling 
as to move even the callous doctor. 

““A wonderous boy that. Brave as a lion, 
tender asa woman. The true make of a soldier. 
I could love him if he would let me. Well, well, 
Rupert Volart, think of yoursclf.” 

‘ank played the music before him for some 
time, and then leaning back, resumed the old 
school air to which we have already alluded. 

This continued for about a quarter of an hour, 
after which the music ceased altogether, 

Frank was leaning as in an attitude of deep 
thought, 

Volart watched, little imagining what that 
silent attitude boded, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“SHALL I GO HOME?” 
Ow the day after the mysterious disappearance 
of Frank Meredith from the school, Polk was no- 
where to be found. 

The boy overflowed with gratitude and love 
for our hero. 

Well aware of his own deficiencics, he knew 
that any offer of his to search for Frank would 
be rejected without hesitation, 

He, therefore, pocketed what little money he 
possessed, made up a bundle of victuals, and, 
Waiching hia opportunity, glided out into the 
wood, which he hastily crossed by a beautiful 
and romantic walk to Sevres, 

All schools of any pretentions now wear a 





guards, but at the time of which we speak 
many young gentlemen wore their own private 
clothes, 

It was lucky for Polk that it was so. 

In uniform he would have been challenged 
and sent back in an hour. 
cae it was, he fancied every one was looking at 

im. 

At length he reached the main road, and, 
crossing it, made for the heights of Meudon, 

His plans, poor fellow, were very vague and 
crude. 

He had no clue to guide him, no influence to 
carry him on his way but the brightest known 
on earth—love. 

Having found a secluded part of the fovest, be 
sat down and reflected. 

Prank Meredith would not be found on the 
highway. 

Could they have taken him to Paris? 

= was his first idea. 
which it is impossible to explain or understand, 
to examine one by one every suspicious-lcoking, 
detached house. 

Eating a mouthfal, and obtaining some milk 
for a few sous, he began his search, nor ceased 
until night. 

Exhausted, dusty, and footsore, what was to 
be done? 

He had no 

Without a passport he would be at once 
arrested. 

He must sleep in a tree. 

No sooner was this decided on than the plan 
was carried out. 

He looked keenly around amd selected a tree 
of considerable girth, with the boughs at no 
great distance from the ground. 

Into this, with schoolboy dexterity, he clam- 
bered, and, eating a crust, was soon wrapt in a 
sound sleep, from which he was awakened by 
the chirp and twitter of the birds. 

It was nearly daylight. 

He at once determined to descend in search 
of water and food, when his progress was ar- 
rested by the sound of voices. 

Cautiously peering out, he saw two gendarmes 
moving slowly along as if in seatch of some- 


hing. 

Polk’s teeth began to chatter, just as if he had 
committed some heinous crime instead of the 
most venial of offences. 

The huge policemen, mounted on tall black 
horses, with their heavy cavalry swords, carbines, 
and mighty cocked hats, looked awful monsters 
to the timorous youth. 

And still they looked about from left to right, 
and right to left, as if expecting in each bush to 
discover a malefactor. 

Presently, however, they turned asmall bosguet, 
and were out of sight. 

To slip down, to take to his heels, and to rush 
into the thickest part of the wood, was the work 
of a moment. 

He ran until he was out of breath, and then 
cast himself flat upon the ground. 

Hunted ! 


In imagination no hare pursued by rathless | actio 


dogs, no boar in fear of the fierce quarry 
behind, no slave fleeing from the savage blood- 
hounds, was cver in greater peril than him- 


self. 

All sorts of punishments—black hole, flogging, 
expulsion, imprisonment, suggested themselves 
to his terrified soul. 

What was to be done? 

Return? 

Never. 

He would live a wild boy of the woods, ex- 
isting on acorns and roots, rather than abandon 
his search. 

After some time, gaining courage, he arose, 
and, finding a pool, washed himself, and con- 
tinued on his way. 

During the whole of that weary day, during 
which he ventured near several houses, he tasted 
nothing but bread and water. 

But not once was he tempted to give up his 
self-imposed mission. 

As night came on he found himself near a 


romlelde inn, frequented by carters and such 
ike. 


however, resolved, with an intuition} 


‘found himself again near a small village, where 












Into this he ventured, asking for bread, ch 
and a gill of wine. 

It was given him without hesitation, bef 
was no sooner consumed and paid for than 
hurried away. 

That night he slept in an outhouse very] 
soundly, and was again on foot. 

Contriving, by means of straw and leaves, ta} 
wipe off the rougher stains of travel, he en 
illage, and there bought a coarse bro 
holland smock, which gave him the ap, 
of a rustic. 

Thus accoutred, and stimulated by fierce and! 
uncontrollable appetite, he entered an inn, and 
devoured # beeakfast of rabbit, bread, and! 
wine which méght have done credit to a drover. 

Thts roused both his physical energies and 

vigour. 

With a rode sumif, which he easily procured, 
he plodded om, watching carefully for all 
strangers, amé diving out of sight at the sound 
of horses aud casts. ‘se 

E steay house was again visited, and 
then, a lcm, weary, and useless search, he 


be contrived, without exciting suspicion, to 
procure further necessaries. ‘ 

Disheartewed at his failures, afraid to ak 
questions, he was not aware that he was goity 
im s cirele round the small town, in which the 
school wae situated. 

He almost began to lose heart, and to sx 
himself—his money was nearly owt——" Shall | go 
home?” 4 

Great events from little causes spring. 

Polk Milford determined to remain out ye 
another day. 

Had he not, our history must have had a very 
different termination. ‘ 

Hasbanding his coin, by making his breakfast 
on @ penny loaf and an apple, he ascended some 
heights to his left whence he gained 8 view of 
the river Seine, and, in the distance, the summit 
of St. Cloud's patacc, lately the favourite res 
dence of the Emperor of the French, then a haat 
ing box of Charles X. ‘ 

He was within a short distance of his homeas 
the crow flies. 

Remembering the comfortable bed, the clean, 
wholesome food, and the kind treatment gene 
rally received, he wished himself back, even with 
the drawback of Flocon’s presence. 

But fidelity is ever the motto of the brart, 
and Polk Milford turned away in the direction 
of some scattered villas, and other houses of 
various descriptions, 

About midday he halted awhile, and then con 
tinued on his way. 

When he reached a houso which stood by 
itself, his habit was to watch it until some o0¢ 
either entered or left it. 

These persons he watched keenly, slo a 
amined the windows, to see if any were 
or fastened. 4 sched 

Never finding anything suspicious, he sigh 
and continued on his way. ‘ch 

Towards evening, he halted under * be 
wall, skirted by a grove of trees, under which q 
threw himself to think as to his future comms 


a is ears drank 
Scarcely had he done soy when his ears 
in the delicious notes of a flute. in be 
Though particularly sensitive to meas 
scarcely noticed it at first. aah ae hyoke 
Presently, however, a loved, familiar air bro 


his deep reverie. 2 
if he leaped to bis 


With a wild, euppressed cry, 
feet. 
The young Blondel had found his Richart! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF POLK’S soa 
No sooner did the faithful boy hear the tt 
sound than he knew he had accomplis 
task. hat 
He looked up at the wall, twelve feet big} 
least, and without projection of any 
assist him in climbing. 

There remained the tree. ‘ 

This was not easy to climb, but Polk, having 
gone so far, was not to be deterred 
culties, 
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With cool determination he began the ascent, 

and at length reached the summit of the wall. 

He placed himself astride in the dark shadow 
of the boughs. 

_ The summer-house looked slightly sideways 
in his direction. 

He saw Frank. 

His heart bounded with joy, and yet pradence 
prevailed over impulse. 

“ Frank, hist ! Polk,” he whispered. 

Though quivering all over with emotion, Frank, 
who saw Rupert Volart watching him from the 
bow window of the dining-room, did not lay 
down his flute at once. 


Presently, however, he placed it beside the; 


msusic, and leaning back bis head spoke. 

“Be cautious, Pulk, my boy. How did you 
find me?” 

~ Been hunting about these four days, Knew 
the tune,” replied Polk. 

How thankful was Prank for his idea of play- 
ing that air upon the beautiful inatrument ! 

“Good and brave friend. Now, go at once ; 
say I am in a oes ole: Bring master and 
magistrates; now go,” he whi Tiaing and 
walking towards the house. peas 

Polk waited not one moment. 

Down the tree, and away to the nearest 
au 4 
He entered quietly, took some food and drink, 
and then asked what that great building with 
the high wall was, 

“ Maison de santé—Doctor Giffrard,” said a 
man ; “nice place for troublesome people.” 

ao replied Polk, and quietly finished his 
m 


Then he walked away, and was no sooner out 
of sight than he began to run. 

Never once did he stop except to disarm 
suspicion. 

is feet were red hot ; indeed, his whole frame 
seemed on fire, and yct he never paused. 

Crossing a bridge, he soon was on the direct 
road to St. Cloud, which he reached as the clock 
struck twelve. 

All was silent and still. Not even a light 
burned in the infirmary, indicating thus that no 
boys were iL. 

ere was no help for it. He must ring the 
great bell. 

Clang, clang, clang! 

The echoes roared through the whole house. 

In an instant the tocsin-like sound awoke 
every inmate. 

Fire was the oue general idea which pervaded 
the whole establishment, 

Clang, clang, clang, clang | 

Polk, who was sinking fast, had clutched the 
bell in d ation. 

In another moment the door opened, and 
revealed in the hall and on the stairs the whole 
population of the house, man, woman, and child, 
in the most ludicrous of costumes, 

We shall not venture to describe the night 
habiliments of the ladies; they are rather too 
comical for our pen. 

But fright and amazement changed to joy 
when a ragged, torn, exhausted boy rashed in 
aud cried out one sentence, 

“T have found him!” 

Upon which he fainted. 

Sol Higgles took him in his arma, and followed 
by Sam Fledgit and one or two of the masters, 
entered a side room. 

The door was then closed, and brandy being 
procured, some was poured down his throat, 
while a considerable portion was rubbed on neck, 
chest, and forehead. 

In a quarter of an hour the cook came in with 
some strong bouillon, or beef tea, 

Polk had revived, and gladly swallowed the 
refreshing liquid. 

Then, and only then, questions were asked. 

In very few words Polk told his adventures, 
and gave the address of the place of confinement. 

Sol and Sam each clasped a hand, while the 
head-master, without one word of blame, told 
him he was a brave, good boy, and his friend 
should be with him in a very few hours. 

With this assurance Polk went to bed, 

Unknown to him, a sleeping potion had been 
put in the bouillon. 

He slept until evening. 





Meanwhile, Frank Meredith was on thorns. 

When he returned to the dining-room, he 
dreaded lest a look, a smile, a glance, a gesture 
should betray him. 

To give himself some sort of countenance, he 
took a bunch of grapes and a glass of wine. 

Then, after some little hesitation, he sat down 
to chess. 

Here again was a trial of nerve. 

He was a good player, and any singular mis- 
| takes would have appeared strange to Volart. 
| By great command of nerve and presence of 
|tind, he continued to play uncommonly well, 
and retired at eleven without exciting the 
slightest suspicion. 

When, however, he was alone, the tension of 
nerve appeared too much for him. 

Muattering a silent prayer, he cast himself on 
the bed, where he lay for an hour with aching 
brain and wildly beating heart, 

Then he rose, undressed, and slipping into bed, 
put out the light. 
|. Next morning the Black Doctor sat over their 
breakfast at a late hour. 

In France the first meal of the day is aimpty 
some milk-coffee, and bread. 

The second breakfast, consisting of wine, mcat, 
bread, fruit, cheese, and dessert, is taken about 
eleven, dinner being served at six. 

Just as the meal was concluded, a letter was 
| brought to Rupert Volart. 

It was from England. 

“Your uncle will be bere to-night or to- 
morrow,” said the doetor. “There is still time 
for you to decide.” 

A loud ringing at the outer bei. 

“There is scarcely time for you to decide!” 
cried Frank Meredith, in a rimging voice, as he 
rashed tothe door. “That very summons an- 
nounces the commissary of police of St. Cloud, 
and my schoolmaster and friends.” 

“Villain! What mean you?” 

“That they discovered my retreat yesterday. 
The flute betrayed you |” 

The Black Doctor stood with staring eyes, 
unable to believe his ears. 

“You young fiend! If I must fly, you shall 
go with me.” 

And he advanced to cluteh the boy. 

Frank had seen a small brace of pistols on the 
sideboart, and had, during the breakfast, secured 

em, 

He presented them. 

“Down with them! They are hair triggers !” 
gasped Rupert Volart. 

Loud voices were heard approaching. 

Dashing open aside door, the Black Doctor, 
with an awful curse, disappeared. 

A joyous group was soon collected round 
Frank, his two head masters, and the faithful 
Solan and Sam. 

The proprietor of the maison de santé and the 
commissary of police, with his tricoloured scarf 
from left shoulder to right hip, spoke apart, the 
latter sternly. 

The proprietor explained that Rupert Volart, 
a qualified medical man in England, France, 
Germany and the United States, had taken 
apartments for hi and a young patient 
afflicted with lunacy. 

The boy, he had been told, was quiet, plausi- 
ble, and very cunning. 

His outbursts of madness were sudden and 
occasional, 

Under these circumstances, and the sum paid 
being liberal, he had not thought it necessary to 
inquire farther. 

“ You will answer all this before the procureur 
du roi,” said the police magistrate, drily. “In 
the meantime I wish to see Monsieur Rupert 
Volart.” 

But, though the house was searched in every 
direction, not a trace of him was to be found. 

Probably Doctor Giffrard might have ex- 
plained how he contrived to evade a whole 
escouade (squad) of police. 

Probably in so large an establishment there 
were private doors, perhaps secret hiding places, 
where patients, not held legally, are confined 
during visits of inspection. 

How that may be we know not, but when 





Frank Meredith’s uncle came that evening he | 
was received at dinner by the Black Doctor, and ; 


there we leave these worthies for the present, 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
AMOS DARLEIGH. 


ANY open attempt to capture Frank Meredith 
was now out of the question. 

Colonel Paulet had satisfied the ambassador, 
police, and achoolmaster of his right to the 
guardianship of Frank. 

This he knew well. 

A long conference was held with the masters, 
and it was determined to secure the services of 
an eminent detective. 

Money was no object with the young English 
milord, and, accordingly, on the eve of the same 
day which saw his escape Monsieur Fleury was 
sent for. 

Meanwhile the meeting between Frank and 
Polk had taken place. 

It was traly the story of the mouse and the 
lion. 

The boy had saved his friend from a fate 
which he dreaded to think of. 

“Henceforth you are my brother,” said 
Frank ; “ we will never part.” 

“Give him full credit for grit, sonny,” put in 
Sol ; “must say while you were gone felt as if 
my har had been lifted; but, ain't we all 
brothers 2” 

“ Brothers and friends until death ; only, you 
see, Sol, Polk has nobody else.” 

“You're a real right down hickory, you are,” 
said Solan Higgles, laughing ; “and it’s true.” 

80, all shook hands, and the band of brothers 
sat down to discuss future proceedings. 

Monsieur Fleury, a little, thin, wiry French- 
man, arrived about nineo'clock. He was on the 
retired list with a pension, but was often 
called on, in important cases, while he did 
many a quiet stroke of business on his own 
account. 

Frank gave an exact account of all his adven- 
tares since he had reached France, and indicated 
the danger he had to fear from his uncle, and 
from Dr. Bupert Volart. 

He listened attentively. 

“ What do you wish me,to do?” asked Fleury, 
when he had quite finished, 

“Never to leave me out of your sight when I 
go out,” replied Frank. 

The police-officer scratched his head. 

“That will cost money—five hundred francs, 
what you call twenty livres, pounds, a month.” 

Frank took out a cheque, signed by his 
guardian on his Paris bankers, and filled in the 
sum of sixty pounds. 5 

“ There is three months in advance,” said the 
boy, quietly. - 

Drilled as the police-agent was to be surprised 
at nothing, he certainly did open his eyes. He, 
however, said nothing, but put the cheque away 
in his pocket-book 

“When do you go out?” 

“ Saturday afternoon at one.” 

“Twill be there. If you do not see me, no 
matter. I shall be close at hand.” 

And the celebrated police-agent took his leave, 
highly gratified with his honorarium, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to outwit the doctur and his 
confederate. 

But his chief desire was to effect the capture 
of the Owl and the Bat. 

On the Friday afternoon the school received 
an accession in the shape of another English 
boy. 

He came through a celebrated house-agent 
and wine merchant in the Bue de Rivoli. 

He was a thin, dark, saturnine looking youth, 
of about fourteen, very backward in his educa- 
tion, though speaking French well. 

As, however, he paid liberally, and the agent 
intimated that any improvements would be 
highly appreciated and rewarded, no further 
questions were asked, . 

Extra money was paid by the agent of his 
guardian to procure him a private room, in 
which he was accordingly installed. 

Amos Darleigh was not a nice boy, and the 
other English lads at once determined to give 
him the cold shoulder. 

Amos’s eyes sparkled with a wicked gleam, 
; When, on approaching the four brothers in the 

play-ground, they paused in their conversation, 
and received very coolly his advances, 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 198) 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


ars 
No. XXXIV.—JAMES L OF SCOTLAND. 
sig, AMES, who became equally illus- 

\G(~ trious both in political and lite- 
rary history, was born at 
Dunfermline, in 1394. He was 
the third son of Robert III., 
King of Scots ; and the grandson 
of the first sovereign of the illus- 
trious and chivalrous House of 
Stuart. 

The unusual period of thirty- 
seven years must have passed be- 
tween the marri of his parents and the 
nativity of their distinguished son. 

The eldest child was starved to death by his 
inhuman and bloodthirsty uncle, the Duke of 
Albany. 

The second brother died in infancy, and thus 
James became heir apparent at the early age of 
eight years, 

But this fact was rather dangerous than ad- 
vantageous to him, 

The imbecility of his father had permitted the 
reins of government to be assumed by his—the 
father’s—brother, the Duke of Albany, who medi- 
tated a transference of the sovereignty to himself, 
and who had no scruples in slaying any one who 
stood in the way of the accomplishment of his 

lesign. 

The education of Prince James was early con- 
fided to Wardlaw, Archbishop of St. Andrews, that 
learned and excellent prelate who, in founding 
the university in the city of his arch-diocese, be- 
came the originator of that valuable class of 
institutions in Scotland, 


For the os of saving him from 
the fangs of his inde, the king resolved to 
send him, while yet a boy, to the court of 
Charles VI. of France; where not only his life 
would be safe, but where he would receive an 
education much superior to that which could be 
obtained in his own country. 

With this view James was conducted with all 
secrecy to East Lothian, and embarked on 
board a vessel which lay alongside the Bass Rock 
along with the Earl of Orkney and a small party 
of a ones * cle by 

le only escaped his uncle @ very narrow 
chance, for his guardian, Sir Robert Fleming, in 
returning from the place of embarcation, was set 
upon by the retainers of that monster of iniquity, 
and basely slain, 

The fugitives pursued their voyage to France, 
till, while cruising along the coast of Norfolk, 
their veasel was seized by a squadron of armed 
English merchantmen, commanded by John 
Jolyff, and belonging to the port of Clay. 

Although there was peace between England 
and Scotland at the time, it was Henry IV., the 
usurping king of the House of York, who had 
ordered the capture, and there is very little 
doubt that he was acting in concert with 
his creature and pensioner, the Duke of Nor- 


mandy, 

When the Earl of Orkney expressed a remon- 
strance against so utterly unjustifiable an act, 
asserting that the education of the prince was 
the sole object of the voyage to ce, he 
turned it with a jest, to the effect that as he was 





well acquainted with the French tongue, and | IV. 


could teach it as well as the King of France, so 
the prince would lose nothing by remaining 
where he was, 

However, he showed the value which he 
attached to the possession of the prince’s person 
by shutting him up in Pevensey Castle. 

The poor Scottish king sunk under this new 
calamity. He died, leaving the nominal sove- 
reignty to his captive son, but his flagitious 
brother took the title of governor, and assumed 
the exercise of all regal functions. 

Henry had no design against the mind of his 
captive, and he furnished him in the most liberal 
manner with the means of continuing his educa- 

on. 

Sir John Pelham, one of the most distinguished 
knights of the age, was appointed his governor, 
and masters were provided for instracting him 
in various accomplishments and branches of 
knowledge. 

He grew up under these instructions a perfect 





paragon of physical and mental’excellence. He | accompany him to France, and to join with him 
excelled in all athletic and manly exercises, in| in taking the opposite side to that which wa 


the use of his weapons, in horsemanship, as a 
runner, in strength and dexterity as a wrestler, 
in his firm aim as a jouster and tourneyer. 

He was allowed by all his contemporaries to 
have arrived at a pitch of eacellence which 
lett most youths of his own age far behind 

um. 

As he advanced to maturity, his figure, though 
not 80 tall as to be majestic or imposing, was, 
frum its make, peculiarly adapted to excellence 
in such accomplishments, 

His chest was broad and full, his legs some- 
what long and muscular, his flanks thin and 
spare, and his limbs beautifully formed, so as to 
combine elegance and litheness with strength. 

In throwing the hammer, and putting the 
stone, and in skill in archery, we possess un- 
qualified and uncontradicted testimony that 
none in England or Scotland could surpass him. 

Equally conspicuous were those pacific and 
elegant accom: ments, which made as charm- 
ing @ companion to both sexes in the hall as he 
me 2 donghty and formidable an opponent in 

e . 





PORTRAIT OF JAMES I, OF SCOTLAND, 


He 


a voice which was rich, flexible, and sufficiently , Bont 
sald, 


powerful for chamber music. 

Cut off for a long and tedious period from his 
crown and his people, James could afford to 
spend many hours each day in the cultivation of 
accomplishments, to which, under other circum- 
stances, it would have been at once unmanly 
and unkingly to have given up so much time. 

This will easily account for that high musical 
excellence to which he undoubtedly attained, 
and will explain the great variety of instruments 
upon which he performed. 

Thus passed his time till the death of Henry 


The new king of England ordered his royal 
prisoner to be removed to close confinement in 
the Tower. 

In general, however, the restraint imposed 
upon the young king was not inconsistent with 
his enjoyment of the pleasures of life, among 
which one of the most agreeable must have been 
the intercourse which he was allowed to hold 
with his Scottish friends, 

The wicked Duke of Albany now died, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Murdoch, who 
was as weak as his father had been energetic 
and ambiguous. 

About the same time a large party of Scottish 
knights and their retainers proceeded, under the 
command of the Earl of Buchan, second son of 
Albany, to aseist the French king in repelling 
the efforts which Henry V. of England was 
making to regain the sovereignty of France. 





a fine and correct musical ear, | spoke to him one day in the garden of 





assumed by this party of his subjects. 

But of this part of his life no clear account 
is preserved, 

e acted as chief mourner at the funeral of 
Henry V. 

This was an event annley he bea tee — 
to regret, as it opened the prospect of his obtain- 
ing Bis hiberty. a circumstance which in all 
probability had taken place during the life of 
Henry, strong as was the personal regard which 
had arisen between them. 

The Duke of Bedford, who was appointed 
Protector of England on the death of Henry, 
adopted a wiser and more generous policy with 
regard to Scotland than that monarch had 
pursued. 

He offered to deliver up the Scottish king on 
payment of a ransom of forty thousand pounds, 
to be paid within six years by half-yearly pay- 
ments, and that hostages should be given for the 
liquidation of the debt, 

After a good deal of delay and much discus 
sion on both sides, the arrangement for the 
liberation of the king was finally adjusted by the 
Scottish commissioners, who proceeded to 
London for the purpose. 

James did not return to his ancestral 
dominions without an English bride. 

He married Joanna, daughter of the Duchess 
of Clarence, and niece of Richard II. 

To thia lady the Scottish monarch had been 
long attached. 

Her beauty had inspired his muse, and was 
the frequent theme of his song. ‘ 
In his beautiful poem “The King’s Queen, 
the enamoured king describes himself as having 
first fallen in love with his future queen as she 
was walking in the gardens under the tower at 

Windsor in which he was confined. 

Somehow or other the prince must have found 
means of communicating with the fair idol of his 
affections. 

Ere his departure, he made his sweetheart his 
bride at the church of St. Mary Overy’s in 
Sooke lee, alas! h tic wooer 

e live las! to see her romantic 
murdered by some of his turbulent and barbeross 
nobles, 

(To be continued, Commenced in No, 163.) 
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IrI run up an account with great ease can aly 
one tell me how to get down again? 

A FLIPpPant Frenchman boasted that Av Bmperor 

16 
one asked him sarcastically what his majesty 

“He bid me stand out of the way,” was the 
reply. 

A DoTcHMan was relating his marvellous easp* 
from drowning when thirteen of his com See 
were lost by the upsetting of a boat, and he 
saved. “And how did you escape their fate fe 
asked one of the hearers, “I did not go in mid 
pote,” was the Dutchman's placid reply. 

Tus importance of a comma was recently short 
in o return received from the chief constable 4 
Denbigh by the town authorities, which on 
the dismissal of one of their police officers, ¥ 5 
the crime was stated to be “For attempting 
marry his wife, being alive,” 

Tue last y moaern ination of ee a worthy 
recorded in the Sunday papers, at , 
waggoner going to market, who lifted his horse into 
the waggon and tackled himself up in the 
and di i not discover his error untjl he endes' 
to neigh, 

THE proprietor of an hotel was bustling abort the 
other morning, at ten o'clock, with trent 
to do, when some one asked him why he on 
up his clerk. ‘I shan’t call him as Jong koF 
help it,” replied he; “for when he is in bed ert 
where he is, but after he’s up I don't know 
to find him.” te 

A New Yorn Jupee having told 8 ane, 
other day that his mind was made up "Tf 
and that counsel need not read from a deci 
Chief-Justice Marshall that he held in his ht, 
lawyer replied : “Ido not wish to affect 70M are o 
mind by reading the decision, but simply reanity 
give the members of the bar present a0 OP! was (2 


” of absence of mind 


In the hope, perhaps, of gaining his deliver-| to see how inferior Chief-Justice 
ance, James was persuaded by King Henry to] your honor.” The judge wilted. 
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THE BOYS OF ENGLAND 


AT THE 


Ol Village inn. 


cap eases 


“Now, then, gentlemen, let us to business,” said 
Mr. Molesworthy, as he bustled up to his seat in the 
chimney corner. “ Who is going to tell a story ?” 

As he spoke, the old gentleman looked round ; 
Ges cm this occasion there 
‘were no new faces, so he had 
to call upon an old friend. 


can’t you 


doing anything in the re 
telling Woe te some “ime. 
But as susie te one eles 
prepared, w! - Itis 
about two Jentleaen who 
were 


VERY MUOH ALIKE; OR, 
JOHN BLACK MAR’S ROMANCE. 
When, one fine en 
morning, Zebedee Bi ‘mar 
called his eldest son to him, 
there was much speculation 
among the twelve younger 
scions of the Blackmar stock 
as to what their reapected 
Parent could want of John. 
John, too, was somewhat 
puzzled, and not a little 
anxious, but he walked into 
the room with a firm step, 
and took the chair that his 


suner designated. 

ly dear hoy,” 

bed “you. ae one 
@ man. This, John, is the 
twenty-first anniversary of 
your natal day; and from 
this time you are your own 
master. You know that your 
respected uncle left you some 
Property, to be delivered to 
You when you should become 
of age. Unfortunately, for 
you at least, I was a little 
short in my own matters, and 
for the credit of the Black- 
mar stock, you as well as 
the rest, was forced to take this little property, ex- 
cepting the small sum of ten pounds. Here it 
is; and may it be the foundation of a princely 
fortune. With this money, and the vast amount 
of cheek, or impudence, which you possess, there 
is no reason why you should not become a man 
of wealth, and abundantly able to support us all 
‘n our declining years. In no case Te this im- 
padence—you must thank your old father for it all 
Tsay, never let it forsake you. It has been the 
making of many a man. Now, John, good-bye. 
Never come back until ou are able to take the 
burden off my shoulders.” 

John pocketed the money, and stored away the 
advice with becoming grace; and bidding the old 
fentleman and the twelve young gentlemen good- 

ye, he started out into the world. 

Of course he went to the city. 

What young man in a like situation ever took the 
Opposite course ? 

twas all very well for awhile; but that fifty 
dollars seemed to diminish very rapidly, and almost 
before he knew it it was all gone. 

“ After careful deliberation, and a thorough in- 
Yestigation of my assets and liabilities, I am forced 


“YOUR 


into the disagreeable conclusion that I must suspend | ¢, 


payment for a brief time,” he soliloquized, after a 
ruitless search in oe, pocket for the werewith to 
py for a supper “Empty treasury—stomach as 
Well ; friends few and extremely scattering ; twelve 
brothers at home ; and a panic in the money market. 

“John Blackmar, you are on the verge of bank- 
. Now, what is to be done? Six weeks in 


| abilities, I must fall back on what my respected 
parent calls impudence. I must have some supper, 
for I never can woo the drowsy god without, I 
wonder if my lovely landlady will loan me a meal on 
short paper—say thirty days? I'll try her.” 
hi his coat, and smoothing down his 
lked briskly into the dining-room. 
tiful weather, Mrs, Bascom. Why, what 
beautiful rolls! Shall I help myself to one ?” 

We must remember that John Blackmar was in 
arrears for his lodgings, and therefore think less 
hardly of the good woman’s reply. 

She looked at him over her spectacles, a look that 
would have abashed any one but John Blackmar, 
and possibly his father. 

“Did you get that little amount that is due, and 
past due, Mr. Blackmar ?” 

“JI am very sorry to say that I did not,” replied 
John, stepping a trifle nearer to the tempting rolls. 
“Tt was a great disappointment to me, Mrs, Bas- 








“ And to me, sir.” 

“Yes, yes ; but it will come around within the 
week. Shall I help myself to those rolls ?” 

“Not by any means, Mr, Blackmar, You know 
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that it is your last day of grace. You must find 
other lodgings to-ni he” 

Without waiting for permission, he helped him- 
self, and she looked on in helpless silence. 

“Really, I am eating quite a hearty meal, and I 
only intending to take a lunch to last me till supper 
time. Well, you can charge it just the same. There, 
Tam really obliged for your kindness. I shall not 
soon forget you. ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters,’ 
etc. ; but I hope the days will not be many until it 
shall return to you. By the way—I came very near 
forgetting it—it is very probable that I shall not 
occup’ ny. room to-night, Business may detain 
me ; but I'shall see you again very soon, and settle 
my little account. Good-bye, . Bascom; and 
remember that you will never be without a friend 
while John Blackmar lives.” 

Mrs. Bascom cannot be blamed for being vexed, 
nor for putting her eatables under lock and key for 
fear that he might return. 

Neither can John Blackmar be blamed for getting 
& supper. 

Twenty-four hours without food is a sufficient 
excuse for his rudeness, when we take into conside- 
eur the fact that he intended to pay the last 

. Impadence,” said Blackmar to himself, as he 
stepped into the street; “why, I feel like a new 
man, or an old one done over. My respected father 
was right. Money has failed me, but I have an 
inexhaustible supply of what people call cheek. It 
has procured me a supper; I wonder if it will find 
me a bed? Well, well, it is strange; and I can 





the city, and not a situation for a person of my 


hardly realize that I am so near to starvation. 


LET ME SEE IF YOU HAVE MADE SURE WORK.” 


Never mind, I'll not give up yet. The world owes 
me a living, and I'll have it.” 

Now, John Blackmar was not a bad-looking 
fellow ; on the contrary, he was quite good-looking. 
And he had ability, too; but he was very unfortu- 
nate. 

A few pounds more, and he would have been all 
right ; but as it was, he was all wrong, 

No one suspected it, however. 

He walked the streets as proudly as the best of 
them, for he was yet far from discouraged. 

He turned his steps towards the park, and sat 
himself down on one of the seats. 

It was growing dark, and he hoped to escape the 
eyes of the police, and pass the night under the 
trees. 

“Tt is a hard bed,” thought he; “and the cover- 
ing is quite scanty ; but the ventilation is all that 
could be desired. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, I cannot do better.” 

He remained perfectly quiet, and the gathering 
darkness soon hid him from view. 

“Some people in a like situation would contem- 
plate suicide,” said he, as he lay there looking up 
through the leaves at the bright stars overhead ; 
“but the most that troubles 
me now isalittlesleep. Here 
ee 
tions he fell asleep, and 
slept soundly, too, for awhile; 
but as the night advan 
the air chilly and he 
awoke shivering with cold. 

“ Ventilation too perfect,” 
said he, rising to his feet; 
“or else, Jol Blackmar, 
you have kicked off the 
clothes, Hallo! here is some 
one in—my bedroom.” 

A white-robed figure was 
advancing rapidly to where 
he stood, and as it drew 
nearer, it took the form of 


@ woman. 

“Tl wait for her. I never 
was afraid of a woman; but 
I can’t see what brings her 
out at this hour.” 

The woman shaped her 
course directly for him, 
whether purposely or not he 
had no means of knowing, 
and at last breath- 
Jess upon the seat he had just 


“Save me!” she gasped. 

“Certainly,” replied Black- 
mar, in the most common- 

manner. “But I do 
not see the danger yet.” 

“They are coming,” she 
whispered. “You will see 
them soon. Do not let them 
take me agaiu |” 

“How many?” 

“Two of them, sir.” 

“Oh, well, Tt am good 
for them. Now, if you will 
allow me a seat beside you, I will listen to the 
rest of your story while ‘they are coming up.” 

The woman looked wonderingly into his face, and 
John thought, notwithstanding the darkness, that 
she was very young and pretty. 

“Tf you have no objection,” he added. 

“They are coming,” said she, clinging to his arm. 
“T can hear their footateps. Do not let them take 
me! I never can go with them! I never can 
marry Richard Ainslee !” 

“Nor would I,” said Blackmar—‘that is, if I 
were you. You can do better.” 

She again looked at him with a puzzled exprer- 
sion, but the nearer approach of the footeteps drew 
her attention. 

“There he is—my uncle, Cyrus Wilmot. Please 
not to let him take ‘me back.” 

Blackmar had thought that she was an impostor ; 
but her beseeching, childlike manner at last con- 
vinced him that she was really in earnest. 

le dropped the almost mocking tone, 


He banterii 
and addressed her respecte i 
They shall not take you,” said he, “until Iam 


convinced that it is for your interest to with 
them. Let me stand ore Fes and hide your 
white dress. Perhaps they will pass without seeing 
us.” 


The two men approached hastily, but, fortunately 
took a path to the right, thus missing their prey. 
‘When the sound of their footateps were no longer 
audible, Blackmar resumed his seat. 

“Now, where shall I conduct you ?” 

“T donot know,” replied the woman, 
no place to go to now.” 


“T have 
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“Nor I to take you,” said Blackmar, frankly. 
“Nor have I a farthing of money. So you see that 
my services are of little avail.” 

“Do not say that, sir. You have already done 
me an inestimable service.” 

“ And I will do more, if you will only tell me 
how.” 

“T have money with me,” said she; “and if you 
will take me to cone honss——-" ‘ am 

“T will find you a shelter, certainly, and what 
else I can. Now let me go, for it is very chilly. 
You have no shawl. Take my overcoat. It will 
keep out the chill air, and shield you from observa- 
tion.’ 

She allowed him to throw the heavy coat over 
her, and together they cautiously threaded the 
streets towards Mrs. Bascom’s. 

He wondered what sort of a reception they would 
receive from the good woman. Not very cordial, 
at all events, but, with his cnstomary assurance, he 

ushed on. 

The old landlady positively refused to let him 
in; bat when be whis through the key- 
hole that he was prepared to pey for all that he 
aiked for, she softly turned the key and opened the 

jor. 

“Gracious! whom have you there?’ she asked, 
suspiciously. 

“Only my little sister, my dear woman. I have 
had such a time. But don’t ask me any questions 
now, for I am desperately tired, and so is she. Now, 
go and get a room ready for her.” 

“ You know my rules, Mr. Blackmar.” 

“Oh, yee. Sister, please to give her a little 
money, It is her rule to exact part payment in ad- 
vance.” 

“ What shall I call ? ho whispered, aside. 

“Mary Wilmot,” she answered, giving John her 


purse. 
When Mrs. Bascom felt the money between her 
Aingera, she fa no more ecruples, 
ie hurried away to make the necessary 
Parations, and Blackmar and Miss Wilmot catered 
e parlour, 
¢ broad glare of the gaslight fell upon John 
Blackmar’s face, and for the firet time since their 
strange meeting Mary Wilmot had a full view of his 


Sr i sh oy aimed, despairingl; 

am .” she ext i a 
Blackmar joked at her in surprise, and a Tooling 
of doubt came to him, 


“T do not understand ” said he. 

“TI presame not, Mr. Ainslee,” said Mary, 
haughtily. “You have me once more in your power, 
but I tell you that I never will marry you! I will 


wc Ee aa of wh" 
ly a queer state o! ht 
Blackmar. ‘Here I have » woman refusing to 
marry me before I have even asked her; but I sup- 
pose it is all owing to the fast age in which we live, 
or else she is crazy.” 
This last thought opened his eyes very wide, and 
he was at a loss what to do or say ; but his self-pos- 


seasion, which had never yet played him false, sus- | 


tained him in this instance. 

“T will not say that I should not like to marry 
you, Miss Wilmot, but I really think you are unjust. 
to come to that conclusion so hastily. However, 
accept the grateful thanks of John Biackmar for 

<e'Tohn Blackmar I exclaimed Mary, approschin 
john mar f” exclaim ‘ary, a) 
him, “ Are you not Richard ‘Ainslec? tal e 3 

“By no means. I am John Blackmar, the eldest 
of thirteen children belonging to Zebedee Blackmar, 
of Rush Lake, to whom I refer yon.” 

Mary emiled at the quaintness of the reply, and 
frankly extended her hand. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Blackmar; but you re- 
semble Mr. Ainslee so much, that I can hardly make 
it appear that you are not he. The resemblance is 
extraordinary.” 

“ Yot Iam plain ‘John Blackmar, and your sin- 
cere friend.” 

“1 believe yon, Mr. Blackmar.” 


“ And you will please recall those words that sur- ' 


prised me 20?” he asked, roguishly. 

“Tt was a great blunder,” said Mary, colouring 
deeply ; ‘and I hope the resemblance ceases with 
the face.” 

The following morning Blackmar was favoured 
with an explanation, but as he asked innumerable 
questions which consumed a great deal of time, we 
will merely give the substance of Mary’s words. 

Her parents were dead, and she was living with 
her uncle Cyrus Wilmot. She had some property, 
of which Wilmot had charge. 

She had paid but little attention to money 
matters, but accidentally learned that her uncle 
had squandered his own means and was about to 
risk hers. 

Of course she ordered him to stop where he was. 
Then he made known to her a little plan, which 


{was no other than her marriage with Richard 
Ainslee, & young man of wealth, but of questionable 
characte: 


Te 

She objected, and the result was imprisonment in 
her uncle's house. She had just escaped, when she 
met Blackmar in the park. 

Blackmar did not doubt her at all; and even 
while she was talking, he had formed a scheme in 
his own mind, which terminated with the conclu- 
sion, “I'll marry her myself.” 

Verily, this scion of the Zebedee Blackmar stock 
ve blessed with a very large share of impu- 

lence. 

They were sitting in the parlour, the windows 
overlooking the street. 

Mary was at one of the windows. 

She suddenly called Blackmar's attention toa man 
pasaing on the opposite sidewalk. 

“It is my uncle,” said she, stepping back from 
the window. 

Blackmar noted his appearance, and then cane 
tiously left the house and followed him. 

When Cyrus Wilmot discovered that his niece 
had escaped him, he immediately started in par 
suit of her, and, as she had but a few minutes the 
oat of him, her felt quite hopeful of overtaking 

er. 

We have seen how she escaped him in the park ; 
but, at he was in total ignorance of it, he continu 
his fruitless search. 


passing Mrs, Bascom’s. 

John Blackmar followed slowly behind Wilmot, 
until they emerged into the busier streets. 

Then he qui his pace, and soon overtook 


“ Ainslee f” 

Blackmar heard the name, and was quite sure it 
‘was intended for him ; but he did not stop. 

“T must be a twin-brother of this Richard Ains- 
lee,” thought he. ‘I'll make a fortune out of the 
resemblance yet ; that is, with the stock of Blackmar 
impudenoe that f have inherited.” 

“ Ainslee! Ainslee !” 

“ah! how are you, Wilmot?” said Blackmar, 


turning about. “I was just going to the house.” 

cece escaped !” ‘whispered ilmot. 

t 1? 
“Went last night. I have been searching for 
ever since.’ 

“ And can’t find her " 

“Can't even hear of her, Ainslee.” 

“JT have done better than that mywelf,” said 
Blackmar. 

“You? How” 

“T left her not half-an-hour ago, my dear Wil- 
mot.” 

Wilmot looked his surprise. 


i “Don’t you notice my disguise—my old clothes, 
Wilmot? TShe did not know me in the dark, an 
safe now, 
to 





I had no trouble at all. She is until 
dark, and then we will take her back er old 
quarters.” 

Wilmot took a long breath of relief. 

“Tt is fortunate,” said he. ‘If we had not found 


her, there is no end to the trouble she would have | 


made for us.” 
“Quite right, Wilmot ; but it is all eafe now. Come. 
let us have something to eat. This roving round all 


night makes me desperatel hungry.” 
ilmot was nothing loth, but he could not bring 
his appetite up to Blackmar’s standard. 


He ate a goodly quantity, however, and paid for 
too. 


it, too. 
tye Weihcoe te you will just pay thi ” 
* Now, Wilmot, you pay this score, 
said Blackmar. “TI Jeft all the money I had with 
me at the house where your niece is staying. 
And if you have got a few shillings to let me have, 


until the bank opens! I hall be up to your house | 


by noon.” 
| Wilmot, suspecting nothing, passed over the 
‘contents of his purse to Blackmar, and then the 
two men separated, leaving Blackmar, with a con- 
science not quite clear as to the forced loan, yet 
feeling quite elated at the influx of funds into the 
treagury. 

Wilmot was much amased on resching home to find 
Richard Ainslee waiting for him. 
| eho ever did you get here so soon ?” he 
asked. 

“oon,” exclaimed Ainslee. “Why, I have been 
waiting these two hoars.” 

“How can that be, when I left you at Salmon’s 
not half-an-hour ago ?’ 
st ak me at Salmon’s! I have not been there for 
week,” 








“There, no more joking, if you please, Mr. 
Ainslee.” 

| “ButI am not joking, Mr. Wilmot. I have been 

! here two hours at least, as the servante will tell you. 
What about Miss Wilmot?” 

Wilmot, puzzled beyond measure, sank into a 


He was on his way home, when Mary saw him | 








‘ and he took every precaution 


chair, giving vent to sundry ejaculations that quite 
surprised the self-conceited Richard Ainslee. 

“Kither you are crazy, or I am,” said Wilmot. 
“T met you on the street about an hour ago, ard 
told you of Mary’s escape. Then you told me that 
you found her. Then we went into Salmon's | 
and got breakfast. Then I lent 7 all the money 
I with me. Now I find you here, and youhave 
the audacity to tell _me that you have been here 
two hours or more. What do you mean?” 

“That you have been completely daped, Wil- 
mot.” 

“Impossible. Remember that I talked with yor 
and zo called me by name.” 

“You have been drank again,” sneered Ainslee, 
“T see it all now. But let that pass. Miss Wilmot 
has escaped, and we must find her.” : 

Btill Wilmot was puzzled ; but he at last settled 
into the conviction that he had seen and talked with 
a veritable ghost in broad daylight. 

“ Ainslee, I must say one more word about this 
inexplicable affair. I am ,convinced that it was not 
you that I met, but it, was your very counterpart, 
and it bodes no to either of us.” 

“There, don’t be a fool, Wilmot. I'll leave you 
until you get over this wine; meanwhile, I will 
do what can to discover Miss Wilmot’s hiding- 


Pe thard Ainslee was convinoed that Wilmot was 
labouring under a delusion, caused by an excess of 
stimulants ; he was, therefore, very much astonished 
to see, coming out of a shop, the very counterpart 
of himself. 

Pulling his hat well down on his face, he followed 
eas “Richard Ainslee number 2,” ss he called 

im. 

Blackmar knew that he was followed, and knew 
who it was; but he took no notice of it. 

He walked carelessly along, up one street, down 
another, and at last cluding Ainslee, much to that 
gentleman’s surprise. 7 

If there had been the least superstition in his 
nature, he would have thought with Wilmot that 
he had seen a ghost. As it was, he commenced 
forming plans to tind out who he was. 

He med back to Wilmot’s, startling Mr. 
Oyrus by exclaiming. = 

“T have seen him !” on 

Of course Wilmot knew who was meant by “him! 
He had thought of nothing else since Ainslee left. 
the house, and he asked quite excitedly— 

“Was he mortal ?” 

“ He was smoking a cigar, and a right good oue, 
teo,” said Ainslee. “I dogged his steps, but be 
eluded me.” 

“ And he is very like you ?” 

“Well, yes; but that don’t matter. He knows 
where Miss Wilmot is, and we must pat spies upoo 
his movements.” 

‘When Ainslee left Wilmot’s, he took s chee 


carriage. 

Said carriage drove him to a part of the city 
which is looked upon with suspicion by some people, 
stopped before a Hilthy-looking house, through the 
door of which Ainslee took his way. " 

He remained but a short time, going away in the 
same carriage. 

Soon ater, re men emerged from the same 
hor and took their way up town. 

They were spies, hired by Richard Ainslee to 
keep an eye on Blackmar, 

Blackmar had no fears that any open meesureé 
would be taken to restore Mary Wilmot to ber 
uncle’s house, or to punish him; therefore, he did 
not attempt to keep out of sight. 

He wae abrowd enough to know that he woudl 

hed, by ilmot, Ain or their 
Tad he took » caine yo blind them. : 

After eluding Ainslee, he went to a clothing 
store, and procured apparel as near like Ainslee’s 
possible, making his resemblance to that gentleman 
still more striking. bat 

At first sight he deceived Mary Wilmot, 
when she looked into his eyes she knew him. te 

Later in the day he went out again. He kept] 
eyes aad cars open, and was not long in detecting 
one of Ainslee’s spics. 

The other he did not see, and was, therefore, ont- 
witted. 

When he entered Laie Barco Atle second spy 
‘was on the 0} ite aide of the street. 

The man on waited long enough to be sure that 
he was right ; then he found hia ‘gompanion and 

er they sought Richard Ainslee. ‘ 
eethe was Jaiting for them, and he read snocess 0 
ee exuleene oo 

* Found him 

“Certainly; and it was neatly done, too, Bat 
don’t he look like you, though? It beats all- 

“Do you know us apart ?” asked Ainslee. the 

“Oh, yes! Could tell which from other 
darkest night that ever was.” re 

“Very good,” replied Aiuslee, who, of cot 
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could not see the resemblance as well as others, else 
he would have doubted their ability to distinguish 
kim from John Blackmar. “Now,” continued 
Ainslee, “I have another job for pe You know 
where the old brown house stands 

“ And a nice, quiet piace, itis, captain, I've known 
it ever since 1 was a boy.” 

“And me too,” said the other. 

“Be there to-night. This man and myself will 
bethere. Just when we that clump of bushes, 
it will be moonlight, you know ; and mind that you 


make Do . 

So that part of the matter was settled, and the 
men took their leave. 

Blackmar was aware that be had unscrupulous 
men to cope with, 

He might have had Wilmot dealt with according 
tolaw, bat he had no hold upon Richard Ainslee, 
whom he considered the prime-mover in the 

He, therefore, contented himself with securing 
the services of a skilful detective to assist him in 

ing out the scheme that he had conceived. 

en they entered Mrs. Bascom’s, he found a 
new boarder in the parlour with Mary Wilmot—a 
les fusey man, who took enormous quantities of 
oe sported a flaming bandanna about his 

TO: 

He was talking briskly with Mary, amusing her 

with his quaint speeches. 
; ided to Blackmar when he entered, but 
immediately resumed his conversation with Mary, 
monopolizing her time, so that Blackmar was left 
quite in the ‘k ground. 

John bore it quite patiently for a while, even 
until after supper; but human nature could not 
endure eve: ng. 

So he advanced to the attack, bringing that large 
fond of assurance to his aid. 

“Excuse me, my dear sir, but I have not the 
Pleasure of your acquaintance,” said he, drawin; 

chair tothe gentleman's side, “ What shall 
our name ?” 


call 

“Nicholas Pushard—Pushard, sir. And yours?” 
“John Blackmar.” 

Happy to see you, Mr. Blackmar.” Then again, 
an incident —? 

“Reside in the city ?” put in Blackmar. 
ue sir,” without turning his head, “An 
edeat, Miss Wilmot, that bears directly on the 

in—— 

jase arrived, Mr. Pushard ?” 

Two hours ago. On the case in question; and 
I think you all admit——” . 

rou design to remain in the place any len, 
of time?” ventured Jobn. ae 

“Hard to tell. You will admit that I am right, 
Miss Wilmot.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Bascom, announcing a visitor 
to see John Blackmar, interrupted this rather mixed 
conversation. 

Allright, Mr. Blackmar,” said Pushard. “See 
the visitor—it will be well to keep your eyes open 
~and I will answer for Mies Wilmot.” 

John appeared quite well satisfied with the ar- 
Tangement, 

“T leave her in your care, Mr. Pushard, and shall 
hold you responsible.” 

John recognised Richard Ainslee at the first 
stance, and he waited for him to state his business. 

iO 
you know mine—” 

“John Blackmar, sir.” 

“Well, Mr. John Blackmar, we will waive all 
ceremony, Mr. Wilmot and myself have discovered 
Misa Wilmot's retreat, and, of course, know your 
Part in the abduction —” 

“Escape, sir.” 

“Whichever you like, Mr. Blackmar. To save 
8xposure, I have come privately to nezotiate for her 
Teturn to her uncle's house.” 

“It world be quite disagreeable for you,” sug- 
Bested Blackmar. 

Ainslee winced under the remark. 

He replied in a tone that. was intended to be very 
sad, but which was wholly lost on Blackmar : 

“My feelings go for nanght, Mr. Blackmar. 
But this is no place for talk like ours. Let us 
nay little way, and we shall not attract atten- 
.Blackmar assented, stepping along by Ainslee’s 

me and listened to his propoa tion . 

uch as he needed money, the large amounts 
offered by Ainslee were no inducement to him to 
deliver ‘ary Wilmot into his hands. 
Notwthstanding the very short time that he had 
1own her, there sprung up in his heart some- 
ing that was very sure to ripen into love; and 
this, ‘without his own inate sense of honour, was 
amply sufficient to prevent him from listening to 
a. offer looking towards the betrayal of the con- 

‘oe reposed in him. 





; “Allow me, Miss Wilmot, to cite to you | 


not know your name,” began Ainslee ; “ but | th 


“ You value Miss Wilmot very highly,” said he, 
with a alight tinge of sarcasm in his tone; “but 


not po highly as I value my honour, I bid you 
-night.” 
“Stay,” said Ainslee, detaining him. “ You will 
ece Mr. Wilmot ”” 


“Tam willing todo anything for Miss Wilmot’s 
welfare; but I can see no use in this. He will only 
offer bribes, as you have done.” 

“T donot think he will, Mr. Blackmar. He is 
very much distressed. He sees his error now ; and 
I will tell you that I have withdrawn all claims to 
her. You cannot refuse to see him.” 

If Blackmar,had been guided by his judgment, 
he would have refused point blank; but there is a 
feeling—fear of ridicule, perhaps—that often takes 
one into danger, contrary to one’s judgment, and 
te ene feeling prompted Blackmar to go with 


“T will go,” anid he ; “but it is a waste of time.” 

A carriage was standing on the opposite corner of 
the street. 

It looked very much like the one that Ainslee 
employed to take him to the vile den in that back 
street where he found his spies. 

He hailed the driver. 

\ Are you at liberty for an bour ?” 

“Two of them, sir.” 

“One will do. Step in, Mr. Blackmar. Drive 
to Cyrus Wilmot's.” 

Blackmar heard the direction, and was some- 
what reassured; yet he kept a sharp eye on 
Ainslee's movements, 

But very little was said during the ride. 

“T have done all that I can do,” said Ainslee ; 
“and we will defer further conversation on the 
subject until we reach Wilmot’s.” 

Blackmar thou; ht the drive very long, and he 
we glad when the rickety old wheels stopped 
rolling. 

He pushed open the door and stepped ont, 
glancing about him at the deserted, out-of-the-way 
place. 

Ainslee followed him out. 

“TI do not wonder that Miss Wilmot dislikes to 
return,” said Blackmar. ‘The very look of the 
place is enough to scare one.” 

Ainslee langhed—a hollow, mocking laugh that 
grated harshly on the hearing of Blackmar. 

Come, let us go to the house.” 

They took a few steps towards the old buildin 
Blackmar growing more and more suspicious 
the while. 

At last he sto) . 

“ Richard Ainslee, there is treachery here!” 

“You have guesed it too late,” sueered Ainslee. 
“Mary Wilmot is, ere this, back in her uncle’s 
house! and you, 
prate of my treachery !" 

Then came the flash of a pistol, followed by a 
sharp report, and Richard Ainslee dropped lifeless 
‘ upon the ground. 

John Blackmar was not slow to understand this 
unexpected turn of affairs. 

The assassins had made a mistake, and for his 
own safety Blackmar again personated Richard 
| Ainslee. 

The driver left his seat the moment the shot was 
fired, and the two ruffians left their covert in the 

jushes. 
“Was it well done, captain?” asked one of 


em. 

“You couldn't have suited me better,” said 
Blackmar, stifling the horror that oppressed him.” 
“T feared that you might make a mistake.” 

“No fear of that,” saidthey. “We knew that 
you would get out of the coach first, s0 we kept our 
| eyes open, and spotted the chap that came ont last. 
Now, what shall we do with him ?” 

“Open your lantern, and let me see if you have 
made sure work,” said Blackmar. 

He called for the light more for the purpose of 
ecanning the faces of the three ruffians t! for the 
examination of the body; for he felt sure that 
Richard Ainslee never would speak again. 

“Now let the body remain,” said he, when they 
pronounced on pena “@et back to the city 
with all 5 1. ill see you again to-morrow. 
ou know where to find me. ree 

e men got into the carriage and drove awa: 
while Blackmar took everything of value from the 
body of Ainslee, for he knew that those hired 
assassins would return the moment they knew he 
had left. 

Then he started at s brisk pace for the city, 


wondering if Wilmot had succeeded in get- 
ting Mary into his power once more. 
Soon after Bi left Mrs, Bascom’s with 


Richard Ainslee another person rang the bell ; and 

when the good landlady opened the door this person 

pushed past her unceremoniously and entered the 

parlour, where sat Mary Wilmot and Mr. Pushard. 
This intruder was Cyrus Wilmot! 








Mary gave a cry of alarm, and arose to leave the 
apartment ; but her uncle rudely detained her. 

“Not yet! When you go away you go with me! 
A Pretty race you have led me.” 

What—what—what is this?” cried Pushard, 
starting up. ‘I am this young lady's protector for 
the time being.” 

“You are—eh ?” said Wilmot, contemptuously. 
“A pretty protector you are! I must congratu- 
late zon isa Mary.” 

“But I am, though; and now you just take 
yourself off,” persisted Bushard. 

By this time Mra. Bascom and several of the 
lodgers had been attracted to the ecene. 

“Yes, sir. I was left in charge of her, and I 
assure you I shall not let her go.” 

Wimct, saw fit to ignore this gentleman's presence 
entirely. 

He turned to Mrs. Bascom. 

“This young lady, madam, is ay niece. She left 
my house under very questional ik 
—I will spare her the pain of an explanation—and 

have but just discovered her hiding-place. I shall 
now take her with me. Any claims for lodging I 


will now settle.” 

“ But you will not let her go, Mrs. Bascom ?” said 
Pushard. “You must not. t will Mr. Blackmar 
say to me, if he finds her gone ?” 

** Don’t make youreelf ridiculous,” said Wilmot. 

All the while was in her uncle’s grasp, too 
terrified to speak or offer much resistance. 

She had but little hopes from Pushard’s pro- 
tection ; but that gentleman shewed great perse- 
verance. 

“Then, you are determined to take her?’ asked 
Pushard. 


“Certainly, my man.” 

“ And no entreaties can move you, Mr. Wilmot ?” 

“ Assuredly not, sir.” 

“Then, Cyrus Wilmot, I can delay no longer,” 
said Pushard, tearing off his disguise and revealin, 
the well-known face of Gifford, the detective. “ 
arrest you on a very grave charge. I would have 


spared you this ; but you would not take the hint. 
‘ake your hand off Miss Wilmot! Now, I will 
handcuff you, sir.” 


Wilmot was wise enough to offer no resistance, 
and Gifford turned him over to a subordinate, 
while he waited with some anxiety the return of 
Blackmar, 

Meanwhile Blackmar was hastening to Mrs 
Bascom’s with all speed. . 

He had but little fear that Ainslee had spoken 
the trath as to Miss Wilmot, for he had penetrated 
the detective’s disguise, and felt quite sure that 
he could be trusted: yet, there was just doubt | 
enough to make him anxious to get back as soon as 


ohn Blackmar, will not live to possibl 


ible, 

He found Gifford enjoying a cigar. 

“Well,” said Gifford, wheeling about in his 
chair. 

“ Ainglee will trouble her no more.” 

“ What |” 

“The bullet that was hired to quiet my humble 
self took a different direction, and cut off Richard 
Ainslee.’ 

“Did the rascals make a mistake ?” 

“Yes, Fortunately I alighted from the carriage 
the moment it stopped, and the villains reasoned 
that Ainslee would be the first to alight. You see 
how narrow was my escape.” 


“Tt was so, And Ainslee—” 
“He lies there where he fell. Here are the 
valuables that were about his person. I took them 


to save them from the clutches of those villains.” 

“Can you identify these men ?” 

“Tan.” 

“Good. I will see you to-morrow. Miss Wilmot 
is safe. Sois her uncle, I have him under lock 
and key. Good-night.” 

Within twenty-four hours the two spies learned 
what a terrible mistake they had made. 

There was no hope for them, and they made a 
full confession, corroborating Blackmar’s astate- 
ments, and implicating Cyrus Wilmot. They were 
all punished according to their deserts, 

John Blackmar has resumed payment. He has 
found a situatien everyway desirable, and has taken 
Mary Wilmot for a partner. 

° e e . . . 

“Thank you, Swisher; that is a very amusing 
little tale,” said the Antiquary. ‘ Now let us have 
a final pipe and glass, and then we'll be off.” 

A jorum of steaming hot grog was swallowed by 
each, and then the house was cleared. 

(To be continued.) 


————._——_ 


IF a lady turns her back upon you have you any 
right to take a f (f) ront ? 

‘A TRAIN of thought was upset the other day. No 
one was killed, but some pretty-eyed dears were 
lost. 
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Correspondence. 


—— 


%e* AU Communications to be addressed to the Rdttor, Mu. 
Epwin J. Basrr. 178, Fleet Street, B.C. 









We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to gite 

edical adotoe in the columns of this Journal, 

2° Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule wo 
cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in ashorter 
time than three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 

"2" Correspondents who wish to receive replies by Post 
must in adi cases send STAMPED directed envelopes, 





Frank SHERIDAN.—The sun was 
aga right manifestation of 
regarded as the Deity himself. The moon, in the absence 
of the sun, and next in splendour, would succeed it In 
Supeystitions attention. And so we’ find the Romans, as 
well as the Saxons, dedicating the first and second days of 
the week respectively to these “ great lights.” Formerly, 
festivals Mo held on nthe ap arance of a new moon aud 

some o! Is still customary to bless 
and in Scotland at the same time to drop a curtsey. 

TRovsLEsomE VoLUNTEER.—There are only two rates of pay 
for infantry soldiers, which are per annum as follows :— 

in the Guards—Sergeant-Mayor. £63; Colour-Sergeant, 

Sergeant. £49; Corporal. £38; Private, £29. In the 

£60; Colour-Sergeant, £48; Ser- 

it, £89; Corporal, £37; Private, £21. For further 

formation we must refer you to the series of articles on 

the qsuistory, of the Brit Soldier” in the Youna Man 
oy Gazat Barrain. 

‘Tax Youna Ewsion.—(1.) Don’t think of using tobacco for 
at least four years to} come. (2.) Both writing and speiling 

luire improvement to become fit for a commercial office. 
(8.)We cannot advise you to drink spirits : asmall quantity 
of good ale or stout would perhaps prove beneficial, (4. 
‘You are rather tall for your age. (5.) It you are incline 
to become a soldier, we should advise you to Juin the in- 
fautry of the line. 


Paw W.—A simple and effectual remedy for scurvy in the 


first worshipped probabl; 
‘God, but soon began to. be 








head Is the following :—Into a pint of water drop a lump 
of fresh quicklime, the size-of a walnut; lot itatand all 
night, then pour the water off clear from sediment or 
deposit ; adda quarter of a pint of the best vin and 
wash the head with the mixture, only wetting the roots 
of the ir. 





BELPHEGOR.—The following Is an excellent recipe for water- 
roofing bouts :— Melt in an oarthen vessel, over aslow fre, 
half a pint of linseed ofl, one ounce of beeswax, one ounce 
of oll of turpentine, and half an ounce ol rosin. If new boots 
are saturated With this composition, they will be imper- 
vious to the wet, and likewise soft and pliable. 


TEOLOGIST.—It has been ascertained by anatomists that, 
on attaining the adult state, the number of bones consti. 
tuting the ework of the human body ts 198, of which 
52 belong to the trunk, 33 to the head, 64 the arms, and 60 
to the legs, 


ANak.—(1.) 6ft. 7in. is very tall indeed for a youth of 18. 
(2.) The story is not a long one, but we cannot help saying 
that you stand almost alone in your opinion of It. (8) 
We fare no connection whatever with the journal you 
mention. 


J. & W. VoLiEe.—(1.) The idea of the exhibition was 
ven up, not enoug! applications on the part of the exhi- 
Ntors having been made to render the thing a success, 
(2.) A new story by James Grecnwood is In preparation. 
Isaac Farpg.—Flavius Josephus, the Jewish historian, was 
born a.D. 87; but the time vf his death is not known. He 
Was alive at the latter end of the first, and probably at the 
beginning of the second century. 


Batrap.—It is a mere matter of arrangement between 
author and publisher, both as regards method of writing 
and question of ownorship. 

B. B. K.—(1,) We have often expressed our opinion that 
smokiON Je injurious to anyone under twenty years of age. 
(2.) Writing very indifferent, 

An Exorisn Bor.— Oliver Cromwell was born in St. John’s 
parish, in the town of Huntingdon, on the 23th of April, 

509. He died at London on Up ard of September, 1638 

Cum Haxpy.—We cannot say With = 

whether such a stirrup was or Was no’ 


0: 











degree of certainty 
used at the battle of 


er! 

‘Tom Hawara (Margate)—Wo should advise you to give np 
all idea of earning: a living in the way you pro} ‘uu 
would find great difculty in making both ends meet. 

Zopiac.—The charge of 18. $4. for the stages for the Bors or 
EnGuanp Panorama, does not include carriage, They 


cannot be sent by post. 
TARRY THE Scor.—You should study the nowapapers for 
France was the actual 


ordinary Intelligence of the day. 

‘aggressor in the present case. 

Haxay HAgLewonet.—We cannot say much in favour of 
your lines: buth rhyme and metre are bad. 

A Biack.—Inatructions how to make model steam-engine, 


wore given in No. 83 of tho Bors oP ENGLAND. 
Noa Joun.—The three scenes can be sent post froe for 


4a. 
TanbEm.— Your writing would sult a solicitor’s office, 








THB man who buried his revenge in oblivion, has 
had it washed up by tears of repentance. 

Tue friends of a wit expressing some surprise 
that, with his age and fondness for the bottle, he 
should have tkought it worth while to marry— 
“A wife was necessary,” he said ; “they began 
to say of me that I drank too much for a single 
man, 








FRANK was in the habit of falling out of bed 
during the night, and his father, to break him of 
the habit, would remind him of it the next morning. 
One day, as usual, his father said to him—“ Here, 
Frank, you fell out of bed again.” “Oh, no, father, 
said Frank, “I didn’t: it was the pillow; for I 
went up to see, and the pillow was on the floor 
beside the bed.” “What made you cry, then ?” 
asked his father. “ Well, you see,” said Frank, in 
the most sober manner, “it was dark, and I could 
not tell whether it was me or the pillow.” 
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New and Important Work for all, 


| Dedicated to the Boys of England and Young Men of | 


Great Britain, 





NOW READY, 
Besutifally Printed on Toned Paper, No. 1 of 


BRETT’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


NAVAL HISTORY 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—— 


From an intimate acquaintance with the tastes and 
wishes of his numerous readers, MR. RDWIN J. BRETT has 
long known the want of a traly popular and interesting 


HISTORY OF THB NAVAL GLORIES 
OF ENGLAND; 


a work that, while impressing important facts on the mind, 
shall amuse while it instructs, 

Fully impressed with this belief that, without weaken- 
ing the importance of historical truth, he can effect those 
great desiderata, ineteuction and amusement, he will in- 
troduce into his 


NAVAL HISTORY 


authentic aneodotes, instances of pereonal adventure, and 
biographical records of those men, who, whether ‘from 
before the mast or from the quarter-deck, have assisted to 
make Great Britain the undisputed 


MISTRESS OF THE SEA, 


‘Though many works of established merit on the Naval 
History of this country have been publiched, the chicf 
fault in each has been a want of general interest. 

Another objection is the high price at which they are 
published, 

‘To meet these objections, and place in the hands of his 
patrons, and the 
truth, MR, EDWIN 
to publish such a history of 


THE MARITIME RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


As shall form not only a worthy, but areliadle, addition 
to the library, both of the youth and the man. 

till further to make the work entertaining, MR. BRETT 
has made arrangements to present to his readers every 
week GRATIS SUPPLEMENTS, containing series of 


NAUTICAL TALES, 


OR. TRUE SEA YARNS, 
INustrating the most important episodes of Naval 
Histury. ’ 

From the great expense which has boen incurred in the 
production of a work of te Poors and moeiinde, 

thing but a very large sale can possibly remunerate the 
Propricwors and, a BREIT'S NAVAL ‘HISTORY in de- 
signed as much for the rising generation as for the adult 
population of Great Britain, he confidently looks to the 
heads of families, as well as thelr young members, for eup- 
port in what he purposes making a truly National Work. 


BRETT’S ILLUSTRATED 
NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
When finished and bound, will make one of the cheapest 


and most Splendid Volumes ever placed before the 
Public, 


——_. 

With No. is Presented, GRATIS, a Beautiful 
Picture, printed in Fight Colours, which has been 
several months in preparation, and will represent 


The Boats of the English Man-of-War“ Robust” cut- 
ting ont the French Ship “ La Chevrette.” 


TO PREVENT MISTAKES, BE SURE AND ORDER 
BRETT'S ILLUSTRATED 
Naval History of Great Britain. 





Weekly, 1d.; Monthly Parts, 6d. 


NOW READY. 





ublic generally, a work of authentic ' 
y BRETT has, at great expense, resolved 


| GRATIS, WITH THIS NUMBEE, 


THE 
EIGHTH SCENE 
FOR 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 
THE HOUSE oF LORDS, WESTMINSTER, 
With Moveable Procession of ‘the Lord Mayor's Show by 


IMPORTANT. 

At the completion of the Panorama will be given they 
BOYS OF ENGLAND LECTURE BOUK, Containing 4 
full description of each building, and an historical 
of the principal eventa with which the Moveable 
are associ 3 making the above Grand Gifts 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATRER AxD 


NOTICE. 


STAGES of a Novel construction, with full 
tor exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. Their price will be Is, 8d. each. 


NOTICE TO ALL. 
THE WAR JOURNAL, 
‘A Becord of Past and Passing Events, fall of News, Military 
Stories, Pictures, &0. 
PRICE ONE PENNY WEEELY. 


No. 11 Now Ready. 


NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VIL 
Price One Penny. 


NOW READY, 


PART L 
or 


MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. 
PRICE TWOPENCS. 


NOTICE. 
“YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN" 
AND 
“BOYS OF ENGLAND” 
GUIDE-BOOKS 
Price Twopence each ; post free, Threepenct. 
1. GUIDE-BOOK FOR ROWING AND GYM 
NASTICs, ; 
2, GUIDE-BOOK FOR WALKING, RUNNING, 
JUMPING, FOOTBALL, &c. 
8. GUIDE-BOOK FOR FENCING. 
4, QUIDE-BOOK FOR SWIMMING. 
5. GUIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. 


6. GUIDE-BOOK FOR ANGLING. 
Young Man and Boy who is anxious for go! 








zi 
hoalth ‘sbonld purchase these Manuals, the best and sm 
| plest over inuod, 


plestoverimued 

MONTHLY PARTS OF MB. eae 
WORKS FOR OCTOBER, % 
READY. 


YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, Pst 
. Sixpence ; Post free, Sevenpence. ; 

BOYS OF ENGLAND, Part XLVI, Sixpentti 
Post free, Sevenpence. ; : 

BOYS OF THE WORLD, Part XIIL, Sixpesct: 
Post-free, Sevenpence. é 

RIVAL APPRENTICES, Part VII. Price Fou 
pence of your Bookseller ; or by Post. 

GIPSY BOY, Part XI., Price Fourpence of yo 
Bookseller ; or by Post. 





IMPORTANT! 
' Now Ready, Part I. of 


THE WAR JOURNAL, 
CONTAINING 
The Hist of the: War, Continuous Stories, 
Sage “Authentic Pictures, &c., &c. feat 
Orders should be given to your Booksellers for Paris" 
und IL. of * The War Journal,” Price 4d 


’ 


FIERED POR TRANAMIanIon AntoaD. Novemszr 1, 1870 












ors BOYS OF ‘ENGLARD 


A Poung Gentleman's Journal 


OF SPORT, TRAVEL,* FUN AND INSTRUCTION. 
SUBSCRIBED TO BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ARTHUR. 







Vou, VIII.—No, 205.] CONDUCTED BY EDWIN J. BRETT. [Price ONE PENNY, 





“ DOWN HE FELL.—MISS ARAMINTA SCREAMED, AND SLIPPED ON THE STEPS.” 


' BOBBY THE SHARP AND BILLY) “0b,” said the shopkeeper, “so you have 


really come for the vase?” 
THE FLAT. “Yes, the waws, that’s it. I'd forgot what 
CHAPTER XVII you called it,” said Billy. “You are to wrop 
we © it up, and give it me. 
GREAT WAS THE FALL THEREOF, “Come along, then ; give me the money.” 
BILty reached and quite boldly entered the shop} “You give me the waws first. People don’t 
which contained the treasure so much coveted | pay for things afore they gets 'em, as ever I 
=. by his mistress. heerd of.” 


“T've got the money, and you are to give me| “Whois that old gal?” presently asked the 
that thingamy,” he said, to the proprietor of the | shopkeeper. 
establishment, Billy looked out into the street, 
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“TI don't see no old gal,” he said. “There’s a 
boy over there shying stones.” 

“T mean she that you come here with.” 

“She ain’t a old gal,” Billy answered, indig- 
nantly ; “she’s a born lady.” 

“ Ah, well, who is she?” 

“ She’s my missus.” 


“T guessed as much. But what’s her name?” 
fone sharp! I was told to make haste 
ack,” 


The @ippkeeper liked to know who were his 
custo , and did not like to have his curiosity 
baffled by such a stupid fellow as he believed to 
be the lad then in his shop. 

8o he returned to the cha 

“TI think I know pretty w. 
neighbourhood.” 

tie know pretty well nobody myself,” said 


, saying — 
every body in this 


‘4 
‘Bo, if you will tell me your mistress’s name 


“T haven't been there long.” 

Well, but you must know her name. You 
see, I might have something else that she would 
like to buy, and if I knew where to——” 

‘Just see if that’s right,” said Billy, dabbing 
down the money, and snatching the vase out of 
the man’s hands, 

The shopkeeper followed his customer to the 
door, and, determined to make a last attempt, 
commenced— 

“T tell you what; it’s may opinion that——" 

“Yes,” broke in Master William, “and that's 
my ‘pinion too. 

“What is?” 

“Why, that we shall have some rain afore 
long; so, I'll wish you arternoon, sir,” 
quietly returned Billy, and walked off towards 

me, 

« Well now,” the shopkeeper muttered to him- 
self, “I never had such a puzzling customer as 
that chap to deal with. At first I reckoned him 
up as a fool, and now I’m inclined to think that 
he ain't. Whether it was stupidity or cunning, 
I don’t know, but, either way, he’s too 
much for me, a good deal. 

Billy trudged along, closely cuddling the vase, 
and so anxious concerning it that he quite for- 
got his rolly-pollys, 

‘He turned the corner, and proudly advanced 
towards Mr. Muttonead’s dwelling. 

‘And mt that same moment Miss Araminta 
made her appearance at a parlour window, im- 
patient for the arrival of William and the pre- 
cious treasure of which he was the bearer. 

Beholding her page, she threw open the win- 
dow, anu, as he reached the foot of the steps, 
softly caNed to him—— 

“Hush ! William |" 

“ Here’s the waws, mum,” said Billy, in aself- 
satisfied tone ; “ I’ve brought it home quite safe, 
you see, mum!” 

“You are a boy, Come up the stepe, 
but don’t knock ; I'll let you in myself.” 

Before Miss Araminta had had time to shut 
down the window, and as Billy placed his foot 
on the sccond of the steps that led up to the 
door, down he went. 

Down he went, his head coming with a crash 
against the edge of one of the stone steps, for 
he made no effort to save himself, but fell with 
both his arms closely wound around the vase. 

Miss Araminta scrcamed with all her might a 
good many times, and every soul in the house 
was filled with consternation and alarm. 

Every soul, that is, except young Trywhitt, 
who, while he ran, pretending to see what was 
the matter, was in an ccstasy of delight, which, 
however, he allowed not his features to betray. 

Miss Araminta threw open the hall door, and, 
about to descend to assist her page, slipped on 
tho treacherous steps, and fell plump on the 
top of him. 

uckily for Billy she was of remarkably 
slight figure. 

Miss Araminta and Billy recovered themselves 
60 far as to sit down side by side on one of the 
steps, 

Then Miss Muttonead screamed again, for 
Billy's head had been cut, and the blood was 
streaming down his face. 

“Oh!” cried the lady, “look at his poor 
head 1" 

“I've took care of it, mum,” said Billy, 








“Care of what?” 

“Of the waws, mum ; it ain’t broke a bit.” 

And that was true. 

Billy, when receiving it, had insisted that it 
should be thickly bound up within a piece of 
old canvas that had been in the shop, and, as we 
have seen, had been more enxious to preserve 
that than his own bones. 

Robert Trywhitt was devoured with rage ; in- 
stead of ruining, he had made his rival into a 
hero, to be more pampered and petted than 
ever. 

At length, assisted by Mr. Muttonead and the 
servants, Miss Aramiata and Billy crawled on 
their hands and knees up the steps and into the 
house, 

And then Mr. Muttonead, perplexed and 
astonished, cried— 

“ Goodness me! Arry, what does it all mean?” 

“Tt means,” responded his sister, “that 
William is the bravest, noblest youth in all the 
world, and that he has risked his life to save a 
tromper ” 

“Tain’t broke the waws, mum,” cried Billy. 

“ Bother the vase,” exclaimed Miss Araminta. 
“I would rather you had broken a thousand 
vases than damaged your precious head.” 

“Come along with me, William,” said the 
cook, who, all this while had been groaning and 
sobbing. “It’s a m the r lad wasn't 
killed ; but I'll take him down into the kitchen, 
mum. I know how to dress all sorts of 
wounds, and I’ve got some wonderful ‘ealing 
*intment.” 

“No,” cried Miss Araminta ; “his poor head 
shall be dressed here under my own eyes, that I 
may know the extent of his injury.” 

She was obeyed, and it was found that Billy's 
‘wound was, as Mrs. Grose termed it, “no joke.” 

“But, once more,” cried Mr. Muttonead, 
“what does it all mean? How came it all 
about?” 

“It came sbout because the steps had had 
something pat on them,” shrieked his sister ; 
“and it means that your favourite Robert ia a 
greater young villain than oven I believed 
him.” 

“Me!” boldly said Robert, on whom all eyes 
were immediately turned. 

“Yes, you,” sorcamed Araminta. ‘I saw you 
moving away frem the steps just as this poor 
boy was comingtowards them.” 

bert changed:eolour. 

“Is it true, Bobet,” asked Mr. M 
“that you have hed anything to do with———” 

“ What a sensible questéen to aak him, ien't it 
now f” sneered Miles Araminta. 

“Is it Hkely, sir, that I would do such a 
thing 7” cried Robert, who had resevered his 
self-possession in a moment, 

“No, Robert, no, I think not.” 

“I think you are a feol,” cried Miss Araminta 
to her brother. 

“ Miss Araminta might have seen me moving 
away from the steps, for I had seen a butcher 
boy sitting on them, and it must have been he 
that——” 

“There, there, youjhear, Arry !" trizmpkantly 
eaid her brother. 

“Yes, mum, depend upon it, mum, it wasn’t 
Robert ; it must have bean ‘the butcher ‘boy as 
did it,” said Billy. 

“Oh, isn’t he a angel | sobbed Mirs. Grose. 

“Nonsense! rubbish !” indignantly cried 
Araminta. “I could sce every way and I saw 
no butcher boy. No, no, there stands the young 
butcher—there'’s the guilty murderer!” 

And the servants showed that they thought so 
too. 

But Mr. Muttonead would believe nothing of 
the kind, and declared his conviction that 
Robert was incapable of anything so cowardly, 
mean and contemptible. 

“Go on,” cried Miss Araminta, “ but your cycs 
will be opened some day, you mark my words, 
and you will find what a cruel, artful hypocrite 
you have been nursing in your bosom |” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
BILLY RISES IN THE WORLD AND IN HIS 
OWN OPINION. 
“Anp I may not, then, accempany you, this 


evening?” 


This was said by Crawford, to Emily Austin 
who laughingly replied— 

“ Yes, if you can obtain my aunt's consent.” 

Emily was to go on the evening of that da 
to quite a grand party that was to be given by; 
lady with whom Mr. and Miss Muttoncad bu 
been long acquainted. 

Miss Araminta had been invited, in compan) 
with her niece. 

“Thad hoped, Emily,” rnefally eajd Crawford 
“that you would intercede for me with you 
aunt.” 

“Then,” laughed Emily, “you bave 
credit for far more courage than I 

“TI could have gone there alone, and shoul! 
have been content, if ‘itted, only to gar: ot 
and worship you in all your dazzling beauty.” 

“Yes,” laughed Emily, ‘‘and you would bari 
to encounter my aunt’s gaze, and she would ly 
me away home, or insist on your being ture 
out without any ceremony.” 

“Dreadful old woman !” spitefully exclaims! 
Jocelyn. 

“She is the dearest creature in the world,” 
cried Emily, “in spite of all her oeddities of 
manner and temper, and to abuse her is not tit 
way to win my favour.” 

Jocelyn quitted the young lady's presence zite 
crestfallen. 

He was melancholy and unhappy, and hada 
presentiment that, in some way or other, th: 
evening that was approaching would end fatally 
for the hope, whose realization alone could x2 
him from that of which he did not dare ty 
think. 

We shall soon see how well founded were l's 
forebodings. 

A fortnight had elapsed since the day of the 
wares, and Billy’s head had got perfectly well 
within a week. i 

Billy was to attend the ladies to the grni 
party ; that was a matter of course, for Nis 
Araminta would not stir anywhere witho: 
him. 

‘Mrs. Grose was quite delighted with Willian’s 
preferment, and snid it did her good to se hia 
following Miss Araminta about everywhere, jo 
like her “shadder.” e 

“Tt’s she that’s the shadow, I think,” cic! 
Robert, alluding to Aranrinta’s leanncss. 

“ Yau go on,” cried the cook. “ Who greased 
the stops, you young wagadone |" : 

“Tf yon dare to say again that it w* 


“Well, what then? But I didn't say it ws 
ryen, did 1? I only just asked you who did it, 
} didn't 17” 

hen the cock laughed a good fat laugh, 20d 


given m 
” 





Robert was glad to-get out of the kitchen. 
‘The eventful evening oame, and the brought 
‘was before the door, it bad to wait a long 
time before Araminta had finished her toilet. 
But at lest she was ready, and away went she 
and Smily. 7 
Silas Stubiss was coachman on the occasicn, 
with William weated beside him on the bos. Si 
Billy now indeed felt that he was somebody + 
kings and emperors seemed to him but ae 
small fry, and frem his lofty position he Yookel 
down on the peaple trudging slong the pt 
ment with sublime compassion, saying to biz- 
self— 
“Wouldn't they Hike to be up here where I 
am |” 4 
Arrived at the house of their entertsiner. sel 
ushered into the ball-room, every eye "* 
rivetted on Miss Araminta and her niece. ms 
‘And one created quite as great » sensati? © 
the other, but of a very different sort. 
Emily Austin looked so sediastly ker 
that all the gentlemen wore struck with at 
tion, and a great orl seas were Tew! 
to die with envy on beholdi Pata ances 
No envy aid Mi Aramints inp, me 
certainly a good of ridicule, ia 
She ane dressed in quite a gion style 8 
pall-room toilette; everybody looked ne 
hatchet fave, took stock of deer scrace? 





and bony neck, and tittered. . of 2 
The first opportunity him, ound 
many young gentlemen there present #00" 


“ Dear Mrs. Lindsay, pray tell 


the mistress of the house, sayin op wh i thst 
charming creature !” f 
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“Which ?” smiled Mrs. Lindsay ; “there are 
fomany young ladies here to whom that term 


would apply.” 
whom I mean. There, 


“Ob, you know 
there 1"? 

And he pointed to where Miss Muttencad 
and Emily were standing side by side. 

“Oh, one of those two. But which of them ?” 
bantered the hostess, 

_ “Now, my dear Bra. Lindsay,” remonstrated 
the gentleman. 

«Ah, to be gure; you mean mot the young- 
est cf the two; the slim lady with the neck 
and arms.” 

« You know well that——” 

“Well, that is Miss Araminta Muttonead.” 

~ Heavens! what a name.” 

“She has plenty of money let me tell you.” 

“Why will you go cruelly trifle with me ?” 

“Well, then, I will take pity on you. The 
young lady with whom you are evidently con- 
siderably smitten——" 

“You are not going to tell me that her name 
also is—— 

“No, no,” laughed the hostess, “she is not 
one of the Muttoneads.” 

_ Mrs. Lindsay then gave the required informa- 
tion, concluding with— 

“And she, too, has a fortune in her own 
right.” 

“What do I care!” hervically exclaimed the 

young gentleman. 

“Yet money is not a bad thing, as you must 
know, having, I believe, none too much of it.” 

“ Pray introduce me.” 

“Oh! certainly. But, hearken ; if you would 
have liberty of approach to Miss Austin you 
mast first of all dd your utmost to win favour 
with Miss Araminta Muttonead.” 

“I will profit by your counscl, depend upon it.” 
aS Do,” said the lady. “ And now como 

ng.’* 

The next minute, with great form and eere- 
mony, the hoatess presented Ensign Belmont to 
Miss Araminta and her lovely niece. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

WHAT HAPPENED AT THE GRAND PARTY. 
BEFORE Silas Stubbs drove away, aftcr setting 
down the ladies, he spoke a few words to two or 
three men, who were servants of other of Mrs. 
Liadsay’s visitors that evening. 

And what he said concerned Billy, to whom 
mischief was intended, and wae-for the carrying 
out of another little piece of work that had been 
contrived by that ingeniously inventive young 
gentleman, Robert Trywhitt. 

The two or three to whom Silas had spaken 
held a short confab with others, and the con- 
sequence was that Billy presently faund himself 
surrounded by a number of flunkies, who wedged 
him tightly in their midst. 

They shook both his hands till they made bis 
fingers into a jelly, and.nearly swung bis arms 
° 


And they slapped him on the shoulders so 
hard that they nearly knocked ail the breath 
out of his body. 

“And so you are Master Wiggles?” cried one. 

“Wiggles is my name,” responded Billy. 

“Yes,” said another; “and England is your 
nation. I knew your father.” 

“No, did you, though f” 

“And I know your mother,” eried another 
filunkey, 

“And I knew you when you was a baby, and 
& touchy infant you was, too.” 

“Yes,” innocently said Billy. “I’ve heard 
my mother say I used to be a pretty child.” 

“And you ain’t a bit altered, for you are a3 
handsome now as ever you was.” 

Ecer and liquors were placed upon the table. 

All drank to the health and prosperity of 
Master William Wiggles, who was desired to 
Pledge everybody in return.” 

“Thave no abjection to drink a glass of table 
ale,” said Billy. 

“Here you are,” cried a flunkey, handing him 
& tumbler full of what looked like beer only, 
but which had in it also gin, ram and brandy. 

_ Accordingly Billy tossed the precious concoc- 

ton down his throat at one gulp, and im- 
mediately afterwards felt the room going round 








with him, and saw the people in it as through a 
heavy mist. 

He reeled, and would have fallen to the floor, 
but that a couple of those scoundrels seized and 
placed him in a lange arm-chair. 

The next minute he had fallen into a heavy 
sleep, and the flunkies laughed, and told one 
another it was a capital bit of fun. 

Then one of the number, with a piece of burnt 
cork, heavily blackened Billy’s eyebrows, and 
gave him a great pair of moustaches, with a 
large cur] on each of his checks, 

There was one individual amongst them who 
ventured to remonstrate, and to declare that 
their conduct towards the lad was positively 
shameful. 

But he received only abuse for his pains, and 
was told that such a young sncak as was Master 
Billy deserved to be treated a great deal worse. 

The fact was that Silas had given Billy a 
dreadfully bad character, had made him out to 


be the enemy of all the flunkeys, in order to 
procure for him the ill-treatment he had re- 
ceived. 


“ Now, come along,” said the ringleader of 
that cowardly set, ‘“‘let’s be off; and, till we 
want him again for that other game, we'll leave 
him alone in his glory.” 

Billy was allowed to continue in that torpor 
for about two hours and a half, and then a 
couple of those valiant gentlemen in livery 
shook him violently, and, after a good while, 
succeeded in jally arousing him. 

Onc of the men called loudly to him— 

“ Hero—I say! Wake up, Buttons! You are 
to go to Miss Muttonead ; she wants you.” 

At that announcement Billy tried hard to 
sare himeclf together, and, reeling about, 

“I'm a coming, missus, Where are you, 
mum?” 

“We'll take you to her. Come along.” 

The two flunkeys, grinning and winking at 
one another, took hits by the arms and dragged 
him away. 

Meanwhile, all unconscions of the shameful 
treatment of which William was the subject, 
Miss Araminta bad been revelling in delight. 

Acting on the hint he had received from 
the hostess, Ensign Belmont had been most 
assiduous in his attentions to the ancient 
spinster. 

But while he was able only at too long inter- 
vals to address a word or two to Emily, his 
eyes were constantly directed towards her, 

That was not perceived by Araminta, who, 
while the ensign was addressing her, simpered, 
fluttered ber fan before her face, and affected 
the airs and manners of a young and bashful 
maiden. 

Emily, though not surprised, was much 
grieved that her aunt should act thes, and felt 
keenly the ridicule provoked by .euch absurd 
behaviour. 

There wasindeed a constant tittering amongst 
the guests, who all felt for and pitied poor 
Ensign Belmont, whose admiration for the 
charming Emily was apparent to every one. 

The ensign, greatly to his annoyance, and to 
the amusement of the company, found himself 
dancing in a quadrille with the highly-delighted 
and greatly self-satisfied Araminta. 

Afterwards, and by pretending to Miss Mut- 
tonead that he was not at all anxious for the 
honaur, the love-stricken ensign was allowed to 
dance with the young lady, to whose beauty 
and of manner he had at once unresist- 
ingly yielded his heart a captive. 

And during that time the hostess good- 
naturedly made prisoner of Miss Muttonead, in 
order that Arthur Belmont might have an op- 
portunity to converse with Emily Austin. 

The ensign asked if he might be permitted to 
eal, at her house on the following day, to in- 
quire respecting her health, after the fatigues 
of the evening then in progress. 

But, Emily, aware of her aunt’s particular 
idiosyncrasy, and, under circumstances, foresee- 
ing also opposition from her uncle, replied that 
he must not think of calling at the house with- 
out having first obtained permission to do so 
from Miss Araminta Muttonead. 

“Oh,” significantly said the ensign, “that 
permission I shall, I think, be able to obtain.” 
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“ T would not have you be too sure of that,” 
responded Emily. 

“ Wherefore not 2” 

“ Because——” 

At that instant the particular dance in which 
they had been engaged came to an end, and 
Araminta, escaping from the hostess, pounced 
again on and secured the ensign once more to 
herself. 

And without loss of time that hypocritical 
young gentleman commenced— 

“T hope that, to-morrow, 1 may be.allowed to 
call upon you, and to inquire——” 

“Oh, dear, no—not for the world!” hastily 
interrupted Miss Muttonead. 

“ Why should you s0 readily decay me——” 

“Tmust, My brother is so very odd.” 

“And so is the sister,” thought Belmont. 

“ He would have such strange ideas; would 
really think that—— Oh, dear, no—impoasible— 
never |” 

And she simpered, looked extremely viva- 
cious, and, holding her fan before her face, 
peeped at the young officer over the top of it. 

“Am I, then, never more to behold the lovely 
angel who, in one moment, has made me her 
slave for ever? Am I to think of her only asa 
celestial vision who appeared to me one instant 
in all her radiance to vanish in the next, giving 
all my future life to darkness and despair?” 

As thus he spoke his eyes were fixed on 
Emily, who blushed, and dared not encounter 
their full and ardent gaze, 

“Oh, don’t, ensign—don’t !" cried Araminta, 
from behind her fan. ‘ You ought not to, and 
you mustn’t—no, you really mustu't !” 

“Jf Iam never more to behold you, then let 
me die!” exclaimed Arthur Belmont, his looks 
still rivetted on Emily. 

“Oh,” said Miss Muttonead, “who can say 
what may happen!" 

Hardly had she said that when something 
happened for which she had been totally un- 
prepared. i i 

Into the room, scattering the guests right and. 
left, staggered Billy Wiggles, calling— 

“Where's my missus? I want my missus!” 

For a moment that apparition astounded the 
whole assembly; the next, Billy’s large, curly 
moustache, and his grotesque appearance al- 
tagether, sent everybody into convulsions of 
laughter. 

Daszzled by the blaze of light, Billy mistaking 
a fat old lady for the lean Araminta, said, in a 
thick, hoarse voice— 

“Here I am, missus!” tried to stagger to- 
wards her, and fell down plump on the floor. 





CHAPTER XX. 
LOST, 8TLOEN OR STRAYED. 
“Qu, what horrible villany! Somebody has 
wourdered the noble boy! Police, tice 1"? 


screamed Araminta, and wildly rushed from the 
ream, 

Billy was raised, and Emily, who had grown 
very partial to him, called him by his name, 
and strove to recall him to his senses. 

The poor lad, still too stupefied to recognise 
who was speaking to him, kept on muttering— 

“ All right, missus ; here 1 am, missus.” 

Hearing Miss Austin thus addressed by 
Master Wiggles, the ensign was led to believe 
that young gentleman to be her own particular 
page, an error that was to .be productive of cer- 
tain consequences thereafter. 

“Clearly some onc has been 
fellow drink, and otherwise mi 
of him,” said the ensign. 

“Jt is shameful, and I hope we shall be 
able to discover the wretches,” indignantly 
cried Emily. ‘A better and steadier lad could 
not possibly be found.” 

“An hour or two’s sleep, and he will be 
himself again,” said Mrs. Lindsay. 

By her directions Billy was laid upen the 
bed of one of the footmen, and Miss Araminta 
returned to the ball-room, having vainly 
endeavoured to discover how, or by whom, 
William had been thrown into his present 
lamentable condition. 


iving the poor 
ing their sport 


She had, however, declared that she would 


not rest until the culprits were discovered, and 
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had insisted that ever so many policemen 
should be sent for. 

Mrs. Lindsay’s servants consulted their mis- 
tress on that point, who told them to do no- 
thing of the sort. 

And they all declared, with perfect truth, 
that they had had no hand in the trick that 
had been played with the page, and, in fact, 
knew nothing at all about the matter. 

After about two hours Billy awoke of his 
own accord, and all his faculties still in a state 
of obfuscation, blundered his way down into 
the grand hall, just when the guests were 
commencing to depart. 

Miss Muttonead and Emily were at that time 
descending the stairs, about to leave the house, 
and Ensign Belmont was attending them to 
their brougham, 

It had been arranged that Billy should 
remain all night at Mrs. Lindsay's house ; bnt 
on seeing him now Miss Araminta asked that 
some one of the servants then standing about 
would asrist him on to the box seat of the 
brougham, beside Silas Stubbs. 

Two footmen, two of those by whom Billy had 
been so cruelly used, immediately offered their 
services for that pw , took charge of him, 
and led him, mo es and all, to the side of 
Mies Muttonead's brougham. 

There they kept him till the ladies, both of 
them absorbed with Arthur Belmont, had 
entered their carriage, and Silas had driven 
off. 

“‘Where’s my missus? I want my missus,” 
muttered Billy. 

“All right; up you go,” said one of the two 
footmen, and hoisted him up beside the coach- 
man of another carriage. 

The coachman and the two footmen exchanged 
afew words, all three grinned, the parties for 
whom the carriage was in waiting entered it, 
and off it went, in a direction quite away from 
the residence of Mr. Muttonead. 

For a good part of the way home both Miss 
Muttonead and Emily were silent, and busy 
with their thoughts, 

At length, “Poor fellow!” heavily sighed 
Araminta, 

“Yes,” said Emily, startled from her reverie, 
“it was very shameful treatment.” 

“What do you mean? Oh, yes, you were 





speaking of William—yes, shocking; but just 
then I was alluding to Bnsign Belmont.” 

“Oh, indced,” softly said Emily. 

; “Nobody could doubt that he has fallen in 
love.” 

“Do you think so, aunt?” 

“ And nobody could doubt who is the object 
of his affection.” 

Emily thought that sufficiently plain, 

“ But most decided opposition may be ex- 
pected from Max.” 

Emily thought of her uncle's wish that she 
should marry Jocelyn Crawford, and heaved a 
profound sigh, 

“Tt did a little surprise me," simpered 
Araminta, “that the ensign should be so greatly 
struck with me all at once. I certainly did ex- 
pect that it would have been you who——But, 
no; he took very little notice of you, hardly 
addressed a word to you, having eyes and tongue 
only for me.” 

Emily did not dare to attempt to undeceive 
her aunt, cnd, indeed, might have found the en- 
deavonr fruiticss. 

“You seem in a strange mood to-night, Emily,” 
piceently said Miss Muttonead. “It is no use 

ing cross because you were not noticed much," 

“My dear aunt—.” 

“Oh, bat you are. Ensign Belmont was free 
to choose, and if he has chosen to fall in love 
with me, I cannot see how I am to blame.” 

By this time they were at home, 

As soon as she had alighted from the brougham 
Araminta, looking up towards Stubbs, said— 

“Where's William?” 

“TI am sure I don’t know, mum,” answered 
Bilas. 

“You don’t know! Oh, you villain! You 
have suffered him to tumble off the box, and he 
has got run over.” 

“No, I haven't, mum.” 

“Yer, you have ; and you shall be hanged, 
You wicked monster |" 


“But I haven't seen him, mum.” 

“You haven't seen him?” 

“No; not since I took him with us this even- 
ing.” 

S Wasn't he lifted up to come home with 

ou?” 
- “No, mum,” said Silas, in a very innocent 
manner. 

“Then he has been kidnapped and murdered | 
Drive back to Mrs. Lindsay's, call at all the 
police-stations, and don’t dare to come back till 
you have found him.” y 

“Yea, mum; no, mum,” said Silas, with a 
great show of eagerness in the cause. 

Araminta, wildly excited, rushed into the 
house to tell her brother that dreadful piece of 
news, and Silas grinned and stuck his tongue in 
his cheek, 

He wheeled round his horses, and drove rapidly 
away—to the stables, 

Having smoked his pipe, and made himself 
comfortable for a couple of hours, he returned 
to the house to convince, in seeming great dis- 
tress, that he had been able to learn nothing 
whatever of poor William, 





CHAPTER XXI. 
EXTREMELY SENSATIONAL, 
BILLy, “perched up aloft,” dozed away, and 
rocked about, and Lees or twice, if the coach- 
man had not caught fast hold of him, would 
have pitched forward on to the backs of the 
horses. 

After rather a long drive, the coachman said— 

“I'm going to put you down at the next 
corner.” 

“Where’s my missus?” asked Billy, who had 
recognised that the coachman of the carriage he 
was on was not Silas Stubbs. 4 

“You'll be close to her house ; anybody will 
show it to you.” 

Billy, who was now fast recovering from the 
effects of that precious mixture, said he was 
much obliged to the coachman, and would never 
forget him, at which Master Coachman chuckled 
with extreme delight. 

Presently the coach stopped for just one second, 
and, with the assistance of the driver, Billy 
descended to the ground. B 

Off went the carriage again, leaving him 
standing in the middle of the road, 

And there he remained, in a state of bewilder- 
ment, until the shouts of a cabman, who had 
nearly driven over him, startled, and caused him 
to bolt on to the pavement, followed by a few 
choice oaths from cabby. 

Billy found himeelf at one end of a very long, 
wide street, that was perfectly strange to him, 
as, indeed, it might very well be. 

He placed his back against a lamp-post and 
dozed off again. 

Presently he was aroused once more, and this 
time by a shout of laughter. 

Opening his eyes, he saw standing before him 
a couple of respectably-dressed men. 

“In the name of all that’s ludicrous,” said 
one of them, “who are you?” 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 201.) 
—_——— 


“Drip any of you ever see an elephant's skin?” 
inquired a teacher of an infant class. “Yes, sir.” 
“Where 2” “On an elephant.” 

“ CIRCUMSTANCES alter cases, you know,” said a 
rich old miser to a nephew, who had lost his for- 
tune, and, consequently, his uncle’s friendship ; “I 
repeat, sir, that circumstances alter cases.” “Yes, 
uncle, I see they do i especially when they are 
reduced circumstances.’ 


A Poor labourer had an impediment in his speech, 
and could not pronounce words with the letter “ P” 
without sanmerng 58 neighbourin Ee ecke 
seeing him digging tatocarand wishing to e 
fan at him wd a t, do on. coll howe ta 
u're diggin: “ Bir,” sai ty n't 
trem 3 when Pwrant them I fetch them.” 

A Human Smi1Le.—Nothing on earth can smile 
but human beings. Gems may flash reflected light, 
but what isa diamond flash compared with an eye 
flash and mirth flash? A face that cannot smile is 
like a bud that cannot blossom, and dries up on the 
stalk. Laughter is day, and sobriety is night, anda 
smile is the twilight that hovers gently between 
both, and more bewitching than either. 


















SCENES 
SOOTTISH HISTOR 


By the Author of “ Proaness oF THE Barrisx Bot,” 8} 
aig a 
CHAPTER XXII. 

O sooner did this 
than Broce demanded 
private audience of 
rival who had betray 
him, which the other 
corded, but, as 8 m: 
of precaution agai 
violence, the convent 
the Minorite Friars 
selected as the place 
rendezvous, 

As they, unattend 
entered the sacred edifice, and approached 
high altar to hold their private conferen 
words of passion and indignation escaped 
lips of Bruce, which the other resented; bak 
unable to control his tempat: and hear the ex: 
planation of his rival, they had scarcely reached 
the foot of the altar, when Bruce vehemently de 
nounced the Red Comyn as a traitor to himself 
and his country. 

“Thou liest !” exclaimed Cot and, at the 
word, the indignant Bruce drew his dagger, and 
planged it into the breast of his rival. 

Seeing what he had done in the blindness of 

sion, he hastily quitted the sanctuary which 

e had defiled with blood, mounted his hone, 
and called upon his followers to fly. : 

But, observing him to be pale and agitated, 
Lindsay aud Kirkpatrick, two of his faithfol ad- 
herents, demanded the cause. . 

“J doubt,” said Bruce, as he threw himelf 
upon his horse, “I have slain the Red Comyn.” 

“Do you doubt?” said Kirkpatrick, fiercely. 
“Tl make sure.” N 

And rushing into the convent be dispatched 
Comyn, who was stretched alive, but woundel 
unto death, on the steps of the high altar. 

Sir Robert Comyn, hearing of the fray, bad 
hurriedly entered the convent to protect his 
kinsman; but he keri fell beneath the 
day of Kirkpatrick. . 

This daring Fad sacrilegious act committed 
Bruce to a course from which it was impossible 
for him to retreat. 

Compelled to take upon himself the coo 
sequences of his own rashness, he now opealy 
declared against Edward, and asserted his claim 
to the crown of Scotland. 

Without loss of time he laid siege to the Castle 
of Dumfries, set fire to the apartment where the 
assembled justiciaries attempted to defend them- 
selves, burnt them out, and seized that strong: 
hold. ; 

He dispatched his emissaries in every a 
tion to open communication with his ince 
and adherents, and prepared vigorously for 
the inevitable struggle that seemed well nigh 
hopeless, ich 

sides the terrible wrath of Edward, whit 
the murder of Comyn with his own hand in the 
sanctuary entailed upon him, that sacrilegious 
deed soon brought down the thunders of ex 
communication, threatening thereby to an 
the superstitious terrors of his countrym' 
against him. 

But nothing could better illustrate the a 
feeling of antipathy towards Edward tha : 
fact that the majority of the Scotch perme 
seemed to consider that the fey i a 
deed was trated justi e i 

Comyn Thea, betrayed the secret which in 
volved the delivery of the country from oe 
domination, and, even at the foot of the oe 
altar, ois death at the dagger’s point was 4 J 

alty for his treachery. 5 ‘ 

Peput as this treachery and its immediate oy 

sequences, necessitated prompt and 

action even for the personal safety of it 

trators before his plans were matu a in 

for a time to the wilds of Nithsdale, meal 
the wretched hut of a poor peasant, be co 
himself from the minions of Edward. 

Very few were the followers who. 
join him at first, for his rain seemed } 
to the great majority of the paticne 


dared to 
jmmineot 
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Nevertheless, among his few adherents might 
>e counted some of the best blood of Scotland. 

Four of his own brethren, his nephew Thomas 
Randolph, who will soon appear conspicuous in 
sur narrative, Christopher Seaton his brother-in- 
law, the primate of Scotland, the Bishop of 
Glasgow, and the Abbot of Scone, at once joined 
pim. 

These, er with the Earls of Lennox and 
Athol, and some fourteen 
barons with their re- 
tainers and d dente, 
made up the numbers with 
which Robert Bruce, Earl 
of Carrick, resolved to defy 
the whole strength of Eng 
land, 

Bat, however much they 
might seem to fail him in 
the outset, he was fully 
conscious that he had the 
moral sup} of the it 
balk of the nation, which 
he confidently reckoned 
would sooner or later come 
forward with all its mate- 
rial strength to his aid. 

The first important step 
which he determined upon 
was to proceed to Scone 
to be solemnly invested 
with the regalia of Scot- 
land, that he might pre- 
sent himself before the 
people as their veritable 

His legitimate title to 
that exalted dignity was 


towns were wrested from the possession of the 
enemy. 


he made a splendid banquet in honour of the 
newly-created knights, at which he pronounced. 


A general panic seized the English, many of | a solemn vow to execute vengeance upon Bruce 


whom Procipitately fled the country, 

Nevertheless the party that Robert succeeded 
in forming wae but small, the honours of 
Scotland being in the hands of the Comyns, who 


everywhere opposed him in the spirit of tho 
bitterest animosity. 


(the rebel, as he termed him) and all of his ad- 
herents. 

The garrisons of Berwick and Carlisle were 
strengthened, and a powerful army was marched 
into Scotland. 

After ravaging Galloway, Bruce proceeded to 
Perth, where the Earl of 
Pembroke had arrived at 
the head of his troops. 

Pembroke put the town 

in ee. of defences 
and pre to hold it 
against the threatened at- 
tack. 
Bruce, in the chivalrous 
spirit of the age, sent a 
challenge to the English 
earl to come forth and try 
his fortunes in the open 
field, 

This Pembroke promised 
to do on the following 
morning ; but the day was 
now too far spent to accept 
the challenge at once. 

After receiving his reply, 
Bruce, too confident in the 
sincerity of his antago- 
nist, retired from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of 
the town, and encamped in 
the wood of Methven, 
about a mile distant, when 
he dispersed his men for 
the night. 











undisputed, and its as- 


In the Scottish camp all 





Sumption was certain to 
add strength to his cause. 
[The policy, therefore, 
iwhich led him to take that 
step cannot be too highly applauded. 

It was a badge of resolu te daring to his coun- 


trymen, and it inspired them with hope when | 


they once more saw the descendant of their 
long line of kings pledged to their cause, and 
taking his rightful position at their head. 

On his way to Scone he 
was met by Sir James 
Douglas, son of William 
Douglas, the heroic com- 
panion of Wallace. 

The meeting was one of 

mutual congratulation and 
joy. 
’ Sir William at once bent 
his knee before Bruce, and 
saluted him king, and this 
brave and worthy cham- 
pion ever afterwards stood 
steadfastly by the royal 
standard of Scotland, now 
raised, sharing the hard 
fate and all the romantic 
adventures of his acknow- 
ledged sovereign, which 
followed closely his coro- 
nation. 

As the insignia of royalty 
had been carried away by 
Edward, a coronet of gold 
was made for the occasion, 
and the coronation robes 
were supplied from the 
wardrobe of Wishart, the 
Bishop of Glasgow. 

With such substitutes 
the great Robert Bruce was 
crowned King of Scotland 
on 27th March, 1306, the 
placing of the diadem on 
the head of the new king being claimed and 
performed by Isabella, sister of the Earl of Fife, 
and Countess of Buchan. 

Under a banner wrought with the arms of 
Baliol, Robert received the homage of the earls 
and prelates who attended the ceremony, and 
the acclamations of the people assembled at 
Scone, and afterwards made a royal pro; 
through his dominions, everywhere strengthen- 
ing his cause by the accession of new par- 
tisans, during which several of the castles and 





DEATH OF COMYN. 


Meantime, Edward was not inactive. He 
directed the Earl of Pembroke, under the title 
of Guardian of Scotland, to put down the re- 
bellion, and himself made vigorous preparations 
to support him with munitions of war, men, and 
money. 





BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 


Edward also sent a messenger to the Pope to 
pray for the assistance of the Holy Father, and 
then, proceeding to London, he called together 
the prince his son, and about three hundred 
youths selected from the best families in the 
kingdom. 

Upon all these he conferred the honour of 
knighthood, amidst a pomp and magnificence 
well calculated to arouse the ardour of the whole 
nation. 

After the ceremony of knighthood was over, 


the habits of conscious 
security prevailed; the 
troops disburdened them- 
selves of their war gear, 
and gladly sought that repose they were much in 
need of. 

But suddenly, while they were busily cooking 
their supper, and totally unprepared, a cry was 
heard that the enemy was upon them. 

Pembroke, having heard that no watch was 
kept in the Scottish 
camp, had determined to 
take his enemy by surprise, 
and poured down upon him 
with his whole army, which 
outnumbered that of Bruce 
by about fifteen hundred 
men. 

So complete was the sur- 
prise, that Bruce and his 
immediate attendants had 
scarcely time to buckle on 
their armour. 

Nevertheless they made 
a brave but short resist- 
ance. 

At the first onslaught, 
Bruce himself attacked the 
Earl of Pembroke, who but 
barely escaped his vigorous 
thrusts, but lost his horse, 
which was killed beneath 
him. 

But, from the first, the 
Scottish forces were com- 
pletely routed, and the 
valorous efforts of the king, 
and those who surrounded 
his person, were but the 
exhibition of inV¥incible 
courage in a losing cause, 
and the desperate deter- 
mination to effect a safe 
retreat, or to sell their lives 
dearly if they were unable to escape. 

Three times was Bruce unhorsed, and once so 
nearly made captive that Sir Philip de Mowbray, 
who was on the point of seizing him, shouted 
aloud that the new-made king had fallen into 
his hands, when Sir Christopher Seaton sprang 
to the rescue, and with one desperate blow of 
his sword, felled Sir Philip to the earth mortally 
wounded, 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 184.) 
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CHAPTER XIV.—(continued.) 


'¥ dear madam,” replied the baronet, 
wishing this angelic lady were his 
wife, hoping:he might have no cause 
ever to suspect that she was his 

daughter—sinbe she could not be his wife—“ un- 
til I am convinced, beyond all doubt, that the 
person in my mind was-not your husband, I 
cannot tell you when and where J saw him.” 
“What proofs.can I produce that can convince 
you of that, Sir Jules ?' 


“My dear madam, the person in my mind. 
gre me some history of his life ; and were you! 


to give me a brief narration of your own, I 
would at once know whether you and he 
‘were ever husband and wife.” 


“ There is nothing in my life that caw bring: 


a blush to my cheek, Sir Jules, yet the recital 
would pain me greatly. I should break down in 
telling of my sorrows, Yet well—my maiden 
name, the name I ever bere until Robert Hay- 
land.married me was Orania Dugarre.” 

“Dugarre! The name of your domestic!” 

“Twas her adopted child, Sir Jules, I do 
not know whe my its were, Sir Jules!” re- 
plied Orania, covering her face with her hands, 
and sobbing bitterly. 

“My soul!” was the mental exclamation of 
this baronet, whose soul was that of a devil. 
“She does not know who her parents were. She 


Could he leave them while the memory of that 
deep, stern voice was ringing in his ear— 

“David Sanders, guard well my children.” 

Then there was the immense wealth left in his 
-charge by the fugitive smuggler. 

What was he to do with that? 

And there was the mysterous meeting with 
the unknown, known only to David, in Haw- 
thorne Grove. 

A heavy and important secret—that meeting 
was to David Sanders, as our story is to 
reveal. 

So, with heart and brain woefully burdened, 
he drove on rapidly, and it was just at noon 
when he arrived the “ Pipe and 


Pitcher.” 
As he ped from the gig his hand was 
bag of young:Childeric, the sunag- 


grasped by 
gler’s son. 

“You have come, Mr. Sanders!” exclaimed 
the joyfal boy, as David’ stooped to kiss his 
forehead. 
you went: away so: eaddenly—they could no¥ tell 


why. 
| Yes, so I did; and I have been detained).too. 
But where is your little sister?” 

“In.the house; looking at a-pieture-beok,” esta) 
Childeric. ie Shia 

Aca then, ins. 

“They have not caught paps, have they 1” 

“Oh, no. He is safe, I think.” 

At that moment Dame Boxy entered. 
\ “Bless my heart!” she exclaimed, as she 
| extended.her. hands. ‘Here is-tle very man as 
has-been in my mind all night! But is it trae, 





may be my daughter. In that case Jerome is David, that Mre. Benders is Lady de Ctessy 1” 


not my sons There's comfort in that, thomgh I) 


“Tt is trae, dame,” said: David;-ss.slte penteed 


shall regret to discover that this charming beauty | to take breath. 


is my child.” 

Irene threw her strong arms around her sob- 
bing mistress, and raising her to her feet, held 
her to her faithful bosom, saying, 

“ Bir Jules, I will speak for this lady, who has 
been my adopted child, and who is now my mis- 
aoe friend.” 

6 spoke in her native ton and gased 
steadily at the baronet. oe 8 
He smiled, bowed, and stroked his beard. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE GOLDEN BRACELET. 
SanDERS having parted with Sir Jules, as was 
stated in a preceding chapter, he drove on to- 
wards Wayburg. 

Though glad, indeed, because Julia was not 
his wife, and especially that Jerome was not his 
son, his heart was heavy. 

The rector had told him of the conversation 
betwoen Julia and Sir Julcs, and David's 


thoughts clung to the part which spoke of his; 


child—the abducted child of his dead Emily. 

Lost! Terrible word! Was the child the 
mad woman. had lost still living—and if alive 
was she dragging out her parentless life in 
poverty, and Peshepe in crime, orin.some French 
criminal haunt? Where had the miserable Julia 
lost the babe of his adored Emily? Surely in 
France, How was be—an old and travelled man 
—to find her ? How could he hope to find her, or 
any trace of a-babe that had been lost by a mad 
woman, twenty-two years? How conld he re- 
cognise @ trace more than a bliud man could 
recognise a colour? If that child still lived 
sho was. a full-grown woman, His eycs had 
never seen her, even in her infancy. That falee 
lettor from the broken-minded old clergyman 
had deceived him cruelly. 

“I wish the child had been a boy,” mused 
David, “since its fate was to be lost, for a boy 
Bae 8 nee chance than a girl to win in the 

All tbis was very dreary to think of, but his 
heart was all in his brain then, and all was sad- 
TCas, 

Not so ead as to force tears to his eyes, but an 
aching, benumbing sadness like the dull, sicken- 
ing aching of bruised bones, 

No ense, no respite from pain—a sickening 
misery. 


And there were Storme’s childron to be cared | 


for, too, 
Could he leave them to begin a search for 
what had been lost so long? 


“And the Sanders’ Place, and all them 
;waluable fields, and the three nice cottages in 
Little Ullsbo’, and the two houses in Vayburg, 
and—!" 

“ Everything that was mine, Dame Boxy.” 

“And you be agin a free man—a viderer. 
Davie, you'll feel lonesome I fear. David San- 
ders, you must have a wife.” 

“ But where is the little girl, Dame Boxy!” 
asked David. 

“ She’s a born’d angel, Davie, if ever there was 
one. She's in my bed-room, a lookin’ at a 
picter book, an’ her innocent vays puts me werry 
much in mind of myself ven I vos of her tender 
age, vich vos not 80 many years agoas you might 
suppose, Davie. But ‘ero she comes, as sweet 
and fresh as I used to be before I got visdom 
and my present fortoon, Davie.” 

“Is papa come ?” exclaimed the little girl, ag 
she bounded into the room. And after a glance 
around, she added, mournfully: ‘“ Ah, they told 
me papa had come.” 

“ Granpapa has,” said Childeric, as he placed 
hie hand confidently on the old man’s knee. 
“This is grandpapa.' 

“T do not know him,” replied Orie. “I want 


“T ‘spect she has been terribly sp'iled,” re- 
marked Dame Boxy. “Ven I asked her, in a 
joke, how she'd like to have me for amamma, she 
said I vos too fat. Vot an ides! Boxy never 
aaid I vos too fat—never !” 

We do not know the private: opition of the 


defunct Boxy, but, if the dame spoke traly, he 





“T have been feeling’ very sad. for}; 





had the taste of a Turk. 

Dame Boxy was a very light body of not less 
than three hundred pounds! 

“Your papa,” said David, to Orie, “has gone 
on a very long joumey,; but he has prowiesdt to 
come back; ad, till he does come, you and 
little Childeric are to live with me.” 

The child gazed steadily into the old man’s 
benevolent face and sad r 

“T like you. i 1} you grand : 

“ Confiding little angel exc himes tl e dame. 
“She trusts in you, Squire Davie, just as I do— 
spontanabtiously.” 

“ Will you please see that the children’s cloth- 
ing, or whatever they have, is made ready, dame? 
I wish to return immediately to Little Ulls- 
burg.” 

«Mercy | and vith-hout yr dinner, Davie? 
Do take a bite and a glass. No? You be 
awfai hasty to leave, You mean to live in 
Little Ullsbur’ ?” 

“ Yes, dame,” 





“ At Senders’ Piace 2” 

“Yes. There I intend to rear Mr. Clyde's 
children until he retarns or sends for them.” 

“Run out, my dainties, and tell some of 'en 
to get your bundle for you,” said the damo; 
when the children had left, she whisperoi— 
“Do you think he will ever come back, 
Davie?” 

“T do not know, dame. I hope. he may be 
able to do so.” 

“So do I, Davie. Ican’t a bear to call him 
Captain Storme—he’s Mr. Clyde in my mind; 
and then such viskers! Boxy had no more 
viskers than a bullfrog; he'd bad ‘em pulled if 
he had. But, Davie, in. preparing that ‘ere 
little girl for bed last night, I made a dir 


Made a di ee 


“Leastvays, it vas something misterour, to , 


my mind. You noted she. vears.a goold chain 
around her neck?” 

“Iremember. She does.” 

“Bat you can’t see vot is. tied. to the chaio, 
forit is hid in her bosom, Davie, Vell, I foand 
it vos a—a little flat silver box.; and, ven J 
tried to look into it, she screamed; and told ms 
I vould be vosse nor a thicf to look into it, So 
I letit alone.” 

“Yon did what I would have dons, dame.” 

“But ven she vos asleep I couldn't restrain 
my coorosity, Davie.” 

An I? 

“ And’so I took a peep into tke little bor.” 

“You had.noright to do that.” 

“ Neithor had 'Bve any right to eat that blesed 
apple in Bdew, Davie Sanders, But she did— 
‘causes she voeavoman. Sol natarally 
into that ttlebox or locket, and I found in it s 
child’s breselitt,” 

“ A child's bracelet !” 

“ Werry waluable, of goold, with green and red 
jewels, and diamints, and pearls, Davie: Thea 
green ones is emmerhoids, and them red ones it 
rupeeses.” 

“You mean emeralds and rubics.” 

‘Yes, Emertes and rue-berries you call ‘em. 
And on looking very keen I diskivered two 
letters described in the goold bracelet. They 
was ‘C. V.'" 

COV 

“Yes—‘C. V.' Now vot does ‘C, V.’ mem! 
That’s what is so mysterious, Davie. I asked the 
child this morn for vy and for vot she wore it: 
an’ says she, ‘ Because papa told me.’ That's al 
she'd say; and them lettera,‘C, V.,’ weighs oo 

mind dreadful. Ven the cook this mornin 
ed me vot I'd ha’ for breakfus’ I made reply 
—C. V! An‘ ven Putmutter asked me vot I'd 
take in my punch, I said—‘C. V.’ And that © 
flustrated the fool that he's a vandertn' over the 
‘ouse a tryin’, he says, ‘to sec wee!’ And vot 
does them letters stand for? I shall die af ‘C. 
V.,’ if I don’t find out. David Sanders, it is a 
orfal thing for a lone vidder like me to have sch 
a misterious thing a prowling about her head 
inside—it’s worse nor bugs |” 

“1¢ is none of your business.” 

« David, I be a voman; but there vos s some. 
thing besides in the locket, tied up vith red and 
vite cord in morocco. A ring, I think, » big 
seal ring, mayhap. The child vos about to vate 
up, and.I had to hurry avay.” 

“Well, let it alonc, dame, or 
your fingers, Here are the chil 
‘Taust go.” 


go. 
“You'll be crowded in the ae equire.” 
“No ; I am not large, the dren are esl, 
the rector is a |: man, and the gig was 
‘ks to you, Dame Bory, ft 


for him. Many 
your kindness.” 

“Don't speak of that, Davie, for it's sponte 
abtious for me to be kind to and you 8 1 4 
derer. Davie, ven you feels lonesome like, #0 
in vant of hentertaining female society, yo 
know you ha’ one acquaintance in Vaybar # 
feels for you, Davie.” wi 

David and the children got into the cd 
moved away briskly, ths dame gaxing sadly 
longingly after him, and musing— : 

ca eae for Davie. He's a vidderer agtin! 
He needs a congenious gpirit, he do. He's 
all the property back, too, an’ he'll need § ar 
—ch! What! You bere, Danyel Putt 
Vot do you vant f” 


barn 
may bart 
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“Liberty to ran up to Little Ullsbar’, mum. 
Be back by midnight, mum.” 

“Vat do you vant to do in Little Ullsbur’ fr” 

“TI pinted out Captain Storme to the revenue 
officers last night, mum.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, mam; I'm told if he’s caught I can 
claim a share of that ‘ere reward.” 

“Putmutter,” said the dame, solemnly, “ if 
Captain Storme is ever took by any pintin’ out 
0’ yours, don’t you dare exer. pak your-face in 
the ‘Pipe and Pitcher’ again. ; ‘tend to the 
be you lemon-eyed lisard of unrighteousness ! 


And Mr. Putmutter vanished in an instant. 
The old man, “ emall,” so as not to 
crowd his little on briskly, with a| 
heart somewhat lighter fee their company. 
“ihe horse, aware that he was on his way 
meward, trotted: rapidig, amc. had accomplished 
nearly half the dGistamoe between Wayburg and 


Little Ullsburg, wires Chikderic said— 
“We are meet a.carriage. How fast 
at is coming the Merees are running 


away!” 


< amp certainiy at mgallop,” remarked 


David, alackuming the pace of his horse, and 
drawing aside for the expested passage of the 
rapidly appreashing earri: 

“Ab! the omrzinge of Sir ” he said, when 


the vehicle was mearen, 

“And theme ie a lady im it,” cried the little 
girl as the carringe relied by thunderingly, the 
driver ing rein i after. 


“It in Julia,” mattered Davids 
_ And them. a clear voiss rang.out from tite car- 


nage. 

ee Mix, Semders! [ have news for 
you !” 

And while the stastied old man paused irreso- 
lutely—for that voice had not lost its power over 
him yet—Lady Julia left her carriage and hursied 
toward him on foot. 

On foot through the dust of the road, careless 
-of the eyes of her footman and coachman, reso- 
late in her purpose, she hurried on toward the 
Big. 


“ What a handsome lady,” said Childeric. 
_“ What pretty feathers in her hat,” thought 
little Orie. 

David was dumb. 

What could that woman desire of him? 

She was at the wheel of the: gig very soon, 
out Inia. tone :inaadi le to her servants, said 
-quickly— 

“ My. Sanders, I have been a sad thor in your 
‘heart, and doubtless am so still.” 

“Not now, Lady Julia,” 

“Bat you hate me?” 

“No, Lady Julia. I do not think I can ever 
a se sny one: Thope not. After all that has 
passed, I do not forget that you are the sister of 
Emily—who was my wife. But, Lady Julia, 
you are acting very rashly to speak with me.” 

“Will you meet me privately, Mr. Sandera? 
What Ihave to say to you in private is vary 
important to me—and to Fon.” 

“Qne question, Lady Julia. When you be- 
tame my wife, as I supposed, did you ever 
‘suspect that you were the wife of Sir Jules?” 

2 t did not.” . 1: 

am glad to hear you say so. Stil a 
and I should henceforth be as if we had never 
met. I know of nething to authorize a.meeting, 
and your note——” 

“No matter what I said in the note. Since 
ou received it I have leamed something very 
important. So important that I have come to 
you for advice.” 

“To me for advice?” 

“ And friendship.” 

“ Friendship !" exclaimed David, as his pale 
cheek grew very red. ‘Isaid I did not think 

T could ever hate anyone, but there are those to 
Whom I cannot pretend to be a friend. You 
should know that David Sanders was never a 
hypocrite. Advice, if my advice is worth your 
asking, I will give. But'as for friendship—ah ! 
that is another thing.” 

“Mr, Sanders, I have not a friend on earth in 
Whom I can trust—not one.” 

“You have no claim upon me, Lady Julia.” 

“It is not for myself I ask you to be my 
friend, It is for—for Jerome.” 


“For Jerome! Pray stand aside, Lady Julia, 
and let me drive on, You have no right to in- 
sult me now !” 

“ You shall hear me or drive over me, David 
Sanders,” she said with her bosom to the front 
of the wheel. “Jerome is my son——” 

“ And not mine, thank Heaven.” 

“You once loved him.” 

“TT adored him, Lady Julia. He was my idol, 
and Heaven has cast shame upon my idolatry. 
Let Jerome oo Cea oa that is his name— 
take care of I do not know what 
trouble he is in—I do not care. Let him pro- 
tect himeclf. Pray stand aside, and permit ma 
to drive on.” 

“No; youshall be mowed. I, the sister of 
you beloved Emily, while I was mad, carried 

er babe—your chilid—to France. The child 
was | ° 


“Yes; you tell me no news, Lady Julia. I 
have heard all the rector heard, Pray stand 
aside.” 

“Your child lives!” 

*a~ht” 


“And I did not lears thie until this 
David Sanders. And I know where she is, 
can restore pee oo Tot: Wow, drive on if you 
like, knowimg that I, only I, know this—know 
where lives the child of your dead wife.” 

She withdrew a pace or two, but David did 
not drive on. 
ane felt faint, sick, and his eyes seemed going 

ind. 

His child lived ! 

This woman knew where she was. 

She offered to cell the secret to him 

“ Are you sick, 1” asked the boy, as 
he remarked the death-like pallor of the old 
man’s cheeks, and the trembling of his frame. 

“Sick at heart, boy! Dreadfully sick !" mut- 
tered David, faintly. 

“TI speak the truth, David Sanders,” said Lad. 
Julia, again nearing him, and he saw the tru’ 
in her face. “I say your danghter lives. I can 
place her in your arms, I desire something in 
return for my secret.” 

“What have I to give? You certainly cannot 
desire me to give back that which you restored 
to me this morning.” 

“To find yonr child, to press her to your 
‘bosom, to know that she is beautiful as a dream, 
pure as the dew, refined, virtuous, gifted—a 
lady noble and .gemerous of heart—for all 
this I ask only your advice, your friendship for 
my son.” 

“My advice is at your call, Lady Julia. I 
cannot pledge my friendship. My protection 
for your son in return for the restoration of my 
daughter I will pl ‘whatever I may do.” 

“<t is against Hark Renfroe I ask your 
advice.” 

“ Hark ‘Renfroet Your friend! Your wonld- 
be lover #” i 

“My enemy now, whatever he may have been. 
Yon have i So do I. Your daughter 
in your arms. Where may a note 
reach you to-night!” 


“Very well. Expect one from me. I see two 

riders approaching, and must withdraw. Be- 
member. I swear to you that your child lives, 
and I alone can prove that she is your child. 
Beware of Sir Jules. He may have an inkling 
of the secret—he can have only a vagne suspicion. 
I hate him—if that is any comfort to you. He 
wishes to prove that Jerome is your edn. I love 
but one thing in the world. It is Jerome. Be 
my friend and his friend against Hark Renfroe, 
and your child shall be restored to you.” 
, #1 , Lady Julia,” replied David, van- 
quished by her vehemence, by his habitual yield- 
ing to her, and by the hope she had planted in 
his heart. 

She resumed her seat in the carriage, after say- 
ing to the coachman— 

“Thave changed my mind. Drive on—drive 
fast, towards Wayburg for a time, but when you 
arrive at the road which bends to the right, 
take that road, and return to Cressy Hall by the 
nearest route. Haste.” 

She did not wish to meet the two distant 
horsemen coming from towards Little Ullsburg, 
hence her orders. 

“Step out again, my larklings,” said Thomas, 


the coachman, as he whipped up his horses. 
“Ve've changed our mind. again, ve ts! Ve 
looks like ve is goin’ to Vaybur’, but no ve 
ben’t! Ve’s to make a circumbendibus at the 
Eagle Road, and go back to the Hall! Ven 
‘ousekeepers becomes ‘my ladies’ ve changes 
our minds frekently. Step out!” 

David pursued his way towards Little Ulls- 
burg, and was soon met by the riders to whom 
Lady Julia had alluded. 

David saw at a glance that the one in advance 
was Sir Jules de Creasy, and that the one not 
far in the rear was Stephen, the baronet’s 
groom, 


CHAPTER XVL. 
THE SMUGGLER'S PISGEEE: 

DAViD was driving on, for he desired: ne speech 
with the baronet, but the latter halted his steed 
immediately before the gig, amd. Bawid drew 
rein also. 

“ One word, Mr. Sanders. I am: really glad 
to meet you. I was on my way to Wayburg to 


find you, not that you wor return 
toes 

“You desire to speak with me, Sir Jules? 
Pray be as speedy as possible.” 


“T have rare news for you; but who is that 
boy ?” suddenly cried the baronet, as he stared 
at Childeric, who was aleostaring at him, “ Who 
ishe? Where did you pick him up! 

“ He is the son offa friend of mime. This ig 
his aiater, Sir Jules.” 

Bat the startled basemat Rad no eyes at that 
moment exons for the boy’s handsome, intelli- 
gent face, and steady, man-like gaze., 

“Who is he? His name? My life! what a 
resemblance! Boy, tell me your name.” 

“ My name is Childeric,” began the lad, in a 
clear, proud tone, for the stare of the baronet 
nettled him, and there was much in the man’s 
face and manner that he disliked. 

Yet as he pronounced his first name, the baro- 
net’s horse, startled by the flutter of David's 
whiplash, darted aside towards the road wall. 

“Bold up, you brute!” cried Sir Jules, as he 


struggled with his affrighted steed. “He said 
hia name was Childeric! Childeric what? A 


very uncommon name—so ho! so ho, you rest- 
less brute! Will you you be quiet? Steady ! 
Childeric what? I'must know !” 

Haying quieted his horse, he again pumued 
his questioning, 

“Childeric what?” 

“ Clyde—Childeric Clyde!” 

“ Aw—Clyde! I have never known anyone of 
that name. Clyde“ Clyde,” muttered the baro- 
net, still staring at the boy. “Isay, Mr. Sanders, 
it is wonderful—I mean the resemblance of your 
little friend to a picture that hangs in the De 
Cresey library.” 

“Very true, Sir Jules. The portrait of the 
last baronet, Sir Childeric de Cressy—painted 
when Sir Childeric was thirteen years old. Yes, 
my little friend, as you say, bears a strong re- 
semblance to it.” 

“Ob, then that is why you stared at me so 
when we first, met at the ‘Pipe and Piteher,’” 
thought the boy. 

“Clyde ? Cyaet I do not recall any-one of 
that name. . Sanders—aw, very strange. Are 
you from hereabouts, my lad ?” 

“ Yow had a desire to say something to me, Sir 
Jules,” remarked David, quietly. 

“ ¥ea ; but it is too. valuable to give.” 

“ TI do not understand you, Sir Jutes.” 

“ Of course you donot. It would bea wander 
if you could. Come, favour for favoug, David 
Sanders. I know something which no one: else 
knows, and it concerns you.” 

“Ab. And what favour have I to give for this 
secret, Sir Jules?” 

‘“ Restore to me the Sanders’ Place.” 

“You say ‘restore,’ Sir Jules, when you and 
tall the world know that Sanders’ Place has never 
been in your possession. You should have pur- 
chased it from your son Jerome, while he had it 
in his.” 

“You mean the young man who claims to be 
my son, Mr. Sanders,” replied Sir Jules, scowl- 
ing. “Well, I did not know it was his; I 
thonght it still belonged to you. Give that 
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Sanders’ Place to me, and I will tell you a secret 
which can be told to no one else. e remain- 
der of your restored property I will not, in that 
case, claim.” 

“ Thank you, Sir Jules, but I shall keep the 
home of my fathers. Never will I give it away 
to any one, while I live.” 

“What! not even to learn what has become 
of the lost child of your sainted Emily ?” 

“ Not to you, Sir Jules.” 

“You think I am jesting. Iam not. I know 
where she is to be found. I know where she is, 
I know the—the person in my mind—is your 
child.” 

“ And no one but you knows it!” 

“No one.” 

“ And no one can prove this except you!” 

“No one.” 

“Then is it kind or noble in you, Sir Jules, 
after all my faithful service of years as your 
steward, to bargain with me for mach a 
secret f” 

“David Sanders, only fools are noble and 
generous. Shall I have Sanders’ Place for = 
secret? Say yes—I ask no more, for you will 
keep your word.” 

“Thave not lived badly if even you are 80 
confiding, Sir Jules,” remarked the old man, 
proudly and bitterly, 

“Your word is as good as your bond, David— 
Ha! little girl, what is that you are hiding so 
hastily ?” said the baronet to Orie, who, bavin; 
suddenly discovered that her locket had eaca) 
from her bosom, was hurriedly replacing it with 
an air of alarm that did not fail to catch his 
attention. : ia hich . 

“It is only a et wi papa gave her,” 
said the boy, quickly. 

“A locket? Why, asI look at you there is 
something familiar in your face. Really ! 
Another strange resemblance. Perhaps the 
locket contains a portrait, eh? Of papa or of 
mamma,eh? Let me see it.” 

“No, no | it has no portrait in it!" cried Orie, 


in alarm, “Only my bracelet-—oh! I mean 
paps told me never to show it to anybody.” 

“A bracelet,” said the baronet, who was quite 
fresh from a stormy dispute about a bracelet. 
“Is it a nice little baby bracelet, eh, with red 
and green stones? Aha! you see I know.” 

Orie Pontes. and began to cry. 

Childeric began to soothe her. 

Sir Jules Jeughed and stroked his beard. 

“Well, Mr. ders, what do you say about 
the exchange? The Sanders’ Place for the child 
of your Emily.” 

“T cannot consent to-day, Sir Jules.” 

« Not to-day? Bah! to-morrow will be too 
late.” 

“Very well. Good day, Sir Jules.” 

“Stop amoment, What carriage was that I 
saw driven off so rapidly while I was too distant 
to recognise you in the rector's gig? It looked 
like Sir Henry Pelton's.” 

“Tt was not Sir Henry's. Don't cry, my 
little girl. He does not mean to take your 
locket.” 

“ But how did he find out that it was a baby- 
bracelet with green and red?” began Orie, in- 
dignantly. 

“ There, hush, Orie !” said Childeric, 

“Eh? What do you call the little girl?” 
demanded Sir Jules. 

“Orie.” 

“Orie. That is a queer name, too—a funny 
little name,” 

“Those who love me call me Orie,” re- 
torted the little girl, pouting. “My name is 


“Hal What! Orania!" repcated the bayonet, 
now feverishly interested. 

“ Orania Clyde ; and my papa is a bigger man 
and « handsomer man than you!” exclaimed 
missie, with a formidable pout. 

“Say no more, sister Orie,” whi Chil- 
deric, with a pinch that caused a little scream. 

“Ishe? So big is papa?” sneered Sir Jules, 
his vanity hurt. ‘A great big man, with great 





‘I WILL SPEAK FOR THIS LADY,’ SHE SAID,” 


big whiskers, and a deep voice that growls ‘4s, 
ay | isn't he?” 

But the little girl knew what Childeric’s pinch 
meant, and said no more. 

“ And isn't papa running away from somebody, 
my little girl, eh 1” 

“He would not ron away from an army of 
men like you !" flashed out the defiant boy, ui- 
tated by the baronet's teasing. 

pare drove on hastily. inp 

¢ conversation was growing dangerous. 

Sir Jules laughed between his teeth, smoothed 
his beard, and muttered— : 

“Her name is Orania, and she ¢arries con 
cealed a child's bracelet, with green and red 
stones, Aha! a strange coincidence, really: 
Orania. Odd name. ie, Aha! Mra Hay- 
land's name. Child fell into the sea. Perhaps 
it was set adrift by Renfroe’s accomplice. What 
was the fellow’s name? Besant? Yes. The 
child has many of the features of my charming 
Orania, A nut for my tecth. Where did this 
foolish old Grandfather Piety pick ee 
terious children? I'll ride over to Wayborg 10 
morrow, and inquire—eh? What are you look- 
ing at, Stephen? What have you there!" 

Thee last words were addressed to his groom, 
who had dismounted, and having picked op * 
large glove, was examining it. 

“1 fot off to pick up this glove, Sir Jules. It 
is a coachman's glove, sir, with the Cresy 
on it, sir.” 

“Eh” es 

“Yes, Sir Jules, aud now I knows whose it is 
It is Thomas Giles, sir, your own coschman’ 
sir.” 

“ What is it doing here, then?” _ - 

“He dropped it, sir, That carriage we ™ 
driven so fast must ha’ 
as Thomas drives.” see I” 

“Ah! then Julia was in that carrisge. 
said Sir Jules. “She has made some beg 
with David Sanders, She is quick. But 
break the bargain.” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 198) 
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—— 
CHAPTER XXVII.—(continued.) 

" ITH some muttered words 
which they did not catch, 
Amos Darleigh turned awe 
and joineda groupof Fren: 
lads, who goon were shout- 
ing with laughter at some 
stories told by the new boy 
of a character not usually 
a allowed in schools. 

Then they saw Amos, after purposely coming 
near, imitating themselves with rare talent. 

First Frank, then Sol, then Sam. 

All three turned up their lips scornfully at the 
mimic, 

Encouraged by the laughter of the French 
boys, and by the quiet manner of the English 
lads, Amos began to mock Polk, who was stand- 
ing with his hands in his pockets, leaning 
against a tree, his eyes fixed on the ground. 

Now Polk was awkwarg, had an odd, sham- 
bling gait, and laid himself open to ridicule very 
tauch, 

And wonderful was the imitation. 

The French boys screamed with laughter. 

Polk never moved. 

Frank walked slowly up to the impudent 
mimic, 

In his hand was a lithe whalebone switch, 

With his left hand he clutched Amos by the 
arm, and lifted his right to strike. 

The boy turned deadly pale, shook as with the 
palsy, and cowered before him. 

Such thoroughgoing terror Frank had never 





seen, 

“Boy,” he hissed in his ear, “do that again 

a I will beat you until you are black and 
ne,” 





Amos gave him a look so strangely peculiar 
that Frank did not soon forget it. 

“TI will not do it again,” he said, in a low 
voice. “But you musn’t beat me if I do.” 

What strange ic was there in that tone to 
disarm him so completely ? 

“T have no wish to strike you, Amos. But we 
ean never be friends. You are not what you 


seem; never mind. Do not interfere with us, | base. 


and we will not with you.” 
“You dislike me then?” asked Amos, almost 


regretfully. 

“TI do, Truth is my maxim, and I reply 
honestly. Perhaps, when I know you better, I 
may change—I fancy not.” 

And Frank went away leaving Amos Darleigh 
to his meditations, which were not of the most 
agreeable character. 

Even the French boys who had witnessed his 
tame discomfiture, turned upon their heels and 
left the new boy to himself. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE WALK IN THE WOOD—AN ASTOUNDING 
DISCOVERY. 
On Saturday afternoon the whole school poured 
forth in high glee to the forest, 

A large open glade near the round-abouts and 
refreshment rooms was the spot selected by the 
boys as their public play-ground. 

Here they indulged in foot-ball, main chaude 
(hot hand), and various other games, some of 
them singularly inane and soe while others 
are amusing and original enough. 

Les quatres mouton et le loup,* 
our touchwood, with five 
popular among the younger boys. 

‘our trees are selected as nearly as possible 
equi-distant, each of which is occupied by a 
boy—these are the sheep ; the fifth takes his place 
in the middle, and is called the wolf. 

Among French boys the chief fun of this game 


uivalent to 
layers, is the most 





* The four sheep and the wolf. 





is the remarkable number of false starts which 
are made, the four players seldom making up their 
minds to go off at once, 

Of course as soon as the wolf captures one 
of the lambs, the said lamb becomes a wolf, and 
80 on. 

For some time these es were indulged 
in, followed by French and English, a prisoners’ 


Then came the more exciting one of hide and 
seek, in which every one, little and big, joined 
heartily. 

A wood like that of St, Cloud is admirably 
suited for the purpose. 

As, hewever, the game might otherwise become 
too straggling, certain bounds were set, beyond 
which no boy was to hide, 

Within this they might conceal themselves how 
and where they liked. 

The seekers and the finders were divided into 
equal numbers. 

Amos and Frank were on opposite sides. 

Frank was on the side of the hiders, and 
being light and a runner, easily dis- 
appeared, and sclected a good spot for his pur- 


pose, 

It was between two stout trees, and screened 
by a high bush. 

Here he leaned against a tree in meditative 
mood, a habit growing on him, until he was sud- 
denly startled by a hand being laid gently on hi 
shoulder. 

He turned. 

There stood Amos Darleigh, 

Frank coldly surrendered, and was about to 
walk away when Amos passed his arm through 
his most caressingly. 

“Frank Meredith,” he said, “a word with 
you. Toffended you by mimicking poor Polk. I 
meant no harm. I have always been encouraged 
te show off my talents that way, and meant no 

arm.” 

“That is quite enough,” replied Frank 
Meredith, heartily, “say no more about it.” 

Again he turned to go. 
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“You maust listen tome. I have something to 
say which—which—concerns you,” added Amos, 
looking down upon the ground. 

“ Well, out with it.” 

« But—but, on your honour, the secret I con- 
fide to you will remain sacred 7” 

“ OF course ; but if it concerns me——” 

“You will understand when you have pro- 
mised me.” 

* “On my honour, your secret is safe,” said 
Frank, considerably puzzled. 

Amos’s conduct now appeared that of a 
lunatic. 

He cast his arms round Frank’sa neck and 
kissed him wildly. 

“T Jove you, Frank, and my name: is Agnes,” 
she whispered. 

And the soft, yielding form almost fainted in 
his arms. 

Now Frank traly loved the princess's daugh- 
ter, while he entertained a. warm. sisterly affec- 
tion for Rosina Paulet. 

Still he must have been a very hardhearted 
boy had he not have felt some little emotion at 
this remagkable instance of girlish devetion and 
romantic audacity. 

He placed her gently on the grasa, amd seated 
himself by her side. 

She sat quite a pretty picture, her thes hidden 
jn het hands, the tears flowing dewn her 

8. 

“But how came you to know me?!” 

“I saw you at the morning ball, and the 
psincess spoke with enthusiasm of yeu. I am, 
an 01 , Tich, and in the hands of s guardian 
who leaves me to do as I lika. My sudden 
affection for you I could not repress; so, as you 
would not ¢ne to me, I came to you.” 

“Bat, Agnes, this is folly—madncss. We are 
almost children.” 

She raised her eyes to his with a reproachful 
glance. 

“Tam notachild. But I see what you mean. 
I have cast name, fortune, everything on one 
throw, and you spurn me.” 

“ No, Agnes ; but this cannot go on.” 

“Your promise ?”” 

“Shall be kept ; but I hope to reason with 

ou.” 

“Frank Meredith, we will reason to-night. 
In the meantime, give me one day of happiness. 
Leave these rude and turbulent boys, and let us 
stroll away where no eye can see us,” 

Frank hesitated. 

The syren looked at him so wistfully and 
tenderly, however, he had not the heart to say 

no. 


He rose. 

They moved from the shadow of the trees, 
hand in hand, like Adam and Eve in Paradise, 
and turned in the direction of one of the shady 
alleys of the furest, to find themselves faced by 
& queer-looking old woman with spectacles, 
leaning on a staff. 

Imagine the astonishment of Frank Meredith 
when the old woman caught hold of the 
eu Amoe by the ear, and pinched it 
Molently: 

“Madame, this outrage on my friend——” 
scainiered Frank, while Amos trembled vio- 
ently. 

“ Friend |" exid the old woman, in a sarcastic 
tone. “ Mademoiselle T'Anglaise, alias Sall 
Brown, the paid spy and agent of the Black 
Doctor, cannot be your friend !” 

“ Madame,” blustered the pretended boy, “let 
me go.” 

“ As gure as my name is Fleury, no. Ah! you 
know me now f” said the supposed old woman, 

Frank was truly amazed. 

Once or twice he had thought of the detective, 
but the occupations of the hour had driven the 
memory from hig mind. 

“Let me go! I will confess all blubbered 
the discovered impostor. 

“Come to the house. If you tell the trath 
and put us on the right track—who knows?” 
replied the police-agent. 

Resistance being wholly useless, the girl 
yielded, and the school was reached by a circuit- 
ous route. 

_ Mesars. Boulot were at table, and were con- 
siderably surprised at the appearance of an old 

































door, bowed approvin; 


intense impatience, which was 
plexity 
« 


“Have you your own clothes in your box?” 


whispered the detective. 


“Yes.” 
«“ Excuse me a moment,” said the police-agent. 


“ Wot a word until I come down.” 


And the supposed old woman, summoning a 


chambermaid as he went along, conducted Amos 
Darleigh to his room, from which emerged, at 
the end 

Parisian actresses. 


of a quarter of an hour, the pertest of 


Fleury, who had. arrested the result at the 

Bly: 

The Brothers Bonlot awaited his return with 
changed to per- 

and amazement when he entered. 

Allow me to introduce the new boy in his 


real character,” said the detective. 


A bemb-shell falling on the roof would 


searcely have excited: more surpsise and dread. 


Should it be know that a girt kad succeeded 


in becoming a sebolar, in the disgrise of a boy, 
to the select establishment of the Brothers 
Boulot, rain absolute and immediate stared 
them in the face. 


“ Mon Diew | What does this mean!” cried 


the elder brother. 


“ Nothing in the least likely to hurt the name 


of your reputable house,” said the detective. 
“ The secret is known only to ourselves and your 
chambermaid, Anne, to whom I] have promised 
one hundred francs for silence. I should give it, 
and send her off to her-ows country by daylight 
to-morrow.” 


“Tt shall be done.” 
“And now for explanstions,” began Flenry. 


“You are Sally Brown, known as the Bei 
Anglaise, mimic and balle#girl at the Porte St. 
‘artin.” 


“My name and title as knewmn to the police,” 


said the girl, en ly. 
“You. met er eek here,” sarcastically 
began the agent, “at the house——” 


“Enough. Prevarication is useless. Ihavea 


small income, on which I keep an aged mother. 
A man, Rupert Volart, whom I have known for 
some time, comes to me. My ability to make 
up as a boy 
Well, he offered me a thousand francs down, 
and another after success, if I would come over 
here and play the part of a boy.” 


is seen on the: stage every night. 


“Well, well, I understand all this. Why!" 
“Why! You know why. Monsieur Rupert 


Volart takes a great interest in our young 
friend here. 
see him well,” with a sly 
that sent the colour up to the roots of his hair, 
“He gives me credit for being able to make 
Frank Meredith my friend—my amowreuz, if 
you will.” 


Iam not surprised. He wants to 
lance at our hero 


“Yes, yes.” 

“T was to use every art to win his affections, 
asawoman. This day I was to beguile him to 
a téte-a-téte dinner at the Tete Noire, and,” 
assuming her reckless stage manner as she 
said this, “but for you, the thing was done.” 

“The ‘ Black Head,” mused the police-agent. 
“ Are they there now?” 

“They were. I cannot say how much they 
know or suspect.” 

“T will at once thither,” said the police-agent, 
rushing from the room, and re-appearing in a 
few minutes in the garb of a well-to-do citizen. 

“ Shall I come?” said Frank. 

“No; this lady will suffice,” replied Fleury, 
offering his arm to Sally Brown. 

“Frank Meredith,” aid the girl, advancing 
and taking his hand before any one could inter- 
pose, “one word with you.” 

She dragged him on one side. 

“On my soul, boy,” she whii “I told 
you the truth when I said I loved you. Come 
and sce me at the Porte St. Martin. You will 
find me henceforth your true friend.” 

With which words she kissed her hand to 
the two mastcrs—amazed, horrified, disgusted— 
and, taking the dctcctive’s arm, retired with 
singular case, grace, and dignity. 

Sally Brown became a great actress in after 
days, but that was not the name by which she 
rendered herself famous. 

The police-agent gave a private signal to two 
men in uniform, who at once followed him at a 
distance to where the celebrated inn—the scene 





bridge connecting the‘town with the Paris side 
of the river. * 

The agent was as well known as he was re- 
spected and feared. 

The landlord hurried forward. 

“ A dark gentleman and some fricnds were to 
dine here?” began Fleury. 

“Just gone. Ordered dinmer—two dinners ; 
one for two youths in one room, one for three 
men in another. Returned a.quarter of an hour 
ago—importent basiness—countermanded dinner 
—paid two hundred francs forfeit—and rode off 
ou the hurried lt disjointed reply of 

was Fs 
the worthy Boniface. 

“Wanted! yes. If ever they comerhese again, 
let'me knew. Goed moming.” 

“But L went my dinner,” said: Sally with 
singular impudence. 

“ Well, as our birds have flows, anc may 
be of use, let us have some af tire goed: Ging it 
yonder plaee,” pointing to s.retired bem at the 
end of the public room. 

Here the singular girl wite- pimys aladef part 
in our history, and who will omee mese appear 
upen our stage, sat for an howr, after witich she 
took her departure for Paria, witile the-datertive 
returned.to the school. 

Prank. Meredith was deeply thaniifal to 


him, 

First, for his admirably organised scheme. for 
watshing him. - 

Secondly, for not taking any notice of his 
leader scese:with the =yreeet Amos Darleigh. 

Consciontiously, tank Meredith bore no ill- 
will to Sally Brown, and even contemplated a 
iit to the Porte St. Martin theatre to sce her 
play. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 

FRANK IS COMPELLED TO EXPLAIX. 
THE pertinacity and audacity of the remorseless 
foes who pursued Frank Meredith excited eae 
discussion on the part of the four boys and the 
masters. 

The chambermaid who knew the secret of Amos 
Darleigh’s sudden disappearance having been 
duly provided for ; that is, receiving her wages, 
trunks, and four pounds, to go to a distant home; 
the secret of the atrocious imposture—the 
presence of a girl in a boy's school—was kept 


quiet. 

But all that had passed only indicated the 
absolute necessity of renewed precautions. 

Zhe: muaseers were conten’ to depend on the 
vigilance of M. Fleury. 

Frank, who, in his heart, felt ashamed snd 
vexed at the ease with which he had yielded to 
temptation in however seductive a form, insist 
on communicating with Colonel Paalet. _ 

A long letter was written, and in this our 
brave boy told the whole truth. 

This was confided to the ambassador's bag for 
greater safety. 

In the days of which we speak the posts 
between England and France was one shilling, 
and letters and newspapers were orly deliv 
twice a week. 

Letters were also not quite safc. 

This was made the excuse for everybody bo 
knew a secretary, or an attache, taking his letter 
to be sent through the ambassador's bag- 

Having despatched thie important misir 
which, in the mind of Frank Meredith, meast 
removal from the school,. at no matter whet 

he resolved on a visit to the PE a 
it must take place in the open day, 98 ua if 
no other circumstances did he consider hime 
safe. Polk 
An open carriage, with Sol, Sam, and Po 
beside him, and Fleury om the box aa a foots, 
appearing safe, Frank, having first wre 
Madame Radjevick, they started about middsy 
on Sunday in the direction of the Chsmp 
Elyseé. oh ther 

The wood of Boulogne, through which of 
had to pass, was then really a wood, a portion 
that vast and mighty forest which once 00¢l 
the whole of that central portion of Franc 

It is now an ornamental park, with cs 


o 
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woman, leading the new boy along as a prisoner.| of a most singular murder—stands near the 


show apartment of the establishment. 
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amd beadtiful laid 
winding streasis, ui out walks, 


Stil, even then it was fashionable, and, as on 
the great show day of the Gallic capital, every- 
body wag owt, the boys were excessively amused. 

Frank alone looked on with a careless eye, 
suddenly, however, illumined by a brighter ray, 
as Sally Brown, in the most exuberant o! 
drove Pee an open vehicle, holding the reins! 
and w 

She him a off-hand to which 
he replied by = eee. ~ 


As he raised his head from doing se, he found 

the carriage of the princess close-to him. 
Alice looked bright and pleased, bat the prin- 

cess cold and distant, even severe. 

Frank was smaced, and half inclined toreturn 

ta schoo. 

Better feefin gs prevailed. 

An open and honest explanation would have 
s she course ot piany:e lite: tbe 
joting murders the happiness of soctet; 

{aechood and fuise speaking. id 
Remember that, boys, every day of: your lives. 
The hotel of the princess was soon 

and’ Sol, Sam, and Polk ushered into the grand 

Toot, 


Frank Meredith was teken to the princess's 
own boudoir. 

Ske stood there cold, stern, and withheld her 
hand when Frank offered to take it. 

“Six, before I ever sabmit you to the society 
of my daughter, tell me how you came to ex- 
change salutations with a notorious saltimbangue 
of a boulevard theatre!” 

Brank smiled a sickly smile. 

“Madame, the story is a long one connected 
with the mystery of my life. you will sit 
down, I will tell it traly and faithfully.” 

“Hem,” said the princess, with a little cough. 
“The boy is frank, anyhow.” 

And she sat down, 

Frank told all. 

When he came to the lovemaking pert, and 
heard how Sally Brown, after meeting him at 
her house, had fallen in love with him, disguised 
herself as a boy to follow his fortunes, she could 
restrain herself no longer. 

One prolonged scream of laughter signified 
her sense of the situation. 

_ The princess had never laaghed so vulgarly, 
‘2. 80 heartily in all her life. 

“My dear boy.” she said, suiting the action to 
the word, “I must kis you. This is too good. 
All Paris will ring with it.” 

ut it mrust not be told,” replied Frank, very 
glad of the kiss of reconciliation. 

“What! loec such an anecdote as that! My 
dear bey, you will be the fashion. All the young 
Women will go mad about you—an ccelier who 
is followed by a domeiselis for his beaua yeus in 
the disguise of a boy.” 

And again: the princess laughed immoderately. 
aaier tme to finish my story,” said Freak, 

ly: 

He did-so, and then Madame Dubois Radjevick 
was deeply interested. 

“The ttle minx. Well, for the sake of the 
School, the-secret must be kept at present; but 
when you come out it must be told.” 

, “May I come in, mamma?” asked Alice, in 
timid, anxious tones. 

“Qh, yes, I told the dear child: you were avery 
bad boy, and she's ready to cry. Come on, dar- 
ling,” she cried, aloud. 

Alice bounded into the room, her cheeks flashed, 
her lips eagerly parted, her bosom heaving and 
Panting, her hair flying wildly round her beauti- 
fal head. 

“Is be a bad. boy, mamma?” she gently 


“No; good, and brave, and tree,” said the 
Prinecss, “Nay, my darling, do not hesitate. I 
know Your secret. Don’t mind me.” 

. And. she turned away with a pearly tear 
Mee eye, and left the room without looking 


“They were made for one another,” she 
said, to herself, ‘and why should they not be 
happy now f” 

At the end of a quarter of an hour she re- 


tamed to find them talking with happy anima- 
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Alice was sent to her lady’smaid, and Frank 
joined his friends. 

Thus ended an episode which might have 
blighted our young hero’s existence. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

a DAY AT BCEAUX. 
SINGULABLY enough no answer came from the 
colonel. 

Frank began to be singularly smxious. 

Certainly, in those good old days, three weeks 
was not a very long time to elapes for a letter to 
romain unanswered. 

Sdill Frank wes beyond measure anxious 

He wrote again, this time forwarding the letter 
to the colonel’s solicitor, and begging an imme- 
diate answer. 

Ashis health appeared suffering from anxiety, 
the masters, who took more than a pecuniary in- 
terest in their noble young pupil, proposed quite 
& new onting. 

Now that Sceaux is united with Paris by 
means of a rig-2ng railway up hill, the place 
is frequented enough. 

At the time of which we speak it was less well 
known, but was still popular on its own side of 
the water. 

Frank and his companions readily acquiesced, 
and it was resolved to explore the whole neigh- 
bourhood in grand style. 

Some omnibuses and: csweews were provided, 
which took the whole pasty down to the an- 
cient village amd palace of Sceaux, once a royal 
residence. 

Nothing remeinsof what.was, bat a portion of 
the park. 

Frank was at a loss to see what the fun was, 
when they landed in this old place, but reserved 
his remarks until the masters hadopened up their 


ans, 

Pe ing the vehicles and their drivers in the 
little town, the masters plunged into a road 
bordered by walnut trees instead of hedges, and 
to the left by strawberry fields, to the right end- 
less plantations of roses. 

Still, tough all this was fragrant and pretty, 
it was not practical, 

There was no fan or excitement. 

To pluck roses and pick strawberries was 
simply to commit.theft. 

Well, something must be coming. 

Robinson ! 

Yes, that was it. 

They were soon in sight of this aingularand 
singularly named village. 

The French, in their wisdom, drop the word 
Crusoe in Daniel Defoe's masterpiece, and call 
him simply Robinson, by which generic name 
also is known the whole tribe of imitations. 

Robinson, therefore, meant what we should 
call Crusoe-town. 

It was a village of cabarets, inns, tea-gardens, 
- we should say—a continual and perpetual 

‘air. 

The party being large was assailed by numer- 
ous waiters ; but the inexorable chief led them 
to Robinson itself, the head house of entertain- 
ment, belonging to the man who had hit upon 
several ingenious devices to attract company and 
custom. 

A moderate-seized, one-storied house was sur- 
rounded by a very large garden, with swings and 
other games, such as tonneau. 

But the triumph of the inventor's art, and the 

it attraction of the place was a big tree, in 
which, about thirty feet from the ground, was a 
room, with a round table for eight. 

It was reached by a winding staircase outside 
\the tree. 

Having received a judicious hint, Frank 
secured this for himself, friend, and the head 
masters, Monsieur Flocon being studiously ex- 
cluded. 

Monsieur Flocon, proportionably irate, walked 
off with his young toady. ~ 

The English lads paid for the greater part of 
the entertainment, the French finding only ac- 
cording to their means. 

Flocon, like all the masters, the invited guests 
of Frank, ordered a special table for himself, 
with champagne, and sat down full of fire and 
fury against the English. 

Frank, meanwhile, after ordering dinner, took 
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his roam through the grounds until the meal 
was ready. 

He was very much amused by the arrange- 
ments made to convey plates, dishes, and viands 
up into the tree. 

Instead of carrying them up the stairs, a large 
basket was fastened to a rope, passed through a 
pully above, and while one or two waiters hauled 
away below, another was ready to secure it and 
drag it in above. 

“Spry,” said Sol. ™True as death, it’s 
clever.” 

And he tapped his nose, after which he whis- 
pered something to Sam. 

8am giggled, and nodded. 

“T'm the thing. Will he do it?” cried Sam. 

“ Old rats,” said Sol, “he will. Wont he feet 
as if a seleck assortment of most tremenjious 
thunderbolts was goin’ down his back. But 
don't you split.” 

Then all went up to dinner, which was pretty 
fair considering. 

Veal, rabbit, and eels, made up the principal 
constituent part of the mess. 

After dinner cigars and coffee were ingroduced 
for the grown men; and, only remaining as-an 
act of politeness for a few miuntes, Frank was 
about to depart, when his attention was at- 
tracted by a loud shout, 

Sam and Polk had retired some little time 
before. 

Frank looked, and burst into a loud and tem- 
pestuous fit of langhter. 

The basket was half-way up, and the cor? 
which hoisted it up was secured below ‘fo an 
iron crank. 


In the basket was Monsieur Fi gesticu® 
lating wildly, to the delighted mdbs of beys 
below. 

Not a waiter was to be seen. 


The head-master peered over, and an angry 
flush crossed: his face, followed, as he withdrew 
his head, by an unmistakeable smile. 

“ Some of your tricks,” said the hcad«master. 

« No, sir.” 

“No, sirree,” cried Sol, addressing our hervu, 
“it’s mine. Feel kinder easier; stopped him 
like a treed coon.” 

He then explained that having seen how 
rapidly Monsieur Flocon was getting intozi- 
cated, he had determined to give him a sharp 
lesson. 

As soon as dinner was over, he bade Polk and 
Sam slip down, fee the waiters to keep out of 
the way, and invite Monsieur Flocon to coffee, 
brandy, and cigars. 

They were further to persuade him that the 
proper mode of ascent was by the basket. 

Unfortunately for Flocon, whose vision was 
completely obfuscated by drink, his little spy 
and confederate was absent. 

The message delighted him. 

He at once accompanied the two grinning 
imps, who took care to exaggerate grossly the 
steepness of the stairs. 

Flocon hesitated. 

“ But there is the basket,” said Sam, with all 
the cool collectedness of an older man; “it is 
used to ran people up to the platform.” 

Well, it was big, roomy, and easy. 

Flocon got in, seated himself on the edge, and 
clung to the ropes. 

A dozen boys rushed gladly forward to take 
their turn in hoisting the master. 

A crank worked the cord below, which had 
an iron to check it whenever the hoisters chose. 

Sam bade all cease when the basket was 
fifteen feet from the ground. 

At first Flocon, who swayed in empty space, 
felt tolerably sick, did not discover what had 
happened. 

Suddenly he became aware of the trick which 
had been played him, 

With difficulty he rose to his feet, clung con- 
vulsively to the ropes, and threatened the boys 
with dire and exemplary vengeance. 

They shouted with laughter. 

“Pull me up ! let me down !” he screamed. 

Renewed shouts followed. 

Then he gazed upward, and saw both Frank 
and the head-master looking over at him, while 
Sol peered over the former's shoulder with a 





broad grin. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 198.) 
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every kind, were the rugged 
path by which Louis Napoleon 
at last arrived at the supreme 
government of France. 

During a more than twenty 
years’ struggle against ad- 
versity, in moments when even 
the stoutest natures might well 
have yielded to despair, his confidence never 
once became weakened, nor did his courage for- 
sake him, 

Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was born 
in the palace of the Tuilerics, on the 20th of April, 
1808, in the midst of imperial splendour, and at 
the very moment when his uncle, having attained 
the very highest pinnacle of glory and power, 
beheld all Europe at his feet. 

He wag the son of the Queen Hortense, 
daughter of the Empress Josephine by her firat 
marriage, and Louis Bonaparte, brother to the 
Emperor. 

His father was an honest and conscientious 
man, who, placed on the throne of Holland, and 
forced to choose between the interest of his sub- 
jests and those of France, preferred to volun- 
tarily lay down his crown rather than fail in his 
duties to either of them—to being either a bad 
Frenchman or a bad king. 

He was baptised at Fontainebleau, on the 10th 
of November, 1810. 

His spensers were the Emperor and the 
Empress Maria Louisa (mother of Napoleon IL, 
whose biography has already appeared in this 
series), and the most illustrious personages of the 
age contributed by their presence to the brilliancy 
of the spectacle. 

The Great Napoleon, who was very fond of 
children, frequently sent for his two nephews, 
Louis Napoleon and his elder brother. : 

Often, after some grave division in the council 
of state, a conference with his prime minister, 
Cambaceres, or a couversation on foreign affairs 
with the Duke of Vincennes, he would lay aside 
his gravity and join in their childish sports, 

He generally had them with him at his break- 
fast hour, when, making them take their seats 
before him, at his own private table, to which 
no one else was admitted, he would make them 
recite to him the fables of La Fontaine, explain- 
ing the morals to them, and marking with almost 
paternal solicitude the growth and intelligence 
of their youthful minds. 

When he was compelled to abdicate and was 
sent to Elba, he lost sight of them for a time; 
but itis related by eye witnesses, that on his re- 
turn to France, he met them again with the 
most lively demonstrations of joy, and remarked 
with emotion both their mental and physical 
improvement. 

oon afterwards came Waterloo. 
tense wrote to a friend— 

“T have been obliged to quit Paris, having 
been positively expelled from it by the allied 
Armies. 50 atly am I, a feeble woman 
with her two children, dreaded, that the encmy's 
troops are posted all along en route, as they say 
to protect our passage, but, in reality, to ineure 
our departare.” 

The grief of young Louis was intense at the 
idea of leaving Paris. 

He burst into a passion of sobs and tears, and 
had at last to be lifted into the carriage, when 
the only thing that could calm him was a promise 
of his speedy return. 

On their journey to Switzerland, the carriage 
containing the queen and her two children, was 
stopped by a detachment of gardes-de-corpe, who 
threatened and otherwise brutally insulted her. 

One of them even attempted to lay violent 
hands on her, saying she was his prisoner. 

“ This lady is under the protection of Austria,” 
exclaimed De Wilna, an officer of that empire 
who accompanied her, 

Yet the gardcs-de-corps persisted in their 
attempts, and again rudely seized the queen’s 
om Bete the Aneraa. officer, however, suc- 

in extricating from his grasp, and, hurry- 
ing both her and her two sons into the ‘vehicle, 


Zz. captivity, dangers of 
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Queen Hor- 













He was walking in the walks of the Rhine with 
her and her two daughters, Bei 
The conversation turned upon ancient French 


sellantry, Spee 

The Princess Marie, with much wit and 
Piquancy, waa praising these times, and the 
chevaliers who adopted as their motto, “God, 
my King, and my Lady,” and who, to prove 
their fidelity, shrank from no peril or sacrifice - 

Louis joined in the discussion with all the 
warmth of his years. : aca. - 

He maintained that the French had not de 
generated in courage and gal mine and that they 
still treated the fair sex with all the homage their 
forefathers had done. : 

At this moment they arrived at a spot where 
the Necker, falling into the Rhine, endeavoursto 
force for itself a passage, giving to the tranquil 
river, during winter, all the appearance of a 
stormy sea, 

As they strolled slowly along, a flower was 
detached by the wind from the head-dress of the 
Princess Marie, It was swept by the violence 
of the wind into the river. : 

“ See,” exclaimed the gay and impudent girl, 
“ what an excellent opportunity this would have 
been for a knight of old to distinguish himself.” 

“Ah, cousin,” exclaimed Louis, “is that a 
challenge? Very well, I accept it.” 

a So saying, he plunged into the seething 
ood, 

At once the ladies set to shrieking, and the 
ne resounded with lamentations and cries for 

elp. 

The prince swam vigorously, battling against 
the force of the waters, 

After having disappeared for some time from 
the anxious eyes of the spectators, they at last 
beheld him, after great efforts, safely regain the 
bank, holding in his hand the precious flower. 

As he sprang up the bank, he said— 

“Here is your flower, my fair cousin, but, for 
Heaven's sake,” he added, laughing and pointing 
to his streaming attire, “for the future endes- 
vour to forget your knights of old,” 


(To be continued. Commenced in No, 16%) 
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A FRexcHMan was to fight a duel with a 
American ; the conditions were that one shot should 
be exchanged, and that the precedence shoald go 
by lot. The Frenchman got the first chance, bat 
failed to hit his adversary. As the Yankee lifted 
his weapon the other cried out: “Hold! I will 
buy your shot.” All were astonished at this, bat 
his opponent answered, “‘ How much will you give?” 
“Five hundyed dollars.” ‘‘ Nonsense !® cried the 
Yankee, taking aim at him, “Iam a good marke 
man; you set too low a value upon n 
“You estimate me_at too high a price,” said the 
Frenchman, “but I will give you one 
dollars.” “Agreed,” cried the Yankee, and the due! 
was at an end. 

Two men, the one a philosopher and the others 
fool, were in the service of the same master, 20d 
both slept in the aame bed ; the philosopher sy oa 
the outaide. One morning, they having © 
themselves, the master coming with a whip, 
the philosopher, who happened to be the nearest 10 
his entrance to the room. “This I will avoid a2 
other time,” said the philosopher to himself. o 
the next night, therefore, he changed sides with 
fool. In the morning they again t : 
the master came to chastise them, but reflecting 
that he had before whipped the man that ws 
nearest, he thought it was but just that the other 


should feel hi I . He went to the other 
01 feel his displeasure. le the poo 


Savoy, where she had founded a hospita), Baden, 
and Bavaria. 

Finally, she took up her abode on the banks of 
the Lake of Constance. 

The Swiss government bravely refused to expel 
her and her children, in spite of the most livel: 
opposition on the part of the rulers of bo! 
Austria and France. 

She now devoted herself solely to the educa- 
tion of her children. Louis made marvellous 
progress in his studies, at once literary and 
scientific. 

At the same time he pursued with the utmost 
ardour all those gymnastic exercises which give 
strength and elasticity tothe human frame. He 
learnt fencing, riding, and swimming, which he 
sometimes practised for hours together, and ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the management 
of all kinds of weapons, 





PORTRAIT OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III, 


A decided taste for the mili career dis- 
played itself in him from his very childhood, and 
a regiment in garrison at Constance gave him 
an opportunity for indulging hie inclination for 
military pursuits, 

He made himeelf so remarkable that he ob- 
tained admission to the camp of Thum, where 
every year the young Swiss assembled to practice 
military manwvures under the dircction of one 
of the most celebrated soldiers of the empire, 
General Dufour. 

There bivouacking, receiving his soldier's 
rations, or marching with compass in hand and 
knapsack on back, nay, sometimes even drag- 

ing a truck, he inured himself to the rudest 
tigue, 
fe was in the habit of taking long, solitary 
rides about the mountains in the environs of 
Arenenberg. 

One day, in drawing near a little village, whose 
elevated side hangs over the Lake of Constance, 
his attention was attracted by the cries of a 
frightened crowd. 

0 horaes 


& 


ging a carriage had succeeded 


in getting their bits between their teeth, and| side of the bed, and the blows fell upoa ‘oath, 

were now rushing madly in the direction of a| philosopher, thus confirming the, 

precipice at no great distance. ‘the wisest cannot avoid their fate.’ ced ae. 
The coachman had been thrown from his box| We had thought that human ingenuity was 

and lay senscless in the road, whilst the occu- usted in making apt phrases ne se 


ago exhai 
i ii the imony of that class of men who 
pants of the vehicle, a lady and her two children, tottus y 


novell : i that of Mamma; 

were uttering cries of terror and despair. to any other service than ied to 
Louis no sooner perceived the danger they bas the Jangnage of friend of ours $70 rad 
were in, than, without lesing a moment, he] ime a aeaneat thin the city, ain,” said es 


i his horse forward at the top of its “yes, the meanest in the state, in the B 





the whole world! He is perfectly miserable in tb 
life because he can’t make some money eve! mines 
of it; but he'll never die, for he’s 

his funeral expenses |” 


speed, over fields, ditches, and ravines, until he 
overtook the carriage on the very brink of the 
abyss, scized one of the horses by the bridle, and 
amid the applause of the spectators, who came 
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@ld Village Enn. 


Ovr old friends had met with some difficulty in 
the “ Hunter's Rest.” 
There had been a storm of wiad ond ra'p, and an 
elm tree a the side of 
fallen, its 
ie paecnes completely 
up the roadway, 50 
that all coming from the far 
end of the Village had been 
to go through some 
loughed fields of 
“oft, damp earth. 
wever, at last they 
| were all right, and Mr. 
Molesworthy, having ob- 
Served the apothecary to 
look at a roll of paper once 
or twice, invited him to 
read it. 
“Well, gentlemen,” said 
the man of drugs, “this 
happens to be a letter from 





uy! 


af of mine who re- 
mained in Strasburg during 
Tecent siege. It con- 


tains several anecdotes of 
the war, one of which I will 
in my friend’s words.” 
“Bravo!” exclaimed 


everyone, 
The roa ntleman then 
ton his spectacles, and, 
asolemn voice, began to 
‘THE SORTIE.—AN INCIDENT 
OF THE SIEGE OF STRAS- 
2 larg 
e yup of le 
Were assem led’ round the 
door of the “ Cheval Blanc,” 
in the market - place of 
Strasburg, discussing the news which had been 
brought in by a party of light horsemen who had 
on a reconnoitering expedition. 

Soldiers, Gardes Mobile, volunteers, and civilians, 
Were mixed in one excited crowd, all talking at 
owed all gesticulating as only excited French- 

can. 


The town was completely surrounded. 
There was now no escape for man, woman, or 
child, without falling into the hands of the detested 


Lond cries of defiance were heard on all sides, 
hoarse voices roared out with might and main 
the inspiriting strains of the Marseillaise. 

_ ‘We will hold out till the last ; death by starva- 
tion, or the fire of these German barbarions, is 
better than giving up our beautiful town and our 
Precions liberties into their hands,” said the people. 

cae did they know of the horrors in store for 
m 


Calamaties seen at a distance, or even immedi- 
ately before they happen, seem so much lighter than 
what they really are. 

The feeling ‘of defiance and hardihood during 
anticipation is so different to that which is en- 
gendered by actual suffering. 

Another group, quieter than the first, stood at a 
Slight distance, puffing the smoke from their huge 
Pipes, and listening placidly to what was going 
forward, their calm demeanour forming a singular 
Constrast to that of their noisy neighbours, 

They seemed to be more of the German than of 
the French type, and, in fact, were, like a great 
many at the inhabitants of Strasburg, of German 


nt. 

“Neighbour,” said Peter Ludwig, a little fat man 
with an immense red face like a rising sun, to his 
friend, Carl Boyer, “what a noisy lot of garcons 
these are. Why can they not smoke thelx pipes and 
keep themselves quiet till it is time to fight? I war- 
Tant they will fight no better for wasting their 


mother’s side,” answered Boyer, a tall, handsome 
man, of well-to-do appearance; then raising his 
voice so that it rang above the di 
called from its midst a youth, singul: 
att, Showgh much darker in complexion and slighter 
in build. 


at once.” 


just returned from outside the walls, and he says 


on their ear, 
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“? Tis the French blood which he inherits on his 


of the crowd, he 
arly like him- 


“Gustave,” said he, “why do 


mu waste your 
ime gossiping and shouting there 


2 °Get you home 


“But, father,” answered the youth, “Jean has 


the Prussians are in force on every side of the town, 


and that it is likely their batteries will open upon 
us to-night at the latest.” 


As he spoke, a dull, heavy sound came booming 


It was the first gun! 

The bombardment of Strasburg had commenced. 

Then another and another report followed until 
the uproar became deafening, fresh batteries open- 


“ EMILE LET HIM DOWN FROM THE WALL.” 


ing on every side of the devoted town. In a short 
time the guns of the besieged began their reprisals, 
and confusion reigned supreme. 

All business was suspended, and nothing was to 
be seen but troops and fatigue parties hurrying from 
one part of the ramparts to another, as their pre- 
sence was required to repair the breaches made by 
the enemy; while the women and children crouched 
in terror in their houses, at least such of them as 
were fortunate enough to have houses left over 
ther heads. 

For two days this continued without intermission, 
though comparatively little damage was done to the 
buildings in the centre of the town, the besiegers 
directing their fire chiefly against the outer fortifi- 
cations, 

The grand old cathedral still towered intact 
amidst the sulphurous clouds of smoke which floated 
lazily on the hot summer air, and hung like a pall 
over the town. 

The third day of the siege had been calm and 
serene, at least so far as the sky and elements were 
concerned, though stormy enough in another way 
for the people of Strasburg. 

Towards evening the sky became tinged with a 
ruddy, copper hue, and as the sun sunk amongst 
the western hills, the wind began to rise, and thick 
black clouds obscured the heavens, as if to shut out 
from their sight the havoc which was going on 
beneath. 

At ten, when Gustave Boyer looked out of his 
father’s door, the night was black as pitch, and the 
town lay in thick darkness, save when a rocket or a 
shell cast a brief radiance upon the scene, and dis- 
closed the form of the cathedral tower rising like a 
huge red giant against the sky. In the momentary 
flashes of light, the houses and other buildings 
looked so ghostly and cheerless, and seemed to 
stare so with their great white}windows, like eyes, 
that Gustave shuddered, spite of himself. 

But these occasions were now few and far be- 


ENGLAND breath, Tao and hissing like a lot of geese. | tween, for the fire had slackened con: 
Some of them will need it all before long; and | dusk. 

there’s that boy of yours as mad as any of them. 
some way down the street, was joined b: 

































since 
‘walking 
another 
outh, who, like himself, was in the uniform of a 


National Guard, and carried a musket. 
‘They warmly greeted each other, and made their 





jusk. 
He closed the door behind him, and, aft 


way to the market-place, where they fell into the 
ranks of their fellow townsmen, and were marched 
to the ramparts to relieve guard. 


It happened that Gustave and his friend Emile 


Charpantier were placed as sentinels next to each 
other, so through the dreary watches of the night 
they could now and then say a few cheering words 





to each other, as they met in their circumscribed 


walk. 

About half an hour had passed from the time 
they had mounted guard when the Prussian can- 
nonading ceased altogether, and silence reigned in 
their camp, the watch-fires of which could be seen 
dotted, like stars, on the hills around, encircling the 
town in a belt of fire. 


‘The night was intensely dark, and the wind howled 


dismally, when shortly after the town clock struck 


twelve, Gustave was startled 
from the reverie into which 
he had fallen by a sound as 
of voices, which seemed to 
come from beneath the walls 
on_the outside. 

He strained his eyes to 

the utmost, and looking in 

the direction from whence 
the sound had come, saw, 
or fancied he saw, a small 

leam of light hover for an 

instant on the other side of 
the ditch which surrounded 
the wall, though theglimpse 
he caught was so short and 
transient that he thought it 
might be merely the effect 
of fis imagination. 
After a pause, he again 
heard the same sound, but 
could see nothing more of 
the light. So he determined 
to tell Emile, and ask his 
opinion. 

Creeping cautiously along 
the wall, and taking care 
to keep within the shadow 
of the ramparts, he ap- 
proached the spot where his 
comrade stood evidently 
waiting for him. 

It seemed that he, too, 
had heard the noise below, 
but had seen nothing of the 
light. 

“Don't you think, Gus- 

tave,” said he, “ that it will 

be best to raise the alarm? Who knows what they 
may be up to underneath there ?” 

“No, no,’ said Gustave, “I have a better plan 

than that ; by doing so we should only frighten the 

townspeople, and disturb whatever is going on yon- 
der for no-purpose, for the enemy could retire before 
we could do anything, and return when the alarm is 
over. We will say nothing to anyone, but you 
shall let me down over the wall by this rope here, 
and, though it is like deserting my post, I need only 
be away a short time, and can perhaps find out what 
the enemy intend doing, which will be better service 
than standing wondering here. By Jove! look! 
there it is again; come, help me to unfasten this 









rope.” 

‘Emile’s scruples, which were not very great, 
though he would rather have gone himself, vanished 
under the excitement of the moment, aud he set to 
work with a will to help Gustave to unwrap a 
strong rope which partly bound together some 
scaffolding which had been used in repairing the 
well, and then to tie it round his waist, 

This done he let him down over the wall, not 
very high at that point. 

aving with great danger crossed the ditch, 
Gustave stealthily made his way along: its margin 
towards the spot where he had seen the light. 

“TI must be at the plase now,” thought he; yet 
no signs of the enemy were to be seen, 

He crept on a few yards further, and listened, 

Now he was sure that he heard a noise as of dig- 
ging, and, guided by the sound, made his way to the 
top of a slight eminence which sloped upwards from 
the ditch, 

nen he reached the top he soon saw the cause of 
alarm. 

A party of the enemy were busily en; 
throwing up an earthwork on the other side of | 
mound, and it was the occasional gleam of 
dark Iantern which he had seen while 
ramparts, though the crest of the hill 














seen W as 
of the H od 


been iff 
them: 

He ei that, if they were allowed to goon with 
their work, it would be a eerious affair for the garti- 
son, for the 8 of the town could not reply 
effectually to those of a peuery shielded as this was 
by the hill, and strengthened by the earthworks in 
couree of erection. 

He must at once return and aequaint General 
Uhrich with what he had seen. 

With this resolution, he was about to turn back, 
when the eound of a heavy footetep reached his 
ear, 

Crouching closer to the ground, he looked up, and 
saw the figure of a gigantic Prussian within a few 
yards of him, 

He had come round the hill side, and now stood 
eagerly gazing in the direction of the town. 

Apparently satisfied with his scrutiny, he tumed 
about, nearly treading, as he did so, upon the feet 
of Gustave, who dared scarcely breathe, and made 
his way down the hill towards his comrades. 

Gustave again breathed freely, and returned still 
very carefully to the place where he had crossed the 
ditch, and which he found with some difficulty, 

Having re-crossed it, he was pulled up on to the 
wall again, after a great deal of trouble, by Emile. 

e . . . « 

The first atreaks of dewn were in the eky, when 
two strong parties of soldiers defiled silently over 
the drawbrtdge of one of the gates of Strasburg. 

The foremost was composed of soldiers of the 
line, armed with Chassepota, and longing to revenge 
the defeats their comrades had sustaiued at Woerth 
and Weissenburg, while the rear or reserve con- 
sisted of armed citizens, and they, too, marched 
forward with high hopes of revenge for the wrongs 
they had sustained at the hands of the Germans. 

Silently they marched, guided by Gustave, and 
had almost reached the foot of the mount which can- 
cealed the enemy’s battery, when they were dis- 
covered @ sentry on the summit, who 
immediately fired his piece and retreated. 

Prussians had not been unprepared for a sur- 
price of this sort, 

A strong of them were under arms and 
ready to protect the workers at the battery. 

These last, on the alarm being given, hastily re- 
treated to the rear of their own lines, and a race 
now commenced between the French and German 
soldiers for the possession of the top of the hill, 
though neither party had as yet seen one another, 
it lying between them, 

he French had the advantage of being in motion 

towards the place eo much coveted, before the 

Germans had received the alarm, and arriving on 

the enmmit just as the enemy were half ‘way up the 

opposite side, poured into them a tremendous fire, 

pte had the effect of driving them back in some 
ler. 


Following up their advantage, the French charged | their 
down the bili and drove the Prussians before them, 
while part of them to , as far as 
lay in their power, the works which had been raised, 


and to spike the guns which were lying ready for 
mounting on the rear fort. 

While this was being done, Gustave was des- 

itched by the commander of the first division which 

e had accompanied, with instructions for the re- 
serve, who were waiting as ordered, to march ronnd 
epctie left of thie hill, and at a given signal attack 

e enemy on the right flank. 

Having given his orders to the officer in command, 
he took his place in the ranks and impatiently waited 
for the signal to attack, 

It was not long in coming. 

They had barely got defiled into their position, 
when the Germans, who had now been reinforced, 
and recovered from their confasion, made a despe- 
rate rush, and drove back the French once more 
towards the battery. 

Now was the time. 

Above the din of the fight a bugle call rang out, 
clear and shrill, on the morning air. 

The citizen soldiers answered it with a cheer, and 
deploying upon the right flank and rear of the 
Germans, threw in a volley with euch effect that 
they. veterans though they were, were taken b: 
surprise. and retreated in confusion upon their left 
wing, which was thus thrown into disorder ; amidat 
which the first division of the French charged, and 
fairly bore them back mto the woods which lay 
behind them, from which thoy, however, continued 
to keep up a prety brisk fasillede. 

‘The san new risen, and in the distance 
an immense column of Prussian infantry could be 
seen rapidly making for the scene of action 3 while 
nearer still an equally large bidy of cavalry were 
riding hard in the same direction, morning rays 
glittering and sparkling upon their accoutrements 
und drawn sabres, 

The French buglee now sounded the recall, and 
they commenced to ret: towards the town, into 


to @ great degree between he and 





which half their force had safely marched before the 
Prusaian ca’ came upon the spot. 

Skirmishers had been to impede their ap- 
proach as much as possible, and as these one by one 
retreated, the horsemen followed them up, and now 
stood prepared to charge the rear guard of the 
French army. 

Not a gun was fired as the tremendous mass of 
men and horses swept down upon the wall of steel 


which intervened between them and the gate of the | trig 
town. 


But, when they were within two hundred yards, 
the wall parted in the centre, and from the gap 
there poured such a hail of shot, with such a con- 
tinuous deafening roar, that mowed down by 
dozens, decimated and astonished, they ceased their 
award career, paused for a moment, and then re- 
treated. 

Never had they seen or heard such firing as this, 
for a couple of mitrailleuses placed upon the bridge 
had opened upon them ; and, to complete their dis- 
comfiture, the whole French line now commenced 
firing, and they fled in wild disorder to carry the 
news of their defeat to their advancing comrades, 

So ended the first sortie from Strasburg. 

The bright sun looked down upon a scene of 
thankegiving and joy that da: , but his rays also fell 
upon many @ woeful face, and increased the sadness 
of the mourners for those left on the field of battle, 
who would never feel his joyous influence more. 

Among these was Emile Wagner, Gustave's brave 
companion, who had fallen at his aide and been re- 
venged by his hand. 

A Prussian had stabbed him to the heart with his 
beyenet, and was about to withdraw it, when he 
received the contents of Gustave’s gun, and, without 
a word or sound, fell forward on the 
foe. 

You may be sure that Gustave was highly praised 
for his alertness and brave conduct in discovering 
the enemy ; and though he met with a rebuke from 


|General Uhrich for deserting his post, it was given 


with a smiling face and accompanied by hia warmest 
thanks, 


. a . a e 
There was a brief silence when the apothecary 
finished reading. 


All were thinking of the sufferings which must 
have been endured during the terrible fire to which 
the city was afterwards exposed. 

However, a few minutes rallied their spirits, and 
conversation in began to flow. 

But their was principally of a warlike nature, 
and Sergeant Smart was very busy replying (> 
several arguments against the old atyle of , 
when Ben Blount entered to announce that it was 
near his closing time. 

Our worthy friends took the hint, and departed to 
ir several homes, 


(To be.continued.) 





Grukers for the Ingenious. 


No Pusele will de accepted waless the Solutions ere properly 
worked out. Numbered Charades in particular mumat 
FULL anewers sent with them. 


L 
T consist ef 14 letters. 

My 3,13, 3 is a boy’s name: my 8,4, 5,14 is a namber; 
my 4, 10, 7, 5 6. useful metal; my 1, 2,12, 14 isa flower ; 
my 9, 11, 1, 6, 14 is a bad wish. My whole was a tale in 
the Bors OF EXGLAND. 

R. HAVILAXD. 


1, 
T consist of 14 letters. 
My 1,9, 8, 4 is an insect ; my 11, 2, 18, 8 is & mineral; 
my 7, 12, 10 ie to bend the “ody; my 4, 5,6, 7 ia a plant; 
my 14, 12 ts to see. My whole is a character in“ Returned 


to the World.” 
R. HAVILAND, 


mr. 

The roll of cannon and of guns, 

‘Tho blast of bugles loud and clear, 
The clash of arms, the beat of drams, 

Will tell you when my first is near. 
And now if you a candie take, 

You certainly will have my second; 
My whole, if put together, make 

‘A county town if rightly reckoned. 

GaMUEL TaYLon. 


body of his |, 








| 


™ 
‘With herse and hound. away we bound, 
And merrily with bugies suund, 
O’er hill and dale my first goes en; 
My second is a gentleman ; 
My whole, if rightly joined, will name 
A county not unknown to fame. 

SamexL Tiron 





vI. 
I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 9, 7, 11,6, 4, 8 is a relation; my 1, 7, 6,1, 4. 
article used by violinists; my 6, 11, 16, 14 iste > oxs. 
dent; my 10,4, 3, 3,2,5 is an article worn by laie., 21 
12, 13, 11, 10 fe not sweet ; my 12, 13, & is a relewe: By 
10, 7, 3, 4,5 is a bird; my 1,7, 6, 14 $e = Gower; awn 
whole is a name that will be found in the Buri 


ENGLAND. 
‘THOS, Rerxous 





vi. 
T consist of 13 letters, 2 words. 

My 6,12, 11 is an animal; my 7, 13, 1, 3 fs atinees 
inaect ; my 2, 5,4, 3 is a woman's Christian rame; w: *. 
1, 6, 10 is a production of the pig; my 4, & 3 te te 
site of celd ; my whole is @ character in the tsle«i us 
“ Prea-Gang"’ in the YOUNG MEN OF GAuaT bata, 

W. F. TRISDER ABD E. H. Scusen 


vit 
T consist of 13 lecsers, 2 words, 
9, 18, 5, 7, 9 is @ country in North Ameria: ey 





Ky 3, 9, 18, 
|11, 2,8. 6, is a town in Peru; my 1, 5.6, 9,4iestn a 
| Palestine ; my 3, 4,9, 6, 7is a town in Somerswar 7 
22, 13, 7, 2, 5 is @ country in 5, 10, 2, . 
| oharacter in the tale of “ Harricame Tower sin the \t:3+ 
MBN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

W. F. TRINDER ayp EB. E. Sas 





Ix. 
T consist of 25 letters, 

My 4, 2,1 is what we sometimes do when weery; Er !\, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 is what the crew of » ebipencie! 
veasel eagerly looks for; my 10, 11,12, 18 is what ve 2 
‘when we come from aboard @ ship; my VW, lew 
measure; my 3, 7, 4 is the opposite to Bi 
‘25 a the opposite to lost; and my whole is whas vc ai 
should wish success to. 











Bonset Maar. 
x 
T consist of 26 letters. 
My 14, 15, 16, 17 is what 1y eught to be abie b 


do; my £8, 11, 93,25, 26 isa girl's name; my 32, 3,2 
S spirit; my 1,2, 3, 4 18 what we all have been; By i.* 
10, 11, 12, 18 is a country in Kurope; my 6, 5, 71 isascx: 
name for mist; and my whole is whet every bey ac) 


hay 
- ‘ROBERT Max. 








xL 
My first is in Latin, but not in Greek: 
My second is in eatin, but not in leek ; 
My third is in Grst, but not in last; 
My fourth ts in cursed, but not in fast; 
‘My Mth is in book, bat mot tn les! ; 
My sixth is in cook, but mod in tied ; 
My seventh is in cable, but not in rope; 
My eighth is in table, but not in ecap; 
And my senile 6 veeent bic: Reece ou is ear 
And saves ives ‘watery greves. 
oe D, sour. 


xiL. 
My flest is inmarygold, bat mot fa ese ; 
My ecooad Is in finger, bat mot in tow: 
My third is in blossom, bat not in bad ; 
My fourth isin dish, not in sod ; 
My fifth is in in Jets; 
in Tom; 


dolefnl, net im gay; 
And ay wns youu admit, a tale it is true, a 
In the Boys oF ENGLAND, liked by me aad. ty 
W. F. Taine 


xm. 


On a battle-fiald in Holanda great soldier lag dying 4 
as he was raising # small bottle of wine to bis perched rs. 
he saw @ common soldier beside him on the putat of du: 
He instantly handed him the wine, observing—~ Poo ®- 
low, your necessity is greater than mine.”* and expired. 
Required, the pames of the general, the parte i= 
be fought, and the reigning sovereign, 

ms CaaRLas P. Devcomrss 


xq. 

A bird; the body of a cxmet; a coanty in Sxt- 
land ; Toatpend? self-evident proposialon, The wa! 
read dqwnwords will name « Britiah pomemsion; te f~ 
‘upwards a river in England. RJ Hox 





xv. 
A consonant ; an Insect; old; Jerr; the bere 
of a statesman of the present day; at once; a tape, 
number ; a vowel. um 
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The Boys of England Letter CAriter. 


ge 
No. 9.—From John Andrews to William Sanger. 


Gibraltar, 1868. 


. e e * ° 


And now, my dear brother Billy, I'm going to 
say something on paper to you that was at my 
tongue roots some half-dezen times to speak 
in the happy fortnight that preceded our depar- 
ture when we were all re-united at home, possibly 
never again, especially as regards the old folks, 
to be re-united. 

It was very much on this account that I did 
not say to you what I thought of saying. but 
which I am determined, even if you feel angry 
with me, not to close this letter without doing so. 

You know how I like you. We were brothers : 
in heart when you were three years old and when : 
Iwas six. And as we have never had a quar- 
rel until now, when you are nineteen and I 
twenty-two, it is not very likely that I would 
my anything wantonly to cause you annoyance, 
especially now that we are brothers in reality. ! 

In one word, Bill, I think that you have been 
lately acquiring a habit of being sarcastic—of 
raising the laugh against other penple who are | 
not sharp and cutting as yourself. I need not 
remind you, for example, how unmercifully you 
quizzed poor Charley Fowler, who is a thorough 
good fellow, very slow, and very sensitire. You 
must have seen—you're too sharp not to have 
scen—bow the warm blood of annoyance and 
vexation rose again and again to his face. 

Now I think this is really, though not in- | 
tentionally, cruel. But the absence of cvil ; 
intention is not a sufficient excuse. It cannot j 
in the end give a really good-hearted fellow like 
you, if you only think of it, pleasure to cause 
pain to another. 

Of course, I am not very old, but I sm old ; 
enough to have observed that sarcastic people | 
generally make enemies. The very people who 
laugh with you at the expense of others do not , 
like you a bit better for having tickled them for | 
a passing moment ; eo that even on the lowest 
ground, that of self-interest, it is unadvisable to . 
cultivate the sarcastic vein. : 

Without giving you the slightest clue to 
names, I can assure you that more than ome of 
the various circles in which we so recently 
tingled made some remarks of you, bokind yeur 
back, by no means friendly; and if I had not 
been present, I daresay they would have spoken | 
out with still more freedom and less restraint. 

However, enough of preaching. I shall write | 
either to you or some other of the home folks 
for Suez. Now for the Mediterranean. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
Mr, W. Sanger. JOHN, 


mr. 


NEVER throw a stone until yon have looked tosee 
whether there is a window behind, or you may have 
to pay rather dearly for your revenge, Never leave 

our hat in the passage, unless it is a bad one. 
Never fix your own price, but leave it “entirely to 
the liberality ” of the gentleman, as the chances 
are that you will get a great deal more by it. Never 
be executor to a will, as it is all liability, great 
trouble, and no profit, Never quarrel with your 
wife, or your sweetheart a8 you will have to pay 
for making it up in the shape of a season ticket at 
the opera, a trip to the seaside, a silk dress, or a 
cashmere shawl, Never mention you have received 
a legacy, or some impertinent fellow will be asking 
You to stand dinner, Never pay to see a balloon go 
Up, as you can see it better by remaining outside, 
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Now Ready, price One Penny, 
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" wishes of his numerous readers, Mk. EDWIN J. BRETT has 


Jong known the want of a truly’ popular and interesting 


HISTORY OF THE NAVAL GLORIES 
OF ENGLAND; 
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MISTRESS OF THE SEA, 
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published, 

To meet these ol }. and place in the hands of his 
patrons, and the public generally, a work of authentic 
truth, MR. EDWIN J. BRETT has, at great expense, resolved 
to publish such a histery of 


THE MARITIME RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


shall form net only a worthy, but a reliable, addition 
the Hbrary, both of the youth and the man. 
Still further to make the work entertaining, MR. BRETT 
has made arrangements to present to his readers every 
week GRATIS SUPPLEMENTS, containing terios of 


NAUTICAL TALES, 
OR, TRUE SEA YARNS, 


TMustrating the most ‘important episodes of Naval 
ry. 

From the great expenses which has been incurred in the 
production of a werk of this research and magnitude, 
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signed as much for the rising generation as for the adult 
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port in what he purposes making-s truly National Work. 
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With Ne. 1 was Presented, GRATIS, a Beautiful 
Picture, printed in Eight’ Colours, which has been 
several months in preparation, and represents 

The Boats of the English Man-of-War “ Robust” out- 

ting out the French Ship ‘ La Chevrette.” 


With No. 2 is Given Away 
THE SECOND SUPPLEMENT, CONTAINING THE 
CONCLUSION OF 


“THE HOLY BRACELETS; a Tale of the 
Time of King Alfred.” 
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6. GDIDE-BOOK FOR CRICKET. 

6. GDIDE-BOGK FOR ANGLING. 


Hvery Young Man and Boy who is anxious for good 
health should purchase these Manuals, the best and sim- 
plest ever issued. 





MONTHLY PARTS .OF MR. BRETT'S 
WORKS FOR OCTOBER, NOW 
READY. 


-YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, Part 
XXXIL., Sixpence ; Post free, Sevenpence, 

BOYS OF ENGLAND, Part XLVI, Sixpence; 
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[BOYS OF THE WORLD, Part XIIL, Sixpence ; 
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Now Ready, Part II. of 


THE WAR JOURNAL, 
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NAVAL BATTLE BETWEEN KING ALFRED AND THE DANES IN THE YEAR 895. 
EXTRACT. 


“Alfred, however, had not been idle during these| ‘‘ With a fleet of such vessels, Alfred, to the in- 
preparations; and having heard of Sigefert’s inten- | tense astonishment of Sigefert, fell suddenly on his 
tions, built ships still higher out of the water, | revolted Danes, while engaged in their interesting 
longer in the keel, sharper in the bows, and still | occupation of murder and robbery. The action was 
swifter than those of the Northumbrians. short, severe, but undecisive.” ; 
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“THE PISTOL WAS DRAWN HASTILY, AND FIRED.” 


AT SCHOOL: “T will have revenge,” spluttered the drunken 
usher, shaking his fist at Frank, as the waiters 
OR, OUR ENGLISH BOYS IN FRANCE. | helped him out. 


Hf By the Author of “ MisER’s Son,” “RIVAL CRUSOES,” &c. a arene ship, bea Relea i: ee struck up 








i RI : Kindness, good food, friendly companionship, 
CHAPTER XXX.—(continued.) had much improved the unfortunate son of the 
“Let him down,” cried Frank, sternly. murdered man. 
As, however, the noise was too great below His intellects were not bright, but when he 
for him to be heard, he himself went down. had anyone to lean on, he felt confidence, both 
4 Seeing he looked grave and stern, Polk and | in himself and others. , 
Octopen,, 24, 1870. Sam ran away, leaving Frank to lower the| Sam, whose eye was keen and bright, h git 

basket himself, noticed that at no great distance were some OBMRTe soio2 
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chards, and with that mischievous propensity 
common to most school boys, had resolved to 
commit a raid upon the apples. 

Polk little knew to what Sam was leading him, 
but not being of an inquiring mind, allowed 
himself to be deluded onwards, until they were 
in a large prairie, over whose broad bogom was 
distributed apple and cherry trees in abund- 
ance. 

Sam, without more ado, knocked down some 
of the most mellow and ripe-looking of the lot, 
and, dividing them between himsclf and Polk, 
deliberately began to devour them. 

This process did not take very long. and he 
‘was just about to commence an onslaught on the 
apples when a shrill voice was heard, and an 
old woman and four boys appeared upon the 
scene, 

The elderly party being armed with a flail 
and the others with pitchforks and such-like 
agricultural instruments, the two boys at once 
took to their heels, bursting, however, with 
laughter at the sudden charge behind. 

Unfortunately the enemy were between them 
and the road, so that unless they proceeded with 
very great rapidity, they must be certainly in- 
tercepted. 

Before them on a mound was a windmill, 
which appeared deserted. 

Its arms were guiltless of sails, or they were 
so securely furled as to be invisible. 

“ Follow me,” cried Sam. 

And, taking to his heels, the chubby little 
fellow was flying off before the wind in great 
style, Polk easily keeping up the rear. 

But the pursuers were fleet and determined ; 
the old woman in particular being vehement and 
energetic. 

The English language is not fertile and idio- 
matic cnough to enable us to translate her 
ejaculations, which were of an order far from 
feminine. 

And all the while her speed did not in the 
least relax, 

Few have any idea of the strength of a tall, 
raw-boned Frenchwoman; and had she not 
been clogged in her running by wooden shoes, 
she must soon have overtaken them. 

Moanghile; two of the boys were gaining 

und. 

But the windmill was at hand—the windmill 
was reached, and the steps which led to the. 
summit served for a welcome shclter, | 

Both ran up, nor stopped until thay were half- : 
way up to the summit and at the top of the! 
steps. 

Here they halted and looked down. 

The woman and the boys were at the foot of ; 
the mill steps. 

Sam looked about and saw several long sticks 
inside, with which he armed himself and Polk 
as with lances, and awaited the attack. 

Now these French boys were no fools, 

To ascend a frail flight of steps, as stecp as a 
ladder, in the face of a foc armed with poles, 
was, to say the least, unwise, 

They resorted, however, to a blockade. 

The old woman, and the odd-looking youths 
in blouses and caps, stood around in council. 

The woman still gesticulated, pointed upwards 
with ber finger, and threatened vehemently, 
but made no practical hostile demonstration. 

Suddenly, however, one of the boys gave a 
broad grin, accompanied by a pied de nez, or 
what the middies call the freemasons’ sign, for 
which a conjunction of the thumb and nose is 
necessary, and ran off, probably for reinforce- 
ments, 

Sam, meanwhile, sat unconcernedly on the 
topmost step, armed like Don Quixote with his 
ance. 

Polk Milford was cxamining the intcrior, 
poking about with intense curiosity, and clam- 
Lcring up amid rafters and beams. 

Suddenly his foot slipped, and he had only 
time to catch at a rope to save himself. 

He alighted, it is true, on the flooring unhurt, 





but the consequences were to him quite appal- 
ing. 

He had loosened the sails, which, catching the 
wind, sent the four arms whirling abont at a 
great rate ! 

Then the mill iteelf above them shifted its 





position, turning round on a pivot, which com- 
pleted the terror of Polk, who withdrew into a 
corner and began to weep. 

Sam was alarmed at first, then choked with 
laughter, and now was sorrowful, 

‘e strove to console Polk, and then to fasten the 
sails ; but to do this the arms must be checked 
by being turned from the wind, and to this he 
was unequal. 

Meanwhile, the hubbub below was infernal. 

The woman screamed, the boys roared with 
laughter, while over the field came the miller 
and his men. 

All was over. 

They must surrender ignominously and at dis- 
cretion. 

The miller was armed with a stout swish, 
which Sam already felt upon his shoulders, 

With many a deep-mauthed oath, redolent 
above all of r-r-r-r’s, rattled out in a way impos- 
sible to an English throat, the man of flour ap- 
proached. 

He was at the foot ofthe ladder. 

Polk looked out for a way of escape, and 
peered downwards. 

Sam frowned and clutched his pole. 

A fight was better than a thrashing. 

He grasped the pole and prepared for desperate 
action. 

At this moment two new actors appeared on 
the scene of action. 

These were Frank and Sol, who, endeavour- 
ing to keep their gravity, politely touched their 
hats, and asked what was the matter. 

“Two young gamins, whom I am going to 
trounce for stealing my apples, and setting my 
mill going,” replied the miller, brutally. 

“What's to pay ?” said Sol, coolly pulling out 
his purse, and chinking the gold. 

There was magic in the sound ! 

“ Allow me to stop the mill, sir,” replied the 
man, with a oroad grin, “and then we can settle 
the matter.” 

The miller then caught hold of the steps, 
turned the portion of the mill with which the 
wings were connected round until the sails 


, flattened, and then declared a truce. 


Sam came down at once, and Polk Milford, 
with some reluctance, followed when summoned 
by Frank. 

A settlement was soon effected. 

The apples were paid for at about six times 
their valuc, the old woman and the boys received 
a fee, and the miller something for the trouble 
he had been given, after which Frank and Sol 
marched the prisoners off in triumph. 

They were rather chopfallen, 
covered themselves, and joined fully in the 
sports of that memorable day, which wound up 
with fruit at discretion, in place of the tea 
which would have succeeded an English dinner. 

At nine o'clock, or a little later, all bad 
retired to their home, having spent a very plea- 
sant and agreeable day. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A WORF AND A LAMB. 
WHEN the English boys retired to rest they 
were naturally very tired, and, instead of talk- 
ing over their day’s adventures as usual, they 
tumbled asleep as hurriedly as possible. 

All slept sound. 

Frank, however, rose first, and, having dressed, 
went down for one of his usual strolls in the 
garden, 

As he passed out a letter was:thrust into his 
hand by one of the maids, who, however, dis- 
appeared before he could identify her. 

He did not read it until he reached a bench 
in the garden under a tree. 

He then opened it and found it was from the 
Belle Anglaise. 

He read it eagerly :— 


“ DEAB FRANK,—I must see you. Get leave on 
Saturday to go to the theatre with one or more 
of your friends. I enclose you orders far a pri- 
vate box. 

“ After supper come and see me alone, 
close to the theatre. 

“T have much to say to you, and wish to prove 
Iam not your enemy. 


I live 


at soon Te- {| 





“Not a word to any living soul. 


“My address is —— 
“ Yours, 
“ AGNES.” 
Frank read .it over twice. It’s tone was sin- 
gularly odd. 


He determined to scan it over again before he 
sent an answer. 

As he placed the letter in his pocket he saw 
on the ground a small scrap of paper which had 
fallen from inside the letter. 

He eagerly picked it up. 

It was written on hastily and roughly in 
something of the same handwriting. 


“Come armed. Let friends be near. ‘i 

aan 

He was now at once aware that ao fresh 
attempt was to be made to trap him, and, 
seeing Sol coming down the garden, he con- 
sulted with him, 

He approved of the theatre, but not of the 
visit to the actress. 

But Frank was determined to go through 
with the matter. 

In the course of the day the detective, as 
usual, called, and was conferred with. 

He read the letters carefully. 

“ First written under compulsion, second 
genuine,” said Fleury. 

“T thought so.” 

“You intend—” 

“To go.” 

“Well, as I believe we shall find the Bat and 
the Owl, I approve the idea,” said the de 
tective, 

And a long conference was held, after which, 
without any explanation, Frank and Sol ob- 
tained permission to go to the theatre. 

A carriage was to be used both for taking and 
fetching them back. 

The driver was an old policeman, thoroughly 
in the confidence of the detective. 

They reached the theatre, as usual with boys, 
in good time, r 

Nothing had yet oocurred to make it indiffer- 
ent to them when they visited a theatre whether 
it was half over or not. 

in ae grand spectacular egal gai 

e Anglaise, or Agnes, @ leading 
part, and looked so charming and handsome 
that Sol was quite astonished. ‘ 

But for his knowledge of what was going on, 
he would have been jealous, 4 

At the end of the piece, during which they 
never left the box, they sauntered into the saloon 
to take refreshments, 

A girl with a veil over her head paseed. 

“ Now, friends, follow me; word—n0." 

And she vanished. 7 

Frank shook hands with-Sol, wished him good 
evening in a loud tone,end went his way, the 
American returning to his'box. 2 

Frank took his great co@t, avoided the earriage 
that was waiting for him, and slipped out. 

His destination was one of the 
which then surrounded the Porte St..dertin. 

Vile outeide—good.enough within. 

He found the door still open, and saw that 
two persons glared at him from the lodge. 

“ Mademoiselle Agnes.” 

“ Aw second.” 

Frank went up to the second floor, and ws 

admiseail: 


immediately. ie bonne who wall 
upon Agnes, the Balls aise. 

Not a want-was spoken. 

-He was cted. 


expe: i 
‘as he entored an elegantly furnished room 
Agnes rose to meet him. 
She was very pale, with a alight flash on the 
centre of the cheek, 
She shook hands rather moumfully thao 


gladly. 

Then she placed him before her at a supp 
table. on aegis 
“T am very mneh obliged,” she said, “for 
visit ; it is very kind.” » peplied 
“Tshall always be glad to gee you,” TPs 
Frank. “But you indicate business." first? 

“Yes ; but cannot we have supper 
Fanchette, serve.” b 

She was so pretty, so agitated, 60 sie 
from what he expected, that he coul 
resist, 
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The supper was placed on the table—every 
delicacy of the scason, with champagne, and 
other wines. 

Agnes filled his plate. 

As she did #0 she stooped close to his ear, 

“ Armed ?” 


And the supper continued. 

Agnes, who though only one year older than 
himself, had seen the world—a very different 
world from what he was accustomed to—and 
was able to tell him many things utterly new 
of Paris life. 

She briefly alluded to his own sad experiences, 
and sad they were. 

Then she poured out two bumpers of cham- 
pagne, and the two drank off. 

As Frank set down his glass, he heard a heavy 


rae men entered ; one his uncle, the other the 
Chouette. 

“ You eee, sir,” said the latter, with a horrid 
leer and erin, “a pretty chap it is who sets up 
for your rival and the lone heir.” 

“You audacious young scamp,” began Mr, 
Meredith. 

“Sir,” said our hero, rising, and confronting 
them both, “I have yet to know by what right 
you intrude here.” 

“This is my daughter,” replied the hideous 
Chouette, pointing to Agnes, 

“Is this true?” asked Frank, sadly. 

“No; but he married my wretched and un- 
fortunate mother.” 

“Minx!” cried the Chouette; but the girl 
faced him so bravely he did not dare to strike. 

“By what right?” cried William Meredith, 
with savage scorn. “If you are what you pre- 
tend to be, my brother's son, by every right. I 
am your natural guardian.” 

“Unnatural guardian, you mean,” said Frank, 


coldly. “I have but one 1 one, Colonel 
ree Before coming to this house, I wrote to 
im.” 


“This is folly,” exclaimed his uncle, wincing 
nevertheless. ‘“ Remove the girl and call in the 
Black Doctor.” 

The Chouette advanced to clutch Agnes by 
the arm. 

“ Beware !” said Frank, standing erect amid 
them all. “Touch her at your peril.” 

“Not my own daughter?” exclaimed the 
Chouette, with a savage oath, clenching his fist, 
and raising it to strike. 

The fist never descended. 

A emall pocket pistol was drawn hastily from 
a youth’s pocket, and discharged without a 

ought, 

Next instant a terrible whistle resounded 
through the room. 

The Black Doctor and the Bat rushed in, 

Frank faced them with another weapon. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried the Owl, “the Chouette 
has received his account. Young gentleman, 
you and I will settle this matter.” 

A terrible blow from a sledge hammer against 
the door was the answer. 

“ La rouise /” roared the Owl, and, with the 
Black Doctor, took to his heels. 

Mr. Meredith stood stunned and amazed. 

Next minute M. Fleury, followed by some 
half-dozen of his myrmidons, entered. 

“ What have we here?” 

Frank, who was now seated on a couch along- 
side the half-fainting Agnes, pointed to the 
quiet body of the ruffian. 

“« Tiens, tiens,” said the police agent, “the 
Chouette, and quite dead. My friend, you have 
saved the guillotine a very irksome task. This 
gentleman ?” 

“Is my uncle, but not my guardian,” replied 
Frank Meredith, quietly. 

* You hear,” exclaimed the uncle; “he owns 
that Iam his uncle. That is enough ; follow 
me.” 

« Excuse me, sit,” said the police-agent, “ but 
no one leaves this room except as a prisoner. 
Here is a quet-d-pens (ambuscade)—a murder, 
and I know not what. Search the place.” 

“Make haste,” replied Frank; “the Black 
Doctor and the Owl were here a minute ago.” 

The police dispersed over the rooms, but it 





was too late. The arch criminals were nowhere 
to be found. 

Half-an-hour later all were at the prefecture 
of police, snd in a few minutes Mr. Meredith, 

luction of his passports, was dismissed. 
ik rejoined So] and went home. 

Agnes was sent to the prison of St. Lazare in 
order to make sure of her evidence. 

But when the inquiry did come, she and Frank 
were the only witnesses. 

Mr. Meredith, the Black Doctor, and the Owl 
were nowhere to be found. 

Justifiable homicide was the verdict, and the 
horrible criminal was buried without pity from 
anyone. 

Agnes, the Belle Anglaise, was advised to 
change her name, and travel for a twelvemonth. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
ON THE S8W188 LAKES, 
Tuts affair created a sensation in the school 
which was not forgotten for some time, the 
more that by it Mesars. Boulot, Freres, lost 
four echolars, 

Colonel Paulet, at the end of three months, 
returned to Paris from Switzerland, where he 
had taken up his address, and intimated his 
intention of removing Frank to the military 
college of Lausanne in Switzerland. 

Though they had no idea of being soldiers, 
;and their parents and guardians looked upon 
the affair as a mere finishing touch, after con- 
siderable discussion it was arranged that Sol, 
Bem, and, of course, Polk were to accompany 

im. 

Messrs. Boulot, Freres, were sorry to part with 
them, but, being amply remunerated and allowed 
to refer to them, they were content. 

And 80, one fine evening in the “ diligence,” 
occupying the whole interior—a “ diligence” has 
three inside divisions, one of six, one of four, 
one of three—the four boys started on their way 
to Lausanne, under the guardianship of the 
colonel, and his body-guard, Phelps. 

The daughter remained at Lausanne in a 
boarding-house, awaiting her father’s return. 

The journey in those days—an affair of some 
two weeks, through some of the most pistaresgie 
parts of France, crossing the wild Jura moun- 
tains, and ascending the great military road 
made by Napoleon—was something in itself to 
see and describe ; but our hero hasso many more 
school adventures to pass through, that we are 
necessarily compelled to pass over these. 

The residence which the colonel had selected 
at Lausanne was above the town, overlooking 
the magnificent Lake of Geneva, and with the 
grand snow-clad Mont Blanc in the distance. 

7 It wasa lovely spot, and was known as the 
ignal. 

The discipline of the military college was rigid 
in the extreme, but on consideration of their 
being foreigners, they were to be allowed from 
Saturday mid-day until Monday morning as a 
holiday. 

The boys were delighted at this prospect, and 
yet not not unwilling to think of the more serious 
affairs of life. 

There was a clear week to the commencement 
of the term, and this the four boys determined 
to spend in their own way. 

Rosina would have rebelled, but the colonel 
smilingly told her she was a young lady now, and 
must think of her studies and her governess. 

Rosina pouted, but, of course, yielded to 
paternal authority. 

Whatever they may be now, in our younger 
days the Swiss boys were, without exception, the 
most rude and unruly set it was our lot to 


meet. 

No English family could walk the streets un- 
molested. 

Women and children were particularly selected 
for insult. 

Our heroes had seen some evidence of this; 
but, as they were four stalwart-looking fellows, 
no serious attempt was made to molest them. 

Their first expedition was to Vevay, the fort 
of Lausanne, a pretty little village on the magni- 
ficent lake. 

Here they hired a sailing-boat of some dimen- 
sions, and taking a native boy with them went 
out to fish, 








In those days pike abounded so much in the 
lake that they could be caught in any abund- 
ance. 

A line a hundred feet long was placed on the 
top of the water supported at intervals by corks 
and bladders. 

To each of these was attached a shorter line 
with hook and bait, 

The whole, then, was cast free. 

The boat lay to, awaiting the result. 

Delay there was little, as the fish bit vora- 
ciously, and after dragging the bladders and 
corks under water, finally were easily hauled in. 

Soon wearied of such non-exciting sport as 
this, and the wind freshening sensibly, they bar- 
gained for a journey to Savoy—eight miles in a 
direct line from the coast of Switzerland. 

The boy objected, and said something about 
permit and all that kind of thing, but at the 
sight of a French Louis d'or, relented, and 
headed for the rude and mountainous country 
which skirts that side of the lake. 

In those days Savoy was an integral part of 
the kingdon of Sardinia, and passports and 
permits were really required. 

The boy purposely avoided a town ; and when 
at last they ran into a creek, three green-coated. 
coast-guards at once appeared. 

Well, they had no papers. 

They were boys out for a day’s holiday and 
wanted no such documenta. 

All they required was some bread and fruit 
and milk. 

The guardians of the coast still demurring, 
Frank gave them the choice between an instant 
departure and some coin. 

As this was all they really wanted, they took 
the money and at once departed. 

The Swiss boy now went up to a cottage, and 
soon returned with an old woman and a donkey, 
the latter laden with grapes, apples, bread and 


j milk, the whole at ‘fabulously low prices, which, 


alas! no longer exist. 
The fruit was purchased, and some put on 
board, while the rest was placed on the grass 


for the boys to eat. 
The old woman and the boy sat apart, con- 
versing. 


The donkey munched the rich grass close to 
the edge of the lake. 

As soon as the boys had consumed their meal, 
the spirit of mischief rose within them. 

The boat was large and flat bottomed. 

It touched the green sward. 

_ The old woman and the boy were not look- 
ing. 

All four rose, and by a little pushing and a 
little coaxing, got the animal on board. 

Then the boat was thrust out and the sails 
filled. 

The donkey, in alarm, began to bray, the old 
woman began to pray, and the Swiss boy to 
swear, 

“ He will knock the bottom of the boat out,” 
he roared. 

“Oh, my poor donkey !" cried the woman. 

The boys roared, 

But they soon began to be aware that the joke 
might prove serious,as the animal began to 
kick. 

They shifted the helm and ran back to the 
creek, 

“Wicked boys,” said the woman. 

“ He wanted to see Switzerland,” replied 
Sol. 

“You ill-use him,” cried Frank, gravely. 

And then all laughed; the donkey was taken 
ashore, and the happy, light-hearted boys re- 
turned towards the opposite shores of Leman 
Lake. 

Not a whit too soon. 

One of those sudden gusts which come down 
from the mountains surrounding lakes lay them 
almost on their beam, and compelled them to 
reef. 

Before Vevay was regained, to their surprise 
and astonishment they were in a gale of 
wind. 

When they landed a carriage awaited them. 

The colonel had seen them by means of a 
powerful eye-glass, and sent it down to meet 
them. 

A whole week soon passed away, boating, rid- 
ing, making excursions to the neighbourhoo’ 
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and spending pleasant evenings at their new 
homes. 

At length the holiday expired, and the four 
boys started with their new guardian to enter 
upon a new life. 

A life strange to all, and from what they 
had heard from boys, not very inviting or pro- 
mizing. 

Still they were brave boys, and were not at all 
unwilling to risk the perils of a novel existence. 

The college is a vast old convent—a monastery, 
now that Protestantism is the religion of the 
country, turned to educational uses. 

It still retains its chapel, its belfry, its refectory, 
and even its prisons. 

A sort of play-ground is surrounded by high 
walls and enclosed by ponderous gates. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
FIRST DAY AT COLLEGE. 


ALL the four boys were, in the first instance, 
introduced to the principal, a grim, elderly 
gentleman, of half-military, half-civil appearance 

He made a very unsuccesaful attempt to look 
aimable, and then turned them over to the ad- 
jutant of the school. 

This personage, distinguished chiefly by his 
grim moustache and long cane, took them down 
along ge to a large store-room, where the 
regulation costumes were provided, also muskets 
and side arms, 

Our friends made rather wry faces at the 
coarse linen, the ill-fitting tunics and trousers ; 
but, being made aware that in a military college 
they must all be dressed alike, yielded with a 
g . 

As soon as they were provided with their some- 
what Spartan provision of clothes, they were 
taken upstairs to the dormitories. 

They were in general large, low-roofed rooms, 
with a complement of from twenty to forty 
sleepers. 

The English boys, however, found that some 
of the old monkish cells were filled up as bed- 
rooms, and contrived to get one each, the 
whole: four being situated in one long, dark cor- 
ridor, 

Here they had their luggage brought. 

To their amazement and disgust they had to 
unpack in turns before the adjutant, who con- 
fiscated all their books, who sentenced their 
jewellery to be pat away, and quietly informed 
them that, unless on Sundays, every article 
connected with their civilian costume must be 
abandoned. 

A set of printed rules were pointed out, of a 
most minute and vexatious kind. 

What military colleges may be like now in 
Switzerland we know not. 

We speak of them as we found them in our 
young days, 

As soon as the rules had been read, and the 
contents of all the boxes passed in review, the 
adjutant retired, leaving the boys to dress. 

Now, a sudden change from easy, well-fitting 
garments to stiff tunics, trousers lined with 
canvas, and stocks as upright as any British 
martinct could desire, was by no means 
pleasant. 

Still all felt a sort of odd sensation of pride in 
putting on a uniform of any kind. 

At the expiration of a quarter of an hour, the 
whole four gallied out, Frank looking bashful, 
Sol stiff and erect as a drill-sergeant, Sam un- 
comfortable, and Polk singularly awkward. 

For an instant they gazed at one another in 
silent admiration and wonder, and then the 


whole four burst into a ringing shout of; 


langhtes, bare continued nntil a domestic in a 
ron-grey livery appeared, and significantly 
hinted that such turbulence was more suited 


to the play-ground than the interior of the B 


college. 

The boys stared, made no reply, and began de- 
scending the stairs to the large open space which 
stood in front of the ancient building. 

It was quite deserted. 

All the classes were in school. 

They not having been appointed, as yet, to 
any particular division, were allowed, until after 
te mid-day meal, to rub off the novelty of the 


~ Wall,” suddenly observed Sol, his hands 





thrust into his capacious pockets, “wall, how 
a'ye like it 2” , 

“Not much,” said Frank, while Sam and Polk 
simply shrugged their shoulders. 

“My dander riz with that one-eyed gunner of 
& ramrod-souled adjutant,” replied Sol ; “he aint 
much account. He'd better not rile this child, 
or there’ll be Bunker's-hill to pay.” 

“My dear friend,” said Frank, gently, “as 


long as we are only asked to obey the rules |< 


and regulations, we cannot find fault. But sub- 
mit to tyranny I will not. Not so free as our 
French school—eh ?” 

“Calculate not," responded Sol. “ Wall, who 
lives longest ’ull see most. Let’s slouch.” 

And he made for the open gate of the great 
yard which served as play-ground, parade, and 

As he reached the gate a sentry stepped for- 
ward and placed his bayonet at their breast. 

“ Au large!” heshouted.* i 

“ What's that, stranger?” cried Sol, flercely. 
“No poking fun at me.” 

“ On ne passe pas!"t 

“ Why not?” asked Frank, in French. 

“ Against the rulea, You must have written 
permission,” said the grumpy sentry, and, turning 
his back, ended the discussion. 

“T reckon, brother chip,” observed Sol, drily, 
“this here state of things won't last. This pipe- 
clay image may be citizen of a re-public, but this 
youth is a citizen of another re-public a bit 
bigger. No, no, it won't wash.” 


And Sol retired under a tree to digest the: 


insult he had received from the boer in uniform, 


who was charged with the duty of Cerberus to ; 


the college. 

A long discussion ultimately ensued, the con- 
sequences of which will be noticed as we proceed. 

The debate was necessarily adjourned by the 
influx of the whole school into the yard, 

There were seven hundred boys, of whom three 
hundred were internes, and four hundred ez- 
ternes, or day scholars. 

The uniforms were alike, except that some had 
stripes and epaulettes. 

There were sergeants, corporals, and sub-lieu- 
tenants, to whom they found they must pay the 
same respect as if they had beep members of the 
regular army. 

It was soon apparent, however, that despite 


their uniforms, they were mere boys, and as soon : 


as the day écholars had retired to their mid-day 
meal, the usual games began. 

The Swiss boys were rough, very plain-spoken, 
and even coarse in language, but not ill-natured, 
so that in a very brief space of time the English 
and they were tolerably good friends, 

Still, there was an under-current of dislike for 
the English, which was evident in those days 
wherever the French language was spoken. 

On’ this occasion, however, whether with 


| ulterior views, it is not easy to say, this ani- 


mosity was allowed to slumber, and they went 
into lunch in good humour one with another. 

After lunch—it turned out, for some reason or 
other, it was a half-holiday—the whole school 
was allowed out on parole until six. 

Frank and his party were delighted to have a 
little further respite before they went into train- 
ing, and determined to spend their afternoon ia 
making further acquaintance with the town, 

They were very much mistaken. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 198.) 





A Great THINKER.—A s0n of the Emerald Isle 
wished to present a parrot to an intimate friend. 
He accordingly called on a dealer, who, having just 
sold his last parrot, juaded Mike to buy an owl, 
which he claimed as belonging to a rare and valuable 
species of parrots. Mike paid three dollars for the 
ird, and immediately marched off with it to the 
house of his friend, who was highly pleased with it. 
About four weeks after, Mike agai 
what progress the Polly made. “And how does 
she spaik ?” asked Mike, “She don’t speak at all— 
niver a word since the day you bronght it!” Mike 
was off in a jiffy to ask the dealer why the bird didn’t 
speak, ‘She hasn’t spoken one word as yet !” said 
Mike, as soon as he could guin breath, “Oh,” re- 

ea the man of betray with cool dnaitorenees 
“he’s not a great 8] er but a ver; t thinker.” 
Mike left nonpluseed. aos 


‘= Keep back. = t You caniot pasa, 


in called to see | P. 


SCENES 
SOOTTISH HISTOSBY, 


By the Author of “ Proongss or rux Barri Bor,” &. 
peg See 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


T the head of about five hun- 
BS dred of his followers, Brace 






at length succeeded in mak- 
ing good his retreat into the 
fastnesses of Athol, but 
some of the bravest and best 
of his followers fell into the 
hands of the English, and 

. at the orders of Edwanl 
suffered the death of traitors. 

They were Langed, drawn, and quartered, and 
their mutilated remains were exposed as public 
spectacles in different parts of the kingdom. 

This terrible reverac drove the king to the 
greatest extremity. 

Accompanied by his wife, and surrounded by 
‘the remnant of his faithful followers, he was 
driven to the necessity of supporting himself by 
his skill as a hunter. 

He wandered in the woods and wilds with 
price set upon his head; and he, with all those 
abcut him, were often deprived of the common 
necessaries of life, and the poignancy of his own 
sufferings was rendered still more keen by the 
consciousness of those endured by the queen 
‘and the ladies who attended her in her misfor- 
tunes, 

Their shoes were soon worn off their feet, and 
by constant toil in a mountainous and rugged 
country their clothes were rent and almcst torn 
from their backs. 

According to an ancient author, the roots and 
berrics of the woods, the venison caught in the 
chase, the fish that abounded in the mountains, 
rivers and streams, supplied them with food ; 
the warm skins of the deer and roe with bed- 
' ding. 

All laboured to promote their mutual comfort. 
but none with such success as the brave and 
gallant Sir James Douglas. 

This accomplished young soldier, after the im- 
prisonment and death of his father, had been 
educated at the polished Court of France ; and 
whilst his indefatigable perseverance in the 
chase afforded the fugitive party innumerable 
comforts, his sprightly temper and constant 
gaicty comforted the king and amused his for- 
lorn companions. 

Thus, they wandered from place to place, and 
‘at length arrived at the head of the Tay. 

Under the guidance of Sir Neil Campbell, of 
| Lochawe (ancestor of the great house of Argyle), 
, Bruce was endeavouring to reach the islands on 
ithe adjacent mainland of Cantyre, where he 
hoped to find safe shelter during the approach- 
ing winter. 

He was well aware, however, that he would 
have to fight his way through a country that 
would certainly be hostile to him. 

The greater part of Argyle, which he now ap- 
proached, was under the lordship of a powerfnl 
chief named Macdougal, commonly called Joba 
of Lorn. 

This chief had married the aunt of the mur- 
dered Comyn, whose cause he had been warmly 
attached to, and since his tragic end, there was 
nothing he desired more heartily than an oppor- 
tunity to revenge his murder. 

As soon, therefore, as he learnt of the approach 
of Bruce, he made every preparation to arrest his 
progress, or to give him a bloody reception, 

Coming up with him and his wretched en- 
campment at a place called Dalry, near the head 
of Strathfillan, a desperate encounter took 
lace. 

Armed with the Sterzible lend =e) a wort 
of lon; le-axe, the savage Highlanders, under 
John ot Lorn, attacked the little band of Bruce 
in a narrow pass, where the knights were unable 
to manage their horses, and did terrible execu- 
tion. 

Bruce became alarmed at the imminent pros- 
pect of the entire extermination of his followers, 
and, being compelled to beat a retreat, he placed 
| himeelf in the rear of his devoted band, to pro- 
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tect them from the savage onslaughts of the| Earl of Lennox, who, since the unfortunate de-| The fugitive King of Scotland was accord- 
enemy as they fell back. feat at Methven, had been separated from his| ingly received with hospitality by this island 
This he accomplished with distinguished gal- | sovereign, and had heard nothing of his fate. prince. 
lantry, and many a foeman fell beneath his| Lennox, overwhelmed with joy at this un- But deeming himself still insecure, he quitted 
powerful arm. But one desperate encounter.| looked-for meeting, fell upon the neck of Bruce, |Cantyre, and passed over the little island of 
stood out boldly from the rest. and wept while embracing him. Rachrin, situate on the northern coast of Ire- 
Three brawny High- land, where, during the 
landers, a father and two a r = 3 : winter of 1306, he dwelt 
sons, assaulted him at in security, completely 
once; but Bruce, who cut off from the pursuit 
was completely armed, of his enemies. 
wielded his sword with But while such was his 
such wonderful skill and position, his friends and 
dexterity, that for along adherents, as well as many 
time he kept them at bay, of those who were nearest 
and, at length, despatched and dearest to him, were 
them one after another. exposed to the bitter ani- 
To this gallant act his mosity of the English 
inveterate enemy was eye- monarch. 
witness, and was unable At the time the news 
to withhold his admira- of the escape of Bruce 
tion. reached the ears of Ed- 
“Look at him!” ex- ward, he was lying at 
claimed John of Lorn; Lanercost, in the last stage 
“he guards his men from of illness, and he vented 
us as Saul, the son of his spleen by issuing a 
Morne, protected his host proclamation that all those 
from the fury of Fingal,” who had been concerned 
in allusion to a passage in in any way in the murder 
the ancient Gaelic poems, of Comyn, or who, after 
ascribed to Ossian. its commission, had re- 
Thus escaping, a council ceived, or in any way 
was held, and it was de- sheltered the perpetrators 
termined to despatch the or abettors of the deed, 
queen and her attendants were guilty of high trea- 
back to Aberdeenshire, son, and subject to the 
where Nigel Brace, bro- extreme penalty of the 
ther of Robert, the king, = law. 
held the strong castle of EMBARKATION OF BRUCE AND DOUGLAS, This was no less than 
Kildrammond, which, it ¥ a general decree to hang, 
was hoped, for some time, at least, might serve But the enemy was pressing upon his track, | draw, and quarter any of the partisans of Bruce 
her as a place of safety. | and every effort was made to reach the coast, on | who might fall into the hands of the English 
All the horses were given up for the purpose | which Lennox rendered signal assistance. officers, and this decree was rigorously carried 
of conducting her thither. We cannot spare space to enumerate all the | into execution ; and such was the terror excited 
The king took a melancholy farewell of his | adventures and hair-breadth escapes that over-| by the vengeance of Edward that some of the 
| 














queen, and placing her under the charge of his | took him at this period of his romantic history ; | Scottish nobles cowered before it, and descended 
brother Nigel, who undertook the dangerous! suffice it to say, that after many perils and ' to acts of meanness to ward it off from their own 
charge of conducting her < heads, which were more 
to this stronghold, she calculated to excite the 
proceeded with a heavy contempt than the good- 
heart and many gloomy will of Edward. 


forebodings on her way. The Castle of Kildrum- 

Brace himself pushed mie was laid siege to by 
on through Perthshire to the English, and Bruce’s 
Loch Lomond. queen, who, with her 

Reaching the borders of daughter Margery, had 
this lake he took posses- there taken shelter, be- 
sion of a crazy little boat, came alarmed for her 


the only means of transit safety, and fled to the 
that was at hand, which sanctuary of St. Duthac,. 
was only capable of hold- at Tain, in Ross-shire, for 
ing four persons, and was refuge; but the Earl of 
in so leaky a condition Ross, in order to propitiate 
that it was almost unfit Edward, basely gave her 
for service. ; up to the English, who 
_ In this the king and Sir violated the sanctuary, 
James Douglas, conducted and forcibly dragged the 
by two rowers, first passed queen and her daughter 
over; the boat was then from the altar, and carricé 
sent back to convey two them into captivity in 
more of the fugitives, and England, where, in sepa- 
thus the whole of the rate prisons, they were 
party, which was now re- made to suffer every kind 
duced to the number of of severity, during eight 
two hundred, was con- years of incarceration. 


ba = ae ae ong All the brave knights 
ore to the other of the who had escorted her 
lake, thither, and who attempt- 


Amid all these distresses ed to defend her, were, 
and the natural auxieties without distinction, im- 
that accompanied them, mediately put to death. 
the spirit of Bruce sup- 

Ported those of his fol- (Tobe continued, Commenced 
lowers, 


in No. 184.) 

Well versed in old BRUCE DEFENDING HIS FOLLOWERS. —+— 
Tomances and tales of ried P 
chivalry, he diverted their minds with the narra- terrible privations, they at length arrived and; Tx Greatest Subject in her Majesty's Dominions. 
tives of the sufferings of heroes, and thereby | passed over to the shores of Cantyre. —War. 

Prevented them from brooding too exclusively| Sir Neil Campbell had been dispatched in| Eprrrapx for Gun Manufacturere—Blessed are the 
SRR own, oe er advance otthe sllasizione® fagitive an one £8. piece-makers. aii 

But the pangs of hunger, now began to] propitiate Angus, the of the Isles, wl Some lovers’ quarrels begin, and some end, witha 
their many other sufferings, proved to be no difficult task, as Angus was at | smack, y 

They traversed the woods in search of food ; | enmity with John of Lorn, the implacable foe of| WuicH of Cooper’s novels is like a lady-killer? 
and while thus engaged they fell in with the | Brace, Answer.—The Deer (dear) slayer. 


,Goo: 
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£10,000 REWARD! 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 


—— 


CHAPTER XVI.—(contmued.) 

AVID Sanders was much surprised, a 
few minutes after, on seeing the baro- 
net flash by at a headlong, steeple- 
chase pace, on his return to Little 





Ullsburg. 

But it is time for us to sec how it fares Cap- 
tain Storme. 

The dawn of the day, after his interview with 
Sir Jules, saw him leave the highway and strike 
‘into less frequented roads, 


Atany otber time his natural boldness would 
have led him to follow the highway, braving 
recognition and daring suspicion, for he de- 
lighted in peril and drew pleasure from the fever- 
ish excitement of danger. 

He wag a daring, powerful, formidable man, 
with an eye of fire and a hand of iron, with 
defiant of law, in hia belief that he did no man 
wrong in evading the aims of the revenue 
service. 

But as we now present him on the road to 
Scotland ho had no heart to court danger. 

He had heard that bis beloved wife, myste- 
riously lost to him years before, still lived, or was 
living only a year ago. 

He reasoned, that doubtless she had wandered 
over the world seeking for him, as he haa of late 
becn secking tidings of her fate. 

He had never doubted her fidclity. 

He had believed she was dead. 

He would hasten to Havana, and were he to 
win a clue, no greater than the film of:a spider's, 
his strong love should make a cable of it, and 
moor his heart at last side by side with Orania’s, 
dead or alive. 

Romancers seem to ignore the fact that true 
love continues after marriage, and in general 
make their heroes mcre striplings, and their hero- 
ines mere girls in their teens, ending their stories’ 
with marriage—where the real, the true, the 
mighty battle of life begins. 

The love of husband and wife, made sccond 
naturo by habit, increases each day, where no 
ineurmountable obstacle to domestic harmony 
existed in the beginning. 

,_ Mere sentiment of love becomes love’s reality 
in marriage. 

Thus Childeric Storme, the man of mature age, 
in the magnificent prime of a powerful, robust, 
stately manhood, felt all the ficrce passion of a 
young lover's yearning, united with the profound, 
the fathomless affection of a devoted hushand. 

There was no stain of crime upon the soul of 
the fugitive. 

He had fallen into the life of a smuggler in 
his youth, by the far-reaching plots of his cousin, 
Hark Renfroe, and had grown into manhood with 
the smugyler's logic of right and wrong. 

He would have died a thousand deaths rather 
than perpetrate the deeds of a Sir Jules. 

Yet socicty gave Sir Jules the rank of a gen- 
tleman, and branded Childeric Storme as a 
henious offender of the law. 

He had accepted and scoffed at the stigma, 
but as he thought of the spoticss purity and 
angelic innocence of his wife, he regarded him- 
sclf as a criminal, 

Fatigued at last, he threw himself down upon 
a bed of leaves, and while trying to sleep, re- 
flected thas :— 

“T will find her if she lives; and I will tell 
her all. She will forgive me, and I will retarn 
no more to the life of a smuggler—be it right or 
wrong. In Amcrica we will begin a new life. 
I will send for the children, and she will love 
them as if they were her own. Ay, even as I 
love them ; and yet neither is my child.” 

He sank into a deep slccp, and slept for hours, 
until nearly noon, when a twig fell from the tree 
under which he lay, and striking his face awoke 
him. 

He sprang up, eager to renew his journcy, 
when a ery of distress reached his ear. 

Such a ery had ever been like the voice of 
Heaven to the generous-hearted seaman, 

He burried towards the road whence the cry 
kad come, and found a traveller lying there. 





The traveller's horse had stumbled, fallen upon 
him, and disabled him seriously for the time. 

He seemed to be a middle-aged man, a gentle- 
man in garb and attire, and was resting on one 
elbow and his hip, as the smuggler approached, 
and upon one of his ankles lay a great stone, 
which held him down. 

“Not badly hurt, sir, 1 hope ?” said Storme. 

“Tthink not; though what injury my right 
foot and ankle may have I cannot yet say. My 
unlucky horse pitched forward upon his nose 
against the steep bank here; the shock threw 
him down, and me under him. The stone was 
dislodged and rolled down upon me as you see.” 

In a moment the powerful hands of the sailor 
rolled the stone aside, and raiscd the stranger to 
his feet. 

“Ah, I can stand alone, my friend,” said the 
stranger, after an effort, “but I cannot walk 
without the aid of your stout arm. My horse 
has run off, and I must ask or purchase your aid 
until we reach Landheath, a few miles back.” 

This proposition did not please Storme, who 
was imapadlens to go northward, but he replied, 

Ly : 

“T am in haste to go the other way, sir, but it 
is not in my creed to desert a craft whose col- 
ours are at half mast, as a sailor might say. So, 
for a mile or two, I'll bear your company.” 

“You are a kind-hearted gentleman, though 
net in the garb of one,” said the stranger, with 
a very keen glance at his companiou. “If your 
business be of great importance, I beg you not 
to permit my trouble to delay you.” 

“When a man is seeking for a lost wife he 
may well be in a hurry.” 

e stranger was so startled by these words 
that he halted abruptly, and fixed his eyes 
steadily upon Storme's face. 

A very fine pair of eyes they werc—jet black 
and brilliant, bold, but arrogant; the eyes of a 
man who had seen much of the world, and raled 
over many men ; eyes of a soldier who is also a 
statesman. 

He was tall and stately, too, powerfully framed, 
touscular, though spare in flesh, not more than 
forty, if so much, with regularly and boldly cut 
features, dark, even swarthy, replete with an ex- 
pression of princely sternness, and yet benevo- 

lent, 

The expression of the mouth was hidden by a 
drooping, oriental moustache, only the curl of the 
proud, firm under lip being visible. 

“Are you secking a lost wife?” he demanded, 
after a steady stare in the face of the sailor. 

o . Ay, I am! and Heaven grant I may find 
er. 

“ You expect to find her in Scotland t” 

“No; I must cross the seas to search fora 


clue. She may be in Africa or Siberia, for all I 
know. So you see I have a long journey a- 
head.” 


“Itis very strange that we, who are now arm- 
in-arm, are upon the same business,” said the 
stranger, smiling, as they resumed their walk. 

“Ho! and are you seeking a lost wife, too?” 
exclaimed Storme, with a mellow, hearty langh. 
“You teo were heading for Scotland. Is she 
thare ?” 

“No, Igo there to findaclue. Like you, I 
have as yet only part of a clue.” 

“We are a pair of unlucky dogs, sir. Iam 
glad I have met you. My name is John Jones.” 

“Thank you, Mr. John Jones,” replied the 
stranger, smiling. “My name is John Smith. 
But jesting aside, my friend, I am seeking a lost 
wife, and rather blindly ; so whomever I may 
meet, whether his name be Dick, Tom or Harry, 
I never fail to put this question to him—‘ Have 
you ever known a man by the name of Captain 
Wolfgang Hartzcliff ?'" 

It was now Storme's necessity to start, stare, 
and halt abruptly, while his bold, blue cycs 
blazed threateningly. 

“ Do you desire to mect this Captain Wolfgang 
Hartzcliff ?" he demanded. 





“T would give half I am worth to mect him,” 
was the calm reply. 

“Have you never heard that the outlawed 
smuggler, Captain Storme, once sailed under the 
name of Wolfgang Hartzcliff?” 

“No. Imay have very recently had such a 
suspicion in my mind,” repiied the stranger. “I 





wish tg mect the man who, under the name of i 





Wolfgang Hartzcliff, commanded the bark 
“Starlight” some thirteen or fourteen years 

0.” 

4 Say as late as twelve years ago.” 

“Oh, then you have heard of him {" 

“T am he, and 1 am Captain Storme.” 

“Tam heartily glad to meet yon,” exclaimed 
the stranger, much more agitated than he desired 
to reveal, though his agitation was not from fear. 
“Twished to speak with you, not because you 
are Captain Storme, but because you have been 
Captain Wolfgang Hartscliff. Iwas on my way 
to Scotland to find you.” 

“Ha! and how knew you that Captain Storme 
could be found in Scotland?” 

“He would hurry from England as he has 
done before. He hasa friend in Glasgow named 
McTyre. You perceive that I am well informed. 
Ihave been searching for you a long time, my 
friend, and I am happy to see you.” 

“@ood! You sec me. What more? Wait— 
Ihave a proposition to make. We are liable to 
be interrupted here. Some one else seeking 
Captain Storme may come along. You limp 
badly. Let us retire from the road into the 
gtove which I see over there in the meadow, and 
eat while we converse, I have a bottle of wine, 
a pair of cold fowls, and other eatables in this 
wallet of mine, and I am hungry.” 

“Very well, and many thanks," said the 
stranger, smiling, and he and the sailor said no 
more until they were scated in a small grove of 


evergreens, 


CHAPTEB XVII. 
THE TEARS OF A STRONG MAN. 


THE outlaw spread the contents of his wallet 
upon the dried leaves, and said, in his bluf 
way: 

J Now, sir, remember that I have no time to 
waste. Tell me why you desired to meet Wolf- 
gang Hartzcliff, who, as Captain Storme, drinks 
to your success.” 

“You are a daring, kind-hearted man, my 
friend. But to my story. Many ycars ago 1 
lost my wife.” 

“A loss or again, as the case may have becn. 

“ My marriage was not a love-match, but one 
brought about by tho will of my father—and 
her fathcr—planned years before she and I ever 
saw cach other.” , 

“ A contemptible mode of splicing,” said the 
sailor. 

“We were married, and I have no doubt that 
my wife loved me.” 

“That was lucky. Then it became your busi- 
neas to love her.” 

“True; if I could, And I thought I did.” 

“Oh, and what cause have you now to imagine 
you made a mistake?” 

“ Because I knew not what to love a woman 
meant, until I marricd my second wife. I fear 
I have two wives.” 

“Bombs! And which of the two are you 
seeking ?” 

“The first.” 

“The unloved wife ?” 

“Yes; the unloved wife.” aes 

“ And where is the second, who is, I imagine, 
the loved wife ?” 

“In India.” gees 

“Then, they are far a) if one is in Indis 
and the other in Scotland,” laughed Storme. 

“But the unloved one may be in India als, 
for all 1 know. It is twelve years sinee I sa¥ 
her, or heard of her—being sure that my !0- 
formation was trustworthy.” 

“Then put yourself to no trouble about ber. 
If she cared for you she would have found you 
in twelve years.” 

“ Have you found yours?” 

“Oh, I have been living under an assured 
name. She—my lost wife—bas never heard 0! 
me under the name I now bear.” 693 

“ So it is with my wife—if she is alive. 

“Hal I said we were a pair of unlucky dogs 
We are not, for I loved and love my wife, a0 
have never had but one. When and how did you 
lose your unloved wife?” i 

bk Re sea, twelve years ago: in the ne 
ranean Sea, sailing from Genoa, in the ship 
‘ Alta-Mouta,’” 


| 


i 
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“Oh, Heaven !” exclaimed the sailor, staring 
atthe stranger. “The: Alta Mouta!'"” 

“Wait. I and my wife had been travelling 
on the continent, and I became very ill. I wished 
to return by sea to England. 8o we, my wife, and 
I, and our babe—a boy scarcely a year old—and 
two servante, embarked at Genoa on the ship 
“Alta-Mouta.’” 

As the stranger proceeded, the sailor's face 
seemed turned to stone, so steady was his stare, | co! 
oo rigid his features. 

“Soon after leaving the port of Genoa we en- 
countered a fearful storm, and, after many 
terrible hours of struggle, the captain and his 
crew took to the boats of the ship, and left us to 
our fate. 

“Our faithless servants went with them. I 
think the boats were swamped soon after, and 
that all perished. 

“I made a raft of spars, and Jashed my wife 
and child to it, for as the ship seemed sinking, 
the raft was our only hope. 

“But suddenly, a great wave broke over the 
ship, and swept the raft from my sight. 

“T have never seen my wife or child since. 

“T too was carricd mto the deep, olinging to a 


spar. 
“I clung to it for two emd was then 
picked up by a small Preceh bound for 
rest. 


“Tt was my fate to beafloat again oma spar, 
for the schooner sprung # leak in the Bay-atBie- 
cay, and sank. 

“Again, after many hours, I was rescued from 
death—this time an East Indiaman, for our 
schooner had been blown far out into the ocean 
before she foundered. 

“TI was unconscieus and naked when rescued. 
i ies in a kind. of stupor, from a wound I 

had recetved on my head, for weeks. 

“Wien we arrived at Calcatta I had not been 
able to recollect my true name. I called myself 
George Stanley. 

“TI cannot tell, I do not know, why I seized 
upon that name in my confused and stunned 
intellect. 

“Tonly know that I did so, that the English 
residents of Calcutta made up a liberal subscrip- 
‘on for the unknown, and supposed crazed man, 
who called himself e Si . 

“T had totally forgotten all my past life. The 
Palas watener acer bad paca- 
I for the time my memory of my identity. 

effect of « violent blow upon the head is 
aot uncommon in medical science. 

“Tregained my consciousness of my identity, 
the consciousness that I had been a husband and 
a father, and a member of a noble English 
family, suddenly—and after I had been in Cal- 
cutta two years. 

“ Fortunately the truth came upon me as one 
wakes from a well-remembered dream. 

“T was alone in my room, when a beam over 
my head suddenly fell, struck me on the head, 
Prostrated me, and, without seriously hurting 
me, gave back to me my memory of al that had 
passed im my life, up to the very moment when 
the floating spar struck me in the ocean. 

“My life under the name of George Stanley 
at first appeared to me like a dream. 

“As George Stanley, I discovered that I wasa 
clerk in the employ ot a wealthy English firm, 
for my skill as a financier had become remark- 
able in George Stanley. 

“I had made an intimate frien¢—a physician 
of the hospital in which I had been placed on 
ty arrival at Calcntta. 

“He entered my room while my restored 
mind groped blindly for links in the chain uf 
the truth. 

‘ “ At first he feared J had begun to grow wildly, 
absurdly mad. 

“But I gained his eonfidence, and, by his 
advice, resolved to say nothing of my restored 
Teason until inquiry could be secretly made. 

“He was a prudent and able man, and a few 
months of careful investigation vonvinced him 
that I had becn, and was, Sir Childeric de 
Cressy.” 

“You are my cousin, Childeric!” exclaimed 
the smuggler. 

*T am, Cousin Childeric,” heartily responded 
the other, as they exchanged cordial grasps. 
“Many a year has passed since you and I used 


to romp in Cressy Hall ; 
out in the road there, thanks, perhaps, to the 
description given of you to me last night by old 















but I recognised you 


David Sanders.” 
“ Aye ; I met him, or, rather, overtook him, on 


the Ullsburg road last night. Just after he had 
left ou, I suspect 


"7 

0 doubt; t but let me continue my story. 

By the time my friend the physician had become 

convinced that I was indeed Sir Ghilderic de 

Cressy, I had resolved to continue George Stanley 
for atime longer, 

“It was believed here in England that Sir 
Childeric de Creasy, with his wife and infant 
son, had perished on the ‘Alta-Mouta,’ of 
Genoa. 

“Every soul that had sailed from Genoa on 
her was believed to have perished. 

«Jules de Cressy, a distant relative, but never 
a favourite of mine, had stepped into possession 


of the De Cressy title and estates. 


“T had a keen dislike ; in fact, a hatred to the 
man, and resolved to gratify it in a way that 
should punish him severely for bis cvil life, with 
much of which I was acquainted, 

“Secretly I visited Naples, and had an inter- 
view with my kinsman, the old Barl of Barland, 
who was sojourning there for his bealth. 

“He was amazed and rejotced, for he had no 
suspicions that I was alive, We sgreed to keep 
our secret. 

“He hated bitterly this Julee-de Cressy, and 
‘wes sick at heart, because the earklom would 
fall to him by right of descent, unless you could 
be found, and you had disappeared. The old 
earl said to me— 

“* Keep the secret, my dear Childerio, until 
my death. I can live but a few years, perhaps 
only a few months longer. When I die, and 
after this reptile, Jules de Creasy, shall have 
taken his seat in the House of Lords asa peer of 
Engiand, swoop down upon him like an eagle, 
hurl him from bi his imagined greatness, make him 
account for every farthing of your estate—drive 
him out as a beggar. I shall leave papers to 
make your punishment of him an easy affair.” 

“To this I agreed, and returned to India, plain 
George Stanley again, but not expecting to be so 
more than a year, for the old ear! seemed on the 


verge of the grave. 

“ He still lives. 

“Pérbaps his 1°, in knowing I, his beloved 
kinsman, was to be his heir gave him renewed 
strength. 


“ He still lives, and three weeks ago I em- 
braced him in London still as George Stanley. 
But after my return to India I became devotedly 


attached to the daughter of a deceased English 


general, and, as I have no sugpicion that my first 
wife lived, I married this lady my second wife. 
Asthe Earl of Bartand sapplied me with un- 
limited means I Tose in rank in India, | 
I might have risen without his aid, always at 
work, thongh secret, but I could not as plain 
and unfriended George Stanley have risen to be 
what I am in India—Sir George Stanley, Lieu- 
tenant-General, and ruler over the welfarc of 
millions of Hindoos. 

“TI am greater in India as Sir George Stanley 
than ever I can be in England as Lord Chitderic 
Earl of Barland. 

“ But no more of that now. 

“My present wife, Lady Amelia, and I have 
beer most happy in our union. 

“T love her beyond all expression, and so does 
she me. 

“She has borne me three beautiful children, 
and, in all respects our life has been like a beau- 
tiful dream. 

“ Our children are all girls, and but that we 
have no son, our measure of Heaven's best gifts 
would be complete. 

“Imagine my horror, my dismay — great 
Heaven { my almost sudden madness of brain, 
when a rumour sprang up in Calcutta that the 
wife of Sir Childeric de Cressy had not perished 
at sea, but that she had been rescued by a Cap- 
tain Wolfgang Hartzcliff, of the brig “Star- 
light.” 

e You are he, cousin Childeric! Relieve my 
doubts! Did you rescue any one who was aboard 
the lost ‘ Alta-Mouta ?’” 

Sir Childeric spoke eagerly, and was brcath- 
less for Storme’s reply. 


Storme, who had an agony at his heart, little 
suspected by Sir Childeric said calmly : 

“Tell all your story, my cousin, and | will tell 
mine.” 

“You are preparing me for some dreadful 
sock, cousin. You are pale; you are agi- 


“Speak on.” 

“T will. 

“The rumour was terrible to me. 

“No one knew, no one suspected my agony. 

“If the ramour was true, perhaps my first wife 
still lived. 

“Tf she still lived, my second wife was a dis- 
graced woman, and not my wife! 

“ The shame alone might ki!] her. 

“ Our happy family would be broken up. Our 
three darling daughters would be illegitimate 
children ! 

“Thad esteemed and profoundly respected my 
first wife, but I never had loved her. I adored 
my second wife. 

“What, .if in time, the earldom of Barland, 
falling to me, I were to return to England, re- 
sume my ravk, and then have my first wife spring 
up to claim the rights which, if she lives, are 
usdoubtedly hers! 

“T.bave never told Lady Amelia that she is 
sleo Lady de Cressy—that I am Baronet of De 


“IT have been holding back that truth us a 
joyful surprise for her. Great Heaven ! and what. 
a horrible surprise I may have in store for this 
wife whom I adore! I resolved to trace up the 
fearful rumour. I set a hundred secret agents 
in motion. The Earl of Barland does not know 
why I amen England. I could not sadden his 
few remaining days by telling him of my pain- 
ful doubts. My agents learned that Wolfgang 
Hartscliff did find some one who was of the lost 
‘ Alta-Mouta.’” I came to England. I learned 
that Hartzcliff was a name once borne by the 
smuggler Storme. Last night David Sanders 
told me the smuggler Storme was my cousin 
Childeric Storme, and that the pursuit would 
drive you to Glasgow, as the safest place whence 
you could embark for France. I had heard in 
Liverpool that Captain Storme had a friend 
named McTyre in Glasgow. It was thither I 
was going when you came up with me. I again 
ask you, did you rescue anyone of those who 
sailed on the ‘ Alta-Monta?’” 

“I dia” 

“ And does that person still live?” 

“Yes.” 

Sir Childeric arose to his feet, pale and agi- 
tated. From the manner of the sailor, from his 
; laconic replies, he concluded tue answer to a 
question he dared not yet ask, would be ruin to 
1 all his wedded happiness. He paced to and fro, 
|;to gather courage to ask that question upon 
| which so much depended. 

He was a good, a great, an upright man; his 
sense of honour and pride was as delicate and 
) sensitive as the apple of his eye. 

The unintended disgrace which he feared he 
had inflicted upon his second wife, the bitter, 
unintended wrong he feared he had done to his 
first wife, were two great pangs devouring his 
heart and brain. 

He could not say even to himself that he hoped 
his first wife was dead. To hope so was a sin in 
his belief. Yet to hope that she was alive was 
impossible. : 

He paced to and fro, and the sweat of a great 
mental agony stood upon his brow. 

The smuggler had also risen to his feet, and, 
leaning with folded arms against a tree, con- 
templated the baronet in silence. 

Childeric Storme scorned all thought of utter- 
ing a false reply to the question he knew was 
trembling upon his cousin's lips. 

And yet to speak the truth in reply was to 
strike a fearfal pang into his own heart—a grave 
and noble heart, as sensitive and affectionate 
where he loved as a woman’s. 

At length Sir Childeric gained conrage to 
- “Ig the person whom you saved, and who still 
lives, my wife?” 

“No ; your wife died on the raft to which you 
had lashed her.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Childeric, with a deep sigh, 
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SIR CHILDERIC ADMINISTEES OONDIGN PUNISHMENT.—(See Next Number.) 


“you have relieved me from much misery. Not 
because I have not esteemed—” 

“Say no more,” interrupted the generous 
sailor. “I understand your feclings. Clara 
De Rollan was the name which I found upon a 
‘kerchief in the pocket of the dead lady's dress. 
I was at the time oruising in the sca of Genoa, 
ns we termed it, when we found a dying woman 
lashed to a raft. I was in the boat which at my 
command was lowered to rescue her. Before we 
could release her from the raft of she died 
from exhaustion. She had only strength enough 
left to point fecbly, how beseechingly, at 
the infant lashed to her bosom—to cry, ‘ Sav 
my child !'~and no more, With that imploring 
gesture and that supplicating cry, she died. We 
bore her body to the brig, and two days after- 
wards we buried it on the nearest coast.” 

“ Unfortunate Clara!” said Sir Childeric, much 
moved. “Of course, the infant was also dead.” 

“No. The child was alive—nearly dead, but 
with life in it. Heaven only knows how its 
mother kept it alive, but alive it was. The child 
is still living.” 

“Great Heaven! My child—my infant boy 
is alive?” 

“ As well and hearty as I am, cousin.” 

“And of this I never even dreamed,” said Sir 
Childeric, in a transport of joy, and sobbing like 
A woman, so sudden and overwhelming was his 
emotion. 

“ Ah! Sir Childeric de Cressy,” said the sailor, 
in a tremulous, deep tone, “in seeking for your 
lost wife, you have ed that she died as you 
believed she died ; but you have discovered also 
that your infant son still lives, He is a noble, 
handsome, manly lad, who ig gare to me than 
my life—for whose welfare I would willingly 
die, He believes me to be his father; he loves 
me as I love him; he would die for me as I 
would die for him; he has been dearer to me 
than the apple of my eye ever since I lifted him 
in these hands from the breast of his dead 
mother. Oh, Heaven !” exclaimed Storme, 
“how I love thee, my eaglet of the sea—my 





brave boy, Childeric! Think then, Sir Chil- 
deric, what it has cost me to tell yon that he is 
your gon, and so thrust him far from me |” 

Storme's deep, powerful voice became hollow, 
weak, husky, and tremulous, as he concluded ; 
his head sank upon his bosom, and great tears 
rolled in streams down his manly, weather- 
bronzed face. 

“Noble soul! brave heart!" exclaimed Sir 
Childeric, as he pressed the hands of his sailor 
cousin warmly. ‘I profoundly reverence the 
noble generosity of your mind in tearing your 
heart asunder to give up my boy to me.” 

“Cousin, not until night did I suspect 
that my darling boy was your son. Not antil 
you began your story did I suspect that you were 
my cousin, Childeric. The boy bears my name 
and yours—Childeric. Ay, my poremy, boy— 
my eaglet of the sea! son of my heart! joy of 
my life! you are mine no more—mine no more! 
Anollst d lemands the love you give me—another 
will——”" 

But his grief stifled the incoherent utterance 
of his woe. He threw himself upon the ground, 
face downward, and sobbed, as he beat the earth 
with his hands: 

“He is mineno more! Thon art torn from 
me, Childeric! And Orie—thou mayst be torn 
from me, too, some black day! Oh, cousin, 
think me a woman—a child—for I must weep, 
or my heart will burst !” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE JOY OF A NOBLE HEART. 

Sim CHILDERICc made no immediate effort to stem 
the torrent of grief that poured from the anguish- 
stricken soul of the smuggler. 

But Storme soon regained his usual serenity. 

He drew the miniature from his boeom as he 
spoke, and gared at it with eyes full of love, 
saying— 

“T will find you, darling, if you are living. 
And if you are dead I will find your grave.” 


“Come, let us sit down again, and first tell me 
how you lost her?” said Sir Childeric. 

“ Aye ; it’s not a long story, cousin Childeric. 
I married her in Paris, a matter of six years and 
more ago, calling myself Robert Hayland then. 

“T bought her a fine in the suburbs of 
the city, and never told her that I was a smug- 
gler, nor aught of my wild life. I had resolved 
to quit that kind of a life for ever. 

“ Bo we lived for a time—some six months— 
in perfect happincss ; I passing mysclf off as a 
sea-captain and shipowner, and busying myself 
in winding up all my smuggler affairs, which re- 
quired time, for I had quite an extended connec: 
tion in that line, 

“It became necessary for me to make a voyage 
to whe English coasts, and I hoped it was to be 
my last. 

% 8o away I sailed, leaving my wife with her 
adopted parents, the Doparret, and expecting 
to return within a few wecks. 

“ But business compelled me to make a voyage 
to Spain, then back to England, and then I was 
chased clear across the A’ tic to Cuba, where 
Isold my schooner and bought another. 

“So more than a year passed before I was able 
to return to Paris, 

“ Being on the wing all that time, I heard no 
thing from my wife, nor she from me. 

“And during that time, being then off the 
Gibraltar Straits, I picked up the little girl-baby 
I spoke of." 

“T must say, too, that I have never told my 
wife I had Sp adopted son in England ; #0 she 
knows nothing of that. : 

“Bat my lad was with me when I picked up 
the little girl, five years, I may say, ago. 

“I named her Orania, in honour of my wife, 

a see,” 

“Well, I returned to Paris, leaving my two 
adopted little ones on board my brig at Brest, 
and could scarcely find a vestige of the home! 
had left. 

(To be continued, Commenced in No. 199) 
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“FOLLOWED BY ALL THE JUVENILES, BILLY AND HIS MOTHER COMMENCED THEIR RETURN.” 


BOBBY THE SHARP AND BILLY 
THE FLAT. 


CHAPTER XXI.—(continued.) 


WANT my missus,” said Billy, 
in reply to the question. 

“ Well, we haven't got 
her,” said the man. “ Who 
is she 2” 

“She's a lady,” Billy 
proudly answered. 

“Oh! A real, live lady, 
is she?” 

i “Yes; she was alive and well when I saw her 
last.” 

“ Where does she live ?” 

“Tn a great, big house.” 

“Whereabouts/” 

“T don't know.” 

“ Bat what's the name of the strect ?” 

“Tt ain’t a strect—it’s a willar.” 

“Well, but what’s the name of the place? 
What part of town is it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ How came you here?” 

“T don’t know. I was drav here.” 

“ And what are you stopping here for?” 

“T want my migsus.” 

“Is she going to mect you under the lamp- 
post ?"" 

“T don’t know.” 

“ How came you like this ?” said the first who 
had spoken, alluding to Billy’s moustaches and 
eyebrows, which by this time were a good deal 
smudged about his face. 

«They gave me some table-beer that made 
me bad,” said Billy. 

dint of further questioning the men got an 
inkling of the true state of the cee aie th 

en they spoke together, and agreed tl ie 
dest thing ¢ that could be done for the lad would 
be to put him under the care of a policeman, 
until such time ag he should be restored to his 
sober senses, 











And, having determined to relate the whole 
matter to the first guardian of the night that 
they should meet, one of the men said to Billy— 

“You stop here; don’t you stir from that 
lamp-post, and we'll soon send somebody to take 
charge of you.” 

Then both men walked briskly away. 

Billy had heard something of that brief con- 
versation ; just enough to cause him to believe 
that he was about to be given in charge, and 
that a policeman was coming to lock him up in 
the station-house. 

The fright this caused him seemed to clear 
his brain and steady his legs ; made him, indeed, 
so brisk and alert, that before the men had 
far in one direction he scampercd off as hard as 
he could bolt in another. 

When he became unable to run any farther 
he dropped into a walk, and continued tramp- 
ing on through the night hour after hour. 

Not the slightest notion had he once of 
where he was, except that he was somewhere 
about London, and was afraid of speaking to 
any one, or of being spoken to. 

The few people that were in the streets he was 
careful to avoid ; especially did he shun every 
policeman, whose measured tread resounded 

loudly in the stillness of the night. 

Tl] from the effects of that horrible mixture, 
feverish and parched with thirst, and exhausted 
with fatigue, he felt, just as day began to break, 
that he had better give up, and quietly lie him- 
self down and die. 

But suddenly new life and vigour were given 
to him; the street he had just entered was 
familiar to him, and chance had conducted him 
to within half a mile of his mother’s house. 

A little while longer and he was before her 
door ; and then, just as he was about to knock, a 
thought occurred to him. 

His mother was a sound sleeper, and in at- 
tempting to awake her he must disturb the 
slumber of the other lodger, an old lady that 
rented the two parlours. 

Not only that, but the whole neighbourhood 


would be alarmed, and perhaps one of those 
dreaded policemen be attracted to the spot. 

So Billy proceeded to the end of that row of 
buildings, clambered over a low wall and the 
wooden fences of several little back gardens, till 
he reached that well-known little bit of garden 
gtound behind his mother's house. 

“ Ab!” said Billy, “I was sure she wouldn't 
have got it mended.” 

This was in allusion to a pane of glass that 
Billy himself had months before shied a stone 
through in the window of the wash-house. 

And the piece of brown paper which Mrs. 
Wiggles had pasted over the opening made by 
her hopeful son was still in its place. 

Billy tore it away, put his hand through, un- 
did the latch of the window, and entered the 
house—not like a midnight burglar, because by 
this time it was almost complete daylight. 

Still, afraid of disturbing the old lady in the 
parlour, Billy crept softly upstairs and into his 
mother's chamber. 

Mrs. Wiggles was fast asleep, and, if the 
truth must be told, snoring tremendously. 

“My cyes!” thought Billy, “ain't she a 
driving her pigs to market? It's a wonder she 
don’t wake up Mrs, Musty.” 

Mrs. Musty, it is to be understood, was the 
name of the old lady in the parlours. 

Billy approached the bedside and shook his 
mother ; gently at first, but, finding that the 
only effect produced by such mild treatment was 
to make her drive her pigs to market with in- 
creased energy—that is to say, to make her 
snore louder than ever—he found himeelf under 
the necessity of resorting to more violent 
means, 

Accordingly, he proceeded to pummel her on 
the back with both fists, and Mra. Wiggles 
grunted, kicked, sprawled, and awoke. 

Awoke to behold, with his hands raised to 
murder her, a ferocious monster with a formid- 
able pair of moustaches, and a hideously repul- 
sive countenance. 

That, at least, was the first impression made 
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on Mrs. Wiggles; and believing herself about 
to be killed, she screamed “Fire !” several 
times, and then buried herself beneath the bed- 
clothes. 

And Billy was almost as frightened as his 
mother—so frightened that he couldn't find 
voice to tell her who he was. 

And, to add to the horror of the scene, into the 
room, yelling and screaming, bundled old ‘Mrs. 
Musty. 

“Where's the fire? where's the fire?” she 
cried, having brought a poker with her, as if 
she wanted to make a better blaze. 

“I don’t see none,” she added; and then 
catching sight of the ruffian with the mous- 
taches, who had got behind the door, she dropped 
the poker on her tocs. 

But now Billy found his voice again, and, in 
two words, revealed his identity to the two 
ladies, removing their alarm, but not their as- 
tonishment. 

Mrs. Wiggles jumped out of bed and cuddled 
her son ; aud Mrs. Musty, suddenly remembering 
that she was in her nightgown, hobbled away 
down stairs and locked herself in the parlour. 

And then there came a hammering at the 
street door, and the sound of voiccs, calling, 
some of them— 

“Let us in!” 

And others— 

“ Break the door down |” 

Billy felt sure that a whole division of police 
had come to seize him ; but his mother, guess- 
ing the true state of the matter, threw open the 
window, put ker head ont, and addressed the 
people below. 

The walls of the houses being very thin, the 
uproar in Mrs. Wiggles'’s dwelling had, been 
heard by her neighbours, right and left. 

They had jumped out of bed, huddled on a few 
of their clothes, run down into the strect, and 
warned others of the inhabitants of the row, and 
0 was caused that hammering and clamouring 
which had so terrified Billy. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
TWENTY POUNDS REWARD | 
THE Muttenead establishment was turned com- 
pletely topsy-turvy by the mysterious disappear- 
ance of William. 

We shall do Miss Muttonead and Emily Austin 
no more than justice in saying that, in their 
concern for the lost page, they both of them, for 
the time, almost ceased to think about the hand- 
some young ensign. 

Mr. Muttonead was greatly distressed, and 
kept on wondering however he should able to 
find courage to convey the dreadful tiding of her 
son’s fate to poor Mrs. Wiggles. 

After giving information at several police- 


that one or two of the party would call on Mr, 
Muttonead, and have a little talk with him. 
Jocelyn did not, however, altogether believe 
that they wonld act so quickly, but entertained 
just sufficient doubt about the matter to make 
him feel extremely uncomfortable. 

The only person in the house in good spirits 
was Master Robert. 

He did not believe that any very serious harm 
had happened to the young interloper; was 
afraid not; but, any way, Billy would have 
passed a very unpleasant night, and should be 
made to go through a good deal more before 
Master Trywhitt had done witn him. 

On the following morning a melancholy man- 
sion, indeed, was that of the respected Mr. Mut- 
tonead. 

Nobody could eat any breakfast, with the ex- 
ceptions that will be understood ; nobody wanted 
any luncheon, but everybody wanted William, 
who was not to be found by anybody. 
Messengers were coming and going ; police- 
men were making extraordinary exertions, for 
policemen—two of them had actually been seen 
walking quite fast—but no tidings of the lost 
William. 

Bill-stickers were everywhere pasting up bills 
offering twenty pounds reward for information, 
good, bad, or indifferent, concerning Miss Mut- 
tonead’s noble page. 

Mr. Muttonead bad been basy all the morning 
preparing an advertisement for the newspapers, 
He had commenced directly after breakfast, 
and at noon, owing, no doubt, to tho agitated 
state of his mind, had got no further than— 

“ £20 Reward. Whereas——" 

Flying messengers had been despatched in 
cabs to all the hospitals, and had returned to say 
that William was not in any one of them. 

That fact made every one more hopeful con- 
cerning the lost one, except Mrs. Grose, who 
gave it as her opinion that if all William had 
not been found in any one of the hospitals, it 
was because every one of them had got a bit of 
him. 

“ Depend upon it,” she groaned, “poor dear 
William has been chopped as fine as mince- 
meat.” 

The clock had just struck one; the grief in 
the parlour was something terrible; the agony 
in the kitchen was perfectly harrowing ; when, 
all of a sudden —— 





CHAPTER XXIII 
GREAT EXCITEMENT. 


Mags. WIGGLES, having spoken a few words from 
the window to the people congregated below, 
drew in her head again, saying— 
“It's only some of the neighbours, Billy ; they 
was afraid as something dreadful had hap- 
” 





stations, and promising handsome rewards for 
the recovery of the lost William, the family re- 
tired to seck some rest, with very little hope of 
finding any. 

The commotion in the house had aroused the 
female servants, who all deeply lamented Billy's 
supposed melancholy end. 

For the general impression was that he had 
been run over, crushed beneath the wheels of 
three or four carriages, and that his pieces had 
been gathered up ; at least, as many as could be 
found, and carried to a hospital. 

“Yes,” said the housmaid, “you may depend 
upon it, he’s a mangle—yes, I knows he’s a 
mangle !" 

Silas Stubbs was sorry now for what he had 
done, and greatly frightened lest his share in 
the matter should be brought to light. 

Indeed, it is very doubtful if, out of his mere 
dislike to Billy, he would have undertaken to do 
what be had done, but he had not dared to 
brave young Trywhitt's threats, for that keen- 
witted lad, as we already know, had obtained 
almost unbounded power over the dull-brained 

ae, 

Jocelyn Crawford cared uothing for what 
might have become of Billy, but was greatly 
annoyed because the commotion in the house 
had kept him from that gambling haunt. 

And he was in fear, too; for he had been 
threatened that if he remained away a single 


ed. 

Then she cried to herself— 

“ Well, I do declare |” 

The very first words exchanged between Mrs, 
Wiggles and her neighbours had assured Billy of 
his safety from all policemen, so he had thrown 
himself on bis mother’s bed, and was sound 
asleep in half a moment. 

“Poor boy,” soliloquised Mrs. Wiggles, con- 
templating her son with fcclings indescribable, 
“he's been a going through something awful. 
And whoever's been putting those black what- 
do-you-call-’ems on his face, and making such a 
Guy Fawkes of him?” 

That her son had been guilty in any way Mrs, 
Wiggles never for a moment thought ; he was 
at heart so good a boy, as she so well knew, that 
she considered any delinquency on his part an 
actual impossibility. 

“ And it's quite clear,” reflected Mrs. Wiggles, 
“that he hasn’t been discharged from his sitiva- 
tion, for, in that case, they wouldn’t have let 
him come away with his beautiful new dress 
on.” 

Then, as she continued to gaze on him— 

“Bless his heart!” murmured the doating 
mother; “ain't he a fine boy? and don’t he 
look nice with all them buttons? I declare, 
even with them black thingamys on his face, 
he’s a perfect picture.” 

Anxiously as Mrs. Wiggles desired to know 


have happened to her son, she had no thought 
waking him. 

But no sooner had Billy opened his eyes, thz 
seeing his mother, and remembering all the pi 
vious night's occurrences, jumping off the be 
he told Mrs. Wiggles to put on her bonnet, a1 
to take him back to his missus, 

But Mrs. Wiggles flatly refused to do an) 

thing of the sort until her son had been wash: 
and made tidy, had had his breakfast, and tol 
her all about what had happencd to him, ag 
what had brought him home to his mother 
house in such a way and condition, and und¢ 
such alarming circumstances. 
Billy felt himself compelled to submit, wa 
well washed and brushed, ate a hearty breakfasi 
and, with his mouth full, horrifiel bis mothe 
by the relation of the dreadful sufferings he hs: 
been made to endure. 

The last mouthful of his breakfast swallowed 
Billy was for being off. 

With great difficulty Mrs. Wiggles and the 
hero of the occasion struggled out into th¢ 
street, and Billy was then saluted with a rour.d 
of tremendous hurrahs from the young ladizy 
and gentlemen who had heen in waiting to te- 
hold him. 

But at length they were able to fight their 
way forward, and, accompanied by all the 
jareniles, and followed by the good wishes of 
the female parents, Billy commenced his tri- 
umphal return towards Mr. Muttonead’s estab- 
ment. 

This was the second time that Billy bai 
marched towards Mr. Muttonead's with a crowd 
at his heels, and he wondered if it was to Le 
always so with him. 

On the previows occasion, however, it had been 
a jeering mob ; this time it was an admiri_s 
procession, a crowd of worshippers at the shrine 
of- his glory and his buttons. 

As they turned the first corner, what did every 
body behold but a policeman ! 

Billy turned pale and clung to his mother, and 
every other boy, and the girls along with them, 
turned and scampcred off back towards home ss 
fast as their legs would carry them. 

A few words from Mrs. Wiggles sufficed to 
satisfy the policeman, who smiled quite amiably. 
and appeared at the same time to be greaty 
struck with Billy’s buttons, 

Thenceforward Billy and kis mother were 
allowed to pursue the quiet and even tenor of 
their way. 

Arrived in sight of Mr. Muttonead's, Billy, 
leaving his mother to follow, bolted on ahcad, 
reached the house, and darted down the area- 
steps. 

Livery domestic of the establishment was be- 
low, and Billy was at that moment the subject of 
their conversation. 

“Ah,” said the cook, “I would give all my 

savings—a good bit, because, besides my wages, 
I have got good perkisites, the dripping and 
sich like—but I would give up dripping and all, 
if I could but sec that poor boy alive and well 
once more.” 

Hardly was that spoken when—all of a sudden 
—open dashed the door, and into the kitchen 
burst Billy. 

Mrs. Grose nearly went into bysterics again, 
but didn't quite, having a notion, perhaps, that 
everybody being so busy with Billy, nobody would 
have time to attend to her. 

So she contented herself with one or two good 
loud shrieks, and, meaning to embrace Billy, 
came against him with such tremendous force, 
that he back into a china closet, the 
door of which happened to be wide open, and 
dropped into a large punch-bowl, smashing that 
and a great many other things besides. 

Jane and Betty, the first to recover their pre 
sence of mind, dragged Billy out of the chins 
closet, and lugged him away upstair. 

They hurried him to the presence of Mr, Mut- 
tonead and the ladies, and then Billy entered 
into a circumstantial account of all that had 
happened to him. 

The incident of the table-ale roused the in- 
dignation of his listeners. 

iss Araminta could hardly believe it possible 
that there were such monsters in the world, 








night it would be considered a defiance, and 


the something awful that she was certain must 


Afterwards Billy had to tell his story in the 
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chen, and greater than before, and much 
ader was the effect that it produced. 

It was really pitiable to behold the cook’s dis- 
wa, and it was as much as everybody could do 


ikeep her out of them “ nasty ’stericks,” as Betty | 


 housemaid termed them. 

Mre. Wiggles, having the honour to be the 
wher of the hero, was, of course, made mach 
Land felt, indeed, that if not everybody, she 
ws really somebody on that important occasion. 

Robert Trywhitt and Silas Stubbe were in the 
ktechen when William so suddenly and unex- 
wtedly made his appearance, looking fresh and 
ally. 

Silas was really wery glad that Billy had re- 
umed safe and well, because he was relieved of 
good Geal of the fright that had been on him 
ince the night before. 

But Robert’s rage and disappointment were 
veyond all bounds ; and when he saw what he 
stalled the fuss that was made with Billy, was 
warcely able to contain himself. 

He could not help saying to the object of his 
dislike and eavy— 

“Well, you cunning young intcrloper, you 

you are the master uf the house now, 

don’t you 2” 

Drawing closer to him and to Silas, Billy 
made them both feel extremely uncomfortable 
by whispering to them, in a very mysterious 
manner— 

“Tsay, I know that it was through you two 
that them footmen and the coachman served me 
™; but, don't you be afraid, I won't tell.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ROBERT ONCE MORE PROVES THAT HE IS A 
VERY SHARP BOY INDEED. 


Sitas STUBBS was greatly moved by William's 
erosity, of which the present was not the 
example. 

“T tell you what,” said Silas, directly Master 
Wiggles was gone, “I begin to fcel ashamed of 
myself.” 

“ You ought to have begun a long time ago,” 
responded Robert ; ‘for I have felt ashamed of 
Jou ever since 1 first knew you.” 

“And you have got great reagon to be proud 
of yourself, haven't you?” retorted Stubbs. 
“That young fellow is very different to what 
You made him out to me; he’s a kind-hearted 

. If ever anybody returned good for evil, 
he does, and I don’t mean to try nothing more 
against him.” 

“Look here, Silas; it isn’t because of his 
Goodness that you want to draw in, but because 
of your own fears. You are getting frightened 
that you will be turned off, and sent with a 
bad character to look out for a new situation.” 

“Well,” honestly said Silas, “1 am afraid of 
that, too ; but, even if I wasn’t——” 

“There, there, don’t try to gammon me, it 
Won't do, All you have got to do is to keep me 
for your friend, and you are right enough.” 
maine if William should change his mind and 


“He won't. Besides, what could he tell? He 
¢an have nothing but the merest suspicion of 
the truth, But even if he were fly to the whole 
affair I shouldn't care. Old Muttonead thinks 
that Tam next door to an angel,” 

“Take care that his eyes don’t get opened one 
of these days.” 

“You take care and do as I want you, you 
chuckle-headed coward. Recollect what 1 know 
about you.” 

“Yes, you know the truth about that, if you 
choose to own it.” 

Robert winked and laughed, and as he walked 
away said— 

“Don't make an enemy of me, Silas, or it will 
beall over with you; and you will find that I 
know a heap of things more than you were 
aware of.” 

“Goodness knows what he wouldn't say,” Silas 
muttered, to himself, quite confounded. “ He's 
all over lies and wiciousness, and would as soon 
‘Swear a fellow’s life away as look at him.” 

There had been such excitement in the house 
Occasioned first by Billy’s disappearance and 

"afterwards by his return, that it was not until 
the second morning after the grand party that 


Jocelyn Crawford could find an opportunity to 
be alone with Emily Austin. 
And he observed with much surprise that 


unaffected manner, Emily coloured and was 
greatly confused when he entered the room in 
which she wus seated. 

He strove to maintain a conversation with her, 


the party with little more than a “yes” ora 
“no.” 

He grew suspicious, and said suddenly, but 
with an assumed pleasantness of manner, 

“Thope, Emily, you saw no one in whom I 
am likely to find a rival ?” 

Emily blushed to the very roots of her hair, 
and, more confueed than ever, asked to be left 
alone, saying that she had several little matters 
to attend to and had neither time nor inclination 
that morning to listen to a parcel of nonsense.” 

Jocelyn quitted the apartment in not at allan 
enviable state of mind. 

“Whom can she have seen at that infernal 
party 2? With some one she has been impressed, 
and poor indeed is now my chance of winning 
her. What am I todo? What will become of 
me? I had a presentiment of this. But I will 
; Dot tamely submit to my ruin. Where is that 
young rascal Robert? He must discover who is 
this rival she has so suddenly found.” 

Mr. Muttonead, his mind being now relieved 
of all anxiety concerning William, had asked 
his sister for news respecting that party which 
had already been productive of great, and was 
yet to have still greater results. 

Araminta was more eager to talk than was 
her brother to hear. 

No longer having to fear for the fate of her 
noble page, her thoughts were wholly given to 
the handsome young ensign. 

“You may go; you are not wanted ‘here any 
| longer at present, I think.” 

This was said by Araminta, and spoken very 
sharply to Robert Trywhitt, who had been sum- 
moned just before to Mr. Muttonead's presence. 

“If my master has no further orders to give 
me,” said Robert, with exaggerated respect. 

“No, not at present, Robert; you may go 
now,” responded Mr. Muttoncad, in a kindly 
tone. 

Robert bowed, and went out. 

“Oh! how I do hate that conceited young 
puppy !” exclaimed Araminta, almost before the 
page was fairly gone. 

“A most unjustifiable dislike,” 
brother. 

“Isit? Wait, and you will find out what a 
deceitful young scnmp he is.” 

“Now's my time, 1 fancy, to get at what I 
want to know,” Robert said to himself, as he 
left those two together. 

As fast as he could go, he made his way to a 
distant door, and crossed several apartments till 
he reached one adjoining that from which he 
had jnet been dismissed. 

With a very prudent foresight, he had con- 
trived, quite unobserved, to open just a little the 
door of communication between those two ad- 
joining rooms. 

Not a word could escape him, and suen haste 
did he make to reach his post that he arrived in 
time to hear Miss Muttonead’s last flattering 
remark concerning him. 

And mentally he exclaimed— 

“Ugh ! you ugly old cat !” 

Miss Araminta having told her brother that 
this person that he knew, and that that person 
that he knew, and the other person that they 
thought had gone abroad, were at the party, and 
a lot of tittle-tattle, at last came to that one 
great event, of which all along she had been 
bursting to speak. 

“‘Wonld you believe it, Max? I found an ad- 
mirer there,” 

Max couldn't believe it. 

But he didn’t say so. 

“Come, now, what would you say if I should 
tell you that a gentleman had fallen desperately 
in love with me all at once ?” 

“Oh, dear,” thought Mr. Muttonead, “she’s 
at it again.” 

“ And a handsome young military gentleman. 
Oh !” giggled Miss Muttonead ; “it’s really quite 
ridiculous !” 


said her 





instead of receiving him in her usual hearty and’ 


; but she answered all his questions respecting | 


There her brother perfectly agreed with her. 

But at once he guessed the truth. 

His niece had been the real attraction for that 
yourg military gentleman, and his sister had 
been asain making a fool of herself. 

“He never left my side; and I assure you 
Maa, he did nothing but make violent love to 
me all the evening.” 
| “Um !" granted Max ; “and where was Emily 

all this while?” 

“Ob, I kept her with me, of course, that his 
attentions to me might not be too much noticed ; 
people are so ready to talk, you know.” 

“Yes,” thought her brother, “and, no doubt, 
you have given them plenty to talk about.” 

“ But tell me, Arry,” he presently said, “did 
he tuke no notice whatever of Emily?” 

“Very little, I assure you ; he devoted himself 
80 exclusively to me.” 

“But he spoke to her sometimes?” 

“Yes, occasionally ; and then she hung down 
her head—I1 noticed that—and—and scemed to 
have lost her tongue altogether. I believe the 
truth to be that she considered herself slighted.” 

Mr. Muttonead looked very grave indeed. 

“ There, there,” cried his sister, “you needn't 
look so glumpy. If Emily chose to be put out, 
I couldn't help it. You don’t suppose, I hope, 
that I threw myself in the young gentleman's 
way, and took pains to make him fall in love 
with me?” 

“ And this young gentleman—who and what 
is he?” 

“T have told you he is military—a young 
ensign.” 

“ Rich?” 

“Well, no ; Mrs. Lindsay tells me that, owing 
to certain circumstances which she did not ex- 
plain, he is at present very poor indeed.” 

“Ah,” thought Mr. Muttonead, “a penniless 
fortune-hunter. I must have a talk with 
Emily.” 

“Ah!” cried Miss Muttonead, “now you are 





in a temper, as yon always are when any one 
particularly notices me. You'll keep me single 
all my life, I know, if you can.” 

“ Why, yea, Arry; you do know well enough 
that I should not like to part with you.” 

Adding, inwardly— 

“And 1 don’t think that anybody is likely to 
want to take you away from me.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Max; I shall make no 
runaway-match. You need not doubt my pru- 
dence.” 

“ But, Arry, it has just occurred to me.” 

“What 2” 

“ Why, you have not yet told me the name of 
this gallant young ensign.” 

“Haven't 12 Ob, his name is Arthur Bel- 
mont.” 

“Thave heard quite enough, and have got a 
bit of pleasant news for Mr. Jocelyn,” Robert 
said to himself, and hurried noiselessly away, 
and to that part of the house where he was cer- 
tain to find Crawford. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 201.) 





A SCHOOL-GIRL, in writing to her mother, says, 
“TI get along nicely with all my teachers except 
Miss ——; but I don’t blame her, because she acci- 
dentally shot the young man she was engaged to, 
and it natarlly makes her feel kind of cross, es- 
pecially on cloudy days.” 

AT the election in Louisville the other day, a 
negro offered to vote, ‘“ Where do you live?” said 
the judge. “Over yonder—up dat street; been 
living dar twelve months.” ‘What street is that ?” 
asked the judge. “Don’t know its name, sar.” 
“Where did you live before you moved there 2” 
“Up town, sar.” “In what street ?” “Don’t know 
de name of de streets, sar; I jis come to town.” He 
was permitted to depart. 


A CONTEMPORARY gets the following story from 





a telegraph operator in a country town :—“A 
member of the masonic order telegraphed to a com- 
panion at a distance, ‘Make room for ten Royal 
Arch Masons—coming to-day.’ When the com- 
panions arrived, they found a pen had been built 
for their accommodation, the telegram at its des- 
tination reading, ‘Make room for ten R A M’s— 
coming to-day.’” 
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No, XXXVI.—FREDERICK THE GREAT 
OF PRUSSIA. 


FREDERICK was one of the truest and most 
useful allies whom Great Britain ever had at any 
period of her many wars. 

The family motto of the late Prince Albert, 
andof that ancient family of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
of which he was not the least distinguished 
member, Zreu und Fest (True and Strong) 
might have been most appropriately applied to 
Frederick. 

Over a hundred years ago, in the glorious 
Seven Years’ War we were embroiled with France, 
Austria, Russia and Sweden, Frederick and his 
brave Prussians were our only allies, save one or 
two of the lesser German States. 

English and Prussian soldiers fought shoulder 
to shoulder under Frederick's leadership, at Min- 
den and other battle-fields, in Central Europe, 
while Wolfe was conquering Canada for us, and 
Clive Hindostan, 

Charles Frederick was the grandson of that 
Elector of Brandenburg, who, in the year 1700, 
declared himself King of Prussia, which title his 
descendants and successors have assumed ever 
since. 

He was born at Berlin, on the 24th of January, 
1712; his mother was a daughter of George I. 
of England. 

In his infancy he was chiefly committed to the 
care of Madame de Roconle, and as this lady 


spoke only French, he was carly familiarised | | 


with that language. 


| 
To his dying day he spoke and wrote French 


better than he did German. 

All his works, and they are numerous, arc 
written in French, 

At seven years of age he was released from 
petticoat government. 

A lieutenant-gencral was appointed his go- 
vernor, and a colonel hig sub-governor. 

He received little instruction in literature or 
the sciences, 

His father’s great, indeed only aim, was to 
make a soldier, and a good soldier, of him. 

The father caused a little arsenal to be made 
for him in the Oran-ien-halle (Hall of Oranges). 

This was in the ninth year of Fritz’s age. 


It contained several small pieces of artillery, |! 


8 ouantity of little fusile, and other arms pro- 
portioned to his age. 

Even when a boy he was thus well versed in 
military discipline. 

In 1728, when he was in the twelth year of 
his age, George the First went from Hanover to 
Berlin, to pay a visit to the King and Queen of 
Prussia. 

On the second day, after his Britannic Maj- 
esty’s arrival, the Prince Royal of Prussia, in 
order to entertain him, appeared on an esplanade 
near the gardens of the palace, at the head of 
three hundred young lets, of whom he was 
colonel, and whom he exercised with a degree of 
dexterity that surprised the British monarch. 

And the latter, though a bad man, was an ex- 
cellent soldier. 

Shortly afterwards Fritz accompanied his 
father on a visit to the King of Poland, who 
conferred upon the youngster the Order of the 
White Eagle, accompanied by the jewelled cross 
of the order, which was worth 12,000 crowns. 

The father of Fritz was a terrible tartar, 

He had a horrid temper, to begin with, and he 
was nearly always drunk—mad drunk. 

He was neither a pleasant companion nor a 
profitable Mentor for his son. 

The latter made up his mind to run away from 
home. 

He had managed, spite of all his father's pre: 
cautions to the contrary, to acquire an excellent 
knowledge of litcrature and an admirablo musi- 
cal proficiency. 

One who knew him at this period of his life 
has left this portrait of him on record :— 

“ This young prince is handsome, charms every 
one by his kindness and good nature, and loves 
reading, music, the arta, and magnificence.” 
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His mother connived at the deceit, a pardon- 
able one under the circumstances. 

It was a dangerous ordeal for the fiddlers, &c., 
for if old Fritz had found them he would have 
hanged them. 

He resolved to travel either inte France or 
England. 

He communicated his project to three officers, 
and they agreed to accompany him, 

But at the last moment Frederick, the elder, 
found out the design. 

The officers who had joined him in the scheme 
were prosecuted with great severity. 

They were tried by a council of war. 

One of them was expelled the army and con- 
demned to three years’ imprisonment. 

A second, who had escaped beyond the confines 
of the realm, was outlawed. 

About the third the votes of the council were 
exactly equally divided. 

One moiety said he ought to be condemned to 
death, the other thought some punishment short 
of a capital one would suffice to meet the justice 
of the case, 

The decision was left to the king. 

The king sentenced Katle, who was a young 
lieutenant in the gens d’armes, to be beheaded. 












PORTRAIT OF FREDERICK THE GREAT OF 
PRUSSIA, 


From his prison Katle wrote a most touching 
letter, pleading for his life. 

It contained these sentences :— 

“@od, who is the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, does not always follow the impulses of his 
justice towards sinners, but often reclaims 
those who have gone astray by his mercy. And 
will not your majesty, who is a resem- 
blance of the Divinity, pardon a criminal who 
is guilty of disobedience to his sovereign?” (We 
may remark that it was then illegal for any 
Prussian to leave his native land without the 
royal permission.) “The hope of pardon supports 
me, and I flatter myself that your majesty will 
not cut me off in the flower of my age, but rather 
give me time to prove to you what effect your 
majesty's clemency will have upon me. I feel 
myself animated with a zeal and fidelity proof 
against all temptation, for your service.” 

The whole court pleaded for the unfortunate 
lieutenant, many of them in tears. 

Young Frederick went down on his knees and 
begged his friend’s life, but the old savage was 
obstinate. 

Katle was beheaded early on a November 
morning, and he met his death with resolution. 

The prince was compelled to be a spectator of 
the execution. 

Frederick William was not yet appeased. 

He was 80 exasperated at the plot of bis son, 
to quit his dominions, that the whole court be- 
lieved that he would slay his son too, 





His fondness for music was one great cause of 
the disagreement between him and his mother. 

His music masters had to be smuggled into 
the palace, 


He was heard to say— 
“T have three other sons, not one of whom 


\| evening with a few frien 


{(Novemars 1,15 


But the emperor of Germany interposed iq 
favour, and by degrees the wrath of his Prag 
majesty was somewhat abated. 

This was no sooner amicably eettled than 
old Blue Beard found out that his son ta 
sweetheart, 

She was the daughter of a schoolmaster 2 
horror of horrors |—she had a taste for musk 

The king ordered her to be seized and publi 
whipped ugh the streets of Berlin. j 

When his son came to the throne he 
hie innocent, girl sweetheart a pension, 
married a government clerk. 

Such was the extraordinary upbringing of: 
who divides with Marlborough the 
being the greatest military commander a 
eighteenth century. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 163.) 





Consoripr fathers once attracted a large share 
attention ; now it is all absorbed by conscript son 
Wry is a man going to sleep like a crysli 
Becaus> he soon have—a—met—s—morphat, 
Tury say the wind makes the chimneys and 
He wonder, the rascal, he is always blowing a cl 


Ir coals are contraband of war, why not call t! 


colliers, who are guilty of exporting the coals, or 
| them ? 


Lgt_me have men about me who drink wie 
says Omsar, “for it oaly wants T to make reas! 


able men treasonable. 
THER is very little difference between th 


brigands of Greece and the doctors of this countr 


| || for while the brigands live by plunder the doctor 


live by pill-age. 

Aw Irish gentleman, who had been spending tb 
looked at his watch jus 
after midnight, and said : ‘ It is to-morrow momiag 
I must bid you good-night, gentlemen.” 

A WarTcuMAKER has a watch to repair, that ( 
cording to its owner's statement) frequently #0 
whilst it is going, and sometimes loesce an o 
twenty minutes, 

Tus Tower of London is to be put inastate ol 
defence. Half-a-crown will, in fature, be charged 
for admission. This will protect it against all pos 
sible invasion. 

‘Tux last euphuism out is that of a stodent, ¥>? 
remarked, the other day, of one in whose honesty be 
has no great abiding faith, that he will berestw 
have opportunity to examine the sulphur spect 
without building any special fire for the purport. 

Two men in Vienna recently psssed an Austra. 
officer, who strutted up and down the street in bis 
gold-embroidered uniform as majestically as 3 pa" 
cock. “Why,” said one to the other, “that ofic: 
looks as proud as if he had lost the battle af Sadows 
all alone.” 4s 

OUR efficient apothecaries—Adalt (and adulter 
ing) drug-clerk poet some Epsom mlb, sa 
little gal wants some for her mother,’ Wel, 
assistant—“ Salts is all out.” Adult etc. — "0 
then, git some oxalic acid ; it looks all the sm 

Extract from Bishop's examination for om 
dates for orders. ‘ What is the difference Le 
a moveable feast and a fixed one ?” Candidate ¢ ee 
some hesitation)—“ Why, one’s digestible an 
other isn’t.” (Candidate retires till neat ~ i 

A CoppgnsmitTs, who figured largely 
house politics, at a ineeting the other mt 
the tide turning against him, exclaimed with mit. 
navimous air, “I wash my hands of the ‘pe 
“J guess they need it enough,” shouted a= 
tinent opponent, lista oO 

A FATHER was questioning his ses 
day evening on the portion a eacred ee Cone 
descriptive of the const of the ‘hen wD 
was light admitted into the ark—glass ¥™ DI gy, 
known ?” queried papa, of one of the missis 
Noah just lighted ths gas.” 

A YANEEE editor expresses "i 
one of his political opponents were placed "7 
for murder, an article recently printed 
be cited to establish his innanity, . pot 
deemed quite sufficient by any twelve juymen 
insane themselves, rete t0 

A Mn, MALaProp—a man slightly POR iy 
fond of display, and somewhat ignorant Shorr 
called the attention of some visitors the rena, 





writes verses or plays on the lute, and they are 
sufficient to sustain the Prussian grandeur, 


carpet in one of his apartments, with carpe 
a Thee. gentlemen, that is aoe the best 
Mr, Brussels ever made.” 


Sovmrmse 1, 1870.) 
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isaix there is a goodly muster of our friends in 
ken Blount’s comfortable hostelry. 

Ben has been commanded to induce any travellers 
pene that wy. 20 stay and honour the Chimney 

er; but he not been successful, and there - 

enone but well-known faces 
a the room. 
, Amongst them sits the worthy 
trate, who was returning from 
acharitable visit to the poorest 
his flock, when he was en- 
wantered by Mr. Molesworthy, 
and ind to join the com- 


pay. 
And now, to the surprise of 
every one, he volunteers a 


mory. 

“Te is no adventure df my 
own,” said he ; “‘ but my wife, in 
her young days, was giddy and 
thoughtless enough to do what 
Tan ig to relate—though 
after all it turned out to bea 
od action. I induced her to 
wnite ont an account of the 
adventure, intending to eend it 
to Mr. Molesworthy : however, 
«I am here, and have the 
Paper in my pocket, I will, if 
you like, read you— 


MY WIFE'S TALE :—=ON A FIELD 
ARGENT, A SWAN AZURE. 


Iwas fourteen, and Lillie, my 
only sister, sixteen, when the 
letters of our © 
—we were all orphans—an- 
nounced to us that we were to 

finish” in Paris, which did 
hot mean that we were to die 
there ; if it had, Lillie, for one, 
Would not have liked the being in that 
Dliseful state produced in the human mind by the, 
wee at that time, perfectly absurd passion of 

My passion at that time was walking. 

iad I not walked one particular day into the 
Union Square, this story would not have happened. 

cillie that morning had taken a fancy for a walk 
with Madeline Hyle and me. 

We were all talking busily about a wonderful 
Peficrmance which, escorted by the lieutenant, we 

all witnessed the night before. 

The great Ligier troupe of pantomimists and 
acrobats had been filling the minds of all beholders 
with awe and amazement for some weeks past. 

But what bad, in our girlish hearts, excited more 
of indignation than of any other feeling. had been 
the following feat, which I pause to relate, as it 

8 upon my story. 

‘There had appeared upon the stage, about fifteen 
minutes before the beginning of the tomime, 
a men, clad in the conventional acrobatic 


Four had taken in hand a board, which they had 
ca upon their heads, on which were placed small 

ions, 

Upon these cushions the board had seemed to 
Settle itself comfortably enough, but we all know 
that there are many things in this world that seem 
other than they are. 

Upon the board then vaulted four more men, who 
upheld a second smaller board, and whose heads 
Were also cushioned. 

Upon this board two more men then stood, facing 
on stb, and holding upon their four hands a 
at was not comfortable to look at the pyramid 

‘us formed, whatever it might be to stand as part 
and portion of it. 


Acrobats the less, and there is no reason to suppose 
that choas would have come again. 

But, at this moment, at the side scene, there ap- 
peared two more men—these were in black coats, 
and seemed to have been earnestly endeavouring to 
look like gentlemen—leading by the hand one of the 
most exquisitely beautiful children—a boy—that 
human eyes ever looked upon. 

The child's large, seraphic eyes, full of sadness 
and apprehension, gazed about him. 

Soft curls of the darkest brown gathered about 
i small white throat, and framed his perfect 

face. 

What, we asked ourselves, in a kind of agony, 
was to be done with this beautiful being ? 

We clung to one another in terror. 

And it was not uncalled for. 


For, to the summit of the perilous pyramid, formed | d 


by the added height of these tiers of men, piled one 
upon cache va up eae peated tele heads, and sven 
W ie fragile stool it the uppermost up Oo! 
men beld in their united hands, tie boy was made 
to climb tall he stood upon it; a pathetic sight in 
the weakness of his almost infancy, and the sadness 
of his terror, 

There was great applause, but it had been preceded 





“1 FOLLOWED, AND MADE A SIGNAL, WHICH HE UNDERSTOOD.” 


by a murmur of disgust, and then the groundlings 
had it their own way. 

Lillie was pale as her namesake flower, Madeline 
was trembling, and I—I do not blush to admit it— 
I was crying. 

I had discovered that I must either cry or choke, 
and I had preferred the first. 

The child, clinging to the corners of the boards 
in his deacent, and jumping, at last, from them into 
the arms of the two black-coated men, who had 
walked backward and forward beneath the human 
pyramid during his perilous ascent and descent, 
was carrried away, after being greatly applauded 
once more, and kissed before the curtain, by his tor- 
mentors, 

We went home. 

We grieved over him all the way, and I dreamed 
of him all night. 

Sometimes it seemed to mp that I was catching 
him as he fell; then again I would see him dead, 
with his blood svattered over the stage where he had 

Then again I fancied that I witnessed the beat- 
ings and threats that must have been brought into 

lay before the little child of six years could have 
made to go through with such a performance 
as the public had that night witnessed and ap- 


2 What romantic schemes I formed the next day 
about that boy ! 

We each—Lillie and I—had a neat little property 
of our own, and could do what we pleased with it 


sound mind,” as people say when they make their 
wills, mentally made mine in favour of the small 
boy—“ Petit Pierre,” the play-bill called hin—whom 
I Jetermined to ado, , and for whose sake I quite 
made up my mind never to marry. 

The only question which rose to mar my romance 





it. 
Stil, had the whole group tumbled down, and 
roken their necks, it would have been only ten 


was how to get at him. 
This was precisely what we were discussing when 


when of age. I, therefore, being fourteen, “and of | P: 





we all entered Union Square, Lillie and Madeline 
scoffing at my quixotic project, but approving, of 
course, its motive. 

We lounged about, occasionally made unplea- 
santly aware that the people of the street will stare 
out of countenance the people who are not of the 
street, when suddenly my eyes fell upon a singular 

OUD. 
. The most important person in it, to me, was Petit 
Pierre, and with him a man and woman of most 
repulsive appearance. 

And the boy—the angelic boy—like a seraph be- 
tween two demons, looked out upon the crowd with 
his pleading, piteous eyes, unanswered by com- 
passion from any. bs 

I whispered to Lillie and Madeline to keep me in 
sight, but not to interfere with whatever I might 


0. 
I followed the man, the woman, and the child, 
who were now emerging from the square. 
Lillie and Madeline kept at a short distance be- 
hind me. 
Presently I saw them turn into Sixteenth Street. 
I followed, still not near enough to excite their 
athe bo dent! hild of ts of 
e —so evident! a child of nts of 
ve gent ler blood than Those who 
him in their power—at 
last caught sight of me. 
I smiled at him, and made 
him a rapid sign, and with 


that precocity of intelligence 
which suffering creates, he 
comprehended t I wished 


to take him from his com- 
nions—to reecue him ! 

Pretty bold, you will say— 
but I am telling my story, or, 
rather, Petit Pierre's story, and 
Iam not going to stop to argue 
with anybody: 

I followed along, the in- 
fantile Petit Pierre seeming 
not to notice me. 

The man and woman, still 
leading the child, now turned 
along a croea street, and in that 
street, near one of the avenues, 
entered a house. 

It was wretchedly ugly and 
abominably unclean, 

gan to be somewhat 
alarmed and sick at heart at 
the prospect of entering a hole 
which seemed to be reeking 
with incipient fever and the 
vapours of death, 
ut, just as I was becoming 
discoaraged, I saw emerging 
from_ the house, and taking 
the direction of a neighbour- 
ing tavern, the ignoble-looking 
couple I have described, unaccompanied by the 
chua, 

I plunged into the house, up the horrible stairs, 
then entered—still plungingly—a disgusting room, 
which looked as though all the vermin in the city 
was bred there, but in which I eaw—a star amid the 
gloom—Petit Pierre, and alone, 

To catch him in my arms, to discover what alight 
weight a boy of six may be, and yet how heavy for 
a girl of fourteen to li t, to plunge down as I had 
plunged in, to hide the darling as well as I could, 
and then to run—I think I ran six blocks before 
gave it up, during which Petit Pierrefhad notjuttered 
a sound—to discover that Madeline and Lillie had 
lost me, or, rather, I them, to subside from a run 
into a walk, to finally, in triumph, hail a convenient 
cab, to enter it and reach home, but not till after 
the distressed companions of my exploit had attained 
that haven. 

All this was what I accomplished in considerably 
more time than it takes to relate it. 

Well, he was a stolen child ! 

We discovered on him a ribbon, to which hung 
the tiniest book I ever saw, in a tinier morocco case, 
and with it the tiniest magnifying-glass, by the aid 
of which we deciphered, on the fly-leaf of the book, 
in heraldic figures, a swan azure upon a field argent. 

. ° . e ° . 

At the beginnin; story I have told that 
we had received, Lillie and I, a letter from Victor, 
our married brother, summoning us to come and 
“finish "—our education, not our mortal career—in 


‘aris, 

Now, Petit Pierre being a French boy, we having 
the slight clue of the book and its motto, what better 
could happen than that we should set off at once 
for France, bis country ? 

“ And shall we see mamma ?” the boy asked. 

‘That was the burden of all Petit Pierre's talk. 

Yet, what precocity of perception evinced itaelf 
at all times: 
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How quickly he had understood that help bad 
reached him when he had seen my gesture in the 
square, as 1 endeavoured to convey to him the idea 
that it was my design and intent to take him away 
from those who possessed him ! 

Pain, suffering both moral and bodily—I spare 
the reader the ings his prattle, and the bruises 
on his body, revealed —had brought his childish 
mind to concentrate itself upon one thought ; the 
hope of rescue, the hope of seeing again mamma. 

‘e had a great deal of trouble. 

Let it not be thought that he, or she, who steals 
away a child, even from “humans” in the shape of 
fiends, or fiends in the shape of “ humans,” has made 
himself, or herself, a bed of roses. 

An advertisement appeared, then another, an- 
nouncing the disappearance of the child. 

One of these was in a French paper, and very 
threatening. 

I{presume that the poverty of Garnier and his wife 
prevented the continuance of efforts to recover 
Petit Pierre. 

They had not hold a Golconda in the possession of 
Petit Pierre, though they had thereby averted 
starvation, 

At last the “Troupe Ligier” departed, and the city 
saw them no more. 

On the 10th of June, 1860, a hilarious party con- 
sisting of Lillie, our guardian, Mr. Ainsworth, and 
his wife—or as we called them “Guardy” and 
“ Aunty ”—and myself, sailed for Paris in the good 
steamer “ Ariel.” 

Petit Pierre seemed to be aware that he was ap- 
proaching that home, that France, where he had left 
mama, 


We dared not, it is true, excite hopes too dear to 
be shattered—children suffer as deeply as grown 
persons in hope disappointed or deferred—still we 
ventured once in a while to whisper something which 
the lovely little creature treasured up, and on which 
he would sit pondering, with his wise and wondrous 
eyes full of dreams, 

One day a lady appeared on deck with a hat from 
which hung a long ostrich plume. 

Rather a sin, taste, 1 admit, to adopt feathers 
in June, but I knew I had found confirmation of my 
belief that the mother of Petit Pierre had been of 
the wealthier French, when the boy exclaimed, at 
sight of the feathers— 

“ Titi maman a des plumes!” 

It is a wonder that Petit Pierre lived through the 


voyage. 

Nick because he was ill or delicate, but Lillie and I 
had a way of clutching him in our arms whenever 
he did anything “sweet,” and almost smothered 
him with kisees, which caused one of the sailors to 
sententiously remark that it was “a mighty great 
blessing, to be sure, that the child was hardy, as he 
was a being squoze every minnit.” 

Nobody ever died of kissing yet, that I ever heard 
of, but 1 did feel frightened one das , when, looking 
at Petit Pierre to study the effect of ‘a emall scarlet 
cap with which I had seen fit to embellish his silken 
curls, and which, with its flowing tassel, made his 
regular features look like those of a Greek boy, I 
discovered that he was shivering and deathly 


pale, 

I followed the direction of his eycs, trembling 
myself with s nameless terror, and saw a man 
leaning against the side of the vessel whose face 
had some resemblance to the man Garnier. Hence 
the boy's terror. 

But it was not Garnier. 

We reached Paria. 

I pause here to mention that we were, at all 
times, extremely careful not to allow Petit Pierre 
to be out of our sight when elsewhere than at 
home. 

I say we wero careful, because Lillie loved him 
almost as well as I did, and so did ‘‘Guardy” and 
“ Aunty.” 

But we felt that we must guard him well. What 
was more likcly than that the “Troupe Ligier” 
would return to Frauce ? 

Many accounts in the newspapers told of the large 
audiences that had gathered to witness their per- 
formances throughout the United States, and in 
Canada, and with beings bred in want and easily 
satisfied, the sums they had taken must have seemed 
to them to be wealth, 

We trembled daily lest its possession should in- 
duce them to return to their native land, from 
which it is doing violence to the nature of the 
French to wander. Might not Garnier and his wife 
be with them ? 

Guardy laughed often at my terrors, and uttered 
sarcasms, from time to time, about “ hens with one 
chicken ;" but I did not mind Guardy the least bit. 

We had been in Paris an entire year when we 
were riding one day in a low carriage on the 
boulevards—Pctit Pierre, Lillie, Guardy and I, 

ght to explain here that Victor, our “ married 
Pewe always epcke of him in that way, 








because we had another brother who was not 
married, and who was an officer in the navy—had 
allowed us, instead of going through the annoy- 
ances of a French pension de wselles, to have 
teachers at home, and that we inhabited apartments 
in the same building and very near to those which 
Guardy and his wife had taken. 

I was not to go to stay with Victor till Lillie’s 
marriage, after which, when the bride should have 
returned to America, I was to remain with my 
brother and his wife—Mr. and Mrs. Greysborough, 
that is tosay. 

Although provided with something as an initia- 
tive ta a the means to be taken for the barrie 7 tion of 

it Pierre to his parent or parents, if living, in 
the shape of the book with the heraldic motto, I 
had not dared to publish anything with reference 
to Petit Pierre in the Paris papers. 

That means of finding his family was forbidden 
me by the fear that it might attract the attention of 
Garnier and his wife, supposing them, which, of 
course, my apprehensions led me to do, to be in 


Paris. 

Who could say that some other member of the 
“Troupe Ligier” might not Jay claim toa “ feature” 
80 attractive as Petit Pierre? 

Then, again, last not least, I was in no hurry to 
part with my darling. 

‘We were about turning away from that scene of 
life and gaiety, for the reason that dinner would be 
cold if we did not, and were saying to ourselves for 
the ninety-ninth time that French women were all 
dress and no beauty, for their faces and forms do 
not really amount to anything, when I espied—and 
Lillie declares to this day that I turned as pale as 
death—a low caleche coming toward us, upon the 
panels of which glittered on a field argent, a swan 
azure! 

In the caleche, amid downy cushions and vast folds 
of black silk gamished with lace, there reclined the 
pelest lady I ever saw. 

Her beautiful face, almost, though not quite, re- 
gular, but with a lovely softness of expression, had 
a melancholy so {marked, an abstraction from the 
brilliant scene about her so evident, that, even had 
the panel of the carriage failed to catch my eyes, I 
should have remarked her, for ho! and m: 
grew cold at the sight ! ahe was very, very like Petit 


A gentleman eat beside her. 

His face, too, was grave and still. 

T know that my hands trembled a great deal, but I 
resolutely drew Petit Pierre, whose head had nestled 
down upon my shoulder—he was drowsy with the 
heat of the day—up to my knees, and held him 
there, turning his face towards the caléche, 

And then acy shall never fo: it—a wild 
cry, half anguish, half exultation, but fearful to 
hear—burst from the lips of the pale lady, and 
regardless of the crowding vehicles, re; less of 
the peril of life and limb, regardless of everything 
but the fact that he was found at last, the mother 
sprang towards her child, and, half hanging upon 


im, half upon the edge of our carriage, she grasped | 


him, kissed him, and fainted ! 

The gentleman who had been seated beside the 
pale lady in the caléche had sprang after her. 

I do not know which had the least blood in the 
cheeks and lips when Madame la Comtesse Valérie 
de Puy-Lausene came to hereelf. 

These little things do not happen every day. 

No; children have been stolen before now, and 
never recovered. 

Mothers have sunk, and fathers, too, for that 
matter, into the grave, without again beholding the 
dear lost face. 

The human heart breaks, but “brokenly lives 
on.” 
“In the infinite spirit is room 
For the pulse of an infinite pain,’” 

But here the pain was stilled, and when the 
mother—ah ! there could be no mistaking this for 
any but a mother—clasped her boy in her arms, I 
felt that, girl as I was, 1 had not lived in vain. 
“ Titi maman" was found at last ! 

By this time the father, Monsieur le Comte 
Etienne de Puy-Lausene, had got his arms, too, 
about the boy. 

What broken words, and how pathetic! What 
sobs of ecstasy! Who can remember that agonizing 
yet joyful language in which the heart recognizes 
the recovery of its own? 

Who can remember the words? Who can forget 
how those words sound ? 

. . . 


I gave him up! Ah! how they thanked me for 
having rescued him, and what a sad story it was 
of his being stolen at the villa of Madame la Comt- 
esge, at Mayence, when left but for an instant b 
the bonne, a Normande, who had been all but mad- 
dened at his loss, 

“What would Lise say ?” had been one of the 


heart |’ 


first exclamations of Monsieur de Puy-Lauem 
when he had recovered his son. 

He knew Lise had loved him, and he remembered 
that she would be glad again. 

And the poor little ragged boy whom I had 
rescued, after one year of bitter misery with 
Garnier, 80 called on the playbills, but really ie 
fraudulent innkeeper near Paris, ar geois 
name, who had turned street-vaniter, or saitin- 
banque, and had stolen the child to train him to 
feata such as I had witnessed the performance of 
the poor, perishing child, whose little heart had 
beat so often with terror and agony beneath the, 
tiny book that had helped me to find his “Tw 
maman,” was, after all, no less a person than the 
Vicomte Louis de Puy-Lausene ! 


. 
Having finished reading, the good curate hai! 
departed home, having, as he said, staid mock 
longer than he bmd intended. 
The others, however, had a good long chat before 
they followed his example. 
(To be continued.) 


————_»>—__———_. 


THE SWEDE STONE ON THE FIELD OF 
LUTZEN, WHERE GUSTAVUS ADOLPETS 
FELL. 


TILLY being Fone, Wallenstein was appointed to 
command the Imperialists. 

The opposing armies met on the field of Liiten, 

The Gt of November, 1632, Gustavus opened 

the battle. 


In the morning he knelt in front of his lines and 
offered up a prayer. 

Then he Ge out Luther’s Hymn, and a well- 
known hymn, said to be his own, beginning— 


“ Fear not, thon little, chosen band." 


“ @od with us !” was the battle-word, 

All being ready, he cried aloud— 

“Now, in God's name, let us at them! Jesas, 
Jesus, Jesus, let us fight for the honour of Thy boly 
name !’’ and dashed at the enemy. 

A pistol shot broke his arm. i 

“Tt is nothing ; follow me!” he exclaimed. 

But, his strength failing, he turned his horse's 
head, and muttered to the Duke of Lauenburg by 
his side— ° 

“Consin, take me hence, for I am wounded.’ 

As he turned, an Austrian trooper shouted— 

“Art thou here? I have long sought for 
thee !” and discharged his carbine into the king's 
abonlder. 

Gustavus fell from his horse, with the lat 
way God 

‘The tidings flew through the army that the king 
was slain; that he was taken prisoner; and ae 
revenge and in despair his men fought, as Bel 
says, “with the grim fury of lions, until victory 
| crowned the day. * 

Defaced with wounds, trodden under te 
horses, the body of Gustavus was drawn fr 
beneath a heap of alain, and laid, amid weeping, 
with his fathers in Sweden. felis 

The neighbourhood of the ples per he hy 
marked to this day by a porp! yritic boulder, 
the simple inscription, “G.A.—1632.” 

Thus died Gustavus adoiphus, in his thirty-oighth 

ear, and in the third of his championship 
testantism. 

His sucoess had begun to awaken alarms among 
his allies, who feared in him a ible Protestant 
emperor ; yet of this ambition he gave no iH 

“The devil,” he told his chaplain, who foun Ae 
reading his Bible, “the devil is very near at 
to those who are accountable to none but 
their actions.” never 

What might have been his dreams we a a 
know, but. ne nae left one of the noblest do 
memories in history. 

Had he lived, io is likely he would bave cate 
quickly that awful war which afflicted Germany 
sixteen years after him. 


—_»——_——_ 


TueEns is no stated rule for writing Leet 


You should write on foolscap paper, and ‘ 
as soft as you can, using words of fee ae 
love that they will sizzle on the point 0 tbe 
It is also advisable to sling in 9 pune ve yoo 
occasionally, such as, ‘‘ Dearest Auguste ok of ou 
with a love larger than an elephant. I Nore er 
every day; and by-and-by, when the | Tes so 
longer, I shall think of you twice a day-” 5 ie 
well to put an ink-blot in the corer on, “1 
observation, “Darling, I kissed this sph" % 
heave a sigh in this vicinity.” 
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ibe Sops of England Setter writer. 


io, 10.—From John Andrews to his Father- 
in-law. 
Suez, 1868. 

My DEAR FaTHER,—Mary has lefi me a page 
acase Twant to add anything to her letter, of 
be shortness of which I think you will not 
smplain. 

As for the news of the voyage, so far as it has 
pene, her letter is so copious that nothing re- 
nains to be added in that department. 

But I should like to recur to something you 
rere anying the very last night I spent with 
you. Yon asked me if I thought I had really 
“feand my vocation,” and, now that I have 
fairly entered as 2 man upon the combat of life, 
whether I think I have embraced the calling for 
ich Lam best suited, both by capacity and 
‘king. 

As for the capacity, I have little to say, 
except this: I don't say that I have much 
anacity for engineering, but I certainly feel 
that I have lees capacity for anything else. 





as for the liking, I can express my views 
withott any hesitation, I think if ever a man 
Iked his trade or profession, it is I. What 
have I been secing ever since I left Southampton 
(and even there, too) but the triumphs and 
trophies of successful enginecring ? 

Of course, I am not a military or civil en- 
gineer, as the men were and are who scooped 
out the galleries of Gibraltar, and are just about 
to make the Mediterranean and Red Sen meet. 
Although, of course, Iam not such a puppy as 
to suppose that a man who can make, mend, 
and perhaps re-model a locomotive steam- 
engine, is to be compared with such men, yct I 
feel that all engincers are somewhat akin. 

Tam ambitious in a quiet way, although I do 
not say much about it. If for no other reason, 
Ishonld be ambitious for Mary's sake. And I 
can honestly say that I would not exchange the 
Position of any man highest on the ladder of 
Promotion in the army, at the bar, or in 
Politics, for the comparatively humble one which 
Toceupy, 

Tam glad you asked me the question. True, 
T answered at once at the time. But I have 
conned your question and that answer over and 
over again since we started. 


Nothing but the manifold crrors and wrong- 
doings do I regret. I would as soon not be an 
engineer as not be Mary's husband. Surely, 
dear father, nothing stronger than that can be 
said by 

Your affectionate Son, 
JOHN ANDREWS. 
Mr. Sanger. 


———__+—__—_ 


Necromancy.—In olden times, when they hanged 
Witches, it was considered, in a double sense, 
neckromancy. 


A wise old darkey in the southern part of Ken- 
tucky came to his old master the day before the 
late election, and said he—‘ Mars John, I wants to 
Yote de Democratic ticket. The fac’ is, I think the 
Riggers ought to split up anyhow. If we goes and 
Votes Democrat, the Radicals say we is ungrateful, 
an’ den de League fines us five dollars, and warns 
us. If we votes Radical, the Kuklux ’ll git us 
shore, I wants to divide fike, a0 as to make it the 
intrust of boff parties to treat us kin’ and friendly.” 
That darkey is a statesman and a philosopher. 


A TERRIBLE GAME OF LA CROSSE. 


Orr readers know this game, still a favourite with 
the Indians, and recently adopted in England and 
among ourselves, 

Few, however, may know how terrible a part this 
game once played in one of the most tragic scenes 
of the West. 

On the fourth of June, 1763, the birthday of King 
George, the little fort at Michillimackinac was all 
astir. 

The morning was warm and sultry. 

The discipline of the garrison was relaxed, and 
some license allowed the soldiers, It was a time of 


peace, 

The white banner of France had been lowered 
from every 
the flag of England waved alone throughout the 
northern continent, save where Spain's ancient flag 
still glittered around the Mexican gulf. 

At Michillimackinac all was re : the French 
settlers and voyageurs, the Western Indians, 
English traders and English soldiers, all mingled in 
harmonious intereourse. 

Encamped in the woods not far off were a large 
number of Ojibways, lately arrived, while several 
bands of the Sac Indians, from the river Wisconsin, 
had also erected their lodges in the vicinity. 

Early in the morning many Ojibways came tothe 
fort, inviting officers and soldiers to come out and 
see a gran ne of La Crosse, or Baggattaway, 
which was to played between their nation and 
the Sacs, 

In consequence, the place was soon deserted by 
half its tenants. 

Within the square palisade were the houses and 
barracks— canoes and nets drying in the sun. 

Women and children were moving about the 
doors ; knots of Canadian voyageurs reclined on 
the ground, smoking and conversing; soldiers 
were lounging listlessly at the doors and windows 
of the barracks, or strolling in the area, while a 
few were looking from the palisade at the scene 
without, 

‘There the contrast was striking. 

The gates were wide open, and many stood there 
watching the game. 

The plain in front was covered by the Indians 
engaged in the favourite sport of the red men. 

At either extremity of the ground a tall post was 
planted, marking the stations of the rival parties. 

The object of each was to defend its own post, 
and drive the ball to that of its adversary. 

Hundreds of lithe and agile figures were leaping 
and bounding upon the plain. 

Each was nearly naked, his loose black hair flying 
in the wind, and each bore in his hand a bat of the 
form peculiar to the game. 

At one moment the whole were crowded together, 
a dense throng of combatants, all struggling for the 
ball; at the next they were scattered again, and 
running over the ground like hounds in full cry. 

Each in his excitement yelled and shouted at the 
height of his voice. 

Rushing and striking, tripping their adversaries, 
or hurling them to the ground, they pursued the 
animating contest amid the laughter and applause 
of the spectators. 

Suddenly, from the midst of the multitude, the 
ball soared into the air, and descending in a wide 
curve, fell near the picket of the fort. 

‘This was no chance stroke. 

It was part of a preconcerted stratagem to insure 
the surprise and destruction of the garrison. 

As if in pursuit of the ball, the players turned 
and came rushing, a maddened and tumultuous 
throng, toward the gate. 

In a moment they had reached it. 

The amazed English had no time to think or 
act. 

The shrill cries of the ball-players were changed 
to the ferocious war-whoop. 

The warriors snatched From squaws seated near 
the gate the hatchets which the latter had kept con- 
cealed beneath their blankets. 

Some of the Indians assailed the spectators with- 
out, while others rushed into the fort; all was 
carnage and confusion. 

At the outset several strong hands grasped Captain 
Etherington and Lieutenant Leslie, and hurried 
them away to the woods. 

Within the area of the fort the men were mas- 
sacred without mercy, 

Taken entirely unawares, they were cut down and 
scalped. 

On all sides were Englishmen struggling in the 
agonies of death in the hands of the furious savages, 
as they tore off the scalps and waved their reeking 
trophies on high, 

One Englishman only escaped. 

Henry, a trader, had been busily enga; 
correspondence, when the yells and 
roused him, 





d at his 
leath-cries 


t where it had ao long floated, and | ° 





One glance into the area told him that the place 
was lost. 

He saw the Canadiana unmolested, and hoped by 
their aid to escape; but fear or indifference con- 
trolled them. Ms 

A Pawnee slave, more charitable, concealed him 
behind a pile of stuff in the garret. 

To him we owe the details of this terrible game 
of La Crosee. 


—_~e——_. 


THE SINKING SHIP; OR, RICH FOR A 
MOMENT, 


Tx ship “Britannia,” which struck on the rocks 
off the coast of Brazil, had on board a large con- 
ignment of Spanish dollars. 

n the hope of saving some of them, a number of 
barrels were brought on deck, but the vessel was 
sinking so fast tbat the only hope for life was in 
taking at once to the boate. 

The last boat was about to push off, when a mid- 
shipman rushed baek to sce if anyone was still on 
board. To his , there sat a man on deck 
with a hatchet in his hand, with which he had 
broken open several of the casks, the contents of 
which he was now heaping up about him. 

“What are you doing?’ shouted the youth. 
“Escape for your life! Don’t you know the ship is 
fast going to pieces ?” 

“The ship may,” said the man; “I have lived a 
Poor wretch all my life, and I am determined to die 
rich.” 


His remonstrances were answered only by another 
flourish of the hatchet, and he was left to his fate. 

Ina few minutes the ship was engulfed in the 
waves, 

We count such a sailor a madman, but he has too 
many imitators. 

Many men seem determined to die rich at all 


iB. 
Least of all risks do they count the chance of 
losing the soul in the struggle. 


——_+—_—_——_ 


AN esteemed friend of ours heard much of the 
medical properties of the water of a certain spring 
some distance from where she resided. She h 
read a pamphlet that enumerated many diseases, 
from which she recognized at least half-a-dozen with 
which she was afflicted. Much to her joy, she was 
told that her eon had to call at the very town where 
the spring was located, and a five-gallon keg and a 
strict injunction were laid upon him to bring back 
some of the water. The keg was put into the 
waggon, and, slipping under the seat, was quite over- 
locked. The business was urgent, and took some 
time to perform it, and the water was quite forgotten. 
He had got near home, in the evening, when feeling 
down under the seat for something, he felt the keg. 
To go back was not to be thought of, and to admit 
his stupidity was impossible. He therefore drew up 
his horse by the side of a wall, near which was the 
old sweep well from which the family had drank for 
a century, and filling the keg went home. The firat 
question was: ‘Did you get the water?” “ Yes,”” 
said he; ‘but darned if I see any difference in it 
from any other water,” and he brought in the keg. 
A cup was handed to the invalid, who drank witl 
infinite relish, and said she was surprised at her 
son not seeing any difference. There was un- 
doubtedly a medical taste about it, and it dried 
upas other water did, which she had always heard of 
mineral water. Her son hoped it would do her good, 
and by the’ time the keg was exhausted she was 
ready to give a certificate of the value of the water, 
it having relieved her of all her ails. 
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THE ART OF FLYING. 
' 1. 2 3. 


MMR, SMITH, WHILE PASSING A FLOCK OF GEERE, 


CATCHES AN IDEA. TO DISSECT IT. HE MEANS FLYING. 





THE FIRST ATTEMPT. 


THE SECOND ATTEMPT. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. WITH NO. 208 WILL BE GIVEN 
a THE 
NINTH SCENE 
FOR 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 


REPRESENTING 


LAMBETH PALACE, 
With Moveable Figures. 


IMPORTANT. 

At the completion of the Panorama will be given the 
BOYS OF BNGLAND LECTURE BOOK, containing a 
fall description of each building, and an historical account 
of the principal eventg with which the Moveable Figures 
are associated; making the above Grand Gifte HOME 
AMUSENENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATNER AND SON. 


NOTICE. 


STAGES of a Novel construction, with fall directions 
for exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. Thelr price will be Is. 84. each. 





Now Ready, price One Penny, 
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Nos. I, 0. anp III. or 


BRETT’S 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
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HE ALSO CATCHES A GOOBE, AND PROCEEDS | THIS 18 SMITH READY TO MAKE THE ATTEMPT. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF MR. J 
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f- “‘TOO LATE!’ SAID THE PEASANT, ‘BEFORE YOU REACHED THE CHAPEL YOU WOULD BE LOST.’” 


AT SCHOOL: wo move off, when one A the big Swiss boys 
interposed, and the others surrounded them 
OR, OUR ENGLISH BOYS IN FRANCE, within loud hubbub. 
By the Author of “MIsER's Son,” “R1IvaL Onusogs,” &c.| After enough preliminary noise to have as- 
—— tonished Billingsgate market, Frank and his 
CHAPTER XXXIV. friends were informed that there would be a 
5 a fight between the college boys and the town 
COLLEGE AND TOWN—A PITCHED BATTLE. | hoys, 
No sooner were the whole body of schoolboys Fight ? When and how? 
outside the college, in the grand place in| He, the Swiss boy, would soon show them, if 
Zo <== front of the cathedral, than a tremendous tumult | they Ywould only join, which, in fact, for the 





eR, 31, 1870, arose, honour of the uniform they wore, they must 
perosen, “Bl, 187 Frank and his staunch little oand were about! do, } a 
Next Week will be Given the Ninth Scene for the Grand Panorama. 
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With something very much like a grimace, the 
English muttered something, which was, how- 
ever, inaudible, and then yielded. 

Immediately on this being settled, the whdte 
party broke up into various detachments, one 
ve large one remaining where they were, 
wile the others darted aff in various direc- 

ona. 

All who know anything of the capital of the 
Pays de Vaud, Lausanne, are aware that the 
cathedral and other public buildings are situated 
ou the summit of a steep hill, the top of which 
‘4s yeached by only one road. 

As, however, this would necessitate a very long 
Pound to foot pasengers, the hill is to be reached 

‘wamerous very steep and very narrow flights 


steps. 
The main body of the collegians, who were 
gradually being reinforced by the day scholars, 
ied the summit of the steep road, which 
led up past the cathedral, 
Heme the more serious part of the engagement 
was to take place. 

The smaller detachments were sent off to 
goard the steps, by which the town boys might 
ave sent columns to attack them in the rear. 

The principal stairs were at no very great 
distance, and here the English boys, under 
the leadership of a Swiss sergeant, took up their 


post. 

Sticks and knotted pocket handkerchiefa, some 
suspiciously heavy, were the weapons princi- 
ally in fashion, though others soon came into 
play. 

Except when they marched out in company 
with the masters, all guns and bayonets, as well 
as swords, were given up, the Swiss being no- 
toriously, when at home, one of the most quarrel- 
some people on earth. 

The detachment which guarded the summit 
of these steps was about twenty in namber. 

To all appearance the task was easy enough, 
the stairs being eo very steep. 

Some minutes elapsed, spent, as usual ameng 
juvenile warriors, in a great deal of talk. 

Then came a low murmur of voices, followed 
by a roar, as a large number of youths of the 
very roughest sort appeared at the foot of the 
stairs, about a hundred fcet below. 

They halted, held a short discussion, and then 
dispersed, some thirty or more pressing up the 
natrow stairs, 

Silence new reigned on both sides. 

Each was nerving himeslf for his allotted 


Frank aed Sol watched the attacking force in 
amused i 

They were wtout young fellows, chiefly tanners 
and such like, and to all appearance stronger and 
more lusty than the collegians, 

Weapons they appeared to have none. 

When, however, they reached the last landing 
en the stairs, a loud shout proclaimed that 
they considered the attack to have oom- 
menced. 

The English boys were amazed to witness a 
terrible flightof stones, which struck several of 
the defenders down. 

The were not behind hand, 

Their ets were filled with similar'missiles, 
and they retorted upon the others with fierce and 
steady Setermination- ch 

Such a system of ting in England would 
not be tolerated, and very properly, as anything 
more dangerous, and at the same time cowardly, 
cannot readily be conceived. 

The skirmish lasted about ten minutes, when 
the ammunition being nearly exhausted, and al- 
most every boy suffering from severe contusions, 
the assailants came rushing upwards, armed with 
Jong knotted strips of leather. 

y « hearty blow and heavy thwack was 
Row given and reocived. 

The collegians having the upper hand, bad 
largely the advantage, though they were icss in 
umber. 

Sheer strength, however, appeared likely to 
prevail, and the collegians yielded a step or 
two. 

Hitherto, except receiving blows, the Engliah 
had taken little part in the conflict. 

Now, however, like a gallant reserve, they 
rushed to the rescue, 


Utterly despising the thong-like weapons ef 
the tanners, theye rained such a shower of 
blows upen the assailants, with their fists, 
that even the stoutest retreated in astonish- 
ment, 

“Charge, collegians, charge!” cried Frank, 
wild with enthusiasm. 
ea ‘Wake snakes, and walk chalks!” roared 
iti ledge tame? ma oe 
Fe ivspier a dees right and left aad said no- 

‘ing. 

‘The result was surprising. 

The collegians, whose courage had been 
damped for one moment, returned to the 
charge, and vi declared for them. 

The. young rabble fied. 

At this moment a terrific shout from the Place 
denoted that the battle was raging there in ear- 
nest. 

None hesitated. 

With a bound, the heated boys took the direc- 
tion of the cathedral, to find the collegians very 
hard pressed by the town. 

In numbers, mere physical force and weight, 
the town was superior. 

Slowly and stubbornly the young military 
heroes gave way before superior forces. 

Sticks, stones, slings, and all kinds of wea- 
pons were brought into use. 

Frank saw at once how disproportionate the 
forces were, and, instead of waiting to try the 
effect of nature’s weapon, he and his comrades 
snatched sticks from some ef the moet exhausted 
and wearied combatants, and planged into the 
thick of the fight. 

The leader of the mob was a tall, handsome 
youth of about seventeen. He wielded a fear- 


ful club. 

Frank selected him at once, and, waving his 
own slight staff over his head, rushed fiercely 
at him. The youth’s name, stramgely enough, 
was Franz. 

He saw the stranger come at him, and, with 
a taaghing grin of tziumph, prepared to en- 
goenter him. 


He was taller, stowter and older than Frank, 
while his stick was heavier, 

But Frank went in without doubt or hesita- 
tion. 

He bad hed considerable practice at fencing, 
at si and at broadsword exercise. . 

Without giving the other time to make use of 
his great be rained sach a shower of 
blows on the head, arms and legs as to take the 
ne by sheer er a ng 

bhow was a palpable 

To the horror an 
followers, chief 

With load and angry ories a number of the 
dower town doys made a das! at our hero. 

“Back, back!” shouted the chief; “if I can- 
not conqeer him alene you shall mot,” 

Like magic the conflict ceased. 
ec alleres ‘were concentrated on the single com- 

it. 

Sol, who had contrived to pick up a staff 
about six feet in length, whirled it about like 
& drum-major ; Sam danced in eostacics ; while 
Polk looked on anxiously and timidly. 

The discrepancy in size between Frank and 
Franz was great in itsclf, while the difference 
of strength was very great. 

But science and endurance will always go a 
long way. 

Suddenly, after inflicting a terrible blow on 
his adversery's shins, Frank whirled his stick 
round, and, taking advantage of the other's 
intense pain, disarmed him completely. 

His adversary, with a grim smile, confessed 
himeelf defeated. 

The conflict was over. The whole affair had 
not lasted more than an hour. 

As usual, the two parties fraternised, and 
adjourned to cherry gardens and other places to 
celebrate the anniversary in a more peaceable 
way. 

Everybody was hungry and thirsty, and there 
was but little time to spend the week’s pocket- 
money, 
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CHAPTER XXKY. 
FRANZ GYOT—THE OLD WoMAN IX THE MAB 


KET PLACE. 
Fraxk and his ‘were anxious, now t 
the day's work was - to see a little of 
town itself. | 


They soon had enough of fruit and sour wi 
and intimated their intention of wandering 
the lower part of the city. i 

Franz Gyot, Frank’s late adversary, who ha 
taken a great fancy to his determined 
enemy, volunteered to be their guide, : 

His offer was readily accepted, and the Ae 
strolled away from the other boys. { 

Not only did Franz Gyot know the town 
and show them all that was curious, bat bis 
sence prevented any molestation on the put 


the lower town boys, 
youth, and evidently re 


Franz was a bi; 
spected by the roogh juveniles. 


At the end of an hour they had seen a gresi 
deal of the quaint old town, and had finally 
reached the great market-place. 

Business still was going on. 

The market women chiefly depended om 
donkeys for the transport of their goods, either 
in carts or in double panniers, 

The men had carts and horses. 

It wanted an hour of the time of closing, and 
our juvenile band of brothers took care to indulge 
in a liberal supply of fruit, which they adjourned 
to a shady place under the lee of the church 
near the market-place to enjoy. 

Here they noticed the peculiar arrangements 
of the market people. 

The donkeys were all attached by rings to:be 
side of the church, while the horses, unhamesxd, 
were to the carts and waggons. 

All had nosebags or crétes (hampers) full of 
hay, to wile away the weary time. 

e boys seated themselves with their new: 
found friend on a log, and proceeded to enjey 
themselves in their own way. 

was particalarly interested as to tht 
Manners and customs of the natives. : 

He could sot help remarking on the disposi. 
Han of all old women to indulge in the lary 
ol keys. a 

There was, indeod, a show of animals of this 
patient and suffering race, 

Don! brown, aad grey, 
even donkeys black, but only one white one. 

Freoz ‘as our kero singled that out 
as the only one in the market-place. zi 

“The old woman to whow it belongs works 
the animal,” said Franz Gyot, “it is ode 
brated as the only white one. ee 

“T ehould like to paint it black,” mplid 
Frank, with a mischevious look at Sol. - 

«Would you?” griea the Swiss bap: 
miringly. “You wouldn’t dare——' a 

“Find me the paint and a brush,” id Be 
youthful collegisn, puting his hasd in 
pocket money. 

«Ras possible” reptiod the lavghing 7h 
taking the cash. 

“ Quite possible,” answered Frank. | im 

Gyot got up, and hastened away, oad Ot 
minutes, came back with a can of greyiat 
paint and « bran new brash. be wer 

Looking keenly round to see if be i 
watched, Frank, amid the giggling f oe 
boys, approached the donkey, which wes 
fastened to a ring. 2 

The brash was at once brought into 
tion, and the paint ameared rapidly OF 


Tt kicked somewhat at first, bat soon bom 
quiet under the infliction, and, before sie 
of an hour had elapsed, was 
guised. 

The other boys screamed 
which, however, soon ceased 
nounced that a bell they 
nounced the close of the market. sighh wi: 

The can and brush were put out of 
the boys retreated to a distance. 

They had not long to wait. 

A woman, beyond middle ag Wing 
empty baskets, approached, and began Tach of 
slowly up the side of the church, 12 


her faithful servant. 
Suddenly she halted, Certainly ot wl 


rat 


with lsnghieh 
when Gyot 5 
ringing 


with sever 
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reached the position usually occupied by her 
ancient servitor, but no white donkey was to be 
cen there. 

Sarely some mischievous wight had changed 


its 

She looked up and down. 

Nowhere to be seen. 

At this moment the patient and much en- 
during creature pushed against her, with a faint 
ound as of an incipient bray. 

‘Thee old woman was not to be deceived. It 
ws) her own, ber much-liked brate. 

ie her hands pityingly on its back. 

# Wheres they done to you, my pet ?” she 
said, stroking it gently. 

A sudden start was followed by an angry cry, 
aa she felt her hand damp. 

“ The cruel monsters!" she cried, as the truth 
dawned opon her; “but I will have justico— 
yes, justice—if it cost me my last coin.” 

Frank here would have come forward, and 
made the old woman some compensation, bat 
Gyot advised him not. 
promised to find out what she was dis- 
to accept, when her anger had cooled ; 
id then warned them that time was nearly up, 

they bad only half an hour to regain the 
college ere the roll-call would be made for 


Frank and Sel gave way, though not very 
willingly ; this strict discipline being very dif- 
ferent to anything they had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to. 

Bat, then, they had never before been in a 
mnilitary college. 


i 





CHAPTER XXXVI, 
THE BLACK HOLE 


Up at five o'clock. 

One hour for ablations, dressing, and a kind 
of rough drill, which consisted in walking twice 
round the yard, with the hands on a level with 
the seams of their trousers. 

From six to seven, the repetition of lessons to 
ye said during the day. 

From seven to eight, a light meal of soup or 
bread and milk, according to taste. 

Until nine, play. 

From that hoor until twelve, unceasing study 
—languages, mathematics, writing. 

On trial, the capacity of our four young heroes 
being found very different one from the other, 
they were all placed in separate classes. 

ery great annoyance was caused to our 
friends by this, as the classes were in different 
rooms, and were ruled over by a great variety of 
masters, 

The principal had been warred of the defi- 
cienciee of Polk, and he had placed him in the 
lower class of all, with strict injunctions to the 
masters and monitors not to use canes or pellets 
—a small piece of wood like a spoon, with a 
hole in the wide part, with which punishment is 
infticted on the hand. 

This injunction rendered Frank more easy in 
his mind, and he waited the play-hour without 
anxiety or alarm. 

As he himeelf was very busy, the time passed 
away rapidly. 

Twelve o'clock struck. 

Joyous and delighted all rushed into the court 
of the old monastery. 

Naturally enough the English boys had 
selected their own ground. 

The three met. 

Where was Polk? 

None could tell. 

Frank at once made up his mind. 

He knew the class to which his young friend 
had been sent, and at once accosted one of the 
bo; 

Where's my friend ?” 
“Tn the black hole.” 
Frank started back. 

“ Which is the master?” 

The boy pointed out a stout, thick-set young 
man in spectacles, who was crossing slowly to- 
wards the refectory. 

Frank went up to him and bowed. 

“ Well, sir,” said the half-parblind teacher, in 
a tone of intense haughtiness, “ what is it?” 

« Monsicur Merry?” 

“Yes, What then?” 
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“You have punished a young friend of mine, 
who by the terms of our agreement was not to 
be punished.” 

“TI placed an English boy in the black hol 
for stupidy and obstinacy.” 

“ He is not obstinate ; be is not stupid. He is 
simply a slow, tender-hearted boy. The black 
hole is a woree punishment to him than caning. 
He must come out.” 

“Must, sir. I shall report you to the prin- 
cipal,” spluttered the other. 

_ “You will then simply save me the trouble, 
sir.” 

“Follow me,” continued the teacher, in a 
towering passion, leading the way to the refec- 
tory, where the numerous masters lunched be- 
fore the boys. 

ar followed, calm, collected, but deter- 
mined. 

The principal was just about to take the head 
of the table when the usher and Frank entered 
the room. 

The former told his story with considerable 
temper and passion. 

Frank very quietly urged the promise made 
to Colonel Paulet, and the delicate character of 
Polk's health, 

“Well, well, mon gargon, it is all a mistake. 
The boy must not be punished Monsieur Merry. 
He is, as Monsieur says, very delicate. Write 
his dixcharge.” 

Monsieur Merry, with a very unwilling frown, 
took out a printed piece of paper and wrote out 
the pardon of the culprit, which he handed to 
Frank Meredith with a very bad grace. 

Frank hurried away, found one of the officials, 
and was soon at the door of a room in a dark 
passage on the basement floor. 

The official, who had the key, after perusing 
the discharge of the boy, opened the door. 

“ Polk, my boy—where are you ?” 

Well might he ask. 

Not only was the place as dark as it was pos- 
sible, but a disagreeable smell came forth from the 
yawning aperture. 

“Frank,” said a faint voice, and then the boy 
came tumbling into his arms, pale, tottering, and 
ready to faint. 

The black hole was a large receptacle for dirty 
linen, put away for the monthly wash of the 
whole school. 

Besides the terror of such a place to a boy of 
weak intellect, the injury to health was certain. 
Frank resolved never to sabmit, for self or friend, 
to the black hole of the military college of 
Lausanne, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AN EXPEDITION, 


For some days after the release of Polk from 
the black hole, all went well. 

The English boys were diligent in their studies, 
and received compliments even from the most 
severe of the masters. 

Amongst the natives there was considerable 
jealousy, but the rules of the college, admitting 
of no personal conflicts, any antagonism which 
existed was confined to words. 

But Frank and Sol were such adepts at good- 
humonred banter, that they gradually won over 
all but the most rugged and perverse. 

One source of jealousy was the fact of the four 
English boys being allowed to leave every Satur- 
day for the Signal, and remaining there until 
late on Sunday night, or very early Monday 
morning. 

The Swiss boys, at the request of their parents, 
could leave on Sunday ; but as the great majo- 
rity lived at a distance, they were compelled to 
remain in bounds, to attend chapel, and take a 
formal walk under the care of monitors and 
ushers. 

The residence of the colonel was one of the 
most picturesque in all Lausanne, commanding 
splendid views of the lake of Savoy and Mont 
Blanc. 

This necessarily led to its being made a great 
visiting point by strangers. 

The gardens, however, of the residence occu- 
pied by the colonel were secluded from the road, 
and consisted of a magnificent terrace planted 
with fruit trees, of ornamental grounds with 





fish-pond and fountain, of orchard and kitchen 


Here, on Sonday, after morning serv:ce, the 
four boys revelled in liberty. 

Rosina, under the charge of a govetness, joined 
them freely ; but any one could see at 2 glance 
that her chief pleasure was in the society of 
Frank—Frank, whose whole thoughts were given 
to the daughter of the princess whom he had 
left in is. 

Still, he was warmly attached to Rosina in a 
friendly and sisterly way. ° 

When it was proposed, after an early dinner, 
to have an excursion to the summit of the 
Mount, 4 high hill near the town, it was at 
once agreed on. 

_ The colonel and the gevernees declined the 
journey, which was one of considerable diffi- 
culty. 

Rosina was provided with a stout pony, sure- 
footed and very docile, while the boys armed 
themselves with stout 

All carried a light knapeack with some sort of 
refreshment, as they could not return before it 
was dark, and would require a halt. 

Bidding them be very careful and not be too 
late, the colonel saw the young adventarers 
depart with a smile. 

ey appeared so happy and joyous, it was far 
more than either could do to refuse them per- 
mission. 

The road for some time was level, until the 
actual foot of the hill was reached, when it 
became steep and winding. 

About every half mile there was a seat, of 
which the boys readily availed themselves 

About what appeared to be half way up the 
hill there was an open chapel—or a building 
ouce intended as a chapel, but now unused, 

From a terrace behind this, the view was 
glorious, and some inviting grass tempting the 
pony, a brief bal: was declared, and refreshment, 
as a matter of course, procured. 

It was now getting towards evening, and two 
hours were required to clamber up the hill, one 
at least to descend. 

No time, therefore, was to be lest. 

Rosina remounted her pony. 

Frank placed himself at the animal's head, 
while the others brought up the rear, 

All was merriness and joviality. 

The lake looked wondrous, as they rose higher, 
while the prospect of a sunset was glorious. 

When they were within tno hundred yards 
of the summit, a position reached with arduous 
toil, they found themselves in the presence of a 
ehalet. 

A peasant, a kind of shepherd, stood in front 
of the door. 

He stared strangely at them. 

“ Mes onfans,” suddenly said the Swiss, a 
benevolent-looking old man, “know you not 
that the mistral is about?” 

“Well, and what's that?” asked Sol, laughing. 
“A ghost, or a jumping chamois ?” 

“No, my son ; a storm,” replied the shepherd. 
“Look you at yonder red sun; when it sets 
the storm will break.” 

Three of the boys had joined the old man, 
leaving Frank with Rosina. 

“Well, my good man,” said Sol, “what is to 
be done? Shall we return?” 

“Too late. Before you reached the chapel, 
you would all be lost.” 

“ What is to be done?” 

“You must come into my7chalet and rough it 
with us,” was the answer. 

Sol returned to where Frank and Rosina 
awaited him, and signified that the pony could 
go no further, the trifle of journey remaining 
being better done on fuot. 

He then informed Frank in an under tone of 
the approaehing danger. 

The shepherd undertook to shelter the sturdy 


ny. 

PeWithout knowing the peril they were in, 
Rosina gladly clambered up the rest of the way, 
and soon stood beside a huge flag-staff, from 
whence was obtained a splendid view. ’ 

All the lake, with its towng, hills, rivers, 
mountains, lay at their feet, bathed in the raddy 
golden light of a setting sun. 

It was simply beautiful. 

When they had gazed in silence f: 


Ane 
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minutes, Frank contrived to draw Rosina away 
under pretence of drinking some warm t's 
ae which had been promised by the shep- 


Rosina dearly loved warm new milk, and was 
easily led away. 

The chalet consisted of one large room. 

It was built against the side of a rock, and 
was of sufficient strength to resist even the 
storms of winter. 

In addition to heavy beams for a reof, large 
and ponderous staves kept down the cross 
timbers. 

The sides were even a foot thick. 

The floor was simply the earth, with dry her- 
bage and for a bed. 

dark hole yawned at the epposite end to 
the door, and to this the shepherd went when 
asked for milk. 

It was a dark, low, gloomy cavern, to which 
his flock of sheep and goats had gone under the 
influence of some natural instinct. 

The pony had been placed amongst them. 

Fedder was there in abundance ; the shep- 
herd’s whole duty being its collection. 

During sudden storms they are reduced to 
this expedient for days. 

Rosina was delighted. 

Frank spoke aside with the shepherd, 

Would the mistral be very severe? 

Yes. 

Would it be dangerous ? 

Yes. 

Could not one of them venture down the hill 
to warn the colonel and the governess that the 
young lady was safe? 

It would be useless. The fearful hurricane 
would sweep everything before it ere there was 
any chance of anyone reaching more temperate 
regions. : 

‘rank thanked the shepherd, bade him bring 
out all his stores, and he should be amply re- 
munerated. 

The old man laughed. 

“You English are all milords, I often won- 
der where your moncy comes from.” 

Frank Meredith merely smiled, and rejoined 
bis friend. 

Hitherto all had gone well. 

They enjoyed the evening repast thoroughly, 
but just as it was finished, a dull, moaning 
sound was heard. 

“ What is that?” cried Rosina. 

“The wind,” replied Frank, 

“The mistral,” said the peasant, solemnly. 
“No man, woman, or beast can leave this 
chalet to-night.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
THE NIGHT IN THE CHALET, 
Rostna sat for a moment dumbfounded, and 
then leaped to her feet. 

“Oh! my poor father. 
once.” 

“ Impossible, my little lady. It is more than 
your life is worth to leave this hut.” 

Rosina turned helplessly to Frank, 

“Ts this true?” 

“Yes, darling girl; but it is only passing a 
night in a} Swiss chalet; quite romantic, you 
know.” 

“TI don’t mean that—my father.” 

“Well, that is a consideration. But, who 
knows, he may be communicated with, My 
friend,” he added, drawing the shepherd on one 
side, “can you:sce the signal from here?” 

“Yes. Why?" 

“Could we not fire a beacon? You have 
wood.” 

“T have wood, but it is valuable,” urged the 
calculating €wiss. 

“Never mind the expense,” said Frank, show- 
ing him a handful of gold. 

‘he man's eye flashed with the savage cove- 
tousness of his racc, and he went towards the 
cave. 

Here he showed Frank a side entrance, very 
small, and lending to a narrow platform, com- 
pletely sheltered from the wind by the rocks, 

It was ten feet long by about six broad, 

A pile of faggots lay ready to his hand. 

They were piled upon the very edge of the 
Platform and terrace, 


I must go to him at 








“ Where is the signal ?” asked Frank. 

The shepherd pointed to a dark clump of 
trees, at apparently no great distance from the 
centre of which rose a building. 

Even at that distance he recognised it. 

Night had fallen suddenly, but not so darkly 
as might have been expected. 

A light was struck, and the dry faggots were 
soon in a blaze. 

Tt made the platform as light as day, aod must 
have revealed the presence of human beings on 
the terrace of the chalet to any one who was 
looking upwards. 

And most likely they were looking upwards, 
anxiously and eagerly. 

Faggot after faggot was placed upon the pile, 
until nearly all were consumed. 

Then it was allowed to sink into darkness. 

Satisfied that he had done everything in his 
power, Frank now returned to the chalet and 
prepared to camp for the night. 

Rosina had a sheltered nook, divided from the 
rest of the hut by a coarse coloured blanket, and 
was making arrangements to retire, though there 
was little prospect of sleep. 

The wind howled with a persistence and fury 
such as the boys had never heard before. 

Every moment the chalet appeared about to 
be carried from its foundations. 

Gusts seemed about to lift it up as in a whirl- 
wind, and carry it bodily to the bottom of the 
mountain. 

Frank leaned against the wall, unable to decide 
upon any course of action. 

; ae leave the hut while the storm lasted was 
folly. 

These sudden outbursts of wind arc fatal to 
all they catch away from cover. 

Fortunately, the sky and the air give timel 
warning to man and beast, who invariably seel 
shelter from the furious blast. 

Every moment it increased in intensity and 


Once he went to the door and peered out. 

His back was to the wind, but venturing some 
little distance from the door, he was compelled 
to lie down. 

He was actually about to be carried off his 
feet. 

The air was wild with clouds, driven across the 
heavens with lightning-like velocity. 

The shrubs and stunted trees of the hill sides 
were actually bent down side-ways, 

The wind howled, shriekcd, and raved, as if a 
hundred demons had been let loose. 

To have taken a young girl like Rosina down 
that hill in this terrible wind would have been 
madness. 

He slowly retraced his steps, yielding, how- 
ever, unwillingly to the demon of the storm. 

He found his companions dozing. 

Some yield to the storm under the inflence of 
the hurly-burly. 

But Frank could not sleep. 

Suddenly there was a lull, and then down, 
down, down came a rain pour which seemed to 
create a new danger. 

Frank gave up the faint hope he had of making 
his way down the hill, and presently fell off into 
a deep sleep, often interrupted by starts and 
sudden awakenings. 

Presently a hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

It was the old shepherd. 

Morning had broken, and it was safe to start. 

Frank looked out, and saw the wondrous 
change. 

All was tranquil and still. 

The hill, dry and arid the day before, sparkled 
as with dew, the herbage seemed literally to 
have grown and have become green, while a 
hundred little rills ran to join the mountain 
torrents, 

Not a moment was to be lost. 

Rosina, who had wept herself to sleep, arose 
with a bound, and, satisfied with a draught of 
milk, hurriedly mounted her horse. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 198). 





HuspaxD: “ Mary, my love, this apple dumpling 
not half done.” Hite os Well, finish it, then, my 
lear.” 
A PAPER which wishes to avoid slang, delicately 
advises its belligerent neighbour to “imitate the 
example of the rivulet in time of a drought.” 





SCENES 
FROM 


SOOTTISH HISTORY, 


By the Author of “ Prooagss or THE Barrma Bot,” Bc. 
oa tigen 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


MORE terrible fate awaited 
the Countess of Bachan, 
who had placed the crown 
on the head of Brace. 

On her capture she was 
conveyed to the castle of 
Berwick. 

A cage was constricted 
expressly for her reception, 

and placed on the lofty wall of the castle, 

Immured in this terrible abode, where she was 
capone to the gaze of every passer-by, she was 
held in captivity for four years, when, after much 
protracted misery and humiliation, she was r- 
moved, and subjected to a comparatively milder 
fate of being shut up in the monastery of Mount 
Carmel, in Berwick. 

But great as was the indignation of the Sat- 
tish people at these acts of vengeance, st: 
deeper commiseration was excited for the fate 
of Nigel Bruce. ; 

Shut up in the Castle of Kildrummie, he de- 
fied the English army, commanded by the Bar's 
of Lancaster and Hereford. x 

After a protracted defence, characterised by 
distinguished bravery, his resistance was re1- 
dered abortive by the treachery of one of the 
garrison, who set fire to the magazines of com, 
and destroyed all their supplics. . 

Reduced thus to extremity, he was compelicl 
to surreader. 

The remarkably handsome person and engsg- 
ing manners of Nigel Bruce, enhanced in the 
minds of the Scots by his bravery, rendered hin 
extremely popular, and his fate excited s feel- 
ing of horror and indignation in every breast; 
even amcng the English sentiments of pity prt- 
vailed everywhere but in the remorseless natort 
of Edward. 

He was conveyed to Berwick by order of that 
monarch, and, by a special commission, he was 
hanged, and afterwards beheaded. 

This unworthy fate was shared by many of the 
most distinguished knights and soldiers among 
his followers. ? f 

Sir Christopher Seaton was alike sacrificed 
and the vengeance of Edward did not stop ev 
to spare his own kin. 

The Earl of Athole, who was related to Edwari, 
had been present at the coronation of Bruce, e 
had fought at his side at the disastrous battle 
Methvin. 

He attempted to make his escape beyond with 
but was driven back by a tempest and alti 
matcly fell into the hands of his enemies. | ie 

‘When the earl pleaded his scholarship in eo 
hope to mitigate the wrath of ‘Edward, the ; 
morscless king acknowledged the ples only by 
awarding hira a gallows fifty fect high. 

Sir Simon Fraser who, alter the 
Roslin, still held out, was at length 0 
and captured at a place called Kir! incliffe, neat 
Stirling. 

He ee conveyed to London, where be 
loaded with chains and crowned in 
with a wreath of leaves. 2 homilis- 

‘After being subjected to every kind of ate 
tion he was at length executed, wi the to the 
rous accessories which were then attach’ 

nalty of treason. 

Powith his friends being thus dragged wane 

and ignominious death, the fate of Bruce 

scarcely more enviable. 

Denounced by the English & 
murder and sacrilege, the thunders of 4 the 
communication launched against bin ot con 
whole of his rich eatates oon! ish court, 
ferred upon the creatures of the Eoglit . 
it seemed impossible he could long 
implacable vengeance of Edward. Seotlsnd 

Such was the prostrate ition of an et 
at the close of the year 1306; her wings 
communicated outlaw, lurking 10 "0 minions 
island beyond the boundaries of bis enoerneh 
shut out, as far as human power wat © 


government for 
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and without loss of time proceeded at once to 





from all civil and religious rights, the best and 
bravest of his adherents sapenred and pat to death | attack the English quarters. 
with remorseless cruelty, their severed heads and} Having no conception of the presence of the 


blackening in the sun on the walls of enemy, the En; lish had taken no precautions 
their own native cities, or e . 


castle, leaving a rich booty to the assailants, 

consisting of his war horses and all his plate. 
The romantic nature of the adventures of 

Robert Bruce offered an irresistible charm to the 








garnishing those of their 
vindictive enemies. 

Bat, laced as he was 
beyond the reach of 
thunder, and beyond | is 
knowledge of the fate of 
his friends, Robert Bruce 
sought fresh adherents to 
his cause; and, havin; 
obtained the promise of 
assistance from Christina 
of the Isles, he prepared 
to make a descent upon 
Scotland in the approach- 
ing spring. 

In the first instance he 
despatched Sir James 
Douglas and Robert Boyd 
to the island of Arran, 


Brodich, which was held 
by an English knight 
and a strong garrison. 

The place was captured, 
and a valuable cargo of 
provisions, arms, and 
clothing, all of which 
were much needed by the 
fugitive king, fell into 
their hands. 

Soon after this Bruce 
quitted Rachvin with a 
fleet of thirty-three gal- 
leys, well manned, besides 
@ personal escort of about 


of Arran, he despatched ] 
a messenger into is own county of Carrick to 


Jearn the disposition of the le. 
This messenger was 


well affected. 


Bruce waited with the utmost anxiety for the 


appearance of the appointed signal ; 
and as the day 4 ed his eyes 
were turned eagerly in that direction. 

About noon of appointed day, 
a faint, glimmering light like that of 
a pale, tremulous star, appeared on 
the misty horison, and Bruce instantly 
embarked. 

All sails were hoisted, and a favour- 
able breeze carried his fleet over the 
dancing waves, and as night ap- 

ed the light of the friendly 
n directed fis course, 

Meanwhile the messenger, who had 
also observed the light, and fearing 
the consequenees, he hastened down 
to the beach io anticipation of the 
arrival of Bruce, to warn him that 
Lord Percy held the Castle of Surn- 
berry with a strong garrison, and that 
parties of the enemy were quartered 
in the town, preventing any chance of 
success. 

“Traitor!” exclaimed the king, 
“why did you light the fire?” 

“J lighted no fire,” replied the 
messenger, ‘but observing one at 
nightfall, I dreaded you might mis- 
take it for my signal and set sail, 
whereupon I hastened to meet you.” 


Bruce hesitated at this eritical < 


moment of his life as to the course he 
should pursue ; but his natural hesita- 
tion was dissipated by his brother, 
Sir Edward Bruce, who declared, in 
the true spirit of knight errantry, that 
no power on earth should induce him 
to forego the adventure they had 
now embarked upon, but that he 
would resolutely pursue it to the end 
come what might ! 

Reassured by this, Bruce landed 
his men in the dead of the night, 


to light a signal 
on a day appointed, on an eminence near 
Seravey Oust if hfound the people to be 





EXECUTION OF SIR SIMON FRASER, 


whatever for their security, and were, for the 
part, distributed in the towns and hamlets 
round about the castle, in bed and fast asleep. 
These were easily surprised and put to the 
sword, and Lord Percy, hearing the tumult, and 
ignorant, in the darkness of the night, of the 
strength of the enemy, shut himself up in the 





PUNISHMENT OF THE COUNTESS OF BUCHAN, 


female mind, 

We have already seen 
the part taken in his 
fortunes by the unfortu- 
nate Countess of Buchan, 
and in the present ex- 

ition Christina of the 
iH es had largely assisted 
im. 

Immediately after his 
successful landing on his 
own earldom of Carrick, 
another lady, nearly re- 
lated to him, but whose 
name has not come down 
to us, came forward to 
assist him with men, pro- 
visions, and money. 

Now, for the first time, 
he heard of the fate of his 
brother Nigel, of Seaton 
and Athole ; and while he 
listened with deep emo- 
tion to the tragic narra- 
tive, he made a terrible 
vow that their deaths 
should not go unrevenged. 

His reappearance, 
coupled as it was with 
8 brilliant and daring ac- 
tion, re-animated the 
sinking hearts of his 

iends, and in proportion 
chilled those of his ene- 
mies, who were every- 
where struck with fresh 


hastened from Northum- 
berland with a body of = 


thousand men to the assistance of Lord Percy, 
who, cowered by this force, made good his retreat 


from Surnberry into England, 

But Bruce was not strong enough to oppose 
St. John, and secured hi: in the mountain 
fastnesses of Carrick. 


Meanwhile, Sir James Douglas, unable to 


remain inactive, proceeded in disguise 
to his own hereditary Castle of Doug- 
las, in Donglasdale, which had been 
bestowed by Edward upon Lord 
Clifford, 

He carefully observed the strength 
and position of the enemy, after which 
he discovered himself to Dickson, a 
faithful servant, in whose house he 
lay concealed. 

Night after night the vassals and 
retainers of his father assembled to 
bid him welcome and to rejoice over 
the reappearance of their acknow- 
ledged chief. 

Thus a band of enthusiastic and 
resolute foes was created, and daily 
gained strength in the very midst of 
the unsuspecting English, who were 
closely watched with a view to their 
destruction as soon as circumstances 
should favour the at tempt. 

When a body of resolute men have 
once resolved, an opportunity is sure 
to offer for the fulfilment of their 
design. 

On Palm Sunday the garrison 
ched out of the castle to the 
hbouring church of St. Bride’s. 

As no enemy was anticipated, 
the castle was left entirely un- 
defended. 

Many of Douglas’s adherents ac- 
companied the garrison into the 
church with concealed arms, 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 184.) 
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A MELTING sermon being preached in 
a country church, all wept except one 
man, who being asked why he did not 
weep with the rest, “Oh,” said h 
belong to another church,” 
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£10,000 REWARD! 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 


—— 
CHAPTER XVIII.—(continued.) 
ORRIBLE! How your heart 





must have been smitten |” 
exclaimed Sir Childeric. 

“Tt was not true, thank 
God! But for a time I be- 
lieved it was true, and I 
thought my heart and brain 
would drive me mad. 

“ After a time—weeks after 
my return--I heard that only Mons. Dugarre 
had been burned to death ; that Irene, his wife, 
severely burned, had laid for a long time in a 
hospital and then disappeared. 

“Then I learned that before the fire. my wife 
had gone to Brest. 

“At Brest I could learn nothing. I lingered 
there a month, and learned nothing. But one 
day « drunken French seéa-captain, a fellow 
named Auguste Basant——” 

“What! Auguste Basant. The name of the 
cowardly, brutal captain of the ‘ Alta-Mouta,’” 
exclaimed Sir Childeric. “The name of the 
wretch who left me and my family to perish on 
the sinking ship! Could he have survived 2” 

“He may not have beon the same man who 
forced his drunken company upon me in Brest,” 
replied Storme; “but Ais name was Captain 
Auguste Basant, It was in a café—the Hotel 
d’Aigle, I had newer seen him before. He was 
hard to shake off, and gabbled wildly in his 
drink of this and that, boastingly. Suddenly he 
mentioned my wife’s name—Orania Hayland.” 

“Abi” 

“ Yea ; and it was a spark to gunpowder in my 
mind. I began to question him. Fre said some- 
thing incoherently, that Hark Renfroe——” 

“ Hark Renfroe |” 

“Yes, That Hark Renfroe would do well to 
keep his word better than he had, for he, Basant, 
would blow on him. 

“ Basant was too drank to speak coherently, 
but he said enongh to startle me with a suspicion 
that my wife had met with foul play. I resolved 
to question Captain Basant when sober. I did 
60, on the next day. 

“He flew into a rage, or pretended to do 80. 
‘We wero in the street. He said my question was 
an insult, and wanted to fight me. 

“I was im no fighting mode, and, besides, I 
feared a brawl would complicate me with the 
police, who were on the look-out for Captain 
Btorme, the Engtish smuggler. 

“Bat Basant, not drank, bat hot with brandy, 
began to brasdish his fists, to talk very loud, and 
& crowd was soon around us, I knocked him 
down. 

“ He was up in a flash, with a drawn knife in 
his hand, about to rush at me, when a man in 
black gras; his arm, and said— 

“«Tt is Hayland himself! Take care.’ 


“Yes—the fellow was my enemy, my evil 
genius even in my boyhood. I learned no more, 

r Basant swooned, and I had to hurry away to 
escape arrest. 

“T resolved to have a settlement with Hark 
Renfroe, should he and I ever meet, for I con- 
ceived the suspicion that he, in some villainous 
way, had separated me and my wife, perhaps even 
taken her life. 

“T have met him~I had my foot on his breast 
last night, in Wayburg, but I had not time nor 
chance to force the facts from him, and I was 
not sure that he was guilty. My wife can explain 
all, I hope. The truth will come out in some 
way. 

“My wife you saw in Londen only four weeks 
ago. I have told you where to find your son. I 
rely upan you, cousin, to restore to me my wife. 
I, of course, must get out of England as soon as 
possible. You must claim your rights, too—that 
first of all——" 

“Wait,” said Sir Childeric. ‘“ Remain in 
England. Ican protect you, the Earl of Bar- 
land will be your friend. You are his kinsman, 
and whem you were a boy he loved you.” 

“Perhaps. But there: must be, in ‘that case, 
an exposure, a trial, possibly a conviction, and 
sentence of transportation at least. I have been 
defying all these things for yen. I donot wish 
my innocent wife to be forced to blush for me. 
I will escape to America. My wife will follow 
swiftly, when you have told her where to find me. 
There, in America, as Robert Hayland, I will 
break no law, and fear no man. We shall be 
happy there.” 

“No. Place yourself in my hands,” inter- 
rupted Sir Childeric, warmly. 

“ So be it, cousin, You are wiser than 1.” 

“Not so; but I know how such affairs can be 
managed. Sce, I begin now. I arrest yon, Cap- 
tain Storme!” 

“Oh, very well,” laughed the smuggler ; “I 
surrender.” 

“ And so Isecure the reward offered for your 
capture ‘£10,000, dead or alive.’” 

“Good. What next?” 

“My foot is much better, and we will hasten 
to take the road to the nearcst town. The chief 
magistrate there holds his place by the favour of 
the Earl of Barland. I shall make myself known 
to him. Upon his recognition—and he will 
Teadily recognize me—JI shall have you dis- 
charged from arrest on bail. I will be your 
bondsman. Then you and I can act together.” 

“Capital !” said the overjoyed smuggler, as 
they returned to the road and resumed their walk. 
“ And it shall not be long before I find my wife. 
But you began to tell me she might not be found 
in London.” 

“No; for we shall see her to-night.” 

“To-night I” 

“Yes, in Little Ullaburg. Ob, be calm, dear 
cousin, Your wife is in Little Ullsburg—I saw 
her there yesterday.” 

“Saw my wife in Little Ullsburg yesterday !” 

“Yes, AsI rode rapidly through the town, 





“ Basant and this man then plunged into the 
crowd, and were gone.” 

“ And who was that man?” 

“T did not ise him at that time,” re- 
plied Storme. “Iknow now. Wait. 

“1 saw no more of either of them, and seon 
nee 1 left Brest, and resumed my old smuggler 


“ Yeara passed on. 
“A year ago in Paris I again met Captain 
t. 


“TI met him suddenly face ta face in a calé— 
be eure that I had been hoping to find him for 
four years. 

“I wished to learn who that man was—the 
ecrenece i black, who had pointed me out as 

and, 

oT met Basant, and he recognised me. 
fee gave him one blow, and he was at my 

at 


“<The name of the men whe knew me in 
Brest?’ I said. 
‘‘Basant tried to make a fight to keep his 


t. 
“T broke his jaw—snapped it with a twist of 


My hand. 
“ He roared out, ‘Hark Benfroe |’ 


“ Hark Renfroe!" exclaimed Sir Ohilderic, 


wishing to see my old friend, David Sanders, I 
saw your wife at the window of a neat cottage 
—yes, and J saw Irene also, She saw me, too, 
and smiled her remembrance that she had seen 
me four weeks ago in London. Of cowrse, she 
knows me only as Sir George Stanley, of India.” 

“Then that Jules de Creasy, delibe- 
tately lied to me !’' exciaimed Sterme, who then 
Selaned sll: Geas Bed passed between: bisw and Sir 
* ¥ea, undoubtedly. Look at the miniature 


agaim, There! do you not see in this comer,. 


cunningly and minutely traced in hair-lines— 
£O. H. footé Aug. 1826’? Of course he lied. 
He has been lying all his life. But here comes 
some one on Do you know him!” 

Storme saw a herseman approaching slong the 
road, at a brisk trot, but not until the man was 
within fifty yards of him did he reply : 

“1 have not seen him for many a year, bat be 
Tides as rascally old Sharpstone Rare flint used to, 
with his knees up to his ebin.” 

“Itishe. Irecognized him without his reeeg- 
nizing me, yesterday, as I rode past his office in 
Little Ullsburg. Stop him ; I shall need him, 
He is a lawyer, and we need one.” 

Rareflint, with a al glance at the two, was 


“ Good-day, Mr. Rareflint. Stop a moment.” 

“ Good-day, sir,” replied the lawyer, reining 
up. “You seem to know me; but—ba—yes— 
there is something familiar to me in the expres- 
sion of your cye. Well, I must say I fail to r- 
cognize,—and yet——” 

“ Well, do you know me ?”” demanded Storme, 
grasping the bridle and gazing sternly ap into 
the lawyer's face. 

“ Have not that honour, my good man. Let go 
my bridle, sir, 1 am on very important busiuess,” 

“Tam Captain Storme.” 

“Oh, mercy! Don’t murder me, mydear cap- 
tain !” cried Rareflint, in great terror. “Tama 
very poor and feeble man, with a very large and 
interesting family—wife and nine children, and 
a widowed mother, all depend — dependent on 
me!” 

In truth, Mr. Rareflint had never had a wife 
nor a child, and his mother had been dead forty 
years, But even lawyers sometimes lie ! 

“T am Captain Storme, and I wish you to ar- 
rest me, dead or alive,” said the smuggler, 
sternly, : 

“*Pon my word I can't. I—I wouldn't if I 
could. Iam an admirer of yours, my dear sir. 
Really, pass on, pass free, my dear sir ; I wouldn't 
attempt to harm a hair of your head for the world, 
‘pon my oath I wouldn't! Good Lord, deliver 
me |” 

“Tg that your‘horse, Mr. Rareflint ?” demanded 
Sir Childeric, i 

“ Oh, well, I may say he belongs to Sir Jules 
de Cressy—upon whose urgent affair I am at 
this moment.” 7 

well; you must dismount, Mr. Bare- 
flint. I need your horse.” 

“Ts this not horse-stealing ? Highway rob- 
hbery #” cried the lawyer, his hair on end. 
“You'll be hanged——” 5 

“Captain Storme has told you his name; I 
will tell you mine,” said the baronet, taking off 
his long Visored cap and revealing a broad, lofty, 
and white forchead. “I am Sir Childeric 
Cressy.” § 

“Qh, Lord! He has come to life! He was 
drowned twelve years ago!"* spluttered the 
lawyer. 

Dut after a good, long stare at the noble and 
commanding face he hustled himself to the 
ground, hat in hand, blinking, winking aod bow- 
ing, and saying : 

“Tt is! as I live, it ie really and undeniably 
the noble baronet, Sir Childerio de Cresy! 
Why ! How! Oh, your most devoted servant I 





always was. Sir Childeric! oh, my, really! 
won't Mr, Jules have a suprise? How he will 
squirm in accounting for income, use and disuse, 
use and abuse, rentals and expenses, and—Lord, 
what a world this is!" 

“Enough, Mr, Rarefiint. I have arrested Csp- 
tain Storme——” 

“The villainous pirate——”” 

“Who is my friend and consin——” % 

“ And a most worthy gentteman, I will sweat, 
Rareflint hastened to say. 

“He is. You and he will please follow me #6 
fast as you can to the house of Justice ae 
and there you will find me awaiting you. by 
member, a8 you value my favour, do not hint y 
word or look to any one that this gentleman 
Captain Storme.” . 

"Oh, rely upon my discretion, Sir Onilderic. 
What an adventure !” i: Bare 

Bir Childeric galloped, away, leaving Mr. as 
flint bowing and toadying to the "bor 8 
eyed him with the dislike all sailors 
lawyer. 

After a fom minutes’ walk they smived at the 
magistrate’ ase. while 

The lawyerwent in to arrange mates’, 
| Storme stood outside an: open French window 
watching eagerly, 





CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MEETING OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
DAVID SANDERS was scarcely sble to ne 
the news which freed him from a0] a 
with ihe won (sad boy, who had beea 
a etna really loved the benutifal Salis 
and had rather accepted her as helpmate 


about to ride by, when Sir Childeric said loudly : | pity than anything elac. 
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Probauly her likeness to his departed Emily 
had influenced him in a great degree. 

But now that her early marriage to Sir Jules 
de Cressy was proved to be real and legal, he was 
wholly free from all claim on their parts. 

David lowed children, and though the youn 
Childeric, and Orie the girl, whom his frien: 
Captain Storme, had left under his care, were to 
him very dear, yet still he could not help sighing 
to think that he never would know the delight 
of being a parent; of being called by s sweet 
and tender voice—father. 

Still he would do his duty by the two children 
left to his care. 
ngesnders had double motives for loving the 

y- 

He reminded him of a dear friend; one to 
whom he had always been devote:ly attached, 
and whom he believed to be very unbappy from 
circumstances over which he bad no control. 

But when the old man took the two children 
to his home ke found himself singularly attached 
to the little girl. 

He could not tell why, but she quite twined 
herself round the tendrils of his heart. 

The little thing at once saw her power over 
the old man, and, as was natural at her age, 
loved him. 

She called him grandfather. 

With a wildly beating heart, the childless old 
™man clasped her to his bosom, and bade her 
ever use the name to him for the future. 

His next thought was to provide some one 
either as a housekeeper or governess, and, from 
what he had heard, he thought of Mrs. Hayland, 
the clever and beautiful widow. 

Having made op his mind on this point, he 
took his hat, and resolved to pay the stranger a 
visit, as probably she would be able at all events 
to assist him in his search for the right person. 

Her house was distant about a mile from his, 
and he walked slowly along, musing of the past. 

We will precede him. 

Colonel Hark Rentroe was a te man, 
From boyhood he bad intrigued, plotted, com- 
mitted crime after crime to secure the earldom 
of Barland. 

Death he believed had swept Sir Childeric and 
his son from his path ; Sir Jules, until a day or 
80 before, had been supposed childiess, Now he 
was proved to be married, and to have a son. 

Captain Storme, but for his antecedents, would 
have been a formidable rival, standing as he 
did one degree nearer to the earldom than him- 


It was the knowledge of this fact that had 
made him plot to separate the husband from his 
young wife, 

He believed her and her poor helpless infant 
to be dead, while he knew that the smuggler 
was one of those natures who seldom love but 
once. 

He was doomed to be roughly upset in his 
calculations. 

The tool who had been employed him to 
induce Orania to leave her happy Parisian home 
was a certain scampish French captain, Auguste 
Basant. 

This man always declared that he had drowned 
both mother and daughter. 

They were lured to Brest by a forged letter, 
purporting to be from the husband, who had, 
said the letter, taken refuge in Algiers. 

His wife was to meet him in the colony. 

The bearer, Captain Auguste Basant, was a 
friend of his, 

The fellow solemnly stated to his employer 
that he had thrown the mother and child over- 
board by a pretended accident. 

Ag, many years before, he had done him the 
eame service with Sir Childeric de Cressy, his 
wife, and son, the colonel never suspected the 
trath. 

No one, therefore, stood immediately in his 
way save the son of Sir Jules de Cressy, for so 
long a time believed to be the child of David 
Sanders. 


Imagine, then, after paying the French cap- 
tain large sums of money to rid him of the young 
wife of Starme, his rage to recognise her in the 
village, speaking to her maid and friend, Irene 
Dugarre. 

It happened this way. 





Captain Basant had summoned him to the 
village inn, there to receive his quarterly pay. 

By means of threats to turn king’s evidence, 
and confess all, the man lived upon Colonel Hark 
Renfroe. 

He came every quarter for his money, and re- 
ceived it, of course, reluctantly given. 

Colonel Renfroe hated him as much as he 
feared him, but had not resolution to add to his 
crimes by putting the man out of the way. 

He was walking along, angry and furious with 
the Frenchman, when his eyes fell upon the face 
of Orania, 

He knew her in an instant, though she knew 
him not, 

If she had ever seen him, all recollection of 


him had away, 
He mabeber elon Dow, and asked if he had 


not the pleasure of speaking to Mrs. Robert 
Hayland. 

“Yes; why?” she 

“ Pardon me, lady, if I ask to speak to you 
alone,” he replied. 

Irene at once withdrew, with, however, con- 
siderable hesitation of manner. 

“ 1 know your husband,” he said, coldly. “ One 
moment. He ie in extreme peril, and dares not 
remain in England.” 

“My husband alive and in danger ! 
man, explain yourself |” 

“You have heard of the £10,000 reward for 
the apprehension of the notorious smuggler and 
pirate, Captain Storme?” 

“T have; what terrible meaning have you ?” 
she gasped. 

“ Robert Hayland and Captain Storme are one 
and the same person,” he cried. 

And then remarking that she could not speak, 
he added— 

“ He is compelled to fly to New York. He has 
commissioned me to bid you join him there.” 

“ Smuggler he may be, pirate never. Pray, sir, 
who may you be?” 

“A friend, one who admires and loves you too 
well to speak ill of your husband. Allow me the 
pleasure of shaking hands with the woman of 
whom my cousin —” : 

“You are Hark Renfroe,” she gasped, “a man 
he warned me against.” 

“Tam not——” 

“ Liar,” said a ringing voice. 

And the false traitor was hurled to the 
ground. 

Next minute husband and wife were wrapped. 
in each other's arms. 

i Colonel Hark Renfroe rose slowly to his 
leet. 

“Captain Storme, outlaw and pirate, think 
not to brave me. In half-an-hour you shall be 
; a8 for you, madam, we shall 


Heavens, 


“Threaten her again and nothing shall save 
our wretched life. I have surrendered, and 
ave found ample bail.” 

The baffled ruffian rose, and sullenly left the 

garden. 

Orania could scarcely believe her eyes, and 
dragged her husband in to assure herself, by the 
testimony of Irene Dugarre, that it was reality 
and not a dream. 

What cared she ifindeed he were a smuggler? 
He was her fond and toving husband. 

After half-an-hour of fond and loving inter- 
course, Captain Storme suddenly grew grave 
and solemn. x 

“ Bat oar child—I do not see it.” 

Orania burst into tears. 

“Tt was, I fear me, cast into the sea by the 
wicked captain, who only saved me 
becanse he pretended to love me. I had a 
letter from you to say you waited for me in 
Algiers, I hastened to join you. As soon as I 
was on board the man unmasked himeelf. I 
was the victim of a trick, How I escaped him 
I scarcely know. I think the crew threatened 
mutiny, and I was put on shore in some Spanish 
village, whence I walked home to my dear 
Trene here, They did say that my child was set 
afloat in an open boat to the mercy of wind and 
waves.” 

“ Oh, merciful Heavens |” gasped the smuggler, 
and clasped his wife to his arms, 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE PLOTTERS, 


Hark RENFROE strode down to the village 
inn in a towering passion. 

His fabric of schemes and cunning was fading 
from before him. 

The long-parted husband and wife were re- 
united, and Basant had deceived him. 

His first impulse was to fall foul cf this indi- 
vidual who had so deceived him. 

The man was a miserly, wretched, grasping 
miscreant, one of the lowest type of bad French- 
men, and yct be coald not bring his mind 
to murder either the woman nor the little 
babe. 

He had cast the babe adrift in a crezy, open 
boat, and he had landed the mother om a deso- 
late shore, penniless, 

Having never heard any more of them, he had 
told his employer that they were dead. 

And Basant sat over a bright, Engtish coal 
fire warming his hands, and waiting with ex- 
emplary patience for his hundred pounds, that 

jaarterly sum being paid to him by Colonel 
rk Renfroe. 

Suddenly the door opened, and the colonel 
rashed at him with furious passion. 

“ Dog, thief, liar 1” he said. 

The man gazed at him with mouth, 
clutching the poker to defend hi . 

“Are you mad?” he said, with his strong 


southern accent. 

“Mad! No. But Fhave just seemMrs. Hay- 
land, the woman told me was deadefive yeara 
ago !” stormed Colonel Hark Renfroe, 

Basant’s pale face flushed crimeon, 

“Tt cannot be.” 

“Tt is so; and worse, her husband has dis- 
covered her; and all the money, villainous 
rogue, out of which you have cheated me, is 
wasted.” 

“TI pitched her into the sea myself with the 
child,” he began. 

‘ Lies are useless,” said the colonel ; “ put down 
that poker and listen tome. Fer four years you 
have obtained money from me under false pre- 
tences. Not one penny more will you have of 
me until you have earned it.” 

« How so ?” 

“Captain Storme, heir after Sir Jules’s son, to 
the Cressy estates, still lives, and has a young 
wife. You failed to kill the wife; you must 
get rid of the husband.” 

Captain Auguste Basant scratched his head. 

“The man is big and dangerous,” he ob- 
served. 

“And you are cunning and sly. I do not 
enter into details, Rid me of this man at onoe 
and without delay, and you shall have your pen- 
sion regularly. More than that; rid me of a boy 
he calls Childeric, and I will make your income 
a thousand a-year.” 

Basant laid down his poker, allowed Colonel 
Renfroe to order some wine, and then the two 
heid a long conference. 

At the end of an hour, a waiter came in and 
spoke aside to the colonel. 

That gentleman hurried out to find Sir Jules 
de Cressy and his son in the coffee-room. 

Both were very much excited, 

“Iam going to London,” said¢ the baronet, 
hurriedly and nervously. 

“In what can that concern me, Sir Jules?” 
said the colonel, haughtily. 

“Lord Barland, if you please,” replied the 
other, proudly}; “‘ our relative, isdead. Ithought 
you might like to go to the funeral.” 

“You Lord Bartand.?” said the. colonel. “I 
guppose,” addressing Jerome, “I must address 
you as Viscount Virpont.” 

“Certainly,” said the young man; “that is 
my name.” 

The newly-fledged earl made some sneering 
remark, and then hurried with his son to a car- 
riage which awaited them. 

“ An earldom—fifty thousand a year—glorious 
prospect ! It must be, it shall be; and no pre- 
tended son, or outlawed thief, shali stand be- 
tween me and such alofty position. Sir Jules 
dead, the son declared to be the child of David 
Sanders, and Storme out of the way. We shall 
see.” 


And he returned to his agent, the French cap- 
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““* DAVID SAUNDERS, I DEPRIVED YOU OF YOUR 80N!'” 


tain, more than ever resolved upon committing 
any crime to reach the crowning ambition of his 


life—a and a vast rent-roll. 
Meanwhile, utterly ignorant of what was 
going on, Davifl neared the village. 


As he came in sight of it, the De Creasy open 
carriage drew u) alongside of him, 

The footman jumped out. 

“Mr. David ders, a letter.” 


He glanced at it. 
It was from the Lady Julia:— 
Come to me at once. I have a revelation of 
great importance to make. 
“Jui.” 
David hesitated. 


’ 

His dislike of this woman was marked, Still, 
he was a man of Principle. 

It was only right he should hear anything she 
had to say in her own favour. 

The door of the carriage opencd to admit 
him, and as soon as he was seated the vehicle 
whirled away to the residence of the baronet. 

Half-an-hour later the Lady Julia and David 
Sanders were face to face. 

David could not stand, 

He sank into a chair. 

The Lady Julia spoke to him gently and 
kindly. 

“Mr. Sanders, it may seem strange for me to 
eend for you. In me you lost awife; in Jerome 
Sanders a son.” 

“ Well, well, I know all this ; but why sammon 
me to repeat what I know ?” 

“ David Sanders, I deprived you of your son. I 
give you back a daughter, ib my madness I 
was nursed by a woman name Irene Dugarre ; 
with her I left your child, It was in the South 


of France.” 
My Emily's child!” he 


“A daughter | 
gasped. 

“ Yes ; I recollect it all now,” she continued, 
as if speaking to herself. 

“Is she alive?” he faltered, 

“She is ; I have seen her. Beaman, David; 
she is really alive, in this village, and her name 
is Orania Hayland.” 

jearen have mercy! Can this be true?” he 
cried. 

“Tam certain of it, And now, David Sanders, 


ia we part for ever, will you forgive me?” she 
David Sanders tottered to his fect, shook her 
two hands, and then went out, too happy at the 


“But Orie—but Childeric ?"" said Sanders, who 
could scarcely even now believe in his own hap- 


piness, 
The smuggler hesitated a moment, and thea 


mere thought of having a child to bless even to| spoke. 


ask for proofs. 

To him it seemed something miraculous and 
joyous to own a child. 

David Sanders scarcely knew how it was that 
he reached the cottage occupied by Mrs. Robert 
Hayland, 

ie gate was open. 

The old man tottered in to see a mournful 
group seated round the hearth. 

Irene Dugarre was looking keenly in the fire, 
the husband and wife were hand in hand, mourn- 
ful and thoughtful. 

David Sanders’ amazement to see Captain 
Storme was only equalled by the smuggler’s sur- 
prise at his coming in so unceremoniously. 

“Nothing the matter, I hope?" faltered the 
smuggler.” 

“Nothing. But, friend of my youth, what is 
this Fonne lady to you?” 

“ My wife.” 

“My daughter, child of my sainted Emily, 
whom I have never before seen !” cried the old 
man, fairly breaking down and weeping. 

“ Yes, my father,” said Orania. 

“You must be dreaming,” replied Storme. 

“No; Lady Julia has explained it all, She 
left my poor Emily's girl with a family named 
Dugarre.” 

“Ah!” cried the Frenchwoman, and, leaving 
the room, she returned with some trinkets which 
she had found on the child when a mere baby. 


David Sanders knew them at once, and, next 
instant, his daughter was clasped to his arms— 
to his heart. 

Captain Storme looked at them with a pleased 
but mournful eye. 

“And you are my son-in-law?” said the old 
man, hurriedly, “Well, it is a strange world. 
But why do I find you so mournful?” 

“We are childless, When the fiend, the 
hateful wretch who made me desolate, he struck 
home. Colonel Hark Renfroe meant to have 
slain mother and child. He half consummated 
ie came: My wife lives, my little girl is 

lead.” 





“ Childeric is not my boy,” mournfully replied 
Captain Storme. “ As for Orie, I found her at sca, 
in an open boat.” 

A wild shriek followed. 

“My babe, my girl!” said the distracted 
mother, “in mercy take me to her. It is, itis 
my daughter !” ‘ 

“ What was it her, then, who was cast adrift 
in an open boat, without oar or rudder?” cried 
Captain Storme, : 

“ Yes, yes; the man said so to bend me to his 

mi E 
a ‘And ahe called me grandfather,” said the old 


man. 

And amid a whirl of congratulations, and sobs 
and cries, a carriage was ordered to drive to the 
house of David Sanders, where the reunited 
husband and wife believed they would find 
daughter, 

The captain himself could scarcely doubt. | 

How dearly, how fondly, he had loved tua‘ 
child, without having a suspicion of what :oW 
seemed clear as the sun at noon day. 

It appeared almost too much happiness to b¢ 
believed in. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 199) 





Tne epray of the “ Melancholy Ocean.”—A spr 
of shillelagh. 

A TAVERN boaster vaunting his knowledge of the 
world, was asked by, wag i he had ever been Z 
Algebra. “Oh, yes,” said he; “I once 
on the top of a coach.” e 

Mrs. PARTINGTON says she did not marry a 
second husband because she loved the male se 4, 
because he was just the size of her first husban 
and could wear out his old clothes, 

“Do you think,” asked Mrs, Pepper, 
temper isa bad thing in a ‘woman 
not, ma’am,” replied @ gallant philosopher ;, 
good thing, and she ought never to lose it. by 

‘A PERSON was told that three yards of cloth, 
being wet, would shrink one quarter of 8 Ti 
“Well, then,” he inquired, “if you should 
quarter of a yard would there be any left?” 
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“] HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR YOU FOR TWO DAYs, AND DON'T MEAN TO LET YOU GO.” 


BOBBY THE SHARP AND BILLY 
THE FLAT. 


— 
CHAPTER XXvV. 
BILLY 18 WAYLAID, BUT NOT ROBBED. 


Si COUPLE of mornings after the 
occurrences just Billy 
‘was sent out to execute some 
little commission for Miss 
Araminta. 
H No sooner had he turned a 
t point whence his master’s 
_ - jouse was no longer to be 
seen, than he was laid fast hold of, and pulled 
up very suddenly. 


It was Ensign Belmont who had thus waylaid 
him, and who said, very eager! 

“Stop a minute! 1 want you!” 

Billy was in a tremendous fright. 

As a matter of course, the ensi; 
vate dress, and Billy concluded 
policeman in plain clothes. 

Why a detective should be employed on his 
particular account, Billy did not knew, but he 
had a general impression that he was always in 
danger of being lugged away to the station- 
house, and set down every man who even looked 
rather hard at him asa policeman about to take 
him into custody. 

He made a feeble attempt to get away, but 
Arthur Belmont held him fast, saying— 

“ No, no, you musn’t go. I tell you, I want 

ou.” 

“TI didn't do it,” stammered Billy. 

“Do what P” 

“T don't know—but, I didn't do it.” 

“Why, what is the matter with you? What 
are you talking about, and why do you luok so 
scared?” asked the wondering ensign. 

“°Pon my soul and body, it wasn't me,” trem- 
bled Billy. 

The ensign thought he understood; the page 
was afraid of being seen by somebody belonging 
to Mr, Muttonead’s establishment. 





was in pri- 
at he wasa 


Yes, that was it, 

80, Belmont, saying— 

“Come along with me,” tried to drag him 
forward. 

But Billy hung back, and resisted with all his 
might. 

“Don't be a fool,” impatiently cried Belmont. 
“T have been looking for you these two days, 
and, now I have got you, don't intend to let you 


These words settle Ee business: and Billy, 
begging for m , threw himself down flat on 
the eroand, and wiled, and kicked up. 

Fortunately that was a very quiet neighbour- 
hood, and at that particular time not a soul was 
to be seen. 

‘When we say that this was fortunate, we are 

ing onty what the ensign thought, for 

Billy would have given the world to have seen 

pomebod: fo. ran and. tell his missus what had 
pened to her noble page. 

Belmont was more than ever puzzled te under- 
stand what Billy's peculiar behaviour meant. 

“Get up and listen to me, you stupid fellow. 
Here, here is half-a-sovereign for you.” 

The coin was placed in Billy's hand, who, 
having satisfied himself that there was no mis- 
take about it, felt a little more easy in his mind, 
being quite sufficiently informed to know that 
pol icemen were not in the habit of stopping 

ys just to give them half sovereigns. 

“Then,” timidly ventured Billy, regaining his 
feet, “then you are not a policeman ?” 

“ What then?” laughed Belmont, ‘“ Have you 
any reason to be afraid of a policeman ?” 

“T don't know,” stammered py. 

The ensign, knowing all about what had hap- 
fs to Billy at Mrs. Lindsay's, and having 

eard a deal about him from Miss Mut- 
tonead, had been prepared to find in him a 
simple, guileless fellow, and now concluded that 
some further trick, in which a policeman had 
figured, had been played upon him. 

“ Will you take your oath you are not a police- 
man?” demanded Billy. 


“No, no," laughed Belmont; “I am a 
soldier.” 

“A sojer!” cried Billy, again in mortal terror. 
eo take back your money; I won't have 

it.” 

“Why not!" 

“T know what you want.” 

“What do I want?” 

“Yes ; you want to ‘list me.” 

As soon as he could speak again for laughing, 
the ensign explained that he had been at Mrs, 
Lindsay’s party, and that he had seen Billy in 
that condition into which he had been thrown 
by the glass of table-ale, 

“ And now,” said Belmont, “I want you to 
take charge of a letter for me.” 
= “Do you want me to put it in the post!” asked 

ily. 

“No, no, Thomas——” 

“My name ain't Thomas, I’m Billy Wiggles. 
You want me to take care of it for you, because 
you're afraid of losing it yourself.” 

“ Not exactly that,” laughed the ensign. 
“Listen ; I want you to go straight back to your 
master’s house——” 

“T can't go straight, ‘cause I shall have to 
turn the corner to get to it.” 

Yes, of course, you will ; quite right. What 
a clever fellow you are!" 

Billy thought he was, and felt very proud of 
himself. 

“You must go as straight as you can, and as 
goon as possible give the letter to your lovely 
mistress.” 

“ But missus has sent me on an arrant.” 

“You must deliver my letter to her first.” 

“Must 12” 

“Yes; now go along, and take care that no- 
body sees you.” 

“ How am I to help people looking at me!” 

“T mean that no one must see you give that 
letter to your mistress. Execute your commis- 
sion propery 

“ Who's a geing to be executed f” 


“ 
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“Tmean let nobody see you give that letter 


“ Ain't missus to see me?” 

“Yes; but only her. And when you return to 
me with an answer, I shall have another half- 
sovereign ready for you.” 

At once re®urning to the house, Billy pro- 
ceeded to the apartments of Miss Muttonead and 
found her alone, 

“Well, William,” she cried, “what message 
have you brought me from Mrs, Ringwood ?” 

“ Please, mum, I ain't been yet.” 

“Not been! But, I saw you leave the house.” 

“Yes, mum, but I was stopped almost as soon 
as I had got out.” 

“ Stopped ?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“By whom? Who would dare?” 

« Well, mum, at first I thought he was a police- 
man.’ 

“A policeman! Good Heavens! what is the 
boy talking about ?” 

“ Don't be frightened, mam. He wasn't, no, 
Tum, he—he was a sojex.” 

Billy, as he said that, looked very knowing, 
and Miss Araminta believed that he winked his 
eye At her. 

Which mysterious behaviour, with thoughts 
of the eaptivating ensign, made her all of a 
twitter. 

“ What did he say to you, William?” 

“Wel, be called you my charming missus.” 

“ Did he really?” simpered Araminta, 

“Yes ; and he said you was unendurable.” 

“Uneadurable, William? He never could 
have said that !” 

“Yes he did ; he said you was a unendurable 
angel.’™ 

“Obt” cried Araminta, giggling with delight, 
“you mean adorable.” 

“Do I, missus?” 

“But,” she anxiously and hesitatingly said, 
“did he—did he give you no—did he give you 
nothing for——"” 

“ Yes, mum, he guv me half a sovereign.” 

Miss Aramiftta was beginning to fear that her 
noble Page had brought her no letter, when— 

“And he guv me this,” said Billy, showing 
the note the ensign had given to him, 

The delighted spinster pretended to be quite 
shocked, and looked at the letter without taking 
it, saying — 

“Really, William, I ought not and I must 
not——” 

“ Well, then, mum,” cried Billy, “Ill go and 
take it back to him.” 

He thrust the letter into his pocket again, and 
Miss Araminta wished she had not spoken. 

“He said he'd give me another half sovereign 
if you took it ; but if you won’t——” 

“But I will, William,” cried Miss Mut- 
tonead. 

“Will you though ?” 

“Yes ; but solely on your account, because I 
should be sorry to eec you love that halt sove- 
reign.” 

“No, mum, I wouldn’t lose it ; I ain’t lost the 
one he guv me just now.” 

“I mean, William, that I wish you to have 
plenty of money.” 

She took possession of the letter, and Bflly 
said to himself— 

“She's the kindest, moet consideratest, and 
most good-naturedest missus as wever was, I 
know 1" 

Araminta saw that there was neither name 
nor address on the envelope of the letter; 
opened it, and found that no name, not even 
that of the writer, was mentioned there. 

And she thought the ensign had acted very 

ntly, and that in the management of their 
jove affair there could not possibly be too much 
precaation. 

Having read the letter, Araminta, with a lot 
of girlish airs, said— 

“Oh, William ! how he does love me !” 

“Does he, mum ?” said Billy, looking hard at 
his missus, and rather wondering at the young 
officer's taste. 

“ He aske me for an interview.” 

“ How much is that, mum?” 

“Nonsense! An interview is a meeting, 
—_—" 





“Oh! I thought you meant that he wanted to 
borrow some money.” ° 
After a deal of feigned hesitation, and many 
expressions of her pity for the poor ensign, 
Araminta would, she said, grant him the inter- 
view for which he had 50 earnestly entreated. 
* * * 


Just as nine o’clock had struck, on the even- 
ing of that same day, Billy, having made himself 
quite certain that he was seen by no one in the 
house, very quietly opened the hall door, but only 
a little way, and into into the house glided Arthur 
Belmont. 

However delighted the ensign, it mast be eon- 
fessed that he was also rather unpleasantly sur- 

rised that the solicited interview should have 
een so readily granted him. 

No doubt it was flattering to his vanity that 
Emily should thus stealthily admit him to her 
uncle's house, but he almost wished new that 
she had been deaf to his pleadings. 

“Now I'm going to tell missus,” said Billy, ae 
he went out by another door, connected with 
other chambers. 

And he felt sad and disappointed, as he stoed 


there alone ; his ardoar was gone, and it seemed | tamead, 


to him that all his love for Emily had vanished. 

The innesdoor was presently re-opened. Bel- 
mont heard the rustling of a silk dress, advanced 
a step, his heart beating tumultuously, and 
beheld, not the yousg and enchanting Emily, 
but the antiquated and slightly withered Ara- 
minta, who was elosely followed by her faitisful 
William. 

And well was the ensign on bekoldin: 
Misa Muttomead. His adored one was again 
that he had believed hes, and that which he had 
believed was to be a perfeethy secrot meeting, had 
been arranged with the sanetion and assistance 
of her respectable old aunt. 


“Oh! kindest, best of women, how ean I 
thank you for such overpowering felicity!” 

“Really, ensign,” fluttered Araminta, “I 
must entreat you to moderate your transports. 
I was unable to resist ; but the interview I have 
been so foolish as to allow must be very brief’ 
indeed.” 

“Then, pray, let no time be lost ; where is— 
where is——" 

“ William,” hastily cried Araminta, designing 
a little, to check the ensign’s ardour, “ William, 
come nearer to me.” 

“Yes, missus,” said Billy, and stuck himself 
quite close to her, being under the impression 
that she was afraid the ensign wanted to rob 
and murder her. 

“TI have thought it proper,” simpered Miss 
Muttonead, ‘that this youth should be present 
at the interview.” 

“ As you please,” said Belmont ; “but, really, 
I cannot see the necessity for that.” 

“You cannot ?” 

“No; for with you alonc——” 

“Oh, for shame, ensign,” blushed the lady. 
“Take him away, William.” 

“Yes, missus. Come along, mister.” 

“AhI” cried the rejoicing ensign, “ you are 
now going to take me——” 

“Yes,” said Araminta, “you have been here 
too long.” 

So thought Belmont. 

“And must leave the house directly.” 

“What!” cried the astounded young gentle- 
man. “But I have not yet-——” 

“Some other time. I have heard my brother 
stirring about the house, and if he were to sur- 
prise usa—”” 


CHAPTER XXVL 
A FUSS IN THE FAMILY, 

Sux interrupted herself to give a loud scream, 
for at that moment open flew the door and into 

the room pounced Mr, Muttoncad. 
Following him, and remaining in the door- 
way, was Robert Trywhitt, who looked at Billy, 
and nodded and grinned at him as much as to 


eay— 

“T think I shall settle you this time, my 
boy |” 

Billy's flustered and excited manner through- 
out that day, his moviugs in and out of the 


house, and his frequent interviews with Mis 
Araminta, had excited Robert's suspicion, that, 
as he expressed it, “there was something up." 

Accordingly, he watched and waited, aw 
Ensign Belmont enter, and then ran to inform 
his master. 

“Ain't you ashamed of yourself, and don't 
you think you ought to know better at your 
time of life?” angrily cried Mr. Muttoncad, 
addressing his sister. 

“T alone am to blame, sir,” interposed Bel. 
mont, “But, believe me, it was with no u- 
worthy motive that I came hithes, and coald! 
have obtained the necessary permission would 
at once have declared my love for——” 

“There,” triumphantly exclaimed Aramints, 
“you hear him—you hear him !” 

Mr. Muttonead gave a loud grunt, and said to 
Belmont— 

“ Dismiss all thoughts of her from your mind 
She ia partly promised, partly emgaged, to 


“ Heavens!” cried Belmont, those words 
acately affecting him. 

“Don’t believe him,” vociferated Miss Mut- 

“YT am not engaged to anybedy.” 

“ And not likely to be, I think,” led her 
beother, while Belmont was ni consider. 
ably struck by Araminta’s last remark. 

“Don't you be afraid,” she oontimed, speak: 
ing to Belmont ; “he has no absokete right of 
controy over me; and if I though® proper to 
consent to be your wife——” 


The ensign rebounded a or two; aad 
Mz. Muttonead, interrupting sistem, x: 
claimed — ‘ 

“You silly old women! It iat yoo, tis 


Emily. ‘Twas with the hoge te ses-her that be 
came here this evening.” 

“Oh, Max!" smiled Araminta, “ hew ean you 
talk such rubbish! We know better than that, 
don't we, ensign?” 

“Speak, ensign,” said Mr, Muttonead ; “tell 
her that, while she has been making s fool of 
herself, you have been making a fool of her 
too.” 


“No, on my honour,” earnestly cried Belmont. 

“There,” you hear,” said Miss Muttonead, 
more triumphantly than before. 7 

“It is certainly true that the object of my 
love is your charming niece, and that should I 
fail to win her, my life henceforth will be value- 
less to me ; but with respect to this lady—" 

“Ob, you wreteht Ob, you villain I you de- 
luding impostor! Get out of the house this 
moment. William?” 

“Yes, missus?" 

“Tarn him out.” 

Fortunately for Billy, perhaps, Belmoat, feel- 
ing the jae kwardnees at. his Cogn ote 
he. mig! pe for nothing yy renaini 
longer, bowed to Mr. Muttonead, and quitted 
the room, 

“You let him into the house, and you are the 
proper one to let him out,” Robert said, mali- 
ciously, to his rival. A 

“Go, sir, and open the door for Ensign Bel- 
mont,” sternly commanded Mr. Mattonead. s 

‘And as be was letting the ensign ott, Billy 
said, in great distress— 

“Tt seems I've done something dreadfal, bat 
Tm sure I don't know what.” e 

“You are not at all to blame, my good lsd, 
said Belmont. 

“ Ain't 12” 

“No, And how I could have been sa foolish s 
not to.ascertain to which lady you belonged —, 

“Tf you please, sir, I’m to make you get oub 
here interrupted Billy, feeling that he wa too 
long about doing so. 

wat any rate, take this, you have faisly 
earned it.” 

“What ia it?” . . 

“The half-sovereign that I promised 0 

“T won't have it; and you must take i” 
the other one, and I wish I hadn't touched 3 eh 

Before he had got the coin from his poo 
Arthur Belmont had descended the steps 
some sieance ana ca 

Billy hurri: to his mistress. 

“ so, you young rascal,” cried Mr. Mattonesd, 
“you have lent yourself to be the er bare 8 
in this pretty business, have yeu? ” 
great mind to send you home to your 
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Billy felt ready to sink into his highlows, while 
Robert, standing behind bis minster: ariened his 
jelicht, amd made mocking faccs at poor 
William, 

“He shan't go!” screamed Miss Araminta. 
* If he leaves, #0 dol. He has done no more 
than obey me, as was his duty, for he belongs to 
me. Don't you, William?” 

“ Yes, miswus,” mivelled Billy. 

“Don't stand grinning there, you spiteful, 
ugly baboon,” continued the spinster. 

This was addressed to Robert, who, her brother 
having shifted his position, was just then ren- 
dered visible to the incensed Araminta. 

~ I'll warrant it was your meaking and prying 
that has brought all this about.” 

“I certainly thought it my duty to tell my 
master of what 1 had chanced to see,” said 


“Chanced to see! Oh, you awful young 
hypocrite !°" cried Misa Muttonead, with extreme 
disgust. 

~ You did quite right, Robert,” said Mr. Mut- 
tonead ; “* I am much obliged to you, my faith- 
fut tad: Sd 

« Faithful!" mattered Araminta. 

“Never mind her, Robert. You have ren- 
dered me a great service, and I shall not forget 
you.” 

“And if you should happen to forget him, 
Old Nick won't, you may depend upon it,” said 
Araminta. 

Just then she caught sight of Jocelyn Craw- 
ford throagh the open doorway. 

“Ob, Mir. Jocelyn, pray walk in,” she said, 
with mock politeness. “Of course, you have 
been listening there all the while——” 

“1 assure you, madam——” began Crawford. 

“Oh, yes, 1 know you have plenty of as- 
surance,” taunted Araminta. “And you think, 
don’t you, that, now the ensign hus been sent 
packing, you are certain to get hold of Emily, 
don't you ?” 

“Hold your tongue,” Mr. Muttonead shouted 
to his sister. 

“I ahan't, I can’t, and I won't,” screamed 
Araminta. “Your Jocelyn Crawford is worse 
than good for nothing. Mind, I tell you s0; 
bat if he thinks, and you think, that Emily's 
fortane—for that’s what he really wants—will 
fall into his clutches, both he and you will find 
yourselves mistaken—mind! I tell you that 
too.” 

“Confound the woman! she is downright 
crazy !"" exclaimed Mr. Muttonead. 

“The ensign shall never see Emily again, 
if I can help it; but,” Araminta continued, 
“don’t think you will be any the better for that, 
Mr. Jocelyn, for you won't. And if you had 
any spirit whatever, you would go and try to 
earn your own living, and would not, after 
existing so long on my brother's charity, try to 
cajole him into giving you his niece and her 
fortune. Ugh! you mean thing! If he'd give 
You the fortune, you'd consent to let the ensign 
or anybody else have the niece ; wouldn’t you, 
now ?” 

“If you are not instantly silent——!” an- 
grily exclaimed her brother. 

“Oh, I have said as mach as I wished to say, 
and leave you and the amiable Mr. Jocelyn 
to your pleasant reflections, Come along, Wil- 

\ liam!” 

“Yes, missus,” stammered the awe-stricken 
Billy ; und trotted after Miss Araminta, as she 
bounced from the room ; leaving her brother in 
a state of fiery indignation, ‘and Jocelyn Craw- 
: ford pale and trembling with the rage he was 

compelled to conceal. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


IN WHICH SOMETHING DREADFUL HAPPENS 
TO BILLY AND HIS “ MIS8UB.” 
“YT DECLARE she’s more cantankerous than ever ; 
there’s no pleasing her with nothing,” said the 
cook. 


“For my part, I hate to go nigh her,” said the 
parlour-maid. 

“IT shan’t stop here to be snubbed and brow- 
beat, I know,” added the house-maid. 

These observations were concerning Miss Ara- 
minta Muttonead, who, from the moment that 








she had been 60 rudely awakened from her dream 
of love, became a r tartar than ever. 

A hard life had become that of Emily Austin, 
and her trouble was about to be increased. 

Not a smooth word had Araminta for any 
one in the house except her noble page, to whom 
she poured out her sorrows and disappointments, 
and who, by being constantly told that it was 
80, soon came to believe his missus to be the 
most unfortunate and the most ill-used lady on 
the face of the earth. 

Miss Araminta could not stir from one room 
to another without Billy at her heels, which 
caused Robert to give him the nickname of 
“the Poodle.” 

On the morning at which we have now arrived, 
Miss Muttonead was with ber niece, in one of 
the apartments of the latter ; Billy was there, too, 
and standing bolt upright with his back against 
the door, and might have been mistaken for a 


sentinel on duty, only that he had not quite the} good 


correct sort of uniform, and had not much of a 
military air. 

Three or four times every day, since that 
dreadful evening, had Billy occupied the same 
post—door, we mean—for just so often had his 
miesus visited Emily, in order to give her a good 
talking to. 2 

“Don't tell me,” cried Miss Muttonead, con- 
tinuing her harangue, ‘“ Don’t tell me,"—Emily 
had told her nothing—“ you have used me shame- 
fully, and it’s no use denying it.” 

Emily had not denied it, for she had not yet 
spoken a word of any sort that morning, and 
very few on any preceding morning. 

“It was a coneerted plan between you ; you 
and that ceatemptible ensign had laid your 
heads together to bamboozle me, that he might 
come here to see you wnder false pretences.” 

“Really, sant,” said Emily, as softly and 
mildly as possible, “ you say the most cruel and 
unjust things. I can bear much from you, but 


“It’s no use trying to baHly me into silence,” 
cried Miss Mattonead ; “storming and raving 
will have no other effect on me than te convince 
me that you want to brazen out a bad cause. 
Will you deny that the easign made love to 
me?” 

“T saw that you believed so.” 

“Woll,” cried Araminta, “and should I have 
believed so without good and sufficient reason? 
Do you think me silly enough to fancy every 
man who does but look at, or speak a civil word 
to me, has fallen in love with me ?” 

Emily could not forbear to smile. 

“There |" shouted Miss Muttonead. “Did you 
see that, William ?” 

“ Yes, missus,” said Billy, who had seen no- 
thing at all. : 

The fact was, that, with his back against the 
door, he had gone off into a doze, lulled by the 
monotonous drone of his mistress’s voice, and 
his head was noddiag on his breast when the 
sound of his own mame woke him up, and he 
shouted “ Yes, miasus,” having for the last few 
days scarcely said anything eise. 

“There!” again and triumphantly shouted 
Miss Muttonead. “William saw you laughing 
in my face!” 

Billy’s love of truth bade him then say: 

“No, I didn’t, missus, bat——” 

Emily made him a sign to be silent. 

Araminta talked on, and her page was soon 
nodding again, scothed to sleep by the same lul- 
laby. 

Dmnily had never thought to blame her aunt’s 
pase for the mischief which, partly through 

im, had been wrought. 

Though Miss Muttonead, much as she had 
said, and almost constantly as she had spoken 
on the subject, had not given anything resem- 
bling a clear explanation of the unfortunate 
business, yet had Emily been able perfectly to 
understand the whole matter, and to see how 
innocent an agent Billy had been in causing all 
that from which she was now suffering. 

Araminta talked on, Emily sat silent and 
Histlees, knowing nothing of all that her aunt 
was saying, and Billy had dazed off into quite a 
sound nap. 

So sound, indeed, that once or twice he had 
actually snored. 

Emily's notice had thus been attracted to him, 
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but she said nothing; and Araminta, who was: 
standing with her back towards William, could 
not see him, and drowned the noise he made by 
her own lond talking. 

All of asudden the door was pushed violently 
from without, then flung widely open, and Billy 
was driven forward against his mistress, sending 
her flying too. 

Billy seized Araminta, and she catching at a 
table to save hereclf, down they both went, 
sprawling on the floor with the table on top of 
them. 

Into the room waddled Mr. Muttonead, and 
was almost choked with laughter, when he saw 
what he had done. 

Nor could Emily forbear to laugh, little dis- 
posed, as then she was, for mirth. 

Mr. Muttonead, when he had snfficiently 
recovered himsclf, first proceeded to set the table 
on its legs again, and then performed the same 
office fur his sister. 

Billy was left to pick himself up, which he 
did with bis nose bleeding, and a puffiness under 
one of his eyes, caused by an unpleasant contact 
with a corner of the table. 

If ever anyhody felt like a guilty wretch, 
Billy did just then. 

He had upset his mistress, and himself con- 
sidering that hanging would be rather too good 
for him, stood trembling before Araminta, ex- 
pecting nothing less than to be turned off, that 
is to say, to lose his place immediately. 

“This is very pretty, isn’t it, William ?” 
fiercely exclaimed Miss Muttonead. 

“Yes, missus,” trembled Billy. 

“It’s a wonder I wasn’t killed.” 

“ Yes, missus.” 

“ And as for youa——” 

“T didn’t go to do it, missus.” 

“No ; how could you help it ?” 

“Why,” commenced Mr. Muttonead, “if the 
stupid booby had not been——” 

His sister turned fiercely upon him, exclaim- 
ing— 

“ Bald-headed monster! At your time of life 
to attempt a double murder!” 

“Why, confound it! how could I 
was there ?” 

“Oh! you knew well enough.” 

“ Do you think I peeped through the keyhole?” 

“Yes, you did. And you said to yourself— 
“Now I can kill them both, and it will seem 
like an accident.’ Oh! you wretch! You'll 
come to a bad end, I know you will.” 

“Don’t be such a fool, Arry, pray don't.” 

Allow me to ask you, Mr. Muttonead,” Misa 
Araminta demanded, as a settler, “if you did 
not come here to murder me and. that noble 
youth, what business had you here at all?” 

“Why, confound it ! I wished to have a little 
conversation with Emily, and to reason and 
remonstrate with her concerning——” 

“Ah, to be sure,” jeored Araminta, “and to 
tell her, didn’t you, that she ought to marry 
that lazy, good-for-nothing fellow, Jocelyn 
Crawford? And now, sir, let me tell you to 

, 


know he 
e 


“Come in,” said Mr. Muttonead, who had 
heard a tap at the door. 

“Come in?” repeated Araminta. 

And in her astonishment, turned to her page, 


saying — 
“ What does he mean, William?” 
“Yes, missus,” responded Billy, wrapped up 
in his nose. 
The door was opened, and Robert appeared. 
“The gentleman, sir, is very anxious to have 
a few minutes’ conversation with you,” said 
young Trywhitt, as he handed a card to his 


master, 

“Colonel Belmont,” said Mr. Muttonead, 
“pronouncing aloud the name on the card. 

And great was the effect produced by that 
name on all there—on all, we mean, except 
Billy, who was still entirely absorbed with his 
nose, 

Emily started and coloured ; Robert closely 
watched her. 

(To be continzed. Commenced in No. 201.) 
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Waar animal could have dispensed with the 
ae hy, the dog, to be sure, might have set up 
abi 
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No, XXXVII—SIR JOHN PERROT. 


<= HE name of Sir John Perrot is 
but little known by the ordi- 
nary Britons, whether young 
or old, of these modern days. 
Yet, altheugh not standing 
in the very first rank of emi- 
nence, he was ene of the bright 
galaxy of soldiers and states- 
mex who adorned the glorious 
Tudor epoch of our annals. 

He is best known by the admirable manner in 
which he discharged the duties of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in Queen Elizabeth’stime. But 
we have to do with those earlier daysin which, by 
his precocious bravery and prowess, he laid the 
foundation of his future distinguished fortunes. 

Perrot was descended of an ancient family 
which came from Normandy to England with 
William the Conqueror, and settled in Wales in 
the reign of Henry I. 

Perrot’s mother was a Berkeley, of the same 
family as the present Earl Fitzhardinge; so 





that he had excellent blood in both lines of! 


descent, 

_ He was born in Pembrokeshire, and trained up 
in a way suitable to his birth, according to the 
taste and fashion of these times. 

With conspicuous exceptions, such as Philip 
Sydney and others whose names have already 
appeared in this series, literature had frequently 
no great share in the gencral education of 
English gentlemen in the sixteenth century. 
Martial and other exercises were chiefly at- 
tended to, and feats of activity and chivalry 
most esteemed. 


In these, as a boy, he took particular delight ; 
and, growing tall with his years, and to an ex- 
traorinary ogres of strength and agility, he 
quickly inguished himself above his com- 

. Panions, 

At an early age he was sent to the Marquis of 
Winchester, then Lord Treasurer of England, to 
complete dis education by the discourse and 
example of that able and experienced states- 
man, 

This was an excellent custom, which had jong 
been practised, and was still continued, though 
it was dropped not many years after. 

In the house of this nobleman, amongst others 
sent hither with the same view, he found Lord 
Abergavenny, a youth of his own age, and an 
ancestor of the peer who at present possesses that. 
ancient title. 

His lordship had so fierce and hasty a temper 
that the gentlemen and servants in the house 
were made very uneasy by him. 

Perceiving that Perrot was equal to the 
truculent young lord in spirit, stature, strength, 
and courage, they easily contrived to breed a 
quarrel between them, which quickly came to 
blows. 

His lordship got the worst of it, and cried 
peccavi. 

Afterwards the two grew (as is not unusual in 
such cases) into a kind of friendship. But this 
did not last very leng; for, having agreed to 
give a joint entertainment to their common 
acquaintance, they fell on the day appointed 
into some dispute, and broke the wine glasses, 
of which they had provided good store, about 
one another's ears, 

Of course an appeal to the fists followed, in 
which the haughty peer had to succumb to the 
formidable young commoner. 

Shortly after this young Perrot, who was, 
perhaps, in the animation and ardour of his 
youthful spirits, rambling, attended by a page, 
in ons of the least reputable parts of South- 
wark. 

There he fell into a quarrel with two of the 
yeomen of the King's guard. 

They attacked him with their swords. He 
gallantly held his own. 

The page could render but little assistance, 
being armed only with a dagger, which was 
worn morc for ornament than use, as part of the 
livery of his master, the Lord High Treasurer. 

Perrot was rather scriously wounded. 


at the Lord Treasurer’s house, heard of this 
affray, and said he should like to see 80 choleric 
& game: 

Perrot was presented to his Majesty. 

Henry inquired his name and family, and was 
much pleased by the undismayed boldness of 
his manner. 

He invited him to Court, and intimated his 
intention to bestow some place or preferment 
upon him. 

Perrot did not want ambition, and took care 
not to neglect se fair an opening. 

But these flattering hopes were presently cut 
short by the death of Henry VIII., upon which 
he returned to the Marquis of Winchester till 
affairs were settled at Court. 

He again repaired to Westminster, and made 
so favourable an impression upon tho young 
King, Edward VI., that he was selected to act as 
one of the Knights of the Bath at his corona- 
tion. 

This honour, conferred on such an occasion, 
was always looked on as an earnest of farther 
favour. 

Our young hero made it his whole study to 
deserve it by a pliable deference to the King's 
pleasure ; and, as he took all opportunities of 
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PORTRAIT OF SIR JOHN PERROT. 


showing his valour, activity, strength, and ex- 
pertness in acts of chivalry, tilts and tourna- 
ments, barriers, &c., King Edward conceived a 
great liking for him, which was not a little 
heightened, too, by the extraordinary dignity 
and comeliness of his 6 

During these expectations he attended the 
Marquis of Southampton in his embassy to 
France, to treat of a marriage between King 
Edward and the French King's daughter. 

The marquis being a nobleman that took much 
delight in active sports and exercises, was en- 
tertained agreeably to his humour by the French 
monarch with hunting the wild boar. 

In the chase a gentleman charging the boar 
with his spear, happened to miss his aim, so that 
the enraged animal was ready to run in upon 
him. 

Perrot instantly rushed to his reecue, and, with 
8 broad-sword which he then wore, gave the beast 
euch a stroke as well nigh parted the head from 
the shoulders, 

The French King, who stood in sight, came 
enthusiastically up to him, and, taking him round 
the waist said, “ Well struck, indeed.” 

Sir John, thinking the King came to try his 
strength, took King Louis in bis arms, and lifted 
hima height from the ground. 

At this all the courtiers were appalled, but 
the King showed not the least displeasure. On 
the contrary, he tried to draw Sir John into his 
service by the offer of a good pension. 

Perrot was too true an Englishman to be 
so tempted. He answered very gallantly, while 
making proper acknowledgments for his Ma- 





The King, who happened to be then close by, 


jesty’s bounty and goodnese, assuring him that 







he had means of his own to support himeelf, 
that he knew he served a royal prince who x 
not let him want for anything, and to whom al 
‘he had vowed his service through life. 

Sir John had indulged him in sach a courreaf) 
extragavance, jollity, and pleasure, that he wag 
obliged to mortgage some of his estates. Noe 
was this sufficient, and he found that his debts. 
exceeded his resources by seven or eight thousand 
pounds. 

This impending ruin brought him to reflec, 
and he resolved upon a refermation. How to 
raise such a sum as would enable him to die 
charge the debt, without such a retrenchment as 
would sink him beneath his proper dignity, and 
even into contempt, was the difficulty. 

Necessity is the mother of invention ; he had 
his wits about him, 

He devised a stratagem which he carried into 
immediate execution. 

Minding the time, he took a walk ont into s 
place where he knew King Edwani ususlly came 
about a certain time. 

Here he began aloud a soliloquy, blaming 
his own folly, and bemoaning his condition, 
especially bewailing the patrimony which had 
descended to him through so many honourable 
ancestors, and of which there was no help bu 
that he must be despoiled. 

“And,” continued he, “ must I be the man 
that shall overthrow my house which hath cot- 
tinued so long? Better I had never been bom. 
What shall I do then to recover my estate!” — 

‘Then he went on, entering into a dispute with 
himself whether it was best to remain, an im- 
poverished gentleman, at Court, or to leave the 
Court and follow the wars. 

The King had overheard all this, At lasthe 
stepped forward, and said— 

“How now! What’s the matter that you 
mare Sols monn ve i ce 

e end of it all was that by the generosi 
King Edward his fortunes were ase 
and his inheritance rescued from the fast grip 


of the usurers, 
‘The lesson proved salutary to the brave and 


| manly, bat hitherto reckless and lavish Perrot, 


and in his matarer years, while he served 

Edward's half sister, Elizabeth, she possessed 10 

more prudent or sagacious counsellor than be. 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 163.) 
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‘TE stron kind of a hint—s young lady ut- 
ings reas t see if one of They rings would go 
on his little finger. 

“T say, boy, is that a fire ?”” asked a gentleman of 
2 ragged in, and pointing to a dense volame 
of smoke that was issuing from the windows of 4 
warehouse, ‘“ No, sir; that is only the smoke,” rt 
plied the boy. : 

A WRITER 6] of a hut so miserable that it 
didn’t know which way to fall, and so kept standing. 





This is like a man that had such a complication of 
diseases that he didn’t know which to die of, and # 
he lived on, 

A Western merchant is down on the newspepet 
He says: “Thur ain’t no sens in noospaper st 
yertising so long as # man is amar: enuff to tend t0 
his own bizniz, and kin stand at the dore and holler 
the fellers in.” 

A FReNcH roman once said thas shes never loved 
govt ~ “You lo yur ren st 
a rend. “When the Pace little,” she replied. 
“ And you love diamonds ” “ When they are large, 
she replied. 

‘A Sxont time since s Mr. Knott was tried in #2 
interior county of Georgia for s violation of |s¥. 
The verdict of the jury was: “We find the defend: 
ant Knott guilty.” The judge was at a lone whetber 
to sentence Knott or not to sentence. He took tine 
to consider. eee 

“T FEEL,” moaned a d. cobbler, 
weaker every day, and rae I am gradually a 
proaching my end; only a few more stilckes 7 
awl will Be over. In heaven there is rest for he 
sole ; earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot tis 
Having said awl he wished, he calmed breathed bs 

rt. 


“ Does your arm pai sie?” asked » lady of 
a gentleman who had seated himeclf near ber a 
mixed assembly, and thrown his arm 50H 
back of her chair and touched her neck 
miss, it does not ; but why do you ask 7”, Toto 
it was out of ite place, sir, that's all.” The 
was removed. 
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from home,” said Walter, “I will tarry with you 
till early morn, when Fawn shall be taken to my 
mother, who will care of her as for her own child; 
and the white medicine man shall kill her disease. 
A few of your number may remain with her until 
she is able to resume her march.” 

The council was at an end. 

Grunts of approval was the reply to Walter's 
proposition, and renewed shaking of hands fol- 


lowed. 
A bountiful sup; 
pounded corn baked in hot ashes was prepared, of 
which all save the invalid ate heartily ; and, after a 
lengthened smoking of pipes, the party, wrapped in 
Indian blankets, sought their night's repose. 

Valter Wallace was of good parentage and well 








per of roast venison and cakes of 





educated, 

He was left fatherless at an early age. 

Doctor Arnold, his stepfather, though a man of 
good abilities, had but a small practice. 

He was not generally liked. 

The clouds had been pouring down a steady and| His increasing wealth, therefore, was a matter of 
continual shower ; and Ben Blount began to fear | surprise to all, and suspicion to many of his neigh- 
that his old friends of the Chimney Corner would ' bours, 
not be able to assemble ac- 
cording to custom. 

However, half-an-hour be- 
fore the usual meeti 
the sky cleared up, 
afterwards Ben saw a com- 
pany of them advan 
towards the “ Hunter's 
Rest.” 

Foremost was the old 
pensioner, Sergeant Smart, 
walking very erect, and 
looking very ferious. 

‘a Why, what is the mat- 
ter, sergeant ?” said Ben, 

The old soldier made no 
reply ; but Swisher ar 
swered— 

“The sergeant has been 
persuaded to tell a story th 
evening, and he is thinkir 
it over.” 

“That's right ; come in.” 

Having taken their places, 
Sergeant Smart moistened 
his lips and commenced. 

*You must know, gen 
men, many years ago I w 
serving in(Canada, and it was 
there I heard the following 
story about an Indian gir) 


OW Village inn. 


—— 
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“Night has overtaken me in the chase, ten miles] their language, customs, and manners; and was a 


favourite and privileged person among them. 

Under the influence of good treatment the health 
and strength of Fawn was restored, 

Walter was strangely fascinated with her beauty, 
and surprised at her intelligence. 

She spoke the English and Indian language 
fluently: and had frequently acted as interpreter 
between parties of the two races. 

Walter could scarcely believe that she was of 
Indian blood; yet she declared that she has no 
reason to think otherwise, save that of a dim, 
undefined dream ef an early life within civilisa- 
tion. 

Her jet hair, her black eyes, though rather full 
and round for an Indian, her cheek bones and 
bronzed complexion, seemed to denote an Indian 
origin ; yet her elastic, springing gait—her intelli- 
gence, her quick perceptions, and the play of her 
features, which exhibited the various emotions of the 
mind, indicated otherwise. 

Walter was puzzled—he became abstracted save 
when in her presence. 

Her rather winning way and smile, her gentle 
nature, and affectionate heart, Rolled strongly on his 

sensibilities. 

A vague desire took pos- 
session of him to return to 
civilisation with the maiden, 
and to educate her to be- 
come his wife, 

The Sachem, between 
whom and the girl there 
existed a strong attachment 
remained with her. 

On his departure with ber 
and the few attendants, he 

resented Walter with a 

elt of wampum to be worn 
by him as a badge of good 
fellowship with the Senceas, 
and as a token of bravery. 

A year passed away, 

With a foresight, credit- 
able to his years, Walter 
had purchased for a small 
sum three hundred acres of 
land on the shores of the 
Genesee rive’ > 

He was begoming wearied 
with his wild sports and 
pursuits, and strengthened 
and invigorated was about 
to return to the centres of 
civilization and embark in 
the busineas of life. 
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named— : But an irresistible desire 
he to see 3 the Indian 
FAWN, maiden induced him to 
In the summer of 1813 a change his purpose for 
band of Seneca Indians awhile, 
were encamped on th Accordingly, depending 
banks of the Gen “ SHE CUT WALTER’S BONDS, EXCLAIMING, ‘ FOLLOW ME. QUICK !’” on his rifle for support, he 
River. made his way through tan- 
They were on their return from a hunting expe-] The matter was once boyishly referred to by} gied woods and swamps, until at length, at the 
dition” to their main reservations near the shores of | Walter, in a conversation with his father, who an-/| close of a day, and footeore, he found him- 
Lake Ene, and were anxious to hasten their move- | swered only by a scowl of resentment. self on the banks of Buffalo Creek, and but a few 


ments for the of offering their services for} Walter at once comprehended that he was tread- 


the defence of the frontier to their American allies 
in the war pending between them and England. 

But their progress at the time referred to was 
delayed owing to the circumstance that one of their 
number, a great favourite—a girl some fifteen years 
of age—had been taken seriously ill on the march, 
and was then delirious with fever. 

The disease had baffled the usual skill of the few 
equaws of the band. 

A consultation was held by the warriors to deter- 
mine whether to remain with the girl and await the 
future of the disease, or to leave her at the nearest 
settlement of whites, in of one or two of 
their number, and then pi on their journey. 

The latter Proposition was vehemently 
by. the sachem of the band, the reputed 

e girl. 


At this crisis the deep baying of the hounds 
around the encampment fires betokened the ap- 
proach of a stranger. 

“It is our good brother, the young white hunter,” 
ejaculated Blue Coat, the sachem, in breken English, 
as prone, zona Ia hunting costume, and with rifle 
in yanded into encampment. 

“Welcome, Wally I” 

A vigorous shaking of hands ensued, and grants 
of satisfaction were heard on every side. 

Walter, or “ Wally,” as he was known by the 
Indians, was informed of the subject under discus- 
sion, and he was taken to the couch of bear-skins on 
which the sufferer lay. 

His heart felt pity ; his deepest sympathies were 
instantly aro 

He had never before seen the face of an Indian 
female that interested him #0 much. 


father of oro 


ing on forbidden ground. 

At len the overbearing disposition and im- 

rious will of Dr. Arnold became insupportable to 

‘alter, and, at the age of nineteen, he indignantly 
abandoned the parental roof. 

The sting of regret which troubled him was the 
parting from a dearly-loved mother; and, though 
this was proposed against her remonstrances, yet fe 
‘was conscious of her secret sympathies, 

Placing a purse of five hundred dollars in his 
hand, she kissed her manly, hearty, and dashing 
boy for the last time. 

To strengthen his health, to cultivate and develop 
his physical system, Walter determined to devote 

years to adventure and wild sports in the 

est. 
With this object in view, and with good supplies 
of arms, ammunition, and hunting attire, he found 
himself in due time in the Genesee Valley—at that 
time abounding in bear, the American panther, the 
wild cat, deer, and lesser game. 

He took up his abode in the house of a settler on 


the banks of the ienesee, 

He wrote to his mother by every Possible convey- 
ance, but, at the end of a year, learning of her 
death, he felt as if the great tie of civilisation had 
been sundered ; and for ever afterwards he acknow- 
ledged the kind wife of the settler as his adopted 
mother. 


At the time of his meeting with the Indian en- 
campment, he had resided in the country two years ; 
and during that time had scoured the country 


around as far as the shores of Erie and Ontario, 
He had become acquainted with the Indiens, 


miles south of the still smoking ruins of the village 


of Buffalo. 
While reposing himself at the foot of a large tree, 
he was startled Ey the report of a rifle; the next 


monien ¢ an American panther lay dead at his 
side, 

Starting to his feet, he gazed around ; 'twas but 
for the moment. 

A crackling of the bushes, and “‘ Welcome Wally !” 
from the old Sachem, greeted his ears, 

Walter, fortunately, had come upon the grounds 
and near the wigwam of his Indian friend, and had 
by him been saved from a terrible conflict, if not 
death, as the beast was at the point of springing 
when the bullet pierced his heart. 

Great was the joy and satisfaction of Fawn, which 
she was too unsophisticated to conceal on the arrival 
of Walter. 

The absence from him had been the means of 
manifesting to herself her attachment to him. 

Time, since their parting, had developed innate 
feelings which convinced her that the Indian cha- 
racter was not in sympathy with hers, and that 
Walter was her beau ideal hero. 

She, therefore, in confident simplicity, told Walter 
that a young Indian, called Wild Cat, so named on 
score fe uote than usual ni ferocious ingcinete, 

er hand in marnage ; 6 des) im, 
and that her father, the sachem, had forbade him 
the wigwam. 

And, furthermore, that Walter's association with 
her would arose his jealousy and wrath, and Wild 
Cat would surely seek his if. 

ed as pass of safety, 
et, 


The belt of wampum, desi 
would be the mark for e bulle 
Fawn’s apprehensions were well founded. 
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A deadly animosity was soon manifested by Wild 
Cat towards Walter. 

Yet Walter took no pains to avoid him. His heroic 
nature spurred say betrays of fear. 

Beveral weeks elaped, when the two abruptly met 
in the forest. 

Instantly the Indian’s gun was aimed at Walter. 
It missed fire, and, ere the Indian could rey e, he 
was in the tiger-grasp of Walter, thrown, di ed, 
and bound. 

A council of warriors was held, and Wild Cat was 
condemned to death by the hand of Walter. 

But at his intercession the sentence was com- 
muted to running the gauntlet—a punishment of 
the deepest disgrace, and equivalent with us to 
being drammed out of camp. 


The punishment was immediately carried into | attem 
effect. 


On the banks of the creek, near its mouth and 
junction with Lake Erie, two rows of men and 
equaws facing each other, numbering several 
Aa Wid Cat, passed down between them, ash 

i t lown ashe 
‘was obliged to do to save instant death, each per- 
ton, as he or sho felt dizposed, gave him a cut, a 
blow, or a kick. 

running swiftly to his canoe, he darted 
across foot of the lake to the opposite side, six 
miles distant. ¢ 

On the Canada side, near where Wild Cat landed, 
ieee remnants of the Pawnuck tribe of Indians were 

Though their dialect was similar to that of the 
Senecas, yet they possessed the least intelligence, 
and were the most barbarous of any tribe on the 


ier. 

To this tribe Wild Cat immediately attached him- 
self, and related to them a glowingly falee acccount 
of his wrongs and insults. 

A short time subsequent to Wild Oat’s punish- 
ment the old sachem was taken seriowaly ll, which 
delayed Walter's return to the east, ag he had in- 


tended. 

All of Walter’s entreaties and persuasions to 
induce the old chief to allow him to place Fawn 
within the pale of civilisation were unavailing. 

Only death should separate the warrior and his 
daughter. 

As Walter was attending the couch of the sick 
chief one evening daring the femporary abeence of 
Fawn a band of six Indiana, hi by Wiid Cat, 
suddenly burst into the room. 

‘Walter was gaickly securely bound, before 
the Lena could be given, he was thrust into the 
‘bottom @ canoe ; an e party, with swiftly- 
moving paddl made their wa rapid); and safely 
poroee ti the foot of the lake, - ”, ., 

Great was the cxultation of Wild Cat over the 
capture of his hated rival, who, when the 
landed, was unbound ; and, while his enemy 
flourished a tomahawk around, and in close 
proximity to his head, be was taunted with jeem, 
Jibea, and derisive laughter by the party. 

‘Walter was too well acquainted with the Indian 
pasture to offer any remonstranoe. 

He maintained in his looks s stolid indiffererice to 


t proceedings. 

Wild Cat would have cleaved his skull on the 
spot, but his savage companions desired to share to- 
gether the pleasure of tormenting him to death. 

Is was determined that the victim should be 
burned to death on the ensuing afternoon. 

An opening, or cleared spot in the wooda, near 
the shore, of sevcral hundred feet in diamoter, was 
fixed upon as the place of execution. 

In the centre of the opening stood an enormous 


tree. 

To this tree Walter was bound, the of 
pitch-pine placed high around him. teeaete 
pelted torture commenced by throwing tho hat- 

et. 
ean - cone an &@ manner similar to that of 

palin ig by the Chincse—the object of the savages 
being to lcave the hatchet sticking by the blade 
into the tree as near the 
posable. 

Having practised this with shouts of 
laughter, to their satisfaction, they prepared for the 


After joining hands, with whoops and _ yells they 
danced the death-dance ; after which, sitting in @ 
semi-circle a few rods from the tree, in front of the 
victim, they united in the guttural death-song. 

This being ended, one of the party arose, and, 
with Blazing torch, sdvanced to fire the piteh? 

While he was stooping forward for the purpose, 
and while Walter was cjaculating @ prayer, the 
sharp crack of a rifle was heard, and the savage fell 

upon and cxtinguished the torch. 

With united howls, the savages sprang to their 


head of the victim as 


feet; each ex to drop next; a hasty glance 
the a oi ond, panicrstricken, they Pe pre- 





“Thank God, my sim was true!” exclaimed 
Fawn, as she cut the bonds of Walter. ‘Weare 
alone. Follow me. Quick—gquick !” 

They hastily ran to the lake shore, jumped into a 
cance, and shot out into deep water. 

Fawn quickly reloaded the rifle, and placed it on 
the floor of the canoe; but ere long, as both were 
making vigorous use of their they dis- 
covered a canoe coming in a direction to intercept 
their progress. 

It contained but one person, Wild Cat. 
He had caught sight of Walter and Fawn as they 
pushed out to the fe, and baring, recovered big 

e shock of surprise, an Zi e EBCApe Oo! 
Walter by the hands of Fawn, he vas determined 
to overtake and destroy both, or perish in the 


On flew the canoes with the speed of arrows. 

‘Wiid Cat had the advantage in lightness of canoe 
and that dexterity in the use of the paddle which 
only great strength, united with long practice, could 
im) 


6 course of Fawn’s cance to the American side 
was across the mighty volume of the waters of Eric, 
just where it enters the mouth and forms the ma- 
jeatic Niagara river. 

In the centne of the course the current runsat the 
rate of seven miles an hour, and increases in ra- 
pidity in its descent, until twenty miles below the 
water leaps into the world-renowned precipice. 

Wild Cat's canoe gait rapidly on the pursued, 
and had reached within a few rods of the latter, just 
beyond the greatest strength of the current, when 
the savage suddenly stood erect, and had just poised 
the unerring et, when a bullet pierced his 


He reeled and fell backwards and lengthways 
into his canoe. 

It swang round, was quickly drawn into the cur- 
rent, shet down the river, and was engulphed beneath 
the cataract. 

Joy and satisfaction sparkled in the eyes of Walter 
and Fawn, as they pursued the balance of their 
‘VO! Me 

runts of satisfaction were heard, and nods of 
approval were seen in every wigwam on the reserva- 
tien over the safety of Walter and Fawn, and the 
death of Wild Cat. 

‘The death of Blue Coat, the old sachem, was at 


hand, 

He called Walter to the side of his couch. 

“Tam going,” said the sachem, im a feeble voice, 
“tothe spiritiand, and soon shall be on the happy 
hunting grounds. 

“Promise me that you will take Fawn to be your 
wife, and I die content. She is of your own race; 
drop of Indian blood fiows in her veins. My 
wigram ‘was once on the shores of Lake Champlain, 
and near an old settlement of whites, 

“Her parents were my friends, and frequently 
were in my wigwam with the child. I loved the 
little creature, and called her Fawn. 

“ Before she was four years old her parents died ; 
gi one day a man came to my wigwam leading 

awn. 

“ He gave her to me, said she had no other home. 
He also gave me five hundred dollars in silver ; I 
have never used them, they are here. In a little 
box of clothing for the child was a picture of a 
man and woman—her parente—it is in this packet, 
take them.” 

The old man could say no more. 

‘What was Walter's astonishment on examinin, 
the picture, after the burial of the sachem, to fin 
inacribed on the back the name of “ John and Mary 
Amold.” 

Fawn was a niece of his step-father! 

He had now the first clue to the sudden wealth of 
Dr. Arnold, 

Securing attendants, Walter with Fawn imme- 
diately set out for A —, where they arrived in due 
time and without trouble. 

Procuring the services of an experienced and cx- 
pert attorney, an investigation was commenced, and 

yy a course of fortunate and fortuitous circum- 
stances it was ascertained that John Armold had 
left, though without written will, twenty-five thou- 
eand dollars to his only child Mary (awn). 

He had in confidence placed this money before his 
death in the hands of his brother, Dr. 
requested him to act as her guardian, 

On Dr. Arnold’s return to the place of the death 
of his brother, some two hundred miles distant, he 
reported the death of the child to the very few who 
had known of her existence. 

With proofs in their possession, Walter and his 
attorney sought a private interview with Dr. 
Arnold. 

They found him far gone in consumption, and 
broken in spirits, but apparently contrite and re- 
pentant. 

He acknowledged the enormity of his offence, 
but wished the matter to be kept a secret, and ex- 





old, and 


ressed great relief of mind that Mary had 

Pe ge ease Gs aan 
sy mui agreement, ire, be 

once signed deeds to preperty in her favour to 
amount of fifty thor being the 
half of his estate, 

Mary, or Fawn as we have called her, entered] 
female seminary, where she remained three yeu! 
at the end of which time, cultivated in mind 


manners, and at the age of twenty, she was uni! 
in marriage with Walter Wallace. 
e e ° e ° e 
“ Bravo ! That is the best you have 
as "said Mr. Molesworthy. 
“T believe it is perfectly trae,” 


“At all evente it was told me by an 
in his young days, hunted with the Seneca ml 
But now let me have something to wet my pi 
with, Ben:-my throat feele as rusty as an 

musket.” 

A'pint of ale was placed before the old soldk 
who drank it with great gusto ; and acon afterwan 
the conversation changed. 

(To be continued.) 


——~e—____ 


HANS STADEN, THE CRUSOE OF THB 
BRAZILIAN FORESTS. 


—— 


THE early history of Brazil is foll of remane,) 
Discovered under the flag of Portugal, it was sun 
the ecene of an attempt to plant a coloay of 
Frenchmen under the direct influence of Calvin, 
Here, too, the Dutch long struggled to plant an 


empire. nF 

One of the most interesting tales of captivi-y 
and adventure in early American annals, is that « 
Hans Staden, of Homberg, a corms inthe 
Portuguese service, about 1550. 

At ‘bat early period the Portuguese bad a sxil 
but strong fork, rikioka, near @ hamlet that sil 
recalls the ancient appellation in its name, Bertior, 
It was on the Spanish frontier, near the territory uf 
the Tupinambas, hundreds of miles from any otter 
post, amid the primeval forests, untracked even by 
the Indians, save at certain seasons, when te 
Tupinambus came to hunt there, 

Vith only three men Staden remained here sax 
years, buoyed up by hopes of promotions ad 


Just as the hunting season came roand in 1!, 
Staden received by an Indian ranner intelligeace cf 
the approach of two guesta from Sao Vicente, 
oldest Portuguese settlement in Brazil, founded by 
Martin Affonso de Souza, in the province of 5. 
Paul, 

As one of these expected gu was a felor- 
countryman, Heliodorus Hessins, be sae 
receive them as became the governor of a 
post. 

He inspected his larder. ah : 
ceria rie 
ke . s 3 

80 forth he sallied, with one third of ‘his garriecs, 
and Carijo, bis Indian hunter. ‘a 

The hunter went ahead, bat, not sere 
promptly, Hans Staden impatiently struck into 
woods akter him. 


"When but a few paces from the fort, a yell from 
many a savage throat told him his fate, as two] 
vigorous arms seized him and deshed his oo 


‘ound, 
O That he was not killed on the was, be wel 
knew, but an announcement that be was, et ‘ 
for a sacrifice, and to be devoured in their 


As he fell, he cried— 

Mey is lost! Ob, Lord, have mercy oa ny 
eonl 1" ‘ 

His courage retarned ; he rese, and, proudly = 
ing his head, intanea # psalm. 

- one. 

se ie ngiain ing to kis God,” aaid another, track 
by the religious aspect of their bold apt in 

“He is a brave,” cried many; “Honour 
whose ypeme firat tastes his blood. 

“But who toriched bien first ?” was the cry: 

This saved the . he 

Unable to settle this point on the or iy 
dragged him to their pirogue, and were 
scending the river. 

His faithful hunter bad roused bis tribe, sod they 
came flocking to the river side. 0 

Dot ig cals did their arrows dy around the bot} 

oss, fooght their 


boat. 
ay and docaped with thelr cae 
way, and escaped with their captive. _ 5 
On reaching their village, Vratibi the ee 
as to the disposition of their prisoner ¥48 
more calmly. 
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Se reeecen bat and Dine eyes gave Staden a ray 


He declared himself not a whom they 
all knew to have black hair, beard, and eyes, but 
one ef their French allies, 


Unfortunately, a miserable French buccaneer hap- 

pomed joee then to be there, who, untouched by 

es ition, told (hort that he was a Portu- 
gneee, not to spare him. 

But something restrained the Tapiaambas, and 
they gradually begun to regard him with a supereti- 
ea epatrmic int mtuged tne in and erating 
m= ray eir an a 
its cessation to his inflaence with God. 

Thus, while prisoners brought in by war 
were mercilessly butchered and eaten, his life was 


spared. 
At last he was given toa morbischaba, or chief on 
the coast. 


This Indian, from his mtercouree with the French 
hed a French addition to his name, 
was called Abbatti Bosange. 

Btaden was thus brenght into contact with French 
traders, and the captain of the “St. Oatherine, ” of 
Vatteville, formed a project to deliver him. 

The Tupinambas bad a curious custom in war. 

The kindred of a prisoner could come to their 
village, and ask his release. 

Ro arm would be raised against them coming or 
ging, and most frequently the claim was favourably 


To avail themeelree of ee a two erwoctt 
sailors e en's brothers, an 


The Indian chief parted with him r luctantly, 
and the wife of this morbischaba came on board the 
“ St. Catherine” to weep over him, according to the 

‘After 2 long haa Staden reached Fran id. 

a long ve: len ce, an 
found that the vesed! bearing the captain who had 
#0 cruelly repulsed him had never returned. He 
reached his native town by way of En~land, Zea- 
land, and Antwerp, and in 1557 published a narra- 
tive of his adventures, 


+. 


A FATAL MISTAKE. 


— 


Grones McPHERSON was very ill, and his recovery 
was doubtful. 

He bad been confined to his bed more than two 
menths, and the cold, backward spring weather was 
extremely unfavourable, 

It was May now, and not sven a Bee nied had 
dared pipe his welcome note in the outside 
the window of the sick chamber. bia 

The crisis would come that night, Dr. Marshall 

i a coe Agel dary had crouched 
there in the great chair 's head, waiting. 

She was a pretty, fair-haired, clear-eyed tittle 
Soe eon rusts 

ome wo! ‘ink, to the grave man lying 
80 helpless on the bed. 
yet in a certain way she loved him. 

She had neither father nor mother, and in some 
‘ort he had supplied to her the place of them. 

‘The thought of losing him was terrible to her; if 
she was to be left all alone in the world she might 
as well die too, 

At midnight Dr. Marshall looked in . His 
countenance brightened. He made a brief exami- 
nation of the patient, and tarned to Julia with a 
emile. 


«© Madam,” said he, “with care, your husband 
will live. ‘The danger is past. I will write a pre- 
scription, and by all means let tim have the medi- 
cine by o'clock. He can bear some stimulant 
now.” 


He wrote the order on a slip of paper, which he 
gave to Julia, and again assuring her that George 
would live, went away. 

For an hour Julia sat watching her husband— 
thanking God in her heart, if not pi ieheaaten 
was to be spared—her kind, good, o! Pr; 
was the way she spoke of him when she wished te 
be particularly tender, and she was so thankful. 

At two she called the nurse, and went out herself 
to Mr. Hendrick’s shop across the way for the 
medicine. 

Hendrick was not in, but his place was filled by 
@ young man, about whose appearance there was 
something strangely familiar to Julia; but excited 
and preoccupied as she was she did not stop to epec- 
ulate upon it. 

She saw that he regarded her earnestly, but she 
had on her waterproof, with the hood drawn close 
over her face, and it was not easy to recognize her, 

The prescription was filled, and Julia hurried 


George still slept. 
_ At three she roused him and gave him the modi- 
cane. 





Fifteen mi: tes afterwards there was a sudden 
change for the worse, and alarmed beyond measure 
Julia sent for Dr. Marshall, but before he arrived 

McPherson was dead ! fice at 

was so transported with grief that she gave 

wo heed to what was passing ; the suggested nath- 
ing opposed nothing ; but lay upon her face in her 
med chamber, and wept as if her heart was 
breaking. 


There was a post-mortem examination, which con- 
firmed Dr. Marshall’s expressed opinion that the 
man had died from the effects of in. 

And three days after the funeral, while yet she 
was reeling beneath the terrible shock of her only 
friend's death, Julia McPherson was arrested for his 
murder ! 

You know how circumstances, sometimes, will 
combine to make it appear beyond doubt, that an 
innocent individual is guilty of a certain crime, and 
it is astonishing to obeerve, after circumstances are 
fairly connec! how many little bits of corrobora- 
ting testimony will spring up from unlooked-for 
sources, 


Everything was made to tell against poor Julia. 

Even the that her hr was 80 much older 
than herself; that his will was made in her favour, 
and that at the time of their marriage she had been 
by no means eager for the engagement. 

The counsel for the prosecution was indelicate 
enongh to allude to the fact that Julia had been, 

revious to her marriage, engaged to a young man, 

tween whom and herself some misunderstanding 
had arisen; and it was currently believed that she 
had married ¢ McPherson from pique. 

Julia bad no evidence to offer. 

She could only tell her story just as it was; and 


who ever knew the testimony of an accused pereon | Pe! 
balance? 


to weigh a feather in the 
One thing seemed unfortunate for all concerned. 
It was clearly proven that Mrs. McPherson had 
e to Hendrick’s drag store for the medicine, 
ut Mr. Hendrick being out at the time, he could 
not give evidence in the case. This in the 
shop been temporarily suppli | by his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Henry Willis, who had sailed for Cali- 
fornia the next day after Mr. McPherson's decease, 
and whose testimony in the case could not be ob- 


tained. 
Without going into particulars, which in matters 
of this kind are always tedious, I have merely to 
state that in view of the evidence presented, the 
in, found Julia McPherson guilty of the murder of 
husband, and the judge sentenced her to death. 
The trial took place the last week in May, and in 
consideration of the fearful increase of crime it was 
deemed best that the execution of the sentence 
should not be delayed longer than the middle of 


July. 
ith few exceptions every one believed her 
illy, and the poor child met with cold sympathy. 
ious people visited her, beeseeching her to confess 
her crime ; and came away shocked when she told 
them pitifally that she had nothing to confess. 
Such hardened recklessness in one e0 young, they 
said, was dreadfal. 
Time passed on, and it was the day before the 


execution. 

All day Julie had remained in a dreary, semi- 
‘unconscious state from which nothing aroused her. 

Visitors came and went, and she smiled sweetly 
on them all, but it is doubtful if she realised their 
coming or departure. 

All night she never slept; she sat there in her 
chair, motionless and silent, waiting for the dread 
summons, 

At nine o'clock the gaoler’s wife brought in her 
breakfast, which remained untasted, At eleven she 
was to die. 

It was half-past ten, and the sheriff had alread: 
put on his black robes, when a horse, covered wit 
sweat and fc and bestrided by a man pale from 
recent il hed into the village, and drew up 
before the door of Mr. Justice Brown. 

A few minntes of hurried explanation, and the 
complexion of everything was changed, and like 
wild-fire the news spread through the community 
that the execution weuld not take place. 

Mra. McPherson was innocent of the crime with 
which she stood . 

The man introd himself to Mr. Justice Brown 
as Henry Willis, the brother-in-law of Mr. Hend- 
rick, and the person who had been tending the 
drug store the night of McPherson's death. 

is statement was substantially as follows :— 

The lady had presented the prescription, and he 
had hastened to make it up from the receptacles 
where the medicines required were usually kept. 

The principal ingredient in the preparation was 
quinine, and as he took down the jar which he 
believed contained quinine, he noticed, casually, that 
the label was worn off. bE 

But the jar stood in the niche appropriated to 





that dmg, so be thought no further upon the 
mi . 

Bein, 
Willis 
of the fevers to which every one 
was subjected, it would be well for hii 
supply of quinine along with him. 

, after Mrs. McPherson's departure, he had 
filled a phial with the articles contained in the jar, 
which he believed held quinine, and packed it with 
his outfit. 

During the.voyage he had occasion to use a tonic, 
and resorted to his phial of quinine. 

Judge of his horror, when he found, on examining 
it closely, that it was uot quinine, but one of the 
strongest preparation of morphia known to medical 

lence. 

Instantly it flashed across him that he had sold a 
deadly poison for a harmless medicine, and his dis- 
tress was so great that he hardly knew how he 
lived until he reached the isthmus, where he got at 
once on the return steamer. 

He did not dare to hope that he should avert the 
catastrophe from the party for whom the medicine 
was designed, but he felt a strange presentiment 
that in some way he might be able to dé good by 
returning. 

He had fallen sick on the passage, and suffered 
everything but death. 

But what mattered it since he had arrived in time 
to eave the innocent ? 

Mr. Willis was a gentleman well known in the 
community, and his evidence was admitted fully; 
and, of course, Julia was released. 

Afterwards it came out that Mr. Hendrick's little 
boy, playing in the shop that afternoon, had, un- 
reeived by any one, changed the position of the 
e quinine and the morphia—hence 


on the eve of sailing for California, Mr. 
ought himself of the fact that, in view 
g the isthmus 
to take a 


Jars containing 
the mistake. 

It was not until more than three months after 
Julia’s release that she met Henry Willis, though 
she had known from the first to whom she owed her 
escape from death. 

Yon have already guessed that he was the lover 
of her girlhood, and that, if he had ever held hard- 
ness against her for the girlish coquetry which had 
divided them, it was forgotten now. 

They met socidentally j Julia was visiting Mrs. 
Marshall, and Willis calfed there on an errand for 
his sister. Mrs, Marshall, like a good sweet soul, 
was busy in the kitchen. Willis was shown into 
the parlour to wait for her, and met Julia for the 
fire. time since they had parted in anger six years 

fore. 

What he said to her I do not know, but after that 
they were dear friends again. And before the spring 
came round—epring was early that he hi 
told her the old over again, and it lost none of 
its sweetness from the repetition. 

Of cow evil-minded people said ill-natured 
things, but Henry did not care, neither did Julia, 
for when they were given to each other for life, 
what outside of the waning of their love could 
make them unhappy ? 


— 


A cHapP who bought a gas-meter wanted to know 
how long such a box-full would last. 

NecessiTy has no law, but an uncommon number 
of lawyers. 

A VERY ignorant person being complimented on 
his good sense in presence of a clever lady, she gaid, 
“J don’t wonder at his possessing @ large stock of 
good sense, he never shows any.’ 

An Irishman was challenged to fight a duel, but 
declined on the plea that he did not wish to leave 
his ould mother an orphan. 

“THERE'S one kind of ship I always steer clear 
of,” said an old bachelor sea captain, “and that’s 
courtship, ’cause on that ship there's always two 
mates, and no captain.” 

A youne gentleman was recently asked to take 
something. He said he was not dry, but he would 
take the stamp, which he accordingly pocketed, and 
walked off. 

A FRENCHMAN once hired a room in Paris on 
condition that the servant would wake him up 
every morning at daybreak, and tell him the day of 
the week, the state of the weather, and under what 
form of government he was living. 

How much water do you put in your milk?’ 
asked a man of a boy who delivered on one of the 
milk routes, “We don’t put any water in it,” re- 
plied the boy. ‘What do you put in it, then?” 
“Tce,” said the candid youth. 

A Marsal of France, when confined in th~ 
Bastile, was one day busily employed in turning 
over the leaves of the Bible, and being asked what 
he was looking for, replied, “A passage that I can- 
not find—a way to get out of prison.” 
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Grachers for the Ingenious. 


—— 


®,® ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and address. Any puzzle or 
charade received after this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and no further 
contribution from Uhe same person will be accepted. 

No Puszle will be accepted unless the Solutions are; cs 
worked out, Numbered Charades in particular ‘must have 
FULL answers sent with them. 


TRADE ANAGRAMS, 
1. 


Or pat her less. 
F. G. anp B, A. ENGLISH. 


IL, 
Rig cn Rome N. 
F. @. axp RB, A ENGLISH. 
TIL 
‘Mg first is in river, but not in lake; 
eecond is in duck, but not in drake; 
fy third is in man, but not in boy; 
My fourth is in plaything, bat not in toy ; 
My fifth is in William, bat not in Bill; 
‘My sixth is in draught, but not in pi 
My seventh is in happy, and alec in gay ; 
‘My eighth is in straw, but not in hay; 
My ninth is in George, but not in Fred ; 
It is also in couch, but not in bed ; 
My tenth is in bowled, but not in hurled ; 
My whole is a tale in the Boys oF TU WORLD. 
FRANCIS A, DENT. 





Iv. 
2,002 and Carngh = A town in Warwickshire. 
101 and onnur A fabuleus animal, 
61 and ra A shelter. 
1,052 50 and aw A man’s name. 
1,060 and peea A pattern, 
602 and geer A murderer of a king. 
251 and noa ‘Meaning short, 
168 and pety Meaning called. 
1,051 and taans ‘A magician, 
1,502 and t Meaning frightened. 
1,001 and tonten Asalve, 
151 and eahon A man’s name. 


‘The initials, on being read downwards, will give the 
Bauic of a celebrated novelist. 
Fraxcis A. DENT. 


ve 

‘This is in vessel, but not in ehip; 

And this is in body, but not in Bip : 

This is in garnet, but not in pearl 

And this isin women, but not in girl; 

‘This is in mongrel, but not in dog ; 

‘And this is in monkey, but not in hog ; 

‘This is in banjo, but not in drum ; 

‘And this {sin orange, but not in plam ; 

This is in wages, but not in hire ; 

And this is iu poker, but not in fire; 

‘This {s in bloater, but not ia ling; 

And this is in kingdom, but not in king; 

And the whole is a character of infinite power, 

In the well-known tale of “ Hurricane Tower.”” 
W. F. TRINDER. 


VIL. 

‘My first is in banjo, bur not in drum ; 

‘My accond is in shellac, but not in gum ; 

My third is in branches, but not in bough ; 

My fourth {s in bullock, but not in cow; 

‘My fifth is n orange, but not in blue; 

‘My aixth is in mallet, but not {n cue; 

‘My seventh is in oven, but not in bake ; 

‘My eighth is in pudding, but not in cake ; 

My ninth is in marry, bnt not in wed ; 

My tenth is in scarlet, but not in red; 

My eleventh is in scrawled, but uot in written ; 

And my whole is a tale in the YounG MEN or 
Great BRITAIN, 





W. F, TAINDER. 


vu. 
Toonalst of i6 letters; 4 words, 

My 2, 14,4, 11 fe en animal; my 12, 2, 7, 10, 15 Is to 
gather; my 1, 9,8 11 is a fish; my 6, 8, 15, 16 is a mem- 
ber of tbe human body 5 By 1,20, 9, 6 is @ vehicle; my 
18, 13, 3, acolour. My whole is a splendid 
YouNe ‘Man ov Gneat Brita. fe in the 

W, F. TRINDER aND W. J. BUMNER. 


VILL, 
My first is in table, but not in chair; 
‘My eecond is in monkey, but not in bear; 
My third is in Old Tom, but not in gin ; 
My fourth is in ailver, but not in tin; 
My fifth is in Ireland, but not in Spain 
My sixth is in steamer, but not in trai 
My seventh is in stapid, but not in fool; 
My eighth is in ohisel, but not in tool ; 
My ninth isin rain, but not in hail ; 
My whole in the Buys OF ENGLAND isa tale. 
W. F. TRINDER, 


xX 
boy’s name; 6, 7,8, 5,9 isto guide a 
is to permit; my 7,2, 5 is @ part of the 
3,5, 6, 61s .@ soldier's dinner; my 4, 5, 
3 7 AD ta an eplotle ; my 9, 2,6, 5 is « girl’s name; my 
‘isa fish ; my 9,5, 6, 7 is quietude; my 8, 2, 4, 5 
3 my 3, 2, 6, 7 is the superlative of much ; my 
9, 2, 8, 5 isa town in Italy ; and my whole is a new tale in 
tuc BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
H. FITZGIBpoN AND F. Dopps. 








z 
= 
B 
: 
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x. 
My 1, 2, 8, 4 is the opposite to death ; my 5, 6, 7, 8 is very 
often essen on a river; and my whole is what everyone 
should wish sacoess to, 

L ANDERSON. 





ANSWERS TO CRACKERS, No. 203, 


I. James Greenwood, Satan's Tree; jaw, mat, mect, 
‘Norman, Boat, tears, send. Il. Returned to the 
World ; world, door, Ruth, lord, Trent, Louth, Lendon. IIL 
Starch, chart, charm, March, arch, char. 1V. Prince Hal 
and Strongbow; Poing, RaT, IsteR, NerO, Chipping Nor- 
toN. ElbinG, HoreB, AbO, LoW. V. Homer, Omer. VI. 
Alone in the Brigand's Cave; oat, crab, gnat, on, roach, 
voins, cel, die. VIL. 1. Vi ia 2, Gibraltar. 8, Granada. 
4. Alicant. 5, Saragossa. VIII. Lacedmmonians; lonian, 
Ida, Siam, Laos, onion, Dido. 1X. Temble Bar. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS RECEIVED,—Jobn Peacock (1), 
W. P. Murray (14), Charles Peters (9 aud 14), Benjaman 
Doubleday (6), Henry Barker (9).C. & Richardson (1), J. 
B.C. (5), Alfred Lowe (83, J. Galloway (4); aleo from up- 
wards of a dozen correspondents who kave emitted to sign 
their names, - 




















Corresyondence. 


— 


Communications to be addrevwed to the Edtor, Mr. 
Epwin J. Bastt, 173, Fleet Street, B.C. 


4° We cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to 
‘medical advice in the columns af this Journal, ons 

© ,* Numerous letters stand over for replies, As a rule we 
‘cannot undertake to answer our Corresoondents ina shorter 
Ume than three weeks. 

"4° Correspondents sho wish to receive replies 
‘must in all cases send BTaMPLD directed envelopes. 


Inqursitive.—(1.) The first Duke of Norfoik took his title in 
the year 1448, (2) By the word dynasty we understand a 
30 


°° 40 


Letters must be prepaid. 
by post 





There 





r race of sovereign rulers. (3.) 








theatres in London. (4.) We cannot sav whether a herring 
would choke a whale. (5.) We can tell how many 
Queen Anne farthings there are in existence. (6.) There 


is a tradition that Jullus Cesar founded the Tower of Lon- 
don ; but the most ancient part of the present buliding, the 
‘White Tower, was built in the year 1087, Grindulph, Blshop 
of Rochester, being the architect. 

Macaig B.—Shells may bo polished elthor by band labour 
or by yarnishing i in both cases all the rough Pat, moust 
be well rubbed down with emery and water. If they are 
to be polished by hand (which Is the best and most lastin, 
way) ‘they have recelved two or threc courses of 
emery of different degrees of fineness, they must be 
fipislied with buf leather dressed with Totten-stone and 


of, 

J. M. F.—There cannot be a question that by far th plest 

ian would consist in the evaporation of the water 
itself in large quantities, preserving the resultin 
closely stopped vessels to prevent the absorptio 
moisture; the proportion of this dry saline matter being 
fifty-six ounces to ten gallons of water, lees three pints, 
The portion to be usod is wx ounces to the gallon of water, 
and otirred well until dissolved, 

Maxs.—(1.) Gutta percha is a very good material with 
which to stop decayed teeth. There ix not the slightest 
harm in it. (3.) Any exercise which comes under the 
general term of calisthenics, tends to promote {he growth, 
more especially such exercises as cau be pract in 
openair. (3.) Your writing is very peculiar, and by 
means elegant: 

Henry J. RicHaRpson.—Most probably the Emperor Gal- 
Menus. There is a coin of his in the British Museum, re- 
presenting him (in profile) lovking to the right; he is 
crowned with a laurel wreath, wears whiskers and beard, 
but no moustache; around the head the inscriptio: IMP. 
GALLIENUS Ava.” On the reversc are three female figures, 
the one to the right holding a cornucopim. Gallienus liv 
{un the first half of the third century. 

SaiLor.—There ‘is very littlo difference between a midship- 
man in the merchant service and a first-class apprentice, 
The premium is usually from sixty to a hundred guineas, 
according to the class of veascls. There are always plenty 
of advertlsements in the daily papers. 

H. StanceY.—If you look over the advortisements of the 
Times or Telegraph, you will find the names of several pro- 
fessors ot the pianoforte. Your penmanship is pretty good, 
but you should practice writing slowly. 

A CoxstanT Rrapgp.-(1.) Your father cannot owe you 
money until you are of age. (2.) If the tailor has supplied 
the sult of clothes to you, belng a minor, your father is 
Mable, and the tailor can sue him, 

W. A. Bautiey.—It is doubtful whother the railway com- 
pany iss'es season tickets for a0 short a distance. The best 
way to obtain the information Is to apply to the General 
Manager at Victo-ia Station. 

Potx.—The genueman residing In Old Hall Street, Liver- 
pool, is not fm any way connected with this cstablish- 


ment. 
H, Boxxen,— Yon had better, ge to the Lambeth district 
School of Art, St. Oswald's Place, Upper Kennington 




















Lane. 

H. . ‘W. Cagsaunt.—We cannot say yet hew many 
monthly parts there will be of the * Naval History." Pro- 
dably about twenty. 


Cuaaies Epwaaps.—Each system of shorthand has its ad- 
‘vocates, 80 thatitis dificult for onc unacquainted with the 
art to sly which 1s best. 

LLANGoLLEN.—The best plan would be to get some native of 
the ‘Weish principality who understands the language to 
teach you. We cannot suggest any other method. 

AN ABTICLED CLERx.—The tale you mention has not been 
published as a separate book yet. 

Tuos. G. Hatt.—Your handwriting would suit any mer- 
chant's office, 

Tuomas Simon Jowes.—Part I. of tho “Naval History of 
Great Britain” is ready. The price by post la 6d. 

Joan CaMPRELL.—Many thi » but we cannot entertain 

Weel Pre ition at present, 

‘iLiad B.—Instructions for making a galvanic battery 
‘will be found in No. 73 of the Boxs of ENGLAND. 

Dapey.—Qan't understand you. We have not printed any- 
thing of the kind in the Bors or ENGLAND. 

A. B, F.—The place referred to in the story has been built 
over. 

Pavt Wanp.—Go to the great optical instrument makers on 
the Holborn Viaduct. 

J. F. Bamrett.— You can have the “ Naval History” sent 
monthly by post for 64. 

C. N. BaLien.—It is customary for both partics to return 
‘all presents and letters that bave s 

J. MastEns.—See answer to“ H. 
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Now Ready, Price 5d., 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 
Pant I, or 


BRETT'S 


ILLUSTRATED 


NAVAL HISTORY 


% or 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Weekly, 1d. . 
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NEXT WEEK WILL BE GIVEN 
THE 


NINTH SCENE 
FOR 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 





GRAND PANORAMA 


REPRESENTIEG 
LAMBETH PALACE, 
‘With Moveable Figures. 





IMPORTANT. 


‘At the completion of the Panerama will be gives the 

BOYS OF ENGLAND LECTUS BO0K, oo 
rij each but g an 

he’ pripetpal with which the Moveable Figures 


are associated; making the above Grand Gifts Hous 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATHER A¥D 805. 


NOTICE. 


STAGES of « Novel construction, with full directioa 
for exhibiting the 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preperation. Their price will be Is eae. 
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MONTHLY PARTS OF ME. BRETTS 
WORKS FOR NOVEMBER, xOW 
READY. 


YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, Pat 
XXXIIL, Sixpence ; Post free, Se’ be 

BOYS OF ENGLAND, Part XLVIL, Sixpence; 
Post free, Sevenpence. 5 

BOYS OF THE WORLD, Part XIV., Bixpeot; 


Post-free, Sevenpence. 
GIPSY BOY, Part XIL, Price Fourpence of yw 
Bookeeller ; or by Post. ; 
NAVAL HISTORY, Part I., Price Fivepence: 
Post free, Sixpence. : 
WAR JOURNAL, Part IIL, Price Fourpenc: 
Post free, Fivepence. 


NOW RBADY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VL 
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A Boung Gentleman's Journal 
OF SFORT; TRAVEL, FUN AND INSTRUCTION. 
SUBSCRIBED TO BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ARTHUR. 






Vox. VIII.—No. 208.] CONDUCTED BY EDWIN J. PRETT. [PRIcE ONE PENNY. 


‘ THE DRILL SERGEANTS WERE CONFRONTED BY THE FIRST COMPANY, WITH FIXED BAYONETS.” 


AT SCHOOL: had jammed up paths, and indeed totally dise 
OR, OUR ENGLISH BOYS IN FRANCE, | turbed the way. 


> ss « ce ne sama ** The pony had to be led carefully. 
By eid Actor of * etme 8 Boa? S EVAL Caso 1 8 He stumbled at every step ; but at last, by dint 


. Bo ee of great exertion and care, after finding the beds 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—(continued.) of several boiling and seething oceans they 

The shepherd was amply paid, and then all | reached the old chapel. 
left. As they did so, two horsemen mounted on short 
The anxiety of Colonel Paulet must be some- | hill ponies, came laboriously up the heavy slope, 

= thing terrible. It was the colonel and his groom. 
= AP — : But travelling was not so easy a task as they| “Papa,” shouted the young girl, the sweetest 
7. 1871 copier: sound to his ears they had heard for mar 

Noveusen 7, 1670. e rain had washed away earth and stones, | a long day. 7 i 


With this Number is Given the Ninth Scene of the Grand Panorama, 
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And they were side by side. 

“My dear sir,” said Frank, after the first 
greetings were over, “I hope you do not blame 
me.” 

“No, my poy. I happen to know you acted 
for the best. The people of the house explained. 
But your beacon chiefly reassured me. I knew 

‘ou had gained the chalet and were safe. 
sina, Mrs. Wright says she cannot heve you 
rambling out all night with a parcel of boys.” 

Rosina laughed despite her fatigue, and in this 
humour the house was gained. 

‘essages were -sent to the college by the 
colonel, who, soldier and martinet as he was, 
thought this adventure a spfficient excuse for 
ebeence, and everything was done to repair the 
damages of fatigue and -rough sleeping. 

All took some rest, and then in the evening, 
after dinner, the boys walked down to the 
college, to be in readiness for early morning 
@ummons, 

They did not start until dusk, but, the colonel 
kaving written, they had no fear of punishment 
for returning after gun-fire. 

About a quarter of an hour's distance from 
the military college they entered a narrow, dirty 
street, much frequented by the very lower class 
of population. 

't abounded in low drinking shops, beer 
counters, and wine vaults. 

It was very noisy on Monday, and put them 
very much in mind of Paris. 

Saddenly Polk trembled all over, and clutched 
Frank by the arm, 

e Ben is ne 

see,” he whis; ; and, pointing to a 
man who stood up at pps with & pipe in 
one hand and a mug of beer in the other, he 
added, “the Owl!” 

All four drew back into the shadow of an 
opposite house. 

‘ore they nad time to say anything, the man 
drained off his beer, put down the mug.and came 


He was far bettcr dressed than usual, and ap- 
peared to have been living well. 

In fact, there was a style about lim tae-. 
longing to a lower class of gentlamen-sesvante. ‘ 

‘houman sauntered on, still amdking, with his 
hamis \in his pockets, until he reached a mare: 
Fespoceble part of the town. . 

lere'he enterett an hotel! of metiest appearanas 
know aa the Hotel Diaapisierss: ; 

isti sow him put out anil lille’ 
oe epee whith he went upstaiss, 

Faank Meredith tt ones entered the house, 
and being mat Ugy@ waiter .orthered eoffee.in.o. 
private room. i 

He also ordesail.a messenger. { 

A lettertoGdtenel Pauletwas sconveritten antl) 
dispatched, etter which they:aat down toa deli, 
eo Tea in | 

ery little-was exceptiin whispers. 

They had to-wait a long ‘time, but when the 
colonel camo, he.did.netyome alona. ti 
oF Ho hada vetherstout, geed-looking man with’ 

im. 

The edlonel ‘had -maite-snfficiently:a confidant 
ot She berth gio remaarna: \d the case. af 

le summ 8 waiter, who, reeggnising the 
high constable, wes very civil. Es 

He, without ‘hesitation, asked him who the 
servant was whoegme in before-the four young 
gentlemen. 

“ T eaw no one.” 

Frank Meredith described him, even to ‘his 
jipe. 
“ Oh, that's Joseph, the doctor's groom. 
‘“What doctor?” 
“ Le Docteur Noir," said the waiter. 
A moment's dead silence prevailed on hearing 
this reply. 

The officer turned to the colonel. 

“Is this the person you expected to find bere ?”" 
he said. 

“ Yes ; and in company with a hideous crimi- 
nal and murderer, an escaped galley-slave,” re- 
plied the coloncl, “a man for whom a lange re- 
ward is offered.” 

“Indeed! I must see to this. But you fear 
some outrage ?” 

“TI fear the worst, This gentleman,” pointing 
fat nr here to the high constable, “is in fear of 


“TI will see to him,” repliedzhe officer. “ Have 
no fear. What I should like to do would be to 
capture this criminal. There is a reward?” 

“A very large one. Iwill double it if he is 
safely placed in the hands of the French police.” 

“It might be done,” whispered the officer, as 
if speaking to himself. “I will do my best. In 
the meantime, these young gentlemen are out 
rather late.” 

“That is my fault,” said the colonel, a little 
stiffly, “and is provided against. Good-nignt, 
boys ; don't be uneasy. Iwillarrange with this 
gentleman to watch over you. Pleasant dreams,” 

The boys shook him heartily by the hand and 
hurried away to be growled at by the.porter, who, | 
however, had his orders to admit them. 

The principal ofthe college did not wish to| 
lose four good-paying scholars, however he 
might be annoyed by the stringent rules of his 
school being broken. 


thought this letter was written by his father 
The likeness to his handwriting was miracalous 

This had amazed him when he received tha | 
letter, it amazed him still more as he re-read it | 
under the lamp. 

“ Yonder is the house,” he said. | 

Crossing over he entered, assumed a careless 
mien, and swaggered up to the counter. 

“ Monsieur Lebran, has he come?” 

“Yes, my patriot,” said the unctious-looking 
fat host. 

And, leaving his bar, he went to s door, which 
he threw open, 

“ Citizen Lebran, grou are wanted,” he eaid, in 
a ous ane 

‘rank entered fearlessly. 

The hideoug.den bad no horrors for him. He 
was cool, calm, collected. 

He found himself alone with a man of singu- 
larly repulsive exterior, whose face was nearly 


'| hidden by blaek and matted hair. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
TIT FOR TAT, 


Nrxt day the boys glided into their seats 
without a word, determined, by great extra 
devotion to their studies, to make up for thei: 
absence. > 

Everything went smoothly that morning, and 
at dinner-time they were allowed half an 
hour's leave to stroll round the place; in 
Teality, to make some little purchases which 
they required. 

They never separated, as a rule, nor was there 
any change in their habits on this more than on 
any other occasion. 

An English shop supplied them with a few 
articles they wanted, chicfly books for perusal in 
their walks and leisure hours, 

Even “Robinson Crusoe” was prohibited in 

e school itself. 

Saddenly, as they were near the entrance to 

the cathedral, they were confrented by the 

groom, ar pretended groom, — A 
“6b, ah, og tine young friend,” eeidibe, with 


th 


.aumalicious:grin,“-wermeet again. 

“ Away, villain, or J will danonnee you,” cried 
Frank Mevedith. 

“(dh, ah, my friend, I am in a free eountey 
have, Denounce me if you lke ; Iam not in 
‘Faanee, my bantem,” sneared the awffian. : 

« Ammesine end mnrdaves ave wet dllowedl in 
Buitwetiend. Your real.character shall emade 
known,” cried Frank. 

And he hurried over-to whaze :two ipolisaman 


.in uniform wrere: 4 

A ‘hoame | f from ‘the .other, who 
without moxs.allo entered the.cathedzsl. 

The pilizamen ditiily cnough ‘heard what. 


frank thadtto.aag, thedked him, antl walked in 
‘the direasion of themdlefastor. 
ecollege, and for 


The four teoys :xatumned to:th: 
two days.went aut‘no more. 

On the-nfsempon.of ‘the third day Frank re- 
SRincd two eeorct nates, which he read with 
j\eakrene wonterment. 

Onc ef them.contained a note for the superior, 
who read it slowly and. deliberately. 

© Semange,” he-aaid ; “but I suppose it is all 
right. Wen ere to be absent, perhaps all 
night.” 
fe Yes,eir. I know no more about it than you 





“Very good. Your pcople are very what you 
call eccentric. You may go.” 

And so, without saying a word to-his brothers 
in friendship, Frank Meredith left the college at 
dusk, his head concealed by a slouched hat, his 
form by a cloak. 

He passed rapidly across the place, entered 
a narrow street, resembling a blind alley more 
than anything else, and looked about him in all 
directions, 

Presently he looked at his note :— 

“One who can tell more of your father than 
you have ever known must see you to-night at the 
‘Maison Rouge,’ No. 7, Rue Privet. Red lantern. 
You will regret al your life not obeying this 
order, for such it is. 

“N, Leppan,” 





Frank's heart beat wildly. 
But that he knew him dead, he wowld have 





“Well, Monsieur Lebran,” he said, “what 
have you to say to me about my father?” 

“Humph | and that little story has brought 
you into the net,” laughed the other. 

“The Owl!” cried Frank, slipping back, to fall 
into the arms of another man who had stepped 
out of a large closet, and who threw a cloth 
over his head, which fairly stifled any attemp: 
at calling for assistance. 

Not @ moment appeared to be lost. 

The man, who was very powerful, carried him 
to the rear of the room, opened a door leading 
into a yard, descended some steps, and there 
stood a close carriage, with a postillion, and two 
spirited horses. 

Frank Meredith was once more in the toils of 
the Black Doctor. ae 

He was thrust into the carriage, gagged, which 
silenced him without hurting him, and then the 
two men took their seats beside him. 

In half-an-hour the carriage was rolling on 
the great highway which led direct to the fron- 
tier of France, 

Relays of horses were easily femnd, the Black 
Daptor having gone on in advance. 

ds morning a conferquce was held, and 
Baank wae un; 

The.Owl, with some ferootons oaths, ead other 
peomplasives, explajaei that beerould certainly be 
‘mnurdered if be unade egy effort to aoape, 
to give-the alarm. 

Pek sell pede th sald Ge om . 
“ Young geotlem: neat ‘be J i 
the feontier unquestioned. Mgou 


-we must 
are-wund asleep no.questions will baasked. We 
ore taucing you to @ celebrated doctet. Driok 


‘And ‘he bandail-hime.emall ‘eottle eamsiairg 
ae dark-logking bewerage. 
rank: 


.vefused. 

Fhe Owl rainell this fist with an-serfal excle- 
mation. 

“ Drink, madasan,” seid the steanget. 

Erenk obeyed, and .a-querter of an hour beter 
was sleeping like a bebe on the strange!s 
shoulders, 

“ Your master will be prepared to own ss and 
the boy,” said the stranger, anxiously. sis 

“Yes, He'has a proper passport. Tiss is his 
pupile who hes run away. Nothing can be 
plainer.” 2 

“T hope #o, for here is the French frontier, 
cried the stranger, as the post-chaise palled up 
at the custom-house station. 

“ Ouf——” said the Hibou, a little nervously. 

“Yes, here is the custom-house,” continued 
the stranger, leaping out, followed by Frank, 
wide awake; ‘and here, mesciea oe oe 
darmes, is your prisoner, Jean Clisson, 
Owl, alias the @honette, and a handred other 
aliases. ¥ 

And the ianger wes rerenied as the 5mis 
detective, wthass saanomgline Wnank had bee 
all along. 


jparalyaed 

Four gendarmes, who :had bean 
him, were pon .him in an instadt, 
menottes were on this hands before 
strike out. paw 

The Bladk Doctar-eew it all from a little ins, 
and contrived to escape by a back door. 

The whole affair had been planned between 
the Swies police and Colonel Paulet. 


for 
the 
he conld 
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CHAPTER XL. 
REBELLION. 
AFTER the adventere which rid the boys onoe 
more of the Black Doctor and the Chouette, 
nothing occurred for some little time. 

The four friends stuck to their studies, and, 
except poor Polk, advanced rapidly. 

Even Polk himself, better understood and ap- 
preciated, made some progress, 

But it was with great difficulty that the boys 
were able to put up with the insolence and 
brutality of the drill-sergeants. 

Complaints to the master were useless, 

He eided with the rough and ready Republican 
soldiers. 

Frank by this time was complete master of his 
mueket and drill, and had been promoted to be 
a corporal, 

He was rather proud of his rank and a- 
larity, which was now great. ee 

As much as possible he avoided all contact 
with the drill-sergeants. 


Bat he could scarcely keep his temper. 
~ At last, one eventful , the storm 
arst. 


Drill commenced at eleven o'clock, and eon- 
tinued until a quarter to twelve. 

By this time two were selected for pun- 
ishment, and stationed against a hot wall, there 
to zemeln motionless for an hour. 

boys were Sam anda ch 
tay. ; pale-faced Fren: 

As soon as this punishment was deolared, the 

ts, six in number, moved away, after 
giving the signal to the boys to disperse. 

Murmurs arose, and Frank Meredith, much 
annoyed and irritated, moved from group to 
group, fomenting a rebellion and mutiny, which 
had been talked of, in secret, for some 

Only a ‘k was wanted to fan the general 
discontent into a flame. 

In five minutes all the chiefs of the school 
were at work. 

Three hendred boys had real muskets with 
sharp-pointed bayonets, the others, the juveniles, 
had imitation guns. 

The elder boys had cartridges ; ball practice 
for half an hour being the usual conclusion to 
the day's drill. 

The younger beys merely went through the 
form of manceuvres. 

In ten minutes the whole affair was 
organised. 

Twelve o’clock strack, and the drill-sergeants 
advanced towards the boys. 

One, a big fellow, with a long stick, such as 
the drum-majors carry, signed to the drummer 
boys to be ready. 

These drammer boys, who were scholars as 
well as the others, did not move, 

The man stared. 

“ Do you not hear?” he cried, in a towering 
passion, 

No answer. 

Once more he waved his huge ornamented 


« Are you boys gone mad ?” he roared. 

The others made no reply. 

At this moment, pale, resolute, and earnest, 
Frank Meredith advanced, and waved his 
sword. 

The dremmers formed in line. 

Again he waved his sword, and the drummers 
gave the eastomary roll. 

The drill-sergeants advanced with uplifted 
canes, to find themselves confronted by the first 
company with fixed bayonets,—by sixty of the 
biggest boys in the college, mostly young men. 

faces of the sergeants were usually rubi- 
cund enovgh—they were scarlet now. 

“ What's the meaning of this insensate folly ?” 
said the head maa, “and why have the prisoners 
been released f” 

“ By my orders,” replied Frank. 

“You audacious vagabond ! you are the leader 
of this mutiny. Faois! give up the traitor, or 
suffer the same punishment.” 

A loud cheer for Frank was the response. 

“I beg, in the name of my fellow students, to 
say that we have openly revolted against in- 
justice and brutality, and that we do not intend 
to lay down our arms until the black hole and 
all cruel punishments are dene away with.” 

“Thisis madness, Boys, listen:to me.” 


“Beat the charge,” cried Frank, who was 
afraid the head sergeant might persuade some 
of the boys to yield. 

The drummer advanced, beating the charge : 
the first company came at the sergeants with 
their fixed bayonets. 

The six men tried to resist by knocking down 
the muskets, but the big sturdy boys were too 
much for them. 

Swearing furiously, and yet half laughing, 
they took to their heels to report matters to the 
other masters. 

The whole of the boys set up a load shout of 
victory. 

The companies broke up and dispersed. 

Frank Meredith, Sol, and some twenty of the 
more determined leaders, kept together. 

For some little time all was quiet. 

Then one of the stewards who waited on the 
masters came to the gate, and beckoned to 
Frank. 

“ He's in some mighty highstericks,” said Sol. 
“ Kerlosh ! the fellow’s  bustin’.” 

But he advanced to where he stood. 

“ But what is the matter,” said the steward, 
“ have you all gone mad!” 

“No; why?” 

“The masters are talking the matter over. 
The proviseur says that nothing less than a terri- 
ble example with immediate expalsion will quell 
the riot.” 

“Well?” 

“ You, Monsieur Meredith, will be the example 
selected——” 

“ Bat the example?” 

“Your epaulettes torn off, and then a good 
caning before all the boys.” 

“They mean it?” 

“Yes,” 

“What will avert it?” 

“Submission and apology.” 

“Frangois, how long before they will have 
done their luncheon f” 

“ Half-an-hour.” 

“Thank you, Francois. I shall by that time 
have made up my mind.” 

And he tarned away. 

“ Not a word to the other fellows,” said Frank 
Meredith, who had quite made up his mind. 

“ Not a word, old boss,” said Sol. 

Frank advanced to where the drummers were 
talking. 

One rat tat was enough. 

The boys came crowding round where Frank 
Meredith had clambered on a stone bench under 
a large tree, 





CHAPTER XLI. 
THE REBELLION CONTINUES. 
FRANK MEREDITH was perfectly calm, deter- 
mined, resolute. 

He waved his hand for silence, 

“ My friends, you have done me the honour to 
make me the medium through which your griev- 
ances sre to be expressed. (Cheers). I know the 
post is an onerous and a dangerous one, but Iam 
determined to have matters settled on a. satis- 
factory footing. Now I am resolved also to 
sacrifice myself for the public good. If you only 
do what I suggest, and simply obey orders, no one 
can suffer but me.” 

The boys cheered loudly— 

“ Vive CAnglais!” 

“But will you obey my orders !” 

“ All—all |" and they waved their hands aloft 
in token of assent. 

*“ Shut the gates.” 

The order was obeyed with a cheer, and before 
the astonished sentries knew what was going on 
the ponderous gates were closed. 

Imagining it was some order from the master 
they made no remark. 

Frank Meredith now walked slowly back to 
the house. 

The master lunched in the old monkish refec- 
tory, with windows fourteen feet from the 

ond, : 

The meal was at its height. 

Frank turned the key in the leck and put it 
into his pocket. 

He then went out to the parade ground, placed 
a ladder against an open window of the refec- 
tory, and went slowly up and peered in, 








The twelve masters anc the six drill-sergeants 
were seated at quite a sumptuous meal. 

Wine, fruit and cake were in the middle of 
the table, 

Frank coughed loudly, and the proviseur 
looked up. 

“What impudence is this?” said the ruddy- 
faced head-master, shaking his rather puggy 


it. 

“TI wish to hold a parley.” 

“T will have you caned by the servants,” cried 
the infuriated pedagogue. 

“T should advise you not to try.” 

The master flew at a bell and rang an angry 
and furious peal. 

In a moment the handle of the door was 
turned, but it did not open. 

“Come in, you blockhead !” cried Doctor Pre- 
vost. 

“Tcan't, the door is locked and the key has 
been removed !” said a hollow voice. 

“You villain,” cried the master ; “ this is some 
of your doing. I will make you repent this 
before you are an hour older.” 

“It is useless to waste breath,” said Frank. 
“T must speak with you.” 

The master reseated himself, 

“What have you to say ?” 

“I speak in the name of the whole college, 
who have commissioned me to lay their griev- 
ances before you.” 

“This is neither the time nor the place,” said 
Doctor Prevost, the head-master. ‘On Monday 
before twelve.” 

“Now or never. I shall not give up the key 
until I have my answer.” 

“ Speak on, young mutineer ; we will see if we 
cannot tame you presently.” 

“ We require the abolition of the black-hole,” 
began the young rebel. 

“Well, sir, is that all?” 

“The abolition of all cruel and degrading 
punishments, and absolute prohibition for the 
sergeants to use their canes,” continued the 
young chief; “they are basely cruel to the 
younger boys.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“Amnesty ‘for all concerned in the present 
demonstration.” 

“You have done?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I absolutely refuse to yield to one of 
your demands, except sent in by all the elder 
boys in a respecttul petition.” 

“You refuse *” 

“Yes, and more ; I shall inflict personal chas- 
tisement on you, and then expel you ; 80, away ; 
not another word!” cried Doctor Prevoat, 
furiously. 

Frank Meredith made no reply, but went 
down the ladder, nor paused until he had joined 
8ol, Sam, Polk, and some twenty of the ring- 
Jeaders. 

He went to a shed, and himself drew out the 
hand fire engine, and then, assisted by the 
others, put it in order, opened the water plug, 
which was connected with a huge tank, and 
set it in motion, 

Then he took the long hose and ascended 
to the window once more, across the sill of 
which he straddled. 

“What want you now?” 

“The boys require an answer.” 

“They have had it. Remember, this in- 
creased insolence will only ensure you severe 
punishment.” 

Frank turned towards the yard and gave a 
signal. 

In a moment the hose, directed full at the 
epeaker’s face, drenched him with some rather 
unsavoury water. . 

Spluttering, swearing, roaring, the man 
made a vain attempt to reach Frank with his 
long cane. 

e confusion was awful, 
a The grapes, pears, cakes were swept on the 
loor, 

The head-master ‘threatened, expostulated in 
vain, 

His mouth was scarcely opened when it waa 
shut by a stream of water. 

Angry oaths escaped his lips. 

Still the terrible stream was poured upon 


them, drenching them and flooding the room. 


Some took refuge under the table, some roared 
for mercy. 

The sergeants endeavoured to make a pile of 
chairs by which to reach Frank. 

Avolley of water in their faces soon drove 
them back. 

At last Frank grew weary, and ceased his 
furious attack. 

He descended from his elevation, and restored 
the fire-engine to its proper position. 

What was to be done now ? 

He soon had warning. 

The tocsin, the sign of fire or revolt, began to 
sound from the belfry. 

One of the domestics had clambered up, and 
set the bell going. 

No time was to be lost. 

The soldiers were already clamouring at the 
outer gate. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Frank, to his schoolfellows, 
“T have not acted without forethought. Give 
me time to escape, and then make the best 
terms you can, I say farewell until better 


And, with a wave of his hand, he entered 
the college, followed by Sol, Sam, and Polk. 

“T am sorry to leave you, old friends,” he said ; 
“but it cannot be helped.” 
eae you go, this child absquatulates also,” said 


“And I,” said Sam. 

“And I,” cried Polk, taking his hand in his 
gentle and affectionate way. 

Frank made no reply, but went up to his room 
and bade the boys collect all the cords belonging 
te their boxes. 

These were soon procured, and with them he 
passed to a deserted room ovcrlooking the 
river. 

4 on this side the cliffs went sheer down forty 
leet. 

The cords were knotted together, secured to 
an iron bar, and then lowered, 

Several knots had been made at certain dis- 
tanoes. 

Frank was over in a moment, and, by ju- 
dicious use of his hands and feet, soon reached 
the bottom. 

The others followed, Frank holding the rope 
firm, and thus escaping the swinging he had 
suffered, 

Then, without hesitation, they took to their 
heels in the direction of the country, leaving the 
college of Lausanne far behind, 

Nothing was said for some time, at the end of 
which period Frank led them into a noted 
cherry and strawberry garden well known to all 
the boys. 

They were hungry. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XLII. 
FURTHER PROCEEDINGS, 


“WHEN the rage of hunger was appeased by a 
- delicious repast of bread and fruit, which they 
took from a pleasant arbour, the boys held 
- council, 

What was to be done? 

Return to the college they could not, except 
on conditions which were likely to be extremely 
severe, 

Personal chastisement was sure to be one 
part, with other severities of a different cha- 
Tacter, which they were not willing tamely to 
endure, 

They must consult the colonel. 

But his house would be searched—or, at all 
events, watched. 

“We must communicate with him first,” said 
Frank Meredith. 

“ How ?” replied Sam. 

“The safest way will be through the post. 
They dare not open his letters. In the mean- 
time, we must hide. I have a little money.” 

“ Ki,” cried Sol, “I've plenty ; so let us take 
-ourselves off.” 

‘They went out, and, taking a road that led 
inland, were soon in sight of a small road-side 
inn, where they ordered dinner, and writing a 
letter, sent it into the town by a messenger tu 

was a lon: ‘” \the 


Pothe meseen, 
Se impaticut. 


boys began to 


After eating their dinner they went out for a 
strol), and for a time entered a w 

It was dark of the evening. 

After wandering about in earnest conversation 
as to the future, they were about to return, 
when they heard some voices on the road, 

Naturally suspicious, they peered out. 

There was their messenger with four soldiers, a 
corporal, and one of the ushers of the school. 

e had betrayed them. 


There was nothing to be done but go deeper | |) , 


into the wood and hide. 
The darkness screened them, it is true, but it 
also rendered the finding of a path difficult. 


Still on they went, until they reached a small | | 


stream, 80 overgrown by trees as to be completely 
dark. 

Here they sat duwn to rest and wait, 

All listened. 

Not a sound was to be heard in any direction, 
save the silvery murmur of a waterfall at no 
great distance. 

After some time they rose and went that 
way. 

Not a sign of a house, only a path leading 


from the road to the pool into which the little! 


rivulet fell in one stream. 

Here they seated themselves. 

They were very tired. 

It is true that they had been amply refreshed 
during the day, but the excitement and the 
walking had told upon them. 

What should they do? 

To return to the inn would_be to ensure cap- 
ture—not to return would be to disappoint the 
colonel. 

“Wall, sirree,” said Sol, in reply to Frank, 
“let us do perairie-fashion—camp out.” 

All made wry faces, as the nights were cold, 
and under the bushes was but a poor substitute 
for clean sheets aud a warm bed. 

Sam, moreover, having dined two hours before, 
was already hungry again. 

But nothing could be decided on. 

Suddenly footsteps were heard. 

Little tiny footsteps. 

They hid themselves just in time to see a 
rather stim and elegant girl, for a Swiss, coming 
down with two pails on a yoke. 

Frank whispered to his companions to lie 
still, 

As the girl reached the water he stepped up 
and touched his cap. 

The girl screamed as if she had seen a ghost ; 
but Frank, in a very summary fashion, let her 
see he was flesh and blood. 

“Don’t be frightened, Mademoiselle, Allow 
me to fill your pails.” 

| “Thank you,” she said, without any allusion 
to his rather violent assault on her lips. 

Frank stooped, filled the pails in deep water, 
tnd then put them to drain on the stone beside 
the pool. 

“Are you one of the young gentlemen from 
the military college ?” she said, at last. 

“Yes; but you won't betray us?” 

“Qh, no; but what have you done, you bad 
boy?” 

Frank told her in a few words. 

The girl was amazed, horrified. 

“The soldiers are after you. Where are the 
others ?” she said. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 198.) 





Keep the body as well as the house in neat and 
careful repair. Carelesaness can put old hats and 
stove pipes into the windows of our earthy, just as 
easily as into our earthly tenements. 

DvRiNG a fine starlight evening, lately, a three- 
year-old philosopher, a silent and a tly 
profound scrutiny of the Heavens, asked his mother, 
abruptly, where the stars came from, Mamma re- 
plied: “T don’t know, Willie—I don’t know where 
the stars come from.” “ Well, you bet Ido. The 
moon laid 'em.” 

Heatte AND Moxey.—There is this difference 
between those two temporal blessings, health and 
money ; money is the most envied, but the least 
enjoyed ; health is the most enjoyed, but the least 
envied ; and this superiority of the latter is still 
more obvious when we reflect that the posrest man 
would not part with health for money, but that the 
richest would gladly part with all their money for 

ealth, = 





SCENES 
SOOTTISH HISTORY. 


By the Author of “ Procress or TE Batrisa Bor,” &e. 
sag 


CHAPTER XXV, 

Aart a given signal the sacred 
edifice became the scene uf 

7) an Cie i: tumult. 

The cry of “Douglas! 
Douglas!” was raised inside 
and out, and the unarmed 
garrison was soon over- 
powered. 

The bleod of the slain was 
sprinkled over the walls and the very altar 
itself. 

As soon as the garrison was thus cut off, 
Douglas seized and plundered the castle of a1! 
its portable valuables, after which a huge pile 
was reared of all combustibles that came to 
hand, on the top of which the dead bodies of the 
enemy were cast previous to setting fire to it. 

To this savage hecatomb Douglas himself ap- 

lied the torch, and thus consumed the halls of 
Bis fathers in the blaze. 

But while such was the success of the ad- 
herents of Bruce in ‘one direction, misfortanes 
overtook him in another. 

His brothers, Thomas and Alexander, had been 
despatched by him to obtain reinforcements in 
Ireland. 
| Seven hundred men were thus collected, and 
_they passed over to Loch Ryan in Galloway ; 
but being opposed by a powerful chief of that 
country, who was in the interest of the English, 
they were cut off to a man. 

The brothers of Bruce fell into the hands of 
, the enemy, and being conveyed to Edward, whe 
was then at Carlisle, they were instantly exe- 








cuted, 
The position of Brace was now becoming ex- 
| ceedingly critical. On the assistance of this 
force he had greatly relied, but now he was in a 
position to make head against the English, who 
-meanly plotted to procure his assassination, and, 
if we may credit it, the savage Saleepians en- 
deavoured to hunt him down with blood- 
hounds, 

On one of these occasions he had a narrow 
escape. 

He was out on 8 reconnoitering expeditioa 
. with only sixty followers; towards nightfall be 
was informed by his scout that a party of the 
‘enemy, two hundred strong, were advancing to 
attack him. 

He instantly took up his position on the steep 
and wooded banks of a river, and disposing of 
his little band to the best advantage, he and Six 
Gilbert de la Haye moved forward to watch the 
approach of the enemy. 

‘hey took their stand on the summit of 
steep path that led up from the brink of the 
river, and after listening and watching for some 
, time the distant baying of hounds told the ap- 

proach of the Galwegians. 

By the light of the moon they could now be 
seen crossing the river and pressing up the pre- 
cipitous path. 

ruce instantly despatched De la Haye to 
rouse and bring up his little force, and himself 
remained alone to defend the narrow pass where 
he had taken up his position. 

The fierce and savage mountaineers were soon 
upon him, but their unskilled bravery and blind 
impetuosity, backed as they were by their rude 
equipments, were impotent against the dexteroos 
and powerful arm of Brace, who was completely 
clad in steel, and who, having the advantage of 
position, prepared to meet them with his wonted 
bravery. 

The narrow pass would only admit the advance 
of one man at a time, and as each rushed blindly 
on he fell beneath the sword or the spear of the 
warrior king. 

Those who succeeded could only follow up the 
attack by advancing over the dead bodies of their 
fallen comrades. 

One after the other endeavoured in vain to 
force back the king from his vantage rr 
and as they fell mortally wounded they formed, 
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with their dead vod & hideous barricade for 
the defence ef their Tedoubtable enemy. 

Thus, fora considetable time Bruce held the 

and when nt length De Ia Haye arrived 

with his little band, the Galwegians retired from 
the contest. 

As his soldiers drew up, Bruce was found by 
them sitting on a bank, 





Only three days later Bruce was attacked by 


whe Earl of Gloucester, and successfully resisted 
im. 

He drove him from his position, and so hotly 
pursued him that he too was compelled to take 
shelter in the Castle of Ayr. 

The Scottish king followed up his advantage 


But it was a vain effort against the inevitable 


dissolution which was fast overtaking him. 


The first four days of his march he only ad- 


vanced six miles, which were only accomplished 
in the endurance of excessive pain and 


ering. 
In this way he advanced towards the small 


village of Burgh-upon-Sands, where his further 


progress was arrested by the 





wearied but unwounded ; 
he had cast off his helmet 
to wipe the sweat from his 
brow and to cool himself 
in the night air. 

Not long after this ad- 
venture, Bruce attacked and 
put to the sword a body of 
two hundred English, who 
were carelessly bivouacking 
at adistance from the main 
body of their army, and 
drove the Earl of Pembroke 
back upon Carlisle. 

He followed up this suc- 
cess by pouring down upon 
the plains of Ayreshire, and 
soon made himself master 
of all the strongholds of the 
county. Kyle, Carrick, and 
Cunningham, were reduced 
to obedience, 

At the same time Sir 
James Douglas attacked and 
discomfitt Sir Philip 
Mowbray, who was march- 
ing from Bothwell on to 
Kyle, at the head of a thou- 
sand men. 

Mowbray himself escaped 
with the difficulty 
to the Castle of Innerkip, 

then held by the English. 

These successes increased the reputation of 

Bruce and strengthened the hopes of the nation 
by inspiring a feeling of confidence and admira- 
tion at the wonderful achievements of the daring 
champion, and his little army soon swelled to a 
mighty host, which determined him on the 
first 0] nity to try his fortune against the 
English in the open field. 3 
opportunity soon offered at London Hill, 
where he came up with the 
Earloaf Pembroke, who, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the 
times, challenged the Scot- 
tish king to give him battle. 

Bruce, nothing loth, took 
up his position on the 10th 

ay, 1307, and early in the 
morning Pembroke was de- 
scried advancing with a 
force of three thonsand 
cavalry, which far outnum- 
bered that of his adversary. 

The splendid appearance 
of this force, with the sun 
gleaming upon the coats of 
mail the knights, the 
steel harness of the horses, 
the pennons and banners 
waving above a forest of 

was imposing, and, 
contrasted with the small 
force of Bruce, was calcu- 
lated to cause that chief 
some feelings of anxiety. 

Yet confident in the 
strength of his position, he 
ealcaly waited the attack, 
and the result fully justified 
his intrepidity. 

The long Scottish spear 
was handled to great advan- 
tage by his men, and as the 
cavalry advanced they were 
repulsed with terrible slaughter. 

The second division of the English fell back 
upon the first, while the Scottish spearmen, with 
closed ranks, Headily sayanced and threw the 
entire army into confusion, which was soon fol- 
lowed by a disorderly flight. 

e victory was complete, but as Bruce 
sessed no caval: Pine 
enemy, and Pembroke retreated into the Castle 
of Ayr. 


he was unable to pursue the: 





DOUGLAS BURNS THE BODIES OF HIS ENEMIES. 


by besieging the two English commanders in 


this stronghold. 

Such was the position of affairs in this war of 
independence when the great Edward sunk into 
his grave. 


For a long time advancing years had told 
upon the iron constitution of this warlike king, 
and failing bealth had unfitted him for any great 
exertion. 





BRUCE DEFENDING THE PASS. 


But incensed at the repeated successes of his 
adversary, his indomitable spirit seemed for a 
moment to revive, and he flattered himself that 
the virulence of his disease had abated. 

He summoned his great vassals to meet him at 
Carlisle, and after offering up the litter which 
had _ hitherto conveyed him, in the cathedral 
of Carlisle, he once more mounted his horee, 
and proceeded towards Scotland at the head of 
‘his army, 


invincible hand against 
which there is no bat- 
tling. 

There, in sight of the 
free hills of Scotland, free 
through the undying ener- 
gies of her patriot sons, 
against whom he had s0 
long and so perseveringly 
fought and endeavoured to 
enslave, he breathed his last 
on the 7th July, 1807. 

On his death-bed all his 
thoughts, all the failing 
energiesof his mind, all the 
strength of his indomitable 
will, were directed towards 
Scotland. 

To reduce her brave and 
high-spirited people to sub- 
jection had been the darling 
object of his life. 

To this end he had 
laboured incessantly ; and 
twice in the full security 
of having accomplished his 
cherished ambition had he 
seen his conquest wrested 
from his grasp by the ad- 
vent of that daring and 
uncompromising spirit of 
liberty which so often ae 
& country’s test, ni 
embodies itself in one of peal ae 

Blood and treasure had been lavished with- 
out stint ; all the military skill, all the political 
craft of which this great monarch was so emi- 
nently capable, had been concentrated on this 
all-absorbing object, and with his latest breath 
he im) upon his son and successor the neces- 
sity of reducing the Scots to absolute obedience 
in the most solemn manner, 

Prince Edward had re- 
turned to London before the 
death of his father; but 
before he sat out from 
Carlisle the dying monarch 
called him to his bedside, 
and before his assembled 
barons, after commanding 
that on his death his heart 
should be sent to Jerusalem, 
made the prince swear by 
the saints to cause his body 
to be boiled in a cauldron 
till all the flesh separated 
from the bones. 

These were to be care- 
fully preserved, and as often 
as the Scots rose in rebellion 
should be carried before the 
army that marched against 
them. 


(To be continued. Commenced 
in No. 184.) 


—_+—. 


Don’t wait till your bod 
is about to ping up a he 
in the ground before you be- 
gin your charities. It is too 
much like starving a week 
or 80 to make room for a 
Sinner, et Soe 

‘WHEN born into religious life, we merely come to 
another childhood. Then we begin to grow and 
learn again; that is, it takes time, and toil, and 
patience to raise a strong man out of the weak- 
ness of a child, even under the best conditions. 
And those who have predispositions to the habits, 
the sins which the old man |, what a hard time 
they must have of it! What nursing, petting, 


sickly, tedious gro" for all along the route, 
these predispositions have a constant tendency 


to develop, 
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DEAD OB ALIVE! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE MEETING IN LONDON. 


>]HE death of old Lord Barland 
and the assumption of that 
name by Sir Jules de Creasy, 
rendered the position dowbly |. 
dangerous fer two persone im 
our history. 

The ex-baronct was doubl; 





x indignant at having to pd 
knowledge ag his wife » 
wonsan whore he tow hated. 
Hib ‘position, wealth, and rank, would entists 
him to look to youth and beauty. 
But row he bani a wife whom he hated, and a 
son whons he loathed, 


Jevoue Sandesg now a young newly-fledignd | "Y 


‘dota, mot: be acknowledged in public sad itp 
veh peorage. 
There was no help fer it. 
Bat the man, wiloge bitter fe of hate and 
. Heappoititment were olriefly aroused, wat Celene! 
Hark Renfroe, 


, 

As long as he donsideted himeatt aw the heir, 
with only the baronet betweer him and the 
nie ot his ends, he wan willisg tw/ 
whit: 


and hearty iif stoad between 
hint aa his hopes y 


Bat he was determined not to be Beaten, sat 
dizeady was planing Now to remove every ob- 
etacle from his path. 

The man had no conesience whatever, but he 
tad a great regurd for his own person. 

His wish, therefore, was to rid himself of the 
oung man wisleoat any personal danger hin- 


How wae this to be done? 

He determined to make up his"mind’as to tle 
treans when he reached London, 

He was half {inclined to take Lord Barland as 
@eonfidante, 

He knew the man to be utterly unscrupulous 
and wicked. 

Bat men draw a le somewhere, and a man 
eehiom likes deliberately to plan and execute the 
murder of his wife snd only son. 

Lady Barlend the arch scheemer cared meth- 

sbeat. 
wee the son he feared. 
es Bra nate Sieipabert hevits ent fie fresh 
tof pleasure Be would soon be engaged i 
did not promtried long life. a 


pedi thee echemes through Bie 
wi o some to Londen to the faneeal, 
t0 which he eeni J-invited. 
it wae to be 


a 2 affair, ae the eld man, 
Besides bei wealthy and high-born, was. goed 
and esteem 
His mansion wae near Richmond, and his 
reuaete, word to Hie ina toe io meinen 
where ni e family been 
butied fot ee 


ages, Teadily being! 
The new ear! hed preceded hin ; but, instead | particularly fond of a wte-d-#ee with his fathes,| while Colonel Hark Renfroe spoke with 


of taking up his quarters in the house 
ing and death, he went to an hotel. 
fére he could sec; his solicitor, and the 
steward of the cstates. 
He found that the old earls savi 
prodigious, and he secretly chucklet he 
teflected upon what his crimes had brought 


mourn- 


im. 

But two days after his arrival his spirits were 
a Nttle damped. 

He was seated at breakfast with his son, 
whom he troated with cool contempt, but who 
put up with everything for the sake of the posi- 
tion. 


Atready he had cards, circulars, and invita-|took him, he readily gave way to his naturab| cheque out of-his father, whieh his 


tions without end sent to him. 

The waiter entered with tke card of Colonel 
Hark Renfroe. 

This man was, he believed, heir-at-law after his 
son, 

Instinctively, he hated him, little imegining 
how many reaily came ocfore himself. 


The varldom was very old, and having been in| tricks, and agreed that night to try hia luck im} 
metropolis. 


abeyance, was revived in the time of three 


Sisters, who matried, their heirs to take the title 
and estate successively in case of failure of the 
elder ones. 

The baronet, whose death at sea with his wife 
and child, was believed in by all, was the des- 
cendant of the elder stster, Childeric Storme of 
the second, and Hark Renfroe of the third. 

Still, there appeared no likelihood of the dead 
coming to life, or of Sir Jules de Cressy’s line 
becoming extinguished. 

The new earl, hating his rivals as he did, was 


peer partir ing his son as soon as pes- 
Stieme, the 


spite the colonel. 

ded oan did not fear, as he 

expected every to be captured and 

esd ; for though the peas had never 

Te one woese than smuggling, Sir 

Jules de Cremy had since prepared # case 

of murder ef serene efffcers, which would gp 
hard with Iden, 

‘he witnesses were mady te be introduced at 

Wht, Bewwever, fhe colomet entered, he putom 
Kis bese and most dignified maamers. Both he 
and the y Jord shook kandi, at the emul 
invited hi - fast. aca 
talking of tke focal oe 

©] hewe to congratulate your leviaidp en the 
splendid inkexitance to whith you here sm 
cecd, The engl, however, wees sCammge teem. 
‘Eo rang huore lef @ will.” 

Te ee 
to whowi, exeepting oarsetres, ewali he lawve 
bis vast aceumuiations 7” 

“Bumph! Whew Chid@eric Storme was a boy| 
he warn favourite with the old man. Did 
he leave fim a large sum he could easily pay the 
revenue claims.” 

The new earl turned quite pale. The idea 
was a terrible one. 

“In which case I believe he weakl pat im & 
claim to all. His deseent Iris already been 
nearly proved. Could be be ftee to act, I fear’ 
me it would run hard with us all.” 

“ Curses Hight on the fellow? I thoaght once 
Thad get rid-of him.” 

“8o.I belteved myself ; but'the men has nine 
liven, and is terribly dangerous.” 

“T have gone carefully into his statement 
made some years ago, but unless some more 
documents ean be proved and found, the House 
of Lords will never‘ altow his rights,” 

‘The new ear! uttcset an aagsy oath, and: the 
cestversation contéaued. 

@olonel Hark Benfroe knew well thas two 
certificates were alone wanting to place Chil- 
dusic St>rme befare either of them. 

Bat he also hmew that these decuments had 
nob been found. 

ae object 
eat] in » quiet sext of way. 

Bae did sucesed in disturbing his equanimity,. 
aud lowt for the aerival of the family solicitor 
there would beve beem # quarrel. 

The colonel mow res, and winking to 
young lord ievited hits to go out for & stroll. 

The young mam consented, net 


. 


aad the two went out. 
The supposed Jerome Sandere wae by 
= man of any deli of fecling, and he readily, 
jomed Colonel Mark Renfree in a 


therefore, 
were | morning game of bitiferde at a place frequented) He 
doubtful characte. 


by men of very 


The young lord had no wish to- show himself |: 


at any of the elubs untili after the fumeral and 
the reading of the will. 

He knew that such condnet would excite die 
gust even in the minds of the clase of fast young 
men, vulgarily called swells, among whom he 
expected to find bis fature associates. 

At the rendesvous to which Hark Renfroe 


boisterous vulgarity. 
Byt not finding billiards exciting enough, hi 


soon retired tos small side room, where he was} but seon fowmd he was no- 


initiated by the celonel in some of those card 


versary. 
mysteries which ase usually confined to sharpers| His 


of high and lew degree. 
The younger man soon learned several cleves 


one of the minor bells of the: 


\ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE GAMBLING-HOUSE, 


Tue colonel and his dupe dined together at the 
hotel occupied by the former. 

The dinner was succulent and luxurions, the 
choicest French and Rhenish wines being in- 
troduced. 

Though the youth would have preferred 
brandy, he yet understood the necessity for ac- 
quiring less vulgar tastes if he would make his 
way in society. 

In those days a man who: got intoxicated on 
gin was considered a reprobate ; one who gare 
way to the exhilarating influence of post wine 
was simply a jovial fellew. 

young lord compensated himself, however, 
after dinner by swallowing a whele bottle of 
whet was called choice old port. 

Then he was ready for amything. 

Bat @alonet Hark Renfroe was mever to be 
hurried, amd i was quite ten o'clock when he 
poe hie grest coat, and proposed to sally forth 
the niight.entertainment. 

They toe® their way in. the dfrection of 
Golden Square, near which. wae the howe in 
| question. 

Te was nove of your grand fixsnting places, 
Ibe Crockford’s, or other of the great opem gam- 
Difiagelbouses of the day, but a very quiet, an- 
ostentatious pince, whert men were cheated asd 
} netebed? im tee genteclest manner. 

‘Be was resolutely kept secret from the 
se am ene er two oceasions murder Bun! been 
counmitted in the den. 

a wap attended by bardened old gambler, 
who could not breathe freely. in any otKer at- 
mosphere, by rooks and ‘by the pigeons whem 
they could intreduce to the piace. 

As will be seen, the chief object was to daw 
them by mystery and a kind of murky spien- 


En 8 nevrow street near Golden Square, 
ne sorpet 


opposite a dirty-loeking passage, 
with an oiT Imp illuminating, its entrance. 
Up this he went come yarde, amd again poured 
before a staat door. 


Groping for a belt-Randla he: paBled it gently 
twice and waited. 

In five minutes » Mttie wickeé-was epened and 
some mysterious words exchanged. 

Then they were admitted to # passage dimly 
illumined’ At the enit! of thie was what sp- 
peared: ft be a solid wall, but. witie® gave way 
to somesadret mechanism. 

far Wetter Highted, 


Now werein a 
tes the uate which wien large doable drswing- 
room. Wwilliant); 


ly TMuminated by samcrous 

On a table, 

while em coovhcs nad potas yeatiaok pei! 

dressed women, whose Wesiness wae to: ply the 

pigeeus with drink, and:thus: to obtaseste thelt 
maeliset. 


Te jeacsos creer Tooked complecestiy 
omens, passed into otHer. room. where 
hened the enmistakeablescands of gambling. 
All sorte ef games were going;oD. 
The young herd looked on for some Iitete tim’, 
















of lis familfazs, among: whom wees Coptsid 
Basant. 
for his eomtimaal poverty. 
‘be some thure with the- colon) 
sad them meved to another group. on 
Poom ows this group presently came-two 
Gue of them addresset! the youth. paid 00% 
“ Would yeu like a game of! ecartéP” 
addressing tiie young lor&. 
“With pleacure,” said the: pompoes- youth 
who believed bimelf: = firat-rate player- 
They sat down and began... 
The youth. bad contrived to get » tolmbh 


paid without hesitation. : 
He began;.therefore, fortoterably ee 


cheske-Bashed. é 

He hed lost a hundred yoands ; bat this dit 

‘not alarm him. r 
He called: for wine snd: then desbied 


stakes, 
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The « 
aiesced. 


q 
Colonel Hark Renfroe looked on with a sar- 
ome smile. 
i man playing against the young lord was 
a ee Major Hawker, a notorious duellist and 


A man of lost character. 
He was, however, dead shot. 
Colonel Hark Renfroe had at last found the 
means of ridding himself ef his stembling- 
The 
game began. 
It went at once im fiwvour of the mages, 
ihe young man besame desperate. 
made an ateempt to tarn a kin: 
It wae clumsily done . 
The major dashed down his casde with a 
glance of ludicrous smasement. 
“ My lord, you begin tp cheat carly,” he said, | su: 
in a sarcastictene. 
“Chant !" regiied the ether, in alow, choked 
tone. © It was ameschieet.” 


dent ;. it was wilfully Dut clameily done.” 
‘The: young mes ate gianengucmedsemething 
like tise teath. « 
“Villas!” he erie. “and if it wav not sech 
dent whe was 8 mus the trick, wistoh I 


oor tried, ast te take advantagr-of 
it 


traitor !" exclaimed tile infuristed yousg mam. | 
And belive any ons could him tie young 
lord spemg fiewerd aad his releties in. 


othe ool 
e eclonel's eyas glased with fury. 

“ Base-born churf&—no more a Cressy than you 
are prince of England—this insult shall be 
washed out in your blood,” he cried. 

“Just as you please,” said Jerome, quite 
coolly ; “after the funeral.” 

And he advanced to take his hat and stick. 

The major, however, interrupted him. 

‘*T have a few claims, my lord,” he said. 

“Certainly not. When, however, T have shot 
Cotone!l Hark Renfive, if you can prove yourself 
So and rot a oummiou: cheat, I will 


you.” 

And; with om smeuit of dignity which few. 
could have: fresh: Him,.he semmoned 
one of the waiters te shew him tha way out. 

€eionel Hat Henéroe: semaineil. behind, 
utterly dumbfounded. 

He had offered the mujer’a: sum of mene: 
shoot the re oaig: man, and now he had.te 
dinz himoelt. 

‘A duel between the immediate and the pre- 
eumreve he ie en. earldom wees es | likely 
to meet strong: 3] society. 

Bet could net beh w 


nee 
CHAPTER XEN. 
THE FUNERAL AWD THD WILL. 


“THy body of the late cal awaited sepalabre. 

Two o'clock on » Wednesday is the time fixed, 
and at the appointed hour all selatives.and.in- 
timate friends were collected inthe great room | 
of his palatial residence,.one of the many which 
have disappeaved-befewe modern improvements. 

The new Earl of Barland and hisson; the latter 
pale and thou pttuls reoeived the visitors with 
stately but sti 

Colonel Hark Renfros was present. 

That he was next morning to fight the heir in 
the park wasa secret known only to himself, the 
young lord, and the two seconds. 

The great drawing-room was nearly fall, and 
the new Pearl gave the signal. 

The hearse was at the door, and the body was 
carried down the great stairs. 

All the servants were sobbing. 

He had been a good man, and was universally 
beloved. 

But not a relative or connection present shed 
a tear or showed any genuine sorrow, 

He had kept them all aloof. 

But none the less they affected’a decorous sow 
-of grief. 


to 














the latter of whom he had been very kind. 

The ceremony was over, and the company re- 
tamed to the mansion ot 

any expected legac 

The family selicitor “timated that all the 
servants were to be present. 

They stood respectfully in a group. 

The relatives, and friends, and connections, 
were seated about tite large room. 

‘The lawyer broke the seals, med read out the 
fast few solemn words 

Then one aunuities amd legacies tail his 


successore——’ 
“But he ie dead!” atfed the new Rest Baw 
land, angrily. 
“One moment, my lerd.” 
“*T aolessnly dealage the said Cltieric: te be 


howeves, the said: Childers de 
saeceners,. dis bellsze me, 
Cremy, o& Celone® Hark 
ee Pomerat eo les 
eututen, then shell my ready mowey, stocks, 
of every kind be-nelBand given 
id’ oe children of Clitiieic Storme, | late. 
snd entumeiated men,’ ” 
ee Lord 
“LL shall Giagate: will; 
madmen.” 







years, I sitall Keep title and estates, As to the 
ity, we siteil. ses; Gentlemen, will you 

Join me at lunch 1” 
And with s graceful wave of the hand he led 
the way to what was really s magnificent ban- 


quet. 
Colonel Hark Renfroe, farious at no legacy, 


ef the young man who stood in his path. 
The young mani himeelf: sat. moodily: ad the 


Decuwes-Sabis: 
miatvered to: bie all these 


honours whew very Iileely' the mext dey ha. woald 
be shot like a dog? 

Gradually; however, the rick wands ‘aud wehes 
produced their usual effect, 

When the funeral baked. meats: bad! beem:oon- 
sumed, he slipped away to: his hotel in London, 
tice to the night.. 

found a second ix a young, officer of 
tus Qosndn who only félt too highiy honoured. 

He knew nothing of the quarrel. All he} 
knew was that his principal.was a lord. 

By invitation, he |. to’ pass: the: night 
with the! young) msn ;' oot then; 


he readily. 
joined him in a game oft eards, hersteadily, in- 
sisted ct great: moderation. in the. use of. the 


“ Your hand, 1d, Tay lord, must be steady. This: 
paptiled the moter a good sh and is; I hear,.a 
il of the notorious Major Hawker.” 
‘he young lord shuddered a little, arid then, 
a smile, produced the cards. 
wena diner the-eve of a deadly conflict with 
his own eousin | 





CHAPTER. XXIV. 
THE DUEL AND RESULT. 
Tuer left the hotel in a post-chaise at early 
dawn, taking a surgeon with them. 

The young lord was outwardly calm but in- 
wardly uneasy. 

He had practised shooting; but’ was by’ no 
means anything like a shot. 

The: young officer in the Guards was cram 
full. 

Such a matter, well managed, would bring him 
into favourable notice. 

It was of alight consequence whether either of 
the duellists perished. It was. the coldt of the 
thing. 

The morning was raw, foggy, and cold. 









rook,” with a smile, bowed, and ac-| The church was crowded by rich and poor, to} As they toiled up Richmond Hill, it, however, 


became finer, the sun forcing its way through 
clouds and vapour. 

Mane young man looked strangely at every- 
thing. 

He thought of a man going to an execution, 
who knew that he was gazing on the sun, the 
sky, and the earth, and all its beautiful adjuncts, 
for the last time. 

He felt that in all human probability it was 
the case with him. 

In his inmost heart he wished himself once 
move Jerome Sanders. 

Fo of life he would have given 
wp all his@gnities. 

The ‘‘ Staramd: Garter” weeteached. 

It was open, having bemparall night, and a 
nip of excellent brandy was-easiig procured. 

Here the earriage was left,,amdithe three men 
“went away‘into the 

The ensign carried the pintole weder his arm, 

e doctor ‘did the saume with his case of instru» 
ments, 

Both wore short.eibalas 

The young mamwore black evew to the tis, 
‘which wholly conceded lite white sisirt. 

They reaelted a oiimuup of treev at no: grea’ 
distance ffemm the gate, amd seated thenrelves 
on a faifén: stamp. 

Theensigm Woke: stthiswatch and frowned. 

Pte! were there tte titsizrtime, the others were 


“Fie minntes and we shail Yetire, amd: post 
them as cowards,” said the ensign. 

; Theryoung lord's heart bounded in his besem. 
; Bettmext instant a hurried group approached. 
Fe was Colewel Hark Renfroe, his. second, 
Majox Mewltes, aed another surgeon, 

A bowed; ard then the-seconds approached 
proceeded to measure thegreund.. 

“Is there no means of settfiig titi matter?" 
said the young ensign, mildly. 

“Has your principal suggested this?” asked 
the other, bluntly. 

“No; but I feel it my duty, as a man, net ex- 
actly knowing the cause of quarrel, to suggest 
that, perhaps, a frank explanation——” 

“No, sir. The insult was deadly, the repara- 


went away, stéll.more determined to rid himself en ee ene 


expt bowed, bowed, and returned td bis: prin- 
watched him eagerly; 
aie were you speaking about$” said the: 


Prospective young-many; eageriy: 


“rT sugge 


- @ compromise, 


iy. 
help for it. He: would be-coel 
and collected and shoot‘his adversary, 
Colonel. Harl Rentroe. advanced, with a.cold 
and cynical smile, 
The witnesses withdrew. 


The men took-steady aim,.and Major. Hawker, 


who had won the.toss, dropped a. white kerchief. 

A report, a flash, smoke, and both the duellists 
fell forward on their faces, 

The surgeons rushed in. 

Jerome, the new young lord, was dead, shot 
through the brains ; Colonel Renfroe was merely 
stunned by a ball which had grazed his temple. 

Vinegar, smelling-salte, and other restoratives 
were used, and he soon opened his eyes to glare 
at the whole party. 

, “Well?” he said to Hawker. 

“Heisdead. It was touch-amd-go with you. 
Come awsty to your carriage. There will bea 
mob directly.” 

“Send gome servants from tlie hotel,” said the 
surgeon, who had been examining Jerome. 

The three huntied. away, gave the message, and 
a quarter of an hour later the presumptive heir 
to the earldom of Barland lay: a corpsein:a email 
roomy of 'the-hotel. 

4x hour lates, pale, with trembling lips, and 
convulsed features, his father entered. 

Now that the boy was dead, he felt: the blow 


deeply. re 

Mot that he caved for the imdividual person- 
eye’ so much as forthe loss off an heir. 

And Colonel Renfroe had. ddte: this—shot tha: 
young man who stood in his way ! 

‘The new earl was loud in his protestatic” 


a 
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“THIS INSULT SHALL BE WASHED OUT LN YOUE BLOOD,’ HE CRIED.” 


vengeance, and left the hotel informing them 
that the body would be removed to the house of 
which only the day before he had become the 


heir apparent. 
He could clearly see the motive, though he 
e excuse. 


knew nothing of 

The second and the surgeon were equally in 
the dark. 

Meanwhile, the colonel, his second and sur- 
geon, had driven off to a more obscure and out- 
of-the-way inn, there, to have breakfast. 

This they contrived to prolong for some hours, 
finally ordering dinner. 

Colonel Hark Renfroe wished to return to his 
hotel in the evening. 

And £0 he did, rather late. 

Leaving his companions in the Haymarket, 
he discharged his post-chaise, and walked. 

He wanted to gain his hotel unnoticed, and 
to await Major Hawker's report as to what was 
said of the duel, before he ventured forth. 

But he did not reach it without being scen by 
onc he wished to avoid. 

Captain Basant was lounging on the steps, 
smoking a cigar, 

“ What are you doing here?” asked the colonel, 


sharply. 

“I wish to to you at once—important 
business,” said the other, speaking in French, and 
in a low hissing tone. 

Seeing that the man was really excited and 
anxious, the colonel led the way to his room, 

He closed the door and cast himself wearily 
into a chair, 

“ What is your business?” 

“Thave seen a ghost—ma fot, one I thought 
eine very evening, one we both of us thought 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Sir Childeric de Cressy, whom I abandoned 
and thought aromnes in the ‘ Alta Monta,’” re- 
pl jasant, in a low whisper, glancing, at the 
game time, fearfully around. re es 


iy 
eee ef mercies!” gasped Colonel Hark Ren- 


froe; “then I have committed a useless crime. 
But are you sure?" 

“Yes; and, what is more, he and his com- 
panion, Captain Hayland, evidently recognised 
me. Give me some money, I must fly! It was 
by areal miracle that I escaped them! Iran 
for one hour.” 

“Money! Ihavenone! Go, you have robbed 
me long enough |” 

“You will give me no money ?” 

“Not a doit, miserable wretch! I defy you!” 
cried the exasperated man. 

“As like,” said Captain Basant, with an 
ugly grin, and he made as if he would have gone 
out. 

The other at first took no notice. 

And he, Colonel Hark Renfroe, had that morn- 
ing slain the son of Sir Jules de Cressy ! 

But could it be true? 

Never since the first commencement of his vil- 
lainous career had he felt so utterly stricken 
down and humiliated. 

Meanwhile the Frenchman stood by the door 
emiling and smirking, like Mephistophiles at 
Faust. 

Finding that Colone] Hark Renfroe took no 
notice, he helped himeelf to the spirits always 
to be found on the other's table, and, lighting 
another cigar, waited. 

Meanwhile, the colonel walked up and down, 
his brain on fire, 

All his schemes had turned out to be utter 
failures, and needless blood lay upon his guilty 
soul. 

Already he could fancy the remarks which 
would be made upon the terrible tmgedy of the 
morning. 

Suddenly he halted and glared fiercely at the 
insolent sea-captain. 

“ You here? 

“I must have money—frem you or Sir Chil- 
deric—what matter?” 

“You have heard of the event of this morn- 
ing?” he said, ignoring the other's remark. 


“TAS pont a 

“What do people say 1” 

“That you have added a bloody hand te the 
eecutcheon of the Barland’s,” sneered Basant. 

“Bay they so? What careIf? Sarl of Bar- 
land I'must and will be. If society will not own 
me, society will be the loser. I will shut myrelt 
in my castle, I will collect some choice spirits, 
I will make it a paradise, and live but for enjoy- 
ment." 

“ A very pleasant future, my friend.” 

The colonel started. To be called friend by 
his subordinate tool; by a man whom he de 
spised beyond measure. It was retribution. 

With a shiver he turned to the fire, poked it, 
and, resuming his seat, filled himeelf a tumbler 
of raw spirit, drank it, and turned to the captain. 

The Frenchman amiled and winked to bim- 
self, and puffed away at his cigar in silence. 


* * * *. * 


Colonel Renfroe was scarcely able to realise 
the trath of the statement of Captain Basant. 

Sir Childeric de Cressy, who surely perished 
with his wife and child tbittees ha ee 

ears ago, risen, as it were, from the dead, 
spectre Ctanding between him and the realist 
tion of his hopes, 

It was maddening to think of the unfortunate 
youth who lay dead at the great Richmond hotel, 
simply because he had been in his way. 

But what was to be done? 

Captain Basant watched him asa cat watches 
& mouse, , 

“But, I tell you, fool! villain! madman! it 
cannot be true. You swore te me that he 
perished in the ‘Alta Monta ;’ that you oe 
go down ; that husband, wife, and child perish 
together.” ; 

“The diable himeelf must have had afinget 
the pie,” replied the Frenchman, with a mighty 
shrug of the shoulders, “ At all events, I go. 49 
must give me money.” 


(To be concluded next neck, Commenced in No.1*%> 


Decxsazn }, 1870.) 
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“COLONEL, PRAY THINK NO MOR’ OF WHAT MY NIECE HAS SAID.” 


BOBBY THE SHARP AND BILLY 





THE FLAT. 
CHAr RO XXVIIL 


BILLY HAS A GOOD STARE AT AN OFFICCR 
AND A GENTLEMAN, 


Wii. MUTTONEAD turned the 
vurd over and over, scratched 
his bald head, and seemed 
quite puzzled how to act. 

He looked from his sister 
to Emily, and from her back 
again to his sister, who, at 
length, unable any longer to 
control her impatience, cried— 

“Well, what are you tidgetting and hesitating 
about!” 

“ Robert, tell the gentleman I will come to him 
directly,” said Mr. Muttonead. 

“ Nonsense,” cried Araminta ; “he must come 
to us.” 

“What! here!” cried her brother, stealing a 
look at his niece. 

“Certainly. This man is, no doubt, related to 
the villanous ensign, and, whatever he has to 
say concerning that vile wretch, Emily ought to 
be allowed, and I have a perfect right, to hear.” 

Feeling that it would be of no use to argue 
the point, Mr. Muttonead bade Robert conduct 
the colonel to that apartment. 

“Now, leave the room,” Mr. Muttonead 
sternly said to Billy, who moved towards the 
door. . 

“ William, I order you to remain,” said Miss 
Muttonead. 

“Yes, missus,” responded Billy, who would 
have been very glad to get away. 

“ But what will Colonel Belmont think ?” said 
Mr. Muttonead. 

“What do I care?” cried Araminta. 





“ Order 


your own preity page about as much as you! 


flease, but have the guodness to leave mine 
elone. Don't stir, William |” 





“Yes, missus.” 

Robert now returned conducting Colonel 
Belmont. 

The colonel had been rather long in coming, 
having been detained in conversation by Jocelyn 
Crawford. 

As Robert approached these two, Jocelyn bade 
him keep away for a few minutes, and both he 
and the colonel then sank their voices almost to 
a whisper. 

Sharp as were his ears, not one word of all 
those exchanged by the two men was the page 
able to catch. 

But he watched their looks, and that cunning 
smile so usual with him, curled his lips, while 
there was a malignant twinkle in his bright, 
deep-set eyes. 

Those to whom we have just introduced him 
saw in Colonel Belmont a man of about forty- 
five years of age, and with what might be termed 
& commanding presence. 

Araminta decided in her own mind that he 
must, at one time of day, have been very hand- 
some, 

Now his face had a somewhat bloated appear- 
ance, caused, so, at least, thought Miss Araminta, 
by too great a fondness for the bottle. 

He had a heavy moustache, was a little grey, 
and slightly bald. 

He wore a dark frock-coat, closely buttoned 
up to the throat, carried a cane, and had, alto- 
gether, quite a military air and manner. 

Miss Muttonead soon came to be of opinion 
net there was rather too much swagger about 

im, 

Mr. Muttonend was not at all so observant as 
his sister, but was atly impressed by the 
dignified bearing of his visitor. 

As for Emily, she scarcely dared to glance to- 
wards the colonel. 

So soon ns the proper greetings had been ex- 
changed with the visitors, Aarminta, darkly 
frowning on Robert, and pointing in quite a 
tragedy style towards the door, said— 

© Leave the reom, sir.” 





Young Trywhitt looked at his master, who 
said— 

“Don’t stir, Robert ; I order you to remain.” 

“Colonel Belmont will not care, I should 
think, to speak in the presence of that jacka- 
napes !” cried Araminta, 

“As little will he like to speak before that 
booby of yours,” said her brother. 

“Really,” blan ily said the colonel, “if it is 
your pleasure that they should remain, I have 
not the least objection.” 

“You grow more disagreeable every day,” 
snarled the sister to the brother. 

“You get more unbearable every hour,” said 
the brother to the sister. 

“Robert,” said Mr. Muttonead, “don’t you 
stir.” 

“No, master.” 

“William,” cried Miss Muttonead, “remain 
where you are.” 

“ Yes, missus,” 

Robert, getting behind his master, grinned 
at{both Araminta and Billy. 

“Look at him,” cried Miss Muttonead ; “the 
young villain is making faces at me.” 

Mr. Muttonead hastily turned, and found an 
expression of injured innocence on his page's 
countenance, 

“ Oh, sir,” he whined, “you don’t believe that 
j——" 

“Certainly not. I know you better.” 

“Ah,” cried Araminta, “and you will know 
worse before long. Only let him repeat his 
insolence to me, and William shall teach him 
better manners, won’t you, William ?” 

“Yes, missus,” replied Billy, turning up his 
cuffs, 

He made no account of himeelf, but heexpected 
everybody to mind what they were about with 
his missus. 

“Really, colonel,” apologieed Mr. Muttonead, 
“Tam sorry that you should be made to witness 
anything so unbecoming ; but you will have 
perceived that my sister alone is to blame.” 

“Don’t talk rubbish,” cried Araminta; “the 
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colonel couldn't help seeing that it was all your 
fault.” 

“Not worth mentioning, not worth mention- 
ing,” carelessly said the colonel ; “little differ- 
ences will occur in all families. I will now come 
to the matter which bronght ine here,” said the 
colonel. ‘It concerns Ensign Belmont.” 

“You are in some sort related to him, I pre- 
sume,” said Mr. Muttonead. 

“ He is my nephew, sir.” 

“Your nephew. Ob, then, you are his 
uncle?” 

“ Now, that’s a sensible observation, isn't it?” 
sneered Araminta, “ Did you ever hear anything 
like that, William ?” 

“Yes, missus,” 

“You mean no, I know, William ; but it’s all 
the same.” 

“Oh, sir,” proceeded the colonel, putting hia 
handkerchief to his eyes as if to wipe away a 
tear, “that boy Arthur has been the bane and 
curse of his family, a terrible disgrace to us all, 
sir.” 5 

“ Bless me, is it possible ?” cried Mr. Muttonead,. 
shoeked and amased, 

Miss Muttonead glanced with triumph toward, 
Emily ; but the peor girl's face was averted, 
80 that the looks failed of its intended effect. 

“Young as he is he has steeped. himself in 
depravity to the very dregs, has wasted his whole 
patrimony, indulging in the wildest excesses, 
pursuing the most vicious courses, till he has-not 
left himself a shilling, and ieutterly disowned by 
every member of his family.” 

“ Horrible,” grunted Mr. Miuttonead 

“It doesn’t surprise me a bit,” said: Araminta. 

“ Having heard of his designs wpen your nicce 
—this young lady of course,” pursned the colonel, 
with a slight inclination towards Emily, “ia 
fact he has made no secret of his base inten- 
tions.” 

“What can you mean, sir?” faintly gasped Mr. 
Muttonead. 

“ Sir, he boasted that your niece had fallen in 
love with him, and that he intended to marry 
her, in order that her fortune might set him on 
his legs again.” 

“ Infamous!” exclaimed Mr. Muttonead, 

“Nothing more than I expected,” cried Ara- 
minta. 

“He was reminded that he was already 
engaged toa Miss Arrowsmith, who, really, [have 
good cause for saying 80, is deeply attached to 

im.” 

“ Heartless monster,” said’: Araminta. 

“He replied that Emily Austin had.ten times 
as much’ money as the other, and that the girl 
who had the most money was the girl for him.” 

“Shocking ! shocking!” granted Mr. Mut 
tonead. 

“He even said, sir, that if he should fail in 
getting your niece, that he would resign himself 
to marry the old woman.” 

“Old woman! Whom could he possibly 
mean?" inquired Araminta, 

Nobody spoke. 

“Have you any idea whom he meaat,. Wil- 
liam ft” 

“ Yea, missus.” 

“No, of course, you haven't, William,” said 
Miss Muttonead, as before concluding that yes 
meant no. 

“You may judge how painful to my feelings 
it isto be compelled to speak this of my own 
aephew, bat I considered that the honour of the 
name I bear, my duty as an officer and a gentle- 
man——" 

“ We owe you a heavy debt of gratitude, colo- 
ael,” said Mr. Muttonead, 

“TI could not have forgiven myself if I had 
delayed until your niece had been won to look 
with favour on that reprobate, which, you know, 
might have been the case.” 

“ Certainly—certainly.” 

“But now," and the colonel looked in the di- 
rection of Emily, as if expecting that she would 
at last speak, “now I shall, I hope, be able to 
leave you with the satisfactory assurance that 
Miss Austin’s heart has not been in the least 
touched by my treacherous nephew.” 

And speak, indeed, Emily now did. 

Rising from her chair, and placing her hand 
on its back to support her tottering frame, she 
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Her face was very pale, but her eyes flashed 
scornfully as she said, in withering accents— 
“You have shown much delicacy, sir, have 
you not,.in saying all that you have said in my 
presence? and, whether you have spoken truly 
or fasely-——” 

“ My dear young lady,” mildly remonstrated 
the colonel. 

“Tn either case you are alike base and con- 
temptible! You are a disgrace to the title of 
officer, and a libel on the name of gentleman |" 
Colonel Belmont became white with rage, and 
his features expressed a host of evil pésaions. 

“ How dare you, Emily?” cried Araminta. 

“The girl is out of her senses!” exclaimed 
Mr. Muttoneadi. “ Pray excuse her, colonel, she 
dbesn’t know what she is saying, but by-and- 
bye she willl be as-grateful to you as I am now.” 

And! B sa sure,.colonel,” said Araminta, “I 
sat deeplip alidiged to you.” 

They made haste-to-get the colonel from the 
roomw,. Mr, Wattenead' and his sister walking one 
on each side af Him,and Robert following close 
behind. them: 

Bitix lingeved), and when the otiiers were: well 
out of the roem,.said to Emily, 

“Don't you fret, Miss Emily. Don’t you 
believe a wond that fellow has said. I don’t; 
andi D don’t believe he's a osscifer at all, no, that 
T don’t.” 

“Thank you, William, thank eaid 
Emily, taking his hand, and. bursting into tears, 

Just then Billy fangied—it was only fancy— 
that he heard Miss Armminta calling lim, and 
shouting—“ Yes, missus,” avay he ran. 

Colonel paacne declined to stay to dinser, 
saying that he had an appointment to keag. 

He: was accompanied to the hall-door by Bix 
Muttonead avd Robert,.and on their way to it 
they passed Joselyn Crawford. 

_ Aud Josclyn and the colonel exchanged a 


sents loalt,, which did not escape Master 
Try whitt’s observation.” 

“Good day, colonel,” said Mr. Muttoncad ; 
“pray think no more of what my silly niece has 
said, and believe that I sincerely thank you.” 

“Sir,” said the colonel, ‘ you have an honoured 
name, and my desire has been that it shonld 
continue unsullied.” 

“Yes, colonel, ours #s an honoured name, 
and I am, I flatter myself, a trae Muttonead.” 

“That you certainly are,” peturned the colonel, 
with a touch of irony, which was neither per- 


” 
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look military, and to pass himself off 28 Colonel 
Belmont.” 

Jocelyn commenced to stride about the room. 

“Ah,” sneered Robert, “ you wish now, don’t 
you, that you hadn't tried to do me? And wel! 
you may, for you know that if you should make 
me your enemy down goes your house ina 
twinkling.” 

Jocelyn, having by this time smoothed his 
features, stopped before young Trywhitt, say- 
ing— 

“T amaenly annoyed, Robert, that you could s 
mistale:me;” 

“Gammon,” grinned Robert ; “but never mind, 
we'll let it pasm.only, just for your own sake, 
don’t faney again:that you ace to ge along with- 
out me.” 

The real: name of the E Golonel Bel. 
moot was Hawiisby ee 

He wee the man, of whom we liad before 
Tread, tint: imei threatened: to expose: Jbcelyn's 

Hawhalig Iheesti,. determined that Jocelyn 
should be: constant source of profit te lm, had 
made hinmwelf suqrainted with Cravited’s in- 
tentions-comcerning Bmily Austin. 

1s washe who saggreted.tite selteme that bed 
beon carried into. ecsseution, aud ail that he, as 
Colonel Betmonts. lied said of: tite young ensign 


if spoken: of 
aes that her Ibwe portion of 
xoepting, ip to sey, ther Ibve 
the histony;. had indeed sunk lower 
and lower, until;.evemin Londom,.it-woulk here 
been difflouit ta diseover a meee rechinsand 
unscrupulose leave. 

“ Ah,” said Robert, “you had’ Better have at 
that man at deffance when firet le tlrentetcd 
you,.and have left meto desi witis Hiag and | 
thinks L weulil hewe provented his. deiirg you any 
haran with old Miattoncad.”” 

“No,” said Jovelyn ; “that would have been 
beyond your power, great as is your influence 
with your master.” 

“That might or might not have been; at any 
Tate, 'tis too late now.” 

“Too late, indeed,” groaned*Jocelyn. ’ 

“That vagabond will cost you a good price 
now to get rid of him, ard I can’t just see where 
the money to do it ia to come from.” 

“Once let it become publicly known thst I 
am to be Emily's hhasband, and 1 should find 20 
difficulty in obtaining meney.” 





ceived nor suspected by the last male descendant 
of the Muttoneads. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THAT’S AWEWAED 


THE first opportunity that offered after the 
scene described in the last preceding, chapter, 
Robert said to Jocelyn Crawford— 

“T say, you know, this won't do.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I have a good mind tov bring 
your little game to an.end at.once. You haow 
that 1 eould do it.” 

Jocelyn did know that, and looked as he felt, 
very savage, and very uncomfortable. 

“T do not understand you,” he said, “What 
is the matter with you?” 

“Tt’s no use pretending you don’t know,” in- 
solently cried Robert, “And if you think to be 
able to keep me in the dark, you'll find to 
your cost that it isn’t to be done.” 

“What is it, then, that yon suspect?” de- 
manded Crawford. 

“Oh, it isn’t a mere suspicion. 1 know that 
that fellow you. brought hete to pitch that yam 
is just as much a colonel.as L am.” 

“No, no, Robert,” said Jocelyn, trying to 
force a smile; “you cannot be certain of that.” 

“Can’t I? Look here. Your manner lately 
made me sure that you were keeping something 
from me, 80 when you went out the other even- 
ing I slipped out after you. I had pretended to 
feel poorly, and to go up to bed, you know.” 

Robert grinned, and Jecelyn mentally invoked 
a dozen maledictions on the head of the astute 


page. 
“ And I saw you meet, and have a long talk 
with a big, shabby-looking man, that I knew 





nted the colonel, 


again directly when he came here dressed up to 


“You know best about that; bat I don’t be- 
lieve that your ehances with Miss Emily are st 
all improved by. the visit of that 0] 
colonel.” 


“Then are: less olear-eighted than I be- 
lieved 1” confidently oried Jocelyn, “ IBebe bad 
really formed any liking for that ensign, itooold 
but have been of the slightest, considering 
she has seen him but once; and, now that her 
pride is aroused, she will favour my pretensions 

only to convince everybody that she hed uot 
cared a straw for that fellow Belmont.” 

“Let’a hope so,” doubtfully said Robert. 

“T. am quite sure that before she oaw that ea 
sign she was beginning'to be quite fond of me; 
and now, believing lima: to be av vile as be wt 
been described to her, she will return to her 
love with new relish.” 

eels hope 80,” again muttered Robert. ie 

ocelyn quitted his young confederate 
search of Emily Austin, and his knock st the 
door of the spaztnrent in which she wee ? 
alone, startled her from » deep and very mela 
choly: reverie, 

Thee the! man calling hiweelf Colonel Belmont 
had greatly exaggerated, and grossly malig 
the young ensign, Emily doubted not in 
least. told 

She would have rejected the whole story es 
against Arthur Belmont as an infamous oe 
only that there was one portion of it whi 
could not refuse to as trath. most 

And, unfortunately, that was for her the 
afflicting portion. 4 

Only the day before that of the vist ae 
pretended colonel, Emily had been ber a 
young lady of her acquaintance, who h at the 
at Mrs. Lindsay's party, of s report ue Mis 
young ensign was engaged in marrisge fortune, 
‘Arrowamith, and, she having but 8 a ot, 
it was a matter of wonder that Arthor 
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who was very poor, could afford to be so very 
disinterested, in a monetary point of view. 

Jocelyn found Emily looking very pale, and 
knew that she had been weeping. 

_ “Is it wounded pride, or had she really fallen 
im love with that fellow?” he asked bimeelf in a 
very anxious and 0 state of mind. 

With as much lightness of manner as, at that 
moment, it was possible to him to assume, he 
Com menced— 

= Well, Emily, I have come to have a long, 
and, I bope, agreeable chat with you.” 

« MWe. Jocelyn,” 
interview must be very brief indeed.” 

“ How is that?” asked Jocelyn, made more 
uneasy still by Emily's speech and manner. 

“Indeed,” she centinucd, “I am very sorry, 
but it is my daty te tell you that——” 

She paused, and Jocelyn, acized with a fit of 
trembling, said— 

“ Say on ; let me hear. To tell me what?” 

“That you must think of me no more, except 
@s your true and sincere friend—your sister, if 
you will—for I eam never be your wile.” 

Jocelyn fairly reeled ; and, while terrified with 
his sudden pallor, Emily, believing that-his great 
emotion was eaused solely by the ptly proved 
bopelesmness of.his love for her, moss sincerely 


ro. 
~ Bat,” faltered Jooclye, * yous unsle—you 
know it is his wish that— il you. then dis- 


obey * 

“My uncle no lenger wisltes that I should 
become your wife.” 

“ How is that ?” demanded Jocelyn, now in an 
agony of fear. ©Wiat has he heard !—who has 
toad ‘aid 

© ¥ hare spoken to hin.” 

“Of what? What can you know of——[” 

YT do not understemd you,” said Emily. 

We wonder, no wonder, fer you have driven 
me almost mai.” 

He saw, by her astonished looks, that the 
great fear whicl for one moment had struck at 
his heart had been withont foundatfon, as far as 
Emily was concerned. 

“ | rave unbarthened my whole heart to my 
dear, good uncle, smd be-~—~” 

seDid you tell him that you had thrown it 
away on that sneaking, pitifal ensign ?” cried 
Jocelym, now recovering his voice, and filled 
with « despairing rage. 

Braily covered him with look. of’ burning 
indigration and deepest contempt, trea disdain- 
fally turned her back on him and swept from 

stood s few moments iy 


‘the room. 
etauned by the great blow he brad received, and 
them staggered eat af the door by which he had 


just previously entered, groanitrg— 
4 oT exp eo tow ower Tost = 


CHAPTER XXX. 
‘WHE GBSTLEWAN LS THE RED COsT. 


Mme Mvtrovase aid Emily were out for s 
littde-walk with Wikiam, who thought himeclf 
somebvedy on suclt otcasions, miarohing with 
innocent dignity beuind them. 

Miss Muttenead, observing how pale aad dull 
Emily had grown, really felt great concern for 
her niece, although she would not say so. 

But Emily knew well that her aunt com- 
passionated her, and that notwithstanding 
Araminta’s ridicntous vanity: amd hurt pride, her 
affectiv asfor those belonging to her, had in reality 
saffered rre ditoinutioa. 

Concealing her pity fer Emily beneath an 
exterior of assured roughness, Areminta had 
ecolded her niece for mopirg about the house, 
and had insisted on taking her out for a 
walk. 

Their promenade, however, was to be a very 
ehort one, and they had gone’ but a little wa; 
when Emily tremblingly clutched her aunt's 
arm, and Araminta uttered a suppressed scream. 

“William,” cried Miss Muttonead, “do you 
gee him, William?” 

William didn’t answer ; the voice of his gentle 
mistress was lost upon him. 

Billy was staring as he walked at a monkey in 
a red jacket that wae hepping about on a little 
wood table in the middle of the road. 





’ 





1 


The two ladies had scen Ensign Belmont ad- 
vancing towards them. 

* Don’t be frightened, Emily,” said her annt, 
“William will protect us from the raffian, won't 
you William?!” 

Still no reply. 

“Why don’t you answer? cried Billy’s mis- 
tress, raising her voice. “Don's you sce him, 
William?” _ 

“Yes, missus,” answered Billy, still staring at 
the monkey, and grinning from oar to ear. 

“ Goodness ivas, Willian !” cried the aston- 
ished Arami: and you sotually laugh !” 

“ Yes, missus, he’s such a comical chap,” 

“Comical, William ?” 

“Yes, missus; look at his red coat, missus.” 

“1 have never yet seen him in aniform; and 
when did you see him with his red coat on?” 

“What do youmean? Why, he's got it on 
now, missus.” 

Now, as Araurinta saw plainly enough that 
the ensign was in a dark suit, and not having 
looked in the direction where the monkey was 
performing, it is no wonder that she was rather 
astounded by the observations of her noble 


ee ste had now to direct her attention to the 
ensign himself, who, by this-time, after hesitat- 
ing a good while, approached, and met the ladies 
face to face. 

“Go away,” cried Araminta; ‘how dare you 
waylay us in the broad highway?” 

“Do you forbid me to speak to you!” tenderly 
eaid Belmont, awd addressing Emiiy, who, 
shrinking from him, clung still closer to her 
aunt. 

“Go away, sir, and hide year guilty head. 
We know all,” emclaimed Araminta, 

“Alll all whet?” 

“ We hawe seen your uncle.” 

“ My umele!” cried Belmont, looking perfectly 
amazed. 

“Yes, ste, your uncle, the colonei.” 

“ My wacle—the colonel !” 

“It's all ower,” cried Billy, 

“ All over” 

“Yes; he’s gone.” 

“Gone? Why——” 

“The man has took Kim off the table, and has 
got him on bis shoulders,” 

“ Whatever do you mean ?” 

“Don't you see his red coat now, missus 7” 

“Oh, I know now,” cried Araminta. “And 
it’s dreadful. Poor Wiitem! And it’s all your 
fault" 

“What is my fault?” demanded the ensign, 
for to him had Araminta last spoken. 

“Why, the awful condition of that noble boy. 
Yes, wretch, your shemefal’ conduct to his mis- 
{trees has turned his brain !"” 

‘ga he is, miseea—look at him !” stouted' 
ly. 

) Then Araminta became acquainted wit the 

cause of Billy’s seeming wandering taik, and 

very tinted, too:. 

The man with the monkey came along, ae- 
companied by the: greatest part of his last 
l awdiiesroe. 
| Maw and inonkey passed: ¢o close to Araurinta 
‘tliat she gave a little scream, and slightly struck. 
tive amoall performer in the red coat with her 
parasol, 
| The monkey gave a loud aad sngvy squeak, 





back, amd tore off her head-dress, bey carla, and 
pads and chignon, exposing her nearly bald 
pate to the gase of the delighted and deriding 
ablic, 

M The man pulled the monkey frem its unfortu- 
nate victim and bolted, with the animal on one 
arm and the little round table under the other, 
nobody caring to follow him, since every- 
body now thought Araminta much better fun 
.than the monkey. 

Poor Miss Muttonead, covering her head with 
ber open parasol, ran back home, screaming ail 
the way, and followed by the uproariously re- 
joicing mob. 

Billy, with Emily clinging to his arm, kept as 
close as he cculd to his mistress, the ensign 
walking beside Miss Austin, and addressing to 
her words which were made inaudible by the 
hootings of the crowd. 

Mr, Muttonead, in his library, heard the up- 


leaped from hig master’s arm on te Aramiata’s | 


Toar without, and going to the window, was quite 
terrified at what he beheht. 

As fast as he could waddle, be proceeded to 
the hall-door and opened it, quickly closing it 
again when the two ladies and the page had 
entered the house. 

The mob groaned, disappointed that the fun 
was over so soon, and might have continued a 
long time before the house, had not one of their 
number called out— 

“ Hook it ; here comes the slop !” 

And he spoke the truth, for, strange to say, a 
policeman had just come in sight, 

The whole band disappeared, so that when the 
policeman, who of course did not hurry himself, 
-arrived before Mr. Muttonead’s dwetlimg, the 
only person he found there was Ensign Bel- 
mont, 

The ensign told what had been the matter, the 
gentleman in blue stalked on his way, and Bel- 
mont also left the . 

Eagerly ae he desired to know what Miss 
Araminte could have meant by his uncle, the 
colonel, he felt that the present would not.bethe 
‘right moment to.demand an explanation, 








CHAPTER XXXL 
& BOW IY THE EPPOHBN.. 
‘Miss ARAMINTA, more dead than alive, sank into 
one of the hell chatrs. 

“Good Heavens!” cried fer brother, “what 
does it mean ?-—what has happened?” 

Araminta, for jest a montert, removed: her 

1 from above her head, exclaiming— 
» © Look, look! he hag tera all the hair off my 
‘head !” 

That wasttue'enough, badnot in the way Miss 
Araminta wished it to be BeHeved 

“Who has dotte it !—who. has done it?” de- 
manded Mr. Mattonead. 

“ That monkey, that dreadful monkey !” cried 
Araminta, frantically glaring and waving her 
hand: in the direction of the hall dor, against 
which Billy was standing. 

Mr. Muttonhead, prepared to believe the worst 
‘of bis sister's page, jumped to: the: canclusion 
that Billy had been malting a desperate attack 
on his mistress. 

In comeequence of which belief, he cried 
“1 mu very sorry, Atry, but it serves you 


Oh, you bsntei You monster!” shrieked 

| Araminiien, 

} “I was sure that you would be made to suffer 

tates your abseré and. misplaced partiality 

,_ “My partinishy for that hideoews monster ! 

|: Who: toll yor thas?” 

| “William,” cried Mr. Mattonead, violently 

\seiziewy Billy, “is thie the way you show your 

i gresttude? Bat you shall notceemte, You shall 

go to: prison, aatt the law shall be: allowed to 

take its course.” 

Atrami ste jumped from: lex chair, and dealt 
her brother a. biow om theese with ‘Iter paraeol, 
erying— 

P TU ow deme yous atbectspt to throttle that noble 
youth? hia i# the second time you have tried 
to monder‘ hint.” 

“ Haven't you just told me that! he haa: made 
you the-obfect.I now belrold you 7” 

“He made mean object? Mever!” 

Didn't you aay it was that hortid sronkey ?” 

“ Missug didn't mean me,” now spoke Billy. 

“Not yeu?” 

“No, sir ; it was t’other one, in the red cont.” 

The real facts were then explained to Mr. 
Muttonead, who at the first mention of Belmont’s 
name, turned towards the spot where Emily 
had been standing. 

But she was no longer there, having quietly 
disappeared the instant. that the ensign’s name 
had been unced, 

Araminta, with the parasol still over her head, 
hurried off to her own apartments, and Billy 
descended to the lower regions. 

“ Nothing but noises in the house now,” Billy 
said to himself, as he entered the kitchen. 

That mental observation was occasioned by 
the fact that he found everybody in the lower 
dominions talking at once, and many loudly 
and angrily. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 201) 
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TRUE STORIES OF BOYISH BRAVERY. 


—~—_ 
.No, XXXVIIL~ADMIRAL BENBOW. 


=) OHN BENBOW, who rose to the 
distinguished position of Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue, and who was 
one of the most eminent English 
seamen mentioned in our his- 
torics, came of an ancient Shrop- 
shire family. It became impo- 
verished, like so many others of 
the most notable English houses, 
through its chivalrous devotion to 
the cause of the Stuarts. 

His father was sentenced to death after a court- 
martial which was held at Chester by some of 
the officers of Cromwell’s army. Among others 
who were similarly condemned was that Earl of 
Derby whose widow so nobly defended Latham 
House after the disastrous fate of her lord. 

Colonel Benbow managed to make his escape 
from prison after a short imprisonment, and lived 
in great secrecy in his own county until after 
the Restoration. His means were of the poorest, 
for his whole estates had peen confiscated to the 
Commonwealth. 

When he was farin years he had to seek for 
a livelihood, and was glad to accept of a small 
office belonging to the Ordnance in the Tower, 
which just brought him an income sufficient to 
subsist his family without danger of starving. 

He was in this situation when a little before 
the breaking out of the Dutch war, which was 
one of the sorriest pages of the pusillanimous 
reign of Charles II., the king came to the Tower 
to examine the magazines, 

There his maj cast his eye on the good old 
colonel, who had distinguished by a fine 
head of hoary hair for at least twenty years, 

Charles, whose memory for faces was remark- 
able, knew him at first sight, and immediately 
came up and embraced him. 

“ My old friend, Colonel Benbow,” said he, 
“what do you here ?” 

The colonel replied— 

“T have a place of fourscore pounds a year, in 
which I serve your majesty as cheerfully as if 
it brought me in four thousand.” 

“ Alas !” said the king, “is this all that could 
be found for an old friend who fought 60 gal- 
lantly with me at Worcester? Colonel Legge, 
bring this gentleman to me to-morrow, and I 
will Provide for him and his family as it becomes 
me.” 

But, short as the time was, the colonel did 
not live toreceiveoreven to claim theeffectsof this 
gracious promise. For the prospect of 80 great 
an alleviation, of his own great age, and especi- 
ally of the advantages to his children, so over- 
came him, that, sitting down upon a bench, he 
breathed his last before the king left the Tower. 

The ungrateful Charles, according to his wont, 
thought no more of the matter ; or, if he did, 
took no action about it. And the future admiral 
commenced life as apprentice to a waterman upon 
the Thames, 

The moment he had finished his apprenticeship 
he took service in the wide ocean, and almost 
ere the firat dawn of budding manhood appeared 
upon hie chin he was captain and part owner of a 
ship called the Benbow frigate, which was em- 
ployed in the Mediterrancan trade, 

An accident, or, rather, the first occasion of the 
display of his sturdy, martial genius, was the 
means of his removal from the mercantile into 
the fighting navy. 

In the year 1686, young Captain Benbow was 
attacked in his own vessel while on his way to 
Cadiz by a “ Sallee Rover.” 

Although very unequal in the number of his 
men, he maintaiaed his defence with‘the utmost 
bravery, till at last the Moors boarded him, but, 
were quickly beat out of the ship again. 

They left behind them thirteen wounded men. 
Captain Benbow ordered their heads to be cut 
off, and thrown into a tub of pork pickle. 

When he arrived at Cadiz, he went ashore and 
ordered a negro servant to follow him with the 
Moors’ heads in a anck. 

He had scarcely landed ere the officers of the 
pevenue inquired of his servant what he had in 

is sack. 





The captain replied, ere the negro could 
8 a 

“Salt provisions for my own usec !” 

“That may be,” returned the officers, ‘but 
we must insist upon seeing them.” 

Captain Benbow alleged that he was no 
stranger there, that he was not in the habit of 
smuggling goods to defraud the revenue, and 
pretended to take offence at being suspected. 

The officers then told him that the magistrates 
were then sitting not far off, and that if they 
were satisfied with his word his servant might 
carry the sack and its contents where he pleased, 
but that otherwise if was not in their power to 
grant any such dispensation. 


The captain consented to the proposal, and 
away they marched to the custom-house, Benbow 
in the front, his servant in the centre, and the 
officers in the rear, 

The magistrates, when he came before them, 
treated him with great civility, told him they 
were sorry to make a point of such a trifle, but 
that since he had refused to show the contents 
of his sack to their officers, the nature of their 
duties obliged them to demand a sight of them, 
and that as they doubted not they were salted 
provisions, the showing them could be of no great 
consequence one way or the other, 
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PORTRAIT OF ADMIRAL BENBOW, 


Benbow then said, with affected sternness— 

“TI told you they were salt provisions for my 
own use. Cmsar, throw them down uponthe table; 
and if you like them, gentlemen, they are at 
your service.” 

Cesar threw them down, and the horrid 
salted provisions rattled down and rolled along 
the table. 

The Spanish officials were strack with amaze- 
ment. And their amazement turned to admira- 
tion when they heard the account of the captain’s 
adventure, and that such a youth, with so small 
a force, had been able so utterly to rout 80 
many of those much-feared foes who were then 
the curse of commerce and of Christendom. 

They sent an account of the whole matter to 
the court of Madrid, and Charles II., who was 
then King of Spain, was so much pleased with 
it that he said he must see this brave young 
Englishman. 

A royal invitation generally amounts to a 
command, even when extended to one who is 
not a subject, but temporarily resident upon the 
territory of the sovereign. 

Nor was Benbow at all loth to undertake the 
journey. 

He accordingly made a journey to court, 
where he was received with signal marks of 
respect, 

The king not only dismissed him with a 
handsome present, but with a warm letter on 
his behalf to Jame IL., then King of England, 

The latter, who, with all his faults, had a keen 
eye for naval efficiency and prowess, at once 
1 gave Benbow the command of a ship of war, 








‘without exacting him a day's duty in any of the 


lower grades of the service. 

One of his earliest exploits in the Royal Navy, 
and for it alone can we find space, was the 
following :— 

He was sent in command of two men-of-war, 
and some subsidiary vessels appropriate for the 
purpose, which will be forthwith disclosed, to 
the port of St. Maloes, on the northern coast of 
France, which is now the great emporium for 
the export of those Normandy apples which we 
consume £0 largely in England, 

After several days of bombardment, Benbow 
sent in an extraordinary fire-ship of about three 
hundred tons burden. He intented with it to 
reduce the town to ashes, and certainly he would 
have done so but for an unexpected and most 
unfortunate mishap. 

She struck upon a rock within pistol-shot of 
the exact spot where he intended to have moored 

er, 

Benbow did all he could to get her off, but to 
no purpose. At last, finding the vessel beginning 
to break up, and fearing she might sink, he set fire 
to her, an act of the utmost and most perilous 
daring, 

At the bottom of the hold were one hundred 
barrels of powder. These were covered wi:h 
pitch, sulphur, rosin, tow, straw, and faggots. 
Over these lay beams with holes bored through 
to give air to the fire. Upon these again lay three 
hundred carcasses filled with nades, chain- 
shot, iron bullets, pistols, Toaded and wrapped in 
linen soaked in pitch, broken iron bars, and the 
bottoms of glass bottles. 

There were six holes or mouths to let out the 
flames, which were eo vehement as to consume 


|| the hardest substances, and could be checked by 
| | no conceivable agency. 


When Benbow had fired the fuse, after vainly 
endeavouring to get this formidable monster 
afloat, his boat's crew pulled him away with ali 
their might. 

The sea-water, which had penetrated in many 
places, prevented the carcasses from taking fire. 


||| The explosion, however, was terrible beyond 


description. It shook the whole town like an 
earthquake, broke all the glass and earthenware 
for ten miles round, and struck off the roofs of 
three hundred houses, 

The most extraordinary thing of all was this, 


| | that the capstan of the vessel, which weighed two 


hundred weight, was carried right over the walls 
of the town, and knocked down a house it fell 
upon, 

TThe destruction was by no means so great as 
it would have been had the vessel not grounded. 
Otherwise, with a strong gale blowing in-shore, 
and under cover of a very dark night, they might 
have moored her much closer, 

Yet the expedition proved well timed and well 
executed. It struck a panic into the inhabitants. 
This was most important, for from this port the 
most troublesome of the French were 
fitted out ; and it awoke the whole French nation 
from their golden dream of the empire of the 
sea, by showing what could be done by something 
far less than a squadron of English ehipe, when 
commanded by one who possessed consummate 
sagacity and resolution. 

(To be continued. Commenced in No, 163.) 





THE colour of parasites—fawn. 

A Lasoriovs occupation—shop-lifting. 

Mamua—“Now, Algy, what does P A P spell? 
Not Pop, but somethin; very like it?” Algy (who 
has a fine ear for music) —" ‘easel f” 

Youre Gunr—“ I’m going to give the teacher a 

iece of my mind.” Young lady—‘“I would not if 
Fiwere in your place; he has got all he wants, and 
you haven't any to spare.” 

SAID an ambitious youth one day to a lady: 
“Don’t you think I’d better aye my moustache 7” 
caressing the infant prodigy. ‘T think if you letit 
alone ith die itself,” said the lady. 

THREAT AND COUNTER-THBEAT.—Elder sister : 
“Oh, you wicked, bad boy! Put down that pire 
directly, sir, or I'll box your ears for you.” Junior 
Brother (who has been smoking) : my ears! 
Box my ears if you dare. Il fe and tell pa you let 
cousin Jack kiss you twice \d the door yester- 
day.” N.B.—A truce wae agreed upon. 
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“ Ts Mr. Molesworthy ill?” inqui 
Farmer Longdale, Mr. Swis 
others entered the little p: 
“ T have not heard so. 
mnanded the schoolmaster. 
* Why, the doctor was seen 
going up to his house this 
morning, and a short time 
ago the lawyer paid the old 
gentleman a visit. Matters 
Look very serious, I think.” 





W 


hy do you ask? 










2 he 


And the next minute Mr. 
Molesworthy ed the 
“ Hunter's followed 
by the identical legal tle- 
man who had been spoken of. 

In a few minutes all was 
explained, and the group 
round the Chimney Corner 
were prepared to listen to 











THE LAWYER’S STORY. 

en old Squire Abbott, 
s nford, died (he co: 
menced), and I beca 
successor to the legal p: 
of the town, I was barely 
and-twenty. 

Gilbert was the most in- 
fiuential name in the town 
then. 

Th 















brick mansion, ps 
>olour, with olc 
rd, and sp 


the rear, 

What first attracted my 
attention was a splendidly 
handsome girl riding a blood horse out of the 
gates every morning. 

A servant would open and close them for her, and 
then, until her return, an unbroken stillness and 
silence would reign about the place. 

I used to wonder what the life within those 
stately walls was. 

At length I discovered. 

One morning I received by a messenger a note 
written on creamy paper, thick and yellow, request- 
ing me to call pron Agatha Gilbert, at the cross 
roads, at a certain hour of the following day. 

I took occasion to inquire of a friend who Agatha 
Gilbert might be. 

“ Why, the old squire’s rich client.” 

“ Well, who is she?” 

‘TT have told you who she is.” 

“What then 7” 

“An eccentric maiden lady, aged sixty, who lives 
in the home of her forefathers, and worships her 
money. Though she is sixty yeas old, she is more 
active and alert than most girls of twenty. Every- 
thing is under her direction. She sees everything ; 
knows everything that takes place under her roof. 
She is whimsical, irascible, and leads those girls a 
pretty life, I imagine.” 

“ What girls ?” 

“Kate and peese Sranlele nate is a beauty. 
Bessie is a pretty little thing, sixteen. They 
are the od I iady's nieces, ‘born South, and sent 
North when their father died—poor as church mice, 
and may, or may not, be werth a hundred thousand 
at the old lady’s death.” 

“Which is it I see riding a Black Hawk filly 
every morning ?” 

“That's Kate. Ain’t shea Juno? The old lady 








has her match with her, I guess. She's been en- | 


gaged to Bick Lawton two years, and she means to 


y him, 
Who is Lawton ?” 
“A young doctor in the city,” 


| blonde girl was much more to my taste. 


















loes the old lady object ? 
he won Kate without consulting her.” 
acteristic,” 


at door was unbolted from within, and 





golden curls about her neck, | 
ed my wishes, 





















sented 
“ Au 
oment, She never | 
added, as she ushered 
nscoted in mahogany, 


ss Gilbert, 
she said, sweet 
»ple wa 


° yn in 
o a large 


me i 
with horrible old portrait: 
upon the hearth behind a fen 





“Oh 


















“THERE WAS A TERRIBLE CRY, AND PETER GILBERT LEAPED IN AT AN OPEN WINDOW.” 


important a person as she really was. But figures 
proved her immense wealth and power in the 
community. 

I was anxious for a sight of Kate Staniels; I 
imagined I had already seen Bessie. 

I searched the spare brown face, trying to dis- 
cover some hope for these dependent girls; but 
Miss Gilbert, disdaining the back of her chair at 
sixty, seemed as far removed from physical enfeeble- 
ment as the Hebe Kate herself, and as little in need 
of sympathy and aid as a bronze woman. 

‘The interview was for legal purposes, as I ex- 
pected, and at last I took my leave—possibly a little 
elated by the patronage of so rich a client, 

As I drove slowly down the road, I met a gentle- 
man on horseback—a handsome fellow, with a curly 
blonde beard, and a pair of blue eyes keen as a 
Damascus blade. u 

They met mine with a flash which I considered 
quite uncalled for, until [ saw him enter the Gilbert 
Gate, whence I had just emerged. 

He was Kate Staniels’s lover. 
fingers at the discovery. 

Now, though I might have been favoured with 
brunette Kate’s utmost graciousness, Rick Lawton 
need not have been jealous, for the little, soft-voiced 


I snapped my 


The moment I. met her lovely blue eyes, I was 
under conviction that I would snap her up quick 
enough if I had a chance. 

Wondering what sort of a reception Rick Lawton 
would get from Miss Gilbert, I drove on. 

It was a bright April day, the thin shadows of 
the half-leaved elms flickering in the grass, and the 
roads heavy with the late spring rains. 

Suddenly my horses pricked up their ears. An 
unusual object attracted their attention. It was a 
heavy coach, minus a wheel, deeply sunk in the 
maud—a breakdown of the mail and passenger stage 
from the railroad station. . 

I came up and drew rein, It was the trip from 








handle made the bell peal | vigour from the rest of his body. 


| mentarily exy 





and there was only one passenger. 
getting the hi out of harne: 
as standing daintily on the ste 
nd looking about in the gloomiest 









d young man, delicately attired, 
ase in his hand, and hair so strongly 
med to have drawn all energy and 

He looked quite 
from the driver to the mud, and from 
the mud to the sky, as if he had sext for a chariot 
| from the Heav E ps Apollo's), and mo- 
, Jem ?” I asked the 
the horses. 
Ronaldson. The mail's to 
that up on my leader. I’va 
pose he can ride up on another 
seein’ the mud’s so deep. Can't you, 
i ce of doubt at the g 





helple 

















“Can I di 


man who w: 

















of the hor 
sir 2” wi 












on the coac 


won of the 
I've po 


se A 


couldn’t do 
You must 


red hair, 
ein town now,” an- 
swered honest Jem, al 











roughly, “You're wantin’ 
to go hal! le to Miss 
Gilbert’ . Well, there's 





now but to ride one 
horses, or to wa 
until I c¢: go to tk 
hotel, and get a hack for y 

es long must I wait, 











“An hour or so. I’ve got 
to get the mail up to the 
office in time.” 

And, jumping on his horse, 
bareb: 8 
to l 
fate. 

“Tf you like to take a seat 
vith me, I will take you to 
ilbert’s,” I said, ad- 
ing the’ young man, 
whose pallid face was grow- 























ing as red as his hair at 
Jem’s unceremonious treat- 
ment. 

“Thank ye, thank ye!” he 
said, ; and then, 
ing the oozing wheelruts 
pit of destruction to 











boots—he gav 
a glance of such pathetic ap- 
peal, that I instantly turned 
the buggy within reach of the 
steps, and in a moment re- 
ceived the weak eyes, red 
hair, lilac pantaloons, and dresaing-case, in close 
companionship. 





“Howwid wude these stage-dwivers are!’ he 
exclaimed, settling himself comfortably beside me. 

“T have just come from Miss Gilbert’s,” I said, 
as I turned my horses’ heads. 


“ Aw, you don’t say so! Well, how is she now? 


Do you know, I’ve never seen her !” 

“Indeed ir 

“ Pon my honaw, never set eyes on her,” 

“Miss Gibert is well, I believe.” 

“Natural, now, my asking first thing if she’s 
well, Ha, ha! You see, I’m her heir,” 

“Indeed 1” 

“She don’t know it, though; don’t know I’m 
living. I’m her brother's son, The old gent died 
a few years ago, All the brother the old lady ever 
had. Of course, I come in for the property.” 

“TI have understood that Mias Gilbert had a 
sister.” 

“Only half-sister, Married, and had some chil- 
dren ; but they are only number two, I’m her own 
brother's son, ye see.” ¥ 

“T can't eee that you are unmistakably the heir.’ 

“Can't ye, now?” with a look of bewilderment. 
“Oh, well, I am !”—after a moment, brightening 
up; and, evidently in the most serene frame of 
mind, I put him down at Miss Gilbert's gate. 

If I was anxious to know hew Rick Lawton would 
be received, I wondered yet more how this newly- 
discovered relative would be welcomed by the little 
brown lady. 

But I had no opportunity for observation for a 
day or two. 

en, to my surprise, I received an invitation to 
a party at the Gilbert mansion. 

it was singular—all the gossips said so; but who 
would account for Miss Gilbert’s whims? 

People looked curiously at the lights streaming 
front the old mansion as they passed the house that 
night, 
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A dignified servant ushered me into the drawing- 


room. 

It was filled with people. Miss Gilbert performed 
her duties with precision. 

“Have you met my nieces, Mr. Ronaldson ?” she 
asked, quite unnecessarily, 

I said no ; but I showla be very happy to do 80. 

Bhe led me across the room, and presented me to 
queenly Kate. 

That gracious young beauty gave me a rose from 
her bouquet, and presented me to Bessie, Bessie 
was looking a little pale, I thought. 

“The dancers are poeming set in the other room ; 
will you honour me ?” I said. 

She declined to dance, and I saw that she was 
trembling. 

“You are fatigued. Pray be seated,” I said,' 
bringing her a chair. 

She eank down wearily. 

“Aw, how are you, Ronal’son? ‘This is an un- 
usual proceeding in this ghostly, old house, they 
ay,’ drawled a voice in my ear. 

turned, and encountered my red-haired friend of 
the stage-coach, stunningly gotten-up in a white 
waistcoat and salmon-coloured pantaloons, 

He put his glass to one of his weak eyes, and 
stared about the room. 

“My cousin Kate's a beauty, now! Don’t you 
think so?” 

“ Miss Staniels is very handgome,” I assented. 

“Wouldn’t be a bad match,” he added. 

I was silent. 

“I wouldn't like to live in this old onstle alone— 
and Kate’s got life, you aee.” 

I bowed. 

Dropping my glance upon Bessie Staniela’s face, 
I thought she was going to faint. 

I ent down, 

youill? Iam afraid you are. Pray letme 
take you to a seat near the window.” 

She took my arm and crossed the room. 

A fiery glow burned upon her delicate cheeks. 

She looked back over her shoulder, with her 
violet eyes vividly bright. 

I involuntarily followed her glance, and saw it 
fastened upon her sister Kate, who, lenguidly fan- 
ning herself, was yet listening, with a glowing face, 
to a man with a heavy, black beardand bushy, ebon 
eyebrows, who was talking earnestly to her. 

I could see nothing etrange in this; bnt the 
delicate girl at my side was actually panting with 
distress, 

“Something troubles you. Can I be of 
service to you? Pray command me?” I said,’ 
looking into those beautiful eyes, heavy with 
pain. 

“You? What can you do? Nothing. Never 
mind. And yet,” she added, incoherently, “if you 
would—if you only would attract my aunt's atten- 
tion from my sister just now! You see,” she said, 
earnestly, ‘my aunt does not like the gentleman 
Kate is talking with. Indeed,” the tears filling her 
eyes, “she would tarn_ ns both out of doors this 
moment if she knew. He knows, and yet he has 
come again, He and Kate will dare everything for 
the sake of meeting.” 

“(Is that man with the black beard Rick Lawton ?” 
I said, bewildered. 

“Yes. He is disguieed ; but I should think any 
one would know him. Aunt Agatha would if she 
only happened to notice, Everyone in town knows 
about Kate and Rick. He was here yesterday, and 
aunt ordered him out of the house, And when he 
had gone, she told Kate and me that—that she 
would turn us bare-headed into the street if he ever 
entered these doors again! Oh! look, Mr. Ronald- 
eon, do you think she knows him ?” 

Miss Gilbert was slowly approaching the couple. 
I thought eho had a suspicion of the truth, and 
stepped into the aren: 

“ Mies Gilbert, this is a very fine old house of 

ours. Is there any truth in the report that it ia 

aunted 2” 

Miss Gilbert's eves flashed. 

“Haunted? Where did you hear guch nonsense 
as that, Mr, Ronaldson ?” 

“Why, I have heard repeatedly that an old 
mansion of the town has a well-located family 
ghost, and I have always supposed that this was tho 
one. 

“This is not the one. No snch report was ever 
attached to my house. I should consider such a 
reputation an unpardonable injury, Mr. Ronaldson. 
Peter, give me your arm to the dinirg-room.” 
eotiiss Gilbert's red-haired young relative hastened 

obey. 

I took Beasie ; the rest swept after, with the ex- 
ception of Kate and Lawton, who lingered under 
the chandelier, evidently oblivious to supper, or 
aught else but themeclves aad each other. 

‘The crowd tilled the old-fashioned dining-hall, 

The gentlemen found scats for the ladies, and 
circulated among them with oysters and creams. 








I brought Bessie a cup of coffee, and urged upon 
her a glags of wine, yet she still looked excessively 
weary and ill at ease. 

“Don’t be worried,” I whispered. ‘He will be 
gone before we go upstairs again, and there is Miss 

ilbert enjoying her salad yonder, with fo thought 
for the lovers, 1 am certain.” 

“Perhaps we have escaped this time ; but, ah, 
Mr. Ronaldson, if I could tell any one of half what 
Isuffer. Oh, don’t listen to me! I am crazy to 
talk like this to a stranger.” 

“But I am not a stranger ; I am very much your 
friend ; and, more, I have become your family soli- 
citor, so that the family secrets will be sure to get 
into my possession. ‘ray tell me what harasses 
you 80, and very likely I can be of some use.” 


“You are very . I have told you, partly. 
It was bad enough before that Peter came, but now 
it isdreadful{ Aunt has taken afancyto him. He 


assumes to be the heir, and she does not contradict 

him. Whether it is for the pur of hanging a 

terror over our heads, or not, I do not know. Ido 

not see how she can like him. He is familiar, dis- 
le, arrogant, and presumptuous. 

“It is torture to live in the house with him. Kate 
does not mind it as I do; she is dreaming all the 
time of Rick. My‘heart sinks every time they meet, 
for I suspect they will plan an elopement. Aunt 
Agatha’s fury will then descend on my head ; or, if I 
go with them, I shall be dependent on Rick, and he 
is poor, I never learned to work. Ob, Mr. Ronald- 
son, it is a life of constant apprehension !” 

I did not wonder that the poor little girl looked 
pale and troubled. 

Just that moment there was a terrible cry, and 
Peter Gilbert’s salmon-coloured pantaloons Taped 
in at an open window. 

“ Miss Gilbert,” he shouted, “I eaw a man in the 
garden take off his head.” 

“Don't be a fool, Peter,” cried Miss Gilbert, for- 


setting: litness, 

“T did—I swear I did. It's #0!” shouted the 

young man, greatly excited. “There was a tall 

man standing right in the path. I was Jooking ab 

him hea. he took off his hat, and then took off his 
ead. 

“‘ Where did he go ?” asked some one. 

“Do you suppose I staid to see? I ween sucha 
fool as to keep such company as that,” cried the 
scared wearer of the salmon-coloured pentaloons. 

“ Peter Gilbert !” cried Miss Gilbert, approachipg 
him, and gesticulating forcibly, “how dase you reise 
such an infamous tale about my house? How dare 
you set such a disgraceful rumour afloat among 
these peaple ?” 

“It weaeo. J'll give my-tight hand i it wasnt,” 
said Peter, : 

The process of eating was entirely suspended. 
Consternation eettled upon the company. 

Miss Gilbert's eyes glittered like two sparks as she 
beard the whispers : 

“There never was euch nonsense given rise to 
before. There never was a Whisper of such folly 
connected with this place. I will have the gardens 
searched. Bessie—Kate, call the servants !” 

Just after Peter's outcry, Kate Staniels had 
entered the room, and etood for a moment quietly 
behind me. 

Then she suddenly disap; . 

Mies Gilbert sent two men into the garden. 

“ Of course they will find nothing,” whispered the 
guests, with pale cheeks, 

We stood about the doors and windows, when there 
was a scream of terror from the shrubbery, and 
Pompey came rushing towards the house, 

“Oh, Miss Gilbert, I swear dat dere’s a white 
figger awalking down by de summer-house.” 

“Fool, fool |! You're a fool, too. You senseless 
wretch !” cried Miss Gilbert.’ “Peter Gilbert, go 
out of my house! You have disgraced it, and ruined 
my servants. There never was talk of ghosts and 
spectres until you came here. Leave my house this 
moment, and without a word.” 

Interference and remonstrance were useless. 

She eet her face against listening to any one, and 
when Peter literally took his departure before the 
assembled company, the irascible old lady surprised 
every one by sitting down on the stairs and crying 
like a baby. 

“ She had hoped to have a son in that fellow, and 
now he had brought disgrace upon her. She wasall 
alone in the world, and would die as she bad lived, 
unprotected against calumny.” 

“Ob, Aunt et ear ae Hels Bessie, (affected 
to tears to see her old aunt crying, rou are 
not alone; I love you—indeed I do! o does 
Kate—and no one will believe that the house is 
haunted, I know.” 

“Where is Kate ?” cried the astonishing old lady, 
jumping up. “She shall marry, and I will 
things so that I shall have gome one to depend on. 
That Lawton fan't so bad a fellow after all, and she 
shall have him. Kate, you shall have Rick Lawton. 












I will see if we are to be jeered at and shnoned 
this town on account of that fellow’s stupidity.” 

The guests had begun to retreat from this se/~ 
Either the old lady's mind was breaking up, or 
had a monomania on that one subject, ghosts. 

For hours she walked the floor, cried, 
threatened. 

“You hear what I eay, Kate? Yon skal] ma 
Lawton, and live here. 


this excitement. - 

Besides, Beasie seemed to have grown com! 
ind iar bine eyes shone with something very 

ines. 

8 1 looked so deeply fascinating, and Kate looked 
#0 mirthful behind her pocket handkerchief, that [, 
was bewildered. 

But I got a whisper of the trath before I left. Iti 
was Rick Lawton taking off his wig in the garden, 
that had frightened Peter ; and Kate, taking advan- 
tage of the situation, provided her lover with a 
sheet, whereby he personified a walking ghost for 
the benefit of the poor darkey. 

I went home for breakfast, and in three hours was 
recalled to arrange legal documents comcerning a 
wedding dower. ‘ 

Kate and Lawton were marricd then and there. 
They made no tour, but settled down in the old 
mansion immediately. 

Privately, I think that it was fortunate that the 
old lady immediately took to her bed, or matrimonial 
bliss might have been a myth for the newly-wedded 


ir. 
Pephe was confined to her room several years before 
her death, but made no trouble. 

Sometimes when the bell would pesl half-e-dozen 
times in an henr, summoning the doctor to his 
numerous pati of the surrounding ceuntry, abe 
would smile ahrewdly, and say— 

“alas don't seem to be afraid to came here.” 

I seas ‘to take her little nume away, bat 
Bessie attended her a whale , after she had pro- 
mises. te be my wife, and I could not do without her 

longer, 

2 pene after Kate's we hoard from the 
red-haised yonng man who 00 befriended us. 

He had married a Croole heiress in New Orleans, 


and wished us joy of our haunted old castle. It is 
peeutted with the laughter of merry children—that 
is all. 

e e 2 » 


The Antioery, who had been very much amused 
by his story, then in the usual manner con- 
‘veyed to him the of the company. 

“Tf I have pleased you, gentlemen, I em pleased,” 
‘aid the lawyer, “and it’s my opinion that I have 
missed many an evening's amysement by not coming 
here before,” 

“Tf you think the Club will ey, you for that 
opinion, you are mistaken,” eaid Swisher; at which 
e company laughed heartily. 
(To be continaed.) 





A LADY who has excellent taste says that “the 
present style of bonnet is awful. Perabed on the 
top of a hay-stack of hair—the original owner of 
which nobody can imagine—it looks like an archi- 
tectural ostrich trying to soar into the em; 
but restrained by i proportioned wings, ied under 
some pretty one's chin,’ 

A “Yours Lady in Ellington, concluded a gushing 
love-letter = Jones red ‘ 

shall wri a agen, jo. 
nner 
ut Suke er but 
No attenahun at tall to his sick 
Ning tail. 
Yours till deth parts both on us, 

SAXE, the joker and poet, was once taking a trip 
on a steamer, when he fell in with a lively young 
lady, to whom he made himeelf very le. Of 
course he made an impression upon the damsel, who 
said at parting: “Good-bye, Mr. Saxe ; I fear youll 
soon be forgetting me.” “Ah, miss,” said the in- 
veterate puneter, “if I was not a married man 
already, you may be sare I'd be for getting you” 

On ‘entering the chamber of s ch marquis 
one morning, whom he had attended through a very 
dangerous illness, Bouvart was thus ac- 
costed : “ Good-day to you, Mr. Bouvart ; I feel quite 
in spirits, and think ey lore, has left me.” “Iam 
gure it has,” veplied Bouvart, dryly. ‘The very 
first expression you used convinces me of it” 
“Pray, explain yourself.” “Nothing is casier, In 
the firat days of your illness, when your life was in 
danger, I was your dearest friend ; a8 you began to 
gt tter, I was your good Beuvart; and now I am 

 Bouvart; depend upon it, you are quite re- 
covered,” 
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THE LUMBERMAN. 


— 


Bpwarp Duprey walked homeward, with the 
darkest shadow of his life upon him. 

None of the lambermen along the Aroostook were 
better known than he; young, active, powerful and 
skilful, whoee ready jest and ringing song made him 
the favourite of all social circles, and whose unqaes- 
tionable bravery and daring in the perils which so 
often beset the lamberman’s life, rendered him one 
of the most useful men in the northern part of 


e. 

Ned, as he was generally termed, had been the 
hero of more than one daring adventure. 

He had vanquished, with no weapon but a knife, 
@ ferocions bear that had been the terror of the 
neighbourhood for nearly a year ; he had twice been 
the means of saving the lives of anvers whenat a 
mercy of an enraged and he outetri 
the fleetest runners of the Penobecot Indians, Bech 
on_foot and with snow-shoes. 

Near the headwaters of the Aroostook stood the 
cabin of William Sherman, a lumberman of sixty 
years’ standing, 

His family consisted only of himself and daughter, 
Edith, a petite little black-eyed creature of about 
twenty years of aa keen-witted and beautiful a 
girl as could be found if the State of Maine were 
traversed from the Eagle Lakes to the Saco. 

She it was who had caught the fancy of Ned 
Dudley, until he became eo enraptured in her 
presence that never could he bring himeelf to spend 
@ leisure evening anywhere else. 

ith was the envy of all her female acquaint- 
ances, for there was not one who would not have 
been _glad of a amile from handsome Ned Dudley. 
But Edith was as saucy and independent as though 
he had been nothing to her, and it was this same 
pertness and independence that made her doubly 
attractive in the eyes of her suitor. 

He was ae meek and docile in her presence as the 
lamb before its shearers, 

Although she was sometimes self-willed and 
obstinate with him, yet it was not always so, 

There were times when her eyes sparkled brighter 
than ever at his coming, and when the resistance 
she made to the good-night kiss was very slight— 
80 slight, indeed, as to make the heart of the brave 
Jumberman rise almost to his mouth. 

Edith gradually yielded, as any female would 
have done, and all was going well, until a speculator 
made his appearance in the settlement of Riverton, 
and announced his wish to purchase a large quantity 
of lamber. 

He was a dashing young gentleman, gotten up in 
the gorgeously stunning style, abeunding with rings, 
and with the swaggering, self-confident air which is 

merally so effective among the unsophisticated of 
the female class. 

In his wanderings along the Aroostook, he re- 
mained but a few days at the sparse collection of 
houses which laid claim to the name of Riverton, 






when he up stream and slopped at the cabin 
of Mr. Sherman for the purpose of obtaining his 
dinner. 


Here he was considerably struck with the appear- 
ance of Edith, and did his best to make an impres- 
sion, 

She treated him politely, but the old gentleman 
took an extraordinary fancy to their visitor, and, 
when he departed, strongly urged him to come 
again. 

Mr. Spargin was glad to give his promise, and he 
was sincere, whee. = said be would make them a 
visit upon the ve ‘at opportunity. 

When Ned Dudley called that evening and 
learned that the speculator had spent a greater por- 
tion ef the day there, he naturally felt some 
jealousy, and was indiscreet enough to show it. 

This fired Edith, and she treated him so cava- 
lierly that when he departed they did not bid each 
other good-night, the lumberman resolved 
never to see her again. 

But as the days wore on, and he learned that Mr. 
Spargin seemed to have forgotten entirely the object 
that had brought him into this part of the country, 
and was so assiduous in his attentions to Edith as 
to excite the general remark of the neighbours, he 
became so uneasy that he concluded to seo her once 
more, and learn just how matters stood. 

He called quite early in the morning, s0 as to 
reach there before his rival, and was met by Edith, 
whose surprised manner, when she found that it 
was he instead of Mr. Spargin, was not calculated to 
raise the desponding spirits of the lumberman. 

She coldly invited him in, but he refused, and 
stated the business that had brought him there, 

It required but a few words, and when finished, 
ehe. asked him by what right he undertook to dictate 
to her. 

He attempted to expostalate, but she would hear 
nothing, and turning on her heel, left him to be 








entertained by her father, who had been drawn to 
the door by the sound of angry words. 

And so Ned Dudley walked homeward, saddened 
and despairing, feeling as though it would be a 
relief to plunge into the roaring Aroostook and end 
his troubles at once. 

When he met the dapper Mr. Spargin walking 
busily toward the house of his fair one, it required 
2 powerful effort of his will to keep his hands off 

im. 
He could easily have taken him in his sinewy 
arms and flung him headlong into the stream; but 
Ned was not ready for any deed like that, and so he 
held his and the two met and passed without 
exchanging a word. 

It wus early apring; as the lumberman walked 

, amid hie tumult of feelings he did not 
gall: to notice that the river was rising unusually 

The thaw end breaking up of the ice near the 
headwaters of the Aroostook had been extraor- 
dinarily rapid, and he knew that on the morrow the 
river would be a seething, whirling mass of foam, 
rushing over its channel with tremendous mo- 
mentum, erecpin all before it. 

It betokened labour for the lumbermen, who had 
been gathering their logs and constructing their 
rafts durin; ¢ months, waiting until this 
rise, which would float them down into the St. 
John’s, whose broad, sweeping current would 
Sbenoetortt carry them smoothly to their destina- 
A ie fear be; to disturb Dudley. 

The bonse ot Sherman stood on the very margin 
of the river, and he had twice been drowned out 
daring the past five years. 

Du walked slowly along, listening to the roar 
of the and the dashing of the river, which 
ron rising faster than he had ever seen it do 

fore. 

“Sherman will be drowned out again,” was his 
reflection ; “and if he isn’t very careful he'll go 
over the Falls, It would serve Edith right for the 
way she has served me; and as for that Spargin, it 
would be the best use he could be put to. But still 
I don’t want Edith to suffer.” 

This fear ao haunted the lumberman that he 
found it impossible to sleep. 

He lay most of the night listening to the roar of 
the waters, and then, rising up, walked toward the 
river, 

He found that the Aroostook had risen higher 
than he supposed. 

In the dim twilight of the breaking morning he 


“No; look, there is some one upon the roof !” 

“Itishe! He isa doomed man !” 

“Tt is not Sherman ; it is Editn, his daughter !” 
said Dudley, pale, and trembling with excitement. 

“So it is,” added another : ‘‘see her throw up her 
arms. Oh, God! must we see her dashed to death 
before our eyes ?” 

“Fetch a rope! quick !” shouted Dudley, hestily 
throwing off his vest, coat, and hat; “ be quick ! 
depends on a rope !” 

‘ortunately, the much-needed article was close 
at hand. 
i ae help me to tie it round my waist— 
old.” 

But there was no time ; the swift-flowing current 
was bearing the cabin so furiously onward that, in 
five minutes more, it would be beneath the rocks, 
and torn to pieces by the rushing rapids, 
ie take it in my hands. Keep a good 

old.” 

Grasping the strong rope, Dudley swung over the 
rapid, an began rapidly “descending to the rocks 

iow. 

His companions, seeing the speed of the ap- 
preachin; ‘Gbin, lowered him 6o fast that in two 
minutes ie stood upon one of the timbers which 
had lodged against the rocke. 

He now found time to tie the rope securely around 
his waist, so as to leave his arms free for the ap- 
palling trial before him. 

The cabin was tossed like an egg-shell by the 
heaving waters. 

Edith had seen Dudley, and reached’ out her arms 
towards him. 

He coukd see her lips move, but the fearful 
tumult drowned her words; but he was calm and 
collected, and his nerves were braced. 

Nearer and nearer came the plunging houee, until 
when a dozen feet distant it struck a rock just be- 
mech attempted to-cling to a pieee of timber, but 

ith attem; to cling to a piece of tim! vat 
the violence ota. current tore her away, and she 
was borne swiftly towards the rapids, 

Dudley gave a shout to warn those above, and 
then, as she disappeared beneath the foaming 
waters, on the very edge of the rapids, he sprang 
after her. 

There was a blinding shock—a rush of waters— 
a hell of Comat, ea the gallant Jumberman thought 
his senses were leaving him ; but he struggled man- 
fully, he felt her dress, her arms were thrown about 
his neck, and the next moment the sturdy arms 
above pi him and his precious charge clear of 
the water which had been hurling them eo swiftly 





could see logs and debris dashing down the current, 
as if freed from the throate of a hundred colum- 
biads, while the rapids in front of his house, which 
had always been a dangerous place for the rafts to 
shoot, gave out an appalling roar and din like that 
of Niagara. 

In the centre of these rapids were several large 
rocks, around which the water generally rushed, 
leaving the black, ungainly excrescences almost 
mntou by the current ; but now they were half 
submerged under the swollen volume of the river. 


to destruction. 
Edith Sherman was a long time recovering from 
the terrible ordeal throngh whiok she bad gone. 
It may be doubted whether any female over 
@ narrower escape from a fearful death. 
She was borne te the cottage of Dudley’s widowed 
mother, where every attention was bestowed upon 
er. 
In the afternoon she had so far revived as to sit 
up and converse. 
Dudley. carefully avoided referring to the cloud 





Directly over these rapids the huge rocks rose 
some thirty feet, the upper ledge projecting out like 
a shelf, so that a body: dro) ped from this point 
would strike upon the huge boulders below, that 
were nearly in the centre of the stream. 

Dudley, in his aimless wanderings, made his way 
to this spot, from which he could obtain a better 
yew of the current as it swept furiously toward 

um. 

On his left rose Moose Mountain, towering up al- 
most to the clouds, and covered with the pine so 
common in the forests of Maine, 

As he stood looking down upon the seething 
cauldron below, a faint shout reached his ear, and 
turning his head, he saw four brother lumbermen 
within a few feet of him. 

The dia of the rapids below made it necessary for 
them to shout to each other whenever they spoke. 

“ This will fetch the rafts down!” yelled one of 
the lumbermen, “ Hasn’t yours started ?” 

“No; mine is eo high up it won’t be reached 
before noon,” replied Dudley. ‘‘ Where is yours ?” 

“Went off in the night,” langhed one of the 
men. “Yours, Dudley, must be pretty high and 
dry.’ 

% So itis.” « 

“ Hallo | By George ! what does that mean?” ex- 
claimed one of the lumbermen, running in it ex- 
citement to the edge of the shelf and looking up 
stream. 

The next moment the startling cry was heard— 

‘‘Sherman’s house is coming down the river !” 

Such proved to be the case. 

It could be seen swaying in the surging flood, and 
planging sowarde the rapids, where it must inevit- 
al o to fragments. 

of Sherman must have escaped !” exclaimed one, 
“ He could have seen the river rising.” 


that had come between them, and only inguired as 


to her condition of bedy. ts 
But towards‘night, when Mr. Spargin, perfumed, 
and as polite as ever, to pay his respects, 


then Edith flashed up. 

“Ned,” said she, “drive that man away, so that 
he will never show his face to me again.” 

Dudley was glad enongh to do it. 

Taking the dapper young gentleman by the collar, 
he wheeled him about, and then and there inflic 
pooh eager eet the thundpretenck young 
lop, that, grined, and enraged, be le: 
Biverton as fast as his horse could carry hi™, and 
was never eeen there again, 

When Dudiey returned to the room and jaformed 
Edith of what he had done, she laughed, and a 
moment later burst into tears. 

“ Are you sorry ?” he asked, feeling something of 
his old resentment, 

“Yes; sorry that you didn’t punish him more 
than you did. Have you seen father ?” 

ee "Yes; he has been here twice, and seeing that 
7, were all right, has gone off to attend to his 
lumber. But what meant those tears just now ?” 
inquired the lamberman, with no little curiosity. 

t wasa long time before Edith would tell; but 
gradually it came out. 

She never had fancied Mr, Spargin at all, and 
only treated him with politeness to please her 
father ; but when Dudley called on her, fretful and 
unreasonable as a child, she concluded to punish 
him for his foolishness, and she left him a victim to 
all the pangs of jealousy, when, in reality, she 
never permitted Mr. Spargin eo much as to take her 
hand, much less to kiss her. 

On the night of the freshet he had called; and 
becoming alarmed at the increasing river, he re- 
solved to remain all night, 
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Mr, Sherman had gone up the Aroostook to look 
after his rafts, so that she had the benefit of his 
cempany. 

She was so frightened by the roaring waters, 
which long before morning filled the lower part of 
the cabin, that she could not sleep. 

Just at daylight she felt the house moving. 

With a scream of terror, Mr. Srargin sprang out 
ef the house, seized a small boat near the door, and 
by skilful rowing, managed to reach a place of 
safety, thinking and caring nothing for her. 

And this little explanation cleared away the cloud 
that had gathered in their sky, and henceforward 


the conrse of true love ran smooth, and all went | 


merry as several marriage bells. 





Crackers for the Gugenions, 


——. 


©. ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and address, Any puszie or 
charade received after this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will not be inserted, and no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted, 

No Puszle will be accepted unless the Solutions @re properly 
worked out. Numbered Charades in particular must hace 
PULL answers sent with them. 


L 


My first is in fernery, but not in plant, 
‘My secend is in incline, but not in slant; 
My third is in Rdward, but not in Johi 
My fourth is in Alfred, but not in Tom 
Ay fifth is in pitchfork, but not in hay : 
My sixth isin opera, but not in play ; 
‘My seventh is in bondage, but not in free; 
ay eighth is in wasp, but net in bee ; 

'y ninth is in battle, but mot in strife ; 
My tenth is in handle, but not in knife; 
My eleventh is in basket, but not in bag; 
My twelfth is in woman, but not fn hag; 
And my whole is a bad man, I'll be bound ; 
In the Bors OF ENGLAND in “Disownod” he'll be 


Yound. 
W. F. TRINDER, 






1. 
T consist of 5 words, 16 letters. 

My 16, 10, 8, 4 meaus to fly aloft ; my 2, 13, 14, 10,9 is an 
aquatic bird ; my 12, 14, 15, 5, 16,118 a certain kind of 
clergyman ; my 6, 18, 7, 12 in moist’; my 11, 15, 9 is part of 
& fish, My whole is a tale in the Bors or ENc- 
LAND. 

W. F. TRINDER. 
ur. 

‘My 4, 9, 10 is a meagure ; my 14, 2, 13 is to pull; my 1, 
15, 12 ig a Spanish title ; my 3, 8, 13 is a small barrel ; my 
16, 4, 7 is the reverse to old; my 6, 11, 16 is @ fish's mem- 
brane; my 14, 5, 7 is to be drawn forward; and my whole 
‘isa great military hero. 

L ANDERSON. 


Iv. 


is in cow, but not in calf ; 

is in quench, but not in quaff ; 
fs in satchel, but not in bag; 
My fourth is in satin, but not in rag; 

My fifth is in minute, but not in hour; 
My sixth is in acid, but not in sour; 

My seventh fs in banquet, but not in ball; 
My eighth is in dismiesal, but not in call : 
My ninth ts in haughty, but not in proud 
My tenth is in atreet, but not in shrou: 
My eleventh is in roar, but not in soun 
My whole is a city where kings were crowned, 

B. SPRIxG. 






v. 
My 1, 9, 11, 4, 1, 15318 a boy's name; my 8, 6, 1, 21 is a 
girl's vame; my 16, 1, 9,8 is a mincral; my'10, 10, 8 fa 
mineral; my 31, 19 is an enclosure; my 7, 7, 18, 
2, 8 is a gentleman's house; my 14, 2, 8, 19, 9, city in 
England ; my 11, 13, 7, 10, 2, 14 {s'a port in England; ‘and 
any whole is an English proverb. 
I. AxpERson, 








WL 
My firet is fn leveret, but not in hare; 
My second is in mule, but not in mare; 
My third is in haddock, but not in ood ; 
My fourth is in petal, but not in pod ; 
My fifth is in garden, but not in plant; 
My sixth is in uncle, but not in aunt ; 
My seventh fs in lamp-post, but not in light 5 
My eigh'h fs fm appearance, but not in sight 
My ninth ts in whiaky, but not in hock ; 
My tenth is In time-plece, but not in clock; 
My eleventh is in kitten, bat not in cat; 
My twelfth {s in cricket, but not in bat: 
And my whole is a bad man, I ween, 
‘That is in the tale of “Tom Lestcr’’ ‘seen. 

W. F. Tarxpzn. 





Vv. 


My 2, 6, 5, 8 is sour: my 9, 10, 12 isa troublesom 
animal; my 1, 18, 14, 7, 11 isan indispensable artic! 
my 4,3,7 lean herb; my 13, 1, 5, 12 Is to leave out; an 
my whole to a tale in the Boys OF TUE Wo! 

















Correspondence. 


— 


"4% AU Communications to be addressed to the Fdttor, Ma. 
Epwin J. Brett, 178, Fleet Street, B.C. 








"28 We cannot, under any circumstances, 

‘medical advice in the columns of this Jour 

"4° Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 

cannot undertake te answer our Correspondents In a shorter: 
tlme than three weoks. Letters must be prepaid. 

* Correspondents who wish to receive replies by post 
mustin all cases send STAMPED directed envelopes, 


undertake to give 
‘nal. 




















NGONON.—A man’s duty to himself consists, first, in the | 
preservation of his life nt, abstain | 
fr antonl. r, and refrain | 
eld) svernent of the facul- | 

by the cultivation of geod 








101 deteriorate either mind 
ly by sensual excesses ; but, on the other haud, to 
oultivate the virtues of chastity and temperance. not only 
on account of the good thereby accruing to himself, but 
also on account of the extent to which ho is, by those 
virtues. saved from inflicting injury on others, We should 
|, _ advise you to read Paley’ Treatise on Moral Philosophy. 
James SurtH.— According to the ancients, Enceladus was a 
son of Titan, and most powerful of all the glanta who 
attempted to'overthrow Jupiter. ‘The poets say that he 
Has struck stown by iightning. and buried beneath Mount 
Etna, the flames of that burning mountain proceeding 
from’his breath, while, as often as he turned in attempting 
to release himself, tho whole island of Sichy shook. 








J. Cugistiz.—Tho Austrian florins worth about 1s. 114.5 
the North German florin ls. ad. ; the Dutch florin is. 82 
The Canadian dollar 1s worth 4s. 2d.; the dollar of the 
Argentine Republic 88. 6d.; the Chinese dollar about 
4s. 6.; the Cuban dollar 48. %1.; the 

34, ; the dollar of Mextco, Chill and 

je the Norwegian rix-doll.r4s. 6d. ; the Swedish rix- 
doliar is, 14d. ; the United States dollar 4s. 9d,; aid the 
Briah West Indian dollar 4s, 21. 

Capra Watau.- (1.) The regiment was principalis com- 

of Weishmen, though 4 few Irish, Scotch, and FE: z= 
ish wero serving in it. The suine may be said of the corp: 
now. (2.) The trade of carpenter and Jolner is considered 
a good one, the work being pretty constant, A few yexrs 
ago. ships ‘carpentors received £7 per month, the men, 
working under them £1 1és. per month. We are not 
aware that any alterations in the rates of pay have been 
made recently. (8.) Your suggestiun as to the history 
shall be attended to. 

Groraie.—Tho United States consist of 36 partially indo- 
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pendext states, and 9 organized territories. Only about 
one-fourth of the country may be termed elvilised. ‘The 
principal ports are New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baitl- 
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ON WEDNESDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED 


No, 1 of a New Journal for Boys, 
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In deference to the wishes of numberless correspondents, 
Mr. Edwin J. Rrott has decided upon bringing out a Boy's 
Journal, at the Price of One Halfpenny. This will not be 
started, as some others have been, with the intention of 
ultimately changing the price toa penny. The price of 


THE BOY'S FAVOURITE 
WILL ALWAYS BE A HALFPENNY. 


In epite of this low price, we can promise that the Stories 
and the Illustrations will be the productions of first-rate 
Authors and Artists, In return we must impress upon our 
readers that they must do all they can for Us by recom- 
mending THE Boy's FAVOURITE totheir friends, as it can | 
only retain its position and excellence by an ENORMOUS! 
BALE, 

NEW STORIES! NEW ILLUSTRATIONS! 


SENSATION AND ADVENTURE! 


EVERYTHING THAT ONE LIKES TO READ WILL | 
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TRE BOY'S FAVOURITE, 


Price One Halfpenny, 
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Post free, Sixpence. 2 
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HE FATHER CAUGHT HIM IN HIS ARMS AND EMBRACED HI 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. dripping mast ; her two best men at the helm ; 

'@ Momance her captain—Graham, of Carlisle—continually 

. at his post; with her engines roaring, driving 

and panting from morning until night, and from 

ae night until morning, she ecu *gainst a wind 

. . which menaced destruction, and a sea which 
CHAPTER L threatened to engulph her. 

IN DANGER, for so many days she had been thus, For so 

UNDER a wild and stormy sky, in mid ocean, | many days each man on board, watching the 

lay the good ship “ Tiger,” from America, home- | red sun set hazily in a bed of clouds, or sum- 

ward bound. moned to greet its rising the next morning by 

2 With every shred of canvas furled close to each | the heavy thump of the waves beating upon tho 


By the Author of “ Brack Dasrett, 


NovemBeE 14, 1870. 
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ship’ ‘a sides, had trembled lest that day should 

be his last, There were women in the cabin 
below, and children ; and: many were the prayers 
for protection, many the supplications for a safe 
return to the dear old land so far away. 

Yet still the dismal black sky overhead, the 
roaring waves beneath, the howling -wind 
around! ‘Guns had been fired, in the hope that 
some friemdly vessel would hear and come to the 
rescue; gang upon gang had taken it in turn to 
shout.in chorus. Vain! vain! Now springing 


on the top of the waves like some oreature 


battling for life ; anon sinking into the tr 
of the sea down, down, till it seamed as if 
‘would never more Tise again, the “Tiger” des- 
perately held her own, her flag of distress (poor 
scarecrow of a rag!) flying from her masthead. 

How ‘long would this last ? 

Who could tell? Not the captain, the Graham 
aforesaid, pacing slowly up and down the deck 
with his trumpet in his hand. The captain looks 
stemately from sea to sky, and his brave heart 
inks 

“Why did I bring him #” murmured the 
tain, clatohing his trampet convulsivety. 


hb 


. “ After 
all the voyages I have made and the perils I 
pare faced, was it possible I should foresee that 

Yo! 


‘Without. another word, he applied tie trumpet 


toMdsidips, ard gave an order which:sent every | 2, eothy 


Sia ROE fovward nt wad haste, the captain 
“T must do something or I shall despair 
_fieeetber,” thought Graham. “Thank God! I 
pee the best crew that ever captain sailed 


‘With the thought in his mind, he glanced 
send shee . 


The gallant fellows had been.em deck for] 


scight-and- Section ts hours at a steetch ; ~were 

eir clothes wese writh 
@en-water, ‘their bands -bisesessd iby imowennt 
~wwrorking at the pump ; bat asdivelemanct-Ghcir 
+ leok be felt his courage revi vejentl bbe ob pluck 
«and sasnrance returni 

ane shame oe mattwel; “thnss 
smoble allies put me tothe biesh | ° 
J grumble? Pare not their lives sae 
them as mine isto me? Yet——” end bis eeow 

darkened in,“ could I but trust-that villain 
- Jinks, there is the lony-boatand the cuteer ;—ant 
the worst they might Fool! to take as 
vwervant a man in whom I have ao faith! Steg, 
eset He, too, is a father, amd his sondeasith 
More, he has a wife here. I itkemot the 
tt ae Charlie ! Charlie 1” 

The utterance of the loved name seemed to 
‘soothe him. He turned on his heel, and bidding 
the crew follow ‘him, walked slowly to the fore- 
we the ship. 

Meanwhile, very different scene was being 
emacted in the cabin below. 

Qa one side of a table, which steatched from 
«the wall to mid-way the door, was eeated a tall, 
- thin, singular-lookiug woman, whose hard- 

: featured countenance was simply destitate of 
. any expression whatever at that moment. 

She sat bolt upright, and her cold, bime eyes | Own 
- “were fixed on the door. 

Not a muscle of her face meved,not a limb 
stirred from its position. 

A dreary silence rested in the cabin, disturbed 
only by the lashing of the waves and the howling 
of the wind. 

‘The woman's hands lay in her lap, inert and 
still as hands of marble; and only by the un- 
mistakable life in her eyes, and the lar rise 
and fal] over the bosom of her dress, could you 
tell that she were not in reality the statue whose 
eemblance she bore. 

ae 

‘as woman's impassibility merely as- 
-samed to hide some strong emotion, tome slam. 
bering ‘passion which consumed her wholly f 

Ta the lull of the storm the 'a voice 
was audible above, giving am order in stentorian 
tones. 

The blank stillness of the woman's face 

as she beard; a cruel, han; smile 
widened her lips, a stealthy, sinister joy ahone 
out of her cold eyes, 

Without altering her least, ahe 























than ever, 
for some minutes, 


The captain’s voice ceased. 
Then aacther sound took its place. 


nimbly from one stair to another. 


The cabin-door was pushed open with a creak, 
the -inteuder stood .disdlesed tn the person 


of a child. 
A-pretty boy, curly headed, with «a guiteless, 


opened upon the world. 
mother’s care in his trim black velvet dress and 


waist, showed themselves with a 
sufficient to attract the most careless behotder. 
iving the woman he halted by the door, 


CAP- | rattling the handle with the easy assurance of a 


spoilt favourite. 
Her.etern face softened for the first time. 
“Oome and kiss me, Frank,” she said. 


‘He obeyed with the air of one to whom such 


|}ommeuseware familiar. 


‘end where is father, dear?” asked the wo- 


emootbing his hair. 
‘Rasher is there.” ted in the direo- 
tien of the stairs. “And Charlie——” 


‘Sure checked him ere he could say more. 

**Never mind about Charlie! Charlie has a 
rieh father to look after him.” 

“But I tke Charlie,” rejoined the boy, 
“ Charlie is very good to me ; Charlie 
is wy. frond.” 

‘Whe tisin lgps of the woman closed tightly at 
that .emewer, bat before éhe comki answer a 
wodianother pessen appeared in the doorway. 

“What is this about Cbertie? ” said the new- 
comer, in ewnesth, wily Foiee. 

Frank stareed, and, iodking roend, ecalironted 
his father—the vitlain Jinks, as Captain Gahan 
And no more unlikely sire of such a boyas 
Frank ever walked im #hee-legther .than Ghis 
onlle about the méSile height, lean, 

le was ‘worn, 
and haggard to excess. 


All the flesh ef his to have ran 
iitbbder barr Chiou oteaeient cetnmon Es line 


‘excessive: 
Ee eal one Mak iron went ever 


etill ; they ftitted from one object to another in 
«way which it made you uneasy to look at. 

A pause ensued upon his is closing words, and 
Tinks toed teek a chair, wing 8 very signifienmt 
glance spon his wife as he did se. 

“Well, ann!” 

Hic wife's face had resumed its stolid apathy. 
oe eee at him, and pointed to the 

\d. 

“Tat! What signifies?” ejaculated the man. 

“ Little pitchers have great ears’ 
wife, speaking slowly aad distinctly. “For your 


det voles wie drowaed in a farious gust of 
wind, which made tee ship creak and groan as 
if ahe were parting asumifer. 

We-understood ‘her, and, getting up, led the 
child to the cabin-deor. 

‘When he came back the blast had expended 
iteelf, and it was in a temporary hush, occa- 
sionally broken by the trampling of the seamen 
overhead, that Jinks opened the conversation 
with his wife in these terms— 

“ Ann, I have done it I” 
une drew her chair nearer his, and answered, 

a _ 

“Do yeu mean the worst?” 

“Yes; [ mean the worst.” 

Her face altered directly. 

She tursed on him with startling suddenness, 
and clutched his arm ia a grip of iron. 

jae what did yeu promise? Think of the 
child.” 

“T have thought of him,” answered Jinks, his 
testless gase becoming fixed, in spite of himself, 
by his wife's earnestness, “Have patience, and 
listen to me," 


just let her gaze wander quickly round, £0 as to 
take in the four walls of the cabin, and then 
directed it on the door with greater intensity 


The wind rose, and the waves beat furiously 


First a shrill scream—a merry laugh—next 2 
pasttering of descending footsteps, jamping 


innocent face, and as honest blue-eyes‘as ever 
Evidences of a 


lace collar, his neatly brushed hair, the bew of 
ribbon at his neck, the searlet belt pound. te 
es 














” said bts}: 
















“Thank goodness 1” muttered Ann, dev: 
and droppin; 

Let us Pio er justi justice. 

Bad as she was, she loved her son wi 
absorbing - affection that left no room foi 
other passion in her heart. 

“So loug as you have seen to Ais safety. 
eaid, and @‘flush crossed her sallow chee: 
care not what becemesof anybody else. L< 
vile ship go to the bottom as soon as 

“ Provided we away too, of course.” 

‘With that, Ji laughed, not the freak ! 1 
of an honest man, but a lew, hoarse chr 
srhich seemed “Jar on the cars of his 

“Hush 1” said the woman, quietly. "I: 
suppesed you were a fool, Tom ; T-tmew b 
than that when I married you. ‘Bot eo } 
Somebody overhead may hear, and de wouk 
be best beat pleased to find you laughing at « 


‘A savage gleam appeared in the ferset 


Jinks. 
“Curse him !” he cried, vehemently. 

“Ob, by all means,” rejoined his wife. 

She waited a minute, listening to the u;r 
on deck ; and when shc spoke it was with 
outward com} which but thinly disg:us 
the fire within her. 

“Can you do nothing better than ourse, y 
who ratess 2 hate the ceptala——" 

late! I——” 
pba ii me. I say, after all the 
sf striving, ban you do nothing better 13 
ae If he gets home safely whac will be cs 
for your curses? Come; I wane the tz: 
You said when you came in that You hed «i 
‘the worst ; is it what I immagine 1" 

Who could keep from ber, the gris 
terrible woman, with ema 
ating iteelf in the very ring of voice? 

Her husband paid his tribate to the teh: 
superiority of chasacter hy answering deren «: 


spot. 

“Yes,” he said, 

She looked him fall i= the face, 

eee ship in danger f” 

great danger.” 
“ Is it possible to save her f” 

His shifty eyes rolled thoughtfully reand th 
cabin, and settled on the carpet. 

She put the question again ih come 
af a woman who is bent on 

“Is it ble to save her!” 

Before he could reply the sap swang sexx. 
and heaved with a mi, @emor w 
whole of her length and breadth. Above 
uproar, the screams of the wemen, the sewn 
the sailors, she got her answer. 

“Weareteomel. Ihave knockedcat apis: 
‘in the bokd, ean.save her.” 

She looked back at 


tettewokle and cringe for mere beend.” 
«T.&now thet,” assented his wile. 
to which I dedicated 


“Goed. 
ae Te 
ved not only to scouse Wear: 


Sut to make him aay 


“ Your reven; 
“Ay, do” lad Sim, she Seam wih 


on his lips, and bis 


cpuce mo ea ct wom 


spines. me 
hen we weighed ancher Ser ‘tiis, war 
we 


to’ hour, till it grew "into one 


him. 
“You're a daring manin youresn wy, ten 
you always were,” she suid. 
“True, Ano.” 
bis evil lnagh rang through the esti. 
fortune is made alreaty.” 
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She moved in her chair, half rose, then, com- 





sosing herself with an effort, motioned him to| shrieked ! how 1t wailed over them all ! 


wntinue, He needed no prompting. 
“What Frank wants is imply" 
“Money.” 
He nodded sagaciously. 


“I needn't tell you so. Now, suppose I have 


ecured him a fortune from this very moment.” 


His wife's countenance expressed the amaze- 


nent she was wholly unable to control. 


“ What do you mem, Tom f" she said, bluntly. 
*In a crisis like this, when we may sink with 
notice, 1 cannot under- 
sand your beating-about the bush. [Least of all 


the ship at an inetant’ 


tan I understand it in your dealings with me.” 
qiuke Hetewed before he answered her. 

woken }oose from 

will with every 


howling of the wind. 
For awhile neither-of them gpoke. 
Thea Jinks broke she silence— 


for more eh: eas than to 
I re yeu mppear to possess. 
‘book, 


He drew trom his breast a bulky 
pened it after a cautious glance bebind him, 
then quickly returned it'to iss hiding-piace. 

if he had expeoted her to show astonishment, 
he was mistaken. 


“The coysain's money,” he explained, “and 
the captain's pooket-! ae 

“ T enw the capain’s name .on the fly-leaf, and 
I know you possess wo such sem as you dis- 
pared.” is wife answered. “ Proceed ; you 

begun with robbery ; what will you take to 
aext?” 

« ” 

‘He got up as he said it, for ‘he heard Captain 
Graham calling to bim down the hatchway. 

“ Wait,” he whispered co hie-wife,‘and, mount- 
‘ing the stairs, hurried into the presence of the 
‘man whoee trast im him he had #0 shamefully 
betrayed. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE CONSPIRACY. 


Vumy sad was the captain's ‘face as he con- 
fronted his servant on the quarter-deck. 

He still held the trampet, and his front was 
outwardly as bold as usual, but one lock satis- 
fied Jinks that his mraster anticipated the 
worst. 

“T am here, str,” he said. “Any hope ?” 

The captain could not trust himself to reply. 

He pointed with his trampet ; first to the dim 

, across which black clouds-were gather- 


Brey 
ing heavily ; next to the waste of waters, seeth- | low. 


ing tumuttuously on either side. 


He sighed. 
His uplifted arm dro, listlessly on the 
broad railing which divi the two decks. 


Be Tam thinking of Obarlie,” he said, “of my 
yy. 

The traitor, as his gaze followed the captain's 
Pointing hand, recoiled speechtess, 

Despite his consammate assurance, the sight 
was too much for him. 

It shook even his iron'nerve. 

Below—down, far down, like a rock-hewn 
chasm to the horrified eyes of Jinks, yawned a 
hollow, in which the ehip appeared to be -set- 


ene another romnd, snd'round, and round. 


This phenomenon passed away as quickly as 
he beheld it. 
Then the “ Tiger " gave a lurch, a bound, and 


was swung, creaking through ull her timbers— 
was swang on te the top of a giant wave, with 
other waves leapmg madty at her, and rested 
motionless for one instant, only to spin head- 
long into another hoftow, larger, if anything, than 
its predecessor, 











of an iron chain which had 
fastenings, and drifted at 

of the vessel, blended dis- 
ly with the romring of the waves and the 






ag her husband enters, dro) 


macter him. 
are idle. 
summoned you just now.” 


heavier than before. 


lower the cutter, and with ‘ae "man: 
wengere as it will with safety hold. 
is 1" 


thove brief words, 


entreaty io his voioe—the yawning in his 
clear dark eyes. 

“1 promiee, sir,” he said, 

“ Charlie 1” 

It was bat a sortof a cry, half cut in two 
by the ungry wind ; bat it went straight to the 


ears of a child who was playing with a companion 


near one of the laddess. 

Wh he-started wp and san forward. 

The-spray of the sea was in his-bair, bis small 
stockin; 
sailor's every inch of him. 

“ Where are your shoes, Charlie! Ob, Chaslie, 
Charlie 1" ssid the father, with an infinite tender- 
ness, ‘where are shoes?” 

“ Gverboard, papa. I couldn’t walk in them 
without falling ; the deck is so slippery,” .an- 
swered Charlie, sententiously. 

The father took him into his arma, and fondly 
embraced him, the big teara welling wp into his 
eyes. 
* + re good man, laddie, and God bless you,” 

e said. 

Then setting him down, he beckoned Jinks to 
ead the child away. 

Charlie would have spoken, but, ‘with a 
mighty crash, down led one of the masts, 

ane captain was to head his amen once 
more 

80 Chattie is conducted downstairs into the 
cabin, where an oil lamp bas just been lighted, 
and where Mrs. Jinke is still sitting at the 
table. 

dJinke pashea the child into a-corner, saying, 
roughly— 

“ Btay there !” 

And turns his back on him for the present. 

Charlie feels scared and uneasy, but a hand is 


slipped into his, and Frank, whv has crept in, 


unperceived, nestles at his side. 

Mrs. Jinks, whe just lifts ber eyes =. moment 
them again. 
“What does he say!” she asks, speaking 


“Say ! why, what I could have told him. 
The ‘Tiger's’ done for, Ann. No use in blink- 
ing that part of the business.” 

“Yor are ly confident. Are you sure 
that ‘the luck,’ as you are so fond of calling it, 
will be always with you? Have you considered 
the possible peril you may encounter in getting 
away from the ship?” 

Jinks eyed his wife with an angry scowl. 

“What are you grumbling about now?” he 
said. “Blest if you ain't enough to drive a cove 
mad! Here have I been taking a deal of pains 
to secure Franky's fortune, and, when I tell you 





“ "t be hasty, Tom. You often act on im- 
pulse ; I,never. I have shown you often that in 
matters of detcil mine is the better head of the 
two; you own it, Well, then, I have thought 
the plan out—the plan of escape by the curter.” 
She stopped, and raised her finger warningly. 
“ Hark to the wind and the waves, Tom ; 
hark |” 

“I've heard 'em often enough, Ann,” he an- 
swered, sulkily. “Nover mind ’em.” 


And the wind, too—how it moaned! how it 




















“You know something of the sca,” the cap- 
tain pat in; “you can judge of the extent of oar 


Hardly knowing what to say, Jinks was trying 
to get out some expression of sympathy, when his 


“ You mean well, Jinks, I doubt not, but regrets 
I shall stay with my orew to the last. 
It was of my son I proposed to speak when I 


Amd Captain Graham paused-with another sigh, 


“ Listen, Jinks, There are three boats with 
us, bat only one éf them, the cutter, oan live in 
such a ven as that. I know my men ; they will 
be steady to the last. When the fatal moment 
comes, do you then take your son and mine, 

pas- 
me 
The man’s noble, lion-like heart spoke in 


Long afterwards did Jinks recall the pitoous 


‘feet were dripping wet ; ‘he ledked a 


of it, you cut up rough, and shunt the business | 
tling—round which circliag waves went chasing | al Y 





“Qam you undertake to pull a boat through 
such a sea as that?” 

*“Yes, Ann; I can pall the cutter through it.” 

“Sure?” 

“ Certain—with you in it to quiet Frank, for 
the child might cry and be troublesome, I’d 
undertake to row through a worse storm than 
this. The outter’s an admirable boat ; floats 
Hike acork.- Besides, though the captain's too 
flurried to see it, the wind is going down ae fast ~ 
as it can; it's nothing to what it was an hour 
ago. I'll wager to-morrow’s'a lovely day. Once 
clear of this retsen tub, we're safe to be picked 
up by a homewasd-bouad ship, and then hurrah 
for fertune |” 

“ And the captain will perish,” interposed this 
wife, musingly. 

“It would be bad for me.if he.doesn’t. Never 
fear, Ann; there’s nota chance the other way, 
and the captain knows it. Would you believe 
it? He entrusted his child to me himeelf; 
begged me to take care ef young Hopeful, and 
save him in the cutter. Of course, I said I 
would, and thereby earned his eternal grati- 
tade.” 

“Indeed | .Amd what do you propose to do 
with him?” 

“ With Chaslie 2?” 

“Yes” 

“T may knook his brains out, or I may drown 
him ; can’t say yet,” rejoined the eocandrel, with 
adlee. “But I havea plot in which he plays 
ra pert, and which I will explain to you before- 
hand. 


They were admirably mated—callous, ‘brutal 
raffian ; cruel, treacherous wife. To note the 
calmness with which she listened to ;* preposal 
for murdering a obild! To watch eold 
eyes brighten hidevusly, and the lean heads 
clntch at her dress, and then to remember she 
wasa woman | A woman ! .A tigress rather,born 
to rend and to destroy. 

The dim light of the ewing-lamp burat up 
slowly, and shone on the two conspirators as 
ther facet each other at opposite ends of the 
tal 

Charlie and Frank were playing together in 
8 corner, blissfully unconscious of aught that was 
passing round them. 

The wind had lulled and the sea was 
calmed, but the doomed ship, so long the buffet 
of the waves, seemed to be now in her death- 
throes. Not that she jerked and spun, or pitched 
and heaved. Alas! ‘the time for that had gone 
by. No sound stirred in her hold save the faint 
drip, drip, as the water dribbled into the holes 
which a traitor’s hand had fashioned 5 and there 
(could the captain bat have seen it!) the very 
rats were swimming for their lives! 

Ann was equal to the oocasion, and met her 
husband on his owa ground. 

“ What is-your plot ?” she said. 

“You will never guess it,” he answered, 

+ Perhaps not.” 

“No,” reiterated Jinks, with one of his hoarse 
laughs ; “you never will! Doubtless you think 
I mean to set Frank upfer good with the cap- 
tain'spaltry three thonsand—paltry for hims—and 
that my connection with the worthy captain is 
finished forthwith.” 

“T dou’t see how it can be otherwise,” his wife 
answered. 


rich man, rioher than either of us suppese; the 
Properay 

“ Well! well !” she said, eee 

“IT mean to make Frank beir to that pro- 
perty ; more, he shall live to noeses it.” 

In the extremity of her bewilderment she for- 
got all eaution. 

“ What do you mean?” ebe said, bluntly, 

He did not answer ber at ence, but seemed to 
be pondering ever something that had just struck 
him as a matter of imrportanes. 

“Wife,” he suid, presently, “yen were a 
London woman when J married you. Did you 
ever go to.a London theatre 7” 

“ Sometimes, Tom ; but very seldom.” 

“Humph! Did yen ever sce Shakespeare’s 
‘Comedy of Errors’ acted 7” 

She eyed him as if she thought he had gone 
mad. 


“ What's this fuss about a play P” she said. 
“Never mind ; answer my question, and try 


-. 
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to answer simply yes or no. It’s—it’s rather 
important,” rejoined her husband. 

“ T never saw any of Shakespeare's plays.” 

Jinks’s countenance fell. 

“ Bother !” he muttered, under his breath, 

Evidently he felt some difficulty in approach- 
ing the subject, for he cleared his throat and 
kemmed and hawed, she watching him closely. 
co Y at do you think of Oharlie, Ann? A fine 

yy.” 
“That's as may be.” 

“A pretty boy.” 

“ Stuff!” she said, tossing her head. 

“But "—he leant across the table as he spoke 
—“has it never struck you that he and our 
Frank are very much alike?” 

“ There is a likeness, certainly,” said the lady, 
forced into speaking the truth. “Frank's hair 


EE St my ware 
“Tut! that's nothing. I say won- 
drously alike.” 


“ Have it as you please, sir.” 

° ad that they are of equal height?” 

ea.” 

He brought his hand down heavily on his knee. 

“ At last,” he cried, with intense satisfaction ; 
“TI have led you to it at last. Ann, fortunes 
have been made before now in cases of accidental 
resemblance not one whit so as this. Mark 
me! When the boat puts off from the ‘ Tiger,’ 
Oharlie Graham is saved, but Frank Jinks isn’t. 
Poor Frank is drowned, ha! ha! and lucky 
Charlie goes to England, claims his father’s pro- 
perty, and lives in clover for the rest of his life.” 

Jinks had driven the fact home to her. A 
feverish colour glowed in her cheeks, a feverish 
light gleamed in her eyes; she drummed with 
both her feet on the floor in a paroxysm of irre- 
pressible delight. 

“Gently,” he said, “ we have not finished yet.” 
Then, raising his voice. “ Where is Charlie?” 

“ Here I am, Jinks.” 

And straightway Charlie presented himself in 
front of the steward’s chair, 

“ Yes, and here am I, too, father.” 

And lo! there was Frank, looking as innocent 
and demure as possible. 

Jinks saw—and could have bitten his tongue 
out for his folly. 
ene wife guessed what was passing in his 

im 

“Don’t be alarmed,” she whispered ; “the: 
have heard nothing: ®, 

red on point, the roffan winked 
dimly, and indicated the children with a swift, 
stealthy motion of his hand. 

“ Look !” 

And certainly they were very much alike, 
these two boys, though Frank was the more 

robust and the older in a nce. 
onus dnyeterats cunning foresaw the proba- 
le result of the conspiracy, and her devilish 
craft assured her of its success. 

She paid her husband the first compliment he 
had ever received from her since the day of their 
ery an proud of you, T. lot 

am proud of you, Tom ; your plot is per- 
fection,” she said. e Ls 

Jinks took hold of his son, and set him be- 
tween his knees, 

“ Have you got your needle-case, Ann ?” 

She drew it from her pocket without another 


word, 

Silent on hie part, he then produoed a bit of 
brown paper, twisted at one end, and opened it, 
spreading the paper out flat upon the table. 

“What is that ?” his wife 

The answer was pithy, 

“ Gunpowder.” 

He was not going to blow the ship up. Ob 
dear, no. He was simply going to perform a 
delicate operation, which he deemed essential 
at this stage of the proceedin; In vulgar par- 
lance, he was about to tattoo k. 

“ What's this for, father!” exclaimed the child, 
as Jinks rolled back the sleeve of his coat, and 
deftly cut away the intervening linen with his 
pocket-knife, 

“Why, you see, Frank,” plying the scissors 
while he spoke, “ there's a deal of—of fever, and 
various diseases of that sort about, and I mean 
to vaccinate you, You've heard of vaccination, 
Frank!" 

Yes; Frank bad heard of it, and knew some- 
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thing about it in his childish way. The guileless 
face looked straight up into that other, now 
bending over him, 

“Will it hurt much, father ?” 

“Well, it may smart a little. But you'll be 
brave and bear it, won’t you, Frank ?” 

“ Yes, father—that I will!” 

Jinks laid the scissors down, and selected a 
darning-needle, first carefully wiping it with his 
handkerchief. His wife drew nearer, and leant 
over his shoulder. 

Creak, went the cabin-door, 

Ann's ears were quicker than her husband's : 
she tumed instantly, 

The door was a-jar, 

Had anyone opened it? And if so—who? 

sane waited and watched, but nothing came 
of it, 


“ Pish !" she muttered, disdainfully, “ "twas | ¢ 


but the jolting of the ship.” 

Her gaze was once more fixed on her husband 
and son. 

Creak. 

Ann never stirred this time. Jinks had begun, 
and was pricking on Frank's white skin the 
outline of a letter, the letter C. 

His eye caught his wife’s; he smiled ap- 
provingly. 

“ Have the powder ready,” he said. 

She nodded, and drew nearer yet. The pair 
had warmed to their work, and their very eouls 
were in it, 

At that same moment, a hand stole cautiously 
round the cabin-door, pushing it wider apart. 
A shaggy head next appeared in the aperture, 
and looked steadily at what was going on. 

Jinks had completéd the first part of his self- 
im) task ; he had formed the first letter. 

Rub the powder well in,” he said to her, 

He pau to wipe the needle again, and 
calmly began to shape the second letter—the 
oa ee ad his hideous face as h 

in ov leous as he 
fashioned. 

“Now, Ann, read those letters,” he said, 

She did read them—“ C, G.” 

“ Read them aloud.” 


“Charlie Graham,” he said, though too low 
for the children to overhear, “Put on your 
coat, my son. Our preparations are done with,” 
he went on, whispering. “When Frank leaves 
the ‘Tiger,” he leaves it as Charlie Graham. 
Try to accustem yourself to call him Charlie for 
the future. Frauk is drowned, you know. 
Heigho ! Frank is drowned.” 

While his father was speaking, the real Frank 
had crept into the corner in which he had left 
his friend, 

He found Charlie on his knees, and in tears. 


Frank knelt down, and put his arms lovingly 
round him, 

“ What's the matter, Charlie?” he said. “I'm 
your friend ; I'm always your friend.” 

“I feel so lonely—so miserable,” gasped 
Charlie, his tears flowing afresh, 

And then, whether by force of sympathy or 
what not, Frank began to cry too. 

The sound of thelr sobe disturbed Jinks, 

“ Crying ! Pooh! I'll soon stop that.” 

He did not notice his son at first, for Frank 
was behind the other, and the corner was 
gloomy. 

As the ruffian’s gase lighted on his employer's 
son, his countenance assumed an expression the 
reverse of agreeable, 

“ Ah, ao it’s youisit? Stand up, you young 
varmint, and listen to me,” 

The child never moved. 

“ 8ulky, eh? Curse me, but you shall be 


cured 2 

And he lifted his hand tostrike the boy. But, 
with a firm, though timid—“No, you shan't, 
father,” Frank stepped in front of his friend. 


The eyes of the child met those of the man, 
and the latter recoiled ; his hand fell powerless. 

Just then the voice of Captain Graham rang 
loud through the cabin. 

“ On deck Ihe shouted, “On deck, every one 
of you!” 


(To be continued). 
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SCENES 
SOOTTISH HISTOR 
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his father, and he at once exhibited his| 

tempt for the dying commands of that mong 

as well as for his own solemn oath, by cu 

his remains to be interred in Westminster Abi 

by which means the bones of Edward 1, in 

probebility, escaped falling into the hands of 
ts, 


But this was not the only evidence of the 


respect shown by Edward II. for the d 
i of his father, 


‘On his death-bed the stern old king, know 
the licentious tendencies of his eon, had solen 
abjured him to eschew the company of favor, 
and parasites, and had forbidden bim w 
pain of his curse to recall Piers Gavestoue, 
chief asinion,, who. had Leet expelled from 
country by the 

Bat total! of this, the first thos, 
of peer ee aaeeioar recall that profig 
favorite and create him Earl of Comval. 

After receiving the homage of some of | 
Scottish barons in the interest of Bnglani 
made a show of continuing the war by pus 
on to Cumnock on the et 
having first nominated the Earl of Pemtr 
then, in his room, John de Bretagne, Bul 
Richmond, to be the poardian of Sootland, i 
out striking » blow he tamed and directed 
course towards London to enjoy the leat 
of the capital with his favorites, which were 
more consonant to his taste than the ae 
and difficult task of subduing Bruco and 
hardy associates, i 

The Scottish king, ever watchfal, was no! 
to take advantage of the incapacity of Rdwan 

No sooner had the English monarch tm 
his back upon Scotland than Broce broke inp 
Galloway at the head of a powerful army, 
he commanded the inhabitants to rise and 
him. 

Those district which did not respond! 
call were quickly laid waste with fire ani sr: 
and the country given up to plunder. ae 

In this military execution the death of 
brothers, which was le to the aT 
Galwegians, was not forgotten by the king ; 
if in this age of civilisation the crael int 
retaliation exhibited by Brace might rat 
stain upon his great name, it must be i 
mind that such proceedings were not hid j 
according to the spirit of the age in 
lived. : 

Bat while the effeminate King of Envi! 
neglected his duty, his appointed pia tt 
in Scotland endeavoured to com| eee 
making areanons efforts to the victors 
career of Bruce, / 

A large army was collected by oe 
Richmond, who marched the 
drove him into the north of Scotian astobra 

But, as well to divert the attention Dou! 
the strength of the enemy, the breve | 
remained to ‘on the war in thi 

reaching the Gram a 
joined by Sir Alexander, and Sir Simon 
son of the gallant hero ot Es 

They, wi ir nom 
great aoccesan to his strength, but there 
with them intelligence of the advan 
Earl of Buchan, who, with deadly Vetere! 
the deaths of pi Sr was 
0) race wil force. 

"For thia purpose he, together with bis DP 
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and Sir John Mowbray, | Bruce, whom they joyfully received as their 


all vassals, and were now on | heredi i. 
yok aiaas in the national cause, 


this time Brace was afflicted with a linger- | assaulted and carried the castle 


wasting distemper, which the E d 
e Per, which greatly | pelled the English, and levelled 


te 
to meet the attack of 


upon him that 
time he had fallen 


cartied, and, calling for 
war horse, he hastily 
ited, exclaiming, “ These 

will work a cure on 


is friends remonstrated, 
atin vain. He placed him- 
uf at the head of his troops, 
Ithougn he was so weak that 
had to be supported in his 
addle by a man on each 
ide of him, and led on the 
against the Earl of 





storm, ex- 


vetitieations 


Bruce well directed Bis march into Angus, 


of health he did not deem it| and, laying siege to the Castle of Forfar, which 





Tired out with his repeated and fruitless ex- 
ertions, which seemed to yield #0 little success, 
Edward Bruce effered terms of ulation to 
nm; and Mowbray that if no 
came by 8t. John’s day, June 24th, 1814, - 
he would open the gates to the English. 

Although Bruce, the king, was greatly dis- 
pleased with his brother for offering such terms, 





yet he consented, after a 
time, to agree to them, 

His chiet obieet ion bry 
the space ime gran 
which would allow the Eng- 
Mish king ample time to collect 
all the at his disposal, 
and march to the relief of the 
castle, which, as we have seen, 
was now almost the only 
stronghold in Scotland re- 
maining in his possession. 

Bruce felt that it would be 
absolutely necessary to oppose 
him in Tattle with greatly 
inferior forces, or retreat to 
the north, in which case he 
would ly leasen the fame 
and advantages he had so 
painfully won. 

The English king having 
effected a temporary recon- 
Gliation with his nobles and 
people, who a short time be- 
fore not only refused to 
attend his army, but even 
neglected his summons to 
attend in Parliament, lost no 


Juchan with the greatest 


BRUCE I8 HELD ON HIS HORSE TO MAKE A CHARGE. 


ary. time in making all the pre- 
The troops, animated to the parations which his renewed 

lighest enthusiasm by secing him once more at | was strongly garrisoned by the English, he cap-| power and the great resources of his kingdom 

heir head, fell upon the enemy with irresistible | tured it in the night time by escalade, put all | afforded, to relieve the castle of Stirling in the 

mpetuosity, and totally defeated him. the English to the sword, and reduced for- | first place, and reduce the revolted kingdom of 
The victorious troops of Bruce Buchan | tress to the ground. Scotland to his authority in the second. 

ws far as Finy, on the borders of Buchan. The alarm of Edward II. increased with the| He summoned the whole of the English 
Bachan fied to Angus and shut himeelf up in | continued succession of news of disaster to Kis| barons, with their vassals, fully equipped for 

iis own castle, where he was soon afterwards | arms. war, to meet him at Berwick on the llth of 


besieged by the Earl of Athol, whose father had 


been executed in England. 

Bruce marched into Bu- 
chan, and, irritated at the 
vertinacity with which Co- 
ayn had driven him into 
ition, he wasted his earl- 
jom with fire and sword, 
ind delivered it up to the 
dillage of his soldiery. 

The fearfal ravages thus 
xecasioned were remem- 
ered with lamentations 
or a hundred years after 
isthe harrying of Buchan, 
ind even at this day traces 
f this scourge are still 
‘sible. 

The successes of Brace 
ad the pusitlen inte of 
tdward Il. daily brought 
Tesh accessions of strength 
0 the cause of Scotland's 
dependence, 

Sir David de Brechin, his 
ephew, who till now had 
een in arms against Bruce, 
ued for pardon, and, being 
cepted with favonr, joined 
is uncle with a consider- 
ble force, and following 
Pp his success, the king 
lid siege to the Castle of 
berdeen, 


“Edward IL now became 
larmed at the victorious 


Bruce, however, continued his victorious | J 
career till, with the exception of Berwick and 
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‘ane, 
He invited to his aid Eth O'Connor, the chief 


of the native Irish of Oon- 
naught, together with the 
twenty-six other chieftains 
of the same nation ; he also 
withdrew all his English 
troops and subjects from 
Ireland to aid him in this 
great effort to crush the 
Scottish nation. All these 


- last-named forces were 


placed under the command 
of the Earl of Ulster. 

So vast was the army 
now collected that nothing 
nearly so namerous had 
ever before been arrayed 
by England, and no force 
that Scotland could produce 
seemed able to encounter it 
in the open field. 

In addition to the land 
forces, many ships were pre- 
pared for the purpose of 
invading Scotland by sea, 
and also for transporting 
provisions and warlike 
stores of all kinds for the 
use of the English army, 

Edward entered Scotland 
in the full expectation of 
; conquering it; and his 
army, as well as himeelf, 
felt certain of complete 
victory. 

His forces are said to have 


Togress of Bruce, and issued . 
tders from his luxurious court at Windeor, | Stirling, which still remained in the hands of| been 100,000 strong, and consisted of men of 


‘here he was at that time abandoning himself | the English, all the fortified places in the|various countries — Flemings, Gascona, Irish, . 
all kinds of effeminate and disreputable in- | kingdom had fallen into his hands. Welsh, English, and eome few discontented 
ulgences, for levying an army and fitting} Stirling held out to the last, having been de- | Scottish traitore, All were bent on mischief, 
at a fleet to operate by sea and land; and | fended with t bravery by Sir Philip Mow- | blood and rapine. ‘I 

>» proceed without delay to raise the siege of | bray agai tes valorous and warlike Edward| The Scottish king meantime made every pre- 
berdeen. Bruce, brother to the king. paration in his power to resist this mighty 
But he did not arouse himeelf from his supine-/ In vain he made every possible effort to re-| armament, and to provide adequately against 
ese till it was altogether too late. duce the fortress, which was of very great im-| the approaching contest, He was fully deter- 
The people of Aberdeen had early distinguished portance, being a key to the whole country | mined to defend to the utmost the honour and 
remselves in the great struggle for Scottish | beyond the Forth, and a place of safety to| independence of his crown and kingdom. 

berty, and now they heartily co-operated with | retreat to in case of a defeat, (To be continued. Commenced in No, 184). 
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BOBBY THE SHARP AND BILLY 
THE FLAT. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXXI.—(continued). 

NB at a time, one at a time,” bawled 
the cook ; “and let me fst ;.and 
what I have got to say is this here—I 
thinks, Silas Stubbs, that you ought to 
have continued faithful to Betsy, for 

she’s s. good gal, and, if I speaks my mind, a 
deal too geod for the likes of you.” 
“Oh,” cried Betsy, “I don't want him; she 
may have him ; she’s. been a good while trying 
to get him awsy from me, and now I wish her 


muh joy of her bargain.” 
Here Betsy tried to get rp contemptuous 
laugh, but it was a miserable failure, and turned 


toacry, 

“Law, bless you,” tittered Jane, “I have 
only bees having a bit of fun. You don’t 
mean: to say, cook, that you really thought that 
i wanton cnch's gress, hulking, stupid fellow as 


“I must say, Jane, you have beem on 
lately as if you did,” said Mrs, Grose ; “aad if 
you didn’t, you ought tebe much ashamed of 

for making mischief between them. ty 
as-ased to be se. comfortable together.” 

“Well, then, I don’t care what : think 
about it,” saucily cried Jane ; “I it only 
just to-let Miss Betey see thatshe thought sgpod 
deabtoo mach of hereelf, snd that I could take 
hep fine: young-man from her if I had a mind to 
tals tine least bit of trouble about it.” 


Sites Stubbs, who had been swelling with 


pride, when he saw, as hein his vanity believed, good, 


those two. youn, ling and quite 


: ig: Women: quarrel 
Prepared te fight in tte-assortion-of their claims 
to his: love, now felt, as he looked, veep stupid 
indeed, on finding with what scorn he was 
treated by te mest captivating of thoes two 

and 


litgerents. 

“I said I would: humble your conceit, 

bain Bee your pride a bit, Miss Betsy,” tri- 

tly oriet the parlourmnaid, “and Ive 
doneit; and now P'nt satisfied, and give you your 
young maw back agein.” 

Silas, seeing that hia chance was over with 
Jane, new tarned with s penitent air towards 
Betsy, muttering rather: indistinctly that she 
wasn't te mind whet Jane lad said, and that tte 
hadalt cared. for-her; mo, nor for nobody clas 
ae call Botay,” cried that young. 

“Den't me yeer A thas 

“I don't mean to have nothing mane to 
do with.you ; I know she wanted you, and: you 
wanted her, and you may have one another and 
welmners righ Seay I likes your sporrit, 

s t, 5 I likes % 
exclaimed ae oe, 

® Don’t come near me ; go to yensJane,” cried 

, and pushed Silas towards the parlour- 


“Don't ceme near me, you. great clumsy 
object,” cried Jane, and pushed hiee haek to the 
house-maid, 

He was thrast backwards and forwards, ftom 
one to the other of them, seveml timer, until 
presently, trying to get out of their way, he 
came against the cook, planting one of his 
heavy feet upen her favourite bu 

Mrs. Grose, with a scream of pain and anger, 
brought all her foree to bear against poor Silas, 
and pummelled away at him, knocking him 
against Billy, who had remained in the doo» 


way. 

‘dna Billy would certainly have been knosked 
over, but that he came bump against two persons 
at that moment about to enter the kitchen. 

They were two men in livery, and sent Billy 
flying back half way across the kitchen ; and 
there Billy stood and glared at them till the 
cook, observing his strange manner, said to 
a Flow green you look, William, Whatever 

’ “How you look, William. is 
the matter with you!” 
“Hush!” he whispered to her ; “they are 
; two of the chaps that made me bad with the 
table ale.” 
“Then I'm blest if they shan’t have a drink of 
something nfce now we've ‘em here,” Mre. 
Grose whispered back to Billy. 




































CHAPTER XXXII. 
AWFUL EETRIBUTION. 


ROBEET introduced the two footmen tothe ladies 
of the kitchen, saying : 

“This is Mr. Jenkins, and this is Mr. Simp- 
kins. Mr, Jenkins has come here with an 
invitation from bis master to the Muttoneads.” 

“T hope they'll accept it,” said Mrs. Grose, 
“that I may have something like rest, for one 
day, at least. 
grinned Robert, “you have worn your- 
self to a skeleton with hard work.” 

The cook seemed to take no notice of his im- 
pertinence, but said, quite blandly : 

“ But this other gentleman in livery t” 

“What of him ?” 

“ Has he come with another invitation?” 

“ Oh, no,” drawled Simpkins, putting forward 
one leg, that his calf might be admired by the 
ladies, “by no means. I met my friend Jenkins 
quite: promiscuous, and came on with him here, 
jnst to pass away am hour or two.” i 

Well, now, that’s good of you,,and I am}; 


‘sure: vem are all delighted toece you. Sit dows, } Ten 


pray ait down, gentit ‘sedi. Mra. Giose ; andi|' 
Thettma ftnleiea cram 2 seated thomeslves, one: 
on enah: site of the: great. kidalten table. 

Dust tien Billy was summoned. by hismistress,, 
and hurried upstairs, father wondering that bis 
friend, the cook,. alinnld be ap ostentatioudy 
polite to those two from whom he had receired 
soch ornel treatment, : 

Mrs. Grose hoped those gentlemen would con- 
descend to take a glass of the Muttonead ale, 
which ahe could promise them was exceedingly 


The gentlemen. in livery declared their readi- 
nesa.to-ob! and Mas, Gross: bustied from the 
kitchen, fo! 
maid-servants, 

They: were: ‘bat a minnbde.or-teo; and: ree 
turned with a.jug of foaming ale. 

Glasses were filled and handed to the gentle- 
men. by the two maid-servants. 

a ‘asplay eaatie call chow delighetal 
and again ying “how delightfu! 
to be waited on by such a hangel.” 

“Yes,” cried Mr. Jenkina, “it’s a devilish 
great honour.” 

He fixed his most killing: Task on: the house- 
maid, and 9 jealous pang thromgh. the heart 
of Silas Stubbe. 

No sooner were the glasses , than, by 
the same fair hands, they wenn again, and 
the flunkies showed themselires metiting loth to 
drink as much as they couldi get. 

Robert all this while had been leaning against 
the dresser, keenly eyeing thecesk, and havinga 
suspicion that all her kindneas was but seeming,, 
and that something unpleasant lurked behind. 

And Mrs. Grose was wishing he was-gane,.aad 
wondering how to get rid of him wheu.s bell 
was rung, and Jane said : 

“ Robert, there's your master ringing fam you,” 

“ Well, let him ring,” savagely cried Bobors, 
not.offering to stim. “If he is in-ehusry I sm 
net.” 

But presently his master's: bell. rang again, 
and this time quite violantly, and Robert fouad 
himself compalled to attend. to it. 

He vowel tr himeet& hewever, that he would 
not be many minntes awag, but was gana # good 
half-hour, fer his masten sent him te the posd 
with seme letters;.aad, standing a& the: window, |. 
was pleased ta aoe with what haste he pro- 
ceeded. 

“4 sharp Ind that, uncommon sharp,” said 
Mr. Muttonead to himself. 

It was just as Robert left the kitchen that 
Silas Stubbe, not secing why the two flunkies 
should have all the beer to themselves, was 
about to fill himself a glass. 

But Betsy snatched the jug from his hand, 


crying : 

“Yon let that alone, dy’e hear!” 

“Ab,” thought Silas, and sighed, “she’s regu- 
lar turned agin me.” 

“Tf you want a glass of ale, Silas,” said the 
cook, “ get some out of the other barrel ; this is 
the best sort, only to be drunk by gentlemen 
sich as them as hae honoured us with their 
company to-day,” 


you played with our 


; fainth 
Jenkins. “Tsuppose the hale'as been too mach 


ane no use to 


“Oh, really,” drawled' Mr, Simpkins, “you 


does us too much honour.” 


“You makes us too proud,” added Mr. Jen--| 


kins. 


Mrs. Grose suddenly buret into a laugh ; and’ 


on being asked what about, said— 


“Well, I always do laugh now whenever I 
thinks of it.” 

“Of what?” inquired Simpkins. 

“Though, I must say, I was pat out # gooc 


deal when I first heard of it.” 


“Heard of what ?” asked Jenkins. 
“Why,” laughed Mrs. Gross, “of the game 
g Billy.” | 
The two flunkies looked uncomfortable, and | 
Simpkins eaid— | 
“We played 1—TI assure-you, Mrs. Cook-———" 
“Ob,” laughed Mrs. Grose, “it's no use to’ 


deny it ; Stubbs has told us all about it.” 


“Me?” lustily cried Silas, tuming pale, “B 


wish I may die if——” 


“Hold your tongue,” sharply cried Betty. 

And Silas was awed, and held his tongue. 

“ Well, it did serve him right, didn’t it?” said 
tine. 


‘Qf course it did,” cried all the three women, 


ameli Stubbs wondered what could be the mean- 
ing: of it all. 


+f» wes Stubbe that told: us what a sneak he 


‘was, amd: that we was to serve him out, and we 
did serve-him out, didn’t we, Jenkins?” 


“Yes, Simpkins, I rather think we did.” 
“Tt waethat young villain Robert as made me 


‘do it,” said Silas, 


“ There, didn’t I ay so ?” cried Jane. 

“But, ious me, gentlemen, cried Mrs. 
Grose, “ what has come over you ? how queer yoo 
look all of a sudden !” 

And, indeed, Messrs, Stmpkins and Jenkins 


‘1m asignfsom hem bp the owe had alf at once turned dreadfully pale. 


over hawfally i” 


“Well,” faintty said Simpkins; “I have come 


“Tm a littie hill myself," as said 


rus. 

“Tt ain't the beer-as has done it,” cried Mra 
rose ; “it's what I have been and put in it.” 
“We're pisined,” groaned both men, each with 





his hands on his stomach. 


“It would serve you if you was,” 


screamed the cook, “ for co1 to go to behave 
to that poor boy as you déd; you'll feel poorly 
enough for a day or twe, I can tell you, and pale 
a8 you look now you'll look a: good deal more 


whiter presently.” 

As these last words were uttered, she and the 
two maids dashed each of them a handful of 
flour into the faces of the flunkies. 

They rose from their chairs as well as they 


were able, intending to make a bolb of it. 


But their enemies had provided against that. 
While the two men had been busy with their 
ale, Jane amd Betsy, with a piece of rope, had 


qpietly. secunedia leg of each man to the legs of 


great kitchen table: 
The of which was that when the 


canseqnence 

twe mem tated to bolt they were pulled up 
‘shortly and aliarply, and fell sprawling on the 
floor. s 


“Ado !™ taumtad the cook, “your fine calves 
now.” 

Ae the: two mam rolicd about on the floor, Mrs. 
Geese seized a tneom, and well belaboured them 
both, whils tite two girls completely smothered 
thes: all over with flour. 

‘They roared for mercy, and called on Stubbs 


to help. them, 


“Shir if you dae,” cried Betsy, and Silas re- 
mained motionless as a statue. 

Back into the kitchen came Billy, ronning, 
and Mrs. Grose thrust the broom into his hand, 
and, breathless with her exertions, shouted— 

“ Now, go it; hammer on to them.” 

And, seeing that Billy hesitated, she added— 

“ If you don't, I've done with you for ever.” 

That he shouid lose so a friend as the 
cook was not to be thought of, so Billy went to 
work with the broom, and his enemies rolled 
over and over in agony, and screamed for mercy. 

By this time Robert had returned from his 
errand, and, hastening back tovards the 
kitchen, heard ae he descended the groans of 
his liveried foiends, and the upraised voice of 
the cook, telling Billy to “go it.” 
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He rushed in, and was making towards Billy] poker. “I am only a weak woman, I know ; 
Be obtain possession of the broom, but found | but when my blood’s up I don’t stand no non- 
beiemself confronted by the infuriated cook, who, | sense—you just remember that, will you?” 
Seizing and brandishing the kitchen poker, Robert, turning fiercely on Silas, said— 
eried— “ They couldn't have known I had anything 

“* You keep off, you young vagabond, or I'll} to do with it unless you had told them, for I 
mamke your head as soft as batter padden !” am sure the others——But, never mind, look 

“ Please, Mrs. Grose,” said Billy, “don’t you | out for yourself now ; you: know what I can do 
®hhink they have had enongh of it?” against you.” 

“Ask them,” laughed the cook, “and I dare| “ What does he mean’ asked Be: 
Say they'll tell you they have had a good deal Then Silas told thesstory about th and, 
too much of it.” to his great joy, the cook said she had\witnpssed 

“« Well,” cried Betsy, “William really is the | the whole transactionsand) could testify ta, his 
mmost forgivingist young fellow as ever I see.” innocence, because it se ed that, she» had 

“*Untie'’em, and let ‘em get up,” said Mrs. 
‘Grose. 

But the two flunkies took a good while to get 
=p, and then, when on their feet, couldn’t keep 
‘there, but dropped, each of them more dead than 
live, into a chair. 

“Oh |” groaned Simpkins, “ whatever did yo 
Put in the beer?” 

“Was it nua momica ?” groaned Ji 

“What did you put in that poor beer, 




















gather some “’arbs forma. 
Young 
Dut Stabe hag antral lig es 
ut Stal joi 
freedom; exclaimed 
. “Now, you yaungrinmprofilins:andemi: 
you feel rather: uneomfortablay, dém't 2) Yon 
Jook ey. Yiu have kepteme atzaidhott yom 
» | Bi while; nowsit'smmyeturm, and befone:long 
oe. yitisicia 2” fiercely demanded Mite. Grose. |"I’ll makevyou afeaidiof'med”” 
aven't poisoned you right out,,buteyemwon't |. i 
be well again under a week, youcmagstakeumy 
word for that.” ~ . A 
The two footmen groaned ‘ 
“ Now, be off with you, andethiinit. 
Tacky that it ain’t no worse, famif‘wewas:to tell 
Mr. Muttonead and his sister they'd: 
your masters, and you'd lose youmplacess. Camas; 


gone into the garden: at  amebes tical ieee i 


@way you go—off with you.” 
“ 
Simpkins. 
* Do send for a cab,” pleaded Jenkingy 
© Cab, indeed,” criel Mra; Grose, “if 
eff directly, Pll 
a wheelbarrow.” 


haven't got strength toy move,” groaned!) 


have you both trundled home;in 








Oh! it’s: ” crieditite:coolts.. 
“Well, whatraboutme-?” 


the questions 


|I don’t happen: to see it?” 
“You'd see: 


The two flunkies made desperate efforts, armdj,|'seon if I-was:to tell master about:all thisd”” 


staggering from the kitehen,crawlediupthe arear 
steps, out on to the road, tely smothered 
With flour, writhing with the-pain caused by 
the stuff that Mrs. Grose had put. imto their 
ale, and staggering like two drunken men; 
on they went, clinging to each other for mutual 
support. 


some. of whose more juvenile members, coms 
meenced pelting them with dabs of mud, 


grate~- 

At length they reached aicab-stand, buéeould }full to. you—I am, indeed. And I.don’t mind 
not find a driver who would allow them; to| you calling me a fool, ‘cause I must have been.a 
‘regularidiot. to let that monkey come over me 


enter his vehicle. 


“We don't want to go far,” Jenkins said to 
ene of the cabbies. 


mess my cab would beim Here, some-of you, 
go A fetch a dust-cart for these out-and-out, 
swells.” 

“Let ’em get up behind the cab; that's their 
proper place,” shouted one of the crowd, 

At last, however, one of the cabmen said he 
would take them for half a.sovereign, and; the 
two poor flunkies saw nothing: for it but, to 
accept the. offer. 

They were driven to the house of an aequaint- 
ance, brushed and tidied a bit, and;then each of 
them proceeded. ta his separate. home, each of. 
them saying that he had been taken suddenly ill 
in the street. 

And very-ill they looked, and felt the effects 
of the treatment they had received for nearly a. 
fortnight. 





CHAPTER XXXIIt- 
ROBERT SHOWS HIMSELF SHARPER THAN 
EVER. 
, Ne sooner were Messrs Simpkins and Jenkins 
’ fairly gone than the cook turned upon Robert, 
who, finding himself helpless for rescue, had 
remained an inactive spectator ef that remark- 
able scene. 
“Oh, you young villain,” cried Mrs, Grose, 
«T was sure of it from the first.” 
“Sure of what? What do you mean?” de- 


ty ~ eeaanonlaats ss grinned: Roberts. 






that.” 


“ Why I don’t tell master is that Silas would 
And very soon they were surrounded and ac-|be discharged along with you, and I shouldn't 
e@ompanied by a sereeching’ and. jeering mob, | like that, ‘cause he ain’t wicked like you—he’s 


only a fool.” 


“Thank you, cook,” said: Silas, “I’m 


so long.” 


“Look here,” impudently said Robert, “I 
“Get out,” returned the cabman, “A. nice}don’t care a curse for all of. you put together, 


paying you all out for 
lose it, you may take 


and if I get:a chance of 
this day’s work, I won't 
your oath of that!" Robert fiercely cried. 

Then, throwing a defiant look about him, he 
turned and swaggered from the kitchen. 

Directly he was gone Mrs, Grose dropped the 
poker to the ground, herself into a chair, and 
went. off into hysterics,. 

Silas and the two girls were able soon to bring 
her round a bit, when she declared that what 
she had been going through that day had proved 
too much for her. 

“T ain't strong, as all of you know, and sich 
wiolent goings on is a good deal too much for 
me. William,” she feebly said, “come here, 
there’s a dear, good boy.” 


there. 

The truth was he had slipped away to follow 
and try to speak to young Trywhitt, ° 

And so absorbed with his by no means plea- 
sant thoughts had been Robert, and so quietly 
had Billy followed him, that the former had 
ascended as far as the hall without being at all 
aware that the latter was close behind hi 

“What do you come creeping after me. in this 
sort of way for?” fiercely demanded) Robert. 
“What's your little game now, you young 
sneak ?” 








manded young Trywhitt. 

“Oh, you know!” 

“I know that you have taken advantage of 
the housekeeper being out to behave like a——” 

“Like a what? Take care what you say,” 
cried the cook, again seizing and flourishing the 


“T want you to be friends with me, Robert,” 
Billy said, very quietly, and bearing himself 
quite humbly. 

“Yes; I dare say you'd like that,” sneered 
young Trywhitt. 

“Yes, indeed I should,” 


earnestly responded 
Billy. sles 


Amominons flourish ofthe poker accompanied 
“Well, you are a nicewoman, I dare say; only 
of the house very 


“Oh, you ‘Grose, 
shaking fer handaehim, and sticking-her arms 
akimbo. 

“You would soon tell him if you thought 


But William didn’t come here, for he wasn’t, 
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“Oh! that's what you'd like, is it?” 

“ Come, now, let’s shake hands.” 

“ Well, I'm glad you've come to this.” 
“Are you, though ?” eagerly cried Bill. 






















shows that you are afraid of me.” 
“No, no, Robert, it is not that, buat-——” 
“It's only your good heart, I suppose,” sneered 
Robert. 


“Well, come, then,” cried Billy, “we'll say 
that Iam afraid of you—anything you like, only 
let’s shake handgsand be friends over it.” 

“Take yourMandinwayy)'savagely cried young 

itt; “d@nit. pmbat near me, or I'll 


squangry, Robert. Do just listen 


@ any more, 


I shanit-be.able Se f 

“ And don't: you trymer ” said Billy, 
ettingmilittleheatads: “Don’tiike quarreling. 

‘Mother would tell youl alivays was.a peaccal 


_ eS 1" sneeredii Robert; “she's: a 


« 


“You tell adie |” enied’Billy, redilening- with 
“I amno an houeat-lad that: 
came aera S 

ih iach a geod hi ie. 
and: I though; you 
haven't); upyyand makerready to 
go 1 of jaamother.’”” . 

a 
asif him, while his put 
- Bit Billy again checked himself, lowered; his- 
‘arm, and sai’ 

“No; you shan’t provolte«mete.it; it would 
be very wrong of me, and T won't.” 

“You mean you daren’t,” taunted Robert, 
really believing it was lack of courage which 
caused Billy's hesitation. ‘ But look here,” he 
pursued, shaking his fist in Rilly’s face, “if you 
| won't I will, if you don’t take yourself’ off ‘this 
| Very moment,” “ 

“ Keep quiet ; don't hit me.” 

Robert, mistaking that for an’ entreaty-to:-him» 
to be merciful, cried— 

“ Here’s just one topper, to let yow know the- 
sort of fellow you have got to deal with.” 

As he. said that, he struck out at Billy, who- 
jumped. aside, and avoided the blow. 

Then he sprang forward again, seized Robert, 
lifted him bodily from the floor; laid hina: across: 


far over, - 


spiteful, deceitful rascal! I’ have only-goti to let 
go:of, you, and then what would becomeof'you ?’" 
cried Billy, now in a fury of passion: 

Robert knew very well what wouldbecome « * 
him if Billy were to let go, and in a terribie: 
fright whined out— 

“Oh, don’t; pray don’t ! I should be killed or: 
crippled for life.” S 

Billy had no intention to let go, but-he just: 
forced his enemy a little further over. 

“Oh, don’t!” screamed Robert; “do, pray, 
have mercy on me! do, pray; forgive me !” 

“You promise to behave better, and not to 
try t@ do me any more harm ?” 

“Yes, I do promise—I won't; indeed I 
roe a” e 

“*There then,” said Billy, as he pulled him 
back,,andeset him on his feet again, 

Immediately, to Billy's intense astonishment, 
young Trywhitt commenced shouting— 

“ Help !—murder |—some one,” with all the 
power of his lungs. 

His voice penetrated to every corner of the 
house. Up rushed everybody from the kitchen. 
and out from his room came muddling Mr 
Muttonead. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr: Muttonead 
“what is it? whatever is the matter?” 

“Oh, sir,” whined Robert, “I could not hek 
calling out ; he was trying to kill me.” 


Digitized by Goog le 


“Yes, I am,” grinned Robert; “because it 


+ ’ 
sneaking cur. 


the kitchen stairs head downwards and hanging 
“You cowardly wretch! you miselsievous,. 


a 
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“Hefwhof Surely you do not mean——” 

“I mean William, sir; he came behind me 
just now anawears, lifted me off my feet, and was 
going to throw me down the kitchen stairs.” 

“You atrocious young ruffian,” fiercely cried 
Mr. Muttonead, of course addressing Billy. who 
was 60 astounded that for the moment he had 
lost his tongue. 

“ Don't you believe that young villain, sir,” said 
the cook, standing on the kitchen stairs, “ Wil- 
liam wouldn’t do nothing of the sort, I know ; 
arid if you'll only just hear me a minute——" 

“I won't! Hold your tongue, I command 
you !” ‘cried Mr. Muttonead. 

“ Perhaps, sir, you'll be good enough to hear 
what we've got to say about it,” said Billy. 

“Oh, I know well enough what you would 
a I know what a young scoundrel you 
are!” 

“No, I'm not, sir. I have never done any- 
thing wrong ; and it’s a shame that you should 
listen to him and believe all his lies,” said 
Billy, quite firmiy, for his blood was now fairly 


yy 
Fs Get out of the house—begone with you this 
moment! I won't hear a word. Come, out you 
go, and never let me see you any more! Open 
oe abenl tare cnaenly ob ed, and Billy, withdn 
eagerly obeyed, and Billy, wi t 
another word, Walked out, ing Robert's 
triumphaut grin with an undaunted and'thrett, 
ening look. 
The door tlosed bebind him, and Billy mt 
himself dédwn on the lowest of the flight of 


steps. 

“l ain't going to give in like this, I know,” 
he said to himself. “Wait till missus comes; 
she'll see me righted, I know.” 

Miss Araminta and Emily had gone out to- 
gether for a drive, and it was nearly two hours 
before they returned. 

As the carriage stepped before the door, 
Araminta put her head eut at the window, 
exclaiming— 

“ Why, gocdncss gracious, William, what are 
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‘EM GET UP BEHIND,’ SHOUTED ONE OF THE CROWD.” 


yon sitting there forf And with no hat on! 
Y, you'll catch your death of cold !” 

Billy ran to the side of the carriage, and 
in a few words told hia mistress what had hap- 
pened, 

Araminta bounded from the carriage, flew to 
the hall door, and hammered away at it till it 
was opened by Master Robert, 

“Oh, you young demon!” she cried, dealing 
him a blow with her parasol as she dashed past 
him into the hall, tugging with her her noble 
page. 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 
MB, MUTTONEAD IS MABE TO LOOK SHEEPISH. 
Having, for the present, finished with young 
Trywhitt, Miss Muttonead turned upon Billy, 
and prasped him by the collar, 

Billy really imagined that his mistress had 
been driven a little out of her mind by the 
treatment her noble page had received, that she 
was ne longer able to distinguish friends from 
foes, and that his turn had come to receive afew 
dabs with the parasol. 

But he was altogether wrong. 

“You come along with me, William,” cried 
Misa inta, and lugged him with her to- 
wards that particular apartment in which Mr. 
Muttonead usually passed his evenings. 

She dashed open the door, bounced into the 
room, and commenced in a very shrill key—- 

“ Arrft you ashamed of yourself?” and then 

abruptly. 

Stopped for two reasons, 

First, because, im her great excitement, and 
intending that he should confront her guilty 
brother, she had thrust Billy forward so vio- 
lently that he tumbied over the coal-scuttle, and 
rolled upon his back into the fire-place, making 
a dreadful clatter with the poker and tongs, and 
giving a terrible screech as a red-hot cinder fell 
out of the fire and lodged upon his nose. 

And, secondly, Miss Muttonead paused because 
her brother was not in the room, y 


“Oh, the coward!” exclaimed Araminta; 
“but I knew where to find him. Come along, 


William.” 
“Oh, my !” cried Billy, picking himself up 
id Batting hand to his face. 

“Have you damaged your eye, William ?” 

“No, missus, it’s my nove.” 

“Then, why did you say it was your eye!” 

“T said so, missus, becauee——" 

“You are old enough, William, to know which 
is your eye and which is your nose, Come 


along.” 
Again she seized Bilt by the collar and re- 
sumed her search for the delinquent Mr. Mut- 


tonead. 

“ He is afraid to face me,” cried the irate lady ; 
“but we shall see.” 

Miss Muttonead was quite right ; her brother 
had been afraid to face her. 

Cooling after he had thrust Billy forth, he very 
much repented having acted a0 hastily. 

“TI ought to have heard what the lad had te 
say for himself,” thought Mr. Muttonead, “and 
I tremble to think of what Arry will say to me.” 

He had worked himself into such a state of 
nervous terror that when he heard his sister's 
thundering knock at the door he scurried away 
as fast as he could go, and locked himeelf in 
his bed room. 

No sooner had he reached that place of present 
security, than he dropped into a chair, and 
strained his ears to listen, shaking all over like 
a huge lump of jelly. 

Presently came footsteps ; first a rattling at 
the handle, and then a heavy thumping against 
the door of his chamber. 

ee didn’t speak ; perhaps he oouldn’t if he had 
tried, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 201.) 





Doms isn actor always act in a friendly spirit 
when he takes an actor’s part? 

“ @ood blood will show itself,” as the old toper 
said, struck by the redness of his nose, 
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“SURRENDER, YOU YOUNG VAGABOND,’ ROARED THE SERGEANT,” 


BY, SeNQeE COG Ttad, weLTpRIT. coe” | WHR hast Lote, gute leas cad wera 
wit ta went upetai among felons an 

OR, OUR ENGLISH BOYS IN FRANCE. The boys followed, and soon reached the| and then to be expelled the canton.” 

By the Author of “ Mismn's Som,” “RIVAL Onveons,” é£e. | second floor, the highest of the house, “Jerushy ! ll fight the mean scampe,” cried 

















Sie Rei a Weer cuulle: and piaciug’a teckel ©'T vill we pote jrloon” bald Wraaky gravel 
lighting a lon le, and placing a et} “I will not go to prison,’ gravely. 
CHAPTER XLIL.—(oontinuod). He them, wished them good-night, and closed |“ We must ron away.” : 
O the question, “Where are the/ the door. “Yes,” said the colonel, “you must return to 









others?" 80] replied, “Here,” | It was a charming 4) t, with a wooden 
i the others, | gallery and covered balcony. will not follow you there. You must start to- 
them. The bed would hold only one, and this was| night on foot, and get out of the canton as soon 
voted tofthe commander-in-chief. as ble.” 
Bol, like a free and independent citizen, threw You will remain behind, sir?” 
on the floor. “No; I will follow ppenly. Here is money, 
but then, you know, a girlof| Sam took the basket to examine the contents, | and at the village of you will find Jones 
sixteen easily forgives a kiss | which, with the exception of the ‘milk, he and|with some knapsacks, linen, &c. Make for 
boy of seventeen. Polk soon disposed o! Geneva by the waterside, avoid highways, and 
“What shall you do?” Then one took a chair, and the other a rug, | do not, if you love the old man who spoils you 
“We must stop here all night if the soldiers | and soon all four were sleeping. 80, okt into any more scrapes.” 
do not go.” It was broad day when they were awakened boys could not speak for deep and real 
“They will not go. They have arranged to| by a gentle tapping at the door, emotion. 
in the strangers’ room.” They soon opened it. “Now I must go. My absence may be re- 
en we have ne choice.” It was the girl. marked. God bless you.” 
i The soldiers had gone at Seybreak with the} And the gallant soldier galloped off with tears 
usher to report their failure to the college. in his eyes. f ¥ 
Breakfast awaited them. In ten minutes the boys were off with their 
“You can have my room. It is small, but it} Frank asked for towels, and was told to come| young friend, the innkeeper’s daughter, for a 
ia safe, at the top of the heuse. The cook will| down, when water, soap, and linen was given | guide. hs 
give me half her bed—if you will pay her some- | them in the yard. They paid her father liberally, and promised, 
thing,” she added, in a hesitating tone. ing themselves, they took a hearty | in after days, to come often. 
Frank gave her some silver, and the whole | breakfast, and were still discussing their fature} A promise they kept. 
matter was arran, plans, when the colonel arrived, very grave and} She showed them how to gain a place where 

They were to follow the path after her to a| sedate in manner. the high-read was easily crossed, and then left 
back door, where they were to take off their} The boys looked alarmed. them, quite ruddy from the marke of their ex- 
shoes, “Don’t be frightened,” he said, cheerily. “I|ubcrant affection. 

When she came to them they were to follow| am vexed, not angry. I have compared your] And thus were the four pilgrims of destiny 
upstairs without a word. written account with that of the iseur, and | cast loose to face the world alone. 
Frank agreed for all, Sam stipulating for| I cannot find in my heart to scold.” The road by the lake is one well known to 
some bread and milk, or something of that sort. | “ My good, kind guardian——” tourists. 

She then left them, and disappeared in the} “Sirree, you are real grit, you are,” cried} At the timgof which we speak it was not re- 


gloom. Sol. gular and wel laid out as it is now. 
Ten minates elapsed, and they followed in| 8am looked grateful, while Polk took him} The winding road at the foot of the hills 
Indian file, 
fuel cs at the back of the hcuse was easily 
and here they took off their shoes, 


Paris, to your old school. The Black Doctor 


































































gently by the hand, not speaking. was used by travellers between Lausanne and 
“But you do not know the worst. Ata meet-| Geneva. - 
ing of the town council it was decided that you} This it was necessary to avoid, as, if the 
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authorities were in reality bent on capturing 
them, their agents would follow it on horseback. 

As soon as they were provided with knapsacks 
and staves, not forgetting such refreshments as 
were portable, they started. 

It was their plan to go by byways, over the 
vineyards, and other fields, avoiding any place 
where they were likely to be questioned by police 
or garde champetres. 

Necessarily they travelled very slowly, the way 
being rough in the extreme, and so only reach 
a ruined tower about four miles from the Gene- 
vese frontier about dusk. 

Here a long conference was held, whic! 
ended in a determination to rest until midnight, 
and then proceed on their journey. 

It would be to slip amma the 


easy 
frontier at that tne, ty ugh 
suspect four boys g at duebeBour 7” 


accordingly crowded together in a» 
some straw and slept, 
But not soundly. 


All were on foot about twelve wad P 
their skirmishing expedition into i 





ing canton, where, unless ve 
sreasaaen were (OEE, they woul? 
they wouldinot be wholly free. 
The ity of the heads of the college 
the pride of the drill-sergeants had been hum. 
Both muasé. he avenged. : 


@EAPTER XLII. 
CRON THE FRONTIER. 


A FRONTIER. between tme-coantries not separated’ 
by a river or arm of: the sea must necessarily be 
an imaginary line. 

This Frank knew wel, amit he was anxious to 
reaeh the post near the edge of the lake, which 
indicated the boundary between the two cantons, 

They had to make their way wholly through 
stony vineyards without path of any kind, 

The lake alone served as a guide. 

No stars or moon were visible in the heavens, 
wale were shrouded with a heavy pall of 
c 

hep meron: Indina file, picking :their. way. 
with their sticks, and thug qicaping many,a 
and roll dawn. hilla 

In this way they at leat.eame ta. asmall woad. 

Qa: ene-side was the Inke, distant.abont aon. 
dred yards, and a village church tawer at, no 
great distance to-the leit, whieb.they ‘knew to ba 
on the high road. 

Here, then, was the-danger.. 

Posting his: eam pasiens behind tle trees Frank. 
ventured out of the wood, and peered. into a 
small valley that man from. the lake.to the road. 

Soareely-had he done sa, when:he heard voices, 
the rough veices.of men.. 

He baek and voluntesred'to. discover: 
who and what they. were. 

Sol objected, but on Frank declaring that .one 


person was less likely to be discovered than two, | pi: 


the young American gave wag, aud Frank started 
on his way alone. 

The sides of the slope were very stong, and it 

* required great skill and judgmant. to, descend 

without making a noise. 

Without the stick this would have been im- 
possible, 

As it was, he several times nearly went down 
with a ron. 

The voices became nearer and elearer, and 
soon he was guided by a. light, that of a fire 
lighted against a rough stone. wall. 


He acon discovered that the consisted of 
ex soldiers, led by one of the. drill-sergeants of 
the oo! 


The latter was speaking vehemently as Frank |. 


approached. 

“ Only let me catch the young canailles,” he 
said, “ }'ll teach the English vagabonds to insult 
free-born citizens.” 

“Well,” replied a fat, goodnatured-looking 
soldier, “they are only boys after all.” 

“ Rebels, rank rebels: boys, indeed, to lead a 
mutiny like that.” 

At that moment all the voices ceased, 

Frank, ia his anxiety to examine the position 


of the enemy, had advanced somewhat too near, 
and had stumbled, falling within the circle of | direction he turned his footsteps. 
light cast by the fire. 























geant, making dash in that direction. 
render, you young vagabond !” 
closing his teeth, and clutching his stick, made 
for the lake, that road lying most open. 


ed | not in the first flush of youth, while Frank was 
& good a runner of his 


lust none of them could saaim ; 
Still, umbil they reached Framemgi@ey knere f- 


' They didn’t Hke the fob; and new that it was: 
likely to have a fatal termination, worse than 
ever. 








“One of the little demons !" roared the ser- 
“Sur. 


But Frank, on his legs in an instant, and 


The sergeant. was a thin, wiry, tall man, but 
as could readil: 

been found. aa : x 

But where shonld he run to? 

The baniamoftite lake were steep and required 


a his:-way, his mind intent 
10. 


Despite their beautifull lake they do-not take 

rantage of its beauties, 

“T see a boat!” cried one. 

And, as he spoke, he turnedsktaswherett lay, 
led by ona of his companiemm pushediafl. 
“Where are you, fool af a Nagi ssid. the 


ater, and then rewedialtons: ug-amd.desu.. 
Suddenly one of the men game: 


boy must be drown: 
morning and search for 


The others grewlingly acquiesced. 


They drew the boat cliee fir shore wre) 


themselves in their cloaks, and’ prepered nals 


until morning, 


was to be.found. 
The soldiers, hewever, determined: te wait 


same relieved,.and one of them going back for » 


jorse, paraded up‘and downs in search of the 


fugitives, 


They had to wait. 


CHAPTER XLIM 
TRE LONE: HoveR 


‘WHEN Frank Meredith | into thestfll waters |’ 
ore ‘deep| “Four English boys,” ‘replied. Brank,.* whe 


of Leman’s lake, he fortunately seleeted a deep 
jace, and, after plunging nearly to the bottom, 
rose, shaking himself like a. Newfoundland ¥ 

He still grasped his staff, which helped him in 
wsing to the surface. 

When, however, after a moment or too of 
delay, he found the pursuers close in chaee of 
him, and even in the act of launching a boat, he 
cast away his staff, and slowly but steadily made 
his way outwards. 

Fortunately for him there was an eddy, which, 
when he paused to rest by lying on his back, 
carried him still further outward. 

Lying on his baok, of course he was lese liable 
to seen than when actively engaged in 
swimming, but he heard distinctly every word 
that was said. 

As soon as the soldiers had temporarily given 
up the pursuit, he swam up the lake in the 
direction of Luasanne, and soon being convinced 
that he was out of hearing-of his foes, strack 
out for land. 

As luck would have it, he gained the foot of 
acliff, with a strand below, and a gap leading 
into the interior. 

Up this, dripping and nearly exhausted, he 
hastened. 

Fortunately, the wood where he had left Sol 

























im low and fearfal accents of 
feted. 


heer: 
these people with the soldiers so 


‘malar Ory. 

“ Son baton,” he said, ae he picked up the pole tt 
which Frank Meredith had.lost. Beye 

“ Diantre/" exclaimed the sergeant, “thia{, 
is serious indeed, The 
‘We must remain. i 
his body.” 
height, and with a small moat and wall 
soundits 






and his other friends was in sight, and in- thie 


He moved slowly and painfully. 
As he approached he heard a murmur of voices, 
He knew the high shrill tones of Sol, who was 


bemoaning his friend’s fate. 


The three boys had seen much of what had 


happened, but not the finale. 


ey had followed the pursuers, but knew not 


the result of the pursuit. 


As they saw that the soldiers did not go, they 


determined aleo to await the morning. 


Ail then Soe h d_and spok 
sas down on the ground an 8 
their beloved 
“I'm afraid he’s drowned,” said Sam. 
“@Bon't yes,"’ cried Sol, “ somebody's bound to 
If he'® hurt, I pity the child who drew 
nT hag be Yeh ed Polk. 
s ain’ehurt,” groan () 
“No, mg brave: anc faithful friend,” said 
Aboppingyitamong them. “ But don't let 
stop,here, [atitefnet place, itain’t safe ; next 


‘fit will mot weitere” 
All them zashed fhaward and shook him by 


e hameli,. 
Franks. neeaived!, tl demonstration with a 


smile, reammed his: hoegeacik, and led. the way 
up conntryrteavoid: the emamg 


Taa-quenter of am wenncloserte the 
homer tiiag, 
086: Legeiin Onder Eee. 
‘There: was: aon iinm: ine ti) But it would 


vbewe awakened 
near. 


What wane. ba dane ? 


i Prank painted to a solitary house in the dis- 
tome eam; Mais otthe bill. 


Maxhadk cangjet tho faintest glimpse of = light 
in ome of the-wandows, 

Mould they not make for that? 

an at once, and, without a moment's 
esitation, followed in the track indicated. 

The house was a aquare building, two stories in 


A high gate protected it from intrusion. 
The Fate, however, had since been 
far it was left on the jan. = 
and entered. 


He now clearly sce the light. in-am upper’ 
Bat when morning came, not a sige or-trace’|' 
of the unfortunate youth they were in pursait of 


‘Toon 
Advancing boldly he knocked at the outer door 


/of the house. 


No answer. 
BHI the saree imthe.room abore,snd. 
Frank, who to shivenfxom his celdbath, 


determined to: be admitted: at any prices. 


He snatched up a handfil of gravel ancieesti® 


Spar the weer: 
Again silence. 
1 Thea the window opened, and a deep,.carnet 
voiee asked .who wae 
Tn Englteh. 


seek shelter and is ‘ 
paid-a sar, cold voice, “I will come 


« 
to you.” 

The door was soon opened. 

The individual wha had spoken stood: befere: 
them in the person of a tall- man, bearded. like 
a bard; though his-beard was nearly white, 

He had large, lustrous eyes, and was habited ia 
the garb of a midnight studest, a black skelb 

and 


PF ing-gown. 
'@ looked earnestly and keenly at them 

“English boys. Ob, yes, I seq” he 
“Come in.” 

They followed intos kind of salde-d-mangen, 
dining-room, where the recluse requested thew 
to be seated. 

All obeyed. 


He then asked their business at that late heats 
and:was frankly answerer by. the boys 

He listened with the deepest interest. Q 

“I you are tired, hungry, and thinay' 
ie, cit seatlly a jesced. 

All i ai . 

The gentleman made no attempt to avalon 
any servants, but: went into the kitchen 
pantry, from whence he brought an amples 
Py of provisions, : 
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In the ease of Frank be provided him with 
hot water aad gpirita. 

Hie permaded him to go to bed, while the 
others lay as best they might. 

All were eo tired that they slept heavily. 

‘The gentleman watehed them with a keen and 


@armest glance. 
they were quite fast asloep he ap- 
in which Frank Meredith lay, 
bim with a strangely wistful 
eaid, 


honest man’s oath.” 

And he turned away and left the room. 

Aubous the usual breakfast time the four boys 
‘were awakened, and offered every refreshment 
they could desire. 

All were soem refreshed and ready for action. 

They determined te advance on Geneva with- 
out. any hesitation or delay. 

The Sein, be way wore not 

be said, were not very pasticular 

about the law when ranswag boys were in ques- 


it they ‘vess te-Gosern th smoald tnd orders 
arrested and sent back to — 


Lanesnae 
But Colonel Panlet awaited them at the Grand 
Hotel at Geneva 
“Could you not write to him, yeung sirf” said. 


Frank and Sol at once repudiated 
Fequirement, thanking him heartily . the 
same, 

By winding paths, by wild and ragged wa; 

& curious oid els he tock them, anal 


“ Reasons, reasons which I may-net divulge, 
prevent my going any further,” he said; “I 
should be glad to da so. Farewell, all of you; 
who knows how soon we may meet again |” 

As een cee ae 
wit eo e: it them, i 
& written itinerary of the route in the hands of 


“Strange coon,” said Sel; “mighty carious 
and interestin’ ; feelin’ sort o° chap, too.” 
“There is some mystery about him,” re- 
lied Frank, mournfully; “ I cannot. make it out, 
at it affects me.” 
He said no more for soma time, keeping on his 
way in a regular brown study, 


CHAPTER XLV. 
AN ADVENTURE WITH WOLVES, 
THE novelty of the situation, the fact of four 
boys seeking their fortune in this singular men- 
ner, travelling almost where they liked, the 
world all before them where to choose, speedily 
relieved the spirits of Frank Meredith. 
He was, too, in some sort guide to the party. 
He had a map, andon this was marked the 
: places whero he was to stop, 
} Apart from the reason of the flight, the voyage 
> Was 8 glorious one, . 
;  A.true schoolboy’s heliday. 
They had liberty, they bad money, they eould 
come and go as they pleased. 
Their mysterious friend had advised them, until 
they entered France, to stop at little obscure 
villages. 
The fact of their being English would do away 
with suspicion. 

Of course they had given up every trace of 
college uniform, 


Under this advise they hurried on, and arrived 
at the foot of some lofty hills about evening. 

They were now cn the great highway, followed 
by. -chaises and the dili, 

one proposed a halt until quite evening. 

Then the weather turned out so splendid that 
with one accord they resolved to camp in a piner 
wood at no great distance fron the inn. 

It was a calm, placid evening. 

Procuring proviaions and such information as 
to the next halting-place as might be useful, they 
started as if on their way, but as soon as they: 
were out of sight turned into the dark amd gloomy 
pine-weod. 

Going quite out of all track, they collected a 
considerable pile of wood, with which they made 
themselves a neat hut, by roofing over two large 
boughs of a tree. 

Bol was in ecstacies. 

He fancied himself in the prairies onca more, 
and talked enormously big about a pipe and a 
chew, which two things were alone wanting, he 
esid, to make a man of him. 

The others laughed at him, but enjoyed the 
situation quite as much, 

There was liberty and excitement. 

Adventure is as natural to the English boy 
as to the English man ; hence so many conquests 
and discoveries on the part of our nation. 

The mysterious stranger had forced Frank to 


accept a present—a strange one. 

A brace of neatly-mounted pistols, with 
powder, ball, and caps. 

Why? 

Frank could not ssy, 

‘When they ware tired af tailing, langhing, 
and themeeives, they proceeded to 
eeake thele of leawes and to replenish the 


cat they aidan, alt natioed « sight chilliness in 
ie . 
But it enty made tem pile ug the fire and 


could | resolve-on replenishing, 
Bat-all preston sleep, nee-~woke until 


they, were roused bg a singuism am@ prolonged 
owl. 

All leaped: tai foot: 

To begin with, all seeenti therm, trees amisoil, 
were heawily covered with snow; 

One of'thoss sudden:storms sa. cammom in the 
Alps had serpsieed them. 

ut what abeut the-Mdeous end faerful howl? 

Frank declared himself ‘fairly nonpiuseed. 

7 Guess I know that grewa,’* said Sol; “them’s 
wolves.” 

Sam and Polk started up horror-stricken. 

“We shall be eaten alive,” cried Sam, who 


was plomp and tempting. 
Cs ee will kill 


ou,” said Pelk, laying his arm 
gently on that of Franks 

“No they wen't. I daresay, if the truth were 
known, they would be more. afraid of us than wa 
are of them,” Frank. 

Polk looked admiringly at him, while Sol 
fairly burst out laughing. 

“Here they come, old hickory; pile up the, 
wood,” cried the Yankee, 

Freak juced his- brace of pistols, 

Sol y with delight as he. took: possession, 
of one. 

They were ready loaded. 

The wolves came on in a drove of about two 
dosen, nor halted until close to the fire. 

Behind this Sam and Polk threw themselves 
in close proximity to the embers, 

Frank and Sol kneeled beside them. 

The great, gaunt, and cowardly animals stood 
still in presence of the fire, glaring with their 
savage eyes and lolling out their great red 
tongues at their expected prey. 

Two tremendous fellows steod in front of the 
others. 

Sol and Frank exchanged looks and nodded. 


AU four boys were pale and even ghastly. 

None feld inelined to remain there any longer, 
but hurried away towards the highway. 

Aa the an roee, however, the snow faded 
away and the danger rarily ceased. 

The road was reached, and about eleven four 
haggard and pallid fugitives entered a emall inn 
Sreqpented by dravers andi aiehs Hike to seek rest 
an 


They were low-spirited and heartily tired from. 
the night's excitement. 

None, however, seemed ipeiined to 
though all willingly partook of some 
their morning mal, 

When they woke it was afternoon. 

They had secured a little room overloeking the 


highway to themselves. 
window was and some rastics were 


ive way, 
after 


seated on a bench ussing some of the thin 
and sour drink of the lecality. 

“Eh, Pierre, what did the gendarmes say to 
you ?” said one to the other. 

“ Asked after aes ranaways they've got ee 
rants against, ey are going to Epernay 
then coming beck to search every house.” 


“ What have they been doing?” 

“Very. dangerous malefactors,” oried Pierre, 
shaking his head ; “offered me two crowns if 
I would put them on the acent.” 

The boys had not moved. 

They had fallen into chairs or on the floor, 

where it was convenient: They now 
sat up with one accord and listened. 

Frank had paid their bill, 90 they hadnothing 
Tie youn thy consid opaeslt ’ 

e room. on a passage: 
leading to a rade back-garden, in which was the 
well that supplied the house. 

Nobody was on the watch. 

a iinouek oe stealthy step they wended their 
way e house, throug! e garden, to 
the bleak woods behind. 

All thought of wolves had passed. 

Man was more fearful just now to them than 





animal. 

did not their knapsacks nor their. 
pistola, and hurried away among arid cliffs and 
Zooks with aa and savage scenery. 

oar 


They felt themselves dreadfal martyrs, and 
could reeollect im all. their reading no sach per~ 
secution as were.enduring. 

It had its. delightful side too, if they only could 
have been sure of ahelter and an evening meal ; 
but such things are not.easily found on a moun- 


tain side. 

As-soon as they were.out of reach of'the inn 
from which they fied, they halted and held 
, counsel, 

; They were evidently pursued by the high road, 
and should they put up at any roadside inn or 
hotel, would be surely taken prisoners. 

This was not to be submitted to, and it was 
finally resolved to seek a supply of black or brown 
bread at some farmhouse, and with. that push on 
until they were clear of the mountains. 

Until they reached some large town they did 
not consider themselves safe. 

Their excited imaginations pictured the Swiss 
government obtaining permission to pursue them 
inta France. 

Having come to this decision, they further de- 
cided not to be taken, and plunged’ deeper and 
deeper into the forest. 

It became soon apparent, from the absolute 
want of any path, that they were far away frem 
all civilised life. 

Even a hut, a charcoal-burner’s hovel, a chalet 
would have been greeted with delight. 

Sol advised returning partially the way they 
had come. 

But which was that way? 

In the forest nothing is more difficult than to 





Their fire was together, and with a wild 
yell the two huge monsters fell, desperately 
wounded. 

As is always the case the wounded animals 
were instantly killed and devoured by their 
hungry and famishing companions, 

The boys loaded again, and taking care not 
to neglect their rampart of fire, went on loading 
and firing until daylight, when, with a howl of 
disappointed rage, the savage. beaste ti 
fled, very much diminished in number, 


urned and | | 


keep any notion of the direction one has fol- 
lowed. 

All looked rather foolish at one another, and 
each asked himself what was to be done. 

Frank was amazingly annoyed. He thought 
that such big boys as they were should have kept 
better reckoning, 

In the meantime night was coming over the 
gloomy mountain pine forest and they were 
lost. 

(To becantinned. Commeneed in No, 198.) 
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IR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL, 
ene of the most daring, and 
yet one of thé most carefal 
and calculating of our British 
admirals, raised himself from 
the lowest birth and begin- 
ning by the sole weight of 
personal merit to the highest 

onours of his profession, 

He was born at a small village jnear Clay, in 
Norfolk, in 1650, 

After such an education as was suitable to the 
circumstances of his family, he was bound ap- 
prentice to a shoemaker. 

but he had alwaysa strong inclination for the 
sea. 

Happening to be sent on some errand con- 
nected with his trade to one of the seaport 
towns on the Norfolk coast, the sight of the 
shipping fired his fancy to such a degree that he 
never ceased entreating his parents to permit 
him to try his fortune in the navy. 

At last he obtained their consent, and that 
the more readily, that they knew how little they 
were able to do for him in any way on account 
of their impoverished circumstances. 

They had directed him to be christened 
Cloudesley in the view of recommending him 
to the notice of a somewhat well-to-do kinsman 
of that name, 

This kinsman procured him a recommendation 
to the famous Sir John Narborough, who there- 
upon at once made him his cabin-boy. 

Thus was fulfilled the fondest wishes of young 
Cloudesley’s heart. 

At that time this was a very promising way of 
entering the navy, The berth gave him all the 
opportunities he could desire of gaining his 
master’s regard, and he did not fail to make the 
best use of them. 

Sir John had raised himself from the same 
station, and was a generous patron of all who 
discovered any extraordinary symptoms of mari- 
time worth. 

He saw with pleasure the fidelity and affection 
of his cabin-boy. 

And after some time, having had sufficient 
proof of his talents and assiduity, he ordered him 
to be thoroughly instructed in navigation, and 
in every other requisite, to make him a complete 
seaman, and then procured;for him a lieutenant’s 
commission. 

When he was made an officer our trade to the 
Levant was suffering very greviously from the 
corsairs of Tripoli and Algiers, 

A squadron was ordered to suppress their in- 
solence, under the command of Sir John Nar- 
borough. 

He, with Shovel on board his flag-vessel, 
arrived at Algiers in the spring, and found 
everything ready to give him a warm recep- 
tion. 

The Algerines, upon his first appearance, drew 
up their ships of war under the protection of the’ 
cannons of their mole ; and the pirates of Tripoli, 
following the example of their confederates, had 
brought their ships to the walls of their capital, 
and the artillery of a fort that commanded the 
harbour, 

The appearance of the enemy's enormously 
superior strength, joined to the tenor of Sir 
John's instructions, by which he was directed to 
try negotiation ere he proceeded to force, deter- 
mined him to send a person in whom he could 
confide to the Dey of Tripoli, to propose an 
accommodation, upon receiving satisfaction for 
what was past and security for the future, 

The admiral pitched upon Shovel to carry.the 
message. Accordingly he went on shore and 
delivered it with great spirit. 

But the Dey, despising his youth, treated him 
With great disrespect, and sent him back with an 
indefinite answer, the contemptuousness of which 
was barely concealed. 

Shovel, on returning to the admiral, acquaint- 
ed him with some highly important discoveries 
which he had made about the condition of affairs 
on shore, 

Sir John at once sent him back with another 
Message, and well furnished him with proper 
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puree foe conducting his inquiries and observa- 


The ‘e behaviour was worse the second 
time. But Shovel bore it with patience, and 
made it an excuse for staying some time longer 
on shore, all the time with his eyes thoroughly 
open and wide awake, 

When he returned he informed the admiral 
that it was a matter by no means difficult to 
burn the ships in the harbour, notwithstanding 
the lines and forta, 

Accordingly, during the night of the 4th of 
March, Lieutenant Shovel, at the head of all the 
boats of the fleet, which were filled with com- 
bustible matter, went boldly, destroyed all the 
enemy’s ships with a degree of success scarcely 
to be conceived. 

He returned safe to the fleet, without the loss 
of so much as a single man, 

This extraordinary act struck the Tripolines 
with amazement and consternation, and they in- 
stantly sued for peace. 

But when they came to treat, they refused to 
make good the losses which had been sustained 
at the hands of their piratical cruisers by the 
English traders. So Narborough at once com- 
manded the cannonade of the town. 











PORTRAIT OF CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL, IN HIS 
YOUTH. 


Finding that ineffectual, he sent Shovel to 
land with a body of men, at a place about 
twenty leagues from the city. 

There the expedition succeeded in burning a 
large magazine of timber, which was provided 
for building their nefarious cruisers. 

When all this failed of reducing the people, Sir 
John sailed for Malta, After remaining there for 
some time, he returned suddenly upon the enemy, 
and distressed them so much that they were glad 
to conclude a peace on the terms prescribed. 

Yet soon after the conclusion ef the peace, 
some of their cruisers, which had been hiding, 
and came into port upon the withdrawal of the 
English avengers, not only expressed a great 
dislike to the arrangement to which the Dey 
had acceded in his terror, but actually expelled 
the Dey, and commenced as heretofore to at- 
tack and capture English traders, and imprison 
and enslave their crews. 

Sir John and Shovel were still in the Medi- 
terranean. Having received notice of what 
passed, they returned with eight frigates, and 
began with such violence to batter the place, 
that the treacherous inhabitants were glad once 
more to renew the peace, and to deliver the 
authors of the late disturbances to condign 
punishment. 

Shovel behaved so magnificently in all these 
transactions and reiterated encounters, and Sir 
John gave so honourable an account of his be- 
haviour in his letters to-the Admiralty, that in 
the succeeding year, our young hero was re- 


either, 
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He remained a faithfal subject of his king, 
Charles II, until the death of that 
But whatever grateful sense he might have of 

the recognition which he had received from the 
Stuart family, he did not think it sufficient to 
jastity & compliance with the arbitrary and 
egal measures of the bigot and despot James 
IL, who succeeded to the throne upon the death 
of his elder brother. 

He was one of those sea commanders, and they 
constituted the majority, who, at the risk of 
their posts and their lives, resisted every attempt 
that was made upon them with that intent. 

When threats failed, it was resolved to try 
what favours would do, 

With that view, King James promoted Shovel 
to the command of the “Dione,” a fourth- 
rate, 

He accepted the commission, but without 
changing his principles, 

By this means he was luckily of this 
important command at the Revolution, and at 
once threw all his weight in behalf of the illus 
trious emancipators of his country. 

All through the war, which was carried on 
between the worsted James and his French allies 
and Irish supporters, Shovel, now a man in the 
prime of life, performed the most important 
| Services to King William, frequently landing and 
| fighting at Dublin, Limerick, and elsewhere, on 
shore as well as at sea, 

There were not a few naval disasters, but only 
of a temporary character and effect, at this 
critical period of the national annals, 

But it was Shovel's good fortune (he was now 
)an Admiral and a Knight), or, rather, it was the 

weealt of his genius, to be involved in none of 
them, 

No one of his admiring countrymen ever did, 
or could, fix imputations on his conduct. His 
courage and his sincerity were alike unquestion- 
able. And there did not exist a single sceptic 
in England who denied to him the possession of 
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Tax Ugliést Spot in Europe.—the battle plain. 

A MAN who has tried it, says that all the short 
cuts in wealth are overcrowded, 

“THE good die young,” especially during the 
aren m of green. fruit. i 

iT is a mistake to su the sun is supported in 
the skies by its pr aos 

War should we never be frightened at the ap- 
pearance of a ghost? Because, if it is a ghost, its 
appearance must, in the nature of things, be im- 
material, 

THE reflection of a Victim.—Charity covers a 
multitude of sins; a charity bazaar covers a multi- 
tude of swindling. 

A SIGN announcing “The Vacuum Cure,” is 
hung out from the window of an eating-house in 
London, 

OsTLER—“There’s a ’oss not a bit too good for 
the Derby, nor the Oaks neither, but a ’andicap now 
that’s jest what ’es cut out for.” Owner—“ H’ 
and what weight, now, do you think he'd carry i 
handicap?” Ostler—“ Well, if you means runnin’ 
’im, take my adwice, and don't you put no more 
weight on that ’oss nor ’is ’ed an’ ‘is tail; ’e’s got all 
‘is work cut out to carry them two.” 

“Wauy, Bill, what’s the matter with you? You 
look down in the mouth.” “Well, Peter, I daresay 
if you'd been through what I have you'd look bad 
too.” “What's the matter?” “Well, yn know 
Sarah Snivels, don’t you, Peter?” “Yes.” “I 
discarded her last night.” “You did! What for ?" 
“Well, I'll teli you. She said she wouldn’t marry 
me, and I'll discard any girl that would treat me in 
that manner.” 

Wuits the learned and venerable Dr. L—— still 
presided over D—— college, and kept as keen an 
oversight upon the habits and morals of the young 
gentlemen of the institution as they required, a 
report reached him that one of the freshmen, C—, 
a good student, but rather a fast fellow, was con- 
tracting the awful vice of gambling. The doctor 
was always accustomed to take the bull by the 
horns, bse upon this occasion the delinquent was 
immediatgly summoned into his presence, and 
bluntly itfterrogated. ‘How's this, Mr. C—?” 
the doctor ‘sternly questioned. “I hear that you 
have been known to play for stakes!” The eye of 
the young reprobate twinkled as he saw a chance 
for a jake, and demurely responded: “You have 
been misinformed, sir,; I never played for steaks, 








warded with the command of the “ Sapphire,” | though I must confess that I have once or twice for 


a fifth-rater, 


oysters." 
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OW Village inn. 
Se geal 


“ Harrah, for Tom H !" said more than one 
of our friends, as the jolly old tar walked into the 
room. 

“ Tom, you'll tell us a yarn to-night, won't you ?” 
said Swisher. * o 

“ Well, messmate——” 

“But you haven't given us 
ene for a long time, so heave 
ahead.” 

* All right, messmates, here 
goes for a yarn I’ve often 
heard my shipmates tell.” 

The old sailor then com- 
menced the following, which 
we take the liberty of polish- 
ing into ordinary conversa- 
tional English, 





JACK'S PRIZE—A BIT OF RO- 
MANCE ON SHIPBOARD, 


Jack Walton wase one of 
the best hearted fellows that 
ever lived, and at the time 
I speak of, he had not seci 
more than thirty years at the 
farthest. 

From early boyhood the 
ship had been his home, and 
the only breezes that he could 
remember were such as hai 
wafted him from point to 
point upon the great ocean. 

a had wor hard all 
his lifetime, and yet Jack was 
or. 
Poe was not a drunkard. 

No man ever saw Jack 
Walton under the control of 
alcohol. 

Sometimes, to be sure, Jack 
ledged his friendship over a 
umper of wine, but he 

spurned it as a beverage. 

Yet Jack was poor, for no man could ask him for 
assistance that laid within his power to give, and 
go away empty-handed. 

In fact, Jack’s shipmates knew his weak point, and 
80 long as there was a shot in the locker they drew 


upon it. 
He had become used to the thing, and he seemed 
actually to consider his hard-earned as 

of a common stock, for the idea of refusing to divide 
his last shilling with ® penniless ehipmate bad never 
once found its way into his head, 

But poverty never made poor Jack 
He was never obliged to ask twice fora 
many a time have there been a dozen shipmasters 
after him, all anxious to secure his fora 

a reef-knot, nor did a braver 
of a shipwreck. Nol 
happy was Jack Walton. 
man, too. His hair was 














berth, eed 


nerous, free, brave and 

he was a 
black and , and 

formed head; his 


eo 
hung fn beautifal ringlets | weeks, Mrs, 


when she came over the side. 

Instead of a moody, wrinkled, sombre, and wasted 
female, they beheld a blushing, fair-skinned beauty 
of not more than four or five-and-twenty. 

Her husband had been dead over six months, and 
as the pangs of her grief had been softened down, 
she had become herself once more, 


And then her child—a little blue-eyed girl of 
some four summers—helped to cheer her soul, and 
make the world still bright to her. 

Johnson. Her 


She wrote her name as Mrs. Mai 
husband had been known as Mark Jolin. 

He was an orphan, but by dint of perseverance 
and skill, he had become a noted merchant before 
his death, 

Some six years before, he had married his wife 
—a girl as poor as he himself had once been, but 
rich in virtae and goodness, 

“Blow me if she ain’t just the beautifullest craft 
under a bonnet ‘at I ever sot eyes on,’ said an old 
foretopman, addressing Jack Walton. 

Mary Johnson was on the poop with her child at 
this time, and the eyes of half the crew were 
furtively directed towards her. 





“THANK HEAVEN! JACK HAD REACHED THE CHILD.” 


“She is a beauty,” responded Jack, with a glow 
of enthusiasm, “And she looks good, too, None 
o’ your high-flyin’ craft there. I tell yer, Bill, she’s 
got a soul—you can see it in then great blue eyes 
of hers,” 

“ Aye, you’ve hit it,” returned Bill. “ You've hit 
it, Jack. Now just think of a fellow’s bein’ settled 
down ashore in a snug, tidy honse, with his lockers 
all fall, and just such a wife as that to stand watch 
an’ watch with ye through life, eh, Jack.” 

But Jack did not answer, 

Perhaps he was thinking of how many he 
had li alone—how mt money he thrown 
awey—and, perhaps, he looked off ahead tosee what 
hopes he in the future, 

t any rate, he was silent, and in a few moments 
more he went off to the wheel. 

One bright, warm, moonlight ‘summer even- 
ing, after the ship had ea et coe tee two 
Johnson was upon the poop with her 


over his fin fe wes Tange Sn child, 

fall, and black as jet; and his 5 igh | There was considerable of a fresh b and as 
bronzed by of exposure, were fit for any | the ship had it upon the beam she was 1B good 
model where boldness and nobleness of contour | speed th the water. 

‘were wanted. Added to this, Jack possessed a form} Jack ‘Walton was at the wheel—just standing 
that was the very type of what a physical man /| there to keep the helmsman company—for he h: 


should be, strong and powerful, yet graceful and lithe. 

At recess which we write, Jack was second 
maze of the good ship ‘“ Norwood,” said ship being 
on a voyage to Canton, and back again. 

The “ Norwood ” arrived at Canton in good season, 
and while thers the captain, whoee Bame was Tall- 
man, consent to © & passenger, sai 
being no more nor less than the widow of a merchant 
who bad lately died in China. 

In due time the ship was ready for eniling, and 
the “widow” came on board, and with her she 
bronght her child, 

Various had been the conjectures among the 


charge of the deck, and from that point he could 
best see how matters went on. 

He was just upon the point of speaking to the 
helmsman, when he was startled by a piercing 
shriek from Mrs. Johnson. 

“Oh, my chil my child 1” she cried. “Oh, God, 
bave mercy! My child! my child !” 

Jack sprang over to where the widow stood, and 
caught her just in time to prevent her from leaping 
overboard, 

“ What is it ?” he asked. 

“There, there!” fairly shrieked the frantic 
woman, pointing to where her child was being 


By the bright moonlight Jack could see the 
floating dress, and as all the watch were by this 
time upon the poop, he had not to look far for 


assistance, 
“Here, Bill,” he cried, speaking coolly but 
quickly, “you hold this poor mother, and on 


oe life don’t let her go. Get down the stern 
at the rest of you, and come after me as soon as 
Brackett, call the other watch to lay the 


ship to.” 

én the next instant Jack Walton had leaped into 
the sea, and was striking out for the lost child. 

The mother spoke not, nor did she move, but with 
both hands clutched tightly around the old foretop- 
man’s arm, she stood and gazed upon the swimmer 
and her child. 

The boat was soon lowered, and with the assist- 
ance of the watch the ship was hove to. 

Once the mother sta as though she would have 
broken from the grasp of her rd; it was when a 
sea broke over the child and hid it a moment from 
sight; but the thick, flowing ents which the 
little one wore seemed to spread out, parachute-like, 
upon the water, and hold her up. 

“Thank Heaven! Jack has 
reached jher,” uttered the 
foretopman, “She 'll be safe 
now, for Jack Walton ’ll die 
before he gives her up. Ah, 
lady, you .don’t find many 
shore-going men with suc 
big hearts as poor Jack’s got 
stowed away in his bosom.” 

The mother looked up into 
the old sailor’s face, but she 
did not speak, and on the next 
moment her gaze was again 
directed towards the spot 
upon the heaving waters 
where the stout sailor was 
struggling with her child. 

At length the boat reached 
them, and the widow saw her 
child lifted into it. 

She murmured one whisper 
of thanks, and then she sank 
upon the old sailor's bosom, 
totally unconscious of all that 
was transpiring about her. 

When Mrs. Johnson came 
to herself, she was aroused 
by the voice of her child, 

She started up, as though 
from some wild, terrible 
dream, 

But when her mind fully 
came to her, she found herself 
in her own state-room, and 
Jack Walton stood by her 
side, holding the child in his 
stout arms, 

We cannot write the words 
which the mother then spoke. 

They were too wild, too vehement, 

And then the thanks which she poured out upon 
poor Jack, 

To be sure they were only in whispers, but 
whi 80 deep, 80 soul-sent, so thrilling, and so 
quickening, that the hardy sailor wept like a 


girl, 
on, and the widow recovered 


possible. 





Time passed young 
entirely from the shock her nerves had received. 
Things went on as before, save that she oftener 
sought the side of Jack Walton when he was upen 


the 

And Teste Lizsie—for 20 the widow's child was 
called—used to hang upon Jack’s arms with a fond- 
ness seldom shown, save by a child to its parent, 
feoomenmes Jack's shi ioe would Joke him open. 

subject of his g intimacy e bean- 
tiful widow, but he never re, to them. Once 
Bill Hughes spoke more ly: 

a ack, ai he, “if that woman knew you as 
well as I do, she wouldn’t be long in makin’ a life- 
splice of it.” 

“What,” returned Jack, ‘she mate with such a 

stick as I am? If you love me, Bill, don't 
never say that again.” 

Poor Jack turned away as he spoke, for there was 
a tear in his eye, and he would hide it. 

At length the ship arrived in port, and Mrs, 
Johnson's first movement was to eend a letter 
toa mercantile firm in the city. On the next day 
8 boat come alongside—for the vessel had not yet 
been hauled up to the wharf—and brought a note 
for the widow. ene wae pee pon oe poop 
when she received it, and by her side stook 
Walton, who had been pointing out some of the 
localities in the bay. There was a tear in her eye, 
but she soon wiped it away, and then she looked up. 

“ Alas” she said, ‘death has been busy in the 
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great city. I have not a friend left. No one now 
that knows me, no relative, no acquain 

“It's bard,” ventured poor Jack; “bata brave 
‘heart can live. It's been now twenty long years 
since I knew the love of a relative.” 

Little Lizzie seamed to comprehend that there 
wt ibeee ’? she said, ber little dimpled 
‘ said, placing ittle dimp! 
hand upon the arm of ‘her “does it make 
you feel bad to go and live in a great house once 

amore ?" 


“No, ‘iasie; I shall be; ’ 

“OL, and a stall Tr hen 

have to work all the time, .and he can hold me in 
‘his lap and tell me stories, can’t he ?” 

Poor Jack trembled like a leaf. Those prattling 
words had struck a deep chord in his bosom. The 
‘thought that he was soon to part with the two 
‘beings whom he-had insensibly iearned to love with 
ime whole eoul, called tears to his eyes which he 


could not keep back. The leoked up and 
maw him weeping. 

She aroee quickly to her feet, and asked him to 
follow her te the cabin. 


He did so, and soon he-was alone with the young 
woother and her child. 

“ Mr. Watton,” said the widow, in a tremulous 
tone, “Iam going to be very plain with you. In 
this note which I have just received I learn that the 
only relative whom I left six years ago is dead. 

“T have returned to the home of my birth rich in 
money—far.more of money than I can ever spend— 
‘bat [have none to care fot me, none to protect mo 
from the snares that will be sure to be about 
the Pes aud wealthy widow. 

“My child loves you and so dol. I knew that you 
-are honest and true, brave and generous, and of a 
firm and uncompromising principle in what you 
think is right. 

“ And now I make you an offer. If you reject it, 
I shall trust in your henour not to reveal it. There 
is my hand—it is youre if you wil take it. My 
beart you already bave.” 

Fer afew moments Jack stood like-sunbewiiiered, 
‘ont when he met the soft, warm ligit thet shone 
‘upon him from out those eyes of blee, tris inpulee 
moved him. e = : 

He opened his arms, and wken ‘closed them 
again the noble-hearted widow was folded within 
their embrace, 4 “ 

- 


Before the “ Norwood” sailed on hernext 
her crew were invited to attend.a wedding. 

They came and saw poor Jack new transformed 
into a splendid tleman, married to thehendseme 
widow who had shared the dangevs .of their last 
homeward-bound voyage; and net ene <f then 
envied him in the. least, for they all knew howrichhy 
he deserved the noble prize he had won, and how 
much better suited he was to make @ good husband 
than any other of the crew. 

On the eastern bank of the river, not far from 
‘the great city—not farm these days of steam—there 
‘is a pretty dwelling—a 6 id one, the true lover 
-of the pesseitel would ee there Jack Walton 
lives, still fondly proud o: ize. 

And the me ou could tell b the happy smiles 
that bloom upon handsome that she has 
never had occasion td regret the moment when she 
first offered her hand to the true-hearted.son of the 


ocean. 
That girl, who.takes care of the 
three litte curly-headed obilaren that play upon 


the white lawn in front of the mansion, is Lizaie, 
She has grown older now, but .she is net so old but 
that she yet loves te sit upon Walton's knee, and 
hear him tell of the adventures that befell him in 
bis wanderings aboat the world. 


. . 
“Bravo, Tom ! bravo!" greeted the conclusion of 
histale. ’ 


ie. 

The old sailor, however, net watisfied with what 
the had done, volunteered a song, which met with 
loud applause. 

“ Now for the horgptpe,” said Swisher. 

‘Tom was in the most obliging ‘humour, and did 
-all that was required, meeting with loud cheers. 

“) think we have to thank Mr. Haweer for the 
moet pleasant evening we have spent,” said Mr. 
Moleawortby, as the company repeated. 

(To pe continued.) 
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Brupie PROPORT?ION.—Laadiord : “Now, Patsy, 
show will have it? About balf-and-half, I eup- 
pose ?” enant: ‘Yes, eure, yer honour, and a 
‘thriffe more half than half.” 

A MATHEMATICAL young lady, being asked to 
give a definition of an acute angle, described it to 

Tr governess as an angle for a husband, which 
‘was sharp enough to |-thousand 

under. 


Mr. Walton won't I 
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£10,000 REWARD! 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 


—— 


XXIV.—(oontinued). 
JNE moment, my friend ; not 
yet,” said Colonel Renfroe, 
with a satanic smile. “If 
what you say be true, and 
I do not altogther allow 
that it is, this man is for 
some reason living in se- 
cret, What can be the 
xeason ?” 

“Ido not know, and I do not want to,” re- 
plied Baeant. 

“The reason must be that he does not‘feel able 
to prove his identity,” continued Colonel Hark 


Renfroe. 

“Perhaps, Bat Ido not-care. Give me money 
and I go,” said Basant again. 

“No. This man must be struck down before 
hecan act. Had he been ‘prepared he would 
certainly have been at the funeral of my Lord 
Barland.” 


CHAPTER 





“T will try," responded the Frenchman, after 
musing one moment, “Give me some money. I 
know a costumier in Bow Strect who will make 
me up fine as a waiter. I'll go and ask for = 
place at this irm ; I'll bribe the waiter, and it is 
done.” 

“Why Bow Street ?” urged the colonel, with a 
startied glance. 

“ Ab, be not afraid, my friend. It is remark- 
able how I learn your proverbs, though I cannot 
speak ‘your crack-jaw language—the nearer the 
oburch the farther frum the bon Diew.” 

“Well, as you will. Here is money—twenty 
pounds. When I hear that this insolent im- 
postor ceases to exist, you shall have the rest 
of the money,” replied the colonel, who’ felt like 
a wild boar at bay. ‘ 

The Frenchman made a hidcous grimace at 
the smallness of the sum, but presently took his 
hat and cloak, and, ising to return the 
next evening with news of his plans, took his 


leave. 
Scarcely was he out of sight when Colonel 
Hark Renfroe took a rough coat and low. 


crowned hat from his attendant, and harried by 





“ Who knows ?” mattered Besant, 

“Well, this I do know, that if this man is 
quietly allowed to step into the position of the 
Earl of Barland and assert his rights, I ama 
ruined man, and you will get no more gold from 
me.” 

“More murder; mare blood. See, man, how 
fate is against us. You pay me to drewn Sir 
Childerio— Sir Chilftric is alive and kicking,” 
grinned the Frenokman. “Yeu pay meto drown 
Mrs. Hayland, the wife of the—what you say— 
smuggler ; the Sterme, for whom is 
Offered the great, the stupendous sum of ten 
‘thousand ds reward.’ 

“Well, well; what then?” 

Sn ‘tee first 


place, why do not get the 
ton thousand posbtonen I" ebindeke Read 


wen. 
“Beewuse on his teil Giessen would probably | 
do me more than ten thease pouniew! dam- 
age,” sullenly answerell te colmsl. ‘But 
Heten, man. ‘Though you 4id-ast-siay Sir Chil- 
deric, or Mrs, Hayland, both the boy and girl 
sore eres: You are equally guilty ef srur 
The wan looked up at him with a quick and! 
fre-giance. P 


daciaiee g 
“Why should not the children ‘be exved, Bice 


the ts ?” be said, slewly. 

“Monater, have you any meaning? Do you 
know anything ?” cried the.colonel, foaming with 
rage. “Have you then greatly deceived me al- 
together?” 

“TI know nothing. I only think that de- 
cidedly Providence is against us, and plays us 
wT aon't, B ¥ 
“T don’t. But let that pass. You are equally 
guilty as if you had slain Sir Childertc de 
Cressy and Mrs. Hayland; what matters one 
more crime?” 

“What matter?—a good deal, What shall I 
get by it?” 4 

“A thousand pounds reward,” said Colonel 
Hark Rentfroe, “ and two hundred a-year in the. 
United States.” i 

“My security” 

“Man, would not a confession ruin me at any 
time?” the other answered. 

“ But how is it to be done! I tell you those 
men know me, and had they not have been in 
London streets wouki have killed me. I believe 
Sir Childeric de Cressy and Captain Storme un- 
deretand one another, and are on the bitter 
‘trail.’ 

“80 much the more reason ‘why you should 
take the initiative and get rid of them,” meered 
the colonel. 

“But I tell you they are two devils. I cannot 


poison them, I caunet stab them in the street. | b 


What, then, am I to do?” 

“When a man is determined and resolute, he 
takes counsel of his own heart. In France you 
would get a hundred gulley-slaves to do the work 
for ove hundred francs,” 

“ Bat your judges have a nasty habit of hang- 
ing by the neck ; they allow no extenuating cir- 
cumstances whatever.” 

“Man, do you wish to drive me mad? Wil 
you, or will you not, do it ?” 


a short and rapid route into Bew Street. 

He had the strongest reasons to fear treachery 
on the part of Basant, 

If-eo, he must fly. 

He was determined, therefere, to see if the 
‘man entered the police-station or really went to 
the costamier's. 

He was not long in reaching a retired door- 
way,iim-which he concealed himself. 

‘He dead not waited ten minutes when he saw 
Basest hurried up, looking curtously ap and 
down the street. i eaaiteek 

‘Teen be halted at the police-station 
some of the bills. 

‘Quite woolly be passed on, and finding the 
costumater still open at that late hour, he crept 
in an: red. 


‘Gelewel Hark Renfroe was -satisfied, and, 
‘wrsimgway, went to his hotel. 

‘Here he ‘it ordered supper, and then re- 
‘quested to Ihave a conveyance at seven in the 
mreroimg Zor Richmond. 

He was about to beard the Earl of Barland in 
iis :ownaien, 


‘CHAPTER XXKV. 
AT RICHMOND. 


Srp Jui we CREssy, now Earl of Barland and 
master of thousands, was, despite all, a miserable 
and unhappy man. 

His marriage with Julia could not be im- 
punged. She was a fine, beautiful, and com- 
paratively heatthy woman. 

He disliked his son. But that son was his 
heir, and kept from the inheritance Colonel 
‘Renfroe, whom he hated, and Childeric Storme, 
whom he feared and dreaded. 

And now this'son was dead, alain by the hand 
of his cousin, 

His rage was something terrible to hear and 

ones, 


He could scarcety hope for direct heirs now, 
and the murderer of his son would inherit, 

‘He eat m hie darkened chamber, im'the next 
room to that which was devoted ‘to the imani- 
mate corpae, and gnawed his nails to the quick 
with rage. 

Schemes of vengeance, one more terrible than 
the other, were revolving in his mind. 

According to the absurd and wicked code of 
that time, the duel had been fought fairly, and 
there could be no punishment. 

He must‘take that in his ewn bard. 

But how to rid himself now of the childless 
mother? 

Well, well, was the grim and ghastly thought, 
perhaps the sudden death of her son would kill 
er, 

Women, he believed, to be such weak and 
silly fools. 

f it did. not he must bear his infliction. Had 
he have been in a low and obsoure position he 
might have borne cruelty and the slow poison of 
worry and quarrel. 

But he was a gentleman, a peer of England, 
and must be-cautious, 

Only the other day they actually hung a peer 
of England for murder. 


WG 
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Something else Mutt be done. : 
It was eleven o'olOck ; he had made a pretence 
-of breakfast, und Ws smoking, déinking brandy- 
and-water, and gn#wing his nails. 
Suddenly, after knocking several times, a 
=< ic entered, very tinidly, with a card on a 
ver. 


We teck % up. 

His eyes rolled wildly in their orbite, his pale, 
-Cadarverous face became alammingly.red, and he 
trembled violently. 

“The infernal villain, the coward ; how dare 
tho—eh, ‘what is this? “RMatter of life and 
death. You totter on the very verge of ruin. 
Let net ‘coon blsod stund betwaen us just now. 
~Timeeat See 4 .—H. RB” 

“ Show lonel Hark Renfroe.up,” ho added, 
after a moment ; “more brandy.” 

‘Tae domestic bowed and withdrpw, consider- 
ably puzzled. 

The earl hastened to a tab! 
Pistols out of a drawer, and 
newspaper, which contained un account of the: 

\0-Aenth ‘of bts son ‘and beir. 

le then filled  gines with brandy and seated 
“himself in an arm-cbsir, to all appearance, calm 
~and resolute. 


caine Bar Bantroe catered, with aa 

ecks, -signs of a sleepless y 

Ehe was beggard ia the extreme. . 
™ Pardon me, my lord,” he said, “if I, of all 


“Bat, my lord——” 
“Lord me uo lord. .To nee you dead at my 
feet I would give up my claims, Only let.me 
behold you writhing in the agonies of death, and 
Bir Childeric may do his worst I" 

As he spoke be snatched up a pistol and ‘took 
deadly aim. 

Colonel Renfroe leapedbor one side, and darted 
at the other. 

The ‘ahot was fired but was buried in the 
wall. 

Then they closed in an awiul and dreadful 
embrace. 

“Shame on yea, with the poor dead boy in 
the next room,” said a strong, terrible, and 
earnest voice, 






























CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE WIND UP OF ALL. 


THEY ceased their'struggle as if by eammon con- 
sent, and rose to. find t! t-room oocu- 
pied by Captain Storme, Basant and four Bow 


treet officers, 
to his feet, when be 
was securely hrandeuff. 
Basant laughed, showed his teeth, and vubbed 


his ekinny hands together. 
“White livered hound,” cried Colon¢l Hark 
“ this is your deings.” 4 

“I cannot kill the oki gentleman, so I tell all, 
and throw myself on the-mesey.of the Court,” 
‘eaid Captain Besant with s 

“What means this invasion‘of the house'of 
sorrow f" exclaimed the earl. 

“My lord,” said ChiMeric Storme, sternly, 
‘“‘T have a warrant for the arrest of Colonel 
Hark Reafroe, for the attempted . murder of Bir 
Childeric de Cressy, his wife, and son; also of 
my wife Orania Sanders Storme, commonly 
calted Mrs, Haylaod, and herinfant girl. As I 
knew he was here, we were compelled to ‘arrest 

where we could And him, May I ask his 
aero a the death of 

“For money to compass e 
claiming, I am told, to be the late Sir Childerie 
de Creasy. On my refusal he quarrelled, mnd,in 
my rage, I fired at him.” 

“That will be counted to yoo,” said Storme, 

avely, ; “ will you step into the next room, Sir 

ales?" ) 

Mechanically he obeyed. Colozel Reafroe «vas 
led forward by the officer. 

Captain Basant, watched by two men, came 
behind, 

He had seen Colenel Hark Renfroe watching, 
d to blind him had really entered the cos- 
tumier’s shop. 

As soon as the other was out of sight he en- 
tered Bow Street, to find Sir Childeric and Storme 

lying for a warrant. 
le gave himself up, making a full and true 
confession. 

The earl knew not what to think or to say. 

He entered the room with a heavy tread to 
stand amazed at the group which presented 
i . 

His wife Iny deadty white in a half swoon on 
a.couch, weeping bitterly. 

Sir Childeric de Cressy, with the boy hitherto 
erpposed to be Storme’s, holding. hand, 
stood stern and erect in the mfddie of thre room ; 
as he turned he saw Childeric Storme with 
his beautiful wife and daughter Orie, who was 
supported on one side by David Sanders, 

Behind was the family soliciter. 

“What means this levee in ‘the hour of 
death?” began Sir Jules de Creaay. 
you, madam,” addressing his wife, “got:up this 
monstrous entertainment in honour of "your 
eon’s awful death ?” 

“ Hush, hush.” 

“ Have you, fellow,” addressing Str Childeric, 
“ borrowed the garb of a man long since deadito 
play the hobgoblin ?” ‘ 

“ Silence, Sir Jules,” said ‘the family solicitor, 
“this is very sad, but a word will explain it. By 
the directions of the late earl, I left umread a 
codicil dated six weeks ago. 

“*and I, Robert Earl of Barland, distinctly 
declare that this very day I have seen and spoken 
to my dear nephew Sir Ohilderic de Cressy, known 
in India as General Stanley, and that it is tohim 


“My lord, on my soul, no-one Geatvan mere 
~depply.than the feariel of yestenday. 
- It was inevitable, ‘The insult axon public anci 
90 deadly,” 

“Liar! 


sot peaieh me,” be added, satdonically. 
Reafroe started. He almost 
had not come. 

“Colonel, in the next room lies the dead body 
-ef my son. He was, if not a favourite, he was 
wy son and heir. You are his asenesin, and you 
dare, with the corpse scarcely cold, to present 
yourself before me. What would a jury say, if,” 
‘ancovering the pistols, “with these weapons I 
sehot you dead f” 

“ That you were mad,” he replied, in as calm 
-&teve as he could sssume. 

“T em not mad, but #0, wan, 
oA Haan ‘wway,” patting down the wexpons as 

2. 

“ My lord, I come here for your good, and you 
threaten my life. I will, therefore, simply tell 
[ony mown snd Fotis Sir Ohilderic de Cressy 

appeared in London.” 

“Insensate liar! You had him drowned |” 
Toared the infuriated earl. 

“I spent the money as agreed to do so, but 
amy agent tricked me, as he did about Sterme 
and his wife.” 

“Slow dare’you come here with this falsehood ? 
Sir Childeric was drowned with his wife and 
eon. I am Lord Barland.” 

“And Lord Basland will remain, if you will 
listen to me,” said Colonel Hark Renfroe, in an 
insinuating tone. 

The earl eank in his chair, and signed to the 
-other to speak. 

The colonel did, telling all he knew, in his 
most placid manner. 

“Well, what then?" asked the new-made 
earl, sallenly. 

“ Basant has agreed to rid-us of this man: 
‘Waat hes ho been doing all this time? he mast 
have no proofs of his identity. Nobody knows 

ing about him. If the sedy of a middle- 
aged gentleman be found dead in his bed, he 
sana] be buried es an obscuse stranger.” 

“What cane you to me {ony friend ?” 

“To ask formoney. That devil Basant wants 
. onsen pounds to rid you—ws, of a dangerous 

“The murderer of my son, Colonel Hark 
Renfroe, the scheming blackleg, the first among 
8 host of thieves and assassins, having slain m: 
-#on over night, comes here in the morning to 
me for more money to plan another brutal 
butchery 1” 





. had found the child of his Emily 




















“Have 


and his heire for ever that I Jcave my whole 
fortune.’” 

“ And this young eentlenan 1?” said the mad- 
mam, pointing to the youn; A 

# iemy aon Sir Toles. Fin this hour of your 
great tribulation and sorrow, let the past be for- 
given. I am the Earl of Barland ; all is mine, 
but enough is left for you to go and hide your 
weakness, folly, and crime in a foreign land.” 

“ Sorceress I” shouted Sir Jules, flying at his 
wife, foaming with passion, ‘‘ thisis your doing.” 

Bat he never reached her, falling prone on the 
ground. Passion had done its work, When they 
lifted him up he was dead, 

All were awe-stricken. 

Ae no farther resistance to the elaims of Sir 
Childeric would be made, all prepared to retire 
to another wiug of the houee. 

Most unaccountably Colonel Hark‘Renfroe had 

disappeared. 
The officers made no particular remark. ‘The 
fact was, when the object for whioh they came 
was gained, they allowed their prisoner: his free- 
dom-and tarmed their backs, 

They were two handred guinessithe richer for 
it. 

Next day a reward of five hanfised: ds was 
offered for the apprehension of the and 


‘Bir Childertc de Cressy assumed the rank and 
title which was his own, sent ‘at once for his 
wite and ‘three girls, andi lived to wee ‘his son 
married and happy. 

Ohilderic Storme eettied with the revenue, and 
with his wife and daughter retiredto his smaller 
estates. His joy at having unwittingly saved 
his own child lasted him his life. 

Basant clearly proved her identity, and the 
boat in which she was found was certainly-#at 
in which she was sent adrift, LS 

For many years the story was talked of in the 
“ Pipe and Piteker*’ inn by the widow amd the 
echemer Darel Putnutter. 

And above all David Sanders was happy. He 
py, aad the 
mother of a little angel, who was the brightest 
spot in his life, 

rows, 





Wuart is that which is so brittle that ff you name 
it you are sure to break it’? Silence. 
GENTLEMAN who had a very deaf servant was 
advised by @ friend to discharge her. “No, 20,” 
replied the gentleman, with much good feeling, 
“that poor creature could never hear of another 
situation.” 
Ir is well known that Fitz-Hugh Ludlow, the 
author, who died recently in Geneva, was at one 
time a+ hasheesh eater. He nsed to eay, jok- 


i be the on dis tomb 
would read, « Benes be to hie haahggst 
““PHELIM, is it thrue ye’ve let Barney O’Mulli; 


| Dorrow your barrow?” “ Faith, and that’s just what 


are done “Thin ee Sonera ert ee ye 
are # , sure’ a can’t ye see 
it ?—bekase you're truck-you-lent !” 2 

“You ought te acquire the foolty of being at 
home in the best society,” said a fashionable aunt 
to en honest nephew. “I that easily 
enough,” responded the ne hew, “by staying at 
home with my wife and children.” 

“Wire,” said a broker, a few since, “do 
you T dhall ‘ever ‘be worth fifty thonsand 
pounds?” “Ain't I worth that to fou?” said the 
confiding spouse. *‘‘Ses,” ssid the other half, “but 
I can’t put you out at interest.” 

Faom oun Powt.—Tis the firtt fire of'winter :” 
I can get a ad £0 I stop witha coal on. 
(If you're inclined to faint awav at this respectable 
ao yourself with a bottle of eau de 

‘on : . 
Jonas ndid to "Hawkins,~a Crusty Bld bachelor, 
“ What a pity that poor old Golden has gone blind. 
Loss of sight is a terrible thing, and the poor fellow’s 

ere quite sealed up.” “ him qnasry then,” 
exclaimed the waspish old celibate ; “let him marry, 
and if that don’t open his eyes, fhen—then his case 
is indeed hopeless. 





Wuar kind of ropesare used by a thimbl: rP 
How many knots an hour can a person tie? e 


di between minding the train aad training 
the mind? Whether the lion of sper has an: thing 
to do with the dandelion ! hether a funer 
carriage is an inky bus? Whether one ix (h)aunted 
who receives daily visits from his mother’s sister ? 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NEW JOURNAL! 


Mr. Epwin J. Brett desires to call the atten- 
tion of his Readers to the fact that on Friday, 
the 25th of this month, will be published No, 1 
of a NEw and SPLENDID MaGazing, entitled, 


oli Sy, 


Correspondence. 


—_>— 




















%e° AU Communications to be addressed to the Edttor, 
S Epwin J. Baerr. 178, Fleet m na 


Street, B.C. 
7." We cannct, under cirewmst }, undertake 
‘medical edoice tm the colsmnns af this ourmate nam 
°° Numerous letters stand over for replies. As a rule we 
cannot undertake to answer our Correspondents in ashorter 
three weeks. Letters must be prepaid. 
0% Correspondents who wish to recrive replies 
‘must a eli cases end etauiren Sircciedomeiooas, °7 700 


Inquisrrrvs.— You are inquisitive. However, we are able 





on Chrigtans Day net ‘ai seven sissies pes as occ JOURNAL FOR THE 

‘OUNG GYCDENT.— Trismegistus was ono of the early SINGLE & MARRIED OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
tan philosophers, who taught his ovantrymen to tiea- % ; 

Tort books on theaey mecaibe's thd groans PRICE ONE PENNY. 

A. B. 0, p Commons = % 
ig the ingnt Hoa Joke even Bene Bis caret —— 

GLastovg Jouw.—he latest statistice wo have by us are| ‘This Work, started in consequence of num- 
pose et aes oy ean imapep beats tbat there were ab jut | berless solicitations, is intended for ALL : fathers 
Jng on an average 864 Ibe. per bale, being 5,359 Dalse ‘more | and mothers, sisters and brothers, ewoethearta, 
than eae OL) “Yon vaaak consait » medical | BASbands and wives, and our Readers are re- 

bosedpe es on your face. (3) Tee customary | quested, therefore, to aid us by recommending 
Nove the atte erbeps the: ore Sorreek inothod, it in the Home Circle. 

warns Mir "Gy Tou sara 0 oa a write WEDDING BELLS 
well Tegulre coat intraction, ©) Regrett and Zazabra, Will be wiarted wits * dleberattnation, fo Ploase 

fans, will supply you with's cheap mici a everyone, an: we fail to do 80 it will not 

"Been alin Grachnar hay’ bobksce att procure it | through want of enterprise or labour. The Tales 

‘rou. 


will be of the best, the Illustrations by first-class 
Artista, the Paper of the finest quality, while the 
Type with which it is printed will be New and 
Elegant, having been cast expressly for “ WED- 
DING BELis" by an eminent firm. In Nod. 1 of 


WEDDING BELLS 


W. Womprss.—A little improvement in your writing Is 
Recessary you can take a situation as copying 


SMALL Bor—The pay of a drammer or ffer in an infantry 
Togiment is £2 ayear- ‘inthe Guardeitls eon 








GIVEN AWAY WITH No. 212, 


THE 
Will a) the Opening Chapters of the follow- 
<eEte. SCENE ing Exciting and Original Stories, vis. :— 


BLESS HER HEART; or, My Love Nelly, 
By JAMES GREENWOOD. 


LEFT TO HER FATS, By the Authoress of 
“The Cottage Girl,” &c., &c. 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S 


GRAND PANORAMA 





REPRESENTING 
Y ME, By Aveustus 
THE PENITENTIARY, AT MILBANK, eae HANDSOME, By 
‘With Moveable Figures, BESIDES 
; LADY PLAUSIBLE TEASEM'S LETTERS 
IMPORTANT. TO HER NIEUE;. . 


Boe ep mpletion os the Fanorame will be given the 
LAND LEOTU! BOOK, containing 
fall desoription of each building, and an historical acousnt 


Cupid's Corner; Our Wife at Home; Nature 
aud Art; Varieties; Lady's and Gentlemen's 


of the princi ta with which the Moveable Fi; Letter Writer; Ball-Rocm Guido ; Etiquette of 
are {making the above Grand Gite ieee | Courtahip and Marriage, Novelty and Fashion ; 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATHER AND 60K. | Fashionable Gossip ; as well as : 
Eee OTICE. TWO COMPLETE STORIES 

on ereee exhibiting wave all directions OF LOVB AND ADVENTURE, 





In order further to show his resolve to please 
his subscribers, Mr. EDWIN J. BRETT has ge- 
lected the following ‘ 


IMPORTANT PRIZES! 

As we have stated above that “ WeDDING BALLS” ise 
Journal for the Single and Married of both Sexes, we 
wish in Onr Grand Distribution of Prizes to eo arrange 
that if a Lady wins a Prize suitable for a Gentleman she 
many then have the pleasure of making a present of what 
abe wins to her favoured Gentleman. In the same way a 
Gentleman may win a Prise suitable to a Lady, and he 
Presonting his favoured Lady 

that our Readers may win 
use. 


table to 
‘The following is alist of Prizes which we have selected 
Readers :— 


for our 
Rings, 
100 Gold Eosperes 
100 Ladies’ Beantifal Fans, 
Beantifully Embroidered Cigar Cases. 
100 Pairs of Best Kid Gloves. 
Beautifal Silk Dresses, Suitable for Weddings or 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. Thetr price will be Is. 34. each. 
a ee: 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 








Now Ready, Price 5d., 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 
Part L. ov 


BRETT’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


NAVAL HISTORY 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Weekly, 1d. 
ORDEB OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





ROW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. VIL 
OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND, 
Price One Penny. 


30 Volumes of Lord Lytton’s Works. 
90 Volumes of Harrison Ainsworth's Works. 
4 Sewing Machines, by the Best Makers, and 
TWO WEDDING PRESENTS OF THE VALUB OF 
TEN POUNDS EACH. 


eee 


A PRIZE CHEQUR, 
Entitling 


the Readers to a Share in the before meationed 
Prises, 


WILL BE GIVEN AWAY 
To every Reader of Nuraber I. of 


WEDDING BELLS. 


isa Saree a eee et te eee 
IMPOPTANT TO OUR READEBS. 
GRATIS WITH No. L, 
A SPLENDID PICTURE, 
REPRESENTING 
A HOME SCENE, 
AND BETITLLD 
“THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER.” 
THIS PIOTURS WILL BE PRINTED If 10 OOLOUBS, 
AND WILL OOST OVER £609 TO PRODUOR. 


ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS Xo. I. 
or 
WEDDING BELLS. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
And oe that receive the @! and P| 
sce that you ins ge GIFT RIZE CHEQUE 








NOTICE. 
IMPORTANT TO OUR READEBS! 
WEDNESDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED 


No. 2 of a New Journal for Boys, 
ENT! 


ITLED, 
PRICE ONE sevens 
‘Mo, 3 will contain -— 
THE BOYS OF 8T. WULFSTAN’S SCHOOL, 
by the Author of “ Bob Lumley's Secret,” &c. 
REDFERN THE REEFER, by the Author of 
“ John Chandos,” “ Stanley,” &o, 
Short Tales of Adventure, Comic Notes, and a 
: Hundred Varieties, 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 


started, as some others have been, wit 

ultimately changing the price toa penny, The 
THE BOY’S FAVOURITE 

WILL ALWAYS BE A HALFPENNY. 
i 

andl oie Mltwtratioon Br be ee productions of 

Authors and Artists, In retarn we must impress 


readers that they must do all they can 
mending THE Boy's FAVOURITE vo their friends, ae #t can 


NEW STORIES! NEW ILLUSTRATIONS! 
SENSATION AND ADVENTURE! 


EVERYTHING THAT ONE LIKES TO BEAD WILL 
BE FOUND IN 


THR BOYS FAVOURITE, 


Price One Halfpenny, 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ORDER TO-DAY. 


NEW VOLUME 


oF THB 
BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
On Monday, November 28th, will be pabltahed No. 211 
of the Bors OF ENGLAND, being the First Number 
NINTH VOLUME 


of this Favourite Journal ; in which will appear the Opm- 
ing Chapters of a 


NEW TALE, 
Full of Excitement, and Strictly Founded 
on Facts, 


By the Author of “ Bon LUMLEY’s SacneT,” &o., 


Entitled 
LIFE IN A_ CIRCUS. 
WITH MANY OTHER 
SPLENDID STORIES 


axD 
FEATURES OF GREAT INTEREST. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE NEW VOLUME, 
ORDER AT ONCE, 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor, EDWIN J. BRETT, 178, Fleet Street, London, 2.0, 





FRED POR ThANSMISSION ABROAD. Decemven 1, 1370, 












A Powng Gentleman's Journal 


OF SPORT, TRAVEL,’ FUN AND INSTRUCTION. 
SUBSCRIBED TO BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ARTHUR. 





eee 
Vou, VIII.—No, 210.) CONDUCTED BY EDWIN J. BRETT. [Price ONE PEwny. 
a ———— ———— 





“*sTAND OFF! DO YOU WANT TO KILL ME?’ HE CRIED.” 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. The sea was comparatively smoother, and the 


@ Romance. wind possessed scarce a tithe of its former 


By the Author of “ Buack DARRELL.” sirengtj yet the “Tiger” was a lost ship for 
Po ETE She was settling down, preparatory to her last 

CHAPTER IIL plunge. . 
DOOMED ! On the deck stood Graham ;—his feet and 


head were bare, 


It was growing rapidly dark. Round him gathered his crew; gallant men, 
Eastward, the grey clouds were massed to-| whose courage even death could not blench, 
I gether, and the sun was setting. But, oh, so| and to whom ‘he gave such orders as might le: MW ddgie 
November 21, 1870. pele, and dim, and wan! ! the horrors of tiie final catastrophe. 
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“ Ready there?” Jinks heard him cry, as, 
followed by his wife and the children, he made 
his way along. 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

“The first boat is loosened. 
posts !”” 

The captain strode towards 
and as quickly came back. 

“No signs of g vessel,” he muttered. 
wait five minutes to begin with.” 

+ Five minutes ! 

Had it been five hours the chances were that no 
ship would show within that interval. The cold, 
clear light of the sky showed them the full extent 
of their danger. 

The sea stretched limitless around, and spread 
far away, till it mingled indistinctly with the 
grey clouds on the right, or melted into the 

‘ading sunlight on the left. 

The wind fluttered the flag of distress, and 
blew it out at random, and the masts were 
creaking and the ship was throbbing, as 'twere, 
heavier and heavicr with every moment that 
went by. 

And now the whirr of the water, as it rushed 
into the hold, grew terribly distinct ; not a single 
one of all those helpless creatures but shuddered 
as he heard. 

The captain looked at his watch, 

“The five minutes, are gone. 
first boat, Maitland,” 

A weather-beaten tar, with a face like a 
hatchet, stepped forward with three others. 

There was an awful pausc, and Graham 
spoke, 

“ We carry our lives in our own keeping,” he 
eaid. ‘The only hope for you is to be as quiet 
and resolute as you can. Lower away there |” 

The men wanted no second injunction ; in 
another second a boat was rising and falling in 
a whirlwind of sca and foam. The frail craft 
looked a mere toy scen from the deck. 

“Steady, steady! Secure those two rope 
ladders to the side, and let as many descend as 
will fill the boat.” 

Having given which order Captain Graham 
walked to the ship’s side to watch the succcas of 
the manceuvre, 

Then ensued one of those appalling spectacles 
which result from a panic, 

‘They were fellow creatures, every one of whom 
held his life equally dear; and they made a rush 
to the side. 

They crowded, they pushed, and fought for 
precedence, 

The captain ordered them back ; but he might 
as well have preached to the waves themselves. 

Alns! alas! 

At length the boat ¢:' off, with more than 
twice her proper complement of passengers, and 
lurching fearfully the further she went, 

The captain seized dis trumpet. 

“ Don't move !" he shouted. 

It was all he could do, Inan agony of sus- 
pense he watched the boat as it receded ; watched 
it battling with the waves and whirled along by 
them ; watcned it even as it gave a last spin and 
heave, and then floated bottom upwards at the 
mercy of the sca. 

The captain bowed his head reverentially. 

“It's God's will, and who shall complain?” 

Another glance at the sky. And the sky a 
void, and the sea a void, 

“ Lower the second buat,” he cricd. 

Done! The second boat. swings over the side. 
Surely this time the force of ex:unple will have 
its effect, and the passengers will not throw 
away their lives by rashne-s and mad frenzy. 

No. The self-same folly ruins all! Grabam 
ceases to expostulate, finding it uscless, and Iets 
things take their course. The second boat, over- 
crowded and ill-manned, turns edgeways and 
goes down, like a stone. 

“ Lost 1” marmars Captain Graham to himself. 

He turns back and consults his watch with an 
jous brow, 

Can it last till night, I wonder?” he says, 
looking up at the scowling heavens. 
? ps so, if there had bcen no traitor en 


Good! To your 
the side of the ship, 
«rm 


Launch the 











beard, 

The captain had never once spoken to Jinks 
since the latter's arrival; in very truth, he dare 
not. ‘The sailor felt that the sicht of his son 
would unnerve him when his ship most needed 








his care. On the deck of the “Tiger” Duty and 
Love had contended, and Love had given way. 

With eyes as scrutinising as the captain’s, 
Jinks witnessed the successive launching of the 
boats, and exulted, in secret, at the finale. 

“The less survivors there are, the better for 
me,” he reasoned, ‘Let ’em all go down!” 

Thus muttering, the steward crept noiselessly 
to the other side of the ship, where his wife was 
sitting. She had muflled herself up in a shawl, 
and the children nestled in her lap. Jinks looked 
at them and breathed more freely. They were 
be. asleep. 

“Keep your wits about you, Ann,” he said ; 
“you will need them presently.” 

She pointed to Charlic, ' 

“ What shall I—~” 

He stopped her. 

“Leave him on board,” he answered, ruth- 
lessly. “Let him drown with his father.” 

“And the cutter, Tom?” 

“The cutter is close behind you.” 

“ But how do you propose——” 

Jinks stopped her again. 

“Hush !” he said. “I don't mind telling you 
that we do run a trifling risk in making our 
escape, and this is how it is. I couldn't deceive 
the captain about the cutter; he knows it’s on 
board, though he supposes it to be on the other 
side of the ship, never dreaming that I would 
privately remove it over here. Well, thea, it 
is necessary, to the success of our plot, that not 
one living soul should get away in the cutter 
with us. I can manage it, and I’m enough. 
There is one boat still besides the cutter; and 
as soon as that boat sinks, as it is pretty certain 
to do, I shall lowcr the cutter, and make a 
scramble for it, without the captain secing me. 
You understand ?” 

She nodicd, and he left her. 

Harrying back, he found Captaic Graham 
pacing the deck with folded arms, the remnant 
of his crew around him. 

And well might the gallant captain be dis- 
turbed, for the crisis had come with a venge- 
ance, 

The best of his crew were gone; the pas- 
sengers were gone. 

Death faced him everywhere. 

He had but one buat now: one boat and the 
cutter, Fi 

He uttered a sigh, which was half a sob, 
glanced on sea and sky for the last time, and 
gave the order. 

“ Lower the long-boat !” 

The survivors cheered—with shrill voices they 


A dash was made to the fore-part of the ship, 
where the long-boat was secured. 

* Stop !" screamed the Saptat: suddenly, and 
with a dreadful terror in his voice, “stop, for 
God's sake!” 

The warning came too late. 

With a crack like the report of a pistol, the 
“Tiger” split asunder—one portion, that on 
which the captain stood, still floating ; the other 
sucked down instantly by the remorseless waves. 

Alone—literally alone—the brave sailor pre- 
pared to meet his fate. 

But, as he bent low and clasped his bands in 
prayer he heard a cry that went crawling like a 
cold chill—crawling through and through him 
to the heart— 

“ Papa |” 

He caught the boy in his arme in an instant, 
and, turning as he did so, confronted Jinks in 
the act of descending to join bis wife in the 
cutter. 

“Wretch!” thundered the captain, “what 
villany is this?” 

“Curse you |" howled the other, holding fast 
to the rope with one hand, and snatching like a 
wild cat at bay. “Keep off. So you thought 
I'd save your son, did you, you praying hum- 
bug ?—thought I'd act like a fool to the child of 


my enemy! Charles Graham, 1 hate and 
exccrate you! And Iam revenged, Your pro- 
perty is mine! D'ye hear it? Mine 1” 


Jinks held an iron bar in his right hand, and 
struck it twice with all the force he could muster 
on the captain’s defenceless head. 

With-ut a cry, without a groan, poor Graham 
dropt away from before his enemy, and Jinks 
saw him no more, 


CHAPTER Iv. 
4 MODEL ACADEMY. 
Ir was a hot, broiling evening ; and Dr. Gordon's 
young man stood outside his master's door for 
the purpose of what he called “taking the air.” 

In truth, there was but little air to be had just 
now in Eden Grove, Highgate. 

All day the blazing sun had shone down oa 
the pavement till it almost glowed like a 
baker’s oven. And the heat was everywhere: 
inside the houge, outside the house; even un‘er 
the glinting chesnut trees that bounded the 
garden, shady though they were. 

As the day waned and evening drew on, it 
pecs cooler, but was still very warm for all 

at. 

“Wh-ce-w 1!” whistled Dr. Gordon's foo- 
man; “ what weather to be sure !” 

He glared leisurely up the strect as he spoke, 
and saw a figure advancing towards him. 

“Man or woman?” thought the young man, 
involuntarily. 

He was not left long in doubt. 

‘The figure, still advancing from the far ex- 
tremity of the dreary, dusty grove, the servant 
perceived it to be a man, who walked slouch- 
ingly, and with a peculiar swing of the body from 
side to side. 3 

The nearer it came, the firmer grew the sr. 
vant's conviction that he was looking ata saile:, 
! and an ugly sailor too. 

Taking him from head to foot, this was bis 
portrait : 

Lean and worn, with a sallow face, ands 
formidable turned-up nose ; the stranger was one 
{of those men who look their worst in point of 
iappearance when within casy reach of the 
beholder. 

As regards this man in particalar, there was 
something about him, in his look ané carriaz:, 
which sufficed to give him a loutish, luri- 
ing, hang-dog expression, without the additional 
help of a pair of blinking black eyes, and ahead 
of reddish hair which looked as if a comb bal 
not passed through it for wecks together. 

The servant mentally wondered ; nor was his 
wonderment lessened when the stranger walked 
straight up to him. 

What was he? a beggar, or a thief! 

James stepped back distrustfully, and thoozit 
of his master’s spoons. 

“Ts Dr. Gordon in?” asked the stranger. 

“Ye—yes,” answered James, with an eZor io 
conquer his distrust. 

«Ts he engaged ?” 7 

The stranger's cyes blinked very much ss be 
put the question. 

A sudden misgiving seized James. 

The man was well dressed, and bore oat- 
ward signs of prosperity in the shape of 4 
massive gold guard at his waistcoat, and a 
stupendous diamond ring on his little finger. 

“Weil, sir,” answered James, dubiously, “be 
isn't exactly engazed—leastways, only with the 
boys. Do you wish to sce him?” ; 

“T particularly wish to see him,” ssid the 
stranger, with marked emphasis, 

“Step in, sir. What name?” 

The stranger fumbled in his pocket, and 
brought forth an elaborate silver card-case, from 
which he selected a card, handing it to Jane 
with what was meant to be an ingratising 
smile, 

“Confound him | what does he grin at Be 
like that for?” growled James, walking of with 
the card in his hand. 5 

So the stranger was left to his reflections 
while the servant sought the doctor. : 

Having to traverse a flight of stairs to ful 
admittance to the “study,” what more pata 
than that James should look at the card in onder 
to ascertain the stranger's name? 

There it was, in big letters— 

“CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq, SESTOB.” 


James gave a contemptuous eniff as he 








it. 

“Graham, senior, eh? J wonder what Grahsm, 

junior’s, like. He must be a sweet cherab inut 

if he resembles his father.” ay 
With that, the servant knocked at the stay 

door ; a vuice answered ; he tarned the banee 

and went in. 

| Tbe doctor’s desk being close to 





tho window, 
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and the window some distance from the door, 
James had to cross among the boys to reach him. | 

In the very act of doing so, the young man 
Stopped suddenly, and the healthy colour fading 
at once out of his face, gave place to a deadly 
palcness, 

A boy—a short, stampy boy—who was lolling 
on the bench right in his path, looked up quietly 
as James halted, 

‘Tere was not much in the look, but never- 
thelces it seemed to have a peculiar effect on the 
servant, 

Had a spectator been present, that spectator 
would certainly have said that James was 
afraid of the boy. 

Fortunately at this moment the doctor spoke, 
and the epell was broken. 

“* Come here, James. Toady,"—this to the 
stumpy boy—‘‘mind your book, sir, and don’t 
Stare about you.” 

James appeared inexpresaibly grateful and 
relieved. 

‘Toady swore, under his breath, and dug his 
arm savagely into tho side of his neighbour, a 
timid boy, who edged away from him dircctly. 
For Toady was the bully of the school, and its 
curse, 

Disappointed of his victim, this agrecable 
youth then turned to an occupation which ap- 
parently delighted him hugely. 

At his feet was a small box with three or four 
live cockchafters in it. 

Toady picked out one coekchafer, deliberately 
tore off one of ite legs, and then thrusting a pin 
into the severed joint, took from his pocket a 
cardboard wheel. 

When he had passed this wheel on to a stick 
through the hole in its centre, he next fastened 
& picce of thread to it, the other end of which he 
attached to the pin. 

Consequently, the moment he freed the cock- 
-chater, the wretched insect, in its effurts to 
escape, made the wheel go round and roand with 

amazing velocity, 

Toady gloated over the sight, and showed all 
his yellow teeth. 

“The treadmill ! the treadmill !” he whispercd 
loudly. 

His comrades around neither agemed to notice 
lim nor showed any inclination to interfere. 

They sat, a mob of stupefied boys, crushed into 
abject submissiva by a long conree of misery. 

In the meantime, James had gained the 
doctor's desk. 

*: There is a—a-—gentleman waiting to see you, 
sir,” he said. 

Dr. Gordon was rnling a copy-book, and did 
not deign to hurry himself in giving an anewer. 

At last, happening to pause when mid-way 
down the page, he quietly asked the gentleman's 
name. 

James laid the card down. 

The doctor read it, 

“ Graham, humph !” and the doctor shook his 
head. “Dou't know him. Another pupil for 
me, I suppose,” he muttered to himself, and put 

the ruler in the desk. “ You.can go, Jamea.” 

Next the doctor wheeled his chair round so as 
to command a full view ef the school. 

How quict the school was now! Not a 
whisper, not a breath ; every boy with his eye 
fixed on his book, and seeming to read as if his 
very life were at stake. 

Even Toady, who was habitually as bold as 
brass (whatever that expression may mean), 
slipped his box of cockchafers to the ground, 
and his hands into his pockets, and ecrewing his 
hideous features up to the proper intensity of 
absorbed attention, jerked the grammar in his 
lap while he bent over it. 

~ Discipline !” said Dr. Gordon, softly ; “ no- 
thing like disgipline 1” 

The process Bommonly termed “ washing one’s 
hands with invisible soap” was indulged in 
briskly by the doctor after the utterance of the 
foregoing sublimely moral maxim, 

His hands were very white ; so was his linen, 
for no man better understood the effect of a 
carefully got-up appearance, of a soft and modu- 
lated voice, and of a bland and insinuating 
manner, than did Dr. Gordon, principal and 
head of Eden Grove Academy. 

These characteristics were, in fact, his stock 
in trade! 














Well, having rubbed his hands a bit, the 
doctor consulted his watch, and then put the 
copy-book to keep the ruler company in the 
desk, which be carefully locked. 

This done, he rubbed his chin meditatively, 
and called 

© Toady.” 

It was only the doctor speaking, but a shiver 


j ran through the whole school, 


You saw the boys’ faces change instantly. 

Perhaps the only péreon there unmoved, bar- 
ring the doctor, was Toady himeelf. 

“ Yes, sir,” said he 

“T shall he absent afew minutes, Just keep 
school for me till I come back.” 

“Won't I!" 

Grunting this, Toady lurched forward, and 
clambered into the doctor's vacated seat. His 
evil eyes leered and his brutish lips widened. 
Were it not for the irreproachable character of 
Dr. Gordon, the supposition might be that he 
enjoyed the scene; certainly there was some- 
thing like an amused amile in his look as he 
lingered a moment at the door and then vanished. 

Master in a double right—in right of his own 

rowesa, and in right of the doctor's mandate— 

‘oady eyed every boy in the room, collectively 
and individually, scowling frightfully as he 

£0. 

“Plumming, collect the books. No shuffling. 
Sharp's the word with me.” 

A sickly, timid-looking lad got up to obey the 
order, and shrinkingly crossed over to the first 
form. Toady lent back in his seat. There was 
a pause, a dull whirring sound ; something flew 
through the air, and the boy dropped on to the 
floor as if he had been shot. 

“He! he! he!” laughed Toady, in a paroxysm 
of delight. “I thought the dictionary would 
bring him down. Pick it up, somebody, and 
pick Plummins up as well.” 

There was blood on the poor Jad’s face when 
they raised him to his feet, and he was so piti- 
ful and eo wan, that a murmor of indignation 
ran through the class, 

“Shame! shame!" groaned some of the boys, 
bolder than the rest ; ‘ we'll tell the doctor |” 

“Tell the doctor!" echoed Toady, scornfully. 
“You will, will you? And what'll he do to me, 
I'd like to know 2” 

The question was evidently conclusive, for not 
a soul dare reply. 

Poor Piummins crept to his seat, and wept 
noiselessly. He was but a little fellow, you 
know! As for his companions, they seemed to 
have sunk into a state of torpor. Evening came 
and yet the heat increased, what air did suc- 
ceed in making its way throngh the grated win- 
dows of the study being altogether insufficient 
to satisfy four-and-thirty unhappy boys, who had 
been evoped up within four walls for five con- 
secutive hours, 

Slant on the windows shone the bright sun- 
light, as it set behind the playground trecs. 

The sky was all aglow with crimson and gold, 
and the rays penetrated to the fioor, even to the 
benches, where so many were sitting. 

Not a boy present but felt and owned its 

wer, 

Welcome, welcome sunset ! 

Faces were lifted from books, and wistful eyes 
wandered towards that hateful window which 
shut them out from life and hope. i 

Thoughts of other times and places stole into 
their minds and weighed heavy at their hearts. 
Oh, to be a child again in the dear oki home far 
away | 

“You fellows, if I catch any more of you 
squinting this way, I'll report you. You know 
what my report is worth,” growled Toady. 

He had taken possession of the dootor’s ruler. 
When he was not engaged in killing flies, and 
these occasions were rare, be would thump the 
desk with all his might, so that the din he thus 
created was enough in itself to render stady 
hopeless, 

Toady was quite aware of this, and inwardly 
rejoiced at the prospect of a series of canings 
when Dr. Gordon returned. 

Under the fell gaze of their tyrant, the boys 
relapsed into their normal condition of stolid 
apathy. 

As they bent closer over their books, Toady 
hammered harder than ever, 


4l9 


The quieter they were the greater grew his 
viciousneas in this respect; except when he 
halted to get his breath, the hammer was never 
still, 

At length, the sunlight fading slowly from 
window and floor, faded altogether away. 

The twilight crept on; the last of the day | 
stole clear into the sehool-room. 4 

As the minutes passed, Toady grew uneasy, 
and shifted about in his seat. 

“He's a long while gone,” muttered Toady. 

Considering that he was there as master, he 
was strangely disturbed. 

His mottled complexion deepaned ; he laid the 
ruler aside, and fell to biting his nails by way of 
diversion, 

“ Hulloa!” he shouted, all at once. 
hang me, if there isn't a boy asleep 1” 

His moult was twitching, and his arms were 
twitching ; he was in a great rage. 

Without further parley, he descended stealthily 
to the floor, and, walking on tiptoe, made his 
way to the first form. 

Whether the blow Plammins received had made 
him drowsy, or whetaer, as is more probable, the 
heat and worry he had undergone had exhausted 
in him even the to keep awake, however 
it might be, there he was, positively asleep ! 

His head reclined on his breast, and the sound 
of his measured breathing was softly audible in 
the silence, : 

: As Toady drew near, the boys fell back speech- 
jes, 

Not one of them bad the courage to rouse 
the culprit, or attempt to take his. part. 

So, with the last of cru¢ity betraying itself 
outwardly in his demeanoer, his mouth shut, 
and grasping the ruler tightly, with every dia- 
bolical instinct in him fully aroused, the monster 
stopped behind the unmoffending lad, and, with a 
dreadful blow, sirack him down. 

Such a cry rang through the roem | 

Plummins tried to rise, staggered, and flung 
up both his hands with a mate, imploring 
gesture. 

“My head!” he moaned, 
mother |” 

While his voice was yet in their ears, the first 
form rose in a body, and rushed headlong upon 
their tyrant. 

Toady was beaten, kicked, hustled, and forced 
backwards to his desk. One, more courageous 
than the rest (a benieon on all plucky boys when 
the pluck is shown in a good causc !), got to his 
side unperceived, and dealt him a smack full in 
the eye. 

The pain, and the smart, and the disgrace, 
were never to be effaced. 

From that moment, and Toady knew it, his 
power was overthrown, his prestige scattered to 
the winds. 

“Stand off!” he screamed, like a mad thing. 
“Do you want to murder me?” 

“Did you want to murder him?" yelled his 
infuriated assailants at the very top of their 


“Teay! 


“Oh, mother! 


voices. “You brute! you nearly killed Plum- 
mains |” 

“Stand off!” reiterated Toady. He had 
gained the desk, and was at bay.. “['ll—I'll 


make it ap with you.” 

The concession was fairly forced from him by 
the threatening ay of the whole school. 

Revolt is a lighted match among tow ; who 
shall say how quickly the light will spread? 

- They were as timid as hares but a moment 
ago: they would have torn him to pieces now. 

As Toady uttered the magic words “ make it 
up,” the boys paused and hesitated. 

Anyhow, the victory was theirs, and few cared 
to prolong the conflict until the doctor came 
back. 

“How's Plammins ?’’ said one of the ring- 
leaders. 

The answer came from the bottem of the 
school. 

“ He's better, thank goodness, and he's gone 
to sleep again.” 

It may be remarked that a pillow had been 
made for Plummins on the last form but one, 
and that some geod-natured Samaritan had 
covered him with an old coat, 

Whereupon they ‘whispered one to another, 
and then the boy who had first spoken turned to 
Toady, 
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“Tell you what,” he said ; “these are our 
conditions,” = 


“Ent 
u “First: you shall give Plummins five shil- 
ings.” : 

“You be——” 


“Hold your jaw, or you'll get the worst of it. 
Seoond : you shall mention nothing of this to 
the doctor.” _ 

Toady, caressing his damaged eye with one 
hand, shook the other threateningly. 

“ You .will pay for this,” he said. 

“ Ah, I rather guess it’s you that will have to 
pay,” retorted the ringleader, at which thcre 
was a general laugh. ‘Come, shell out, or we'll 
finish you.” 

A simultaneous and very general movement 
of the whole school endorsed the speaker's de- 
claration. 

In front of adverse circumstances, what could 
Toady do? 

He did. what.many a hero has had to do. 
before him ; he gave in, 

“ Done,”. he said, ruefully. 

. yon not complain to Dr. Gorden ?” 

“No”, * 

“ And- you'll pay the money ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Fork it over then.” 

.... What. with rage and impotence, Toady’s 
features were actually convulsed. 

- He drew the moncy from his.pocket, and flung 
it on the desk ; ing his teeth as if he were 
i in, which was indeed the case, 

e ringleader, having taken up the shillings, 
nodded, and motioning the others to their 
places, stalked haughtily to his own. 

Hardly had the school time to compose itself 
after the .disturbance, than a shrill whistle 
sande! from the other side of the playground 
wall. ‘ 

Toady, who had begun to grow un in, 
started Gp the moment he heard it. es ae 

“T want to go out,” he said, hurriedly; “I 
ehan't be long.” 

The boys wondered, and the boys stared. 

“What's his little game?” piped a ahrill 
voice. 

Whereat, he of the mutiny, doubtless thinking 
that he might as well set up for a wit as a cham- 
pion, answered in one word— 

Trulyet tod 1 acad fi Tespec 

‘ruly, a mode! lemy this in ev te 
But, never mind, we'll "tollow Toady, if you 
please. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE VAMPIRES, 
On reaching the playground, Toady directed his 
steps to the eastern side of the wall, which 
fronted the dormitory. 
The dormitory being unoccupied at this time 
of day there was no one to overlook his proceed- 


ings ; but still he waited a minute or two, and | 


looked carefully round when he got to the wall. 

Satisfied with the result of his survey, Toady 

mounted to the top and swung himsélf over on 
. to the.other side, : 

“Thought you was never comin’,” exclaimed a 
gruff voice, as he alightedinthe lane. ‘“ Blowed 
if I ain't almost whistled myself hoarse.” 

“ Couldn't help it ; there’s been a row in the 
school,” said Toady. 

. _ “Row !'!—the speaker caught the lad by the 
shoulder. ‘“.What’s coom to that eye o’ yourn?” 

“Oh, nothing!” rejoined Toady, affecting a 
cheerfulness which his looka belied. “ Don’t you 
trouble yourself about that, dad.” 

The man started, and struck savagely at the 
wall with a heavy stick which he carried, 

“ And don't you go‘fur to tell me as my boy 
what I brought up myself, has allowed one o’ 
them ere coves for to wop him ; don’t, Toady.” 

“ What's the good of worrying? I say it’s of 
no consequence. I can take my own part,” re- 
torted Toady, bluntly. “I've seen after your 
business all the same.” 

“Have you? You're a real good un! And 
what's the ticket? Anything in my way?— 
any well-made boy wouldn’t be ? Speak 
up, young beggar ; speak up.” 

“Ain't I going to? You 
this evening.” 





re in a mighty hurry | little 


“Work's slack, Toady, d'ye see,” answered the 
father, dropping his eyes to the ground. “ Ain’t 
‘ad a job the last fortnight and more.” 

He was a villanous ruffian, and wore a 
smock frock, many sizes too large for him. A 
coarse felt hat, low in the crown, wide in the 
brim, wasslouched over his forehead so as almost 
to hide his features, which were strikingly like 
those of hisson. Stains of mud, of clay, of 
mould, stains of every conceivable kind, be- 
em his smock from collar to skirt, and 


skin as was visible was of a dull clay colour 


tod, and his unshaven chin bristled with a beard | |! 


of a week's growth. 

There was a pause, and then— 

“Let's go down the lane,” said Toady, “we 
can talk at our-ease then. I always fancy the 
doctor’s spying about.”: - ; 

The er chuckled hoarsely. 

- “Yon -ain’t frightened of him?” he added, 
stealing ‘a side‘look at his son. 

“Frightened!” ejacilated Toady, with in- 
finite contempt. : 

The other laughed again, and thrusting a short 


spit gly. 
. “I say, dad,".he remarked, as they walked on 
together, “there's one thing I don’t quite under-" 
stand?” 2. : 
“And what may that be?” asked his father, 
ejecting a mouthful of tobacco smoke. 
“The doctor.” : 
“What -call have you to understand him, 
Toady, my boy?” é 
. “T.ain’t a fool, dad.” 


“Who said you was?” 
“Well, then,” rejoined Toady, “how comes it 
school? Everything's first-class up yonder ; ser- 
vants to wait at table——" 

He stopped, for his father was grinning from 

“Arum start, aint it?" said the latter; “fit 
to make a cove split the more he thinks of it! 
Smutty Bill's son a havin’ a rigelar eddication 
game for yer!” 

“Tell us how it is,” said Toady, coaxingly ; “I 
want to know.” 
many things! Not that I blames you. Only 
wait a bit till you're a bit older.” 

“But how long?” persisted his son. 
brow clouded directly. « 

“ Stow it!” he said, with a stamp of his foot ; 
“you'll get nothin’ more out o’ me. When the 
never fear ; 80 don’t you ask no more questions.” 

Toady saw it was no use persisting, and chewed 
away with redoubled vigour, till they got to the 
bank by the roadside, and the son followed his 
example. 

“ What's become of Jerry?” said Toady. 

“ Got a chance has he?” Sr 

The son's eyes were a-glitter as he put the 
question, 4 
give that for his chance !”. And he snapped his 
fingers. ‘“'Tain’t o’ no use his a goin’ five miles 
down country where he's known, and people is 

Ince. like this ‘ere ; rural, as they call it. yy 

‘oady, I'd like nothing better than to ‘av the 
ran 0° the doctor's for a couple o’ months,” ~ 
face. , 

“It’s no go just now,” said Toady ; “ but only 
you have patience.” 

“ And the news?” said Smatty Bill, when they 
had done. .“ Is the doctor still the eame ?” 

“ Ain't he just?” was Toady’s answer. 

“Why, dad, I didn’t see him when you 
whistled. He was wanted—visitors, I believe— 
and James came in and fetched him out. Ican 


that the doctor takes such a one as me into the 
ear to ear. 
along o’ the primest nobs in the land. Here's a 
“Smash me! but you wants to know a 
Smutty Bill had a temper of his own, and his 
time comes, Toady, I'll put you up to a move, 
end of the lane. Smutty Bill flung himeelf on a 
“ Jerry's on the loose,’ returned his father. 
“Chance !” retorted Smutty Bill ; “I wouldn't 
on the look-out. . No, curse it! give me a quiet 
The father’s grin was reflected in the son's 
Then they laughed in concert. 
“ Didn't he send any message to me neither?” 
pretty well swear that James is frightened of 


encrusted his boots and hands. 80 much of his| | 


clay pipe into his mouth, began to’ smoke and |- 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


<Siq!5 8 first step, he ordered al! 
the forces ef the nation to 
assemble at Torwood, be- 
tween Falkirk and Stirling. 

On mustering them, he 
found he had rather more 
than thirty thousand fighting 

. men, besides about fifteen 
thousand unarmed and undisciplined camp fol- 
lowers, according to the custom of those times. 

Twe days befere the fight took place Bruce 
formed his forces in! battle array in a field not 
far from Stirling. 

- This field was called the New Park, and hed 
the castle of Stirling on the left, and the brook 
or Barn of Bannock, on the right. 

The. banks of this rivulet were steep and 
Tagged, and the field between it and Stirling 
being portion of a ‘park, or chase, was partly 
covered: by copsewood, partly open, while part 
consisted of marshy ground. 

-It was @ place naturally well adapted for im- 
peding the movements of the heavy Bnglish 
cavalry, yet, to strengthen his position still 
more, Bruce causéd pitfals and trenches to be 
dug slong the whole extent of his line. Tle: 
were planted with sharp- pointed stakes, and 
covered with turf, 0 that, at a short distance, 
they could not be perceived. 

As soon as this was done, King Robert Brace 

divided his forces into four divisions. 
“Three of these occupied the intended line of 
battle from Bannock Burn, which covered his 
right flank, to the village of St. Ninian’s, where 
the left remained somewhat exposed to attack 
from the garrison of Stirling Castle. % 

This reserve was formed Lamas ediately bebind 
his centre, and havi thus arranged his order 
of battle, the Scottish king planted the royal 
standard on an insulated rock .£ massive stone. 
immediately in front of his reserve, and the staff 
still remains on the spot, an interesting relic of 
the momentous battle that was now about to be 
fought. 

Bruce had judiciously availed himself of every 
circumstance that might favour his cause, and in 
the services of his troops which followed he ws? 
highly satisfied with their spirit and devotion. 

The great leaders of his forces were Sir Edward 
Bruce, the king's brother, Sir James Douglas 
Randolph Earl of Moray, and Wallis, the High 
Steward of Scotland. ‘ 

All, except the last, who was still a youth, 
were veteran leaders, trained and well seasoncl 
in the severest vicissitudes of warfare, and in all 
implicit reliance could be placed. ‘ 

In an interview with his generals, the king 
unreservedly laid before them his whole pe 
of operations; and having given them ful 
instructions, he calmly awaited the spp! 
the enemy, 

On the, 22nd June, news arrived that te 
English army was at Edinburgh, where it 
been all night. 

Early onthe following morning, all the troope 
heard masa, and confessed themselves with ee 
solemnity of men resolved either to die oe 
ficld that awaited them, ortoset theircountry 

Bruce himself, after forming the a 1 
religious rite, rode ‘out to i the pittals 
trenches, to ensure himself t! at everything ‘he 
according to his order, after which he Lehn 
word for his soldiers to arm, ay at the ‘hat 
time he issued a proclamation fo the efet e 
all those who were et p 7 seit to 

juer or die were at liberty to 

% This proclamation was reoelved with mee 
shouts of enthusiasm ; every man declare 
determination to fight in defence of thelr Tig of 
and their king, and not to leave the 
battle unless victorious. 

Having thos fully satisfied himeclf 3 





to the 


. . tne di sir 
me ; though, of course, he knows nothing of our | disposition of his troops, the kin dispatched 


game.” 
(To be continued. Commenced in No. 209.) 


James Douglas aud Sir Robert Kerth 10 | 
noitre, and these chiefs soon retarned with tit 


\ 
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news that they descried the English host advanc-| The heavy armed English cavalry, however, | stand by and see Randolph perish, when I may 
ing in great strength, and presenting a very | were no match for the light armed Scottish foot! bring him help. So, by your leave, I must away 
martial appearance. in a hand-to-hand fight, and with their long| to his succour.” ~ : 
Fearing Icst this report might unfavourably | spears, their battle-axea and short dirks, they| Brace unwillingly yielded his consent, and Sir 
affect the spirits of his troops, Bruce ordered it | defended themselves bravely in the desperate | James hastened to the assistance of Randolph. * 
to be given out that the English army was ad- | encounter; but it seemed only too probable that| Meanwhile, the main body of the English 
vancing in vast numbers but in great disorder. | they would be crushed by overwhelming num- | army advanced, and Bruce, riding forward, un- 
This, indeed, was to a attended beyond his lines, 
great extent the fact, for ie a lita atin to make some dispositions 
Edward had collected his necessary in consequence of 
mighty host and had ad- the absence of Randolph, 
vanced upon Scotland with was recognised by an Eng- 
such precipitation that very lish knight, named Bohun, 
little time had been allowed who, seeing the king alone, 
for his troops to form, anid rushed forward in the hope 
still less for them to rest, of deciding the fate of the 
and when they arrived at day at a single blow. 
their destination, the horcs Bruce was very ill mount- 
were worm out, the men ed at the time, but seeing 
jaded, and provisions were the intention of his a 
scarce, nist, he disdained to 
The Scots were tolcrably within his lines; and 
well acquainted with these denly turning aside to avoid 
facts, and though their ene- the thrust of his lance as he 
mies presented a formid- came down upon him in full 
able appearance in point of career, he raised his battle-° 
numbers and accoutrements, axe, and with one blow laid 
they knew that the exccs- the doughty knight dead at 
sive fatigue and privations his feet. 
they had undergone ren- The troops who had wit- 
cered them unfit for im- nessed his danger in breath- . 
mediate action. less suspense raised a loud” 
Advancing from Falkirk, shout as soon as he had 
Edward thonght to out- thus freed himself, and | 
flank the Scots on their rushed furiously upon the 
left and get possession of enemy, who fell back in 
Stirling Castle ; but Brace disorder, 
was prepared for this ma- Bat Brnee, anxious to 
neeavre, and had previously maintain his lines for the 
commanded his nephew decisive action, called back 
























Randolph to keep strict : . his men from the pursuit, 
watch and prevent such a tnovement bers, and that Randolph himself would fall a) and as soon as the leaders had time to re-collect 
But Robert Clifford, w! as entrusted by | victim to his daring. themselves, they remonstrated with the king for © 





Edward with this movem out at the head} This little episode in the action of the day | so rashly exposing himself. 

of eight hundred cavalry, and contrived un- | passed full in the sight of Bruce, who was sur- With well-affected indifference the king looked 
observed to make a circnit of the low ground, | rounded by his officers ; and Sir James Douglas, | down upon the broken shaft of his battle-axe, 
near the church of Ninian’s, and by thus! after witnessing for some time the desperate! which he still held in his hand, and simply re- 
avoiding the Scottish plied— 

lines he was proceed- “T am very sorry for | 
ing without hindrance my poor battle-axe.” 
towards the castle, when But while these events . 
the piercing eye of Bruce were taking place, Sir 
detected him, James Douglas was on 

“Oh, Randolph !"cried his way to the relief of 
the king, as he rode up Randolph, and as he 
to his nephew, and drew near the English 
pointed out the march were beginning to wa- 
of the enemy, “lightly ver, and confusion was 
have you thought of threading among their 
the charge committed ranks, 
to you: a rose Perceiving this, Doug- 
fallen from your chap- las commanded his men , 
let 1” to halt. 

Stung by such words, “Let us not,” cried 
the Earl of Moray hast- he, “diminish the glory 
ened at all hazards to of so redoubtable an en- 

ir his error, and, counter by coming in at 
placing himeelf at the the end to share it; the 
head of a select body of brave men that fight 
his troops, he advanced yonder without our help 
to the attack. will soon discomfit the 

On his approach Clif- enemy.” 
ford’s squadron wheeled Such, indeed, was the 
round, and with their result ; as soon as Ran- 
spears on rest, his men dolph saw the enemy 
charged at full speed. wavering he charged 

Randolph had formed with increased fury, and 
his little band of in- Douglas, instead of com- 
fantry in a square, and ing to his aid, stood by 


thus presenting a front to witness the disorderly 
on all sides with their 


flight of Clifford, who 
spears fixed before them, fell back upon the main 
they waited to receive 


body of the English 
the shock, which they army, with the scattered 











[4 











did with such firmness ENCOUNTER BETWEEN BRUCB AND BOHUN, and dispirited remains 
that many of the Eng- of his squadron. 
lish were unhorsed, and Sir William Daynconrt, | bravery of Randolph, requested permission to go| Such were the minor events which preceded 


an officer of some note, was slain. with a reinforcement to his relief. the great battle of Bannockburn. 

Unable thus to make any impression upon his| “ You shall not stir an inch from your ground,” | But the successes obtained by his troope in-- 
solid phalanx, Clifford sought to surround Ran- | said Bruce ; “let Randolph extricate Himself as | spired them with a feeling of confidence, and it 
dolph, whose little band was less than five | best he can. I will not alter my order of battle | was with reason considered that what was a 
bnndred in number, and having succeeded, a! and lose my advantage, whatever may befal | cause of exultation with them would contribute 
furious and simultaneous onslaught was made | him.” largely to dispirit their foes. 
upon each of his four sides, “My liege,” answered Douglas, “I cannot (To be continued. Commenced in No, 184.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—(continued). 


H, you coward! Oh, you tyrannical 
monster, you had better answer me !” 
screamed Araminta. 
“Don’t, Arry, don’t,” Mr. Muttonead, 
now found words to say; “I have 
gone to bed.” 

“No, no, you wicked wretch, I know better 
than that. Why don’t you tell me at once that 
you are fast asleep?” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it,so I am,” returned Mr. 
Muttonead, in such a state of mind that he did 
not know what he was saying. 

“Never mind, you can’t escape me. Only 
just wait till the morning, that’s all!” 

“No, no, Atty, don't ; I know I was wrong ; 
forgive me, pray do.” 

“You must ask pardon of this noble youth 
whom you have so cruelly injured.” 

“She's mad,” muttered Mr. Muttonead, to 
himself. 

“He is tender and susceptible, and you have 
almost broken his heart.” 

“ There’s such a great blister on it,” here ex- 
claimed Billy. 

“A blister on your heart, William ?” cried the 
astonished Miss Muttonead. 

“No, missus, on my nose.” 

“For shame, William, is this a time to talk 
of noses 2” 

Shc turned from the door of her brother's . 
chamber and walked away to her own apart- 
ments, followed by Billy. 

And no sooner there than she said— 

“Oh, William, I feel very ill.” 

“Do you, missus?” cried Billy, in great con- 
cern, and quite forgetting all about his injured 
nose. 

“This night's dreadful business has quite up- 
set{me, William, Good-night, I shall go to bed 
directly, for really I do feel very. unwell in- 
deed.” 

Dismissed for the night by his mistress, Billy 
eded to his own snug little dormitory, but 
could not mdke his mind up to go to bed. 

Indeed, between his concern for his mistress, 
and the pain of his nose, he felt that he had 
little chance of going to sleep. 

“T shouldn't mind my nose,” he said, “ if 
missus wasn’t ill I wonder if she’s gone to 
sleep ; if she haven't, I'll ask her to let me go 
for a doctor.” t 

He left his own room, and went as quietly as 
possible to the door of Araminta’s chamber. 

He put his ear tc the keyhole and listened, 
but heard not a sound within. ' 

“Tl wait here a bit,” he said to himeelf, “in 

with his 


case she should gct wusser.” 
He sat himself down on the 
back against the door-post, listened, and went off 
into a dosc—started wide awake, fancying be’ 
had heard his mistress groan, then thought he 
hadn't, and dosed off again. fl 
This was repeated several times, until at length | 
he went off into quite a sound sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
BILLY BEHAVES LIKE A BRICK, 


‘WHILE those mighty events so circumstantially 
related in the previcus chapter were in progress, | 
Jocelyn Crawford was believed to be quietly | 
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ing the madness that had brought him to such 
a miserable plight, a voice beside him, said— 

“ Keep still, can’t you?” 

“Don’t. talk to me. I am mad!” 
Jocelyn. 

“Yea, and fancy you are a windmill, I should 
say. by the way you whirl your arms about.” 

The man who thus addressed Crawford was 
he whom we have seen play the part of Colonel 
Belmont. 

But Hawksby Leech looked little like a sol- 
dier now, and a great deal like the vagabond he 
Teally was. 

Not, however, a seedy, but a flashy vagabond, 
for the quality of his dress was good, only the 
style was of the slangicst, and the pattern of 
the loudest, 

“ Begone, tempter, demon!” exclaimed 
Jocelyn. “Surely you will leave me now when 
I can be of no further use to you?” 

“Um | tempter, ch?” muttered Lecch ; “well, 
yes; and why not? Once upon a time a 
tempter came to me, and since then I have 
always liked that there should be other victims 
besides myself.” 

“Cursed be the hour when first we met.” 

“With all my heart ; I have not the slightest 
objection ; only Ict me correct you of a slight 
error into which you have fallen.” 

“ What mean you?” 

“Tam about to show you a way to back 
soon all, and more than all,.that you have lost 
since this demon, that is myself, first tempted 

ou.” 
“ Cold-blooded villain !” cried Jocelyn. 
“AmI? Well, possibly,” said Leech, “for I 
do like to go quietly about whatever business I 
may have in band.” 

Jocelyn made an effort to pass him. 

“No, no ; just another moment,” said Leech, 
barring the way. ‘‘ And let me whisper in your 
ear; in the morning you must sign old Mut- 
tonead’s name to another of his cheques; and 
then ” 

He was interrupted by a sharp ery from Craw- 
ford, who staggered and clung to a lamp-post, as 
if to save himself from falling, 

os It is not true,” he faltered, “I have not done 
that.” 

‘Oh, yes, youhave,” laughed Hawksby Leech ; 
“Tam quite sure of it now, before I but sus- 
pected it.” 

Jocelyn groaned aloud. 

“ You believe now that you hold me completely 
in your power ?" said he. 

“ Most completely within my power ; no doubt 
about it. But, do not be afraid, I shall not be 
too exorbitant with you, for that would soon 
spoil the game altogether, and I am too wise to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 

He said that with a mocking laugh, which 
goaded Jocelyn almost to madness. 

“ Away, wretch | I have done with you !” 

“No, not yet,” quietly eaid Leech. 

“You have thought to make me your slave, 
but, even for me, low as I have fallen, you would 
be too base a master.” 

He dashed past Leech and hurried forward. 

Having reached the garden which surrounded 
Mr. Muttonead’s villa, Jocelyn walked back- 
wards and forwards therein for nearly half- 
an-hour, and until he had grown firm in the re- 
solution before but half formed. 

Then he climbed up to the window of which 
mention has been made in an earlicr portion 
of our story, and quietly entered the house, 

As he turned to reclose the window, he started 


cried 





reading or studying in one of the apartments; back, and Hawksby Lecch instantly climbed 


given to him as his own. 

But, in reality, he was away at his usual 
haunt, amonget ‘those wretched sharpers with 
whom a fatal passion for gambling had first 
brought him acqaainted. 

It was nearly an hour past midnight when, 
as ao often before, stripped of every shilling, he 
rushed from that feul den, and into the pure 
fresh air. 

Bat never before had he felt so desperate, 
never 60 despairing as now we find him. 

He fek and knew that tho long-dreaded 
climax was at hand, and by no meane within his 
power longer to be averted or even delayed. 

As he Pensed before that evil house, wildly 
throwing his arms about, and vowing and curs- 


through, 

“Don't be frightened, it’s only me,” said he, 
placing himsclf before Jocelyn. 

The night bad so far becn cloudy and some- 
what obscure, but the sky had suddenly become 
clear, and at this moment forth burst the moon 
in her full splendour, lighting up the corridor in 
which the two men stood, and showing each to 
the other as plainly as though it had been broad 
day. 

And at this precise moment something clsc 
happened which was to prove of no slight im- 
portance. 

Mark the event, Billy awoke ; for about the 
twentieth time since he had squattcd himself on 
the mat near the door of his mistrcss’s chamber, 
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He was at a considerable distance from, Lut 
almost in a straight line with, the two men 
standing there in the corridor. 

And he saw the open window, and believing 

that burglars had come to rob the kouec, 
opened his mouth very wide, and was abou: 
to call “ Fire |" 
__ But just then Jocelyn spoke, and although 
in a very low tone, Billy recognised the voice, 
and himself uttered no sound, although his 
mouth still remained extended to its atmcst 
limits, which, to say the truth, were by no means 
restricted. 

“Now, keep cool,” said Leech, replying to 
what the other had just spoken ; “I just wished 
ta show you that I am not te be shaken off quite 
so casily as you had persuaded yourself to 
believe.” 

“ How have you dared to enter this [house ?” 
demanded Jocelyn. 

“You know I came in by the window,” care- 
lessly answered Leech. 

“With what purpose, with what hope?” 

“With the certainty of obtaining money ; or. 
at all evonts, something of which money may be 
made.” 

“Tf you are not instantly gone I will rouse 
the inmates and give you to the doom you 
merit.” 

“An idle threat ; for your own sake, you dare 
not——" 

“ Will you go—now, this instant!” 

“ As soon as you like, so that I go not empty- 
handed.” 

To the eae astonishment of that 
daring villain, Jocelyn Crawford, without further 
warning, snd raising his voioc to its highest 
pitch, called— 

“Help! Thieves! Thieves!" 

Again and again he shouted, until, indeed, 
Hawkeby Leech, recovering from his momen- 
tary stupor, dashed his iron fist full into the 
face of Jocelyn, who reeled back a few paces, 
and then fell heavily to the floor. 

That done, Hawksby Leech turned to the 
window and was half way through it, when his 
legs were gripped by a couple of hands, and an 
attempt made to pull him back inte the house. 

It was Billy Wiggles who had thus assailed 
the villain in the rear. 

Directly the blow had been delivered which 
felled Jocelyn, Master Billy, forgetting how little 
able he would be to cope with Leech, darted 
forward, and was just in time to act as we have 
described. 

Leech glanced back, and seeing who was his 
sealant cried— teal 

ee ‘ou young fool.” 

"Ro, Patt yon ia Togue,” returned Billy. 

Leech, freeing one of his legs from Billy's 
clutch, drove it with all bis strength against the 
lad’s stomach, causing him to grunt like a pav- 
jour, and to retire, doubled up, from the con- 


test. 

Hawksby Leech retired hastily through the 
window, descended to the garden, and just 
as his feet touched the ground, a something. 
wielded by an unseen hand, rattled against his 
head; and down he went cragh into a gooseberry 

ush. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MUST BE READ TO BE BELIEVED, 
Miss Muttonead’s apartment being nearest to 
the scene of action, that amiable spinster, if 
not the first to hear the alarm that had beea 
given, was certainly the first to appear on the 
spot of the encounter. 

She had opened her door just in time to see 
Leech cscape through the window, and to behold 
her noble page writhing and twisting, with his 
two hands pressed tightly against his abdominal 
regions, 

ust as she had jumped out of bed, she ram 
forward, crying— C 

“Has he stabbed you to the heart, William?" 

Billy conld anawer only with a grant, which 
Miss Muttonead believed to be his last dying 
groan, and throwing her arms aronnd bim. gave 
forth.s suceasion of shrieks which drove every- 
body in the house wild with terror, 

Everybody huddled.on some of their clothes, 
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ind with candles in their hands, came shivering 
and trembling with fear into the corridor. 

Then Aranmirta, remembering that she was in 
her night-dress, scampered back into her room, 
and keeping her head only out at the partly 
closed door, watched and listened to what was 
going om, a greatly interested and by no means 
silent spectator. 

Robert Trywhitt, keeping himself in the back- 
ground as much as possible, had a sort of notion 
of what had happened. 

He saw Jocelyn lying on the floor, perceived 
that the window was still open, and knew pre- 
cisely the terms on which Crawford had seen 
Hawksby Leech, and how little likely was the 
latter to be particular about how he obtained 

his ends. 

‘© Oh, this is dreadful—it's awful,” ed Mr. 
Muttonead, his trembling hands hardly able to 
hold his dressing-gown around his otherwise un- 
clothed limbs, 

Jocelyn's face was covered with blood, and the 
first impression with all was that he had been 
killed by villains who had attempted to rob the 
eet presently he sighed heavi d it 

Bat Ti e eavily, ans was 
soon asvermained how ri he had really suffered. 

’ He was raised, and endeavoured to speak, but 

Mr. Muttonead said, with much emotion : 

‘«No, no, not now, my poor, dear boy; wait 
till you are quite recovered.” 

Jocelyn closed his eyes and groaned aloud, as 
all supposed, with the pain caused by the hurt he 
had received, and was assisted to his own bed- 
chamber. 

“There is something wrong going on,” now 
exclaimed Araminta, shaking her head, and with 
it the frills of her nightcap in a tremendous 
manner. 

“ That is not a very sensible observation, Arry,” 
returned Mr. Muttonead; “of course there is 
something wrong.” 

“Then why don’t you put it right? it's 
place, you are master of the house. Why don’t 
you send for the police f” 

“No, no,” hastily cried the agitated old 
bachelor, “I would rather not do that.” 

Robert, who had been reflecting deeply, and 
who had made up his mind as to what would be 
the best means of extrication from what pro- 
mised to be for Crawford and himself a rainous 
piece of business, here came forward, and plac- 
ing himeelf before his master, said— 

“I have my own idea concerning this 
matter.” 

“ Yes, and so have I,” cried Araminta. 

Now we shall know all about it,” exclaimed 
Mr. Muttonead. “ Hang me, if that boy doesn’t 
know everything.” 

« Perhaps, sir,” Bobert, “perhaps, 
sir, you will allow me to ge and ask Mr. Jocelyn 
if the ease is not as J believe it to be?” 

“But what is it that you do believe?” de- 
manded his master. ; 

“ Yes, yes, tell us that first, and we will see 
about whether you are to go to young Crawford 
afterwards,” cried Araminta. 

“ Well, sir,” pursued Trywhitt, “it seems quite 
clear to me that some men must have entered 
by that window, intending to rob the house.” 

“It's a wonder we haven't been murdered in 
eur beds,” groaned Mr. Muttonead. 

“Not at all anlikely, sir, if it had not been 
for Mr. Jocelyn.” 

“Eh! you think then—— ?” 

“] feel eertain, sir, that your life and property 
have been ed by him ; he heard them, no 
doubt, and, rushing upon them, got hurt in the 
manner that——” 

“Look if the window has been forced,” cried 
Araminta, thrusting her head ont a bit further. 


“No, not in the least,” said Mr. Muttonead, 
ater close examination; “and I saw myself that 
it was properly fastened before I retired to rest.” 

“Se, you see, sir, the window must have been 
opened for them by somebody within.” 

“That's my opinion,” said Miss Muttonead. 

“Oh, it is not possible,” trembled her brother. 

“ Bat ‘tis possible, sir; and, as I believe, sir, 
there stands the culprit,” said Robert, pointing 





as he spoke, to his hated rival. 
Bily, whe had not yet altogether recovered 
Seow the doubling up he had received, was cured 
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at once, and became bolt upright, staring, 
open-mouthed at young Trywhitt. 

The maid-servants cried— 

“ Shameful ! 
didn’t!” 

And Araminta, furious with rage and indigna- 
tion, rushed towards Robert, as if about to tear 
him to pieces, and then, remembering her state 
of undress, bolted back again, and sheltered her- 
self as before. 

“No, no; he is bed enough, but he could not 
be sé shamefully ungrateful, so utterly in- 
famous,” said Mr. Muttonead, but looking very 
accusingly at Billy, and feeling almost sure that 
he was guilty. 

“Let him say, sir,” urged Robert, “how he 
came to be here, and quite dressed. You can 
cally see for yurself, sir, that he has not been to 

“Tam afraid it is too clear,” said Mr. Mut- 
tonead. 

“Tam afraid you are an idiot !” screamed his 
sister. “Speak, William, tell us all about it. 
Speak the truth, and shame that young——” 

“For shame, Araminta,” sternly interrupted 
her brother. 

There was deep silence, which not being dis- 
turbed by the voice of the accused, his mistress, 
wildly impatient, cried— 

“ Speak, William, why don’t you speak ?” 

‘‘'Cause I ain't got nothing to aay,” Biky 
replied, quietly, and with a steady voice. 

“Nothing to say, William ?” 

“No, missus, not now, and before all these ; 
but you shall know all about it, missus.” 

The truth was that Billy could not bring his 
mind to bear evidence against Jocelyn Crawford, 
who had always behaved well and kindly to him. 

“Now, sir,” cried Robert, “can you any 
longer doubt that he is guilty ?” 

“Stop a minute, you young villain,” screamed 
Araminta, violently shaking ber head, and the 
borders of her nightcap. “I am not quite 
so easily imposed on as my brother, and you 
will have to convince me, not that William is 
guilty, for that you could never do, but that 
You youreelf are altogether as innocent in this 
affair as you would have us believe.” 


“You have always been my enemy,” said 
Robert, making a feeble attempt to bluster, “ bat 
toaster will be my friend, I know.” 

“Certainly, Robert, certainly; Araminta, I 
am ashamed of you,” said Mr. Muttonead. 

“Don't talk rubbish. You have allowed that 
wicked young monkey to lead you by the nose, 
and have been cajoled by that fellow, Crawford ; 
but just ask him how he came to be here in the 
corridor, when he had bid us all good-night, and 
gone off to bed hours before. And as to this 
talk about thieves——” 

At this instant a head appeared at the open 
window, and the voice belonging to it shouted— 

“ There was only one on ’em.” 

The maid-servants screamed and threw their 
arms round Mr. Muttonead, who was frightened 
almost out of his life. 


Billy stood his ground manfully, Robert mut- 
tered a savage oath, and Araminta cried— 

“What are you frightened about? It’s only 
Silas 8tubbs.” 

“ Yes, it’s me,” said that individual, and I’ve 
come as a volunteer to give evidence, ‘cause 
I’ve been a witness to a good deal, and I'm 
a-going to show master what a precious young 
wiper he’s been a-nourishing in his wenerable 
buzzum.” 

“You mean, of course, that wretched boy,” 
said Mr. Muttonead, pointing towards Billy ; 
“but you are mistaken, Silas, for I have always 
suspected——” 

“Yes, where you oughtn’t to, for a better 
young chap than our William didn’t never 
breathe upon the universal earth.” 

“There! do you hear that, Mr. Mattonead ?” 
triumphantly screamed Miss Muttonead, in her 
excitement almost breaking her nose against the 
edge of the door. : 

“Good gracious, then!” cried the wondering 
Mr. Muttonead, ‘‘ what am I to understand ?” 

“You can’t understand anything, you are teo 
stupid !” screamed his sister. 

“You are to understand, master, and I’ll make 
it clear,” said Silas, “that your favourite, Master 


William ‘wouldn’t, and he 
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Robert, is the most wickedest and deceitfulest 
young warmint as evcr was.” 

“ Good gracious !" gasped Mr. Muttonead. 

“Haven't I always toll you, sir?” screamed 
Araminta, 

Every eye was turned on Robert, and it was 
secn that he was as white as a sheet, 

Silas then proceeded to say that, finding the 
window sooften unlocked, and from cther signs, he 
at length became convinced that some one was 
in the habit of climbing up to the window 
there. 

He had his suspicions as to who was the 
climber, and determined to know for certain, 
and when night came, hid himself in the garden, 

The first night of his watch, when everybody 
in the house was sup, to be in bed, he saw 
Robert come and unfasten the window, and 
directly afterwards, Jocelyn Crawford appeared 
and, by means of the grape-vine, descended into 
the garden, and hurried away through the little 
garden door, unbolting it, and leaving it un- 
fastened behind him. 

The next night he watched again, and the same 
thing was exactly repeated. 

But on the third, and present night, variety 
was given to the proceedings. 

“Mr. Crawford,” said Silas, “darted in at the 
little garden door and dashed it to after him, 
seemingly in too great a fluster to stop to bolt 
it, and the next moment a big chap glided in 
arter him——” 

“ @ood gracious!” groaned Mr. Muttonead. 

“He follared close behind Mr. Jocelyn, who 
wasn’t at all aware on it, and follared him up in 
at the window.” a ae Muti 

“ My goodness!” groan: r. Muttonead. 

“Then I head Mr. Jocelyn holler out, and 
then I seed the big chap running out at the 
winder agin, and kicking out, as if somebody 

was a holding him.” 

“Tt was me,” said Billy, “and he made me let 
go, cause he kicked me here "—Biliy put his 
hand on his stomach—“ and I was doubled up, 
and hadn’t got no more breath to do nothing 
with.” 

“Then,” pursued Silas, “the big chap dropped 
down to the ground.” 

“Why didn’t you hold on to him ?” excitedly 
cried Billy, “it was the—the—if I was as big as 
you, he wouldn’t have got away from me, I 
know !” ‘ 

“Neither he didn’t get away from me,” 
grinned Silas. 

“Did you then seize him?” inquired Mr. 
Muttonead. 

“No, but I got up from behind the gooseberry 
bush, gave him a stunner with the garden-rake, 
and he fell down flop into a gooseberry bush.” 

“Then where is he now?” asked Mr. Mut- 
tonead. 

“ Where he was, sir; he ain’t come to himself 
yet, and don’t seem likely to.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mr. Muttonead. 

Then he turned towards Robert, who, seeing 
his master was about to speak, and having by 
this time recovered all his audacity, said— 

“You needn't talk to me, go and speak to 
Jocelyn Crawford ; you have often told me your- 

self that I was to consider him as‘my master, 
and I have done no more than obey his orders.” 

And having delivered himself of this pretty 
speech, Master Robert swung himself round and 
Bwaggered away. 

“ Good gracious!” again exclaimed Mr. Mut- 
tonead. 

“Now, sir,” said Silas, “perhaps you'll come 
and look at my prisoner, and see what’s to be 
done with him.” 

“But if he shoudd be dead, Silag ; if you have 
killed him?” 

“Serve him right,” screamed Araminta. 

Mr. Muttonead, having armed himself with a 
revolver, and furnished Billy with a cavalry 
sword, those two left the howe and rejoined 
Stubbs, who stood waiting for them beneath the 
window, 

And the maid-servants, each of them carrying 
a lighted lantern, which shook tremendously in 
their trembling hands, were made to follow. 

“ Here he is, sir,” said Silas, 

“You are sure he won't jump up, and do us a 
mischief?’ quaked Mr. Muttonead, 

“Té he does get up, sir, we'll soon make him 
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“LEECH RETIRED HASTILY THROUGH THE WINDOW.” 


Tie down again,” ssid, Billy, making a grand 
flourish with the cavalry sword. 

“Now,” said Silas, ing the “gooseberry 
bush, “hold the lights here, gals, that master 
may are @ good look at him.” 
ae girls extended the lanterns, and Billy 


= Don't waggle them lights about so.” 
shen he raised his sword, and stood prepared 
to strike. : 


which raggled quite as much as the lanterns, 
‘and Silas Stubbs, putting aside the gooseberry 
bush, exclaimed— : 

“ I'm blowed if he ain’t gone!” 

That announcement was, in reality, a great 
relief to Muttonead, although he professed to be 
greatly vexed and disappointed. 2 

The maid-servants, not caring, or unable, to 
disguise their real feelings, cried— 

“Thank ness |” 

Billy, matching a lantern from one of the 
girls, ran all over the garden, thrusting his 
sword into every bush and shrub therein. 

But the captive was gane. 

The fact was that Hawksaby Leech had been 
stupefied for a few moments only, and had 
afterwards lain watching for a good upportunity 
to make himself scarce without any more noise 
or bother. 

That opportunity was afforded him when 
Silas Stabbs climbed up to the window, and 
very quickly and very quietly off he went, 


<—_— 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
®RIBK BOBBY DOESN'T FEEL HALF 80 LIVELY 
AS HE DID. 
RoBERT hitt had slipped away from the 
gtoup in order to hasten to Jocelyn Crawford. 
Jocelyn, stunned for awhile, as we have seen, 
now recovered his sensca, and was again 
zx bat too keenly alive to all the horrors of his 
sitnation, 





Robert found him lying back in his easy chair, |treatcd, and placcd a table between himself and 


which was anything but easy to him at that/the joan 
5 ‘| -@ This 


moment. 
He started when Robert entered the room. 


man, 
the way you turn round upon me, is 
it?” said young Trywhitt, “after all I've done 


Then he waved his hand and closed his eyes, | for you," ' 


as indicating to the page that he was not 
wanted there, 


“ What have you donc for me for which I have 
not paid you, you avaricious young scoundrel!” 


But Robert planted himeelf before the un-' said Jocelyn; “and have I ever promised to 


happy young man, and looked hard, for half-a- 


minute or 80, at Jocelyn'’s bruised and swollen would follow upon discovery 
Mr. Muttonead thrast forward his revolver, | f: 


guarantee you against the consequences that 
" 
“No; but I made sure you would not be so 


lace. 
“A pretty figure you cut now,” at last said | ungratcful as to——” 
Robert. “ Why, there’s a lamp on your forehead 


as big as an egg, and as black as a conl |” 
“Yt was not merely to tell me that,” cried 


“Talk not of gratitude, you imp of the devil !” 
cried Jocelyn. - 
“But, Mr. Jocelyn,” said Robert, humbly, and 


Jocelyn, unclosing his eyes, and fixing them. |in a pleading, whining tone, ‘why should it be 
with a keen look, on the page, “that you came {all over with us? If you were to go on, you 


here,” 

“Well, no,” savagely returned the latter, “1 
should think it wasn't.” 

“Come, then, eay what you have to say, and 
quickly.” - sees 

“A pretty piece of work you have made of it 
thie night, haven't you? And a pretty acrape 
you have got me into with your Tom-foolery.” 

Jocelyn made no answer to that, expressing 
the disgust he felt only by his looks. 

“ Of course you understand,” pursued Robert, 
“that having got me into the scrape, you are 
bound to get me out of it.” 2 
oe I have neither the will nor the power to do 

at.” 

“Why haven't you the will ?” 

Jocelyn was silent. 

“ And as to the power, old Muttonead is so 
soft that you could make him believe anything 
you chore to tell him.” 

“ Begone, rascal,” cried Jocelyn, “or I will 
open the window, and throw you out into 
the road.” 

“What a pity you weren't man enough to 
throw that sham colonel out of the other win- 
dow! But, then, he is such a big chap, and I 
am not above half your size.” 

Jocelyn started to his feet, and Robert re- 
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know, your luck would be sure to obange ; and 
d master, why, he, as I said before——” 

“Say it again, at your peril,” interrapted 
Jocelyn. “I would not now shelter you if I. 
could, and have resolved to tell all to my more 
than father.” . 

“All!” Gried Robert, catching at the word; 
“all about yourself, do you mean?” 

“Yes, everything. “And asI shall not spare 
you,” continued Crawford, “you had better be- 
gone from this house as quickly as possible.” 

“ Don’t say that, Mr. Jocelyn,” whined Robert. 
“ Old master is sure to forgive you, and then how 
could he refuse to look over what I have done f” 


And Robert went. 

“ The cowardly sneak !" he savagely muttered, 
assoon as he was outside the room. “ But if 
he has done for me he has done for himself too, 
that’s one comfort.” 

He saw that the sooner he was out of the 
house the better, for he knew Mr. Muttonead 
could be inflexible with those who were found 
unworthy of the confidence resposed in them. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 200). 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE MOUNTAIN CAVERN—THE BEAR AXD HIS 
PURSUERS, 


UR young heroes were at this emergen 
in a valley between two hills, a dar! 
and gloomy valley, if ever there was 
one. 

It narrowed as they advanced, and 
finally ceased, becoming only a small yawning 
cavern, where the exhausted and disheartened 
boys resolved to pass the night, no matter what 
the consequences.” 

They were completely fatigued, and had neither 
strength nor courage to continue on their way. 

The cavern upon whick the boys had fallen 
was, to all appearance, only a cleft in the rock. 

It was dark ard dreary enough. 

But it was a shelter, at any rate, and would 
enable them to pass the hours of darkness con- 
cealed from the wolves. 

Should they light a fire? 

This was a serious consideration. 

Should it shelter them from the savage 
animals it would direct their pursuers, 

Ignorant of that part of the world, and even 
of the character of their assailants, they knew 
that they were in danger. 

If captured by the soldiers they would be 
taken back ignominiously to Lausanne ; if cap- 
tured by the smugglers, who deal in watches 
and tobacco, they were in danger of being 
robked. 

Any way four boys, unable to give a very 
clear account of themselves, would stand a very 
good chance of being put in prison to await the 
source of inquiries. 

Until they entered France, and were likely to 
be able to refer to Colonel Panlet, they were 
determined not to be taken. 


Now, right or wrong, when boys run away 
from scbool—and, unless under very peculiar 
circumstances, they were always wrong—they 
form a very slight idea of the dangers they have 
to encounter, 

Could the boys bave safely followed the high 
road, and put up at inns without being ques- 
tioned, the excursion would have been pleasant 
enough. 

But this was to invite inquiry. 

Caves in rocks, and camping out by night, 
sound very well in theory, but, in reality, no- 
thing can be more unpleasant. 

The one they entered, pausing at the mouth, 
was dark and damp. 

It emitted, too, a peculiarly strange smell. 

“What say you,” observed Frank, addressing 
Sol, “shall we light a fire?” 

“ But thosefellows. We have given‘them the 
slip—the light might betray us,” said Sam, 

“Them fellers don’t convene to the howling 
we hearn just now,” duly observed Sol. 

“ What mean you ?” 

“ They are wolves—they're a caution to snakes, 
they are—and if they come this way we'd be 
chawed up considerable slick,” continued Solon 


Higgtes. 
“Well, I su; T'd better see about making 
a fire?” replied Frank. 


There was no need for a reply. 

A light was obtained, the fallen cones of 
pines and all kinds of dry wood collected, and 
taken into the interior of the cavern, 

Here a fire was made, 

It soon burned up bright and clear, and the 
boys examined the cavern. 

Their horror may be conceived. 

It was strewed with freshly gnawed bones of 
sheep and oxen. 

Into what den had they fallen? 

Sol looked keenly around, Frank stood 
gravely by him, while Sam and Polk stared 
with round, goggle eyes, increased to double 
their usual size by fear. 

“Well?” suddenly asked Frank, 


“ Bar!” replied Sol. 

The three English boys shuddered, 

They knew enough of natural history to be 
well aware that though not co fierce and dan- 
gerous as the great bear of America, the brown 
bear of Europe is not to be despised. 

It is dangerous, and a great pest to farmers, 
whose cattle it is apt to kill and devour. 

“ What is to be done ?” continued Frank. 

A fearful howl from the wolves without was 
the answer. 

After a brief conference it was resolved to 
collect an ample store of wood and keep up a 
fire until daylight, when they would escape, or, 
as Sol observed, “ skedaddle” before the animal 
returned to his quarters. 

He was no doubt on his nightly prowl. 

As there could be no other course of action 
consistent with safety, this was decided on. 

‘Wood was collected in armaful, and piled up 
near the fire, which was made in a corner of the 
cavern, distant about ten feet from the actual 
lair of the bear. 

Three were to lay down, and, if possible, seek 
rest, while the other was to remain on the 
watch with the two carefully loaded pistols. 

Sam and Polk both shuddered as they nestled 
close together, and a low moaning proclaimed 
how great were their fears. 

Frank and Sol, after a brief discussion, drew 
lots for the first watch. 

It fell to Sol. 

Frank threw himself back, after examining 
his watch, and tried to sleep. 

Then all was silence in the gloomy cave. 

The fire burned low but bright, the watcher 
every now and then throwing on branches and 
cones, 

These crackled, threw out sparks, and finally 
a bright and pleasant light. 

No other sound but the breathing of the two 
boys, who, despite their fears, overcome by 
slumber and fatigue, had fallen into the land of 
dreams, 

Sol sat with the gravity of an old trapper, 
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alternately cyeing the entrance of the cave and 
his pistols. 

He was resolved, if disturbed by the hairy foe, 
to do battle. 

Bat the hours of his watch passed, and it 
became the turn of Frank Meredith. 

Sol was really tired, and as soon as he was 
released threw himself back and was soon in a 
sound slumber. 

Frank had not slept at all. 

He was by far too anxious. 

As soon as he was alone he threw on a heavy 
handful of branches and cones, and walked to 
the mouth of the cave. 

All was still and silent as death. 

The howling of the wolves had ceased, they 
had gone off in some other direction. 

Frank returned to his post after breathing the 
fresh air for a moment or two, which was a relicf 
after the putrid aud smoky cavern. 

He seated himself at his post, and began to 
think, 

4 A very unwise thing indeed to do on out-post 
uty. 

His thoughts went back to England, to his 
home, to his father, to the trials he had passed 
through, and to the dangers which yet awaited 
him ere he attained to manhood. 

A fierce feeling, a kind of revengefal pang, 
against his uncle and his cruel emissary, the 
Black Doctor, filled bis heart, and he longed, 
with burning anxiety, when a man and a free 
agent, he might punish the conspirators. 

He could sce them standing before him as 
culprits, and had begun a s euch as Rhada- 
manthus might have made, when, with a jerk, 
he awoke, 

Awoke to find the fire out, and dawn break- 
ing, as he could make out by the pale light 
which flittered through the entrance of the 
cave, 

He was about to rise to repair the consequences 
of his involuntary error, when @ moaning growl 
made him start and awaken Sol. 

“ What's the matter?” muttered Sol, 

“The bear,” whispered Frank. 

The American sat up instanter, and clutched 
one of the pistols. 

The growling and moaning continued, ap- 
proaching rapidly. 

“Can't stand that,” said Sol, “more’n a gum 
stump can a clap of thunder. Ain't the voice 
inticing? My face feels as red as a pepper-pod, 
my ears burn ae if they was frost-bit. Be steady 
—yar, he comes.” 

_ A dark shadow passed between them and the 


light. 

Frank felt his heart beat wildly, but he took 
steady aim. 

The bear ceased growling, and began to sniff 
about as if he smelt danger. 

A low murmur was, however, heard behind. 

** A she bear, by thunder! If wo don’t shoot 
her: slick as a whistle, we're done for,” whispered 

Sol. 

Frank now knew the dreadful error he had 
committed in allowing the fire to go out. 

But there was nothing left for them but the 
one di te shot. 

The bear approached on her hind legs, her 
young ones moaning behind. 

Sol and Frank, both with a silent, heartfelt 
prayer, took steady aim and fired. 

The report in that cavernons hollow was awful 
in itself, but the savage roar of the wounded 
beast far worse. 

Then came the shrill and startled cries of 
the two boys awakened from their heavy 
slumber. 

The bear, however, stood erect, startled and 
wounded, but not killed. 

As soon as its first startled surprise was over, 
it came directly at them. 

The boys, in hopeless desperation, drew their 
clasp knives and prepared for the last desperate 
defence. 

“He arn't a grizzly,” whispered Sol. 

Frank made no reply. 

He had seen a spark in the ashes and embers. 
With desperate energy he stirred it with a stick, 
and, falling on his knees, blew what proved to be 
the live coals. 

The resinous wood caught fire, and the bear 
giving a savage growl halted, 








The boys piled on wood. 

Again a welcome blaze illumined the cavern 
and held the savage animal at bay. But the 
supply of wood was short, and this, therefore, 
was only a respite. 

Suddenly, however, the animal turned with a 
Toar, and approached the entrance of the 
cavern. 

A shot was heard, and the animal fell in the 
agonies of death. 

“ Milles Bombes, who is it in the bear’s den?” 
said a hoarse voice. 

Then a hunter of the Alps, in the fantastic 
garb of his class, entered the cave. 

His surprise at seeing four haggard and almost 
trembling boys may be conceived. 

He stooped and examined the bear. 

“Your shots killed him, boys,” he said, “ mine 
only finished him. Wait a moment.” 

And, chasing the two young bears, young and 
harmless things, he secured them. 

“And now, boys, how on earth came you 
here?” he said. i 

Sol answered simply that they were four 
English boys bound on a pedestrian tour from 
Geneva to France, and had lost their way. 

If he would give them shelter, and guide them 
into France, through the picturesque passes of 
the mountains, they should be very grateful, and 
pay him well. 

The man laughed hoarsely, and remarkin 
that the English were a queer lot, said he ‘would 
do their behest. 

In the first place they must come to his chalet 
and recruit, while he secured the bear's flesh, 
skin, and head, all three valuable tely. 

He then shouldered his rifle, threw the two 
little bears, like a couple of rabbits, over his 
stalwart shoulders, and fea the way. 

The four boys followed, Frank and Sol con- 
siderably shaken by anxiety and fatigue, Sam 
and Polk completely prostrated. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
SIMON THE CHAMOIS HUNTER, 


As the four followed in the track of theman who 
had so opportunely arrived, they cast curious 
glances at him, 

His erect bearing, his stalwart frame, and 
peculiar bearing, denoted an old soldier. 

But his scarred and seamed countenance ap- 

ared to indicate great experience and suffering 
in the wilds and weods. 

It was not a pleasant countenance. The ex- 
pression was singular, Sol thought it ferocious 
and cunning. 

But speculation was useless. 

Going down the dark valley a little way he 
turned off by a path under the trees which soon 
brought them to his residence. 

It was a stoutly-built house of heavy stones 
and timber, situated on a small clevation, which 
served to protect it against sudden torrents and 
storms. 

On every side were lofty trées protecting the 
picturesque abode from the bleak and bitter 
winds. 

Though heavy snow fell in winter, they were 
not high enough to be snowed in effectually. 

With lagging footsteps the boys fullowed the 
hunter up the rugged steps of his abode, the 
door of which was opened by a woman of much 
more fierce aspect than the man. 

“Lost in the mountains,” said the man, 
grimly; “ they want food and rest ; then, Aspasia, 
you must come and help me to bring home a 
bear.” 

“Where are the dogs?” gruffly replied the 
woman. 

“There they are,” said the man ; “ they got on 
the track of the accursed wolves, and left me to 
follow up the bear by myself. Where do you 
think I found these four messieurs ? 

“Can't say.” 

“In old Cocotte's den. I didn’t mean to kill 
her just yet ; she was not half fat enough ; and 
her young,” these he threw into a kind of cage, 
“were not big enough, But the she devil killed 
La Biche.” 

This was a favourite goat, it appeared, belong- 
ing to the old hunter. 

By this time they were all inside. 

The two elder boys declared that except a 





drink of milk or something, they required no- 
thing but rest, while Sam and Polk were ready 
for food. 

The beldame gave them bread, coarse cheese 
and goat’s milk, and pointed to some fresh-cut 
pine branches in a corner. 

Hastily, such refreshment as each wanted was 
consumed, and then the boys, grateful for their 
narrow escape, threw themselves on the ground. 

The old hunter and his wife went out and 
locked the door after them. 

Sol sat up. 

“What's the matter ?” asked Frank. 

“Don't cypher their mugs at all,” said Sol, 
coolly proceeding to load his pistols, 

He then proceeded to explain that he had heard 
the old man and woman whispcring most suspi- 
ciously, 

It might mean nothing, but it was best to be 
prepared. : 

And Sol was one of those persons who never 
threw a chance away. 

Having loaded the pistols carefully, each of 
the boys took one, put it to his breast, and went 
to sleep. 

Many hours elapsed ere they awoke. 

That which awakened them was a delicious 
smell of broiled meat, 

“ My,” said Sol, “ how nice 1” 

“‘ What ?” cried Frank. 

Sam and Polk sat up, licking their lips in an- 
ticipation of a good fced. 

“Well, mes garcons,” said the old man, with 
what appeared a demoniacal grin, “are we 
ready (sommes nous pres).” 

“ Ain't we,” replied Sol, with a grin, rising ; 
and, as he did so, placing his pistol on a shelf 
near to his hand. 

“ Nice pistol,” said the chamois hunter, taking 
it up without ceremony, “did you good service 
this morning. Good sise bore.” 

And he handed {t back. 

The old woman meantime served out the 
coarse bread and broiled steak, which was found 
to be delicious. 

Having consumed their food, the hunter 
handed them each some kirshenwasser, or Black 
Forest cherry brandy, diluted with water, and 
consulted as to their future proceedings, 

Frank was for starting at once. 

They had a rendezvous with some friends on 
the other side the next day. 

‘Well, it was nearly night. 

“You are brave boys, and the bear's meat,” 
began the chamois hunter, “has doubtless done 
you good, but a night in the mountains is a very 
serious thing.” 

“Bear's meat,” growled Sam. “ Why, it’s 
Tank poison.” 

“ Splendacious,” said Sol ; “better than your 
new-fangled rump-steak. Bar's real juicy.” 

Sam and Polk differed in opinion; bat, as 
there was no time for discussion on that matter, 
the proposed journey was entered upon at 
length. 

Simon, the chamois hunter, offered, for the 
sum of one hundred francs, paid half in ad- 
vance, to satisfy, he said, his wifc’s scruples, to 
take them over the mountains into France. 

The way was rough and very fatiguing, ‘ 

They would have to consort with certain 
friends of his. Well, they were contrabandists, 
but very good fellows, and nothing that they 
saw must be revealed. are 

“Would they require any money?” drily in- 
quired Sol. 

“Well,” the old man said, with a merry 
twinkle, “he bad no doubt that they would like 
to be paid for their hospitality.” 

“Have you got papers?” he suddenly re- 
marked. 

“No,” said Frank, boldly. 

“Then,” cried Simon, the chamois hunter, 
with a grin, “you will need the help of the 
smugglers.” F 7 

The boys had nothing to say against this, 

All further arrangements were left to the 
chamois hunter. 

About an hour later, their knapsacks loaded 
with food, in addition to their usual baggage, 
and armed with stout sticks to assist them in 
ascending and descending the mountains, they 
started from the chalet. . ; 

The old woman gave them a hideous grin 
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mt parting, which added to the doubts which 
Sol and Frank entertained. 

Bat to show any suspicion would have been 
fatal. 

All shoultered their alpinestocks, and fol- 
lowed in the track of the chamois hunter. 

This time he was accompanied by his dogs, 
which had returned from their wolf hunt. 

‘The way was for some time level and down- 
wards, until they came to the foot of a hill, 
which scemei to be too steep to be clambercd. 

It was wholly cevered by pines, 

The hunter, casting his gun to his back, took 
his alpinestock in his left hand and commenced 
the ascent. 

His right hand was used to clutch at boughs 
and branches, while the pole served to assist him 
in his upward ascent. 

The boys followed his example, while the dogs 
gambolied about as if on level soil. 

Once hour’s hard and ince-sant labour brought 
them to the summit of the moantain. 


Then occurred the usual phenomemon so well 
known to mountain climbers, 

The boys looked around expecting to see a 
grand view. 

Nothing but mountain tops above them, 
Mountain tops below them, and trecs scattered 
over the whole horizon. 

In the far-off distance the chamois hunter 
pointed out a huge pine towering over a crowd 
of smaller ones. 

“ That ia in Franee,” he said. 

“+I wish I were there,” cried Sam, dolefully. 

“ So do 1,” rejoied Polk. 

The chamois hunter seated himself on a fallen 
tree, and placed his rifle between his knoes, 

The dogs slank to his {cet. 

The boys leaned upon their alpine polcs ; the 
group ‘was picturesque enough, 

“Well, boys, what say you? Shall we strike 
a short cat for France, or shall we be two days 
on the journey ?” 

“ Our bargain is one night,” replied Sol. 

“Two things are necessary to this— faith- 
ful secresy and more money. I cannot break 

Into my hundred france,” said Simon. 

“ Listen,” replied Sol, in very good idio- 
matic patois, “we mean to stand no nonsense. 
We are four armed with two pistols.” 

“Ha, ha, ba!” 

“ You arc one man armed with a gun.” 

“And two dogs,” said the chamois hunter, 
with a horrible grin. 

“ And two dogs,” replied the young American, 
“but that won’t prevent us from punishing 
treachery. Will you oonciliate the men you 
spoke of and see us safe through for another 
hundred francs?” 

“ With all my heart, on the faith of a soldier 
and a Swiss,” said the other, slapping his hand 
into that of the boy. 

Frank, to whom Sol had whispered a few 
words, how produced the amount in Hnglish 
gold, a coin, even then, well known. 

The chamois hunter rose, whistled to his doga, 
shouldered his gan and led the way. 

This time downwards. 

He moved slowly. 

It was very dark and the way was slippery 
and difficult. 

The dogs snuffed about asif in the hope of 
finding game. 

Downwar:is at every step, the night getting 
darker, until they reached another slope, with- 
out trees, which they had to ascend ere they 
were to dive into the deep valley which served 
asthe great rendezvous for smugglers. 

When they reached the summit, all were ex- 
hausted, and Simon called a halt, casting himself 
at the foot of a big pine, half dead from what 
appeared a lightning stroke. 

“A terrible tragedy happened here once,” said 
Simon, with something like a groan. 

“ What was it ?” cried the boys. 

“Well, I wouldn't tell everybody,” replied the 
chamois hunter, “ but here it is. 

“When it was worth while to smuggle gun- 
powder into France, I was engaged in that lucra- 
tive trade, 

“One night we were twenty-four of us, each 
with his sack of gunpowder done up in paper 
parcels, 





“To carry the dangerous compound in barrels 


was out of the question. 


“Barrels were provided, however, on the 


frontier-as soon as we were over. 


“Well, we marched Indian file, I going firet, 


and a fellow named Peter Dron, last. 
“Suddenly Peter Dron gave asharp cry, 
“There was something the matter. 


“It turned ont that his paper bags ‘and his 
sacks were broken, and that he suddenly found 
he had been leaving a trail bebind, quite 


enough to betray us all to the customs officers. 


“Peter proposed to go back and stamp it out 


if the others would wait. 


“Well, they would wait, and each man seated 


himself on his sack. 


“ Being inclined for a smoke, I moved off, as 


you may imagine, to a considerable dis- 


tance. 


“ Poor Peter Dron, he never had his senses after. 
so the real explanation was never known. I 


suppose, when he got to the other end of his 


trail, not being able to find it in the dark, he 


struck a light. 
“A light over a train of gunpowder ! 


“ Like lightning it flashed along the whole line, 


and next minate I saw my two and twenty com- 
panions rise in the air, 

“Some were killed, some were severely 
wounded, but none ever forgot that smuggling 
adventure. 

“ Had the powder not been loose, we must all 
have perished.” 

“Ts that true?” said Sol. 

“ Fact,” replied Simon. 

“'Spect he was raised in Connecticut,” drily 
remarked Sol. 

After that “tall yarn” they agreed to proceed, 
and were soon after rapidly descending the slope 
into the dark valley. 

It was partially sliding. 

But with care and discreet use of the poles, all 
arrived safely. 

Simon now warned theurall to be ready and to 
keep behind him, and not to speak even until he 
summoned them. 

The boys nodded. 

The valley was narrow, overhung by trees and 
gloomy in the extreme. 

The dogs, as if aware of their duty, kept per- 
fectly quiet. 

At last the valley narrowed until the sides 
were almost perpendicular with overhanging 
trees. 

Simon waved his hand to calla halt, and gave 
forth a shrill and resounding whistle. 

Scarcely had its echoes ceased lingering in 
the forest when a second and a third were 
heard. . 

Then came a peculiar sound, made by the 
sudden parting of the two lips, to which also 
Simon the hunter responded. 

The two men approached, and without casting 
a glance at the boys, held a conference with 
their rather extraordinary countryman. 

The result appeared satisfactory, for the boys 
were invited to follow. 

Along a winding path, walking one by one 
until they came out under some cliffs, where 
they found themselves in the centre of a number 
of smugglers of the true Swiss-French breed. 

Over a meal a conference wae held, and then 
the smuggler agrecd to take them into France 
on conditions. 

“Yon see,” said the hunter, “this secret has 
been kept for many years, and they do not like 
to risk its being known.” 

“Well.” 

“You must submit to be blindfolded,” he 
resumed. 

“Very good,” said Sol, with a grimace, 

And he and his companions submitted to have 
their eyes bandaged. 

Then they felt themselves caught up each by 
two powerful men, and carried for a long time 
forward. 

Then they were allowed to walk. 

It was easy to see that they were going up 
and down and round and about. 

At length they halted, aad the bandages were 
removed. 

They were on the slope of @ hill, beautifully 
wooded. 


In the distance they could see o church 
steeple, 

Only the chamois hunter was near them. All 
the others had disappeared. 

“ Well,” said Frank, witha smile at the phan- 
tasmagoric change, ‘where are we now ?” 

“In France,” replied the chamois hunter. 
“ You have passed by a secret way, known only 
to smugglers and hunters. As you do not know 
where it is you cannot betray us. Shall I lead 
you to Dole?” 

They acquiesced, and an hour later were at an 
inv, where, announcing that their guardian 
would soon arrive in his carriage, they easily 
found shelter and hospitality. 


CHAPTER XLVIU. 
BACK TO PARIS. 


Pants once more, and their old school. 

All fear of being tracked by the Black Doctor 
and his tools was passed. 

The police had his description and that of his 
nefnricus satellites. 

The four boys, who had grown so much taller, 
stoutcr, and handsomer than before, were re- 
ceived with great cordiality by masters and 


v8. 

Some of the latter were still jealous, but the 
majority rejoiced over the arrival of the generous. 
English lads. 

Holidays had been nothing since they had 
taken their departure. 

Colonel Paulet, who had been now away from 
England some time, and who was surprised at 
the silence of the uncle, was curious to go over 
and lcarn what state of things existed. 

He had casually heard from friends that Mr. 
Meredith was lording it as master, and giving 
out that his nephew was dead. 

He resolved, however, to remain for a week or 
two in Paris. 

Political affairs were becoming so hot and 
complicated that it might be advisable to- 
remove the English boys wholly from a French 
school. 

A great revolutionary movement appeared im- 
minent in France. 

The working classes were inimical to the 
government, the soldiers indifferent. 

Everything dépended on the National Guard, 
the bourgeois or middle class. 

A grand reform banquet was to take place 
in a month, to protest agsinst the reactionary 
tendencies of the government, 

Under these circumstances the boys returned to 
school. 

Colonel Paulet became a constant visitor at 
the princesses, and Rosina and Alice became 
great friends. 
| They were children, and their mutial admira- 
tion of Frank Meredith excited no heart burn- 
ing or jealousy. 

at, perhaps, was left for future time to 
develop. 

The four English boys were now placed in the 
great central dormitory devoted to the boys of 
the first form, or class, as it was called. 

The usher, who siept in the corner, to keep 
order and prevent contravention of rules, was a 
| German, a sleepy, surly sort of fellow, very fond 
of his boer and his pipe, and propcriionably 
| severe because obliged to abstain from such good 
| things. 

Now our hero brothers were resolved not to 
wait until a holiday came round to hold a 
festival to celebrate their return. 

The wing in which they slept was almost cut 
off from the rest of the college, and was quite 
away from the private residence of the head 
masters, 

But of what avail was this unless they 
could induce Hermann Fritz to acquiesce in 
their designs? 

The rules to be broken were many. 

They wanted leave to retain lights, to cat and 
drink things prohibited by the college re- 
gulations, and to smoke. 

Never such horrors heard of. 

As their trunks had come in without being 
examined, they had everything in profusion. 

After considerable discussion the following 
plan was decided on, 

(To be oontinned. Commenced in No. 196.) 
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No. XL.—GILBERT ELLIOTT, LORD 
HEATHFIELD. 


ROSMEC>) HILE these lines are written all Eng- 
“ yy land and all the world is bein 
thrilled with the exciting tidings 
of some of the most remarkable 
sieges—notably those of Strasburg, 
Metz and Paris—which the whole 
history of modern warfare records, 

It will be, therefore, admitted that we make no 
inappropriate or inopportune selection in choos- 
ing as the subject of this weck’s portrait and 
biographical sketch, Gilbert Exliott, Loré Heath. 
field, the brave defender of Gibraltar during its 
terrible three years’ siege by sen and land by the 
combined fleets and armies of France and Spain. 

The system of Elliott’s life, as well as his early 
education, eminently fitted him for this onerous 
and honourable trust. 

He was the most abstemious man of his age. 

He never tasted cither animal food or wine. 

He never slept more than four hours ; so that 
he was up earlier and later than any of his men. 

It was equally difficult to starve such a man 
into a surrender or to surprise him. 

The cxample of the commander-in-chief in a 
besieged garrison has a most persuasive cfficacy 
in forming the habits and resolution of the sol- 
diers, 

Like Elliott, his brave followers came to Tegu- 
late their lives by the most strict rules of disci- 
pline before there arose a necessity for 60 doing, 

Severe exercise, with short diet, became ha. 
bitual to them by their own choice. 

The military system of discipline which he 
introduced, and the preparations which he made 
for his defence, were contrived with so much 
judgment and executed with so much address, 
that he was able, with a handful of men, to 
preserve his against an attack, the con- 
stancy of which, to say nothing of its rigour, 
was enough to exhaust any ordinary commander 
and common set of men. 

Elliott came of a remarkably good family. 

He was the youngest of nine sons, who, with 
two daughters, were born to his mother, the wife 
of Sir Gilbert Elliott, of Stobbs, in the county of 
Roxburgh, 

Their ancestor came over with William the 
Conqueror, and held a distinguished rank in bis 
arm: 








English soil, he slipped and fell upon the earth. 

On springing up again, he exclained :— 

“It isa happy omen. I have taken seisin of 
the country whereof I am to become lord.” 

Upon this Aliot (for 20 the name was then 
spelt) drew his sword, and swore by the honour 
of a soldier that he would maintain, at the 
hazard of his blood, the right of his lord to the 
sovereignty of the land of which he had thus 
taken possession. 

When the concueet was completed King 
William added to the arms of Aliot an arm and 
sword, as a crest, with the motto, “Per saxa, 
Per ignis, fortiter et recte,” (through rocks, 
throngh fires, bravely and righteously.) 

Gilbert received the first elements of his edu- 
cation from a private tutor at the family seat. 

At a remarkably early age—he was certainly 
xot more than thirtecn and probably only twelve 
— he was sent to the University of Leyden, in 
Holland, 

There he made rapid progress in classical 
learning, and learned to speak with elegance 
pad fluency the Dutch, German and French 


Being designed, with his own warm and en- 
thusiastic approval, for a military life, he was 
sent from thence to the celebrated military school 
at La Fere, in Picardy, 

This school was rendered the most famous in 
Europe, by the great mili engineer Vauban, 
by whom it was established and first conducted. 

Here was laid the foundation of that know- 
ledge of tactics in all its branches, and particu: 
larly in the arts of engineering and fortification, 
which afterwards so greatly distinguished this 
officer, 

He completed his military course on the conti- 


8 position which she now holds, 








y. 
As is well known, when William landed on_| ; 





nent by a tour for the purpose of sceing in 
practice what he had been studying in theory. 
Prussia was then the model for discipline, and 
he continued for some time, when he was about 
fifteen or sixteen, as a volunteer Pee of 
that power, which was then just ing to 
take the first steps in her rise to that exhalted 





Such were the steps taken by the young men 
of fashion in that day to train themselves for 
the service of their country, 

Many of his contemporaries were then simi- 
larly engaged, nobly abandoning the enjoyments 
of ease and luxury at home for the opportunity 
of seeing actual service. A 
Elliott was just sixteen when he returned to 
his native country. : 
After a short scason of repose in the society 
of his family, at their Roxburghshire mansion, 
his father and he repaired to Edinburgh. 

The 23rd Foot, or Royal Welsh Fuaileers, were 
then lying in that city. 

Old Sir Gilbert presented his youngest son and 
namesake to the colonel as a youth anxious to 
bear arms for his king and country. é 

He was accordingly entered as a volunteer in 
that famous regiment, and continued so for 
about a twelvemonth, 













PORTRAIT OF GILBERT ELLIOTT, LORD 
HEATHFIELD, IN YOUTH. 


From the 23rd he’ went into’ the Engineer 
corps at Woolwich, where he made great pro- 
gress in his studies, 

Indeed, he was already s0 proficient, so 
thorough a soldier, that his uncle, Colonel 
Elliett, appointed him to the important of 
adjutant of his own regiment, the secon troop 
(as it was called) of Horse Grenadiers, now 
known as the 2nd Life Guards. 

In this position he cohducted himself with 
the most exemplary attention, and laid the 
foundation of that discipline which shortly after 
rendered these two “troops” the finest corps of 
heavy cavalry in Europe... 

With his corps he went upon service to Ger- 
many and served with them in a variety. of 
actions, particularly at Dettingen, where he was 
wounded, 

In this regiment he rapidly rose from le 
to grade, until he became its lieutenant-colonel. 

Although a colonel of dragoons, his eminent 
talent in the more scientific departments of his 

fession caused him to be frequently employed 
both as an artilleriet and engineer throughout 
the whole war. 

He had received the instractions of the famous 
enigneer Bellidor, and made himself a complete 
master of the science of . 

His eminent merits procured him the high and 
honourable appointment of aide-de-camp te 
George IL, himself a most excellent soldier, and 
therefore s competent judge of soldierly capacity 
in others, 

It ie no matter ef surprice that he was selected 

























after the reduction of Havannah shows that, in 
‘| the very heat and outrages of war, Elliott was 



















to raise, form and di 
of light horse, called after hi Ellliotta. 
They are now the 7th Hussars, ferent er 
As soon as they were raised and formed he . 
was appointed to the command of the English 
cavalry, employed in alliance with Prussia 
against France and other powers in the immortal 
Seven Years’ War, nes 

He greatly distinguished himself tn 
of arduous movements, whilst his regiment of 
newly raised youngsters, which would have come 
raw and unformed from most other hands, dis- ‘ 
played a strictness of discipline, an activity and 
enterprise which gained them signal honowr,"*: 

Indeed they became the pattern regiment, both 
in regard to discipline and equipment, for every 
light cavalry regiment that was afterwards 
raised. 
































From Germany he was recalled for the purpose 
of being employed as second in command in the 
memorable expedition against Havannah, in the 
West Indies, ; 
We have not space to narrate the details of 
that glorious conquest. : . 
Suffice it is to say that Elliott in his conduct : 
emulate (and no mortal could do more) the 
gallantry of De Velasco, the Spanish command- ! 
ant, who maintained his station to the last ex- 
tremity, and, when his garrison were flying from ° 
his side, or falling at his feet, disdained to: 
retreat or call for quarter, but fell, gloriously 
exercising his sword upon his conquerers, : 
A circumstance which occurred imm 






















not unmindful of the rights of humanity, « = 

He was icularly eminent among the con- 
quers‘of Havannah for his disinterested pro- 
ecdure, and for checking the horrors of indiseri- 
minate plunder. 

‘To him, therefore, appeals for aid and reatite- 
tion were most frequently made. : 

A Frenchman, who had suffered greatly by the 
depredations of the soldiery, made application to 
him, and , in bad English, that he would 
interfere to have his property restored. 

The petitioner's wife, a woman of great spitit, 
who was present, was angry at the husband for 
pleading so humbly, and said to him (of course 

In French) — as ‘ 
““Why do you demean yourself by asking s 
favour of a man whe has porns 2 despoil us? I 
tell you, don't supplicate him,” Pe 

Tee busband ail persisting in hiv sdeitwhBt 
Whining plaint the wife grew quite furious, and’ 
shrieked ie 3 
“You are no Frenchman !" eee ae 
Elliott, who was busy writing at the time, 
tarned to the woman, and said, with the most 

fect French accent— is . 
me Madame, do not excite yourself. What Sate 
husband asks shall be granted.” se Sat 
“Oh!” cried the woman, now quite fri; 
at the discovery that Elliott understood and 
yet not able to control her termagant tongue, 
“the barbarian speaks French |” 

The barbarian was 90 very much pleased 
the woman's spirit, that he not only procured 
them their property again, but also took pains 
to accommodate them in every respect. ¥ 

Such: was, throughoitt his life, the manly cha 
racteristic of Elliott. ‘ 
He néver suffered his troops to extend, for the 
sake of plunder, the ravages of war. ‘ 

And he compelled his subordinates to carry out 
the same course. 1g! 
Thus he would never consent that the place of: 
quarter-master should be sold. af . 
“Not only,” said he, “ because I think it the 
reward of an honest veteran soldier, but also be- 
cause I could not so directly exercise my author- 
ity in his dismissal should he hehave ill.” é 
Elliott succumbed to a second attack of par 
alysis, and calmly died seven years after his 
glorious defence of Gibraltar, at his villa, in the 
neighbourhood of AlzdarChepelies 

He was in his 7: year, au awsy 
equally honoured, revered, and loved by his, 
family, king and countrymen. we Fed ‘ 
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‘Way are a shoemaker's plans always frustrated? 
Because his plans always end in de-feet. -- «. 





Droxmpen 1, 1870.) 
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“Goon evening, sir,” said Swishe 

the parlour of the “Hunter's ‘Res 

stalwart, well dressed man, who ¥ 

chair usually occupied by Mr. M 
Good evening 

plied the stranger. 
“ Again! 1 am not aware that we have ever met 

before.” 





as he entered 
nodding to a 

















2 |as, with Will Datchet for guide, we sought to pene- 





“Ah, yon have forgotten me, Mr. Swisher. My 
name is Delvore ; [am a friend of Mr. Molesworthy, 
and came here with him in July, 
1869, when I told you a tale 
about a Californian ger’ Who 


said 
Swisher, extending his hand. 

By this time most of the others 
had arrived. — 

“The: fact is tlemen,” said 
Delvore, “ Mr. Molesworthy can- 
not come out to-night, so he 
asked me to come down and tell 
you.” 

“ And also to give us a story, 
I hope,” said Farmer Longdale. 

“He did not say anything 
about that. However, Ill try. 
So here goes. 


THE RED SWAN—A LEGEXD OF 
THE SIERRA MADRE. 


It was my fortune to pasa 
larger portion of the year 186} in | 
the exploration of the district 
lying tween the Gila and 
Salinas Rivers. 

Sr erat tas 
rief space af s the 
trading- for the new Gads- 
den now comprehended 
wit the infant territory of Arizona. 

The principal apartment, a long, low chamber, 
floored with adobe, and incrusted with smoke and 
dirt, was thronged with the officers and retainers 
attached to the expedition, who, for the most 


a ouped sponte the onosmone fre piace am ii § 
an accounts e prospectors ani 
tray who alone seemed to ie @ reliable 
idea of the topography of those wilds. 


Others had surrounded the large pine table, which 
was almost the only article of furniture in the place, 
and were making drawings, writing up their notee 
or digesting the exaggerated stories of 
adventure told by the mountain men, in which fable 
was so blended with fact as to entitle them toa very 
high rank in the list of raconteurs, 

in particular they told strange tales of a lost 
tribe of nondescripts and a superstitious yarn of a 
talisman in the shape of a belt of wampum, the pos- 
session of which would confer upon the holder a 
variety of supernatural attributes, and would enable 
him to master the secret of those lost races who 
Were supposed to have disappeared among the wild 
recesses of the Great Basin at a time anterior to the 
Spanish conquest. 

In fact, it was averred that there was residin; 
with the tribes in the vicinity a personage who 
handled the talisman and experienced a taste of its! 
magical effects. 

It was a stirring scene that midnight bivouac, 

The uniforms of the dragoons, the glistening of 
their arms, the deerskin costumes of the hunters, 
fringed and beaded, the scarlet blankets and tawdry 
finery of the Indians, lighted by the ruddy glow of 
the camp-fires, formed a tableau well worthy the 
ateention of o artiat. ; 

juch was the aspect of affairs at the “ Pimeria,” 
when the door of the common hall was thrown 
widely open, and a man of sinewy frame, with hair 
that flowed to his waist, appeared in the opening. 

The stranger was clad @ garb of undressed | 





skins, over which a blanket was thrown with grace- 
ful carelessness, and in his hands was a rifle. 

Everyone in the party about the hearth had a 
word for Will Datchet, otherwise known as Wild} 
Will of the Magic Wampum, the individual whose 
exploits have just been alluded to. 

The son of a chieftain’s daughter, and. an old| 
frontiersman, whose father had parted with her for 
a gun and a quantity of powder and ball, Will 





Datchet had been destined to occupy the lofty posi- | cha 


tion of a Santa Fe trader, but, having inherited 
from his progenitors a disposition in which the ro- 
mantic and the chivalrous were intimately mingled, 
fate was shaping his career for one of still greater 
adventure. 

His Indian derivation shone in his striking fea- 
tures, his coal-black eyes and raven locks. 

Later, he might have been seen loitering, a help- 
less, irreclaimable vagrant about the streets of 
Antonio de Bexar, until the incident occurred which 
gave a spur to his dormant ambition, and imparted 
a coloring to his previously eventless life. 

The golden flush of a western sunset was repos- 
ing upon the crests of the Sierra Madra mountains, 














trate the fastnesses, in which were concealed the 
wonders which formed the theme of his daily talk. 

In early life it was whispered that Will had. had 
an affair of the heart with one of the rustic wild- 








flowers of the border, and to the circ 
her abduction and his privations in tl 





ance of | , 8, Y 
ndeavour | had disappeared long since, and of whom no tidings 


roar of a thousand cannon blent in one; a mighty 
wind rushed by, driving trees and rocks before it; 
the sides of the nearest mountains seemed to give 
way and topple over. 

y his side stood the cause of this commotion, a 
dwarf no longer, but a monster brown and hairy, 
and covered with scaly excrescences. 

He had scarcely time to utter a cry for mercy, 
when together they went toppling over the yawning 


chasm, 

When Will Datchet regained his senses he found 
himself the inmate of a cave, out of which other 
caves branched in various directions and endless 
numbers. 

The only light he had was that reflected by the 
roof and sides of the eavern, which were studded 
with gold and silver, and precious gems of every 
hue and size, 

He soon discovered that he was not the only un- 
fortunate there, for, even if the place had been 
shrouded in total darkness, he would have known it 
by the groans and cries of his fellow prisoners, 
maces voices, many of them, seemed familiar to 

im, 

It was only when about to rise that he found his 
limbs glued, as it were—not fettered—to the rocky 
floor on which he lay. 

He could converse with his fellow captives, how- 
ever, and thus he discovered that he had joined 
company with several of his old companiona, who 


to recover her, was attributed the erratic hallucina-' could be gathered. 


WILD WILL IN THE COMANCHE CAMP. 


tion which had cavsed him to become known among 
the borderers as the Knight of the Crazy Poll, or 
Will of the Crazy Wampum. 

A wise man of the Comanches, by whose camp 
fire Will had once passed the night, had told him 
that this belt of wampum before mentioned would, 
if he could gain possession of it, enable him to re- 
gain his lost love. 

The talisman was omnipotent; the sum of all 
earthly happiness, the restoration of the lost 
powers of youth being numbered among its virtues, 


with the wealth, which could render life 
doubly enjoyable. Bi if, by any chance, a drop of 
blood, the smallest were to sully the purity 
of the talisman, its cl would be gone for ever. 


As had been feared from the outset, Will was 
taken with one of his crazy spelly at an éarly sta; 
of the journey, and disappeared, and it was solely 
to his own lips that we were subsequently indebted 
for our knowledge of his adventures. 

Some days elapsed since Wild Will strayed away 
from the camp. 

Me had travelled north and travelled south and 
travelled west until he was footeore and ragged, 
over & country that for a wonder was to him entire]: 
new, over plains of scoria and basaltic rock, through 

ges cleft by the waters of nameless rivers, brawl- 

ig in cascades over their rocky beds, through 
groves of oak and cedar, and the absence of game 
was making sad inroads upon his personal physique 
when he came upon an object of which he could 
make nothing except that it was a monkey, and a 
very deformed one at that. 

The creature presented itself within fair range of 
rifle, and, without loss of time, Will Datchet drew 
a bead on the object, and fired. 

Too late he discovered his mistake. He had shot 
an {ndian dwarf, even more ugly, if possible, than a 


monkey. 
The smoke had hardly cleared the barrel of his 
rifle before there came a fearfu concussion, like the 








It was the special delight of the 
ogre to whom he was 
bted for his in mn to 
visit the caverns at least once in 
the course of each day, when he 
would wave before their f7en, as 
he went stamping and thun 
ing through the place, making 


in- 


the vaults resound with his 
savage howlings, a string of 
wampum, = whi the captives 
soon came to as the 


nate ent of their destruc- 
» tion. 
= To Will it was an object to be 
pa upon with joy, for the 
jegend of the wampum eharm 
> had been familiar to him, 
. No food was brought to them 
in this lonely place, the pangs of 
& gnawing hunger, which yet fell 
short of starvation, being appa- 
rently allotted with design to the 
seekers of the wampum. 

So watchful was the monster 
that he would fetch his own 
meals, and would devour huge 
masses of savoury game before 
their eyes with all the voracity of 
a glutton. 

And thus accident accomplished what their united 
sagacity had failed to achieve, for the dwarf 
having one morning plumped hi dows with 
an unusually eavoury mess, a carrion crow, attracted 
by the scen' lade a syroop for jt, and mistaking the 
talisman for a portion of the coveted prey as it 
hung on the wearer's arm, bore it aloft in his beak. 

‘ith a terrible yell the monster put his hands 
before his eyes, and sank to the floor. 2 

There was again oe upheaval of all things 
tangible, and in the of the general commotion, 
Wil Detehet found} imaclt hurled Yolently through 
space, and, soon after, lying upon the ground near 
to where he had shot the dear, 

‘Wild Will at once set out to continue his pilgrim- 
age, taking no thought for the missing sharers of 
his oa) . 

As Pe progressed, the way became more wild and 
rugged, water began to give out, and the soil was 
getting sandy and | barren, or cumbered with rocky 
fragments, out of which grew varieties of the thomy 
cactus, : 

He had retained his revolvers with their charge ; 
but game had absolntely disappeared at his coming. 
Strength and ambition alike were failing him, when 
one evening, at the end of a tedious journey, through 
a waterless, treeless desert, he heard a faint cawing 
in the air. 

He looked up. 

Above him was circling the carrion crow, with 
the talisman yet in his beak. 

Overjoyed at 80 welcome a sight, the hunter fired, 
and the prize came fluttering to his feet. 

All at once he seemea to roam in a realm of pure 
delights, of which the landscapes were brighter 
than those of an artist’s dream ; whose skies were 
brighter, and whose birds were more musical than 
aught his imagination had before pictured. 

ere were strange forme and faces, and cos- 
tumes different from any he had before seen, and 
eome of the countenances were such as he had been 
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Scoustomes to associate with the countenances of 
angels. 

efore him lay outspread a lovely valley, fringed 
by low mountains just growing blue in the distance, 
and overhung by a sky whose radiant splendour 
had no parallel in anything eirthly within the 
range of his knowledge. 

‘ruits of the most luscious kinds hung above and 
around him, and ever as he went he plucked and 


ate. 

Thireting, he came to a fountain, formed bya 
crystal spring, which bubbled from a bank intoa 
rade stone basin, carved with curious hieroglyphics. 

Scarce had he paused to drink when, from the 
embowered thicket which overhung the fountain, 
emerged a horrible figure, more repulsive, if possi- 
ble, than that of the dwarf. 

This creature’sskin was of various colours, and was 
profusely marked with hieroglyphic symbols, A 
ridge of painted feathers bristling down his back, 
from the crown of his head to the end of his spine, 
imparted additional ugliness to his appearance. 

But, having gone thus far, Will Datchet was not 
‘to be turned aside, and, thrusting the talisman into 
the furthest recesses ef his hunting-shirt, he pre- 
pared to contend for the prize. 

He had discharged all barrels of his revolver in- 
effectually, and, gathering all his strength, rushed 
toward the intruder with the intention of dealing a 
final blow. 

One wave of the giant's arm threw Will prostrate 
at his feet, when the latter, grasping the talisman, 
shook it in the face of his approaching foe. 

At this he felt himself suddenly released by the 
monster, who disappeared at once, and, lo! beyond 
the young adventurer, and lying directly acrors his 
route, was spread a fairy lake, of which the waters 
reflected the moat enchanting scenery. 

A ced swan was floating lazily upon its bosom, 
occasionally dipping its beak in the placid waters, 
or gracefully smoothing its plumage. 

yond the lake arose the ornamental roof of a 
garlanded pavilion, with the domes and spires of a 
town. 

“ At last,” cried Will, “I am nearing the en- 
chanted land of the red man; the fountain-hcad of 
his race.” 

_ Here, true enough, was a seeming bound to his 
journey’s end ; but as to the means of crossing, Will 
Datchet was sometime in doubt. 

The red swan, floating so gracefnlly scarce a 
etone’s throw from him, and coming each moment 
nearer, at last reminded him of the Indian legend, 
which ordained that whoever became possessed 
of the wampum talisman, ere entering upon the 
consummation of its priviloges, muat first pierce the 
neck of the red ewan, described as inhabiting a lake 
like that he was now to cross, with one of three 
arrows formed from a stone the hue of the swan 
and endowed with the most mayical virtues, 

The ground proving fortunately to be littered 
with fragments of the red pipestone of Mankato, 
and saplings abounding, wills ingenuity speedily 
enabled him to fashion a bow and arrow, and even 
three, the tirst of which went wide of its aim and 
fell in the lake. 

The second was nearer the mark, just rubbing the 
feathers of the bird's neck. But one chance now re- 
mamed, and Will Datchet was longer than neual 
in bending. his bow and drawing the javelin to its 

ad. 

As the arrow flew to its tar he sank uy) one 
koce, and anxiously watched we dele nes 

True to its errand, it picrced the neck of the red 
swan; but, instead of endeavouring to avoid its 


The tempting fruit which he ate to quench his 
thirst was fu of prickles, which clung to his throat 
like burrs. 

Alluring streams of water intervened between 
the hunter and the place of his destination; the 
dwellings amid which he had contemplated reposing 
receded, and when he had gained the limits of his 
day’s travel, they totally disappeared, and he found 
himself lying upon the ground in the midst of a 
cheerless wilderness, 

He had but been the deluded victim of one of 
those images which are so common upon the Colo- 
rado desert. 

A train of westward-bound emigrants chancing 
that way found poor Wild Will outstretched in a 
state of torpor, ragged, and dirty, and unshorn, and 
covered with sores, ‘and came neat lynching him for 
ahorse thief; but at this moment our party came 
up and completed the adventure by restoring him 
to his friends. 

But Will still exhibits a string of wampum, on 
which is a atain of blood, which he insists was the 
only reason for fhe frustration of bis hopes. “ 


‘This ended Mr. Delvore’s tale, and great was the 
applause that followed. 

“ Thanks, gentlemen,” said he, “for your expres- 
sions of pratiication, I mean to settle down near 
here, and hope often to amuse you with some of my 
tales and adventures I have either seen or heard.” 

‘Thus saying, he took up his hat, and departed, 
an example that was soon followed by the others. 

(To be continued.) 
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STOLEN-20,000 DOLLARS. 


——_. 


Dunrixe the milder months of the twelve con- 
stituting a year I occupied myself in running a 
small steamer from Puntsville to b——, carrying 
the mails, such as they were, freight, and any 
chance ngers, which, [ assure you, were ex- 
ceedingly ecarce. 

These trips were generally of a monotonous cha- 
racter to the crew of the “Silver Arrow,” consisting 
of the engineer, myself, and an Ethiopian deck 

nd. 


Once, however, something extraordinarily out of | 


the general routine of rounding points, making fast | floor with the contents of the mail-bag strewn urer 


to the long, straggling, desolate wooden piers of 
the intermediate landings, or the thousand and one 
little nothings peculiar to the voyage, occurred, 
which came near resulting in my death, besides 
putting me to serious inconvenience, and in a not 
very reputable predicament. 

One bright June afternoon the “Silver Arrow” 
backed from her wharfage at B——, sped gallantly 
down the sunny channel, lined on cither side by 
rows of carved, lettered, gilt, dingy eterns of all 
nutions, and soon, with her bright new paint reflect- 
ing in her wake, and her streamers flying, was going 
down the wide river. 

In high good humour was I, for, besides an un- 
usual quantity of freight, three passengers had 
booked themselves for Punteville, full fare paid, 
intending, as they remarked, to participate in a 
hunting expedition in the game-abounding district 
of the lower river. 

We had proceeded some twenty miles, darkness 
was boginning to succeed twilight, when, giving the 
wheel in charge of Dick, the deck hand, I descended 
to ascertain if all was in i for the passengers 
in their allotted cabins. 

The “Silver Arrow” was run on stringent bache- 


assailant, the bird, as though unwounded, tamely | lor principles, and no charming femme-de-chambre 


approached to where he stood, flapping ite wings 
and giving every indication that the whole matter 
was thoroughly comprehended. 

Satistied that he had mastered a portion of the 
secret, Will now took his seat upon the back of the 
ewan, and was carried with perfect ease and safety 


to the opposite side of the lake, where he leaped ' 


upon the sand with a stronger desire than ever to 
accomplish the object to which he bad devoted 
himsolf, and to live out, in company with one other 
only, a life of perfect enjoyment upon one of the 
little islands which studded the lake. 

Turning to look after the noble bird which had 
rendered him so important a service, Will was gur- 
prised to see him winging his way at a great height 
above him towards the setting sun, his body glow- 


ing like a great drop of crimson blvod in its expiring { 


rays. 

He resumed hia journey with renewed elasticity, 
and was pleased and encouraged at finding himeelf 
preceded by a white fawn, which pranced and 
gambled before him, as if to lead the way. 

But now the verdant meads were of a sudden 
transformed into sand and pebbles, while his feet 
wero made sore by the protruding points of 
that epecies of cactus known, as the “spani 
bayonet,” 


1 





enlivened us by her silvery vocalization, or by her 
clever manipulation administered to uur comfort. 

After seeing all correct I went into my own hittle 
cabin, and perceiving the mail- in the centre of 
the floor, where I had carelessly thrown them when 
the post office messenger had brought them down, 
I proceeded to place them in a more accure location, 
when, as I raised the leathern sacks up, the bottom 
of one gave way, and out in a thick-spreading 
torrent rolled a mass of lotters and eB. 

Dropping on my knees, I raked them in, and 
then examining the bag, found that the mischief 
was occasioned by tho receptacle being charged 
beyond its capacity, the bottom bursting out from 
the severe pressure of more letters and packets than 
to my knowledge had ever at one previous tame 
constituted the Punteville mail. 

There I wason my knees, with an immense pile 
of mail matters heaped before me; and I was 
mentally deliberating what to do with the matter, 
when softly behind me creaked the door, and in a 
second a strong set of fingers grasped my throat, 
bending me back to the floor, and the cold, icy muzzle 
of a pistol presse fearfully against my temple. 

He who held me thus I recognised as onc of the 
three paseengers—a slightly-built, extremely mus- 
cular, quick-eyed sort of man, 


| and the negro had suspected foul 





Physically, he was a far better man than I, acd 
the position in which he scized me rendered me 
perfectly helpless. 

“Ho, ho! my old bird; robbing the mail, eh? 
Twenty years, you know, in the penitentiary !" said 
he, in a low, clear whisper, with a peculiarly ti- 
umphant sparkle in bis sharp eyes. 

1 tried to speak, but his grusp on my throat pre- 
Vented me. 

He pressed harder, and continued in the same 
cautious undertone— 

“Lie still, my beauty, or out go your thieviea 
cerebrals; however, I’ll let go your throat; but x. 
for a fraction of a sccond, you open your lips, Tu 
let daylight into your aged anatomy, my vener- 
able but ungodly purloier,” and be ind ina 
moderate laugh at his own quaint style of expres- 
sion, as, keeping his weapon in a straight line with 
my forehead, he crept toward the door and gently 
closed it. Coming quickly back, he placed the 
muzzle against my forehead, saying, mocking!y : 

“ You are a pretty one to be robbing the Presi- 
dent’s mail, at your time of life, you virtuous old 
sinner |” 

“ You infernal villain,” I broke out, however, not 
very loudly, because, at the firs, movement of my 
lips, he clapped his hands on my throat, and the 
revolver pressed harder, and now at half cuck,a 
hair breadth’s space between me and cternity. 

By some great effort, hewever, I ed to 
blurt out, in spasmodic whispers, that the ruail had 
burst ; had not been robbed, as could be proved by 
inspection, and that I wanted to ascertain by what 
authority he came the detective over me in 60 
forcible a manner. 

Laughingly, he took from his pocket a scrap of 
written paper, held it out of reach, but near enough 
to be legible, whereon was stated that so-and-so 
was commissioned by so-and-so to investigate the 
cause of the numerous losses that had recently 


‘occurred on the Puntsville mail route, &c. 


“No use palaverin’, my renowned skinfliat; 
you've been caught fairly and squarely in the deed, 
and you’re booked certain for Sing Sing, or sme 
other institution conducted on the same charitab‘e 
system, and you won't get out for some period—no, 
uot, at least, till you get the Presidential pardon. 

The affair was growing more strangely ocrious 
than I had anticipated, and still I lay on the cabin 





and around me, the detective keeping rigid sur- 
veillance over my every movement, however slight. 

Leaning forward, with his foot he pushcd the 
door partially ajar, pursed up his moustached lips, 
whistling a bar of some current popular muaic, and 
directly footsteps sounded without, and soon ano- 
ther one of the passengers entered the cabin. 

Exchanging a significant look with my captor, 
he looked around the room with a quick glance, and 
coming close to my head, dropped down suddenly 
on bis knees, and, almost before I was aware of it, 
had inserted a gag in my mouth, and there I lay, 
speechlcas, 

Without loaing any time they seized me by neck 
and heels and plunged me, witbout the least effor:, 
into the bunk. 

Then a heavy cloth, deeply saturated with chloro- 
form, was thrown over my face, and after that, if 
rou except fur an instant @ confused sound of ram- 

ling machinery and a rushing of waters, 1 remem- 
bered nothing. B 

When I regained my senses all the cabin was 
dark, my braiu was confused and obfusticated. 

I to get out of the bunk, looked out of 
the narrow window, and saw that surging black 
water, and heavy, threatening, driving thunder 
clouds were the only things visible. : 

The waves were rising fearfully, the huge white: 
capped, black-bodicd monsters rushed against tbe 
boat's side with thuds that made every timber 
rattle ; the paddle-wheels were idly beating to and 
fro; the wind shricked through the chains that beld 
the smokeless stack, and the “ Silver Arrow” rocked 
enough to throw nine out of ten fresh-water salors 
off their feet. 

‘A hundred thoughts sprung up. Why had the 
boat stopped? Where were the passengers ? 

Passengers! O, now the whole series of events 
occurred to my remembrance. Perhaps the engiseer 
yy and resi 
the rascals, and had been disabled, if not murdered. 

With fearful misgivings I groped along the pas- 
sage, reached the engine-room, and Stepping across 
the aill, fell over a human body. I knew where the 
lamps usually were kept, and after great difficalty 
auccceded in setting one alight. On the floor, 1 
on his face, was the engineer, but on examination 
conld discover no traces of violent treatment. How- 
ever, the odour of chloroform purvaded the room, and 
I was persuaded that that forcible agent had beea 
brought to operate on other systems besides my 
own. The engineer was atop by the combined 
influences of the chloroform whisky, for the 
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odour of the latter was nauseonsly prevalent; but 
whether the liquor had been imbibed from voluntary 
self-indulgence, or from forcible application, the in- 
dividmal upon whom the potent intluer.cu was now 
in operation was in no condition to inform me, and 
1 had no means of ascertaining the fact. 
Then I went upon deck, examining every nook for 
signs of my quondam passengers. I entered the 
itot-house, and there on the bench, with his huge 
on the spokes of the wheel, sat the negro 
deck-hand ; a cloth swathed about his head of a faint 
choloroformic odour told how he had been rendered 
non-combatant. The storm was fearfully violent 
now ; the boat seemed to be drifting ravidly, and 
rocked so that I experienced great difliculty in 
going below. The engineer scemed to be reviving, 
and a buckct of cold water dashed over him brought 
him quickly to his venses. 

‘With bis assistance 1 pumped the boiler full and 
started the fire, while he, with the clearness that 
his confused senses allowed, told me how, when he 
was attending the engine, one of the three passen- 
gers came in, and suddenly a cloth was thrown over 
his face, and after that he remembered no more. 
These facts were somewhat mysterious, but danger 
was all around us, and no time could be spared for 
discussion, and necessarily we were compelled to 
direct all our energies toward saving the boat from 
wreck and ourselves from destruction. 

Despite our danger, however, I could not help 
thinking of what had occurred, and suddenly it 
etruck me—the .: ails. 

Leaving the engineer in charge I rushed with my 
lamp to my cabin, and there, strewn about as be- 
fore, lay the postal contents, 

I examined them eagerly, and in the heap saw a 
thick packet directed to the officer of the Puntville 
and Rocktown B, B. Co., marked on the outside 
“No. 5,” and in small caligraphy in the left-hand 
corner “6,000 dollars.” “No. 5!” And where 
were the remaining four ? 

I now remembered I had heard that 25,000 dollars 
worth of indorsed and signed railroad bonds were to 
be put up for sule in Punteville. 

here was one package—one-fifth of the total 
amount, and the other four were atolen | 

This was what had brought my three gentlemen 
passengers on a hunting expedition. Yes, for game 
worth 20,000 dollars, and never a shot fired ! 

As I stood in amazement at the daring and clever- 
ness exhibited, and in alarm from the reflection of 
the responsibility I might incur from the robbery, 
a huge wave struck the boat and she almost cap- 
sized. 

Hastily collecting the mail contenta in the old 
bag. I shouted to the engineer to turn on all ateam, 
while I ran to the pilot-house and grasped the 
wheel. 

Slowly the paddles went round, then faster, then 
the “Silver Arrow” tore through the black waves 
under a dang«rous pressure of steam. 

Hardly had we attained epeed ere a great moun- 
tain wave struck her amidships, carrying away the 
larboard paddle-box and the greater portion of the 
aft bulwarks, 

The boat rocked and plunged, almost stopped, 
then the wheels crashed through the splintered 
timbers that had become inserted in the paddles, 
and again we bore on, antil a loud snap echoed 
through the boat, the whecls stopped, the “ Silver 

Arrow,” caught up by the rushing waters, drifted 
helplessly. 

The engineer, breathless, came up and said the 
piston-lever had broken, and still we drifted on—to 
death ! 

Another giant wave struck ; three fcet of water 
below, and fast filling—still raged the storm and 
warred the water. 

Two miles from shore, and the black, ghastly, 
whitened waves roared over the rocky bar, two 
hundred yards distant. 

In an instant we were close on it. 

I rushed below, seized the mail-bags, and un- 
screwing the cylinder-head, thrust them in, and 
closed it up. 

Then they were in a water-tight compartment, 
safe and recoverable, even if the luckless “Silver 
Arrow” went to the bottom. 

As I secured the mails the water was waist high. 
When I reached deck the waves were beginning to 
roll over it, and the engineer and negro, whom, it 
seemed, the terror of the situation had suddenly 
roused, were launching the remaining boat. 

The starboard boat, I forgot to mention, had 

















tinually dashing over and around, causing jete af 
steam to emanate from every spot it touched on the 
black cylinder. 

I hung there for life, though it scorched my hands 
dreadfully ; and at last { managed to lash myeelf 
fast by a bit of rope which, providentially, I had 
found in my pocket. The boat sank no deeper. It 
had grounded on the bar, and I was temporarily 
safe. Then I looked amid the turmoil of waters for 
the engineer and his companion. Of them I could 
see nothing. Half a furlong to leeward tossed the 
boat, bottom upward. The unfortunate men had 
gone to the bottom. 

The “ Silver Arrow” rocked fearfally: and (amet 
and shocked me through every limb, as I hung lashed 
to the smoke-stack. I was fast being spent, when, 
the storm ab.ting, a boat put out from shore, and 
without detailing the difficulty of getting aboard, 
enflice it to eay that, half dead, I was rescued, and 
after a couple of days recuperation on shore got 
aboard a schooner bound up, and arriving at Punts- 
ville, related what happened. In a few days calm 
weather returned, the “ Silver Arrow ” was raised, the 
mails were secured, intact, and I mentally resolved 
to give up steamboating for a lengthy interval, at 
least, and measures were taken to recover the stolen 
railroad bonds through the city detectives. 

Finally it was ramoured that the bonds had been 
recovered from a city firm, whe had purchased them 
two days u-:er they were stolen ; that the party who 
had sold them oould not be found, but his arrest was 
very probable from the descriptional clues which the 
authorities had received from a member of the vic- 
timized firm, 

And now I became involved in a predicament 


the smoke-stack of the sinking “Silver Arrow.” 

One day, about a week after the robbery, a gentle- 
man called at the ‘‘ Puntsville Hotel,” and expressed 
a wish of a private interview, and when we were 
alone, produeed a warrant for my arrest for mail 
robbery. 

Remonstrance was useless. 

He said it was a very unpleasant duty, but the 
law must be obeyed, &c., and as the document was 
in proper form, and legally made out, I could do 
nothing but accompany him. 

To be brief, I was tried and convicted on the 
sworn and positive evidence of the senior partner of 
the firm who had purchased the stolen bonds. 

He identified me as the man who brovght the 
stolen paper into their office, and to whom he had 
paid the money for the same. 

In detail, his evidence went to the effect that the 
man had dark, mutton-chop whiskers and mous- 
tache, brown eyes, red face, and a mole on the 
left cheek, all of which answered my description 
| exactly. 

i In vain my lawyer argued and argued; the evi- 
dence was point blank against me, and an alibi 
could not be proved ; for unfortunately the very day 
on which the bonds had been offered for sale I had 
gone, starting at sunrise, on a solitary fishing ex- 
cursion to a little frequented part of the river, and 
had not met a single person until I came home late 
at night. 

The trial lasted but one day, and the next I was 


| 


of three years. 
Yes, children, your grandfather was in prison for 
two months before he was released, and this is how 
it was effected. 
The prison became unusually crowded, and 


another convict. 

We lived together very pleasantly for some weeks, 
became as intimate as our diverse social stations 
would allow, and in a eommunicative mood one 
night my companion related hew once on a steam- 
boat he, with two other companions, had robbed the 
mail, and after drugging the crew had escaped in a 
small boat, and he wondered if the captain was 
drowned, as he had heard afterwards that the boat 
had sunk, 

You may know what were my reflections when I 
heard this; and to be sure of a witness, I informed 
the turnkey, and next night he stationed himself 
immediately outside the door, and in the course of 
our nightly conversation, my fellow convict repeated 
his confession with an addition that he and his two 
pals had heard that the bonds were to be sent to 
Puntsville, and had laid their plans as they carried 
them out ; and what was of more immediate conse- 
quence to me, how one of them had imitated my 





been discovered gone when I examined the deck 
on recovering from the chloroform’s somnolent 
effects. 

I shouted to them to save themselves by some 
other means, as no boat could live in such a storm ; 
and then, grasping the chain stays, hauled myself, 
hand over hand, to the top of the stack, which had 
not yet cooled, though the fires had been extin- 
guished twenty minutes, and the spray was con- 


appearance, even to the mole on my cheek, and thus 
turned the attention of the authorities towards me, 
and given them time to get out of the country ; and 
moreover, that when he succeeded in selling the 
purloined bonds, he had decamped with the proceeds, 
and had never been heard from. 

He, the prisoner, was incarcerated at the present 
time for another offence, entirely different. 

With the turnkey as my witness, I speedily ob- 


equalling in unpleasantness that of the clinging to | is left 


on my way to the Albany Penitentiary for a term. 


Iwas , 
compelled to occupy a cell in companionship of , 1; 


= 
tained a hearing, and after a series of legal for- 
malities, was released from durance vile: and, of 
couree, if I had not then been in comfortable circum- 
stances, very hikely I would have instituted an 
action of falee imprisonment, and thereby put sums 
of money in the pockets of the lawyers, and a 
pittance into my own, However, I waived all right 
to compensation for my injured liberty, having had 
quite enough of legal experience, and this is what 
happened to me thirty years ago, when I was a 
young man, 
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Crackers for the Gugenions, 
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*®,® ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY are required, and 
must be accompanied by name and address. Any puzzle or 
charade receiced after this date, and found to have been copied 
from other publications, will mot be inserted, ard no further 
contribution from the same person will be accepted, 


No Pusele will b+ accepted uniess the Solutions are properly 
worked out. Numbered Charades in particudar must have 
FULL anawers sent wih them. 


1 
I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 10, 8, 16, 6, 4, 14, 7, | is a painful disease; my 23, 24, 
2,26 is a bird my 13, 19, 7,10, 19 is a boy's name; 
my 14, 24, 23, 8 7, 13, 23, 11 i8@ master builder ; my 12, 17, 
20, 23, 21, 22, 7 1s a amall axe; my 26, 14, 10, 24, 13, 3 ina 
place for Fabbite my 17, 1, 14.18, 14,23 is a yearly calendar; 
my 14, 27, 7, isan Insect; my 2, 6, 3,23, 16 is a weight; 
my 8, 22, 0, 11,12 is @ fireplace; my 16, 15, 14, 4, 18, 
18 is to inquire into ; my 24, 22, 1, 14, 27, 19, 13, 10 is what 
> and my whole is a tale in the Boys or ENGLAND. 

TALBOT. 


m1. 

My first isin mat, but not in door; 
‘My second is in carpet, but not in floor. 
My third ts in right, a3 also in wrong ; 
‘My fourth is in short, but not in long’; 
‘My fifth is in silver, but not im lead ; 
My sixth is in hair, but not in head ; 
My seventh is in letter, but not in note; 
‘My eighth is in love but not in dove; 
Myfniuth is in ear, but aleo in nose ; 
‘My tenth fs in Paris, but not iu Berlin; 
And my whole is a town in France. 

THOS. REYNOLDS. 


m1 
My first is in rain, but not in hail; 
My eecond is in pot, but not in pail ; 
My third is in dull, but not in bright ; 
My fourth 1s in combat, but not ir fight ; 
My fifth is in splendour, but not in pomp; 
My sixth is in ditch, but not in swamp ; 
My seventh is in nave. but not in tower} 
My eighth is in sweet, Jat not in sour ; 
My ninth is in ran, but not in walk; 
My tenth is in spoon, but not in fork; 
My eleventh is in bench, but not in stool ; 
‘My twelfth is in jester, but not in fool ; 
And my whole is a tale in the Boys OF THB 

WORLD. 

s 


qv. 
Tam a word of 12 lettera. 

My 11, 5, 2, 6, 8 is part of a ship; my 4, 5,1 isan 
animal; my 5, 7, 9 is a beverage; my 8, 10,3, 12 is an 
| ancient musical instrument ; my 4, 10, 11,9is e stratagem ; 
| my 8, 5,3, 2, 11, 12, 4 is the nume of a celebrated urch- 

bishop ; my 12, 11, 3, 9, 12, 1 means respect ; my 11, 5, 1, 
1v, 9, 8 is a boy's name; and my whole is a weapon of 
war. 















A, Dickson. 











Ropr. WELBURN. 


v. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A piece of thick paper; a Freng, name; ascience ; a 
bird ; a kind of harp; atonement for a misdeed ; ‘an 
Egyptian god. ‘The initials and finals read downwards 
will give the name of a gentleman who, by his pen, gained 
@ burial place in Westminster Abbey. 

ROBT. WELBURN. 





vi. 

1, Three-fourths of a part of the body, the juice of pines, 
a preposition, and a vowel. 2 A emall insect, and to run 
away. 3. Tbree-cevenths of knowledge, three-{fths of an 
episcopal crown, and two-thirds of a part of the human 
frame. 4. Two-sixths of to make rich and the seat of a 
king. 5, Three-sixths of a town in Pruseia, two- fourths 
of profit, and three-fourths of a small destructive insect. 
6. A personal prououn, and two-sevenths of a prickly weed. 
‘The initials will give the nameof a battle Oliver Cromwell 
won over Charles I, 





EDMUND PEERMUND. 
‘vit. 


A town in China; a town in Portugal; a town in 
France ; a town in Devon; a town in Northumberland; a 
town in Cuba; a town in Greece: a town in Switzerland; 
a town im Turkey ; a town in France. The initials will 
give the name of a town in Denmark. 

EDMUND PEERMUND. 
VIII. 

My firet is in Arthur, but not in Tom , 
My second is in battle, but not in bomb; 
‘My third is in pleasure, but not in joy ; 
My fourth is in scholar, but not in boy 3 
My fifth is in theatre, but not in play ; 
My sixth isin poem, but not in lay ; 
‘My seventh is in Thomas, but not in James; 
My eighth {s in old womag, but not in dames ; 
My whole a tale you'll find if you look 
In the Boys oF ExGuaSp,a very fine book. 

W. 8. SIMKIN AND W, F. TRINDER. 
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ANSWER TO CRACKERS, No. 206 


I. Robinson Crusce; Beb, nine, fron, rose, curse. Il. 
1 Blowcoal ; coal. bow, herb, lo. III. War- 
Ts, Ropeeee Care Maen 
'. incourt, 1. aerat, Austeriits, 

Bamilles, VI. Bobiason sin, rosin, sare, rib- 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NEW JOURNAL! 


Mz. Epwin J. Brett desires to state that in 
comeequene of the immense preparations re- 
qui for the production. of the GRAND 
CoLoURED PLATE, the publication of No. L 
of the New and SPLENDID MAGAZINE, en- 
titled,’ : 


iu Su, 7 


JOURNAL FOR THE 


SINGLE & MARRIED OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
I8 POSTPONED 
TILL TUESDAY, THE 29TH OF NOVEMBER. 
— 


This Work, started in consequence of num- 
berless solicitations, is intended for ALL : fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, sweethearts, 
husbands and wives, and our Readers are re- 
quested, therefore, to aid us by recommending 
it in the Home Circle. 


WEDDING BELLS 


Will be started with a determination to please 
everyone, and if we fail to do so it will not be 
C. Tipper (we do not pay for them), T. Wall (no answers), | through want of enterprise or labour. Tho Tales 
Edward M. Spring (would it not be ‘98 well to correct your | will be of the best, the Illustrations by first-class 
Sea ng See? olsrated 1 eine penee,”) Artista, tho Paper of the fincst quality, while the 
gedah Prank Porte of oe fntereet}, A. Be ane d. Me(ery | T7Pe With which it is printed will be New and 
some less worn-out subjecta). Elegant, having been cast expressly for “ WED- 
(13), | DING BELLS" by an eminent firm. In No. 1 of 


| 


Boysof England 
1, yea, found. X. 


land”? Swimming Guide; ‘ewim, Mande, gia, 


boys, , fog. XI. Life-voat, XIL, Disowned 
Sir Phillp @idney at the Battle of Zutpben. XIV. Canada, 
Mersey; CanarY, Aouleatf, Nucleu3, AyR, DilatB, 


2 
Oe 
a ZP ro 
OneUray 
wZodayPra 
mmr HOn” 
E%O4m 
Ayo 
ow 


The following Het of Accepted ard Declined are thoee re- 
ceived during the monte of June, July and August, 


Mitohell, David G. Willatne, Willa Bree’ 
. . lame, rown, G. 8B 
Pickering, Jon Adameon, Walter Hall, J. I, Palmer, B. 
Cromley, . B. and EB. &, Edwd. J. Hi » ', 
MaoJohn Vanning, H. 8° Andre ana Peto Laidman, H. 
Pitagibbon, W. Brown, G. T. D.,J. Hudson, J. M'ldle, A. 
Skinsley (the subject of your charade returns you bis thanks 
for wea, opinion of him), Edmund H. Thomas, RB. Britton, 
Wprcuinn— DW Bein ay 

ECLINED,—D. W. I (no answers), W. Voller 
(spelling very bad), James Smit { 


J (we can copy for ourselves 
We require 18), J. Beckwith (try some ether subject), L. 


CORRECT SOLUTIONS RECEIVED.—R. Cross] 


(ray Baty Baars Samos Ealag (Oh it oe 2, G 
Warren, Oharles ‘Furlong (9), ‘Thomas Marray (8), Prank WEDDING BELLS 


A. Parker (9), Jobn 8hi - ‘ 
correspondeats who have outed te give theic Smee Will appear the Opening Chapters of the follow- 


ing Exciting and Original Storics, viz. :— 





GIVEN AWAY WITH No. 212 BLESS HER HEART; or, My Love Nelly, 
OF TUE By James GREENWOOD. 
BOYS OF ENGLAN D, |LEFT TO HER FATE, By the Authoress of 
THE “The Cottage Girl,” &c., &c. 
oe ee THE BROKEN WEDDING-RING. 
. BESIDES 
THE BOYS OF ENGLAND'S LADY PLAUSIBLE TEASEM'S LETTERS 


TO HER NIECE; 
Cupid's Corner; Our Wife at Home; Nature 


GRAND PANORAMA 





REPRESENTING a , 
aud Art; Varieties; Lady's and Gentlemen's 
THE PENITENTIARY, AT MILBANE, Letter Writer ; Ball-Rocm Guide ; Etiquette of 
‘With Moveable Figures. Courtship and Marriage, Novelty and Fashion ; 
ae Fashionable Gossip ; as well as 
IMPORTANT. 
completion of the Panorama will be given the} TWO COMPLETE STORIES 
BOYS OF RBNGLAND LECTURE BOOK, containing a 
fa | description of each building, and an bistorical account SS 
of the pel ; manag Toe, he, Moveable Figaros In order further to show his resolve to please 


his subscribers, Mr. EDWIN J. Brett has se- 
lected the following 


IMPORTANT PRIZES! 

As we havo stated above that “ WEDVING BELLS” isa 
Journal for the Single and Married of both Scxes, we 
wish in Oar Giand Distribution of Prizes to ao arrange 
that if @ Lady wins a Prize suitable for a Gentleman ale 
maay then have the pleasuro of making a present of whut 
she wins to her favoured Gentleman. In the same way n 
Gentleman may win a Prize aultable to a Lady, and he 
can then have the pleasure of presonting his favoured Lady 
with the Gift. Or the chance ix thut our Readers may win 
a Prize suitable to their own uso. 

‘The following {s alistef Prizos which we havo sclected 
for our Readers:— 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR FATHER AND SOX, 


NOTICE. 


STAGES of a Novy connection, with fall directions 
r ing 


BOYS OF ENGLAND'S GRAND PANORAMA, 
Are in active preparation. Thelr price will be 13, 8d. each. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 





Now Ready, Price 5d., 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 





BARE 1. OF 100 Engaged Rings, 
7CY 100 Wedding Rings, - 
BRETT'S |RSS 
ILLUSTRATED 3S) Roautltally Embroldered Cigar Cases, 


20 Beautiful Silk Dresses, Suitable for Weddings or 


rties. 
20 Beautiful Fancy Dags. 
20 Ladies’ ork Heese. 
20 Ladies’ Companions. 
20 Beautiful Pencil Cases for Gentlemen. 
50 Firat-Class Albums. 
10 Ladies’ Watches, 
10 Gentlemen's Watches, 
30 Volumes of Charles Dickens’ Works, Beautifully 
Bound. 

30 Volumes of Lord Lytton's Works. 

30 Vqlumes of Harriton Ainsworth's Works. 

4 Sewing Machines, by the Best Makers, and 

TWO WEDDING PRESENTS OF THE VALUE OF 

TEN POUNDS EACH. 


NAVAL HISTORY 


or 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Weekly, 1d. 
ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
eet en ae ee 


‘ec NOW READY, 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX TO VOL. IX. 
OF THE BOYS OF ENGLAND. 
Price One Penny. 








Printed and Published for the Proprietor, EDWIx J. BRETT, 173, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 


A PRIZE CHEQUE, 
Entitling the Rouders to a Share in the before mentioned 
‘sizes, 


WILL BE GIVEN AWAY 
To every Reader of Number I. of 


WEDDING BELLS. 


IMPORTANT -TO OUR READERS. 
GRATIS WITH No. 1, 


A SPLENDID PICTURE, 
REPRESENTING 


A HOME SCENE, 
AND BXTITLED 


“THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER.” 
THIS PICTURE WILL BB PRINTED IN 10 COLOURS, 
AND WILL COST OVER £600 TO PRODUCE. 


* ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS No. I. 
or 
WEDDING BELLS. 


PRICH ONE PENNY. 
And see thit you receive the GIFT and PRIZE CHEQUE 
GRATIS, * 





NOTICE. 
IMPORTANT TO OUR READERS! 
NOW READY, Nos. 1,243 
Of a New Journal for Boys, 


ENTITLED, 


THE BOY'S FAVOURITE, 
PRICE ONB HALFPENNY. 
. Containing :— 

THE BOYS OF ST. WULFSTAN’S SCHOOL, 
by the Author of “ Bob Lumley's Secret,” &c. 

REDFERN THE REEFER, by the Author of 
“ John Chandos,” “ Stanley,” &c. 

THE SEA BY CHOICE; OR, SAILOB, 
SLAVE, AND CAPTAIN, by the Author af 
“Tom Daring,” &c. 

Short Tales of Adventure, Comic Notes, andy 
Hundred Varieties, 
ILLUSIRATED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 

In deference to the wishes of numberleas ta, 

Mr Bedwin J. Brett has decided upon bringing ont a Boy's 

Journal, at tho Price of One Halrpeony, This will not be 

xtarted, as some others have been, with the intention of 

ultimately changing the price to'a penny. ‘The price of 
THE BOY'S FAVOURITE 
WILL ALWAYS BE A HALFPENNY. 


In spite of this low price, we can promiee that the Stories 
and the Illustrations will be the productions of first-rate 
Authors and Artiste, In retnrn we must impress upon our 
readers that they must do all they can for UB by recom- 
mending TUE BOY's FAVOURITE ve their friends, as it cam 
only retain its poaition atid excellénce by an EXORMOUS 


SaLK. 
NEW STORIES! NEW ILLUSTRATIONS! 
SENSATION AND ADVENTURE! 
EVERYTHING THAT ONR LIKES TO READ WILL 
BE FOUND IN 


FAR BOY'S FAYOURITR, 


Price One Halfpenny, : 
PUBLISHED -EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


NEW VOLUME 
"oF THE 
BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


On Monday, November 28th, will be published No. 221 
of the Boys OF EXGLAND, being the First Numbez 


hi 
ue NINTH VOLUME 
of this Favourite Journal ; in which will appear the Open- 
ing Chapters of a 

NEW TALE, 
Full of Excitement, and Strictly Founded 
on Facts, 
By tho Author of “ Bos LUMLEY’s SgcrET,” &c., 
Entitled 
LIFE IN A CIRCUS. 
SPLENDID STORIES 


WITH MANY OTHER 
AND 


FEATURES OF GREAT INTEREST. 
LOOK OUT FOR THE NEW VOLUME. 


ORDER AT ONCE. aon 
, SESS 
ds ye 


s€ 
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